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The  name  of  Milton  is  his  monument.     It  is  venerable,  national,  and  sacred;  and  yet, 
with  whatever  glory  invested,  it  is  inscribed,  and  not  unworthily,  upon  this  volume. 

To  her  great  poet  England  has  done  justice.  His  renown  equals  his  transcendent 
merits.  His  name  is  a  synonyme  for  vastness  of  attainment,  sublimity  of  conception, 
and  splendour  of  expression.  A  people  profess  to  be  his  readers.  His  poetry  is  in  all 
hands.  It  is  in  truth  a  fountain  of  living  waters  in  the  very  heart  of  civilization.  Its 
tendency  is  even  more  magnificent  than  its  composition.  Combining  all  that  is  lovely  in 
religion,  with  all  that  in  reason  is  grand  and  beautiful,  it  creates,  while  it  gratifies,  and  at 
the  same  time  purifies,  those  tastes  and  powers  that  refine  and  exalt  humanity.  It  is  almost 
of  itself,  not  less  by  the  invigorating  nature  of  its  moral  than  of  its  intellectual  qualities, 
sufficient  to  perpetuate  the  stability  of  an  empire.  Constituting  a  most  glorious  portion 
of  our  best  inheritance,  his  poetical  writings  are,  emphatically,  national  works ;  and  as 
such,  long  may  they  be  revered  and  esteemed  amongst  us !  "  They  are  of  power,"  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  to  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public 
civility."  They  will  be  lost,  only  with  our  language : — the  tide  of  his  song  will  cease  to 
flow,  only  vi-ith  that  of  time.  Having  won,  he  wears,  the  brightest  laurels ;  and  by  the  ac- 
clamations of  ages,  rather  than  the  testimony  of  individuals,  his  seat  is  with  Homer  and 
Shakespeare  on  the  poetic  mount.  To  apply  again  his  own  language  to  his  ovm  achieve- 
ments, he  has  sung  his  "  elaborate  song ;" — he  has  performed  the  covenant  of  his  youth, 
''  to  ofilT  at  higli  strains  in  new  and  lofty  measures ;" — his  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit,  *'  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim 
with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases,*'  has 
been  beard  and  answered  ! 

'•  Oh  !  what  great  men  hast  thou  not  produced,  England  !  my  country  !"  might  we  ex- 
clsdm  with  one  of  the  first  of  modem  poets  and  philosophers,  when  contemplating  these  and 
Mmilar  works.  And  a  thorough  Englishman  this  great  poet  was  !  Prelates,  and  tithes, 
and  kings,  were  not  the  burthen  of  his  song,  and  therefore  the  poetry  can  be  praised  even 
by  those  whose  souls  are  wrapped  up  in  these  things.  While  he  soared  away  "  in  the 
I  high  reason  of  his  fancies,"  and  meddled  not  with  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  his  enemies 
'  can  be  complimentary',  and  undertake  to  bow  him  into  immortality.  They  would  fain 
suppress  all  other  monuments  of  this  Englishman  : — it  remains  for  us  to  appreciate  them. 

•  I>et  us  never  think  of  John  Milton  as  a  poet  merely,  however  in  that  capacity  he  may  have 

•  adorned  our  language,  and  benefited,  by  ennobling,  his  species.     He  was  a  citizen  also, 

^ith  wliom  patriotism  was  as  heroic al  a  passion,  prompting  him  to  do  his  country  ser\ice, 

as  was  that  "  inward  prompting"  of  poesy,  by  which  he  did  his  country  honour.     He  was 

[        -dive  to  all  that  was  due  from  man  to  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life.     He  was  invested 
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with  a  power  to  mould  the  mind  of  a  nation,  and  to  lead  the  people  into  '^  the  glorious  ways 
of  truth,  and  prosperous  virtue."  The  poet  has  long  eclipsed  the  man; — ^he  has  been 
imprisoned  even  in  the  temple  of  the  muses  ;  and  the  very  splendour  of  the  bard  seems 
to  be  our  title  to  pass  "  an  act  of  oblivion"  on  the  share  he  bore  in  the  events  and  discus- 
sions of  the  momeBtous  times  in  which  he  lived.  Ought  not  rather  his  wide  renown,  in 
this  capacity,  to  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  and  study  of  the  whole  of  his  character  and 
his  works  ?  Sworn  by  a  father,  who  knew  what  persecution  was,  at  the  first  altar  to 
freedom  erected  in  this  land ;  he,  a  student  of  the  finest  temperament,  bent  on  grasping 
all  sciences  and  professing  none,  and  burning  with  intense  ambition  for  distinction — for- 
sook his  harp,  ^^  and  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightfiil  studies ;"  and  devoted  the  energies 
of  earliest  and  maturest  manhood,  to  be  aiding  in  the  grandest  crisis  of  the  first  of  human 
causes :  and  he  became  the  most  conspicuous  literary  actor  in  the  dreadful  yet  glorious 
drama  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  He  beheld  tyranny  and  intolerance  trampling  upon  the 
most  sacred  prerogatives  of  Ood  and  man,  and  he  was  compelled  by  the  nobility  of  his 
nature,  by  the  obligations  of  virtue,  by  the  loud  summons  of  beleagured  truth,  in  short,  by 
his  patriotism  as  well  as  his  piety,  to  lay  down  the  lyre,  whose  earliest  tones  are  yet  so 
fascinating ;  to  ^^  doff  his  garland  and  singing  robes,"  and  to  adventiure  within  the  circle 
of  peril  and  glory  :  and,  buckling  on  the  controversial  panoply,  he  threw  it  off,  only  when 
the  various  works  of  this  volume,  surpassed  by  none  in  any  sort  of  eloquence,  became  the 
record  and  trophy  of  his  achievements,  and  the  worthy  forerunners  of  those  poems,  which 
a  whole  people  "  will  not  willingly  let  die." 

The  summit  of  fame  is  occupied  by  the  poet,  but  the  base  of  the  vast  elevation  may 
justly  be  said  to  rest  on  these  Prose  Works ;  and  we  invite  his  admirers  to  descend  from 
the  former,  and  survey  the  region  that  lies  round  about  the  latter, — a  less  explored,  but  not 
less  magnificent,  domain. 

The  recover}'  of  a  good  book  is  a  sure  and  certain  resurrection.  The  envious  deluge  of 
oblivion  cannot  long  settle  over  such  works  as  these.  The  rainbow  springs  up^  and  we  see 
it  on  the  tempestuous  aspect  of  tliese  times, — a  sign  of  the  storm,  and  a  signal  of  peace ! 

We  are  not  now  employed  on  ruins.  John  Milton's  works  have  been  long  buried,  but 
they  are  not  consumed ; — long  neglected,  but  they  are  not  injured.  Many  of  them  certainly 
have  to  do  with  the  interests  of  time,  but  all  of  them  are  impregnated  with  thoughts  which, 
springing  fi-om  the  depths,  shall  partake  of  the  immortality  of  the  spirit,  and  outlive  the 
world  in  which  they  were  uttered.  Though  temporal  they  are  not  temporary.  There  is  a 
breadth  and  grandeur  of  aim  in  them,  which  embraces  the  well-being  of  man  both  here  and 
hereafler,  and  renders  them  interminably  precious.  "  Books,"  says  their  author,  "  are 
not  absolutely  dead  things," — "  they  contain  a  progeny  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as 
that  soul  whose  progeny  they  are," — "  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit  embalmed 
and  treasiured  up  to  a  life  beyond  life." — ^^  They  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy  and 
extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them."  It  is  astonishing  that  these  books  should 
not  in  our  time  have  been  appreciated  by  the  people,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  their  author,  but  for  the  general  interests  of  truth,  and  the  cultivation 
of  learning,  eloquence,  and  taste  amongst  us,  that  they  should  be  so  little  read.  Had  they 
been  lost, — had  his  enemies  succeeded  in  their  diabolical  project  of  mutilating,  or  of  annihi- 
lating the  chief  of  them, — had  other  priests  than  those  **  in  the  neighbourhood  of  liceds,"  met 
in  other  places,  over  sacerdotal  beer,  to  "  sacrifice  them  to  the  flames,"*  how  we  should  have 
lamented  over  our  irreparable  loss !  Having  his  poems,  we  should  have  learned  that  they 
sprung  up  out  of  the  ashes  of  controversy ; — we  should  then  "  imitate  the  careful  search  that 
Isis  made  for  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris !"  We  should  have  remembered  the  era  in  which 
he  lived,  and  we  should  have  felt  our  loss  as  deeply  as  we  sympathized  with  his  party, 

*  See  Richard  Baron's  note,  in  this  edition,  to  his  preface  to  the  Iconoclastes. 
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who  with  such  strong  hands  and  dauntless  hearts,  wrought  out  for  us  our  political  salva- 
tion. Possessing  them,  we  might  have  said,  that  wc  should  have  known  more  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  men,  and  have  been  admitted  into  the  presence-chamber  of  his  every-day  soul. — 
We  should  have  had  his  opinions  on  the  cardinal  points  of  human  and  divine  controversy, 
and  have  heard  him,  who  in  immortal  accents  dictated  the  ^^  Paradise  Lost,**  debate,  and 
reason,  and  argue,  as  an  orator,  and  a  politician !  Believing,  with  Coleridge,  that  poetry 
is  the  blossom  and  fragrancy  of  all  human  knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  passions, 
emotions,  language, — and  that  no  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet,  without  being  at  the 
same  time  a  profoimd  philosopher — we  should  certainly,  reasoning  from  verse  to  prose,  d 
prioriy  have  said,  that  such  a  mind  as  Milton's,  so  sober  and  yet  so  fiery,  so  full  and  yet  so 
strong,  so  replete  with  wisdom  and  so  stored  with  learning,  with  such  a  mastery  in  the 
execution  of  all  its  movements,  must,  if  roused  and  excited,  and  roused  and  excited  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  by  any  theme  or  cause  in  which  the  rights  of  man  or  the  honour  of  God  were 
concerned,  have  been  equally  splendid  in  any  undertaking;  and  that  even  in  the  very  different 
forms  of  prose  and  verse,  or  controversy  and  poetry,  his  efforts  would  be  distinguished  by 
the  identical  attributes  of  power  and  beauty ; — that  the  image  and  superscription  upon  each 
would  be  the  same ; — that  with  very  little  variation  where  it  was  possible,  (for  no  one  un- 
derstood decorum  better  than  Milton,)  the  very  same  terms  in  which  a  critic  of  his  poetry 
wodd  speak  of  that,  especially  of  his  didactic  poetry,  would  be  applicable  to  his  prose ; 
that  probably  the  mannerism  of  the  one  would  mark  the  other,  and  that  there  would  be 
so  striking  a  resemblance  and  analog}'  between  them,  that  you  might  safely  assert  that  the 
author  of  the  one  must  be  the  author  of  the  other.  We  should  learn  from  one  of  his  ex- 
quisite sonnets,  that  the  utter  loss  of  sight  followed,  and  that  he  knew  that  it  would  follow, 
his  exertions  in  composing  a  '^  Defence  of  the  People  of  England*'  against  Salmasius. 

"  overply*d 
In  Liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Of  whicli  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side." 

How  anxious  should  we  have  been  to  have  examined  and  pored  over  that  production,  vvliich 
the  world  had  obtained  from  the  magnanimous  poet  at  such  a  price  !  If  such  had  been  our 
anticipations  and  regrets,  what  would  be  onr  rapture,  to  have  rescued  a  fragment  from 
the  grasp  of  time,  and  have  unrolled  it  ? 

That  were  indeed  a  bursting  forth 
Of  genius  from  the  dust ! 

In  the  teeth  of  these  imaginary  regrets,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  these  works  of  John 
Milton  (and  in  this  respect  they  share  the  same  fate  with  those  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
others  of  the  same  age,  and  of  equal  merit)  are  by  the  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen 
comparatively  neglected — that  tens  of  thousands  of  readers,  and  diligent  ones  too,  in 
modem  novelties,  have  never  heard  of  Milton  as  aught  else  than  as  one  of  the  powers  of 
aong.     How  is  it  that  the  world  will  do  justice,  (nominally  at  least,)  to  the  minstrel,  and 
Dot  to  the  man, — thrill  \^dth  his  poetry,  and  neglect  his  prose  ?  Is  it  sheer  ignorance,  or  is  it 
neglect  ?  If  the  latter,  there  is  not  an  equal  instance  of  unworthy  neglect  on  record.     It  is 
ultimately  traceable  to  tlie  elevated  character  of  the  writings  themselves.     John  Milton 
was  a  teacher,  and  this  world  does  not  like  to  be  taught.     His  "  fit  audience,"  in  the  world, 
^-ill  always  be  "  few."     The  world's  taste  is  but  the  handmaid  and  servant  of  a  sterner 
and  stronger  power,  w  hose  empire  lies  in  the  passions  of  the  depraved  heart ;  which,  while 
unrenewed,  never  can  and  never  \\\\\  cease  to  treat   both   the  highest  ])oetry   and  the 
divinest  philosophy  with  mingled  hatred  and  contempt.     The  world  will  still  slay  the  pro- 
phet and  then  piously  build  his  sepulchre.     Whether  they  who  profess  to  be  the  i)atrons 
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of  Christian  literature,  have  joined  the  world  in  this  good  work,  is  another  and  a  wider 
question. 
I  ■  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  advert  to  some  accidental  circumstances  which  may  account  for, 

though  they  cannot  justify,  the  very  general  indifference  with  which  these  and  similar  works 
have  been  treated.  We  shall  not  allude  to  the  ponderous  and  expensive  form  in  which 
they  have  hitherto  appeared :  an  impediment  however  of  no  mean  importance. 

Now  that  the  prejudices  against  the  regicides,  under  which  opprobrious  term  are  included 
all  who  bore  part  against  King  Charles  I.  in  what  is  yet  termed  the  ^^  Great  Rebellion,** 
are  wearing  away,  tliey  need  not  be  classed  among  the  obstacles  referred  to.  The  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  Milton  and  his  compatriots  contended  for,  have 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  people  feel,  that  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  is  based  upon  the  fragment  of  the  Rebellion,  and  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  one  are  settled  by  the  other.  Tyranny,  absolute — Chailes  the  1st — 
tyranny,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  is  impossible.  A  few  shadows  and  semblances  of 
it  may  remain — ^but  spectres  are  out  of  date — 
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I  ^  the  sun  is  on  the  orient  wave, 

I  {  Each  fettered  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave  I 
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We  have  the  happiness  to  live  under  a  limited  monarchy,  with  republican  institutions — a 
mild  aristocracy,  a  temperate  but  powerful  democracy.  But  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for 
these  blessings  ?  Extremes  meet.  When  men  are  secure  they  are  ungrateful ;  and  when 
they  enjoy  those  rights  for  which  their  ancestors  fought,  they  forget  the  peril  and  toil  of 
the  achievement  We  must  also  remember  that  multitudes  in  this  country  are  too  busy 
with  the  present,  to  bestow  much  attention  on  the  past  or  futiu'e,  whether  near  or  less  re- 
mote. This  is  the  case  with  many,  too  many,  who  are  not  destitute  of  liberal  curiosity,  or 
incapable  of  relishing  the  pleasures  of  taste,  and  cherishing  the  liveliest  emotions  of 
gratitude  to  their  benefactors.  They  cannot,  while  under  the  perpetual  pressure  of  the  in- 
exorable daily  duties  or  pleasures  of  life,  be  either  affected  or  attracted  by  any  thing  else. — 
These  are  causes  which  have  been,  and  will  always  be,  in  action,  and  unless  jealously 
watched,  will  dwarf  us  into  a  nation  of  pigmy  "  toutos  cosmites." 

We  shall  find  too,  in  the  literary  injustice  ^-ith  which  these  works  have  been  treated,  and 
in  the  influence  which  the  parties  chargeable  with  it,  have  exercised  over  the  public  mind, 
another  extrinsic  cause  of  the  neglect  that  has  been  poured  upon  them.  The  critics  of 
Milton  have  hitherto  confined,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  their  labours  to  his  poetry, — ^a 
quarry  which  they  have  not  yet  exhausted.  And  as  they  seldom  have  entered  veiy  deeply 
into  the  art  itself,  employing,  as  it  must,  in  its  evolution  the  language  of  real  life,  or  prose, 
many,  instead  of  being  led  by  the  one  down  to  the  other,  are  apt  to  conclude,  that  sur- 
passing excellence  in  the  higher  department  of  literature  is  incompatible  with  success  in 
the  lower ;  overlooking  or  forgetting  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  best  writers  in  prose 
have  ever  been  the  poets ;  that  energy  of  thought  or  common  sense  is  a  characteristic  of  all 
genius ;  and  that  universality  is  the  prerogative  of  the  highest  Milton's  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  has,  for  a  long  while,  been  tacitly  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
most  bitter  antagonists.  It  unfortunately  happens  that  the  most  popular  of  his  biographers 
is  his  most  malignant  traducer.  Dr.  Johnson's  treatment  of  Milton  is,  in  ever}-  possible 
point  of  view,  bad ; 

^  Unmanly,  ignominious,  infamous ! " 

ITie  poetry  is  beyond  the  reach,  though  within  the  scope,  of  his  "  mighty  malice  ;'*  and  his 
meagre  and  contemptuous  references  in  the  life  of  their  author,  to  his  Prose  Works,  are  as 
discreditable  to  his  taste  and  insight  as  a  philosopher,  as  his  creed  is  disgraceful  to  him  as 
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an  English  politician.  With  an  eve  for  no  beauty,  an  ear  for  no  music,  a  heart  for  no 
ecstasies,  a  soul  in  no  unison  with  the  sympathies  of  humanity.  Dr.  Johnson  was  fitly 
doomed  to  be  the  giant  drudge  of  the  Delia  Cruscan  school ;  a  thunderer,  and  yet  his  own 
Cyclops,  whose  task  it  was  to  forge  the  bolts  of  destruction,  and  whose  glory  to  hurl  them. 
Who  that  (and  what  numbers !)  have  formed  their  estimate  of  these  Prose  Works  from  his 
account  of  them,  would  have  any  idea  of  their  real  merits  ?  If  his  report  be  fiadr  and  true, 
weD  might  we  exclaim  with  Manoah  in  the  Samson  Agonistes, 

Oh  I  miserable  change !  Is  this  the  man. 
That  invincible  Samson;,  far  renowned, 
Tlie  dread  of  Israel's  foes,  who  with  a  strength 
Equivalent  to  angels  walked  their  streets. 
None  offering  fight ;  who,  single  combatant, 
Dueird  their  armies,  ranked  in  proud  array, 
Himself  an  army :  now  unequal  match 
To  save  himself  against  a  coward  armed 
At  one  spear's  length ! 

Johnscm's  life  of  Milton  is  a  most  disingenuous  production.     It  is  the  trail  of  a  serpent 
orer  all  Milton's  works.     Nothing  escaped  the  fang  of  detraction.     Nothing  in  purity  of 
mamiers  and  magnanimity  of  conduct,  nothing  in  the  sanctity  of  the  bard,  in  the  noble 
works,  and  yet  nobler  life,  of  the  man,  could  shield  his  immeasurable  superior  from  cowardly 
and  almost  savage  malignity.     He  has  treated  his  very  ashes  with  indignity.     He  made 
himself  merry  with  the  mighty  dead.     He  trampled,  upon  his  memory  and  his  grave. 
And  who  can  deny  that  the  traducer  knew  full  well,  that  the  heart  of  his  countryman, 
then  mouldering  in  the  dust  of  death,  had  ever  beaten  high  with  the  sublimest  emotions 
of  love  to  his  country  and  to  his  God,  and  that  the  then  powerless  hand  of  our  mightiest 
minstrel,  could  not  be  convicted  of  having  ever  penned  a  line  which  did  not  equally 
attest  the  purity  of  his  motives  and  the  splendoiur  of  his  genius.     But  Johnson's  misrepre- 
sentations and  calumnies,  and  that  heartless  faction  of  which  he  was  certainly  an  eminent 
representative,  have  had  their  day :  and  inconceivably  injurious  though  they  have  been 
to  the  honour  of  John  Milton,  sure  we  are  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching,  yea  now  is, 
when  the  man  as  well  as  the  poet  shall  be  redeemed  from  obloquy — not  by  any  in- 
terpretation of  his  opinions  however  honest,  or  estimate  of  his  character  however  cor- 
rect, nor   even   by  the  panegyric  of  his  admirers  however  eloquent  (and  some  of  sur- 
passing merit  have  lately  been  pronounced) ;   but  the  great  achievement  shall  be  won 
by  himself,  and  by  himself  alone.     With  his  o^-n  strong  axe  shall  he  hew  down,  not 
merely  his  adversaries,  but  their  errors.     Let  him  but  be  heard.     The  charges  against 
him  are  in  all  hands;  here,  in  this  one  volume,  is  to  be  found   their  triumphant,  but 
neglected,  refutation. 

It  is  not  generally  kno^n,  that  in  the  Dictionary  Dr.  Johnson  takes  a  few  examples 
of  meanings  of  words  from  two  only  of  these  Prose  Works,  (the  Tract  on  Education 
and  the  Areopagitica,)  both  of  which  do  not  occupy  many  pages  of  this  edition,  while 
the  rest,  teeming  with  illustrations  equally  interesting  and  appropriate,  are  not,  we  believe, 
(mce  appealed  to.  In  the  Inaugiu-al  Discourse  delivered  by  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  on 
being  installed  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  is  it  not  remarkable,  that,  when 
upon  the  very  topic  of  eloquence,  and  that  the  eloquence  of  the  English  masters,  and  when 
urgently  advising  his  young  auditory  to  meditate  on  their  beauties,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  John  Milton  by  name.  "  Addison,"  says  Brougham,  (this  cannot  be  an  enu- 
meration of  all  the  favourites  ?)  *'  may  have  been  pure  and  elegant ;  Dryden  airy  and 
nirvous ;  Taylor  witty  and  fanciful  (! !) ;  Hooker  weighty  and  various ;"  but  the  young 
disciple  hears  not  once  mentioned  the  name  of  John  Milton,  whose  writings  are  most 
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deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  literature,  to  promote  the  study  of  which  was  the  main 

object  of  this  very  discourse.    Milton's  profound  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  authors,  was 

jll  equalled  only  by  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  them.    The  following  testimony,  taken 

I  from  the  first  letter  to  Leonard  Philara,  the  Athenian,  might  surely  have  given  additional 

I  weight  to  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Rector.    "  To  the  writings  of  those  illustrious  men 

which  your  city  has  produced,  in  the  perusal  of  which  I  have  been  occupied  from  my 
youth,  it  is  with  pleasure  I  confess  that  I  am  indebted  for  all  my  proficiency  in  literature.^ 
This  is  literary  injustice.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  illustrious  individual  we  refer 
to,  who  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  mind  of  his  age,  favoured  not  his  numerous  disciples, 
and  more  numerous  admirers,  with  a  criticism  upon  the  ^*  Areopagitica  '*  of  the  greatest 
**  schoolmaster  "  the  world  ever  produced ! 

Certain  parties  in  the  state,  who  cannot  endure  any  appeal  to  the  criteria  of  experience,  have 
set  up  a  cry,  ^^  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  !'*  The  formidable  phrase  holds  principally  in 
politics,  (and  in  this  point  of  view  it  is  a  dangerous  one,)  but  like  a  parasitical  weed  it  has 
begun  to  clasp  round  the  literature  of  our  forefathers,  and  should  be  rooted  up.  We  are 
firm  believers  in  the  capabilities  of  modems,  and  credit  not  the  notion  of  necessary  de- 
generacy ;  yet  we  must  profess,  that  we  hold  in  profoundest  veneration  that  aggregate  of 
communities  which  we  call  the  past  The  spirit  of  the  vaunting  cry  we  have  referred  to, 
would  throw  the  world  back  into  chaos.  As  far  as  individual  minds  are  concerned,  it  would 
extinguish  the  divinest  intellects  that  were  ever  enshrined  in  the  form  of  man.  Being  the 
ofispring  of  our  fathers,  we  come  into  their  stead.  Why  not  avail  ourselves  of  our  advan- 
tages ?  Why  not  profit  by  our  noblest  inheritance  ?  If  we  must  suffer  from  the  folly,  why 
not  make  use  of  the  wisdom,  of  our  ancestors  ?  Englishmen,  above  all  nations,  may  exclaim, 
'*  What  have  we,  that  we  have  not  received  ?"  What  a  treasure  of  moral  and  political 
wealth  is  there  not  laid  up  for  us  in  the  archives  of  the  past !  Even  novelty  itself  is  the 
effect  of  antiquity.  We  come  into  no  new  world !  We  are  cast  into  the  ancient  mould  of 
things !  Man  springs  from  man,  and  age  from  age ;  therefore  all  the  past  bears  upon  the 
present,  and  we  cannot  understand  thoroughly  that  which  is,  or  is  to  be,  without  also  know- 
ing that  which  has  been.  Knowledge  leans  upon  experience,  and  experience  leans  upon 
the  past !  But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  renew  the  foolish  fight  which  obtained  last  cen- 
tury, between  the  ancients  and  the  modems.  There  is  another  party  in  the  state  who  are 
perhaps  the  parents  of  the  noxious  phrase  we  have  referred  to,  and  should  have  been  first 
noticed.  These  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  that  which  is  most 
like  their  own ;  and  no  wonder  that  they  have  brought  it  into  contempt  Such  admirers  of 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  may  not  meet  with  it  here.  True  wisdom  knows  nothing  of 
the  terms  ancient  or  modem,  and  her  spheres  are  not  so  inharmoniously  adjusted  as  to  pro- 
duce confusion,  or  come  into  collision.  But  within  her  magic  circles  of  the  past,  rise  up 
the  awfiil  spirits,  ^'  whose  words  are  oracles  for  mankind,  whose  love  embraces  all  countries, 
and  whose  voice  sounds  through  all  ages !'' 

The  literary  character  of  the  times  may  also  be  unfavourable  to  our  undertaking. — This  is 

an  age  of  tracts,  not  of  folios — fruitful  in  flowers,  rather  than  in  the  forest-trees  of  literature, 

which  perhaps  it  is  the  tendency  of  civilization  to  root  up  or  to  fell.    The  mind  of  the 

country  is  to  be  irrigated,  some  say  regenerated,  by  a  sort  of  periodical  garden-engines. 

5  For  this  purpose  the  foimtains  of  the  great  deep  are  "  broken  tip,"  but  not  into:  yet  when 

we  remember  that  there  is  now  read  a  vast  deal  more  than  ever,  we  cannot  despair  of  an 
.  attempt  to  popidarize  in  this  "  multum  in  pan'o"  shape,  the  Prose  Works  of  our  great  poet 

Their  intrinsic  merits,  their  former  celebrity,  their  author's  fame,  the  daily  agitation  all  along 

since  their  publication,  of  the  very  principles  which  he  advocated,  and  which  thousands 

j  yet  deny,  should  have  swept  away  the  curse  of  the  dust  from  these  volumes  long  since,  and, 

f  in  ''  such  a  nation  as  this,  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit,^ 
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should,  in  spite  of  popular  ingratitude  or  fickleness,  or  the  fire  of  the  common  hangman,  or 
the  cavils  and  scandals  or  cobwebs  of  party  criticism,  have  opened  their  immortal  pages, 
and  caused  them  to  be  known  and  read  of  all  men,  who  are  capable  of  relishing  works  of 
art,  or  of  comprehending  or  realizing  truths,  for  the  forgetfiilness  or  rejection  of  any  one  of 
which,  **  whole  nations  sometimes  fare  the  worse/^ 

Principles,  whether  political  or  religious,  are  always  important  As  far  as  the  former  are 
concerned,  we  doubt  not  that  our  undertaking  will  be  as  successful  as  it  is  opportune.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  is  favourable  to  the  truths  which  John  Milton  taught.  The  tracts  on 
Ecclesiastical  Policy  possess  as  much  interest  now  as  when  they  were  first  published.  This 
*'  schoolmaster^  is  abroad :  and  a  whole  people  shall  rejoice  in  his  instructions,  as  they 
once  took  refuge  in  his  defence.  An  oracular  and  prophetical  voice,  long  silenced,  is  again 
heard,  warning  his  enemies,  and  guiding  and  encouraging  his  fiiends  and  followers,  never 
more  to  be  abashed  ! 

The  life  and  character  of  John  Milton  are  well  known,  and  the  great  political  events  of 

his  time,  have  of  late  received  satisfactory  and  abundant  illustration.     Omitting,  therefore, 

biographical  and  historical  details,  it  shall  be  our  object  to  present  the  reader  with  a  brief 

and  simple  account  of  the  contents  of  this  volume.     We  shall  observe  in  our  examination 

the  order  of  chronology.    All  the  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  letters,  and  a  few 

othen,  are  controversial,  and  relate  equally  and  entirely  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  They 

embrace  a  period  of  about  nineteen  years, — the  most  eventfiil  in  our  histoiy.     It  will  be 

interesting,  to  take  up  here  that  account  of  himself  which  an  ungenerous  adversary  had 

wrung  firom  him, — and  to  prefix  to  our  review  such  parts  of  it,  as  may  throw  the  light  of 

his  own  opinion  on  his  own  performances. 

In  "  The  Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,''  translated  fi-om  the  Latin  by 
Robert  Fellows,  A.  M.  Oxon.  he  is  led  in  self-defence  to  "  rescue  his  life  from  that  species 
of  obscurity,  which  is  the  associate  of  unprincipled  depravity." 

"  This  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  on  more  accounts  than  one :  first,  that  so  many 
good  and  learned  men  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  read  my  works,  may  not  be 
induced  by  this  fellow's  calumnies,  to  alter  the  favourable  opinion  which  ihey  have  formed 
of  me ;  but  may  be  persuaded  that  I  am  not  one  who  ever  disgraced  beauty  of  sentiment 
by  dtfonnity  of  conduct,  or  the  maxims  of  a  freeman  by  the  actions  of  a  slave ;  and  that  the 
whole  tenour  of  my  life  has,  by  the  grace  of  God,  hitherto  been  unsullied  by  any  enormity 
or  crime.  Next,  that  those  illustrious  worthies,  who  are  the  objects  of  my  praise,  may  know 
that  Dothing  could  afflict  me  with  more  shame  than  to  have  any  vices  of  mine  diminish  the 
force  or  lessen  the  value  of  my  panegyric  upon  them  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, whom  fate,  or  duty,  or  their  own  virtues,  have  incited  me  to  defend,  may  be  convinced 
from  the  purity  and  integrity  of  my  life,  that  my  defence,  if  it  do  not  redound  to  their 
honour,  can  never  be  considered  as  their  disgrace.  I  will  now  mention  who  and  whence  I 
ant  I  was  bom  at  London,  of  an  honest  family ;  my  father  was  distinguished  by  the 
undeviating  integrity  of  his  life  ;  my  mother  by  the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held,  and  the 
alms  which  she  bestowed.  My  father  destined  me  from  a  child  to  the  pursuits  of  literature ; 
aod  my  appetite  for  knowledge  was  so  voracious,  that  from  twelve  years  of  age  I  hardly 
ever  left  my  studies,  or  went  to  bed  before  midnight.  This  primarily  led  to  my  loss  of 
sight  My  eyes  were  naturally  weak,  and  I  was  subject  to  frequent  headaches ;  which, 
however,  could  not  chill  the  ardour  of  my  curiosity,  or  retard  the  progress  of  my  improve- 
menL  My  father  had  me  daily  instructed  in  the  grammar  school,  and  by  other  masters  at 
Iwme.  He  then,  after  I  had  acquired  a  proficiency  in  various  languages,  and  had  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  philosophy,  sent  me  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Here  I 
PM»ed  seven  years  in  the  usual  course  of  instruction  and  study,  with  the  approbation  of 
tii^gnod,  and  without  any  stain  upon  my  character,  till  1  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
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After  this  1  did  not,  as  this  miscreant  feigns,  run  away  into  Italy,  but  of  my  own  accord 
retired  to  my  father's  house,  whither  I  was  accompanied  by  the  regrets  of  most  of  the 
il  fellows  of  the  college,  who  shewed  me  no  common  marks  of  friendship  and  e43teem.     Qn 

:  ray  father's  estate,  where  he  had  determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days,  I  enjoyed 

an  inten^al  of  uninterrupted  leisure,  which  I  devoted  entirely  to  the  perusal  of  the  Greek  end 
Latin  classics ;  though  I  occasionally  visited  the  metropolis,  either  for  the  sake  of  purchas- 
ing books,  or  of  learning  something  new  in  mathematics  or  in  music,  in  which  I,  at  thai 
time,  found  a  source  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  In  this  manner  I  spent  five  years,  till 
my  mother's  death,  I  then  became  anxious  to  visit  foreign  parts,  and  particularly  Italy. 
My  father  gave  me  his  permission,  and  I  left  home  with  one  senant  On  my  departure, 
the  celebrated  Henry  Wootton,  who  had  long  been  King  James's  ambassador  at  Venice^ 
gave  me  a  signal  proof  of  his  regard,  in  an  elegant  letter  which  he  wrote,  breathing  not 
only  the  warmest  friendship,  but  containing  some  maxims  of  conduct  which  I  found  veiy 
useful  in  my  travels.  The  noble  Thomas  Scudamore,  King  Charles's  ambassador,  to  whom 
I  carried  letters  of  recommendation,  received  me  most  courteously  at  Paris.  His  lordship 
gave  me  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  learned  Hugo  Grotius,  at  that  time  ambassador  from 
the  Queen  of  Sweden  to  the  French  court ;  whose  acquaintance  I  anxiously  desired,  and  to 
whose  house  I  was  accompanied  by  some  of  his  lordship's  friends.  A  few  days  after,  when 
I  set  out  for  Italy,  he  gave  me  letters  to  the  English  merchants  on  my  route,  that  fhey 
might  shew  me  any  civilities  in  their  power.  Taking  ship  at  Nice,  I  arrived  at  Genoa,  and 
afterwards  visited  Leghorn,  Pisa,  and  Florence.  In  the  latter  city,  which  I  have  always 
more  particularly  esteemed  for  the  elegance  of  its  dialect,  its  genius,  and  its  taste,  I  stopped 
about  two  months ;  when  I  contracted  an  intimacy  with  many  persons  of  rank  and  leam* 
ing ;  and  was  a  constant  attendant  at  their  literary  parties ;  a  practice  which  prevails  there, 
and  tends  so  much  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  preservation  of  friendship.  No 
time  will  ever  abolish  the  agreeable  recollections  which  I  cherish  of  Jacob  Gaddi,  Carolo 
Dati,  Frescobaldo,  Cultellero,  Bonomatthai,  Clementillo,  Francisco,  and  many  others. 
From  Florence  I  went  to  Siena,  thence  to  Rome,  where,  after  I  had  spent  about  two  months 
in  viewing  the  antiquities  of  that  reno^-ned  city,  where  I  experienced  the  most  friendly 
attentions  from  Lucas  Holstein,  and  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  I  continued  my  route 
I  to  Naples.     There  I  was  introduced  by  a  certain  recluse,  with  whom  I  had  travelled  from 

Rome,  to  John  Baptista  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  a  nobleman  of  distinguished  rank  and 
authority,  to  whom  Torquato  Tasso,  the  illustrious  poet,  inscribed  his  book  on  friendship. 
During  my  stay,  he  gave  me  singular  proofs  of  his  regard ;  he  himself  conducted  me  round 
the  city  and  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy ;  and  more  than  once  paid  me  a  visit  at  my  lodg* 
ings.  On  my  departure  he  gravely  apologized  for  not  having  shewn  me  more  civility,  which, 
he  said  he  had  been  restrained  from  doing,  because  I  had  spoken  with  so  little  reserve  on 
matters  of  religion.     When  I  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  melan- 

{choly  intelligence  which  I  received,  of  the  civil  commotions  in  England,  made  me  alter  my 
purpose ;  for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  travelling  for  amusement  abroad,  while  my  fellow 
citizens  were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home.  While  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  Rome,  some 
merchants  informed  me  that  the  English  Jesuits  had  formed  a  plot  against  me  if  I  returned 
f  to  Rome,  because  I  had  spoken  too  freely  on  religion ;  for  it  was  a  rule  which  I  laid  down 

;  to  myself  in  those  places,  never  to  be  the  first  to  begin  any  conversation  on  religion ;  but  if 

any  questions  were  put  to  me  concerning  my  faith,  to  declare  it  without  any  reserve  or  fear. 
I  I  nevertheless  returned  to  Rome.     I  took  no  steps  to  conceal  either  my  person  or  my 

character ;  and  for  about  the  space  of  two  months,  I  again  openly  defended,  as  I  had  done 
before,  the  reformed  religion  in  the  very  metropolis  of  popery.     By  the  favour  of  God,  I  got 

(safe  back  to  Florence,  where  I  was  received  iiidth  as  much  affection  as  if  I  had  returned  to 
my  native  country'.    Tliere  I  stopped  as  many  months  as  I  had  done  before,  except  that  I 

I 
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mtde  an  excursion  for  a  few  days  to  Lucca ;  and  crossing  the  Apennines,  passed  through 
Bologna  and  Ferrara  to  Venice.     After  I  had  spent  a  month  in  surveying  the  curiosities  of 
this  ci^,  and  had  put  on  board  a  ship  the  books  which  I  had  collected  in  Italy,  I  proceed- 
ed through  Verona  and  Milan,  and  along  the  Leman  lake  to  Geneva.     The  mention  of  this 
city  brings  to  my  recollection  the  slandering  More,  and  makes  me  again  call  the  Deity  to 
witness,  that  in  all  those  places,  in  which  vice  meets  with  so  little  discouragement,  and  is 
practised  with  so  little  shame,  I  never  once  deviated  from  the  paths  of  integrity  and  virtue, 
and  perpetually  reflected  that,  though  my  conduct  might  escape  the  notice  of  men,  it  could 
DOt  elude  the  inspection  of  God.     At  Geneva  1  held  daily  conferences  with  John  Deodati, 
the  learned  Professor  of  Theology.    Then  pursuing  my  former  route  through  France,  I 
letomed  to  my  native  country,  after  an  absence  of  one  year  and  about  three  months ;  at 
the  time  when  Charles,  having  broken  the  peace,  was  renewing  what  is  called  the  episcopal 
war  with  the  Scots ;  in  which  the  royalists  being  routed  in  the  first  encounter,  and  the 
English  being  universally  and  justly  disaflected,  the  necessity  of  his  aflairs  at  last  obliged 
him  to  convene  a  parliament.     As  soon  as  I  was  able,  1  hired  a  spacious  house  in  the  city 
for  myself  and  my  books ;  where  I  again  with  rapture  renewed  my  literary  pursuits,  and 
where  I  calmly  awaited  the  issue  of  the  contest,  which  I  trusted  to  the  wise  conduct  of 
Fhmdence,  and  to  the  courage  of  the  people.    The  vigour  of  the  parliament  had  begun  to 
hnmble  the  pride  of  the  bishops.  As  long  as  the  liberty  of  speech  was  no  longer  subject  to 
cootroul,  all  mouths  began  to  be  opened  against  the  bishops ;  some  complained  of  the  vices 
of  the  individuals,  others  of  those  of  the  order.    They  said  that  it  was  unjust  that  they  alone 
should  difi*er  from  the  model  of  other  reformed  churches;  that  the  government  of  the 
diuzch  should  be  according  to  the  pattern  of  other  churches,  and  particularly  the  word  of 
God.    This  awakened  all  my  attention  and  my  zeal — I  saw  that  a  way  was  opening  for 
the  establishment  of  real  liberty ;  that  the  foundation  was  laying  for  the  deliverance  of 
oum  from  the  yoke  of  slaveiy  and  superstition  ;  that  the  principles  of  religion,  which  were 
the  first  objects  of  our  care,  would  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  manners  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  republic  ;  and  as  I  had  from  my  youth  studied  the  distinctions  between  religious 
and  civil  rights,  I  perceived  that  if  I  ever  wished  to  be  of  use,  I  ought  at  least  not  to  be 
wanting  to  my  countr}',  to  the  church,  and  to  so  many  of  my  fellow  Christians,  in  a  crisis 
of  so  much  danger ;  1  therefore  determined  to  relinquish  the  other  pursuits  in  which  I  was 
engaged,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  force  of  my  talents  and  my  industry  to  this  one  impor- 
tant object    I  accordingly  wrote  two  books  to  a  friend  concerning  the  reformation  of  the 
church  of  England."     The  noble  sacrifice  was  made— the  bard  became  a  patriot 

In  the  year  1641  appeared  his  first  controversial  production,  the  precise  object  of  which 
is  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  title — **  Of  Reformation  in  England,  and  the  Causes  that 
hitherto  have  hindered  it,-  written  to  a  Friend."  Our  author,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
already  attacked  prelacy,  in  his  Lycidas ;  and  his  hatred  of  their  yoke  had  not  abated  in  the 
course  of  the  four  years  which  elapsed  between  that  poem  and  this  work.  We  shall  touch 
with  a  light  hand  the  topics  of  these  two  books, — whif:h  are  hardly  surpassed  in  interest 
and  excellence  by  any  of  their  successors.  The  exordium  of  the  first  of  these,  full  of 
**  deep  and  retired  thoughts,"  sternly,  and  even  ruggedly,  but  devoutly  expressed,  charac- 
terizing, with  some  abnipt  intermixtures  of  style,  but  with  great  power,  the  origin  and 
increase  of  ecclesiastical  pravity,  concludes  with  a  passage  which  is  in  itself  an  achieve- 
ment and  perhaps  equal  to  any  that  ever  fell  fiom  his  pen,  describing  the  outbreak  of 
the  Reformation. 

"  But  to  dwell  no  longer  in  characterizing  the  depravities  of  the  church,  and  how  they 
sprang,  and  how  they  took  increase ;  when  I  recall  to  mind  at  last,  after  so  many  dark  ages, 
wherein  the  huge  overshadowing  train  of  error  had  almost  swept  all  the  stars  out  of  the 
finnament  of  the  church  ;  how  the  bright  and  blissful  Reformation  {by  divine  power)  strook 
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through  the  black  and  settled  night  of  ignorance  and  antichristian  tyranny,  methinks  a 
sovereign  and  reviving  joy  must  needs  rush  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears ;  and 
the  sweet  odour  of  the  returning  gospel  imbathe  his  soul  with  the  fragrancy  of  heaven. 
Then  was  the  sacred  Bible  sought  out  of  the  dusty  comers  where  profane  fSdschood  and 
neglect  had  thrown  it,  the  schools  opened,  divine  and  human  learning  raked  out  of  the 
embers  of  forgotten  tongues,  the  princes  and  cities  trooping  apace  to  the  new-erected  ban* 
ner  of  salvation  ;  the  martyrs,  with  the  unresistible  might  of  weakness,  shaking  the  powen 
of  darkness,  and  scorning  the  fiery  rage  of  the  old  red  dragon." 

Proceeding  then  to  the  question,  he  enumerates  the  hinderances  to  reformation  **  in  our 
forefathers'  days,  among  ourselves,"  in  English  protestants, — not  in  Providence,  not  in 
papistical  machinations, — which  had  been  in  operation  since  the  glorious  event  of  the  Re- 
formation.  These  impediments  he  reduces  to  two, — our  retaining  of  ceremonies,  and  con- 
fining the  power  of  ordination  to  diocesan  bishops,  exclusively  of  church  members.  **  Our 
ceremonies  are  senseless  in  themselves,  and  sen-e  for  nothing  but  either  to  facilitate  our 
return  to  popery,  or  to  hide  the  defects  of  better  knowledge,  and  to  set  off  the  pomp  of 
prelacy."  Mingled  with  this  dry  deduction  from  our  history,  of  the  causes  that  *'  hindered 
the  forwarding  of  true  discipline  " — (in  which  he  runs  over  the  times  of  Henry  VI I L,  his 
character,  and  the  conduct  of  the  bishops,  with  the  six  ^^  bloody  articles,"  or  as  Seldcn  calb 
them,  the  six-stringed  whip, — the  times  of  Edward  VI.,  his  infancy,  the  tumults  that  arose 
on  repealing  the  six  articles,  the  intrigues  of  the  bishops,  and  the  Northumberland  plot, — 
the  commission  to  frame  ecclesiastical  constitutions, — the  times  of  Elizabeth,  when 
Edward  VI.'s  constitutions  were  established, — showing  the  unwieldiness  of  these  times, 
and  the  impossibility  of  effecting  "  exact  reformation  at  one  push") — the  reader  will  meet 
with  such  declamation  against  the  whole  body  and  function  of  prelacy,  as  would  be 
infallibly  successful  if  pronounced  before  any  modem  auditory. 

The  hinderers  of  reformation  in  his  own  times  are  "  distinguished  "  into  three  sorts : — 
1.  Antiquitarians  (not  Antiquarians,  he  says,  whose  labours  are  useful  and  laudable).  2. 
Libertines.  3.  PoHticians.  Under  the  first  head,  the  Antiquitarians  will  find  established 
the  difference  between  our  bishops  and  those  of  purer  times,  in  their  election  by  the  hands 
of  the  whole  church  for  400  years  after  Christ,  and  that  in  dignity  they  were  only  equal  to 
their  co-presbyters.  Whether  antiquity  favours  modem  episcopacy  or  not,  it  is  shown, 
1 .  That  the  best  times  were  spreadingly  infected ;  2.  Tliat  the  best  men  of  those  times 
were  foully  tainted  ;  and  3.  That  the  best  writings  of  those  men  were  dangerously  adulte- 
rated. This  threefold  conruption  is  proved  at  large,  and  most  successfully.  It  seems  that 
even  so  early  as  1641,  when  in  his  33rd  year,  he  was  not  merely  a  puritan,  but  a  dissenter 
from  the  principle  of  our  establishment ;  for  in  anticipating  an  objection  on  tlie  ground  of 
drawing  the  proof  of  his  propositions  from  tlie  practice  of  ages  before  Constantine's  time,  and 
the  alliance  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  he  says,  ^^  I  am  not  of  opinion  to 
tliink  the  church  a  vine  in  this  respect,  because,  as  they  take  it,  she  cannot  subsist  without 
clasping  about  the  elm  of  worldly  strength  and  felicity,  as  if  the  heavenly  city  could  not 
support  itself  \i*ithout  the  props  and  buttresses  of  secular  authority."  His  object,  however, 
was  reformation,  not  subversion,  and  therefore  he  did  not  carry  this  principle  out  The 
character  and  conduct  of  Constantino  are  examined,  and  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Ariosto,  are 
quoted,  to  show,  that  it  may  be  concluded  for  a  received  opinion,  even  among  men  profess- 
ing the  Romish  church,  "  that  Constantine  marred  the  church."  The  last  topic  in  which 
he  deals  ^-ith  the  antiquitarian  at  his  own  weapon,  respects  the  estimation  which  the  an» 
cients  of  the  purer  times  had  of  antiquity ;  and  he  demonstrates  with  great  learning,  that  they 
acknowledge  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  and  refer  all  decision  of  controversy,  whether 
in  doctrine  or  discipline,  to  them.  Paragraphs  of  amazing  energy  and  incomparable  beauty 
will  be  found  under  this  head,  and  we  may  well  exclaim  with  the  writer,  "  Now,  sir,  for  the 
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love  of  holy  reformation,  what  can  be  said  more  against  these  importunate  clients  of  anti- 
qnityy  than  she  herself,  their  patroness,  hath  said  ?'*  He  exposes  the  drift  of  those  who  call 
for  antiquity : — "  they  fear  the  plain  field  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  chase  is  too  hot ;  they  seek 
the  dark,  the  bushy,  the  tangled  forest ;  they  would  imbosk  :  they  feel  themselves  strook  in 
the  transparent  streams  of  cUvine  truth ;  they  would  plunge,  and  tumble,  and  think  to  lie 
hid  in  the  foul  weeds  and  muddy  waters,  where  no  plummet  can  reach  the  bottom.  But 
\A  them  beat  themselves  like  whales,  and  spend  their  oil  till  they  be  dragged  ashore : 
though  wherefore  should  the  ministers  give  them  so  much  line  for  shifts  and  delays  ?  where- 
fore should  they  not  urge  only  the  gospel,  and  hold  it  ever  in  their  faces  like  a  mirror  of 
diamond,  till  it  dazzle  and  pierce  their  misty  eyeballs  ?  maintaining  it  the  honour  of  its 
absolute  sufficiency  and  supremacy  inviolable." 

The  Libertines,  the  second  class  of  hinderers,  as  they  would  object  to  all  discipline, — "  the 
dear  and  tender  discipline  of  a  father,  the  sociable  and  loving  reproof  of  a  brother,  the 
bosom  adnaonition  of  a  friend,"" — he  leaves  them  with  the  merry  friar  in  Chaucer,  and  refers 
iie  political  discourse  of  episcopacy  to  a  second  book,  which  we  will  proceed  to  examine. 

It  b  throughout  one  strain  of  wisdom  and  eloquence.  In  it  we  shall  find  set  forth  the  evils 
wUch  compel  subjects  to  chastise  rulers.  The  springs  of  a  series  of  past  and  approaching 
Masters  to  church  and  king,  and  people,  are  laid  bare.  The  wisdom  of  the  sage  and  the 
poet  is  upon  him.  If  ever  the  noble  language  of  Cowper,  his  warmest  admirer,  were  appli- 
abfe  to  humanity,  it  is  to  our  author. — 

A  terrible  sagacity  informs 
The  poet's  heart. 

The  introductory  remarks  upon  the  art  of  governing  and  ruling  nations,  and  its  general 
perversioD  in  Christian  commonwealths,  will  well  repay  the  attention  of  oui  countrymen 
at  the  present  time  ;  and  the  principles  throughout  this  book,  by  which  he  tries  the  third 
ind  last  hinderers  of  reformation,  namely,  the  Politicians,  who  assert  that  it  stands  not  with 
*'  reasons  of  state,"  are  not  affected  by  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  though  intended  for  the 
right  reverend  fathers  in  God,  the  bishops,  will  apply  as  well  now  as  heretofore,  both  to 
them,  and  to  every  thing  else  that  requires  reform.  "  Alas,  sir !  a  commonwealth  ought  to 
be  but  as  one  huge  Christian  personage,  one  mighty  growth  and  stature  of  an  honest  man, 
u  big  and  compact  in  virtue  as  in  body ;  for  look  what  the  grounds  and  causes  are  of  single 
happiness  to  one  man,  the  same  ye  shall  find  them  to  a  whole  state,  as  Aristotle,  both  in 
bis  Ethics  and  Politics,  from  the  principles  of  reason,  lays  down  :  by  consequence,  there- 
fcre,  that  which  is  good  and  agreeable  to  monarchy,  will  appear  soonest  to  be  so,  by  being 
good  and  agreeable  to  the  true  welfare  of  every  Christian  ;  and  that  which  can  bo  justly 
pfwed  hurtful  and  offensive  to  every  true  Christian,  will  be  evinced  to  be  alike  hurtful  to 
nonarchy  :  for  God  forbid  that  we  should  separate  and  distinguish  the  end  and  good  of  a 
monarch  from  the  end  and  good  of  the  monarchy,  or  of  that,  from  Christianity.  How  then 
this  third  and  last  sort  that  hinder  reformation,  will  justify  that  it  stands  not  with  reason 
of  state,  I  much  muse  ;  for  certain  I  am,  the  Bible  is  shut  against  thera,  as  certain  that 
neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  is  for  their  turns." 

The  schools  of  Loyola,  with  his  Jesuits,  are  then  summoned  into  the  field  ;  and  out  of 
them,  the  "  Politicians  "  allege,  1.  That  the  church-government  must  be  conformable  to  the 
cirfl  polity  ;  next.  That  no  form  of  church -government  is  agreeable  to  monarchy,  but  tliat 
of  bishops.  The  first  objection  is  annihilated  in  a  single  paragraph,  which  it  would  be  well 
for  the  peace  of  the  country,  for  oiur  statesmen,  who  have  ever  so  much  at  heart  the  honour 
of  the  church,  to  take  note  of  The  second  falls  to  pieces  naturally,  the  first  being  confuted. 
Yet  "  to  give  them,  "  says  our  author,"  play,  front  and  rear,  it  shall  be  my  task  to  prove,  that 
€pi$copacy,  with  that  authority  which  it  challenges  in  England,  is  not  only  not  agreeable, 
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but  tending  to  the  destruction  of  monarchy."     He  accordingly  deduces  the 
down  from  its  original,  and  amply  shows  what  Prynne  calls  '^  the  antipathic  of 
lordly  prelacie,  both  to  regal  monarchy  and  civil  unity."     The  title  of  one  of  p 
works,  published  in  the  same  year  as  this  of  Milton's,  runs  out  into  an  ind 
addition  to  what  we  have  above,  he  entitles  his  work,  ^'  An  historical  collectic 
execrable  treasons,  conspiracies,  rebellions,  seditions,   state-schisms,  contui 
monarchical  practices,  and  oppressions,  of  our  English,  British,  French,  Scotti 
lordly. prelates,  against  our  kingdoms,  laws,  liberties;  and  of  the  several  wan 
dissensions,  occasioned  by  them  in  or  against  our  realm,  in  former  and  latter  ag< 
with  the  judgment  of  our  own  ancient  writers,  and  most  judicious  authors,  1 
pretended  divine  jurisdiction,  the  calling,  lordliness,  temporalities,  wealth,  sec 
ments,  trayterous  practices,  unprofitablenesse,  and  mischievousnesse  of  lordly  ] 
to  king,  state,  church ;  with  an  answer  to  the  chief  objections  made  for  th< 
continuance  of  their  lordly  function."     The  cry  of  "  no  bishop,  no  king,"  w 
hear,  was  a  "  fetch  "  from  the  Jesuits.     "  They  feeling  the  axe  of  God's  refor 
ing  at  the  old  and  hollow  trunk  of  papacy,  and  finding  the  Spaniard  their  sun 
safest  refuge,  to  soothe  him  up  in  his  dream  of  a  fifth  monarchy,  and  withal  t 
decrepid  papalty,  have  invented  this  superpolitic  aphorism,  as  one  terms  it,  < 
one  king."     It  is  plain,  that  this  worthy  motto  "  no  bishop,  no  king,"  "  is 
batch,  and  infanted  out  of  the  same  fears." — "  But "  (the  folloviing  passage 
cover  a  republican  leaning)  "  what  greater  debasement  can  there  be  to  royal  d 
towering  and  stedfast  height  rests  upon  the  unmoveable  foundations  of  justi< 
virtue,  than  to  chain  it  in  a  dependance  of  subsisting  or  ruining,  to  the  painte 
and  gaudy  rottenness  of  prelaty,  which  want  but  one  puff  of  the  king's  to  bio 
like  a  pasteboard  house  built  of  court-cards  ?"  After  the  gentle  digression,  wl 
tale,  (and  it  is  one  of  the  "  curiosities  of  literature,")  he  returns  to  this  importai 
argues  it  out  in  terrible  earnest.     The  throne  of  a  king  being  established,  as  Sa 
justice,  he  maintains  that  ^*  the  fall  of  prelacy,  whose  actions  are  so  far  distan 
cannot  shake  the  least  fringe  that  borders  the  royal  canopy  " — and  three  reasoi 
from  the  many  secondary  and  accessory  causes,  that  support  monarchy,  and  all  ot 
wit,  the  love  of  the  subject,  the  multitude  and  valour  of  the  people,  and  store  c 
show  that  the  standing  of  this  order  is  dangerous  to  regal  safety.     Tlie  whole 
innumerable  and  grievous  complaints  of  every  shire  cried  out,  was  a  willing  witn< 
of  these  heads,  and  our  author  thunders  into  the  ears  of  prelates  and  king,  what 
were  panting  to  have  uttered.     Each  topic  becomes  a  formidable  redoubt  of 
declamation,  and  each  paragraph  is  worthy  of  attention.  Every  page,  as  we  appi 
of  the  work,  thickens  with  interest,  and  is  crowded  with  all  the  burning  rays  o 
passioned  oratory.    The  apostrophe  to  England  is  at  once  affecting  and  subli 
over  the  remainder  of  his  task  with  such  extreme  rapidity,  sentence  after  sen 
like  thunder,  smiting  like  lightning,  driving  like  a  whirlwind,  against  the  pre 
lordly  hierarchy,  that  we  must  fain  give  up  the  task  we  had  undertaken  int< 
the  reader.    The  reference  to  the  drift  of  the  "  bishop's  war"  (as  one  of  ik 
called  it)  with  Scotland,  is  tremendous, — "  to  make  a  national  war  of  a  surp 
tippet-scuffle,  and  engage  the  untainted  honour  of  English  knighthood,  to  unf 
ing  red-cross,  or  to  rear  the  horrid  standard  of  those  fatal  guly  dragons,  for 
purpose  as  to  force  upon  their  fellow-subjects  that  which  themselves  are  weary 
of  a  mass  book." — ^And  the  exhortation  to  England  and  Scotland  to  pursue  theii 
for  liberty  together,  is  an  admonitory  conclusion  worthy  of  this  magnificent  ] 
high  and  holy  ground  of  discipline  he  calls  for  immediate  reformation,  and  afl 
point  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  surrounding  it  with  a  vast  assemblage  of  j 
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answering  the  objections  of  the  bit  by  bit  reformers  of  Uiose  days,  the  piece  closes  in  a 
peroration  in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  piously  laying  the  sad  condition  of  England  before  the 
greatest  of  beings,  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  sublime  patriotic  ode  in  any  language. 
We  insert  the  prayer,  not  merely  to  save  the  trouble  of  reference,  but  to  excite  the  curiosity 
of  those  who  are  imacquainted  with  these  works,  when  it  is  not  gratified  by  drawing  at  once, 
as  in  this  instance,  upon  our  author.  We  omit  the  anathema,  with  which  the  petition  con- 
dudes, — it  is  a  curse  which  Walter  Scott  could  have  extended  to  three  volumes. 

^  Thou,  therefore,  that  sittest  in  light  and  glory  unapproachable,  Parent  of  angels  and 

men !  next,  thee  I  implore,  omnipotent   King,  Redeemer  of  that  lost  remnant   whose 

natnre  thou  didst  assume,  ineffable  and  everlasting  Love !  and  thou,  the  third  subsistence 

of  divine  infinitude,  illumining  Spirit,  the  joy  and  solace  of  created  things !  oneTriper- 

noal  Godhead  !  look  upon  this  thy  poor  and  almost  spent  and  expiring  church,  leave  her 

not  thus  a  prey  to  these  importunate  wolves,  that  wait  and  think  long  till  they  devour  thy 

tender  flock ;  these  wild  boars  that  have  broken  into  thy  vineyard,  and  left  the  print  of  their 

polluting  hoo&  on  the  souls  of  thy  servants.     O  let  them  not  bring  about  their  damned 

designs,  that  stand  now  at  the  entrance  of  the  bottomless  pit,  expecting  the  watchword  to 

open  and  let  out  those  dreadful  locusts  and  scorpions,  to  reinvolve  us  in  that  pitchy  cloud 

of  infernal  darkness,  where  we  shall  never  more  see  the  sim  of  thy  truth  again,  never  ho]>e 

fcf  the  cheerful  dawn,  never  more  hear  the  bird  of  morning  sing.     Be  moved  with  pity  at 

the  afflicted  state  of  this  our  shaken  monarchy,  that  now  lies  labouring  under  her  throes, 

lod  struggling  against  the  grudges  of  more  dreadful  calamities. 

'^0  thou,  that,  after  the  impetuous  rage  of  five  bloody  immdations,  and  the  succeeding  sword 
of  iniestine  war,  soaking  the  land  in  her  own  gore,  didst  pity  the  sad  and  ceaseless  revolu- 
tion of  our  swift  and  thick-coming  sorrows ;  when  we  were  quite  breathless,  of  thy  free 
gnce  didst  motion  peace,  and  terms  of  covenant  with  us ;  and  having  first  well-nigh  freed 
:  IS  firom  antichristian  thraldom,  didst  build  up  this  Britannic  empire  to  a  glorious  and 
cnnable  height,  with  all  her  daughter-islands  about  her ;  stay  us  in  this  felicity,  let  not  the 
obstinacy  of  oiu"  half-obedience  and  will-worship  bring  forth  that  viper  of  sedition,  that  for 
these  fourscore  years  has  been  breeding  to  eat  through  the  entrails  of  our  peace ;  but  let  her 
cast  her  abortive  spawn  without  the  danger  of  this  travailing  and  throbbing  kingdom  :  that 
we  may  still  remember  in  our  solemn  thanksgivings,  how  for  us,  the  northern  ocean  even  to 
tbe  firo2en  Thule  was  scattered  with  the  proud  shipwrecks  of  the  Spanish  armada,  and  the 
'"err  maw  of  heU  ransacked,  and  made  to  give  up  her  concealed  destruction,  ere  she  could 
Tent  it  in  that  horrible  and  damned  blast. 

•^  0  how  much  more  glorious  will  those  former  deliverances  appear,  when  we  shall  know 
them  not  only  to  have  save-d  us  from  greatest  miseries  past,  but  have  reserved  us  for  greatest 
happiness  to  come  !  Hitherto  thou  hast  but  freed  us,  and  that  not  fully,  from  the  unjust  and 
tjnnnous  claim  of  thy  foes ;  now  unite  us  entirely,  and  appropriate  us  to  thyself,  tie  us  ever- 
lastingly in  willing  homage  to  the  prerogative  of  thy  eternal  throne. 

**  And  now  we  know,  O  thou  our  most  certain  hope  and  defence,  that  thine  enemies  have 
been  consulting  all  the  sorceries  of  the  great  v/hore,  and  have  joined  their  plots  with  that 
sad  inteUigencing  tyrant  that  mischiefs  the  world  with  his  mines  of  Ophir,  and  lies  thirsting 
to  revenge  his  naval  ruins  that  have  larded  our  seas  :  but  let  them  all  take  counsel  together, 
and  let  it  come  to  nought ;  let  them  decree,  and  do  thou  cancel  it ;  let  them  gatlier  them- 
fiekes,  and  be  scattered ;  let  them  embattle  themselves,  and  be  broken ;  let  them  embattle, 
and  be  broken,  for  thou  art  with  us. 

"Then  amidst  the  hymns  and  hallelujahs  of  saints,  some  one  may  perhaps  be  heard  offer- 
ing at  high  strains  in  new  and  lofty  measures,  to  sing  and  celebrate  thy  divine  mercies  and 
oarreDous  judgments  in  this  land  throughout  all  ages ;  whereby  this  great  and  warlike 
nation,  instructed  and  inured  to  the  fenent  and  continual  practice  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
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and  casting  far  firom  her  the  rags  of  her  old  vices,  may  press  on  hard  to  1 
happy  emulation  to  be  foimd  the  soberest,  wisest,  and  most  Christian  peopl 
when  thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly-expected  King,  shalt  open  the  clouds  to  ji 
ral  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  distributing  national  honours  and  rewards  to 
just  commonwealths,  shalt  put  an  end  to  all  earthly  tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy 
mild  monarchy  through  heaven  and  earth  ;  where  they,  undoubtedly,  that  bj 
counsels,  and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for  the  common  good  of  religion  a 
try,  shall  receive  above  the  inferior  orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addition  of 
legions,  and  thrones  into  their  glorious  titles,  and  in  supereminence  of  beatii 
gressing  the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inseparal 
joy  and  bliss,  in  overmeasure  for  ever." 

To  this  and  other  attacks  from  puritan  pens,  bishop  Hall,  and,  about  tJ 
archbishop  Usher,  replied ;  the  former  in  **  An  humble  Remonstrance  to  th< 
Parliament,"  and  the  latter  in  the  "  Apostolical  Institution  of  Episcopa 
answers  to  these  very  learned  and  able  works  were  produced  in  the  same  yeai 

To  continue  our  extracts  from  the  Second  Defence  : — "  Afterwards,"  (that  i 
pamphlet,)  "  when  two  bishops  of  superior  distinction  vindicated  their  privileg 
principal  ministers,  I  thought  that  on  those  topics,  to  the  consideration  of  w 
solely  by  my  love  of  truth,  and  my  reverence  for  Christianity,  I  should  not 
worse  than  those,  who  were  contending  only  for  their  own  emoluments  and  i 
therefore  answered  the  one  in  two  books,  of  which  the  first  is  inscribe 
Prelatical  Episcopacy,  and  the  other  Concerning  the  Mode  of  Ecclesiastics 
and  I  replied  to  the  other  in  some  Animadversions,  and  soon  after  in  an  Aj 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Milton  was  a  match  for  the  learned  Usl 
weapons,  and  his  superior  in  other  respects.     The  first  of  the  replies,  so  far 
Dr.  Johnson's  snarl,  is  a  model  in  style,  of  simplicity  and  moderation,  and 
logic  and  sound  learning.     The  archbishop's  forte  lay  in  his  erudition,  and  1 
of  the  strongest  men  of  his  time ;  but  his  discomfiture  is  complete,  wher 
carries  the  controversy  before  a  higher  tribunal  than  that  of  antiquity.     Th 
inconveniency,   and   impiety  of  quoting   the   fathers  and    excluding   the 
method  adopted  by  the  episcopalians  (as  formerly  by  the  papists)  to  establ 
Christianity, — is  plainly,  strongly,  and  fiiUy  shown.  "  Whatsoever,"  says  our 
time  or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind  chance,  has  drawn  down  to  this  prese 
drag-net,  whether  fish  or  sea-weed,  shells  or  shrubs,  unpicked  and  unchosc 
fathers."     And  so  he  chides  the  good  prelate  for  divulging  useless  treatise 
the  specious  names  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarpus,  with  fragments  of  old  m 
distract  and  stagger  the  multitude  of  credulous  readers.     The  piece  is  hi 
perusal,  as  an  exposure  of  the  claims  of  tradition.  It  is  a  complete  dispersii 
**  cloud,  or  rather  petty  fog,  of  witnesses." 

The  other  performance,  entitled  "  The  Reason  of  Church-Govemmen 
Prelaty,"  and  principally  intended  against  the  same  archbishop's  account  o 
episcopacy,  is  in  every  point  of  view  a  valuable  and  powerfid  production, 
in  two  Books.  In  the  Preface,  (frequently  the  most  interesting  portion  of ' 
stating  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  chiurch-govemment,  and  after  referr 
tion,  or  rather  uproar,  concerning  it,  he  expresses  a  hope  that  England  will  1 
see-patriarchal,  nor  to  see-prelatical,  but  to  that  ministerial  order  of  presby  t 
which  tlie  apostles  instituted.  There  are  seven  chapters  in  this  Book,  of  whi 
the  titles,  merely  premising  that  there  is  more  in  each  than  meets  the  eye 
compactly  and  logically  arranged,  that  any  attempt  to  present  the  reader  ^ 
them,  without  injuring  their  cumulative  force,  would  be  impossible.    In  ch 
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tained.  That  church  gorernment  is  prescribed  in  the  gospel,  and  that  to  say  otherwise  is 
unsound.  In  ch.  II.  That  church  government  is  set  do\\Ti  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  to 
say  otherwise  is  untrue.  In  ch.  III.  That  it  is  dangerous  and  unworthy  of  the  gospel  to 
bold  that  church  government  is  to  be  patterned  by  the  law,  as  bishop  Andrews  and  the 
primate  of  Armagh  maintain.  In  ch.  IV.  That  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  priesthood  of 
Aaron  a  pattern  whereon  to  ground  episcopacy.  In  ch.  V.  we  have  a  reply  to  the  argu- 
ments of  bishop  Andrews  and  the  primate.  In  ch.  VI.  That  prelaty  was  not  set  up  for 
prevention  of  schism,  as  is  pretended ;  or  if  it  were,  it  performs  not  what  it  was  first  set 
up' for,  but  quite  the  contrary.  In  ch.  VII.  That  those  many  sects  and  schisms  by  some 
supposed  to  be  among  us,  and  that  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  ought  not  to  be  a  hinderance, 
but  a  hastening,  of  reformation.  In  proof  of  our  assertion,  that  there  is  more  in  each  chap- 
ter than  the  title  would  appear  to  warrant  us  to  expect,  take  these  few  sentences  from  the 
first  section,  on  the  importance  of  "  discipline."  "  What  need  I  instance  ?  He  that  hath 
read  with  judgment,  of  nations  and  commonwealths,  of  cities  and  camps,  of  peace  and  war, 
sea  and  land,  will  readily  agree  that  the  floiurishing  and  decaying  of  all  civil  societies,  all 
tbe  moments  and  turnings  of  human  occasions,  are  moved  to  and  fro  as  upon  the  axle  of 
dscipline.  So  that  whatsoever  power  or  sway  in  mortal  things  weaker  men  have  attributed 
to  fortune,  I  durst  with  more  confidence  (the  honour  of  Divine  Providence  ever  saved) 
ascribe  either  to  the  vigour  or  the  slackness  of  discipline.  Nor  is  there  any  sociable  per- 
fection in  this  life,  civil  or  sacred,  tliat  can  be  above  discipline ;  but  she  is  that  which  with 
her  musical  cords  preserves  and  holds  all  the  parts  thereof  together.  And  certainly  disci- 
|dine  is  not  only  the  removal  of  disorder ;  but  if  any  visible  shape  can  be  given  to  divine 
things,  the  very  visible  shape  and  image  of  virtue,  whereby  she  is  not  only  seen  in  the 
legnlar  gestures  and  motions  of  her  heavenly  paces  as  she  walks,  but  also  makes  the  har- 
Booy  of  her  voice  audible  to  mortal  ears.  Yea,  the  angels  themselves,  in  whom  no  disorder 
is  feared,  as  the  apostle  that  saw  them  in  his  rapture  describes,  are  distinguished  and 
quatemioned  into  their  celestial  princedoms  and  satrapies,  according  as  God  himself  has 
writ  his  imperial  decrees  through  the  great  provinces  of  heaven.  The  state  also  of  the 
blessed  in  paradise,  though  never  so  perfect,  is  not  therefore  left  without  discipline,  whose 
golden  suneying  reed  marks  out  and  measures  every  quarter  and  circuit  of  New  Jerusalem. 
Yet  is  it  not  to  be  conceived,  that  those  eternal  effluences  of  sanctity  and  love  in  the  glori- 
fied saints  should  by  this  means  be  confined  and  cloyed  with  repetition  of  that  which  is 
prescribed,  but  that  our  happiness  may  orb  itself  into  a  thousand  vagancies  of  glory  and 
delight,  and  with  a  kind  of  eccentrical  equation  be,  as  it  were,  an  invariable  planet  of  joy 
and  fip'licity  ;  how  much  less  can  we  believe  that  God  would  leave  his  frail  and  feeble,  though 
not  less  beloved  church  here  below,  to  the  perpetual  stumble  of  conjecture  and  disturbance 
in  this  our  dark  voyage,  without  the  card  and  compass  of  discipline  !" 

There  are  numerous  passages,  rising  like  this,  naturally,  out  of  the  subject,  not  thrown  in 
fiiT  the  sake  of  ornament,  in  each  of  these  seven  chapters  of  the  1st  Book,  every  whit  equal 
to  this,  and  of  every  sort  and  variety  of  eloquence.  Milton's  flights  into  the  regions  of  imagery 
are  never  taken  either  for  the  sake  of  display,  or  to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  an  argument 
He  is  never  in  the  air  when  he  should  be  on  the  ground.  He  resorts  to  the  wings  of  rhe- 
toric, from  the  firm  summit  of  a  vast  pile  of  argumentation,  and  though  for  awhile  he  may 
be  lost  in  the  solar  blaze,  he  soon  comes  dovra  with  "  fell  swoop  "  to  his  quarry.  The 
2nd  Book  consists  of  a  preface,  three  chapters,  and  a  conclusion.  Awe-stricken  yet  are  we 
in  perusing  the  preface  to  this  2nd  Book.  More  or  less  than  man  he  must  be  who  can 
read  it  without  emotion.  It  is  throughout  magnificent, — a  glimpse  into  the  heart  and  soul 
of  Milton.  He  opens  his  bosom — he  discourses  with  his  conscience  in  our  presence.  He 
<iiscloses  his  convictions  of  duty,  and  discovers  his  confidence  of  rectitude.     He  divulges 

his  lofty  hopes,  springing  out  of  his  patriotism  and  his  piety.  Here  we  have  that  remarkable 
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*'  covenant  with  the  knowing  reader,"  to  attempt  ere  long  some  poetical  work,  which  his 
countr^'men  would  not ''  let  die."  The  noble  promise  is  a  pledge  for  the  greatest  perfonn* 
ance.  His  aspirations  amount  to  positive  faith :  Paradise  Lost  is  seen  at  the  end  of  the 
radiant  vista.  This,  exordium  is  too  long  to  extract  entire :  any  fragmentary  anticipatiiin 
of  it  would  spoil  the  whole.  Tlie  electrical  shock  which  follows  invariably  the  voice  of  tme 
eloquence,  and  proves  incontestably  its  power  and  presence,  admonishes  us  to  point,  in  this 
instance,  the  reader's  attention  to  the  exordium  at  once,  and  in  silence.  It  is  ^^  a  sevenfiild 
chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies." 

In  the  1st  chapter  of  the  2nd  book,  the  author  maintains  that  prclaty  opposes  the  reason 
and  end  of  the  gospel  in  three  ways,  and  first  in  her  outward  form.  *^  Who  is  there  that 
measures  wisdom  by  simplicity,  strength  by  suffering,  dignity  by  lowliness  ?  Who  is  there 
that  counts  it  first  to  be  last,  something  to  be  nothing,  and  reckons  himself  of  great  command 
in  that  he  is  a  ser^^ant?  Yet  God,  when  he  meant  to  subdue  the  world  and  hell  at  once,  part 
of  that  to  salvation,  and  this  wholly  to  perdition,  made  choice  of  no  other  weapons  or  auxili- 
aries than  these,  whether  to  save  or  to  destroy*  It  had  been  a  small  mastery  for  him  to 
have  dra\iTi  out  his  legions  into  array,  and  fiankcd  them  with  his  thunder ;  therefore  he  sent 
foolishness  to  confute  ^^dsdom,  weakness  to  bind  strength,  despisedness  to  vanquish  pride.** 

In  the  2nd  chapter  it  is  maintained,  that  the  ceremonious  doctrine  of  prelaty  oppoaeth 
the  reason  and  end  of  the  gospel. 

In  the  3rd  chapter,  the  thesis  is,  That  prelatical  jurisdiction  opposeth  the  reason  and  end 
of  the  gospel  and  state.  The  political  reasons  against  this  obnoxious  form  of  church- 
government  will  probably  be  most  interesting  to  the  majority  of  his  readers.  There  is  an 
evident  leaning  to  independency  in  all  of  the  preceding  works. 

Bishop  Hall,  or  his  son,  or  nephew,  more  witty  than  wise,  having  published  ^'  a  Defence 
of  the  Humble  Remonstrance,"  Milton's  next  work  was  "  Animadversions"  upon  it  The 
preface  apologizes  for  that  harshness  of  style  which  he  felt  justified  in  adopting.  This  he 
does  to  satisfy  tender  consciences,  who  might  shrink  firom  the  employment  of  such  a  weapon 
as  satire  in  such  a  cause.  The  point  is  enlarged  upon  in  the  preface  to  the  next  work.  In 
"  uncasing  the  grand  imposture,"  he  copes  with  his  adversary,  sentence  by  sentence,  and 
thus  vindicates  truth  by  taking  the  sophist  short  *^  at  the  first  bound."  It  is  one  of  the 
plcasantest  of  the  theological  tracts ;  nor  is  it,  although  a  tragi-comic  dialogue  between  un- 
equal competitors,  less  subtle  or  profound  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  We  may  refer  to  the 
answer  to  the  Remonstrant's  assertion  in  the  4th  section,  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  passages 
ever  penned.  The  topic  itself  was  a  hackneyed  one,  even  in  those  days,  but  they  who  are 
acquainted  yriih  these  writings,  know  full  well,  that  however  unpromising  a  subject  may 
appear  to  be,  it  is  best  to  see  what  is  made  of  it,  lest  by  overlooking  it  we  miss  some  of  the 
finest  things  in  the  language.  We  give  the  conclusion  of  the  beautiful  prayer,  or  rather  prayer- 
ode,  with  which  the  section  closes.  ^^  Come  therefore,  O  thou  that  hast  the  seveu  stars  in 
thy  right  hand,  appoint  thy  chosen  priests  according  to  their  orders  and  courses  of  old,  to 
minister  before  thee,  and  duly  to  press  and  pour  out  the  consecrated  oil  into  thy  holy  and 
ever-burning  lamps.  Thou  hast  sent  out  the  spirit  of  prayer  upon  thy  ser^^ants  over  all  the 
land  to  this  effect,  and  stirred  up  their  vows  as  the  sound  of  many  waters  about  thy  throne. 
Every  one  can  say,  that  now  certainly  thou  hast  visited  this  land,  and  hast  not  forgotten  the 
\  I  utmost  comers  of  the  earth,  in  a  time  when  men  had  thought  that  thou  wast  gone  up  from 

us  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  heavens,  and  hadst  left  to  do  marvellously  among  the  sons  of 


J  • .  these  last  ages.     O  perfect  and  accomplish  thy  glorious  act !  for  men  may  leave  their  works 

^  i  unfinished,  but  thou  art  a  God,  thy  nature  is  perfection :  shouldst  thou  bring  us  thus  far  on 

from  Egypt  to  destroy  us  in  this  wilderness,  though  we  deserve  ;  yet  thy  great  name  would 
suffer  in  the  rejoicing  of  thine  enemies,  and  the  deluded  hope  of  all  thy  servants.  When 
thou  hast  settled  peace  in  the  church,  and  righteous  judgment  in  thy  kingdom,  then  shall 
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ail  tby  saints  address  their  voices  of  joy  and  triumph  to  thee,  standing  on  the  shore  of  that 
Red  sea  into  which  our  enemies  had  almost  driven  us.  And  he  that  now  for  haste  snatches 
up  a  plain  ungamished  present  as  a  thank-offering  to  thee,  which  could  not  be  deferred,  in 
regard  of  thy  so  many  late  deliverances  wrought  for  us  one  upon  another,  may  then  perhaps 
take  up  a  harp,  and  sing  thee  an  elaborate  song  to  generations.  In  that  day  it  shall  no 
more  be  said  as  in  scorn,  this  or  that  was  never  held  so  till  this  present  age,  when  men 
have  better  learnt  that  the  times  and  seasons  pass  along  under  thy  feet,  to  go  and  come  at. 
thy  bidding ;  and  as  thou  didst  dignify  our  fathers'  days  with  many  revelations  above  all  the 
foregoing  ages,  since  thou  tookest  the  flesh ;  so  thou  canst  vouchsafe  unto  us  (though  un- 
worthy) as  large  a  portion  of  thy  Spirit  as  thou  pleasest :  for  who  shall  prejudice  thy  all- 
governing  will  ?  seeing  the  power  of  thy  grace  is  not  passed  away  with  the  primitive  times, 
as  fond  and  faithless  men  imagine,  but  thy  kingdom  is  now  at  hand,  and  thou  standing  at 
the  door.  Come  forth  out  of  thy  royal  chambers,  O  Prince  of  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  ! 
put  on  the  visible  robes  of  thy  imperial  majesty,  take  up  that  unlimited  sceptre  which  thy 
Almighty  Father  hath  bequeathed  thee ;  for  now  the  voice  of  thy  bride  calls  thee,  and  all 
creatures  sigh  to  be  renewed." 

The  next  section,  containing  the  law  case,  is  perhaps  next  also  in  excellence.  The  ser- 
mons are  always  better  than  the  texts ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  this  is  the  third  work 
aa  the  same  subject  in  one  year,  its  perusal  may  well  excite  our  wonder. 

Next  year  his  last  work  on  the  puritan  side  of  the  controversy  came  out,  "  An  Apology 

far  Smectymnuus,"  in  reply  to  bishop  Hall  or  his  son's  *'  Modest  Confutation  against  a 

scandalous  and  seditious  Libel."    The  bishop's  personalities  may  have  quickened  as  they 

certainly  sharpened  the  movements  of  his  pen,  and  hastened  this  publication,  in  which  he 

justifies  at  large  the  style  and  manner  of  his  prior  work ;  and  after  making  his  reader  merry 

at  the  expense  of  his  modest  opponent's  title,  proceeds  to  vindicate  his  own  character,  and 

fcmish  us  with  an  eloquent  and  interesting  account  of  himself,  his  education,  studies,  and 

pimuits.     We  refer  those  who,  though  on  our  author's  side,  dislike  his  "  honest  way  of 

writing,"  to  the  fiVst  section  in  this  tract  for  a  most  interesting  digression  on  style.     He 

well  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  poured  his  overwhelming  sarcasms  on  his  assailants. 

It  was  as  much  out  of  his  power  to  alter  or  soften  the  style  in  which  he  wTote,  and  for 

which  he  has  been  insolently  abused,  as  to  "  dissolve  the  ground  work  of  nature,  which 

God  created  in  him."    A  regard  to  truth,  the  relief  of  his  *'  harden,"  the  full  reflection  of  his 

veiT  soul,  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  its  emotions  on  his  friends  or  his  foes,  rendered  it 

impossible  for  him  to  divest  himself  of  it.     We  will  quote  a  passage  from  the  section  we 

refer  to. 

^  In  times  of  opposition,  when  either  against  new  heresies  arising,  or  old  corruptions  to 
be  reformed,  this  cool  unpassioned  mildness  of  positive  wisdom  is  not  enough  to  damp  and 
asionish  the  proud  resistance  of  carnal  and  false  doctors,  then  (that  I  may  have  leave  to  soar 
awhile  as  the  poets  use)  Zeal,  whose  substance  is  ethereal,  arming  in  complete  diamond, 
ascends  his  fier}'  chariot  drawn  with  two  blazing  meteors,  figured  like  beasts,  but  of  a 
higher  breed  than  any  the  zodiac  yields,  resembling  two  of  those  four  which  Ezekiel  and 
Sl  John  saw ;  the  one  visaged  like  a  lion,  to  express  power,  high  authority,  and  indigna- 
tion ;  the  other  of  countenance  like  a  man,  to  cast  derision  and  scorn  upon  perverse  and 
fraadulent  seducers :  with  these  the  invincible  warrior.  Zeal,  shaking  loosely  the  slack 
reins,  drives  over  the  heads  of  scarlet  prelates,  and  such  as  are  insolent  to  maintain  traditions, 
bruising  their  stiff  necks  under  his  flaming  wheels." 

The  most  splendid  part  of  the  performance,  is  the  eulogy  on  the  Long  Parliament ;  but 
he  is  always  instructive,  and  most  so  when  he  leaves  his  merryman  of  the  text,  and  strikes 
out  into  incidental  or  collateral  topics.  He  is  very  severe  upon  the  clergy,  not  only  because 
Aeir  principles  were  in  his  opinion  dangerous,  and  their  practice  disgraceful,  but  his  usage 
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at  their  hands  was  barbarous. — ^Vhat  can  be  more  so  than  this  serious  saying  of  old  or 
young  Hall, — *^  You  that  love  Christ,  and  know  this  miscreant  wretch,  stone  him  to  death, 
lest  you  smart  for  his  impunity/'  This  is  the  language  of  a  bishop,  or  of  his  son,  but  is  it 
that  of  a  Christian  ?  Milion^s  spirit  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  HalPs.  "  In  his  whole  life 
he  never  spake  against  a  man  even  that  his  skin  should  be  grazed/'  HalPs  murderous 
advice  is  certainly  of  a  piece  with  that  pious  prayer  which  is  recorded  in  his  Memoranda 
of  his  own  Life,  concerning  the  subtle  and  wily  atheist,  that  had  so  grievously  perplexed 
and  gravelled  him  at  Sir  Robert  Drurj-'s,  till  he  prayed  the  Lord  to  remove  him^  and  his 
prayers  were  heard ;  for  shortly  after  the  atheist  went  to  London,  and  there  perished  of  the 
plague  in  great  miser}'.  But  what  can  be  expected  from  a  man  who  in  one  of  his  epistles 
dares  to  assert  that  "  separation  from  the  church  of  England  is  worse  than  whoredom  or 
drunkenness  ?  "  The  formularies  of  the  church  as  by  law  established,  are  examined  in  the 
1 1th  section,  and  severely  exposed.  Being  taxed  by  his  adversary  with  a  want  of  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  councils  and  fathers  of  the  church,  we  have  in  the  12th  section  a  re- 
markable account  of  his  reading  in,  and  of  his  opinion  of,  them,  which  concludes  by 
advising  his  readers  not  to  be  deceived  "  by  men  that  would  overawe  your  ears  with  big 
names  and  huge  tomes,  that  contradict  and  repeal  one  another,  because  they  can  cram  a 
margin  with  citations.  Do  but  winnow  their  chaff  from  their  wheat,  ye  shall  see  their  great 
heap  shrink  and  wax  thin  past  belief."'  We  have  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  character 
of  the  nonconformists.  "  We  hear  not  of  any,  which  are  called  nonconformists,  that  have 
been  accused  of  scandalous  living ;  but  are  known  to  be  pious,  or  at  least  sober ,  men." 
After  answering  a  few  more  impertinent  points,  his  adversary  having  said  tliat  he  had  met 
with  "  such  a  volley  of  expressions,  as  he  would  never  desire  to  have  them  belter  clothed." 
— "  For  me,  readers,"  says  the  ingenuous  apologist,  **  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  utterly  un- 
trained in  those  rules  which  best  rhetoricians  have  given,  or  unacquainted  with  those  ex- 
amples which  the  prime  authors  of  eloquence  have  written  in  any  learned  tongue ;  yet  true 
eloquence  I  find  to  be  none,  but  the  serious  and  hearty  love  of  truth :  and  that  whose  mind 
soever  is  fully  possessed  with  a  fervent  desire  to  know  good  things,  and  with  the  dearest 
charity  to  infuse  the  knowledge  of  them  into  others,  when  such  a  man  would  speak,  his 
words  (by  what  I  can  express)  like  so  many  nimble  and  airj'  senitors  trip  about  him  at 
command,  and  in  well-ordered  files,  as  he  would  wish,  fall  ai)tly  in  their  own  places.**  The 
remainder  of  this  discourse  is  devoted  to  the  further  castigation  of  his  adversary,  recom* 
mends  the  total  removal  of  prelaty,  the  due  distribution  of  church  property,  and  predicts 
that  when  their  coffers  are  emptied  their  voices  will  be  dumb.  This  is  the  last  time  he 
drew  his  pen  for  the  presbyterians,— or  rather,  not  so  much  for  presbyterianism,  as  for 
liberty ;  and  in  her  behalf  we  shall  soon  find  that  he  had  to  wage  war  against  his  former 
allies,  whose  recreant  steps  led  them  at  last  to  fight  against  her  imder  the  prelatical 
banner.  The  bishops  fell,  and  Milton  went  on,  and  took  no  more  notice  of  them,  except 
in  conjunction  with  the  puritan  apostates,  whose  perilous  battle  he  fought,  and  whoae 
victor}'  was  soon  abused. 

He  thus  refers  to  these  works  in  liis  narrative, — "  On  this  occasion  it  was  supposed  that 
I  brought  a  timely  succour  to  the  ministers,  who  were  hardly  a  match  for  the  eloquence  of 
their  opponents ;  and  from  that  time  I  was  actively  employed  in  refuting  any  answers  that 
appeared.  When  the  bishops  could  no  longer  resist  the  multitude  of  their  assailants,  I  had 
leisure  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  other  subjects ;  to  the  promotion  of  real  and  substantial  liberty  ; 
which  is  rather  to  be  sought  from  within  than  from  without;  and  whose  existence  depends 
not  so  much  on  the  terror  of  the  sword,  as  on  sobriety  of  conduct,  and  integrity  of  life. 
When  therefore  I  perceived  that  there  were  three  species  of  liberty,  which  are  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  social  life ;  religious,  domestic,  and  civil ;  and  as  I  had  already  written  con- 
cerning the  first,  and  the  magistrates  were  strenuously  active  concerning  the  third,  I  de- 
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tennined  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  second,  or  the  domestic  species.  As  this  seemed  to 
involve  three  material  questions,  the  condition  of  the  conjugal  tie,  the  education  of  children, 
and  the  free  publication  of  thought,  I  made  them  objects  of  distinct  consideration." 

We  now  come  to  his  Four  Treatises  on  the  subject  of  Marriage  and  Divorce.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  marriage  are  well  known.  Its  imprudence  is  astonishing,  but  it  is  less 
ao  to  find  that  his  wife's  wanton  outrage  should  have  been  the  occasion  of  these  extraordi- 
nary productions.  It  is  true  they  originated  in  his  own  misfortune,  yet  in  such  times  there 
most  have  been  numbers  in  the  same  predicament  with  himself;  and  his  honest  pleadings 
on  behalf  of  domestic  liberty,  were  perhaps  as  seasonable,  as  they  are,  whatever  we  may 
tbink  of  his  principles,  undoubtedly  eloquent ;  and  their  effect  was  far  from  inconsiderable. 
He  evidently  regarded  them  as  not  the  least  of  his  labours  on  behalf  of  liberty. 

**  I  explained  my  sentiments,  not  only  on  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage,  but  the 
dissolution,  if  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary ;  and  I  drew  my  arguments  from  the 
divine  law,  which  Christ  did  not  abolish,  or  publish  another  more  grievous  than  that  of 
Moses.  I  stated  my  own  opinions,  and  those  of  others,  concerning  the  exclusive  exception 
of  fornication,  which  our  illustrious  Seldcn  has  since,  in  his  Hebrew  Wife,  more  copiously 
discussed :  for  he  in  vain  makes  a  vaunt  of  liberty  in  the  senate  or  in  the  forum  who 
langnishes  under  the  vilest  servitude  to  an  inferior  at  home.  On  this  subject  therefore  I 
pobfished  some  books,  which  were  more  particularly  necessary  at  that  time,  when  man  and 
wife  were  often  the  most  inveterate  foes,  when  the  man  often  staid  to  take  care  of  his  chil- 
dren at  home,  while  the  mother  of  the  family  was  seen  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  threaten- 
ing death  and  destruction  to  her  husband.'* 

This  was  his  case, — his  wife's  friends  were  royalists,  and  she  deserted  him  only  one 
month  after  marriage,  on  the  plea  of  revisiting  them.  He  determined  to  repudiate  her,  and 
to  justify  his  resolution,  published  in  the  year  1644  his  ^^  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce,  restored  to  the  good  of  both  sexes,"  and  dedicated  it  to  the  parliament  and  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  in  order  that,  as  they  were  busy  about  the  general  reformation  of  the 
tingdom,  they  might  also  take  this  matter  into  consideration.  "  If  the  wisdom,  the  justice, 
the  purity  of  God,  be  to  be  cleansed  from  the  foulest  imputations,  which  are  not  to  be 
avoided,  if  charity  be  not  to  be  degraded,  and  trodden  down  under  a  civil  ordinance,  if 
iratrimony  be  not  to  be  advanced  like  that  exalted  perdition,  *  above  all  that  is  called 
God,'  or  goodness,  nay,  against  them  both,  then  I  dare  affirm,  there  will  be  found  in  the 
contents  of  this  book  that  which  may  concern  us  all."  He  declares  his  object  to  be  to 
prove,  first.  That  other  reasons  of  divorce  besides  adultery  were,  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
are  yet  to  be,  allowed  by  the  christian  magistrate,  as  a  piece  of  justice,  and  that  the  words 
of  Christ  are  not  hereby  contraried :  next.  That  to  prohibit  absolutely  any  divorce  what- 
^er,  except  those  which  Moses  excepted,  is  against  the  reason  of  law.  The  grand  position 
is  this :  That  indisposition,  unfitness,  or  contrariety  of  mind,  arising  from  a  cause  in  nature, 
unchangeable,  hindering,  and  ever  likely  to  hinder,  the  main  benefits  of  conjugal  society, 
which  are  solace  and  peace;  is  a  greater  reason  of  divorce  than  adultery,  or  natural 
6i;ndity,  provided  there  be  a  mutual  consent  for  separation.  He  makes  out  a  strong  primd 
facie  case ;  but  in  so  nice  and  difficult  an  argument,  conducted  so  learnedly,  by  so  splendid 
a  casuist,  and  in  the  due  and  orderly  method  of  division  and  subdivision  so  punctiliously 
observed  in  his  time,  analysis  would  be  both  ridiculous  and  useless.  It  will  be  read, 
were  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  quickening  and  sharpening  the  mind  by  its  prodigious 
subiletv  and  acuteness,  as  an  intellectual  exercise ;  but  it  will  be  found  mucli  easier  to 
denj  his  conclusions  than  to  refute  his  arguments.  Never  was  a  greater  mass  of  learning 
t>Tought  to  bear  upon  a  point,  a  mere  point,  of  dispute.  The  context  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
Inter  and  the  .spirit,  and  the  scope  of  every  passage  touching  the  topic  in  hand,  the  laws 
of  the  first  Christian  emperors,  the  opinions  of  refonuers,  are  adduced,  for  the  purpose  of 
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demonstrating  that  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  by  the  inferences  drawn  fix>m  them  by  the  most 
enlightened  men,  the  power  of  divorce  ought  not  to  be  rigidly  restricted  to  those  canaet 
which  render  the  nuptial  state  unfruitful,  or  taint  it  with  a  spurious  offspring.  Regarding 
mutual  support  and  comfort  as  the  principal  objects  of  this  union,  he  contends  that  what- 
ever defrauds  it  of  these  ends,  vitiates  the  contract,  and  must  necessarily  justify  the  dissolu- 
tion. "  What  therefore  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder." — ^^  But  here  the  Chris- 
tian prudence  lies,  to  consider  what  God  hath  joined.  Shall  we  say  tiiat  God  hath  joined 
error,  fraud,  unfitness,  wrath,  contention,  perpetual  loneliness,  perpetual  discord  ?  What- 
ever lust,  or  wine,  or  witchery,  threat  or  enticement,  avarice  or  ambition,  have  joined  to- 
gether, faithful  with  unfaithful.  Christian  with  anti-christian,  hate  with  hate,  or  hate  with 
\  love,  shall  we  say  this  is  God's  joining  ?" 

This  book  kindled  the  fury  of  the  presbyterians ;  and  the  bigots,  unmindfrd  of  his  services 
in  the  common  cause,  attempted  to  fix  the  most  serious  charges  on  his  character,  and  bring 
him  under  the  censure  of  parliament.  He  was  actually  summoned  before  the  house  of 
lords,  but  was  honourably  dismissed.  This  was  not  the  way  to  put  John  Milton  down.  The 
parliament  preachers  rated  at  him,  and  his  opponents  grew  more  clamorous.  He  therefore 
published  the  ^^  Tetrachordon,  or  Exposition  of  the  four  chief  places  in  Scripture  which 
treat  of  Nullities  in  Marriage,"  and  dedicated  it  to  parliament;  confirming  by  explanation  of 
Scripture,  by  testimony  of  ancient  fathers,  of  civil  law  in  the  primitive  church,  of  famousest 
protestant  divines,  and  lasUy,  by  an  intended  act  of  the  parliament  and  churcli  of  England 
in  the  last  year  of  Edward  IV.  the  doctrines  of  his  former  book. 

The  clamour  with  which  this  and  the  preceding  work  were  received  by  his  quondam 
associates,  led  to  the  following  sonnets. 

A  book  was  writ  of  late  caird  Tetrachordon, 
And  woven  close,  both  matter,  form,  and  style ; 
The  subject  new :  it  walked  the  town  awhile, 

Numb*ring  good  intellects ;  now  seldom  por*d  on. 

Cries  the  stall  reader,  Bless  us!  what  a  word  on 
A  title  page  is  this !  and  some  in  file 
Stand  spelling  false,  while  one  might  walk  to  Mile- 
End  Green.    Why  is  it  harder,  sirs,  than  Gordon, 

Colkitto,  or  Macdonnel,  or  Galasp  ? 
Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow  sleek. 

That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp ; 
Thy  age,  like  our*8, 0  soul  of  Sir  John  Cheek, 

Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp, 
\Mien  thou  taught'st  Cambridge,  and  King  Edward,  Greek. 

I  did  but  prompt  the  age  to  quit  their  clogs, 
By  the  known  niles  of  ancient  liberty ; 
When  straight  a  barbarous  noise  environs  me. 
Of  owls,  and  cuckoos,  asses,  apes,  and  dogs  : 
As  when  those  hinds  that  were  transformed  to  frogs 
Rail'd  at  Latona's  twin^bom  progeny. 
Which  after  held  Uie  sun  and  moon  in  fee. 
I  But  this  is  got  by  casting  pearls  to  hogs, 

That  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood, 
i  I  And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free. 

I  '  Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty ; 

/.    ,  For  who  lores  that  must  first  be  wise  and  good  : 

4  -;  But  from  that  mark  how  far  they  rove  we  see, 

(   \  For  all  this  waste  of  wealth,  and  loss  of  blood. 
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The  next  piece  he  published  on  this  subject  was  *'  The  Judgment  of  the  famous  Martin 
Bucer  touching  Divorce.''  Bucer  exactly  agrees  with  Milton,  though  the  latter  had  not  seen 
his  book  till  after  the  publication  of  his  own.     Paulus  Fagius,  Peter  Martyr,  Erasmus,  and 
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Grotius,  are  shown  to  bare  adopted  the  same  opinion.  Perhaps  Bucer's  doctrines  respect- 
ing this  question,  may  hare  been  not  a  little  influenced  in  writing  to  Edward  VI.  by  the 
ccmduct  of  that  monarch's  father.  In  the  postscript  to  this  pamphlet,  the  author  quits  for 
ever  the  camp  of  the  presby terian  party, 

''  whom  mutual  league. 
United  thoughts  and  councils,  equal  hope 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise, 
Joined  with  him  once !" 

His  fourth  and  last  work  relating  to  divorce,  was  his  ^'  Colasterion,''  a  reply  to  a  nameless 
answer  to  his  first  work  on  tliis  doctrine,  "  wherein  the  trivial  author  of  that  answer  is  dis- 
covered, the  licenser  conferred  with,  and  the  opinion,  which  they  traduce,  defended."  The 
dull  but  malicious  adversary  was  taken  under  the  special  patronage  of  Caryl,  the  licenser, 
author  of  the  Commentary  on  Job,  for  which  he  is  sharply  rebuked  here,  and  perhaps  more 
than  once  referred  to  in  the  Areopagitica.  In  a  letter  to  Leo  of  Aizema,  dated  West- 
minster, Feb.  5,  1654,  Milton  alludes  to  this  controversy,  and,  as  elsewhere,  regrets  that  he 
did  not  publish  in  Latin. 

These  treatises  are  equal  to  any  which  he  ever  wrote.  Every  page  is  strewed  with 
fdicities,  and  the  mens  divinior  shines  out  with  a  lustre  unsurpassed  by  himself  on  hap- 
pier, though  not  more  interesting,  themes.  '^  There  are  many  things,"  saith  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  "  wherein  the  liberty  of  an  honest  reason  may  play  and  expatiate  with  security,  and 
&r  without  the  circle  of  an  heresie." 

^  I  then  discussed  the  principles  of  education  in  a  summary  manner,  but  sufficiently 
copious  for  those  who  attend  seriously  to  the  subject ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
necessary  to  principle  the  minds  of  men  in  virtue,  the  only  genuine  source  of  political  and 
individual  Uberty,  the  only  true  safeguard  of  states,  the  bulwark  of  their  prosperity  and 


renown." 


His  tractate  "  on  Education  "  was  published  in  1644,  the  year  when  he  entered  into 
the  heart-rending  controversy  concerning  divorce,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  the  remarkable 
individual  at  whose  request  it  was  written.  Notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  Johnson,  and 
other  usliers  and  schoolmasters,  at  this  noble  scheme,  we  do  hope  that  the  country  will,  at 
DO  distant  period,  realize  it.  The  plan  is  not  for  private  individuals  to  attempt  to  carry  into 
effect ;  but  an  enlightened  government,  \nih  the  vast  collegiate  resources  of  England  at  its 
disposal,  might,  without  injuring  existing  establishments,  place  an  academical  institute  on 
tHs  ideal  platform  in  every  coimty.  We  may  derive  pleasure  and  instruction,  from  looking 
at  this  beautiful  and  benevolent  production,  as  the  history  of  the  great  author's  ov^ti  mind, 
as  well  as  a  chart  for  the  guidance  of  others,  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  throws  light  on 
bis  character,  and  enlarges  our  estimate  of  his  attainments. 

In  November,  1644,  he  published  the  most  beautiful  of  his  treatises,  the  "  Areopa- 
gitica; a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing — to  the  Parliament  of  England." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  art  of  printing,  soon  after  its  introduction  into  England,  was 
regulated  by  the  king's  proclamations,  prohibitions,  charters  of  privilege,  and  of  licence, 
and  finally  by  the  decrees  of  the  star  chamber ;  which  limited  the  number  of  printers,  and 
of  presses,  and  prohibited  new  publications  unless  previously  approved  by  proper  licensers. 
On  the  demolition  of  this  odious  jurisdiction  by  the  ever-to-be-remembered  long  parliament, 
this  system  had  been  suspended.  The  presby  terian  party,  however,  determined  to  revive 
the  "*  imprimatur  "  of  the  star  chamber,  and  it  was  against  one  of  the  orders  made  for  this 
purpose,  that  Milton  directed  this  famous  argument,  modelled  after  the  classical  examples 
^^  the  Greek  rhetors.  It  is  thoroughly  Grecian — the  motto  is  taken  from  his  favourite 
Euripides,  and  happily  translated  by  himself     Having  been  frequently  reprinted  separately 
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in  England,  and  through  the  French  of  Mirabeau^s  tract,  '^  Stir  la  liberte  de  la 
j  imite  de  TAnglais,  de  Milton/'  obtained  a  modem  continental  celebrity,  it  is  comparm* 

lively  a  popular  pamphlet  James  Thomson,  author  of  *'  The  Seasons,^'  published  an 
8vo  edition  of  it  in  1738,  when  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  considered  in  danger;  and  in 
this  poet's  "  Liberty,"  *'  the  art  of  printing"  is  celebrated  with  elaborate  praise.  The 
separate  edition  of  this  transcendent  pamphlet  under  the  auspicious  editorship  of  Holt 
White,  Esq.,  is  the  most  correct  and  valuable  which  has  yet  appeared.  John  Milton  was 
I  the  first  man  who  asserted  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing.  *  llie  subject  called  forth  all 

his  powers,  and  he  appears  to  have  written  every  word  under  the  impression,  that  every 

word  would  be  weighed  and  read,  not  only  by  the  statesmen  whom  he  addressed,  but  by 

tliose  of  succeeding  ages.     Its  importance,  and  the  most  illustrious  tribunal  before  which 

f  he  pleaded,  never  daunted  him,  but  while  he  approached  the  august  assemblage  with  the 

:  mien  and  countenance  of  a  freeman,  his  discourse  is  at  once  rhetorical  and  deliberative, 

^  blending  the  lire  of  the  orator  with  the  wisdom  of  the  sage.    The  "  quid  decet  *'  is  most 

\      ^  admirably  ol)ser\'ed.  He  was  pleading  before  no  rabble — the  greatest  geniuses  for  government 

which  the  world  ever  saw,  were  the  arbiters  of  his  eloquence : — men  who  had  been  trium- 
phant in  battle,  and  were  mighty  in  council.  The  vehemence,  the  disdain,  the  terrible 
wTath  of  controversy,  disa])pear,  and  in  their  stead  we  have  such  an  exquisite  union  and 
interpenetration  of  the  sublime  and  the  pathetic,  of  the  passionate  and  the  rationative,  of 
persuasion  and  argument,  of  subdued  ecstasy  and  sober  energy,  of  religion,  and  philosophy, 
and  policy,  all  involved  in  a  copious  stream  of  such  a  wonderful  language,  as  never  before, 
and  certainly  never  since,  poured  from  the  lips  of  ancient  or  of  modem  oratory.  With  the 
exception  of  the  historical  digressions,  it  is  perhaps  faultless,  and  they  will  be  excused,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  he  stood  alone, — and,  as  Bacon  said  of  Luther,  he  was  obliged  in  his 
solitude  to  make  a  party  of  antiquity  against  his  own  time. 

In  the  outset  of  the  Areopagitica,  he  expresses  the  ^'  joy  and  gratulation  which  it  brings 
to  all  who  wish  to  promote  their  country's  liberty,"  to  approach  them — he  tells  them  that 
'*  when  complaints  are  fully  heard,  deeply  considered,  and  speedily  reformed,  then  is  the 
utmost  bound  of  civil  liberty  attained," — that  in  permitting  him  to  address  them,  it  was 
evident  that  tliey  are  "  in  good  part  arrived  to  this  complete  point,"  and  attributes  praise 
to  God,  and  next  to  "  their  faithful  guidance  and  undaunted  wisdom," — ^he  craves  leave  to 
refer  to  his  eulogium  on  their  first  acts  as  a  proof  that  he  estimates  their  merits,  and  that 
the  present  occasion  demonstrates  his  fidelity,  as  the  former  did  ^'  his  loyalest  affection  and 
his  hope." — He  appears  before  them  to  tell  them  "  that  it  would  fare  better  with  tnith,  with 
learning,  and  the  commonwealth,  if  one  of  their  published  orders  were  called  in," — that  it 
would  prove  that  they  are  more  pleased  with  "  public  advice  "  than  other  statists  with  "  pub- 
lic flatter}'," — "  tliat  men  will  then  see  the  difference  between  the  magnanimity  of  a  trien- 
nial parliament,  and  that  jealous  haughtiness  of  prelates  and  cabin  councillors,  that  usurped 
of  late,  whereas  they  shall  observe  them  in  tlie  midst  of  their  victories  and  successes,  more 
quietly  brooking  written  exceptions  against  a  voted  order,  than  otlier  courts,"  "  the  least 
signified  dislike  of  any  sudden  j»roclamalion."  He  is  thus  imboldcncd  "  to  presume  upon 
the  meek  demeanour  of  their  civil  and  gentle  greatness," — and  by  the  consideration  that  in 
ancient  days  men  who  professed  the  study  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  though  private,  were 
heard  gladly,  "  if  they  had  ought  in  public  to  admonish  the  state,"  he  would  be  "  thought 
not  so  inferior  to  any  of  those  who  had  this  privilege,  as  the  parliament  was  superior  to  the 
most  of  them  who  received  their  counsel ;" — "  and  how  far  you  excel  them,  be  assured,  lords 
and  commons,  there  can  no  greater  testimony  appear  than  when  your  prudent  spirit  ac- 
knowledges and  obeys  the  voice  of  reason  from  what  quarter  soever  it  be  heard  speaking ; 
;  and  renders  ye  as  willing  to  rei)eal  any  act  of  your  own  setting  forth,  as  any  set  forth  by 

I  your  predecessors."     But  analysis  is  impossible.    The  topics  which  he  urges  embrace  the 
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whole  controversj,  and  are  exhausted.    The  collateral  excursions  from  the  main  positions 

of  his  argument  are,  as  usual,  profoundly  instructive,  and  incomparably  beautiful.    Tole- 

ntioo  of  all  opinions  is  the  grand  centre  to  which  all  the  lines  of  illustration  and  of  expo- 

ation  point,  and  in  which  they  all  harmoniously  meet     The  bare  question  of  licensing  is 

apparently  a  dry  one — but  his  digressions  embrace  a  most  comprehensive  circuit     The 

ATeopagitica  is  a  fine  illustration  of  that  wonderful  aggressive  vigour,  by  which  the  author's 

pooession  of  the  most  inconsiderable  position  becomes  a  key  to  the  most  splendid  con- 

qoHt— the  pass  of  triumph — ^the  punctum  salienSy  whence,     . 

in  mighty  quadrate  joiQ*d 
Of  union  irresistible,  move  on 
In  silence  his  bright  legions. 

It  is  John  Milton's  masterpiece. 

This  was  his  last  work  under  the  division  of  civil  liberty,  and  he  thus  writes  of  it : 
"  Lastly,  I  wrote  my  Areopagitica,  on  the  model  of  a  set  speech,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
press  fit)m  the  restraints  with  which  it  was  encumbered ;  that  the  power  of  determining 
wlnt  was  true,  and  what  was  false,  what  ought  to  be  published,  and  what  to  be  suppressed, 
mgfat  no  longer  be  intrusted  to  a  few  illiterate  and  illiberal  individuals,  who  refused  their 
n&ction  to  any  work  which  contained  views  or  sentiments  at  all  above  the  level  of  the 
rrigar  superstition.'' 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1694,  that  the  press  was  properly  free.  The  ofl5ce  of  licenser 
w»  abolished  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell. 

'^  On  the  last  species,  or  civil  liberty  I  said  nothing ;  because  I  saw  that  sufficient  atten- 
tioQ  was  paid  to  it  by  the  magistrates  ;  nor  did  I  write  any  thing  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
down,  till  the  king,  voted  an  enemy  by  the  parliament,  and  vanquished  in  the  field,  was 
ammoned  before  the  tribunal  which  condemned  him  to  lose  his  head.  But  when  at 
length  some  presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  formerly  been  the  most  bitter  enemies  of 
Charks,  becanne  jealous  of  the  growth  of  the  independents,  and  of  their  ascendency  in  the 
pailiament,  most  tumultuously  clamoured  against  the  sentence,  and  did  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  the  execution,  though  they  were  not  angry,  so  much  on  account  of  the  act  itself, 
ts  because  it  was  not  the  act  of  their  party ;  and  when  they  dared  to  affirm,  that  the  doctrine 
(rf  the  protestants,  and  of  all  the  reformed  churches,  was  abhorrent  to  such  an  atrocious 
proceeding  against  kings,  I  thought  that  it  became  me  to  oppose  such  a  glaring  falsehood, 
and  accordingly,  without  any  immediate  or  personal  application  to  Charles,  I  shewed,  in 
an  abstract  consideration  of  the  question,  what  might  lawfully  be  done  against  tyrants ;  and 
in  support  of  what  I  advanced,  produced  the  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  divines ;  while 
1  vthemently  inveighed  against  the  egregious  ignorance  or  effrontery  of  men,  who  professed 
better  things,  and  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  expected." 

This  first  purely  political  work  of  Milton's  made  its  appearance  some  few  weeks  after 
the  execution  of  Charles ;  and  was  written,  as  he  further  informs  us,  "  rather  to  reconcile 
\hir  minds  of  men  to  the  event,  than  to  discuss  the  legitimacy  of  that  particular  sentence, 
which  concerned  the  magistracy,  and  which  was  already  executed." 

Charles's  criminality  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  the  only  questions  relate  either  to  the 
expediency  of  the  sentence,  or  the  competency  of  the  tribunal  which  pronounced  it.  What- 
CTer  may  be  thought  of  the  former  question,  (and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  step  they  took 
in  canying,  against  public  opinion,  even  that  just  sentence,  which  described  the  king  as 
*  a  ivrant,  a  traitor,  a  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy,"  into  execution,  was  eventually  as 
&tal  to  themselves  as  the  royal  rebel,)  we  must  remember  that  the  deed  was  done,  and 
could  not  be  undone,  and  that  therefore  the  real  question  was  the  last  one,  and  this  work  of 
Milion's  is  confined  to  it.     Guilt  being  proved  against  the  first  person  in  the  state,  who  is 
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to  punish  it?  This  is  an  abstract  question,  but  upon  its  detennination  depends  our 
opinion  of  the  re^cide.  The  follov^ing  is  Milton^s  proposition,  ^^  That  it  is  lawful,  and 
hath  been  held  so  through  all  ages,  for  any  who  have  the  power,  to  call  to  account  a  tyrant, 

I  or  wicked  king,  and  after  due  conviction,  to  depose  and  put  him  to  death ;  if'  the  ordinary 

magistrate  have  neglected,  or  denied  to  do  it'* — We  think  that  it  is  successfully  maintained. 
^'  If  such  a  one  there  be,  by  whose  commission  whole  massacres  have  been  conmiitted  on 

\  his  faithful  subjects,  his  provinces  offered  to  pawn  or  alienation,  as  the  hire  of  those  whom 

)  he  had  solicited  to  come  in  and  destroy  whole  cities  and  countries ;  be  he  king,  or  tyrant, 

or  emperor,  the  sword  of  justice  is  above  him ;  in  whose  hand  soever  is  found  sufficient 
power  to  avenge  the  effusion,  and  so  great  a  deluge  of  innocent  blood.  For  if  all  human 
power  to  execute,  not  accidentally  but  intendedly,  the  wrath  of  God  upon  evil-doers  without 
exception,  be  of  God ;  then  that  power,  whether  ordinary,  or  if  that  fail,  extraordinary,  ao 
executing  that  intent  of  God,  is  lawful,  and  not  to  be  resisted.**  In  proof,  we  have  "  set 
down,  from  first  beginning,  the  original  of  kings ;  how  and  wherefore  exalted  to  that  dignitp 
above  their  brethren ;  and  from  thence  shall  prove,  that  turning  to  tyranny  they  may  be  as 
lawfully  deposed  and  punished,  as  they  were  at  first  elected :  this  I  shall  do  by  authoritiei 
and  reasons,  not  learnt  in  comers  among  schisms  and  heresies,  as  our  doubling  divines  an 
ready  to  calumniate,  but  fetched  out  of  the  midst  of  choicest  and  most  authentic  learnings 
and  no  prohibited  authors ;  nor  many  heathen,  but  mosaical,  Christian,  orthodoxal,  and, 
which  must  needs  be  more  convincing  to  our  adversaries,  presbyterial.*'  Bishop  Hordey, 
having,  as  we  shall  see,  brought  a  serious  charge  against  Milton,  which  the  appendix  to  fbis 
work  rebuts,  we  point  particular  attention  to  the  authorities  which  Milton  has  there  produced. 
Milton's  next  work  was  ''  Observations  upon  the  Articles  of  Peace  with  the  Irish  Rebels, 
on  the  Letter  of  Ormond  to  Colonel  Jones,  and  the  Representation  of  the  Scots  Presbyteiy 
at  Belfast" 

It  is  well  known  that  Charles's  league  with  the  papists  precipitated  his  ruin.  The  Irish 
rebels  were  (even  in  their  horrid  massacre  of  the  protestants)  called  ^^  the  Queen's  army.** 
Thirteen  days  after  these  Articles  of  Peace  were  concluded  by  his  representative  in  Ireland, 
the  king  lost  his  head.  Ireland  was  now  the  theatre  of  the  royalist  party,  and  with  its 
rabble  of  papists,  and  the  little  presbytery  of  Belfast,  and  the  remnant  of  its  cavaliers,  pre- 
sented as  motley  a  spectacle  of  selfish  union  for  selfish  ends  as  was  ever  seen.  The  inde- 
.' .  !  pendent  army,  and  the  genius  of  Cromwell,  however,  kept  them  in  awe.  The  lively  lieutenant 

of  the  martyr,  after  all  his  loving  "  Articles  of  Agreement"  with  the  murderers  of  protest- 

I  ants,  and  the  novel  friendship  that  had  sprung  up  between  him  and  the  presbyterians, 

called  in  bribery  to  effect  what  force  could  not  do,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  Colonel  Jones, 
as  Whitelocke  says,  promising  him  great  rewards  to  come  to  his  obedience  to  the  long; 
Ormond's  letter  is  a  very  sprightly  production,  and  though  it  had  no  effect  on  the  Teter&n 
to  whom  he  sent  it,  Milton  seems  to  have  been  not  a  little  nettled  \idth  it  JonesTs 
i  reply  is  very  characteristic  of  his  party,  and  of  the  times.    The  articles  first  come  UDdsr 

I     .  examination,  and  are  soon  despatched.     Then  this  letter  of  Ormond's  is  spoiled  of  some  of 

•  '.  its  sprightliness,  and  of  all  its  haughtiness ;  and  lastly,  our  author  comes  ^^  to  deal  widi 

another  sort  of  adversaries,  in  show  far  different,  in  substance  somewhat  the  same.**     ffis 
^    -  remonstrance  with  the  presbyterians  is  very  powerful,  and  the  style  of  the  whole  pamphlet 

i  is  lucid  and  masculine,  and  remarkable  for  great  terseness  and  compression. 

'^  Such  were  the  fruits  of  my  private  studies,  which  I  gratuitously  presented  to  the  church 
[  j  and  to  the  state ;  and  for  which  I  was  recompensed  by  nothing  but  impunity ;  though  tlie 

•  .  actions  themselves  procured  me  peace  of  conscience  and  the  approbation  of  the  good ;  while 
(  I  exercised  that  fireedom  of  discussion  which  I  loved.     Others  without  labour  or  desert  irot 

i  possession  of  honours  and  emoluments,  but  no  one  never  knew  me,  either  soliciting  any  thing 

I  myself,' or  through  the  medium  of  my  friends;  ever  beheld  me  in  a  supplicating  posture,  at 
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the  doon  of  the  senate  or  the  levees  of  the  great  I  usually  kept  myself  secluded  at  home, 
where  my  own  property,  part  of  which  had  been  withheld  during  the  civil  commotions,  and 
pot  of  which  had  been  absorbed  in  the  oppressive  contributions  which  I  had  to  sustain, 
afforded  me  a  scanty  subsistence.  When  I  was  released  from  these  engagements,  and 
thought  that  I  was  about  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  uninterrupted  ease,  I  turned  my  thoughts 
to  a  History  of  my  Country,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  period." 

Of  this  great  imdertaking,  only  six  Books,  four  now,  and  two  afterwards,  were  completed. 
They  were  published  in  1670.  The  four  first,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  extract,  con- 
joet  the  narrative  to  the  union  of  the  heptarchy  under  Edgar,  and  the  remaining  two, 
written  subsequently  to  the  Second  Defence,  bring  it  down  to  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

In  the  1st  Book,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  of  British  affairs,  from  the  first  peopling  of  the 
Hfand,  till  the  coming  of  Julius  Caesar,  nothing  certain  either  of  tradition,  history,  or  ancient 
fane,  hath  hitherto  been  left  us,  ^^  Nevertheless,  seeing  that  ofttimes  relations  heretofore  ac- 
cooDted  fabulous  have  been  after  found  to  contain  in  them  many  footsteps  and  reliques  of 
fomething  true,  as  what  we  read  in  poets  of  the  flood,  and  giants  little  believed,  till  un- 
doubted witnesses  taught  us,  that  all  was  not  feigned ;  I  have  therefore  determined  to  be- 
itov  the  telling  over  even  of  these  reputed  tales ;  be  it  for  nothing  else  but  in  favour  of  our 
En^tish  poets  and  rhetoricians,  who  by  their  art  will  know  how  to  use  them  judiciously.'* 
And  our  author  is  as  good  as  his  word ;  he  ransacks  Geoffrey  Monmouth  and  his  assertors, 
nd  thus  concludes,  ^^  By  this  time,  like  one  who  had  set  out  in  his  way  by  night,  and 
tnjclled  through  a  region  of  smooth  or  idle  dreams,  our  history  now  arrives  on  the  Con- 
ines, where  daylight  and  truth  meet  us  with  a  clear  dawn,  representing  to  our  view,  though 
at  a  far  distance,  true  colours  and  shapes."  '*  We  can  hardly  miss  from  one  hand  or  other, 
to  be  sufficiently  informed  as  of  things  past  so  long  ago."  The  curious  reader  will  compare 
this  Book  with  the  "  Chronicles  of  Briton  Kings  "  in  Spencer's  Faery  Queene,  (book  ii. 
cnl  X.)  The  versions  in  both  are  equally  close.  Milton  was  particularly  fond  of  British 
ftble.  It  is  well  known  that  he  intended  to  make  Prince  Arthiu"  the  hero  of  his  epic.  It 
yet  remains  for  modem  minstrel  "  to  recount  in  solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood 
famded  by  our  victorious  kings."  Spencer's  *'  continued  allegory  or  darke  conceit,"  leaves 
the  field  still  open.  Blackmore  promised  what  he  could  not,  and  Dryden  what  he  would 
not,  perform — and  where  even  Southey  has  failed,  who  can  succeed  ?  The  circumstance 
of  Milton's  entering  so  minutely  into  these  tales  and  fables,  shows  the  extent  of  his  plan, 
and  makes  us  the  more  regret  that  he  never  completed  it. 

In  the  2nd  Book  the  history  is  thus  continued.  ^'  I  am  now  to  \iTite  of  what  befel  the 
Britcns  from  fifty  and  three  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  when  first  the  Romans 
came  in,  till  the  decay  and  ceasing  of  that  empire ;  a  story  of  much  truth,  and  for  the  first 
hnndred  years,  and  somewhat  more,  collected  without  much  labour."  Here  he  rises  into  a 
fine  strain  of  generalization ;  and  then,  nothing  daunted  with  the  task,  he  culls  our  annals 
fom  various  sources,  and  the  book  concludes  with  the  fate  of  the  Western  empire.  The 
aiTogant  Warburton  gives  the  close  of  this  book,  "  Henceforth  we  are  to  steer,"  &c.  as  an 
nfrtance  of  the  surprising  grandeur  of  sentiment  and  expression  into  which  he  sometimes 
natnrally,  and  without  effort,  rises.  The  beginnings  and  endings  of  all  the  books  are 
beautifully  written,  collecting  the  rays  of  the  past,  and  dispersing  them,  like  a  tropical  sun- 
set, over  the  future. 

The  exordium  of  the  3rd  Book  will  take  the  reader  by  surprise,  nor  will  we  anticipate  the 
splendid  digression  which  he  will  meet  with,  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  instructive 
and  masterly  in  the  whole  range  of  English  histor}'. 

The  4th  Book  is  occupied  with  the  transactions  of  this  heptarchy  up  to  its  union  under 
Egbert,  and  after  a  long  and  sufficiently  minute  recital  of  all  their  dissensions,  he  adorns 
the  tale  by  pointing  a  solemn  warning  to  his  o\mi  times. 
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The  5th  Book  contains  the  history  of  civil  afiairs,  and  of  ecclesiastical,  so  far  as  they  aie 
directly  connected  with  them,  including  the  Danish  irruptions^  from  the  Union  to  the  death 
of  Edgar,  and  with  him  of  the  Saxon  glory.  The  proem  and  peroration  of  this  book,  were 
intended  for  the  factions  of  his  day,  and  should  be  read  together. 

The  history  of  the  decline  and  ruin  of  the  Saxons,  with  the  Conquest,  complete  this  fimg- 
ment,  the  whole  of  which  se  ms  to  have  been  written  in  the  solemn  light  of  the  conclnding 
paragraph.  His  letter  to  Lord  Henry  de  Bras,  dated  Westminster,  July  15,  1657,  infomis 
us  that  Sallust  w:s  his  favourite  author  and  model  in  historical  composition. 

We  here  resume  his  own  narrative :  '^  I  had  already  finished  four  books,  (of  the  history,) 
when  after  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  I  was  sur- 
prised by  an  invitation  from  the  council  of  state,  who  desired  my  ser\'ices  in  the  office  for 
foreign  affairs.  A  book  appeared  soon  afler,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  king,  and  contained 
the  most  invidious  charges  ap^ainst  the  parliament  1  was  ordered  to  answer  it ;  and  op- 
posed the  Iconoclast  to  the  Icon." 

His  reply  was  published  by  authority,  in  the  year  1619.     It  does  not  appear  from  the 

orders  of  the  council,  (for  extracts  from  which  the  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Todd,)  that 

Milton  was  ordered  to  prepare  the  answer  to  this  extraordinary  work  of  the  king's.     There 

1  is  no  entry  of  it,  as  there  would  have  been  had  it  been  a  state-task,  and  he  paid  for  it.    He 

was  probably  invited  to  answer  it,  upon  his  own  terms  and  at  his  leisure.     The  iiidsdom  of 

the  new  government  was  shoT^-n  in  their  selection  of  such  a  ser\'ant ;  and  his  reply  to  the 

:  Icon  is  the  most  brilliant  of  his  political  writings  in  the  mother  tongue ;  and,  at  the  crisis 

'  must  have  produced  a  salutary  reaction  on  the  public  mind.     It  was  reprinted  in  1650,  and 

published  in  French  by  Du  Gard  in  1652.  The  hangman  had  the  honour  of  burning  it 
on  the  Restoration,  and  indeed  if  suffering  constituted  martjrrdom,  this  work  has  as  good  a 
claim  to  the  title  as  he  who  suffered  under  similar  hands  and  obtained  it  An  answer,  or 
what  purported  so  to  be,  appeared  in  1651,  called  cikwv  atcKacroi^  the  Image  Unbroken ;  and 
another  came  out  as  late  as  1692,  entitled  Vindicse  Carolinse ;  both  miserable  performancei^ 
compared  with  that  '*  song  of  songs,"  which  it  is  said  the  accomplished  monarch  and  his 
syren  queen  indited.  The  popularity  of  the  Icon  Basilike  was  certainly  unexampled.  It 
was  the  banner-cry  of  all  who  were  opposed  to  the  existing  government  Forty-seves 
editions  were  circulated  in  England  alone ;  and  48,500  copies  are  said  to  have  been  sold. 
We  shall  not  enter  into  the  vexed  question.  Who  wTote  Icon  Basilike  ?  It  has  been,  and  is, 
a  regular  controversy,  and  involves  its  hundred  volumes.  The  question  is  set  at  rest,  by  the 
total  absence  of  any  allusion  to  it,  by  Clarendon,  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion.  The 
silence  of  such  a  devotee,  acquainted  as  he  must  have  been  with  every  particular  relating 
to  the  work,  presents  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  imperial  claim.  Suspicions  wen 
entertained  at  the  time  that  it  was  not  the  king's  book.  It  has  been  since  proved,  almoet 
beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  that  its  author  was  Dr.  Gauden,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  We 
j  shall  not  enter  into  the  evidence,  but  merely  refer  our  readers  to  Laing's  History  of 

1  Scotland,  or  Symmons's  admirable  Life  of  Milton,  for  information  and  satisfaction.    MilUm 

^   ;  intimated  his  suspicions  of  its  authenticity,  but  it  was  evidently  his  policy,  in  the  absence 

of  all  but  internal  evidence  to  corroborate  his  suspicions,  to  treat  it  as  no  forgery ;  he  does 
not  therefore  uncase  this  grand  imposture.  Be  the  "  great  unknown  *'  whom  he  migfat, 
the  gauntlet  is  here  taken  up  as  if  it  were  the  king's;  every  allegation  is  examined^ 
the  reply  and  justification  of  the  parliament  and  army  are  complete,  and  the  ghostly  visitant 
^  j  gibbers  back  again  to  the  grave.     Pressing  closely  on  his  antagonist,  and  tracing  him  step 

by  step,  the  Iconoclast  either  exposes  the  fallacy  of  his  reasonings,  or  the  falsehood  of 
his  assertions,  or  the  hollowness  of  his  professions,  or  the  convenient  speciousness  of  his 

J  devotion.     In  argument  and  in  style,  compressed  and  energetic,  perspicuous  and  neat,  it 

discovers  a  quickness,  which  never  misses  an  advantage,  and  a  keenness  of  remark,  which 
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caxries  an  irresistible  edge.  The  martyr  stands  before  us,  exposed  in  all  the  deformity  of 
his  duplicity  and  despotism,  smitten,  blasted,  and  withered  in  the  pitiless  encounter :  and 
jet  there  is  not  a  single  paragraph  of  unseemly  exultation,  of  wanton  mockery  or  insult, 
orer  the  fall  of  the  monarch,  throughout  the  secretary's  vindication  of  the  patriots.  The 
tone  of  the  mournful  and  majestic  Preface  is  always  preserved.  As  so  much  history  the 
IcoDoclast  is  invaluable.  The  royal  road  to  a  fatal  block  is  pointed  out ;  and  the  lesson  is 
iwtmore  awful  than  plain  !  The  following  extracts  are  specimens  of  that  satire,  sportive, 
ad  yet  grave  withal,  which  vnrings  its  victim  in  every  page. 

The  monarch  says,  "  They  know  my  chiefest  arms  left  me  were  prayers  and  tears." 
^'O  sacred  reverence  of  God!  respect  and  shame  of  men!  whither  were  ye  fled  when 
ikesc  hypocrisies  were  uttered  ?  Was  the  kingdom  then  at  all  that  cost  of  blood  to  re- 
move from  him  none  but  prayers  and  tears  ?  What  were  those  thousands  of  blaspheming 
ctraliers  about  him,  whose  mouths  let  fly  oaths  and  curses  by  the  volley }  Were  those  the 
piajers?  and  those  carouses,  drank  to  the  confusion  of  all  things  good  or  holy, — did  those 
ninister  the  tears  ?  Were  they  prayers  and  tears,  which  were  listed  at  York,  mustered  at 
Heworth  Moor,  and  laid  siege  to  Hull  for  the  guard  of  his  person?  Were  prayers  and 
tears  at  so  hi^rh  a  rate  in  Holland,  that  nothing  could  purchase  them  but  the  crown  jewels  ? 
Tet  they  in  Holland  (such  word  was  sent  us)  sold  them  for  guns,  carabines,  mortar-pieces, 
enmons,  and  other  deadly  instruments  of  war ;  which,  when  they  came  to  York,  were  all, 
w  doubt  by  the  merit  of  some  great  saint,  suddenly  transformed  into  prayers  and  tears ;  and 
king  divided  into  regiments  and  brigades,  were  the  only  arms  that  mischieved  us  in  all 
(bMe  battles  and  encounters.  These  were  his  chief  arms,  whatever  we  must  call  them ; 
md  yet  such  arms  as  they  who  fought  for  the  commonwealth  have,  by  the  help  of  better 
(ffiTers,  vanquished  and  brought  to  nothing." 

hi  chapter  XI.  the  king  says, "  But  the  *  incommunicable  jewel  of  his  conscience'  he  will 
Mt  give,  *  but  reserve  to  himself  It  seems  that  his  conscience  was  none  of  the  crown 
jewels ;  for  those  were  in  Holland,  not  incommunicable,  to  buy  arms  against  his  subjects. 
Bong  therefore  but  a  private  jewel,  he  could  not  have  done  a  greater  pleasure  to  the  king- 
dom than  by  reserving  it  to  himself.  But  he,  contrary  to  what  is  here  professed,  would 
have  his  conscience  not  an  incommunicable,  but  a  universal  conscience,  the  whole  king- 
dom's conscience.  Thus  what  he  seems  to  fear  lest  wc  should  ravish  from  him,  is  our  chief 
complaint  that  he  obtruded  upon  us ;  we  never  forced  him  to  part  with  his  conscience,  but 
it  was  he  that  would  have  forced  us  to  part  with  ours." 

The  eventful  year  of  1649  had  not  yet  closed  when  Claude  de  Saumaise,  latin^  Clau- 
dius Salmasius,  the  most  celebrated  scholar  of  the  age,  published  his  "  Defensio  Regia 
pro  Carole  Primo  ad  Carolum  Secundum,"  or  a  Royal  Defence  of  Charles  the  1st  to  Charles 
the  2nd.  Tliis  insolent  attack  on  the  English  government  and  peo})le,  produced  at  a 
critical  juncture  of  affairs,  by  a  man  of  unrivalled  eminence  in  letters,  and  at  the  especial 
wlicitatioii  of  the  illustrious  exile  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  must  have  attracted  attention, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  required  refutation.  The  achievements  of  a  handful  of  heroes 
in  England  had  roused  the  fears  of  despotism  ;  and  a  willing  ear  was  probably  lent  by  the 
continental  potentates  to  the  present  invocation  of  their  interference  on  behalf  of  the  then 
Pretender.  The  council  of  state  thought  it  desirable  to  issue  a  reply  to  this  libellous  and 
dangerous  manifesto,  and  their  determination  is  recorded  in  the  following  laconic  order  of 
the  8  Jan,  1649-50 :  "  That  Mr.  Milton  do  prepare  something  in  answer  to  the  Book  of 
Salma-sius,  and  when  he  hath  done  itt,  bring  itt  to  the  council." 

Milton  was  present  at  the  discussion  which  led  to  this  characteristic  direction,  and 
iilhcusrh  warned  that  the  loss  of  sight  would  be  one  certain  consequence  of  obeying  it,  he 
^na^animously  undertook,  and  in  spite  of  constant  interruptions  arising  from  increasing  ill 
^th,  nobly  performed  his  honourable  task.     "  I  would  not,"  says  he  in  the  Second  De- 
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fence,  ^^  have  listened  to  the  voice  even  of  Esculapius  himself  from  the  shrine  of  Epidauris, 
in  preference  to  the  suggestions  of  the  heavenly  monitor  within  my  breast ;  my  resoluticm 
[to  undertake  the  reply  to  the  defence  of  the  royal  cause]  was  unshaken,  though  the  alterna- 
tive was  either  the  loss  of  my  sight,  or  the  desertion  of  my  duty ;  and  I  called  to  mind  those 
two  destinies,  which  the  oracle  of  Delphi  annoimced  to  the  son  of  Thetis. 

Two  fates  may  lead  me  to  the  realms  of  night ; 

If  staving  here,  around  Troy*s  walls  I  fight. 

To  mv  dear  home  no  more  must  I  return ; 

But  lasting  glory  will  adorn  my  urn. 

But  if  I  withdraw  from  the  martial  strife. 

Short  is  my  feme,  but  long  will  be  my  life. — II.  IX. 

I  considered  that  many  had  purchased  a  less  good  by  a  greater  evil,  the  meed  of  glory  by 
the  loss  of  life ;  but  that  I  might  procure  great  good  by  a  little  suffering ;  that  though  I  am 
blind,  I  might  still  discharge  the  most  honourable  duties,  the  performance  of  which,  as  it  k 
something  more  durable  than  glory,  ought  to  be  an  object  of  superior  admiration  and 
esteem ;  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  the  short  inter>*al  of  sight,  which  was  left  me  to 
11  enjoy,  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the  public  interest" — Early  in  the  year  1651,  out  came 

^^  something  in  answer  to  the  Book  of  Salmasius*^ — the  immortal  Defence  of  the  People  of 
England — the  most  costly- won  and  brilliant  achievement  in  the  annals  of  controversy. 

It  is  allowed  by  all,  that  the  triumph  of  Milton  was  decisive,  and  the  humiliation  of  hit 
adversary  complete.  Salmasius,  like  another  Milo,  but  without  his  strength,  attempted  to 
rive  the  British  oak,  and  his  presumption  was  rewarded  by  a  fate  equally  miserable  and  ridicu^ 
lous.  Great  was  the  advantage,  which,  in  all  encounters,  Milton  had  over  his  enemies,  in 
the  consistency  of  his  moral  and  political  character.  ^^  I  again  invoke  the  Almighty  to 
witness,  that  1  never,  at  any  time,  \\Tote  any  thing  which  I  did  not  think  agreeable  to  tmtb, 
to  justice,  and  to  piety.  Nor  was  I  ever  prompted  to  such  exertions  by  the  influence  of 
ambition,  by  the  lust  of  lucre  or  of  praise ;  it  was  only  by  the  conWction  of  duty  and  the 
feeling  of  patriotism,  a  disinterested  passion  for  the  extension  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty."  Salmasius  was  a  mercenary  parasite.  He  had  formerly  written  with  the  great- 
est acrimony  against  the  bishops  of  England  :  the  '^  Royal  Defence ''  is  their  unqoalified 
and  servile  eulogy.  Such  was  the  effect  of  a  hundred  jacobins  on  this  honorary  profesaor 
in  a  protestant  republic,  that  they  spirited  him  up  to  offer,  in  this  work,  the  grossest  insult 
to  his  feeders  and  patrons,  who  were  obliged  to  prohibit  its  sale  vinthin  their  dominions. 
Milton,  it  should  be  remembered,  implored  the  Dutch  to  take  ofi*  this  prohibition.  His 
infinite  conceit  of  himself  turned  upon  his  real  or  imaginary  ascendency  in  scholarship^ 
and  it  so  happened  that  here  where  he  was  most  sensitive,  he  was  most  vulnerable.  The 
blunders  and  barbarisms  in  the  style,  the  contradictions  and  sophisms  in  the  argument,  of 
the  Royal  Defence,  laid  its  author  open  to  the  most  galling  exposure ;  and  where  he  should 
have  been,  and  in  points  in  which  the  world  considered  him,  impregnable,  he  was  often  de- 
fenceless. His  very  authorities  generally  of  themselves  make  against  his  cause,  or  if  they  do 
-  not,  his  OTi-n  comments  imitate  their  fugleman,  and  turn  deserters.    The  laughter  of  Europe 

■    i  was  excited  when  they  saw  a  reno^vned,  irrefragable,  and  most  arrogant  doctor,  beaten,  at  his 

I  own  weapons,  by  the  island-champion  of  a  "  crew  of  fanatics."    The  giant  dealer  in  words, 

when  grappled  with  as  a  grammarian,  is  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  ver>-  dust  on  which 

alone,  like  Antasus  with  Hercules,  coidd  he  for  one  moment  cope  with  his  antagonist:  and 

he  is  satisfactorily  despatched  only  after  the  manner  of  his  classical  protot}^^^  It  must  not 

j  be  imagined  that  this  contest  was  merely  a  duel  of  words ;  or  that  the  defender  of  our  poli- 

1    •  tical  faith,  while  necessarily  keeping  in  view  the  character  of  Salmasius,  lost  sight  of  his 

I  principles.    Pains  have  been  taken  to  convey  the  impression  that  this  controversy  involved 
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DO  principle.     Butler,  the  witty  and  the  starved-to-death  author  of  Hudibras,  thus  alludes 
to  it 

Some  polemicks  use  to  draw  their  swords, 
Against  the  language  only  and  the  words. 
As  he  who  fought  at  barriers  with  Salmasius, 
Engaged  with  nothing  but  his  style  and  phrases. 
Waved  to  assert  the  murder  of  a  prince, 
The  author  of  B^ilse  Latin  to  convince ; 
But  laid  the  merits  of  the  cause  aside, 
By  those  that  understood  them  to  be  tried ; 
And  counted  breaking  Priscian's  head  a  thing 
More  capital  than  to  behead  a  king; 
For  which  he  has  been  pnused  by  all  the  learned, 
Of  knaves  concerned,  and  pedants  unconcerned  ! 

Fomij — ^but  untnie.  Sovereign  was  the  contempt  which  John  Milton  entertained  for  the 
**  mere  trappings/*  both  of  pedantry  and  royalty. 

Safanasias  was  in  fact  little  more  than  an  ingenious  emendator  of  broken  sentences  and 
worm-eaten  words,  and  he  probably  sinned  as  much  against  his  nature  in  assuming  the 
chanurter  of  a  politician,  as  against  his  conscience  in  eulogizing  bishops,  and  justifying  a 
despot  He  was  one  of  those  "  grammarians  "  Sir  Thomas  Browne  refers  to,  who  "  toure 
ad  jdmoe  themselves  over  a  single  line  in  Horace,  and  shew  more  pride  in  the  constnic- 
tni  of  one  ode,  than  the  author  in  the  composure  of  the  whole  booke."  Of  "  divine  philo- 
nphy "  Salmasius  possessed  not  the  tithe  of  a  particle.  Of  the  world  of  men,  with  its 
U^best  and  most  complicated  concerns,  he  was  as  ignorant  as  the  monk  that  spent  his  life 
IB  iOmninating  a  letter.  The  power  to  strike  out  of  the  mass  of  particulars  great  princi- 
pies» — to  hew  from  the  rock  the  comer-stones  of  truth,  and  polish  and  complete  the  living 
edifice, — Co  stamp  on  the  precious  metal  of  ori^nal  genius  the  signet  that  shall  be  sterling 
far  ever, — was  utterly  withheld  from  his  soul,  and  we  shall  look  in  vain  through  his  book 
far  any  tbkig  higher  than  its  author.  His  production  died  into  lumber  an  age  ago — and  his 
Bame,  as  a  politician,  is  a  dreadless  symbol  for  dejure  divino  simplicity,  even  among  the 
faDowers  of  Macchiavelli.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Defence  of  the  People  of  England, 
towards  the  end,  his  adversary  thus  speaks  of  him. 

^  Dare  you  affect  the  reputation  of  a  learned  man  ?  I  confess  you  are  pretty  well  versed 
in  pbrase  books,  and  lexicons,  and  glossaries  ;  insomuch  that  you  have  spent  your  time  in 
nothing  else.  But  you  do  not  make  appear  that  you  have  read  any  good  authors  with  so 
macb  judgment  as  to  have  benefited  by  tbem.  Other  copies,  and  various  lections,  and  words 
omitted,  and  corruptions  of  texts,  and  the  like,  these  you  are  full  of;  but  no  footstep  of  any 
sohd  learning  appears  in  all  you  have  writ  Or  do  you  think  yourself  a  wise  man,  that  quar- 
rel and  contend  about  the  meanest  trifles  that  may  be  ?" 

Dr.  Johnson  acknowledges  that  Salmasius  had  "  not  much  considered  the  rights  of 
l|?OTemments,"  (those  of  subjects,  surely,  the  Doctor  meant,)  and  yet  endeavours  to  ridicule 
Milton  for  treating  his  antagonist,  personally,  rather  as  a  verbiloquist  and  a  pedant,  than  as 
1  politician.  A  mere  glance,  however,  at  the  fundamental  doctrines  asserted  by  Milton, 
win  show  the  real  scope  and  indestructible  value  of  his  work.  Therein  is  maintained  in 
opposition  to  Salmasius,  who  had  asserted  the  irresponsibility  of  kings  to  their  subjects, 
that  all  civil  power  emanates  from  the  people  ;  that  the  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  people, 
should  be,  and  are,  alike  subject  to  the  laws,  and  the  sanction  of  history,  with  her  exam- 
ples fronj  all  the  raost  celebrated  commonwealths,  is  produced  ;  that  the  regal  office  itself  is 
Uttrely  a  trust  committed  to  the  king  by  the  people  on  certain  conditions,  express  or  im- 
plied, that  he  is  therefore  accountable  to  them  for  that  trust,  and  if  he  betray  it,  is  liable 
to  be  cashiered,  or  even  punished  capitally,  should  such  be  the  will  of  the  community; 
^ce  that  Charles  the  1st,  being  guilty  of  misgovemment,  and  breach  of  trust,  was  lawfully 
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and  justly  put  to  death.  These  positions  he  illustrates  and  confirms  bj  an  appeal  to  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  to  the  most  eminent  writers,  poets,  historians,  and  law- 
givers of  antiquity,  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  and  lastly  to  our  own  municipal  laws. 
Milton  thus  kept  his  eye  on  the  cause,  and  not  merely  was  the  royal  advocate  silenced,  but 
tlie  claims  of  legitimacy  quashed  for  ever. 

The  performance  of  Salmasius  is  its  own  antidote.^  An  elaborate  defence  of  despotism 
in  the  abstract,  it  is  that  of  Charles  the  1st  in  particidar ;  and  the  entire  argument  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  that  that  unfortunate  monarch  had  actually  been  what  de  jure  divimo 
it  is  there  contended  he  had  a  right  to  be — A  tyrant.  The  advocate  of  Charles  being 
thus  the  advocate  of  pure  tyranny*  his  bulky  production,  instead  of  being,  as  it  imports,  a 
defence  of  the  oppressor,  and  a  lasting  monument  to  his  honour,  becomes  a  pillar  of  infamy 
— at  once  the  trophy  and  the  beacon  of  the  people's  cause. 

Tlie  work  of  our  illustrious  countryman  is  so  strictly  and  critically  a  reply  to  the  "  Royal 
Defence,"  revievidng  and  refuting,  Ka-ra  troha^  sentence  by  sentence,  every  important  assertion 
or  principle  advanced  by  the  adversary,  that  neither  outline  nor  extract,  synthesis  nor 
analysis,  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  depth  of  its  philosophic  spirit,  the  splendour  of  its  eru- 
dition, or  the  varied  beauties  of  its  vigorous  logic  and  sober  rhetoric.  No  translation  (yet 
the  one  subjoined  is,  in  many  points,  excellent)  can  adequately  reflect  the  immortal  originaL 
The  delicious  mannerism  of  Milton  evaporates  in  transfusion.  Walsingham  has  hit  the 
sense,  but  to  hit  off  the  style  is,  we  fear,  impossible.  In  extracting  the  perfume,  the  lustre 
of  the  flower,  often  more  charming  than  its  precious  fragrance,  is  gone.  After  all,  in  the 
best  translation  there  must  be  the  real  difference  between  similarity  and  identity,  and  the 
formal,  between  the  same  warrior  in  a  Roman  panoply  and  a  saxon  gear.  Milton  is  yet 
unexcelled  in  English,  and  few  will  question  his  pre-eminence  in  Latin  composition.  The 
language  of  Cicero  is  upon  his  tongue,  and,  "  winged  with  red  lightning  and  impetooos 
I  rage,"  never  did  the  great  Roman  orator  wield  its  thunders  more  easily  or  more  effectively. 

We  almost  as  deeply  regret  that  Milton  did  not  give  to  his  countr}'men  a  version  ^'  in  the 
i  1  mother  tongue"  (which  was  his  prime  favourite)  of  that  which  he  presented  to  Europe  in  the 

I  Latin,  as  we  admire  his  unbounded  mastery  over  the  universal  language.    This  regret 

}     '  extends  as  well  to  all  his  most  important  subsequent  writings.    The  Viscount  St.  Albans 

11  (  conceived  that  the  Latin  volume  of  his  Essays,  *'  being  in  the  universal  language,  might 

?  I '  last  as  long  as  books  last," — there  is  no  danger  of  the  Latin  suniving  the  English, — bat 

who  does  not  wish  that  Milton  had  taken  a  hint  from  Bacon  in  this  particular — it  would 
have  tended,  inconceivably,  to  raise  and  perpetuate  his  political  fame,  and  thus  he  would 
n  have  postponed  yet  further  tlie  fate  of  both  tongues. 

'  i     >  The  continent  *'  rang  "  Mith  the  praise  of  the  work,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  again 

ring  with  it   Little  known  prior  to  this  great  effort  except  at  home,  where  he  was  disliked 
and  feared  by  two  most  numerous  factions,  Milton's  triumph  was  most  felt  and  confessed 

(abroad,  where  Salmasius  had  long  held  supreme  sway,  and  Europe  was  the  scene  of  its 
celebration.     Congratulations  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters.     Learned  foreigners 
i  by  letter  complimented,  most  of  the  ambassadors  visited  or  felicitated  him.    The  French 

*  ^  government  assisted  its  sale,  by  ordering  it  to  be  burnt,  botli  at  Paris  and  Thoulouse,by  the 

:  j  common  hangman.     His  own  most  exquisite  account  of  his  contest  with  the  advocate  of 

I  legitimacy  will  be  found  in  the  Second  Defence.     He  seems  to  have  been  always  anxious 

to  obtain  and  to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  foreign  scholars.     When  he  was  called  upon 
to  enter  upon  the  last-mentioned  work,  and  defend  again,  before  the  same  tribunal,  the  very 
I  defenders  of  the  great  cause  of  which  he  was  the  champion,  he  can  hardly  refrain  in  his 

'   j  relation  from  assuming  *'  a  more  lofty  and  swelling  tone  than  the  simplicity  of  an  exordium 

A   j  may  seem  to  justify ;  and  much,"  continues  he,  "  as  I  may  be  surpassed  in  the  powers  of 

I  eloquence,  and  copiousness  of  diction,  by  the  illustrious  orators  of  antiquity  ;  yet  the  sub- 
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ject  of  which  I  treat  was  never  surpassed  in  any  age,  in  dignity  or  in  interest.     It  has 
excited  such  general  and  such  ardent  expectation,  that  I  imagine  myself  not  in  the  forum 
or  on  the  rostra,  surrounded  only  by  the  people  of  Athens  or  of  Rome ;  but  about  to  address 
in  this,  as  I  did  in  my  former  Defence,  the  whole  collective  body  of  people,  cities,  states, 
and  councils  of  the  wise  and  eminent,  through  the  wide  expanse  of  anxious  and  listening 
Europe.**     Jam  videor  mihi,  ingresifus  iter,  transmarinos  tractus  et  porrectas  lat^  regiones, 
snblimis  perlustrare;  vultus  innumeros  atque  ignotos,  animi  sensus  mecum  conjunctissimos. 
Hinc  Germanorum  virile  et  infestum  senituti  robur,  inde  Francorum  vividi  dignique 
nomine  liberales  impetus,  hinc  Hispanorum  consulta  virtus,  Italorum  inde  sedata  suique 
compos  magnanimitas  ob  oculos  versatur.     Quicquid  uspiam  liberorum  pectorum,  quicquid 
ingenui,  quicquid  magnanimi  aut  prudens  latet  aut  se  palam  profitetur,  alii  tacite  favere, 
alii  aperte  suffragari,  accurrere  alii  et  plausu  accipere,  alii  tandem  vero  victi,  dedititios  se 
tradere.     Videor  jam  mihi,  tantis  circumseptus  copiis,  ab  Herculeis  usque  columnis  ad 
extremos  Liberi  patris  terminos,   libertatem  diu  pulsam  atque  exulem,  longo  inter^'allo 
domnm  ubique  gentium  reducere :  et,  quod  Triptolemus  olim  fertur,  sed  long^  nobiliorem 
Cereali  ilia  firugem  ex  civitate  mea  gentibus  importare ;  restitutum  nempe  civilem  liberumque 
vitae  cultum,  per  urbes,  per regna,  perque  nalioues  disseminare. — "  I  seem  to  survey,  as  fiom 
a  towering  height,  the  far  extended  tracts  of  sea  and  land,  and  innumerable  crowds  of  specta- 
tors, betraying  in  their  looks  the  liveliest  interest,  and  sensations  the  most  congenial  with  my 
own.    Here  I  behold  the  stout  and  manly  prowess  of  the  German,  disdaining  servitude ;  there 
die  generous  and  lively  impetuosity  of  the  French  ;  on  this  side  the  calm  and  stately  valour 
of  the  Spaniard ;  on  that  the  composed  and  wary  magnanimity  of  the  Italian.    Of  all  the 
krers  of  liberty  and  virtue,  the  magnanimous  and  the  wise,  in  whatever  quarter  they  may 
be  found,  some  secretly  favour,  others  openly  approve ;  some  greet  me  with  congratulations 
tod  applause ;  others,  who  had  long  been  proof  against  conviction,  at  last  yield  themselves 
captive  lo  the  force  of  truth.     Surrounded  by  congregated  multitudes,  I  now  imagine,  that, 
from  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  the  Indian  ocean,  I  behold  the  nations  of  the  earth 
recovering  that  liberty  which  they  so  long  had  lost ;  and  that  the  people  of  this  island 
are  transporting  to  other  countries  a  plant  of  more  beneficial  qualities,  and  more  noble 
growth,  than  that  which  Triptolemus  is  reported  to  have  carried  from  region  to  region  ;  that 
tbey  are  disseminating  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  freedom  among  cities,  kingdoms, 
iini  nations.    Nor  shall  I  approach  unknown,  nor  perhaps  unloved,  if  it  be  told  that  1  am  the 
same  person,  who  engaged  in  single  combat  that  fierce  advocate  of  despotism,  till  ihcn 
reputed  invincible  in  the  opinion  of  many,  and  in  his  own  conceit,  who  insolently  chal- 
lenged us  and  our  armies  to  the  combat ;  but  whom,  while  I  repelled  his  virulence,  I 
silenced  with  his  own  weapons ;  and  over  whom,  if  I  may  trust  to  the  opinion  of  impartial 
I     jiM^ges,  I  gained  a  complete  and  glorious  victory." 

Toland,  and  succeeding  biographers,  have  asserted  that  Milton  was  rewarded  by  the 
council  with  a  present  of  £1000.  The  Second  Defence,  published  three  years  after  the  first, 
denies  that  its  author  was  ever  the  richer  by  one  half-penny  for  these  and  similar  works, 
and  the  council  book  shews  that  the  gratitude  of  his  task-masters,  to  their  shame  be  it 
recorded,  expended  itself  in  commendation. 

"  1651.  June  18.  Ordered,  that  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Milton  on  the  behalf  of  the 
commonwealth,  for  his  good  ser\'ices  done  in  writing  an  answer  to  the  booke  of  Sahnaslus, 
written  against  the  proceedings  of  the  commonwealth  of  England."  But  all  this,  says  Mr. 
Todd,  in  his  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Milton,  is  crossed  over,  and  nearly  three 
lines  following  are  obliterated,  in  which,  Mr.  Lemon  says,  a  grant  of  money  was  made  to 
Miltnn.  After  the  cancelled  passage,  the  regular  entry  thus  follows  :  **  The  councill  taking 
cotice  of  the  many  good  services  performed  by  Mr.  John  Milton,  their  secretary  for  foreign 
Languages,  \o  ibis  state  and  commonwealth,  particularlie  for  his  Booke  in  vindication  of  tlie 
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Parliament  and  People  of  England  against  the  calumnies  and  invectives  of  Salmasius,  have 
thought  fit  to  declare  their  resentment  and  good  acceptance  of  the  same ;  and  (hat  the 
thanks  of  the  counciU  be  returned  to  Mr.  Mylton,  and  their  sense  represented  in  that 
behalf." 

The  Defence  of  the  People  of  England  does  not  contain  any  abstract  principle  which 
\^as  not  acted  upon  in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  is^not  now  formally  embodied  in  the 
British  Constitution,  and  approved  of  by  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  enjoy  its  protec- 
tion. The  Earl  of  Bridgewatcr,  who  had  performed  the  part  of  the  first  brother  in  the 
Masque  of  Comus,  is  said  to  have  written  on  the  title-page  of  the  Defensio,  *'  Liber  ign^, 
author  furca,  dignissimi."  So  thought  the  friends  of  liberty  in  France,  and  would  doubtless 
have  carried  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  as  they  did  the  former  into  execution.  It  may 
''  be  unhesitatingly  asserted  that  there  is  no  governmental  or  political  maxim  or  opinion 

therein  deKvered  or  maintained  to  which  a  good  king  would  not  willingly  subscribe.  "  If 
I  write,"  says  Milton  in  the  Second  Defence,  "  against  tyrants,  what  is  that  to  kings,  whom 
I  am  far  from  associating  with  tyrants  ?  As  much  as  an  honest  man  differs  firom  a  rogue, 
so  much  I  contend  that  a  king  diflfers  from  a  tyrant  "Whence  it  is  clear  that  a  tyrant  is  so 
far  from  being  a  king,  that  he  is  always  in  direct  opposition  to  a  king.  And  he  who 
peruses  the  records  of  history,  will  find  that  more  kings  have  been  subverted  by  tyrants, 
than  by  subjects.  He,  therefore,  that  would  authorize  the  destruction  of  tyrants,  does  not 
authorize  the  destruction  of  kings,  but  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  kings." 

Far  distant  be  the  day  when  an  English  king  shall  require  the  assistance  of  another 
Salmasius ! 

Tlie  superabundant  malice  of  Bishop  Horsley,  ajid  the  industry  of  Mr.  Todd,  have  only 
been  able  to  make  a  joint  nibble  at  the  Defensio.  These  ll^ninaries  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, differing  in  magnitude  not  density,  have  endeavoured  to  throw  the  shade  of  a  foul 
slander  over  the  Miltonic  orb  in  this  controversy.  As  Mr.  Todd  adds  nothing  of  weight  to 
the  Bishop's  paragraph,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  episcopal  charge.  **  When 
Salmasius "  (says  Bishop  Horsley  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Sermon  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  Jan.  30, 1793,  p.  38)  "  upbraided  the  Cromwell  faction  with  the  tenets  of  the  Brown- 

f-   I  ists,  the  chosen  advocate  of  that  execrable  faction  (Milton)  replied,  that  if  they  were 

;  Brownists,  Luther,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Zuinglius,  and  all  tlie  most  celebrated  theologians  of  the 

orthodox,  must  be  included  in  the  same  reproach.  A  grosser  falsehood  as  far  as  Luther^ 
Calvin,  and  many  others,  are  concerned,  never  fell  from  tlie  unprincipled  pen  of  a  party 
writer.  However  sedition  might  be  a  part  of  the  puritanick  creed,  the  general  faith  of  the 
Reformers  rejects  the  infamous  alliance." 

A  serious  charge  is  here  brought,  but  is  it  attempted  to  be  sustained  ?  The  independents 
\  were  a  religious  sect,  and  so  named  from  the  form  of  their  church-government    With  this 

form  it  is  evident  that  their  theological  doctrines  had  no  necessary  connexion — nor  were 

(their  political  tenets  necessarily  either  of  the  royal  or  rebel  faction.     How,  therefore,  the 
I  Bishop  can,  afler  Salmasius,  class  sedition  as  a  part  of  the  creed  of  a  sect,  which,  as  such, 

J  ,j  disclaims  the  alliance  between  the  church  and  state — how  a  religious  community,  as  such, 

can  adopt  so  destructive  a  principle  into  their  very  articles  of  faith,  will  ever  remain  an 
i  1 1  incomprehensible  marvel.    As  independents  they  could  not  profess  the  principle  of  sedition, 

/     !  nor  could  the  religious  reformers  as  such — therefore  from  the  charge  of  sedition  (which  is 

]  •  '•  a  political  offence)  they  are  both  equally  clear.     If  in  what  the  independents  did  believe, 

[  j  '  the  reformers,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  believed  also,  the  inference  must  be  that  the  charge 

brought  against  the  commonwealthsmen  (of  sedition)  includes  tlie  reformers.     The  ultimate 

I  principle  on  which  the  reformers  rested  their  opposition  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  was  that 

J  which  justified  the  independents  (and  other  sectaries)  in  their  religious  opposition  to  the 

I  English  pope,  or  the  head  of  the  English  church ;  so  that  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  re* 
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bgiotts  sedition,  the  sectaries  might  (if  they  chose)  shelter  themselves  under  the  example 
of  the  greatest  protestant  reformers.  The  independents  could  not  as  such  act  in  political 
opposition  to  the  king  of  England ; — ^herein  they  acted  as  Englishmen  upon  the  common 
gilnmd  o£  liberty,  on  which  alone  the  protestant  reformers  as  against  their  popish  rulers 
could  be  justified,  and  on  which  alone  the  members  of  the  church  of  England  could  be 
justified  in  expelling  Pope  James  the  2nd  from  the  English  throne. 

Now  for  the  fact — as  to  what  was  really  the  opinion  of  the  reformers  on  the  right  of  subjects 
to  rebel  against  tyrants.    The  Bishop  we  have  seen  denies  that  the  reformers  acknowledged 
this  right.     What  says  Milton  ?  *^  We  have  put  to  death  neither  a  good,  nor  a  just,  nor  a 
memfbly  nor  a  devout,  nor  a  godly,  nor  a  peaceable  king,  as  you  style  him ;  but  an  enemy 
that  has  been  so  to  us  almost  ten  years  to  an  end ;  nor  one  that  was  a  father,  but  a  de- 
stroyer of  his  country.     You  confess  that  such  things  have  been  practised ;  for  yourself 
have  not  the  impudence  to  deny  it :  but  not  by  protestants  upon  a  protestant  king.    But 
there  bring  so  few  protestant  kings,  it  is  no  great  wonder,  if  it  never  happened  that  one  of 
them  has  been  put  to  death.     But  that  it  is  lawful  to  depose  a  tyrant,  and  punish  him  ac- 
cording to  his  deserts ;  nay,  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  many  protestant  divines,  and  of  such 
as  have  been  most  instrumental  in  the  late  reformation,  do  you  deny  it  if  you  dare.''    This 
is  in  the  1st  chapter — the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  5th  of  the  Defensio  is  the  passage 
OD  which  the  Bishop  animadverts.     In  the  1st  chapter  the  opinion  is  reiterated. 

^  You  confess  that  ^  some  protestants  whom  you  do  not  name,  have  asserted  it  lawful  to 
dqxne  a  tyrant ;'  but  though  you  do  not  think  fit  to  name  tliem,  I  will,  because  you  say 
*they  are  iar  worse  than  the  Jesuits  themselves;'  they  are  no  other  than  Luther,  and 
Zmn^us,  and  Calvin,  and  Bucer,  and  Parens,  and  many  others." 

Again  in  the  8rd  chapter  towards  the  end :  *'  But  would  you  know  the  reason  why  he  (Sal- 
maus)  dares  not  come  so  low  as  to  the  present  times  ?  Why  he  does  as  it  were  hide  him- 
idf^  and  disappear,  when  he  comes  towards  our  own  times }  The  reason  is,  because  he 
knows  fiill  well,  that  as  many  eminent  divines  as  there  are  of  the  reformed  churches,  so 
many  adversaries  he  would  have  to  encounter.  Let  him  take  up  the  cudgels  if  he  thinks 
fit;  he  will  quickly  find  himself  run  doii^Ti  with  innumerable  authorities,  out  of  Luther, 
Zuinglius,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Martyr,  Pareus,  and  tlje  rest.  1  could  oppose  you  with  testimo- 
nies out  of  divines,  tiiat  have  flourished  even  in  Leyden." 

Reformation  whether  opposed  to  reigning  govcmmenl  or  to  a  reigning  superstition  is 
equally  liable  to  the  charge  of  "  sedition.''^  Milton  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  says,  "  I  cannot 
bat  smile  at  this  man's  preposterous  whimsies ;  in  ecclesiastics  he  is  Helvidius,  Thraseas, 
a  perfect  tyrannicide.  In  politics  no  man  more  a  lackey  and  slave  to  tyrants  than  he.  If 
his  doctrine  hold,  not  we  only  that  have  deposed  our  king,  but  the  protestants  in  general, 
who  against  the  minds  of  their  princes  have  rejected  the  pope,  are  all  rebels  alike." 

These  passages  assert  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  protestant  divines,  that  tyrants  whether 
m  riril  or  ecclesiastical  affairs  might  be  resisted.  Milton  refers  to  them  as  undeniably 
favourable  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commonwealth.  Not  merely  does  he  assert  this  coin- 
cidence of  the  opinion  of  the  reformers  with  the  conduct  of  his  party  in  these  and  other 
places,  in  the  Defensio,  and  also  in  the  Second  Defence,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that 
in  the  appendix  to  "  the  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,"  quotations  from  Luther,  Zu- 
inglius, Calvin,  Bucer,  Pareus,  Gilby,  Christopher  Goodman,  are  expressly  given  to  this 
effect  Safely  therefore  may  we  set  off  against  the  Bishop's  the  Appendix  of  John  Milton. 
Civil  and  religious  liberty  are  in  fact  convertible  terms — there  is  neither  where  there  is 
not  both. 

Salmasius  threw  a  handful  of  dust  on  his  conqueror  before  he  died.  He  terminated  his 
days  at  the  Spa  in  Germany,  in  1652,  shortiy  after  he  had  finished  a  most  vimlent  reply  to 
Milton,  which  however  was  not  published  until  the  year  of  the  Restoration,  when  it  was 
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produced  with  a  dedication  to  Charles  the  2ndy  and  entitled,  ^^  Claudii  Salmasii  ad  JoaDnem 
Miltonum  Responsio,  opus  postliumum ;  Dijon,  Sept  1660."  Answer  of  Claudius  Salma- 
sius  to  John  Milton ;  a  posthumous  work,  &c.  The  learned  Dr.  Birch  says,  that  the 
vinilence  which  it  displays  is  unexampled.  He  treats  his  antagonist  as  an  ordinary  school- 
master ;  "  qui  ludimagister  in  Schola  triviali  Londinensi  fuit ;"  and  charges  him  with 
i\  divorcing  his  wife  after  a  year's  marriage,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  and  defend- 

ing the  lawfulness  of  divorce  for  any  causes  whatsoever.  He  styles  him,  impura  bellua, 
quae  nihil  hominis  sibi  reliqui  fecit  pra^ter  lippiantes  oculos.  He  charges  tiim  with  some 
false  quantities  in  his  juvenile  Latin  poems  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  book  gives  him  the 
title  of  Bellua,  fanaticus  latro,  homunculus,  lippulus,  caeculus,  homo  perditissimus,  nebula, 
impurus,  scelestus  audax  et  nefarius  alastor,  infandus  impostor,  &c.  &c.  And  declares  that 
he  would  have  him  tortured  with  burning  pitch  or  scalding  oil  till  he  expired :  ^  pro 
cseteris  autem  suis  factis  dictisque  dignum  dicam  videri,  qui  pice  ardenti,  vel  olco  fervente^ 
perfundaris,  usque  dum  animam  effles  nocentem  et  camifici  jam  pridem  debitam."  So  much 
for  the  "  great "  Salmasius. 

The  First  Defence  is  the  last  of  Milton's  writings — the  last  work  which  he  wrote  with 
his  own  hand.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  he  completed  it,  he  was  quite  blind. 
All  his  future  works  therefore,  whether  prose  or  verse,  must  have  been  dictated.  This  is 
pure  eloquence,  and  true  bardic  rapture, — the  utterance — the  hallowed  fire,  for  which  "  to 
touch  and  purify  his  lips,"  he  so  devoutly  prayed.  The  visitation  of  blindness  must  have 
been  to  a  mind  like  his,  so  admirably  framed  to  enjoy  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the 
visible  imi verse,  a  severe  and  afflictive  dispensation — a  hard  sentence  of  exclusion  from 
the  palace  of  the  magnificent  creation.  But  his  spirit  had  already  conversed  with  the 
domain  of  materialisms ;  the  light,  though  faded  fi'om  his  eyes,  was  yet  ^^  pleasant"  to  his 
soul ;  and  the  capacious  vision  of  memory  was  perhaps  more  splendid  than  the  actual  rere- 
lation  of  visual  sense.  He  had  taken  a  spiritual  possession  of  suns  and  systems,  and 
turned  them  all  into  thoughts.  Time  itself  became  to  him  a  part  of  the  past,  and  the  pre- 
sent was  to  him  the  portion  of  a  privileged  eternity.  He  was  thus  brought  into  perpetual 
contact  or  rather  converse  with  the  invisible.  One  veil  of  flesh  was  removed.  His  com- 
plete external  dependence  upon  the  kindnesses  and  sympathies  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
must  have  taught  him  the  lesson  we  have  all  to  learn,  of  total  dependence  and  reliance  upon 
the  Creator.  Faith,  now  a  necessary  portion  of  his  animal  life,  became  more  intensely 
identified  with  his  spiritual  nature.  His  mind  was  not  benighted,  nor  even  darkened.  The 
lustre  of  these  heavens  and  the  luxuriance  of  this  earth  he  was  not  destined  to  see  any  more 
— but  he  knew  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand — and  that  his  eyes  should  soon 
be  opened,  in  "  supereminence  of  beatific  vision,"  upon  the  "  new  heavens,  and  the  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  !" 

Adversity,  says  Lord  Bacon,  does  best  discover  virtue.  Milton  bore  his  afllicUon  with 
exemplary  patience  and  fortitude.  His  episcopalian  enemies  boasted  tliat  they  saw  in  it 
a  retribution  for  the  transgressions  of  his  pen.     In  the  Second  Defence,  written  three  years 

i;  after  this  calamity  had  befallen  him,  he  explains,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  the  motives 

,  I  by  which  he  was  governed  in  the  measures  which  he  took,  and  under  the  losses  which  he 

i  (| .  sustained — and  thus  replies  to  such  miserable  antagonists : 

I  i '  i  "  Let  then  the  calumniators  of  the  divine  goodness  cease  to  revile,  or  to  make  me  tlie 

'  object  of  their  superstitious  imagination.     Let  them  consider  that  my  situation,  such  as  it 

i /.  i  is,  is  neither  an  object  of  my  shame  or  my  regret;  that  my  resolutions  are  too  firm  to  be 

^  j  shaken,  that  I  am  not  depressed  by  any  sense  of  the  divine  displeasure ;  that  on  the  other 

hand,  in  the  most  momentous  periods,  I  have  had  full  experience  of  the  divine  favour  and 
protection,  and  that,  in  the  solace  and  the  strength,  which  have  been  infused  into  me  firom 
above,  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  tlie  will  of  God  ;  that  J  may  oftener  think  on  what  he 
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has  bestowed,  than  on  what  he  has  withheld  ;  that  in  short  I  am  unwilling  to  exchange  ray 
consciousness  of  rectitude  with  that  of  any  other  person  ;  and  that  I  feel  the  recollection  a 
treasured  store  of  tranquillity  and  delight  But  if  the  choice  were  necessary,  I  would,  Sir, 
prefer  my  blindness  to  yours :  yours  is  a  cloud  spread  over  the  mind,  which  darkens  both  the 
light  of  reason  and  of  conscience ;  mine  keeps  from  my  view  only  the  coloured  surfaces  of 
things,  while  it  leaves  me  at  liberty  to  contemplate  the  beauty  and  stability  of  virtue  and  of 
truth.  How  many  things  are  there  besides,  which  1  would  not  willingly  see ;  how  many  which 
1  must  see  against  my  will ;  and  how  few  which  I  feel  any  anxiety  to  see !  There  is,  as  the 
apostle  has  remarked,  a  way  to  strength  through  weakness.  Let  me  then  be  the  most  feeble 
cfeatore  alive,  as  long  as  that  feebleness  serves  to  invigorate  the  energies  of  my  rational  and 
immortal  spirit ;  as  long  as  in  that  obsciuity,  in  which  I  am  enveloped,  the  light  of  the  divine 
presence  more  clearly  shines:  then,  in  proportion  as  I  am  weak,  I  shall  be  invincibly  strong; 
and  in  pro}>ortion  as  I  am  blind,  I  shall  more  clearly  see.  O !  that  I  may  thus  be  perfected 
by  feebleness,  and  irradiated  by  obscurity!  And  indeed,"  (let  these  few  sentences  sink  deep 
in  our  minds,  and  then  we  shall  form  a  proper  estimate  of  his  posthumous  detractors,)  "  in 
my  blindness,  I  enjoy  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  favour  of  the  Deity ;  who  regards  me 
with  more  tenderness  and  compassion  in  proportion  as  I  am  able  to  behold  nothing  but 
himself.  Alas !  for  him  who  insults  me,  who  maligns  and  merits  public  execration  !  For 
the  divine  law  not  only  shields  me  from  injury ;  but  almost  renders  me  too  sacred  to  attack ; 
not  indeed  so  much  from  the  privation  of  my  sight,  as  from  the  overshadowing  of  those 
heavenly  wings,  which  seem  to  have  occasioned  this  obscurity ;  and  which,  when  occa- 
simied,  he  is  wont  to  illuminate  vriih  an  interior  light,  more  precious  and  more  pure.  To 
this  I  ascribe  the  more  tender  assiduities  of  my  friends,  their  soothing  attentions,  their  kind 
visits,  their  reverential  observances ;  among  whom  there  are  some  with  whom  1  may  inter- 
change the  Pyladean  and  Thesean  dialogue  of  inseparable  friends.  This  extraordinary 
bndness  which  I  experience,  cannot  be  any  fortuitous  combination ;  and  friends,  such  as 
mine,  do  not  suppose  that  all  the  virtues  of  a  man  are  contained  in  his  eyes.  Nor  do  the 
persons  of  principal  distinction  in  the  commonwealth,  suffer  me  to  be  bereaved  of  comfort, 
when  they  see  me  bereaved  of  sight,  amid  the  exertions  which  I  made,  the  zeal  which  1 
shewed,  and  the  dangers  which  I  ran  for  the  liberty  which  I  love.  But,  soberly  reflectinjjj 
on  the  casualties  of  human  life,  they  shew  me  favour  and  indulgence  as  to  a  soldier  who 
has  served  his  time ;  and  kindly  concede  to  me  an  exemption  from  care  and  toil.  They 
do  not  strip  nie  of  the  badges  of  honour  which  I  have  once  woni ;  they  do  not  deprive  mo 
of  the  places  of  public  trust  to  which  I  have  been  appointed ;  they  do  not  abridge  my 
I  salary  or  emoluments  ;  which,  though  I  may  not  do  so  much  to  deserve  as  I  did  formerly, 
f  thfv  are  too  considerate  and  too  kind  to  take  away  ;  and  in  short  they  honour  me  as  much, 
as  the  Athenians  did  those,  whom  they  determined  to  support  at  the  public  expense  in  the 
Prytaneum.  Thus,  while  both  God  and  man  unite  in  solacing  me  under  the  weight  of  my 
affliction,  let  no  one  lament  my  loss  of  sight  in  so  honourable  a  cause.  And  let  me  not 
indulge  in  unavailing  grief;  or  want  the  courage  either  to  despise  the  rcvilers  of  my  blind- 
ness, or  the  forbearance  easily  to  pardon  the  offence."  AVliat  say  the  revilers,  not  of  his 
blindness,  but  of  his  memory,  to  this  magnanimous  effusion  ? 

Time  was  yet  his  tabernacle — he  yet  a  sojourner — and  though  he  neither  shunned  nor 
courted  publicity,  he  continued  diligently  to  discharge  all  the  common  duties  of  life. 
Well  might  Wordsworth  sing  : 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea. 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free  : 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  wav, 
In  cheerful  godliness  ;  and  yet  ihy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 
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Yet  a  while  longer  his  haq>  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  guardian  Muse.  The  strings 
were  now  occasionally,  and  never  more  harmoniously,  touched  by  him.  These  sonnelft 
show  that  his  right  hand  had  lost  none  of  its  cunning,  and  may  be  introduced  here. 

ON  HIS  BLINDNESS 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  b  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide. 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide. 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide ; 

Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  ? 
1  fondly  ask :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  God  doth  not  need 

Eitlier  man*s  work,  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best ;  his  state 
Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o*er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 
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TO  CYRIAC  SKINNER. 

Cyriac,  this  three-years-day  these  eyes,  tho*  clear. 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot. 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot. 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 

Or  man  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 
In  Liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  thro*  the  world's  vain  mask. 

Content,  tho*  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 
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The  first  reply  to  the  Defensio  Populi  appeared  in  1651,  and  was  ascribed  to  Bishop 
Brarahall,  and  by  some  to  Jane,  an  obscure  lawyer  of  Gray's  Inn.  Mr.  Todd  has  made  Uie 
important  discovery  that  its  real  author  was  one  John  Rowland.  The  auonjrmous  pam- 
phlet was  entitled,  "  Apologia  pro  Rege  et  Populo  Anglicano,  contra  Johannis  Polypng- 
matici  (alias  Miltoni  Anglo)  Defensionem  destructivam  regis  et  populi.''  Philips,  Miltoii*8 
nephew,  answered  this  barbarous  production,  in  a  piece  which  appeared  in  1652,  under 
the  title  of  ^*  Johannis  Philippi  Angli  Responsio  ad  Apologiam  anonymi  cujusdam  Teiie- 
brionis  pro  Rege  et  Populo  Anglicano  infantissimam :"  An  Answer  to  a  most  puerile 
Apology  for  the  King  and  People  of  England,  by  some  anonymous  Lurker,  by  John 
Philips,  an  Englishman.  Milton  was  resening  himself  for  the  rumoured  retort  of  Sal* 
masius.  His  nephew,  when  he  undertook  this  reply  to  a  work  so  far  beneath  his  own  no- 
tice, had  not  attained  his  majority ;  and  as,  from  internal  evidence,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  \iTitten  under  his  superintendence,  it  has  been  always  classed  among  his 
Prose  Works.  Its  style,  energy,  latinity,  withering  sarcasm,  are  worthy  of  its  real  parent- 
age. It  bears  the  name,  but  the  Philippic  was  beyond  the  unassisted  powers  of  the  minor. 
With  little  that  is  new  in  argument,  (for  what  could  Rowland  do  after  Salmasius  ?)  we  have 
the  same  arguments  often  newly,  powerfully,  and  even  splendidly  stated.  In  personal 
abuse  it  surpasses  all  his  other  pieces — and  directed  as  it  is  entirely  against  an  imaginary 
foe,  it  is  far  more  ingenious  than  excusable.    The  work  replied  to  is  excessively  offenaire 
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in  this  particular.  The  Preface  to  the  Responsio  states  the  motives  which  might  have 
induced  Milton  to  shun,  and  Philips  to  midertake,  an  answer  to  so  contemptible  an  adver- 
sary. 

"  Such  being  the  character  of  the  man,  (the  anonymous  Lurker,)  he  was  by  Milton  him 
self  deservedly  neglected  and  despised :  since  it  was  thought  by  all,  unbecoming  the  dig- 
nity and  choice  eloquence  of  that  polished  and  learned  author,  to  stoop  to  clear  away  the 
ordure,  (aderuenda  sterquilinia,)  to  refute  the  fiirious  gabbling  of  a  miscreant  of  such  un- 
cmbed  insolence,  and  egregious  folly  (rabidamque  loquacitatem  tam  efilrsenis  atque  stulti 
blateronis  refutandam).     Lest,  however,  this  empty  blusterer  should  vaunt  himself  among 
his  own  runaways,  and  imagine  that  he  has  written  something  great,  or  even  that  is  worth 
a  scanty  dinner ;  led  also  by  devotion  to  my  country,  and  by  the  love  of  liberty  so  lately 
revived  amongst  us ;  bound  likewise  by  many  obligations  to  the  man  whom  he  persecutes, 
and  who  wiU  ever  be  held  in  reverence  by  me — I  could  not  refrain,  though  unsolicited, 
from  undertaking  to  repress  the  petulance  of  this  senseless  fellow.     And  as  the  Roman  rc-r 
emits  of  old  were  accustomed  first  to  exercise  themselves  with  swords  and  spears  against 
a  wooden  man,  so  I,  laying  aside  the  rudiments  of  a  wit  as  yet  scarcely  bearded,  have  the 
confidence  that  it  may  be  no  difficult  matter  to  sharpen  my  style  against  this  block :  for 
with  an  adversary  so  insipid  and  ordinary,  any  one,  at  the  least  with  a  small  portion  of 
ability,  and  a  scantling   only  of  erudition,  may  safely   engage  without  premeditation.*' 
(Bamett^s  Translation.) 

After  this,  what  becomes  of  a  late  remark,  ^^  that  the  nameless  opponent  was  exhibited 
as  a  man  of  the  most  distinguished  talents."  How  dull  soever,  or  how  beaten  soever,  may 
be  both  the  adversary  or  the  tract  of  argument,  the  wit  vouchsafed  by  Milton  to  his  nephew 
in  this  pamphlet,  is  never  weary,  and  the  stores  of  his  learning  appear  inexhaustible.  The 
tiiiimph  is  never  more  decisive  than  when  battle  is  given  on  the  field  of  former  victory. 

MDton  took  no  notice  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer's  "  Animadversions  "  on  the  First  Defence ; 
«id  Hobbes's  "  LeWathan,"  the  hugest  metaphysical  monster  ever  chased  through  the 
waters  of  controversy,  he  left  to  perish  unscathed  in  the  maelstroom  of  public  abhorrence. 
These,  and  scores  of  other  works,  were  doomed  to  be  dealt  with  by  other  hands.     But  in 
the  same  year,  1652,  in  which  they  were  published,  an  Answer  to  the  Defence  appeared, 
which,  as  it  abounded  in  the  most  atrocious  calumnies,  and  the  most  unfeeling  insolence, 
the  'BptL^wv  c\€09,  was  compelled  to  reassert  his  country's  honour,  and  to  maintain  his  own. 
The  ignoble  libeller,  a  real  compound  of  the  monkey  and  tiger,  was  a  Frenchman  of  the 
name  of  Du  Moulin.     His  ribald  work  was  written  in  Latin,  printed  at  the  Hague,  and 
eotitled,  "  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor  ad  CoDlum  adversus  Parricidas  Anglicanos  :"    The  Cry 
of  the  Royal  Blood  to  Heaven  against  the  English  Parricides.     This  piece  of  service  was 
nhimately  rewarded  with  a  prebendal  stall  at  Canterbury.     Such  was  the  scandalous  and 
scnrrilous  tendency  of  this  work,  that  its  author  was  afraid  to  publish  it  in  this  country. 
For  this  purpose,  therefore,  he  sent  it  to  Salmasius,  and  this  omnivorous  pedagogue  having 
gorged  its  nauseous  flattery  of  himself,  (the  author  even  wrote  him  a  grand  thanksgiving 
ode,  entitled,  "  Magno  SaJmasio  pro  Defensione  Rcgia  Ode  Eucharistica,")  placed  the  MS. 
in  the  hands  of  his  protege,  one  Moms  or  More,  a  migratory  Scotchman,  then  settled  in 
France,  and  a  celebrated  protestant  preacher  of  the  day,  to  conduct  through  the  press. 
More  entered  heartily  into  the  honourable  task,  wrote  the  dedication  to  tlie  exiled  Charles, 
onder  the  name  of  Adrian  Ulac,  (Latin^,  Vlaccus,)  the  printer,  and  became  so  mixed  up 
with  the  work,  as  to  be  generally  considered  as  its  author.     He  was  the  victim  of  tlie  con- 
spiracy against  our  countrymen — and  for  a  very  brief  reputation,  (of  which  he  certainly 
made  the  most  while  it  lasted,)  his  life  was  embittered,  and  his  memory  covered  with  infamy. 
A  considerable  period  elapsed  between  the  aggression  and  the  castigation.   The  friends  of 
Salmasius  r^>orted  that  he  was  busy  at  the  anvil  of  fabrication,  and  Milton  was  determined 
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to  rcsenre  himself  for  the  more  potent  adversary.   The  death  of  the  greater  champion,  liow- 

ever,  making  the  work  which  More  had  published  of  somewhat  more  importance,  Milton 

was  compelled  to  engage  with  the  inferior  author,  and  in  1654  he  produced,  in  reply,  his 

^  famous  Second  Defence — **  Defensio  Secuuda  pro  Populo  Anglicano,  contra  infamem 

Libcllum  anonymum,  cui  litulus,  Regii  Clamor,  &c."    The  Second  Defence  of  the  People 

t  of  England  against  the  anonymous  Libel,  entitled,  &c.  The  translation  by  Robert  Fellowes^ 

y  A.  M.  Oxon,  is  a  successful  performance — though  it  is  not  sufficiently  close  and  idiomatic 

I J      V  to  entitle  it  to  tlie  character  of  a  perfect  one.    The  phraseology  is  perhaps  just  as  orer 

sonorous,  as  Walsingham's  in  the  First  Defence  is  flippant  and  skippish.  We  certainly 
want  a  new  version  of  both.  To  exaggerate  the  merits  of  the  original  would  be  impossible. 
Considering  the  contemptible  character  of  the  opponent's  work,  the  exhaustion  of  the 
general  subject,  and  the  melancholy  catastrophe  which  had  befallen  our  author,  we  might 
almost  have  augured  its  inferiority  to  the  reply  to  Salmasius.  It  is  more  sober,  but  not 
one  jot  less  powerful,  than  the  First  Defence.  It  is  certainly  much  more  entertaining.  Its 
prodigious  vehemence  is  tempered  with  consummate  elegance ;  and  abounding  equally  in 
wise  and  noble  sentiments,  simply  and  energetically  expressed,  it  not  unfrequently  reminds 
the  reader  of  the  Philippics  of  the  mighty  Athenian.  Being,  with  all  its  successors,  the 
production  of  a  blind  man,  it  may  be  judged  of  by  the  rules  of  the  oratorical  art,  of  which 
its  author  was  so  passionately  fond,  and  his  successful  cultivation  of  which,  in  all  itsbranches^ 
is  demonstrated  by  this,  as  well  as  by  each  of  his  other  works.  It  was  in  personal  defence 
against  unmerited  calumnies,  more  than  in  mere  political  altercation,  that  the  orators  of 
antiquity  most  successfully  distinguished  themselves.  Milton  had  now  not  merely  his 
beloved  country  for  a  client,  with  all  the  warriors  and  statesmen  who  had  redeemed  her 
from  bondage,  but  he  himself  ^-as  charged  with  immoralities  and  heinous  crimes,  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  civilized  world.  The  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  character  of  her  chosen 
advocate,  rise  triumphantly  from  the  encounter,  and  vengeance  recoils  upon  the  enemies  oi 
the  one,  and  the  adversary  of  the  other,  with  all  the  majesty  which  insulted  justice 
coifld  inflict  in  all  the  weight  of  overwhelming  eloquence.  There  is  a  terrible  moral 
in  all  this  exposure  of  sacerdotal  depravity  in  More :  and,  doubtless,  many  a  heart  has 
beaten,  and  many  a  face  has  blushed,  under  the  influence  of  various  emotions,  while  that 
indignant  page  has  been  read,  in  which  Milton  has  tracked  this  clerical  debauchee 
through  the  paths  and  into  the  haunts  of  depravity ;  and  then  thrown  the  glare  of  retri- 
butive daylight  into  their  recesses.  The  justifiable  personalities  of  this,  and  of  the  next 
works,  have  all  the  coherence  of  personification  about  them.  More  becomes  a  formal 
dramatic  character — the  type  and  representative  of  a  species  always  numerous  in  religio- 
political  establishments.  The  Moms  of  1654  is  the  exact  portraiture  of  one  half  of  those 
who  have  been,  and  in  this  nineteenth  century  are,  candidates  for  office  in  a  church  which 
shall  be  nameless, — a  corporeal  spirituality  under  which  the  land  and  religion  yet  groan ; 
— and  the  mitred  successors  of  the  lowly  apostles  who  are  so  busily  occupied  within  its 
hallowed  enclosure,  not  being  invested  with  the  power  of  discerning  spirits,  can  neyer 
I  J  prevent  such  men  from  obtaining  their  holy  orders  for  admission  into  that  spiritual  and 

temporal  ^dneyard.  ^Vhile  the  eye  of  the  bishop  cannot  detect  hypocrisy,  the  palm  of  his 
hand  possesses  the  touch  of  indelibility,  and  the  wand  of  discipline  is  broken  against  the 
silver  crozier. 

The  character  of  our  defender  was  unassailable  and  unsullied.  His  heart  was  as  pure  as 
his  intellect,  and  harmoniously  did  all  their  powers  and  passions  unite  to  make  up  the  perfect 
homogeneousness  of  this  exalted  specimen  of  humanity.  All  his  works  illustrate  this  won- 
derful permeability,  so  to  speak,  of  his  whole  nature — this  fine  but  thorough  articulation  erf 
his  mental  and  moral  energies — this  sublime  and  perpetual  reciprocity  and  sympathy 
between  all  the  stores  and  functions  of  his  soul.    The  kingdom  of  his  spirit  was  not  divided 
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against  itself,  and  with  the  strictest  internal  independence,  the  league  of  all  the  provinces, 
for  resistance  or  conquest,  was  unbroken,  federal,  and  complete.  ^ 

The  Second  Defence  has  furnished  life-writers  with  more  materials  than  all  his  other 
wcyrks  put  together ;  and  it  has  been  well  gleaned.     We  have  availed  ourselves  of  it,  as  far 
as  we  could,  for  explanatory,  not  biographical,  purposes ;  and  we  would  urge  all  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  it  as  a  whole,  and  those  who  may  have  imbibed  prejudices  against  the  author 
or  his  party,  to  peruse,  and  pause,  and  ponder  over  it  as  the  most  ingenuous  and  interesting 
of  memorials,  furnished  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men ; — the  rock  and  the  quarry, 
at  once  furnishing  the  materials  to  form,  and  the  munition  to  protect,  the  edifice  of  his  beau- 
tiful character.     We  pass  by  the  exordium,  wherein  he  recounts  in  the  most  impassioned 
style  and  with  fervent  gratitude,  his  own  and  the  labours  of  others  on  behalf  of  liberty,  and 
in  which  with  prophetic  exultation  he  throws  her  sacred  fires  into  the  heart  of  the  benighted 
continent ;  we  pass  by  the  eulogium  on  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  in  the  lustre  of  which  her 
ciown  becomes  a  bauble ;  we  pass  by  the  not  less  magnanimous  than  magnificent  panegy- 
lick  upon  Cromwell,  in  which  with  consummate  art  the  glowing  recital  of  his  achievements 
ts  made  subservient  to  the  most  noble  and  solemn  advice,  and  the  glory  of  the  past  gathered 
vp  in  suspense  until  the  revelation  of  the  future ;  we  pass  by  the  concluding  appeal  to 
Ins  countrymen,  which  the  hearts  of  the  illustrious  Protector,  and  his  Ironsides,  must  have 
Ut,  had  they  been  harder  than  the  mail  which  covered  them :  we  pass  by  these  topics,  and 
odien  which  complete  the  crown,  and  constitute  the  political  charm,  of  the  work : — for 
IDlDii  himself  is  before  us !  and  invective  and  eulogy,  the  revolutionary  storm  and  the 
porteotous  calm,  warriors  and  their  prowess,  priests  and  their  craft,  vanish  with  the  whole 
notley  drama :  the  man — the  patriot — the  bard — the  Christian — Milton  is  before  us ! 

The  Second  Defence  will  ever  be  considered  as  the  most  satisfactory  refutation  of  those 
cahmmies  and  reproaches,  which  have  been  so  industriously  heaped  upon  its  writer,  and  the 
■CD  with  whom  he  acted.  No  one  who  knows  any  tiling  of  the  character  of  Milton,  would 
pnsome  to  accuse  him  of  profligacy  of  principle,  either  in  sen'ing  the  council,  or  Cromwell. 
Hiey  with  whom  he  condescended  to  co-operate,  did  their  utmost  to  place  the  government 
on  a  safe,  liberal,  and  lasting  basis ;  and  though  the  issue  of  their  endeavours  was  unfortu- 
Mte,  few,  now  -a-days,  will  question  their  abilities  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  in  peace 
and  in  war ;  or  their  sincere  devotion  to  the  glory  and  welfare  of  their  country. 

The  influence  of  the  Second  Defence  upon  public  opinion  was  wonderful.  Moms  denied 
lie  authorship,  and  published  his  "  Fides  Publica ;"  to  which  Milton  replied  in  that  most 
tremendous  of  all  castigations — "  Authoris  pro  se  Defensio  contra  Alexandrum  Morum, 
£cclesiasten  f '  The  Author's  Defence  of  himself  against  Alexander  More,  Ecclesiastic. 
It  is  almost  a  merciless  retaliation  on  poor  More ;  and  perhaps  the  severest,  acutest,  wittiest 
ipecimen  of  retort  or  reply  on  record.  Milton's  detestation  of  vice  is  only  equal  to  the 
dreauHess  majesty  with  which  he  exposes  it.  The  Latin  language,  with  all  its  mechanical 
itnbbomness,  is  perfectly  ductile  to  his  will — it  melts  to  his  touch,  and  moulds  itself  into  a 
fioT  essence  to  do  his  bidding,  and  express,  like  an  "  airy  ser\  itor,"  the  least  or  the  greatest 
esotkms.  He  was  an  incomparable  reviewer.  Nothing  escapes  him — and  he  avoids  no- 
Uring ; — he  alwajs  rushes  into  the  midst  of  the  combat,  and  he  comes  out  of  the  hottest  melee 
mucathed,  and  even  unbreathed.  More  was  compelled  to  another  struggle  ;  his  answer  was 
again  briefly  refuted  by  Milton  in  a  piece  entitled,  "  Authoris  ad  Alexandri  Mori  Supplemen- 
tnm  Ke^ponsio :"  The  Author's  Answer  to  the  Supplement  of  Alexander  More :  and  so 
owfed  the  controFersy  ;  and  like  the  last  of  every  thing,  its  end  is  affecting.  These  poli- 
tical writings,  so  distiDguished  by  every  grace  and  glory  of  rhetorick,  carried  the  celebrity  of 
'kflr  author's  name  and  cause  to  the  very  bounds  of  classic  Europe.  The  fights  are  over — 
tbe  victflrigs  won — one  adversary  after  another  silenced — the  Salmasian  controversy  con- 
<^Iflded:  tliat  folcano,  with  its  noisy  craters,  is  extinct — the  lava  is  as  cold  as  the  Arctic 
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snows — and  we  have  seen  a  mighty  genius  acting  upon  the  skjr-ward  eruption,  like  the  law 
of  gravitation ;  and  the  higher  the  burning  fragments  of  rage  and  rituperation  maj 
have  been  throTi'n,  the  more  hideous  falls  on  the  earth-bom  head  that  ruin  of  which  we  have 
witnessed  the  recoil. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  took  place  on  the  drd  of  September,  1659 :  on  that  day,  it  is  ob- 
servable, he  was  bom ;  on  that  day  he  fought  the  three  great  battles  of  Marston-Moor, 
Worcester,  and  Dunbar ;  and  on  that  day  he  died,  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  80ve> 
reign  power.  The  imcormptible  patriotism  of  Milton  led  him  to  retain  office  under  this 
usurper — the  greatest  man  that  ever  sat  on  an  English  throne.  Hope  that  he  would  be  able 
to  reconstruct  the  commonwealth,  fear  that  in  case  of  his  desertion  the  hateful  dynasty 
would  be  restored,  and  a  desire  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  country  abroad,  may  hare 
been  the  considerations  which  led  our  author,  with  all  his  republican  predilections,  to  render 
the  Protector  his  assistance  and  support.  Grievously,  however,  must  he  have  been  disap- 
pointed ;  not  more  perhaps  by  some  things  which  Cromwell  did,  than  by  what  he  left 
undone ; — but  the  conduct  of  the  four  factions  hardly  lefl  him  any  leisure  from  curbing  their 
insolence,  and  defeating  their  machinations.  Milton  was  not  the  only  distinguished  servant 
of  Cromwell — Hale  served  him  as  chief  justice;  Howe  and  Owen  officiated  as  his  chi^ 
lains ;  and  Blake  refused  not  to  wield  the  truncheon  of  the  navy  under  him. 

Milton's  two  next  works  are  valuable  additions  to  our  ample  stores  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  literature  of  ecclesiastical  liberty.  Devoted  to  the  consideration  of  two  opposite  erOs^ 
by  which  the  church  has  always  been  afflicted  or  cormpted,  two  potent  words,  FORCE  and 
HIRE,  comprise  the  scope  of  both  of  these  sound  and  able  pamphlets.  The  first  treatise 
relates  to  the  exercise  of  force  against  conscience  ;  the  last  to  the  equally  dangerous  exer* 
cise  of  political  power  or  patronage  in  favour  of  any  religious  system.  By  the  former,  "  A 
Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes;  shewing,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any 
Power  on  Earth  to  compel  in  Matters  of  Religion ;"  and  by  tlie  latter,  ^^  Considerationa 
touching  the  hkeliest  Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church ;  wherein  is  also  discoursed 
of  Tythes,  Church-fees,  and  Church-revenues ;  and  whether  any  Maintenance  of  Ministere 
can  be  settled  by  Law  ;'^  we  may  consider  the  great  political  principle  of  absolute  non- 
interference by  the  magistrate  for  or  against  Christianity  (except  on  groimds  of  purely  civil 
emergency,  or  expediency,  or  necessity)  to  be  triumphantly  settled  and  fundamentally  estab- 
lished. They  were  both  published,  with  an  intenal  of  a  few  months,  in  the  year  1659. 
One  was  addressed  to  the  parliament  convened  by  Richard  Cromwell;  the  other, the  doctrines 
of  which  yet  remain  to  be  realized,  was  inscribed  to  the  Long  Parliament :  both  the  pieces^ 
though  their  author  retained  his  Latin  secretaryship,  were  private  and  unofficial.  **  I  write 
not  otherwise  appointed  or  induced  than  by  an  inward  persuasion  of  Christian  duty,  which  I 
may  usefully  discharge  to  the  common  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all.**  This  was  an  important 
declaration.  Milton  was  an  avowed,  and,  on  the  subject  of  church-government,  a  thoroogli, 
independent.  He  was  then  addressing  the  presbyterians,  who  were  as  averse  to  toleration 
as  ever  were  the  episcopalians.  The  only  real  quarrel  which  these  men  had  with  CromweD 
was,  that  he  would  not  establish  them ;  that  he  would  not  lend  them  his  mighty  arm  to  pat 
down  all  other  sectaries,  and  set  up  their  Scotch  inquisition,  enforce  their  synodical  censnres, 
and  place  them  in  paramount  possession  of  all  the  benefices  and  emoluments  of  the  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  hierarchies.  This  party,  with  the  royalists,  and  the  army,  were  now  oo 
the  eve  of  making  good  the  great  usurper's  prophecy,  that,  afler  his  death,  they  would  bring 
all  things  into  confusion.  The  independents  were  not  strong  enough  to  cut  through  this  *^  ill- 
united  and  unwieldy  brigade  ;*'  and  the  mere  multitude  were  incapable  of  estimating  the 
dangers  of  a  restoration,  or  the  blessings  of  a  commonwealth.  Our  politic  author  determined 
to  avail  himself  of  the  last  moments  of  expiring  liberty,  which  he  had  "used  these  eighteen 
years  on  all  occasions  to  assert  the  just  rights  and  freedoms  both  of  church  and  state  ;**  and 
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in  the  pamphlets  before  us,  he  strikes  a  two-handed  blow  at  that  system  of  "  force  "  and 
"hire,"  of  intolerance  and  patronage,  in  matters  of  religion,  out  of  which  have  arisen  nearly 
aD  the  convulsions  of  modem  Europe.     Both  the  works  are  written  with  beautiful  simpli- 
city and  earnestness.     The  divine  right  and  the  political  expediency  of  tithes  are  examined 
md  refiited  at  great  length,  and  with  amazing  learning  and  ingenuity.  The  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  argument,  the  strength  and  nerve  of  the  language,  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  is 
Decessaiy,  and  all  that  might  have  been  expected.     Let  it  be  remembered  that  he  inter- 
•      npled  his  four  great  works — ^his  Poem,  his  History,  his  Latin  Thesaurus,  and  his  Theologi- 
f      cal  Treatise — to  write  these  two  manuals.     We  particularly  invite  the  immediate  attention 
at  oat  countrymen  to  the  last  of  the  two  tracts.     ^^  In  matters  of  religion,^'  says  our  author, 
'^heiB  leamedest  who  is  plainest.    The  brevity  I  use,  not  exceeding  a  small  manual,  will 
oot  therefore  I  suppose  be  thought  the  less  considerable,  unless  with  them  perhaps  who  think 
that  great  books  only  can  determine  great  matters."    Truth  must  triumph.    We  enjoy  tole- 
ration, as  it  is  insultingly  styled ;  but  we  are  yet  to  witness  the  utter  subversion  of  intole- 
lance,  by  the  severance  of  the  church  from  the  state.     Richard  Cromwell  soon  abdicated 
his  brief  authority.     For  near  two  years  after  Cromwell's  death,  the  government  of  Eng- 
land underwent  various  shapes,  and  every  month  almost  produced  a  new  scheme.    The 
enrrent  of  popular  opinion  ran  strongly  towards  monarchy.    The  protestations  of  Monk, 
indeed,  and  the  existence  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  which  there  were  few  royalists  and 
near  fifty  or  sixty  republicans,  might  support  the  fkint  hopes  of  the  commonwealth-men. 
But  Milton,  as  we  find  firom  his  ^^  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  the  Ruptures  of  the  Common- 
vealtb,^  dated  Oct  20, 1659,  expresses  his  indignation  at  the  outrages  of  the  army,  and  his 
gloomy  apprehensions  for  the  future.     Soon  after,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Monk, 
entitled,  ^  The  present  Means  and  brief  Delineation  of  a  ft'ee  Commonwealth.^'     Both  these 
letters  are  rery  short,  and  hardly  occupy  two  pages  of  this  edition.     A  few  months  after- 
wards, he  addressed  General  Monk  again,  in  a  more  masterly  production,  ^'  The  ready  and 
eaqr  Way  to  establish  a  firee  Commonwealth,  and  the  Excellence  thereof,  compared  with 
the  Inconveniences  and  Dangers  of  readmitting  Kingship  in  this  Nation.''    The  motto  to  this 
peifonnance,  hinting  probably  at  the  advice  which  he  had  publicly  given  to  the  Protector, 

"  et  nos 
Consilium  Syllae  dedimus,  demus  populo  nunc," 

is  as  happy  as  his  present  counsel  was  opportune.  With  many  evident  inconsistencies, 
w^hich  will  be  easily  excused,  when  we  consider  his  own  and  the  peril  of  his  party,  there  is 
much  to  commend  and  more  to  admire.  It  is  full  of  splendid  writing  and  powerful  anti- 
UKmarchical  appeal.     It  was  replied  to  both  sportively  and  seriously,  but  not  answered. 

The  last  of  Milton's  controversial  productions  was,  "  Brief  Notes  upon  a  late  Sermon, 
tilled, The  Fear  of  God  and  the  King;  preached,  and  since  published,  by  Matthew  Griffith, 
D.  D.  and  Chaplain  to  the  late  King.  Wherein  many  notorious  wrestings  of  Scripture,  and 
other  Falsities,  are  observed."  On  the  very  eve  of  the  Restoration  he  avows  his  republican- 
ism.    The  insolent  L' Estrange  wrote  a  reply,  entitled,  "  No  Blind  Guides." 

A  volume  might  be  devoted  to  the  critical  examination  of  his  letters,  both  private  and 
o&ddlj  on  account  both  of  their  political  and  literary  excellence.  They  are  all  written  in 
Latin.  There  are  thirty-one  private  ones — forty-three  are  written  in  the  name  of  the  par- 
liament— seventy-eight  in  the  name  of  the  Protector  Oliver — eleven  in  the  name  of  the 
Protector  Richard — and  in  the  name  of  the  "  Parliament  Restored,"  two  only  were  written. 
The  private  letters  will  very  much  interest  the  reader.  Those  to  his  Athenian  friend 
are  noble  and  affecting,  and  in  a  biographical  point  of  view,  exceedingly  valuable.  It 
L«  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  epistles  of  so  extensive  a  correspondent  should  have  been 
handed  down  to  posterity.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  his  correspondents  were  foreigners. 
The  official  letters  are  much  more  numerous.    Milton  was  an  universal  genius,  and  it  would 
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be  difficult  to  predicate  his  failure  in  any  undertaking  in  which  learning  or  sagacity,  wis- 
dom or  common  sense,  could  insure  success.  It  is  a  maxim  in  the  mouth  of  the  many, 
degrading  to  all  who  are  above  the  level  of  mediocrity,  and  therefore  reiterated  by  those 
whom  the  decree  of  nature  has  placed  below  it,  that,  with  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
business  of  life,  the  man  of  science  or  genius,  the  philosopher  or  scholar,  cannot  meddle 
without  making  himself  as  ridiculous,  as  his  interference  must  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
intrusted  to  him.  This  radical  blunder  has  been  acted  upon  in  all  ages ;  nor  need  we 
wonder  at  the  remark  of  a  certain  chancellor  to  his  son :  ^'  See,  with  what  little  wit  the 
world  is  governed  !'*  Not  so  thought  Oliver  Cromwell.  His  selection  of  servants  in  all  the 
departments  of  government,  was  very  honourable  to  himself,  and  the  mainspring  of  his  suc- 
cess in  war  and  peace,  in  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  Had  Milton  left  nothing  else  in 
prose  but  these  leUers,  we  should  have  considered  them  as  proofs  of  his  great  capacity  fiir 
business.  No  mechanical  drudge  could  have  written  them.  With  all  his  ardour  of  tem- 
perament he  had  an  amazing  share  of  ^^  sound  round-about  common  sense  " — warmed  by 
pervading  genius  into  a  nobler  power.  We  need  not  point  out  the  historical  value  of  these 
exquisite  models  of  negociation  and  composition.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  commonwealth 
cannot  be  well  understood  without  an  acquaintance  with  them. 

The  juvenile  Latin  productions  of  Milton  may  be  mentioned  here — to  recommend  them 
merely,  for  to  examine  them  minutely  would  be  impossible.  They  are  remarkable  fiir 
felicity  and  correctness ;  for  masculine  energy,  and  ripeness  of  thought,  and  occasitaal 
splendour  of  expression ;  and  as  they  show  by  what  laborious  industry  and  indefiitigaUe 
perseverance  our  countryman  realized  the  utmost  excellence  which  these  writings  pro- 
mised, they  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  attention  of  every  youth.  In  fact,  selections  firom 
his  Latin  works,  for  the  use  of  the  higher  schools,  should  immediately  be  made :  they  would 
not  interfere  with  the  more  ancient  classics,  which  they  rival,  but  would  necessarily  stimn- 
late  to  their  imitation ;  and,  mingled  with  a  few  judicious  extracts  from  his  English  prose^ 
to  be  translated  into  Latin  or  Greek,  or  to  be  used  as  exercises  in  recitation,  the  effect  upon 
youths  of  a  proper  age,  under  a  teacher  worthy  of  being  intrusted  with  some  such  idsn, 
would  be  incredibly  beneficial. 

Milton's  Latin  Grammar,  (1661,)  and  his  Logic,  (1672,)  prove  his  deep  interest  in  all 
that  related  to  education.  The  former  has  been  superseded,  but  the  latter  (with  the  inte- 
resting life  prefixed  to  it)  will  always  be  regarded  as  a  sound  and  useful  system  for  dis- 
covering truth. 

We  conclude  our  task.  No  political  actor  ever  performed  a  more  distinguished  pari 
a  more  elevated  stage,  than  John  Milton ;  nor,  assmredly,  did  one  ever  retire  from  it 
suddenly.  Another  and  far  different  part  of  the  great  drama  came  on.  A  Stuart  mooarch 
was  seated  on  the  throne,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  our  politician.  He  was  spared  by  Frori- 
dence,  not  by  royal  clemency.  What  a  change  from  the  blaze  of  public  life  to  the  refuge 
of  obscurity  !  It  was  an  outward  change  only — made  certainly  more  distressing  by  pnUic 
ingratitude  and  private  neglect,  by  the  helplessness  of  blindness  and  poverty,  and  the 
increasing  miseries  of  ^^  crude  old  age.''  But,  supported  by  celestial  manna,  and  invigorated 
by  the  illumining  Spirit,  "  the  joy  and  solace  of  created  things,"  his  intellectual  strength  was 
more  than  equal  to  his  day.  '^  The  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes,'*  on  which 
he  had  been  embarked,  and  on  which  he  had  been  wrecked,  was  now  exchanged  for  the 
final  haven  of  "  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful  and  confident  thoughts  ;* 
— and  soon  he  sent  forth  his  immortal  poems — the  "  Paradise  Lost" — and  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained !"  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  them !  His  beautiful  "  Treatise  of  True  Religion, 
Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  and  the  best  means  that  may  be  used  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  Popery,"  had  not  been  long  published,  when  he  died,  in  the  year  1674,  and  in  the  six 
and  sixtieth  of  his  age. 


INTRODUCTORY  REVIEW.  xliii 

We  have  only  glanced  at  the  contents  of  this  volume.     Of  itself  it  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  literary,  political,  and  religious  character  of 
John  Milton.     Taken  in  connexion  ^^ith  his  poetical  works,  it  will  be  impossible  to  produce 
an  author  entitled  to  superior  veneration  and  renown.     Equally  resplendent  in  the  annals  of 
liberty  and  of  song,  the  name  of  the  author  of  these  writings  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  their  interest  to  the  scholar,  their  value  to  the  politician,  and  their  utility  to  every 
patriotic  Christian.    They  are  now  cast  into  a  proper  shape  for  circulation,  and  wherever 
earned,  they  will  administer  not  less  to  the  delight  and  profit,  than  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  wants  and  necessities,  of  the  age.     In  them  wdll  be  found  nothing  dangerous  or 
tiuDchical — dishonourable  or  polluting.     The  monarch  will  not  here  find  any  thing  to  de- 
lugile  from  his  just  authority.     His  nobles  will  here  learn  true  magnanimity — ^his  people 
be  boDt  up  in  love  to  their  country  and  to  himself,  and  in  "  willing  homage  to  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Eternal  Throne."    The  man  of  taste  will  be  refreshed — the  protestant  will  rejoice 
in  the  paramount  allegiance  of  the  poet  to  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation.    Theleast 
win  find  that  he  may  be  useful — the  greatest,  that  he  may  be  worthless ; — the  most  ignorant 
win  here  find  an  "  eye-brightening  electuary  of   knowledge   and   foresight" — the  most 
kamed,  that  his  superior  condescended  to  be  most  plain.    These  are  the  authorized  works 
of  a  man,  who  never  quailed  before  a  tyrant,  or  bowed  before  a  mob  ;  but,  after  exerting 
the  greatest  abilities  in  the  greatest  of  causes,  in  fortitude,  and  meekness,  and  patience 
poneseed  his  spirit,  and  became,  in  adversity  and  prosperity,  an  exemplar  for  a  nation  of 
^heroes,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies." 

England  is  invested  with  supremacy  in  literature.     She  is  not  indebted  for  her  imperial 

pncedency  to  many  of  her  sons*     Great  as  is  the  number  of  her  gigantic  minds,  two  men 

die  has  reare<^  and  ripened,  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  whose  achievements  alone  have  raised 

kr  to  a  towering  pre-eminence  among  the  nations.     Neither  the  ancients  nor  the  modems 

caa  match  these  Englishmen.     Make  the  selection  from  any  age,  from  the  bright  eras  of 

tkepast,  from  the  Greek  or  Roman  constellations,  to  the  later  luminaries,  and  theirs  will  be 

fcoad  to  be  the  brightest  names  that  old  Time  wears  in  his  gorgeous  belt. .  To  them  an 

Englishman  points,  and  by  them  settles  the  supremacy  of  his  country.     Without  them  we 

in^t  claim  equality  with  other  kingdoms;  with  them  we  are  entitled  to  superiority.     When 

TOO  think  of  England,  you  think  of  Shakspeare — you  think  of  Milton — they  are  England. 

Olber  nations  have  heroes,  and  philosophers,  and  critics,  and  scholars,  and  divines,  equal  to 

our  own,  but  they  have  not  Shakspeare  and  Milton  : — we  have,  and  surpass  them.     Nature 

gave  them  to  England,  and  no  reverse  of  fortune  can  rob  us  of  them.     Their  works  are 

hxulmarks,  pillars  of  tnith,  on  these  the  high  places  of  the  earth — and  they  will  be  identified 

with  our  soil,  when  our  institutions  may  have  been  swept  from  it,  and  when  our  political 

sopfemacy  may  have  passed  away.     But,  with  their  works  in  our  hands,  and  with  our  Bible, 

lead,  and  believed,  and  revered,  and  upheld,  in  cottage  and  in  palace,  we  need  not  fear  the 

kasof  our  heritage — the  luxury  that  enfeebles — the  vice  that  enslaves — the  wealth  that 

ODrmpts — the  anarchy  that  overwhelms  : — intelligence  and  piety,  wisdom,  and  religion,  and 

power,  win  be  cherished  and  perpetuated  for  generations  ; — and  with  those  who  love  these 

tlnngs,  and  bear  the  ark  of  British  freedom,  we  leave,  for  their  guidance  and  delight,  this 

Book. 
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Sn. 

inwT  diose  deep  and  retired  thoughts,  which,  with 

etoj  BUD  christianlj  instructed,  ought  to  be  most  fre- 

fMU  of  God,  aud  of  his  miraculous  ways  and  works 

UMigst  men.  and  of  our  religion  and  works,  to  be 

foknaed  to  him ;  after  the  story  of  our  Saviour  Christ, 

^ftring  to  the  lowest  bent  of  weakness  in  the  flesh, 

arf  presently  triumphing  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory 

■  the  spirit,  which  drew  up  his  body  also ;  till  we  in 

M  be  united  to  him  in  the  revelation  of  his  kingdom, 

/  do  not  know  of  any  thing  more  worthy  to  take  up 

(be  wbole  passion  of  pity  on  the  one  side,  and  joy  on 

tbe  other,  than  to  consider  first  the  foul  and  sudden 

'^vniption,  and  then,  after  many  a  tedious  age,  the 

Wf  deferred,  but  much  more  wonderful  and  happy 

Rtsnaation  of  the  church  in  these  latter  days.     Sad  it 

is  to  think  how  that  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  planted  by 

teachers  divinely  inspired,  and  by  tliem  winnowed  and 

■iied  from  the  chaff  of  overdated  ceremonies,  and  re- 

fiaed  to  sDch  a  spiritual  height  and  temper  of  purity, 

lad  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  that  the  body,  with  all 

tke  cinmm^ances  of  time  and  place,  were  purified  by 

the  aSectiuns  of  the  regenerate  soul,  and  nothing  left 

iaporp  bat  sin ;  faith  needing  not  the  weak  and  fal- 

HMe  office  of  the  senses,  to  be  either  the  ushers  or  in- 

to^rtters  of  heavenly  mysteries,  save  where  our  Lord 

^audf  in  his  sacraments  ordained;  that  such  a  doc- 

triae  should,  through  the  grossness  and  blindness  of 

■«  profesgors,  and  the  fraud  of  deceivable  traditions, 

^n^  so  downwards,  as  to  backslide  into  the  Jewish 

W?irT  of  old  cast  rudiments,  and  stumble  forward 


another  way  into  the  new-vomited  paganism  of  sen- 
sual idolatry,  attributing  purity  or  impurity  to  things 
indifferent,  that  they  might  bring  the  inward  acts  of 
the  spirit  to  the  outward  and  customary  eye-service 
of  the  body,  as  if  they  could  make  God  earthly  and 
fleshly,  because  tliey  could  not  make  themselves  hea- 
venly and  spiritual ;  they  began  to  draw  down  all  the 
divine  intercourse  betwixt  God  and  the  soul,  yea,  the 
very  shape  of  God  himself,  into  an  exterior  and  bodily 
form,  urgently  pretending  a  necessity  and  obligement 
of  joining  the  body  in  a  formal  reverence,  and  worship 
circumscribed ;  they  hallowed  it,  they  fumed  it,  they 
sprinkled  it,  they  bedecked  it,  not  in  robes  of  pure  in- 
noccncy,  but  of  pure  linen,  with  other  deformed  and 
fantastic  dresses,  in  palls  and  mitres,  gold,  and  gew- 
gaws fetched  from  Aaron's  old  wardrobe,  or  the  flamins 
vestry :  then  was  the  priest  set  to  con  his  motions  and 
his  postures,  his  liturgies  and  his  lurries,  till  the  soul 
by  this  means  of  overbodying  herself,  given  up  justly 
to  fleshly  delights,  bated  her  wing  apace  downward : 
and  findingf  the  ease  she  had  from  her  visible  and  sen- 
suous  colleague  the  body,  in  performance  of  religious 
duties,  her  pinions  now  broken,  and  flagging,  shifted 
off  from  herself  the  labour  of  high  soaring  any  more, 
forgot  her  heavenly  flight,  and  left  the  dull  and  droil- 
ing  carcase  to  plod  on  in  the  old  road,  and  drudging 
trade  of  outward  conformity.  And  here  out  of  question 
from  her  perverse  conceiting  of  God  and  holy  things, 
she  had  fallen  to  believe  no  God  at  all,  bad  not  custom 
and  the  worm  of  conscience  nipped  her  incredulity : 
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hence  to  all  the  duties  of  evangelical  grace,  instead  of 
the  adoptive  and  cheerful  boldness  which  our  new  al- 
liance with  God  requires,  came  serrile  and  thrallike 
fear :  for  in  very  deed,  the  superstitious  man  by  his 
good  will  is  an  atheist;  but  being  scared  from  thence 
hy  the  pangs  and  gripes  of  a  boiling  conscience,  all  in 
a  pudder  shuffles  up  to  himself  such  a  God  and  such  a 
worship  as  is  most  agreeable  to  remedy  his  fear ;  which 
fear  of  his,  as  also  is  his  hope,  fixed  only  upon  the 
flesh,  renders  likewise  the  whole  faculty  of  his  appre- 
hension carnal ;  and  all  the  inward  acts  of  worship, 
issuing  from  the  native  strength  of  the  soul,  run  out 
lavishly  to  the  upper  skin,  and  there  harden  into  a 
crust  of  formality.  Hence  men  came  to  scan  the  Scrip- 
tures by  the  letter,  and  in  the  covenant  of  our  redemp- 
tion, magnified  the  external  signs  more  than  the  quick- 
ening power  of  the  Spirit ;  and  yet  looking  on  them 
through  their  own  guiltiness  with  a  servije  fear,  and 
finding  as  little  comfort,  or  rather  terrour  from  them 
again,  they  knew  not  how  to  hide  their  slavish  approach 
to  God*s  behests,  by  them  not  understood,  nor  worthily 
received,  but  by  cloaking  their  servile  crouching  to  all 
religious  presentments,  sometimes  lawful,  sometimes 
idolatrous,  under  the  name  of  humility,  and  terming  the 
piebald  frippery  and  ostentation  of  ceremonies,  decency. 
Then  was  baptism,  changed  into  a  kind  of  exorcism 
and  water,  sanctified  by  Christ^s  institute,  thought  lit- 
tle enough  to  wash  off  the  original  spot,  without  the 
scratch  or  cross  impression  of  a  priest's  forefinger :  and 
that  feast  of  free  grace  and  adoption  to  which  Christ 
invited  his  disciples  to  sit  as  brethren,  and  coheirs  of 
the  happy  covenant,  which  at  that  table  was  to  be 
sealed  to  them,  even  that  feast  of  love  and  heavenly- 
admitted  fellowship,  the  seal  of  filial  grace,  became  the 
subject  of  horror,  and  glouting  adoration,  pageanted 
about  like  a  dreadful  idol ;  which  sometimes  deceives 
well-meaning  men,  and  beguiles  them  of  their  reward, 
by  their  voluntary  humility ;  which  indeed  is  fleshly 
pride,  preferring  a  foolish  sacrifice,  and  the  rudiments 
of  the  world,  as  Saint  Paul  to  the  Colossiaus  explain- 
eth,  before  a  savoury  obedience  to  Christ's  example. 
Such  was  Peter's  unseasonable  humility,  as  then  his 
knowledge  was  small,  when  Christ  came  to  wash  his 
feet;  who  at  an  impertinent  time  would  needs  strain 
courtesy  with  his  master,  and  falling  troublesomely 
upon  the  lowly,  all-wise,  and  unexaminable  intention 
of  Christ,  in  what  he  went  with  resolution  to  do,  so 
provoked  by  his  interruption  the  meek  Lord,  that  he 
threatened  to  exclude  him  from  his  heavenly  portion, 
unless  he  could  be  content  to  be  less  arrogant  aud  stiff- 
necked  in  his  humility. 
/  But  to  dwell  no  longer  in  characterizing  the  depra- 
vities of  the  church,  and  how  they  sprung,  and  how 
they  took  increase ;  when  I  recall  to  mind  at  last,  afler 
so  many  dark  ages,  wherein  the  huge  overshadowing 
train  of  error  had  almost  swept  all  the  stars  out  of  the 
firmament  of  the  church  ;  how  the  bright  and  blissful 
reformation  (by  divine  power)  struck  through  the  black 
and  settled  night  of  ignorance  and  antichristian  ty- 
ranny, methinks  a  sovereign  and  reviving  joy  must 
needs  rush  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears ; 


and  the  sweet  odour  of  the  returning  gospel  imbtdbt 
his  soul  with  the  fragrancy  of  heaven.  Then 
sacred  Bible  sought  out  of  the  dusty  comeiB 
profane  falsehood  and  neglect  had  thrown  it,  the  i 
opened,  divine  and  human  learning  raked  oat  of 
embers  of  forgotten  tongues,  the  princes  and 
trooping  apace  to  the  new-erected  banner  of  talvifiia;^ 
the  martyrs,  with  the  unresistible  might  of  weabNaJ 
shaking  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  scorning  the  Con 
rage  of  the  old  red  dragon. 

The  pleasing  pursuit  of  these  thoughts  bath 
led  me  into  a  serious  question  and  debatemenl 
myself,  how  it  should  come  to  pass  that  England  (Iwv* 
ing  had  this  grace  and  honour  from  God,  to  be  the  fnt 
that  should  set  up  a  standard  for  the  recover/  of  Inft 
truth,  and  blow  the  first  evangelic  trumpet  to  dM 
nations,  holding  up,  as  from  a  hill,  the  new  lamp  af 
saving  light  to  all  Christendom)  should  now  be  bfly 
and  most  unsettled  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
whereof  she  taught  the  way  to  others ;  althougli  ii 
our  Wickliffe's  preaching,  at  which  all  the 
reformers  more  effectually  lighted  their  tapera, 
his  countrymen  but  a  short  blaze,  soon  damped 
stifled  by  the  pope  and  prelates  for  six  or  seven  Idmfpf 
reigns ;  yet  methinks  the  precedency  which  God  gntc 
this  island,  to  be  first  restorer  of  buried  troth, 
have  been  followed  with  more  happy  succev, 
sooner  attained  perfection;  in  which  as  yet  we 
amongst  the  last :  for,  albeit  in  parity  of  doctrine  we 
agree  with  our  brethren ;  yet  in  discipline,  wUeh  k 
the  execution  and  applying  of  doctrine  home,  and  kgr* 
ing  the  salve  to  tlie  very  orifice  of  the  woond,  jm^ 
tenting  and  searching  to  the  core,  without  which  psipit 
preaching  is  but  shooting  at  rovers ;  in  this  we  an  ■* 
better  than  a  schism  from  all  the  reformation,  and  ft 
sore  scandal  to  them  :  for  while  we  hold  ordinatm  to 
belong  only  to  bishops,  as  our  prelates  do,  we  moift  of 
necessity  hold  also  their  ministers  to  be  no  miniiAcnt 
and  shortly  after  their  church  to  be  no  chnrch.  Not  to 
speak  of  those  senseless  ceremonies  which  we  onlj  i»- 
tain,  as  a  dangerous  earnest  of  sliding  back  to  BooM^ 
and  serving  merely,  either  as  a  mist  to  cover  nakednev 
where  true  grace  is  extinguished,  or  as  an  interlnde  to 
set  out  the  pomp  of  prelatism.  Certainly  it  wooU  bt 
worth  the  while  therefore,  and  the  pains,  to  inqoii 
more  particularly,  what,  and  how  many  the  chief  < 
have  been,  that  have  still  hindered  our  uniform 
to  the  rest  of  the  churches  abroad,  at  this  time  especiallf 
when  the  kingdom  is  in  a  good  propensity  thereto,  and 
all  men  in  prayers,  in  hopes,  or  in  disputes,  either  lor 
or  against  it. 

Yet  I  will  not  insist  on  that  which  may  seem  to  be 
the  cause  on  God's  part ;  as  his  judgment  on  our 
the  trial  of  his  own,  the  unmasking  of  h  .  pocrites : 
shall  I  stay  to  speak  of  the  continual  eagerness  and 
extreme  diligence  of  the  pope  and  papists  to  stop  tbe 
furtherance  of  reformation,  which  know  they  have  no 
hold  or  hope  of  England  their  lost  darling,  longer  than 
the  government  of  bishops  bolsters  them  out;  and 
therefore  plot  all  they  can  to  uphold  them,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  book  of  Santa  Clara,  the  popish  priest,  in 
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defenee  of  bishops,  which  came  out  piping  hot  much 
aboat  the  time  that  one  of  our  own  prelates,  out  of  an 
■iinoos  fear,  had  writ  on  the  same  argument ;  as  if 
thej  had  joined  their  forces,  like  good  confederates,  to 
sappofft  one  falling  Babel. 

Bat  I  shall  chiefljr  endearour  to  declare  those  causes 
that  hinder  the  forwarding  of  true  discipline,  which 
■Bsng  onnelTcs.    Orderly  proceeding  will  divide 
ia^aiij  into  our  forefathers'  days,  and  into  our 
Heniy  VIII  was  the  first  that  rent  this  king- 
the  pope's  subjection  totally ;  but  his  quarrel 
about  supremacy,  than  other  faultiness  in 
lefijpon  that  he  regarded,  it  is  no  marvel  if  he  stuck 
where  he  did.    The  next  default  was  in  the  bishops, 
who  though  they  had  renounced  the  pope,  they  still 
hagped  the  popedom,  and  shared  the  authority  among 
themsdresyby  their  six  bloody  articles,  persecuting  the 
premtants  no  slacker  than  the  pope  would  have  done. 
And  donbtleas,  whenever  the  pope  shall  fall,  if  his  ruin 
be  net  like  the  sudden  downcome  of  a  tower,  the  bishops, 
whea  they  see  him  tottering,  will  leave  him,  and  fall 
to  miHbling,  catch  who  may,  be  a  patriarchdom,  and 
iMlber  what  conies  next  hand;  as  the  French  cardinal 
•fltte  and  the  see  of  Canterbury  hath  plaiuly  affected. 
b  Edward  the  Sixth's  days,  why  a  complete  reform- 
attn  was  not  effected,  to  any  considerate  man  may 
appear.    First,  be  no  sooner  entered  into  his  kingdom, 
Wi  into  a  war  with  Scotland  ;  from  whence  the  pro- 
lectir  retaming  with  victory,  had  but  newly  put  his 
[      bad  to  repeal  the  six  articles,  and  throw  the  images 
•at  ef  chorches,  but  rebellions  on  all  sides,  stirred  up 
l^flUorate  papists*  and  other  tumults,  with  a  plain 
vvia  Norfolk,  holding  tack  against  two  of  the  king's 
enmak,  made  them  of  force  content  themselves  with 
vka  they  had   already  done.     Hereupon   followed 
labitioas  contentions  among  the  peers,  which  ceased 
M  bat  with  the  protector's  death,  who  was  the  most 
foions  in  this  point :  and  then  Northumberland  was 
bfthat  could  do  most  in  England,  who  little  minding 
rrB^n,  (a.s  his  apostasy  well  showed  at  his  death,)  bent 
all  lus  wit  how  to  bring  the  right  of  the  crown  into  his 
emi  line.     And  for  the  bishops,  they  were  so  far  from 
any  soch  worthy  attempts,  as  that  they  suffered  thcm- 
!^T^  to  be  the  common  stales,  to  countenance  with 
ik-'ir  prostituted  gravities  every  politic  fetch  that  was 
(k'li  on  foot,  as  oft  as  the  potent  statists  pleased  to 
rn^lity  them.     Never  do  we  read  that  they  made  use 
**(  their  authority  and  high  place  of  access,  to  bring 
thf  jarring  nobility  to  christian  peace,  or  to  withstand 
tfj'^r  disloyal  proji-cts :  but  if  a  toleration  for  mass 
Wf Tr  to  he  iK-gt^ed  of  the  king  for  his  sister  Mary,  lest 
tkirles  the  Fifth  should  be  angry ;  who  but  the  grave 
pnrlaUr*,  Cranmcr  and  Ridley,  must  be  sent  to  extort 
it  fntra  the  young  king  ?     But  out  of  the  mouth  of  that 
iT'^lr  and  n>yal  child,  Christ  himself  retunicd  such  an 
awful  repulse  to  those  halting  and  timeserving  prelates, 
tbM  afirr  much  bold  importunity,  they  wont  their  way 
T»*A.  without  shame  and  tears. 
N«'r  w  a.s  this  the  first  time  that  tliey  discovered  to 

•  l«  ui^ii^  fmmthit  and  olh^r  psL*vaffM.  thai  thr  anllmr  in  his  ynunppr 
^WTk  i;u  uiJrtMioi,  •!»  II  u  culled  :  but  lie  mfteivwdft  ultcieU  bu  bvuti- 


bc  followers  of  tliis  world ;  for  when  the  protector's 
brother,  Lord  Sudley,  the  admiral,  through  private 
malice  and  malengine  was  to  lose  his  life,  no  man 
could  be  found  fitter  than  bishop  Latimer  (like  another 
Dr.  Shaw)  to  divulge  in  his  sermon  the  forged  accusa- 
tions laid  to  his  charge,  thereby  to  defame  him  with 
the  people,  who  else  it  was  thought  would  take  ill  the 
innocent  man's  death,  unless  the  reverend  bishop  could 
warrant  them  there  was  no  foul  play.  What  could  be 
more  impious  than  to  debar  the  children  of  the  king 
from  their  right  to  the  crown  .''  To  comply  with  the 
ambitious  usurpation  of  a  traitor,  and  to  make  void  the 
last  will  of  Henry  VIII,  to  which  the  breakers  had 
sworn  observance  ?  Yet  bishop  Cranmer,  one  of  the 
executors,  and  the  other  bishops,  none  refusing,  (lest 
they  should  resist  the  duke  of  Northumberland,)  could 
find  in  their  consciences  to  set  their  hands  to  the  dis- 
enabling and  defeating  not  only  of  Princess  Mary  the 
papist,  but  of  Elizabeth  the  protestant,  and  (by  the 
bishops' judgment)  the  lawful  issue  of  King  Hcnryt 

Who  then  can  think  (though  these  prelates  had 
soui^ht  a  further  reformation)  that  the  least  wry  face  of 
a  politician  would  not  have  hushed  them  ?  But  it  will 
be  said,  these  men  were  martyrs  :  what  then  ?  though 
every  true  Christian  will  be  a  martyr  when  he  is  called 
to  it,  not  presently  does  it  follow,  that  every  one  suf- 
fering for  religion  is,  witliout  exception.  Saint  Paul 
writes,  that  *'  a  man  may  give  his  body  to  be  burnt, 
(meaning  for  religion,)  and  yet  not  have  charity  :"  he 
is  not  therefore  above  all  possibility  of  erring,  because 
be  burns  for  some  points  of  truth. 

Witness  the*  Arians  and  Pelagians,  which  were  slain 
by  the  heathen  for  Christ's  sake, yet  we  take  both  these 
for  no  true  friends  of  Christ  If  the  martyrs  (saith 
Cyprian  in  his  30th  epistle)  decree  one  thing,  and  the 
gospel  Jinother,  cither  the  martyrs  must  lose  their  crown 
by  not  observing  the  gospel  for  which  they  are  mar- 
tyrs, or  the  majesty  of  the  gospel  must  be  broken  and 
lie  flat,  if  it  can  be  overtopped  by  the  novelty  of  any 
other  decree. 

And  here  witlial  I  invoke  the  Immortal  Deity,  re- 
veller and  judge  of  secret*,  that  wherever  I  have  in 
this  book  ])lainly  and  roundly  (though  worthily  and 
truly)  laid  o])en  the  faults  and  blemishes  of  fathers, 
martyrs,  or  christian  emperors,  or  have  otherwise  in- 
veiglied  against  errour  and  superstition  with  vehement 
expressions ;  I  have  done  it  neither  out  of  malice,  nor 
list  to  speak  evil,  nor  any  vain  glory,  but  of  mere  ne- 
cessity to  vindicate  the  spotless  truth  from  an  igno- 
minious bondage,  whose  native  worth  is  now  become 
of  such  a  low  esteem,  that  she  is  like  to  find  small 
credit  with  us  for  what  she  can  say,  unhiss  she  can 
bring  a  ticket  from  Cranmer,  I^atimer,  and  Ridley ;  or 
prove  herself  a  retainer  to  Constantine,  and  wear  his 
l)adge.  More  tolerable  it  were  for  the  rhurcli  of  (iod, 
that  all  these  names  were  utterly  abolished  lik«»  the 
brazen  serpent,  than  that  men's  fond  opinion  should 
thus  idolize  them,  and  the  heavenly  truth  be  thus  caj)- 
tivatcd. 

m^iits  ;  as  is  |»laiii  fnnn  his  trart  on  *'   I'lm*  Relisrion,  Iltrtsy,  Sthnin, 
and  iuluidtiou,"  wtucU  wa6  Uie  la»t  woik  he  pul>iistied. 
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Now  to  proceed,  whatsoever  the  bishops  were,  it 
seems  thejr  themselves  were  unsatisfied  in  matters  of 
religion  as  they  then  stood,  by  that  commission  granted 
to  eight  bishops,  eight  other  divines,  eight  civilians, 
eight  common  lawyers,  to  frame  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tions ;  which  no  wonder  if  it  came  to  nothing,  for  (as 
Hay  ward  relates)  both  their  professions  and  their  ends 
were  different.  Lastly,  we  all  know  by  example,  that 
exact  reformation  is  not  perfected  at  the  first  push,  and 
those  unwieldy  times  of  Edward  VI  may  hold  some 
plea  by  this  excuse.  Now  let  any  reasonable  man 
judge  whether  that  king's  reign  be  a  fit  time  from 
whence  to  pattern  out  the  constitution  of  a  church  db- 
cipline,  much  less  that  it  should  yield  occasion  from 
whence  to  foster  and  establish  the  continuance  of  im- 
perfection, with  the  commendatory  subscriptions  of 
confessors  and  martyrs,  to  entitle  and  engage  a  glorious 
name  to  a  gross  corruption.  It  was  not  episcopacy 
that  wrought  in  them  the  heavenly  fortitude  of  martyr- 
dom, as  little  is  it  that  martyrdom  can  make  good 
episcopacy ;  but  it  was  episcopacy  that  led  the  good 
and  holy  men,  through  the  temptation  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  snare  of  this  present  world,  to  many  blame- 
worthy and  opprobrious  actions.  And  it  is  still  epis- 
copacy that  before  all  our  eyes  worsens  and  slugs  the 
most  learned  and  seeming  religious  of  our  ministers, 
who  no  sooner  advanced  to  it,  but  like  a  seething  pot 
set  to  cool,  seusibly  exhale  and  reak  out  the  greatest 
part  of  that  zeal,  and  those  gifts  which  were  formerly 
in  them,  settling  in  a  skinny  congealment  of  ease  and 
sloth  at  the  top :  and  if  they  keep  their  learning  by 
some  potent  sway  of  nature,  it  is  a  rare  chance ;  but 
their  devotion  most  commonly  comes  to  that  queazy 
temper  of  lukewarmncss,  that  gives  a  vomit  to  God 
himself. 

But  what  do  we  suffer  misshapen  and  enormous  pre- 
latism,  as  we  do,  thus  to  blanch  and  varnish  her  de- 
formities with  the  fair  colours,  as  before  of  martyrdom, 
so  now  of  episcopacy  ?  They  are  not  bishops,  God  and 
all  good  men  know  they  are  not,  that  have  filled  this 
land  with  late  confusion  and  violence;  but  a  tyrannical 
crew  and  corporation  of  impostors,  that  have  blinded 
and  abused  the  world  so  long  under  that  name.  He 
that,  enabled  with  gifts  from  God,  and  the  lawful  and 
primitive  choice  of  the  church  assembled  in  convenient 
number,  faithfully  from  that  time  forward  feeds  his 
parochial  flock,  has  his  coequal  and  compresbyterial 
power  to  ordain  ministers  and  deacons  by  public  prayer, 
and  vote  of  Christ's  congregation  in  like  sort  as  he 
himself  was  ordained,  and  is  a  true  apostolic  bishop. 
But  when  he  steps  up  into  the  chair  of  pontifical  pride, 
and  changes  a  moderate  and  exemplary  house  for  a 
misgoverned  and  haughty  palace,  spiritual  dignity  for 
carnal  precedence,  and  secular  high  office  and  employ- 
ment for  the  high  negotiations  of  his  heavenly  embas- 
sage :  then  he  deg^des,  then  he  unbishops  himself; 
he  that  makes  him  bishop,  makes  him  no  bishop.  No 
marvel  therefore  if  St.  Martin  complained  to  Sulpitius 
Sevcrus,  that  since  he  was  bishop  he  felt  inwardly  a 
sensible  decay  of  those  virtues  and  graces  that  God 
had  given  him  m  great  measure  before;  although  the 


same  Sulpitius  write  that  be  was  noth 
altered  in  his  habit,  diet,  or  personal  de 
that  simple  plainness  to  which  he  first  I 
It  was  not  therefore  that  thing  alone  w 
displeasure  at  in  the  bishops  of  those  til 
an  universal  rottenness  and  gangrene 
function. 

From  hence  then  I  pass  to  Queen  £lis 
protestant  prince,  in  whose  days  why  rd 
not  a  perfect  reducement  in  the  beginnii 
I  suppose  the  hindering  ^causes  will  h 
common  with  some  formerly  alleged  for 
VI ;  the  greenness  of  the  times,  the  wea 
Queen  Mary  left  the  realm  in,  the  gn 
offices  executed  by  papists,  the  judges 
the  justices  of  peace  for  the  most'  pi 
bishops  firm  to  Rome ;  from  whence  was 
the  furious  flashing  of  excommunicatio: 
ing^the  people  from  their  obedience.   N 
counsellors,  whoever  they  were,  peit 
Camden  writes)  that  the  altering  of  ecdi 
would  move  sedition.    Then  was  the  li 
a  number  of  moderate  divines,  and  Sir 
a  statesman,  to  be  purged  and  physick 
they  were  moderate  divines  indeed,  i 
cold ;  and  Grindal  the  best  of  them,  a; 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  lost  favour  in  tl 
think  was  discharged  the  government 
favouring  the  ministers,  though  Camd< 
to  find  another  cause :  therefore  about ! 
in  a  parliament,  of  men  and  minds  sc 
grounded,  others  belching  the  sour  cm 
day's  popery,  those  constitutions  of  Ed 
as  you  heard  before  no  way  satisfied  th 
them,  are  now  established  for  best,  and 
ed.    From  that  time  followed  nothin,* 
ments,  troubles,  disgraces  on  all  those 
with  the  decrees  of  the  convocation,  a 
they  branded  with  the  name  of  puriti 
q  jcen  herself,  she  was  made  believe 
down  bishops  her  prerogative  would 
whi^'h  shall  be  spoken  anon  as  the  c 
brings  it  in  :  and  why  the  prelates  la 
be  so  thought,  ask  not  them,  but  i 
They  had  found  a  good  tabernacle,  tl 
sprcadin<2^  vine,  their  lot  was  fallen  i 
ance.   And  these  perhaps  were  the  chi 
of  a  more  sound  rectifying  the  churc 
time. 

From  this  period  I  count  to  begin 
because  they  concern  us  more  neai 
eyes  and  ears  can  give  us  the  ample 
will  require  a  more  exact  search ;  slu 
speedier,  I  shall  distinguish  such  as  ) 
hinderers  of  reformation  into  three  soi 
(for  so  I  had  rather  call  them  than  a 
labours  are  useful  and  laudable).  2.  ] 
liticians. 

To  the  votarists  of  antiquity  I  sh 
fully  answered,  if  I  shall  be  able  to 
quity.  First,  that  if  they  will  confoi 
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the  purer  times,  they  must  mew  their  feathers,  and 
ibeir  poances,  and  make  but  curtailed  bishops  of  them ; 
and  we  know  they  hate  to  be  docked  and  clipped,  as 
■nch  am  to  be  put  down  outright  Secondly,  that  those 
purer  times  were  corrupt,  and  their  books  corrupted 
MMm  after.  Thirdly,  that  the  best  of  those  that  then 
VTOte  disclaim  that  any  man  should  repose  on  them, 
and  tend  all  to  the  Scriptures. 

Fint  therefore,  if  those  that  OTcrafTect  antiquity 
win  fidlow  the  square  thereof,  their  bishops  must  be 
ekded  hj  tke  bands  of  the  whole  church.    The  an- 
cienteit  of  tbe  exUnt  fathers,  Ignatius,  writing  to  the 
FhOaddphiaiis,  saith,  ''  that  it  belongs  to  them  as  to 
tbe  dmrdi  of  God  to  choose  a  bishop."    Let  no  man 
eavfl,  bat  take  the  church  of  God  as  meaning  the  whole 
eouiiteiiee  of  orders  and  members,  as  St  Paul's  epis- 
tles giprtia,  and  this  likewise  being  read  over :  besides 
lUa,  it  is  there  to  be  marked,  that  those  Philadelphians 
are  exhorted  to  choose  a  biihop  of  Antioch.    Whence 
It  seems  by  the  way  that  there  was  not  that  wary  limi- 
latioB  of  diocese  in  those  times,  which  is  confirmed 
erea  by  a  last  friend  of  episcopacy,  Camden,  who  can- 
not bat  lore  bishops  as  well  as  old  coins,  and  his  much 
lipi  all  d  monasteries,  for  antiquity's  sake.    He  writes 
IB  Ui  description  of  Scotland,  *^  That  over  all  the  world 
hiibspfl  bad  no  certain  diocese  till  pope  Dionysius  about 
tbe  year  368  did  cut  them  out ;  and  that  the  bishops  of 
SoBllaiid  executed  their  function  in  what  place  soever 
ibey  came  indifferently,  and  without  distinction,  till 
Enf  Malcolm  the  Third,  about  the  year  1070."  Whence 
■ay  be  guessed  what  their  function  was :  was  it  to  go 
•boat  circled  with  a  band  of  rooking  officials,  with 
doakbags  fall  of  citations,  and  processes  to  be  served 
Vracorporality  of  griflbnlike  promoters  and  apparitors? 
Did  be  go  about  to  pitch  down  his  court,  as  an  empiric 
4o(i  bis  bank,  to  inveigle  in  all  the  money  of  the  coun- 
try? No,  certainh',  it  would  not  have  been  permitted  him 
Is  oocise  any  such  function  indifferently  wherever  he 
COM.   And  verily  some  such  matter  it  was  as  want  of 
a  &t  diocese  that  kept  our  Britain  bishops  so  poor  in 
tW  primitive  times,  that  being  called  to  the  council  of 
AriniDum  in  the  year  359,  they  had  not  wherewithal 
ts  May  the  charges  of  their  journey,  but  were  fed 
od  lodged  upon  the  emperor's  cost ;  which  must  needs 
*     W  so  accidental  but  usual  poverty  in  them :  for  the 
mW,  Sttlpitius  Severos,  in  his  2d  book  of  Church- 
i      BiitorT,  praises  them,  and  avouches  it  praiseworthy  in 
I     •Wop  to  be  so  poor  as  to  have  nothing  of  his  own. 
I     Bot  to  retom  to  the  ancient  election  of  bishops,  that  it 
add  not  lawfully  be  without  the  consent  of  the  people 
iiio express  in  Cyprian,  and  so  often  to  be  met  with, 
dias  to  cite  each  place  at  lar^e,  were  to  translate  a 
ipood  pait  of  the  volume ;  therefore  touching  the  chief 
pussges,  I  refer  the  rest  to  whom  so  list  peruse  the 
Mibor  himself:   in  the  24th  epistle,  "  If  a  bishop,'' 
wtb  he,  **  be  once  made  and  allowed  by  the  testimony 
tad  judgment  of  his  colleagues  and  the  people,  no 
otker  can  be  made."    In  the  65th,  '*  When  a  bishop  is 
*Ade  by  the  suffrage  of  all  tbe  people  in  peace."     In 
tbe  Obtb  mark  but  what  he  says ;  "  The  people  chiefly 
btsb  power  either  of  choosing  worthy  oues,  or  refusing 


unworthy:"  this  he  there  proves  by  authorities  out  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  with  solid  reasons : 
these  were  his  antiquities. 

This  voice  of  the  people,  to  be  had  ever  in  episcopal 
elections,  was  so  well  known  before  Cyprian's  time, 
even  to  those  that  were  without  the  churcb,  that  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus  desired  to  have  his  gover- 
nors of  provinces  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  as  Lam- 
pridius  can  tell ;  so  little  thought  it  he  offensive  to 
monarchy.  And  if  single  authorities  persuade  not, 
hearken  what  the  whole  general  council  of  Nicsea,  the 
first  and  famousest  of  all  the  rest,  determines,  writing 
a  sy nodical  epistle  to  the  African  churches,  to  warn 
them  of  Arianism ;  it  exhorts  them  to  choose  orthodox 
bishops  in  the  place  of  tbe  dead,  so  they  be  worthy, 
and  the  people  choose  them ;  whereby  they  seem  to 
make  the  people's  assent  so  necessary,  that  merit,  with- 
out their  free  choice,  were  not  sufficient  to  make  a 
bishop.  What  would  ye  say  now,  grave  fathers,  if  you 
should  wake  and  see  unworthy  bishops,  or  rather  no 
bishops,  but  Egyptian  taskmasters  of  ceremonies  thrust 
purposely  upon  the  groaning  church,  to  the  affliction 
and  vexation  of  God's  people  ?  It  was  not  of  old  that 
a  conspiracy  of  bishops  could  frustrate  and  fob  ofiT  the 
right  of  the  people ;  for  we  may  read  how  St.  Martin, 
soon  afler  Constantine,  was  made  bishop  of  Turin  in 
France,  by  the  people's  consent  from  all  places  there- 
about, maugre  all  tbe  opposition  that  the  bishops  could 
make.  Thus  went  matters  of  the  church  almost  400 
years  afler  Christ,  aild  very  probably  far  lower:  for 
Nicephorus  Phocas  the  Greek  emperor,  whose  reig^ 
fell  near  the  1000  year  of  our  Lord,  having  done  many 
things  tyrannically,  is  said  by  Cedrenus  to  have  done 
nothing  more  grievous  and  displeasing  to  the  people, 
than  to  have  enacted  that  no  bishop  should  be  chosen 
without  his  will ;  so  long  did  this  right  remain  to  the 
people  in  tlie  midst  of  other  palpable  corruptions.  Now 
for  episcopal  dignity,  what  it  was,  see  out  of  Igiiatius> 
who  in  his  epistle  to  those  of  Trallis,  confesscth, "  That 
the  presbyters  are  his  fellow-counsellors  and  fellow- 
benchers."  And  Cyprian  in  many  places,  as  in  the  6lh, 
4lst,  52d  epistles,  speaking  of  presbyters,  calls  them 
his  compresbyters,  as  if  he  deemed  himself  no  other, 
whenas  by  the  same  place  it  appears  he  was  a  bishop ; 
he  calls  them  brethren,  but  that  will  be  thought  his 
meekness :  yea,  but  the  presbyters  and  deacons  writing 
to  him  think  they  do  him  honour  enough,  when  they 
phrase  him  no  higher  than  brother  Cyprian,  and  dear 
Cyprian  in  the  2()th  epistle.  For  their  authority  it  is 
evident  not  to  have  been  single,  but  depending  on  the 
counsel  of  the  presbyters  as  from  Ignatius  was  ere  while 
alleged ;  and  the  same  Cyprian  acknowledges  as  much 
in  the  6th  epistle,  and  adds  thereto,  that  he  had  deter- 
mined, from  his  entrance  into  the  office  of  bishop,  to  do 
nothing  without  the  consent  of  his  people,  and  so  in 
the  3lst  epistle,  for  it  were  tedious  to  course  through  all 
his  writings,  which  are  so  full  of  the  like  assertions, 
insomuch  that  even  in  the  womb  and  centre  of  apos- 
tasy, Rome  itself,  there  yet  remains  a  glimpse  of  this 
truth ;  for  tbe  pope  himself,  as  a  learned  English 
writer  notes  well,  performeth  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
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tion  as  in  consistory  among  Ins  cardinals,  which  were 
orifrinalljr  but  the  parish  priests  of  Rome.  Thus  then 
did  the  spirit  of  unity  and  meekness  inspire  and  ani- 
mate every  joint  and  sinew  of  the  mystical  body ;  but 
now  the  gravest  and  worthiest  minister,  a  true  bishop 
of  his  fold,  shall  be  reviled  and  ruffled  by  an  insulting 
and  only  canon-wise  prelate,  as  if  he  were  some  slight 
paltry  companion :  and  the  people  of  God,  redeemed 
and  washed  with  Christ^s  blood,  and  dignified  with  so 
many  glorious  titles  of  saints  and  sons  in  the  gospel, 
are  now  no  better  reputed  than  impure  ethnics  and  lay 
dogs;  stones,  and  pillars,  and  crucifixes,  have  now  the 
honour  and  tlic  alms  due  to  Christ's  living  members ; 
the  table  of  communion,  now  become  a  table  of  separa- 
tion, stands  like  an  exalted  platform  upon  the  brow  of 
the  quire,  fortified  with  bulwark  and  barricado,  to  keep 
off  the  pn>fane  touch  of  the  laics,  whilst  the  obscene 
and  surfeited  priest  scruples  not  to  paw  and  mammoc 
the  sacramental  bread,  as  familiarly  as  his  tavern  bis- 
cuit. And  thus  the  ])co))lc,  vilifie<]  and  rejected  by 
them,  give  over  the  earnest  study  of  virtue  and  godli- 
ness, as  a  thing  of  greater  purity  than  they  need,  and 
the  search  of  divine  knowledge  as  a  mystery  too  hi^^b 
for  their  capacities,  and  only  for  churchmen  to  meddle 
with ;  which  is  what  the  prelates  desire,  that  when 
they  have  brought  us  back  to  jiopish  blindness,  we 
might  commit  to  their  dispose  the  whole  managing  of 
our  salvation, /or  they  tliink  it  was  never  fair  world 
with  them  since  that  time.  But  he  that  will  mould  a 
modem  bishop  into  a  primitive,  must  yield  him  to  l>e 
elected  by  the  popular  voice,  undiocesed,  unrevenued, 
unlorded,  and  leave  him  nothing  but  brotherly  equality, 
matchless  temperance,  frequent  fasting,  incessant  prayer 
and  preaching,  continual  watchings  and  labours  in  his 
ministry ;  which  what  a  rich  booty  it  would  be,  what 
a  plump  endowment  to  the  many-benefice-gaping- 
niouth  of  a  prelate,  what  a  relish  it  would  give  to  his 
canary-sucking  and  swan-eating  palate,  let  old  bishop 
Mountain  judge  for  me. 

How  little  therefore  those  ancient  times  make  for 
modem  bishops,  hath  been  plainly  discoursed ;  but  let 
tliem  make  for  them  as  much  as  they  will,  yet  why  we 
ought  not  to  stand  to  their  arbitrement,  shall  now  ap- 
pear by  a  threefold  conruption  which  will  be  found 
ufMrn  them.  1.  The  best  times  were  sprcadingly  in- 
fected. 2.  The  best  men  of  those  times  foully  tainted. 
3.  The  best  writings  of  those  men  dangerously  adul- 
terated. These  positions  are  to  be  made  good  out  of 
those  times  witnessing  of  themselves.  First,  Ignatius 
in  his  early  days  testifies  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  that 
even  then  heresies  were  spmng  up,aiid  rise  everywhere, 
as  Eusebius  relates  in  his  Sd  book,  35th  chap,  after 
the  Greek  number.  And  Hegesippus,  a  grave  church 
writer  of  prime  antiquity,  affirms  in  the  same  book  of 
Eusebius,  c.  32 :  '*  That  while  the  apostles  were  on 
earth,  the  depravers  of  doctrine  did  but  lurk ;  but  they 
once  gone,  with  open  forehead  they  durst  preach  down 
the  truth  with  falsities.'*  Yea,  those  that  are  reckoned 
for  orthodox,  began  to  make  sad  and  shameful  rents  in 
the  chun^h  about  the  trivial  celebration  of  feasts,  not 
agreeing  when  to  keep  Easter-day ;  which  controversy 


grew  so  hot,  that  Victor  the  bishop  of  Rome  ezcon- 
municated  all  the  churches  of  Asia  for  no  other  crnote^ 
and  was  worthily  thereof  reproved  by  Ireiueua.  For 
can  any  sound,  theologer  think,  that  these  great  fatlwtt 
understood  what  was  gospel,  or  what  was  exconunmH 
cation  ?  Doubtless  that  which  led  the  good  meo  into 
fraud  and  errour  was,  that  they  attended  more  to  tlw 
near  tradition  of  what  they  heard  the  apostles 
times  did,  than  to  what  tliey  had  left  written,  not 
sidering  that  many  things  which  they  did  were  by  lh» 
apostles  themselves  professed  to  be  done  only  far  the 
present,  and  of  mere  indulgence  to  some  scrupuloos 
converts  of  the  circumcision,  but  what  they  writ  was 
of  firm  decree  to  all  future  ages.  Look  but  a  ccntvy 
lower  in  the  1st  cap.  of  Eusebius  8th  book.  What  4 
universal  tetter  of  impurity  had  envenomed  every  psit» 
order,  and  degree  of  the  church,  to  omit  the  lay  beiii 
which  will  be  little  regarded,  ^  those  that  seem  to  be 
our  pastors,"  saith  he,  '*  overturning  the  law  of  God^ 
worship,  burnt  in  contentions  one  towards  another,  aai 
increasing  in  hatred  and  bitterness,  outrageouslj  soq§pbt 
to  uphold  lordship,  and  command  as  it  were  atyrmnaj.* 
Stay  but  a  little,  magnanimous  bishops,  suppress  jmm 
aspiring  Uioughts,  for  there  is  nothing  wanting  bal 
Constantine  to  reign,  and  then  tyranny  herself  sbaB 
give  up  all  her  citadels  into  your  hands,  and  count  ji 
thenceforward  her  trustiest  agents.  Such  were  tbcae 
that  must  be  called  the  ancientest  and  most  ▼irgni 
times  between  Christ  and  Constantine.  Nor  was  tUi 
general  contagion  in  their  actions,  and  not  in  tbcir 
writings :  who  is  ignorant  of  the  foul  erronrs,  tbe  liifi- 
culous  wresting  of  Scripture,  the  heresies,  the  vanitica 
thick  sown  through  the  volumes  of  Justin  Martyi^ 
Clemens,  Origen,  Tertullian,  and  others  of  eldest  time? 
Wlio  would  think  him  fit  to  write  an  apology  §ar 
christian  faith  to  the  Roman  senate,  that  would  tcH 
them  **  how  of  the  angels,"  which  he  must  needs  meaa 
those  in  Genesis  called  the  sons  of  God,  *^  mixing  witb 
women  were  begotten  the  devils,"  as  good  Justin  Mar* 
tyr  in  his  Apology  told  them  ?  But  more  indignatioB 
would  it  move  to  any  Christian  that  shall  read  Tertal* 
lian,  terming  St.  Paul  a  novice,  and  raw  in  in^ce,  fcr 
reproving  St.  Peter  at  Antioch,  worthy  to  be  blamed  if 
we  believe  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians :  perhaps  fipon 
this  hint  the  blasphemous  Jesuits  presumed  in  Italy  la 
give  their  judgment  of  St.  Paul,  as  of  a  hotheaded  per- 
son, as  Sandys  in  his  relations  tells  us. 

Now  besides  all  Uiis,  who  knows  not  how  maaj 
superstitious  works  arc  ingraffed  into  the  legitimate 
writings  of  the  fathers  ?  And  of  those  books  that  pass 
for  authentic,  who  knows  what  liath  been  tampered 
withal,  what  hath  been  razed  out,  what  hath  been  in- 
serted ?  Besides  the  late  legerdemain  of  tlie  papists^ 
that  which  Sulpitius  writes  concerning  Origen*s  booksi 
gives  us  cause  vehemently  to  suspect,  there  hath  been 
packing  of  old.  In  the  third  chap,  of  his  1st  Dialogue 
we  may  read  what  wrangling  the  bishops  and  monks 
had  about  the  reading  or  not  reading  uf  Origen ;  some 
objcctiug  that  he  was  corrupted  by  Lerotics,  others  an* 
swcring  that  all  such  books  had  been  so  dealt  witfau 
How  then  shall  I  trust  these  times  to  lead  me,  that 
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tntifj  so  ill  of  leadings  themselves  ?  Ccrtaiuly  o(  their 
defeats  their  own  nvitiiess  may  be  best  received,  but  of 
the  rectitude  and  sincerity  of  their  life  and  doctrine,  to 
jwAge  rightly,  we  must  judge  by  that  which  was  to  be 
their  rule. 

Bat  it  will  be  objected,  that  this  was  an  unsettled 
ftale  af  the  charch,  wanting  the  temporal  magistrate 
to  HfproB  the  licence  of  false  brethren,  and  the  ex- 
liaiagMcy  of  still  new  opinions ;  a  time  not  imitable 
Itr  duveh  gOTemment,  where  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
nl  paver  did  not  close  in  one  belief,  as  under  Con- 
■*—»■»  I  am  not  of  opinion  to  think  the  church  a 
TiK  IB  this  respect,  because,  as  they  take  it,  she  cannot 
witlioat  clasping  about  the  elm  of  worldly 
and  felicity,  as  if  the  heavenly  city  could  not 
itself  without  the  props  and  buttresses  of  secu- 
hr  aalhority.  They  extol  Constantino  because  he 
extolled  ihem ;  as  our  homebred  monks  in  their  his- 
Uanch  the  kings  their  benefactors,  and  brand 
that  went  about  to  be  their  correctors.  If  he  had 
chM  the  growing  pride,  avarice,  and  luxury  of  the 
dnijfthen  erery  page  of  his  story  should  have  swell- 
ed vtt  bis  faults,  and  that  which  Zozimus  the  hcatlien 
nk$  of  him  should  have  come  in  to  boot :  we  should 
ktfv  bend  then  in  every  declamation  how  he  slew  his 
Mpkw  Commodns,  a  worthy  man,  his  noble  and  eld- 
ol  am  Crispus,  his  wife  Fausta,  besides  numbers  of 
Ui  fiiends  ;  then  his  cruel  exactions,  his  unsoundness 
■  leligion,  faTouring  the  Arians  that  had  been  con- 
loMd  IB  a  aouncil,  of  which  himself  sat  as  it  were 
fRsident;  his  hard  measure  and  banishment  of  the 
Ubfd  and  invincible  Athanasius ;  his  living  unbap- 
lind  almost  to  his  dying  day;  these  blurs  are  too  ap- 
pfcnt  in  his  life.  But  since  he  must  needs  be  tlie 
Vinhtsr  of  reformation,  as  some  men  clatter,  it  will  be 
^«n)  to  ^ee  further  liis  knowledge  of  religion  what  it 
w.  and  by  that  we  may  likewise  guess  at  the  sin- 
feriiTof  hi*  limes  in  those  that  were  not  horolical,  it 

■ 

beiij^  likely  tliat  he  would  converse  with  the  fainoiis- 
fst  pr^tt-s  (for  so  he  had  made  them)  that  wore  to  be 
fuvod  for  learning. 

Of  his  Arianb^ni  we  heard,  and  for  the  rest  a  pretty 

vintling  of  his  knowledge  may  be  taken  by  his  dc- 

CTTtng  to  Ixf   baptized  so  many  years,  a  thing  not 

t»oaL  and  rrpnipiant  to  the  tenour  of  Scripture ;  Philip 

kMwing   nothing  that  should  hinder  the  eunuch  to 

b»  baptized  after  profession  of  his  belief.     Next,  by 

th.'<irrs»i«e  devotion,  that  I  may  not  say  superstition, 

^<li  of  him  and  his  mother  Helena,  to  find  out  the 

rpn»  rm  which   Christ  suffered,  that   had   long   lain 

iradrr  ihc  mbbLsh  of  old  ruins;  (a  thing  which  the  dis- 

n^€%  and  kindred  of  our  Saviour  might  with  more 

riMf  have  done,  if  they  had  thought  it  a  ]uous  duty;) 

H«e  of  the  nails  whereof  he  put  into  his  helmet,  to 

War  off  blows  in  battle,  others  he  fastened  among  the 

^tads  of  his  bridle,  to  fulfil  (as  he  thought,  or  his  court 

^-bi>ps  persuaded  him)  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah ; 

'  \uA  it  shall  be  tliat  which  is  in  the  bridle  shall  be 

Wlj  trt  the  Lord."      Part  of  the  cross,  in  which  he 

li^'m^t  such  virtue  to  reside,  as  would  prove  a  kind  of 

Pklbdjum  to  save  the  city  wherever  it  remained,  he 


caused  to  be  laid  up  in  a  pillar  of  porphyry  by  his 
statue.  How  he  or  his  teachers  could  trifle  thus  with 
half  an  eye  open  upon  St.  PauPs  princi])les,  I  know 
not  how  to  imagine. 

How  should  then  the  dim  taper  of  this  emperor's 
age,  tliat  had  such  need  of  snuffing,  extend  any  beam 
to  our  times,  wherewith  we  might  hope  to  be  better 
lighted,  than  by  tliose  luminaries  that  God  hath  set  up 
to  shine  to  us  far  nearer  hand.  And  what  reformation 
he  wrought  for  his  own  time,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
consider;  he  appointed  certain  times  for  fasts  and  feasts, 
built  stately  churches,  gave  large  immunities  to  the 
clergy,  great  riches  and  promotions  to  bishops,  gave 
and  ministered  occasion  t(»  bring  in  a  deluge  of  cere- 
monies, thereby  either  to  draw  in  the  heathen  by  a 
resemblance  of  their  rites,  or  to  set  a  gloss  upon  the 
simplicity  and  plainness  of  Christianity;  which,  to  the 
gorgeous  solemnities  of  paganism,  and  the  sense  of  the 
worhPs  children,  seemed  but  a  homely  and  yeomanly 
religion ;  for  the  beauty  of  inward  sanctity  was  not 
within  their  prospect. 

So  that  in  this  manner  tlie  prelates,  both  then  and  ever 
since,  coming  from  a  mean  and  plebeian  life  on  a  sudden 
to  be  lords  of  stately  palaces,  rich  furniture,  delicious 
fare,  and  princely  attendance,  thought  the  plain  and 
homespun  verity  of  Christ's  gospel  unfit  any  longer  to 
hold  tlieirlordships'acquaintance,  unless  the  poor  thread- 
bare matron  were  put  into  better  clothes :  her  chaste  and 
modest  vail,  surrounded  with  celestial  beams,  they  over- 
laid with  wanton  tresses,  and  in  a  staring  tire  bespeckled 
her  with  all  the  gaudy  allurements  of  a  whore. 

Thus  flourished  the  church  with  Constantine's  wealth, 
and  thereafter  w  ere  the  efTects  that  followed ;  his  sou 
Constantius  })roved  a  flat  Arian,  and  his  nephew  Julian 
an  apostate,  and  there  his  race  ended  :  the  church  that 
l)ol*orc  hy  insensible  dogrctjs  welked  and  impaired,  now 
with  largo  stops  wont  down  hill  decaying:  at  this  time 
Antichrist  began  first  to  ])ut  furtii  his  horn,  and  that 
saying  was  ooninion,  that  fi)rnier  times  had  wooden 
chalices  and  golden  priests;  hut  they,  golden  chalices 
and  wooden  j)ries(s.  "  Formerly,'*  saith  Sulpilius, 
"  martyrdom  hy  glorious  death  was  sought  more  gree- 
dily than  nc>w  hishoprics  by  vile  ambition  are  hunted 
after,"  s])eaking  of  these  times:  and  in  another  place, 
"  they  gape  after  ]H)ssessions,  they  tend  lands  and  liv- 
ings, they  cower  over  their  gold,  they  buy  and  sell : 
and  if  there  he  any  that  neither  possess  nor  traffic,  that 
which  is  wor>e,  they  set  still,  and  expect  gifts,  and  pros- 
titute every  endowment  oi'  grace,  every  holy  thing,  to 
sale."  And  in  the  end  of  his  history  thus  he  concludes: 
"  All  things  went  to  wrack  by  the  faction,  wilfulness, 
and  avarice  of  the  bishops ;  and  hy  this  means  (Jod's 
people,  and  every  goml  man,  was  had  in  scorn  and  de- 
rision;" which  St.  Martin  foun«l  truly  to  be  said  by 
his  friend  Sulpitius;  for,  being  held  in  admiration  of 
all  men,  he  had  only  the  bishops  his  enemies,  found 
God  less  favourable  to  him  after  he  was  bishop  than 
before,  and  for  his  last  sixteen  years  would  come  at  no 
hisho])'s  meeting.  Thus  you  see,  sir,  what  Constan- 
tino's doings  in  the  church  brought  forth,  either  in  his 
own  or  in  his  son's  rei«jn. 
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Now,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  something  else 
might  ail  this  author  thus  to  hamper  the  bishops  of 
those  days,  I  will  bring  you  the  opinion  of  three  the 
famousest  men  for  wit  and  learning  that  Italy  al  this 
day  glories  of,  whereby  it  may  be  concluded  for  a  re- 
ceiTc^l  opinion,  even  among  men  professing  the  Romish 
faith,  that  Constantine  marred  all  in  the  church. 
Dante,  in  his  19th  Canto  of  Inferno,  hath  thus,  as  I 
will  render  it  you  in  English  blank  verse : 

Ah  Constantine !  of  how  much  ill  was  cauae 
Not  thy  conversion,  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  pope  receiv'd  of  thee ! 

So,  in  his  20th  Canto  of  Paradise,  he  makes  the 
like  complaint,  and  Petrarch  seconds  him  in  the  same 
mind  in  his  108th  sonnet,  which  is  wiped  out  by  the 
inquisitor  in  some  editions ;  speaking  of  the  Roman 
Antichrist  as  merely  bred  up  by  Constantine. 

Founded  in  chaste  and  humble  poverty, 
*Gaiiist  them  that  rais*d  thee  dost  thou  lift  thy  horn. 
Impudent  whore,  where  hast  thou  plac*d  thy  hope  ? 
In  thy  adulterers,  or  thy  ill-got  wealth! 
Another  Constantine  comes  not  in  haste. 

Ariosto  of  Ferrara,  after  both  these  in  time,  but 
equal  in  fame,  following  the  scope  of  his  poem  in  a 
difficult  kuot  how  to  restore  Orlando  his  chief  hero  to 
his  lost  senses,  brings  Astolfo  the  English  knight  up 
into  the  moon,  where  St.  John,  as  he  f'^igns,  met  him. 
Cant  34. 

And  to  be  short,  at  last  his  guide  him  brings 
Into  a  goodly  valley,  where  he  sees 
A  mighty  mass  of  things  strangely  coafus'd. 
Things  that  on  earth  were  lost,  or  were  abus*d. 

And  amongst  these  so  abused  things,  listen  what  he 
met  withal,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Evangelist. 

Then  past  he  to  a  flowery  mountain  green. 
Which  once  smelt  sweet,  now  stinks  as  odiously : 
This  was  that  gift  (if  you  the  truth  will  have) 
That  Constantine  to  good  Sylvestro  gave. 

And  this  was  a  truth  well  known  in  England  before 
this  poet  was  bom,  as  our  Chaucer's  Ploughman  shall 
tell  you  by  and  by  upon  another  occasion.  By  all  these 
circumstances  laid  together,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
disputed  what  good  this  emperor  Constantine  wrought 
to  the  church,  but  rather  whether  ever  any,  though 
perhaps  not  wittingly,  set  open  a  door  to  more  mis- 
chief in  Christendom.  There  is  just  cause  therefore, 
that  when  the  prelates  cry  out.  Let  the  church  be  re- 
formed according  to  Constantine,  it  should  sound  to  a 
judicious  ear  no  otherwise,  than  if  they  should  say. 
Make  us  rich,  make  us  lofly,  make  us  lawless ;  for  if 
any  under  him  were  not  so,  thanks  to  those  ancient  re- 
mains of  integrity,  which  were  not  yet  quite  worn  out, 
and  not  to  his  government. 

Thus  finally  it  appears,  that  those  purer  times  were 
not  such  as  they  are  cried  up,  and  not  to  be  followed 
without  suspicion,  doubt,  and  danger.  The  last  point 
wherein  the  antiquary  is  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  own 
weapon,  is,  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  ancientest  and 
best  of  the  fathers  have  disclaimed  all  sufficiency  in 


themselves  that  men  should  rely  on,  and  sent  all 
comers  to  the  Scriptures,  as  allsufficient :  thai  this  is 
true,  will  not  be  unduly  gathered,  by  shewing  wImI 
esteem  they  had  of  antiquity  themsdves,  and  what  v»» 
lidity  they  thought  in  it  to  prove  doctrine  or  diieipliBft, 
I  must  of  necessity  begin  from  the  second  raak  af 
fathers,  because  till  then  antiquity  coold  have  no  plM« 
Cyprian  in  his  63d  Epistle :  '<  If  any,"  saith  be»  ««f 
our  ancestors,  either  ignorantly  or  out  of  umjiaa^f 
hath  not  observed  that  which  the  Lord  tanglit  im  if 
example,"  speaking  of  the  Lord's  supper,  **lii8 
city  God  may  paidon  of  his  mercy ;  but  we 
be  excused  for  following  him,  being  instmeted  hj  ll« 
Lord."  And  have  not  we  the  same  instmctioiis ; 
will  not  this  holy  man,  with  all  the  whole 
of  saints  and  mar^rrs  that  lived  of  old,  rise  np 
stop  our  mouths  in  judgment,  when  we  shall  go 
father  our  errours  and  opinions  upon  their  waikad^f 
In  the  73d  Epist  he  adds,  ^  In  vain  do  tfaej 
custom  to  ns,  if  they  be  overcome  by  reason ;  am  if 
tom  were  greater  than  truth,  or  that  in  spiritual 
that  were  not  to  be  followed,  which  is  revealed  tm  tm 
better  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  In  the  74th,  **  NcUv 
ought  custom  to  hinder  that  truth  should  not  prondlf 
for  custom  without  truth  is  but  agedness  oftnwarJ' 

Next  Lactantius,  he  that  was  preferred  to  linvo  ll« 
bringing  up  of  Constantino's  children,  in  bis  woemA 
book  of  Institutions,  chap.  7  and  8,  disputes  agaiMl  iht 
vain  trust  in  antiquity,  as  being  the  diiefest 
of  the  Heathen  against  the  Christians :  *'  Tbej  do 
consider,"  saith  he,  ^  what  religion  is,  but  thej  OM 
confident  it  is  true,  because  the  ancients  delivenMl  it} 
they  count  it  a  trespass  to  examine  it"  And  in  iho 
eighth :  ^  Not  because  they  went  before  us  in 
therefore  in  wisdom ;  which  being  given  alike  to 
ages,  cannot  be  prepossessed  by  the  ancients : 
fore,  seeing  that  to  seek  the  truth  is  inbred  to  all,  fimf 
bereave  themselves  of  wisdom,  the  gift  of  God,  vho 
without  judgment  follow  the  ancients,  and  are  led  Igf 
others  like  brute  beasts."  St  Austin  writes  to  F«tK» 
natian,  that  ''he  counts  it  lawful,  in  the  books  tf 
whomsoever,  to  reject  that  which  he  finds  othiiwiw 
than  true ;  and  so  he  would  have  others  deal  by  liia.* 
He  neither  accounted,  as  it  seems,  those  fathers  tkH 
went  before,  nor  himself,  nor  others  of  his  rank,  lar 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  spirit,  that  might  eqatJBtf 
deceive,  and  be  deceived :  and  ofttimes  setting  oor  mi^ 
vile  humours  aside,  yea,  God  so  ordering  we  may  find 
truth  with  one  man,  as  soon  as  in  a  council,  as  Cyprim 
agrees,  71st  Epist  ''  Many  things,"  saith  he,*'  are  W^ 
ter  revealed  to  single  persons."  At  Nicse,  in  the  inl 
and  best-reputed  council  of  all  the  world,  there 
gone  out  a  canon  to  divorce  married  priests,  bad 
one  old  man,  Paphnutius,  stood  up  and 
against  it 

Now  remains  it  to  shew  clearly  that  the  fathers  nim 
all  decision  of  controversy  to  the  scriptures,  as  iHinfi 
fident  to  direct,  to  resolve,  and  to  determine.  IgMH 
tins,  taking  his  last  leave  of  the  Asian  churches,  as  km 
went  to  martyrdom,  exhorted  them  to  adhere  doss  tm 
the  written  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  necessarily 
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fbr  potlerity :  so  far  was  be  from  unwritten  traditions, 

as  MMj  be  read  in  tbe  36tfa  cbap.  of  Eusebios,  3d  b.   In 

ibe  74^  Epist.  of  Cyprian  against  Stefan,  bishop  of 

Bone,  imposiiig'  upon  bim  a  tradition ;  ''  Whence," 

^ascb  be,  **  is  this  tradition  ?    Is  it  fetched  from  the 

antbdiitj  of  Christ  in  the  gospel,  or  of  the  apostles  in 

tbor  qnssles  ?  for  God  testifies  that  those  things  are 

Is  be  done  which  are  written."  And  then  thus,  '*  What 

obsdncy,  what  presumption  is  this,  to  prefer  human 

before  divine  ordinance  ?"    And  in  the  same 

"if  we  shall  return  to  the  head,  and  beginning  of 

diviM  tradition,  (which  we  all  know  he  means  the 

RibkJ  bnman  ennonr  ceases ;  and  the  reason  of  hea?enly 

■jitefics  anfiklded,  whatsoever  was  obscure  becomes 

dcB.*    And  in  the  14th  distinct  of  the  same  epist 

dindlj  against  our  modem  fantasies  of  a  still  visible 

chncb,  be  teacfaesy  ^  that  succession  of  truth  may  fail ; 

li  leaew  which,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  foun- 

tmi;"  Bsing  this  excellent  similitude,  "  if  a  channel, 

«CMidint<pipe  which  brought  in  water  plentifully  be- 

ftRfiaddenly  Ikil,  do  we  not  go  to  the  fountain  to 

lomr  tbe  cause,  whether  the  spring  affords  no  more,  or 

vWlkr  the  vein  be  stopped,  or  turned  aside  in  tbe 

■lieMne?    Thus  ought  we  to  do,  keeping  God's  pre- 

«plii  ibat  if  in  aug^t  the  truth  shall  be  changed,  we 

ntf  repair  to  the  gospel  and  to  the  apostles,  that  thence 

■aj  iriw  the  reason  of  our  doings,  from  whence  our 

mier  and  beginning'  arose."    In  the  75th  he  inveighs 

teriy  against  pope  Stephanos,  **  for  that  he  could 

hat  bis  saccesaion  from  Peter,  and  yet  foist  in  tra- 

figastfaat  were  not  apostolical."    And  in  bis  book  of 

Ac  nity  of  the  church,  be  compares  those  that,  neg- 

kcdag  God's  word,  follow  the  doctrines  of  men,  to 

Cmb,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.     Tbe  very  first  page  of 

Alkaaasins  against  the  gentiles,  avers  the  scriptures  to 

btnficient  of  themselves  for  tbe  declaration  of  truth  ; 

ud  that  if  his  friend  Macarius  read  other  religious 

*mns.it  was  but  ^oKoXog  come  un  vertuoso,  (as  tbe 

Italins  say,)  as  a  lover  of  elegance:  and  in  his  second 

MM.  the  39th  page,  afler  he  hath  reckoned  up  the 

nfiflaical  borjks,  "  in  these  only,"  saith  he,  "  is  the 

drrtriae  of  godliness  taught ;  lot  no  man  add  to  these, 

t*  take  from  these."   And  in  his  Synopsis,  having  again 

i«t  down  all  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 

*•  ibese,^  saith  he,  **  be  the  anchors  and  props  of  our 

hsdi.'*     Besides  these,  millions  of  other  books  have 

beea  m  ritten  by  great  and  wise  men  according  to  rule, 

v^  aercement  with  these,  of  which  I  will  not  now 

vpfsk,  as  being  of  infinite  number,  and  mere  depend- 

iMcc  un  the  canonical  books.     Basil,  in  his  2d  tome, 

vridng  of  true  faith,  tells  his  auditors,  he  is  bound  to 

tearh  them  that  which  he  hath  learned  out  of  the 

Bible :  and  in  the  same  treatise  he  saith,  *'  that  seeing 

tW  fpmmsmdments  of  the  Lord  are  faithful,  and  sure 

(^r  «Ter,  it  is  a  plain  falling  from  the  faith,  and  a  high 

fridie'.  rither  to  make  void  any  thing  therein,  or  to  in- 

tiwiure  any  thing  not  there  to  be  found  :"  and  he  gives 

ibe  nrj<'in,  **  for  Christ  saith,  My  sheep  hear  my  voice, 

varj  will  not  follow  another,  but  fly  from  him,  because 

tbej  know  not  his  voice."     But  not  to  be  endless  in 

^aouiions,  it  may  chance  to  be  objected,  that  there  be 


many  opinions  in  the  fathers  which  bave  no  ground  in 
Scripture ;  so  much  the  less,  may  I  say,  should  we  fol- 
low them,  for  their  own  words  shall  condemn  them, 
and  acquit  us  that  lean  not  on  them  ;  otherwise  these 
their  words  will  acquit  them,  and  condemn  us.  But  it 
will  be  replied,  the  Scriptures  are  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood, and  therefore  require  the  explanation  of  the 
fathers.  It  is  true,  there  be  some  books,  and  especially 
some  places  in  tliose  books,  that  remain  clouded ;  yet 
ever  that  which  is  most  necessary  to  be  known  is  most 
easy ;  and  that  which  is  most  difficult,  so  far  expounds 
itself  ever,  as  to  tell  us  how  little  it  imports  our  saving 
knowledge.  Hence,  to  infer  a  general  obscurity  over 
all  the  text,  is  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  devil  to  dis- 
suade men  from  reading  it,  and  casts  an  aspersion  of 
dishonour  both  upon  the  mercy,  truth,  and  wisdom  of 
God.  We  count  it  no  gentleness  or  fair  dealing  in  a 
man  of  power  amongst  us,  to  require  strict  and  punc- 
tual obedience,  and  yet  give  out  all  his  commands 
ambiguous  and  obscure,  wc  should  think  he  had  a  plot 
upon  us ;  certainly  such  commands  were  no  commands, 
but  snares.  The  very  essence  of  truth  is  plainness  and 
brightness,  the  darkness  and  crookedness  is  our  oivn. 
The  wisdom  of  God  created  understanding,  fit  and 
proportionable  to  truth,  the  object  and  end  of  it,  as  the 
eye  to  the  tiling  visible.  If  our  understanding  have  a 
film  of  ignorance  over  it,  or  be  blear  with  gazing  on 
other  false  glisterings,  what  is  that  to  truth  ?  If  we 
will  but  purge  with  sovereign  eyesalve  that  intellectual 
ray  which  God  hath  planted  in  us,  then  we  would  be- 
lieve the  Scriptures  protesting  their  own  plainness  and 
perspicuity,  calling  to  them  to  be  instructed,  not  only 
the  wise  and  learned,  but  the  simple,  the  poor,  the 
babes,  foretelling  an  extraordinary  effusion  of  God*s 
Spirit  upon  every  age  and  sex,  attributing  to  all  men, 
and  requiring  from  them  the  ability  of  searching,  try- 
ing, examining  all  things,  and  by  the  spirit  discern iiig 
that  which  is  good ;  and  as  the  Scriptures  themselves 
pronounce  their  own  plainness,  so  do  the  fathci's  testify 
of  them. 

I  will  not  run  into  a  paroxysm  of  citations  again  in 
this  point,  only  instance  Athanasius  in  his  forcnieu- 
tioned  first  page:  "  The  knowledge  of  truth,"  saith  be, 
**  wants  no  human  lore,  as  being  evident  in  itself,  and 
by  the  preaching  of  Christ  now  opens  briglitcr  than  the 
sun."  If  these  doctors,  who  had  scarce  half  tbe  light 
that  we  enjoy,  who  all,  except  two  or  three,  were  ig- 
norant of  the  ITebrcw  tongue,  and  many  of  the  Greek, 
blundering  upon  the  dangerous  and  suspectful  traTisla- 
tions  of  the  apostate  Aquila,  the  heretical  Tbeodotian, 
the  judaized  Symmachus,  the  erroneous  Origeii ;  if 
these  could  yet  find  the  Bible  so  easy,  why  should  we 
doubt,  that  have  all  the  helps  of  learning,  and  faithful 
industry,  that  man  in  this  life  can  look  for,  and  the 
assistance  of  God  as  near  now  to  us  as  ever  ?  But  let 
the  Scriptures  be  hard;  are  they  more  hard,  more  crab- 
bod,  more  abstruse  than  the  fathers  ?  He  that  cannot 
understand  the  sober,  plain,  and  unaffected  style  of  the 
Scriptures,  will  be  ten  times  more  puzzled  with  the 
knotty  Africanisms,  the  pampered  metaphors,  the  intri- 
cate and  involved  sentences  of  the  fathers,  besides  tlie 
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fantastic  and  declamatory  flashes,  the  croBs-jingling 
periods  which  cannot  but  disturb,  and  come  thwart  a 
settled  devotion,  worse  than  the  din  of  bells  and  rattles. 
Now,  sir,  for  the  love  of  holjr  Reformation,  what  can 
be  said  more  against  these  importunate  clients  of  anti- 
quity than  she  herself  their  patroness  hath  said  ?  Whe- 
ther, think  ye,  would  she  approve  still  to  doat  upon 
immeasurable,  innumerable,  and  therefore  unnecessary 
and  unmerciful  volumes,  choosing  rather  to  err  with 
the  specious  name  of  the  fathers,  or  to  take  a  sound 
truth  at  the  hand  of  a  plain  upright  man,  that  all  his 
days  have  been  diligently  reading  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  thereto  imploring  God's  grace,  while  the  admirers 
of  antiquity  have  been  beating  their  brains  about  their 
ambones,  their  dyptichs,  and  meniaias  ?  Now,  he  that 
cannot  tell  of  stations  and  indictions,  nor  has  wasted 
his  precious  hours  in  the  endless  conferring  of  councils 
and  conclaves  that  demolish  one  another,  (although  I 
know  many  of  those  that  pretend  to  be  great  rabbies 
in  these  studies,  have  scarce  saluted  them  from  the 
strings,  and  the  titlepage ;  or  to  give  them  more,  have 
been  but  the  ferrets  and  mousehunts  of  an  index :)  yet 
what  pastor  or  minister,  how  learned,  religious,  or  dis- 
crete soever,  does  not  now  bring  both  his  cheeks  full 
blown  with  oecumenical  and  synodical,  shall  be  counted 
a  lank,  shallow,  insufficient  man,  yea  a  dunce,  and  not 
worthy  to  speak  about  reformation  of  church  disci- 
pline. But  I  trust  they  for  whom  God  hath  reserved 
the  honour  of  reforming  this  church,  will  easily  perceive 
their  adversaries'  drift  in  thus  caUing  for  antiquity : 
they  fear  the  plain  field  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  chase  is 
too  hot ;  they  seek  the  dark,  the  bushy,  the  tangled 
forest,  they  would  imbosk :  they  feel  themselves  strook 
in  the  transparent  streams  of  divine  truth ;  they  would 
plunge,  and  tumble,  and  think  to  lie  hid  in  the  foul 
weeds  and  muddy  waters,  where  no  plummet  can  reach 


the  bottom,  fiut  let  them  beat  themselves  like  whalei, 
and  spend  their  oil  till  they  be  dragged  ashore:  Ihoogk 
wherefore  should  the  ministers  give  them  to  much  Ibie 
for  shifts  and  delays  ?  wherefore  should  thej  not  urge 
only  the  gospel,  and  hold  it  ever  in  their  faoes  like  a 
mirror  of  diamond,  till  it  dazzle  and  pierce  their  mnty 
eyeballs?  maintaining  it  the  honour  of  its  absolsle 
sufficiency  and  supremacy  inviolable :  for  if  the  So^ 
ture  be  for  reformation,  and  antiquity  to  boot,  it  is  bat 
an  advantage  to  the  dozen,  it  is  no  winning  cast :  aad 
though  antiquity  be  against  it,  while  the  Scriptmei  bt 
for  it,  the  cause  is  as  good  as  ought  to  be  wished,  anti- 
quity itself  sitting  judge. 

But  to  draw  to  an  end ;  the  second  sort  of  those  tint 
may  be  justly  numbered  among  the  hinderers  of 
formation,  are  libertines ;  these  suggest  that  the 
pline  sought  would  be  intolerable :  for  one  bishop 
in  a  diocese,  we  should  then  have  a  pope  in  every 
rish.  It  will  not  be  requisite  to  answer  these  men,  b«t 
only  to  discover  them ;  for  reason  they  have  none,  b«t 
lust  and  licentiousness,  and  therefore  answer  can  liava 
none.  It  is  not  any  discipline  that  they  could  five 
under,  it  is  the  corruption  and  remissness  of  discipline 
that  they  seek.  Episcopacy  duly  executed,  yea,  tte 
Turkish  and  Jewish  rigour  against  whoring  and  diink- 
ing ;  the  dear  and  tender  discipline  of  a  father,  the 
sociable  and  loving  reproof  of  a  brother,  the  botOM 
admonition  of  a  friend,  is  a  presbytery,  and  a  consislotj 
to  them.  It  is  only  the  merry  friar  in  Chancer  can 
disple  *  them. 

Full  sweetly  heard  he  confession^ 
And  pleasant  was  his  absolution. 
He  was  an  easy  man  to  give  penance. 

And  so  I  leave  them ;  and  refer  the  political  discoarse 
of  episcopacy  to  a  second  book. 


OP 
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Sir, 
It  is  a  work  good  and  prudent  to  be  able  to  guide  one 
man ;  of  larger  extended  virtue  to  order  well  one  house : 
but  to  govern  a  nation  piously  and  justly,  which  only 
is  to  say  happily,  is  for  a  spirit  of  the  greatest  size,  and 
divincst  mettle.  And  certainly  of  no  less  a  mind,  nor 
of  less  excellence  in  another  way,  were  they  who  by 
writing  laid  the  solid  and  true  foundations  of  this 
science,  which  being  of  greatest  importance  to  the  life 

*  A  cootrectioo  of  disciple. 


of  man,  yet  there  is  no  art  that  hath  been  more  cankered 
in  her  principles,  more  soiled,  and  slubbered  with  apbo* 
risming  pedantry,  than  the  art  of  policy;  and  that 
most,  where  a  man  would  think  should  least  be,  is 
christian  commonwealths.  They  teach  not,  that  to 
govern  well,  is  to  train  up  a  nation  in  true  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  that  which  s])rings  from  thence,  magnani- 
mity, (take  heed  of  that,)  and  that  which  is  our  begin* 
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niagy  regeneimtioD,  and  happiest  end,  likeness  to  God, 
which  in  one  word  wc  call  g^odliness ;  and  that  this  is 
the  trae  floorishin^  of  a  land,  other  things  follow  as 
iht  shadow  does  the  substance;  to  teach  thus  were 
mere  pnlpitvj  to  them.    This  is  the  masterpiece  of  a 
■■dciB  politician,  how  to  qnalify  and  mould  the  suf- 
Cennee  and  sabjection  of  the  people  to  the  length  of 
that  fast  that  is  to  tread  on  their  necks ;  how  rapine 
■ay  icrve  itself  with  the  fair  and  honourable  pretences 
al  paUk  good ;  how  the  puny  law  may  be  brought 
oikr  the  wardship  and  control  of  lust  and  will :  in 
whkk  attempC  if  thcj  fall  short,  then  must  a  superficial 
of  reputation  bj  all  means,  direct  or  indirect,  be 
to  wash  €9Ter  the  unsightly  bruise  of  honour. 
To  Bake  men  goTcmable  in  this  manner,  their  precepts 
■uaij  tend  to  break  a  national  spirit  and  courage,  by 
woBtfnawang  open  riot,  luxury,  and  ignorance,  till 
bviag  thus  disfigured  and  made  men  beneath  men,  as 
Jaaa  ia  the  fable  of  lo,  they  deliver  up  the  poor  trans- 
kmtd  hetier  of  the  commonwealth  to  be  stung  and 
nsui  with  the  breese  and  g^ad  of  oppression,  under 
iW  laHody  of  some  Argus  with  a  hundred  eyes  of 
jakmj.    To  be  plainer,  sir,  how  to  sodder,  how  to 
itaf  a  leak,  how  to  keep  up  the  floating  carcase  of  a 
onj  and  diseased  monarchy  or  state,  betwixt  wind 
arf rater,  swimming  still  upon  her  own  dead  lees,  that 
■NT  if  the  deep  design  of  a  politician.    Alus,  sir !  a 
I     cmMuwealth  ought  to  be  but  as  one  huge  christian 
j     yoMUge,  one  mighty  growth  and  stature  of  an  honest 
■ia,aft  big  and  compact  in  virtue  as  in  body;  for  look 
vbt  the  fn^unds  and  causes  arc  of  single  happiness 
u  tee  man,  the  same  ye  shall  find  them  to  a  whole 
rtite.  as  Aristotle,  both  in  his  Ethics  and  Politics,  from 
tke  pnuciples  of  reason  lays  down  :  by  consequence, 
iWfore,  that  wiiich  is  good  and   agreeable  to  nio- 
lonbT.  will  aj»p<.*ar  s(K)Ucst  to  be  so,  by  bciiig"  good 
2iA  i^.cablc  to  tlic  true  welfare  of  every  Christian  ; 
itJiLai  uhieh  can  be  justly  proved  hurtful  and  offen- 
«^c  :n  »:vrry  true  Christian,  will  l)c  evinced  to  be  alike 
iurjul  i<i  riioiiarchv  :  for  God  forbid  that  we  should 
vrantt  and  distinguish  tlie  end  and  good  of  a  monarch, 
frim  die  t  nJ  and  goo<i  of  the  monarchy,  or  of  that,  from 
C'*uri<i^nitv.     How  then  this  third  and  last  sort  that 
twjH..  r  reformation,  will  justify  that  it  stands  not  with 
•vi^n  of  state,  I  much  muse;  for  certain  I  am,  the 
I'ii  Ir  is  '»htit  against  them,  as  certain  that  neither  Plato 
fr.T  Aristotle  is  for  their  turns.     What  they  can  bring 
^*  c«iw  fnjm  the  schools  of  Loyola  with  his  Jesuits,  or 
ti.rir  Maliezzi,  that  can  cut  Tacitus  into  slivers  and 
<^ak*,  wc  shall  presently  hear.     They  allege,  1.  That 
tW  I  fanruh  government  must  be  confomiable  to  the  civil 
j>»4il_v  ;    next,  thai  no  form  of  church-govemnient  is 
•jrr^^ahle  to  monarchy,  but  that  i.f  bishops.      Must 
rhBrrh-:;o«  emraeut  that  is  appointed  in  the  gos[)el,  and 
bv  ''hicf  rc^jiect  to  the  soul,  l>e  conformable  and  ]>Iiant 
I"  *  i^il.  that  is  arbitrary,  and  chiefly  conversant  about 
ib»  ^^Midi"  and  external  part  of  man  ?  This  is  the  very 
aaura  that  moulded  the  calves  of  Bethel  and  of  Dan ; 
Jbi"  was  the  quintessence   of  Jeroboam's  policy,  he 
BTuii  religion  conform  to  his  politic  interests ;  and  this 
•*.-  iLi  -in  that  watched  over  the  Israelites  till  their 


final  captivity.  If  this  state  principle  come  from  the 
prelates,  as  tliey  aflfect  to  be  counted  statists,  let  them 
look  back  to  Eleutberius  bishop  of  Rome,.and  see  what 
he  thought  of  the  policy  of  England  ;  being  required 
by  Lucius,  tlie  first  christian  king  of  this  island,  to 
give  his  counsel  for  the  founding  of  religious  laws, 
little  thought  he  of  this  sage  caution,  but  bids  him  be- 
take himself  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  re- 
ceive direction  from  them  how  to  administer  both  church 
and  commonwealth ;  that  he  was  God's  vicar,  and  there- 
fore to  rule  by  God*s  laws ;  that  the  edicts  of  Cssar 
we  may  at  all  times  disallow,  but  the  statutes  of  God 
for  no  reason  we  may  reject.  Now  certain,  if  church- 
government  be  taught  in  the  gospel,  as  the  bishops 
dare  not  deny,  we  may  well  conclude  of  what  late 
standing  this  position  is,  newly  calculated  for  the  alti- 
tude of  bishop-elevation,  and  lettuce  for  their  lips.  But 
by  what  example  can  they  shew,  that  the  form  of 
cburch«discipline  must  be  minted  and  modelled  out  to 
secular  pretences  ?  The  ancient  republic  of  the  Jews 
is  evident  to  have  run  through  all  the  changes  of  civil 
estate,  if  we  survey  the  story  from  the  giving  of  the 
law  to  the  Herods ;  yet  did  one  manner  of  priestly  go- 
vernment serve  without  inconvenience  to  all  these  tem- 
poral mutations ;  it  served  the  mild  aristocracy  of  elec- 
tive dukes,  and  heads  of  tribes  joined  with  them ;  the 
dictatorship  of  the  judges,  the  easy  or  hardhanded  mo- 
narchies, the  domestic  or  foreign  tyrannies :  lastly,  the 
Roman  senate  from  without,  the  Jewish  senate  at  home, 
with  the  Galilean  tetrarch ;  yet  tlie  Levites  had  some 
right  to  deal  in  civil  aflairs:  but  seeing  the  evan- 
gelical precept  forbids  churchmen  to  intermeddle  with 
worldly  employments,  what  interweavings  or  inter- 
workings  can  knit  the  minister  and  the  magistrate  in 
their  several  functions,  to  the  regard  of  any  precise 
correspondency  ?  Seeing  that  the  churchman's  office  is 
only  to  teach  men  the  christian  faith,  to  exhort  all,  to 
encourage  the  good,  lo  admonish  the  bad,  privately  the 
less  oflfender,  publicly  the  scandalous  and  stubborn  ;  to 
censure  and  separate,  from  the  communion  of  Christ's 
flock,  the  contagious  and  incorrigible,  to  receive  with 
joy  and  fatherly  compassion  the  penitent :  all  this  must 
be  done,  and  more  than  this  is  beyond  any  church- 
authority.  What  is  all  this  either  here  or  there,  lo  the 
temporal  regiment  of  weal  public,  whether  it  be  popu- 
lar, princely,  or  monarchical  .'*  Where  doth  it  entrench 
upon  the  temporal  governor.'*  where  does  it  come  in 
his  walk  ?  where  doth  it  make  inroad  upon  his  juris- 
diction ?  Indeed  if  the  minister's  part  be  rightly  dis- 
charged, it  renders  him  the  people  more  conscionable, 
quiet,  and  easy  to  be  governed ;  if  otherwise,  his  life 
and  doctrine  will  declare  him.  If,  therefore,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church  be  already  set  down  by  divine 
prescrijit,  as  all  sides  confess,  then  can  she  not  be  a 
liandmaid  to  wait  on  civil  commodities  and  res])ects ; 
and  if  tlic  nature  and  limits  of  church-discipline  be 
such,  as  arc  cither  hel[)ful  to  all  political  estates  indif- 
ferently, or  have  no  particular  relation  to  any,  then  is 
there  no  necessity,  nor  indeed  jwssibilily,  of  linking 
the  one  with  the  other  in  a  special  conformation. 
Now  for  their  second  conclusion,  '*  That  no  form  of 
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chorch-gOTernroent  is  agreeable  to  monarchy,  bat  that 
of  bishops,"  although  it  fall  to  pieces  of  itself  bj  that 
which  hath  been  said ;  yet  to  gire  them  play,  front 
and  rear,  it  shall  be  my  task  to  prore  that  episeopacy, 
with  that  authority  which  it  challenge  iu  England,  is 
not  only  not  agreeable,  but  tending  to  the  destruction 
o(  monarchy.  While  the  primitive  pastors  of  the  church 
of  God  laboured  faithfully  m  their  ministry,  tending 
only  their  sheep,  and  not  seeking,  but  avoiding  all 
worldly  matters  as  clogs,  and  indeed  derogations  and 
debasements  to  their  high  calling;  little  needed  the 
princes  and  potentates  of  the  earth,  which  way  soever 
the  gospel  was  spread,  to  study  ways  out  to  make  a 
coherence  between  the  church's  polity  and  theirs:  there- 
fore, when  Pilate  heard  once  our  Saviour  Christ  pro- 
fessing that  *'  his  kingdom  was  not  of  thb  world,**  he 
thought  the  man  could   not  stand  much  in  Cesar's 
light,  nor  much  endamage  the  Roman  empire ;  for  if 
the  life  of  Christ  be  hid  to  this  world,  much  more  is  his 
sceptre  unoperative,  but  in  spiritual  things.  And  thus 
lived,  for  two  or  three  ages,  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles.   But  when,  through  Constantine's  lavish  super- 
stition, they  forsook  their  first  love,  and  set  themselves 
up  two  gods  instead.  Mammon  and  their  Belly ;  then 
taking  advantage  of  the  spiritual  power  which  they 
had  on  men's  consciences,  they  began  to  cast  a  long- 
ing eye  to  get  the  body  also,  and  bodily  things  into 
their  command :  upon  which  their  carnal  desires,  the 
spirit  daily  quenching  and  djring  in  them,  knew  no 
way  to  keep  themselves  up  from  falling  to  nothing, 
but  by  bolstering  and  supporting  their  inward  rotten- 
ness by  a  carnal  and  outward  strength.  For  a  while  they 
rather  privily  sought  opportuni^,  than  hastily  disclosed 
their  project;  but  when  Constantine  was  dead,  and 
three  or  four  emperors  more,  their  drifl  became  noto- 
rious and  offensive  to  the  whole  world ;  for  while  The- 
odosius  the  younger  reigned,  thus  writes  Socrates  the 
historian,  in  his  7th  book,  chap.  11.    "  Now  began  an 
ill  name  to  stick  upon  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria, who  beyond  their  priestly  bounds  now  long  ago 
had  stepped  into  principality:"  and  this  was  scarce 
eighty  years  since  their  raising  from  the  meanest 
worldly  condition.    Of  courtesy  now  let  any  man  tell 
me,  if  they  draw  to  themselves  a  temporal  strength  and 
power  out  of  Cssar's  dominion,  is  not  Csesar's  empire 
thereby  diminished  ?  But  this  was  a  stolen  bit,  hitherto 
he  was  but  a  caterpillar  secretly  gnawing  at  monarchy; 
the  next  time  you  shall  see  him  a  wolf,  a  lion,  lifting 
his  paw  against  his  raiser,  as  Petrarch  expressed  it, 
and  finally  an  open  enemy  and  subverter  of  the  Greek 
empire.      Philippicus    and    Leo,  with    divers    other 
emperors  after  them,  not  without  the  advice  of  their 
patriarchs,  and  at  length  of  a  whole  eastern  council 
of  three    hundred    and   thirty-eight  bishops,  threw 
the  imag^  out  of  churches  as  being  decreed  idola- 
trous. 

Upon  this  goodly  occasion,  the  bishop  of  Rome  not 
only  seizes  the  city,  and  all  the  territory  about,  into  his 
own  hands,  and  makes  himself  lord  thereof,  which  till 
then  was  governed  by  a  Greek  magistrate,  but  absolves 
all  Italy  of  their  tribute  and  obedience  due  to  the  em- 


peror, beeause  he   obeyed  God's  commaiidmeiil  im 
abolishing  idolatry. 

Mark,  sir,  here,  how  the  pope  came  by  St.  Petard 
patrimony,  as  he  feigns  it ;  not  the  donation  of  Co»> 
stantine,  but  idolatry  and  rebellion  got  it  him.    Tit 
need  but  read  Sigonius,  one  of  hb  own  sect,  to 
the  story  at  large.    And  now  to  shroud  himself 
a  storm  from  the  Greek  continent,  and  provide  a 
pion  to  bear  him  out  in  these  practices,  he  takes 
him  by  papal  sentence  to  unthrone  Chilperieoi  ibe 
rightful  king  of  France,  and  gives  the  kingdoa  to 
Pepin,  for  no  other  cause,  but  that  he  seemed  to  hmk 
the  more  active  man.    If  he  were  a  friend  bereia  to 
monarchy,  I  know  not;  but  to  the  monarch  I  need  boI 
ask  what  he  was. 

Having  thus  made  Pepin  his  last  firieod,  he  calk  kSm 
into  Italy  against  Aistulphus  the  Lombard,  that  wami 
upon  him  for  his  late  usurpation  of  Rome,  as  belongiaf 
to  Ravenna  which  he  had  newly  won.  Pepin,  not  hi* 
obedient  to  the  pope's  call,  passing  into  Italy,  fnm 
him  out  of  danger,  and  wins  for  him  the  wbok 
archate  of  Ravenna;  which  though  it  had  been 
immediately  before  the  hereditary  possession  of  tkil 
monarchy,  which  was  his  chief  patron  and  beneliMSlf^ 
yet  he  takes  and  keeps  it  to  himself  as  lawful  piiM^ 
and  given  to  St.  Peter.  What  a  dangerous  fwllwej  h 
this,  when  a  spiritual  man  may  snatch  to  himself  iBj 
temporal  dignity  or  dominion,  under  pretence  of  ie> 
ceiving  it  for  the  church's  use?  Thus  he  claims  Na- 
ples, Sicily,  England,  and  what  not?  To  be  aboi^ 
under  show  of  his  zeal  against  the  errours  of  the  Gndk 
church,  he  never  ceased  baiting  and  goring  the  wm> 
cessors  of  his  best  lord  Constantine,  what  by  kb  ^ 
barking  curses  and  excommunications,  what  by  kii  *' 
hindering  the  western  princes  from  aiding  them  againal 
the  Sarazens  and  Turks,  unless  when  they  humoared  '-^ 
him ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  aflirmed,  he  was  the  aob*  ^- 
version  and  fall  of  that  monarchy,  which  was  the  lioisir 
ing  of  him.  This,  besides  Petrarch,  whom  I  bava 
cited,  our  Chaucer  also  hath  observed,  and  gives  fnm 
hence  a  caution  to  England,  to  beware  of  her  bisbopt 
in  time,  for  that  their  ends  and  aims  are  no  more 
friendly  to  monarchy,  than  the  pope's. 

This  he  begins  in  the  Ploughman  speaking.  Part  n,    ^ 
Stanz.  28. 

The  emperor  yafe  the  pope  sometime 
So  high  lordship  him  about. 
That  at  last  the  silly  kime. 
The  proud  pope  put  him  out ; 
So  of  this  realm  is  no  doubt. 
But  lords  beware  and  them  defend ; 
For  now  these  folks  be  wonders  stout. 
The  king  and  lords  now  this  amend. 

And  in  the  next  Stanza,  which  begins  the  third  part 
of  the  talc,  he  argues  that  they  ought  not  to  be  lords. 

Moses  law  forbode  it  tho 

That  priests  should  no  lordship  welde, 

Christ^s  gospel  biddeth  also 

That  they  should  no  lordships  held . 

Ne  Christ's  apostles  were  never  so  bold  ^ 

No  such  lordships  to  hem  embrace. 

But  smercn  her  sheep  and  keep  her  fold. 
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And  90  forward.     Whether  the  bishops  of  England 
hare  deserved  thus  to  be  feared  bj  men  so  wise  as  our 
Chancer  is  esteemed ;  and  how  agreeable  to  our  mo- 
narch/ aad  monaicfas  their  demeanour  has  been,  he 
ihat  is  hot  memnlj  read  in  our  chronicles  needs  not  be 
iiBiractod.   Hare  thej  not  been  as  the  Canaanites,  and 
rhiKrtiBfit  to  this  kingdom  ?  what  treasons,  what  re- 
vohs  Id  the  pope?   what  rebellions,  and  those  the 
Want  sad  most  pretenceless,  hare  they  not  been  chief 
ii  ?  What  could  monarchj  think,  when  Becket  durst 
cUksge  the  custody  of  Rochester-castle,  and  the 
Tfscr  of  Loodon,  as  appertaining  to  his  signorj  ?  To 
wic  Us  other  insolencies  and  affronts  to  regal  majesty, 
mil  the  lashes  inflicted  on  the  anointed  body  of  the 
kia^,  washed  off  the  holy  unction  with  his  blood 
dnwa  by  the  polluted  hands  of  bishops,  abbots,  and 


What  good  upholders  of  royalty  were  the  bishops, 

wki  by  their  rebellious  opposition  against  King  John, 

Konady  was  lost,  he  himself  deposed,  and  this  king- 

orer  to  the  pope  ?  When  the  bishop  of  Win- 

dmst  tell  the  nobles,  the  pillars  of  the  realm, 

ibllhae  were  no  peera  in  England,  as  in  France,  but 

iblihe  king  might  do  what  he  pleased.     What  could 

tpmajnj  more  ?  It  would  be  pretty  now  if  I  should 

mat  upon  the  rendering  up  of  Toumay  by  Woolsey's 

tntmi,  the  excommunications,  cursings,  and  inter- 

te  upon  the  whole  land ;  for  haply  I  shall  be  cut  off 

lUit  by  a  reply,  that  these  were  the  faults  of  men  and 

Adr  popish  erronrs,  not  of  episcopacy,  that  hath  now 

laaaaced  the  pope,  and  is  a  protestant  Yes,  sure ;  as 

aveand  fiunous  men  have  suspected  and  feared  the 

pBtestant  episcopacy  in  England,  as  those  that  have 

fencd  thepapaL 

ToQ  know,  sir,  what  was  the  judgment  of  Padre  Paolo, 
6k  ^reat  Venetian  antagonist  of  the  pope,  for  it  is  cx- 
tiatathe  bands  of  many  men,  whereby  he  declares  his 
fat,  that  when  the  hierarchy  of  England  shall  light 
intu  the  hands  of  busy  and  audacious  men,  or  shall 
SKtt  with  princes  tractable  to  the  prelacy,  then  much 
aischief  is  like  to  ensue.  And  can  it  be  nearer  hand, 
tkin  when  bishops  shall  openly  affirm  that,  no  bishop 
It?  Lins;' .'  A  trim  paradox,  and  that  ye  may  know 
»h?rf  thoy  have  been  a  begging  for  it,  I  will  fetch  you 
tW  iw  in  brrtthcr  to  it  out  of  the  Jesuits'  cell :  they  fcel- 
iaj  tiie  3.\c  of  God's  reformation,  hewing  at  the  old 
vh]  hf'H'tw  trunk  of  papacy,  and  finding  the  Spaniard 
i-rir  surest  friend,  and  safest  refucce,  to  soolh  him  up 
ia  Ll<  drvam  of  a  fifth  monarchy,  and  withal  to  uphold 
lib*  drcrrpit  papalty,  have  invented  this  siiperpolitic 
tirhorUm,  as  on**  terms  it,  one  pope  and  one  king. 

Sorely  there  is  not  any  prince  in  Christendom,  who, 
kearing  this  rare  sophistry,  can  choose  but  smile ;  and 
if  m<»  be  not  blind  at  home,  we  may  as  well  perceive 
ihii  }}ih  worthy  motto,  no  bishop  no  king,  is  of  the 
mofi  batch,  and  infanted  out  of  the  same  fears,  a  mere 
42-J*-rake  ri>agulated  of  a  certain  fever  they  have, 
frrii^nj?"  their  time  to  be  but  short:  and  now  like 
\^¥.^:  that  are  sinking,  they  catch  round  of  that  which 
i-v  likr  lieitt  to  hold  them  up  ;  and  would  persuade  regal 
{"^fT.  that  if  they  dive,  he  must  after.    But  what 


greater  debasement  can  there  be  to  royal  dignity, 
whose  towering  and  stedfast  height  rests  upon  the  un- 
movable  foundations  of  justice,  and  heroic  virtue,  than 
to  chain  it  in  a  dependance  of  subsisting,  or  ruining, 
to  the  painted  battlements  and  gaudy  rottenness  of 
prelatry,  which  want  but  one  puff  of  the  king^s  to  blow 
them  down  like  a  pasteboard  house  built  of  court- 
cards  f  Sir,  the  little  ado  which  methinks  I  find  in 
untacking  these  pleasant  sophisms,  puts  me  into  the 
mood  to  tell  you  a  tale  ere  I  proceed  further ;  and  Me- 
nenius  Agrippa  speed  us. 

Upon  a  time  the  body  summoned  all  the  members 
to  meet  in  the  guild  for  the  common  good  (as  ^sop's 
chronicles  aver  many  stranger  accidents):  the  head  by 
right  takes  the  first  seat,  and  next  to  it  a  huge  and 
monstrous  wen  little  less  than  the  head  itself,  growing 
to  it  by  a  narrower  excrescency.  The  members, 
amazed,  began  to  ask  one  another  what  he  w^as  that 
took  place  next  their  chief?  none  could  resolve. 
Whereat  the  wen,  though  unwieldy,  with  much  ado 
gets  up,  and  bespeaks  the  assembly  to  this  purpose : 
that  as  in  place  he  was  second  to  the  head,  so  by  due 
of  merit ;  that  he  was  to  it  an  ornament,  and  strength, 
and  of  special  near  relation ;  and  that  if  the  head  should 
fail,  none  were  fitter  than  himself  to  step  into  his  place: 
therefore  he  thought  it  for  the  honour  of  the  body,  that 
such  dignities  and  rich  endowments  should  be  decreed 
him,  as  did  adorn,  and  set  out  the  noblest  members. 
To  this  was  answered,  that  it  should  be  consulted. 
Then  was  a  wise  and  learned  philosopher  sent  for,  that 
knew  all  the  charters,  laws,  and  tenures  of  the  body. 
On  him  it  is  imposed  by  all,  as  chief  committee  to  ex- 
amine, and  discuss  the  claim  and  petition  of  right  put 
in  by  the  wen ;  who  soon  perceiving  the  matter,  and 
wondering  at  the  boldness  of  such  a  swoln  tumor,  Wilt 
thou  (quoth  he)  that  art  but  a  bottle  of  vicious  and 
hardened  excrements,  contend  with  tlie  lawful  and  free- 
born  members,  whose  certain  number  is  set  by  ancient 
and  unrepealable  statute  ?  head  tliou  art  uone,  though 
thou  receive  this  huge  substance  from  it :  what  office 
bearest  thou  ?  what  good  canst  thou  shew  by  thee  done 
to  the  commonweal  ?  The  wen  not  easily  dashed,  re- 
plies, that  his  office  was  his  glory ;  for  so  oft  as  the 
soul  would  retire  out  of  tlie  head  from  over  the  steam- 
ing vapours  of  the  lower  parts  to  divine  contemplation, 
with  him  she  found  the  purest  and  quietest  retreat,  as 
being  most  remote  from  soil  and  disturbance.  I/)urdan, 
quoth  the  philosopher,  thy  folly  is  as  great  as  tliy  filth : 
know  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  confined  of 
old  to  their  several  vessels  and  ventricles,  from  which 
they  cannot  part  without  dissolution  of  the  whole  body; 
and  that  thou  containest  no  good  thing  in  thee,  but  a 
heap  of  hard  and  loathsome  uncleanness,  and  art  to  the 
head  a  foul  disfigurement  and  burden,  when  I  have 
cut  thee  oflf,  and  opened  thee,  as  by  the  help  of  these 
implements  I  will  do,  all  men  shall  see. 

But  to  return  whence  was  digressed :  seeing  that 
the  throne  of  a  king,  as  the  wise  king  Solomon  often 
remembers  us,"  is  established  in  justice,"  which  is  the 
universal  justice  that  Aristotle  so  much  praises,  con- 
taining in  it  all  other  virtues,  it  may  assure  us  that  the 
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fall  of  prelacy,  whose  actions  are  so  far  distant  from 
justice,  cannot  shake  the  least  fringfe  that  borders  tlie 
royal  canopy ;  but  that  their  standing  doth  continually 
oppose  and  lay  battery  to  regal  safety,  shall  by  that 
which  follows  easily  appear.  Amongst  many  second- 
ary and  accessary  causes  that  support  monarchy,  these 
are  not  of  least  reckoning,  though  common  to  all  other 
states;  the  love  of  the  subjects,  the  multitude  and 
▼alour  of  the  people,  and  store  of  treasure.  In  all 
tiiese  things  hath  the  kingdom  been  of  late  sore  weak- 
ened, and  chiefly  by  the  prelates.  First,  let  any  man 
consider,  that  if  any  prince  shall  suffer  under  him  a 
commission  of  authority  to  be  exercised,  till  all  the  land 
groan  and  cry  out,  as  against  a  whip  of  scorpions, 
whether  this  be  not  likely  to  lessen,  and  keel  the  affec- 
tions of  the  subject  Next,  what  numbers  of  faithful 
and  freebom  Englishmen,  and  good  Christians,  have 
been  constrained  to  forsake  their  dearest  home,  their 
friends  and  kindred,  whom  nothing  but  the  wide  ocean, 
and  the  savage  deserts  of  America,  could  hide  and 
shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  bishops  ?  0  sir,  if  we  could 
but  see  the  shape  of  our  dear  mother  England,  as  poets 
are  wont  to  give  a  personal  form  to  what  they  please, 
how  would  she  appear,  think  ye,  but  in  a  mourning 
weed,  with  ashes  upon  her  head,  and  tears  abundantly 
flowing  from  her  eyes,  to  behold  so  many  of  her  chil- 
dren exposed  at  once,  and  thrust  from  things  of  dearest 
necessity,  because  their  conscience  could  not  assent  to 
things  which  the  bishops  thought  indifferent  P  What 
more  binding  than  conscience  P  What  more  free  than 
indifferency  P  Cruel  then  must  that  indifferency  needs 
be,  that  shall  violate  the  strict  necessity  of  conscience » 
merciless  and  inhuman  that  free  choice  and  liberty  that 
shall  break  asunder  the  bonds  of  religion  I  Let  the 
astrologer  be  dismayed  at  the  portentous  blaze  of 
€omets,  and  impressions  in  the  air,  as  foretelling  troubles 
and  changes  to  states :  I  shall  believe  there  cannot  be 
a  more  ill-boding  sign  to  a  nation  (God  turn  the  omen 
from  us !)  than  when  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  insuffer- 
able grievances  at  home,  are  enforced  by  heaps  to  for- 
sake their  native  country.  Now,  whereas  the  only 
remedy  and  amends  against  the  depopulation  and  thin- 
ness of  a  land  within,  is  the  borrowed  strength  of  firm 
alliance  from  without,  these  priestly  policies  of  theirs 
having  thus  exhausted  our  domestic  forces,  have  gone 
the  way  also  to  leave  us  as  naked  of  our  firmest  and 
faithfullest  neighbours  abroad,  by  disparaging  and 
alienating  from  us  all  protestant  princes  and  common- 
wealths ;  who  are  not  ignorant  that  our  prelates,  and 
as  many  as  they  can  infect,  account  them  no  better 
than  a  sort  of  sacrilegious  and  puritanical  rebels,  pre- 
ferring the  Spaniard  our  deadly  enemy  before  tliem, 
and  set  all  orthodox  writers  at  nought  in  comparison 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  are  indeed  the  only  corrupters  of 
youth  and  good  learning:  and  I  have  heard  many 
wise  and  learned  men  in  Italy  say  as  much.  It  can- 
not be  that  the  strongest  knot  of  confederacy  should 
not  daily  slacken,  when  religion,  which  is  the  chief  en- 
gagement of  our  league,  shall  be  turned  to  their  re- 
proach. Hence  it  is  that  the  prosperous  and  prudent 
states  of  the  United  Provinces,  (whom  we  ought  to 


love,  if  not  for  themselves,  yet  for  oar  o 
in  them,  they  having  been  in  a  manne 
erected  by  us,  and  having  been  since  to 
watchmen  and  discoverers  of  many  a  p< 
trian  complotted  treason,  and  with  us  i 
many  a  bloody  and  victorious  battle,)  w^ 
litude  of  manners  and  langfuage,  the 
traffick,  which  founded  the  old  Burgund 
twixt  us,  but  chiefly  religion,  should  I 
mortally;   even  such  friends  as  these, 
principles  instilled  into  us  by  the  prela 
oflen  dismissed  with  distasteful  answ* 
times  unfriendly  actions :  nor  is  it  to  b 
the  breach  of  confederate  nations,  whosei 
is  of  such  high  consequence,  though  t 
bicker  in  the  East  Indies ;  neither  is  i< 
or  indeed  christianly,  that  the  French  k 
ent  faith,  should  afford  our  nearest  alii 
tection  as  we.    Sir,  I  persuade  myself, 
true  religion,  and  the  brotherly  usagi 
friends,  were  as  notorious  to  the  woi 
latical  schism,  and  captivity  to  rocbe 
we  had  ere  this  seen  our  old  conquerors 
liegemen  the  Normans,  together  with  i 
proper  colony,  and  all  the  Gascoins  thi 
ful  dowry  of  our  ancient  king^s,  com« 
knee,  desiring  the  shadow  of  the  £n( 
defend  them  from  the  hot  persecutions 
French.    But  when  they  come  hither, 
pany  of  Spaniolized  bishops  swagger 
top  of  the  state,  and  meddling  to  tun 
royal  ball  with  unskilful  and  pedantic 
vel  though  they  think  it  as  unsafe  tt 
and  liberty  to  their  arbitrating  as  to 
Jesuits. 

But  what  do  I  stand  reckoning  i 
and  gains  lost  by  the  misrule  and  t 
prelates  ?  What  do  I  pick  up  so  thrift 
ings  and  diminishings  of  the  meanc 
they  by  their  seditious  practices  hav 
lose  the  king  one  third  of  his  main  st 
they  not  done  to  banish  him  from 
country  ?  But  to  speak  of  this  as  it  < 
a  volume  by  itself. 

Thus  as  they  have  unpeopled  the 
pulsion  of  so  many  thousands,  as  they 
ed  to  lay  the  skirts  of  it  bare  by  dishe 
honouring  our  loyallcst  confederate 
they  hamstrung  the  valour  of  the 
ing  to  effeminate  us  all  at  home.    "S 
wise  nation,  that  their  liberty  consif 
honest  labours,  in  sobriety  and  rigon 
marriage-bed,  which  in  both  sexes  ; 
from  chaste  hopes  to  loyal  cnjoymen 
])cople  slacken,  and  fall  to  looseness 
they  as  much  as  if  they  laid  down  th« 
wild  t^Tant  to  get  up  and  ride.    Th 
tame  the  Lydians,  whom  by  arms  h 
they  kept  tliemsclves  from  luxury ;  ' 
clamation  to  set  up  stews,  danci] 
dicing,  he  made  them  soon  his  sla 
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what  drift  the  prelates  had,  whose  brokers  thej  were 
to  prepare,  and  supple  os  either  for  a  foreig^n  invasion  or 
domestic  opprenkm :  but  this  I  am  sure,  they  took  the 
mdj  waj  to  despoil  us  both  of  manhood  and  gprace  at 
,aiid  that  in  the  shamcfullest  and  ung^liest  man- 

',  upon  that  day  Which  God's  law,  and  even  our  own 
RauB  hath  consecrated,  that  we  might  have  one  day 
at  IcMt  of  seven  set  apart  wherein  to  examine  and  in- 
CRSKoar  knowled||re  of  God,  to  meditate  and  com- 
■ne  «f  onr  ftmllh,  our  hope,  our  eternal  city  in  heaven, 
aadlo^aickea  withal  the  study  and  exercise  of  charity ; 
stack  a  time  that  men  should  be  plucked  from  their 
wfceiut  and  saddest  thoughts,  and  by  bishops,  the  pre- 
lesM  Others  of  the  church,  instigated,  by  public 
e&t,  and  with  earnest  endeavour  pushed  forward  to 
^uuag,  jigging",  wassailing,  and  mixed  dancing,  is  a 
bNnr  Id  think !  Thus  did  the  reprobate  hireling  priest 
Bahoi  seek  to  sabdue  the  Israelites  to  Moab,  If  not 
Ij  ftrce,  then  bj  this  devilish  policy,  to  draw  them 
fipM  the  sanctuary  of  God  to  the  luxurious  and  ribald 
fcarti  of  Baal-peor.  Thus  have  they  trespassed  not 
«l|  against  the  monarchy  of  England,  but  of  heaven 
i^as  others,  I  doubt  not,  can  prosecute  against  them. 

Ifneecd  within  my  own  bounds  to  shew  you  next 
wkt  good  agents  they  are  about  the  revenues  and 
liclci  of  the  kingdom,  which  declare  of  what  moment 
fkej  are  to  monarchy,  or  what  avail.  Two  leeches 
th^  have  that  still  suck,  and  suck  the  kingdom,  their 
cocBowes  and  their  courts.  If  any  man  will  contend 
AatccRmonies  be  lawful  under  the  gospel,  he  may  be 
anrcRd  other  where.  This  doubtless,  that  they  ought 
li  be  many  and  overcostly,  no  true  protestant  will 
Now  I  appeal  to  all  wise  men,  what  an  ex- 
waste  of  treasure  hath  been  within  these  few 
;can  in  this  land,  not  in  the  expedient,  but  in  the 
idtbtroos  erection  of  temples  beautified  exquisitely  to 
ostrie  die  papists,  the  costly  and  dear-bought  scandals 
lad  aares  of  images,  pictures,  rich  copes,  gorgeous 
a{iv-<i(rths :  and  by  tlie  courses  they  took,  and  the 
opiaions  they  held,  it  was  not  likely  any  stay  would  be, 
or  aa V  end  of  their  madness,  where  a  pious  pretext  is 
so  re^dy  at  hand  to  cover  their  insatiate  desires.  What 
can  ve  Mippose  this  will  come  to  ?  What  other  matc- 
riL  iban  these  have  built  up  the  spiritual  Babel  to  tlic 
ha^ht  of  her  abominations  ?  Believe  it,  sir,  right  truly 
ii  nay  be  said,  that  Antichrist  is  Mammon's  son. 
TW  iooT  leaven  of  human  traditions,  mixed  in  one 
pmrened  mass  with  the  poisonous  dregs  of  hypo- 
crWv  in  the  hearts  of  prelates,  that  lie  basking  in 
iW  Minny  warmth  of  wealth  and  promotion,  is  tlie 
i»])cnt*s  egg  that  will  hatch  an  Antichrist  whcreso- 
cter.  and  enji^nder  tlie  same  monster  as  big,  or  little, 
■  thr  lamp  is  which  breeds  him.  If  tlie  splendour  of 
f«4d  and  ^ver  begin  to  lord  it  once  again  in  the 
chorrh  of  England,  we  shall  see  Antichrist  shortly 
waUow  here,  thoujjrh  his  chief  kennel  be  at  Rome.  If 
tkj  kid  one  thought  upon  God*s  glory,  and  tlic  ad- 
TiAccmcnt  of  Christian  faith,  tliey  would  be  a  means 
li^  with  these  expenses,  thus  profusely  thrown  away 
ia  trash,  rather  churches  and  schools  mi<rht  be  built, 
*kre  they  cry  out  for  want,  and  more  added  where 


too  few  are;  a  moderate  maintenance  distributed  to 
every  painful  minister,  that  now  scarce  sustains  his 
family  with  bread,  while  the  prelates  revel  like  Bel- 
shazzar  with  their  full  carouses  in  goblets,  and  vessels 
of  gold  snatched  from  God's  temple ;  which  (I  hope) 
the  worthy  men  of  our  land  will  consider.  Now  then 
for  their  courts.  What  a  mass  of  money  is  drawn  from 
the  veins  into  the  ulcers  of  the  kingdom  this  way ; 
their  extortions,  their  open  corruptions,  the  multitude 
of  hungry  and  ravenous  harpies  that  swarm  about  their 
offices,  declare  sufficiently.  And  what  though  all  this 
go  not  over  sea  ?  It  were  better  it  did  :  better  a  penu- 
rious kingdom,  than  where  excessive  wealth  flows  into 
the  gp^celess  and  injurious  hands  of  common  sponges, 
to  the  impoverishing  of  good  and  loyal  men,  and  that 
by  such  execrable,  such  irreligious  courses. 

If  the  sacred  and  dreadful  works  of  holy  discipline, 
censure,  penance,  excommunication,  and  absolution, 
where  no  prophane  thing  ought  to  have  access,  nothing 
to  be  assistant  but  sage  and  christianly  admonition, 
brotherly  love,  flaming  charity  and  zeal;  and  then 
according  to  the  effects,  paternal  sorrow,  or  paternal 
joy,  mild  severity,  melting  compassion :  if  such  divine 
ministeries  as  tliese,  wherein  the  angel  of  the  church 
represents  the  person  of  Christ  Jesus,  must  lie  prostitute 
to  sordid  fees,  and  not  pass  to  and  fro  between  our  Sa- 
viour, that  of  free  grace  redeemed  us,  and  the  submis- 
sive penitent,  without  the  truckage  of  perishing  coin, 
and  the  butcherly  execution  of  tormentors,  rooks,  and 
rakeshames  sold  to  lucre ;  then  have  the  Babylonish 
merchants  of  souls  j  ust  excuse.  Hitherto,  sir,  you  have 
heard  how  the  prelates  have  weakened  and  withdrawn 
the  external  accomplishments  of  kingly  prosperity,  the 
love  of  the  people,  their  multitude,  their  valour,  their 
wealtli ;  mining  and  sapping  the  outworks  and  redoubts 
of  monarchy.  Now  hear  how  they  strike  at  the  very 
heart  and  vitals. 

We  know  that  monarchy  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  king. 
I  begin  at  the  root.  See  what  gentle  and  benign  fa- 
thers they  have  been  to  our  liberty !  Their  trade  being, 
by  the  same  alchyray  tliat  the  pope  uses,  to  extract 
heaps  of  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  drossy  bullion  of  the 
people's  sins;  and  justly  fearing  that  the  quicksightcd 
])rotestant  eye,  cleared  in  great  part  from  tlie  mist  of 
superstition,  may  at  one  time  or  other  look  with  a  good 
judgment  into  these  their  deceitful  pedleries ;  to  gain 
as  many  associates  of  guiltiness  as  they  can,  and  to 
infect  the  temporal  magistrate  with  the  like  lawless, 
though  not  sacrilegious  extortion,  see  awhile  what  they 
do ;  they  engage  themselves  to  preach,  and  persuade 
an  assertion  for  truth  the  most  false,  and  to  this  mo- 
narchy the  most  pernicious  and  destructive  that  could 
be  chosen.  What  more  baneful  to  monarchy  than  a 
popular  commotion,  for  the  dissolution  of  monarchy 
slides  aptest  into  a  democracy ;  and  what  stirs  the  Eng- 
lishmen, as  our  wisest  writers  have  observed,  sooner  to 
rebellion,  than  violent  and  heavy  hands  upon  their  goods 
and  purses  ?  Yet  these  devout  prelates,  spiglit  of  our 
great  charter,  and  the  souls  of  our  progenitors  that 
wrested  their  liberties  out  of  the  Norman  gripe  with 
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their  dearest  blood  and  highest  prowess,  for  these  many 
yean  have  not  ceased  in  their  pulpits  wrenching  and 
spraining  the  text,  to  set  at  naught  and  trample  under 
foot  all  the  most  sacred  and  lifeblood  laws,  statutes,  and 
acts  of  parliament,  that  are  the  holy  covenant  of  union 
and  marriage  between  the  king  and  his  realm,  by  pro- 
scribing and  confiscating  from  us  all  the  right  we  have 
to  our  own  bodies,  goods,  and  liberties.  What  is  this  but 
to  blow  a  trumpet,  and  proclaim  a  firecross  to  an  heredi- 
tary and  perpetual  civil  war?  Thus  much  against  the 
subjects'  liberty  hath  been  assaulted  by  them.  Now 
how  they  have  spared  supremacy,  or  are  likely  here- 
after to  submit  to  it,  remains  lastly  to  be  considered. 

The  emulation  that  under  the  old  law  was  in  the 
king  towards  the  priest,  is  now  so  come  about  in  the 
gospel,  that  all  the  danger  is  to  be  feared  from  the 
priest  to  the  king.  Whilst  the  priest's  office  in  the  law 
was  set  out  with  an  exterior  lustre  of  pomp  and  glory, 
kings  were  ambitious  to  be  priests ;  now  priests,  not 
perceiving  the  heavenly  brightness  and  inward  splen- 
dour of  their  more  glorious  evangelic  ministry,  with  as 
great  ambition  affect  to  be  kings,  as  in  all  their  courses 
is  easy  to  be  observed.  Their  eyes  ever  eminent  upon 
worldly  matters,  their  desires  ever  thirsting  afler  worldly 
employments,  instead  of  diligent  and  fervent  study  in 
the  Bible,  they  covet  to  be  expert  in  canons  and  decre- 
tals, which  may  enable  them  to  judge  and  interpose  in 
temporal  causes,  however  pretended  ecclesiasical.  Do 
they  not  hoard  up  pelf,  seek  to  be  potent  in  secular 
strength,  in  state  affairs,  in  lands,  lordships,  and  de- 
mains,  to  sway  and  carry  all  before  them  in  high  courts 
and  privy  councils,  to  bring  into  their  grasp  the  high 
and  principal  offices  of  the  kingdom  ?  Have  they  not 
been  told  of  late  to  check  the  common  law,  to  slight 
and  brave  the  indiminishable  majesty  of  our  highest 
court,  the  lawgiving  and  sacred  parliament  ?  Do  they 
not  plainly  labour  to  exempt  churchmen  from  the  ma- 
gistrate ?  Yea,  so  presumptuously  as  to  question  and 
menace  officers  that  represent  the  king's  person  for  using 
their  authority  against  drunken  priests  ?  The  cause  of 
protecting  murderous  clergymen  was  the  first  heart- 
burning that  swelled  up  the  audacious  Becket  to  the 
pestilent  and  odious  vexation  of  Henry  the  Second. 
Nay  more,  have  not  some  of  their  devoted  scholars  be- 
gun, I  need  not  say  to  nibble,  but  openly  to  argue 
against  the  king's  supremacy  ?  Is  not  the  chief  of  them 
accused  out  of  bis  own  book,  and  his  late  canons,  to 
affect  a  certain  unquestionable  patriarchate,  indepen- 
dent, and  unsubordinate  to  the  crown  ?  From  whence 
having  first  brought  us  to  a  servile  state  of  religpion 
and  manhood,  and  having  predisposed  his  conditions 
with  the  pope,  that  lays  claim  to  this  land,  or  some 
Pepin  of  his  own  creating,  it  were  all  as  likely  for  him 
to  aspire  to  the  monarchy  among  us,  as  that  the  pope 
could  find  means  so  on  the  sudden  both  to  bereave  the 
emperor  of  the  Roman  territory  with  the  favour  of 
Italy,  and  by  an  unexpected  friend  out  of  France, 
while  he  was  in  danger  to  lose  his  newgot  purchase, 
beyond  hope  to  leap  into  the  fair  exarchate  of  Ravenna. 

A  good  while  the  pope  subtly  acted  the  lamb,  writ- 
ing to  the  emperor,  "my  lord  Tiberius,  my  lord  Mau-  | 


ritius;"  but  no  sooner  did  this  his  b; 
images  and  idols,  but  he  threw  off  bis  d 
and  started  up  a  wolf,  laying  his  paw 
peror's  right,  as  forfeited  to  Peter.  W 
as  well,  having  been  forewarned  at  h 
nowned  Chaucer,  and  from  abroad  b^ 
learned  Padre  Paolo,  from  the  like  be| 
see  they  are,  fear  the  like  events  ?  C 
and  provident  king  ought  to  suspect  a 
realm,  being  ever  attended,  as  it  is, 
gpneedy  purveyors,  ambition  and  usnrpi 
ought  to  suspect  a  hierarchy  to  be  as 
derogatory  from  his  crown  as  a  tetraiv 
chy.  Yet  now  that  the  prelates  had  all 
what  their  insolent  and  unbridled  mil 
them ;  to  thrust  the  laity  under  the  d( 
the  monarch,  that  they  themselves  mi 
monarch  to  a  kind  of  pupillage  under 
observe  but  how  their  own  principles 
other,  and  supplant  each  one  his  fellof 

Having  fitted  us  only  for  peace,  m 
peace,  by  lessening  our  numbers,  drax 
enfeebling  our  bodies,  cowing  our  fre< 
ways  as  you  have  heard,  their  impotei 
sustain  themselves  the  least  moment,  a 
rouse  us  up  to  a  war  fit  for  Cain  to 
an  abhorred,  a  cursed,  a  fraternal  wai 
Scotland,  dearest  brothers  both  in  natf 
must  be  set  to  wade  in  one  another^ 
land,  our  free  denizen,  upon  the  bn 
occasion  should  serve :  a  piece  of  serf 
and  all  his  factors  have  been  compa 
since  the  reformation. 

But  ever  blessed  be  he,  and  ever  gi 
his  high  watchtower  in  the  heaven 
crooked  ways  of  perverse  and  cruel  n 
maimed  and  infatuated  all  their  dam 
and  deluded  their  great  wizards  with 
fools  and  children :  had  God  been  so 
have  sent  a  spirit  of  mutiny  amongs 
tween  Abimelech  and  the  Sechemites 
funerals,  and  slain  heaps  more  in 
miserable  surviving  remnant;  but  h 
deserved,  sent  out  a  gentle  gale  and 
from  the  wings  of  those  his  chem 
mercyseat    Nor  shall  the  wisdom, 
the  christian  piety,  the  constancy  of 
commons  of  England,  be  ever  forg 
and  temperate  connivance  could  sit 
the  stormy  bluster  of  men  more  ai 
cipitant  than  of  solid  and  deep  reae 
fury  had  run  itself  out  of  breath,  ass 
heady  approaches  the  impregnabh 
liberty  and  safety,  that  laughed  sucl 
scorn,  such  poor  drifts  to  make  a  nai 
plice  brabble,  a  tippet  scuffle,  and  en 
honour  of  English  knighthood  to  ui 
red  cross,  or  to  rear  the  horrid  stanc 
guly  dragons,  for  so  unworthy  a  p 
u^pon  their  fellow-subjects  that  wh: 
weary  of,  the  skeleton  of  a  mass-be 
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f^btatCj  tke  lortitode,  tlie  fiim  obedience  of  the  nobles 
wmi  people  of  SeoUand,  striviDg  ag^ainst  manifold  pro- 
ftotfioas;  nor  must  tbeir  sincere  and  moderate  pro- 
cecdinfi  hitberto  be  unremembered,  to  tbe  sbameful 
tmntdom  of  all  tbeir  detractors. 

Go  M  botb  band  in  band,  O  nations,  nerer  to  be  dis- 
mM;  be  tbe  praise  and  tbe  beroic  song^  of  all  pos- 
teritj;  aerit  tbis,  but  seek  onlj  Tirtue,  not  to  extend 
jNrlifliti;  (for  what  needs  to  win  a  fading  triumpb- 
iMlmcloat  of  tbe  tears  of  wietcbed  men  7)  but  to 
Kttletke  pure  worsbip  of  God  in  bis  church,  and  jus- 
te ii  dw  state :  tben  shall  the  hardest  difficulties 
mttik  cot  tbemaelTes  before  je ;  envy  shall  sink  to 
kil,  craft  and  malice  be  confounded,  whether  it  be 
schief  or  outlandish  cunning :  yea,  other 
will  tben  covet  to  serve  je,  for  lordship  and 
are  bat  the  fMiges  of  justice  and  virtue.  Com- 
relj  to  true  wisdom  the  vanquishing  and  un- 
of  craft  and  subtletj,  which  are  but  her  two 
:  join  jour  invincible  Uiight  to  do  worthy 
fodHke  deeds ;  and  then  be  that  seeks  to  break 
a  deaviog  curse  be  his  inheritance  to  all 


8ir,yM  bave  now  at  length  this  question  for  the 
as  mjr  memory  would  best  serve  me  in  such 
and  vast  tbemc,  fully  bandied,  and  you  your- 
idf  aayjodge  whether  prelacy  be  tbe  only  church- 
agreeable  to  monarchy.    Seeing  therefore 
and  confused  state  into  which  we  are  fallen, 
nd  that  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  all  men,  through 
fk»  indigiooa  pride  and  hateful  tyranny  of  prelates, 
(■  Ae  innamerable  and  grievous  complaints  of  every 
cry  oat«)  if  we  will  now  resolve  to  settle  affairs 
aeeording  to  pure  religion  or  sound  policy,  we 
int  of  all  begin  roundly  to  cashier  and  cut  away 
tbe  public  body  the  noisome  and  diseased  tumour 
^  ffdacT,  and  come  from  schism  to  unity  with  our 
reformed   sister-churches,  which  with  the 
of  peace  and  pure  doctrine  have  now  long  time 
and  doubtless  with  all  hearty  joy  and  gra- 
wili  meet  and  welcome  our  Christian  union 
vilh  tbeBL,  as  they  have  been  all  this  while  grieved  at 
m  tfraogeness,  and  little  better  than  separation  from 
iheB.    And  for  the  discipline  propounded,  seeing  that 
it  bath  been  inevitably  proved  that  the  natural  and 
causes  of  political  happiness  in  all  govern- 
tbe  same,  and  that  this  church-discipline  is 
fii^Kkia  tbe  word  of  God,  and,  as  we  see,  agrees  ac- 
Miiiif  to  wish  with  all  such  states  as  have  received 
it;  ve  May  infallibly  assure  ourselves  that  it  will  as 
*tfl  sgree  with  monarchy,  though  all   the  tribe  of 
i|bodsaie£s  and  Politicasters  would  persuade  us  there 
k  secret  and  mysterious  reasons  against  it.    For  upon 
Ae  ictdiag  hereof  mark  what  nourishing  and  cordial 
ftttDiniMmts  to  the  state  will  follow,  the  ministers  of 
Ae  ^^nspel  attending  only  to  the  work  of  salvation, 
one  within  his  limited  charge ;  besides  the  dif- 
Ueisings  of  God  upon  all  our  actions,  the  king 
lUI  sii  without  an  old  disturber,  a  daily  incroacher 
■Aiitnider;  shall  rid  his  kingdom  of  a  strong  seques- 
loidud  collateral  power;  a  confronting  mitre, whose 


potent  wealth  and  wakeful  ambition  be  bad  just  cause 
to  bold  in  jealousy:  not  to  repeat  the  other  present 
evils  which  only  tbeir  removal  will  remove,  and  be- 
cause things  simply  pure  are  inconsistent  in  the  mass 
of  nature,  nor  are  the  elements  or  humours  in  a  man's 
body  exactly  bomogeneal ;  and  hence  the  best-founded 
commonwealths  and  least  barbarous  have  aimed  at  a 
certain  mixture  and  temperament,  partaking  the  several 
virtues  of  each  other  state,  that  each  part  drawing  to 
itself  may  keep  up  a  steady  and  even  uprightness  in 
common. 

There  is  no  civil  government  that  hath  been  known, 
no  not  the  Spartan,  not  the  Roman,  though  both  for 
this  respect  so  much  praised  by  the  wise  Polybius, 
more  divinely  and  harmoniously  tuned,  more  equally 
balanced  as  it  were  by  the  hand  and  scale  of  justice, 
than  is  the  commonwealth  of  England ;  where,  under 
a  free  and  untutored  monarch,  tbe  noblest,  worthiest, 
and  most  prudent  men,  with  full  approbation  and  suf- 
frage of  the  people,  have  in  their  power  the  supreme 
and  final  determination  of  highest  affairs.  Now  if  con- 
formity of  church-discipline  to  the  civil  be  so  desired, 
there  can  be  nothing  more  parallel,  more  uniform,  than 
when  under  the  sovereign  prince,  Christ's  vicegerent, 
using  tbe  sceptre  of  David,  according  to  God's  law,  the 
godliest,  the  wisest,  the  leamedest  ministers  in  their 
several  charges  have  the  instructing  and  disciplining 
of  God's  people,  by  whose  full  and  free  election  they 
are  consecrated  to  that  holy  and  equal  aristocracy. 
And  why  should  not  the  piety  and  conscience  of  Eng- 
lishmen, as  members  of  the  church,  be  trusted  in  the 
election  of  pastors  to  functions  that  nothing  concern  a 
monarch, as  well  as  their  worldly  wisdoms  are  privileged 
as  members  of  tbe  state  in  suffFaging  their  knights  and 
burgesses  to  matters  that  concern  him  nearly  ?  And  if 
in  weighing  these  several  offices,  their  difference  in 
time  and  quality  be  cast  in,  I  know  they  will  not  turn 
the  beam  of  equal  judgment  the  moiety  of  a  scruple. 
We  therefore  having  already  a  kind  of  apostolical  and 
ancient  church  election  in  our  state,  what  a  pcrverse- 
ness  would  it  be  in  us  of  all  others  to  retain  forcibly  a 
kind  of  imperious  and  stately  election  in  our  church  ! 
And  what  a  blindness  to  think  that  what  is  already 
evangelical,  as  it  were  by  a  happy  chance  in  our  po- 
lity, should  be  repugnant  to  that  which  is  the  same  by 
divine  command  in  the  ministry  !  Thus  then  we  see 
that  our  ecclesiastical  and  political  choices  may  con- 
sent and  sort  as  well  together  without  any  rupture  in 
the  state,  as  Christians  and  freeholders.  But  as  for 
honour,  that  ought  indeed  to  be  different  and  distinct, 
as  either  office  looks  a  several  way ;  the  minister  whose 
calling  and  end  is  spiritual,  ought  to  be  honoured  as  a 
father  and  physician  to  the  soul,  (if  he  be  found  to  be 
so,)  with  a  sonlike  and  disciplelike  reverence,  which  is 
indeed  the  dearest  and  most  affectionate  honour,  most 
to  be  desired  by  a  wise  man,  and  such  as  will  easily 
command  a  free  and  plentiful  provision  of  outward 
necessaries,  without  his  further  care  of  this  world. 

The  m.igistratc,  whose  charge  is  to  sec  to  our  per- 
sons and  estates,  is  to  be  honoured  with  a  more  elabo- 
rate and  personal  courtship,  with  large  salaries  and 
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stipends,  that  he  himself  may  abound  in  those  things 
whereof  his  legal  justice  and  watchful  care  gpives  us 
the  quiet  enjoyment  And  this  distinction  of  honour 
will  bring  forth  a  seemly  and  graceful  uniformity  over 
all  the  kingdom. 

Then  shall  the  nobles  possess  all  the  dignities  and 
offices  of  temporal  honour  to  themselves,  sole  lords 
without  the  improper  mixture  of  scholastic  and  pusilla- 
nimous upstarts ;  the  parliament  shall  void  her  upper 
house  of  the  same  annoyances;  the  common  and  civil 
laws  shall  be  both  set  free,  the  former  from  the  con- 
trol, the  other  from  the  mere  rassalage  and  copyhold 
of  the  clergy. 

And  whereas  temporal  laws  rather  punish  men  when 
they  have  transgressed,  than  form  them  to  be  such  as 
should  transgress  seldomest,  we  may  conceive  gpneat 
hopes,  through  the  showers  of  divine  benediction  water- 
ing the  unmolested  and  watchful  pains  of  the  ministry, 
that  the  whole  inheritance  of  God  will  grow  up  so 
straight  and  blameless,  that  the  civil  magistrate  may 
with  far  less  toil  and  difficulty,  and  far  more  ease  and 
delight,  steer  the  tall  and  goodly  vessel  of  the  common- 
wealth through  all  the  gusts  and  tides  of  the  world's 
mutability. 

Here  I  might  have  ended,  but  that  some  objections, 
which  I  have  heard  commonly  flying  about,  press  me 
to  the  endeavour  of  an  answer.  We  must  not  run,  they 
say,  into  sudden  extremes.  This  is  a  fallacious  rule, 
unless  understood  only  of  the  actions  of  virtue  about 
things  indifferent:  for  if  it  be  found  that  those  two  ex- 
tremes be  rice  and  virtue,  falsehood  and  truth,  the 
greater  extremity  of  virtue  and  superlative  truth  we  run 
into,  the  more  virtuous  and  the  more  wise  we  become ; 
and  he  that,  flying  from  degenerate  and  traditional 
corruption,  fears  to  shoot  himself  too  far  into  the  meet- 
ing embraces  of  a  divinely  warranted  reformation,  had 
better  not  have  run  at  all.  And  for  the  suddenness,  it 
cannot  be  feared.  Who  should  oppose  it?  The  papists? 
they  dare  not  The  prostestants  otherwise  aflected? 
they  were  mad.  There  is  nothing  will  be  removed  but 
what  to  them  is  professedly  indiflerent  The  long 
affection  which  the  people  have  borne  to  it,  what  for 
itself,  what  for  the  odiousness  of  prelates,  is  evident : 
from  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  hath  still  been 
more  and  more  propounded,  desired,  and  beseeched, 
yea  sometimes  favourably  forwarded  by  the  parliaments 
themselves.  Yet  if  it  were  sudden  and  swift,  provided 
still  it  be  from  worse  to  better,  certainly  we  ought  to 
hie  us  from  evil  like  a  torrent,  and  rid  ourselves  of 
corrupt  discipline,  as  we  would  shake  fire  out  of  our 
bosoms. 

Speedy  and  vehement  were  the  reformations  of  all 
the  good  kings  of  Judah,  though  the  people  had  been 
nuzzled  in  idolatry  ever  so  long  before ;  they  feared  not 
the  bugbear  danger,  nor  the  lion  in  the  way  that  the 
sluggish  and  timorous  politician  thinks  he  sees;  no 
more  did  our  brethren  of  the  reformed  churches  abroad, 
they  ventured  (God  being  their  guide)  out  of  rigid 
popery,  into  that  which  we  in  mockery  call  precise 
puritanism,  and  yet  we  see  no  inconvenience  befel 
them. 


Let  us  not  dally  with  God  when  h< 
blessing,  to  take  as  much  of  it  as  we 
our  ends,  and  turn  him  back  the  rest 
lest  in  his  anger  he  snatch  all  from  a 
they  allege  the  antiquity  of  episcop 
ages.  What  it  was  in  the  apostles*  tim 
less  it  must  be  still ;  and  therein  I  tn 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  parliament 
pacy  be  taken  for  prelacy,  all  the  ag 
duce  it  through,  will  make  it  no  mon 
papacy. 

Most  certain  it  is  (as  all  our  storii 
that  ever  since  their  coming  to  the  sc 
for  near  twelve  hundred  years,  to  q 
general,  they  have  been  in  England  t 
and  doleful  succession  of  illiterate  ai 
to  our  purses  and  goods  a  wasteful  In 
perpetual  havock  and  rapine ;  to  our 
hydra  of  mischief  and  molestation,  tin 
and  rebellion :  this  is  the  trophy  of  th 
boasted  succession  through  so  manj 
those  prelate-martyrs  they  glory  of 
judged  what  they  were  by  the  goi 
gospel  to  be  tried  by  them. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  if  they 
rics  and  ceremonies,  it  was  in  their  p 
ness  of  bread ;  but  in  their  persecutic 
them,  and  near  their  death,  which  n 
they  plainly  disliked  and  condemne 
and  threw  away  those  episcopal  m 
they  were  installed  as  foolish  and 
the  words  of  Ridley  at  his  degraden 
to  Hooper,  expressly  show.    Neithei 
of  our  church-history  spare  to  record 
so  he  terms  it)  and  infirmities  of  thei 
we  would  deify  them.    And  why  sfa 
dom  more  countenance  corrupt  doc 
than  their  subscriptions  justify  the 
royal  blood  of  this  realm,  by  diver 
the  right  of  the  crown  from  the  true 
of  Northumberland  and  Suffolk  ?  « 
efifect,  this  present  king  had  in  all  1 
on  this  throne,  and  the  happy  unioi 
been  frustrated. 

Lastly,  whereas  they  add  that  s 
of  the  reformed  abroad  admire  our 
been  more  for  the  strength  of  the  a 
that  some  of  the  wisest  statesmen  ai 
we  might  guess  them  weary  of  the 
as  oflfensive  to  their  state,  which  is 
but  being  they  are  churchmen,  we 
them  for  some  prelatizing  spirit 
bbboprics,  not  episcopacy. 

The  next  objection  vanishes  of  it 
doubt,  whether  a  greater  inconv 
grow  from  the  corruption  of  anj  o 
from  that  of  episcopacy.  This  see 
foresight,  and  out  of  order,  to  de 
most  needful  constitution  of  one  ri{ 
we  stand  balancing  the  discommo< 
ones.   First  constitute  that  which  i 
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it  will  discover  and  rectify  tliat  which  swerrcs,  and 

easHj  Ttmedy  the  pretended  fear  of  having  a  pope  in 

ereirparisli,  unless  we  caU  the  zealous  and  meek  con- 

tare  of  tbe  cfaorch  a  popedom,  which  whoso  does,  let 

Ini  advise  bow  he  can  reject  the  pastorlj  rod  and 

■heqihook  of  Christ,  and  those  cords  of  lore,  and  not 

fear  to  ftU  under  the  iron  sceptre  of  his  angler,  that 

win  hah  him  to  pieces  like  a  potsherd. 

At  analher  doubt  of  theirs  I  wonder,  whether  this 

which  we  desire  be  such  as  can  be  put  in 

withio  this  kin^om;  they  say  it  cannot  stand 

wbk  ikt  rotninon  law  nor  with  the  king^'s  safety,  the 

of  episcopacy  is  now  so  weaved  into  the 

law.     In  God's  name  let  it  weaye  out  again ; 

kiMt  bnman  quillets  keep  back  divine  authority.     It 

ii  aet  the  common  law,  nor  the  civil,  but  piety  and 

jwtutt  that  are  our  foundresses ;  they  stoop  not,  neither 

dtoife  colour  for  aristocracy,  democracy,  or  monarchy, 

Mr  jeC  at  all  interrupt  their  just  courses ;  but  far  above 

ike  taking'  notice  of  these  inferior  niceties,  with  perfect 

ijapsthy,  wherever  they  meet,  kiss  each  other.  Lastly, 

Aey  are  learful  that  the  discipline  which  will  succeed 

OMft  stand  with  the  king's  safety.    Wherefore  ?  it 

ii  Wt  cpiscopac J  reduced  to  what  it  should  be :  were 

it  Mt  dttt  the  tyranny  of  prelates  under  the  name  of 

liikipi  had  made  our  ears  tender  and  startling,  we 

■^fht  call  every  good  minister  a  bishop,  as  every 

yea  the  apostles  themselves,  are  called  minis- 

and  the    angels   ministering  spirits,    and    the 

agmin  angels.    But  wherein  is  this  pro- 

govemttient  so  shrewd  P  Because  the  govern- 

af  ■■rmblies  will  succeed.    Did  not  the  apostles 

the  church  by  assemblies  ?  How  should  it  else 

keoUholic?    How  should  it  have  communion?    We 

wni  h  sacrilege  to  take  firom  the  rich  prelates  their 

kadf  and  revenues,  which  is  sacrilege  in  them  to  keep, 

■n^  them  as  they  do ;  and  can  we  think  it  safe  to  dc- 

fraa4  dM  living  church  of  God  of  that  rinfbt  which 

Gorf  has  given  her  in  assemblies  ?    0  but  the  consc- 

^Bfaee!   assemblies  draw  to  them  the  supremacy  of 

jurisdiction.     No  surely,  they  draw  no 

but  that  authority  which  Christ,  and  St. 

Ptal  in  his  name,  confers  upou  them.    The  king  may 

«iU  retain  the  same  supremacy  in  the  assemblies,  as  in 

Ike  parliament ;  here  he  can  do  nothing  alone  against 

ikt  common  law,  and  there  neither  alone,  nor  with 

(■Bsfnt,  against  the  Scriptures.     But  is  tliis  all  ?    No, 

Ikii  fcclesiastical  supremacy  draws  to  it  the  power  to 

ncDiimunicate  kings;  and  then  follows  the  worst  that 

cm  be  imagined.     Do  they  hope  to  avoid  this,  by 

iepping  prelates  that  have  so  often  done  it  P    Not  to 

fXPBplifv  the  malapert  insolence  of  our  own  bishops 

IB  this  kind  towards  our  kings,  I  shall  turn  back  to  the 

primitive  and  pure  times,  which  the  objectors  would 

kiTf  the  rule  of  reformation  to  us. 

Not  an  assembly,  but  one  bishop  alone,  Saint  Am- 

brne  of  Milan,  held  Theodosius  the  most  christian  em- 

fTur  under  excommunication   above   eight    months 

a>C»^ther,  drove  him  from  the  church  in  the  presence  of 

kisfidhles  ;  which  the  good  emperor  bore  with  heroic 

litr.  and  never  ceased  by  prayers  and  tears,  till 

c 
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he  was  absolved ;  for  which  coming  to  the  bishop  with 
supplication  into  the  salutatory,  some  outporch  of  the 
church,  he  was  charged  by  him  with  tyrannical  madness 
against  God,  for  coming  into  holy  ground.  At  last, 
upon  conditions  absolved,  and  afler  great  humiliation 
approaching  to  tlie  altar  to  offer,  (as  those  thrice  pure 
times  then  thought  meet,)  be  had  scarce  withdrawn  his 
hand,  and  stood  awhile,  when  a  bold  archdeacon  comes 
in  the  bishop^s  name,  and  chaces  him  from  within  the 
rails,  telling  him  peremptorily,  that  the  place  wherein 
he  stood  was  for  none  but  the  priests  to  enter,  or  to 
touch;  and  this  is  anotlier  piece  of  pure  primitive 
divinity !  Think  ye,  then,  our  bishops  will  forego  the 
power  of  excommunication  on  whomsoever?  No  cer- 
tainly, unless  to  compass  sinister  ends,  and  then  revoke 
when  they  see  their  time.  And  yet  this  most  mild, 
though  withal  drea<]ful  and  inviolable  prerogative  of 
Christ's  diadem,  excommunication,  serves  for  nothing 
with  them,  but  to  prog  and  pander  for  fees,  or  to  display 
their  pride,  and  sharpen  Uieir  revenge,  debarring  men 
the  protection  of  the  law ;  and  I  remember  not  whether 
in  some  cases  it  bereave  not  men  all  right  to  their 
worldly  goods  and  inheritances,  besides  the  denial  of 
christian  burial.  But  in  the  evangelical  and  reform- 
ed use  of  this  sacred  censure,  no  such  prostitution, 
no  such  iscariotical  drifts  are  to  be  doubted,  as  that 
spiritual  doom  and  sentence  should  invade  worldly 
possession,  which  is  the  rightful  lot  and  portion  even 
of  the  wicked&st  men,  as  frankly  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  all-dispensing  bounty  as  rain  and  sun- 
shine. No,  no,  it  seeks  not  to  bereave  or  destroy  the 
body  ;  it  seeks  to  save  the  soul  by  humbling  tlic  body, 
not  by  imprisonment,  or  pecuniary  mulct,  much  less 
by  stripes  or  bonds,  or  disinheritance,  but  by  fatherly 
admonishment  and  christian  rebuke,  to  cast  it  into 
godly  sorrow,  whose  end  is  joy,  and  ingenuous  bash- 
fulness  to  sin :  if  that  cannot  be  wrought,  then  as  a 
tender  mother  takes  her  child  and  holds  it  over  the 
pit  with  scaring  words,  that  it  may  leani  to  fear  where 
danger  is;  so  doth  excommunication  as  dearly  and 
as  freely,  without  money,  use  her  wholesome  and 
saving  terrours :  she  is  instant,  she  beseeches,  by  all 
the  dear  and  sweet  promises  of  salvation  she  entices 
and  woos ;  by  all  the  thrcatenings  and  thunders  of  the 
law,  and  rejected  gospel,  she  charges,  and  adjures  :  this 
is  all  her  armory,  her  munition,  her  artillery ;  then  she 
awaits  with  long-suflTcrance,  and  yet  ardent  zeal.  In 
brief,  there  is  no  act  in  all  the  errand  of  God's  ministers 
to  mankind,  wherein  passes  more  loverlike  contesta- 
tion between  Christ  and  the  soul  of  a  regenerate  man 
lapsing,  than  before,  and  in,  and  after  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.  As  for  the  fogging  proctorage  of 
money,  with  such  an  eye  as  struck  Gehazi  with  leprosy, 
and  Simon  Magus  with  a  curse ;  so  does  she  look,  and 
so  threaten  her  fiery  whip  against  that  banking  den  of 
thieves  that  dare  thus  badle,  and  buy  and  sell  the  aw- 
ful and  majestic  wrinkles  of  her  brow.  He  that  is 
rightly  and  apostolioally  sped  with  her  invisible  arrow, 
if  he  can  be  at  ])eaee  in  his  soul,  and  not  smell  within 
him  the  brimstone  of  hell,  may  have  fair  leave  to  tell 
all  his  bags  over  undiminished  of  the  least  farthing,  may 
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eat  his  dainties,  drink  bis  wine,  use  his  delights,  enjoy 
his  lands  and  liberties,  not  the  least  skin  raised,  not  the 
least  hair  misplaced,  for  all  that  excommunication  has 
done :  much  more  may  a  king  enjoy  his  rights  and 
prerogatives  undeflowered,  untouched,  and  be  as  abso- 
lute and  complete  a  king,  as  all  his  royalties  and  reve- 
nues can  make  him.  And  therefore  little  did  Theodosius 
fear  a  plot  upon  his  empire,  when  he  stood  excommu- 
nicate by  Saint  Ambrose,  though  it  were  done  either 
with  much  haughty  pride,  or  ignorant  zeal.  But  let 
us  rather  look  upon  the  reformed  churches  beyond  the 
seas,  the  Grizons,  the  Swisses,  the  Hollanders,  the 
French,  that  have  a  supremacy  to  live  under  as  well  as 
we ;  where  do  the  churches  in  all  these  places  strive  for 
supremacy  ?  Where  do  they  clash  and  justle  suprema- 
cies with  the  civil  magistrate  ?  In  France,  a  more  severe 
monarchy  than  ours,  the  protestants  under  this  church- 
government,  carry  the  name  of  the  best  subjects  the 
king  has ;  and  yet  presbytery,  if  it  must  be  so  called, 
does  there  all  that  it  desires  to  do :  how  easy  were  it, 
if  there  be  such  great  suspicion,  to  give  no  more  scope 
to  it  in  England  !  Bat  let  us  not,  for  fear  of  a  scarecrow, 
or  else  through  hatred  to  be  reformed,  stand  hankering 
and  politizing,  when  God  with  spread  hands  testifies 
to  us,  and  points  us  out  the  way  to  our  peace. 

Let  us  not  be  so  overcredulous,  unless  God  hath 
blinded  us,  as  to  trust  our  dear  souls  into  the  hands  of 
men  that  beg  so  devoutly  for  the  pride  and  gluttony  of 
their  own  backs  and  bellies,  that  sue  and  solicit  so 
eagerly,  not  for  the  saving  of  souls,  the  consideration 
of  which  can  have  here  no  place  at  all,  but  for  their 
bishoprics,  deaneries,  prebends,  and  canonries:  how 
can  these  men  not  be  corrupt,  whose  very  cause  is  the 
bribe  of  their  own  pleading,  whose  mouths  cannot  open 
without  the  strong  breath  and  loud  stench  of  avarice, 
simony,  aud  sacrilege,  embezzling  the  treasury  of  the 
church  on  painted  and  gilded  walls  of  temples,  wherein 
God  hath  testified  to  have  no  delight,  warming  their 
palace  kitchens,  and  from  thence  their  unctuous  and 
epicurean  paunches,  with  the  alms  of  the  blind,  the 
lame,  the  impotent,  the  aged,  the  orphan,  the  widow  ? 
for  with  these  the  treasury  of  Christ  ought  to  be,  here 
must  be  his  jewels  bestowed,  his  rich  cabinet  must  be 
emptied  here ;  as  the  constant  martyr  Saint  Lawrence 
taught  the  Roman  pnetor.  Sir,  would  you  know  what 
the  remonstrance  of  these  men  would  have,  what  their 
petition  implies  ?  They  intrcat  us  that  we  would  not 
be  weary  of  those  insupportable  grievances  that  our 
shoulders  have  hitherto  cracked  under ;  they  beseech 
us  that  we  would  think  them  fit  to  be  our  justices  of 
peace,  our  lords,  our  highest  officers  of  state,  though 
they  come  furnished  with  no  more  experience  than  they 
learnt  between  the  cook  and  the  manciple,  or  more 
profoundly  at  the  college  audit,  or  the  regent  house,  or 
to  come  to  their  deepest  insight,  at  their  patron's  table ; 
they  would  request  us  to  endure  still  the  rustling  of  their 
silken  cassocs,  and  that  we  would  burst  our  midrifi*s, 
rather  than  laugh  to  see  them  under  sail  in  all  their 
lawn  and  sarcenet,  their  shrouds  and  tackle,  with  a 
geometrical  rhomboides  upon  their  heads :  they  would 
bear  us  in  hand  that  we  must  of  duty  still  appear  before 


them  once  a  year  in  Jerusalem^  like  good  tmumaaei 
males  and  females,  to  be  taxed  by  the  poll,  to  be  teoneai 
our  headmoney,our  twopences,  in  their  cfaandleflj  ihep 
book  of  Easter.  They  pray  us  that  it  would  pleaae  m 
to  let  them  still  hale  os,  and  worry  us  with  their  bandofi 
and  pursuivants ;  and  that  it  would  please  the 
ment  that  they  may  yet  have  the  whippings 
and  flaying  of  us  in  their  diabolical  courtBy  to  tear  dbt 
flesh  from  our  bones,  and  into  our  wide  woonds  inHead 
of  balm,  to  pour  in  the  oil  of  tartar,  vitriol,  and  ticuiy  t 
surely  a  right  reasonable,  innocent,  and  ioft-beartai 
petition.  O  the  relenting  bowels  of  the  fiuhen  I  Caa 
this  be  granted  them,  unless  God  have  smitten  «a  wiA 
frenzy  from  above,  and  with  a  daszling  gidduMM  aft 
noonday  ?  Should  not  those  men  rather  be  heanl 
come  to  plead  against  their  own  preferments, 
worldly  advantages,  their  own  abundance;  for 
and  obedience  to  God's  word,  the  conversion  of 
the  christian  peace  of  the  land,  and  union  of  tbe  n» 
formed  catholic  church,  the  nnappropriating  and 
nopolizing  the  rewards  of  learning  and  industry, 
the  g^reasy  clutch  of  ignorance  and  high  feeding  ?  Wa 
have  tried  already,  and  miserably  felt  what 
worldly  glory,  and  immoderate  wealth,  can  do ; 
the  boisterous  and  contradictional  hand  of  a 
earthly,  and  corporeal  spirituality  can  avail  to  tba 
fying  of  Christ's  holy  church ;  were  it  soeh  a 
hazard  to  put  to  the  venture  the  universal  volei  af 
Christ's  congfregation,  and  fellowly  and  friendly 
of  a  teaching  and  laborious  ministry,  the  pastoriike 
apostolic  imitation  of  meek  and  unlordly  diaci|ilin«|lka 
gentle  and  benevolent  mediocrity  of  charcbHBanlir 
nance,  without  the  ignoble  hucksterage  of  piddling 
tithes?  Were  it  such  an  incurable  misdiief  to  niafcajl 
little  trial,  what  all  this  would  do  to  the  flooriaU^g 
and  growing  up  of  Christ's  mystical  body  ?  as 
to  use  every  poor  shift,  and  if  that  serve  not,  to 
uproar  and  combustion,  and  shake  the  brand  of  cUt 
discord  ? 

0,sir,  I  do  now  feel  myself  inwrapped  on  the 
into  those  mazes  and  labyrinths  of  dreadful  and 
thoughts,  that  which  way  to  get  out,  or  which  waj  ti 
end,  I  know  not,  unless  I  turn  mine  eyes,  and  with  yav 
help  lift  up  my  hands  to  that  eternal  and  proj^tami 
Throne,  where  nothing  is  readier  than  grace  and  lel^ga 
to  the  distresses  of  mortal  suppliants :  and  it  were  a 
shame  to  leave  these  serious  thoughts  less  piously  than 
the  heathen  were  wont  to  conclude  their  graver  dia> 
courses. 

Thou,  therefore,  that  sittest  in  light  and  glory  unap- 
proachable. Parent  of  angels  and  men  !  next,  thee  I 
implore,  omnipotent  King,  Redeemer  of  that  lost  reaa* 
nant  whose  nature  thou  didst  assume,  ineflTable  and 
everlasting  Love !  and  thou,  the  third  subsistence  of 
divine  infinitude,  illumining  Spirit,  the  joy  and  solaoe 
of  created  things !  one  Tripersonal  godhead !  look  upon 
this  thy  poor  and  almost  spent  and  expiring  chofcb, 
leave  her  not  thus  a  prey  to  these  importunate  wolves^ 
that  wait  and  think  long  till  they  devour  thy  tender 
flock ;  these  wild  boars  that  have  broke  into  thy  vin^ 
yard,  and  left  the  print  of  their  polluting  hooft  on  the 
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tonb  of  tb j'serranto.    O  let  tbem  not  brings  about  their 
dasDed  dengna,  that  stand  now  at  the  entrance  of  the 
boUomlcM  pit,  expecting  the  watchword  to  open  and 
let  out  those  dreadful  locusts  and  scorpions,  to  rein  vol  ve 
«s  in  that  pitchj  cloud  of  infernal  darkness,  where  we 
iball  nerermore  see  the  sun  of  thy  truth  again,  never  hope 
for  the  cheerful  dawn,  never  more  hear  the  bird  of  mom- 
hig  dag.     Be  moved  with  pitj  at  the  afflicted  state  of 
this  oar  ibmken  monarchy,  that  now  lies  labouring  under 
her  &reei»aiid  struggling  against  the  grudges  of  more 
dreaded  calamities. 
0  dboa,  that,  aAer  the  impetuous  rage  of  five  bloody 
and  the  succeeding  sword  of  intestine  war, 
the  land  in  her  own  gore,  didst  pity  the  sad 
aad  eeaselesB  revolution  of  our  swift  and  thick-coming 
sonowa ;  when  we  were  quite  breathless,  of  thy  free 
grace  didst  motion  peace,  and  terms  of  covenant  with 
■8;aBd  having  6rstweUnigh  freed  us  from  antichrisdan 
thfaldom,  didst  build  up  this  Britannic  empire  to  a  glo- 
lioas  and  enviable  height,  with  all  her  daughter-islands 
iboat  her;  stay  us  in  this  felicity,  let  not  the  obstinacy 
«f  aar  halfobedience  and  will-worship  bring  forth  that 
vifcraf  sedition,  that  for  these  fourscore  years  hath  been 
hreefiag  to  eat  through  the  entrails  of  our  peace ;  but 
let  her  cart  her  abortive  spawn  without  the  danger  of 
fhs  tnvaiUng  and  throbbing  kingdom :  that  we  may 
idD  reMcaaher  in  oar  solemn  thanksgivings,  how  for 
«,  the  northern  ocean  even  to  the  frozen  Thule  was 
■attaed  with  the  proud  shipwrecks  of  the  Spanish 
■■ada,  and  the  Teiy  maw  of  hell  ransacked,  and  made 
ligiie  op  her  concealed  destruction,  ere  she  could  vent 
it  in  thai  hOTrible  and  damned  blast 

Ohow  much  more  glorious  will  those  former  deliver- 

taees  appear,  when  we  shall  know  them  not  only  to 

have  saved  us  from  greatest  miseries  past,  but  to  have 

icsefved  as  for  greatest  happiness  to  come  !  Hitherto 

4ta  kist  but  freed  us,  and  that  not  fully,  from  the  un- 

ivtaad  tyrannous  claim  of  thy  foes;  now  unite  us  en- 

tiidr,uid  appropriate  us  to  thyself,  tie  us  everlastingly 

IB  viDmg  homage  to  the  prerogative  of  thy  etemsil 

tkreae. 

Aad  BOW  we  know,  O  thou  our  most  certain  hope  and 
^deaoe,  that  thine  enemies  have  been  consulting  all  the 
vneries  of  the  great  whore,  and  have  joined  their  plots 
*iA  that  sad  intelligencing  tyrant  that  mischiefs  the 


world  with  his  mines  of  Ophir,  and  lies  thirsting  to  re- 
venge his  naval  ruins  that  have  larded  our  seas :  but  let 
them  all  take  counsel  together,  and  let  it  come  to  nought ; 
let  them  decree,  and  do  thou  cancel  it;  let  them  gather 
themselves,  and  be  scattered ;  let  them  embattle  them- 
selves, and  be  broken ;  let  them  embattle,  and  be  broken, 
for  thou  art  with  us. 

Then,  amidst  the  hymns  and  hallelujahs  of  saints, 
some  one  may  perhaps  be  heard  offering  at  high  strains 
in  new  and  lofty  measures,  to  sing  and  celebrate  thy 
divine  mercies  and  marvellous  judgments  in  this  land 
throughout  all  ages ;  whereby  this  great  and  warlike 
nation,  instructed  and  inured  to  the  fervent  and  contin- 
ual practice  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  casting  far 
from  her  the  rags  of  her  old  vices,  may  press  on  hard 
to  that  high  and  happy  emulation  to  be  found  the  sober- 
est, wisest,  and  most  christian  people  at  that  day,  when 
thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly-expected  King,  shalt  open 
the  clouds  to  judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  distributing  national  honours  and  rewards  to  reli- 
gious and  just  commonwealths,  shalt  put  an  end  to  all 
earthly  tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy  universal  and  mild 
monarchy  through  heaven  and  earth ;  where  they  un- 
doubtedly, that  by  their  labours,  counsels,  and  prayers, 
have  been  earnest  for  the  common  good  of  religion  and 
their  country,  shall  receive  above  the  inferiour  orders 
of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addition  of  principalities, 
legions,  and  thrones  into  their  glorious  titles,  and  in 
supereminence  of  beatific  vision,  progfressing  the  date- 
less and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inse- 
parable hands  with  joy  and  bliss,  in  overmeasure  for 
ever. 

But  they  contrary,  that  by  the  impairing  and  dimi- 
nution of  the  true  faith,  the  distresses  and  servitude  of 
their  country,  aspire  to  high  dignity, rule,  and  promotion 
here,  after  a  shameful  end  in  this  life,  (which  God 
grant  them,)  shall  be  thrown  down  eternally  into  the 
darkest  and  deepest  gulf  of  hell,  where,  under  the 
despiteful  control,  the  trample  and  spurn  of  all  the 
other  damned,  that  in  the  anguish  of  their  torture,  shall 
have  no  other  ease  than  to  exercise  a  raving  and  bestial 
tyranny  over  them  as  their  slaves  and  negroes,  they 
shall  remain  in  that  plight  for  ever,  the  basest,  the 
lowermost,  the  most  dejected,  most  underfoot,  and 
downtrodden  vassals  of  perdition. 


OF 


PRELATICAL    EPISCOPACY, 


AND  WHETHER  IT  MAY  BE  DEDUCED  FROM  THE  APOSTOLICAL  TIMES,  BY  VIRTUE  OF  THC 
WHICH  ARE  ALLEGED  TO  THAT  PURPOSE  IN  SOME  LATE  TREATISES;  ONE  WHEREOF  GOBS  Ul 
OF  JAMES  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ARMAGH. 
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Episcopacy,  as  it  is  taken  for  an  order  in  the  church 
above  a  presbyter,  or,  as  we  commonly  name  him,  the 
minister  of  a  congregation,  is  either  of  divine  constitu- 
tion or  of  human.  If  only  of  human,  we  have  the 
same  human  privilege  that  all  men  have  ever  had  since 
Adam,  being  bom  free,  and  in  the  mistress  island  of 
all  the  British,  to  retain  this  episcopacy,  or  to  remove 
it,  consulting  with  our  own  occasions  and  conveniences, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  our  own  dangers  and  dis- 
quiets, in  what  best  manner  we  can  devise,  without 
running  at  a  loss,  as  we  must  needs  in  those  stale  and 
useless  records  of  cither  uncertain  or  unsound  an- 
tiquity ;  which,  if  we  hold  fast  to  the  grounds  of  the 
reformed  church,  can  neither  skill  of  us,  nor  we  of  it, 
so  oft  as  it  would  lead  us  to  the  broken  reed  of  tradi- 
tion. If  it  be  of  divine  constitution,  to  satisfy  us  fully 
in  that,  the  Scripture  only  is  able,  it  being  the  only 
book  left  us  of  divine  authority,  not  in  any  thing  more 
divine  than  in  the  allsufficiency  it  hath  to  furnish  us, 
as  with  all  other  spiritual  knowledge,  so  with  this  in 
particular,  setting  out  to  us  a  perfect  man  of  God,  ac- 
complished to  all  the  good  works  of  his  charge :  through 
all  which  book  can  be  nowhere,  either  by  plain  text  or 
solid  reasoning,  found  any  difference  between  a  bishop 
and  a  presbyter,  save  that  they  be  two  names  to  sig- 
nify the  same  order.  Notwithstanding  this  clearness, 
and  that  by  all  evidence  of  argument,  Timothy  and 
Titus  (whom  our  prelates  claim  to  imitate  only  in  the 
controlling  part  of  their  office)  had  rather  the  vicege- 
rency  of  an  apostleship  committed  to  them,  than  the 
ordinary  charge  of  a  bishopric,  as  being  men  of  an  ex- 
traordinary calling ;  yet  to  verify  that  which  St.  Paul 
foretold  of  succeeding  times,  when  men  began  to  have 
itching  ears,  then  not  contented  with  the  plentiful  and 
wholesome  fountains  of  the  gospel,  they  began  aflcr 
their  own  lusts  to  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  and  as 
if  the  divine  Scripture  wanted  a  supplement,  and  were 
to  be  eked  out,  they  cannot  think  any  doubt  resolved, 


and  any  doctrine  confirmed,  unless  tlM 
digested  heap  and  fry  of  authors  whi 
dquity.     Whatsoever  time,  or  the  lb 
blind  chance,  hath  drawn  down  from  € 
sent,  in  her  huge  drag-net,  whether  i 
shells  or  shrubs,  unpicked,  unchosd 
fathers.    Seeing,  therefore,  some  mei 
sant  in  books,  have  had  so  little  care  € 
world  a  better  account  of  their  readinf 
ing  needless  tractates  stuffed  with  q 
Ignatius  and  Polycarpus ;  with  fragv 
tyrologies  and  legends,  to  distract 
multitude  of  credulous  readers,  and  a 
their  strong  guards  and  places  of  f 
tuition  of  holy  writ ;  it  came  into  m^ 
suade  myself,  setting  all  distances  ( 
aside,  that  I  could  do  religpion  and 
better  service  for  the  time,  than  doii 
deavour  to  recall  the  people  of  6c 
foraging  after  straw,  and  to  reduce  t 
stations  under  the  standard  of  the  g^ 
appear  to  them,  first  the  insufficien<r 
venicncy,  and  lastly  the  impiety  of 
nies,  that  their  great  doctors  wool 
dote  on.    And  in  performing  this, 
to  be  more  exact  in  method,  than 
lead  me. 

First,  therefore,  concerning  Ignat 
fully,  when  the  author  shall  come  ti 
places  in  his  epistles.  Next,  to  pro 
twenty-seven  bishops  from  Timothj 
ontius  bishop  of  Magnesia,  out  of  t 
Chalcedonian  council :  this  is  but  i 
gle  witness,  and  for  his  faithful  dea 
mend  him  to  us,  with  this  his  cat 
What  know  we  further  of  him,  but  i 
factious  and  false  a  bishop  as  Leon 
was  a  hundred  years  his  predecessc 
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pntse  of  his  wisdom,  or  his  virtue,  hath  leil  him  mc- 

Bonble  to  posterity,  but  only  this  doubtful  relation, 

wkich  we  must  take  at  bis  word  :  and  how  shall  this 

tcfdmoBj  receive  credit  from  his  word,  whose  very 

auK  bad  scarce  been  thouf^ht  on  but  for  this  bare  tes- 

tDMoj  ?    But  they  will  say,  he  was  a  member  of  the 

cnndl,  and  that  may  deserve  to  gain  him  credit  with 

«.  I  will  not  stand  to  ai^e,  as  yet  with  fair  allow- 

lacie  I  ai^t,  that  we  may  as  justly  suspect  there  were 

loae  bid  and  slippery  men  in  that  council,  as  we  know 

tkoe  are  wont  to  be  in  our  convocations :  nor  shall  I 

aeetf  Id  plead  at  this  time,  that  nothing  hath  been  more 

iMaapted,  nor  with  more  subtlety  brought  about,  both 

■deitly  by  other  heretics,  and  modemly  by  papists, 

Aaa  to  ftkify  the  editions  of  the  councils,  of  which  we 

kare  none,  bat  from  our  adversaries'  hands,  whence 

caacss,  acts,  and  whole  spurious  councils  are  thrust 

ipoa  as ;  and  hard  it  would  be  to  prove  in  all,  which 

are  legitimate,  against  the  lawful  rejection  of  an  urgent 

ud  free  disputer.     But  this  I  purpose  not  to  take  ad- 

nilige  of}  for  what  avails  it  to  wrangle  about  the 

flKni|C  editions  of  councils,  whenas  we  know  that  many 

ere  this  time,  which  was  almost  B\e  hundred 

Christ,  the  councils  themselves  were  foully 

with  ungodly  prelatism,  and  so  far  plunged 

ambition,  as  that  it  stood  them  upon  long 

to  uphold  their  now  well  tasted  hierarchy  by 

6ir  pretext  soever  they  could,  in  like  manner  as 

learned  to  defend  many  other  gross  cor- 

by  as  ancient,  and  supposed  authentic  tradition 

?    And  what  hope  can  we  have  of  this 

to  warrant  us  a  matter,  four  hundred 

at  least  aboTe  their  time,  concerning  the  distinc- 

and  presbyter,  whenas  we  find  them  such 

of  things  before  their  eyes,  in  their  decrees 

between  bishop  and  bishop,  ackuowledg- 

for  the  apostolic  throne,  and  Peter,  in  tliat 

fir  the  rock,  the  basis,  and  the  foundation  of  the 

diorcfa  and  faith,  contrary  to  the  interpretation 

dman  ancient  fathers  ?  And  therefore  from  a  mistaken 

ften  did  they  give  to  Leo,  as  Peter's  successor,  a  kind 

if  peemiaence  above  the  whole  council,  as  Euagrius 

eipeawi;  (for  now  the  pope  was  come  to  that  height, 

•  Is  VFOgate  to  himself  by  bis  vicars  incompetible 

;)  and  yet  having  thus  yielded  to  Rome,  the 

primacy  for  spiritual  reasons,  as  they  thought, 

fktjamtiade  their  sitting  with  a  carnal  and  ambitious 

to  give  the  second  place  of  dignity  to  Constan- 

firom  reason  of  state,  because  it  was  New  Rome ; 

by  Uke  consequence  doubtless  of  earthly  privileges 

to  each  other  city,  was  the  bishop  thereof  to 

like  kis  place. 

I  Bay  say  again  therefore,  what  hope  can  we  have 

tf  saeh  a  council,  as,  beginning  in  the  spirit,  ended 

ia  the  flesh  ?     Much  rather  should  ue  attend  to 

Easebins,  the  ancientest  writer  extant  of  church- 

T,  notwithstanding  all  the  helps  he  had  above 

ooofesscs  in  the  4th  chapter  of  his  third  book, 

TW  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  tell  who  were  those  that 

woe  Irft  bishops  of  the  churches  by  the  apostles,  more 

1^  h\  what  a  man  might  gather  from  the  Acts  of  the 


Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  number 
he  reckons  Timothy  for  bishop  of  Ephesus.  So  as  majr 
plainly  appear,  that  this  tradition  of  bisboping  Timothy 
over  Ephesus  was  but  taken  for  granted  out  of  that 
place  in  St.  Paul,  which  was  only  an  intreating  him  to 
tarry  at  Ephesus,  to  do  something  left  him  in  charge. 
Now,  if  Eusebius,  a  famous  writer,  thought  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  tell  who  were  appointed  bishops  by  the  apostles, 
much  more  may  we  think  it  difficult  to  Leontius,  an 
obscure  bishop,  speaking  beyond  his  own  diocess :  and 
certainly  much  more  hard  was  it  for  either  of  them  to 
determine  what  kind  of  bishops  these  were,  if  they  had 
so  little  means  to  know  who  they  were ;  and  much  less 
reason  have  we  to  stand  to  their  definitive  sentence, 
seeing  they  have  been  so  rash  to  raise  up  such  lofly 
bishops  and  bishoprics  out  of  places  in  Scripture  merely 
misunderstood.  Thus  while  we  leave  the  Bible  to  gad 
afler  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  we  hear  the  ancients 
themselves  confessing,  that  what  knowledge  they  had 
in  this  point  was  such  as  they  had  gathered  from  the 
Bible. 

Since  therefore  antiquity  itself  hath  turned  over  the 
controversy  to  that  sovereign  book  which  we  had  fondly 
straggled  from,  we  shall  do  better  not  to  detain  this 
venerable  apparition  of  Leontius  any  longer,  but  dis- 
miss him  with  his  list  of  seven  and  twenty,  to  sleep 
unmolested  in  his  former  obscurity. 

Now  for  the  word  frpoi^us,  it  is  more  likely  that 
Timothy  never  knew  the  word  in  that  sense :  it  was 
the  vanity  of  those  next  succeeding  times  not  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  simplicity  of  scripture-phrase, 
but  must  make  a  new  lexicon  to  name  themselves  by ; 
one  will  be  called  irpotTd^,  or  antistes,  a  word  of  pre- 
cedence ;  another  would  be  termed  a  gfnostic,  as  Cle- 
mens ;  a  third  sacerdos,  or  priest,  and  talks  of  altars ; 
which  was  a  plain  sign  that  their  doctrine  began  to 
change,  for  which  they  must  change  their  expressions. 
But  that  place  of  Justin  Martjr  serves  rather  to  con- 
vince the  author,  than  to  make  for  him,  where  tlie  name 
wpotTMQ  rCiv  adtXtputv,  the  president  or  pastor  of  the 
brethren,  (for  to  what  end  is  he  their  president,  but  to 
teach  them  ?)  cannot  be  limited  to  signify  a  prelatical 
bishop,  but  rather  communicates  that  Greek  appella- 
tion to  every  ordinary  presbyter :  for  there  be  tells 
what  the  Christians  had  wont  to  do  in  their  several 
congregations,  to  read  and  cx|)ound,  to  pray  and  ad- 
minister, all  which  he  says  the  9rpoe?(^c,  or  antistes, 
did.  Are  these  the  offices  only  of  a  bishop,  or  shall 
wc  think  that  every  congregation  where  these  things 
were  done,  which  he  attributes  to  this  antistes,  had  a 
bishop  present  among  them.'*  Unless  they  had  as 
many  antistitcs  as  presbyters,  which  this  place  rather 
seems  to  imply ;  and  so  we  may  infer  even  from  their 
own  alleged  authority,  "  that  antistes  was  nothing  else 
but  presbyter." 

As  for  that  nameless  treatise  of  Timothy's  martyrdom, 
only  cited  by  Photius  that  lived  almost  nine  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  it  handsomely  follows  in  that  author 
the  martyrdom  of  the  seven  sleepers,  that  slept  (1  tell 
yon  but  what  mine  author  says)  three  hundred  and 
seventy  and  two  years  ;  for  so  long  they  had  been  shut 
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np  in  a  ca^e  without  meat,  and  were  found  living. 
This  story  of  Timothy's  Ephesian  bishopric,  aa  it  fol- 
lows in  order,  so  may  it  for  truth,  if  it  only  subsist  upon 
its  own  authority,  aa  it  doth ;  for  Photius  only  saith  he 
read  it,  he  does  not  arer  it.  That  other  legendary 
piece  found  among  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  sent  na 
from  the  shop  of  the  Jesuits  at  Louvain,  does  but  bear 
the  name  of  Polycrates;  how  truly,  who  can  tell? 
and  shall  have  some  more  weight  with  us,  when  Poly- 
crates can  persuade  us  of  that  which  he  affirms  in  the 
same  place  of  Eusebius's  fi fUi  book,  that  St.  John  was 
a  priest,  and  wore  the  golden  breastplate :  and  why 
should  he  convince  us  more  with  his  traditions  of 
Timothy's  episcopacy,  than  he  could  convince  Victor 
bishop  of  Rome  with  his  traditions  concerning  the  feast 
of  Easter,  who,  not  regarding  his  irrefragable  instances 
of  examples  taken  from  Philip  and  his  daughters  that 
were  prophetesses,  or  from  Polycarpus,  no  nor  from 
St  John  himself,  excommunicated  both  him,  and  all 
the  Asian  churches,  for  celebrating  their  Easter  judai- 
cally  ?  He  may  therefore  go  back  to  the  seven  bishops 
bis  kinsmen,  and  make  his  moan  to  them,  that  we 
esteem  his  traditional  ware  as  lightly  as  Victor  did. 

Those  of  Theodoret,  Felix,  and  John  of  Antioch,  are 
authorities  of  later  times,  and  therefore  not  to  be  re- 
ceived for  their  antiquity's  sake  to  give  in  evidence 
concerning  an  allegation,  wherein  writers,  so  much 
their  elders,  we  see  so  easily  miscarry.  What  if  they 
had  told  us  that  Peter,  who,  as  they  say,  lefl  Igfnatius 
bishop  of  Antioch,  went  aflerwards  to  Rome,  and  was 
bishop  there,  as  this  Ignatius,  and  Ircnieus,  and  all 
antiquity  with  one  mouth  deliver.*'  there  be  never- 
theless a  number  of  learned  and  wise  protcstants,  who 
have  written,  and  will  maintain,  that  Peter's  being 
at  Rome  as  bishop  cannot  stand  with  concordance  of 
Scripture. 

Now  come  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  to  shew  us,  first, 
that  Onesimus  was  bishop  of  Ephesus ;  next,  to  assert 
the  difference  of  bishop  and  presbyter:  wherein  I 
wonder  that  men,  teachers  of  the  protestant  religion, 
make  no  more  difficulty  of  imposing  upon  our  belief  a 
supposititious  offspring  of  some  dozen  epistles,  whereof 
&Ye  are  rejected  as  spurious,  containing  in  them  here- 
sies and  trifles;  which  cannot  agree  in  chronology 
w^ith  Ignatius,  entitling  him  archbishop  of  Antioch 
Theopolis,  which  name  of  Theopolis  that  city  had  not 
till  Justinian's  time,  long  after,  as  Cedrenus  mentions ; 
which  argues  both  the  barbarous  time,  and  the  un- 
skilful fraud  of  him  that  foisted  this  epistie  upon 
Ignatius.  In  the  episUe  to  those  of  Tarsus,  he  con- 
demns them  for  ministers  of  Satan,  that  say,  **  Christ 
is  God  above  all."  To  the  Philippians,  them  that 
kept  their  Easter  as  the  Asian  churches,  as  Polycarpus 
did,  and  them  that  fasted  upon  any  Saturday  or  Sunday, 
except  one,  he  counts  as  those  that  bad  slain  the  Lord. 
To  those  of  Antioch,  he  salutes  the  subdeacons,  chan- 
ters, porters,  and  exorcists,  as  if  these  had  been  orders 
of  the  church  in  his  time:  those  other  episties  less 
questioned,  are  yet  so  interlarded  with  corruptions,  as 
may  jusUy  endue  us  with  a  wholesome  suspicion  of  the 
rest.    As  to  the  Tralliaus,  he  writes,  that  *'  a  bishop 


bath  power  over  all  bejrond  all  gtQTenimeBl  mad  a 

thority  whatsoever."    Surely  then  no  pope  can  deti 

more  than  Ignatius  attributes  to  ereiy  bisbop;  b 

what  will  become  then  of  the  ardbbialH^  and  primsta 

if  every  bishop  in  Ignatiua's  judgment  be  aa  suprai 

as  a  pope  ?    To  the  Ephesiana,  sear  the  werj  pla 

from  whence  they  fetch  tbeir  proof  for  ^isoopae 

there  stands  a  line  that  casta  an  ill  hue  npon  all  d 

epistie  I  "  Let  no  man  err,"  aaitb  he,  **  mileaa  a  m 

be  within  the  rays  or  endoaure  of  the  ahar,  be  ia  4 

prived  of  the  bread  of  life."    I  say  not  bol  thb  may! 

stretched  to  a  figurative  constrvction;  but  jet  it  ki 

an  ill  look,  especially  being  followed  beneatli  with  tl 

mention  of  I  know  not  what  sacrifieea.     In  tlie  odbi 

epistie  to  Smyrna,  wherein  is  written  that  **  tbej  abod 

follow  their  bishop  as  Christ  did  bis  Father,  aad  tl 

presbytery  aa  the  aposUes ;"  not  to  speak  of  tbe  a 

sulse,  and  ill  laid  comparison,  this  cited  place  lies  opo 

the  very  brim  of  a  noted  corruption,  which,  bad  fit 

that  quote  this  passage  ventured  to  let  us  read,  all  me 

would  have  readily  seen  what  grain  the  testimony  bi 

been  of,  where  it  is  said,  **  that  it  is  not  lawful  witbai 

a  bishop  to  baptize,  nor  to  offer,  nor  to  do  aacriiieai 

What  can  our  church  make  of  these  phrases  but  am 

dalous  ?    And  but  a  litde  further  he  plainly  &Db  t 

contradict  the  spirit  of  God  in  Solomon,  judged  by  A 

words  themselves ;  "  My  son,"  saith  he,  **  bonoor  Oe 

and  the  king ;  but  I  say,  honour  God,  and  tbe  biibe 

as  high-priest,  bearing  the  image  of  God  acoordiag  I 

his  ruling,  and  of  Christ  according  to  his  prieatiai 

and  aflerhim  honour  the  king."    Excellent  IgaatiM 

can  ye  blame  the  prelates  for  making  much  of  tbi 

epbtie  ?    Certainly  if  this  epistie  can  serve  you  to  ai 

a  bishop  above  a  presbyter,  it  may  serve  you  next  I 

set  him  above  a  king.    These,  and  other  like  placcai 

abundance  through  all  those  short  episties,  muat  dtbc 

be  adulterate,  or  else  Ig^natius  was  not  Ignatina,  nor  i 

martyr,  but  most  adulterate,  and  corrupt  himself.    H 

the  midst,  therefore,  of  so  many  forgeries,  where  aba] 

we  fix  to  dare  say  tiiis  is  Ignatius  ?    As  for  bis  atyk 

who  knows  it,  so  disfiqrured  and  interrupted  aa  it  v 

except  they  think  that  where  they  meet  with  any  tbiii| 

sound,  and  orthodoxal,  there  they  find  Ignatiua.    Am 

then  they  believe  him  not  for  his  own  authority,  bl 

for  a  truth's  sake,  which  they  derive  firom  elsewben 

to  what  end  then  should  they  cite  him  as  authentic  la 

episcopacy,  when  they  cannot  know  what  is  autbeali 

in  him,  but  by  tbe  judgment  which  they  brought  witi 

them,  and  not  by  any  judgment  which  they  migb 

safely  learn  from  him  ?    How  can  they  bring  satiifiM 

tion  from  such  an  author,  to  whose  very  essence  ^ 

reader  must  be  fain  to  contribute  his  own  understaad 

ing  ?    Had  God  ever  intended  that  we  should  banr 

sought  any  part  of  useful  instruction  from  IgnatiiH 

doubtiess  he  would  not  have  so  ill  provided  for  om 

knowledge,  as  to  send  him  to  our  hands  in  this  broka 

and  disjointed  plight;  and  if  he  intended  no  a«d 

thing,  we  do  injuriously  in  thinking  to  taste  better  ^ 

pure  evangelic  manna,  by  seasoning  our  mouths  wid 

the  tainted  scraps  and  fragments  of  an  unknown  table 

and  searching  among  the  verminous  and  polluted  ng 
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fapped  wmwimu  from  the  toiliogf  sboulden  of  time, 
widi  these  deformedlj  to  quilt  and  interlace  the  entire, 
ihespotlas,  and  andecajing  robe  of  truth,  the  daug^bter 
lit  ef  timtj  hoi  of  Heaven,  only  bred  up  here  below  in 
ckrirtian  hearts,  between  two  grave  and  holy  nurses, 
tb  doctrine,  and  discipline  of  the  gospel. 

Ken  ioUows  Irenieus  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  is  cited 
to  Aon,  thai  Folycarpus  ^  was  made  bishop  of  Smyrna 
\jf  the  apostles  ;"*  and  this,  it  may  seem,  none  could 

tliaa  be  who  had  both  seen  and  heard  Poly- 
i:  bnt  when  did  he  hear  him  ?  Himself  confesses 
toikrinBi,  when  he  was  a  boy.  Whether  that  age  in 
bamm  wmj  not  be  liable  to  many  mistakings;  and 
vklher  a  boj  may  be  trusted  to  take  an  exact  account 
if  tbe  manner  of  a  church  constitution,  and  upon  what 
and  within  what  limits,  and  with  what  kind  of 
Poljcarpus  received  hb  charge,  let  a  man 
r,  ere  he  be  credulous.  It  will  not  be  denied 
ikt  he  ndgfat  have  seen  Polycarpus  in  his  youth,  a 
■m  of  great  eminence  in  the  church,  to  whom  the 
•ikcr  presbjten  mi^ht  give  way  for  his  virtue,  wisdom, 
od  the  leveience  of  his  age  ;  and  so  did  Anicetus, 
Uiy  of  B4mie,  even  in  his  own  city,  give  him  a  kind 
«f  priviij  in  administering  the  sacrament,  as  may  be 
mi  ia  Ensehius :  but  that  we  should  hence  conclude 

and  superior  order  from  the  young  observa- 


lim  tf  Ivencns,  nothing  yet  alleged  can  warrant  us ; 
we  shall  believe  such  as  would  face  us  down, 
Cahin  and,  after  him,  Beza  were  bishops  of  Ge- 
bfcanse  that  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  church, 
Aings  were  not  fully  composed,  their  worth  and 
ast  a  greater  share  of  business  upon  tbem, 
lad  directed  men's  eyes  principally  towards  them  : 
lai  yet  these  men  were  the  dissolvers  of  episcopacy. 
We  see  the  same  necessity  in  state  affairs ;  Brutus, 
to  expelled  the  kings  out  of  Rome,  was  for  the  time 
itnd  to  be  as  it  were  a  king  himself,  till  matters  were 
Ht  is  Gfdcr,  as  in  a  free  commonwealth.  He  that  had 
iwn  Prricks  lead  the  Athenians  which  way  he  listed, 
iiplj  would  have  said  he  had  been  their  prince ;  and 
jet  be  was  but  a  powerful  and  eloquent  man  in  a  de- 
■ocraey,  and  had  no  more  at  any  time  tlian  a  tempo- 
niT  and  elective  sway,  which  was  in  the  will  of  the 
people  when  to  abrogate.  And  it  is  most  likely  that  in 
the  cIiarchT  they  which  came  after  these  apostolic  men, 
Wii^  less  in  merit,  but  bigger  in  ambition,  strove  to 
iiTsde  tho«e  privileges  by  intrusion  and  plea  of  right, 
vliicb  Polycarpus,  and  others  like  him  possessed,  from 
6e  voluntary  surrender  of  men  subdued  by  the  excel- 
hicT  of  their  heavenly  gifls ;  which  because  their  suc- 
eoMTs  had  not,  and  so  could  neither  have  that  autlio- 
fkv,  it  was  their  policy  to  divulge  that  the  eminence 
which  Polycarpus  and  his  equals  enjoyed,  was  by  rijjfht 
of  eoDstitution,  not  by  free  tvUl  of  condescending.  And 
yet  thus  far  Ircnspus  makes  against  them,  as  in  that 
vcnr  place  ti>  call  Polycarpus  an  apostolical  presbyter. 
Bat  what  fidelity  his  relations  had  in  general,  we  can- 
lu  soomrr  learn  than  by  Eusebius,  who,  near  the  end 
of  ha  third  book,  speaking  of  Papias,  a  very  ancient 
viiter,  one  that  had  heard  St.  John,  and  was  known  to 
■aj  that  had  seen  and  been  acquainted  with  othen» 


of  the  apostles,  but  being  of  a  shallow  wit,  and  not 
understanding  those  traditions  which  he  received,  filled 
his  writings  with  many  new  doctrines,  and  fabulous 
conceits :  he  tells  us  there,  that  *'  divers  ecclesiastical 
men,  and  Irenieus  among  the  rest,  while  they  looked  at 
his  antiquity,  became  infected  with  his  errours.'*  Now, 
if  Ireneeus  was  so  rash  as  to  take  unexamined  opinions 
from  an  author  of  so  small  capacity,  when  he  was  a 
man,  we  should  be  more  rash  ourselves  to  rely  upon 
those  observations  which  he  made  when  he  was  a  boy. 
And  this  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  us  why  we  need 
no  longer  muse  at  the  spreading  of  many  idle  traditions 
so  soon  ailer  the  apostles,  while  such  as  tliis  Papias 
had  the  throwing  them  about,  and  the  inconsiderate 
zeal  of  the  next  age,  that  heeded  more  the  person  than 
the  doctrine,  had  the  gathering  them  up.  Wherever  a 
man,  who  had  been  any  way  conversant  with  the  apos- 
tles, was  to  be  found,  thither  flew  all  the  inquisitive 
ears,  although  the  exercise  of  right  instructing  was 
changed  into  the  curiosity  of  impertinent  fabling: 
where  the  mind  was  to  be  edified  with  solid  doctrine, 
there  the  fancy  was  soothed  with  solemn  stories :  with 
less  fervency  was  studied  what  St  Paul  or  St  John 
had  written,  than  was  listened  to  one  that  could  say, 
Here  he  taught,  here  he  stood,  this  was  his  stature ; 
and  thus  he  went  habited ;  and,  O  happy  this  house 
that  harboured  him,  and  that  cold  stone  whereon  he 
rested,  this  village  wherein  he  wrought  such  a  miracle, 
and  that  pavement  bedewed  with  the  warm  cflTusion  of 
his  last  blood,  that  sprouted  up  into  eternal  roses  to 
crown  his  martyrdom.  Thus,  while  all  their  thoughts 
were  poured  out  upon  circumstances,  and  the  gazing 
after  such  men  as  had  sat  at  table  with  the  apostles, 
(many  of  which  Christ  hath  professed,  yea,  though 
they  had  cast  out  devils  in  his  name,  he  will  not  know 
at  the  last  day,)  by  this  means  they  lost  their  time,  and 
truanted  in  the  fundamental  grounds  of  saving  know- 
ledge, as  was  seen  shortly  by  their  writinjjps.  Lastly, 
for  Irenceus,  we  have  cause  to  think  him  less  judicious 
in  his  reports  from  hand  to  hand  of  what  the  apostles 
did,  when  we  find  him  so  negli<^ent  in  keeping  the 
faith  which  they  wrote,  as  to  say  in  his  third  book 
against  heresies,  that  "  the  obedience  of  Mary  was  the 
cause  of  salvation  to  herself  and  all  mankind;"  and 
in  his  fifth  book,  that  '*  as  Eve  was  seduced  to  fly 
God,  so  the  virgin  Mary  was  persuaded  to  obey  God, 
that  the  virgin  Mary  might  be  made  the  advocate  of 
the  virgin  Eve."  Thus  if  Ireuoeus,  for  his  nearness  to 
the  apostles,  must  be  the  patron  of  episcopacy  to  us, 
it  is  no  marvel  though  he  be  the  patron  of  idolatry  to 
tlie  papist,  for  the  same  cause.  To  the  epistle  of  those 
brethren  of  Sniynia,  that  write  the  martyrdom  of  Poly- 
carpus, and  style  him  an  apostolical  and  prophetical 
doctor,  and  bishop  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  I  could 
be  content  to  give  some  credit  for  the  great  honour  and 
aflTcction  which  I  see  those  brethren  bear  him ;  and  not 
undeservedly,  if  it  be  true,  which  they  there  say,  that 
he  was  a  prophet,  and  had  a  voice  from  heaven  to  com- 
fort him  at  his  death,  which  tliey  could  hear,  but  the 
rest  could  not  for  tlie  noise  and  tumult  that  was  in  the 
place  ;  and  besides,  if  his  body  were  so  precious  to  the 
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Christians,  that  he  was  nerer  wont  to  pull  off  his  shoes 
for  one  or  other  that  still  strove  to  have  the  office, 
that  thej  might  come  in  to  touch  his  feet ;  yet  a  light 
scruple  or  two  I  would  gladly  be  resolved  in:  if 
Polycarpus  (who,  as  they  say,  was  a  prophet  that 
never  failed  in  wliat  he  foretold)  had  declared  to  his 
friends,  that  he  knew,  by  vision,  he  should  die  no  other 
death  than  burning,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  fire, 
when  it  came  to  proof,  would  not  do  his  work,  but 
starting  off  like  a  full  sail  firom  the  mast,  did  but  reflect 
a  golden  light  upon  his  unviolated  limbs,  exhaling 
such  a  sweet  odour,  as  if  all  the  incense  of  Arabia  had 
been  burning ;  insomuch  that  when  the  billmen  saw 
that  the  fire  was  overawed,  and  could  not  do  the  deed, 
one  of  them  steps  to  him  and  stabs  him  with  a  sword, 
at  which  wound  such  abundance  of  blood  gushed  forth 
as  quenched  the  fire.  By  all  this  relation  it  appears 
not  how  the  fire  was  guilty  of  his  death,  and  then  how 
can  his  prophecy  be  fulfilled  ?  Next,  how  the  standers- 
by  could  be  so  soon  weary  of  such  a  glorious  sight,  and 
such  a  fragrant  smell,  as  to  hasten  the  executioner  to 
put  out  the  fire  with  the  martyr's  blood ;  unless  perhaps 
they  thought,  as  in  all  perfumes,  that  the  smoak  would 
be  more  odorous  than  the  flame :  yet  these  good  bre- 
thren say  be  was  bishop  of  Smyrna.  No  man  ques- 
tions it,  if  bishop  and  presbyter  were  anciently  all  one, 
and  how  does  it  appear  by  any  thing  in  this  testimony 
that  they  were  not  ?  If  among  his  other  high  titles  of 
prophetical,  apostolical,  and  most  admired  of  those 
times,  he  be  also  styled  bishop  of  the  church  of  Smyrna 
in  a  kind  of  speech,  which  the  rhetoricans  call  kot 
^oxl^9' for  his  excellence  sake,  as  being  the  most  fa- 
mous of  all  the  Smymian  presbyters;  it  cannot  be 
proved  neither  from  this  nor  that  other  place  of  Ire- 
neeus,  that  he  was  therefore  in  distinct  and  monarchical 
order  above  the  other  presbyters ;  it  is  more  probable, 
that  if  the  whole  presbyteiy  had  been  as  renowned  as 
he,  they  would  have  termed  every  one  of  them  severally 
bishop  of  Smyrna.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  read  some- 
times of  two  bishops  in  one  place ;  and  had  all  the 
presbyters  there  been  of  like  worth,  we  might  perhaps 
have  read  of  twenty. 

Tertullian  accosts  us  next,  (for  Polycrates  hath  had 
his  answer,)  whose  testimony,  state  but  the  question 
right,  is  of  no  more  force  to  deduce  episcopacy,  than 
the  two  former.  He  says  that  the  church  of  Smynia 
had  Polycarpus  placed  there  by  John,  and  the  church 
of  Rome,  Clement  ordained  by  Peter ;  and  so  the  rest 
of  tlie  churches  did  shew  what  bishops  tliey  had  receiv- 
ed by  the  appointment  of  the  apostles.  None  of  this 
will  be  contradicted,  for  wc  have  it  out  of  the  Scripture 
that  bishops  or  presbyters,  which  were  the  same,  were 
lefl  by  the  apostles  in  every  church,  and  they  might 
perhaps  gi\e  some  special  charge  to  Clement,  or  Poly- 
carpus, or  Linus,  and  put  some  special  trust  in  them  for 
the  experience  they  had  of  their  faith  and  constancy ; 
it  remains  yet  to  be  evinced  out  of  this  and  the  like 
places,  which  will  never  be,  that  the  word  bishop  is 
otherviise  taken,  than  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul  and 
The  Acts,  for  an  order  above  presbyters.  We  grant 
them  bishops,  wc  grant  them  worthy  men,  we  grant 


them  placed  in  several  chorches  by  the  apottlet ;  we 
grant  that  Ireueus  and  TertuUimn affirm  this;  Init  dut 
they  were  placed  in  a  superior  order  above  tlie  |it€ahy> 
tery,  shew  from  all  these  words  why  we  ahoold  gnuiL 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  the  apostle  leh  this  nan 
in  Rome,  and  that  other  in  Ephesus,  but  to  abew  wi 
they  altered  their  own  decree  set  down  by  SL  Fw1« 
and  made  all  the  presbyters  onderlings  to  one 
But  suppose  Tertullian  bad  made  an  imparity 
none  was  originally,  should  he  move 
to  prove  an  imparity  between  God  the  FatlMr, 
God  the  Son,  as  these  words  import  in  bis  book  agiimt 
Praxeas  ?  '*  The  Father  is  the  whole  substanee,  Knt  tha 
Son  a  derivation,  and  portion  of  the  whole,  aa  be 
self  professes,  because  the  Father  is  greater  than 
Believe  him  now  for  a  faithful  relater  of 
whom  you  see  such  an  unfaithful  expounder  of  the 
Scripture :  besides,  in  his  time,  all  allowable 
was  now  lost  For  this  same  aathor,  wliom  yon 
to  testify  the  ordination  of  Clement  to  the  biahopiiB  of 
Rome  by  Peter,  testifies  also,  in  the  beginning  of  III 
treatise  concerning  chastity,  that  the  bishop  of  Boitt 
did  then  use  to  send  forth  his  edicts  by  the  name  if 
Pontifex  Maximus,  and  Episcopus  Episcopomm,  Md 
priest,  and  bishop  of  bishops :  for  shame  then  do  Mt 
urge  that  authority  to  keep  up  a  bishop,  that  will  s^ 
cessarily  engage  you  to  set  up  a  pope.  As  litde  en 
your  advantage  be  from  Hegesippus,  an  histofian  af 
the  same  time,  not  extant,  but  cited  by  Eoaebioa:  Ui 
words  are,  that  *'  in  every  city  all  things  so  stood  in 
his  time  as  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  oar  Loid  tt 
preach."  If  they  stood  so,  then  stood  not  biabopa 
above  presbyters ;  for  what  our  Lord  and  his  disciplai 
taught,  God  be  thanked,  we  have  no  need  to  g» 
learn  of  him :  and  you  may  as  well  hope  to  pemoade 
us  out  of  the  same  author,  that  James  the  brother  of 
our  Lord  was  a  Nazarite,  and  that  to  him  only  it  waa 
lawful  to  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies ;  that  bis  food 
was  not  upon  any  thing  that  had  life,  fish  or  fleik; 
that  he  used  no  woollen  garments,  but  only  linen, 
so  as  he  trifles  on. 

If  therefore  the  tradition  of  the  church  were 
grown  so  ridiculous,  and  disconsenting  from  tbe  doe- 
trine  of  the  apostles,  even  in  those  points  which  wtn 
of  least  moment  to  men*s  particular  ends,  how  wdi 
may  we  be  assured  it  was  much  more  degenerated  in 
point  of  episcopacy  and  precedency,  things  whiA 
could  afford  such  plausible  pretences,  such  commo- 
dious traverses  for  ambition  and  avarice  to  lurk  h^ind! 

As  for  those  Britain  bishops  which  you  cite,  take 
heed  what  you  do ;  for  our  Britain  bishops,  less  ancient 
than  these,  were  remarkable  for  nothing  more  than 
their  poverty,  as  Sulpitius  Severus  and  Beda  can  m* 
member  you  of  examples  good  store. 

Lastly,  (for  the  fabulous  Metaphrastes  is  not  worth 
an  answer,)  that  authority  of  Clemens  Alexandrinna  ii 
not  to  be  found  in  all  his  works ;  and  wherever  it  be 
extant,  it  is  in  contn>versy,  whether  it  be  Clement^  or 
no ;  or  if  it  were,  it  says  only  that  St  John  in  some 
places  constituted  bishops:  questionless  he  did,  Imt 
where  docs  Clemens  say  he  set  diem  above  presbytcn' 
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Np  Ban  will  gminsay  the  constitution  of  bishops :  but 
Ik  luaiag  them  to  a  superior  and  distinct  order  abo?e 
prabften,  seeing  the  goqiel  makes  tbem  one  and  the 
nae  thing,  a  thousand  such  allegations  as  these  will 
Ml  fire  fwylatical  episcopacy  one  chapel  of  ease  above 
a  pirish  cburcb.    And  thus  much  for  this  cloud  I  can- 
Mi  aj  latber  than  peUj  fog  of  witnesses,  with  which 
■en  would  cast  a  mist  before  us,  to  deduce 
cnbed  episcopacy  from  apostolic  times.    Now, 
,  as  all  men  well  know,  it  be  the  wonted  shift 
if  efiMT,  and  Ibnd  opinion,  when  they  find  themselves 
•rthvcd  by  the  Bible,  and  forsaken  of  sound  reason, 
li  ktake  tlwni  with  all  speed  to  their  old  startinghole 
flf  tndttioB,  and  that  wild  and  overgrown  covert  of  an- 
tifaity,  tbinking  to  farm  there  at  large  room,  and  find 
gMd  stabling,  yet  thus  much  their  own  deified  an- 
Ofaity  betrays  them  to  inform  us,  that  tradition  hath 
.  kid  very  seldom  or  never  the  gift  of  persuasion ;  as 
thai  wfaieb  charch-histories  report  of  those  east  and 
wnacn  paachalists,  formerly  spoken  of,  will  declare. 
Wbo-voald  have  thought  that  Polycarpus  on  the  one 
mk  coald  have  erred  in  what  he  saw  St.  John  do,  or 
AskciBi  bishop  of  Rome  on  the  other  side,  in  what  he 
m  mmt  of  his  friends  might  pretend  to  have  seen  St 
Iterir  St.  Paul  do;  and  yet  neitlier  of  these  could 
peenade  either  when  to  keep  Easter  ?  The  like  frivol- 
MieMtenCion  troubled  the  primitive  English  churches, 
vktie  Colmanus  and  Wilfride  on  either  side  deducing 
tkdr  opinions,  the  one  from  the  undeniable  example  of 
Init  John,  and   the  learned  bishop  Anatolius,  and 
hrtly  the  miraculous  Columba,  the  other  from  Saint 
Feler  and  the  Nicene  council ;  could  gain  no  ground 
ack  of  other,  till  King  Oswy,  perceiving  no  likelihood 
•f  ending  the  controversy  that  way,  was  fain  to  decide 
it  kimM^If,  good, king,  with  that  small  knowledge  where- 
«'b}i  those  times  had  furnished  him.     So  when  those 
pMft  Greek  emperors  began,  as  Cedrenus  relates,  to 
pa  down  monks,  and  abolish  ima<(^es,  the  old  idolaters, 
iadiniT   themselves  blasted,  and  driven  back  by  the 
pn-tiiling  light  of  the  Scripture,  sent  out  their  sturdy 
Lio!:i$  called  the  Abraniitcs,  to  allege  for  images  the 
uicieot  fathers   Dionysius,  and  this  our  objected  Ire- 
Bwi:  nay,  they  were  so  highHown  in  their  antiquity, 
Uai  thry  uiiderttNik  to  bring  the  apostles,  and  Luke 
iW  rvangelist,  yea  Christ  himself,  from  certain  records 
tkii  vere  then  current,  to  patronize  their  idolatry :  yet 
iif  all  this  the  worthy  emperor  Theophilus,  even  in 
tfai5<  dark  times,  chose  rather  to  nourish  himself  and 
ki<fK-nple  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  gospel,  than  to 
driok  fn>m  the  mixed  confluence  of  so  many  corrupt 
as'lp^a.somius  waters,  as  tradition  would  have  persuad- 
^  bim  to,  by  most  ancient  seeming  authorities.     In 
likr  manner  all  the  reformed  churches  abroad,  uiithron- 
ia^r  r]ji.scopary,  doubtless  were  not  ignorant  of  these 
l^<iDi«inir-:«  alleged  to  <lraw  it  in  a  line  from  the  apos- 
lim'  liavs:  for  surelv  the  author  will  not  think  he  hath 
WDiitrbt  US  now  any  new  authorities  or  considerations 
iri'»  thtr  world,  which  the  reformers  in  other  places 
9f-r*-  not  advised  of:  and  yet  we  sec,  the  intercession 
«^  all  these  apostolic  fathers  could  not  prevail  with 
tWa  to  alter  their  resolved  decree  of  reducing  into 


order  their  usurping  and  over-provendered  episcopants ; 
and  God  hath  blessed  their  work  this  hundred  years 
with  a  prosperous  and  stedfast,  and  still  happy  success. 
And  this  may  serve  to  prove  the  insufficiency  of  these 
present  episcopal  testimonies,  not  only  in  themselves 
but  in  the  account  of  those  ever  that  have  been  the  fol- 
lowers of  truth.    It  will  next  behove  us  to  consider  the 
inconvenience  we  fall  into,  by  using  ourselves  to  be 
guided  by  these  kind  of  testimonies.     He  that  thinks 
it  the  part  of  a  well-learned  man  to  have  read  diligently 
the  ancient  stories  of  the  church,  and  to  be  no  stranger 
in  the  volumes  of  the  fathers,  shall  have  all  judicious 
men  consenting  with  him ;  not  hereby  to  eontroL,  and 
new  fangle  the  Scripture,  God  forbid !  but  to  mark  how 
corruption  and  apostasy  crept  in  by  degrees,  and  to 
gather  up  wherever  we  find  the  remaining  sparks  of 
original  truth,  wherewith  to  stop  the  mouths  of  our  ad- 
versaries, and  to  bridle  them  with  their  own  curb,  who 
willingly  pass  by  that  which  is  orthodoxal  in  them, 
and  studiously  cull  out  that  which  is  commentitious,and 
best  for  their  turns,  not  weighing  the  fathers  in  the  bal- 
ance of  Scripture,  but  Scripture  in  the  balance  of  the 
fathers.    If  we,  therefore,  making  first  the  gospel  our 
rule  and  oracle,  shall  take  the  good  which  we  light  on 
in  the  fathers,  and  set  it  to  oppose  the  evil  which  other 
men  seek  from  them,  in  this  way  of  skirmish  we  shall 
easily  master  all  superstition  and  false  doctrine ;  but 
if  we  turn  this  our  discreet  and  wary  usage  of  them 
into  a  blind  devotion  towards  them,  and  whatsoever  we 
find  written  by  tbem ;  we  both  forsake  our  own  grounds 
and  reasons  which  led  us  at  first  to  part  from  Rome, 
that  is,  to  hold  the  Scriptures  against  all  antiquity ;  we 
remove  our  cause  into  our  adversaries*  own  court,  and 
take  up  there  those  cast  principles,  which  will  soon 
cause  us  to  soder  up  with  them  again ;  inasmuch  as 
believing  antiquity  for  iL*ielf  in  any  one  point,  we  bring 
an  engagement  upon  ourselves  of  assenting  to  all  that 
it  charges  upon  us.     For  suppose  we  should  now,  neg- 
lecting that  which  is  clear  in  Scripture,  that  a  bishop 
and  presbyter  is  all  one  both  in  name  and  oflice,  and 
that  what  was  done  l)y  Timothy  and  Titus,  executing 
an  extraordinary  place,  as  fellow-labourers  with  the 
apostles,  and  of  a  universal  charge  in  planting  Chris- 
tianity tlirouyh  divers  regions,  cannot  be  drawn  into 
particular  and  daily  example ;  suppose  that  neglecting 
this  clearness  of  the  text,  we  should,  by  the  uncertain 
and  corrupted  writings  of  succeeding  times,  determine 
that  bishop  and  presbyter  are  different,  because  we  dare 
not  deny  what  Ignatius,  or  rather  the  Perkin  Warbcck 
of  Ignatius,  says;  then  must  we  be  constrained  to  take 
upou  ourselves  a  thousand  superstitions  and  falsities, 
which  the  pa|>ists  w  ill  prove  us  down  in,  from  as  good 
authorities,  and  as  ancient  as  these  that  set  a  bishop 
above  a  presbyter.     And  the  plain  truth  is,  that  when 
any  of  our  men,  of  those  that  are  wedded  to  antiquity, 
come  to  dispute  with  a  papist,  and  leaving  the  Scrip- 
tures put  themselves  without  appeal  to  the  sentence  of 
synods  and  councils,  using  in  the  cause  of  Siou  the 
hired  soldiery  of  revolted  Israel;  wIutc  they  give  the 
Komanists  one   buff,  tluy  receive   two   counterbuffs. 
Were  it  therefore  but  iu  tliis  regard,  every  true  bishop 
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tboold  be  afraid  to  oonqiier  in  his  cause  bjr  snob  autho- 
rities as  these,  which  if  we  admit  for  the  authority's 
sake,  we  open  a  broad  passage  for  a  multitude  of  doc- 
trines, that  hare  no  ground  in  Scripture,  to  break  in 
upon  us. 

Lastly,  I  do  not  know,  it  being  undeniable  that  there 
are  but  two  ecclesiastical  orders,  bishops  and  deacons, 
mentioned  in  the  gospel,  how  it  can  be  less  than  im- 
piety to  make  a  demur  at  that,  which  is  there  so  per- 
^cuous,  confronting  and  paralleling  the  sacred  ymtj 
of  St  Paul  with  the  offals  and  sweepings  of  antiquity, 
that  met  as  accidentally  and  absurdly,  as  Epicurus's 
atoms,  to  patch  up  a  Leucippean  Ignatius,  inclining 
rather  to  make  this  phantasm  an  expounder,  or  indeed 
a  depraver  of  St.  Paul,  than  St  Paul  an  examiner,  and 
discoverer  of  this  impostorship ;  nor  caring  how  slightly 
they  put  off  the  verdict  of  holy  text  unsalved,  that  says 
plainly  there  be  but  two  orders,  so  they  maintain  the 
reputation  of  their  imaginary  doctor  that  proclaims 
three.  Certainly  if  Christ's  apostle  have  set  down  but 
two,  then  according  to  his  own  words,  though  he  him- 


self should  unsay  it,  and  not  only  the  angel  of  Satyrw^ 
but  an  angel  firom  heaven,  should  bear  im  down  thai 
there  be  three.  Saint  Paul  has  doomed  him  twice,''  LsC 
him  be  accursed ;"  for  Christ  hath  pronoanoed  dut  m 
tittle  of  his  word  shall  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  if  aaf 
jot  be  alterable,  it  is  as  possible  that  all  should  periAt 
and  this  shall  be  our  righteousness,  our  aaii|de  warmi^ 
and  strong  assurance,  both  now  and  at  the  last  A^j 
never  to  be  ashamed  of^  against  all  the  heaped 
of  angek  and  martyrs,  councils  and  fathers,  urged 
us,  if  we  have  given  ourselves  up  to  be  taught  hgr  At 
puro  and  living  precept  of  God's  word  only ;  whid^ 
without  more  additions,  nay  with  a  fbfbiddin|^of  thM^ 
hath  within  itself  the  promise  of  eternal  life,  tha 
of  all  our  wearisome  labours,  and  all  our 
hopes.  But  if  any  shall  strive  to  set  up  his  epbod  i 
teraphim  of  antiquity  against  the  brightneaa  and 
fection  of  the  gospel ;  let  him  fear  lest  he  and  his 
be  turned  into  Bosheth.  And  thus  much  may 
to  shew,  that  the  pretended  episcopacy  cannot  he 
duoed  from  the  apostolical  times. 
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URGED  AGAINST  PRELATY. 


IN  TWO  BOOKS. 


[FWtT  rvBLitaxD  1641.] 


THE   PREFACE. 


In  the  publishing  of  human  laws,  which  for  the  most  part  aim  not  beyond  the  good  of  civil  society,  to  set  thcw 
barely  forth  to  the  people  without  reason  or  preface,  like  a  physical  prescript,  or  only  with  threatenings,  as  it 
were  a  lordly  command,  in  the  judgment  of  Plato  was  thought  to  be  done  neither  generously  nor  wisely.  Hit 
adrice  was,  seeing  that  persuasion  certainly  is  a  more  winning  and  more  manlike  way  to  keep  men  in  obedieaee 
than  fear,  that  to  such  laws  as  were  of  principal  moment,  there  should  be  used  as  an  induction  some  weU-tempcnd 
discourse,  shewing  bow  good, how  guinful,  how  happy  it  must  needs  be  to  live  according  to  honesty  and  jnstiee; 
which  being  uttered  with  those  native  colours  and  graces  of  speech,  as  true  eloquence,  the  daughter  of  Tirtw^ 
can  best  bestow  upon  her  mother's  praises,  would  so  incite,  and  in  a  manner  charm,  the  multitude  into  the  lofU 
of  that  which  is  really  good,  as  to  embrace  it  erer  after,  not  of  custom  and  awe,  which  most  men  doy  bat  af 
choice  and  purpose,  with  true  and  constant  delight.  But  this  practice  we  may  learn  from  a  better  and  im|» 
ancient  authority  than  any  heathen  writer  hath  to  gpire  us ;  and  indeed  being  a  point  of  so  high  wisdom  aid 
worth,  how  could  it  be  but  we  should  find  it  in  that  book,  within  whose  sacred  context  all  wisdom  is  unlbldedf 
Moses,  therefore,  the  only  lawgiver  that  we  can  believe  to  have  been  visibly  taught  of  God,  knowing  how  ran 
it  was  to  write  laws  to  men  whose  hearts  were  not  fiist  seasoned  with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  woflo^ 
began  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  a  prologue  to  his  laws ;  which  Josephus  right  well  hath  noted:  that  the 
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•f  ibe  Jews,  leading  therein  the  uniTeraal  goodness  of  God  to  aU  creatures  in  the  creation,  and  his  peculiar 
ftrwr  to  them  in  his  election  of  Abraham  their  ancestor  from  whom  they  could  derire  so  many  blessings  upon 
AfielTCi,  might  be  moTcd  to  obey  sincerely,  by  knowing  so  good  a  reason  of  their  obedience.     If  then,  in  the 
nlBJiiisliation  of  dril  justice,  and  under  the  obscurity  of  ceremonial  rites,  such  care  was  had  by  the  wisest  of 
ife  heathen,  mnd  by  Moses  among  the  Jews,  to  instruct  them  at  least  in  a  general  reason  of  that  government  to 
wlicb  their  subjection  was  required;  how  much  more  ought  the  members  of  the  church,  under  the  gospel,  seek 
toiaftfM  their  understanding  in  the  reason  of  that  gOTcmment,  which  the  church  claims  to  have  over  them ! 
fiyirisliy  lor  that  church  hath  in  her  immediate  cure  those  inner  parts  and  affections  of  the  mind,  where  the 
■tt  sf  feaaoB  is  having  power  to  examine  our  spiritual  knowledge,  and  to  demand  from  us,  in  God's  behalf,  a 
svfiee  entirely  reasonable.    But  because  about  Uie  manner  and  order  of  this  government,  whether  it  ought  to 
WfRsbytcrial  or  prelatical,  such  endless  question,  or  rather  uproar,  is  arisen  in  this  land,  as  may  be  justly  termed 
wlat  the  fisTer  is  to  the  physicians,  the  eternal  reproach  of  our  divines,  whilst  other  profound  clerks  of  late, 
Ifitatly,  aa  they  conceive,  to  the  advancement  of  prelaty,  are  so  earnestly  meting  out  the  Lydian  proconsular 
iaa,  to  make  good  the  prime  metropolis  of  Ephesus,  as  if  some  of  our  prelates  in  all  haste  meant  to  change  their 
Sill,  and  become  neighbours  to  the  English  bishop  of  Chalcedon ;  and  whilst  good  Breerwood  as  busily  bestirs 
Unsdf  in  onr  vulgar  tongue,  to  divide  precisely  the  three  patriarchates  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch ;  and 
whether  to  any  of  these  England  doth  belong :  I  shall  in  the  mean  while  not  cease  to  hope,  through  the  meicy 
tad  grace  of  Christ,  the  bead  and  husband  of  his  church,  that  England  shortly  is  to  belong,  neither  to  see  pa- 
trivcbal  nor  see  prelatical,  but  to  the  faithful  feeding  and  disciplining  of  that  ministerial  order,  which  the  blessed 
ifNtles  constituted  throughout  the  churches ;  and  this  I  shall  assay  to  prove,  can  be  no  other  than  presbjrtera  and 
And  if  any  man  incline  to  think  I  undertake  a  task  too  difficult  for  my  years,  I  trust  through  the  su- 
enlightening  assistance  far  otherwise ;  for  my  years,  be  they  few  or  many,  what  imports  it  ?  So  they  bring 
let  that  be  looked  on :  and  for  the  task,  from  hence  that  the  question  in  hand  is  so  needful  to  be  known 
atlhii  time,  chiefly  by  every  meaner  capacity,  and  contains  in  it  the  explication  of  many  admirable  and  heavenly 
pirikyes  reached  out  to  us  by  the  gospel,  I  conclude  the  task  must  be  easy :  God  having  to  this  end  ordained 
hk  fospel  to  be  the  revelation  of  his  power  and  wisdom  in  Christ  Jesus.    And  this  is  one  depth  of  his  wisdom, 
Ast  ke  could  so  plainly  reveal  so  great  a  measure  of  it  to  the  gross  distorted  apprehension  of  decayed  mankind. 
Let  others,  therefore,  dread  and  shun  the  Scriptures  for  their  darkness ;  I  shall  wish  I  may  deserve  to  be  reckon- 
ed iSKMig  those  who  admire  and  dwell  upon  them  for  their  clearness.    And  this  seems  to  be  the  cause  why  in 
Amc  places  of  holy  writ,  wherein  is  treated  of  church-government,  the  reasons  thereof  are  not  formally  and 
pnleswdly  set  down,  because  to  him  that  heeds  attentively  the  drifl  and  scope  of  christian  profession, 
ikj  easily  imply  themselTcs;  which  thing  further  to  explain,  having  now  prefaced  enough,  I  shall  no 
hagcr  defer. 


CHAP.  I. 


That  church-government  itpretcrihed  in  the  gospel^  and  that  to  tay  otherwise  is  unsound. 


Ta£  tii>4  and  jrrcatest  reason  of  church-government  we 
BIT  securely,  with  the  assent  of  many  on  the  adverse 
fui,  affirm  to  be,  because  we  find  it  so  ordained  and 
Kt  Mit  to  us  by  the  appuintment  of  God  in  the  Scrip- 
laro ;  but  whether  this  be  presbyterial,  or  prelatical,  it 
eaanot  be  brought  to  the  scanning,  until  I  have  said 
what  is  meet  to  some  who  do  not  think  it  for  the  ease 
of  their  inconsequent  opinions,  to  grant  that  church- 
discipline  is  platformed  in  the  Bible,  but  that  it  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  men.     To  this  conceit  of  theirs  I 
answer,  that  it  is  both  unsound  and  untrue ;  for  there 
b  ar»t  that  thing  in  the  world  of  more  grave  and  ur- 
frat  importance  throughout  the  whole  life  of  man,  than 
ii  dUcipiioe.     What  need  I  instance  P    He  that  hath 
fcad  with  judgment,  of  nations  and  commonwealths, 
«f  cities  and  camps,  of  peace  and  war,  sea  and  land, 
vin  readily  agree  that  the  flourishing  and  decaying  of 


all  civil  societies,  all  the  moments  and  turnings  of  hu- 
man occasions,  are  moved  to  and  fro  as  upon  the  axle 
of  discipline.  So  that  whatsoever  power  or  sway  in 
mortal  things  weaker  men  have  attributed  to  for- 
tune, I  durst  with  more  confidence  (the  honour  of 
Divine  Providence  ever  saved)  ascribe  either  to  the 
vigour  or  the  slackness  oi  discipline.  Nor  is  there  any 
sociable  perfection  in  this  life,  civil  or  sacred,  that  can 
be  above  discipline ;  but  she  is  that  which  with  her 
musical  cords  preserves  and  holds  all  the  parts  thereof 
together.  Hence  in  those  perfect  armies  of  Cyrus  in 
Xenophon,  and  Scipio  in  the  Roman  stories,  the  excel- 
lence of  military  skill  was  esteemed,  not  by  the  not 
needing,  but  by  the  readiest  submitting  to  the  edicts 
of  their  commander.  And  certainly  discipline  is  not 
only  the  removal  of  disorder;  but  if  any  visible  shape 
can  be  given  to  divine  things,  the  very  visible  shape 
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and  image  of  Tirtue,  whereby  she  is  not  only  seen  in 
the  regular  gestures  and  motions  of  her  heavenly  paces 
as  she  walks,  but  also  makes  the  harmony  of  her  Toice 
audible  to  mortal  ears.  Yea,  the  angels  themselves,  in 
whom  no  disorder  is  feared,  as  the  apostle  that  saw  them 
in  his  rapture  describes,  are  distinguished  and  quater- 
nioned  into  the  celestial  princedoms  and  satrapies,  ac- 
cording as  God  himself  has  writ  his  imperial  decrees 
through  the  great  provinces  of  heaven.  The  state  also 
of  the  blessed  in  paradise,  though  never  so  perfect,  is 
not  therefore  left  without  discipline,  whose  golden  sur- 
veying reed  marks  out  and  measures  every  quarter  and 
circuit  of  New  Jerusalem.  Yet  is  it  not  to  be  conceived, 
that  those  eternal  effluences  of  sanctity  and  love  in  the 
glorified  saints  should  by  this  means  be  confined  and 
cloyed  with  repetition  of  that  which  is  prescribed,  but 
that  our  happiness  may  orb  itself  into  a  thousand  va- 
gancies  of  glory  and  delight,  and  with  a  kind  of  eccen- 
trical equation  be,  as  it  were,  an  invariable  planet  of  joy 
and  felicity ;  how  much  less  can  we  believe  that  God 
would  leave  his  firail  and  feeble,  though  not  less  belov- 
ed church  here  below,  to  the  perpetual  stumble  of  con- 
jecture and  disturbance  in  this  our  dark  voyage,  without 
the  card  and  compass  of  discipline !  Which  is  so  hard 
to  be  of  man*s  making,  that  we  may  see  even  in  the 
guidance  of  a  civil  state  to  worldly  happiness,  it  is  not 
for  every  learned,  or  every  wise  man,  though  many  of 
them  consult  in  common,  to  invent  or  frame  a  disci- 
pline :  but  if  it  be  at  all  the  work  of  man,  it  must  be  of 
such  a  one  as  is  a  true  knower  of  himself,  and  in  whom 
contemplation  and  practice,  wit,  prudence,  fortitude, 
and  eloquence,  must  be  rarely  met,  both  to  comprehend 
the  hidden  causes  of  things,  and  span  in  his  thoughts 
all  the  various  effects,  that  passion  or  complexion  can 
work  in  man*s  nature ;  and  hereto  must  his  hand  be  at 
defiance  with  gain,  and  his  heart  in  all  virtues  heroic ; 
so  far  is  it  from  the  ken  of  these  wretched  projectors  of 
ours,  that  bescrawl  their  pamphlets  every  day  with  new 
forms  of  government  for  our  church.  And  therefore  all 
the  ancient  lawgivers  were  either  truly  inspired,  as 
Moses,  or  were  such  men  as  with  authority  enough 
might  give  it  out  to  be  so,  as  Minos,  Lycurgus,  Numa, 
because  they  wisely  forethought  that  men  would  never 
quietly  submit  to  such  a  discipline  as  had  not  more  of 
God^s  hand  in  it  than  man's.  To  come  within  the 
narrowness  of  household  government,  observation  will 
shew  us  many  deep  counsellors  of  state  and  judges  to 
demean  themselves  incorruptly  in  the  settled  course  of 
affairs,  and  many  worthy  preachers  upright  in  their 
lives,  powerful  in  their  audience :  but  look  upon  either 
of  these  men  where  they  are  left  to  their  own  disci- 
plining at  home,  and  you  shall  soon  perceive,  for  all 
their  single  knowledge  and  uprightness,  how  deficient 
they  are  in  the  regelating  of  their  own  family;  not 
only  in  what  may  concern  the  virtuous  and  decent 
composure  of  their  minds  in  their  several  places,  but 
that  which  is  of  a  lower  and  easier  performance,  the 
right  possessing  of  the  outward  vessel,  their  body,  in 
health  or  sickness,  rest  or  labour,  diet  or  abstinence, 
whereby  to  render  it  more  pliant  to  the  soul,  and  useful 
to  the  commonwealth  :  which  if  men  were  but  as  good 


to  discipline  themselves,  as  some  are  to  tutor  tkdr 
horses  and  hawks,  it  could  not  be  so  gross  in  moit 
households.  If  then  it  appear  so  bard,  and  ao  littfe 
known  how  to  govern  a  house  weU,  which  is  tkoogte 
of  so  easily  discharge,  and  for  every  man's 
ing ;  what  skill  of  man,  what  wisdom,  what  parts 
be  sufficient  to  give  laws  and  ordinances  to  the 
household  of  God  ?  If  we  could  imagine  that  he  haA 
left  it  at  random  without  his  provident  and  gracioi 
ordering,  who  is  he  so  airogant,  so  presumptnonsy  Aal 
durst  dispose  and  guide  the  living  ark  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  though  he  should  find  it  wandering  in  the  fidd 
of  Bethshemesh,  without  the  conscious  warrant  of  soaw 
high  calling  ?  But  no  profane  insolence  can  parallel 
that  which  our  prelates  dare  avouch,  to  drive  onlo 
rageously,  and  shatter  the  holy  ark  of  the  church.  Ml 
home  upon  their  shoulders  with  pains  and  labour  m 
the  word,  but  drawn  with  rude  oxen  their  ofiiciab,  and 
their  own  brute  inventions.  Let  them  make  shows  of 
reforming  while  they  will,  so  long  as  the  choreli  k 
mounted  upon  the  prclatical  cart,  and  not  as  it  oaghl^ 
between  the  hands  of  the  ministers,  it  will  but  shafcs 
and  totter;  and  he  that  sets  to  his  hand,  thoogb  with 
a  good  intent  to  hinder  the  shogging  of  it,  in  this  wth 
lawful  waggonry  wherein  it  rides,  let  him  beware  k  Is 
not  fatal  to  him  as  it  was  to  Uzza.  Certainly  if  Gsf 
be  the  father  of  his  family  the  church,  wherein  coall 
he  express  that  name  more,  than  in  training  k  wf 
under  his  own  allwise  and  dear  economy,  not  IniMiy 
it  loose  to  the  havoc  of  strangers  and  wolves,  tlMl 
would  ask  no  better  plea  than  this,  to  do  in  the 
of  Christ  whatever  humour,  faction,  policy,  or  Ik 
tious  will  would  prompt  them  to  ?  Again,  if  Christ  W 
the  Church's  husband,  expecting  her  to  be  presentel 
before  him  a  pure  unspotted  virgin ;  in  what  conld  ht 
shew  his  tender  love  to  her  more,  than  in  prescrihiB|^ 
his  own  ways,  which  he  best  knew  would  be  to  the 
improvement  of  her  health  aud  beauty,  with  nndi 
greater  care  doubtless,  than  the  Persian  king  coaM 
appoint  for  his  queen  Esther  those  maiden  dietings 
aud  set  prescriptions  of  baths  and  odours,  which  may 
render  her  at  last  more  amiable  to  his  eye  ?  For  of 
any  age  or  sex,  most  unfitly  may  a  virgin  be  left  to  as 
uncertain  and  arbitrary  education.  Yea,  though  she 
be  well  instructed,  yet  is  she  still  under  a  more  strak 
tuition,  especially  if  betrothed.  In  like  manner  the 
church  bearing  the  same  resemblance,  it  were  BOl 
reason  to  think  she  should  be  left  destitute  of  that  care, 
which  is  as  necessary  and  proper  to  her  as  instmctioD. 
For  public  preaching  indeed  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
working  as  best  seems  to  his  secret  will;  butdiscipIiM 
is  the  practic  work  of  preaching  directed  and  applied^ 
as  is  most  requisite,  to  particular  duty ;  without  wbic^ 
it  were  all  one  to  the  benefit  of  souls,  as  it  would  be  to 
the  cure  of  bodies,  if  all  the  physicians  in  Londeo 
should  get  into  the  several  pulpits  of  the  city,  an^ 
assembling  all  the  diseased  in  every  parish,  shooU 
begin  a  learned  lecture  of  pleurisies,  palsies,  lethargies, 
to  which  perhaps  none  there  present  were  indined; 
and  so,  without  so  much  as  feeling  one  pulse,  or  giving 
the  least  order  to  any  skilful  apothecair,  should 
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wim  tbein  from  time  to  time,  some  groaningr,  some 
iai^isliiii|^,  some  expiring*,  with  this  onlj  charge,  to 
Ink  weU  to  tbemselyes,  and  do  as  thej  hear.  Of 
vlat  exeellence  and  necessity  then  church-discipline 
ii^  bow  bejond  the  faculty  of  man  to  frame,  and  how 
ihigrionii  to  be  left  to  man's  inyention,  who  would 
be  eteiy  toot  taming'  it  to  sinister  ends ;  how  pro- 
fcdy  also  it  is  the  woriL  of  God  as  father,  and  of 
GbWl  as  huslMLnd,  of  the  church,  we  hare  by  thus 
bend. 


CHAP.  11. 


if  $et  down  in  Holy  Scripture^ 
ihmt  to  t«y  otherunse  it  untrue. 


As  tbcrelbre  it  is  unsound  to  say,  that  God  hath  not 
aoj  set  gOTcmment  in  his  church,  so  it  is 
Of  the  time  of  the  law  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
brislet  pa»  the  first  institution  of  priests  and  Levites, 
ii  loo  clear  to  be  insisted  upon,  when  the  temple 
t»  be  built,  which  in  plain  judgment  could  breed 
change,  either  in  religion,  or  in  the  priestly 
;  yet  God,  to  shew  how  little  he  could  en- 

tbat  men  should  be  tampering  and  contriving  in 
hiivonhip,  though  in  things  of  less  regard,  gave  to 
Dtoid  iar  Solomon,  not  only  a  pattern  and  model  of  the 
tEBple,  but  a  direction  for  the  courses-of  the  priests  and 
Lefiles,  and  for  all  the  work  of  their  senrice.  At  the 
from  the  captivity,  things  were  only  restored 

the  ordinance  of  Moses  and  David ;  or  if  the  least 
ikoition  be  to  be  found,  they  had  with  them  inspired 
aea,  prophets  ;  and  it  were  not  sober  to  say  they  did 
a^t  of  moment  without  divine  intimation.  In  the  pro- 
fktcj  of  Ezekiel,  from  the  40th  chapter  onward,  after 
ibe  destruction  of  the  temple,  God,  by  his  prophet, 
Mckiiig  to  wean  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  from  their  old 
kwj  to  expect  a  new  and  more  perfect  reformation 
■fider  Christ,  sets  out  before  their  eyes  the  stately 
£ibnc  and  constitution  of  bis  church,  with  all  the  ec- 
cksiastical  functions  appertaining :  indeed  the  descrip- 
tiflB  is  as  sorted  best  to  the  apprehension  of  those  times, 
tfpical  and  shadowy,  but  in  such  manner  as  never  yet 
OBe  to  pass,  nor  ever  must  literally,  unless  we  mean 
to  aanihilaie  the  gospel.  But  so  exquisite  and  lively 
tbe  description  is  in  pourtraying  the  new  state  of  the 
cbarch,  and  especially  in  those  points  where  govem- 
Bnt  seems  to  be  most  active,  that  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles might  have  good  cause  to  be  assured,  that  God, 
whenever  he  meant  to  reform  his  church,  never  intended 
to  leave  the  government  thereof,  delineated  here  in  such 
csrioos  architecture,  to  be  patched  aflcrwards,  and 
aamished  over  with  the  devices  and  embellishings  of 
aan*s  imagination.  Did  God  take  such  delight  in 
neasoring  out  the  pillars,  arches,  and  doors  of  a  mate- 
Tul  temple  ?  Was  he  so  punctual  and  circumspect  in 
Uven,  altars,  and  sacrifices  soon  after  to  be  abrogated, 
iot  any  of  these  should  have  been  made  contrary  to 


his  mind  ?  Is  hot  a  far  more  perfect  work,  more  agree- 
able to  his  perfections  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  the 
church  militant,  the  new  alliance  of  God  to  manP 
Should  not  he  rather  now  by  his  own  prescribed  disci- 
pline have  cast  his  line  and  level  upon  the  soul  of  man 
which  is  his  rational    temple,    and,  by  the  divine 
square  and  compass  thereof,  form  and  regenerate  in  us 
the  lovely  shapes  of  virtues  and  graces,  the  sooner  to 
edify  and  accomplish  that  immortal  stature  of  Christ's 
body,  which  is  his  church,  in  all  her  glorious  linea- 
ments and  proportions?  And  that  this  indeed  God  hath 
done  for  us  in  the  gospel  we  shall  see  with  open  eyes, 
not  under  a  veil.    We  may  pass  over  the  history  of  the 
Acts  and  other  places,  turning  only  to  those  epistles  of 
St  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus ;  where  the  spiritual 
eye  may  discern  more  goodly  and  gracefuUy  erected, 
than  all  the  magnificence  of  temple  or  tabernacle,  such 
a  heavenly  structure  of  evangelical  discipline,  so  diffu- 
sive of  knowledge  and  charity  to  the  prosperous  in 
crease  and  growth  of  the  church,  that  it  cannot  be 
wondered  if  that  elegfant  and  artful  symmetry  of  the 
promised  new  temple  in  Ezekiel,  and  all  those  sump- 
tuous things  under  the  law,  were  made  to  signify  the 
inward  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  christian  church 
thus  governed.    And  whether  this  be  commanded,  let 
it  now  be  judged.  St  Paul  after  his  preface  to  the  first 
of  Timothy,  which  he  concludes  in  the  1 7th  verse  with 
Amen,  enters  upon  the  subject  of  this  epistle,  which  is 
to  establish  the  church-government,  with  a  command: 
"Thb  charge  I  commit  to  thee,  son  Timothy:  ac- 
cording to  the  prophecies  which  went  before  on  thee, 
that  thou  by  them  mightest  war  a  good  warfare." 
Which  is  plain  enough  thus  expounded :  This  charge 
I  commit  to  thee,  wherein  I  now  go  about  to  instruct 
thee  how  thou  shalt  set  up  church-discipline,  that  thou 
mightest  war  a  good  warfare,  bearing  thyself  con- 
stantly and  faithfully  in  the  ministry,  which,  in  the 
first  to  the  Corinthians,  is  also  called  a  warfare ;  and 
so  afler  a  kind  of  parenthesis  concerning  Hymenecus, 
he  returns  to  his  command,  though  under  the  mild 
word  of  exhorting,  chap.  ii.  vcr.  1 ,  "  I  exhort  there- 
fore ;"  as  if  he  had  interrupted  his  former  command  by 
tbe  occasional  mention  of  Hymcnteus.     More  beneath 
in  the  14th  verse  of  the  thii-d  chapter,  when  he  had  de- 
livered the  duties  of  bishops  or  presbyters,  and  deacons, 
not  once  naming  any  other  order  in  the  church,  he  thus 
adds ;  *'  These  things  write  I  unto  thee,  hoping  to 
come  unto  thee  shortly;  (such  necessity  it  seems  there 
was  ;)  but  if  I  tarry  long,  that  thou  mayest  know  how 
thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the  house  of  God.'* 
From  this  place  it  may  be  justly  asked,  whether  Timothy 
by  this  here  written,  might  know  what  was  to  be  known 
concerning  tbe  orders  of  church  governors  or  no  ?  If  he 
might,  then,  in  such  a  clear  text  as  this,  may  we  know 
too  without  further  jangle ;  if  he  might  not,  then  did  St. 
Paul  write  insufficiently,  and  moreover  said  not  true,  for 
he  saith  here  he  might  know ;  and  I  persuade  myself  he 
did  know  ere  this  was  written,  but  that  the  apostle  had 
more  regard  to  the  instruction  of  us,  than  to  the  inform- 
ing of  him.  In  the  fifth  chapter,  after  some  other  church- 
precepts  concerning  discipline,  mark  what  a  dreadful 
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Gommaiid  follows,  Ter.  21 :  '^  I  charge  thee  before  God 
and  the  Lord  Jeftot  Christ,  and  the  elect  angeb,  that 
thou  obseire  these  things.*'  And  as  if  all  were  not 
yet  sure  enough,  he  closes  up  the  epistle  with  an  adjur- 
ing charge  thus ;  **  I  give  thee  charge  in  the  sight  of 
God,  who  quickeneth  all  thingfs,  and  before  Christ  Je- 
ms,  that  thou  keep  this  commandment :"  that  is,  the 
whole  commandment  concerning  discipline,  being  the 
main  purpose  of  the  epistle :  although  Hooker  would 
fain  have  this  denouncement  referred  to  the  particular 
precept  going  before,  because  the  word  commandment 
is  in  the  singular  number,  not  remembering  that  even 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  epistle,  the  word  command- 
ment is  used  in  a  plural  sense,  ver.  5 :  **  Now  the 
end  of  the  commandment  is  charitj ;"  and  what  more 
frequent  than  in  like  manner  to  say  the  law  of  Moses  ? 
So  that  either  to  restrain  the  significance  too  much,  or 
too  much  to  enlarge  it,  would  make  the  adjuration 
either  not  so  weighty  or  not  so  pertinent  And  thus 
we  find  here  that  the  rules  of  church-discipline  are  not 
only  commanded,  but  hedged  about  with  such  a  tei^ 
rible  impalement  of  commands,  as  be  that  will  break 
through  wilfully  to  violate  the  least  of  them,  must 
hazard  the  wounding  of  his  conscience  even  unto  death. 
Yet  all  this  notwithstanding,  we  shall  find  them  broken 
well  nigh  all  by  the  fair  pretenders  even  of  the  next 
ages.  No  less  to  the  contempt  of  him  whom  they 
feign  to  be  the  arehfounder  of  prelaty,  St  Peter,  who, 
by  what  he  writes  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  first  epis- 
tle, should  seem  to  be  far  another  man  than  tradition 
reports  him :  there  he  commits  to  the  presbyters  only 
full  authority,  both  of  feeding  the  flock  and  episcopat- 
ing ;  and  commands  that  obedience  be  given  to  them 
as  to  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  which  is  his  mighty 
ordinance.  Tet  all  this  was  as  nothing  to  repel  the 
venturous  boldness  of  innovation  that  ensued,  changing 
the  decrees  of  God  that  are  immutable,  as  if  they  had 
been  breathed  by  man.  Nevertheless  when  Christ,  by 
those  visions  of  St  John,  foresbews  the  reformation  of 
his  church,  he  bids  him  take  hb  reed,  and  mete  it  out 
again  after  the  first  pattern,  for  he  prescribes  no  other. 
**  Arise,  said  the  angel,  and  measure  the  temple  of  God, 
and  the  altar,  and  them  that  worship  therein."  What 
is  there  in  the  world  can  measure  men  but  discipline  ? 
Our  word  ruling  imports  no  less.  Doctrine  indeed  is 
the  measure,  or  at  least  the  reason  of  the  measure,  it  is 
true ;  but  unless  the  measure  be  applied  to  that  which 
it  is  to  measure,  how  can  it  actually  do  its  proper 
work?  Whether  therefore  discipline  be  all  one  with 
doctrine,  or  the  particular  application  thereof  to  this  or 
that  person,  we  all  agree  that  doctrine  must  be  such 
only  as  is  commanded ;  or  whether  it  be  something 
really  differing  from  doctrine,  yet  was  it  only  of  God's 
appointment,  as  being  the  most  adequate  measure  of 
the  church  and  her  children,  which  is  here  the  office  of 
a  great  evangelist,  and  the  reed  given  him  from  hea- 
ven. But  that  part  of  the  temple  which  is  not  thus 
measured,  so  far  is  it  from  being  in  God's  tuition  or  de- 
light, that  in  the  following  verse  he  rejects  it;  how- 
ever in  shew  and  visibility  it  may  seem  a  part  of  his 
church,  yet  inasmuch  as  it  lies  thus  unmeasured,  he 


leaves  it  to  be  trampled  by  the  GentUei 
polluted  with  idolatrous  and  gentilish  i 
monies.  And  that  the  principal  reform; 
told  is  already  come  to  pass,  as  well  in  • 
doctrine^  the  state  of  our  neighbour  chi 
to  behold.  Thus,  through  all  the  perioi 
of  the  church,  it  hath  been  proved,  that 
reserved  to  himself  the  rig^t  of  enacti 
vernment 


CHAP.  III. 

That  it  it  dangerous  and  unworthy  the 
that  ehureh'povemment  i*  to  he  pa 
lawj  at  hithop  Andrews  and  the  prim 
maintain. 

We  may  return  now  fifom  this  inter; 
thus  removed,  to  afiirm,  that  since  chn 
is  so  strictly  commanded  in  God's  wor 
greatest  reason  why  we  should  submi 
cause  God  hath  so  commanded.    Bat  ^ 
two,  prelaty  or  presbytery,  can  prove 
ported  by  this  first  and  g^atest  reaa 
next  dispute :  wherein  this  position  is 
down,  as  granted ;  that  I  may  not  folk 
than  an  argument,  that  one  of  these 
other,  is  of  God's  ordaining ;  and  if 
nance  must  be  evident  in  the  gospel, 
feet  and  obscure  institution  of  the 
apostles  themselves  doubt  not  ofttimei 
give  rules  to  the  complete  and  glorioc 
the  gospel,  which  looks  on  the  law  a 
as  on  a  tutor.    And  that  the  prelaf 
foundation  in  the  gospel,  their  own  gi 
nifest;  they  would  not  else  run  questi 
Adam  to  fetch  their  original,  as  it  is  i 
lately  did  in  public.    To  which  asser 
it,  because  I  see  they  are  so  insatiab! 
should  have  gladly  assented,  and  cof 
more  ancient :  for  Lucifer,  before  Ad 
prelate  angel ;  and  both  he,  as  is  co 
and  our  forefather  Adam,  as  we  all 
ing  above  their  orders,   were  misi 
But  others,    better  advised,  are  oc 
their  beginning  from  Aaron  and 
whom  bishop  Andrews  of  late  yea 
times  the  primate  of  Armagh,  for  t 
reputed  the  best  able  to  say  what  mi 
opinion.    The  primate,  in  his  discoi 
ginal  of  episcopacy  newly  revised,  Im 
ground  of  episcopacy  is  fetched  part^ 
prescribed  by  God  in  the  Old  Test 
from  the  imitation  thereof  brought  ii 
Herein  I  must  entreat  to  be  excuf 
have  to  be  satisfied,  how  for  exam] 
episcopacy  is  fetched  partly  from  tl 
Old  Testament,  by  whom  next,  ani 
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ikf.  Seeondlj,  bow  die  church'-goYernmeiit  under  the 
fuftl  cui  be  rigbtl J  called  an  imitation  of  that  in  tbe 
Old  TestameDt ;  for  tbat  tbe  gospel  is  the  end  and  ful- 
ifliii;*  of  tbe  law,  oar  libertj  also  from  the  bondage  of 
tbekw,  J  plain! J  read.     How  then  the  ripe  age  of  the 
goipd  ibould  be  pat  to  school  again,  and  learn  to  go- 
vcn  herself  from  tbe  infancy  of  the  law,  the  stronger 
t»  ivtate  tbe  weaker,  the  freeman  to  follow  the  cap- 
the,  tbe  learned  to  be  lessoned  by  the  rude,  will  be  a 
bud  nadeitaking  to  evince  from  any  of  those  prin- 
ciples, wbieb  either  art  or  inspiration  hath  written.   If 
aaj  tbii^  done  by  the  apostles  may  be  drawn  howso- 
rrer  to  a  likeness  of  something  mosaical,  if  it  cannot 
brprored  tbat  it  was  done  of  purpose  in  imitation,  as 
hiring  tbe  ri^t  tbereof  grounded  in  nature,  and  not 
ia  ceremony  or  type,  it  will  little  avail  the  matter.  The 
whole  judaic  law  is  either  political,  (and  to  take  pat- 
ten by  that,  no  christian  nation  ever  thought  itself 
•Uigcd  in  conscience,)  or  moral,  which  contains  in  it 
tke  ohMnration  of  whatsocrer  is  substantially  and  per- 
fcliaBy  trne  and  g^ood,  either  in  religion  or  course  of 
Ife.  Tbat  wbicb  is  tbos  moral,  besides  what  we  fetch 
liNi  &0W  anwritten  laws  and  ideas  which  nature  hath 
in  OS,  the  gospel,  as  stands  with  her  dignity 
to  ber  from  her  own  authentic  band  writ- 
command,  not  copies  out  from  tbe  borrowed 
of  a  subservient  scroll,  by  way  of  imitating : 
■  vcfl  nigbt  she  be  said  in  lier  sacrament  of  water,  to 
imlite  tbe  baptism  of  John.    VThat  thougb  she  retain 
OBMBflnication  used  in  the  synagogue,  retain  the 
■nfitf  of  tbe  sabbath  ?   She  does  not  therefore  imi- 
INi  the  law  ber  underling,  but  perfect  her.    All  that 
tv  Borally  delivered  from  the  law  to  the  gospel,  in 
ike  office  of  tbe  priests  and  Levites,  was,  tbat  there 
iMd  be  a  ministry  set  apart  to  teach  and  discipline 
iWcburcb ;  both  which  duties  the  apostles  thought  good 
to  commit  to  tbe  presbyters.    And  if  any  distinction  of 
kmoar  were  to  be  made  among  them,  they  directed  it 
iMd  be  to  those  not  tbat  only  rule  well,  but  espe- 
oD?  to  those  that  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine. 
B?  which  we  are  told  that  laborious  teaching  is  the 
BOft  honourable  prelaty  that  one  minister  can  have 
iWre  another  in  the  gospel ;  if  therefore  the  supe- 
noriir  of  bisbopship  be  grounded  on  the  priesthood  as 
t  pan  of  the  moral  law,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  imi- 
tasoa ;  for  it  were  ridiculous  that  morality  should  imi- 
titeBQTality,  which  c?er  was  the  same  thing.     This 
i«rf  word  of  patterning  or  imitating,  excludes  episco- 
pttrv  from  tbe  solid  and  grave  ethical  law,  and  betrays 
ix  to  be  a  mere  child  of  ceremony,  or  likelier  some  mis- 
hr^otten  thing,  tbat  baring  plucked  tbe  gay  feathers 
of  her  obsolete  braTery,  to  hide  her  own  deformed  bar- 
imnes*,  now  vaunts  and  glories  in  her  stolen  plumes. 
In  the  mean  while,  what  danger  there  is  against  the 
•m-  life  of  the  gf>spcl,  to  make  in  any  thinj*-  the  typical 
iiv  ber  pattern,  and  how  impossible  in  that  which 
toQcbes  the  priestly  government,  I  shall  use  such  light 
as  I  b^ve  received,  to  lay  open.  It  cannot  be  unknown 
^j  what  expressions  the  holy  apostle  St.  Paul  spares 
S9i  10  explain  to  us  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  law, 
caliin^  those  ordinances,  which  were  the  chief  and 


essential  offices  of  the  priests,  the  elements  and  rudi- 
ments of  the  world,  both  weak  and  beggarly.  Now  to 
breed,  and  bring  up  tbe  children  of  the  promise,  the  heirs 
of  liberty  and  grace,  under  such  a  kind  of  government 
as  is  professed  to  be  but  an  imitation  of  that  ministry, 
which  engendered  to  bondage  the  sons  of  Agar ;  how 
can  this  be  but  a  foul  injury  and  derogation,  if  not  a 
cancelling  of  that  birthright  and  immunity,  wbicb 
Christ  hath  purchased  for  us  with  bis  blood  ?  For  the 
ministration  of  the  law,  consisting  of  carnal  things, 
drew  to  it  such  a  ministry  as  consisted  of  carnal  re- 
spects, dignity,  precedence,  and  the  like.  And  such  a 
ministry  established  in  tbe  gospel,  as  is  founded  upon 
the  points  and  terms  of  superiority,  and  nests  itself  m 
Worldly  honours,  will  draw  to  it,  and  we  see  it  doth, 
such  a  religion  as  runs  back  again  to  the  old  pomp  and 
glory  of  tbe  flesh  :  for  doubtless  there  is  a  certain  at- 
traction and  magnetic  force  betwixt  the  religion  and 
the  ministerial  form  thereof.  If  the  religion  be  pure, 
spiritual,  simple,  and  lowly,  as  the  gospel  most  truly 
is,  such  must  the  face  of  the  ministry  be.  And  in  like 
manner,  if  tbe  form  of  the  ministry  be  grounded  in  the 
worldly  degrees  of  authority,  honour,  temporal  juris- 
diction, we  see  with  our  eyes  it  will  turn  the  inward 
power  and  purity  of  the  gospel  into  the  outward  car- 
nality of  the  law ;  evaporating  and  exhaling  the  inter- 
nal worship  into  empty  conformities,  and  gay  shews. 
And  what  remains  then,  but  that  we  should  run  into 
as  dangerous  and  deadly  apostasy  as  our  lamentable 
neighbours  the  papists,  who,  by  this  very  snare  and 
pitfall  of  imitating  the  ceremonial  law,  fell  into  that 
irrecoverable  superstition,  as  must  needs  make  void  the 
covenant  of  salvation  to  them  tbat  persist  in  this  blind- 
ness? 


CHAP.  IV. 

Tfiat  it  is  impomhle  to  make  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
a  pattern  whereon  to  ground  episcopacy. 

That  which  was  promised  next  is,  to  declare  the  im- 
possibility of  grounding  evangelic  government  in  the 
imitation  of  the  Jewish  priesthood ;  which  will  be  done 
by  considering  both  the  quality  of  the  persons,  and  the 
office  itself.  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  the  princes  of 
their  tribe,  before  they  were  sanctified  to  the  priesthood : 
that  personal  eminence,  which  they  held  above  the 
other  Levites,  they  received  not  only  from  their  office, 
but  partly  brought  it  into  their  office ;  and  so  from  that 
time  forward  the  priests  were  not  chosen  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  Levites,  as  our  bishops,  but  were 
bom  inheritors  of  the  dignity.  Therefore,  unless  we 
shall  choose  our  prelates  only  out  of  the  nobility,  and 
let  them  run  in  a  blood,  there  can  be  no  possible  imita- 
tion of  lording  over  their  brethren  in  regard  of  their 
persons  altogether  unlike.  As  for  the  office,  which  was 
a  representation  of  Christ's  own  person  more  imme- 
diately in  the  high-priest,  and  of  his  whole  priestly 
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office  in  a]]  the  other,  to  the  performance  of  which  the 
L^viles  were  but  servitors  and  deacon^  it  was  neces- 
sary there  should  be  a  distinction  of  dignity  between 
two  functions  of  so  great  odds.     But  there  being  no 
such  difference  among  our  ministers,  unless  it  be  in 
reference  to  the  deacons,  it  is  impossible  to  found  a 
prclaty  upon  the  imitation  of  this  priesthood  :    for 
wherein,  or  in  what  work,  is  the  office  of  a  prelate 
.  excellent  above  that  of  a  pastor  ?    In  ordination,  you 
will  say ;  but  flatly  against  Scripture :  for  there  we 
know  Timothy  received  ordination  by  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery,  notwithstanding  all  the  vain  delusions  that 
are  used  to  evade  that  testimony,  and  maintain  an  un- 
warrantable usurpation.    But  wherefore  should  ordi- 
nation be  a  cause  of  setting*  up  a  superior  degree  in 
the  church  ?    Is  not  that  whereby  Christ  became  our 
Saviour  a  higher  and  greater  work,  than  that  whereby 
he  did  ordain  messengers  to  preach  and  publish  him 
our  Saviour  ?    Every  minister  sustains  the  person  of 
Christ  in  his  highest  work  of  communicating  to  us  the 
mysteries  of  our  salvation,  and  hath  the  power  of 
binding  and  absolving ;  how  should  he  need  a  higher 
dignity,  to  represent  or  execute  that  which  is  an  in- 
feriour  work  in  Christ  ?    Why  should  the  performance 
of  ordination,  which  is  a  lower  office,  exalt  a  prelate, 
and  not  the  seldom  discharge  of  a  hiirher  and  more 
noble  office,  which  is  preaching  and  administering, 
much  rather  depress  him  ?    Verily,  neither  the  nature 
nor  the  example  of  ordination  doth  any  way  require 
an  imparity  between  the  ordainer  and  the  ordained ; 
for  what  more  natural  than  every  like  to  produce  his 
like,  man  to  beget  man,  fire  to  propagate  fire  ?    And 
in  examples  of  highest  opinion  the  ordainer  is  inferiour 
to  the  ordained  ;  for  the  pope  is  not  made  by  the  pre- 
cedent pope,  but  by  cardinals,  who  ordain  and  conse- 
crate to  a  higher  and  greater  office  than  their  own. 


CHAP.  V. 

To  the  argumenii  of  bishop  Andrews  and  the  Primate, 

It  follows  here  to  attend  to  certain  objections  in  a 
little  treatise  lately  printed  among  others  of  like  sort 
at  Oxford,  and  in  the  title  said  to  be  out  of  the  rude 
draughts  of  bishop  Andrews :  and  surely  they  be  rude 
draughts  indeed,  insomuch  that  it  is  marvel  to  think 
what  his  friends  meant,  to  let  come  abroad  such  shal- 
low reasonings  with  the  name  of  a  man  so  much 
bruited  for  learning.  In  the  twelfth  and  twenty-third 
pages  he  seems  most  notoriously  inconstant  to  himself; 
for  in  the  former  place  he  tells  us  he  forbears  to  take 
any  argument  of  prelaty  from  Aaron,  as  being  the  type 
of  Christ.  In  the  latter  he  can  forbear  no  longer,  but 
repents  him  of  his  rash  gratuity,  affirming,  that  to  say, 
Christ  being  come  in  the  flesh,  his  figure  in  the  high 
priest  ceaseth,  is  the  shift  of  an  anabaptist ;  and  stiffly 
argues,  that  Christ  being  as  well  king  as  priest,  was 
as  well  fore-resembled  by  the  kings  then,  as  by  the 


high  priest :  so  that  if  his  cominfj^  take  away  the  ai 
type,  it  must  also  the  other.  ManreUous  pieea  < 
divinity !  and  well  worth  that  the  land  should  pay  ■ 
thousand  pounds  a  year  for  in  a  bishopric ;  altho«| 
I  read  of  no  sophister  among  the  Greeks  that  waa  i 
dear,  neither  Hippias  nor  Protagoras,  nor  any  who 
the  Socratic  school  famously  refuted  without  ha 
Here  we  have  the  type  of  the  king  sewed  to  the  tipfi 
of  the  bishop,  subtlely  to  cast  a  jealousy  upou  fk 
crown,  as  if  the  right  of  kings,  like  Meleager  is  d 
Metamorphosis,  were  no  longer-lived  than  the  In 
brand  of  prelaty.  But  more  likely  the  prelates  fcaiiu 
(for  their  own  guilty  carnage  protests  they  do  km 
that  their  fair  days  cannot  long  hold,  practise  by  p« 
sessing  the  king  with  this  most  false  doctrine,  to  ci 
gage  his  power  for  them,  as  in  his  own  quand,  thi 
when  they  fall  they  may  fall  in  a  general  ruin  ;  joHa 
cruel  Tiberius  would  wish : 

"  When  I  die  let  the  earth  be  rolled  in  flames.** 

But  where,  0  bishop,  doth  the  purpose  of  the  lai 
set  forth  Christ  to  us  as  a  king  ?  That  which  new 
was  intended  in  the  law  can  never  be  abolished  as  pv 
thereof.  When  the  law  was  made,  there  was  no  kU 
if  before  the  law,  or  under  the  law,  God  by  a  speoi 
type  in  any  king  would  foresignify  the  future  kiimte 
of  Christ,  which  is  not  yet  visibly  come ;  what  wri 
that  to  the  law  ?  The  whole  ceremonial  law  (and  tjfi 
can  be  in  no  law  else)  comprehends  nothing  hut  Ihi 
propitiatory  office  of  Christ's  priesthood,  which  heil| 
in  substance  accomplished,  both  law  and  prieithotl 
fades  away  of  itself,  and  passes  into  air  like  a  tFansiloq 
vision,  and  the  right  of  kings  neither  stands  by  aq 
type  nor  falls.  We  acknowledge  that  the  civfl  ■» 
gistrate  wears  an  authority  of  God's  giving,  and  oagh 
to  be  obeyed  as  his  vicegerent.  But  to  make  a  kio^  i 
type,  we  say  is  an  abusive  and  unskilful  speech,  aai 
of  a  moral  solidity  makes  it  seem  a  ceremonial  shadow; 
therefore  your  typical  chain  of  king  and  priest  mart 
unlink.  But  is  not  the  type  of  priest  taken  away  bg 
Christ's  coming?  No,  saith  this  famous  protestaH 
bishop  of  Winchester,  it  is  not ;  and  he  that  saith  it  ^ 
is  an  anabaptist  What  think  ye,  readers,  do  ye  ail 
understand  him  ?  What  can  be  gathered  hence,  bdl 
that  the  prelate  would  still  sacrifice  ?  Conceive  hia, 
readers,  he  would  missificate.  Their  altars,  indeed^ 
were  in  a  fair  forwardness ;  and  by  such  argumenii  II 
these  they  were  setting  up  the  molten  calf  of  their  man 
again,  and  of  their  great  hierarch  the  pope .  For  if  tit 
type  of  priest  be  not  taken  away,  then  neither  of  dw 
high  priest,  it  were  a  strange  beheading;  and  high 
priest  more  than  one  there  cannot  be,  and  that  one  cm 
be  no  less  than  a  pope.  And  this  doubtless  was  dM 
bent  of  his  career,  though  never  so  covertly.  Yea,  bat 
there  was  something  else  in  the  high  priest,  besides  dM 
figure,  as  is  plain  by  St.  Paul's  acknowledgiuKf  hia. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  I7th  of  Deut  whence  this  «■- 
thority  arises  to  the  priest  in  matters  too  hard  for  tht 
secular  judges,  as  must  needs  be  many  in  the  occasioBa 
of  those  times,  involved  with  ceremonial  niceties,  ai 
wonder  tliough  it  be  commanded  to  inquire  at  tht 
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of  tke  priests,  who  besides  the  magistrates  their 
ealleagoes,  had  the  oracle  of  urim  to  consult  with. 
Aad  whether  the  high  priest  Ananias  had  not  en- 
CTsached  bejond  the  limits  of  his  priestly  authority,  or 
■hrthci  he  used  it  right! j,  was  no  time  then  for  St. 
Ful  to  contest  aboat     But  if  this  instance  be  able  to 
my  right  of  jurisdiction  to  the  clergy,  it  must 
k  in  conunon  to  all  ministers,  since  it  were  a 
gnat  My  to  seek  for  counsel  in  a  hard  intricate  scru- 
ple fnm  a  dimce  prelate,  when  there  might  be  found 
a  ycdicf  solution  from  a  gnve  and  learned  minister, 
God  hath  gifled  with  the  judgment  of  urim, 
afliply  ofttimes  than  all  the  prelates  together ; 
tad  BOW  in  the  gospel  hath  gpranted  the  privilege  of 
this  oncaloiis  ephod  alike  to  all  bis  ministers.    The 
waMB  therefore  of  imparity  in  the  priests,  being  now, 
ai  is  aforesaid,  really  annulled  both  in  their  person 
sd  in  their  representative  office,  what  right  of  juris- 
diction soever  can  be  from  this  place  levitically  be- 
^aeathed,  most  descend  upon  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
c|Bally,  as  it  finds  them  in  all  other  points  equal.  Well, 
Am,  he  is  finally  content  to  let  Aaron  go ;  Eleazar 
«9L  aore  his  tarn,  as  being  a  superior  of  superiors,  and 
yrt  m  t^  of  Christ  in  Aaron's  lifetime.    O  thou  that 
vwUot  wind  into  any  figment,  or  phantasm,  to  save 
Af  a^!  yet  all  this  will  not  fadge,  though  it  be  cun- 
dwffj  iBterpoltshed  by  some  second  hand  with  crooks 
mi  cMCiidations :   hear  then,  the  type  of  Christ  in 
mat  ane  particular,  as  of  entering  yearly  into  the  holy 
d  blics,  and  snch  like,  rested  upon  the  high  priest 
■If  ai  more  immediately  personating  our  Saviour:  but 
toKKsble  bis  whole  satisfactory  office,  all  the  line- 
i|e  ef  Aaron  was  no  more  than  sufficient.    And  all  or 
mj  of  the  priests,  considered  separately  without  rela- 
tin  to  the  highest,  arc  but  as  a  lifeless  trunk,  and  sig- 
uSj  nothing'.       And    ibis   shews   the   excellence  of 
Ckret^»  sacrifice,  who  at  once  and  in  one  person  ful- 
Oed  that  which  many  hundreds  of  priests  many  times 
itpnting  had  enough  to  foreshow.     What  other  im- 
fantr  there   was  among  themselves,  we  may  safely 
■ppcfse  it  depended  on  the  dignity  of  their  birlh  and 
&milr,  together   with  the  circumstances  of  a  carnal 
Knice,  which  might  aflford  many  priorities.     And  this 
I  take  to  be  the  sum  of  what  tlie  bishop  hath  laid  to- 
gttker  to  make  plea  for  prelatj  by  imitation  of  the  law : 
t^M^  indeed,  if  it  may  stand,  it  will  infer  popedom 
afi  as  well.     Many  other  courses  lie  tries,  enforcing 
himatLif  with  much  ostentition  of  endless  genealogies, 
as  if  be  were  the  man  that  St.  Paul  forewarns  us  of  in 
Tnothy,  but  so  unvigorously,  that  I  do  not  fear  his 
wiaaing  of  many  to  his  cause,  but  such  as  doting  upon 
^reai  names  are  either  over-weak,  or  over-sudden  of 
&ith.     I  shall  not  refuse,  therefore,  to  learn  so  much 
pradroce  au  I  find  in  the  Roman  soldier  that  attended 
the  cross,  not  to  stand   breaking  of  legs,  when  the 
ktath  is  quite  out  of  the  body,  but  pass  to  that  which 
fiQovs.     The  primate  of  Armagh  at  the  beginning  of 
bi  tractate  seeks   to  avail  himself  of  that  place  in 
ihe  uxtv-^ixth   of  I&aiah,  **  I  will  take  of  them  for 
fhau  and  Levites,  saith  the  Lord,*'  to  uphold  hereby 
HKk  a  form  of  superiority  among  the  ministers  of  the 


gospel,  succeeding  those  in  the  law,  as  the  Lord's-day 
did  the  sabbath.  But  certain  if  this  method  may  be 
admitted  of  interpreting  those  prophetical  passages 
concerning  christian  times  and  a  punctual  correspond- 
ence, it  may  with  equal  probability  be  urged  upon  us, 
that  we  are  hound  to  observe  some  monthly  solemnity 
answerable  to  the  new  moons,  as  well  as  the  Lord's- 
day  which  we  keep  in  lieu  of  the  sabbath  :  for  in  the 
2drd  verse  the  prophet  joins  them  in  tlie  same  manner 
together,  as  before  he  did  the  priests  and  Levites,  thus : 
"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  from  one  new  moon  to 
another,  and  from  one  sabbath  to  another,  shall  all 
flesh  come  to  worship  before  me,  saith  the  Lord."  Un- 
doubtedly, with  as  good  consequence  may  it  be  allegefl 
from  hence,  that  we  are  to  solemnize  some  religious 
monthly  meeting  diflferent  from  the  sabbath,  as  from 
the  other  any  distinct  formality  of  ecclesiastical  orders 
may  be  inferred.  This  rather  will  appear  to  be  the 
lawful  and  unconstrained  sense  of  the  text,  that  God, 
in  taking  of  them  for  priests  and  Levites,  will  not  es- 
teem them  unworthy,  though  Gentiles,  to  undergo  any 
function  in  the  church,  but  will  make  of  them  a  full 
and  perfect  ministry,  as  was  that  of  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites in  their  kind.  And  bishop  Andrews  himself,  to 
end  the  controversy,  sends  us  a  candid  exposition  of 
this  quoted  verse  from  the  24th  page  of  his  said  book, 
plainly  deciding  that  God,  by  those  legal  names  there 
of  priests  and  Levites,  means  our  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons; for  which  either  ingenuous  confession,  or  slip  of 
his  pen,  we  give  him  thanks,  and  withal  to  him  that 
brought  these  treatises  into  one  volume,  who,  setting 
the  contradictions  of  two  learned  men  so  near  together, 
did  not  foresee.  What  other  deducements  or  analogies 
are  cited  out  of  St.  Paul,  to  prove  a  likeness  between 
the  ministers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  having 
tried  their  sinews,  I  judge  they  may  pass  without  harm- 
doing  to  our  cause.  We  may  remember,  then,  that 
prclaty  neither  hath  nor  can  have  foundation  in  the 
law,  nor  yet  in  the  gospel ;  which  assertion,  as  being 
for  the  plainness  thereof  a  matter  of  eyesij^ht  rather 
than  of  disquisition,  I  voluntarily  omit ;  not  forgetting, 
to  specify  this  note  again,  that  the  earnest  desire  which 
the  prelates  have  to  build  their  hierarchy  n])on  the 
sandy  bottom  of  the  law,  gives  us  to  see  abundantly 
the  little  assurance,  which  they  find  to  rear  up  their 
high  roofs  by  the  authority  of  the  gospel,  repulsed  as 
it  were  from  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  and  driven  to 
take  sanctuary  among  the  Jews.  Hence  that  open 
confession  of  the  primate  before  mentioned  f  "  Episco- 
pacy is  fetched  partly  from  the  pattern  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  partly  from  the  Xcw  as  an  imitation  of  the 
Old ;"  though  nothing  can  be  more  rotten  in  divinity 
than  such  a  position  as  this,  and  is  all  one  as  to  say, 
episcopacy  is  partly  of  divine  institution,  and  partly  of 
man's  own  carving.  For  who  gave  the  authority  to 
fetch  more  from  the  pattern  of  the  law,  than  what  the 
apostles  had  already  fetched,  if  they  fetched  any  thing 
at  all,  as  hath  been  proved  they  did  not  ?  So  was  Jero- 
boam's episcopacy  partly  from  the  pattern  of  the  law, 
and  partly  from  the  pattern  of  his  own  carnality ;  a 
party-coloured  and  a  party-membcred  episcopacy  :  and 
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what  can  this  be  else  than  a  monstrous  ?  Others  there- 
fore among'  the  prelates,  perhaps  not  so  well  ahle  to 
brook,  or  rather  to  justify,  this  foul  relapsing  to  the  old 
law,  have  condescended  at  last  to  a  plain  confessing, 
that  both  the  names  and  offices  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters at  first  were  the  same,  and  in  the  Scriptures  nowhere 
distinguished.  This  grants  the  remonstrant  in  the  fifth 
section  of  his  defence,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  last 
short  answer.  But  what  need  respect  be  bad  whether 
he  grant  or  grant  it  not,  when  as  through  all  antiquity, 
and  even  in  the  loftiest  times  of  prelaty,  we  find  it  grant- 
ed ?  Jerome,  the  leamedest  of  the  fathers,  hides  not  his 
opinion,  that  custom  only,  which  the  proverb  calls  a 
tyrant,  was  the  maker  of  prelaty ;  before  his  audacious 
workmanship  the  churches  were  ruled  in  common  by 
the  presbyters :  and  such  a  certain  truth  this  was  es- 
teemed, tiiat  it  became  a  decree  among  the  papal  canons 
compiled  by  Gratian.  Anselm  also  of  Canterbury,  who, 
to  uphold  the  points  of  his  prelatism,  made  himself  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  yet,  commenting  the  epistles  to 
Titus  and  the  Philippians,  acknowledges,  ftom  the 
clearness  of  the  text,  what  Jerome  and  the  church  ru- 
bric hath  before  acknowledged.  He  little  dreamed  then 
that  the  weeding-hook  of  reformation  would  after  two 
ages  pluck  up  his  glorious  poppy  from  insulting  over 
the  good  com.  Though  since  some  of  our  British  pre- 
lates, seeing  themselves  pressed  to  produce  Scrip- 
ture, try  all  their  cunning,  if  the  New  Testament 
will  not  help  them,  to  frame  of  their  own  heads,  as  it 
were  with  waic,  a  kind  of  mimic  bishop  limned  out  to 
the  life  of  a  dead  priesthood :  or  else  they  would  strain 
us  out  a  certain  figurative  prelate,  by  wringing  the 
collective  allegory  of  those  seven  angfels  into  seyen 
single  rochets.  Howsoever,  since  it  thus  appears  that 
custom  was  the  creator  of  prelaty,  being  less  ancient 
than  the  government  of  presbyters,  it  is  an  extreme 
foUy  to  give  them  the  bearing  that  tell  us  of  bishops 
through  so  many  ages :  and  if  against  their  tedious 
muster  of  citations,  sees,  and  successions,  it  be  replied 
that  wagers  and  church-antiquities,  such  as  are  repug- 
nant to  the  plain  dictate  of  Scripture,  are  both  alike 
the  arguments  of  fools,  they  have  their  answer.  We 
rather  are  to  cite  all  those  ages  to  an  arraignment  be- 
fore the  word  of  God,  wherefore,  and  what  pretending, 
how  presuming  they  durst  alter  that  divine  institution 
of  presbyters,  which  the  apostles,  who  were  no  various 
and  inconstant  men,  surely  had  set  up  in  the  churches ; 
and  why  they  choose  to  live  by  custom  and  catalogue, 
or,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  by  sight  and  visibility,  rather  than 
by  faith  ?  But,  first,  I  conclude,  from  their  own  months, 
that  God*s  command  in  Scripture,  which  doubtless 
ought  to  be  the  first  and  greatest  reason  of  church-go- 
vernment, is  wanting  to  prelaty.  And  certainly  we 
have  plenteous  warrant  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  to 
determine  that  the  want  of  this  reason  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  copfute  all  other  pretences,  that  may  be  brought 
in  favour  of  it. 


CHAP.  VL 

Tlkmi  prelaty  wm$  not  tet  «p  far  jnrtMniian  of 
a$  u  pretended  ;  or  if  it  were^  tkmt  it  perfa 
what  it  wmMfirtt  set  up  for ^  hut  quite  the  com 

Tet  because  it  hath  the  outside  of  a  speciooa 
and  specious  things  we  know  are  aptest  to  wo 
human  lightness  and  frailty,  even  against  the 
truth  that  sounds  not  plausibly,  let  us  think  i 
the  examining  for  the  love  of  infirmer  Christ 
what  importance  this  their  second  reason  may  b 
dition  they  say  hath  taught  them,  that,  for  the 
tion  of  growing  schism,  the  bishop  was  beayei 
the  presbyter.  And  must  tradition  then  ever 
the  world's  end  be  the  perpetual  cankerworm  to 
God's  commandments  ?  Are  his  decrees  so  incon 
and  so  fickle,  that  when  the  statutes  of  Solon  or 
gus  shall  proTC  durably  good  to  many  ages, 
forty  years,  shall  be  found  defective,  ill-contriv 
for  needful  causes  to  be  altered  ?  Our  Saviour 
apostles  did  not  only  foresee,  but  foretell  and  ft 
us  to  look  for  schism.  Is  it  a  thing  to  be  ima^ 
God's  wisdom,  or  at  least  of  apostolic  prudence,  I 
such  a  government  in  the  tenderness  of  the  chi 
should  incline,  or  not  be  more  able  than  any  o 
oppose  itself  to  schism  ?  It  was  well  known 
bold  luricer  schism  was,  even  in  the  house 
Christ,  between  his  own  disciples  and  those  < 
the  Baptist  about  fasting;  and  early  in  the  Ad 
Apostles  the  noise  of  schism  had  almost  drow 
proclaiming  of  the  gospel ;  yet  we  read  not  ii 
ture,  that  any  thought  was  had  of  making  pre! 
not  in  those  places  where  dissension  was  most  i 
prelaty  had  been  then  esteemed  a  remedy 
schism,  where  was  it  more  needftil  than  in  thi 
variance  among  the  Corinthians,  which  St.  '. 
laboured  to  reconcile  P  and  whose  eye  could  hai 
the  fittest  remedy  sooner  than  his  ?  And  wha 
have  made  the  remedy  more  available,  than 
used  it  speedily?  And  lastly,  what  could  ha' 
more  necessary,  than  to  have  written  it  for  our 
tion  ?  Yet  we  see  he  neither  commended  it  to 
used  it  himself.  For  the  same  division  remainin 
or  else  bursting  forth  again  more  than  twent 
after  St  Paul's  death,  we  find  in  Clement's  e[ 
venerable  authority,  written  to  the  yet  factious 
thians,  that  they  were  still  governed  by  pre 
And  the  same  of  other  churches  out  of  Heni 
divers  other  the  scholars  of  the  apostles,  by 
industry  of  the  learned  Salmasius  appears, 
yet  did  this  worthy  Clement,  St  Paul's  disciple, 
writing  to  them  to  lay  aside  schism,  in  the  lea 
advise  them  to  change  the  presbyterian  govt 
into  prelaty.  And  therefore  if  God  afterward 
permitted  this  insurrection  of  episcopacy,  it 
feared  he  did  it  in  his  wrath,  as  he  gave  the  I 
a  king.  With  so  good  a  will  doth  he  use  to  ; 
own  chosen  government  once  established.  F 
whether  this  rare  device  of  man^  brain,  thus  p 
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before  tbe  ordinanee  of  God,  had  better  success  than 
IciUj  wisdom*  not  eonnseUing*  with  God,  is  wont  to 
ht?e.     So  far  was  it  from  remoTing  schism,  that  if 
•eUm  ]»afted  the  eongre^tions  before,  now  it  rent  and 
SBBgled,  now  it  raged.    Heresy  begat  heresy  with  a 
eotain  HMMHirous  baste  of  pregnancy  in  her  birth,  at 
•Me  bora  and  bringing  forth.     ContentioDs,  before 
bn^criy,  were  now  hostile.  Men  went  to  choose  their 
tbej  went  to  a  pitched  field,  and  the  day  of 
was  like  the  sacking  of  a  city,  sometimes 
the  blood  of  thousands.    Nor  this  among 
only,  but  men  of  the  same  belief,  yea  coufess- 
and  that  with  such  odious  ambition,  that  Euse- 
in  kk  eiK^hth  book,  testifies  he  abhorred  to  write. 
Ami  the  reason  is  not  obscure,  for  the  poor  dignity,  or 
mlher  bmden,  of  a  parochial  presbyter  could  not  en- 
fsge  any  great  party,  nor  that  to  any  deadly  feud : 
Ul  prelaty  was  a  power  of  that  extent  and  sway,  that 
if  her  election  were  popular,  it  was  seldom  not  the 
cHse  of  some  faction  or  broil  in  the  church.     But 
if  her  dignitj  came  by  favour  of  some  prince,  she 
«M  fnm  that  time  his  creature,  and  obnoxious  to  com- 
flj  viA  his  ends  in  state,  were  they  right  or  wrong. 
Is  ^bsc,  in^*^»'^  of  finding  prelaty  an  impeacher  of 
tthMsr  faction,  the  more  I  search,  the  more  I  grow 
Ims  dl  persuasion  to  think  rather  that  faction  and  she, 
a  spousal  ring,  are  wedded  together,  never  to 
But  here  let  every  one  behold  the  just 
wi  dicsdiiil  judgment  of  God  meetiog  with  the  auda- 
OHi  pride  of  man,  that  dur»t  offer  to  mend  the  ordi- 
mnsofhearen.     God,outofthe  strife  of  men,  brought 
M  by  kis  apostles  to  the  church  that  beneficent  and 
fiv-distribnting  oflice  of  deacons,  the  stewards  and 
auBilas  of  holy  alms :  man,  out  of  the  pretended  care 
if  peaee  and  unity,  being  caught  in  the  snare  of  bis 
iapioos  boldness  to  correct  the  will  of  Christ,  brought 
fafib  to  himself  upon  the  church  that  irreconcilable 
■fhimof  perdition  and  apostasy,  the  Roman  antichrist; 
Iv  that  the  exaltation  of  the  pope  arose  out  of  the 
KEsmi  of  prelaty,  it  cannot  be  denied.     And  as  I  noted 
Usit,  that  the  pattern  of  the  high  priest  pleaded  for 
ii  tke  gospel,  (for  take  away  the  head  priest,  ibe  rest 
Me  bet  a  carcase,)  sets  up  with  better  reason  a  pope 
an  archbishop  ;  for  if  prelaty  must  still  rise  and 
liD  it  come  to  a  primate,  why  should  it  stay  there  ? 
as  the  eatholic  government  is  not  to  follow  the 
of  kingdoms,  the  temple  best  representing  the 
■III  ml  church, and  the  high  priest  the  universal  head : 
«sl  observe  here,  that  if  to  quiet  schism  there  must  be 
mt  head  of  prelaty  in  a  land,  or  monarchy,  rising  from 
a  provincial  to  a  national  primacy,  there  may,  upon 
heller  sirounds  of  repressing  schism,  be  set  up  one 
cttkoiic  bead  over  the  catholic  church.     For  the  peace 
aad  good  of  the  church  is  not  terminated  in  the  schism- 
km  estate  of  one  or  two  kingdoms,  but  should  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  joint  consultation  of  all  reformed 
fkristendom :  that  all  controversy  may  end  in  the  final 
iranoonce  or  canon  of  one  archprimate  or  protestant 
yjt.    Although  by  this  means,  for  aught  I  see,  all 
ibe  diameters  of  schism  may  as  well  meet  and  be  knit 
spin  the  centre  of  one  gprand  falsehood.    Now  let  all 


impartial  men  arbitrate  what  goodly  inference  these 
two  main  reasons  of  the  prelates  have,  that  by  a  natu- 
ral league  of  consequence  make  more  for  the  pope  than 
for  themselves ;  yea,  to  say  more  home,  are  the  very 
womb  for  a  new  subantichrist  to  breed  in,  if  it  be  not 
rather  the  old  force  and  power  of  the  same  man  of  sin 
counterfeiting  protestant.    It  was  not  the  prevention 
of  schism,  but  it  was  schism  itself,  and  the  hateful  thirst 
of  lording  in  the  church,  that  first  bestowed  a  being 
upon  prelaty ;  this  was  the  true  cause,  but  the  pretence 
is  still  the  same.     The  prelates,  as  they  would  have  it 
thought,  are  the  only  mauls  of  schism.     Forsooth  if 
they  be  put  down,  a  deluge  of  innumerable  sects  will 
follow ;  we  shall  be  all  Brownists,  Familbts,  Anabap- 
tists.   For  the  word  Puritan  seems  to  be  quashed,  and 
all  that  heretofore  were  counted  such,  are  now  Brown- 
ists.   And  thus  do  they  raise  an  evil  report  upon  the 
expected  reforming  grace  that  God  hath  bid  us  hope 
for;  like  those  faithless  spies,  whose  carcases  shall 
perish  in  the  wilderness  of  their  own  confused  igno- 
rance, and  never  taste  the  good  of  reformation.   Do  they 
keep  away  schism?  If  to  bring  a  numb  and  chill 
stupidity  of  soul,  an  unactive  blindness  of  mind,  upon 
the  people  by  their  leaden  doctriue,  or  no  doctriue  at 
all ;  if  to  persecute  all  knowing  and  zealous  Christians 
by  the  violence  of  their  courts,  be  to  keep  away  schism, 
they  keep  schism  away  indeed :  and  by  this  kind  of 
discipline  all  Italy  and  Spain  is  as  purely  and  politicly 
kept  from  schism  as  England  hath  been  by  them. 
With  as  good  a  plea  might  the  dead- palsy  boast  to  a 
man,  It  is  I  that  free  you  from  stitches  and  pains,  and 
the  troublesome  feeling  of  cold  and  heat,  of  wounds 
and  strokes ;  if  I  were  gone,  all  these  would  molest  you. 
The  winter  might  as  well  vaunt  itself  against  the 
spring,  I  destroy  all  noisome  and  rank  vrccds,  1  keep 
down  all  pestilent  vapours ;  yes,  and  all  wholesome 
herbs,  and  all  fresh  dews,  by  your  violent  and  hide- 
bound frost :  but  when  the  gentle  west  winds  shall  open 
the  fruitful  bosom  of  the  earth,  thus  over<^irdcd  by  your 
imprisonment,  then  the  flowers  put  forth  and  spring, 
and  then  the  sun  shall  scatter  the  mists,  and  the  ma- 
nuring hand  of  the  tiller  shall  root  up  all  that  burdens 
the  soil  without  thank  to  your   bondage.      But   far 
worse  than  any  frozen  captivity  is  the  bondage  of  pre- 
lates ;  for  that  other,  if  it  keep  down  any  thing  which 
is  good  within  the  earth,  so  doth  it  likewise  that  which 
is  ill ;  but  these  let  out  freely  the  ill,  and  keep  down 
the  good,  or  else  keep  down  the  lesser  ill,  and  let  out 
the  greatest.  Be  ashamed  at  last  to  tell  the  parliament, 
ve  curb  scltismatics,  whenas  they  know  ye  cherish  and 
side  with  papists,  and  are  now  as  it  were  one  party 
with  them,  and  it  is  said  they  help  to  petition  for  ye. 
Can  we  believe  that  your  government  strains  in  good 
earnest  at  the  petty  gnats  of  schism,  whenas  we  sec  it 
makes  nothing  to  swallow  the  camel  heresy  of  Rome, 
but  that  indeed  your  throats  are  of  the  right  pharisaical 
strain  P  where  are  those  schismatics,  with   whom  the 
prelates  hold  such  hot  skirmish  ?  shew  us  your  acts, 
those  glorious  annals  which  your  courts  of  loathed  me 
mory  lately  deceased  have  left  us  ?  Those  schismatics 
I  doubt  me  will  be  found  the  most  of  them  such  as 
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whose  only  schism  was  to  ha^e  spoken   the  truth 
against  your  high  ahominations  and  cruelties  in  the 
church ;  this  is  the  schism  je  hate  most,  the  remo?al 
of  your  criminous  hierarchy.    A  politic  government  of 
yours,  and  of  a  pleasant  conceit,  set  up  to  remove 
those  as  a  pretended  schism,  that  would  remove  you 
as  a  palpable  heresy  in  gfovemment.     If  the  schism 
would  pardon  ye  that,  she  might  go  jagged  in  as  many 
cuts  and  slashes  as  she  pleased  for  you.    As  for  the 
rending  of  the  church,  we  have  many  reasons  to  think 
it  is  not  that  which  ye  labour  to  prevent,  so  much  as 
the  rending  of  your  pmtifical  sleeves :   that  schism 
would  be  the  sorest  schism  to  you ;  that  would  he 
Brownism  and  Anabaptism  indeed.     If  we  go  down, 
say  you.  (as  if  Adrian's  wall  were  broken,)  a  flood  of  sects 
will  rush  in.     What  sects  ?    What  are  their  opinions  ? 
Give  us  the  inventory :  it  will  appear  both  by  your 
former  prosecutions  and  your  present  instances,  that 
they  are  only  such  to  speak  of,  as  are  offended  with 
your    lawless    government,    your    ceremonies,    your 
liturgy,  an  extract  of  the  mass-book  translated.     But 
that  they  should  be  contemners   of  public   prayer, 
and  churches  used  without  superstition,  I  trust  God 
will  manifest  it  ere  long  to  be  as  false  a  slander,  as 
your  former  slanders  aguinst  the  Scots.     Noise  it  till 
ye  be  hoarse,  that  a  rabble  of  sects  will  come  in  ;  it  will 
be  answered  ye,  no  rabble,  sir  priest,  but  an  unanimous 
multitude  of  good  protestants  will  then  join  to  the 
church,  which  now,  because  of  you,  stand  separated. 
This  will  be  the  dreadful  consequence  of  your  removal. 
As  for  those  terrible  names  of  sectaries  and  schismatics, 
which  ye  have  got  together,  we  know  your  manner  of 
fight,  when  the  quiver  of  your  arguments,  which  is 
ever  thin,  and  weakly  stored,  after  the  first  brunt  is 
quite  empty,  your  course  is  to  betake  ye  to  your  other 
quiver  of  slander,  wherein   lies  your   best  archery. 
And  whom  you  could  not  move  by  sophistical  arguing, ' 
them  you  think  to  confute  by  scandalous  misnaming ; 
thereby  inciting  the  blinder  sort  of  people  to  misllke 
and  deride  sound  doctrine  and  good  Christianity,  under 
two  or  three  vile  and  hateful  terms.     But  if  we  could 
easily  endure  and  dissolve  your  doughtiest  reasons  in 
argument,  we  shall  more  easily  bear  the  worst  of  your 
unreasonableness  in  calumny  and  false  report:  espe- 
cially being  foretold  by  Christ,  that  if  he  our  master 
were  by  your  predecessors  called  Samaritan  and  Beel- 
zebub, we  must  not  think  it  strange  if  his  best  disci- 
ples in  the  reformation,  as  at  first  by  those  of  your  tribe 
they  were  called  LoUards  and  Hussites,  so  now  by  you 
be  termed  Puritans  and  Brownists.     But  my  hope  is, 
that  the  people  of  England  will  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  juggled  thus  out  of  their  faith  and  religion  by  a 
mist  of  names  cast  before  their  eyes,  but  will  search 
wisely  by  the  Scriptures,  and  look  quite  through  this 
fraudulent  aspersion  of  a  disgraceful  name  into  the 
things  themselves :  knowing  that  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians in  their  times  were  accounted  such  as  are  now 
called  Familists  and  Adamites,  or  worse.    And  many 
on  the  prelatic  side,  Hke  the  church  of  Sardis,  have  a 
name  to  live,  and  yet  are  dead  ;  to  be  protestants,  and 
arc  indeed  papists  in  most  of  their  principles.    Thus 


persuaded,  this  your  old  faUacy  we  shall  toon 

and  quickly  apprehend  how  you  preveDt 

who  are  your  schismatics.    But  what  if  ye 

and  hinder  all  good  means  of  preyentiiig 

That  way  which  the  apostles  used,  was  to  call  a 

cil :  from  which,  by  any  thing  that  can  be 

from  the  fi fleenth  of  the  Acts,  no  faithful  Christiaiiwaft 

debarred,  to  whom  knowledge  and  piety  might  §pim 

entrance.     Of  such  a  council  as  this  every 

consistory  is  a  right  homogeneons  and 

part,  being  in  itself,  as  it  were,  a  little  synod, 

towards  a  general  assembly  moving  upon  her  own 

in  an  even  and  firm  progression,  as  those  smaller  sqiiiiM 

in  battle  unite  in  one  great  cube,  the  main  pbalanZtMi 

emblem  of  truth  and  steadfastness.    Whereas,  •■  dw 

other  side,  prelaty  ascending  by  a  gradual  monodbf 

from  bishop  to  archbishop,  from  thence  to  primate,  i 

from  thence,  for  there  can  be  no  reason  yielded 

in  nature  nor  in  religion,  wherefore,  if  it  have  lawlUlf 

mounted  thus  high,  it  should  not  be  a  lordly  asoendot 

in  the  horoscope  of  the  church,  from  primate  to  ptllfr 

arch,  and  so  to  pope  :  I  say,  prelaty  thus  ascending  ai 

a  continual  pyramid  upon  pretence  to   perfect  lit 

church *s  unity,  if  notwithstanding  it  be  found  SMl 

needful,  yea  the  utmost  help  to  dam  op  the  icaliif 

schism  by  calling  a  council,  what  does  it  bat  teukw 

that  prelaty  is  of  no  force  to  effect  this  work,  wliieiiili 

boasts  to  be  her  masterpiece ;  and  that  her  pjimril 

aspires  and  sharpens  to  ambition,  not  to 

unity?    This  we  know,  that  as  oflen  as  any 

schism  disparts  the  church,  and  synods  be  proelaoMA 

the  presbyters  have  as  great  right  there,  ind  at 

vote  of  old,  as  the  bishops,  which  the  canon  law 

ceals  not.     So  that  prelaty,  if  she  will  seek  to  doM  Wf 

divisions  in  the  church,  must  be  forced  to  dissolve 

unmake  her  own  pyramidal  figure,  which  she 

to  be  of  such  uniting  power,  whenas  indeed  it  ia  Ihi 

most  dividing  and  schismatical  form  that: 

know  of,  and  must  be  fain  to  inglobe  or  incube 

among  the  presbyters ;  which  she  hating  to  do, 

her  haughty  prelates  from  all  parts  with  their  fbikll 

mitres,  the  badge  of  schism,  or  the  stamp  of  his 

foot  whom  they  serve  I  think,  who,  accordinf^  to 

hierarchies  acuminating  stiU  higher  and  higher  ift« 

cone  of  prelaty,  instead  of  healing  up  the  gasfcai  .rf 

the  church,  as  it  happens  in  such  pointed  bodies 

ing,  fall  to  gore  one  another  with  their  shaip 

for  upper  place  and  precedence,  till  the  council  il 

proves  the  greatest  schism  of  all.     And  thos  thej 

so  far  from  hindering  dissension,  that  they  have 

unprofitable,  and  even  noisome,  the  chiefest 

we  have  to  keep  Christendom  at  one,  which  is  by 

cils :  and  these,  if  we  rightly  consider  apostolic 

pie,  are  nothing  else  but  general  presbyteries. 

seemed  so  far  from  the  apostles  to  think  much  o^  as  if 

hereby  their  dignity  were  impaired,  that,  as  we  aqr 

gather  by  those  epistles  of  Peter  and  John,  whieb 

likely  to  be  latest  written,  when  the  church  grew  I 

settling,  like  those  heroic  patricians  of  Rome  (if 

may  use  such  comparison)  hastening  to  lay  down 

dictatorship,  they  rejoiced  to  call  themselves,  and 
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nMlow-eMeis  unong  their  brethren;  knowing^  that 
ikdr  hi|rli  office  was  hot  as  the  scaffbldintr  of  the 
cfcvdb  jeC  mibailt,  and  would  be  but  a  troublesome 
MgiKBiiiit,  so  soon  as  the  building'  was  finished. 
B«t  the  loftj  minds  of  an  age  or  two  after,  such  was 
Ihdr  mall  diaceming*,  thought  it  a  poor  indignity, 
tktt  the  bigfa-reared  government  of  the  church  should 
It  w  a  loddeD,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  squat  into  a  pres- 
^jlRj.  Kext,  or  rather,  before  councils,  the  timeliest 
|Ritalioa  of  schism  is  to  preach  the  gospel  abundantly 
mi  poirofiill J  throughout  all  the  land,  to  instruct  the 
yotfh  rcfiipoasly,  to  endeavour  how  the  Scriptures 
my  he  easiest  understood  by  all  men ;  to  all  which 
iheprocccdinga  of  these  men  have  been  on  set  purpose 
But  how,  O  prelates,  should  you  remove 
?  and  bow  should  you  not  remove  and  oppose 
d  the  aMau  of  removing  schism  ?  when  prelaty  is  a 
fchim  itMlf  from  the  most  reformed  and  most  flourish- 
■p  of  oar  neighbour  churches  abroad,  and  a  sad  sub- 
jectsT  discord  and  oflTence  to  the  whole  nation  at  home. 
IW  iiiBulj  which  you  allege,  is  the  very  disease  we 
giwi  aader;  and  never  can  be  to  us  a  remedy  but  by 
itself.  Your  predecessors  were  believed  to 
preeminence  above  their  brethren,  only 
Ihtf  Act  might  appease  dissension.  Now  God  and 
ihf  chatb  eall  upon  you,  for  the  same  reason,  to  lay 
itdnra,  as  being*  to  thousands  of  good  men  offensive, 
,  intolerable.  Surrender  that  pledge,  which, 
ymi  fbolly  usurped  it,  the  church  gave  you,  and 
wtm  daims  it  again,  for  the  reason  she  first  lent  it. 
Phthiige  the  trust  committed  to  you,  prevent  schism ; 
ui  that  ye  can  never  do,  but  by  discharging  your- 
Kbetb  That  n^vemment  which  ye  hold,  we  confess, 
pftetiti  much,  hinders  much,  removes  much;  but 
what  ?  the  schisms  and  grievances  of  tlie  church  ?  no, 
Wi  all  the  peace  and  unity,  all  the  welfare  not  of  the 
(kairh  alone,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom.  And  if  it  be 
d  permitted  ye  to  bold,  will  cause  the  most  sad,  I 
kanr  not  whether  M;paratiou  be  enough  to  say,  but 
wA  a  wide  gulf  of  distraction  in  this  land,  as  will 
VT«r  close  licr  dismal  gap  until  ye  be  forced,  (for  of 
y«anelres  you  will  never  do  as  that  Roman,  Curtius, 
Bobly  did,)  for  the  church's  peace  and  your  country's,  to 
Inp  into  the  midst,  and  be  no  more  seen.  By  this  we 
AiQ  know  whether  yours  be  that  ancient  prelaty,  which 
tDQ  say  was  first  constituted  for  the  reducement  of 
^wt  and  unanimity  into  the  church,  for  then  you  will 
MN  dday  to  prefer  that  above  your  own  jtrcfernient.  If 
nhtnnse.  we  must  be  confident  that  your  prelaty  is  no- 
ikiii^  tlte  but  your  ambition,  an  insolent  preferring  of 
jmnelves  above  your  brethren  ;  and  all  your  learned 
mping  in  antiquity,  even  to  disturb  the  bones  of  old 
Aantn  and  bis  sons  in  their  graves,  is  but  to  maintain 
nd  tei  npon  our  necks  a  stately  and  severe  dignity, 
vbicfa  you  called  sacred,  and  is  nothing  in  very  deed  but 
tpive  and  reverend  gluttony,  a  sanctimonious  avarice ; 
i  iscnnpari^on  of  which,  all  the  duties  and  deamesses 
I  *tvb  ye  owe  to  God  or  to  his  church,  to  law,  cus- 
[  **.  or  nature,  ye  have  resolved  to  set  at  nought.  I 
!  n^  put  you  in  mind  what  counsel  Clement,  a  fellow- 
hWHirrr  with  the  apostles,  g^ve  to  the  presbyters  of 


Corinth,  whom  the  people,  though  unjustly,  sought  to 
remove.      **  Who  among  you,"  saith  he,  "  is  noble- 
minded,  who  is  pitiful,  who  is  charitable  ?  let  him  say 
thus,  If  for  mc  this  sedition,  this  enmity,  these  differ- 
ences be,  I  willingly  depart,  I  go  my  ways ;  only  let 
the  flock  of  Christ  be  at  peace  with  the  presbyters  that 
are  set  over  it.  He  that  shall  do  this,"  saith  he,  **  shall 
get  him  great  honour  in  the  Lord,  and  all  places  will 
receive  him.''     This  was  Clement's  counsel  to  good 
and  holy  men,  that  they  should  depart  rather  from  their 
just  ofiice,  than  by  their  stay  to  ravel  out  the  seamless 
garment  of  conconl  in  the  church.     But  I  have  better 
counsel  to  give  the  prelates,  and  far  more  acceptable 
to  their  ears ;  this  advice  in  my  opinion  is  fitter  for 
tbem  :  cling  fast  to  your  pontifical  sees,  bate  not,  quit 
yourselves  like  barons,  stand  to  the  utmost  for  your 
haughty  courts  and  votes  in  parliament.     Still  tell  us, 
that  you  prevent  schism,  though  schism  and  combus- 
tion be  the  very  issue  of  your  bodies,  your  first -bom  ; 
and  set  yoin*  country  a  bleeding  in  a  prelatical  mutiny, 
to  fight  for  your  pomp,  and  that  ill-favoured  weed  of 
temporal  honour,  that  sits  dishonourably  upon  your 
laic  shoulders ;  that  ye  may  be  fat  and  fleshy,  swoln 
with  high  thoughts  and  big  with  mischievous  designs, 
when  God  comes  to  visit  upon  you  all  this  fourscore 
years'  vexation  of  his  church  under  your  Egyptian 
tyranny.    For  certainly  of  all  those  blessed  souls  which 
you  have  persecuted,  and  those  miserable  ones  which 
you  have  lost,  the  just  vengeance  does  not  sleep. 


CHAR  VII. 

That  those  many  sect*  and  schisms  by  some  sitpposed  to 
be  among  vs,  and  that  rebellion  in  Ireland^  ought 
not  to  be  a  hinderance,  but  a  hastening  of  reform- 
ation. 

As  for  those  many  sects  and  divisions  rumoured  abroad 
to  be  amongst  us,  it  is  not  hard  to  perceive,  that  they 
are  partly  the  mere  fictions  and  false  alarms  of  the  pre- 
lates, thereby  to  cast  amazements  and  panic  terrours 
into  the  hearts  of  weaker  Christians,  that  they  should 
not  venture  to  change  the  present  deformity  of  the 
church,  for  fear  of  I  know  not  what  worse  iucon- 
vcniencies.  With  the  same  objected  fears  and  sus- 
picions, we  know  tliat  subtle  prelate  Gardner  sought 
to  divert  the  rcfonnation.  It  may  suflice  us  to  be 
taught  by  St.  Paul,  that  there  must  be  sects  for  the 
manifesting  of  those  that  are  sound-hearted.  These  are 
but  winds  and  flaws  to  try  the  floating  vessel  of  our 
faith,  whether  it  be  stanch  and  sail  well,  whether  our 
ballast  be  just,  our  anchorage  and  cable  strong.  By 
this  is  seen  who  lives  by  faith  and  certain  knowledge, 
and  who  by  credulity  and  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
age ;  whose  virtue  is  of  an  unchangeable  grain,  and 
whose  of  a  slight  wash.  If  God  come  to  try  our  con- 
stancy, we  ought  not  to  shrink  or  stand  tlie  less  firmly 
for  that,  but  pass  on  with  more  steadfast  resolution  to 
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establish  the  truth,  thoug^h  it  were  through  a  lane  of 
sects  and  heresies  on  each  side.    Other  things  men  do 
to  the  glory  of  God :  but  sects  and  errours,  it  seems, 
God  suffers  to  be  for  the  glory  of  good  men,  that  the 
world  may  know  and  reverence  their  true  fortitude  and 
undaunted  constancy  in  the  truth.    Let  us  not  there- 
fore make  these  things  an  incumbrance,  or  an  excuse 
of  our  delay  in  reforming,  which  God  sends  us  as  an 
incitement  to  proceed  with  more  honour  and  alacrity : 
(or  if  there  were  no  opposition,  where  were  the  trial  of 
an  unfeigned  goodness  and  magnanimity  ?  Virtue  that 
wa?ers  is  not  virtue,  but  vice  revolted  from  itself,  and 
after  a  while  returning.    The  actions  of  just  and  pious 
men  do  not  darken  in  their  middle  course ;  but  Solomon 
tells  us,  they  are  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.    But  if  we  shall  suffer 
the  tritling  doubts  and  jealousies  of  future  sects  to 
overcloud  the  fair  beginnings  of  purposed  reformation, 
let  us  rather  fear  that  another  proverb  of  the  same  wise 
man  be  not  upbraided  to  us,  that  **  the  way  of  the 
wicked  is  as  darkness,  they  stumble  at  they  know  not 
what.''    If  sects  and  schisms  be  turbulent  in  the  unset- 
tled estate  of  a  church,  while  it  lies  under  the  amending 
hand,  it  best  beseems  our  christian  courage  to  think 
they  are  but  as  the  throes  and  pangs  that  g^  before  the 
birth  of  reformation,  and  that  the  work  itself  is  now  in 
doing.    For  if  we  look  but  on  the  nature  of  elemental 
and  mixed  things,  we  know  they  cannot  suffer  any 
change  of  one  kind  or  quality  into  another,  without  the 
struggle  of  contrarieties.    And  in  things  artificial, 
seldom  any  elegance  is  wrought  without  a  superfluous 
waste  and  refuse  in  the  transaction.     No  marble  statue 
can  be  politely  carved,  no  fair  edifice  built,  without 
almost  as  much  rubbish  and  sweeping.    Insomuch  that 
even  in  the  spiritual  conflict  of  St  Paul's  conversion, 
there  fell  scales  from  his  eyes,  that  were  not  perceived 
before.     No  wonder  then  in  the  reforming  of  a  church, 
which  is  never  brought  to  effect  without  the  fierce  en- 
counter of  truth  and  falsehood  together,  if,  as  it  were, 
the  splinters  and  shards  of  so  violent  a  jousting,  there 
fall  from  between  the  shock  many  fond  errours  and 
fanatic  opinions,  which,  when  truth  has  the  upper 
hand,  and  the  reformation  shall  be  perfected,  will  easily 
be  rid  out  of  the  way,  or  kept  so  low,  as  that  they  shall 
be  only  the  exercise  of  our  knowledge,  not  the  distur- 
bance or  interruption  of  our  faith.     As  for  that  which 
Barclay,  in  his  **  Image  of  Minds,"  writes  concerning 
the  horrible  and  barbarous  conceits  of  Englishmen  in 
their  religion,  I  deem  it  spoken  like  what  he  was,  a 
fugitive  papist  traducing  the  island  whence  he  sprung. 
It  may  be  more  judiciously  gfathered  from  hence,  that 
the  Englishman  of  many  other  nations  is  least  atheisti- 
calf  and  bears  a  natural  disposition  of  much  reverence 
and  awe  towards  the  Deity ;  but  in  his  weakness  and 
want  of  better  instruction,  which  among  us  too  fre- 
quently is  neglected,  especially  by  the  meaner  sort, 
turning  the  bent  of  his  own  wits,  with  a  scrupulous 
and  ceaseless  care,  what  he  might  do  to  inform  himself 
aright  of  God  and  his  worship,  he  may  fall  not  unlikely 
sometimes,  as  any  other  landman,  into  an  uncouth 
opinion.    And  verily  if  we  look  at  bis  native  toward- 


liness  in  the  roughcast  without  breedinf^, 
or  other  may  haply  be  better  composed  to  a 
civility  and  right  judgment  than  he.    Bat  if  he  gtl 
the  benefit  once  of  a  wise  and  well  rectified  awtm^ 
which  must  first  come  in  -general  firom  the  godly  wi^ 
lance  of  the  church,  I  suppose  that  wherever 
is  made  of  countries,  manners,  or  men*  tlie 
people,  among  the  first  that  shall  be  praised,  maj 
serve  to  be  accounted  a  right  pious,  right 
right  hardy  nation.    But  thus  while  some  stand  dal^ 
ing  and  deferring  to  reform  for  fear  of  that 
should  mainly  hasten  them  fomard,  lest  schisa 
errour  should  increase,  we  may  now  thank  oonalfw 
and  our  delajrs,  if  instead  of  schism  a  bloody  and  ar 
human  rebellion  be  strook  in  between  our  slow 
Indeed  against  violent  and  powerful  opposition 
can  be  no  just  blame  of  a  lingering  dispatch.    Bsltyi 
I  urge  against  those  that  discourse  it  for  a 
if  the  swift  opportunities  of  establishing  or 
religion  were  to  attend  upon  the  phlegm  of 
ness.     In  state  many  things  at  first  are  crude  and 
to  digest,  which  only  time  and  deliberation  can 
and  concoct    But  in  religion,  wherein  is  no  i 
rity,  nothing  out  of  season,  it  goes  far  otherwise.    Ubt 
door  of  grace  turns  upon  smooth  hinges,  wide  opening ii 
send  out,  but  soon  shutting  to  recall  the  precious 
mercy  to  a  nation :  which,  unless  watchfulness  and 
two  quicksighted  and  ready-handed  virgins,  be  then  ftl 
our  behalf  to  receive,  we  lose :  and  still  the  oftener  inc- 
lose, the  straiter  the  door  opens,  and  the  less  is  oSmti, 
This  is  all  we  get  by  demurring  in  God's  serrioe.    Jt 
is  not  rebellion  that  ought  to  be  the  hinderance  of  w^ 
formation,  but  it  is  the  want  of  this  which  is  the  cum 
of  that    The  prelates  which  boast  themselves  the  oalf 
bridlers  of  schism,  God  knows  have  been  so  cold  and 
backward  both  there  and  with  us  to  repress  hereqr 
and  idolatry,  that  either,  through   their  carelessncM^ 
or  their  craft,  all  this  mischief  is  befallen.     Whal 
can  the  Irish  subjects  do  less  in  God's  just  displeasam 
against  us,  than  revenge  upon  English  bodies  tfca 
little  care  that  our  prelates  have  had  of  their  souls  f  Hp^ 
hath  their  negligence  been  new  in  that  island,  botatfr 
notorious  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  as  Camden  lU| 
known  friend  forbears  not  to  complain.    Yet  to  Uttj^ 
are  they  touched  with  remorse  of  these  their  cmuMwil" 
(for  these  cruelties  are  theirs,  the  bloodjr  lerenga  |C^ 
those  souls  which  they  have  famished,)  that  wkflipl^ 
against  our  brethren  the  Scots,  who,  by  their  upri0(k^ 
and  loyal  deeds,  have   now  brought  themselveaAll' 
honourable  name  to  posterity,  whatsoever  malioa  ^ji 
slander  could  invent,  rage  in  hostility  attempt,  tkflf  ; 
greedily  attempted;  toward  these  murderous  Irid^  Al^i 
enemies  of  God  and  mankind,  a  cursed  ofisprin|p  f^« 
their  own  connivance,  no  man  takes  notice  h«t*l|ll|\ 
they  seem  to  be  very  calmly  and  indifferently  aAci||g 
Where  then  should  we  begin  to  extinguish  a  rdMBii^j|r] 
that  hath  its  cause   from  the  misg^vemment,  of  tliji^ 
church  ?  where,  but  at  the  church's  refonaation,  mt.t 
the  removal  of  that  government,  which  punosa  aa^^ 
wars  with  all  good  Christians  under  the  name  of  mHi^^ 
matics,  but  maintains  and  fosters  all  papists  and  idt*\ 
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tolenble  Chiittiaiis  P  And  if  the  sacred  Bible 
Bij  be  ovr  Ught^  we  mre  neither  without  example,  nor 
Ac  witeeM  of  Crod  himself,  that  the  corrupted  state  of 
ihe  chnreh  is  both  the  cause  of  tumult  and  civil  wars, 
and  that  to  stint  them,  the  peace  of  the  church  must 
lot  be  settled*    **  Now,  for  a  long  season,"  saith  Aza- 
ridb  Is  King'  Asa,  **  Israel  hath  been  without  the  true 
God,  and  witbont  a  teaching  priest,  and  without  law : 
ad  m  those  times  there  was  no  peace  to  him  that  went 
oril,  ■■  to  bim  that  came  in,  but  great  Ycxations  were 
afl  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries.    And  nation 
dertiojed  of  nation,  and  citj  of  city,  for  God  did 
ith  all  adTersity.   Be  ye  strong  therefore," 
■iib  he  to  the  relbrmere  of  that  age,  '*  and  let  not  your 
bands  be  weak,  for  your  work  shall  be  rewarded."  And 
is  those  prophets  that  lired  in  the  times  of  reformation 
lAcr  the  eaptirity,  often  doth  God  stir  up  the  people 
ti  coosider,  that  while  establishment  of  church-matters 
was  aegleeted,  and  put  off,  there  *'  was  no  peace  to 
bm  that  went   oat  or  came  in ;   for  I,"  saith  God, 
'bad  set  all  men  OTery  one  against  his  neighbour." 
litiraai  the  rery  day  forward  that  they  went  seriously 
inifftctnally  about  the  welfare  of  the  church,  he  tells 
,  tbat  they  themselves  might  perceive  the  sudden 
of  things  into  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  con- 
But  it  will  here  be  said,  that  the  reformation 
iiakog  woric,  and  the  miseries  of  Ireland  are  urgent 
tf  i  ipoedy  redress.  They  be  indeed  ;  and  how  speedy 
VI SR,  the  poor  afflicted  remnant  of  our  martyred 
that  sit  there  on  the  seashore,  counting 
of  onr  delay  with  their  sighs,  and  the  minutes 


with  their  falling  tears,  perhaps  with  the  distilling  of 
their  bloody  wounds,  if  they  have  not  quite  by  this 
time  cast  off,  and  almost  cursed  the  vain  hope  of  our 
foundered  ships  and  aids,  can  best  judge  how  speedy 
we  are  to  their  relief.  But  let  their  succours  be  hasted, 
as  all  need  and  reason  is ;  and  let  not  therefore  tlie  re- 
formation, which  is  the  chiefest  cause  of  success  and 
victory,  be  still  procrastinated.  They  of  the  captivity 
in  their  greatest  extremities  could  find  both  counsel 
and  hands  enough  at  once  to  build,  and  to  expect  the 
enemy's  assault.  And  we,  for  our  parts,  a  populous 
and  mighty  nation,  must  needs  be  fallen  into  a  strange 
plight  either  of  effeminacy  or  confusion,  if  Ireland,  that 
was  once  the  conquest  of  one  single  earl  witli  his  pri- 
vate forces,  and  the  small  assistance  of  a  petty  Kemish 
prince,  should  now  take  up  all  tlic  wisdom  and  prowess 
of  this  potent  monarchy,  to  quell  a  barbarous  crew  of 
rebels,  whom,  if  we  take  but  the  right  course  to  sub- 
due, that  is,  beginning  at  the  reformation  of  our  church, 
their  own  horrid  murders  and  rapes  will  so  fight  against 
them,  that  the  very  sutlers  and  horse-boys  of  the  camp 
will  be  able  to  rout  and  chase  them,  without  the  stain- 
ing of  any  noble  sword.  To  proceed  by  other  method 
in  this  enterprise,  be  our  captains  and  commanders 
never  so  expert,  will  be  as  great  an  errour  in  the  art 
of  war,  as  any  novice  in  soldiership  ever  committed. 
And  thus  I  leave  it  as  a  declared  truth,  that  neither  the 
fear  of  sects,  no  nor  rebellion,  can  be  a  fit  plea  to  stay 
reformation,  but  rather  to  push  it  forward  with  all  pos- 
sible diligence  and  speed. 


THE  SECOND  BOOK. 


flov  happy  were  it  for  this  frail,  and  as  it  may  be 

aDcd  mortal  life  of  man,  since  all  earthly  thingfs  which 

bve  the  name  of  good  and  convenient  in  our  daily 

we,  are  withal  so  cumbersome  and  full  of  trouble,  if 

kaowlcd^,  yet  which  is  the  best  and  lightsomcst  pos- 

of  the  mind,  were,  as  the  common  saying  is,  no 

;  and  that  what  it  wanted  of  being  a  load  to  any 

fart  of  the  body,  it  did  not  with  a  heavy  advantage 

overlay  upon  the  spirit !  For  not  to  speak  of  that  know- 

iedfe  that  rests  in  the  contemplation  of  natural  causes 

sad  dimensions,  which  must  needs  be  a  lower  wisdom, 

as  the  object  is  low,  certain  it  is,  that  he  who  hath  ob- 

in  more  than  the  scantiest  measure  to  know  any 

distinctly  of  God,  and  of  his  true  worship,  and 

what  is  infallibly  good  and  happy  in  the  state  of  man^s 

Up.  what  in  itself  evil  and  miserable,  though  vulgarly 

att  so  esteemed ;  he  that  hath  obtained  to  know  this,  the 

silly  high  valuable  wisdom  indeed,  remembering  also 

ibatGod,  even  to  a  strictness,  requires  the  improvement 

tf  these  his  entrusted  gifls,  cannot  but  sustain  a  sorer 

bvden  of  mind,  and  more  pressing,  than  any  support- 


able toil  or  weight  which  the  body  can  labour  under, 
how  and  in  what  manner  he  shall  dispose  and  employ 
those  sums  of  knowledge  and  illumination,  which  God 
hath  sent  him  into  this  world  to  trade  with.  And  that 
which  aggravates  the  burden  more,  is,  that,  having  re- 
ceived amongst  his  allotted  parcels,  certain  precious 
truths,  of  such  an  orient  lustre  as  no  diamond  can 
equal ;  which  nevertheless  he  has  in  charge  to  put  off 
at  any  cheap  rate,  yea,  for  nothing  to  them  that  will ; 
tlie  great  merchants  of  this  world,  fearing  that  this 
course  would  soon  discover  and  disgrace  the  false  glit- 
ter of  their  deceitful  wares,  wherewith  they  abuse  the 
people,  like  poor  Indians  with  beads  and  glasses,  prac- 
tise by  all  means  how  they  may  suppress  the  vending 
of  such  rarities,  and  at  such  a  cheapness  as  would  undo 
them,  and  turn  their  trash  upon  their  hands.  There- 
fore by  gratifying  the  corrupt  desires  of  men  in  fleshly 
doctrines,  they  stir  them  up  to  persecute  with  hatred 
and  contempt  all  those,  that  seek  to  bear  themselves 
uprightly  in  this  their  spiritual  factory :  which  they 
foreseeing,  though  they  cannot  but  testify  of  tnith,  and 
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the  excellency  of  tbat  heavenly  traffick  which  they 
bring,  against  what  opposition  or  danger  soever,  yet 
needs  must  it  sit  heavily  upon  their  spirits,  that,  being 
in  God's  prime  intention,  and  their  own,  selected  he- 
ralds of  peace,  and  dispensers  of  treasure  inestimable, 
without  price  to  them  that  have  no  peace,  they  find  in 
the  discharge  of  their  commission,  that  they  are  made 
the  greatest  variance  and  offence,  a  very  sword  and  fire 
both  in  house  and  city  over  the  whole  earth.  This  is 
that  which  the  sad  prophet  Jeremiah  laments :  '*  Wo 
is  me,  my  mother,  that  thou  hast  bom  me,  a  man  of 
strife  and  contention  !*'  And  although  divine  inspira- 
tion must  certainly  have  been  sweet  to  those  ancient 
prophets,  yet  the  irksomeness  of  that  truth  which  they 
brought  was  so  unpleasant  unto  them,  that  everywhere 
tbey  call  it  a  burden.  Yea,  that  mysterious  book  of 
revelation,  which  the  great  evangelist  was  bid  to  eat, 
as  it  had  been  some  eyebrightening  electuary  of  know- 
ledge and  foresight,  though  it  were  sweet  in  his  mouth, 
and  in  the  learning,  it  was  bitter  in  bis  belly,  bitter  in 
the  denouncing.  Nor  was  this  hid  from  the  wise  poet 
Sophocles,  who  in  that  place  of  his  tragedy,  where 
Tiresias  is  called  to  resolve  king  (Edipus  in  a  matter 
which  he  knew  would  be  grievous,  brings  him  in  be- 
moaning his  lot,  that  he  knew  more  than  other  men. 
For  surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in 
nature  needs  be  a  hateful  thing  to  be  the  displeaser 
and  molester  of  thousands ;  much  better  would  it  like 
him  doubtless  to  be  the  messenger  of  gladness  and 
contentment,  which  is  his  chief  intended  business  to 
all  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  their  own 
true  happiness.  But  when  God  commands  to  take  the 
trumpet,  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  jarring  blast,  it  lies 
not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he 
shall  conceal.  If  he  shall  think  to  be  silent  as  Jere- 
miah did,  because  of  the  reproach  and  derision  he  met 
with  daily,  *'  and  all  his  familiar  friends  watched  for 
his  halting,"  to  be  revenged  on  him  for  speaking  the 
truth,  he  would  be  forced  to  confess  as  he  confessed ; 
**  his  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up 
in  my  bones;  I  was  weary  with  forbearing  and  could  not 
stay."  Which  might  teach  these  times  not  suddenly 
to  condemn  all  things  that  are  sharply  spoken  or  vehe- 
mently written  as  proceeding  out  of  stomach,  virulence, 
and  ill  nature ;  but  to  consider  rather,  that  if  the  pre- 
lates have  leave  to  say  the  worst  that  can  be  said,  or  do 
the  worst  that  can  be  done,  while  they  strive  to  keep 
to  themselves,  to  their  great  pleasure  and  commodity, 
those  things  which  they  ought  to  render  up,  no  man 
can  be  justly  offended  with  him  that  shall  endeavour 
to  impart  and  bestow,  without  any  gain  to  himself, 
those  sharp  and  saving  words  which  would  be  a  terrour 
and  a  torment  in  him  to  keep  back.  For  me,  I  have 
determined  to  lay  up  as  the  best  treasure  and  solace  of 
a  good  old  age,  if  God  vouchsafe  it  me,  the  honest 
liberty  of  free  speech  from  my  youth,  where  I  shall 
think  it  available  in  so  dear  a  concernment  as  the 
church's  good.  For  if  I  be,  either  by  disposition  or 
what  other  cause,  too  inquisitive,  or  suspicious  of  my- 
self and  mine  own  doings,  who  can  help  it  ?  But  this 
I  foresee,  tbat  should  the  church  be  brought  under 


heavy  oppression,  and  God  have  gi^en  ] 
while  to  reason  against  that  man  tbat  ihir 
tbor  of  so  foul  a  deed ;  or  should  she«  by 
above  on  the  industry  and  conrage  of 
change  this  her  distracted  estate  into  bell 
out  the  least  furtherance  or  contribution 
talents,  which  God  at  that  present  had  lei 
see  what  stories  I  should  hear  within  n 
life  after,  of  discourage  and  reproach.    ' 
ungrateful,  the  church  of  God  is  now  agi 
of  her  insulting  enemies,  and  tboo  bei 
matters  it  for  thee,  or  thy  bewailing?  W 
thou  couldst  not  find  a  syllable  of  all  tbat  t 
or  studied,  to  utter  in  her  behalf.     Yet  es 
was  given  thee  for  thy  retired  tbooglv 
sweat  of  otlier  men.      Thou  bast  the  c 
parts,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  vain  m 
be  adorned  or  beautified ;  bat  when  the  < 
and  his  church  was  to  be  pleaded,  for  v 
tbat  tongue  was  given  thee  which  thou 
tened  if  he  could  hear  thy  Toice  among  b 
vants,  but  thou  wert  dumb  as  a  beast;  J 
ward  be  that  which  thine  own  bmtisl 
made  thee.    Or  else  I  should  have  beat 
ear;  slothful,  and  ever  to  be  set  Kgfat  I 
hath  now  overcome  her  late  distresses 
wearied  labours  ofmany  her  true  servanl 
in  her  defence ;  thou  also  wouldst  take 
share  amongst  them  of  their  joy :  bat  w 
Where  canst  thou  shew  any  word  cir 
which  might  have  hastened  her  peace? 
dost  now  talk,  or  write,  or  look,  is  the 
men's  active  prudence  and  zeaL    Dare 
or  do  any  thing  better  than  thy  fomu 
fancy ;   or  if  thou   darest,   thou  dost 
make  a  thrifly  purchase  of  boldness 
of  the  painful  merits  of  other  men ;  m 
thy  sin  is  now  thy  duty,  to  be  abject 
These,  and  such  like  lessons  as  these,  I  ki 
been  my  matins  duly,  and  my  even-son 
this  little  diligence,  mark  what  a  privile 
ed  with  good  men  and  saints,  to  claim 
menting  the  tribulations  of  the  churc 
suffer,  when  others,  that  have  ventured 
sake,  have  not  the  honour  to  be  admittec 
if  she  lift  up  her  drooping  head  and 
those  that  have  something  more  than 
fare,  I  have  my  charter  and  freehold  of 
and  my  heirs.      Concerning  therefor 
subject  against  prelaty,  the  touching  v 
tasteful  and  disquietous  to  a  numbei 
what  hath  been  said  I  may  deserve  of  c 
to  be  credited,  that  neither  envy  nor  | 
me  upon  this  controversy,  but  the  enA 
science  only,  and  a  preventive  fear  les 
this  duty  should, be  against  me,  when 
to  myself  the  good  provision  of  peacef 
it  should  be  still  imputed  to  me,  as 
bath  been,  that  some  self-pleasing  hum 
bath  incited  me  to  contest  with  men  of 
now  while  green  years  are  upon  my 
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wedlesi  Mirmuxl  I  shall  hope  to  dissuade  the  intcl- 

h^i  aod  equal  auditor,  if  I  can  bat  say  successfully 

ibtt  vhicfa  in  this  exigent  behoves  me;  although  I 

would  be  beard  only,  if  it  might  be,  by  the  elegant  and 

karaed  reader,  to  whom  principally  for  a  while  I  shall 

beg  leare  I  may  address  myself.    To  him  it  will  be  no 

Dfw  tbinif,  thougffa  I  tell  him  that  if  I  hunted  after 

praiie,  by  the  ostentation  of  wit  and  learning,  I  should 

ml  write  thos  out  of  mine  own  season  when  I  have 

neiiher  yet  completed  to  my  mind  the  full  circle  of  my 

pritatr  studies,  although  I  complain  not  of  any  insuffi- 

cieacT  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  or  were  I  ready  to  my 

viibet,  it  were  a  folly  to  commit  any  thing  elaborately 

eooposed  to  the  careless  and  interrupted  listening  of 

dbcse  tumultuous  times.    Next,  if  I  were  wise  only  to 

■T  own  ends,  I  would  certainly  take  such  a  subject  as 

of  iltelf  might  catch  applause,  whereas  this  hath  all  the 

^nd vantages  on  the  contrary,  and  such  a  subject  as 

the  publishing  whereof  might  be  delayed  at  pleasure, 

ad  time  enough  to  pencil  it  over  witli  all  the  curious 

Inebes  of  art,  even  to  the  perfection  of  a  faultless  pic- 

tBc;  wbenas  in  this  argument  the  not  deferring  is  of 

grHt  Boment  to  the  good  speeding,  that  if  solidity 

htft  IcMire  to  do  her  office,  art  cannot  have  much. 

Liidy,  I  should  not  choose  this  manner  of  writing, 

rimvio  knowing  myself  iuferiour  to  myself,  led  by 

tke  graial  jQower  of  nature  to  another  task,  I  have  the 

■e,  as  I  may  account,  but  of  my  left  hand.  And  though 

MiihaD  be  fonlish  in  saying  more  to  this  purpose,  yet, 

nee  ii  will  be  such  a  folly,  as  wisest  men  go  about  to 

amaoL  having  only  confessed  and  so  committed,  I 

■IT  tnist  with  more  reason,  because  with  more  folly, 

|,  l«kare  courteous  pardon.     For  although  a  poet,  soar- 

liif  in  the  high  reason  of  his  fancies,  with  his  garland 

nid«nging  robes  about  him,  might,  without  apology, 

ifak  more  of  himself  than  I  mean  to  do;  yet  for  me 

«iiD>^  here  below  in  the  cool  element  of  prose,  a  mor- 

•jI  i!iin«f  among  many  readers  of  no  empyreal  conceit, 

fc  Tfniure  and  divuli»"c  unusual  things  of  myself,  I 

ifealJ  petition  to  the  gentler  sort,  it  may  not  be  envy 

!i<  me.     I  must  say  therefore,  that  after  I  had  for  my 

fiw  rears,  by  the  ceaseless  diligence  and  care  of  my 

UiJji»T,  inhom  God  recumpcnse !)  been  exercised  to  the 

TCTjfiKs,  and  some  sciences,  as  my  age  would  suffer, 

by  RUhirr  masters  and  teachers  both  at  home  and  at 

tae  vcboolSf  it  was  found,  that  whether  ought  was  im- 

p«ed  me  hy  them  that  had  the  overlooking,  or  betaken 

t*  rf  mine  own  choice  in  English,  or  other  tongue, 

prownir  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter,  the  style,  by 

wrtain  vital  signs  it  had,  was  likclv  to  live.      But 

ica-ii latcliiT in  the  private  academies  of  Italy,  whither 

I  mis  fa>our€-d  to  resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles 

»k^rh  I  had  in  memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or 

toweabout,  ffor  the  manner  is  that  every  one  must 

^t  vime  pnwf  of  his  wit  and  reading  there,)  met  with 

»f«ftance  above  what   was   looked    lor  ;   and   other 

'•^R't;^.  wbii'h  I  had  shifted  in  scarcity  of  books  and 

^t'-Di^^ncfri  to  patch  up  amongst  them,  were  received 

«u  «ritt«>n  encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  for- 

■irttii  bestow  on  men  of  this  side  the  Alps;  I  began 

tins  Ctr  to  assent  both  to  them  and  divers  of  my  friends 


here  at  home,  and  not  less  to  an  inward  prompting  which 
now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intense 
study,  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,)  joined 
with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps 
leave  something  so  written  to  after-times,  as  they  should 
not  willingly  let  it  die.  These  thoughts  at  once  pos- 
sessed me,  and  these  other ;  that  if  I  were  certain  to 
write  as  men  buy  leases,  for  three  lives  and  downward, 
there  ought  no  regard  be  sooner  had  than  to  God's 
glory,  by  the  honour  and  instruction  of  my  country. 
For  which  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I  knew  it  would 
be  bard  to  arrive  at  the  second  rank  among  the  Latins, 
I  applied  myself  to  that  resolution,  which  Ariosto  fol- 
lowed against  the  persuasions  of  Bembo,  to  fix  all  the 
industry  and  art  I  could  unite  to  the  adorning  of  my 
native  tongue ;  not  to  make  verbal  curiosities  the  end, 
(that  were  a  toilsome  vanity,)  but  to  be  an  interpreter 
and  relater  of  the  best  and  sagest  things,  among  mine 
own  citizens  throughout  this  island  in  tlie  mother  dia- 
lect That  what  the  greatest  and  choicest  wits  of 
Athens,  Rome,  or  modem  Italy,  and  those  Hebrews  of 
old  did  for  their  country,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this 
over  and  above,  of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for 
mine;  not  caring  to  be  once  named  abroad,  thtuigh 
perhaps  I  could  attain  to  that,  but  content  with  these 
British  islands  as  my  world;  whose  fortwie  hath  hither- 
to been,  that  if  the  Athenians,  as  some  say,  made  their 
small  deeds  great  and  renowned  by  their  eloquent 
writers,  England  hath  had  her  noble  achievements 
made  small  by  the  unskilful  handling  of  monks  and 
mechanics. 

Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too 
profuse  to  give  any  certain  account  of  what  the  mind 
at  home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing,  hath 
liberty  to  propose  to  herself,  though  of  highest  hope 
and  hardest  attempting;  whether  that  epic  form  whereof 
the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  otlier  two  of  Virgil 
and  Tasso,  are  a  diflfuse,  and  the  book  of  Job  a  brief 
model :  or  whether  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein  are 
strictly  to  be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed,  which  in 
them  that  know  art,  and  use  judgment,  is  no  transgres- 
sion, but  an  enriching  of  art :  and  lastly,  what  king  or 
knight,  before  the  conquest,  might  be  chosen  in  whom 
to  lay  the  pattern  of  a  christian  hero.  And  as  Tasso 
gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice  whether  he  would 
command  him  to  write  of  Godfrey's  ex])edition  against 
the  Infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the  Goths,  or  Charle- 
main  against  the  Lombards ;  if  to  the  instinct  of  nature 
and  the  emboldening  of  art  aught  may  be  trusted,  and 
that  there  be  nothing  adverse  in  our  climate,  or  the 
fate  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  be  no  rashness,  from 
an  equal  diligence  and  inclination,  to  present  the  like 
offer  in  our  own  ancient  stories ;  or  whether  those 
dramatic  constitutions,  wherein  Sophocles  and  Eurip- 
ides reign,  shall  be  found  more  doctrinal  and  exemjdary 
to  a  nation.  The  Scripture  also  affords  us  a  divine 
pastoral  drama  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  consisting  of 
two  persons,  and  a  double  chorus,  as  Origen  rightly 
judges.  And  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  is  the  majes- 
tic image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up 
and  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a 
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seyenfold  chorus  of  faallelnjabs  and  harping  sympho- 
nies :  and  this  my  opinion  the  f^^e  authority  of  Parens, 
commenting'  that  hook,  is  sufficient  to  confirm.  Or  if 
occasion  shall  lead,  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and 
hymns,  wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are  in  most 
things  worthy,  some  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in 
their  matter  most  an  end  faulty.  But  those  frequent 
songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets  beyond  all  these, 
not  in  their  divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the  very 
critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made  appear 
over  all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy  to  be  incomparable, 
^besc  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  in- 
spired gift  of  God  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some 
(tboug^h  most  abuse)  in  every  nation :  and  are  of  power, 
beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  imbreed  and  cherish  in 
a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility, 
to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the  af- 
fections in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and 
lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almigh- 
tiness,  and  what  he  works,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be 
wrought  with  high  providence  in  his  church  ;  to  sing 
victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and 
triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly 
through  faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore 
the  general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice 
and  God's  true  worship.  Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion 
is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave,  what- 
soever hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the  changes 
of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without,  or  the 
wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from 
within;  all  these  things  with  a  solid  and  treatable 
smoothness  to  paint  out  and  describe.  Teaching  over 
the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  through  all  the 
instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to  those  espe- 
cially of  soft  and  delicious  temper,  who  will  not  so 
much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her 
elegantly  dressed ;  that  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty 
and  good  life  appear  now  rugged  and  difficult,  though 
they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they  will  then  appear 
to  all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though  they  were 
rugfged  and  difficult  indeed.  And  what  a  benefit  this 
would  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry,  may  be  soon  guessed 
by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and  bane,  which 
they  suck  in  daily  from  the  writings  and  interludes  of 
libidinous  and  ignorant  poetasters,  who  having  scarce 
ever  heard  of  that  which  is  the  main  consistence  of  a 
tnie  poem,  the  choice  of  such  persons  as  they  ought  to 
introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and  decent  to  each  one ; 
do  for  the  most  part  lay  up  vicious  principles  in  sweet 
pills  to  be  swallowed  down,  and  make  the  taste  of  vir- 
tuous documents  harsh  and  sour.  But  because  the 
ipirit  of  man  cannot  demean  itself  lively  in  this  body, 
without  some  recreating  intermission  of  labour  and 
serious  things,  it  were  happy  for  the  commonwealth,  if 
our  magistrates,  as  in  those  famous  governments  of  old, 
would  take  into  their  care,  not  only  the  deciding  of  our 
contentious  law  cases  and  brawls,  but  the  managing  of 
our  publick  sports  and  festival  pastimes;  that  they 
might  be,  not  such  as  were  authorized  a  while  since, 
the  provocations  of  drunkenness  and  lust,  but  such  as 
may  inure  and  harden  our  bodies  'by  martial  exercises 


to  all  warlike  skill  and  performance ;  and  ram; 
adorn,  and  make  discreet  our  minds  by  the  learned  mm 
affable  meeting  of  frequent  academies,  and  thepiocan 
ment  of  wise  and  artful  recitations,  sweetened  will 
eloquent  and  graceful  intioements  to  the  love  and  pnt 
tice  of  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  inatiiiclii| 
and  bettering  the  nation  at  all  opportunities,  that  ikn 
call  of  wisdom  and  virtue  may  be  heard  every  when 
as  Solomon  saitb  ;  **  She  crieth  without,  she  attenil 
her  voice  in  the  streets,  in  the  top  of  high  placet,  ii 
the  chief  concourse,  and  in  the  openings  of  the  gatesL* 
Whether  this  may  not  be,  not  only  in  pulpits,  but  afta 
another  persuasive  method,  at  set  and  solemn  pancg* 
ries,  in  theatres,  porches,  or  what  other  place  or  wwj 
may  win  most  upon  the  people  to  receive  at  once  boll 
recreation  and  instruction  ;  let  them  in  authority 
suit.  The  thing  which  I  had  to  say,  and  those  i 
tions  which  have  lived  within  me  ever  since  I  eoali 
conceive  myself  any  thing  worth  to  my  country,  ] 
return  to  crave  excuse  that  urgent  reason  hath  plockid 
from  me,  by  an  abortive  and  foredated  discovery.  Aad 
the  accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a 
above  man's  to  promise ;  but  that  none  hath  by 
studious  wajTs  endeavoured,  and  with  more  unwi 
spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare  almost  aver  of  myidf 
as  far  as  life  and  free  leisure  will  extend ;  and  that  thi 
land  had  once  enfranchised  herself  from  this  imperti 
nent  yoke  of  prelaty,  under  whose  inquisitorious  aad 
tjrrannical  duncery,  no  free  and  splendid  wit  can  fla» 
rish.  Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  will 
any  knowing  reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet  I  maj 
go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  payment  of  what  ] 
am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  nmei 
from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine ;  liki 
that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  sohn 
vulgar  amourist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rfaymiBi 
parasite;  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocatioii  d 
dame  memory  and  her  siren  daughters,  bat  by  dti 
vout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  eniiel 
with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  hii 
seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to 
and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases :  to  this 
be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  d^ 
servation,  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  ni 
affairs ;  till  which  in  some  measure  be  compassed,  il 
mine  own  peril  and  cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  llii 
expectation  from  as  many  as  are  not  loth  to  haxaid  m 
much  credulity  ^pon  the  best  pledges  that  I  can  giiv 
them.  Although  it  nothing  content  me  to  have  4Sfi 
closed  thus  much  before-hand,  but  that  I  trust  hcnkf 
to  make  it  manifest  with  what  small  wiUingness  I  mF 
dure  to  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than 
and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed 
cheerful  and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  IroulildJ 
sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes,  put  from  beboUia| 
the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and 
air  of  delightful  studies,  to  come  into  the  dim 
of  hoUow  antiquities  sold  by  the  seeming  balk,  ud 
there  be  fain  to  club  quotations  with  men  whose 
ing  and  belief  lies  in  marginal  stuffings,  who, 
they  have,  like  good  sumpters,  laid  ye  down 
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^  Wise-loads  of  citadoiis  and  fatben  at  your  door,  with 
•  a  ritaptodjr  of  who  and  who  were  bishops  here  or  there, 
jfc  Bay  take  off  their  packsaddles,  their  day's  work  is 
<— e,and  episciipacy,  as  they  think,  stoutly  Tindicated. 
Lei  any  gentle  apprehension,  that  can  distinguish 
Jesnicd  pains  from  unlearned  drudgery,  imagine  what 
pkasure  or  profoondness  can  be  in  this,  or  what  honour 
Is  deal  against  such  adversaries.  But  were  it  the 
ander-serrice,  if  God  by  his  secretary  con- 
enjoin  it,  it  were  sad  for  me  if  I  should  draw 
;  far  me  especially,  now  when  all  men  offer  their 
iii  li  help,  ease,  and  lighten  the  difficult  labours  of 
ik  chnch,  to  whose  serrice,  by  the  intentions  of  my 
and  friends,  I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and  in 
own  resolutions :  till  coming  to  some  maturity  of 
jeais,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  invaded  the 
chaiefa,  that  he  who  would  take  orders  must  subscribe 
date,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which,  unless  he  took 
with  a  eonscience  that  would  retch,  he  must  either 
ttaight  perjure,  or  split  his  faith  ;  I  thought  it  better 
Is  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the  sacred  office  of 
lag,  boDght  and  begun  with  servitude  and  for- 
iag.  Howsoever  thus  church-outed  by  the  pre- 
may  appear  the  right  I  have  to  meddle 
■atters,  as  before  the  necessity  and  constraint 


CHAP.  I. 

Hsf  frtlmty  opposetk  the  reason  and  end  of  the  gospel 
tkree  ways  ;  and  firsts  in  her  outward  form, 

Arrca  this  digression,  it  would  remain  that  I  should 

■ijrie  out  some  other  reason,  which  might  undertake 

ibrprelaty  to  be  a  fit  and  lawful  church-government; 

in  finding  none  of  like  validity  with  these  that  have 

ibcsdv  sped  according  to  their  fortune,  I  shall  add  one 

RanoB  why  it  is  not  to  be  thought  a  church-government 

St  sH,  bat  a  church -tyranny,  and  is  at  hostile  terms 

with  the  end  and  reason  of  Christ's  evangelic  ministry. 

Alheit  I  must  confess  to  be  half  in  doubt  whether  I 

i^kttki  bring  it  forth  or  no,  it  being  so  contrary  to  the 

eve  of  the  world,  and  the  world  so  potent  in  most 

■ea^i  hearts,  that  I  shall  endanger  either  not  to  be 

n^arded,  or  not  to  be  understood ;  for  who  is  there 

ihM«t  that  measures  wisdom  by  simplicity,  strength 

W  mffering,  dignity  by  lowliness  ?     Who  is  there  that 

emnts  it  first  to  be.  last,  something  to  be  nothing,  and 

rcriums  himself  of  great  command  in  that  he  is  a  ser- 

▼tnt  ?    Vet  God,  when  he  meant  to  subdue  the  world 

■id  hell  at  once,  part  of  that  to  salvation,  and  this 

«hoQy  to  perdition,  made  choice  of  no  other  weapons 

«  so  viliaries  than  these,  whether  to  save  or  to  destroy. 

It  bad  been  a  small  mastery  for  him  to  have  drawn 

•It  his  lespons  into  array,  and  flanked  them  with  his 

;  therefore  he  sent  foolishness  to  confute  wis- 

«#^kness  to  bind  strength,  despisedness  to  van- 

TOihpTide :  and  this  is  the  gpreat  mystery  of  the  gospel 


made  good  in  Christ  himself,  who,  as  he  testifies,  came 
not  to  be  ministered  to,  but  to  minister;  and  must  be 
fulfilled  in  all  his  ministers  till  his  second  coming. 
To  go  against  these  principles  St.  Paul  so  feared,  that 
if  he  should  but  affect  the  wisdom  of  words  in  his 
preaching,  he  thought  it  would  be  laid  to  his  charge, 
that  he  had  made  the  cross  of  Christ  to  be  of  none 
effect  Whether,  then,  prelaty  do  not  make  of  none 
effect  the  cross  of  Christ,  by  the  principles  it  hath  so 
contrary  to  these,  nullifying  the  power  and  end  of  the 
gospel,  it  shall  not  want  due  proof,  if  it  want  not  due 
belief.  Neither  shall  I  stand  to  trifle  with  one  that 
would  tell  me  of  quiddities  and  formalities,  whether 
prelaty  or  prelateity,  in  abstract  notion  be  this  or  that; 
it  suffices  me  that  I  find  it  in  his  skin,  so  I  find  it  in- 
separable, or  not  oflener  otherwise  than  a  phoenix  hath 
been  seen;  although  I  persuade  me,  that  whatever 
faultiness  was  but  superficial  to  prelaty  at  the  begin- 
ning, is  now,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  long  since 
branded  and  in  worn  into  the  very  essence  thereof. 
First,  therefore,  if  to  do  the  work  of  the  gospel,  Christ 
our  Lord  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant ;  how 
can  his  servant  in  this  ministry  take  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  lord  ?  I  know  Bilson  hath  deciphered  us  all 
the  gallantries  of  signore  and  monsignore,  and  mon- 
sieur, as  circumstantially  as  any  punctualist  of  Castile, 
Naples,  or  Fountain-Bleau,  could  have  done :  but  this 
must  not  so  compliment  us  out  of  our  right  minds,  as 
to  be  to  learn  that  the  form  of  a  servant  was  a  mean, 
laborious,  and  vulgar  life,  aptest  to  teach  ;  which  form 
Christ  thought  fittest,  that  he  might  bring  about  his 
will  according  to  his  own  principles,  choosing  the 
meaner  things  of  this  world,  that  he  might  put  under 
the  high.  Now,  whether  the  pompous  garb,  the  lordly 
life,  the  wealth,  the  haughty  distance  of  prelaty,  be 
those  meaner  things  of  the  world,  whereby  God  in 
them  would  manage  the  mystery  of  his  gospel,  be 
it  the  verdict  of  common  sense.  For  Christ  saith  in 
St.  John,  "  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord, 
nor  he  that  is  sent,  greater  than  he  that  sent  him ;" 
and  adds,  "  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if 
ye  do  them."  Then  let  the  prelates  well  advise,  if 
they  neither  know,  nor  do  these  things,  or  if  they 
know,  and  yet  do  them  not,  wherein  their  happiness 
consists.  And  thus  is  the  gospel  frustrated  by  the 
lordly  form  of  prelaty. 


CHAP.  II. 

That  the  ceremonious  doctrine  of  prelaty  opposeth  the 
reason  and  end  of  the  gospel. 

That  which  next  declares  the  heavenly  power,  and 
reveals  the  deep  mystery  of  the  gospel,  is  the  pure  sim- 
plicity of  doctrine,  accounted  the  foolishness  of  this 
world,  yet  crossing  and  confounding  the  pride  and 
wisdom  of  the  flesh.  And  wherein  consists  this  fleshly 
wisdom  and  pride  ?    In  being  altogether  ignorant  of 
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God  and  his  worship  ?  No  surely,  for  men  are  naturally 
ashamed  of  that«  Where  then  ?  It  consists  in  a  bold 
presumption  of  ordering*  the  worship  and  service  of 
C^od  afler  man's  own  will  in  traditions  and  ceremonies. 
Now  if  the  pride  and  wisdom  of  the  flesh  were  to  be 
defeated  and  confounded,  no  doubt  but  in  that  very 
point  wherein  it  was  proudest,  and  thouf^ht  itself  wisest, 
that  so  the  victory  of  the  gospel  might  be  the  more  il- 
lustrious. But  our  prelates,  instead  of  expressing  the 
spiritual  power  of  their  ministry,  by  warring'  aguinst 
this  chief  bulwark  and  strong  hold  of  the  flesh,  have 
entered  into  fast  league  with  the  principal  enemy 
.agfainst  whom  they  were  sent,  and  turned  the  strengfth 
of  fleshly  pride  and  wisdom  against  the  pure  simplicity 
of  saving"  truth.  First,  mistrusting  to  find  the  authority 
of  their  order  in  the  immediate  institution  of  Christ,  or 
his  apostles,  by  the  clear  evidence  of  Scripture,  they 
fly  to  the  carnal  supportment  of  tradition ;  when  we 
appeal  to  the  Bible,  they  to  the  unwieldy  volumes  of 
tradition :  and  do  not  shame  to  reject  the  ordinance  of 
him  that  is  eternal,  for  the  perverse  iniquity  of  sixteen 
hundred  years ;  choosing  rather  to  think  truth  itself  a 
liar,  than  that  sixteen  ages  should  be  taxed  with  an 
errour ;  not  considering'  the  general  apostasy  that  was 
foretold,  and  the  church's  flight  into  the  wilderness. 
Nor  is  this  enough ;  instead  of  shewing  the  reason  of 
their  lowly  condition  from  divine  example  and  com- 
mand, they  seek  to  prove  their  high  pre-eminence  from 
human  consent  and  authority.  But  let  them  chant 
while  they  will  of  prerogatives,  we  shall  tell  them  of 
Scripture ;  of  custom,  we  of  Scripture ;  of-  acts  and 
statutes,  still  of  Scripture ;  till  the  quick  and  piercing 
word  enter  to  the  dividing  of  their  souls,  and  the 
mighty  weakness  of  the  gospel  throw  down  the  weak 
mightiness  of  man's  reasoning.  Now  for  their  de- 
meanour within  the  church,  how  have  they  disfigured 
and  defaced  that  more  than  angelic  brightness,  the  un- 
ebuded  serenity  of  christian  religion,  with  the  dark 
overcasting  of  superstitious  copes  and  flaminical  ves- 
tures, wearing  on  their  backs,  and  I  abhor  to  think, 
perhaps  in  some  worse  place,  the  inexpressible  image 
of  God  the  Father  ?  Tell  me,  ye  priests,  wherefore  this 
gold,  wherefore  these  robes  and  surplices  over  the  gos- 
pel ?  Is  our  religion  guilty  of  the  first  trespass,  and 
hath  need  of  clothing  to  cover  her  nakedness  P  What 
does  this  else  but  cast  an  ignominy  upon  the  perfection 
of  Christ's  ministry,  by  seeking  to  adorn  it  with  that 
which  was  the  poor  remedy  of  our  shame  ?  Believe  it, 
wondrous  doctors,  all  corporeal  resemblances  of  inward 
holiness  and  beauty  are  now  past ;  he  that  will  clothe 
the  gospel  now,  intimates  plainly  that  the  gospel  is 
naked,  uncomely,  that  I  may  not  say  reproachAil.  Do 
not,  ye  church-maskers,  while  Christ  is  clothing  upon 
our  barrenness  with  his  righteous  garment  to  make  us 
acceptable  in  his  Father's  sight;  do  not,  as  ye  do, 
cover  and  hide  his  righteous  verity  with  the  polluted 
clothing  of  your  ceremonies,  to  make  it  seem  more  de- 
cent in  your  own  eyes.  "  How  beautiful,"  saith  Isaiah, 
**  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that 
publisheth  salvation !"  Are  the  feet  so  beautiful,  and  is 
the  very  bringing  of  these  tidings  so  decent  of  itself.^ 


What  new  decency  can  then  be  added  1 
spinstry  ?   Ye  think  by  these  gaudy  gli 
up  the  devotion  of  the  rude  multitude 
because  ye  forsake  the  heavenly  teacbin 
for  the  hellish  sophistry  of  papism.    If 
be  rude,  the  lips  of  the  preacher  must  gi 
and  not  ceremonies.    And  although  sc 
be  new-bom  babes  comparatively  to  f 
stronger,  yet  in  respect  of  ceremony,  wh 
diment  of  the  law,  the  weakest  Christia 
off  the  robes  of  his  minority,  and  is  a  p 
to  legal  rites.    What  children's  food  ti 
gospel,  we  know  to  be  no  other  than  tlK 
the  word,  that  they  may  grow  thereby.' 
the  utmost  of  your  outbraving  the  servio 
Ye  have  been  bold,  not  to  set  your  thi 
threshold,  or  your  post  by  his  posts ;  b 
ment,  your  sign,  call  it  what  you  will,  by 
baptizing  the  christian  infant  with  a  so 
and  unbaptizing  for  your  own  part  wit} 
impious  forefinger ;  as  if  when  ye  had  lai 
element  upon  his  forehead,  ye  meant 
cross  it  out  again  with  a  character  not  of 
0  but  the  innocence  of  these  ceremonie 
sottish  absurdity  of  this  excuse.    Whal 
innocent  than  the  washing  of  a  cup,  a  \ 
before  meat,  and  that  under  the  law,  ' 
washings  were  commanded,  and  by  I 
yet  our  Saviour  detested  their  custom; 
so  seeming  harmless,  and  charges  thei 
they  had  transgressed  the  commandm 
their  traditions,  and  worshipped  him 
much  more  then  must  these,  and  much 
nies  now  in  force,  delude  the  end  of  CI 
the  flesh  against  the  flesh,  and  stifle 
our  new  covenant,  which  hath  bound 
carnal  pride  and  wisdom,  especially  i 
ligion?  Thus  we  see  again  how  pr> 
opposition  to  the  main  end  and  powe 
doth  not  join  in  that  mysterious  wo 
lowliness  to  confound  height,  by  sii 
trine  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  but  o 
made  itself  high  in  the  world  and  i^ 
quish  things  by  the  world  accounted 
itself  wise  in  tradition  and  fleshly  C4 
found  the  purity  of  doctrine  which 
of  God. 


CHAP.  III. 

That  prelatical  jurisdiction  oppotet 
end  of  the  gospel  and  qfi 

The  third  and  last  consideration 
the  prelates  in  their  function  do  work 
gfospel,  practising  to  subdue  the  migl 
world  by  things  weak,  which  St  Pau 
be  the  power  and  excellence  of  the  g<i 
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■  BMie  likelihood  thejr  band  themselves  with  the  pre- 
Tilent  things  of  this  world,  to  overrun  the  weak  things 
vUch  Christ  hath  made  choice  to  work  hy :  and  this 
will  soonest  be  discerned  by  the  coarse  of  their  juris- 
dicdon.  But  here  again  I  find  my  thoughts  almost  in 
wuftnat  betwixt  yea  and  no,  and  am  nigh  turning 
mSm  eye  which  way  I  may  best  retire,  and  not  proceed 
m  this  sabject,  blaming  the  ardency  of  my  mind  that 
fiiid  me  too  attentively  to  come  thus  far.  For  truth, 
I  bw  not  how,  hath  this  unhappiness  fatal  to  her, 
cie  At  ean  come  to  the  trial  and  inspection  of  the  un- 
dintniding ;  being  to  pass  through  many  little  wards 
ud  hadts  of  the  several  affections  and  desires,  she  can- 
hC  shift  it,  bat  must  put  on  such  colours  and  attire,  as 
ikae  pathetic  handmaids  of  the  soul  please  to  lead  her 
IB  to  their  queen :  and  if  she  find  so  much  favour  with 
tkea,  they  let  her  pass  in  her  own  likeness;  if  not, 
ikey  bring  her  into  the  presence  habited  and  coloured 
Eke  a  notorious  falsehood.  And  contrary,  when  any 
fcWhood  conies  that  way,  if  they  like  the  errand  she 
Imp,  they  are  so  artful  to  counterfeit  the  very  shape 
■d  vinge  of  truth,  that  the  understandiug  not  being 
ahlo  li  divem  the  fucus  which  these  inchantresses 
cunning  have  laid  upon  the  feature  some- 

>if  tnith,  sometimes  of  falsehood  interchangeably, 
for  the  most  part  one  for  the  otlier  at  the  first 
according  to  the  subtle  imposture  of  these  sen- 
ml  aittreaBes,  that  keep  the  ports  and  passages  be- 

her  and  the  object.  So  that  were  it  not  for  leav- 
fect  that  which  is  already  said,  I  should  go 

to  relinquish  that  which  is  to  follow.     And  bc- 

I  see  that  most  men,  as  it  happens  in  this  world, 
ddwr  weakly  or  falsely  principled,  what  through  ig- 
Mfiace,  and  what  through  custom  of  licence,  both  in 
iiKoane  and  writing,  by  what  hath  been  of  late  writ- 
les  in  Tuli^r,  have  not  seemed  to  attain  the  decision 
•f  thi^  point :  I  shall  likewise  assay  those  wily  arbi- 
ttusfsubo  in  most  men  have,  as  was  heard,  the  sole 
■46710?  of  truth  and  falsehood  between  the  sense  and 
t^  &od1,  with  what  loyaltv  they  will  use  me  in  con- 
▼orins^  this  truth  to  my  understanding  ;  the  rather  for 
tku  by  as  much  acquaintance  as  I  can  obtain  with 
i^.  I  do  not  find  them  engaged  either  one  way  or 
fAn.  Concerning  therefore  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
I  fad  still  more  controversy,  who  should  administer  it, 
tiun  fiilij^^ent  inquiry  made  to  learn  what  it  is :  for  had 
'A  pains  been  taken  to  search  out  that,  it  had  been 
i>^  ag^o  enrolled  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  pure  tyran- 
Kcal  (oT^ery  of  the  prelates  ;  and  that  jurisdictive 
p"«^r  in  the  church  there  ought  to  be  none  at  all.  It 
raorjut  IfC  conceived  that  what  men  now  call  jurisdic- 
ti'-in  in  the  church,  should  be  other  thing  than  a  chris- 
tian censorship ;  and  therefore  it  is  most  commonly  and 
tniv  named  ecclesiastical  censure.  Now  if  the  Ro- 
BID  c>'ns4'»r,  a  civil  function,  to  that  severe  assize  of 
ccirving  and  controlling  the  privatest  and  slyest  man- 
Mf>  of  all  men  and  all  degrees,  had  no  jurisdiction,  no 
mnrxs  r*f  plea  or  inditement,  no  punitive  force  annexed ; 
^vriht-T  it  were  that  to  tliis  manner  of  correction  the 
isrinir  If 'me  nt  of  suits  was  improper,  or  that  the  notice 
«i  (hose  uprit^bt  inquisitors  extended  to  such  the  most 


covert  and  spirituous  vices  as  would  slip  easily  between 
the  wider  and  more  material  grasp  of  the  law ;  or  that 
it  stood  more  with  the  majesty  of  that  ofiice  to  have  no 
other  sergeants  or  maces  about  them  but  those  invisible 
ones  of  terrour  and  shame ;  or,  lastly,  were  it  their  fear, 
lest  the  greatness  of  this  authority  and  honour,  armed 
with  jurisdiction,  might  step  with  ease  into  a  tyranny : 
in  all  these  respects,  with  much  more  reason  undoubt- 
edly ought  the  censure  of  the  church  be  quite  divested 
and  disentailed  of  all  jurisdiction  whatsoever.  For  if 
the  course  of  judicature  to  a  political  censorship  seem 
either  too  tedious,  or  too  contentious,  much  more  may 
it  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  whose  definitive  de- 
crees are  to  be  speedy,  but  the  execution  of  rigour  slow, 
contrary  to  what  in  legal  proceedings  is  most  usual ; 
and  by  how  much  the  less  contentious  it  is,  by  so  much 
will  it  be  the  more  christian.  And  if  the  censor,  in  his 
moral  episcopacy,  being  to  judge  most  in  matters  not 
answerable  by  writ  or  action,  could  not  use  an  instru- 
ment so  gross  and  bodily  as  jurisdiction  is,  how  can 
the  minister  of  the  gospel  manage  the  corpulent  and 
secular  trial  of  bill  and  process  in  things  merely  spiri- 
tual P  Or  could  that  Roman  office,  without  this  juridical 
sword  or  saw,  strike  such  a  reverence  of  itself  into  the 
most  undaunted  hearts,  as  with  one  single  dash  of  ig- 
nominy to  put  all  the  senate  and  knighthood  of  Rome 
into  a  tremble  ?  Surely  much  rather  might  the  heavenly 
ministry  of  the  evangel  bind  herself  about  with  far 
more  piercing  beams  of  majesty  and  awe,  by  wanting 
the  beggarly  help  of  halings  and  amercements  in  the 
use  of  her  powerful  keys.  For  when  the  church  with- 
out temporal  support  is  able  to  do  her  great  works  upon 
the  unforced  obedience  of  men,  it  argues  a  divinity 
about  her.  But  when  she  thinks  to  credit  and  better 
her  spiritual  efficacy,  and  to  win  herself  respect  and 
dread  hy  strutting  in  tbc  false  vizard  of  worldly  autho- 
rity, it  is  evident  that  God  is  not  there,  hut  that  her 
apostolic  virtue  is  departed  from  her,  and  hath  left  her 
key-cold ;  which  she  perceiving  as  in  a  decayed  nature, 
seeks  to  the  outward  fomentations  and  chufings  of 
worldly  help,  and  external  flourishes,  to  fetch,  if  it  be 
possible,  some  motion  into  her  extreme  parts,  or  to 
hatch  a  counterfeit  life  with  the  crafty  an<l  artificial 
heat  of  jurisdiction.  But  it  is  observable,  that  so  long 
as  the  church,  in  true  imitation  of  Christ,  can  be  con- 
tent to  ride  upon  an  ass,  carrying  herself  and  her  go- 
vernment along  in  a  mean  and  simple  guise,  she  may 
be,  as  he  is,  a  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  in  her 
humility  all  men  with  loud  hosannas  will  confess  her 
greatness.  But  when  dcsjnsing  the  mighty  operation 
of  the  Spirit  by  the  weak  things  of  this  world,  she  thinks 
to  make  herself  bigger  and  more  considerable,  by  using 
the  way  of  civil  force  and  jurisdiction,  as  she  sits  upon 
this  lion  she  changes  into  an  ass,  and  instead  of  ho- 
sannas every  man  pelts  her  with  stones  and  diit. 
Lastly,  if  the  wisdom  of  the  Romans  feared  to  commit 
jurisdiction  to  an  office  of  so  high  esteem  and  dread 
as  was  the  censor's,  we  may  sec  what  a  solecism  in 
the  art  of  policy  it  hath  been,  all  this  while  through 
Christendom  to  give  jurisdiction  to  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure.    For  that  strength,  joined  with  religion,  abused 
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and  pretended  to  ambitious  ends,  must  of  necessity 
breed  the  heaviest  and  most  queUing  tyranny  not  only 
upon  the  necks,  but  e?en  to  the  souls  of  men  :  which 
if  christian  Rome  had  been  so  cautelous  to  prevent  in 
her  church,  as  pagan  Rome  was  in  her  state,  we  had 
not  had  such  a  lamentable  experience  thereof  as  now 
we  have  from  thence  upon  all  Christendom.  For 
although  I  said  before  that  the  church  coveting  to  ride 
npon  the  lionly  form  of  jurisdiction,  makes  a  trans- 
formation of  herself  into  an  ass,  and  becomes  despica- 
ble, that  is,  to  those  whom  God  hath  enlightened  with 
true  knowledge ;  but  where  they  remain  yet  in  the 
reliques  of  superstition,  this  is  the  extremity  of  their 
bondage  and  blindness,  that  while  they  think  they  do 
obeisance  to  the  lordly  vision  of  a  lion,  they  do  it  to  an 
ass,  that  through  the  just  judgment  of  Gt>d  is  permitted 
to  play  the  dragon  among  them  because  of  their  wilful 
stupidity.  And  let  England  here  well  rub  her  eyes, 
lest  by  leaving  jurisdiction  and  church-censure  to  the 
same  persons,  now  that  God  hath  been  so  long  medi- 
cining  her  eyesight,  she  do  not  with  her  over-politic 
fetches  mar  all,  and  bring  herself  back  again  to  wor- 
ship this  ass  bestriding  a  lion.  Having  hitherto  ex- 
plained, that  to  ecclesiastical  censure  no  jurisdictive 
power  can  be  added,  without  a  childish  and  dangerous 
oversight  in  policy,  and  a  pernicious  contradiction  in 
evangelical  discipline,  as  anon  more  fully ;  it  will  be 
next  to  declare  wherein  the  true  reason  and  force  of 
church-censure  consists,  which  by  then  it  shall  be  laid 
open  to  the  root;  so  little  is  it  that  I  fear  lest  any 
crookedness,  any  wrinkle  or  spot  should  be  found  in 
presbyterian  government,  that  if  Bodin  the  famous 
French  writer,  though  a  papist,  yet  affirms  that  the 
commonwealth  which  maintains  this  discipline  will 
certainly  flourish  in  virtue  and  piety ;  I  dare  assure 
myself,  that  every  true  protestant  will  admire  the 
integrity,  the  uprightness,  the  divine  and  gracious 
purposes  thereof,  and  even  for  the  reason  of  it  so  co- 
herent with  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  beside  the  evi- 
dence of  command  in  Scripture,  will  confess  it  to  be 
the  only  true  church-government;  and  that  contrary 
to  the  whole  end  and  mystery  of  Christ's  coming  in 
the  flesh,  a  false  appearance  of  the  same  is  exercised 
by  prelaty.  But  because  some  count  it  rigorous,  and 
that  hereby  men  shall  be  liable  to  a  double  punish- 
ment, I  will  begin  somewhat  higher,  and  speak  of 
punishment;  which,  as  it  is  an  evil,  I  esteem  to  be  of 
two  sorts,  or  rather  two  degrees  only,  a  reprobate  con- 
science in  this  life,  and  hell  in  the  other  world. 
Whatever  else  men  call  punishment  or  censure,  is  not 
properly  an  evil,  so  it  be  not  an  illegal  violence,  but  a 
saving  medicine  ordained  of  God  both  for  the  public 
and  private  good  of  man  ;  who  consisting  of  two  parts, 
the  inward  and  the  outward,  was  by  the  eternal  Pro- 
vidence left  under  two  sorts  of  cure,  the  church  and 
the  magistrate.  The  magistrate  hath  only  to  deal 
with  the  outward  part,  I  mean  not  of  the  body  alone, 
but  of  the  mind  in  all  her  outward  acts,  which  in 
Scripture  is  called  the  outward  man.  So  that  it  would 
be  helpful  to  us  if  we  might  borrow  such  authority  as 
the  rhetoricians  by  patent  may  g^ve  us,  with  a  kind  of ' 


promethean  skill  to  shape  and  fashion 
man  into  the  similitude  of  a  body,  and  s 
before  us ;  imagining  the  inner  man  onl 
Thus  then  the  civil  magistrate  looking 
outward  man,  (I  say  as  a  mag^istrate,  for 
further,  he  doth  it  as  a  member  of  the  4 
find  in  his  complexion,  skin,  or  outwan 
the  signs  and  marks,  or  in  his  doings  tlu 
justice,  rapine,  lust,  cruelty,  or  the  like* ; 
shuts  up  as  in  frenetick  or  infectious  disc 
fines  within  doors,  as  in  every  sickly  e 
times  he  shaves  by  penalty  or  mulct,  or  el 
take  down  those  luxuriant  humours  whic 
excess  have  caused  to  abound.    Otherwl 
he  cauterizes,  he  scarifies,  lets  blood ;  ai 
utmost  remedy  cuts  ofi^    The  patients,  n 
end  are  brought  into  his  hospital,  are  i 
gone,  and  beside  themselves,  (unless  tl 
accused,)  so  that  force  is  necessary  to  ta 
them  in  their  unruly  fits,  before  they 
capable  of  a  more  humane  cure.    His  i 
the  outward  peace  and  welfare  of  the  oo 
and  civil  happiness  in  this  life.     His  pai 
every  man  is,  by  the  infliction  of  paigj 
disgrace,  that  the  senses  and   commoi 
might  carry  this  message  to  the  soul  wi 
neither  easeful,  profitable,  nor  praisewoi 
to  do  evil.    Which  must  needs  tend  tf 
man,  whether  he  be  to  live  or  die ;  and  b 
the  first  meaps  to  a  natural  man,  especial 
which  might  open  his  eyes  to  a  higher  o 
good  and  evil,  as  it  is  taught  in  religioa 
in  the  often  penitence  of  those  that  ai 
they  escaped,  had  gone  on  sinning  to  an 
heap,  which  is  one  of  the  extremes! 
And  this  is  all  that  the  civil  magistra 
confers  to  the  healing  of  man's  mind,  w 
terrifying  plasters  upon  the  rind  and  on/ 
and  by  all  outward  appliances,  as  the  ] 
posteriori,  at  the  efiect,  and  not  from 
once  touching  the  inward  bed  of  com 
hectic  disposition  to  evil,  the  source  of 
liquity  against  the  rule  of  law.  Which ' 
it  is  to  cure  the  soul  of  man,  we  cann 
than  by  the  art  of  bodily  physic.    Tl 
the  intent  of  further  healing  man's  de 
this  power  of  the  magistrate,  which  con 
the  restraint  of  evil-doing  in  the  extei 
that  which  we  call  censure,  to  purge  i 
clean  out  of  tlie  inmost  soul.    In  the 
authority  seems  to  have  been  placed,  as  t 
religious  rites  once  were,  only  in  e 
family;  afterwards  among  the  heath 
men  and  philosophers  of  the  age ;  b 
thing  voluntary,  and  no  set  govemn 
tinctly  among  the  Jews,  as  being  Go( 
pie,  where  the  priests,  Levites,  prophet 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  took  charge  of 
overseeing  the  lives  of  the  people.     B 
which  is  the  straightest  and  the  deare 
be  made  between  God  and  man,  w< 
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tiopbed  fons,  uid  nothings  fitter  for  as  to  think  on  than 

to  be  like  him,  united  to  him,  and,  as  he  pleases  to 

apnm  itt  to  hare  fellowship  with  him ;  it  is  all  neces- 

nfj  that  we  should  expect  this  hlessed  efficacy  of 

bcaliBif  oar  inward  man  to  be  ministered  to  us  in  a 

matt  famUuLT  and  effectual  method  than  e? er  before. 

God  beinf^  now  no  more  a  judf^  after  the  sentence  of 

dw  law,  nor,  as  it  were,  a  schoolmaster  of  perishable 

iilHiib«t  a  moot  indulgent  father,  fi^oreming  his  chnrch 

•laiiuuljrof  sons  in  their  discreet  age:  and  therefore, 

in  the  sweetest  and  mildest  manner  of  paternal  disci- 

plbe,  he  bath  committed  his  other  office  of  preserving 

ii  Wallhlbl  constitution  the  inner  man,  which  maj  be 

tanned  the  spirit  of  the  soul,  to  his  spiritual  deputy  the 

■inister  of  caeh  congregation;  who  being  best  ac- 

fwiiifed  with  his  own  flock,  hath  best  reason  to  know 

iB  tbeseeretest  diseases  likely  to  be  there.    And  look 

\j  bow  ninch  the  internal  man  is  more  excellent  and 

toble  dian  the  external,  by  so  much  is  his  cure  more 

encdy,  and  more  thoroughly,  and  more  particularly 

take peHbrmed.     For  which  cause  the  Holy  Ghost  by 

dta  afOidcB  joined  to  the  minister,  as  assistant  in  this 

gim  eAoe,  sometimes  a  certain  number  of  grave  and 

fintUnl  brcthren,  (for  neither  doth  the  physician  do  all 

his  patient,  he  prescribes,  another  prepares 

,  some  tend,  some  watch,  some  visit,)  much 

MR  my  a  minister  partly  not  see  all,  partly  err  as 

ibib;  beudes,  that  nothing  can  be  more  for  the  rau- 

tad  ksnoar  and  lore  of  the  people  to  their  pastor,  and 

Ih  to  them,  than  when  in  select  numbers  and  courses 

Aqrare  seen  partaking  and  doing  reverence  to  the 

hsly  duties  of  discipline   by    their  serviceable  and 

nlemn  presence,  and   receiving  honour  again  from 

their  employment,  not  now  any  more  to  be  separated 

m  the  church  by  veils  and  partitions  as  laics  and  un- 

rWan,  but  admitted  to  wait  upon  the  tabernacle  as  the 

riefatfol  clerpy  of  Christ,  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal 

pdetthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifice  in  that  meet 

phce,  to  which  God  and  the  congregation  shall  call 

lad  assign  them.     And  this  all  Christians  ought  to 

know,  that  the  title  of  clergy  St.  Peter  gave  to  all 

Ood*i  people,  till  pope  Higiuus  and  the  succeeding 

fRiites  took  it  from  them,  appropriating  that  name  to 

thoHelves  and  their  priests  only ;  and  condemning  the 

misf  God*s  inheritance  to  an  injurious  and  alienate 

emdition  of  laity,  they  separated  from  them  by  local 

fmions  in  churches,  through  their  gross  ignorance 

ad  pride  imitating  the  old  temple,  and  excluding  the 

■mbei^  of  Christ  from  the  property  of  being  members, 

tW  beanng'  of  orderly  and  fit  offices  in  the  ccclesiasti- 

ed  body ;  as  if  they  had  meant  to  sew  up  that  Jewish 

▼«tL,  which  Christ  by  his  death  on  the  cross  rent  in 

vader.     Althoagh  these   usurpers  could  not  so  pre- 

mdjr  overmaster  the  liberties  and  lawful  titles  of  God^s 

iRcbom  church  ;  but  that  Origen,  being  yet  a  layman, 

npounded  the  Scriptures  publicly,  and  was  therein 

Mended  by  Alexander  of  Jerusalem,  and  Tbcnctistus 

^  C«sarea,  producing  in  his  behalf  divers  examples, 

^th<?  privilcire  of  teaching  was  anciently  permitted 

tf  many  worthy  laymen  :  and  Cyprian  in  his  epistles 

pofrk&fs  he  will  do  nothing  without  the  advice  and 


assent  of  his  assistant  laics.  Neither  did  the  first 
Nicene  council,  as  great  and  learned  as  it  was,  think  it 
any  robbery  to  receive  in,  and  require  the  help  and 
presence  of  many  learned  lay-brethren,  as  they  were 
then  called.  Many  other  authorities  to  confirm  this 
assertion,  both  out  of  Scripture  and  the  writings  of  next 
antiquity,  Golartius  bath  collected  in  his  notes  upon 
Cyprian ;  whereby  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  laity, 
not  only  by  apostolic  permission,  but  by  consent  of 
many  of  the  ancientest  prelates,  did  participate  in 
church-offices  as  much  as  is  desired  any  lay-elder 
should  now  do.  Sometimes  also  not  the  elders  alone, 
but  the  whole  body  of  the  church  is  interested  in  the 
work  of  discipline,  as  of^  as  public  satisfaction  is  given 
by  those  that  have  given  public  scandal.  Not  to  speak 
now  of  her  right  in  elections.  But  another  reason 
there  is  in  it,  which  though  religion  did  not  commend 
to  us,  yet  moral  and  civil  prudence  could  not  but  ex- 
tol. It  was  thought  of  old  in  philosophy,  that  shame, 
or  to  call  it  better,  the  reverence  of  our  elders,  our  bre- 
thren, and  friends,  was  the  greatest  incitement  to  vir- 
tuous deeds,  and  the  greatest  dissuasion  from  unworthy 
attempts  that  might  be.  Hence  we  may  read  in  the 
Iliad,  where  Hector  being  wished  to  retire  from  the 
battle,  many  of  his  forces  being  rooted,  makes  answer, 
that  he  durst  not  for  shame,  lest  the  Trojan  knights 
and  dames  should  think  he  did  ignobly.  And  certain 
it  is,  that  whereas  terrour  is  thought  such  a  gpreat 
stickler  in  a  commonwealth,  honourable  shame  is  a  far 
greater,  and  has  more  reason :  for  where  shame  is,  there 
is  fear;  but  where  fear  is,  there  is  not  presently  shame. 
And  if  any  thing  may  be  done  to  inbreed  in  us  this  ge- 
nerous and  christianly  reverence  one  of  another,  the 
very  nurse  and  guardian  of  piety  and  virtue,  it  cannot 
sooner  be  than  by  such  a  discipline  in  the  church,  as 
may  use  us  to  have  in  awe  the  assemblies  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  to  count  it  a  thing  most  grievous,  next  to  the 
grieving  of  God's  Spirit,  to  offend  those  whom  he  hath 
put  in  authority,  as  a  healing  superintendence  over  our 
lives  and  behaviours,  both  to  our  own  happiness,  and 
that  we  may  not  give  offence  to  good  men,  who,  with- 
out amends  by  us  made,  dare  not,  against  God's  com- 
mand, hold  communion  with  us  in  holy  things.  And 
this  will  be  accompanied  with  a  religions  dread  of  be- 
ing outcast  from  the  company  of  saints,  and  from  the 
fatherly  protection  of  God  in  his  church,  to  consort 
with  the  devil  and  his  angels.  But  there  is  yet  a  more 
ingenuous  and  noble  degree  of  honest  shame,  or,  call  it, 
if  you  will,  an  esteem,  whereby  men  bear  an  inward 
reverence  toward  their  own  persons.  And  if  the  love 
of  God,  as  a  fire  sent  from  heaven  to  be  ever  kept  alive 
upon  the  altars  of  our  hearts,  be  the  first  principle  of  all 
godly  and  virtuous  actions  in  men,  this  pious  and  just 
honouring  of  ourselves  is  the  second,  and  may  be 
thought  as  the  radical  moisture  and  fountain-head, 
whence  every  laudable  and  worthy  euteq)rise  issues 
forth.  And  although  I  have  given  it  the  name  of  a 
liquid  thing,  yet  it  is  not  incontinent  to  bound  itself,  as 
humid  things  are,  but  hath  in  it  a  most  restraining  and 
powerful  abstinence  to  start  back,  and  glob  itself  upward 
from  the  mixture  of  any  ungenerous  and  unbeseeming 
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motion,  or  any  soil  wherewith  it  may  peril  to  stain  it- 
self. Something  I  confess  it  is  to  be  ashamed  of  eyil- 
doing  in  the  presence  of  any ;  and  to  reverence  the 
opinion  and  the  countenance  of  a  good  man  rather  than 
a  bad,  fearing  most  in  his  sight  to  offend,  g^oes  so  far 
as  almost  to  be  yirtuous ;  yet  this  is  but  still  the  fear 
of  infamy,  and  many  such,  when  they  find  themselves 
alone,  saving  their  reputation,  will  compound  with 
other  scruples,  and  come  to  a  close  treaty  with  their 
dearer  vices  in  secret  But  he  that  holds  himself  in 
reverence  and  due  esteem,  both  for  the  dignity  of  God*s 
image  upon  him,  and  for  the  price  of  his  redemption, 
which  he  thinks  is  visibly  marked  upon  his  forehead, 
accounts  himself  both  a  fit  person  to  do  the  noblest  and 
godliest  deeds,  and  much  better  worth  than  to  deject 
and  defile,  with  such  a  debasement,  and  such  a  pollu- 
tion as  sin  is,  himself  so  highly  ransomed  and  ennobled 
to  a  new  friendship  and  filial  relation  with  God.  Nor 
can  he  fear  so  much  the  offence  and  reproach  of  others, 
as  he  dreads  and  would  blush  at  the  reflection  of  his 
own  severe  and  modest  eye  upon  himself,  if  it  should 
see  him  doing  or  imagining  that  which  is  sinful,  though 
in  the  deepest  secrecy.  How  shall  a  man  know  to  do 
himself  this  right,  how  to  perform  his  honourable  duty 
of  estimation  and  respect  towards  his  own  soul  and 
body  f  which  way  will  lead  him  best  to  this  hill-top  of 
sanctity  and  g^oodness,  above  which  there  is  no  higher 
ascent  but  to  the  love  of  God,  which  from  this  self-pious 
regard  cannot  be  asunder  ?  No  better  way  doubtless, 
than  to  let  him  duly  understand,  that  as  he  is  caUed 
by  the  high  calling  of  God,  to  be  holy  and  pure,  so  is 
he  by  the  same  appointment  ordained,  and  by  the 
church's  call  admitted,  to  such  offices  of  discipline  in 
the  church,  to  which  his  own  spiritual  gifts,  by  the 
example  of  apostolic  institution,  have  authorized  him. 
For  we  have  learned  that  the  scornful  term  of  laic,  the 
consecrating  of  temples,  carpets,  and  table-cloths,  the 
railing  in  of  a  repugnant  and  contradictive  mount 
Sinai  in  the  gospel,  as  if  the  touch  of  a  lay-christian, 
who  is  nevertheless  God's  living  temple,  could  prophane 
dead  Judaisms,  the  exclusion  of  Christ's  people  from 
the  oflices  of  holy  discipline  through  the  pride  of  a 
usurping  clergy,  causes  the  rest  to  have  an  unworthy 
and  abject  opinion  of  themselves,  to  approach  to  holy 
duties  with  a  slavish  fear,  and  to  unholy  doings  with 
a  familiar  boldness.  For  seeing  such  a  wide  and  ter- 
rible distance  between  religious  things  and  themselves, 
and  that  in  respect  of  a  wooden  table,  and  the  perimeter 
of  holy  ground  about  it,  a  flaggon  pot,  and  a  linen 
corporal,  the  priest  esteems  their  layships  unhallowed 
and  unclean,  they  fear  religion  with  such  a  fear  as 
loves  not,  and  think  the  purity  of  the  gospel  too  pure 
for  them,  and  that  any  unclcanness  is  more  suitable  to 
their  unconsecrated  estate.  But  when  every  good 
Christian,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  those  glo- 
rious privileges  of  sanctification  and  adoption,  which 
render  him  more  sacred  than  any  dedicated  al- 
tar or  element,  shall  be  restored  to  bis  right  in  the 
church,  and  not  excluded  from  such  place  of  spiritual 
government,  as  his  christian  abilities,  and  his  approved 
good  life  in  the  eye  and  testimony  of  the  church  shall 


prefer  him  to,  this  and  nothing  sooner  will  open  kit 
eyes  to  a  wise  and  true  valuation  of  himself,  (wbidi  k 
so  requisite  and  high  a  point  of  Christianity,)  and  will 
stir  him  up  to  walk  worthy  the  honourable  and  gnem 
employment  wherewith  God  and  the  church  hath  ^^ 
nified  him ;  not  fearing  lest  he  should  meet  with  aoae 
outward  holy  thing  in  religion,  which  his  lay-touch  or 
presence  might  profane;  but  lest  something  nnlMly 
from  within  his  own  heart  should  dishonour  and  jpmhm 
in  himself  that  priestly  unction  and  clergy-rig^twlietcli 
Christ  hath  entitled  him.    Then  would  the  coagng^ 
tion  of  the  Lord  soon  recover  the  true  likeness  aai 
visage  of  what  she  is  indeed,  a  holy  generation,  a  loyal 
priesthood,  a  saintly  communion,  the  household  aai 
city  of  God.    And  this  I  hold  to  be  another  coiisidem> 
ble  reason  why  the  functions  of  church-govennMtti 
ought  to  be  free  and  open  to  any  christian  man,  tboegli 
never  so  laic,  if  his  capacity,  his  faith,  and 
demeanour,  commend  him.     And  this  the 
warrant  us  to  do.    But  the  prelates  object,  that  Ab 
will  bring  prophaneness  into  the  church :  to  wham 
may  be  replied,  that  none  have  brought  that  in  wmm 
than  their  own  irreligious  courses,  nor  more  diifcn 
holiness  out  of  living  into  lifeless  things.    For 
God,  who  hath  cleansed  every  beast  and  creeping 
would  not  suffer  St.  Peter  to  call  them  common  or 
clean,  the  prelate  bishops,  in  their  printed  orders 
up  in  churches,  have  proclaimed  the  best  of 
mankind,  so  unpurified  and  contagious,  that  for 
to  lay  his  hat  or  his  garment  upon  the  rhanrrl  fiJll^ 
they  have  defined  it  no  less  heinous,  in  express 
than  to  prophane  the  table  of  the  Lord.    And 
have  they  by  their  Canaanitish  doctrine,  (for 
which  was  to  the  Jew  but  Jewish,  is  to  the  Cfa 
no  better  than  Canaanitish,)  thus  have  they  made 
mon  and  unclean,  thus  have  they  made  prophane  that 
nature,  which  God  hath  not  only  cleansed,  but  Ckrkt 
also  hath  assumed.    And  now  that  the  equity  and  JMt 
reason  is  so  perspicuous,  why  in  ecclesiastic  censnfet 
the  assistance  should  be  added  of  such  as  whom  nsl 
the  vile  odour  of  gain  and  fees,  (forbid  it,  God,  and  blsv 
it  with  a  whirlwind  out  of  our  land !)  but  chati^ 
neighbourhood,  and  duty  to  church-government  \uA 
called  together,  where  could  a  wise  man  wish  a  iMlt 
equal,  gratuitous,  and  meek  examination  of  any  offene%: 
that  he  might  happen  to  commit  against  ChristianQfi 
than  here?  Would  he  prefer  those  proud  simoniaeii 
courts  ?  Thus  therefore  the  minister  assisted  attends hi| 
heavenly  and  spiritual  cure :  where  we  shall  see  hSm 
both  in  the  course  of  his  proceeding,  and  first  in  thi 
excellency  of  his  end,  from  the  magistrate  far  diffeIC■^ 
and  not  more  different  than  excelling.     His  end  is  It' 
recover  all  that  is  of  man,  both  soul  and  body,  to  Si 
everlasting  health  ;  and  yet  as  for  worldly  happi 
which  is  the  proper  sphere  wherein  the  m 
cannot  but  confine  his  motion  without  a  hideoos 
orbitancy  from  law,  so  little  aims  the  minister,  as  Ui:: 
intended  scope,  to  procure   the  much   prosperity  flC^ 
this  life,  that  ofttimes  he  may  have  cause  to 
much   of  it  away,  as  a  diet    puffing  up  the 
with  a  slimy  fleshiness,  and   weakening  her  piin* 
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dpftJ  orgpanic  parts.  Two  beads  of  evil  he  has  to 
cope  whB,  ignorance  and  malice.  Ag'ainst  the  former 
lieprorides  the  dailj  manna  of  incoiruptihlu  doctrine, 
Mt  at  those  set  meals  only  in  public,  but  as  oil  as  he 
ikiO  imow  that  each  infirmity  or  constitution  requires. 
i^ainst  the  latter  with  all  the  branches  thereof,  not 
■eddlini^  with  that  restraining  and  styptic  surgery, 
vUch  the  law  uses,  not  indeed  against  the  malady,  but 
■gtiMt  the  eruptions,  and  outermost  effects  thereof; 
W  oa  the  contrary,  beginning  at  the  prime  causes  and 
mn  of  the  disease,  sends  in  those  two  divine  ingre- 
Asliof  most  cleansing  power  to  the  soul,  admonition 
Mai  reproof;  besides  which  two  there  is  no  drug  or 
midote  that  can  reach  to  purge  the  mind,  and  without 
vhich  all  other  experiments  arc  but  vain,  unless  by 
accideoL  And  he  that  will  not  let  these  pass  into  him, 
thoagh  he  be  the  greatest  king,  as  Plato  affirms,  must 
he  thought  to  remain  impure  within,  and  unknowing 
if  those  things  wherein  his  pureness  and  his  knowledge 
dkoold  most  appear.  As  soon  therefore  as  it  may  be 
ioKtmed  that  the  christian  patient,  by  feeding  other- 
on  meats  not  allowable,  but  of  evil  juice,  hath 
his  diet,  and  spread  an  ill  humour  through 
kii  fciM,  immediately  disposing  to  a  sickness ;  the 
■iniiarr,  as  being  much  nearer  both  in  eye  and  duty 
thia  the  magistrate,  speeds  him  betimes  to  overtake 
ifcitdiftised  malignance  with  some  gentle  potion  of 
mt ;  or  if  aught  be  obstnicted,  puts  in  his 
and  discussive  confections.  This  not  succeed- 
w^  aficr  once  or  twice,  or  oftener,  in  the  presence  of 
In  ir  three  his  faithful  brethren  appointed  thereto,  he 
Mu%  him  to  be  more  careful  of  his  dearest  health, 
ad  what  it  is  that  he  so  rashly  hath  let  down  into  the 
fifioc  vessel  of  his  soul,  God's  temple.  If  this  obtain 
KiC  he  then,  with  the  counsel  of  more  assistants,  who 
uf  isfonifed  of  w  bat  diligence  hath  been  already  used, 
9Tsk  more  speedy  remedies  lays  nearer  siege  to  the 
!  <iLtiicbtd  causes  of  his  distemper,  not  sparing  such 
1  fenfiit  and  well  aimed  reproofs  as  may  best  give  him 
[  i»  !kc  the  dangerous  estate  wherein  he  is.  To  this  also 
ilk  brt'thren  and  friends  intreat,  exhort,  adjure;  and 
aU  ibtse  eniieavours,  as  there  is  hope  left,  are  more  or 
\t**  repeated.  But  if  neither  the  regard  of  himself,  nor 
tW  rtvtrrt  uce  of  his  elders  and  friends  prevail  with  him 
%>  ^ve  his  vicious  ap])etitc ;  Uien  as  the  time  urges, 
u^b  f  s^ucs  of  terrour  God  hath  given  into  the  hand 
<f  S2»  iDinistr;r,  as  to  search  the  tenderest  angles  of  the 
hart:  C'lK-  vthile  he  shakes  his  stubbornness  with  rack- 
iscc«>nvul;»ions  nigh  despair,  otherwhiles  with  deadly 
'wr'rtiTes  he  gripes  the  very  roots  of  his  faulty  liver  to 
Wis^  him  to  l:fe  through  the  entry  of  death.  Hereto 
t^  vbule  church  beseech  him,  beg  of  him,  deplore 
kiM,prav  for  him.  After  all  this  performed  with  what 
patitsce  and  attendance  is  possible,  and  no  relenting 
oa  his  part,  having  done  the  utmost  of  their  cure,  in 
ihc  Bame  of  God  and  of  the  church  they  dissolve  their 
C»Ib(v^hip  with  him,  and  holding  forth  the  dreadful 
ipoDsre  of  cxcommunion,  pronounce  him  wiped  out  of 
ti<  li»t  tif  God's  inheritance,  and  in  the  custody  of 
i^aUb  till  be  repent  Which  horrid  sentence,  though 
c  be  h  neither  life  nor  limb,  nor  any  worldly  posscs- 


sion,  yet  has  it  such  a  penetrating  force,  that  swifter 
than  any  chymical  sulphur,  or  that  lightning  which 
harms  not  the  skin,  and  rifles  the  entrails,  it  scorches 
the  inmost  soul.  Yet  even  this  terrible  denouncement 
is  left  to  the  church  for  no  other  cause  but  to  be  as  a 
rough  and  vehement  cleansing  medicine,  where  the 
malady  is  obdurate,  a  mortifying  to  life,  a  kind  of 
saving  by  undoing.  And  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  as 
tlie  mercies  of  wicked  men  arc  cruelties,  so  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  church  are  mercies.  For  if  repentance  sent 
from  Heaven  meet  tljis  lost  wanderer,  and  draw  him 
out  of  tliat  steep  journey  wherein  he  was  hasting  to- 
wards destruction,  to  come  and  reconcile  to  the  church, 
if  he  bring  witli  him  his  bill  of  health,  and  that  he  is 
now  clear  of  infection,  and  of  no  danger  to  tlic  other 
sheep ;  then  with  incredible  expressions  of  joy  all  his 
brethren  receive  him,  and  set  before  him  those  perfumed 
banquets  of  christian  consolation ;  with  precious  oint- 
ments bathing  and  fomenting  the  old,  and  now  to  be 
forgotten  stripes,  which  terrour  and  shame  had  inflict- 
ed ;  and  tlius  with  heavenly  solaces  they  cheer  up  his 
humble  remorse,  till  he  regain  his  first  health  and 
felicity.  This  is  the  approved  way,  which  the  gospel 
prescribes,  these  are  the  "  spiritual  weapons  of  holy 
censure,  and  ministerial  warfare,  not  carnal,  but  mighty 
through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds,  cast- 
ing down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  ex- 
alteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bring- 
ing into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ."  What  could  be  done  more  for  the  healing 
and  reclaiming  that  divine  particle  of  God^s  breathing, 
the  soul,  and  what  could  be  done  less  P  he  that  would 
hide  his  faults  from  such  a  wholesome  curing  as  this, 
and  count  it  a  twofold  punishment,  as  some  do,  is  like 
a  man,  that  having  foul  diseases  about  him,  perishes 
for  shame,  and  the  fear  he  h.is  of  a  rigorous  incision  to 
come  u])on  his  flesh.  We  shall  be  able  by  this  time 
to  discern  whether  prolatical  jurisdiction  be  contrary  to 
the  gospel  or  no.  First,  therefore,  the  govornnicnt  of 
the  gospel  being  economical  and  paternal,  that  is,  of 
such  a  family  where  there  be  no  servants,  hut  all  sons 
in  obedience,  not  in  servility,  as  c<innot  be  denied  by 
him  that  lives  but  within  the  sound  of  Scripture  ;  how 
can  the  prelates  justify  to  have  turned  the  fatherly 
orders  of  Christ's  household,  the  blessed  meekness  of 
his  lowly  roof,  those  ever-open  and  inviting  doors  of 
his  dwelling  house,  which  delight  to  be  frequented  with 
only  filial  accesses;  how  can  they  justify  to  have  turned 
these  domestic  privileges  into  the  bar  of  a  proud  ju- 
dicial court,  where  fees  and  clamours  keep  shop  and 
drive  a  trade,  where  bribery  and  corruption  solicits, 
j)altering  the  free  and  moneyless  power  of  discipline 
with  a  carnal  satisfaction  by  the  purse  ?  Contrition, 
humiliation,  confession,  the  very  sighs  of  a  repentant 
s})irit,  are  there  sold  by  the  penny.  That  undeflowered 
and  unhlcmishable  simplicity  of  the  gos])el,  not  she 
herself,  for  that  could  never  be,  but  a  falsc-whited,  a 
lawny  resemblance  of  her,  like  that  airhorn  Hch-na  in 
the  fables,  made  by  the  sorcery  of  prelates,  instead  of 
calling  her  disciples  from  the  receij)t  of  custom,  is  now 
turned  publican  herself;  and  gives  up  her  b(»dy  to  a 
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mercenarj  whoredom  under  those  fornicated  arches, 
which  she  calls  God*s  house,  and  in  the  sight  of  those 
her  altars,  which  she  hath  set  up  to  be  adored,  makes 
merchandise  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  Rejecting 
purgfatoiy  for  no  other  reason,  as  it  seems,  than  because 
her  greediness  cannot  defer,  but  had  rather  use  the  ut- 
most extortion  of  redeemed  penances  in  this  life.  But 
because  these  matters  could  not  be  thus  carried  without 
a  begged  and  borrowed  force  from  worldly  authority, 
therefore  prelatj,  slighting  the  deliberate  and  chosen 
council  of  Christ  in  his  spiritual  government,  whose 
glory  is  in  the  weakness  of  fleshly  things,  to  tread  upon 
the  crest  of  the  world's  pride  and  violence  by  the  power 
of  spiritual  ordinances,  hath  on  the  contrary  made  these 
her  friends  and  champions,  which  are  Christ's  enemies 
in  this  his  high  design,  smothering  and  extinguishing 
the  spiritual  force  of  his  bodily  weakness  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  church  with  the  boisterous  and  carnal 
tyranny  of  an  undue,  unlawful,  and  ungospel-like  ju- 
risdiction. And  thus  prelaty,  both  in  her  fleshly  sup- 
portments,  in  her  carnal  doctrine  of  ceremony  and  tra- 
dition, in  her  violent  and  secular  power,  going  quite 
counter  to  the  prime  end  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh, 
that  is,  to  reveal  his  truth,  his  glory,  and  his  might,  in 
a  clean  contrary  manner  than  prelaty  seeks  to  do, 
thwarting  and  defeating  the  great  mystery  of  God ;  I 
do  not  conclude  that  prelaty  is  antichristian,  for  what 
need  I?  the  things  themselves  conclude  it  Yet  if 
such  like  practices,  and  not  many  worse  than  these  of 
our  prelates,  in  that  great  darkness  of  the  Roman 
church,  have  not  exempted  both  her  and  her  present 
members  from  being  judged  to  be  antichristian  in  all 
orthodoxal  esteem ;  I  cannot  think  but  that  it  is  the 
absolute  voice  of  truth  and  all  her  children  to  pro- 
nounce this  prelaty,  and  these  her  dark  deeds  in  the 
midst  of  this  great  light  wherein  we  live,  to  be  more 
antichristian  than  antichrist  himself 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

The  mischief  that  prelaty  does  in  the  state. 

I  ADD  one  thing  more  to  those  great  ones  that  are  so 
fond  of  prelaty :  this  is  certain,  that  the  gospel  being 
the  hidden  might  of  Christ,  as  hath  been  heard,  that 
ever  a  victorious  power  joined  with  it,  like  iiim  in  the 
Revelation  that  went  forth  on  the  white  horse  with  his 
bow  and  his  crown  conquering  and  to  conquer.  If  we 
let  the  angel  of  the  gospel  ride  on  his  own  way,  he 
does  his  proper  business,  conquering  the  high  thoughts, 
and  the  proud  reasonings  of  the  flesh,  and  brings  them 
under  to  give  obedience  to  Christ  with  the  salvation  of 
many  souls.  But  if  ye  turn  him  out  of  his  road,  and 
in  a  manner  force  him  to  express  his  irresistible  power 
by  a  doctrine  of  carnal  might,  as  prelaty  is,  he  will 
use  that  fleshly  strength,  which  ye  put  into  his  hands, 
to  subdue  your  spirits  by  a  servile  and  blind  supersti- 
tion; and  that  again  shall  hold  such  dominion  over  your 


captive  minds,  as  returning  with  an  iniiatiatc  gnedi> 
ness  and  force  upon  your  woridly  wealth  and  power, 
wherewith  to  deck  and  magnify  herself,  and  her  h]m 
worships,  he  shall  spoil  and  havoc  your  estates,  distal 
your  ease,  diminish  your  honour,  enthral  your  Hbeitf 
under  the  swelling  mood  of  a  proud  clergy,  who  will 
not  serve  or  feed  your  souls  with  spiritual  (bod ;  lotk 
not  for  it,  they  have  not  wherewithal,  c»r  if  they  had,  it 
is  not  in  their  purpose.    But  when  they  have  glottel 
their  ungrateful  bodies,  at  least,  if  it  be  possible  tWt 
those  open  sepulchres  should  ever  be  glutted,  and 
they  have  stufled  their  idolish  temples  with  the 
ful  pillage  of  your  estates,  will  they  yet  hare  aoy 
passion  upon  you,  and  that  poor  pittance  which  thcj 
have  lefl  you ;  will  they  be  but  so  good  to  yon  as  tWt 
ravishcr  was  to  his  sister,  when  he  had  used  her  at  lui 
pleasure ;  will  they  but  only  hate  ye,  and  so  turn  jt 
loose  ?  No,  they  will  not,  lords  and  comnums,  thej  iril 
not  favour  ye  so  much.  What  will  they  do  then,  ia  9§m 
name  of  God  and  saints,  what  will  these  manhatcrs  ftH 
with  more  despite  and  mischief  do?   I  will  tell  y%«r 
at  least  remember  ye,  (for  most  of  ye  know  it  alicadyj 
that  they  may  want  nothing  to  make  them  tme  n»> 
chants  of  Babylon,  as  they  have  done  to  jour  smI^ 
they  will  sell  your  bodies,  your  wives,  your  childnHi 
your  liberties,  your  parliaments,  all  these  things ; 
if  there  be  ought  else  dearer  than  these,  they  will 
at  an  outcry  in  their  pulpits  to  the  arbitrary  and  ilkyd 
dispose  of  any  one  that  may  hereafter  be  called  a 
whose  mind  shall  serve  him  to  listen  to  their 
And  by  their  corrupt  and  servile  doctrines  boring 
ears  to  an  everlasting  slavery,  as  they  have  done  had 
to,  so  will  they  yet  do  their  best  to  repeal  and 
every  line  and  clause  of  both  our  great  charters.    Miff 
is  this  only  what  they  will  do,  but  what  they  hold  m 
the  main  reason  and  mystery  of  their  advancement  tkift 
tbey  must  do ;  be  the  prince  never  so  just  and  equal  li 
his  subjects,  yet  such  are  their  malicious  and  deprmfid 
eyes,  that  they  so  look  on  him,  and  so  understand 
as  if  he  required  no  other  gratitude  or  piece  of  i 
from  them  than  this.    And  indeed  they  stand  so 
tnnely  for  the  disturbing  or  the  destroying  of  a 
being  a  knot  of  creatures,  whose  dignities,  mean 
preferments  have  no  foundation  in  the  gospel,  as  Aqf[^ 
themselves  acknowledge,  but  only  in  the  prinoeNi  ftSi^' 
vour,  and  to  continue  so  long  to  them,  as  by  plean^^^ 
him  tbey  shall  deserve:  whence  it  must  needs  be  tlM^' 
should  bend  all  their  intentions  and  services  to  no  odMt>, 
ends  but  to  his,  that  if  it  should  happen  that  a  tjntt^ 
(God  turn  such  a  scourge  from  us  to  our  encai^l^' 
should  come  to  g^asp  the  sceptre,  here  were  his  sfMi^  ? 
men  and  his  lances,  here  were  his  firelocks  ready, hi-. 
should  need  no  other  pretorian  band  nor  pensiooMf)* 
than  these,  if  they  could  once  with  their  perfidioa|»> 
preachments  awe  the  people.     For  although  the  ptff^i^ 
lates  in  time  of  popery  were  sometimes  friendly  enoi^^), 
to  Magna  Charta,  it  was  because  they  stood  upon  tMr- 
own  bottom,  without  their  main  dependance  on  lltt'> 
royal  nod  :  but  now  b<fiug  well  acquainted  that  ihv^. 
protestant  religion,  if  she  will  reform  herself  riglrt|if^, 
by  the  Scriptures,  must  undress  them  of  all  their  giUot^ 
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rudties,  and  reduce  tbem  as  they  were  at  first,  to 

the  lowlj  and  equal  order  of  presbyters,  thej  know  it 

CMKenis  them  nearly  to  study  the  times  more  thau  the 

text,  and  to  lift  up  dieir  eyes  to  the  hills  of  the  court, 

froB  whence  only  comes  their  help;  but  if  their  pride 

fftm  weary  of  this  crouching  and  obserrance,  as  ere 

loa;  it  would,  and  that  yet  their  minds  climb  still  to  a 

UgWr  ascent  of  worldly  honour,  this  only  refuge  can 

NBsia  to  them,  that  they  must  of  necessity  contrive  to 

Vnif  themselves  and  us  back  a^n  to  the  pope's  su- 

pmncj;  and  this  we  see  they  had  by  fair  degrees  of 

hu  been  doin|^.     These  be  the  two  fair  supporters  be- 

twtoi  which  the  strength  of  prelaty  is  borne  up,  either 

of  indncing  tyranny,  or  of  reducing  popery.    Hence 

she  we  may  judge  that  prelaty  is  mere  falsehood.    For 

the  property  of  truth  is,  where  she  is  publicly  taught 

Is  anjoke  and  set  free  the  minds  and  spirits  of  a  nation 

(bit  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  and  superstition,  after 

which  all  honest  and  legal  freedom  of  civil  life  cannot 

be  long  absent ;  but  prelaty,  whom  the  tyrant  custom 

begot,  a  natural  tyrant  in  religion,  and  in  state  the 

igal  and  minister  of  tyranny,  seems  to  have  had  this 

firtd  fift  in  her  nativity^ like  another  Midas,  that  what- 

isevcrihe  should  touch  or.  come  near  either  in  ecclesial 

•r  psfidcal  goreniment,  it  should  turn,  not  to  g^d, 

ibsifb  the  for  her  part  could  wish  it,  but  to  the  dross 

wi  scon  of  alarery,  breeding  and  settling  both  in  the 

bsfti  snd  the  souls  of  all  such  as  do  not  in  time,  with 

Ac  sovereign  treacle  of  sound  doctrine,  provide  to  for- 

tifr  d!5r  lieuil  against  her  hierarehy.    The  service  of 

Gsi  who  is  truth,  her  liturgy  confesses  to  he  perfect 

hekm ;  but  her  works  and  her  opinions  declare,  that 

Ae  service  of  prelaty  is  perfect  slavery,  and  by  conse- 

fieaee  perfect  falsehood.    Which  makes  me  wonder 

■seh  that  many  of  the  gentry,  studious  men  as  I  hear, 

sboald  engage  themselves  to  write  and  speak  publicly 

ii  her  defence  ;  but  that  I  believe  their  honest  and  in- 

piuMis  natures  coming  to  the  universities  to  store 

An«elves  with  good  and  solid  learning,  and  there  un- 

hmiBatKrly  fed  with  nothing  else  but  the  scragged  and 

dnray  lectures  of  monkish  and  miserable  sophistry, 

verp  «cDt  home  again  with  such  a  scholastical  bur  in 

iWir  throats,  as  hath  stopped  and  hindered  all  true  and 

Knerous  philosophy  from  entering,  cracked  their  voices 

fwerer  with  metaphysical  gargarisms,  and  hath  made 

tbm  admire  a  sort  of  formal  outside  men  prelatically 

whose   unchastencd   and  unwrought  minds 

■ever  yet  initiated  or  subdued  under  the  true  lore 

-•on  or  moral  virtue,  which  two  arc  the  best  and 

fKate«t  p<iints  of  learning ;  but  either  slightly  trained 

■p  ia  a  kind  of  hypocritical  and  hackney  course  of 

fitentare  to  get  their  living  by,  and  dazzle  the  ignor- 

Mt,  or  eUe  fondly  over-studied  in  useless  controversies, 

oeept  thcrte  which  they  use  with  all  the  specious  and 

Mwive  «obtIety  they  arc  able,  to  defend  their  prelati- 

ol  Sparta ;  having  a  gospel  and  church-government 

ws  briore  their  eyes,  as  a  fair  field  wherein  they  might 

n»rr.i-^,  the  greatest  virtues  and  the  greatest  deeds  of 

^nsuin  authority,  in  mean  fortunes  and  little  furni- 

tw?  of  this  world ;    (which   even  the  sage   heathen 

wmer^  a.nd  those  old  Fabritii  and  Curii  well  knew  to 


be  a  manner  of  working,  than  which  nothing  could 
liken  a  mortal  man  more  to  God,  who  delights  most  to 
work  from  within  himself,  and  not  by  the  heavy  lug- 
gage of  corporeal  instruments ;)  they  understand  it  not, 
and  think  no  such  matter,  but  admire  and  dote  upon 
worldly  riches  and  honours,  with  an  easy  and  intem- 
perate life,  to  the  bane  of  Christianity  :  yea,  they  and 
their  seminaries  shame  not  to  profess,  to  petition,  and 
never  leave  pealing  our  ears,  that  unless  we  fat  them  like 
boars,  and  cram  them  as  tliey  list  with  wealth,  with  dean- 
eries and  pluralities,  with  baronies  and  stately  prefer- 
ments, all  learning  and  religion  will  go  underfoot.  Which 
is  such  a  shameless,  such  a  bestial  plea,  and  of  that  odious 
impudence  in  churchmen,  who  should  be  to  us  a  pattern 
of  temperance  and  frugal  mediocrity,  who  should  teach 
us  to  contemn  this  world  and  the  gaudy  things  thereof, 
according  to  the  promise  which  they  themselves  require 
from  us  in  baptism,  that  should  the  Scripture  stand  by 
and  be  mute,  there  is  not  that  sect  of  philosophers  among 
the  heathen  so  dissolute,  no  not  Epicurus,  nor  Aristippus 
with  all  his  Cyrenaic  rout,  but  would  shut  his  school- 
doors  against  such  greasy  sophisters ;  not  any  college 
of  mountebanks,  but  would  think  scorn  to  discover  in 
themselves  with  such  a  brazen  forehead  the  outrageous 
desire  of  filthy  lucre.  Which  the  prelates  make  so 
little  conscience  of,  that  they  are  ready  to  fight,  and 
if  it  lay  in  their  power,  to  massacre  all  gt>od  Christians 
under  the  names  of  horrible  schismatics,  for  only  find- 
ing fault  with  their  temporal  dignities,  their  uncon- 
scionable wealth  and  revenues,  their  cruel  authority 
over  their  brethren  that  labour  in  the  word,  while  they 
snore  in  their  luxurious  excess :  openly  proclaiming 
themselves  now  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  to  be  those 
which  for  awhile  they  sought  to  cover  under  sheep's 
clothing,  ravenous  and  savage  wolves,  threatening  in- 
roads and  bloody  incursions  upon  the  flock  of  Christ, 
which  they  took  upon  them  to  feed,  but  now  claim  to 
devour  as  their  prey.  More  like  that  huge  dragon  of 
Egypt,  breathing  out  waste  and  desolation  to  die  land, 
unless  he  were  daily  fattened  with  virgin's  blood. 
Him  our  old  patron  St.  George,  by  his  matchless  valour 
slew,  as  the  prelate  of  the  garter  tliat  reads  his  collect 
can  tell.  And  if  our  princes  and  knights  will  imitate 
the  fame  of  that  old  champion,  as  by  their  order  of 
knighthood  solemnly  taken  they  vow,  far  be  it  that 
they  should  uphold  and  side  with  this  English  dragon; 
but  rather  to  do  as  indeed  their  oaths  bind  them,  they 
should  make  it  their  kni*i:htly  adventure  to  pursue  and 
vanquish  this  miglity  sail-winged  monster,  that  menaces 
to  swallow  up  the  laud,  unless  her  bottomless  gorge  may 
be  satisfied  with  the  blood  of  the  king's  daughter  the 
church ;  and  may,  as  she  was  wont,  fill  her  dark  and 
infamous  den  with  the  hones  oC  the  saints.  Nor  will 
any  one  have  reason  to  think  this  as  too  incredible  or  too 
tragical  to  be  spoken  of  prelaty,  if  he  consider  welf 
from  what  a  mass  of  slime  and  mud  the  slothful,  the 
covetous,  and  ambitious  hopes  of  chnrch-promotions  and 
fat  bishoprics,  she  is  bred  up  and  nuzzled  in,  like  a 
great  Python,  from  her  youth,  to  prove  the  general  poi- 
son both  of  doctrine  and  good  discipline  in  the  land. 
For  certainly  such  hopes  and  such  principles  of  earth 
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as  these  wherein  she  welters  from  a  young  one,  are 
the  immediate  generation  both  of  a  slavish  and  tyran- 
nous life  to  follow,  and  a  pestiferous  contagion  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  till  like  that  fen-bom  serpent  she  be 
shot  to  death  with  the  darts  of  the  sun,  the  pure  and 
powerful  beams  of  God's  word.  And  this  may  serve 
to  describe  to  us  in  part,  what  prelaty  hath  been,  and 
what,  if  she  stand,  she  is  like  to  be  towards  the  whole 
body  of  people  in  England.  Now  that  it  may  appear 
how  she  is  not  such  a  kind  of  evil,  as  hath  any  good  or 
use  in  it,  which  many  evils  have,  but  a  distilled  quint- 
essence, a  pure  elixir  of  mischief,  pestilent  alike  to  all ; 
I  shall  shew  briefly,  ere  I  conclude,  that  the  prelates, 
as  they  are  to  the  subjects  a  calamity,  so  are  they  the 
greatest  underminers  and  betrayers  of  the  monarch,  to 
whom  they  seem  to  be  most  favourable.  I  cannot  bet- 
ter liken  the  state  and  person  of  a  king  than  to  that 
mighty  Nazarite  Samson  ;  who  being  disciplined  from 
his  birth  in  the  precepts  and  the  practice  of  temperance 
and  sobriety,  without  the  strong  drink  of  injurious  and 
excessive  desires,  grows  up  to  a  noble  strength  and 
perfection  with  those  his  illustrious  and  sunny  locks, 
the  laws,  waving  and  curling  about  his  godlike  shoul- 
ders. And  while  he  keeps  them  about  him  undiminished 
and  unshorn,  he  may  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  that 
is,  with  the  word  of  his  meanest  officer,  suppress  and 
put  to  confusion  thousands  of  those  that  rise  against 
his  just  power.  But  laying  down  his  head  among  the 
strumpet  flatteries  of  prelates,  while  he  sleeps  and  thinks 
no  harm,  they  wickedly  shaving  off  all  those  bright 
and  weighty  tresses  of  his  laws,  and  just  prerogatives^ 
which  were  his  ornament  and  strength,  deliver  him 
over  to  indirect  and  violent  counsels,  which,  as  those 
Philistines,  put  out  the  fair  and  far-sighted  eyes  of  his 
natural  discerning,  and  make  him  grind  in  the  prison- 
house  of  their  sinister  ends  and  practices  upon  him :  till 
he,  knowing  this  prclatical  rasor  to  have  bercfl  him  of 
his  wonted  might,  nourish  again  his  puissant  hair,  the 
golden  beams  of  law  and  right:  and  they  sternly  shook, 
thunder  with  ruin  upon  the  heads  of  those  his  evil 
counsellors,  but  not  without  great  affliction  to  himself. 
This  is  the  sum  of  their  loyal  service  to  kings ;  yet 
these  are  the  men  that  still  cry.  The  king,  the  king,  the 
Lord^s  anointed.  We  grant  it,  and  wonder  how  they 
came  to  light  upon  any  thing  so  true;  and  wonder 
more,  if  kings  be  the  Lord's  anointed,  how  they  dare 
thus  oil  over  and  besmear  so  holy  an  unction  with  the 
corrupt  and  putrid  ointment  of  their  base  flatteries ; 
which,  while  they  smooth  the  skin,  strike  inward  and 
envenom  the  lifeblood.  What  fidelity  kings  can  ex- 
pect from  prelates,  both  examples  past,  and  our  present 
experience  of  their  doings  at  this  day,  whereon  is 
grrounded  all  that  hath  been  said,  may  suffice  to  inform 
us.  And  if  they  be  such  clippers  of  regal  power,  and 
shavers  of  the  laws,  how  they  stand  aflccted  to  the  law- 


giving pariiament,  yourselves,  worthy  peers  anc 
mons,  can  best  testify ;  the  current  of  whose  g 
and  immortal  actions  hath  been  only  opposed 
obscure  and  pernicious  designs  of  the  prelates 
their  insolence  broke  out  to  such  a  bold  affront,  i 
justly  immured  their  haughty  looks  within  strong 
Nor  have  they  done  any  thing  of  late  with  moi 
gence,  than  to  hinder  or  break  the  happy  asset 
of  parliaments,  however  needful  to  repair  the  sh: 
and  disjointed  frame  of  the  commonwealth ;  or  i 
cannot  do  this,  to  cross,  to  disenable,  and  tradi 
parliamentary  proceedings.  And  this,  if  nothiu 
plainly  accuses  them  to  be  no  lawful  members 
house,  if  they  thus  perpetually  mutiny  against 
own  body.  And  though  they  pretend,  like  Sol< 
harlot,  that  they  have  right  thereto,  by  the  same 
ment  that  Solomon  gave,  it  cannot  belong  to 
whenas  it  is  not  only  their  assent,  but  their  end* 
continually  to  divide  parliaments  in  twain ;  ai 
only  by  dividing,  but  by  all  other  means  to  abolL 
destroy  the  free  use  of  them  to  all  posterity.  1 
which,  and  for  all  their  former  misdeeds,  where< 
book  and  many  volumes  more  cannot  contai 
moiety,  I  shall  move  ye,  lords,  in  the  behalf  I  da 
of  many  thousand  good  Christians,  to  let  your, 
and  speedy  sentence  pass  against  this  great  mal< 
prelaty.  And  yet  in  the  midst  of  rigour  I  woa 
seech  ye  to  think  of  mercy ;  and  such  a  mercy, 
I  shall  overshoot  with  a  desire  to  save  this  falliu 
laty,)  such  a  mercy  (if  I  may  venture  to  say  it)  s 
exceed  that  which  for  only  ten  righteous  persons 
have  saved  Sodom.  Not  that  I  dare  advise  ye  t 
tend  with  God,  whether  he  or  you  shall  be  mor 
ciful,  but  in  your  wise  esteems  to  balance  the  ol 
of  those  peccant  cities  with  these  enormous  riots 
godly  misrule,  that  prelaty  hath  wrought  both 
church  of  Christ,  and  in  the  state  of  this  kin 
And  if  ye  think  ye  may  with  a  pious  presumption 
to  go  beyond  God  in  mercy,  I  shall  not  be  on* 
that  would  dissuade  ye.  Though  God  for  less  th 
just  persons  would  not  spare  Sodom,  yet  if  yc 
find,  after  due  search,  but  only  one  good  thing  i 
laty,  either  to  religion  or  civil  government,  to  ki 
parliament,  to  prince  or  people,  to  law,  liberty,  vi 
or  learning,  spare  her,  let  her  live,  let  her  spread  i 
ye,  till  with  her  shadow  all  your  dignities  and  bo 
and  all  the  glory  of  the  land  be  darkened  and  obs 
But  on  the  contrary,  if  she  be  found  to  be  mali{ 
hostile,  destructive  to  all  these,  as  nothing  can  be 
then  let  your  severe  and  impartial  doom  imita 
divine  vengeance;  rain  down  your  punishing 
upon  this  godless  and  oppressing  government,  and 
such  a  dead  sea  of  subversion  upon  her,  that  sh 
never  in  this  land  rise  more  to  afflict  the  holy  ref 
church,  and  the  elect  people  of  God. 
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THE  PREFACE. 


ALnoveH  it  be  a  certain  truth,  that  they  who  undertake  a  religious  eause  need  not  care  to  be  mcn-pleasers ; 

jitkeiaK  the  satisfaction  of  tender  and  mild  consciences  is  far  different  from  that  which  is  called  men-pleasing ; 

UmAfy  sach,  I  shall  address  myself  in  few  words  to  give  notice  beforehand  of  something  in  this  book,  wliich 

tSMMBeo  perhaps  may  seem  offensive,  that  when  I  have  rendered  a  lawful  reason  of  what  is  done,  I  may 

tatlskaTe  sared  the  labour  of  defending  or  excusing  hereafter.    We  all  know  that  in  piivate  or  personal  in- 

in  public  sufferings  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  his  rule  and  example  teaches  us  to  be  so  far  from  a  readi- 

to  speak  erO,  as  not  to  answer  the  reviler  in  his  language,  though  never  so  much  provoked  :  yet  in  the 

and  conTincing'of  any  notorious  enemy  to  truth  and  his  country's  peace,  especially  that  is  conceited 

nine  a  roluble  and  smart  fluence  of  tongue,  and  in  the  vain  confidence  of  that,  and  out  of  a  more  tenacious 

d^^to  waMlj  respects,  stands  up  for  all  the  rest  to  justify  a  long  usurpation  and  convicted  pscudepiscopy  of 

fabtcSy  with  all  their  ceremonies,  liturgies,  and  tyrannies,  which  God  and  man  are  now  ready  to  explode  and 

Jh  sat  of  the  land ;  I  suppose,  and  more  than  suppose,  it  will  be  nothing  disagreeing  from  christian  meekness 

Islaadle  such  a  one  in  a  rougher  accent,  and  to  send  home  his  haughtiness  well  bespurtcd  with  his  own  holy- 

raer.    Nor  to  do  thus  are  we  unautoritied  either  from  the  moral  precept  of  Solomon,  to  answer  him  thereafter 

All  prides  bim  in  his  folly;  nor  from  the  example  of  Christ,  and  all  his  followers  in  all  ages,  who,  in  the  refut- 

i^^  of  those  that  resisted  sound  doctrine,  and  by  subtile  dissimulations  corrupted  the  mindsofmen,  have  wroii<^ht 

tf  their  zealous  souls  into  such  vehemencies,  as  nothing  could  be  more  killingly  sj)okcn :  for  who  can  be  a 

ficater  enemy  to  mankind,  who  a  more  dangerous  deceiver,  than  be  who,  defending  a  traditional  corruption, 

wtn  DO  common  arts,  but  with  a  wily  stratagem  of  yielding  to  the  time  a  greater  part  of  liis  cause,  seeming  to 

Airf|nDall  that  man's  invention  hath  done  therein, and  driven  from  much  of  his  hold  in  Scripture;  yet  leaving  it 

hanging  by  a  twined  thread,  not  from  divine  command,  but  from  apostolical  ])rudcnce  or  assent ;  as  if  lie  bad 

the  forety  of  some  rolling  trench,  creeps  up  by  this  mean  to  bis  relinquished  fortress  of  divine  authority  again, 

lad  still  hovering  between  the  confines  of  that  which  he  dares  not  be  openly,  and  that  which  be  will  not  be 

■■ewely,  trains  on  the  easy  Christian  insensibly  witbin  the  close  anibusbment  of  worst  errours,  and  with  a  sly 

of  counterfeit  principles,  chopping  and  changing  till  be  liavc  gleaned  ail  tlic  good  ones  out  of  their 

leaves  them  at  last,  after  a  slight  resemblance  of  sweeping  and  garnishing,  under  the  seven-fold  j)ossession 

•f  a  desperate  stupidity?  And  therefore  they  that  love  the  souls  of  men,  which  is  the  dearest  love,  and  stii-s 

■p  tbe  Doblest  jealousy,  when  they  meet  with  such  collusion,  cannot  be  })ianied  though  they  be  transported 

wilh  the  zeal  of  truth  to  a  well-heated  fervency;  especially,  seeing  tliey  which  thus  oficnd  against  the  souls 

«f  their  brethren,  do  it  with  delight  to  their  great  gain,  ease,  and  advancement  in  this  world ;  but  they  that  seek 

tsdvcover  and  oppose  their  false  trade  of  deceiving,  do  it  not  without  a  sad  and  unwilling  anger,  not  without 

■say  hazards;  but  without  all  private  and  personal  spleen,  and  without  any  thought  of  earthly  reward,  when- 

<i  thi*  very  course  they  take  stops  their  hopes  of  ascending  above  a  lowly  and  unenviable  pitch  in  this  life. 

And  although  in  the  serious  uncasing  of  a  grand  imposture,  (for  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  readers,  prelaty  is  ni» 

l»:lterj  ifaere  be  mixed  here  and  there  such  a  grim  laughter,  as  may  appear  at  the  same  time  in  an  austere  visage, 

K  cannot  be  taxed  of  levity  or  insolence  :  for  even  this  vein  of  laughing  (as  I  could  produce  out  of  grave  authors) 

kaih  ofttimes  a  strong  and  siuewy  force  in  teaching  and  confuting;  nor  can  there  be  a  more  proper  object  of 

isdi^TTiation  and  sconi  together,  than  a  false  prophet  taken  in  the  greatest,  dearest,  and  most  dangerous  cheat, 

^.  cheat  of  soul»:  in  the  disclosing  whereof,  if  it  be  harmful  to  be  angry,  and  withal  to  cast  a  lowering  smile, 

•k"ii  the  properest  object  calls  for  both,  it  will  be  long  en(uigh  ere  any  he  able  to  say,  whv  those  two  most  ra- 

t^nal  faculties  of  human  intellect,  anger  and  laughter,  were  first  seated  in  the  breast  of  man.     Thus  much. 
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readers,  in  favour  of  the  softer  spirited  Christian,  for  other  exceptioners  there  was  no  thought  taken, 
asked,  why  this  close  and  succinct  manner  of  coping*  with  the  adversary  was  rather  chosen,  this  wi 
chiefly,  that  the  ingenuous  reader,  without  further  amusing  himself  in  the  labjrrinth  of  controvern 
may  come  to  the  speediest  way  to  see  the  truth  vindicated,  and  sophistry  taken  short  at  the  first 
Next,  that  the  Remonstrant  himself,  as  oft  as  he  pleases  to  be  frolic,  and  brave  it  with  others,  may 
of  money,  and  may  learn  not  to  insult  in  so  bad  a  cause.    But  now  he  begins. 


SECT.  I. 


Remonstrant.  My  single  remonstrance  is  encoun- 
tered with  a  plural  adversary. 

Answer.  Did  not  your  single  remonstrance  bring 
along  with  it  a  hot  scent  of  your  more  than  singular 
aflTection  to  spiritual  pluralities,  your  singleness  would 
be  less  suspected  with  all  good  Christians  than  it  is. 

Remonst  Their  names,  persons,  qualities,  numbers, 
I  care  not  to  know. 

Answ.  Their  names  are  known  to  *the  all-knowing 
Power  above ;  and  in  the  mean  while,  doubtless,  they 
reck  not  whether  you  or  your  nomendator  know  them 
or  not. 

Remonst.  But  could  they  say  my  name  is  Legion, 
for  we  are  many  ? 

Answ.  Wherefore  should  ye  begin  with  the  devil's 
name,  descanting  upon  the  numberof  your  opponents? 
Wherefore  that  conceit  of  Legion  with  a  by-wipe  ?  Was 
it  because  you  would  have  men  take  notice  how  you 
esteem  them,  whom  through  all  your  book  so  bounti- 
fully you  call  your  brethren  ?  Wc  had  not  thought  that 
Legion  could  have  furnished  the  Remonstrant  with  so 
many  brethren. 

Remonst.  My  cause,  ye  gods,  would  bid  me  meet 
them  undismayed,  &c. 

Answ.  Ere  a  foot  further  we  must  be  content  to 
hear  a  preambling  boast  of  your  valour,  what  a  St. 
Dunstan  you  are  to  encounter  Legions,  either  infernal 
or  human. 

Remonst.  My  cause,  ye  gods. 

Answ.  What  gods  ?  Unless  your  belly,  or  the  god  of 
this  world  be  he  P^Shew  us  any  one  point  of  your  re- 
monstrance that  does  not  more  concern  superiority, 
pride,  ease,  and  the  belly,  than  the  truth  and  glory  of 
God,  or  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Remonst.  My  cause,  ye  gods,  would  bid  me  meet 
them  undismayed,  and  to  say  with  holy  David,  '*  though 
a  host,  &c." 

Answ.  Do  not  think  to  persuade  us  of  your  undaunt- 
ed courage,  by  misapplying  to  yourself  the  words  of 
holy  David ;  we  know  you  fear,  and  are  in  an  agony 
at  this  present,  lest  you  should  lose  that  superfluity  of 
riches  and  honour,  which  your  party  usurp.  And  who- 
soever covets,  and  so  earnestly  labours  to  keep  such  an 
incumbering  surcharge  of  earthly  things,  cannot  but 
have  an  earthquake  still  in  his  bones.  You  are  not 
armed.  Remonstrant,  nor  any  of  your  baud ;  you  are 
not  dieted,  nor  your  loins  girt  for  spiritual  valour. 


and  christian  warfare,  the  luggage  is  lot 
follows  your  camp ;  your  hearts  are  there 
heavily :  how  shall  we  think  you  have  not 
while  we  see  you  so  subject  to  carnal  desi: 

Remonst.  I  do  gladly  fly  to  the  bar. 

Answ.  To  the  bar  with  him  then.  Gla 
We  believe  you  as  gladly  as  your  whole  fi 
and  longed  for  the  assembling  of  this  p 
gladly  as  your  beneficiaries  the  priests  ea 
swer  the  complaints  and  outcries  of  all  tli 

Remonst  The  Areopagi !  who  were  t 
my  masters,  I  had  thought  this  had  hen 
the  place,  not  of  the  men. 

Answ.    A  soar-eagle  would  not  stoop 
sure  some  pedagogue  stood  at  your  elbofi 
itch  with  this  parlous  criticism ;  they  m 
a  decree  of  the  sage  and  severe  judges  o 
you  cite  them  to  appear  for  certain  pai 
tempts,  before  a   capacious   pedanty  c 
grammarians.    Mistake  not  the  matter,  i 
monstrant,  they  were  not  making  Latin : 
with  an  outlandish  name,  they  thought 
screw  the  English  mouth  to  a  harsh  fbi 
tion,  so  they  kept  the  radical  word,  thej 
than  the  elegantest  authors  among  tb 
mans,  and  at  this  day  the  Italians,  in  a 
servility  use  to  do.    Remember  how  th 
British  names  abroad  ;  what  trespass  wi 
requital  should  as  much  neglect  theirs  ? 
ed  Chaucer  did  not  stick  to  do  so,  writi 
for  Semiramis,  Amphiorax  for  Amphi 
for  K.  Ceyx  the  husband  of  Alcyone,  w 
names  strangely  metamorphosed  from  tl 
raphy,  if  he  had  made  any  ac<x>unt  of 
kind  of  words. 

Remonst  Lest  the  world  should  t 
had  of  late  forgot  to  speak  any  langfu 
libellous,  this  honest  paper  hath  brok 
throng. 

Answ.  Mince  the  matter  while  you 
but  green  practice  in  the  laws  of  disc 
blurt  upon  the  ears  of  a  judicious  parlis 
a  presumptuous  and  overweening  pn> 
well  to  be  the  fewer  of  your  own  mess. 

Remonst  That  which  you  miscall  i 
a  too  just  complaint  of  the  shameful  ni 

Answ.  How  long  is  it  that  you  an 
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Mtp  bare  been  in  such  distaste  with  libels  ?  Ask  jour 
LjUBacfaus  Nicanor  what  defaming'  invectives  have 
hklj  flown  abroad  against  tlie  subjects  of  Scotland, 
ad  oar  poor  expulsed  brethren  of  New  Eng^land,  the 
pielates  rather  applauding  than  shewing  any  dislike  : 
lid  this  hath  been  ever  so,  insomuch  that  Sir  Francis 
Bscmi  in  one  of  his  discourses  complains  of  the  bishops' 
laeven  hand  over  these  pamphlets,  confining  those 
agmst  bishops  to  darkness,  but  licensing  those  against 
poritsBS  to  be  uttered  openly,  though  with  the  greater 
wKUff  of  leading  into  contempt  the  exercise  of  re- 
lipioB  in  the  persons  of  sundry  preachers,  and  dis- 
^laoBg  the  higher  matter  in  the  meaner  person. 
RemoDst.  A  point  no  less  essential  to'  that  proposed 


Aosv.  We  know  where  the  shoe  wrings  you,  you 

fict  and  are  galled  at  the  quick ;  and  O  what  a  death 

il  ii  lo  the  prelates  to  be  thus  unvisarded,  thus  uncased, 

to  have  the  periwigs  plucked  off  that  cover  your  bald- 

■c»,y0ar  inside  nakedness  thrown  open  to  public  view ! 

TW  Ronans  had  a  time  once  every  year,  when  their 

■ight  freely  speak  their  minds  ;  it  were  hard  if 

people  of  England,  with  whom  the  voice 

ibr  these  many  years,  even  against  the  proverb. 

It  been  heard  but  in  comers,  after  all  your 

mk  prohibitions,  and  expurgatorious  indexes,  your 

gigs  ind  snaffles,  your  proud  Imprimaturs  not  to  be 

without  the  shallow  surview,  but  not  shallow 

of  some  mercenary,  narrow-souled,  and  illiterate 

BD ;  when  liberty  of  speaking,  than  which  nothing 

sweet  to  man,  was  girded  and  strait-laced 

to  a  broken-winded  phthisic,  if  now  at  a  good 

oar  time  of  parliament,  the  very  jubilee  and  re- 

of  the  state,  if  now  the  concealed,  the  ag- 

^lirred,  and  long  persecuted  truth,  could  not  be  suffered 

ti^Kak;  and  though  she  burst  out  with  some  efficacy 

■f  vords,  could  not  be  excused  after  such  an  injurious 

finale  of  silence,  nor  avoid  the  censure  of  libelling, 

kwtn  hard,  it  were  something  pinching  in  a  kingdom 

<f  free  spirits.     Some  princes,  and  great  statists,  have 

thmgfat  it  a  prime  piece  of  necessary  policy,  to  thrust 

thcBselves  under  disguise  into  a  popular  throng,  to 

the  night  long  under  eaves  of  houses,  and  low 

that  they  might  hear  every  where  the  utter- 

of  private  breasts,  and  amongst  them  find  out  the 

gem  of  truth,  as  amongst  the  numberless  peb- 

hks  of  the  shore ;  whereby  tlicy  mi^bt  be  the  abler  to 

iiuover,  and  avoid,  that  deceitful  and  close-couched 

evd  of  flattery  that  ever  attends  them,  and  misleads 

thea,  and  might  skilfully  know  how  to    apply  the 

•fveral  redresses  to  each  malady  of  state,  without  trust- 

Dig  the  disloyal  information  of  parasites  and  sycophants : 

whereas  now  this  permission  of  free  writing,  were  there 

ns  C^ood  else  in  it,  yet  at  some  times  thus  licensed,  is 

tach  an  unripping,  such  an  anatomy  of  the  shyest  and 

lokderest  particular  truths,  as  makes  not  only  the  whole 

BUion  in  many  points  the  wiser,  but  also  presents  and 

carries  home  to  princes,  men  roost  remote  from  vulgar 

;,  such  a  full  insight  of  every  lurking  evil,  or 

good  among  the  commons,  as  that  they  shall 

sot  need  hereafter,  in  old  cloaks  and  false  beards,  to 


stand  to  the  courtesy  of  a  night-walking  cudgeller  for 
eaves-dropping,  nor  to  accept  quietly  as  a  perfume,  the 
overhead  emptying  of  some  salt  lotion.  Who  could  be 
angry,  therefore,  but  those  tliat  arc  guilty,  with  these 
free-spoken  and  plain-hearted  men,  that  are  the  eyes  of 
their  country,  and  the  prospective-glasses  of  their 
prince  ?  But  these  are  the  nettlers,  these  are  the  blab- 
bing books  that  tell,  though  not  half  your  fellows'  feats. 
You  love  toothless  satires ;  let  me  inform  you,  a  tooth- 
less satire  is  as  improper  as  a  toothed  sleek-stone,  and 
as  bullish. 

Remonst.  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  spend  your  logic 
upon  your  own  works. 

Answ.  The  peremptory  analysis  that  you  call  it,  I 
believe  will  be  so  hardy  as  once  more  to  unpin  your 
spruce  fastidious  oratory,  to  rumple  her  laces,  her  friz- 
zles, and  her  bobbins,  though  she  wince  and  fling  never 
so  peevishly. 

Remonst.  Those  verbal  exceptions  are  but  light  frotli, 
and  will  sink  alone. 

Answ.  0  rare  subtlety,  beyond  all  that  Cardan  ever 
dreamed  of!  when,  I  beseech  you,  will  light  things 
sink  ?  when  YrilX  light  froth  sink  alone  P  Here  in  your 
phrase,  the  same  day  that  heavy  plummets  will  swim 
alone.  Trust  this  man,  readers,  if  you  please,  whose 
divinity  would  reconcile  England  with  Rome,  and  his 
philosophy  make  friends  nature  with  the  chaos,  sine 
pondere  habentia  pond  us. 

Remonst.  That  scum  may  be  worth  taking  off  which 
follows. 

Answ.  Spare  your  ladle,  sir,  it  will  be  as  the  bishop  s 
foot  in  the  broth ;  the  scum  will  be  found  upon  your 
own  remonstrance. 

Remonst.  1  shall  desire  all  indifferent  eyes  to  judge, 
whether  these  men  do  not  endeavour  to  cast  unjust  envy 
upon  me. 

Answ.  Agreed. 

Remonst.  I  had  said  that  the  civil  polity,  as  in  gene- 
ral notion,  hath  sometimes  varied,  and  that  the  civil 
came  from  arbitrary  imposers ;  these  gracious  interpret- 
ers would  needs  draw  my  words  to  the  present  and 
particular  government  of  our  monarchy. 

Answ.  And  deservedly  have  they  done  so ;  take  up 
your  logic  else  and  see:  civil  polity,  say  you,  hath 
sometimes  varied,  and  came  from  arbitrary  imposers ; 
what  proposition  is  this.''  Bishop  Downam  in  his  dia- 
lectics will  tell  you  it  is  a  general  axiom,  tlioiigh  the 
universal  particle  be  not  expressed,  and  you  yourself 
in  your  defence  so  explain  in  these  words  as  in  general 
notion.  Hence  is  justly  inferred,  he  that  says  civil 
polity  is  arbitrary,  says  that  the  civil  polity  of  England 
is  arbitrary.  The  inference  is  undeniable,  a  thesi  ad 
hypothesin,  or  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  an 
evincing  argument  in  logic. 

Remonst.  Brethren,  wiiiles  ye  desire  to  seem  godly, 
learn  to  be  less  malicious. 

Answ.  Remonstrant,  till  you  have  better  learnt  your 
principles  of  logic,  take  not  upon  you  to  he  a  doctor  to 
others. 

Remonst.  God  bless  all  good  men  from  such  charity. 

Answ.  I  never  found  that  logical  ma.xiius  were  un- 
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charitable  before ;  yet  should  a  jury  of  logicians  pass 
upon  you,  you  would  never  be  ^aved  by  the  book. 

Remonst.  And  our  sacred  monarchy  from  such 
friends. 

Answ.  Add,  as  the  prelates. 

Remonst.  If  episcopacy  have  yoked  monarchy,  it  is 
the  insolence  of  the  persons,  not  the  fault  of  the  calling'. 

Answ.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  persons,  and  of  no 
calling:  we  do  not  count  prelaty  a  calling. 

Remonst.  The  testimony  of  a  pope  (whom  these  men 
honour  highly). 

Answ.  That  slanderous  insertion  was  doubtless  a 
pang  of  your  incredible  charity,  the  want  whereof  you 
lay  so  oflen  to  their  charge ;  a  kind  token  of  your  fa- 
vour lapped  up  in  a  parenthesis,  a  piece  of  the  clergy 
benevolence  laid  by  to  maintain  the  episcopal  broil, 
whether  the  1000  horse  or  no,  time  will  discover :  for 
certainly  had  those  cavaliers  come  on  to  play  their 
parts,  such  a  ticket  as  this  of  highly  honouring  the  pope, 
from  the  hand  of  a  prelate,  might  have  been  of  special 
use  and  safety  to  them  that  had  cared  for  such  a  ransom. 

Remonst.  And  what  says  Antichrist? 

Answ.  Ask  your  brethren  the  prelates,  that  hold  in- 
telligence with  him,  ask  not  us.  But  is  the  pope  Anti- 
christ now  ?  Good  news !  take  heed  you  be  not  shent 
for  this ;  for  it  is  verily  thought,  that  had  this  bill  been 
put  in  against  him  in  your  last  convocation,  he  would 
have  been  cleared  by  most  voices. 

Remonst.  Any  thing  serves  against  episcopacy. 

Answ.  See  the  frowardness  of  this  man,  he  would 
persuade  us,  that  the  succession  and  divine  right  of 
bishopdom  hath  been  unquestionable  through  all  ages ; 
yet  when  they  bring  against  him  kings,  they  were  irre- 
ligious ;  popes,  they  are  antichrist.  By  what  era  of 
computation,  through  what  fairy  land,  would  the  man 
deduce  this  perpetual  beadroU  of  uncontradicted  epis- 
copacy ?  The  pope  may  as  well  boast  his  ung^ainsaid 
authority  to  them  that  will  believe,  that  all  his  contra- 
dicters  were  either  irreligious  or  heretical. 

Remonst.  If  the  bishops,  saith  the  pope,  be  declared 
to  be  of  divine  right,  they  would  be  exempted  from 
regal  power ;  and  if  there  might  be  this  danger  in  those 
kingdoms,  why  is  this  enviously  upbraided  to  those  of 
ours  ?  who  do  gladly  profess.  Sec. 

Answ.  Because  your  dissevered  principles  were  but 
like  the  mangled  pieces  of  a  gashed  serpent,  that  now 
begun  to  close,  and  grow  together  popish  again.  What- 
soever you  now  gladly  profess  out  of  fear,  we  know 
what  your  drifls  were  when  you  thought  yourselves 
secure. 

Remonst.  It  is  a  foul  slander  to  charge  the  name  of 
episcopacy  with  a  faction,  for  the  fact  imputed  to  some 
few. 

Answ.  The  more  foul  your  faction  that  bath  brought 
a  harmless  name  into  obloquy,  and  the  fact  may  justly 
be  imputed  to  all  of  ye  that  ought  to  have  withstood  it, 
and  did  not. 

Remonst.  Fie,  brethren !  are  ye  the  presbyters  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  dare  challenge  episcopacy  of 
faction  ? 

Answ.  Yes,  as  oft  as  episcopacy  dares  be  factious. 


Remonst.  Had  you  spoken  such  a  wor 
of  holy  Cyprian,  what  had  become  of  yoi 

Answ.  They  had  neither  been  haled  ii 
henna  at  Lambeth,  nor  strapadoed  with 
o€5cio  by  your  bowmen  of  the  arches :  ai 
prian*s  time  the  cause  was  far  unlike,  be 
ceeded  into  an  episcopacy  that  began  tlien 
but  his  personal  excellence  like  an  antid« 
the  malignity  of  that  breeding  corruptioi 
then  a  disease  that  lay  hid  for  a  while  un<i 
full  and  healthy  constitution,  as  those  1 
mours  not  discernible  at  first  from  a  fai 
fleshiness  of  body,  or  that  unwonted  r 
which  seems  graceful  to  a  cheek  otherwia 
yet  arises  from  evil  causes,  either  of  som 
struction  or  inflammation,  and  might  dec 
physicians  till  they  bad  learned  the  seque 
prian*s  days  did  not  bring  forth ;  and  the 
episcopacy,  which  began  then  to  burgeon 
had  as  yet,  especially  in  famous  men,  a  i 
false  imitation  of  flourishing. 

Remonst.  Neither  is  the  wrong  less  to 
cation  of  that  whidi  was  most  justly  char 
practices  and  combinations  of  libelliii^ 
whom  I  deservedly  censured,  Sec. 

Answ.  To  conclude  this  section,  our  Re 
see  is  resolved  to  make  good  that  which 
said  of  his  book,  that  it  was  neither  hoi 
monstrance,  and  this  his  defence  is  of  t 
plexion.   When  he  is  constrained  to  men 
rious  violence  of  his  clergy  attempted  on 
Scotland,  he  slightly  terms  it  a  fact  im] 
few ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  that  which  1 
vouchsafes  to  name  the  city  petition,  *'  fi 
he,  (as  if  the  state  had  made  him  public  cei 
edly  censured.*'  And  how  ?  As  before  foi 
and  underhand  way  of  procured  subscri 
in  his  defence  more  bitterly,  as  the  prac 
binations  of  libelling  separatists,  and  i 
advocates  thereof,  justly  to  be  branded  fc 
Whether  this  be  for  the  honour  of  our  i 
noted  with  such  an  infamy  for  a  petiti 
without  some  of  the  magistrates,  and  gr 
sober  and  considerable  men,  was  order 
presented,  although  our  great  clerks  tl 
men,  because  they  have  a  trade,  (as  Chi 
St.  Paul  had,)  cannot  therefore  attain 
measure  of  knowledge,  and  to  a  reason  4 
as  well  as  they  that  spend  their  youth  in 
zling,  and  harlotting,  their  studies  in  un 
tions  and  barbarous  sophistry,  their  mic 
bition  and  idleness,  their  old  age  in  i 
and  diseases.  And  whether  this  reflect 
turaely  upon  the  parliament  itself,  whi 
petition  worthy,  not  only  of  receiving,  I 
a  commitment,  after  it  had  been  advoci 
for  by  some  honourable  and  learned  gi 
bouse,  to  be  called  a  combination  of  1 
tists,  and  the  advocates  thereof  to  be 
cendiaries;  whether  this  appeach  not  iJt 
approbation  of  the  parliament  I  leav^  f 
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SECT.  II. 

OUST.  After  the  overflowing  of  your  gall,  you 

I  to  liturgj  and  episcopacy. 

r.  The  overflow  being  past,  you  cannot  now  in 

m  jodgment  impute  any  bitterness  to  their  fol- 

:oitises. 

oust  Dr.  Hall,  whom  yoo  name  I  dare  say  for 

ft  sake. 

r.   You  are  a  merry  man,  sir,  and  dare  say 


And  why  should  not  I  speak  of  martyrs, 
ndwrs  and  users  of  this  holy  liturgy  P 
'.  As  the  authors !  the  translators,  you  might 

have  said  :  for  Edward  the  sixth,  as  Hayward 
itten  in  his  story,  will  tell  you  upon  the  word 
ig,  that  the  order  of  the  service,  and  the  use 
in  the  English  tongue,  is  no  other  than  the  old 
was,  and   the  same  words  in  English  which 

Latin,  except  a  few  things  omitted,  so  fund, 
had  been  a  shame  to  have  heard  them  in 
;  these  are  his  words:  whereby  we  are  left 
a  who  the  author  was,  but  certain  that  part  of 
i  was  esteemed  so  absurd  br  the  translators 
IS  was  to  be  ashamed  of  in  English.  O  but 
yrs  were  the  refiners  of  it,  for  that  only  is  left 
IT.     Admit  they  were,  they  could  not  refine  a 

into  a  fish,  though  they  had  drawn  it,  and 
,  with  never  so  cleanly  cookery,  which  made 
1  at  variance  among  themselves  about  the  use 

it,  or  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  it. 
Bst.  Slight  you  them  as  you  please,  we  bless 
such  patrons  of  our  good  cause. 
.  O  Bcnedicite  !  Qui  color  ater  erat,  nunc  est 
IS  atro.  Are  not  these  they  which  one  of  your 
ID  print  scornfully  terms  the  Foxian  confes- 
Ue  not  these  they  whose  acts  and  monuments 
>nly  so  contemptible,  but  so  hateful  to  the  pre- 
^t  their  storj-  was  almost  come  to  be  a  pro- 
}#ook,  which  for  these  two  or  three  editions 
rpt  into  the  world  by  stealth,  and  at  times  of 
ge,  n*»t  without  the  open  regret  and  vexation 
t>hops.  as  many  honest  men  that  had  to  do  in 
*onh  the  book  will  justify  ?  And  now  at  a  dead 
noT  liturgies  you  bless  God  for  them :  out  upon 
pocrisy  ! 

nst-  As  if  we  were  bound  to  make  good  every 
It  falls  from  the  mouth  of  every  bishop. 
.  Your  faction  then  belike  is  a  subtile  Janus, 
h  two  faces :  your  bolder  face  to  set  forward 
ovations  or  scandals  in  the  church,  your  cau- 
d  wary  face  to  disavow  them  if  they  succeed 
L  so  the  fault  may  not  light  upon  the  function, 
hoidd  spoil  the  whole  plot  by  giving  it  an 
nablc  wound.  Wherefore  else  did  you  not 
7,  as  a  good  bishop  should  have  done,  disclaim 
test  against  them  ?  Wherefore  have  you  sat 
i  complied  and  hood-winked,  till  tJie  general 
Dts  of  the  land  have  squeezed  you  to  a  wretched, 
d  hoDow-hearted  confession  of  some  prelatical 


riots  both  in  this  and  other  places  of  your  book  ?  Nay, 
what  if  you  still  defend  ihcm  as  follows? 

Remonst.  If  a  bishop  have  said  that  our  liturgy 
hath  been  so  wisely  and  charitably  framed,  as  that  the 
devotion  of  it  yieldeth  no  cause  of  oflTence  to  a  yery 
pope*s  ear. 

Answ.  0  new  and  never  heard  of  supererogative 
height  of  wisdom  and  charity  in  our  liturgy !  Is  the 
wisdom  of  God  or  the  charitable  framing  of  God's 
word  otherwise  inoflTensive  to  the  pope's  ear,  than  as 
he  may  turn  it  to  the  working  of  his  mysterious  iniquity? 
A  little  pulley  would  have  stretched  your  wise  and 
charitable  frame  it  may  be  three  inches  further,  that 
the  devotion  of  it  might  have  yielded  no  cause  of 
offence  to  the  very  devil's  ear,  and  that  had  been  the 
same  wisdom  and  charity  surmounting  to  the  highest 
degree.  For  Antichrist  we  know  is  but  the  devil's 
vicar,  and  therefore  please  him  with  your  liturgy,  and 
you  please  his  master. 

Remonst.  Would  you  think  it  requisite,  that  we 
should  chide  and  quarrel  when  we  speak  to  the  God  of 
peace  ? 

Answ.  Fie,  no  sir,  but  forecast  our  prayers  so,  that 
Satan  and  his  instruments  may  take  as  little  excep- 
tion against  them  as  may  be,  lest  they  should  chide 
and  quarrel  with  us. 

Remonst  It  is  no  little  advantage  to  our  cause  and 
piety,  that  our  liturgy  is  taught  to  speak  several  lan- 
guages for  use  and  example. 

Answ.  The  language  of  Ashdod  is  one  of  them,  and 
that  makes  so  many  Englishmen  have  such  a  smatter- 
ing of  their  Philistian  mother.  And  indeed  our  liturgy 
hath  run  up  and  down  the  world  like  an  English  gal- 
loping nun  proffering  herself,  but  we  hear  of  none  yet 
that  bids  money  for  her. 

Remonst.  As  for  that  sharp  censure  of  learned  Mr. 
Calvin,  it  might  well  have  been  forbom  by  him  in 
aliena  republica. 

Answ.  Thus  this  untheological  remonstrant  would 
divide  the  individual  catholic  church  into  several  re- 
publics: know,  therefore,  that  every  worthy  pastor  of 
the  church  of  Christ  hath  universal  right  to  admonish 
overall  the  world  within  the  church  ;  nor  can  that  care 
be  aliened  from  him  by  any  distance  or  distinction  of 
nation,  so  long  as  in  Christ  all  nations  and  languages 
are  as  one  household. 

Remonst.  Neither  would  you  think  it  could  become 
any  of  our*greatest  divines,  to  meddle  with  his  charge. 

Answ.  It  hath  ill  become  them  indeed  to  meddle  so 
maliciously,  as  many  of  them  have  done,  though  that 
patient  and  christian  city  hath  borne  hitherto  all  their 
profane  scoffs  with  silence. 

Remonst.  Our  liturgy  passed  the  judgment  of  no 
less  reverend  heads  than  his  own. 

Answ.  It  bribed  their  judgments  with  worldly  en- 
gagements, and  so  passed  it. 

Remonst.  As  for  that  unparalleled  discourse  con- 
cerning the  antiquity  of  liturgies,  I  cannot  help  your 
wonder,  but  shall  justify  mine  own  assertion. 

Answ.  Your  justification  is  but  a  miserable  shifting 
off  those  testimonies  of  the  ancientest  fathers  alleged 
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against  yoa,  and  the  authority  of  some  synodal  canons, 
which  are  now  arrant  to  us.  We  profess  to  decide  our 
controversies  only  by  the  Scriptures ;  but  yet  to  re- 
press your  vain-glory,  there  will  be  voluntarily  be- 
stowed upon  you  a  sufficient  conviction  of  your  novelties 
out  of  succeeding  antiquity. 

Remonst  I  cannot  see  how  you  will  avoid  your 
own  contradiction,  for  I  demand,  is  this  order  of  pray- 
ing and  administration  set  or  no  ?  If  it  be  not  set,  how 
is  it  an  order  ?  And  if  it  be  a  set  order  both  for  matter 
and  form 

Answ.  Remove  that  form,  lest  you  tumble  over  it, 
while  you  make  such  haste  to  clap  a  contradiction  upon 
others. 

Remonst  If  the  forms  were  merely  arbitrary,  to 
what  use  was  the  prescription  of  an  order  ? 

Answ.  Nothing  will  cure  this  man's  understanding 
but  some  familiar  and  kitchen  physic,  which,  with 
pardon,  must  for  plainness  sake  be  administered  to 
him.  Call  hither  your  cook.  The  order  of  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper,  answer  me,  is  it  set  or  no  ?  Set. 
Is  a  man  therefore  bound  in  the  morning  to  poached 
eggs  and  vinegar,  or  at  noon  to  brawn  or  beef,  or 
at  night  to  liresb  salmon,  and  French  kickshose  ?  May 
he  not  make  his  meals  in  order,  though  he  be  not 
boUnd  to  this  or  that  viand  ?  Doubtless  the  neat-finger- 
ed artist  will  answer  yes,  and  help  us  out  of  this  great 
controversy  without  more  trouble.  Can  we  not  under- 
stand an  order  in  church-assemblies  of  praying,  read- 
ing, expounding,  and  administering,  unless  our  prayers 
be  still  the  same  crambe  of  words  ? 

Remonst  What  a  poor  exception  b  this,  that  litur- 
gies were  composed  by  some  particular  men  ? 

Answ.  It  is  a  greater  presumption  in  any  particular 
men,  to  arrogate  to  themselves,  that  which  God  univer- 
sally gives  to  all  his  ministers.  A  minister  that  cannot 
be  trusted  to  pray  in  his  own  words  without  being 
chewed  to,  and  fescued  to  a  formal  injunction  of  his 
rote  lesson,  should  as  little  ht  trusted  to  preach,  besides 
the  vain  babble  of  praying  over  the  same  things  im- 
mediately again ;  for  there  is  a  large  difference  in  the 
repetition  of  some  pathetical  ejaculation  raised  out  of 
the  sudden  earnestness  and  vigour  of  the  inflamed  soul, 
(such  as  was  that  of  Christ  in  the  garden,)  from  the 
continual  rehearsal  of  our  daily  orisons;  which  if  a 
man  shall  kneel  down  in  a  morning,  and  say  over,  and 
presently  in  another  part  of  the  room  kneel  down  again, 
and  in  other  words  ask  but  still  for  the  same  things  as 
it  were  out  of  one  inventory,  I  cannot  see  how  he  will 
escape  that  heathenish  battology  of  multiplying  words, 
which  Christ  himself,  that  has  the  putting  up  of  our 
prayers,  told  us  would  not  be  acceptable  in  heaven. 
Well  may  men  of  eminent  gifts  set  forth  as  many 
forms  and  helps  to  prayer  as  they  please  ;  hut  to  im- 
pose them  on  ministers  lawfully  called,  and  sufficiently 
tried,  as  all  ought  to  be  ere  they  be  admitted,  is  a  su- 
percilious tyranny,  impropriating  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
themselves. 

Remonst  Do  we  abridge  this  liberty  by  ordaining  a 
public  form. 

Answ.  Your  bishops  hav«  set  as  fair  to  do  it  as  they 


durst  for  that  old  pharasaical  fear  that  still  dog 
the  fear  of  the  people ;  though  you  will  say  i 
none  oC  those,  still  you  would  seem  not  to  have 
with  the  worst,  and  yet  keep  aloof  off  from  tha 
is  best  I  would  you  would  either  mingle,  r 
most  true  it  is  what  Savanarola  complains,  tha 
he  endeavoured  to  reform  the  church,  his  greati 
mies  were  still  these  lukewarm  ones. 

Remonst  And  if  the  Lord's  prayer  be  an  01 
and  stinted  form,  why  not  others  ? 

Answ.  Because  there  be  no  other  Lords,  tl 
stint  with  like  authority. 

Remonst  If  Justin  Martyr  said,  that  the  in: 
of  the  people  prayed  (as  they  falsely  term  it) '' 
ing  to  his  ability." 

Answ.  "Offif  i^vafuc  Awnf  will  be  so  rendered 
world's  end  by  those  that  are  not  to  learn  Greel 
Remonstrant,  and  so  Langus  renders  it  to  his 
he  could  see ;  and  this  ancient  father  mentions 
tiphonies  or  responsories  of  the  people  here, 
only  plain  acclamation  of  Amen. 

Remonst  The  instructor  of  the  people  prayed 
ing  to  his  ability,  it  is  true,  so  do  ours  :  and 
have  a  liturgy,  and  so  had  they. 

Answ.  A  quick  come-off.  The  ancients  use 
and  targets,  and  therefore  guns  and  great  on 
because  we  use  both. 

Remonst  Neither  is  this  liberty  of  pouring  c 
selves  in  our  prayers  ever  the  more  impeach< 
public  form. 

Answ.  Yes,  the  time  is  taken  up  with  a  tedioa 
her  of  liturgical  tautologies,  and  impertinencies 

Remonst  The  words  of  the  council  are  full 
firmative. 

Answ.  Set  the  grave  councils  up  upon  their 
again,  and  string  them  hard,  lest  their  vario 
jangling  opinions  put  their  leaves  into  a  flutter, 
not  intend  this  hot  season  to  bid  you  the  base  t 
the  wide  and  dusty  champaign  of  the  counc 
shall  take  counsel  of  that  which  counselled  the 
son :  and  although  I  know  there  is  an  obsolete 
hension  now  at  your  tongue's  end,  yet  I  shall  be 
say,  that  reason  is  the  gift  of  God  in  one  man 
as  in  a  thousand  :  by  that  which  we  have  tasted  : 
of  their  cisterns,  we  may  find  that  reason  was  t' 
thing,  and  not  any  divine  command  that  move 
to  enjoin  set  forms  of  liturgy.     First,  lest  any  t 
general  might  be  missaid   in   their    public 
through  igfuorance,  or  want  of  care,  contrary 
faith :  and  next,  lest  the  Arians,  and  Pelagians 
ticular,  should  infect  the  people  by  their  hym 
forms  of  prayer.   By  the  leave  of  these  ancient 
this  was  no  solid  prevention  of  spreading  he 
debar  the  ministers  of  God  the  use  of  their 
talent,  prayer  in  the  congregation ;  unless  th 
forbid  the  use  of  sermons,  and  lectures  too,  but 
were  ready  made  to  their  hands,  as  our  homi 
else  he  that  was  heretically  disposed,  had  as 
opportunity  of  infecting  in  his  discourse  as  in  hii 
or  hymn.    As  insufficiently,  and  to  say  truth, 
prudently,  did  they  provide  by  their  contrived  li 
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lest  luj  thini^  should  be  erroneoaslj  prayed  through 

ignoranoe,  or  want  of  care  in  the  ministers.     For  if 

^j  were  careless  and  ignorant  in  their  prayers,  cer- 

Uhilj  thej  would  be  more  careless  in  their  preaching, 

and  jet  more  careless  in  watching  over  their  flock ;  and 

what  prescription  could  reach  to  bound  them  both  in 

thcM?    What  if  reason,  now  illustrated  by  the  word 

of  God,  shall  be  able  to  produce  a  better  prevention 

Anathoe  cooncils  have  left  us  against  heresy,  ignor- 

aMe,flrwant  of  care  in  the  ministry,  that  such  wisdom 

ad  dOipmoe  be  used  in  the  education  of  those  that 

wwU  he  ministers,  and  such  strict  and  serious  exami- 
■IM  lo  be  undergpone,  ere  their  admission,  as  St.  Paul 
to  TiDoChr  sets  down  at  large,  and  then  they  need  not 
any  such  an  unworthy  suspicion  OTcr  the  preachers 
i  God^  word,  ms  to  tutor  their  unsoundness  with  the 
*Ahrie  of  a  litnrgy,  or  to  diet  their  ignorance,  and  want 
tf  cue,  with  the  limited  draught  of  a  matin,  and  even- 
Mf  drenefa.  All  this  may  suffice  after  all  their  labour- 
wmt  Kratinr  of  the  councils. 

RcBoDst.  Oor  Saviour  was  pleased  to  make  use  in 
te  edebration  of  his  last  and  heavenly  banquet  both 
if  lk  Uiions  and  words  which  were  usual  in  the 
Jewiik  feasts. 

iw.  What  he  pleased  to  make  use  of,  does  not 
jaliiy  what  jou  please  to  force. 

BcBonst.  The  set  forms  of  prayer  at  the  Mincha. 

Absw.  We  will  not  buy  your  rabbinical  fumes ;  we 
kfff  one  that  calls  ns  to  buy  of  him  pure  gold  tried  in 
Aefie. 

In  the  Samaritan  chronicle. 
As  little  do  we  esteem  your  Samaritan  trum- 

7,  of  which  people  Christ  himself  testifies.  Ye  wor- 
iMf  ye  know  not  what. 

Rer^onst.  They  had  their  several  sonsfs. 

kst^w.  And  so  have  we  our  several  psalms  for  several 
•cnnafis,  without  gramercy  to  your  liturgy. 

B<anii$t.  Those  forms  which  we  have  under  the 
of  Saint  James,  <^c.,  though  they  have  some  in- 
hich  arc  plainly  spurious,  jet  the  substance 
of  ihesi  cannot  be   taxed  for  other  than   holy  and 


.  Setting  aside  the  odd  coinage  of  your  phrase, 
vkich  DO  mint-master  of  language  would  allow  for 
itabnr.tfaat  a  thinsr  should  be  taxed  for  no  other  than 
Mr  od  ancient,  let  it  be  supposed  the  substance  of 
ihsttay  savour  of  something  holy  or  ancient,  this  is 
W  ihe  matter ;  the  form,  and  the  end  of  the  thing,  may 
fS  mtder  it  either  superstitious,  fruitless,  or  impious, 
wi  fo  worthy  to  bo  rejected.  The  garments  of  a 
are  often  the  same,  materially,  that  clothe  a 
matron,  and  yet  ignominious  for  her  to  wear : 
Ae  nbeKtance  of  the  tempter's  words  to  our  Saviour  were 
Ur,  bat  his  drift  notbins'  less. 

ftnaonst.  In  what  sense  we  hold  the  Roman  a  true 
dback  b  so  cleared  that  the  iron  is  too  hot  for  their 

kmm.  Have  a  care  it  be  not  the  iron  to  sear  your 
*a  QBuvieoce. 

Vou  need  not  doubt  but  that  the  alteration 

*  i.  c.    A,  b,  r. 


of  the  liturgy  will  be  considered  by  wiser  heads  than 
your  own. 

Answ.  We  doubt  it  not,  because  we  know  your  head 
looks  to  be  one. 

Remonst.  Our  liturgy  symbolizcth  not  witli  popish 
mass,  neither  as  mass  nor  as  popish. 

Answ.  A  pretty  slipskin  conveyance  to  sifl  mass  into 
no  mass,  and  popish  into  not  popish ;  yet  saving  this 
passing  fine  sophistical  boulting  hutch,  so  long  as  she 
symbolizes  in  form,  and  pranks  herself  in  the  weeds  of 
popish  mass,  it  may  be  justly  feared  she  provokes  the 
jealousy  of  God,  no  otherwise  than  a  wife  affecting 
whorish  attire  kindles  a  disturbance  in  the  eye  of  her 
discerning  husband. 

Remonst.  If  I  find  gold  in  the  channel,  shall  I  throw 
it  away  because  it  was  ill  laid.^ 

Answ.  You  have  forgot  that  gold  hath  been  anathe- 
matized for  the  idolatrous  use ;  and  to  eat  the  good 
creatures  of  God  once  offered  to  idols,  is  in  St.  Paul's 
account  to  have  fellowship  with  devils,  and  to  partake 
of  the  deviPs  table.  And  thus  you  throttle  yourself 
with  your  own  similies. 

Remonst.  If  the  devils  confessed  the  Son  of  God, 
shall  I  disclaim  that  truth  ? 

Answ.  You  sifted  not  so  clean  before,  but  you  shuffle 
as  foully  now ;  as  if  there  were  the  like  necessity  of 
confessing  Christ,  and  using  the  liturgy :  we  do  not 
disclaim  that  truth,  because  we  never  believed  it  for 
their  testimony ;  but  we  may  well  reject  a  liturgy  which 
had  no  being  that  we  can  know  of,  but  from  the  cor- 
ruptest  times :  if  therefore  the  devil  should  be  given 
never  so  much  to  prayer,  I  should  not  therefore  cease 
from  that  duty,  because  I  learned  it  not  from  him ;  but 
if  he  would  commend  to  me  a  new  Pater-nostcr,  though 
never  so  seemingly  holy,  he  should  excuse  me  the  form 
which  was  his;  but  tlie  matter,  which  was  none  of  his, 
he  could  not  give  mc,  nor  I  be  said  to  take  it  from  him. 
It  is  not  the  goodness  of  matter  therefore  which  is  not, 
nor  can  be  owed  to  the  liturgy,  that  will  bear  it  out,  if 
the  form,  which  is  the  essence  of  it,  be  fantastic  and 
superstitious,  the  end  sinister,  and  the  imposition 
violent. 

Remonst.  Had  it  been  composed  into  this  frame  on 
purpose  to  bring  papists  to  our  churches. 

Answ.  To  bring  them  to  our  churches  ?  alas,  what 
was  that  .•*  unless  they  had  been  fii*st  fitted  by  repent- 
ance, and  right  instruction.  You  will  say,  the  word 
was  there  preached,  which  is  the  means  of  conversion*; 
you  should  have  given  so  much  honour  then  to  the  word 
preached,  as  to  have  left  it  to  God's  working  without 
the  interloping  of  a  liturgy  baited  for  them  to  bite  at. 

Remonst.  The  project  had  been  charitable  and  gra- 
cious. 

Answ.  It  was  phansaical,  and  vain-glorious,  a  greedy 
desire  to  win  proselytes  by  conforming  to  them  unlaw- 
fully ;  like  the  desire  of  Tamar,  who,  to  raise  up  seed 
to  her  husband,  sate  in  the  common  road  drcst  like  a 
courtezan,  and  he  that  came  to  her  committed  incest 
with  her.  This  was  that  which  made  the  old  Christians 
paganize,  while  by  their  scandalous  and  base  conform- 
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ing  to  heathenism  they  did  no  more,  when  thejiiad 
done  their  utmost,  but  brings  some  pagans  to  chris- 
tianize ;  for  true  Christians  they  neither  were  them- 
selves, nor  could  make  other  such  in  this  fashion. 

Remonst  If  there  be  found  aught  in  liturgy  that 
may  endanger  a  scandal,  it  is  under  careful  hands  to 
remove  it. 

Answ.  Such  careful  hands  as  have  shewn  themselves 
sooner  bent  to  remove  and  expel  the  men  firom  the 
scandals,  than  the  scandals  from  the  men,  and  to  lose 
a  soul  rather  than  a  syllable  or  a  surplice. 

Remonst.  It  is  idolized  they  say  in  England,  they 
mean  at  Amsterdam. 

Answ.  Be  it  idolized  therefore  where  it  will,  it  is 
only  idolatrized  in  England. 

Remonst  Multitudes  of  people  they  say  distaste  it; 
more  shame  for  those  that  have  so  mistaught  them. 

Answ.  More  shame  for  those  that  regard  not  the 
troubling  God's  church  with  things  by  themselves  con- 
fessed to  be  indifferent,  since  true  charity  is  afflicted, 
and  bums  at  the  offence  of  every  little  one.  As  for  the 
christian  multitude  which  you  affirm  to  be  so  mistaught, 
it  is  evident  enough,  though  you  would  declaim  never 
so  long  to  the  contrary,  that  God  hath  now  taught 
them  to  detest  your  liturgy  and  prelacy;  God  who 
hath  promised  to  teach  all  his  children,  and  to  deliver 
them  out  of  your  hands  that  hunt  and  worry  their  souls: 
hence  is  it  that  a  man  shall  commonly  find  more  sa- 
voury knowledge  in  one  layman,  than  in  a  dozen  of 
cathedral  prelates ;  as  we  read  in  our  Saviour's  time 
that  the  common  people  had  a  reverend  esteem  of  him, 
and  held  him  a  great  prophet,  whilst  the  gowned  rab- 
bies,  the  incomparable  and  invincible  doctors,  were  of ' 
opinion  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Beelzebub. 

Remonst  If  the  multitude  distaste  wholesome  doc- 
trine, shall  we,  to  humour  them,  abandon  it? 

Answ.  Yet  again !  as  if  there  were  like  necessity  of 
saving  doctrine,  and  arbitrary,  if  not  unlawful,  or  in- 
convenient liturgy :  who  would  have  thought  a  man 
could  have  thwacked  together  so  many  incongruous 
similitudes,  had  it  not  been  to  defend  the  motley  inco- 
herence of  a  patched  missal  ? 

Remonst.  Why  did  not  other  churches  conform  to 
us  ?  I  may  boldly  say  ours  was,  and  is,  the  more  noble 
church. 

Answ.  O  Laodicean,  how  vainly  and  how  carnally 
dost  thou  boast  of  nobleness  and  precedency !  more 
lordly  you  have  made  our  church  indeed,  but  not  more 
noble. 

Remonst  The  second  qucpre  is  so  weak,  that  I  won- 
der it  could  fall  from  the  pens  of  wise  men. 

Answ.  You  are  but  a  bad  fencer,  for  you  never  make 
a  proffer  against  another  man's  weakness;  but  you 
leave  your  own  side  always  open :  mark  what  follows. 

Remonst.  Brethren,  can  ye  tliink  that  our  reformers 
had  any  other  intentions  than  all  the  otlicr  founders  of ' 
liturgies,  the  least  part  of  whose  care  was  the  help  of 
the  minister's  weakness  ? 


Answ.  Do  yon  not  per^ve  the  noose 
brought  yourself  into,  whilst  you  were  so  brie 
other  men  with  weakness  ?'  Is  it  clean  out  of  j 
what  you  cited  from  among  the  councils ; 
principal  scope  of  those  liturgy-founders  was  1 
either  the  malice  or  the  weakness  of  the  i 
their  malice,  of  infusing  heresy  in  their  forms  < 
their  weakness,  lest  something  might  be  con 
them  through  ignorance  or  want  of  care  a 
the  faith  ?  Is  it  not  now  rather  to  be  wond 
such  a  weakness  could  fall  from  the  pen  of  su 
remonstrant  man  ? 

Remonst  Their  main  dtih  was  the  he) 
people's  devotion,  that  they  knowing  before  t 
that  should  be  sued  for, 

Answ.  A  solicitous  care,  as  if  the  people 
ignorant  of  the  matter  to  be  prayed  for;  » 
heads  of  public  prayer  are  cither  ever  constai 
frequently  the  same. 

Remonst  And  the  words  wherewith  it  i 
clothed,  might  be  the  more  prepared,  and  Im 
the  more  intent  and  less  distracted. 

Answ.  As  for  the  words,  it  is  more  to  be  f 
the  same  continually  should  make  them  c^ 
sleepy,  than  that  variety  on  the  same  know 
should  distract;  variety  (as  both  music  an< 
teachcth  us)  erects  and  rouses  an  auditory, 
masterful  running  over  many  chords  and  < 
whereas  if  men  should  ever  be  thumbing  th< 
one  plain  song,  it  would  be  a  dull  opiate  to 
wakeful  attention. 

Remonst  Tell  me,  is  this  liturgy  good  or  i 

Answ.  It  is  evil ;  repair  the  adieloian  hor 
dilemma  how  you  can,  against  the  next  push 

Remonst  If  it  be  evil,  it  is  unlawful  to  be 

Answ.  We  grant  you,  and  we  find  you 
your  salve  about  you. 

Remonst.  Were  the  imposition  amiss,  wb 
to  the  people  ? 

Answ.  Not  a  little,  because  they  bear  an  c 
with  the  priest  in  many  places,  and  have  tbeii 
verses  as  well  as  he. 

Remonst  The  ears  and  hearts  of  our  peopl 
a  settled  liturgy. 

Answ.  You  deceive  yourself  in  their  ears  ai 
they  look  for  no  such  matter. 

Remonst  The  like  answer  ser>'es  fur  humili 
they  were  enjoined  to  all,  &c. 

Answ.  Let  it  serve  for  them  that  will  be 
we  know  that  Hayward  their  own  creature  w 
for  defect  of  preachers,  homilies  were  appuii 
read  in  churches,  while  Edwanl  VI.  reitfncd. 

Remonst  Away  then  with  the  hook,  whih 
he  supplied  with  a  more  profitable  nonsense. 

Answ.  Away  with  it  rather,  because  it  will  I 
supplied  with  a  more  unprofitable  nonsense,  t 
some  passages  of  it  to  be  seen. 
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SECT.  III. 
Rbvonst.  Thus  tbeir  cavik  concerning  liturgy  are 


Auw.  You  wanted  bat  hey  pass,  to  have  made 

par  transition  like  a  mjstical  man  of  Sturbridge. 

Bat  (or  all  joor  aleight  of  band,  our  just  exceptions 

tgiint  liturgy  are  not  Tanisbed,  tbej  sUre  you  still  in 

tbe&K. 

Rcwmst.  Certainlj  bad  I  done  so,  I  bad  been 
M  i»  vorthj  to  be  spitten  upon  for  my  saucy  un- 
ckritibleiiesa,  than  tbey  are  now  for  tbeir  uncbaritable 
iiiKbood. 

Aasw.  We  see  you  are  in  a  cboler,  therefore  till  you 
cpoi  avhile  we  turn  us  to  tbe  ingenuous  reader.  See 
Wv  tUft  Remonstrant  would  invest  bimself  condition- 
■By  with  all  the  rheum  of  tbe  town,  that  be  might 
krefofficient  to  bespaul  bis  brethren.  Tbey  are  ac- 
OHd  by  him  of  uncharitable  falsehood,  whereas  their 
mtj  crime  hath  been,  that  tbey  have  too  credulously 
tegkt  bim,  if  not  an  over-logical,  yet  a  well-meaning 
■■;  bat  now  we  find  him  either  grossly  deficient  in 
la|BMiples  of  logic,  or  else  purposely  bent  to  delude 
Ai  puliament  with  equivocal  sophistry,  scattering 
iBnp  kis  periods  ambiguous  words,  whose  interpreta- 
fabe  win  afterwards  dispense  according  to  his  plea- 
«R,  kyiag  before  us  universal  propositions,  and  then 
iUtwhen  he  will  to  pinion  tbem  with  a  limitation  : 
ftrnj.  Remonstrant, 

IcMMBt.  Episcopal  government  is  cried  down  abroad 
hf  ddicr  weak  or  factious  persons. 

iMw.  Choose  you  whether  you  will  have  this  pro- 

ysHtioo  proved  to  you  to  be  ridiculous  or  sophistical ; 

far  one  of  the  two  it  must  be.     Step  again  to  bishop 

TWoam  your  patron,  and  let  him  gently  catechise 

VM  in  the  grounds  of  logic  ;  he  will  shew  you  that  this 

WDom, "  e]ti^copal  government  is  cried  down  abroad 

W  either  weak  or  factious  persons,"  is  as  much  as  to 

«v,  ibey  that  cry  down  episcopacy  abroad,  are  either 

veik  or   factious   persons.      He   will  tell   you   that 

dK  axiom  contains  a  distribution,  and  that  all  such 

iBnas  are  s^eneral ;  and  lastly,  that  the  distribution  in 

w\ack  any  part  is  wanting,  or  abundant,  is  faulty,  and 

^3l^t<«^.     If  therefore  distributing  by  the  adjuncts 

«f  &rdon  and  weakness,  the  persons  that  decry  epis- 

CPpacT,  and  you  made  your  distribution  imperfect  for 

tke  b-mce,  you  cannot  but  be  guilty  of  fraud  intended 

iprinJ  ihe  honourable  court  to  whom  you  wrote.     If 

7^  bad  rather  vindicate  your  honesty,  and  suffer  in 

fnar  irant  of  art,  you  cannot  condemn  them  of  uncha- 

fitibte  lalii^hood,  that  attributed  to  you  more  skill  than 

ym  had,  thinking  you  had  been  able  to  have  made  a 

iotribution,  as  it  ought  to  be,  general  and  full;  and  so 

■V  man  would  take  it,  the  rather  as  bcin^if  accom- 

fKiRil   with    that   large  word,  (abroad,)  and  so  take 

iffiifl  'iiLer  your  manifest  leasing,  or  manifest  ig- 

?arT?.«»nst.  Now  come  these  brotherly  slanderers. 
U;».  Go  on,  dissembling  Joab,  as  still  your  use  is, 
<^  hrA\H.'T  and  smite ;  call  brother  and  smite,  till  it  be 


said  of  you,  as  the  like  was  of  Herod,  a  man  bad  better 
be  your  hog  than  your  brother. 

Remonst.  Which  never  came  within  the  verge  of 
my  thoughts. 

Answ.  Take  a  metaphor  or  two  more  as  good,  the 
precinct,  or  the  diocese  of  your  thoughts. 

Remonst.  Brethren,  if  you  have  any  remainders  of 
modesty  or  truth,  cry  God  mercy. 

Answ.  Remonstrant,  if  you  have  no  groundwork  of 
logic,  or  plain  dealing  in  you,  learn  both  as  fast  as  you 
can. 

Remonst.  Of  the  same  strain  is  their  witty  descant 
of  my  confoundedness. 

Answ.  Speak  no  more  of  it,  it  was  a  fatal  word  that 
God  put  into  your  mouth  when  you  began  to  speak  for 
episcopacy,  as  boding  confusion  to  it. 

Remonst  I  am  still,  and  shall  ever  be  thus  self-con- 
founded, as  confidently  to  say,  that  he  is  no  peaceable 
and  rigbt-affected  son  of  the  church  of  England,  that 
doth  not  wish  well  to  liturgy  and  episcopacy. 

Answ.  If  this  be  not  that  saucy  uncharitableness, 
with  which,  in  the  foregoing  page,  you  voluntarily 
invested  yourself,  with  thought  to  have  shifted  it  off, 
let  the  parliament  judge,  who  now  themselves  are  de- 
liberating whether  liturgy  and  episcopacy  be  to  be  well 
wished  to,  or  no. 

Remonst.  This  they  say  they  cannot  but  rank 
amongst  my  notorious — speak  out,  masters ;  I  would 
not  have  that  word  stick  in  your  teeth  or  in  your 
throat. 

Answ.  Take  your  spectacles,  sir,  it  sticks  in  the  pa- 
per, and  was  a  pectoral  roule  we  prepared  for  you  to 
swallow  down  to  your  heart. 

Remonst.  Wanton  wits  must  have  leave  to  play  with 
tbeir  own  stem. 

Answ.  A  meditation  of  yours  doubtless  observed  at 
Lambeth  from  one  of  the  archiepiscopal  kittens. 

Remonst.  As  for  that  form  of  episcopal  government, 
surely  could  those  look  with  my  eyes,  they  would  see 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  this  their  injurious  misconceit. 

Answ.  We  must  call  the  barber  for  this  wise  sen- 
tence ;  one  Mr.  Ley  the  other  day  wrote  a  treatise  of 
the  sabbath,  and  his  preface  puts  the  wisdom  of  Ba- 
laam's ass  upon  one  of  our  bishops,  bold  man  for  his 
labour ;  but  we  shall  have  more  respect  to  our  Remon- 
strant, and  liken  him  to  the  ass's  master,  though  the 
story  say  he  was  not  so  quick-sighted  as  his  beast.  Is 
not  this  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor,  the  man  whose  eyes 
are  oj>cn,that  said  to  the  parliament,  Surely,  could  those 
look  with  my  eyes  ?  Boast  not  of  your  eyes,  it  is  fear- 
ed you  have  Balaam's  disease,  a  pearl  in  your  eye. 
Mammon's  prestriction. 

Remonst.  Alas,  we  could  tell  you  of  China,  Japan, 
Peru,  Brazil,  New  England,  Virginia,  and  a  thousand 
others,  that  never  had  any  bishops  to  this  day. 

Answ.  O  do  not  foil  your  cause  thus,  and  trouble 
Ortelius ;  we  can  help  you,  and  tell  you  where  they  have 
been  ever  since  Constantine's  time  at  least,  in  a  place 
called  Mundus  alter  et  idem,  in  the  spacious  and  rich 
countries  of  Crapulia,  Pamphagonia,  Yuit)nia,  and  in 
the  dukedom  of  Orj;ilia,  and  Variana,  and  their  metro- 
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polls  of  Ucalegonium.  It  was  an  orenigfat  that  none 
of.  your  prime  antiquaries  could  think  of  these  re- 
nerable  monuments  to  deduce  episcopacy  bj ;  knowing 
that  Mercurius  Britannicus  had  them  forthcoming. 


SECT.  IV. 

Rbm ONST.  Hitherto  they  ha^e  flourished,  now  I  hope 
they  will  strike. 

Answ.  His  former  transition  was  in  the  fair  about 
the  jugglers,  now  he  is  at  the  pageants  among  the 
whifflers. 

RemoDst.  As  if  arguments  were  almanacks. 

Answ.  You  will  find  some  such  as  will  prognosticate 
your  date,  and  tell  you  that,  after  your  long  summer 
solstice,  the  Equator  calls  for  you,  to  reduce  you  to  the 
ancient  and  equal  house  of  libra. 

Remonst  Truly,  brethren,  you  have  not  well  taken 
the  height  of  the  pole. 

Answ.  No  marrel,  there  be  many  more  that  do  not 
take  well  the  height  of  your  pole ;  but  will  take  better 
the  declination  of  your  altitude. 

Remonst.  He  that  said  I  am  the  way,  said  that  the 
old  way  was  the  good  way. 

Answ.  He  bids  ask  of  the  old  paths,  or  for  the  old 
ways,  where  or  which  is  the  good  way ;  which  implies 
that  all  old  ways  are  not  good,  but  that  the  good  way 
is  to  be  searched  with  diligence  among  the  old  ways, 
which  is  a  thing  that  we  do  in  the  oldest  records 
we  haye,  the  gospel.  And  if  others  may  chance  to 
spend  more  time  with  you  in  canvassing  later  anti- 
quity, I  suppose  it  is  not  for  that  they  ground  them- 
selves thereon  ;  but  that  they  endeavour  by  shewing 
the  corruptions,  incertainties,  and  disagreements  of 
those  volumes,  and  the  easiness  of  erring,  or  overslip- 
ping  in  such  a  boundless  and  vast  search,  if  they  may 
not  convince  those  that  are  so  strongly  persuaded 
thereof;  yet  to  free  ingenuous  minds  firom  an  over- 
awful  esteem  of  those  more  ancient  than  trusty  fathers, 
whom  custom  and  fond  opinion,  weak  principles,  and 
the  neglect  of  sounder  and  superiour  knowledge  hath 
exalted  so  high  as  to  have  g^ned  them  a  blind  reve- 
rence; whose  books  in  bigness  and  number  so  endless 
and  immeasurable,  I  cannot  think  that  either  God  or 
nature,  either  divine  or  human  wisdom,  did  ever  mean 
should  be  a  rule  or  reliance  to  us  in  the  decision  of  any 
weighty  and  positive  doctrine :  for  certainly  every  rule 
and  instrument  of  necessary  knowledge  that  God  hath 
given  us,  ought  to  be  so  in  proportion,  as  may  be 
wielded  and  managed  by  the  life  of  man,  without 
penning  him  up  from  the  duties  of  human  society ; 
and  such  a  rule  and  instrument  of  knowledge  perfectly 
is  the  holy  Bible.  But  he  that  shall  bind  himself  to 
make  antiquity  his  rule,  if  he  read  but  part,  besides 
the  difficulty  of  choice,  his  rule  is  deficient,  and  utterly 
unsatisfying ;  for  there  may  be  other  writers  of  another 
mind,  which  he  hath  not  seen ;  and  if  he  undertake 
all,  the  length  of  man's  life  cannot  extend  to  give  him 


a  full  and  requisite  knowledge  of  what  was  done  im, 
antiquity.    Why  do  we  therefore  stand  worahippoy 
and  admiring  this  unactive  and  lifdeis  CoUmna,  tkat» 
like  a  carved  giant  terribly  menacing  to  dnUns  «■! 
weaklings,  liAs  op  his  club,  but  strikes  not»  and  li 
subject  to  the  muting  of  every  sparrow  ?    If  700  laC 
him  rest  upon  his  basis,  he  may  perhaps  delist  thi 
eyes  of  some  with  his  huge  and  mountainous  bsfti 
and  the  quaint  workmanship  of  his  massy  liibba;  kH 
if  ye  go  about  to  take  him  in  pieces,  ye  mar  him  ;  aai 
if  you  think,  like  pigmies,  to  turn  and  wind  himwMt 
as  he  is,  besides  your  vain  toil  and  sweat,  be 
chance  to  fall  upon  your  own  heads.    Go, 
and  use  all  your  art,  apply  your  sledges,  your 
and  your  iron  crows,  to  heave  and  hale  yonr 
Polypheme  of  antiquity  to  the  delusion  of  novices 
unexperienced  Christians.    We  shall  adhere  cloae  ^'' 
the  Scriptures  of  God,  which  he  hath  left  ns  as  tiie  jMI 
and  adequate  measure  of  truth,  fitted  and  propoitiiHM|l 
to  the  diligent  study,  memory,  and  use  of  every  fiifhtm 
man,  whose  every  part  consenting,  and  makiofp  op  llii 
harmonious  symmetry  of  complete  instruction,  ia 
to  set  out  to  us  a  perfect  man  of  God,  or 
thoroughly  furnished  to  all   the  good  works  of  Iflj: 
charge :  and  with  this  weapon,  without  stepping  a  §m$, 
further,  we  shall  not  doubt  to  batter  and  throw  Jyfc 
your  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  and  crumble  it  likie  fliite 
chafiT  of  the  summer  threshing-floors,  as  well  the  gail^ 
of  those  apostolic  successors  that  you  boast  of,  as  J^jlff^ 
Constantinian  silver,  together  with  the  iron,  the  bn^C 
and  the  clay  of  those  muddy  and  strawy  ages  fhlf^j 
follow. 

Remonst  Let  the  boldest  forehead  of  them  all  deif ; 
that  episcopacy  hath  continued  thus  long  in  our  ialaaii^  ^ 
or  that  any  till  this  age  contradicted  it. 

Answ.  That  bold  forehead  you  have  cleanly  pit.. 
upon  yourself,  it  is  you  who  deny  that  any  till  this  90- , 
contradicted  it ;  no  forehead  of  ours  dares  do  so 
you  have  rowed  yourself  fairly  between  the  ScyQa 
Charybdis,  either  of  impudence  or  nonsense,  and 
betake  you  to  whither  you  please. 

Remonst.  As  for  that  supply  of  accessory  strengA^^^ 
which  I  not  beg. 

Answ.  Your  whole  remonstrance  does  nothing  ekpF^ 
but  beg  it,  and  your  fellow-prelates  do  as  good  i|i 
whine  to  the  parliament  for  their  fleshpots  of  Egjfll^ 
making  sad  orations  at  the  funeral  of  your  dear  pMk 
lacy,  like  that  doughty  centurion  Afranius  in  Lnchi^ 
who,  to  imitate  the  noble  Pericles  in  his  epitspUrtj^ 
speech,  stepping  up  after  the  battle   to   bewafl  ikfi^ 
slain  Severianus,  falls  into  a  pitiful  condolementy  lii^ 
think  of  those  costly  suppers  and  drinking 
which  he  must  now  taste  of  no  more;  and  by 
he  had  done,  lacked  but  little  to  lament  the  dear40voi  * 
memory  and  calamitous  loss  of  his  capon  and  wbi^j. 
broth. 

Remonst  But  raise  and  evince  from  the  light  if 
nature,  and  the  rules  of  just  policy,  for  the  contiaih' 
ance  of  those  things  which  long  use  and  many  lews 
have  firmly  established  as  necessary  and  beneficiaL     ] 

Answ.  Open  your  eyes  to  the  light  of  grace,  a 
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mn  nmture.  Look  upon  the  mean  condition  of 
nd  his  apostles,  without  that  accessory  strength 
B  sach  pains  to  raise  from  the  light  of  nature 
iej  :  take  divine  counsel,  *^  Labour  not  for  the 
bat  perish :"  you  would  be  the  salt  of  the  earth ; 
savour  be  not  found  in  jrou,  do  not  think  much 
time  is  now  come  to  throw  you  out,  and  tread 
ler-foot.  Hark  how  St  Paul,  writing  to  Timo- 
mns  a  true  bishop ;  "  Bishops  (saith  he)  must 
peedy  of  filthy  lucre;  and  having  food  and 
)  let  us  be  therewith  content :  but  they  (saith 
niog',  more  especially  in  that  place,  bishops) 
I  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and 
Bj  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men 
BCtioD  and  perdition :  for  the  love  of  money  is 
,  of  all  evil,  which  while  some  coveted  after, 
re  erred  from  the  faith."  How  can  wc  there- 
cct  sound  doctrine,  and  the  solution  of  this  our 
3SJ  fW>m  any  covetous  and  honour-hunting 
that  shall  plead  so  stiffly  for  these  things,  while 
[  thus  esdiorts  every  bishop ;  "  But  thou,  O  man 
6ee  these  things  ?''  As  for  the  just  policy,  that 
e  and  custom,  and  those  many  laws  which  you 
re  eooferred  these  benefits  upon  you ;  it  hath 
othini^  else  but  the  superstitious  devotion  of 
and  great  men  that  knew  no  better,  or  the  base 
nitj  of  begging  friars,  haunting  and  harassing 
ihbeds  of  men  departing  this  life,  in  a  blind 
etdied  condition  of  hope  to  merit  heaven  for 
Iding  of  churches,  cloisters,  and  convents.  The 
'  your  Taunted  possessions,  and  those  proud  en- 
Qts  that  ye  as  sinfully  waste,  what  are  they  but 
:k  revenues  of  purgatory,  the  price  oi'  abused 
irdered  srmis,  the  damned  simony  of  Trentals, 
lul^cnces  to  mortal  sin  ?  How  can  ye  choose 
lerit  the  curse  that  goes  along  with  such  a  patri- 
Alas !  if  there  be  any  releasement,  any  mitiga- 
more  tolerable  being  for  the  souls  of  our  mis- 
aucestors ;  could  we  imagine  there  might  be 
•xivcry  to  some  degree  of  ease  left  for  as  many  of 
i  are  lost,  there  cannot  be  a  better  way  than  to 
e  misbcstuwed  wealth  which  they  were  cheated 
1  these  our  prelates,  who  are  the  true  successors 
e  that  popped  them  into  the  other  world  with 
iceit  of  meriting  by  their  goods,  which  was  their 
ndoing;  and  to  bestow  their  beneficent  gifts 
laces  and  means  of  christian  education,  and  the 
.  labourers  in  God's  harvest,  that  may  incessantly 
le  posterity  of  Dives,  lest  they  come  where  their 
»lc  forefather  was  sent  by  the  cozenage  and 
iing  of  avaricious  and  worldly  prelates, 
oust.  It  will  stand  long  enough  against  the  bat- 
their  paper  pellets. 

r.  That  must  be  tried  without  a  square  cap  in 
ncil;  and  if  pellets  will  not  do,  your  own  canons 
i  turned  af^rainst  vou. 

onst.  They  cannot  name  any  man  in  this  nation, 
€T  contradicted  episcopacy,  till  this  present  age. 
I.  What  an  overworn  and  bedridden  argument  is 
Le  last  refuge  ever  of  old  falsehood,  and  there- 
Lj^oJ  sign,  I  trust,  that  your  castle  cannot  hold 


out  long.  This  was  the  plea  of  Judaism  and  idolatry 
against  Christ  and  his  apostles,  of  papacy  against  re- 
formation ;  and  perhaps  to  tlie  frailty  of  flesh  and  blood 
in  a  man  destitute  of  better  enlightening  may  for  some 
while  be  pardonable :  for  what  has  fleshly  apprehension 
other  to  subsist  by  than  succession,  custom,  and  visi- 
bility ;  which  only  hold,  if  in  his  weakness  and  blind- 
ness he  be  loth  to  lose,  who  can  blame  ?  But  in  a  pro- 
testant  nation,  that  should  have  thrown  ofl*  these  tattered 
rudiments  long  ago,  after  the  many  strivings  of  God's 
Spirit,  and  our  fourscore  years'  vexation  of  him  in  this 
our  wilderness  since  reformation  began,  to  urge  these 
rotten  principles,  and  twit  us  with  the  present  age, 
which  is  to  us  an  age  of  ages  wherein  God  is  mani- 
festly come  down  among  us,  to  do  some  remarkable 
good  to  our  church  or  state ;  is,  as  if  a  man  should  tax 
the  renovating  and  reingendering  Spirit  of  God  with 
innovation,  and  that  new  creature  for  an  upstart  novelty ; 
yea,  the  new  Jerusalem,  which,  without  your  admired 
link  of  succession,  descends  from  heaven,  could  not 
escape  some  such  like  censure.  If  you  require  a  fur- 
ther answer,  it  will  not  misbecome  a  Christian  to  be 
either  more  magnanimous  or  more  devout  than  Scipio 
was ;  who,  instead  of  other  answer  to  the  frivolous 
accusations  of  Petili us  the  tribune,  **  This  day,  Romans, 
(saith  he,)  I  fought  with  Hannibal  prosperously ;  let  us 
all  go  and  thank  the  gods,  that  gave  us  so  great  a  vic- 
tory:" in  like  manner  will  we  now  say,  not  caring 
otherwise  to  answer  this  unprotestantlike  objection;  In  \ 
this  age,  Britons,  God  hath  reformed  his  church  after  I 
many  hundred  years  of  popish  corruption;  in  this  age  \ 
he  hath  freed  us  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  prelates 
and  papal  discipline ;  in  this  age  he  hath  rene^  ed  our 
protestation  against  all  those  yet  remaining  dregs  of 
superstition.  I^t  us  all  go,  every  true  protested  Briton, 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  and  render  thanks  to 
God  the  Father  of  light,  and  Fountain  of  heavenly  grace, 
and  to  his  Son  Christ  our  Lord,  leaving  this  Remon- 
strant and  his  adherents  to  their  own  designs ;  and  let 
us  recount  even  here  without  delay,  the  patience  and 
long-suflering  that  God  hath  used  towards  our  blind- 
ness and  hardness  time  after  time.  For  he  being 
equally  near  to  his  whole  creation  of  mankind,  and  of 
free  power  to  turn  his  beneficent  and  fatherly  regard 
to  what  region  or  kingdom  he  pleases,  hath  yet  ever 
had  this  island  under  the  special  indulgent  eye  of  his 
providence ;  and  pitying  us  the  first  of  all  other 
nations,  after  he  had  decreed  to  purify  and  renew  his 
church  that  lay  wallowing  in  idolatrous  pollutions, 
sent  first  to  us  a  healing  messenger  to  touch  softly 
our  sores,  and  carry  a  gentle  hand  over  our  wounds : 
he  knocked  once  and  twice,  and  came  again,  opening 
our  drowsy  eyelids  leisurely  by  that  glimmering 
lij,'ht,  which  Wickliff  and  his  followers  dispersed ; 
and  still  taking  off  by  degrees  the  inveterate  scales 
from  our  nigh  perished  sight,  purged  also  our  deaf  ears, 
and  prepared  thcra  to  attend  his  second  warning  trum- 
pet in  our  grandsircs'  da>s.  How  else  could  they  have 
been  able  to  have  received  the  sudden  assault  of  his 
reforming  Spirit,  warring  against  human  principles, 
and  carnal  sense,  the  pride  of  flesh,  that  still  cried  up 
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andqnity,  custom,  canons,  councils,  and  laws ;  and  cried 
down  the  truth  for  novelty,  schism,  profaueness,  and 
sacrilege  ?  whenas  we  that  have  lived  so  long*  in  abun- 
dant light,  besides  the  sunny  reflection  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,  have  yet  our  hearts  rivetted  with 
those  old  opinions,  and  so  obstructed  and  benumbed 
with  the  same  fleshly  reasonings,  which  in  our  fore- 
fathers soon  melted  and  gave  way,  against  the  morn- 
ing beam  of  reformation.  If  God  had  left  undone  this 
whole  work,  so  contrary  to  flesh  and  blood,  till  these 
times ;  how  should  we  have  yielded  to  his  heavenly 
call,  had  we  been  taken,  as  they  were,  in  the  starkness 
of  our  ignorance ;  that  yet,  after  all  these  spiritual  pre- 
paratives and  purgations,  have  our  earthly  apprehen- 
sions so  clammed  and  furred  with  the  old  leaven  ?  O 
if  wc  freeze  at  noon  after  their  early  thaw,  let  us  fear 
lest  the  sun  for  ever  hide  himself,  and  turn  his  orient 
steps  from  our  ingrateful  horizon,  justly  condemned  to 
be  eternally  benighted.  Which  dreadful  judgment,  O 
thou  the  ever-begotten  Light  and  perfect  image  of  the 
Father!  intercede,  may  never  come  upon  us,  as  we  tnist 
thou  hast;  for  thou  hast  opened  our  diflicult  and  sad 
times,  and  given  us  an  unexpected  breathing  after  our 
long  oppressions :  thou  hast  done  justice  upon  those 
that  tyrannized  over  us,  while  some  men  wavered  and 
admired  a  vain  shadow  of  wisdom  in  a  tongue  nothing 
slow  to  utter  guile,  though  thou  hast  taught  us  to  ad- 
mire only  that  which  is  good,  and  to  count  that  only 
praiseworthy,  which  is  g^rounded  upon  thy  divine  pre- 
cepts. Thou  hast  discovered  the  plots,  and  frustrated 
the  hopes,  of  all  the  wicked  in  the  land,  and  put  to 
shame  the  persecutors  of  thy  church :  thou  hast  made 
our  false  prophets  to  be  found  a  lie  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  people,  and  chased  them  with  sudden  conftision  and 
amazement  before  the  redoubled  brightness  of  thy  de- 
scending cloud,  that  now  covers  thy  tabernacle.  'Wlio 
is  there  that  cannot  trace  thee  now  in  thy  beamy  walk 
through  the  midst  of  thy  sanctuary,  amidst  those  golden 
candlesticks,  which  have  long  suffered  a  dimness 
amongst  us  through  the  violence  of  those  that  had 
seized  them,  and  were  more  taken  with  the  mention  of 
their  gold  than  of  their  starry  light ;  teaching  the  doc- 
trine of  Balaam,  to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  thy 
servants,  commanding  them  to  eat  Uiings  sacrificed  to 
idols,  and  forcing  them  to  fornication  ?  Come,  there- 
fore, O  thou  that  hast  the  seven  stars  in  thy  right  hand, 
appoint  thy  chosen  priests  according  to  their  orders 
and  courses  of  old,  to  minister  before  thee,  and  duly  to 
press  and  pour  out  the  consecrated  oil  into  thy  holy 
and  ever-burning  lamps.  Thou  hast  sent  out  the  spirit 
of  prayer  upon  thy  servants  over  all  the  land  to  this 
effect,  and  stirred  up  their  vows  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters  about  thy  throne.  Every  one  can  say,  that  now 
certainly  thou  hast  visited  this  land,  and  hast  not  for- 
gotten the  utmost  comers  of  the  earth,  in  a  time  when 
men  had  thought  that  thou  wast  gone  up  from  us  to 
the  farthest  end  of  the  heavens,  and  hadst  left  to  do 
marvellously  among  the  sons  of  these  last  ages.  O  per- 
fect and  accomplish  thy  glorious  acts!  for  men  may 
leave  their  works  unfinished,  but  thou  art  a  God,  thy 
nature  is  perfection :  shouldst  thou  bring  us  thus  far 


onf^ard  from  Egypt  to  destroy  as  in  this  wild 
though  we  desetre ;  yet  thy  great  name  wouk 
in  the  rejoicing  of  thine  enemies,  and  the  delude 
of  all  thy  servants.  When  thou  hast  settled  p 
the  church,  and  righteous  judgment  in  the  kin 
then  shall  all  thy  saints  address  their  voices  of  ji 
triumph  to  thee,  standing  on  the  shore  of  that  B 
into  which  our  enemies  had  almost  driven  us.  I 
that  now  for  haste  snatehes  up  a  plain  ungamisb 
sent  as  a  thank-offering  to  thee,  which  could 
deferred  in  regard  of  thy  so  many  late  delive 
wrought  for  us  one  upon  another,  may  then  p 
take  up  a  harp,  and  sing  thee  an  elaborate  song 
nerations.  In  that  day  it  shall  no  more  be  said 
scorn,  this  or  that  was  never  held  so  till  this  j 
age,  when  men  have  better  learnt  that  the  tim 
seasons  pass  along  under  thy  feet  to  go  and  ct 
thy  bidding:  and  as  thou  didst  dignify  our  fi 
days  with  many  revelations  above  all  the  fore 
ages,  since  thou  tookest  the  flesh ;  so  thou  canst  i 
safe  to  us  (though  unworthy)  as  large  a  portion 
Spirit  as  thou  pleasest :  for  who  shall  prejudice  ti 
governing  will  ?  seeing  the  power  of  thy  grace 
passed  away  with  the  primitive  times,  as  fon 
faithless  men  imagine,  but  thy  kingdom  is  now  at 
and  thou  standing  at  the  door.  Come  forth  out 
royal  chambers,  O  Prince  of  all  the  kings  of  the 
put  on  the  visible  robes  of  thy  imperial  majestj 
up  that  unlimited  sceptre  which  thy  almighty  ] 
hath  bequeathed  thee ;  for  now  the  voice  of  thy 
calls  thee,  and  all  creatures  sigh  to  be  renewed. 


SECT.  V. 

Remonst.  Neglect  not  the  gift  which  was  gire 
by  prophecy,  and  by  laying  on  the  hands  of  presb 

Answ.  The  English  translation  expresses  the  a 
(the,)  and  renders  it  the  presbytery,  which  you 
jury  to  omit. 

Remonst.  Which  I  wonder  ye  can  so  press, 
Calvin  himself  takes  it  of  the  office,  and  not  of  the 

Answ.  You  think  then  you  are  fairly  quit  o 
proof,  because  Calvin  interprets  it  f(»r  you,  as 
could  be  put  off  with  Calvin's  name,  unless  we  h 
Tinced  with  Calvin's  reason !  the  word  wp(ofiv7i^ 
a  collective  noun,  signifying  a  certain  number  o 
in  one  order,  as  the  word  privy-council  with  us 
so  Beza  interprets,  that  knew  Calvin's  mind  doul 
with  whom  he  lived.  If  any  amongst  us  shoul 
the  privy-council  ordained  it,  and  thereby  constr: 
to  understand  one  man's  authority,  should  wc  not 
at  him  ?  And  therefore  when  vou  have  used  all 
cramping-irons  to  the  text,  and  done  your  utm* 
cram  a  presbytery  into  the  skin  of  one  person,  i 
be  but  a  piece  of  frugal  nonsense.  But  if  your  i 
ing  be  with  a  violent  hyperbaton  to  transpose  the 
as  if  the  words  lay  thus  in  order, "  ncf^lect  not  th 
of  presbytery :"  this  were  a  construction  like  a  ha 
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shot  OTer  a  file  of  words  twelve  deep,  without 

uthoritj  to  bid  tbem  stoop ;  or  to  make  the  word  gifl, 

Kfce  tlie  rirer  Mole  in  Surry,  to  run  under  the  bottom 

of  a  long  line,  and  so  start  up  to  goyem  the  word  pres- 

hjtajt  as  in  immediate  sjntaxis ;  a  device  ridiculous 

to  make  good  that  old  wife's  tale  of  a  certain 

of  England  that  sunk  at  Charing-cross,  and  rose 

vp  at  Qaeenhitfae.     No  marvel  though  the  prelates  be 

itnwUesome  generation,  and,  which  way  soever  they 

tBM^cB,  put  all  things  into  a  foul  discomposure,  when 

toBoatain  their  domineering,  they  seek  thus  to  rout 

addkuray  the  wise  and  well-couched  order  of  Saint 

FuTi  own  words,  using  either  a  certain  textual  riot  to 

ekpoff  the  hands  of  the  word  presbytery,  or  else  a  like 

)imi  of  simony  to  clap  the  word  gift  between  them. 

Besides,  if  the  verse  must  be  read  according  to  this 

iBBiposition,  fi^  A/iiXu  th  iv  aoi  xopifrftUTO^  th  vptafiv- 

fi^  it  would  be  improper  to  call  ordination  x^9^<'l^f 

vkenas  it  is  rather  only  xtipuxofMy  an  outward  testimony 

if  tpprobatioD  ;  unless  they  will  make  it  a  sacrament, 

■  the  papists  do  :  but  surely  the  prelates  would  have 

Sot  Piurs  words  ramp  one  over  another,  as  they  use 

lidiBkinto  their  livings  and  bishoprics. 

RcbqusL  Neither  need  we  give  any  other  satisfac- 
tioi  II  the  point,  than  from  Saint  Paul  himself,  2  Tim- 
0dijL6,  ^  Stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by 
Ae  iapositioD  of  luy  hands ;"  mine,  and  not  others. 

Aaiir.  Ye  are  too  quick ;  this  last  place  is  to  be  un- 

^eatood  by  the  former ;  as  the  law  of  method,  which 

km  chief  sway  in  the  art  of  teaching,  requires,  that 

dansL  and  plainest  expressions  be  set  foremost,  to  the 

CM  tiiey  may  enlighten  any  following  obscurity ;  and 

■iiavforc  we  should  not  attribute  a  right  method  to  the 

{Oibabkness  of  Scripture,  there  can  be  no  reason  given : 

u*  wbich  roethod,  if  we  shall  now  go  contrary,  besides 

tir  b.vakinir  of  a  loirical  rule,  which  the  Remonstrant 

li:^^j>  we  >ec  hat!i  made  little  account  of,  we  shall 

aIia  put  a  manifest  violence  and  impropriety  upon  a 

k&vD  word    agaiii&t   his   common   signification,   in 

bbiiiiif  a  collective  to  a  singular  person.     But  if  we 

iii^i'^.  IS  logic  (or  indeed  reason)  instructs  us,  expound 

ti-j  latii'.r  ]»l3ce  b^'  the  former  cited,  and  understand 

'  bv  th*:-  impoMtion  of  my  hands,^'  that  is,  of  mine 

etedj  a»  an  apostle,  with  the  joint  authority  and  as- 

..e  of  the  presbytery,  there  is  nothing  more  ordi- 

rr  r.r  kindly  in  speech,  than  such  a  phrase  as  expresses 
cdr  dn*  chiirf  in  aiiv  action,  and  understands  the  rest. 
^'  chat  th^  imposition  of  Saint  Paul's  hands,  without 
Mffn  «xpres»ion  in  this  place,  cannot  exclude  the  joint 
■rtff  uic  pT»"*bytery  affirmed  by  the  former  text. 

Remon»t.  In  the  mean  while  see,  brethren,  how  you 
kifr  with  Simnn  fi>hed  all  night,  and  caught  nothing. 

.Intw.  If  we  fishing  with  Simon  the  apostle  can 
ntch  Dothirtg,  see  what  you  can  catch  with  Simon 
Ma^us ;  for  all  his  hooks  and  fishing  implements  he 
leij;.taiht«i  among  you. 


SECT.  XIII. 

Remonst.  We  do  again  profess,  that  if  our  bishops 
challenge  any  other  power  than  was  delegated  to  and 
requireil  of  Timotliy  and  Titus,  we  shall  yield  them 
usurpers. 

Answ.  Ye  cannot  compare  an  ordinary  bishop  with 
Timothy,  who  was  an  extraordinary  man,  foretold  and 
promised  to  the  church  by  many  prophecies,  and  his 
name  joined  as  collateral  with  Saint  Paul,  in  most  of 
his  apostolic  epistles,  even  where  he  writes  to  the 
bishops  of  other  churches,  as  those  in  Philippi.  Nor  can 
you  prove  out  of  the  Scripture  that  Timothy  was  bishop 
of  any  particular  place ;  for  that  wherein  it  is  said  in 
the  third  verse  of  the  first  episde, "  As  I  besought  thee 
to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,'*  will  be  such  a  gloss  to  prove 
the  constitution  of  a  bishop  by,  as  would  not  only  be 
not  so  good  as  a  Bourdeaux  gloss,  but  scarce  be  re- 
ceived to  varnish  a  vizard  of  Modona.  All  that  can 
be  gathered  out  of  holy  writ  concerning  Timothy  ia, 
that  he  was  either  an  apostle,  or  an  aposde's  extraordi- 
nary vice-gerent,  not  confined  to  the  charge  of  any 
place.  The  like  may  be  said  of  Titus,  (as  those  words 
import  in  the  dth  verse,)  that  he  was  for  that  cause  left 
in  Crete,  that  he  might  supply  or  proceed  to  set  in 
order  that  which  St.  Paul  in  apostolic  manner  had 
begun,  for  which  he  had  his  particular  commission,  as 
those  words  sound  *'  as  I  had  appointed  thee."  So  that 
what  he  did  in  Crete,  cannot  so  much  be  thought  the 
exercise  of  an  ordinary  funcdon,  as  the  directiou  of  an 
inspired  mouth.  No  less  may  be  gathered  from  the 
2  Cor.  viii.  23. 

Remonst.  You  descend  to  the  angels  of  the  seven 
Asian  churches ;  your  shift  is,  that  the  word  angel  is 
here  taken  collectively,  not  individually. 

Answ.  That  the  word  is  collective,  appears  plainly, 
Revel,  ii. 

First,  Because  the  text  itself  expounds  it  so ;  for 
having  spoken  all  the  while  as  to  the  angel,  the  seventh 
verse  concludes,  that  this  was  spoken  to  the  churches. 
Now  if  the  Spirit  conclude  collectively,  and  kept  the 
same  tenor  all  the  wjiy,  for  wc  see  not  where  he  par- 
ticularizes ;  then  certainly  he  must  begin  collectively, 
else  the  construction  can  be  neither  grammatical  nor 

logical. 

Secondly,  If  the  word  angel  be  individual,  then  arc 

the  faults  attributed  to  him  individual :  but  they  are 
such  as  for  which  God  threatens  to  remove  the  candle- 
stick out  of  its  place,  which  is  as  much  as  to  take  away 
from  that  church  the  light  of  his  truth  ;  and  we  cannot 
think  he  will  do  so  for  one  bishop's  fault.  Therefore 
those  faults  must  be  understood  collective,  and  by  con- 
sequence the  subject  of  them  collective. 

Thirdly,  An  individual  cannot  branch  itself  into  sub- 
individuals ;  but  this  word  angel  doth  in  the  tenth  verse. 
"  Fear  none  of  those  things  which  thou  shalt  suffer ; 
behold  die  devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into  prison." 
And  the  like  from  other  places  of  this  and  the  following 
chapter  may  be  observed.  Therefore  it  is  no  individual 
word,  but  a  collective. 
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Fourthly,  In  the  24th  Terse  this  word  Angel  is  made 
capable  of  a  pronoun  plural,  which  could  not  be,  unless 
it  were  a  coUectiTC.  As  for  the  supposed  manuscript 
of  Tecla,  and  two  or  three  other  copies  that  hare  ex- 
punged the  copulative,  we  cannot  prefer  them  before 
the  more  received  reading,  and  we  hope  you  will  not, 
against  the  translation  of  your  mother  the  church  of 
England,  that  passed  the  revise  of  your  cbiefest  pre- 
lates: besides  this,  you  will  lay  an  unjust  censure  upon 
the  much-praised  bishop  of  Thyatira,  and  reckon  him 
among  those  that  had  the  doctrine  of  Jezebel,  when 
the  text  says,  he  only  suffered  her.  Whereas,  if  you 
will  but  let  in  a  charitable  conjunction,  as  we  know 
your  so  much  called  for  charity  will  not  deny,  then  you 
plainly  acquit  the  bishop,  if  you  comprehend  him  in 
the  name  of  angel,  otherwise  you  leave  his  case  very 
doubtful. 

Remonst  *'  Thou  sufTerest  thy  wife  Jezebel :"  was 
she  wife  to  the  whole  company,  or  to  one  bishop  alone  P 

Answ.  Not  to  the  whole  company  doubtless,  for  that 
had  been  worse  than  to  have  been  the  Levite's  wife  in 
Gibeah  :  but  here  among  all  those  that  constantly  read 
it  otherwise,  whom  you  trample  upon,  your  good  mother 
of  England  is  down  again  in  the  throng,  who  with  the 
rest  reads  it,  *■  that  woman  Jezebel :'  but  suppose  it 
were  wife,  a  man  might  as  well  interpret  that  word 
figuratively,  as  her  name  Jezebel  no  man  doubts  to  be 
a  borrowed  name. 

Remonst.  Yet  what  makes  this  for  a  diocesan  bishop f 
Much  every  way. 

Answ.  No  more  than  a  special  endorsement  could 
make  to  puff  up  the  foreman  of  a  jury.  If  we  deny 
you  more  precedence,  than  as  tlic  senior  of  any  society, 
or  deny  you  this  priority  to  be  longer  than  annual ; 
prove  you  the  contrary  from  hence,  if  you  can.  That 
you  think  to  do  from  the  title  of  eminence.  Angel :  alas, 
your  wings  are  too  short.  It  is  not  ordination  nor 
jurisdiction  that  is  angelical,  but  the  heavenly  message 
of  the  gospel,  which  is  the  office  of  all  ministers  alike; 
in  which  sense  John  the  Baptist  is  called  an  Angel, 
which  in  Greek  signifies  a  messenger,  as  oft  as  it  is 
meant  by  a  man,  and  might  be  so  rendered  here  with- 
out treason  to  the  hierarchy ;  but  that  the  whole  book 
soars  to  a  prophetic  pitch  in  types  and  allegories.  See- 
ing then  the  reason  of  this  borrowed  name  is  merely  to 
signify  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  that  this  preach- 
ing equally  appertains  to  the  whole  ministry ;  hence 
may  be  drawn  a  fifth  argument,  that  if  the  reason  of 
this  borrowed  name  Angel  be  equally  collective  and 
communicative  to  the  whole  preaching  ministry  of  the 
place,  then  must  the  name  be  collectively  and  commu- 
nicatively taken ;  but  the  reason,  that  is  to  say,  the 
office,  of  preaching  and  watching  over  the  flock,  is 
equally  collective  and  communicative :  therefore  the 
borrowed  name  itself  is  to  be  understood  as  equally 
collective  and  communicative  to  the  whole  preaching 
ministry  of  the  place.  And  if  you  will  contend  still 
for  a  superiority  in  one  person,  you  must  ground  it  bet- 
ter than  from  this  metaphor,  which  you  may  now  de- 
plore as  the  axehead  that  fell  into  the  water,  and  say, 
**  Alas,  master,  for  it  was  borrowed  ;**  unless  you  have. 


as  good  a  faculty  to  make  iron  awimy  i 
make  light  froth  sink. 

Remonst  What  is,  if  this  be  not,  c 
jurisdiction  ? 

Answ.  Indeed  in  the  constitatbn  and 
church,  that  some  men  inspired  from  Go 
an  extraordinary  calling  to  appoint,  to  e 
pose,  must  needs  be.    So  Moses,  tboii| 
priest,  sanctified  and  ordained  Aaron  and 
when  all  needful  things  be  set,  and  re§ 
writings  of  the  apostles,  whether  it  be  ik 
to  keep  up  a  superior  degree  in  the  el 
ordination  and  jurisdiction,  it  will  be  no 
awhile.     The  apostles  were  the  bolide 
were,  the  architects  of  the  christian  dn 
consisted  their  excell^ice  above  ordina 
A  prelate  would  say  in  commanding,  in 
appointing,  in  calling  to  them,  and  sendi 
them,  to  all  countries,  their  bishops  and  i 
their  deputies,  with  a  kind  of  legantim 
no,  vain  prelates,  this  was  but  as  the  ae 
new  edifice,  which  for  the  time  most  be 
look  the  highest  battlements ;  but  if  tbo 
finished,  any  passenger  should  fall  in  k 
and  pray  that  they  might  still  stand,  ask 
grace  and  strengthening  to  the  hooa 
otherwise  think,  but  that  the  man  was 
laid  hold  on,  and  sent  to  his  friends  and 
eminence  of  the  apostles  consisted  in 
preaching,  their  unwearied  labouring  ii 
unquenchable  charity,  which,  above  all  c 
like  a  working  flame,  had  spun  up  to  s 
pure  desire,  as  might  be  thought  ne 
which  dwells  in  God  to  save  souls ;  wl 
did,  they  were  contented  to  be  the  oil 
world,  and  to  expose  themselves  willin 
tions,  perfecting  thereby  their  hope  tl 
to  a  joy  unspeakable.    As  for  ordinal 
but  the  laying  on  of  hands,  an  outward 
of  admission  ?    It  creates  nothing,  it  c 
it  is  the  inward  calling  of  God  that  n 
and  his  own  painful  study  and  diligen 
and  improves  his  ministerial  gifts.    ] 
times,  many,  before  ever  they  had  rec 
from  the  apostles,  had  done  the  chure 
as  ApoUos  and  others.    It  is  but  an  oi 
cciving  a  man  already  fitted,  and  com 
particular  charge  ;  the  employment  ol 
holy,  and  far  more  excellent;  the  car 
ment  to  be  used  in  the  winning  of 
thought  to  be  sufficient  in  every  wort! 
ability  above  that  which  is  required  ii 
many  may  be  able  to  judge  who  is  1 
minister,  that  would  not  be  found  fit  t 
ters  themselves ;  as  it  will  not  be  den 
be  the  competent  judge  of  a  neat  pi 
poem,  that  cannot  limn  the  like.    \ 
should  constitute  a  superior  order  in  t 
form  an  office  which  is  not  only  ever 
tion,  but  inferior  also  to  that  which  ft 
right  to ;  and  why  thb  superiority  aft 
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■sorped,  some  wise  Epimenides  tell  us.     Now  for 

jurisdicnoD,  diis  dear  saint  of  the  prelates,  it  will  be 

best  to  consider,  first,  what  it  is :  that  soverei^  Lord, 

who  in  the  dischar^  of  his  holy  anointment  from  God 

^  Father,  which  made  him  supreme  bishop  of  our 

wals,  was  so  humble  as  to  say,  **  Who  made  me  a 

iodjpe*  or  a  diyider  over  ye  ?"  hath  taught  us  that  a 

dnrrhnan's  jurisdiction  is  no  more  but  to  watch  over 

IsAock  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  to  deal  by  sweet 

md  cScacioos  instructions,  gentle  admonitions,  and 

rounder  reproofs:   against  negligence  or 

r,  will  be  required  a  rousing  roUey  of  pas- 

!■!/  ihreatenings ;  against  a  persisting  stubbornness, 

ir  the  fear  of  a  reprobate  sense,  a  timely  separation 

htm  the  flock  by  that  interdictive  sentence,  lest  his 

(OBTenatioQ  unprohibited,  or  unbranded,  might  breathe 

I  pcstileiilial   mnrrain    into    the    other    sheep.     In 

«■,  his  jurisdiction  is  to  see  the  thriving  and  pros- 

pniBg  of  that  which   he  hath  planted  :   what  other 

the  prelates  have  found  for  chancellors  and  suf- 

delegates  and  officials,  with  all  the  hell-pes- 

rabble  (>f  sumners  and  apparitors,  is  but  an  in- 

I  apon  the  temporal  magistrate,  and  affected  by 

M  men  that  are  not  ashamed  of  the  ensign  and 

of  antichrist.    But  true  evangelical  jurisdiction 

ine  i«  no  more,  as  was  said,  than  for  a  minis- 

kr  It  Me  to  the  thriving  and  prospering  of  that  which 

hehtdi  planted.     And  which  is  the  worthiest  work  of 

two,  to  plant  as  every  minister's  office  is  equally 

the  bishops,  or  to  tend  that  which  is  planted, 

the  blind  and  undisceming  prelates  call  juris- 

I.  and  would  appropriate  to  themselves  as  a  busi- 

mtm  of  bi^er  dignity  ?    Have  patience  therefore  a 

linle,  and  bear  a  law  case.    A  certain  man  of  large 

kinns  hnd  a  fair  garden,  and  kept  therein  an  bo- 

»d  laliorious  servant,  whose  skill  and  ])rofcssion 

V>Kt  or  s(iw  all  wholesome  herbs,  and  delightful 

•«*cr«,  acconlinGf  to  everv  season,  and  whatever  else 

•asti)be  don«*  in  a  well-husbandcd  nursery  of  plants 

lad  fruits.     Now,  when  the  time  was  come  that  he 

fthtnld  cut  his  hedges,  prune  his  trees,  look  to  his  ten- 

<i<r  slips,  and  pluck  up  the  weeds  that  hindered  their 

^itnrth.  he  gets  him  up  by  break  of  day,  and  makes 

areHDt  to  do  what  was  needful  in  his  garden;  and 

vibovnald  think  that  any  other  should  know  better 

ou  bf  how  the  day's  work  was  to  be  spent  .•*  Yet  for 

ui  rkift  there  comes  another  strange   gardener  that 

arirr  knew  the  soil,  never  handled  a  dibble  or  spade  to 

<t  the  least  pothcrli  that  grew  there,  much  less  had 

endiiftd  an  hour's  sweat  or  chilncss,  and  yet  challenges 

>iiki»  right  the  binding  or  unbinding  of  every  flower, 

A*  clipping  of  ^-^^ry  hush,  the  weeding  and  worming 

^i*'s^T\  l»td.  both  in  that  and  all  other  gardens  there- 

ifcnaL     The  honest  gardener,  that  ever  since  the  day- 

ferp,  lill  now  the  suu  was  grown  somewhat  rank,  had 

VTM^^t  painfully  about  his  hanks  and  seedplots,  at  his 

'fvirianding  voice  turns  suddenly  about  with  some 

^mA^t :  and  although  he  could  have  well  bctcemcd 

*^*e  thanked  him  of  the  ease  he  proffered,  yet  loving 

Wvwn  handy  \inrk,  modestly  refused  him,  telling  him 

vnKil.  tliat,  for  his  part,  if  he  had  thought  much  of  his 


own  pains,  he  could  for  once  have  committed  the  work 
to  one  of  his  fellow-labourers,  for  as  much  as  it  is  well 
known  to  be  a  matter  of  less  skill  and  less  labour  to 
keep  a  garden  handsome,  than  it  is  to  plant  it,  or  con- 
trive it,  and  that  he  had  already  performed  himself.  No, 
said  the  stranger,  this  is  neither  for  you  nor  your  fellows 
to  meddle  with,  but  for  me  only  that  am  for  this  pur- 
pose in  dignity  far  above  you ;  and  the  provision  which 
the  lord  of  the  soil  allows  me  in  this  office  is,  and  that 
with  good  reason,  tenfold  your  wages.  The  gardener 
smiled  and  shook  his  head ;  but  what  was  determined, 
I  cannot  tell  you  till  the  end  of  this  parliament. 

Kemonst.  If  in  time  you  shall  see  wooden  chalices, 
and  wooden  priests,  thank  yourselves. 

Answ.  It  had  been  happy  for  this  land,  if  your  priests 
bad  been  but  only  wooden ;  all  England  knows  they 
have  been  to  this  island  not  wood,  but  wormwood,  that 
have  infected  the  third  part  of  our  waters,  like  tliat 
apostate  star  in  tlie  Revelation,  that  many  souls  have 
died  of  their  bitterness ;  and  if  you  mean  by  wooden, 
illiterate  or  contemptible,  there  was  no  want  of  that 
sort  among  you ;  and  their  number  increasing  daily, 
as  their  laziness,  their  tavern-hunting,  their  neglect  of 
all  sound  literature,  and  their  liking  of  doltish  and 
monastical  schoolmen  daily  increased.  What,  should 
I  tell  you  how  the  universities,  that  men  look  should 
be  fountains  of  learning  and  knowledge,  have  been 
poisoned  and  choaked  under  your  governance  .**  And  if 
to  be  wooden  be  to  be  base,  where  could  there  be  found 
among  all  the  reformed  churches,  nay  in  the  church  of 
Rome  itself,  a  baser  brood  of  flattering  and  time-serv- 
ing priests  .'^  according  as  God  pronounces  by  Isaiah, 
the  prophet  that  teachcth  lies,  he  is  the  tail.  As  for  your 
young  scholars,  that  petition  for  bishoprics  and  dean- 
eries to  encourage  them  in  their  studies,  and  that  many 
gentlemen  else  will  not  put  tiieir  sons  to  learning;  away 
with  such  young  mercenary  striplings,  and  their  simo- 
niacal  fathers ;  God  has  no  need  of  such,  they  have  no 
part  or  lot  in  his  vineyard :  they  may  as  well  sue  for 
nunneries,  that  they  may  have  some  convenient  stow- 
age for  their  withered  daughters,  because  they  cannot 
give  them  portions  answerable  to  the  pride  and  vanity 
they  have  bred  them  in.  This  is  the  root  of  all  our 
mischief,  that  which  they  allege  for  the  encouragement 
of  their  studies  should  be  cut  away  forewith  as  the  very 
bait  of  pride  and  ambition,  the  very  garbage  that  draws 
together  all  the  fowls  of  prey  and  ravin  in  the  land  to 
come  and  gorge  upon  the  church.  How  can  it  be  but 
ever  unhappy  to  the  church  of  England,  while  she  shall 
think  to  entice  men  to  the  pure  service  of  God  by  the 
same  means  that  were  used  to  tempt  our  Saviour  to 
the  service  of  the  devil,  by  laying  before  him  honour 
and  preferment  .'*  Fit  professors  indeed  arc  thoy  like  t(» 
be,  to  teach  others  that  godliness  with  content  is  great 
gain,  wlienas  their  godliness  of  teaching  had  not  been 
but  for  worldly  gain.  The  heathen  philosophers  tliought 
that  virtue  was  for  its  own  sake  inestimable,  and  the 
greatest  gain  of  a  teacher  to  make  a  soul  virtuous ;  so 
Xenophon  writes  to  Socrates,  who  never  bargaineil 
with  any  for  teaching  them ;  he  feared  not  lest  those 
who  had  received  so  high  a  benefit  from  him,  would 
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npt  of  their  own  free  wOl  return  btm  all  postible 
tbanks.  Was  moral  Tirtae  so  lovelj,  and  so  dJaring, 
and  beatben  men  so  enamoured  of  ber,  as  to  teach 
and  study  her  with  greatest  neglect  and  contempt  of 
worldly  profit  and  advancement  ?  And  is  Christian 
pietj  so  bomely  and  so  unpleasant,  and  Christian 
men  so  cloyed  with  ber,  as  that  none  will  study  and 
teach  ber,  but  for  lucre  and  preferment  ?  O  stale- 
grown  piety !  O  gospel  rated  as  cheap  as  thy  Master, 
at  thirty  pence,  and  not  worth  the  study,  unless  thou 
canst  buy  those  that  will  sell  thee !  O  race  of  Ca- 
pemaitans,  senseless  of  divine  doctrine,  and  capable 
only  of  loaves  and  belly-cheer !  But  they  will  gprsnt, 
periiaps,  piety  may  thrive,  but  learning  will  decay :  I 
would  fain  ask  these  men  at  whose  bands  they  seek 
inferiour  things,  as  wealth,  honour,  their  dainty  fare, 
their  lofty  bouses  ?  No  doubt  but  they  will  soon  an- 
swer, that  all  these  things  they  seek  at  God's  bands. 
Do  they  think  then  that  all  these  meaner  and  super- 
fluous things  come  firom  God,  and  the  divine  gift  of 
learning  from  the  den  of  Plutus,  or  the  cave  of  Mam- 
mon ?  Certainly  never  any  clear  spirit  nursed  up  from 
brighter  influences,  with  a  soul  enlarged  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  spacious  art  and  high  knowledge,  ever  entered 
there  but  with  scorn,  and  thought  it  ever  foul  disdain 
to  make  pelf  or  ambition  the  reward  of  bis  studies ;  it 
being  the  g^reatest  honour,  tbe  greatest  fruit  and  pro- 
ficiency of  learned  studies  to  despise  these  things.  Not 
liberal  science,  but  illiberal  must  that  needs  be,  that 
mounts  in  contemplation  merely  for  money.  And  what 
would  it  avail  us  to  have  a  hireling  clergy,  though 
never  so  learned  ?  For  such  can  have  neither  true  wis- 
dom nor  grace ;  and  then  in  vain  do  men  trust  in  learn- 
ing, where  these  be  wanting.  If  in  less  noble  and 
almost  mechanic  arts,  according  to  the  definitions  of 
those  authors,  be  is  not  esteemed  to  deserve  tbe  name 
of  a  complete  architect,  an  excellent  painter,  or  tbe 
like,  tbat  bears  not  a  generous  mind  above  the  peasantly 
reg^ard  of  wages  and  hire ;  much  more  must  we  think 
him  a  most  imperfect  and  incomplete  divine,  who  is 
so  far  from  being  a  contemner  of  filthy  lucre,  tbat  bis 
whole  divinity  is  moulded  and  bred  up  in  tbe  beggarly 
and  brutish  hopes  of  a  fat  prebendary,  deanery,  or 
bishopric;  which  poor  and  low-pitebed  desties,  if  they 
do  but  mix  with  those  other  heavenly  intentions  tbat 
draw  a  man  to  this  study,  it  is  justly  expected  that  they 
should  bring  forth  a  basebom  issue  of  divinity,  like  that 
of  those  imperfect  and  putrid  creatures  tbat  receive  a 
crawling  life  from  two  most  unlike  procreants,  tbe  sun 
and  mud.  And  in  matters  of  religion,  there  is  not  any 
thing  more  intolerable  than  a  learned  fool,  or  a  learned 
hypocrite;  the  one  is  ever  cooped  up  at  his  empty 
speculations,  a  sot,  an  ideot  for  any  use  that  mankind 
can  make  of  him,  or  else  sowing  the  world  with  nice 
and  idle  questions,  and  with  much  toil  and  difficulty 
wading  to  bis  auditors  up  to  tbe  eyebrows  in  deep  shal- 
lows that  wet  not  tbe  instep  :  a  plain  unlearned  man 
that  lives  well  by  tbat  light  which  be  has,  is  better  and 
wiser,  and  edifies  others  more  towards  a  godly  and  happy 
life  than  be.  Tbe  other  is  stiU  using  bis  sophisticated 
arts,  and  bending  all  his  studies  bow  to  make  his  in- 


satiate avarice  and  ambition  seem  pious  and  orthm 
by  painting  bis  lewd  and  deceitful  principles  n 
smooth  and  glossy  varnish  in  a  doctrinal  way,  to 
about  his  wickedest  purposes.  Instead  of  the 
barm  therefore  that  these  men  fear  upon  the  disso 
of  prelates,  what  an  ease  and  happiness  will  it 
us,  when  tempting  rewards  are  taken  away,  thi 
cunningest  and  most  dangerous  mercenaries  will 
of  themselves  to  frequent  the  fold,  whom  otbc 
scarce  all  tbe  prayers  of  the  fiuthful  could  have 
back  from  devouring  tbe  flock !  But  a  true  past 
Christ's  sending  hath  this  especial  mark,  tbat  for  | 
est  labours  and  greatest  merits  in  the  church,  li 
quires  either  nothing,  if  be  could  so  subsist,  or  a 
common  and  reasonable  supply  of  human  necessi 
we  cannot  therefore  do  better  than  to  leave  this  e 
ours  to  God,  he  can  easily  send  labourers  into  bti 
vest,  that  shall  not  cry,  Give,  give,  but  be  conti 
with  a  moderate  and  beseeming  allowance ;  nor 
be  suffer  true  learning  to  be  wanting,  where  true  ] 
and  our  obedience  to  htm  abounds :  for  if  he  gii 
to  know  him  aright,  and  to  practise  this  our  know] 
in  right  established  discipline,  how  much  more  w 
replenish  us  with  all  abilities  in  tongues  and  arts 
may  conduce  to  bis  gloiy  and  our  good !  He  ca 
up  rich  fathers  to  bestow  exquisite  education  upon 
children,  and  so  dedicate  them  to  the  service  o 
gdspel ;  be  can  make  the  sons  of  nobles  bis  mini 
and  princes  to  be  bis  Nazarites ;  for  certainly  the 
no  employment  more  honourable,  more  worthy  to 
up  a  great  spirit,  more  requiring  a  generous  and 
nurtore,  than  to  be  tbe  messenger  and  herald  of 
venly  truth  from  God  to  man,  and,  by  tbe  faithful 
of  holy  doctrine,  to  procreate  a  number  of  faithful 
making  a  kind  of  creation  like  to  God's,  by  infi 
his  spirit  and  likeness  into  them,  to  their  salratic 
God  did  into  him ;  arising  to  what  climate  soev< 
turn  him,  like  tbat  Sun  of  righteousness  tbat  sent 
with  healing  in  bis  wings,  and  new  light  to  brei 
upon  the  chill  and  gloomy  hearts  of  his  bearers,  ra 
out  of  darksome  barrenness  a  delicious  and  fraj 
spring  of  saving  knowledge,  and  good  works.  C 
man,  thus  employed,  find  himself  discontented,  o 
honoured  for  want  of  admittance  to  have  a  pragnu 
voice  at  sessions  and  jail  deliveries  ?  Or  becaui 
may  not  as  a  judge  sit  out  the  wrangling  noise  < 
dgious  courts  to  shrive  the  purses  of  unconfessing 
nnmortificd  sinners,  and  not  their  souls,  or  be 
couraged  though  men  call  him  not  lord,  wbenai 
due  performance  of  bis  office  would  gain  him,  even 
lords  and  princes,  the  voluntary  title  of  father  ?  \l 
be  tug  for  a  barony  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament,  k 
ing  tbat  no  man  can  take  from  him  the  gift  of  wi 
and  sound  doctrine,  which  leaves  him  free,  tbougl 
to  be  a  member,  yet  a  teacher  and  persuader  of  thi 
liament  ?  And  in  all  wise  apprehensions  the  persn 
power  in  man  to  win  ethers  to  goodness  by  instm 
is  greater,  and  more  divine,  than  the  compulsive  f 
to  restrain  men  from  being  evil  by  terrour  of  tbe 
and  therefore  Christ  left  Moses  to  be  the  lawgivei 
himself  came  down  amongst  us  to  be  a  teacher. 
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jitk  offce  his  beavealy  wiadom  was  so  well  pleased, 
Attt  ke  was  angiy  with  those  that  would  have  put  a 
see  o€  temporal  judicature  into  his  hands,  disclaim- 
f  Aat  he  had  an j  commission  from  ahoTC  for  such 

Sack  a  high  ealling  therefore  as  this,  sends  not  for 
ne  dnasj  spirits  that  need  the  lure  and  whistle  of 
itkij  preierment,  like  those  animals  that  fetch  and 
iijftr  a  morsel ;  no.  She  can  find  such  as  therefore 
wif  kr  precepts,  hecause  she  teaches  to  despise  pre- 
And  let  not  those  wretched  fathers  think  they 
the  church  of  willing  and  able  supply, 
Hfk  thej  keep  back  their  sordid  sperm,  begotten  in 
t  hfftinfsi  of  their  ararice,  and  turn  them  to  their 
ihiag  kilns ;  rather  let  them  take  beed  what  lessons 
jkmtH  into  that  lump  of  flesh  which  they  are  the 
■e  of ;  lest,  thinking  to  offer  him  as  a  present  to 
d,  tkej  dish  him  out  for  the  devil.  Let  the  novice 
m  fint  to  renounce  the  world,  and  so  give  himself 
God,  and  not  therefore  give  himself  to  God,  that  be 
J  doae  the  better  with  the  world,  like  that  false 
!|had  Palinode  in  the  eclogue  of  May,  under  whom 
t  fset  lively  personates  our  prelates,  whose  whole  life 
i  maotation  of  their  pastoral  vow,  and  whose  pro- 
■m  to  forsake  the  world,  as  they  use  the  matter, 
p  ikeaa  deeper  into  the  world.  Those  our  admired 
oser  inveighs  against,  not  without  some  presage  of 
times: 


The  time  was  once  and  may  again  return, 
(  For  oft  may  happen  that  hath  been  befom, ) 
When  shepherds  had  none  inheritance. 
He  of  land  nor  fee  in  sufferance. 
Bat  what  mighi  arise  of  the  bare  sheep, 
(Were  it  more  or  less,)  which  they  did  keep. 
Well  ywis  was  it  with  shepherds  tho, 
Nought  having,  nought  feared  they  to  forego  : 
For  Pan  himself  was  their  inheritance. 
And  little  them  served  for  their  maintenance  : 
The  shepherds  God  so  well  them  guided. 
That  of  nought  they  were  unprovided. 
Butter  enough,  honey,  milk  and  whey. 
And  their  flock  fleeces  them  to  array. 
Bfit  tract  of  time,  and  long  pros{)erity 
( Thai  nurse  of  \*ice,  this  of  insolency  ) 
Lulled  the  shepherds  iu  such  security, 
'Ihat  not  content  with  loyal  obeysance. 
Some  gan  to  gape  for  greedy  governance. 
And  match  themselves  with  mighty  potentates. 
Lovers  of  lordships,  and  troublers  of  states. 
Tho  gan  shepherds  swains  to  lookc  aloft, 
And  leave  to  Uve  hard,  and  leame  to  lig  soft. 
Ilio  under  colour  of  shepherds  some  while 
lliere  crept  in  wolves  full  of  fraud  and  guile, 
That  often  devoured  their  own  sheep. 
And  often  the  shepherd  that  did  them  keep. 
This  was  the  first  source  of  shepherds  sorrow. 
That  now  nill  be  quit  with  bale,  nor  borrow. 

Bv  all  this  we  may  conjecture,  how  little  wc  need 
ar  thai  the  ungilding  of  our  prelates  will  prove  the 
todcning  of  our  priests.  In  the  mean  while  let  no 
aa  carry  in  his  head  either  such  narrow  or  such  evil 
m,  as  not  to  look  upon  the  churches  of  Belgia  and 
lehetia,  and  that  envied  city  Geneva :  where  in  the 
iristian  wodd  doth  learning  more  flourish  than  in 


these  places?  Not  among  your  beloved  Jesuits,  nor 
their  favourers,  though  you  take  all  the  prelates  into 
the  number,  and  instance  in  what  kind  of  learning  you 
please.  And  how  in  England  all  noble  sciences  attend- 
ing upon  the  train  of  christian  doctrine  may  flourish 
more  than  ever ;  and  how  the  able  professors  of  every 
art  may  with  ample  stipends  be  honestly  provided  ; 
and  finally,  how  there  may  be  better  care  had  that 
their  hearers  may  benefit  by  them,  and  all  this  without 
the  prelates ;  the  courses  are  so  many  and  so  easy,  that 
I  shall  pass  them  over. 

RemoDst.  It  is  God  that  makes  the  bishop,  the  king 
that  gives  the  bishopric ;  what  can  you  say  to  this  ? 

Answ.  What  you  shall  not  long  stay  for :  we  say  it 
is  God  that  makes  a  bishop,  and  the  devil  that  maJces 
him  take  a  prelatical  bishopric ;  as  for  the  king's  g^ft, 
rcg^  bounty  may  be  excusable  in  giving,  where  the 
bishop's  covetousness  is  damnable  in  taking. 

Remonst.  Many  eminent  divines  of  the  churches 
abroad  have  earnestly  wished  themselves  in  our  condi- 
tion. 

Answ.  I  cannot  blame  them,  they  were  not  only 
eminent  hut  supereminent  divines,  and  for  stomach 
much  like  to  Pompey  the  Great,  that  could  endure  no 
equal. 

Remonst  The  Babylonian  note  sounds  well  in  your 
ears,  *'  Down  with  it,  down  with  it,  even  to  the  ground." 

Answ.  You  mistake  the  matter,  it  was  the  Edomitiah 
note ;  but  change  it,  and  if  you  be  an  angel,  cry  with 
the  angel,  *'  It  is  fallen,  it  is  fallen.'' 

Remonst  But  the  God  of  beaven  will,  we  hope, 
vindicate  his  own  ordinance  so  long  perpetuated  to  his 
church. 

Answ.  Go  rather  to  your  god  of  this  world,  and  see 
if  he  can  vindicate  your  lordships,  your  temporal  and 
spiritual  tyrannies,  and  all  your  pelf;  for  the  God  of 
heaven  is  already  come  down  to  vindicate  his  ordinance 
from  your  so  long  perpetuated  usurpation. 

Remonst.  If  yet  you  can  blush. 

Answ.  This  is  a  more  Edomitish  conceit  than  the 
former,  and  must  be  silenced  with  a  counter  quip  of  the 
same  country.  So  often  and  so  unsavourily  has  it  been 
repeated,  that  the  reader  may  well  cry,  Down  with  it, 
down  with  it,  for  shame.  A  man  would  think  you  had 
eaten  over-liberally  of  Esau's  red  porridge,  and  from 
thence  dream  continually  of  blushing ;  or  perhaps,  to 
heighten  your  fancy  in  writing,  are  wont  to  sit  in  your 
doctor's  scarlet,  which  through  your  eyes  infecting  your 
pregnant  imaginative  with  a  red  sufli'usion,  begets  a 
continual  thought  of  blushing ;  that  you  thus  persecute 
ingenuous  men  over  all  your  book,  with  this  one  over- 
tired rubrical  conceit  still  of  blushing:  but  if  you  have 
no  mercy  upon  them,  yet  spare  yourself,  lest  you  bejade 
the  good  galloway,  your  own  opiniatre  wit,  and  make 
the  very  conceit  itself  blush  with  spurgalling. 

Remonst.  The  scandals  of  our  inferiour  ministers  I 
desired  to  have  had  less  public. 

Answ.  And  what  your  superiour  archbishop  or  bi- 
shops !  O  forbid  to  have  it  told  in  Gatb  !  say  you.  O 
dauber !  and  therefore  remove  not  impieties  from  Israel. 
Constautine  might  have  done  more  justly  to  have  pa- 
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nithed  those  cicrgical  faults  which  he  could  not  conceal, 
than  to  leave  them  unpunished,  that  they  migfht  remain 
concealed :  better  had  it  been  for  him,  that  the  heathen 
had  heard  the  fame  of  his  justice,  than  of  his  wilfiil 
connivance  and  partiality ;  and  so  the  name  of  God 
and  his  truth  had  been  less  blasphemed  among  his 
enemies,  and  the  clergy  amended,  which  daily,  by  this 
impunity,  grew  worse  and  worse.  But,  O  to  publish 
in  the  streets  of  Ascalon !  sure  some  colony  of  puritans 
have  taken  Ascalon  from  the  Turk  lately,  that  the  Re- 
monstrant is  so  afraid  of  Ascalon.  The  papists  we 
know  cotadole  you,  and  neither  Constantinople  nor 
your  neighbours  of  Morocco  trouble  you.  What  other 
Ascalon  can  you  allude  to  ? 

Remonst.  What  a  death  it  is  to  think  of  the  sport 
and  advantage  these  watchful  enemies,  these  opposite 
spectators,  will  be  sure  to  make  of  our  sin  and  shame ! 

Answ.  This  is  but  to  fling  and  struggle  under  the 
inevitable  net  of  God,  that  now  begins  to  environ  you 
round. 

Remonst.  No  one  clergy  in  the  whole  christian  world 
yields  so  many  eminent  scholars,  learned  preachers, 
grave,  holy,  and  accomplished  divines,  as  this  church 
of  England  doth  at  this  day. 

Answ.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Remonst.  And  long,  and  ever  may  it  thus  flourish. 

Answ.  O  pestilent  imprecation !  flourish  as  it  does 
at  this  day  in  the  prelates  ? 

Remonst.  But  O  forbid  to  have  it  told  in  Gath ! 

Answ.  Forbid  him  rather,  sacred  parliament,  to  vio- 
late the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  turn  that  which  is 
spoken  of  the  afflictions  of  the  church  under  her  pagan 
enemies,  to  a  pargetted  concealment  of  those  prelatical 
crying  sins :  for  from  these  is  prophancness  gone  forth 
into  all  the  land ;  they  have  hid  their  eyes  from  the 
sabbaths  of  the  Lord ;  they  have  fed  themselves,  and 
not  their  flocks ;  with  force  and  cruelty  have  they  ruled 
over  God's  people :  they  have  fed  his  sheep  (contrary 
to  that  which  St.  Peter  writes)  not  of  a  ready  mind, 
but  for  filthy  lucre ;  not  as  examples  to  the  flock,  but 
as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage :  and  yet  this  dauber 
would  daub  still  with  his  untempered  mortar.  But 
hearken  what  God  says  by  the  prophet  Ezckiel,  **  Say 
onto  them  that  daub  this  wall  with  untempered  mor- 
tar, that  it  shall  fall;  there  shall  be  an  overflowing 
shower,  and  ye,  O  great  hailstones,  shall  fall,  and  a 
stormy  wind  shall  rend  it,  and  I  will  say  unto  you,  the 
wall  is  no  more,  neither  tliey  that  daubed  it." 

Remonst.  Whether  of  us  shall  give  a  better  account 
of  our  charity  to  the  God  of  peace,  I  appeal. 

Answ.  Your  charity  is  much  to  your  fellow-offenders, 
but  nothing  to  the  numberless  souls  that  have  been 
lost  by  their  false  feeding :  use  not  therefore  so  sillily 
the  name  of  charity,  as  most  commonly  you  do,  and 
the  peaceful  attribute  of  God  to  a  preposterous  end. 

Remonst.  In  the  next  section,  like  illbred  sons,  you 
spit  in  the  face  of  your  mother  the  church  of  England. 

Answ.  What  should  we  do  or  say  to  this  Remon- 
strant, that  by  his  idle  and  shallow  reasonings,  seems 
to  have  been  conversant  in  no  divinity,  but  that  which 
is  colourable  to  uphold  bishoprics  ?  we  acknowledge. 


and  believe,  the  catholic  reformed  church ;  and  if  aay 
man  be  disposed  to  use  a  trope  or  figore,  as  Si.  I^nl 
did  in  calling  her  the  common  mother  oPus  all,  let  Ins 
do  as  his  own  rhetoric  shall  persuade  him.  If  therelm 
we  must  needs  have  a  mother,  and  if  the  catholic  cfanidk 
only  be,  and  must  be  she,  let  all  genealogy  tell  us,  if  it 
can,  what  we  must  call  the  church  of  England,  oiile» 
we  shall  make  every  English  protestant  a  kind  of 
poetical  Bacchus,  to  have  two  mothers :  bat  nuA, 
readers,  the  crafty  scope  of  these  prelates ;  tbej  cs- 
deavour  to  impress  deeply  into  weak  and  superstitiiMa 
fancies,  the  awful  notion  of  a  mother,  that  hereby  Aef 
might  cheat  them  into  a  blind  and  implicit  obedicaw 
to  whatsoever  they  shall  decree  or  think  fit.  Aad  If 
we  come  to  ask  a  reason  of  aught  from  our  dear 
she  is  invisible,  under  the  lock  and  key  of  the 
her  spiritual  adulterers ;  they  only  are  the  in^ 
cios,  or  the  go-betweens,  of  this  trim  devised  mi 
whatsoever  they  say,  she  says  must  be  a  deadly  am  if 
disobedience  not  to  believe.  So  that  we,  who  by  G«A 
special  grace  have  shaken  off  the  servitude  of  a 
male  tyrant,  our  pretended  father  the  pope,  sboold 
if  we  be  not  betimes  aware  of  these  wily  teacben,  m 
under  the  slavery  of  a  female  notion,  the  doody  omh  ■. 
ception  of  a  demy-island  mother ;  and,  while  we  tUiA  / 
to  be  obedient  sons,  should  make  ourselves  ratiMrlki.) 
bastards,  or  the  centaurs  of  their  spiritual  fomicatiMliS.:,, 

Remonst  Take  heed  of  the  ravens  of  the  Tilley.     v  ^ 

Answ.  The  ravens  we  are  to  take  heed  of  are 
selves,  that  would  peck  out  the  eyes  of  all  Immlw^ 
Christians. 

Remonst  Sit  you  merry,  brethren. 

Answ.  So  we  shall  when  the  furies  of  prelatical 
sciences  will  not  give  them  leave  to  do  so. 

Queries.  Whether  they  would  not  jeopard  their  eMi= .. 
rather,  &c. 

Answ.  A  punishment  that  awaits  the  merits  ofpm 
bold  accomplices,  for  the  lopping  and  stignatixin^  if 
so  many  freebom  Christians. 

Remonst   Whether  the  professed   slovenlineit  ii  ' 
God's  service,  &c. 

Answ.  We  have  heard  of  Aaron  and  his  Knen  aaiei^  ' 
but  those  days  are  past ;  and  for  your  priest  under  tht 
gospel,  that  thinks  himself  the  purer  or  the  cleanlkr  ^ 
in  his  office  for  his  new -washed  surplice,  we  esteem  hte 
for  sanctity  little  better  than  Apollonius  Thyancoa  ■  ' 
his  white  frock,  or  the  priest  of  Isis  in  his  lawn  sleew)  ' 
and  they  may  all  for  holiness  lie  together  in  the  audi. 

Remonst.  Whether  it  were  not  most  lawful  and  JMt  '^ 
to  punish  your  presumption  and  disobedience. 

Answ.  The  punishing  of  that  which  you  call  ovr  ' 
presumption  and  disobedience,  lies  not  now  within  dv 
execution  of  your  fangs ;  the  merciful  God  above,  aai 
our  just  parliament,  will  deliver  us  from  your  Epbesiaa 
beasts,  your  cruel  Nimrods,  with  whom  we  shall  b6 
ever  fearless  to  encounter. 

Remonst.  God  g^ve  you  wisdom  to  see  the  troth,  nni 
grace  to  follow  it. 

Answ.  I  wish  the  like  to  all  those  that  resist  not  tW 
Holy  Ghost ;  for  of  such  God  commands  Jeremiah^ 
saying,  *'  Pray  not  thou  for  them,  neither  lifl  ap  cry  «r 
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fnjtr  tor  tbem,  neither  make  interceasioii  to  me,  for 
I  win  net  hear  thee;"  and  of  such  St.  John  saith, 
*  He  that  bids  them  God  speed,  is  partaker  of  their  eril 


TO  THE  POSTSCRIPT. 

SnoRST.  A  goodly  pasqoin  borrowed  for  a  great 
fM«t  of  Sion's  plea,  or  the  breviate  consisting  of  a 
ibpMdj  of  historiea. 

How  wittUy  you  tell  us  what  your  wonted 
is  vpoB  the  like  occasion:  the  collection  was 
he  it  known  to  you,  from  as  authentic  authors 
klfab kind,  as  mny  in  a  bishop's  library ;  and  the  col- 
of  it  says  moreoTcr,  that  if  the  like  occasion 
again,  ke  shall  less  need  the  help  of  breviates,  or 
tbapaodies,  than  your  reTerence  to  eke  out 
ahall  need  repair  to  postils  or  polian- 


They  were  bishops,  you  say;  true,  but 
Acf  acre  perish  bishops. 

iaw.  Since  you  would  bind  us  to  your  Jurisdiction 

If  iMr  canon  law,  since  you  would  enforce  upon  us 

nffiraff  of  Sarum,  and  other  monastical  reliqucs ; 

jaa  five  npon  their  unjust  purchases,  allege  their 

kiast  of  their  succession,  walk  in  their 

their  pride,  their  titles,  their  covetousness,  their 

of  God's  people ;  since  you  disclaim  their 

and  huild  their  sepulchres,  it  is  most  just  that 

il  their  fkaltM  should  be  imputed  to  you,  and  their  ini- 

^■bes  Ttsited  upon  you. 

Reaionst.  Could  you  see  no  colleges,  no  hospitals 

kam.  At  that  primero  of  piety,  the  pope  and  car- 
^isak  are  the  better  gamesters,  and  will  cog  a  die  into 
karen  before  you. 
Bowmst.  No  churches  re-edified  ? 
Aasw.  Yes,  more  churches  than  souls. 
BeaMmst.  No  learned  volumes  writ  ? 

.  So  did  the  miscreant  bishop  of  Spalato  write 

Tolumes  against  the  pope,  and  run  to  Rome 

via  he  had  done  :  ye  write  them  in  your  closets,  anH 

them  in  your  courts  r  hot  yolumists  and  cold 

a  swashbuckler  against  the  pope,  and  a  dor- 

a^ainst  the  devil,  while  the  whole  diocese  be 

■VD  with  tares,  and  none  to  resist  the  enemy,  but 

■ek  as  let  him  in  at  the  postern  ;  a  rare  superintcnd- 

cat  at  Rome,  and  a  cipher  at  home.     Hypocrites  !  the 

fnpd  faithfully  preached  to  the  poor,  the  desolate 

phihes  yisited   and  duly  fed,   loiterers  thrown  out, 

wdveft  dnren  firom  the  fold,  had  been  a  better  confuta- 

bna  of  the  pope  and  mass,  than  whole  hccatontomes 

d  mutroTersies ;  and  all  this  careering  with  spear  in 

no.  sad  dbundering  upon  the  steel  cap  of  Baronius  or 

Edlarmine. 

Reaionst.  No  seduced  persons  reclaimed  ? 

Aasw.  More  reclaimed  persons  seduced. 


Remonst  No  hospitality  kept  ? 

Answ.  Bacchanalias  good  store  in  CTcry  bishop's  fa- 
mily, and  good  glccking. 

Remonst.  No  great  offenders  punished  ? 

Answ.  The  trophies  .of  your  high  commission  are 
renowned. 

Remonst.  No  good  offices  done  for  the  public  P 

Answ.  Yes,  the  good  office  of  reducing  monarchy  to 
tyranny,  of  breaking  pacifications,  and  calumniating 
the  people  to  the  king. 

Remonst  No  care  of  the  peace  of  the  church  ? 

Answ.  No,  nor  of  the  land ;  witness  the  two  armies 
in  the  North,  that  now  lie  plundered  and  overrun  by  a 
litorgy. 

Remonst.  No  diligence  in  preaching  ? 

Answ.  Scarce  any  preaching  at  all. 

Remonst  No  holiness  in  living  P 

Answ.  No. 

Remonst.  Truly,  brethren,  I  can  say  no  more,  but 
that  the  fault  is  in  your  eyes. 

Answ.  If  you  can  say  no  more  than  this,  you  were 
a  proper  Remonstrant  to  stand  up  for  the  whole  tribe ! 

Remonst.  Wipe  them  and  look  better. 

Answ.  Wipe  your  fat  corpulencies  out  of  our  light. 

Remonst.  Yea,  I  beseech  God  to  open  them  rather 
that  they  may  see  good. 

Answ.  If  you  mean  good  prelates,  let  be  your  prayer. 
Ask  not  impossibilities. 

Remonst.  As  for  that  proverb,  *  the  bishop's  foot  hath 
been  in  it,'  it  were  more  fit  for  a  Scurra  in  Trivio,  or 
some  ribald  upon  an  alcbencb. 

Answ.  The  fitter  for  them  then  of  whom  it  was 
meant. 

Remonst.  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  say,  the  bishop's 

foot  hath  been  in  your  book,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  quite 

spoiled  by  this  just  confutation ;    for  your  proverb, 

Sapit  ollam. 

Answ.  Spoiled,  quoth  ye  P  Indeed  it  is  so  spoiled,  as 

a  good  song  is  spoiled  by  a  lewd  singer ;  or  as  the  say- 
ing is,  "  God  sends  meat,  but  the  cooks  work  their 
wills :"  in  that  sense  we  grant  your  bishop's  foot  may 
have  spoiled  it,  and  made  it  "  Sapere  ollam,"  if  not 
**  Sapere  aulam  ;"  which  is  the  same  in  old  Latin,  and 
perhaps  in  plain  English.  For  certain  your  confuta- 
tion hath  achieved  nothing  against  it,  and  left  nothing 
upon  it  but  a  foul  taste  of  your  skillet  foot,  and  a  more 
perfect  and  distinguishable  odour  of  your  socks,  than 
of  your  nightcap.  And  how  the  bishop  should  confute 
a  book  with  his  foot,  unless  his  brains  were  dropped 
into  his  great  toe,  I  cannot  meet  with  any  man  that 
can  resolve  me  ;  only  they  tell  me  that  certainly  such 
a  confutation  must  needs  be  gouty.  So  much  for  tlic 
bishop's  foot. 

Remonst.  You  tell  us  of  Bonner's  broth ;  it  is  the 
fashion  in  some  countries  to  send  in  their  kcal  in  the 
Inst  service,  and  this  it  seems  is  the  manner  among  our 
Smectymnuans. 

Answ.  Your  latter  service  at  the  high  altar  you 
mean :  but  soft,  sir,  the  feast  was  but  beg^n,  the  broth 
was  your  own,  you  have  been  inviting  the  land  to  it 
this  fourscore  years ;  and  so  long  we  have  been  your 
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slaves  to  serre  it  up  for  you,  much  against  our  wills : 
we  know  jou  have  the  beef  to  it,  readj  in  your 
kitchens,  we  are  sure  it  was  almost  sod  before  this  par- 
liament begun ;  what  direction  you  hare  giren  since 
to  your  cooks,  to  set  it  by  in  the  pantry  till  some  fitter 
time,  we  know  not,  and  therefore  your  dear  jest  is 
lost ;  this  broth  was  but  your  first  service :  Alas,  sir, 
why  do  you  delude  your  guests  ?  Why  do  not  those 
goodly  flanks  and  briskets  march  up  in  your  stately 
chargers  ?  Doubtless  if  need  be,  the  pope  that  owes 
yuu  for  mollifying  the  matter  so  well  with  him,  and 
making  him  a  true  church,  will  furnish  you  with  all 
the  fat  oxen  of  Italy. 

Remonst  Learned  and  worthy  Doctor  Moulin  shall 
tell  them. 

Answ.  Moulin  says  in  his  book  of  the  calling  of 
pastors,  that  because  bishops  were  the  reformers  of  the 
English  church,  therefore  they  were  left  remaining : 
this  argument  is  but  of  small  force  to  keep  you  in  your 
cathedrals.  For  first  it  may  be  denied  that  bishops 
were  our  first  reformers,  for  Wickliff  was  before  them, 
and  his  egregious  labours  are  not  to  be  neglected :  be- 
sides, our  bishops  were  in  this  work  but  tbe  disciples 
of  priests,  and  began  the  reformation  before  they  were 
bishops.  But  what  though  Luther  and  other  monks 
were  the  reformers  of  other  places  ?  Does  it  follow 
therefore  that  monks  ought  to  continue  P  No,  though 
Luther  had  taught  so.  And  lastly,  Moulin's  argument 
directly  makes  against  you ;  for  if  there  be  nothing  in 


it  but  this,  bishops  were  left  remaining  becaoM 
were  reformers  of  the  church,  by  as  good  a  conscq 
therefore  they  are  now  to  be  removed,  because 
have  been  the  most  certain  deformers  and  ruin 
the  church.  Thus  you  see  how  little  it  avails  j 
take  sanctuary  among  those  churches  which  i 
general  scope  of  your  actions  formerly  you  hav 
regarded  and  despised ;  however,  your  fair  words  ^ 
now  smooth  it  over  otherwise. 

Remonst  Our  bishops,  some  whereof  being  era 
with  martyrdom,  subscribed  the  gospel  with 
blood. 

Answ.  You  boast  much  of  martyrs  to  uphold 
episcopacy ;  but  if  you  would  call  to  mind  what 
bins  in  his  fifth  book  recites  from  ApolHnari 
Hierapolis,  you  should  then  hear  it  esteemed  no 
than  an  old  heretical  argument,  to  prove  a  po 
true,  because  some  that  held  it  were  martyrs ;  thi 
that  which  gave  boldness  to  the  Marcionists  and 
phryges  to  avouch  their  impious  heresies  for 
doctrine,  because  they  could  reckon  many  marti 
their  sect;  and  when  they  were  confuted  in 
points,  this  was  ever  their  last  and  stoutest  plea. 

Remonst  In  the  mean  time  I  beseech  the  G 
heaven  to  humble  you. 

Answ.  We  shall  beseech  the  same  God  to  give 
more  profitable  and  pertinent  humiliation  than  y< 
know,  and  a  less  mistaken  charitableness,  with 
peace  which  you  have  hitherto  so  perversely  misaff 
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Ir,  itaden,  to  that  same  ^eat  difficulty  of  well-doingf 
vW  we  ceitainlj  know,  were  not  added  in  most  men 
»  great  a  carelessness  of  knowing  what  they  and 
•ihasoQgfat  to  do,  we  had  been  long  ere  this,  no  doubt 
krt  aD  of  us,  much  farther  on  our  way  to  some  degree 
«f  peace  and  happiness  in  this  kingdom.     But  since 
•■r  iiafol  neg^lect  of  practising  that  which  we  know  to 
W  andoabtedly  true   and   good,  hath  brought  forth 
owag  US,  throagh  God's  just  anger,  so  great  a  diffi- 
cdky  now  to  know  that  which  otherwise  might  be  soon 
knt,  and  hath  diWded  us  by  a  controversy  of  great 
iipoitance  indeed,  but  of  no  hard  solution,  which  is 
the  more  oor  punishment ;  I  resolved  (of  what  small 
Boaient  soerer  I  might  be  thought)  to  stand  on  that 
tafc  where  I  saw  both  the  plain  authority  of  Scripture 
Vttdinj;,  and  the  reason  of  justice  and  equity  pcrsuad- 
Bg;  with  this  opinion,  which  esteems  it  more  unlike  a 
Cinsdan  to  be  a  cold  neuter  in  the  cause  of  the  church, 
Am  the  law  of  Solon  made  it  punishable  after  a  scdi- 
tin  in  the  state.     And  because  I  observe  that  fear  and 
Wl  disposition,  lukewarmness  and  sloth,  are  not  scl- 
ittBer  wont  to  cloak  themselves  under  the  affected 
lune  of  moderation,  than  true  and  lively  zeal  is  cus- 
tombly  disparaged   with   the  term  of  indiscretion, 
Wttmcss,  and  choler;  I  could  not  to  my  thinking 
kiAoor  a  good  cause  more  from  the  heart,  than  by  de- 
Mmg  it  earnestly,  as  oft  as  I  could  judge  it  to  behove 
W,  notwithstanding  any  false  name  that  could  be  in- 
vested to  wrong  or  under-value  an  honest  meaning. 
^Iitrein  although  I  have  not  doubted  to  single  forth 
■ore  than  once  such  of  them  as  were  thought   the 
ckief  and  most  nominated  opposers  on  the  other  side, 
^hnm  no  man  else  undertook;  if  I  have  done  well 
either  to  be  confident  of  the  truth,  whose  force  is  best 
lera  against  the  ablest  resistance,  or  to  be  jealous  and 
tender  of  the  hurt  that  might  be  done   among  the 
weaker  by  the  intrapping  authority  of  great  names 
tided  to  false  opinions ;  or  that  it  be  lawful  to  attribute 
■aewbat  to  gids  of  God's  imparting,  which  I  boast 
ML  but  thankfully  acknowledge,  and  fear  also  lest  at 
■y  certain  account  they  be  reckoned  to  me  rather  many 


than  few ;  or  if  lastly  it  be  but  justice  not  to  defraud 
of  due  esteem  the  wearisome  labours  and  studious 
watchings,  wherein  T  have  spent  and  tired  out  almost 
a  whole  youth,  I  shall  not  distrust  to  be  acquitted  of 
presumption  :  knowing,  that  if  heretofore  all  ages  have 
received  with  favour  and  good  acceptance  the  early  in- 
dustry of  him  that  hath  been  hopeful,  it  were  but  hard 
measure  now,  if  the  freedom  of  any  timely  spirit  should 
be  oppressed  merely  by  the  big  and  blunted  fame  of 
his  elder  adversary ;  and  that  his  sufficiency  must  be 
now  sentenced,  not  by  pondering  the  reason  he  shews, 
but  by  calculating  the  years  he  brings.  However,  as 
my  purpose  is  not,  nor  hath  been  formerly,  to  look 
on  my  adversary  abroad,  through  the  deceiving 
glass  of  otlier  men's  great  opinion  of  him,  but  at 
home,  where  I  may  find  him  in  the  proper  light  of 
his  own  worth ;  so  now  against  the  rancour  of  an 
evil  tongue,  from  which  I  never  thought  so  absurdly, 
as  that  I  of  all  men  should  be  exempt,  I  must  be 
forced  to  proceed  from  the  unfeigned  and  diligent 
inquiry  of  my  own  conscience  at  home,  (for  better 
way  I  know  not,  readers,)  to  give  a  more  true  ac- 
count of  myself  abroad  than  this  modest  confuter,  as 
he  calls  himself,  hath  given  of  me.  Albeit,  that  in 
doing  this  I  shall  be  sensible  of  two  things  which  to 
me  will  be  nothing  pleasant ;.  the  one  is,  that  not  un- 
likely I  shall  be  thought  too  much  a  party  in  mine  own 
cause,  and  therein  to  see  least :  the  other,  that  I  shall 
be  put  unwillingly  to  molest  the  public  view  with  the 
vindication  of  a  private  name  ;  as  if  it  were  worth  the 
while  that  the  people  should  care  whether  such  a  one 
were  thus,  or  thus.  Yet  those  I  entreat  who  have 
found  the  leisure  to  read  that  name,  however  of  small 
repute,  uiiworthily  defamed,  would  be  so  good  and 
so  patient  as  to  hear  the  same  pei'son  not  unneedfuUy 
defended.  I  will  not  deny  but  that  the  best  apology 
against  false  accusers  is  silence  and  sufferance,  and 
honest  deeds  set  against  dishonest  words.  And  that  I 
could  at  this  time  most  easily  and  securely,  with  the 
least  loss  of  reputation,  use  no  other  defence,  I  need 
not  despair  to  win  belief;  whether  I  consider  both  the 
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foolish  coQtri?ing  and  ridiculous  aiming  of  these  his 
slanderous  bolts,  shot  so  wide  of  any  suspicion  to  be 
fastened  on  me,  that  I  hare  oft  with  inward  content- 
ment peroeiTed  my  friends  congratulating  themseKes 
in  mj  innocence,  and  mj  enemies  ashamed  of  their 
partner's  foUj:   or  whether  I  look  at  these  present 
times,  wherein  most  men,  now  scarce  permitted  the 
libertjr  to  think  ower  their  own  concernments,  have  re- 
moTcd  the  seat  of  their  thoughts  more  outward  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  public  CTcnts :  or  whether  the  examples 
of  men,  either  noble  or  religious,  who  hare  sat  down 
lately  with  a  meek  silence  and  sufferance  under  many 
libeUous  endorsements,  may  be  a  rule  to  others,  I 
might  well  appease  myself  to  put  up  any  reproaches  in 
such  an  honourable  society  of  fellow-sufferers,  using  no 
other  defence.    And  were  it  that  slander  would  be  con- 
tent to  make  an  end  where  it  first  fixes,  and  not  seek 
to  cast  out  the  like  infamy  upon  each  thing  that  hath 
but  any  relation  to  the  person  traduced,  I  should  have 
pleaded  against  this  confuter  by  no  other  advocates 
than  those  which  I  first  commended,  silence  and  suf- 
ferance, and  speaking  deeds  against  faltering  words. 
But  when  I  discerned  hb  intent  was  not  so  much  to 
smite  at  me,  as  through  me  to  render  odious  the  truth 
which  I  had  written,  and  to  stain  with  ignominy  that 
evangelic  doctrine  which  opposes  the  tradition  of  prc- 
laty ;  I  conceived  myself  to  be  now  not  as  mine  own 
person,  but  as  a  member  incorporate  into  that  truth 
whereof  I  was  persuaded,  and  whereof  I  had  declared 
openly  to  be  a  partaker.    Whereupon  I  thought  it  my 
duty,  if  not  to  m^'self,  yet  to  the  religious  cause  I  had 
in  hand,  not  to  leave  on  my  garment  the  least  spot  or 
blemish  in  good  name,  so  long  as  God  should  give  me 
to  say  that  which  might  wipe  it  off.    Lest  those  dis- 
graces, which  I  ought  to  suffer,  if  it  so  befall  me,  for 
my  religfion,  through  my  default  religion   be  made 
liable  to  suffer  for  me.    And,  whether  it  might  not 
something  reflect  upon   those  reverent  men,  whose 
friend  I  may  be  thought  in  writing  the  Animadver- 
sions, was  not  my  last  care  to  consider;  if  I  should 
rest  under  these  reproaches,  having  the  same  common 
adversary  with  them,  it  might  be  counted  small  credit 
for  their  cause  to  have  found  such  an  assistant,  as  this 
babbler  hath  devised  me.    What  other  thing  in  his 
book  there  is  of  dispute  or  question,  in    answering 
thereto  I  doubt  not  to  be  justified ;  except  there  be 
who  wiU  condemn  me  to  have  wasted  time  in  throwing 
down  that  which  could  not  keep  itself  up.    As  for 
others,  who  notwithstanding  what  I  can  allege  have 
yet  decreed  to  misinterpret  the  intents  of  my  reply,  I 
suppose  they  would  have  found  as  many  causes  to  have 
misconceived  the  reasons  of  my  silence. 

To  begin  therefore  an  apology  for  those  animadver- 
sions, which  I  writ  against  the  Remonstrant  in  defence 
of  Smect^Tnnuus ;  since  the  preface,  which  was  pur- 
posely set  before  them,  is  not  thought  apologetical 
enough,  it  wiU  be  best  to  acquaint  ye,  readers,  before 
other  things,  what  the  meaning  was  to  write  them  in 
that  manner  which  I  did.  For  I  do  not  look  to  be 
asked  wherefore  I  writ  the  book,  it  being  no  difficulty 


to  answer,  that  I  did  it  to  those  ends,  which 

men  propose  to  themselves  when  they  writ 

wherefore  in  that  manner,  neglecting  the  main 

all  that  specious  antiquity,  which  might  stun  c 

and  not  men,  I  chose  rather  to  observe  some 

military  advantages  to  await  him  at  his  forag 

his  waterings,  and  whenever  he  felt  himself  ac 

solace  his  vein  in  derision  of  his  more  seriou 

nents.    And  here  let  me  have  pardon,  reader 

remembrance  of  that  which  he  hath  licensed  hi 

utter  contemptuously  of  those  reverend  men,  ] 

me  to  do  that  over  again,  which  some  expect  I 

excuse  as  too  freely  done ;  since  I  have  two  [i 

tions,  his  latest  insulting  in  his  short  answer,  ai 

final  patience.    I  had  no  fear,  but  that  the  au 

Smectymnuus,  to  all  the  shew  of  solidity,  wli 

Remonstrant  could  bring,  were  prepared   boi 

skill  and  purpose  to  return  a  sufficing  answ 

were  able  enough  to  lay  the  dust  and  pudder  i 

quity,  which  he  and  his,  out  of  stratagem,  are 

raise;  but  when  I  saw  his  weak  arguments 

with  sharp  taunts,  and  that  his  design  was,  if  fa 

not  refute  them,  yet  at  least  with  quips  and  so 

adages  to  vapour  them  out,  which  they,  bent  on! 

the  business,  were  minded  to  let  pass ;  by  how 

saw  them  taking  little  thought  for  their  own  i 

I  must  confess  I  took  it  as  my  part  the  less  to 

that  my  respected  friends,  through  their  own  u 

sary  patience,  should  thus  lie  at  the  merey  ol 

flirting  style;  to  be  girded  with  frumps  and 

gibes,  by  one  who  makes  sentences  by  the  sta 

if  all  above  three  inches  long  were  confiscate. 

it  seemed  an  indigfnity,  that  whom  his  whole 

could  not  move  from  their  place,  them  his  im] 

folly  should  presume  to  ride  over.    And  if  I  we 

warm  than  was  meet  in  any  passage  of  tha 

which  yet  I  do  not  yield,  I  might  use  ther 

patronage  of  no  worse  an  author  than  GresToiy  1 

who  mentioning  his  sharpness  against  Eunoi 

the  defence  of  his  brother  Basil,  holds  himsc 

provable  in  that  "  it  was  not  for  himself,  but 

cause  of  his  brother;  and  in  such  cases,**  si 

"  perhaps  it  is  worthier  pardon  to  be  angry  tha 

cooler."    And  whereas  this  confuter  taxes  the 

discourse  of  levity,  I  shall  shew  ye,  readers, 

soever  it  shall  be  objected  in  particular,  that  I  h 

swered  with  as  little  lightness  as  the  Remonstra 

given  example.     I  have  not  been  so  light  as  tl 

of  a  bishop,  which  is  the  lightest  thing  in  th< 

when  he  brings  out  his  book  of  ordination :  fd 

contrary  to  that  which  is  wont  in  releasing 

prison,  any  one  that  wiU  pay  his  fees  is  laid  ha: 

Another  reason,  it  would  not  be  amiss  thou; 

Remonstrant  were  told,  wherefore  he  was  in  tl 

usual  manner  beleaguered ;  and  this  was  it,  U 

out  of  the  heads  of  his  admirers  the  conceit  that  i 

are  not  prelatical,  are  gross-headed,  thick-witt 

terate,  shallow.    Can  nothing  then  but  episcopac 

men  to  speak  good  English,  to  pick  and  order  : 

words  judiciously  ?    Must  we  learn  from  cane 

quaint  serraonings,  interlined  with  barbarous  L 
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Sflnine  a  period,  to  wreath  an  entfaymema  with  mas- 

iBRws  dexterity  ?    I  rather  incline,  as  I  ha?e  heard  it 

ihiiiied,  that  a  Jesuit's  Italian  when  he  writes,  is  ever 

Bu^t,  thoii|^  he  be  bom  and  bred  a  Florentine,  so 

k  think,  that  from  like  causes  we  may  go  near  to  oh- 

lerve  the  same  in  the  stjle  of  a  prelate.    For  doubtless 

te  indeed  accoidin^  to  art  is  most  eloquent,  which 

tnd  approaches  nearest  to  nature  from  whence  it 

;  and  thej  express  nature  best,  who  in  their  lives 

from  her  safe  leading,  which  may  be  called 

E»soii.     So  that  how  he  should  be  truly 

Aquat  who  is  not  withal  a  good  man,  I  see  not. 

Xmrtheless,  as  oft  as  is  to  be  dealt  with  men  who 

pnif  tbemselres  in  their  supposed  art,  to  leave  them 

iKXOBable  wherein  they  will  not  be  bettered  ;  there 

be  of  those  that  esteem  prelaty  a  figment,  who  yet  can 

|ipe  if  they  can  dance,  nor  will  be  unfurnished  to  shew, 

Alt  what  the  prelates  admire  and  have  not,  others  have 

and  admiie  not.     The  knowledge  whereof,  and  not  of 

ikil  only,  but  of  what  the  Scripture  teacheth  us  how 

«e  OBght  to  withstand  the  perverters  of  the  gospel, 

me  those  other  motives,  which  gave  the  Animadver- 

■m  as  leave  to  remit  a  continual  vehemence  tlirough- 

fH  tke  book.     For  as  in  teaching  doubtless  the  spirit 

is  most  powerful,  so  arc  the  meek  only  fit 

to  be  taught :  as  for  the  proud,  the  obstinate, 

and  hkt  doctors  of  men's  devices,  be  taught  they  will 

■t,  bat  discovered  and  laid  open  they  must  be.     For 

hm  tsuk  they  admit  of  teaching,  who  have  the  condem- 

■tiai  of  God  already  upon  them  for  refusing  divine 

■taction  ?     That  is,  to  be  filled  with  their  own  de- 

fioB,  as  in  the  Proverbs  we  may  read :  therefore  we 

■iv  lafclT  imitate  the  method  that  God  uses :  *'  with 

ike  fiDward  to  be  froward,  and  to  throw  scorn  upon  tlic 

leaner.''  whom,  if  any  thing,  nothing  else  will  heal. 

hai  if  the  "  righteous  shall  laugh  at  the  destruction 

^Ae  ongodly,"  tliey  may  also  laugh  at  the  pertinacious 

ni  incurable  obstinacy,  and  at  the  same  time  be  moved 

*iA  detestation  of  their  seducing  malice,  who  employ 

aO  their  wits  to  defend  a  prelaty  usurped,  and  to  do- 

pue  that  just  government,  which  pride  and  ambition, 

jmh"  by  fine  fetches  and  pretences,  partly  by  force, 

htb  ^uldered  out  of  the  church.     And  against  such 

Uiii  of  deceivers  openly  and  earnestly  to  protest,  lest 

BT«Be  «hould  be  inquisitive  wherefore  this  or  that  man 

sfflmarder  than  others,  let  him  know  that  this  office 

r«i  not  by  agv  or  youth,  but  to  whomsoever  God  shall 

Vft  apparf^ntly  the  will,  the  spirit,  and  the  utterance. 

r«  hare  heard  the  reasons  for  which  I  thought  not 

■jvelf  exempted  from  associating  with  good  men  in 

iWir labours  towards  the  church's  welfare;  to  which, 

if  any  r*ue  broup^ht  opposition,  I  brought  my  best  re- 

*tttani:e.     If  in  requital  of  this,  and  for  that  I  have  not 

WfD  n«?:rligent  toward  the  reputation  of  my  friends,  T 

^»t  craiued  a  name  bcstuck,  or  as  I  may  say,  bedecked 

w^'inh"  reproaches  and  reviles  of  this  modest  confuter; 

VKaJX  be  ut  mc  neither  strange  nor  unwelcome,  as  that 

•tvh  could  not  come  in  a  better  time. 

Hiring  rendered  an  account  what  induced  me  to 
*ntrihnsc  animadversions  in  that  manner  as  I  writ 
*^.  1  come  now  to  see  what  the  confutation  hath  to 


say  against  them ;  but  so  as  the  confuter  shall  hear  first 
what  T  have  to  say  against  his  confutation.  And  be- 
cause he  pretends  to  be  a  great  conjcctor  at  other  men 
by  their  writings,  I  will  not  fail  to  give  ye,  readers,  a 
present  taste  of  him  from  his  title,  hung  out  like  a  toll- 
ing sign  post  to  call  passengers,  not  simply  a  confuta- 
tion, but  "  a  modest  confutation,"  with  a  laudatory  of 
itself  obtruded  in  the  very  first  word.  Whereas  a 
modest  title  should  only  inform  the  buyer  what  the  book 
contains  without  further  insinuation ;  this  officious  epi- 
thet so  hastily  assuming  the  modesty  which  others  are 
to  judge  of  by  reading,  not  the  author  to  anticipate  to 
himself  by  forestalling,  is  a  strong  presumption,  that 
his  modesty,  set  there  to  sale  in  the  frontispiece,  is  not 
much  addicted  to  blush.  A  surer  sig^  of  his  lost  shame 
he  could  not  have  given,  than  seeking  thus  unseason- 
ably to  prepossess  men  of  his  modesty.  And  seeing  he 
hath  neither  kept  his  word  in  the  sequel,  nor  omitted 
any  kind  of  boldness  in  slandering,  it  is  manifest  his 
purpose  was  only  to  rub  the  forehead  of  his  title  with 
this  word  modest,  that  he  might  not  want  colour  to  be 
the  more  impudent  throughout  his  whole  confutation. 
Next,  what  can  equally  savour  of  injustice  and  plain 
arrogance,  as  to  prejudice  and  forccondemn  his  adver- 
sary in  the  title  for  "  slanderous  and  scurrilous,"  and 
as  the  Remonstrant^s  fashion  is,  for  frivolous,  tedious, 
and  false,  not  staying  till  tlie  reader  can  hear  him 
proved  so  in  the  following  discourse  ?  Which  is  one 
cause  of  a  suspicion  that  in  setting  forth  this  pamphlet 
the  Remonstrant  was  not  unconsulted  with  :  thus  his 
first  address  was  "  an  humble  remonstrance  by  a  dutiful 
son  of  the  church,"  almost  as  if  he  had  said,  her  while- 
boy.  His  next  was,  "  a  defence"  (a  wonder  how  it 
escaped  some  praising  adjunct)  *'  against  the  frivolous 
and  false  exceptions  against  Smectymnuus,"  sitting  in 
the  chair  of  his  title-page  upon  his  ])oor  cast  adversaries 
both  as  a  judge  and  party,  and  that  before  the  jury  of 
readers  can  be  impannclled.  His  last  was  "  a  short 
answer  to  a  tedious  vindication  ;"  so  little  can  he  suffer 
a  man  to  measure  either  with  his  eye  or  judgment, 
what  is  short  or  what  tedious,  without  his  preoccupying 
direction :  and  from  hence  is  begotten  this  "  modest 
confutation  against  a  sliinderous  and  scurrilous  libel." 
I  conceive,  readers,  much  may  be  guessed  at  the  man 
and  his  book,  what  depth  there  is,  by  the  framing  of 
his  title ;  which  being  in  this  Remonstrant  so  rash  and 
unadvised  as  ye  see,  I  conceit  him  to  be  near  akin  to 
him  who  set  forth  a  ])assion  scnnon  with  a  formal  dedi- 
catory in  great  letters  to  our  Saviour.  Although  I 
know  that  all  we  do  ought  to  begin  and  end  in  his 
praise  and  glory,  yet  to  inscribe  him  in  a  void  place 
with  flourishes,  as  a  man  in  compliment  uses  to  trick 
up  the  name  of  some  esquire,  gentleman,  or  lord  para- 
mount at  common  law,  to  he  his  book-patron,  with  the 
appendant  form  of  a  ceremonious  presentment,  will 
ever  appear  among  the  judicious  to  be  hut  an  insulse 
and  fritrid  affectation.  As  no  less  was  that  before  his 
book  against  the  Brownists,  to  write  a  letter  to  a  Pro- 
sopopoiia,  a  certain  rhetorized  woman  whom  he  calls 
mother,  and  complains  of  some  that  laid  whoredom  to 
her  charge;  and  certainly  had  he  folded  his  epistle 
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with  a  superscription  to  be  de]i?ered  to  that  female 
figture  bj  any  post  or  carrier,  who  were  not  a  ubiquitaiy, 
it  had  been  a  most  miraculous  gfreeting.  We  find  the 
primitive  doctors,  as  oft  as  they  writ  to  churches, 
speaking  to  them  as  to  a  number  of  faithful  brethren 
and  sons,  and  not  to  make  a  cloudy  transmigration  of 
sexes  in  such  a  familiar  way  of  writing  as  an  epistle 
ought  to  be,  leaving  the  tract  of  common  address,  to 
run  up,  and  tread  the  air  in  metaphorical  compellations, 
and  many  fond  utterances  better  let  alone.  But  I  step 
again  to  thb  emblazoner  of  his  titlepage,  (whether  it 
be  the  same  man  or  no,  I  leave  it  in  the  midst,)  and 
here  I  find  him  pronouncing  without  reprieve,  those 
animadversions  to  be  a  slanderous  and  scurrilous  libel. 
To  which  I,  readers,  that  they  are  neither  slanderous, 
nor  scurrilous,  will  answer  in  what  place  of  his  book 
he  shall  be  found  with  reason,  and  not  ink  only,  in  his 
mouth.  Nor  can  it  be  a  libel  more  than  his  own, 
which  is  both  nameless  and  full  of  slanders ;  and  if  in 
this  that  it  freely  speaks  of  things  amiss  in  religion, 
but  established  by  act  of  state,  I  see  not  how  WicklifT 
and  Luther,  with  all  the  first  martyrs  and  reformers, 
could  avoid  the  imputation  of  libelling.  I  never 
thought  the  human  frailty  of  erring  in  cases  of  religion, 
infamy  to  a  state,  no  more  than  to  a  council :  it  had 
therefore  been  neither  civil  nor  christianly,  to  derogate 
the  honour  of  the  state  for  that  cause,  especially  when 
I  saw  the  parliament  itself  piously  and  magnani- 
mously bent  to  supply  and  reform  the  defects  and 
oversights  of  their  forefathers,  which  to  the  godly  and 
repentant  ages  of  the  Jews  were  often  matter  of  humble 
confessing  and  bewailing,,  not  of  confident  asserting 
and  maintaining.  Of  the  state  therefore  I  found  good 
reason  to  speak  all  honourable  things,  and  to  join  in 
petition  with  good  men  that  petitioned :  but  against 
the  prelates,  who  were  the  only  seducers  and  misleaders 
of  the  state  to  constitute  the  government  of  the  church 
not  rightly,  methought  I  had  not  vehemence  enough. 
And  thus,  readers,  by  the  example  which  he  hath  set 
me,  T  have  given  ye  two  or  three  notes  of  him  out  of 
his  titlepage ;  by  which  his  firstlings  fear  not  to  guess 
boldly  at  his  whole  lump,  for  that  guess  will  not  fail 
ye ;  and  although  I  tell  him  keen  truth,  yet  he  may 
bear  with  me,  since  I  am  like  to  chase  him  into  some 
good  knowledge,  and  others,  I  trust,  shall  not  mispend 
their  leisure.  For  this  my  aim  is,  if  I  am  forced  to  be 
unpleasing  to  him  whose  fault  it  is,  I  shall  not  forget 
at  the  same  time  to  be  useftil  in  something  to  the 
stander-by. 

As  therefore  he  began  in  the  title,  so  in  the  next  leaf 
he  makes  it  his  first  business  to  tamper  with  his  reader 
by  sycophanting  and  misnaming  the  work  of  bis  adver- 
sary. He  calls  it  '*  a  mime  thrust  forth  upon  the  stage, 
to  make  up  the  breaches  of  those  solemn  scenes  between 
the  prelates  and  the  Smectymnuans."  Wherein  while 
he  is  so  over-gTcedy  to  fix  a  name  of  ill  sound  upon 
another,  note  how  stupid  he  is  to  expose  himself  or  his 
own  friends  to  the  same  ignominy;  likening  those 
grave  controversies  to  a  piece  of  stagery,  or  scenework, 
where  his  own  Remonstrant,  whether  in  buskin  or  sock, 
must  of  all  right  be  counted  the  chief  player,  be  it 


boasting  Thraso,  or  Davus  that  troaUea  all  tlBiagi^  i 
one  who  can  shift  into  any  shape,  I  meddle  not ;  k 
him  explicate  who  hath  resembled  the  whole 
to  a  comedy,  for  **  tragical,"  he  says,  ^  were  too 
ous."  Nor  yet  doth  he  tell  us  what  a  mime  is,  wl 
we  have  no  pattern  from  ancient  writers,  except  warn 
fragments,  which  contain  many  acute  and  wiie  aoi 
tences.  And  this  we  know  in  Laertius,  that  the  miaa 
of  Sophron  were  of  such  reckoning  with  Flato,  as  ft 
take  them  nightly  to  read  on,  and  after  make  tkn 
hb  pillow.  Scaliger  describes  a  mime  to  be  a  poM 
intimating  any  action  to  stir  up  laughter.  Bat  tU 
being  neither  poem,  nor  yet  ridiculous,  how  is  it  ftig 
abusively  taxed  to  be  a  mime  f  For  if  every  book,  wkiai 
may  by  chance  excite  to  laugh  here  and  there,  most  k 
termed  thus,  then  may  the  dialogfues  of  Plato,  who  §m 
those  his  writings  hath  obtained  the  surname  of  dinai( 
be  esteemed  as  they  are  by  that  detractor  in  AthcMMN| 
no  better  than  mimes.  Because  there  is  scarce  ooed 
them,  especially  wherein  some  notable  sophisler  lia 
sweating  and  turmoiling  under  the  inevitable  aal 
merciless  dilemmas  of  Socrates,  but  that  he  who 
were  it  Saturn  himself,  would  be  ofien  robbed  of 
than  a  smile.  And  whereas  he  tells  us,  that  ** 
Mime  was  a  personated  grim  lowering  fool,** 
language  unwittingly  writes  fool  upon  his  own 
for  he  who  was  there  personated  was  only  the 
strant ;  the  author  is  ever  distinguished  from  die 
he  introduces.  But  in  an  iU  hour  hath  this  n 
rashness  stumbled  upon  the  mention  of  tnlmhy^  fj^ 
he  might  at  length  cease,  which  he  hath  not  yet 
he  stepped  in,  to  gall  and  hurt  him  whom  he 
aid.  Could  he  not  beware,  could  he  not  bethink 
was  he  so  uncircumspect  as  not  to  foresee,  that  M 
sooner  would  that  word  mime  be  set  eye  on  im  tk 
paper,  but  it  would  bring  to  mind  that  wretched  pA 
grimage  over  Minshew's  dictionary  called 
alter  ct  idem,"  the  idlest  and  the  paltriest  mime  that 
mounted  upon  bank  ?  Let  him  ask  ^  the  author  ai 
those  toothless  satires,"  who  was  the  maker,  or  nihm 
the  anticreator  of  that  universal  foolery,  who  ho  w 
who  like  that  other  principal  of  the  Manidieea  th 
arch  evil  one,  when  he  had  looked  upon  aD  that  kl 
had  made  and  mapped  out,  could  say  no  other  ta 
contrary  to  the  divine  mouth,  that  it  was  all  rag 
foolish.  That  grave  and  noble  invention,  whidi  IJhi 
greatest  and  sublimest  wits  in  sundry  ages,  Plato  ii 
Critias,  and  our  two  famous  countrymen,  the  ooe  ii 
bis  ''  Utopia,"  the  other  in  his  "  New  Atlantis,^ 
I  may  not  say  as  a  field,  but  as  a  mighty  conti 
wherein  to  display  the  largeness  of  their  spiiita,  i{ 
teaching  this  our  world  better  and  exacter  thiag 
than  were  yet  known  or  used:  this  petty  previd 
cator  of  America,  the  zany  of  Columbos,  (for  ao  h 
must  be  till  his  world's  end,)  having  rambled  avi 
the  huc^e  topography  of  his  own  vain  thought^  H 
marvel  if  be  brought  us  home  nothing  but  a  men  tM 
kard  drollery,  a  venereous  parjetory  for  stewa.  Col 
tainly,  he  that  could  endure  with  a  sober  pen  to  ah  aa 
devise  laws  for  drunkards  to  caioose  bj,  I  doubt  ■ 
whether  the  veiy  soberness  of  soch  a  one,  Kke  aa  wa 
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liqaoied  Silenns,  were  not  stark  drank.  Let  him  ^o 
now  and  brand  another  man  injuriousljr  with  the  name 
•f  Mime,  being  himself  the  loosest  and  most  extrava- 
Kant  Mime  that  hath  been  heard  of,  whom  no  less  than 
•Imost  half  the  world  could  serve  for  stage-room  to  play 
ike  Mime  in.  And  let  him  advise  again  with  sir  Francis 
Baeoo,  whom  be  cites  to  confute  others,  what  it  is  "  to 
lam  tbe  sins  of  Christendom  into  a  mimical  mockery, 
10  rip  np  tbe  saddest  vices  with  a  laughinpf  counte- 
especially  where  neither  reproof  nor  better 
ia  adjoined.  Nor  is  my  meaning*,  readers,  to 
shift  off  a  blame  from  myself,  by  charging  the  like 
■poa  my  accuser,  but  shall  only  desire,  that  sentence 
■ay  be  respited,  till  I  can  come  to  some  instance 
vhneto  I  maj  give  answer. 

Thus  having'  spent  his  first  onset,  not  in  confuting, 

Wt  in  a  Teasonleas  defaming  of  the  book,  the  method 

of  his  malice  hurries  him  to  attempt  the  like  against 

ihe  anthor;  not  by  proofs  and  testimonies,  but "  having 

B»  eeruin  notice  of  me,"  as  he  professes,  "  further  than 

what  he  gathers  from  the  animadversions,"  blunders  at 

mt  fir  tbe  rest,  and  flings  out  stray  crimes  at  a  vcn- 

tBR,  wUcb  be  could  never,  though  he  be  a  serpent, 

■■k  fina  anj  thing  that  I  have  written,  but  from  his 

wmm  stofled  magazine,  and  hoard  of  slanderous  invcn- 

tioH,  over  and  above  that  which  he  converted  to  venom 

in  the  drawing.     To  me,  readers,  it  happens  as  a  sin- 

fihr  coDlentment ;  and  let  it  be  to  good  men  no  light 

Mifrction,  that  the  slanderer  here  confesses,  he  has 

*■•  farther  notice  of  me  than  his  own  conjecture." 

ittongb  it  bad  been  honest  to  have  inquired,  before 

ht  HScrcd  such  infamous  words,  and  I  am  credibly  in- 

faawid  he  did  inquire ;  but  finding  small  comfort  from 

ike  intelligence  which  he  received,  whereon  to  ground 

^  faJnties  which  he   had  provided,  thought  it  his 

HUicst  cooT^«  under  a  pretended   ignorance   to  let 

4riffe  It  random,  lest  he  should  lose  his  odd  ends,  which 

kavime  penurious  book  of  characters  he  had  been 

ttDiDir  out  and  would  fain  apply.     Not  caring  to  bur- 

dea  aie  with  those  vices,  whereof,  among  whom  my 

otvcnation  hath  been,  I  have  been  ever  least  sus- 

fKled;  perhaps  not  without  some  subtlety  to  cast  me 

eavv,  by  bringing  on  me  a  necessity  to  enter  into 

eowD  praises.     In  which  argument  I  know  every 

enao  n  more  nnwillingly  drawn  to  speak,  than  the 

tRpiaing  ear  can  be  averse  to  hear.  Nevertheless, 

1  due  not  wish  to  pass  this  life  un persecuted  of 

Vi'cnNu  tongues,  for  God  hath  told  us  that  to  be  ge- 

^'■ny  praised  is  woeful,  I  shall  rely  on  his  promise 

*  WW  the  innocent  from  causeless  aspersions :  whereof 

«iB{r  luoner  can  assure  me,  than  if  I  shall  feel  him 

■■•  uniting  me  in  the  just  vindication  of  myself, 

•■"  Jtt  I  could  defer,  it  being  more  meet,  thjit  to 

■■«  oOier  matters  of  public  debatement  in  this  book 

l"^  gi^e  attendance  first,  but  that  I  fear  it  would 

J*""*  the  truth  forme  to  reason  in  her  behalf,  so 

■fill  should  suffer  my  honest  estimation  to  lie  un- 

PH  from  these  insolent  suspicions.    And  if  I  shall 

*^w  unwonted  in  justifying  myself  to  those  who 

^  *^  >ot,  ffir  else  it  would  be  needless,  let  them 

tbt  a  short  slander  will  oft-times  reach  fur- 
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ther  than  a  long  apology;  and  that  he  who  will  do 
justly  to  all  men,  must  begin  from  knowing  how,  if  it  so 
happen,  to  be  not  unjust  to  himself.   I  must  be  tbought, 
if  this  libeller  (for  now  he  shews  himself  to  be  so)  can  find 
belief,  after  an  inordinate  and  riotous  youth  spent  at 
the  university,  to  have  been  at  length  *'  vomited  out 
thence."    For  which  commodious  lie,  that  he  may  be 
encouraged  in  the  trade  another  time,  I  thank  him ; 
for  it  hath  given  me  an  apt  occasion  to  acknowledge 
publicly  with  all  grateful  mind,  that  more  than  ordi- 
nary favour  and  respect,  which  I  found  above  any  of 
my  equals  at  the  hands  of  those  courteous  and  learned 
men,  the  fellows  of  that  college  wherein  I  spent  some 
years :  who  at  my  parting,  afWr  I  had  taken  two  de- 
grees, as  the  manner  is,  signified  many  ways,  how 
much  better  it  would  content  them  that  I  would  stay ; 
as  by  many  letters  full  of  kindness  and  loving  respect, 
both  before  that  time,  and  long  after,  I  was  assured  of 
their  singular  good  affection  towards  me.  Which  being 
likewise  propensc  to  all  such  as  were  for  their  studious 
and  civil  life  worthy  of  esteem,  I  could  not  wrong  their 
judgments,  and  upright  intentions,  so  much  as  to  think 
I  had  that  regard  from  them  for  other  cause,  than  that 
I  might  be  still  encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  honest 
and  laudable  courses,  of  which  they  apprehended  I  had 
given  good  proof.  And  to  those  ingenuous  and  friendly 
men,  who  were  ever  the  countenancers  of  virtuous  and 
hopeful  wits,  I  wish  tlie  best  and  happiest  things,  that 
friends  in  absence  wish  one  to  another.  As  for  the  com- 
mon approbation  or  dislike  of  that  place,  as  now  it  is, 
that  I  should  esteem  or  disesteem  myself,  or  any  other 
the  more  for  that ;  too  simple  and  too  credulous  is  the 
confuter,  if  he  think  to  obtain  with  me,  or  any  right 
discemer.    Of  small  practice  were  that  physician,  who 
could  not  judge  by  what  both  she  or  her  sister  hath 
of  long  time  vomited,  that  the  worsen  stuff"  she  strongly 
keeps  in  her  stomach,  but  the  better  she  is  ever  keck- 
ing at,  and  is  queasy.  She  vomits  now  out  of  sickness; 
but  ere  it  will  be  well  with  her,  she  must  vomit  by 
strong  physic.     In  tlie  mean  time  that  suburb  sink,  as 
this  rude  scavenger  calls  it,  and  more  than  scurrilously 
taunts  it  with  the  plague,  having  a  worse  plague  in  his 
middle  entrail,  that  suburb  wherein  I  dwell  shall  be 
in  my  account  a  more  honourable  place  than  his  uni- 
versity.    Which  as  in  the  time  of  her  better  health, 
and  mine  own  younger  judgment,  I  never  greatly  ad- 
mired, so  now  much  less.     But  he  follows  me  to  the 
city,  still  usurping  and  forging  beyond  his  book  notice, 
which  only  he  aflinns  to  have  had ;  "  and  where  my 
morning  haunts  are,  he  wisses  not."     It  is  wonder, 
that  being  so  rare  an  alchymist  of  slander,  he  could 
not  extract   that,   as  well   as   the   university   vomit, 
and  the  suburb  sink  which  his  art  could  distil  so  cun- 
ningly ;    but  because  his  limbec   fails  him,  to  give 
him  and   envy  the  more  vexation,  I  will   tell   him. 
Those  morning  haunts   arc  where  they  should    he, 
at   home ;    not  sleeping,  or   concocting  the   surfeits 
of  an  irregular  feast,  but  up  and  stirring,  in  winter 
oAen  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awake  men  to  labour, 
or  to  devotion ;  in  summer  as  oA  with  the  hini  that 
first  rouses,  or  not  much  tardier,  to  read  good  au- 
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thore,  or  cause  them  to  be  read,  till  the  attention  be 
wearj,  or  memory  hare  its  full  fraugbt :  then  with  use- 
ful and  generous  labours  preserving  the  body's  health 
and  hardiness  to  render  lightsome,  cleai,  and  not  lump- 
ish obedience  to  the  mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
our  country's  liberty,  when  it  shall  require  firm  hearts 
in  sound  bodies  to  stand  and  cover  their  stations,  rather 
than  to  see  the  ruin  of  our  protestation,  and  the  inforce- 
ment  of  a  slavish  life.  These  are  the  morning  prac- 
tices :  proceed  now  to  the  afternoon ;  **  in  playhouses," 
he  says,  *'  and  the  bordelloes."  Your  intelligence, 
unfaithful  spy  of  Canaan  ?  He  gives  in  his  evidence, 
that  "  there  he  hath  traced  me."  Take  him  at  his 
word,  readers,  but  let  him  bring  good  sureties  ere  ye 
dismiss  him,  that  while  he  pretended  to  dog  others,  he 
did  not  turn  in  for  his  own  pleasure :  for  so  much  in 
effect  he  concludes  against  himself,  not  contented  to  be 
caught  in  every  other  gin,  but  he  must  be  such  a 
novice,  as  to  be  still  hampered  in  his  own  hemp.  In 
the  animadversions,  saith  he,  I  find  the  mention  of  old 
cloaks,  false  beards,  uightwalkers,  and  salt  lotion ; 
therefore  the  animadverter  haunts  playhouses  and  bor- 
delloes ;  for  if  he  did  not,  how  could  he  speak  of  such 
gear  ?  Now  that  he  may  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  child, 
and'yet  to  meddle  with  edged  tools,  I  turn  his  antistro- 
phon  upon  his  own  head ;  the  confutcr  knows  that  these 
things  are  the  furniture  of  playhouses  and  bordelloes, 
therefore  by  the  same  reason  **  the  confuter  himself 
hath  been  traced  in  those  places."  Was  it  such  a  dis- 
solute speech,  telling  of  some  politicians  who  were 
wont  to  eavesdrop  in  disguises,  to  say  they  were  often 
liable  to  a  nightwalking  cudgeller,  or  the  emptying  of 
a  urinal  ?  What  if  I  had  writ  as  your  friend  the  author 
of  the  aforesaid  mime,  **  Mundus  alter  et  idem,"  to 
have  been  ravished  like  some  young  Cephalus  or  Hy- 
las,  by  a  troop  of  camping  housewifes  in  Viraginea,  and 
that  he  was  there  forced  to  swear  himself  an  uxorious 
Tarlct ;  then  after  a  long  servitude  to  have  come  into 
Aphrodisia  that  pleasant  country,  that  gave  such  a 
sweet  smell  to  his  nostrils  among  the  shameless  cour- 
tezans of  Desvergonia  ?  Surely  he  would  have  then 
concluded  me  as  constant  at  the  bordello,  as  the  galley- 
slave  at  his  oar.  But  since  there  is  such  necessity  to 
the  hearsay  of  a  tire,  a  periwig,  or  a  vizard,  that  plays 
must  have  been  seen,  what  difficulty  was  there  in  that? 
when  in  the  colleges  so  many  of  the  young  divines, 
and  tliosc  in  next  aptitude  to  divinity,  have  been  seen 
so  often  upon  the  stage,  writhing  and  unboning  their 
clergy  limbs  to  all  the  antic  and  dishonest  gestures  of 
Trinculoes,  buffoons, and  bawds;  prostituting  the  shame 
of  that  ministry,  which  either  they  had,  or  were  nigh 
having,  to  the  eyes  of  courtiers  and  court  ladies,  with 
their  grooms  and  mademoiselles.  There  while  they 
acted  and  overacted,  among  other  young  scholars,  I 
was  a  spectator;  they  thought  themselves  gallant  men, 
and  I  thought  them  fools ;  they  made  sport,  and  I 
laughed  ;  they  mispronounced,  and  I  misliked ;  and  to 
make  up  the  atticism,  they  were  out,  and  I  hissed. 
Judge  now  whether  so  many  good  text-men  were  not 
sufficient  to  instnict  me  of  false  boards  and  vizards, 
without  more  expositors ;  and  how  can  this  confuter 


take  the  face  to  object  to  me  the  seeing  of  thai,  wh 
his  reverend  prelates  allow,  and  incite  their  joung  i 
ciples  to  actP  For  if  it  be  unlawful  to  sit  and  bchol 
mercenary  comedian  personating  that  which  is  Ic 
unseemly  for  a  hireling  to  do,  how  much  ipore  blai 
ful  is  it  to  endure  the  sight  of  as  vile  things  acted 
persons  either  entered,  or  presently  to  enter  into 
ministry ;  and  how  much  more  foul  and  ignomini 
for  them  to  be  the  actors ! 

But  because  as  well  by  this  upbraiding  to  mt 
bordelloes,  as  by  other  suspicious  glancings  in  his  bo 
he  would  seem  privily  to  point  me  out  to  his  reodi 
as  one  whose  custom  of  life  were  not  honest,  bat  lio 
tious;  I  shall  intreat  to  be  bom  with,  though  I  digrc 
and  in  a  way  not  often  trod,  acquaint  ye  with  the  a 
of  my  thoughts  in  this  matter,  through  the  oooiie 
my  years  and  studies.  Although  I  am  not  ignon 
how  hazardous  it  will  be  to  do  this  under  the  nose 
the  envious,  as  it  were  in  skirmish  to  change  the  ee 
pact  order,  and  instead  of  outward  actions,  to  bri 
inmost  thoughts  into  front.  And  I  must  tell  je,  m 
ers,  that  by  this  sort  of  men  I  have  been  already  bin 
at ;  yet  shall  they  not  for  me  know  how  slightly  tl 
are  esteemed,  unless  they  have  so  much  learning  oi 
read  what  in  Greek  airnpocaXia  is,  which,  together  w 
envy,  is  the  common  disease  of  those  who  censure  boi 
that  are  not  for  their  reading.  With  me  it  fores  m 
as  with  him  whose  outward  garment  hath  been  inja 
and  illbedighted ;  for  having  no  other  shift,  what  b 
but  to  turn  the  inside  outwards,  especiallyif  the  Uh 
be  of  the  same,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  modi  better  F 
if  my  name  and  outward  demeanour  be  not  evidi 
enough  to  defend  me,  I  must  make  trial,  if  the  diaeofii 
of  my  inmost  thoughts  can :  wherein  of  two  purpo 
botli  honest,  and  both  sincere,  the  one  perhaps  I  sb 
not  miss ;  although  I  fail  to  gain  belief  with  oihcis 
being  such  as  my  perpetual  thoughts  shall  here  diidi 
me,  I  may  yet  not  fail  of  success  in  persuading  sn 
to  be  such  really  themselves,  as  they  cobboC  bclii 
me  to  be  more  than  what  I  fain.  I  had  my  til 
readers,  as  others  have,  who  have  good  leaning  1 
stowed  upon  them,  to  be  sent  to  those  plnees*  wh 
the  ojnnion  was,  it  might  be  soonest  attained ;  tad 
the  manner  is,  was  not  unstudied  in  those  aotki 
which  are  most  commended  ;  whereof  some  tn 
grave  orators  and  historians,  whose  matter  mctiioi 
I  loved  indeed,  but  as  my  age  then  was,  so  I  uni 
stood  them  ;  others  were  the  smooth  elegiac  pM 
whereof  the  schools  are  not  scarce,  whom  both  fbr  I 
pleasing  sound  of  their  numerous  writing,  which 
imitation  I  found  most  easy,  and  most  agreeable 
nature's  part  in  me,  and  for  their  matter,  which  w1 
it  is,  there  be  few  who  know  not,  I  was  so  aUnred 
read,  that  no  recreation  came  to  me  better  weleoH 
for  that  it  was  then  those  years  with  me  which  aie« 
cused,  though  they  be  least  severe,  I  maybe  saved  ^ 
labour  to  remember  ye.  Whence  having  observed  th 
to  account  it  the  chief  glory  of  their  wit,  in  tholtl 
were  ablest  to  judge,  to  praise,  and  by  that 
esteem  themselves  worthiest  to  love  those  high 
tions,  which  under  one  or  other  name  they  toe' 
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I  thought  with  myself  bj  every  instinct 
ge  of  nature,  which  is  not  wont  to  be  false, 

enholdened  them  to  tbis  task,  might  with 
"ence  as  they  used  embolden  me ;  and  that 
laent,  wit,  or  elegance  was  my  share,  would 
t  appear,  and  best  value  itself,  by  how  much 
ly,  and  with  more  love  of  virtue  I  should 

nide  eara  be  absent)  the  object  of  not  unlike 
»r  albeit  these  thoughts  to  some  wiU  seem 
id  commendable,  to  others  only  pardonable, 

sort  perhaps  idle;  yet  the  mentioning  of 
will  end  in  serious.  Nor  blame  it,  readers, 
9US  to  propose  to  themselves  such  a  reward, 
ilest  dispositions  above  other  things  in  this 
ometimes  preferred :  whereof  not  to  be  scn- 
L  good  and  fair  in  one  person  meet,  argues 
sa  and  shallow  judgment,  and  withal  an  un- 
d  awainish  breast:  for  by  the  firm  settling 
Tsuasions,  I  became,  to  my  best  memory,  so 
roiicient,  that  if  I  found  those  authors  any 
aking  unworthy  things  of  themselves,  or 
of  those  names  which  before  they  had  ex- 
lis  effect  it  wrought  with  me,  from  that 
ard  their  art  I  still  applauded,  but  the  men 
i;  and  above  them  all,  preferred  the  two 
nowners  of  Beatrice  and  Laura,  who  never 
honour  of  them  to  whom  they  devote  their 
ilaying  sublime  and  pure  thoughts,  without 
ion.     And  long  it  was  not  after,  when  I  was 

in  this  opinion,  that  he  who  would  not  be 
f  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable 
ght  himself  to  be  a  true  poem;  that  is,  a 
ra  and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honourablest 
Dt  presuming  to  sing  high  praises  of  heroic 
amous  cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself  the 
e  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is  praise- 
These  reasoning,  together  with  a  certain 
9f  nature,  an  honest  haughtiness,  and  self- 
iher  of  what  I  was,  or  what  I  might  be, 
t  envy  call  pride^)  and  lastly  that  modesty, 
hous^h  not  in  the  titlepage,  yet  here  I  may 
^d  to  make  some  beseeming  profession ;  all 
dug  the  supply  of  their  natural  aid  together, 
till  above  those  low  descents  of  mind,  beneath 

must  deject  and  plunge  himself,  that  can 
salable  and  unlawful  prostitutions.     Next, 

me  out  now,  readers,)  that  I  may  tell  ye 
my  younger  feet  wandered ;  I  betook  me 
lose  lofty  fables  and  romances,  which  recount 
1  cantoes  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded  by 
rioQs  kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renown 
Christendom.  There  I  read  it  in  tlie  oath  of 
ight.  that  he  should  defend  to  the  expense  of 
Mood,  or  of  his  life,  if  it  so  befel  him,  the 
uid  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron ;  from  whence 
n  I  learned  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  sure 
,to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies,  by 
iear  adventure  of  themselves,  had  sworn ;  and 
B'l  in  the  story  afterward,  any  of  them,  by  word 
I, breaking  that  oath,  I  judged  it  the  same  fault 
V^  as  that  which  is  attributed  to  Homer,  to 


have  written  indecent  things  of  the  gods :  only  this  < 
my  mind  gave  me,  that  every  free  and  gentle  spirit,  - 
without  that  oath,  ought  to  be  bom  a  knight,  nor 
needed  to  expect  the  gili  spur,  or  the  laying  of  a 
sword  upon  his  shoulder  to  stir  him  up  both  by  his 
counsel  and  his  arms,  to  secure  and  protect  the  weak- 
ness of  any  attempted  chastity.  So  that  even  these 
books,  which  to  many  others  have  been  the  fuel  of 
wantonness  and  loose  living,  I  cannot  think  how, 
unless  by  divine  indulgence,  proved  to  me  so  many 
incitements,  as  you  have  heard,  to  the  love  and  stead- 
fast observation  of  that  virtue  which  abhors  the  socie^ 
of  bordelloes.  Thus  from  the  laureat  fraternity  of 
poets,  riper  years  and  the  ceaseless  round  of  study  and 
reading  led  me  to  the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy ;  but 
chiefly  to  the  divine  volumes  of  Plato,  and  his  equal 
Xenophon :  where,  if  I  should  tell  ye  what  I  learnt  of 
chastity  and  love,  I  mean  that  which  is  truly  so,  whose 
charming  cup  is  only  virtue,  which  she  bears  in  her 
hand  to  those  who  are  worthy ;  (the  rest  are  cheated 
with  a  thick  intoxicating  potion,  which  a  certain 
sorceress,  the  abuser  of  love's  name,  carries  about;) 
and  how  the  first  and  chiefest  office  of  love  begins  and 
ends  in  the  soul,  producing  those  happy  twins  of  her 
divine  generation,  knowledge  and  virtue:  with  such 
abstracted  sublimities  as  these,  it  might  be  worth 
your  listening,  readers,  as  I  may  one  day  hope  to  have 
ye  in  a  still  time,  when  there  shall  be  no  chidin 
not  in  these  noises,  the  adversary,  as  ye  know,  bark- 
ing at  the  door,  or  searching  for  me  at  the  bordelloes, 
where  it  may  be  he  has  lost  himself,  and  raps  up 
without  pity  the  sage  and  rheumatic  old  prelatess, 
with  all  her  young  Corinthian  laity,  to  inquire  for 
such  a  one.  Last  of  all,  not  in  time,  but  as  perfec- 
tion is  last,  that  care  was  ever  bad  of  me,  with  my 
earliest  capacity,  not  to  be  negligently  trained  in  the 
precepts  of  christian  religion :  this  that  I  have  hitherto 
related,  hath  been  to  shew,  that  though  Christianity 
had  been  but  slightly  taught  me,  yet  a  certain  re- 
servcdness  of  natural  disposition,  and  moral  discipline, 
learnt  out  of  the  noblest  philosophy,  was  enough  to 
keep  me  in  disdain  of  far  less  incontinences  than  this 
of  the  bordello.  But  having  had  the  doctrine  of  Holy 
Scripture,  unfolding  those  chaste  and  high  mysteries, 
with  timeliest  care  infused,  that  **  the  body  is  for  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the  body ;"  thus  also  I  argued 
to  myself,  Uiat  if  uuchastity  in  a  woman,  whom  St. 
Paul  terms  the  glory  of  man,  be  such  a  scandal  and 
dishonour,  then  certainly  in  a  man,  who  is  both  the 
image  and  glory  of  God,  it  must,  though  commonly 
not  so  thought,  be  much  more  deflowering  and  disho- 
nourable ;  in  that  he  sins  both  against  his  own  body, 
which  is  the  perfectcr  sex,  and  his  own  glory,  which 
is  in  the  woman ;  and  that  which  is  worst,  against 
the  image  and  glory  of  God,  which  is  in  himself.  Nor 
did  I  slumber  over  that  place,  expressing  such  high 
rewards  of  ever  accompanying  the  Lamb,  with  those 
celestial  songs  to  others  inapprehensible,  but  not  to 
those  who  were  not  defiled  with  women,  which  doubt- 
less means  fornication  ;  for  marriage  must  not  be  call- 
ed a  defilement.     Thus  large  I  have  purposely  been. 
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that  if  I  have  been  jastlj  taxed  with  this  crime,  it  maj 
come  upon  me,  after  all  this  my  confession,  with  a  ten- 
fold shame :  but  if  I  have  hitherto  deserved  no  such 
opprobrious  word,  or  suspicion,  I  may  hereby  en- 
gage myself  now  openly  to  the  faithful  observation  of 
what  I  have  professed.  I  f|^o  on  to  shew  you  the  un- 
bridled impudence  of  this  loose  railer,  who,  having 
once  begun  his  race,  regards  not  how  far  he  flies  out 
beyond  all  truth  and  shame ;  who  from  the  single  no- 
tice of  the  Animadversions,  as  he  protests,  will  under- 
take to  tell  ye  the  very  clothes  I  wear,  though  he 
be  much  mistaken  in  my  wardrobe :  and  like  a  son  of 
Belial,  without  the  hire  of  Jezebel,  charges  me  **  of 
blaspheming  God  and  the  king,"  as  ordinarily  as  he 
imagines  '*  mc  to  drink  sack  and  swear,"  merely  be- 
cause this  was  a  shred  in  his  commonplace  book,  and 
seemed  to  come  off  roundly,  as  if  he  were  some  em- 
piric of  false  accusations,  to  try  his  poisons  upon  mc, 
whether  they  would  work  or  no.  Whom  what  should 
I  endeavour  to  refute  more,  whenas  that  book,  which 
is  his  only  testimony,  returns  the  lie  upon  him ;  not 
giving  him  the  least  hint  of  the  author  to  be  eitlier  a 
swearer  or  a  sack  drinker.  And  for  the  readers,  if  they 
can  believe  me,  principally  for  those  reasons  which  I 
have  alleged,  to  be  of  life  and  purpose  neither  dishonest 
nor  unchaste,  they  will  be  easily  induced  to  think  me 
sober  both  of  wine  and  of  word  ;  but  if  I  have  been 
already  successless  in  persuading  them,  all  that  I  can 
further  say,  will  be  but  vain ;  and  it  will  be  better 
thrift  to  save  two  tedious  labours,  mine  of  excusing, 
and  theirs  of  needless  hearing. 

Proceeding  further,  I  am  met  with  a  whole  ging  of 
words  and  phrases  not  mine,  for  he  hath  maimed  them, 
and,  like  a  sly  depraver,  mangled  tliem  in  this  his 
wicked  limbo,  worse  than  the  ghost  of  Dciphobus  ap- 
peared to  his  friend  £ueas.  Here  I  scarce  know  them, 
and  he  that  would,  let  him  repair  to  the  place  in  that 
book  where  I  set  them  :  for  certainly  this  tormentor  of 
semicolons  is  as  good  at  dismembering  and  slitting 
sentences,  as  his  grave  fathers  the  prelates  have  been 
at  stigmatizing  and  slitting  noses.  By  such  handicraft 
as  this  what  might  he  not  traduce  P  Only  that  odour, 
which  being  his  own  must  needs  offend  his  sense  of 
smelling,  since  he  will  needs  bestow  his  foot  among  us, 
and  not  allow  us  to  think  he  wears  a  sock,  I  shall  en- 
deavour it  may  be  offenceless  toother  men's  ears.  The 
Remonstrant  having  to  do  with  grave  and  reverend 
men  his  adversaries,  thought  it  became  him  to  tell  them 
in  scorn,  that  "  the  bishop's  foot  had  been  in  their 
book  and  confuted  it ;"  which  when  I  saw  him  arro- 
gate, to  have  done  that  with  his  heels  that  surpassed 
the  best  consideration  of  his  head,  to  spurn  a  confuta- 
tion among  respected  men,  I  questioned  not  the  law- 
fulness of  moving  his  jollity  to  bethink  him,  what  odour 
a  sock  would  have  in  such  painful  business.  And  this 
may  have  chanced  to  touch  him  more  nearly  than  I 
was  aware,  for  indeed  a  bishop's  foot  that  hath  all  his 
toes  maugre  the  gout,  and  a  linen  sock  over  it,  is  the 
aptest  emblem  of  the  prelate  himself;  who  being  a 


pluralist,  may  under  one  surplice,  which  b  also  linen 
hide  four  benefices,  besides  the  metropolitan  toe,  aw 
sends  a  fouler  stench  to  heaven,  than  that  which  thi 
young  queasiness  retches  at  And  this  is  the  immediali 
reason  here  why  our  enraged  confuter,  that  he  may  bi 
as  perfect  a  hypocrite  as  Caiaphas,  ere  he  be  a  faigii 
priest,  cries  out,  '*  Horrid  blasphemy !"  and,  like  a  i» 
creant  Jew,  calls  for  stones.  I  beseech  ye,  fnends»  en 
the  brickbats  fly,  resolve  me  and  yourselves,  is  it  bit* 
phemy,  or  any  whit  disagreeing  from  christian  meeh 
ness,  whenas  Christ  himself,  speaking  of  nnsavooi]! 
traditions,  scruples  not  to  name  the  dunghill  and  thi 
Jakes,  for  me  to  answer  a  slovenly  wincer  of  a  eonfih 
tation,  that  if  he  would  needs  put  his  foot  to  such  a 
sweaty  service,  the  odour  of  his  sock  was  like  to  V$ 
neither  musk  nor  benjamin  ?  Thus  did  that  foolish  OMHik 
in  a  barbarous  declamation  accuse  Petrarch  of  blat^ 
phemy  for  dispraising  the  French  wines.  But  this  whUk 
follows  is  plain  bedlam  stuff,  this  is  the  demoniac  1»> 
gion  indeed,  which  tlie  Remonstrant  feared  had  ben 
against  him,  and  now  he  may  see  is  for  him.  **  Ym 
that  love  Christ,"  saith  he,  **  and  know  this  miacreafll 
wretch,  stone  him  to  death,  lest  you  smart  for  his  !•■ 
punity."  What  thinks  the  Remonstrant?  does  be  fihi 
that  such  words  as  these  should  come  out  of  bis  Aipj 
out  of  his  Trojan  horse  ?  To  give  the  watch-woid  lili 
a  Guisian  of  Paris  to  a  mutiny  or  massacre ;  to  fmt 
claim  a  croisadc  against  his  fellow-christian  now  intlii 
troublous  and  divided  time  of  the  kingdom  P  If  be  4i| 
I  shall  say  that  to  be  the  Remonstrant,  is  no  bettertbn 
to  be  a  Jesuit;  and  that  if  he  and  his  accomplied 
could  do  as  the  rebels  have  done  in  Ireland  to  the 
testants,  they  would  do  in  England  the  same  to 
that  would  no  prelates.  For  a  more  seditious  and 
cherly  speech  no  cell  of  Loyola  could  have  beUej 
against  one  who  in  all  his  writing  spake  not,  tbai  ag 
man's  skin  should  be  raised.  And  yet  this 
Sbimei,  a  hurler  of  stones,  as  well  as  a  railer, 
not  the  face  instantly  to  make  as  though  he  **  de^airai 
of  victory,  unless  a  modest  defence  would  get  it  bia*' 
Did  I  err  at  all,  readers,  to  forctel  ye,  when  first  I  ail 
with  his  title,  that  the  epithet  of  modest  there  was  I 
certain  red  portending  sign,  that  he  meant  ere  loa|[  M 
be  most  tempestuously  bold  and  shameless  ?  Nererth^ 
less,  **  he  dares  not  say  but  there  may  be  hid  in  Hi 
nature  as  much  venomous  atheism  and  profanatioBp  ai 
he  thinks  bath  broke  out  at  his  adversary's  lips  ;  hd 
he  hath  not  the  sore  running  upon  him,"  as  he  wodj 
intimate  I  have.  Now  trust  me  not,  readers,  if  I  li 
not  already  weary  of  pluming  and  footing  thissea-gdl| 
so  open  he  lies  to  strokes,  and  never  offers  at  snirtbl 
but  brings  home  the  dorrc  upon  himself.  For  if  di 
sore  be  running  upon  me,  in  all  judgment  I  bcM 
escaped  the  disease ;  but  he  who  hath  as  much  bii  ll 
him,  as  he  hath  voluntarily  confessed,  and  cannot  tfl 
pel  it,  because  he  is  dull,  (for  venomous  atheism  w«v 
no  treasure  to  be  kept  within  him  else,)  let  him  taftt 
the  part  he  hath  chosen,  which  must  needs  follow^  t 
swell  and  burst  with  his  own  inward  venom. 
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SECT.  I. 

iric,  readers,  there  is  a  kind  of  justice  obsenred 
em  that  do  e?0,  but  this  man  loves  injustice 
7  order  of  his  malice.  For  having  all  this 
csed  the  good  name  of  his  adversary  with  all 
if  licence  in  revenge  of  his  Remonstrant,  if 
i>t  both  one  perM>n,  or  as  I  am  told,  father  and 
fter  all  this  he  calls  for  satisfaction,  whenas 
If  hath  already  taken  the  utmost  farthing, 
e  hath  been  done,"  says  he,  "  to  the  person  of 
id  religious  prelate."  To  which,  something 
o  what  St.  Paul  answered  of  Ananias,  I  an- 
wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  a  holy  and 
prelate ;"  for  evil  is  written  of  those  who 
prelates.  And  finding  him  thus  in  disguise 
is  superscription  or  phylactery  cither  of  holy 
,  it  were  no  sin  to  serve  him  as  Longchamp 
Ely  was  served  in  his  disguise  at  Dover :  he 
ui  the  measure  nameless,  and  when  he  pleases 
.11  appear  as  we  are.  And  let  him  be  then 
rill,  he  shall  be  to  me  so  as  I  find  him  prin- 
For  neither  must  prelate  or  archprelate  hope 
i  himself  from  being  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
hich  is  for  him  only  to  hope  whom  true  wis- 
the  contempt  of  vulgar  opinions  exempts,  it 
tght  us  in  the  Pkalms,  that  he  who  is  in  honour 
*rstandeth  not,  is  as  the  beasts  that  perish. 
first  ^  the  manner  of  handling  that  cause," 
ondertook,  he  thinks  is  suspicious,  as  if  the 
id  the  best  words  were  not  ever  to  some  or 
picious.  But  where  is  the  offence,  the  dis- 
it  from  christian  meekness,  or  the  precept  of 
in  answering  folly  ?  When  the  Remonstrant 
froth  and  scum,  I  tell  him  there  is  none,  and 
(pare  his  ladle :  when  he  brings  in  the  mess 
I,  beef,  and  brewess,  what  stomach  in  En$r]and 
bear  to  call  for  flanks  and  briskets  ?  Capon 
'£  broth  having  been  likely  sometimes  in  the 
>m  with  Christ  and  his  apostles,  why  does  it 
tiim,  that  it  should  be  now  in  the  same  leaf, 
y  where  the  discourse  is  not  continued,  but 
t?  And  let  him  tell  me,  is  he  wont  to  say 
oth  be  not  then  name  holiest  names  over  the 
'costliest  superfluities  ?  Does  he  judge  it  fool- 
sbonest,  to  write  that  among  religious  things, 
rhen  be  talks  of  religious  tilings,  he  can  dc- 
bew  ?  Is  he  afraid  to  name  Christ  where  those 
ire  written  in  the  same  leaf,  whom  he  fears  not 
!  while  the  same  things  are  in  his  mouth  ?  Doth 
list  himself  teach  the  highest  things  by  the 
tde  of  old  bottles  and  patched  clothes?  Doth  he 
Bstrate  best  things  by  things  most  evil  ?  his 
Mnio^  to  be  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  the  right- 
un's  wbdom  to  that  of  an  unjust  steward  ?  He 
'therefore  have  done  better  to  have  kept  in  bis 
*?  bep^ars,  and  heathen  altar,  to  sacrifice  his 
^re  criticism  of  Bomolochus  to  an  unseasonable 
«<*5  fit  for  him  called  Importunity,  and  have  re- 


served  his  Greek  derivation  till  he  lecture  to  his  fresh 
men,  for  here  his  itching  pedantry  is  but  flouted. 

But  to  the  end  that  nothing  may  be  omitted,  which 
may  farther  satisfy  any  conscionable  man,  who,  not- 
withstanding what  I  could  explain  before  the  Animad- 
versions, remains  yet  unsatisfied  concerning  that  way 
of  writing  which  I  there  defended,  but  this  confuter, 
whom  it  pinches,  utterly  disapproves ;  I  shall  assay 
once  again,  and  perhaps  with  more  success.  If  there- 
fore the  question  were  in  oratory,  whether  a  vehement 
vein  throwing  out  indignation  or  scorn  upon  an  object 
that  merits  it,  were  among  the  aptest  ideas  of  speech 
to  be  allowed,  it  were  my  work,  and  that  an  easy  one, 
to  make  it  clear  both  by  the  rules  of  best  rhetoricians, 
and  the  famousest  examples  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
orations.  But  since  the  religion  of  it  is  disputed,  and 
not  the  art,  I  shall  make  use  only  of  such  reasons  and 
authorities,  as  religion  cannot  except  against.  It  will 
be  harder  to  gainsay,  than  for  me  to  evince,  that  in  the 
teaching  of  men  diversely  tempered,  diflerent  ways  are 
to  be  tried.  The  Baptist,  we  know,  was  a  strict  man, 
remarkable  for  austerity  and  set  order  of  life.  Our 
Saviour,  who  had  all  gifts  in  him,  was  Lord  to  express 
his  indoctrinating  power  in  what  sort  him  best  seem- 
ed ;  sometimes  by  a  mild  and  familiar  converse ;  some- 
times with  plain  and  impartial  home-speaking,  regard- 
less of  those  whom  the  auditors  might  think  he  should 
have  had  in  more  respect ;  otherwhile,  with  bitter 
and  ireful  rebukes,  if  not  teaching,  yet  leaving  ex- 
cuseless  those  his  wilful  impugners.  What  was  all 
in  him,  was  divided  among  many  others  the  teachers 
of  his  church  ;  some  to  be  severe  and  ever  of  a  sad 
gravity,  that  they  may  win  such,  and  check  sometimes 
those  who  be  of  nature  over-confident  and  jocund ; 
others  were  sent  more  cheerful,  free,  and  still  as  it  were 
at  large,  in  the  midst  of  an  untrespassing  honesty ;  that 
they  who  are  so  tempered,  may  have  by  whom  they 
might  be  drawn  to  salvation,  and  they  who  are  too 
scrupulous,  and  dejected  of  spirit,  might  be  often 
strengthened  with  wise  consolations  and  revivings:  no 
man  being  forced  wholly  to  dissolve  that  groundwork  of 
nature  which  God  created  in  him,  the  sanguine  to  empty 
out  all  his  sociable  liveliness,  the  choleric  to  expel  quite 
the  unsinning  predominance  of  his  anger;  but  that 
each  radical  humour  and  passion,  wrought  upon  and 
corrected  as  it  ought,  might  be  made  tlic  proper  mould 
and  foundation  of  every  man's  peculiar  gifts  and  vir- 
tues. Some  also  were  indued  with  a  staid  moderation 
and  soundness  of  argument,  to  teach  and  convince  the 
rational  and  sobermindcd ;  yet  not  therefore  that  to  be 
thought  the  only  expedient  course  of  teaching,  for  in 
times  of  opposition,  when  either  against  new  heresies 
arising,  or  old  corruptions  to  be  reformed,  this  cool  un- 
passionate  mildness  of  positive  wisdom  is  not  enough 
to  damp  and  astonish  the  proud  resistance  of  carnal  and 
false  doctors,  then  (that  I  may  have  leave  to  soar  awhile 
as  the  poets  use)  Zeal,  whose  substance  is  ethereal, 
arming  in  complete  diamond,  ascends  his  fiery  chariot 
drawn  with  two  blazing  meteors,  figured  like  beasts, 
but  of  a  higher  breed  than  any  the  zodiac  yields,  re- 
sembling two  of  those  four  which  Ezckiel  and  St.  John 
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saw ;  the  one  Tisaged  like  a  lion,  to  express  power,  hig-li 
autfaoritj,  and  indignation ;  the  other  of  countenance 
like  a  man,  to  cast  derision  and  scorn  upon  perverse 
and  fraudulent  seducers  :  with  these  the  invincible 
warrior,  Zeal,  shaking*  loosely  the  slack  reins,  drives 
over  the  heads  of  scarlet  prelates,  and  such  as  are  in- 
solent to  maintain  traditions,  bruising'  their  stiflf  necks 
under  his  flaming'  wheels.  Thus  did  the  true  prophets 
of  old  combat  with  the  false;  thus  Christ  himself,  the 
fountain  of  meekness,  found  acrimony  enough  to  be 
still  gaUing  and  vexing  the  prelatical  pharisees.  But 
ye  will  say,  these  had  immediate  warrant  from  God  to 
be  thus  bitter;  and  I  say,  so  much  the  plainer  is  it 
proved,  that  there  may  be  a  sanctified  bitterness  against 
the  enemies  of  truth.  Yet  that  ye  may  not  think  in- 
spiration only  the  warrant  thereof,  but  that  it  is  as  any 
other  virtue,  of  moral  and  general  observation,  the  ex- 
ample of  Luther  may  stand  for  all,  whom  God  made 
choice  of  before  others  to  be  of  hig'hcst  eminence  and 
power  in  reforming  the  church ;  who,  not  of  revelation, 
but  of  judgment,  writ  so  vehemently  against  the  chief 
defenders  of  old  untruths  in  the  Romish  church,  that 
his  own  friends  and  favourers  were  many  times  offended 
with  the  fierceness  of  his  spirit;  yet  he  being  cited 
before  Charles  the  FiAh  to  answer  for 'his  books,  and 
having  divided  them  into  three  sorts,  whereof  one  was 
of  those  which  he  had  sharply  written,  refused,  though 
upon  deliberation  given  him,  to  retract  or  unsay  any 
word  therein,  as  we  may  read  in  Sleidan.  Yea,  he  de- 
fends his  eagerness,  as  being  **  of  an  ardent  spirit,  and 
one  who  could  not  write  a  dull  style:"  and  affirmed, 
**  he  thought  it  God's  will,  to  have  the  inventions  of 
men  thus  laid  open,  seeing  that  matters  quietly  handled 
were  quickly  forgot."  And  herewithal  how  useful  and 
available  God  hath  made  his  tart  rhetoric  in  the  church's 
cause,  he  oflen  found  by  his  own  experience.  For  when 
he  betook  himself  to  lenity  and  romleration,  as  they 
call  it,  he  reaped  nothing  but  contempt  boUi  from  Ca- 
jetan  and  Erasmus,  from  Cocleus,  from  Ecchius,  and 
others;  insomuch  that  blaming  his  friends,  who  had  so 
counselled  him,  he  resolved  never  to  run  into  the  like 
errour :  if  at  other  times  he  seem  to  excuse  his  vehe- 
mence, as  more  than  what  was  meet,  I  have  not  ex- 
amined thmugh  his  works,  to  know  how  far  he  gave 
way  to  his  own  fervent  mind ;  it  shall  suffice  me  to 
look  to  mine  own.  And  this  I  shall  easily  a«er,  though 
it  may  seem  a  hard  saying,  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
is  purity  itself,  when  he  would  reprove  any  fault  se- 
verely, or  but  relate  things  done  or  said  with  indigna- 
tion by  others,  abstains  not  from  some  wurds  not  civil 
at  other  times  to  be  spoken.  Omitting  that  place  in 
Numbers  at  the  killing  of  Zimri  and  Cosbi ;  done  by 
Phineas  in  the  height  of  zeal,  related,  as  the  rabbins 
expound,  not  without  an  obscene  word ;  we  may  find 
in  Deuteronomy  and  three  of  the  prophets,  where  God, 
denouncing  bitterly  the  punishments  of  idolaters,  tells 
them  in  a  term  immodest  to  be  uttered  in  cool  blood, 
that  their  wives  shall  be  defiled  openly.  But  these, 
they  will  say,  were  honest  words  in  that  age  when  they 
were  spoken.  Which  is  more  than  any  rabbin  can  prove ; 
and  certainly  had  God  been  so  minded,  he  could  have 


picked  such  words  as  should  never  have  come  into  abs 
\\niat  will  they  say  to  this?  David  going  against  > 
bal,  in  the  very  same  breath  when  be  bad  just  beli 
named  the  name  of  God,  he  vows  not  ^  to  leave  a 
alive  of  Nabal's  house  that  pissetb  against  the  wal 
But  this  was  unadvisedly  spoken,  yoa  will  answer,  a 
set  down  to  aggravate  his  infirmity.  Turn  then  to  t 
first  of  Kings,  where  God  himself  uses  the  phrase, ' 
will  cut  off  from  Jeroboam  him  that  pissetb  against  1 
wall."  Which  had  it  been  an  unseemly  speech  in  I 
heat  of  an  earnest  expression,  then  we  most  condi 
that  Jonathan  or  Onkelos  the  targumfsts  were  of  den 
language  than  he  that  made  the  tongue ;  for  thej  n 
der  it  as  briefly,  '*  I  will  cut  off  all  who  are  at  jtan 
discretion,"  that  is  to  say,  so  much  discretion  as  to  hi 
nakedness.  Whereas  God,  who  is  the  author  hdh 
purity  and  eloquence,  chose  this  phrase  as  fittest 
that  vehement  character  wherein  he  spake.  Othenvi 
that  plain  word  might  have  easily  been  forbom :  wU 
the  masoreths  and  rabbinical  scholiasts,  not  wcQ  i 
tending,  have  often  used  to  blur  the  margent  with  Ki 
instead  of  Ketiv,  and  gare  us  this  insulse  role  oat 
their  Talmud,  **  That  all  words  which  in  the  law  a 
written  obscenely,  must  be  changed  to  more  m 
words:"  fools,  who  would  teach  men  to  read  man 4 
cently  than  God  thought  good  to  write.  And 
take  it  to  be  manifest,  that  indignation  against 
and  their  actions  notoriously  bad  hath  leave  and 
rity  ofttimes  to  utter  such  words  and  phrases,  as 
common  talk  were  not  so  mannerly  to  use.  That ; 
may  know,  not  only  as  the  historian  speaks,  "•  that  i 
those  things  for  which  men  plough,  build,  or  sail,  chi 
virtue,"  but  that  all  words,  and  whatsoever  maj' 
spoken,  shall  at  some  time  in  an  unwonted 
wait  upon  her  purposes. 

Now  that  the  confutant  may  also  know  as  he 
what  force  of  teaching  there  is  sometimes  in  lai 
I  shall  return  him  in  short,  that  laughter  betsfp  m 
way  of  answering  *'  a  fool  according  to  his  Ml| 
teaches  two  sorts  of  persons,  first,  the  fool  himself*^! 
to  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit,"  as  Solomon 
which  is  certainly  a  great  document  to  make  an 
man  know  himself.  Next,  it  teacheth  the 
as  much  as  scorn  is  one  of  those  punishments,  wH 
belong  to  men  carnally  wise,  which  is  oft  in  Scri^ 
declared ;  for  when  such  are  punished,^  the  simple t 
thereby  made  wise,"  if  Solomon's  rule  be  true.  Aad 
would  ask,  to  what  end  Eliah  mocked  the  false  pi 
phets  ?  was  it  to  shew  his  wit,  or  to  fulfil  his  humo« 
Doubtless  we  cannot  imagine  that  great  servant  of  O 
had  any  other  end,  in  all  which  he  there  did,  bat 
teach  and  instruct  the  poor  misled  people.  And  I 
may  frequently  read,  that  many  of  the  martyrs  in  IE 
midst  of  their  troubles  were  not  sparing  to  deride  m 
scoff  their  superstitious  persecutors.  Now  m'ajr  t 
confutant  advise  again  with  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  whcd 
Eliah  and  the  martyrs  did  well  to  turn  religion  inBi 
comedy  or  satire ;  **  to  rip  up  the  wounds  of  idola 
and  su|)erstition  with  a  laughing  countenance :"  s»  l 
for  ]>ious  gravity  the  author  here  is  matched  and  ^^ 
matched,  and  for  wit  and  morality  in  one  thatfbl^s 
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to  teach  the  truth 


Im  hhiden  ?  as  some  teachers  give  to  boys 
bankets  and  knacks  that  they  may  leani  apace." 

tlaccus  in  his  fini  satire,  and  bis  tenth : 

' Jesting  decides  great  things 

Strooglifer  and  better  oft  than  earnest  can." 

1  urge  the  same  out  of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  but 
i>nteDt  him  with  this.  And  henceforward,  if 
am,  may  know  as  well  what  are  the  bounds 
cts  of  laog-hter  and  yehement  reproof,  as  he 
wn  hitherto  how  to  deserve  them  both.  But 
^  maj  haplj  think,  or  thus  expostulate  with 

this  debatement,  who  made  jou  the  busj 
to  deal  about  this  dole  of  laughter  and  repre- 
which  no  man  thanks  your  bounty  for  ?  To 
lity  of  that  man  I  should  answer  much  after 
:  that  I,  friend  objecter,  having'  read  of  hea- 
osopbersysome  to  have  taug'ht,  that  whosoever 
It  use  his  ear  to  listen,  might  hear  the  voice  of 
D^  genius  ever  before  him,  calling,  and  as  it 
iting  to  that  way  which  is  his  part  to  follow ; 
i  the  stoics,  to  account  reason,  which  they  call 
monicon,  to  be  the  common  Mercury  conduct- 
nit  errour  those  that  give  themselves  obediently 

accordingly :  having  read  this,  I  could  not 
>  poorly  of  the  faith  which  I  profess,  that  God 
lotbing  to  those  who  had  forsaken  all  other 
lor  his,  to  be  an  inward  witness  and  warrant 
they  have  to  do,  as  that  they  should  need  to 
themselves  by  other  men's  measures,  how  to 
je  or  limit  to  their  proper  actions;  for  that 
sake  us  the  most  at  a  stand,  the  most  uncertain 
lental  wanderers  in  oar  doings,  of  all  religions 
yrld.  So  that  the  question  ere  while  moved, 
;  that  spends  thus  the  benevolence  of  laughter 
K>f  so  liberally  upon  such  men  as  the  prelates, 
m  with  a  more  just  demand,  who  he  is  not  of 
1  knowledge  never  so  mean,  under  whose  con- 
d  jerk  these  men  are  not  deservedly  fallen  ? 
can  religion  receive  any  wound  by  disgrace 
ipon  the  prelates,  since  religion  and  they  surely 
er  in  such  amity.  They  rather  arc  the  men 
c  wounded  religion,  and  their  stripes  must 
I  might  also  tell  them,  what  Electra  in 
s,  a  wu*e  virgin,  answered  her  wicked  mother, 
ight  herself  too  violently  reproved  by  her  the 
r: 

Tis  y<^u  that  say  it,  not  I ;  you  do  the  deeds, 
\iid  your  ungodly  deeds  find  me  the  words. 

Tefore  the  Remonstrant  complain  of  libels,  it 
se  he  feels  them  to  be  right  aimed.  For  I  ask 
»  before  in  the  Animadversions,  how  long  is  it 
s  hath  disrelished  libels  ?  We  never  heard  the 
utter  of  his  voice  against  them  while  they  flew 
without  control  or  check,  defaming  the  Scots 
mtans.  And  yet  he  can  remember  of  none  but 
acbii«  Nicanor,  and  **  that  he  misliked  and  cen- 
"  No  more  but  of  one  can  the  Remonstrant  re- 
*r?  What  if  I  put  him  in  mind  of  one  more  ? 
^^f  of  one  more  whereof  the  Remonstrant  in  many 
^'>«<k  may  be  thought  the  author  ?     Did  he  never 


see  a  pamphlet  intitled  after  his  own  fashion, "  A  Sur- 
vey of  that  foolish,  seditious,  scandalous,  prophane 
Libel,  the  Protestation  protested  P"  The  child  doth  not 
more  expressly  refig^ure  the  visage  of  his  father,  than 
that  book  resembles  the  style  of  the  Remonstrant,  in 
those  idioms  of  speech,  wherein  he  seems  most  to  de- 
light :  and  in  the  seventeenth  page  three  lines  together 
are  taken  out  of  the  Remonstrance  word  for  ^ord,  not 
as  a  citation,  but  as  an  author  borrows  from  himself. 
Whoever  it  be,  he  may  as  justly  be  said  to  have  libel- 
led, as  he  against  whom  he  writes :  there  ye  shall  find 
another  man  than  is  here  made  shew  of,  there  he  bites 
as  fast  as  this  whines.  '*  Vinegar  in  the  ink  "  is  there 
"  the  antidote  of  vipers."  Laughing  in  a  religious 
controversy  is  there  '*  a  thrifty  physic  to  expel  his 
melancholy."  In  the  mean  time  the  testimony  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  was  not  misalleged,  complaining  that 
libels  on  the  bishops'  part  were  uttered  openly ;  and  if 
he  hoped  the  prelates  had  no  intelligence  with  the 
libellers,  he  delivers  it  but  as  his  favourable  opinion. 
But  had  he  contradicted  himself,  how  could  I  assoil 
him  here,  more  than  a  little  before,  where  I  know  not 
how,  by  entangling  himself,  he  leaves  an  aspersion 
upon  Job,  which  by  any  else  I  never  heard  laid  to  his 
charge  P  For  having  affirmed  that  **  there  is  no  gfreater 
confusion  than  the  confounding  of  jest  and  earnest," 
presently  he  brings  the  example  of  Job,  "  glancing  at 
conceits  of  mirth,  when  he  sat  among  the  people  with 
the  gravity  of  a  judge  upon  him."  If  jest  and  earnest 
be  such  a  confusion,  then  were  the  people  much  wiser 
than  Job,  for  **  he  smiled,  and  they  believed  him  not." 
To  defend  libels,  which  is  that  whereof  I  am  next 
accused,  was  far  from  my  purpose.  I  had  not  so  little 
share  in  good  name,  as  to  give  another  that  advantage 
against  myself.  The  sum  of  what  I  said  was,  that  a 
more  free  permission  of  writing  at  some  times  might 
be  profitable,  in  such  a  question  especially  wherein  the 
magistrates  arc  not  fully  resolved ;  and  both  side^ 
have  equal  liberty  to  write,  as  now  they  have.  Not  as 
when  the  prelates  bore  sway,  in  whose  time  the  books 
of  some  men  were  confuted,  when  they  who  should 
have  answered  were  in  close  prison,  denied  the  use  of 
pen  or  paper.  And  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy  was 
then  valiantly  asserted,  when  he  who  would  have 
been  respondent  must  have  bethought  himself  withal 
how  he  could  refute  the  Clink  or  the  Gatehouse.  If 
now  therefore  they  be  pursued  with  bad  words,  who 
persecuted  others  with  bad  deeds,  it  is  a  way  to  lessen 
tumult  rather  than  to  increase  it ;  whcnas  anger  thus 
freely  vented  spends  itself  ere  it  break  out  into  action, 
though  Machiavel,  whom  he  cites,  or  any  other  Ma- 
chiavclian  priest,  think  the  contrary. 


SECT.  III. 

Now,  readers,  I  bring  ye  to  his  third  section ;  wherein 
very  cautiously  and  no  more  than  needs,  lest  I  should 
take  him  for  some  chaplain  at  hand,  some  squire  of  the 
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body  to  bis  prelate,  one  that'  serves  not  at  the  altar 
nnljr,  but  at  the  court  cupboard,  he  will  bestow  on  us 
a  pretty  model  of  himself;  and  sobs  me  out  of  half  a 
dozen  phthisical  mottoes  wherever  he  had  them,  hop- 
ping short  in  the  measure  of  convulsion-fits ;  in  which 
labour  the  agony  of  his  wit  having  escaped  narrowly, 
instead  of  well-sized  periods,  he  greets  us  with  a  quan- 
tity of  tliumb-ring  posies.  "  He  has  a  fortune  there- 
fore good,  because  he  is  content  with  it."  This  is  a 
piece  of  sapience  not  worth  the  brain  of  a  fruit  trencher; 
as  if  content  were  the  measure  of  what  is  g^ood  or  bad 
in  the  gift  of  fortune.  For  by  this  rule  a  bad  man  may 
liave  a  good  fortune,  because  he  may  be  ofltimes  con- 
tent with  it  fofmany  reasons  which  have  no  affinity 
with  virtue,  as  love  of  ease,  want  of  spirit  to  use  more, 
and  the  like.  "  And  tfierefore  content,"  he  says,  **  be- 
cause it  neither  goes  before,  nor  comes  behind  his 
merit."  Belike  then  if  his  fortune  should  go  before 
his  merit,  he  would  not  be  content,  but  resign,  if  we 
believe  him,  which  I  do  the  less,  because  he  implies, 
that  if  it  came  behind  his  merit,  he  would  be  content 
as  little.  Whereas  if  a  wise  man's  content  should  de- 
pend upon  such  a  therefore,  because  his  fortune  came 
not  behind  bis  merit,  how  many  wise  men  could  have 
content  in  this  world  ?  In  his  next  pithy  symbol  I 
dare  not  board  him,  for  he  passes  all  the  seven  wise 
masters  of  Greece,  attributing  to  himself  that  which  on 
my  life  Solomon  durst  not :  **  to  have  affections  so 
equally  tempered,  that  they  neither  too  hastily  adhere 
to  the  truth  before  it  be  fully  examined,  nor  too  lazily 
aAerward."  Which,  unless  he  only  were  exempted 
out  of  the  corrupt  mass  of  Adam,  bom  without  sin 
original,  and  living  without  actual,  is  impossible. 
Had  Solomon,  (for  it  behoves  me  to  instance  in  the 
wisest,  dealing  with  such  a  transcendant  sage  as  this,) 
had  Solomon  affections  so  equally  tempered,  as  "  not 
adhering  too  lazily  to  the  truth,"  when  God  warned 
him  of  bis  halting  in  idolatry  ?  do  we  read  that  he  re- 
pented hastily?  did  not  his  affections  lead  him  hastily 
from  an  examined  truth,  how  much  more  would  they 
lead  him  slowly  to  it  ?  Yet  this  man,  beyond  a  stoic 
apathy,  fees  truth  as  in  a  rapture,  and  cleaves  to  it ; 
not  as  through  the  dim  glass  of  his  affections,  which,  in 
this  frail  mansion  of  flesh,  arc  ever  unequally  tempered, 
pushing  forward  to  errour,  and  keeping  back  from  tnith 
ofttimes  the  best  of  men.  But  how  far  this  boaster  is 
from  knowing  himself,  let  his  preface  speak.  Some- 
thing I  thought  it  wsiS  that  made  him  so  quicksighted 
to  gather  such  strange  things  out  of  the  Animadver- 
sions, whereof  the  least  conception  could  not  be  drawn 
from  thence,  of  "suburb-sinks,"  sometimes  "out  of  wit 
and  clothes,"  sometimes  "  in  new  serge,  drinking  sack, 
and  swearing;"  now  I  know  it  was  this  equal  temper 
of  his  affections,  that  gave  him  to  see  clearer  than  any 
fennel-rubbed  serpent.  Lastly,  he  has  resolved  "  that 
neither  person  nor  cause  shall  improper  him."  I  may 
mistake  his  meaning,  for  the  word  ye  hear  is  "  impro- 
per." But  whether  if  not  a  person,  yet  a  goo<l  parson- 
age or  impropriation  bought  out  for  him,  would  not 
"  improper"  him,  because  there  may  be  a  quirk  in  the 
word,  I  leave  it  for  a  canonist  to  resolve. 


SECT.  IV. 

And  thus  ends  this  section,  or  rather  dis 
himself,  short  ye  will  say  both  in  breadth  ai 
as  in  our  own  praises  it  ought  to  be,  unless 
good  name  hath  been  wrongfully  attainted 
but  if  ye  look  at  what  he  ascribes  to  hims4 
temper  of  his  affections,"  which  cannot  any 
but  in  Paradise,  all  the  judicious  panegyri 
language  extant  are  not  half  so  prolix.  Anc 
appears  in  his  next  removal.  For  what  wit 
his  fancy  to  the  tiptoe  in  this  description  o 
and  what  with  adventuring  presently  to  si 
his  own  legs  without  the  crutches  of  his  marf 
is  the  sluice  most  commonly  that  feeds  the  c 
his  text,  he  comes  so  lazily  on  in  a  simile 
"  armfull  of  weeds,"  and  demeans  himself  i 
expression  so  like  a  dough-kneaded  thing,  tl 
not  spirit  enough  left  him  so  far  to  look  to  h 
as  to  avoid  nonsense.  For  it  mast  be  unders 
that  the  stranger,  and  not  he  who  brings  th 
would  be  deceived  in  censuring  the  field,  v 
hipshot  grammarian  cannot  set  into  right  frai 
struction,  neither  here  in  the  similitude,  nor 
lowing  reddition  thereof;  which  being  to  thi 
that  "  the  faults  of  the  best  picked  out,  and 
in  gross,  seem  monstrous,  this,"  saith  be,  " 
done,  in  pinning  on  his  sleeve  the  faults  of  ol 
if  to  pick  out  his  own  faults,  and  to  pin  tb 
others  upon  him,  were  to  do  the  same  thing 
swer  therefore  how  I  have  culled  out  the  ei 
of  the  Remonstrant  from  his  virtues,  I  am  ac 
the  dexterity  and  conveyance  of  his  nonsen 
that  for  which  he  brought  his  parable.  Bu 
other  men's  faults  I  have  pinned  upon  his 
him  shew.  For  whether  he  were  the  man  w 
the  martyrs  Foxian  confessors,  it  matters  not 
shall  step  up  before  others  to  defend  a  churc 
ment,  which  wants  almost  no  cireumstance,  I 
name,  to  be  a  plain  popedom,  a  govemm< 
changes  the  fatherly  and  ever-teaching  dis 
Christ  into  that  lordly  and  uninstructing  jui 
which  properly  makes  the  pope  Antichrist,  m 
self  an  accessory  to  all  the  evil  committed  by  1 
are  armed  to  do  mischief  by  that  undue  goi 
which  they,  by  their  wicked  deeds,  do,  with 
passive  and  unwitting  obedience  to  God,  des 
he,  by  plausible  words  and  traditions  against 
ture,  obstinately  seeks  to  maintain.  They, 
own  wickedness  ruining  their  own  unjust 
make  room  for  good  to  succeed  ;  but  he,  by 
good  upholding  the  evil  which  in  them  unci 
hinders  the  good  which  they  by  accident  let 
manifest  crimes  serve  to  bring  forth  an  ensu 
and  hasten  a  remedy  against  themselves ;  and 
ing  good  tends  to  rcinforee  their  self-punishi 
and  his  own,  by  dninir  his  best  to  delay  al 
Shall  nnt  all  the  mischief  which  other  mm  * 
to  his  chari^Cf  if  they  do  it  by  that  unchureh-1 
which  he  dt'fends  ?  Christ  saith,  "  he  that  is 
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,  is  agminst  me ;  and  lie  tLai  gathers  not  with  me, 

In  what  degree  of  enmity  to  Christ  shall  wc 

place  that  man  then,  who  so  is  with  him,  as  that  it 

■ukcs  more  a^^nst  him ;  and  so  g'athers  with  hiw, 

that  it  scatters  more  from  him  ?  Shall  it  avail  that  man 

n  mw  he  honours  the  niartjrs*  memory,  and  treads  in 

their  steps?  No;  the  pharisees  confessed  as  much  of 

ike  holy  prophets.  liet  him,  and  such  as  he,  when  they 

mt  m  their  hest  actions,  even  at  their  prayers,  look  to 

knr  that  which  the  pharisees  heard  from  John  the 

Bflpciit  when  they  least  expected,  when  they  ratlier 

htked  for  praise  from  him ;   *'  generation  of  vipers, 

who  bath  warned  ye  to  flee  from  tlic  wrath  to  come  ?" 

Kow  that  je  have  started  back  from  the  purity  of  Scrip- 

tHe.  which  is  the  only  rule  of  reformation,  to  tlie  old 

VMut  of  your  traditions;  now  that  ye  have  cither 

Iraahled  or  Icaveued  the  people  of  God,  and  the  doc- 

of  the  gospel,  with  scandalous  ceremonies  and 

liturgies,  do  ye  turn  the  use  of  that 

rhich  je  profess,  to  countenance  that  falsehood 

yc  gain  by  ?  We  also  reverence  the  martyrs,  but 

dlyoaly  opon  the  Scriptures.  And  why  we  ought  not  to 

idhf  apoa  the  martyrs,  I  shall  be  content  with  such 

my  confuter  himself  affords  me ;  w^ho  is,  I 

say  for  him,  in  that  point  as  officious  an 

as  I  would  wish  to  any  man.     For,  "  first,'* 

■ih  he,  **  there  may  be  a  martyr  in  a  wrong  cause, 

mk  as  courageous  in  suffering  as  the  best ;  sometimes 

kifood  cause  with  a  fonvard  ambition  displeasing  to 

GiL  Other  whiles  thev  that  storv  of  them  out  of  blind 

Mriflrnalicc,  may  write  many  things  of  them  untruly." 

Vtik  be  so,  as  ye  hear  his  own  confession,  with  what 

■fetv  can  the  Remonstrant  rely  upon  the  martyrs  as 

"ptfioBs  of  his  cause,"  whcnas  any  of  those  who  arc 

illeefd  for  the  approvers  of  our  liturgy  or   prelaty, 

lil^tbave  Teen,  though  not  in  a  wrong  cause,  mar- 

•yn?  Yet  whether  not  vainly  ambitious  of  that  honour, 

f~  <rwfccthtT  not  misrcported  or  misunderstood  in  those 
4or  opinions  God   only  knows.     The  testimony  of 
tilt  vi.'  l>elieve  in  religion  must  be  such  as  the  con* 
'  ideoce  may  rest  on  to  be  infallible  and  incorruptible, 
Wbich  is  only  the  word  of  God. 


SECT.  V. 

Ui3  fifth  section  finds  itself  aggrieved  that  tlic  Re- 
frant  should  be  taxed  with  the  illegal  proceeding 
tf  Ibe  hiifh  commission,  and  oath  ex  officio :  and  first, 
"  whethf-r  they  were  illegal  or  no,  it  is  more  than  he 
Ibsw*.'^  See  this  malevolent  fox !  that  tyranny  whicli 
Ae  whole  kingdom  crie<l  out  against  as  stung  with 
rs  and  scorpions,  that  tyranny  which  the  ])arlia- 
in  compa.ssion  of  tlie  church  and  commonwealth, 
htth  Hwolved  and  fetched  up  by  the  roots,  for  whicii 
k  hath  received  the  public  thanks  and  blessings  of 
s  :  this  obscure  thorn-eater  of  malice  and  de- 
as  well  as  of  quodlibets  and  sophisms,  knows 
vheilicr  it  were  illegal  or  not.     £\il,  evil  would 


be  your  rewanl,  ye  worthies  of  the  parliamcut,  if  this 
sophister  and  his  accomplices  had  the  censuring  or  the 
sounding  forth  of  your  labours.  And  that  the  Remon- 
strant cannot  wash  his  hands  of  all  the  cruelties  exer- 
cised by  the  prelates,  is  past  doubting.  They  scourged 
the  confessors  of  the  gospel,  and  he  held  the  scourgers' 
garments.  They  executed  their  rage;  and  ho,  if  he 
did  nothing  else,  defended  the  government  with  the 
oath  that  did  it,  and  the  ceremonies  which  were  the 
cause  of  it;  does  he  think  to  be  counted  guiltless  ? 


SECT.  VI. 

In  the  following  section  I  must  foretel  ye,  readers, 
the  doings  will  be  rough  and  dangerous,  tlie  baiting  of 
a  satire.  And  if  the  work  seem  more  trivial  or  boister- 
ous than  for  this  discourse,  let  the  Remonstrant  tliank 
the  folly  of  this  confuter,  who  could  not  let  a  private 
word  pass,  but  he  must  make  all  this  blaze  of  it.  I 
had  said,  that  because  the  Remonstrant  was  so  much 
offended  with  those  who  were  tart  against  the  prelates, 
sure  he  loved  toothless  satires,  which  I  took  were  as 
improper  as  a  toothed  sleekstonc.  This  champion  from 
behind  the  arras  cries  out,  that  those  toothless  satires 
were  of  the  Remonstrant's  making ;  and  arms  himself 
here  tooth  and  nail,  and  honi  to  boot,  to  sup])ly  the 
wantjof  teeth,  or  rather  of  gums  in  the  satires.  And 
for  an  onset  tells  me,  that  the  simile  of  a  sleckstone 
"  shews  I  can  be  as  bold  with  a  prelate  as  familiar 
u-ith  a  laundress."  But  docs  it  not  argue  ratlier  the 
lascivious  j)roniptness  of  his  own  fancy,  who,  from  the 
harmless  mention  of  a  sleekstonc,  eonld  neigh  out  the 
remembrance  of  his  old  conversation  among  the  vira- 
ginian  trollops  ?  }'or  me,  if  he  move  me,  I  shall  claim 
his  own  oath,  the  oath  ex  officio  against  any  priest  or 
prelate  in  the  kingdom,  to  have  ever  as  much  hated 
such  pranks  as  the  best  and  chastest  of  them  all.  That 
exce])tion  which  I  made  against  toothless  satires,  tije 
confuter  hopes  I  had  from  the  satirist,  but  is  far  de- 
ceived :  neither  have  I  ever  read  the  hobbling  distich 
which  he  means.  For  this  good  hap  T  had  from  a 
careful  education,  to  be  inured  and  seasoned  betimes 
with  the  best  and  elegantest  authors  of  the  learned 
tcmgucs,  and  thereto  brought  an  car  that  could  measure 
a  just  cadence,  and  scan  without  articulating:  rather 
nice  and  humorous  in  what  was  tolerable,  than  patient 
to  read  every  drawling  versifier.  Whence  lighting 
upon  this  title  of"  toothless  satires,"!  will  not  conceal 
yc  what  I  thought,  readers,  that  sure  this  must  be  stmie 
sucking  satire,  who  might  have  done  better  to  have 
used  his  coral,  and  made  an  end  of  breeding,  ere  he 
took  upon  him  to  wield  a  satire^s  whip.  But  when  I 
heard  him  talk  of  "  scowcring  the  rusty  swords  of  elvish 
knights,"  do  not  blame  me,  if  I  changed  my  thought, 
and  concluded  him  some  desj)crate  cutler.  But  why 
**  his  scornful  muse  could  never  abide  with  traj^ic  shoes 
her  ancles  for  to  hide,"  the  pace  of  the  verse  told  me 
that  her  ma\vkin  knuckles  were  never  sliapcn  to  that 
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rojal  buskin.  And  turning  by  chance  to  the  uxth 
satire  of  his  second  book,  I  was  confirmed ;  where  hay- 
ing begun  loftily  '*  in  Hea?en*s  universal  alphabet," 
be  falls  down  to  that  wretched  poorness  and  frigidity, 
as  to  talk  of  **  Bridge  street  in  Heaven,  and  the  Ostler 
of  Hea?en,"  and  there  wanting  other  matter  to  catch 
him  a  heat,  (for  certain  he  was  in  the  frozen  zone 
miserably  benummed,)  with  thoughts  lower  than  any 
beadle  betakes  him  to  whip  the  signposts  of  Cambridge 
alehouses,  the  ordinary  subject  of  fieshmen^s  tales,  and 
in  a  strain  as  pitiful.  Which  for  him  who  would  be 
counted  the  first  English  satire,  to  abase  himself  to,  who 
might  have  learned  better  among  the  Latin  and  Italian 
satirists,  and  in  our  own  tongue  from  the  "  Vision  and 
Creed  of  Pierce  Plowman,"  besides  others  before  him, 
manifested  a  presumptuous  undertaking  with  weak  and 
unexamined  shoulders.  For  a  satire  as  it  was  bom  out 
of  a  tragedy,  so  ought  to  resemble  his  parentage,  to 
strike  high,  and  adventure  dangerously  at  the  most 
eminent  vices  among  the  greatest  persons,  and  not  to 
creep  into  every  blind  tap-house,  that  fears  a  constable 
more  than  a  satire.  But  that  such  a  poem  should  be 
toothless,  I  still  affirm  it  to  be  a  bull,  taking  away  the 
essence  of  that  which  it  calls  itself.  For  if  it  bite  nei- 
ther the  persons  nor  the  vices,  how  is  it  a  satire  ?  And 
if  it  bite  either,  how  is  it  toothless  ?  So  that  toothless 
satires  are  as  much  as  if  he  had  said  toothless  teeth. 
What  we  should  do  therefore  with  this  learned  com- 
ment upon  teeth  and  horns,  which  hath  brought  this 
confutant  into  his  pedantic  kingdom  of  Cornucopia,  to 
reward  him  for  glossing  upon  horns  even  to  the  Hebrew 
root,  I  know  not;  unless  we  should  commend  him  to 
be  lecturer  in  East-cheap  upon  St.  Luke's  day,  when 
they  send  their  tribute  to  that  famous  haven  by  Dept- 
ford.  But  we  are  not  like  to  escape  him  so.  For  now 
the  worm  of  criticism  works  in  him,  he  will  tell  us  the 
derivation  of  **  German  rutters,  of  meat,  and  of  ink," 
which  doubtless,  rightly  applied  with  some  gall  in  it, 
may  prove  good  to  heal  this  tetter  of  pedagogism  that 
bespreads  him,  with  such  a  tenesmus  of  originating, 
that  if  he  be  an  Arminian,  and  deny  original  sin,  all  the 
etymologies  of  his  book  shall  witness,  that  his  brain  is 
not  meanly  tainted  with  that  infection. 


SECT.  VII. 

His  seventh  section  labours  to  cavil  out  the  flaws 
which  were  found  in  the  Remonstrant's  logic;  who 
having  laid  down  for  a  general  proposition,  that "  civil 
polity  is  variable  and  arbitrary,"  from  M'hence  was  in- 
ferred logically  upon  him,  that  he  had  concluded  the 
polity  of  England  to  be  arbitrary,  for  general  includes 
particular ;  here  his  defendant  is  not  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, that  the  Remonstrant's  proposition  was  sophistical 
by  a  f;illacy  called  ad  plures  interrogationes :  which 
sounds  to  me  somewhat  strange,  that  a  Remonstrant 
of  that  pretended  sincerity  should  bring  deceitful  and 
double-dealing  propositions  to  the  parliament    The 


truth  is,  he  had  let  slip  a  shrewd  paasige  ere  I 
aware,  not  thinking  the  conclusion  would  turn 
him  with  such  a  terrible  edge,  and  not  knowin 
to  wind  out  of  the  briars,  he,  or  his  substitute, 
more  willing  to  lay  the  integrity  of  his  logic  to 
and  g^nt  a  fallacy  in  his  own  major,  where  n 
than  to  be  forced  to  uphold  the  inference.  F< 
distinction  of  possible,  and  lawful,  is  ridicalous 
sought  for  in  that  proposition ;  no  man  doubtiii 
it  is  possible  to  change  the  form  of  civil  poUtj 
that  it  is  held  lawful  by  that  major,  the  word 
trary"  implies.  Nor  will  this  hdp  him,  to  dei 
it  is  arbitrary  **  at  any  time,  or  by  any  nnderb 
(which  are  the  limitations  invented  by  him  sine 
when  it  stands  as  he  will  have  it  now  by  his  ; 
edition,  *'  civil  polity  is  variable,  but  not  at  anj 
or  by  any  undertakers,"  it  will  result  upon  him, 
then  at  some  time, -and  by  some  undertakers  ii 
And  so  he  goes  on  mincing  the  matter,  till  he 
with  something  in  Sir  Francis  Bacon ;  then  be 
heart  again,  and  holds  his  major  at  large.  But 
by,  as  soon  as  the  shadow  of  Sir  Francis  hath  le 
he  falls  off  again  warping,  and  warping,  till  he 
to  contradict  himself  in  diameter;  and  denies  flat 
it  is  '*  either  variable  or  arbitrary,  being  once  sc 
Which  third  shift  is  no  less  a  piece  of  laug^tc 
before  the  polity  was  settled,  how  could  it  be  ti 
whenas  it  was  no  polity  at  all,  but  either  an  anai 
a  tyranny  ?  That  limitation  therefore,  of  after-sc 
is  a  mere  tautology.  So  that,  in  fine,  his  formei 
tion  is  now  recanted,  and  ^  civil  polity  is  neithc 
able  nor  arbitrary." 


SECT.  VIII. 

Whatever  else  may  persuade  me,  that  this  o 
tion  was  not  made  without  some  assistance  or 
of  the  Remonstrant,  yet  in  this  eighth  section  t 
hand  was  not  greatly  intermixed,  I  can  easily  I 
For  it  begins  with  this  surmise,  that  **  not  hav 
accuse  the  Remonstrant  to  the  king,  I  do  it  to  tl 
liament ;"  which  conceit  of  the  man  deariy  sho 
king  out  of  the  parliament,  and  makes  two  bo 
one.  Whereas  the  Remonstrant,  in  the  epistle 
last  **  Short  Answer,"  gives  his  sopposal,  ^  thi 
cannot  be  severed  in  the  rights  of  their  several  ct 
ments."  Mark,  readers,  if  they  cannot  be  sev< 
what  is  several,  (which  casts  a  bull's  eye  to  g 
with  the  toothless  satires,)  how  should  they  be  i 
in  their  common  concernments,  the  welfare  of  ti 
by  due  accusation  of  such  as  are  the  common 
anccs,  among  which  I  took  the  Remonstrant  to  1 
And  therefore  if  I  accused  him  to  the  pariiai 
was  the  same  as  to  accuse  him  to  the  king.  ^ 
casts  it  into  the  dish  of  I  know  not  whom,  **  tb 
flatter  some  of  the  house,  and  libel  others  who 
sciences  made  them  vote  contrary  to  some  procec 
Those  some  proceedings  can  be  undentood  of  i 
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cfae  Wt  the  depntj^s  execution.    And  can  this  pri?ate 
MKOdor  of  malecontent,  at  the  rery  instant  when  he 
pfrtends  to  extol  the  parliament,  afTord  thus  to  blur 
«f«r,  rather  than  to  mention,  that  public  triumph  of 
tkir  justice  and  oonstancj,  so  high,  so  g^lorious,  so 
miriBfr  to  the  fainted  commonwealth,  with  such  a 
and    murmuring  expression  as  to  call  it 
]»oceedingB  ?  And  jet  immediately  he  falls  to 
',  as  if  he  were  the  onlj  man  that  rejoiced  at 
But  I  shall  discover  to  ye,  readers,  that 
tUi  hk  pimising  of  them  is  as  full  of  nonsense  and 
kUmCic  foppery,  as  his  meaning  he  himself  discovers 
(I  ke  &0  of  close  malignity.    His  first  encomium  is, 
'tkit  the  sun  looks  not  upon  a  braver,  nobler  convoca- 
6m  than  is  that  of  king,  peers,  and  commons."    One 
tUag  I  beg  of  ye,  readers,  as  ye  bear  any  zeal  to 
fcining,  to  elegance,  and  that  which  is  called  decorum 
ii  the  writing  of  praise,  especially  on  such  a  noble  ar- 
ye  would  not  he  offended,  though  I  rate  this 
lubber  according  to  bis  deserts.    Where  didst 
learn  to  be  so  aguish,  so  pusillanimous,  thou  losel 
of  wrV,  as  against  all  custom  and  use  of  speech 
the  bi|{h  and  sovereign  court  of  parliament,  a 
?  Was  this  the  flower  of  all  the  synonimas 
volaminous  papers,  whose  best  folios  are  predes- 
to  no  better  end  than  to  make  winding-sheets  in 
fcr  pilcbers?  Couldst  thou  presume  thus  with  one 
speaking  to  clap  as  it  were  under  hatches  the 
with  all  his  peers  and  gentry  into  square  caps 
■i  ■*M»tr;>li  hoods  ?  How  well  dost  thou  now  appear 
li he  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  that  could  find  ^  Bridge 
tfictt  and  alehouses  in  heaven  ?"  Why  didst  thou  not, 
li  be  his  perfect  imitator,  liken  the  king  to  the  vice- 
(kucellor,  and  the  lords,  to  the  doctors?  Neither  is 
ikb  in  indi^piity  only  but  a  reproach,  to  call  that  in- 
n"«iable  residence  of  justice  and  liberty,  by  such  an 
«^iM:»  name  as  now  a  **  convocation"  is  become,  whicii 
Vfjobd  be  nothing  injured,  though  it  were  styled  the 
bone  of  hondasfe,  wherenut  so  many  cruel  tasks,  so 
■■raojust  burdens  have  been  laden  upon  the  bruised 
owKimctrs  of  so  many  Christians  throughout  the  land. 
Bat  vkich  of  those  worthy  deeds,  whereof  wc  and  our 
foamty  mu^t  confess  this  parliament  to  have  done  so 
nur  and  mi  noble,  which  of  those  memorable  acts 
onn  first  into   his  praises  ?   None  of  all,  not  one. 
^^itwill  he  then  praise  them  for."*  Not  for  any  thing 
M?.hut  for  deferring  to  do,  for  deferring  to  clwstise 
bit  Wwd  and  insolent  conipriests  :  not  that  they  have 
Mrred  all,  but  that  he  hopes  thoy  will  remit  what  is 
w  Mind.     For  the  rest  of  his  oratory  that  follows, 
» jsst  is  it  in  the  language  of  stall  epistle  nonsense, 
ibi  if  he  wlio  made  it  can  understand  it,  I  deny  not 
bat  tksi  he  may  deserve  for  his  pains  a  cast  doublet. 
Wbn  a  man  would  look  he  should  vent  something  of 
bii  Sim,  xs  ever  in  a  set  speech  the  manner  is  with 
bn  that  kuow^  any  thing,  he,  lest  we  should  not  take 
MQri-  enoii'p^h  of  his  barren  stupidity,  declares  it  by 
li^trt,  and  refers  us  to  odd  remnants  in  his  topics. 
Stryet  rontrut  with  the  wonted  room  of  bis  mar<;iii, 
b«t  be  inu«4  cut  out  large  docks  and  creeks  into  his  text, 
tvuiidf:  the  foolish  frigate  of  his  unseasonable  autho-  | 


rities,  not  therewith  to  praise  the  parliament,  but  to 
tell  them  what  he  would  have  them  do.  What  else 
there  is,  he  jumbles  together  in  such  a  lost  construction, 
as  no  man,  either  lettered  or  unlettered,  will  be  able  to 
piece  up.  I  shall  spare  to  transcribe  him,  but  if  I  do 
him  wrong  let  me  be  so  dealt  with. 

Now  although  it  be  a  digression  from  the  ensuing 
matter,  yet  because  it  shall  not  be  said  I  am  apter  to 
blame  others  than  to  make  trial  myself,  and  that  I  may 
afler  this  harsh  discord  touch  upon  a  smoother  string 
awhile  to  entertain  myself  and  him  that  list,  with  some 
more  pleasing  fit,  and  not  the  least  to  testify  the  gra- 
titude which  I  owe  to  those  public  benefactors  of  their 
country,  for  the  share  I  enjoy  in  the  common  jieace 
and  good  by  their  incessant  labours;   I  shall  be  so 
troublesome  to  this  declaimcr  for  once,  as  to  shew  him 
what  he  might  have  better  said  in  their  praise ;  wherein 
I  must  mention  only  some  few  things  of  many,  for 
more  than  that  to  a  digression  may  not  be  granted. 
Although  certainly  their  actions  are  worthy  not  thus  to 
be  spoken  of  by  the  way,  yet  if  hereafter  it  befall  mc 
to  attempt  something  more  answerable  to  their  great 
merits,  I  perceive  how  hopeless  it  will  be  to  reach  the 
height  of  their  praises  at  the  accomplishment  of  that 
expectation  that  waits  upon  their  noble  deeds,  the  un- 
finishing  whereof  already  surpasses  what  others  before 
them  have  led  enacted  with  tlicir  utmost  performance 
through  many  ages.    And  to  the  end  we  may  be  confi- 
dent that  what  they  do,  proceeds  neither  from  uncertain 
opinion,  nor  sudden  counsels,  but  from  mature  wisdom, 
deliberate  virtue,  and  dear  aflection  to  the  public  good ; 
I  shall  begin  at  that  which  made  them  likeliest  in  the 
eyes  of  good  men  to  effect  those  things  for  the  recovery 
of  decayed  religion  and  the  connnonwealth,  which  they 
who  were  best  minded  had  long  wished  for,  but  few, 
as  the  times  then  were  desperate,  had  the  courage  to 
hoj)e  for.     First,  therefore,  tlie   most  of  them  being 
either  of  ancient  and  high  nohility,  or  at  least  of  known 
and  well  reputed  ancestry,  which  is  a  great  advantage 
towards  virtue  one  way,  hut  in  respect  of  wealth,  ease, 
and  flattery,  which  accompany  a  nice  and  tender  edu- 
cation,  is  as  much  ahinderance  another  way  :  the  good 
which  lay   before  them  they  took,  in   imitating  the 
worthiest  of  their  ])rogenitors ;  and  the  evil  which  as- 
saulted their  younger  years  by  the  temptation  of  riches, 
high  birth,  and  that  usual  bringing  up,  perhaps  too 
favourable  and  too  remiss,  through  the  strength  of  an 
inbred  goodness,  and  with  the  help  of  divine  grace, 
that  had  marked  them  out  for  no  mean  purposes,  they 
nobly  overcame.     Vet  had  they  a  greater  danger  to 
cope  with  ;  for  being  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of 
learning,  and  sent  to  those  places  which  were  intended 
to  be  the  seed  plots  of  piety  and  the  liberal  arts,  but 
were  become  the  nurseries  of  superstition  and  empty 
spf.'ciilation,  as   they  were   prosperous   against   those 
vices  which    grow   upon   youth  out  of  idleness   and 
superfluity,  so  were  they  happy  in  working  off  the 
harms  of  their  abused  studies  and  laboui*s;   correct- 
ing  by    tlic   clearness   of   their   own   judgment    the 
errours  of  tlieir  misinstruction,  and  were,  as   David 
was,  wiser  than  their  teachers.     And  although  their 
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lot   fell  into  such  times,  and  to  be  bred  in  snch 
places,  where  if  they  chanced  to  be  taug^ht  anj  things 
good,  or  of  their  own  accord  had  leanit  it,  thej  migrht 
see  that  presently  untaught  them  by  the  custom  and  ill 
example  of  their  elders ;  so  far  in  all  probability  was 
their  youth  from  being  misled  by  the  single  power  of 
example,  as  their  riper  years  were  known  to  be  un- 
moved with  the  baits  of  preferment,  and  undaunted  for 
any  discouragement  and  terrour  which  appeared  often 
to  those  that  loved  religion  and  their  native  liberty ; 
whick  two  things  God  hath  inseparably  knit  tosrethcr, 
and  hath  disclosed  to  us,  that  they  who  seek  to  corrupt 
our  religion,  arc  the  same  that  would  enthral  our  civil 
liberty.    Thus  in  the  midst  of  all  disadvantages  and 
disrespects,  (some  also  at  last  not  without  imprisonment 
and  open  disgraces  in  the  cause  of  their  country,)  hav- 
ing given  proof  of  themselves  to  be  better  made  and 
framed  by  nature  to  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue, 
than  others  under  the  holiest  precepts  and  best  exam- 
ples have  been  headstrong  and  prone  to  vice;  and 
having  in  all  the  trials  of  a  firm  ingrafted  honesty  not 
oftener  buckled  in  the  conflict  than  given  every  oppo- 
sition the  foil ;  this  moreover  was  added  by  favour 
from  heaven,  as  an  ornament  and  happiness  to  their 
virtue,  that  it  should  be  neither  obscure  in  the  opinion 
of  men,  nor  eclipsed  for  want  of  matter  equal  to  illus- 
trate itself;  God  and  man  consenting  in  joint  approba- 
tion to  choose  them  out  as  worthiest  above  others  to  be 
both  the  great  reformers  of  the  church,  and  the  restorers 
of  the  commonwealth.     Nor  did  they  deceive  that  ex- 
pectation which  with  the  eyes  and  desires  of  their 
country  was  fixed  upon  them ;  for  no  sooner  did  the 
force  of  so  much  united  excellence  meet  in  one  globe 
of  brightness  and  efficacy,  but  encountering  the  daz- 
zled resistance  of  tyranny,  they  gfave  not  over,  though 
their  enemies  were  stron<if  and  subtle,  till  they  had  laid 
her  groveling  upon  the  fatal  block ;  with  one  stroke 
winning  again  our  lost  liberties  and  charters,  which 
our  forefathers  aAer  so  many  battles  could  scarce  main- 
tain.   And  meeting  next,  as  I  may  so  resemble,  with 
the  second  life  of  tyranny  (for  she  was  grown  an  am- 
biguous monster,  and  to  be  slain  in  two  shapes)  guard- 
ed with  superstition,  which  hath  no  small  power  to 
captivate  the  minds  of  men  otherwise  most  wise,  they 
neither  were  taken  with  her  mitred  hypocrisy,  nor 
terrified  with  the  push  of  her  bestial  boms,  but  break- 
ing them,  immediately  forced  her  to  unbend  tlie  pon- 
tifical brow,  and  recoil ;  which  repulse  only  g^ven  to 
the  prelates  (that  we  may  imagine  how  happy  their 
removal  would  be)  was  the  producement  of  such  glo- 
rious efifects  and  consequences  in  the  church,  that  if  I 
should  compare  tliem  with  those  exploits  of  highest 
fame  in  poems  and  pane,4yrics  of  old,  I  am  certain  it 
would  but  diminish  and  impair  their  worth,  who  are 
now  my  argument ;  for  those  ancient  worthies  deliver- 
ed men  from  such  t^Tants  as  were  content  to  in  force 
only  an  outward  obedience,  letting  the  mind  be  as  free 
as  it  could ;  but  these  have  freed  us  from  a  doctrine  of 
tyranny,  that  offered  violence  and  corruption  even  to 
the  inward  persuasion.  They  set  at  liberty  nations  and 
cities  of  men  good  and  bad  mixed  together ;  but  these 


opening  the  prisons  and  dungeons,  called  out  of 
ness  and  bonds  the  elect  martyrs  and  witoesses  ol 
Redeemer.  They  restored  the  body  to  ease  and  w( 
but  these,  the  oppressed  conscience  to  that  fn 
which  is  the  chief  prerogative  of  the  gospel ;  t 
off  those  cruel  burdens  imposed  not  by  necesd 
other  tyrants  aune  wont  for  the  safeguard  of  tbeir 
but  laid  upon  our  necks  by  the  strange  wilfulnet 
wantonness  of  a  needless  and  jolly  persecutor  < 
Indifference.  Lastly,  some  of  those  ancient  deli 
have  had  immortal  praises  for  preserving  tbeir  cit 
from  a  famine  of  com.  But  these,  by  this  only  n 
of  an  unholy  heirarchy,  almost  in  a  moment  reph 
ed  with  saving  knowledge  their  country  nigh  faoa 
for  want  of  that  which  should  feed  their  souls, 
this  being  done  while  two  armies  in  the  field 
glazing  on,  the  one  in  reverence  of  such  nobl 
quietly  gave  back  and  dislodg^ ;  the  other,  s| 
Uie  unruliness,  and  doubted  fidelity  in  some.regin 
was  either  persuaded  or  compelled  to  dbband  ai 
tire  home.  With  such  a  majesty  had  their  wisdo 
girt  itself,  that  whereas  others  had  levied  war  to  si 
a  nation  that  sought  for  peace,  they  sitting  be 
peace,  could  so  many  miles  extend  the  force  of 
single  words,  as  to  overawe  the  dissolute  stoutm 
an  armed  power  secretly  stirred  up  and  almost 
ag^nst  them.  And  having  by  a  solemn  protes( 
vowed  themselves  and  the  kingdom  anew  to  6o< 
his  service,  and  by  a  prudent  foresight  above  what 
fathers  thought  on,  prevented  the  dissolution  and 
trating  of  their  designs  by  an  untimely  breakin| 
notwithstanding  all  the  treasonous  plots  against  1 
all  the  rumours  either  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
have  not  been  yet  brought  to  change  their  constai 
solution,  ever  to  think  fearlessly  of  their  own  sal 
and  hopefully  of  the  commonwealth:  which 
gained  them  such  an  admiration  from  all  good 
that  now  they  hear  it  as  their  ordinary  surname, 
saluted  the  fathers  of  their  country,  and  sit  as 
among  daily  petitions  and  public  thanks  flowii 
upon  them.  Which  doth  so  little  yet  exalt  the 
their  own  thoughts,  that,  with  all  gentle  affabilitj 
courteous  acceptance,  they  both  receive  and  return 
tribute  of  thanks  which  is  tendered  them ;  testil 
their  zeal  and  desire  to  spend  themselves  as  it 
piece-meal  upon  the  grievances  and  wrongs  of 
distressed  nation  ;  insomuch  that  the  meanest  arti 
and  labourers,  at  other  times  also  women,  and  ofie 
younger  sort  of  servants  assembling  with  their 
plaints,  and  that  sometimes  in  a  less  humble  g^iae 
for  petitioners,  have  gone  with  confidence,  that  nc 
their  meanness  would  be  rejected,  nor  their  simp] 
contemned ;  nor  yet  their  urgency  distasted  eithi 
the  dig^iity,  wisdom,  or  moderation  of  that  sup 
senate ;  nor  did  they  depart  unsatisfied.  And  in 
if  we  consider  the  general  concourse  of  suppliant 
free  and  ready  admittance,  the  willing  and  speed 
dress  in  what  is  possible,  it  will  not  seem  much  c 
wise,  than  as  if  some  divine  commission  from  he 
were  descended  to  take  into  hearing  and  commisei 
the  long  remediless  afflictions  of  this  kingdom ; 
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k  Mt  tint  none  more  than  themselfes  labour  to  remoye 
and  diTcit  such  thoughts,  lest  men  should  place  too 
mcb  confidence  in  their  persons,  still  referring'  us  and 
Mr  prayers  to  him  that  can  grant  all,  and  appointing 
lkeBN>nthljr  return  of  public  fasts  and  supplications. 
Acfelore  the  more  they  seek  to  humble  themselyes,  the 
■we  docs  God,  hy  manifest  signs  and  testimonies, 
finbly  honour  their  proceedings ;  and  sets  them  as  the 
■ctiatois  of  this  his  coyenant,  which  he  offers  us  to 
.   Wicked  men  daily  conspire  their  hurt,  and  it 
to  nothing;  rebellion  rages  in  our  Irish  proyince, 
kit,  vith  miraculous  and  lossless  yictories  of  few  against 
ly,  b  daily  discomfited  and  broken ;  if  wc  neglect 
^is  early  pledge  of  God's  inclining  towards  us,  by 
ibf  slackness  of  our  needful  aids.  And  whereas  at  other 
Qtoes  we  count  it  ample  honour  when  God  youchsafes 
to  Bake  man  the  instrument  and  subordinate  worker 
ef  bis  gracious  will,  such  acceptation  haye  their  prayers 
with  him.  that  to  them  he  hath  been  pleased  to 
himself  the  agent,  and  immediate  performer  of 
ikdr  desires;  dissolying  their  difficulties  when  they 
■e  thought  inexplicable,  cutting  out  ways  for  them 
where  no  passage  could  be  seen ;  as  who  is  there  so 
fCfardless  of  diyine  Proyidence,  that  from  late  occur- 
will  not  confess.^  If  therefore  it  be  so  high  a 
when  men  are  preferred  to  be  but  the  inferior 
of  good  things  from  God,  what  is  it  when  God 
koneif  condescends,  and  works  with  his  own  hands  to 
Ufl  the  requests  of  men  ?  Which  I  Icaye  with  them  as 
(ke  fifatest  praise  that  can  belong  to  human  nature : 
Ml  that  we  should  think  they  arc  at  the  end  of  their 
{MotB  progress,  but  that  they  will  go  on  to  follow  his 
Ai«i|rfacy  leading",  who  seems  to  haye  thus  coyenanted 
wiik  them ;  that  if  the  will  and  the  endcayour  shall  be 
thein.  die  performance  and  the  perfecting  shall  be  his. 
WbcLCr  only  it  is  that  I  haye  not  feared,  though  many 
viw  Dcn  have  miscarried  in  praising  great  designs 
6f^  the  utmost  event,  because  I  see  who  is  their  as- 
wUQt,  who  is  their  confederate,  who  hath  engaged  his 
CBiipiitent  arm  to  support  and  crown  with  success  their 
^tfc,  their  fortitude,  their  just  and  magnanimous  ac- 
bon*^  till  he  have  brought  to  pass  all  that  expected  good 
vhii-h.  his  servants  trust,  is  in  his  thoughts  to  bring  upon 
thsilind  in  the  full  and  perfect  reformation  of  his  church. 
Tkas  far  I  have  digressed,  readers,  from  my  former 
idH<?ct;  but  intd  such  a  path,  as  I  doubt  not  ye  will 
i|p«*e  with  me,  to  be  much  fairer  and  more  delightful 
than  \h*:  roadway  I  was  in.  And  how  to  break  oif  sud- 
denly into  thoi&e  jarring  notes  which  this  confuter  hath 
tr;  m^.  I  roust  be  wary,  unless  I  can  provide  against 
HEfMinsr  the  ear,  as  some  musicians  are  wont  skilfully 
to&n  out  of  one  key  into  another,  without  breach  of  har- 
■fODv.    Br  gmtd  lurk  therefore  his  ninth  section  is  spent 
ia!DAUTnfulel»'gy,rertain  passionate  soliloquies, and  two 
wfc/il*  pages  of  internigatories  that  praise  the  Remon- 
rnri  even  to  the  sonneting  of"  his  fresh  cheek,  quick 
•T^t..  TiHin«i  tongue,  agil  hand,  and  nimble  invention." 
In  his  tenth  section  he  will  needs  erect  figures,  and 
t*ll  fMrtunfrs ;  #'  I  am  no  bishop,"  he  says,  **  I  was  never 
hrpi  to  it."    Let  me  tell  therefore  this  wizard,  since  he 
<^-.Dl.itr<>  sn  right,  that  he  may  know  there  be  in  the 


world,  and  I  among  those,  who  nothing  admire  his 
idol  a  bishopric ;  and  hold  that  it  wants  so  much  to 
be  a  blessing,  as  that  I  rather  deem  it  the  merest,  the 
falsest,  the  most  unfortunate  gift  of  fortune.  And  were 
tne  punishment  and  misery  of  being  a  prelate  bishop 
terminated  only  in  the  person,  and  did  not  extend  to 
the  affliction  of  the  whole  diocese,  if  I  would  wish 
any  thing  in  the  bitterness  of  soul  to  mine  enemy,  I 
would  wish  him  the  biggest  and  fattest  bishopric.  But 
he  proceeds ;  and  the  familiar  belike  informs  him,  that 
"  a  rich  widow,  or  a  lecture,  or  both,  would  content 
me:"  whereby  I  perceive  him  to  be  more  ignorant  in  , 
his  art  of  divining  than  any  gipsy.  For  this  I  cannot 
omit  without  ingratitude  to  that  Providence  above, 
who  hath  ever  bred  me  up  in  plenty,  although  my  life 
hatli  not  been  unexpensive  in  learning,  and  voyaging 
about ;  so  long  as  it  shall  please  him  to  lend  me  what 
he  hath  hitherto  thought  good,  which  is  enough  to 
serve  me  in  all  honest  and  liberal  occasions,  and  some- 
thing over  besides,  I  were  unthankful  to  that  highest 
bounty,  if  I  should  make  myself  so  poor,  as  to  solicit 
needily  any  such  kind  of  rich  hopes  as  this  fortune- 
teller dreams  of.  And  that  he  may  further  learn  how 
his  astrology  is  wide  all  the  houses  of  heaven  in  spell- 
ing marriages,  I  care  not  if  I  tell  him  thus  much  pro- 
fessedly, though  it  be  the  losing  of  my  rich  hopes,  as 
he  calls  them,  that  I  think  with  them  who,  both  in  pru- 
dence and  elegance  of  spirit,  would  choose  a  virgin  of 
mean  fortunes  honestly  bred,  before  the  wealthiest 
widow.  The  fiend  therefore,  th.at  told  our  Chaldean 
the  contrary,  was  a  lying  fiend.  His  next  venom  he 
utters  against  a  prayer,  which  he  found  in  the  Animad- 
versions, angry  it  seems  to  find  any  prayers  but  in  the 
service  book ;  he  dislikes  it,  and  I  therefore  like  it 
the  better.  "  It  was  theatrical,"  he  says ;  and  yet  it 
consisted  most  of  Scripture  language  ;  it  had  no  rubric 
to  be  sung  in  an  antic  cope  upon  the  stage  of  a  high 
altar.  "  It  was  bigmoutbcd,"  he  says ;  no  marvel,  if 
it  were  framed  as  the  voice  of  three  kingdoms;  neither 
was  it  a  prayer  so  much  as  a  hymn  in  prose,  frequent 
both  in  the  prophets,  and  in  human  authors;  therefore 
the  style  was  greater  tlian  for  an  ordinary  prayer.  "  It 
was  an  astonishing  prayer."  I  thank  him  for  that  con- 
fession, so  it  was  intended  to  astound  and  to  astonish 
the  guilty  prelates;  and  tliis  confuter  confesses,  tliat 
with  him  it  wrought  that  effect.  But  in  that  which 
follows,  he  does  not  play  the  sootlisayer,  but  the  dia- 
bolic slanderer  of  prayers.  "  It  was  made,"  he  says, 
"  not  so  much  to  please  God,  or  to  benefit  the  weal 
public,"  (how  dares  the  viper  judge  tliat.^)  •*  hut  to 
intimate,"  saith  he,  "  your  good  abilities  to  her  that  is 
your  rich  hopes,  your  Maronilla."  How  hard  is  it 
when  a  man  meets  with  a  fool,  to  keep  his  tongue  from 
folly  !  That  were  miserable  indeed  to  be  a  courtier  of 
Maronilla,  and  withal  of  such  a  hapless  invention,  as 
that  no  way  should  he  left  me  to  present  my  nieniiing 
but  to  make  myself  a  canting  probationer  of  ori^^ons. 
The  Remonstrant,  when  he  was  as  young  as  I,  could 

"Teach  each  hollow  grove  to  sound  his  love. 
Wearying  echo  with  one  changeless  word." 

Toothless  Saiires. 
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And  so  be  well  inii^fat,  aiid  all  his  auditory  besides 
with  his  "teach  each." 

"  Whether  so  me  Kst  my  lovely  tboaghts  to  sing, 
Come  dance  ;e  nimble  dryads  by  my  side. 
Whiles  1  report  my  fortunes  or  my  loves.** 

Toothless  Satires. 

Delicious!  he  had  that  whole  bevy  at  command 
whether  in  morrice  or  at  maypole;  whilst  I  by  this 
figiirc^aster  must  be  ima^ned  in  such  distress  as  to 
sue  to  Maronilla,  and  yet  left  so  impoverished  of  what 
to  say,  as  to  turn  my  liturgy  into  my  lady's  psalter. 
Bcliefe  it,  graduate,  I  am  not  altogether  so  rustic,  and 
nothing*  so  irreligious,  but  as  far  distant  from  a  lec- 
turer, as  the  merest  laic,  for  any  consecrating  hand  of 
a  prelate  that  shall  ever  touch  me.  Yet  I  shall  not 
decline  the  more  for  that,  to  speak  my  opinion  in  the 
controversy  next  moved,  "  whether  the  people  may  be 
allowed  for  competent  judges  of  a  minister's  ability." 
For  how  else  can  be  fulfilled  that  which  God  hath  pro- 
mised, to  pour  out  such  abundance  of  knowledge  upon 
all  sorts  of  men  in  the  times  of  the  gospel  ?  How  should 
the  people  examine  the  doctrine  which  is  taught  them, 
as  Christ  and  his  apostles  continually  bid  them  do? 
How  should  they  "  discern  and  beware  of  false  pro- 
phets, and  try  every  spirit,"  if  they  must  be  thought 
unfit  to  judge  of  the  minister's  abilities  ?  The  apostles 
ever  laboured  to  persuade  the  christian  flock,  that  they 
**  were  called  in  Christ  to  all  perfectness  of  spiritual 
knowledge,  and  full  assurance  of  understanding  in  the 
mystery  of  God."  But  the  non-resident  and  plurality- 
gaping  prelates,  the  gulfs  and  whirlpools  of  benefices, 
but  the  dry  pits  of  all  sound  doctrine,  that  they  may 
the  better  preach  what  they  list  to  their  sheep,  are  still 
possessing  them  that  they  are  sheep  indeed,  without 
judgment,  without  understanding,  "  the  very  beasts  of 
mount  Sinai,"  as  this  confuter calls  them;  which  words 
of  theirs  may  serve  to  condemn  them  out  of  their  own 
mouths,  and  to  shew  the  gross  contrarieties  that  are  in 
their  opinions :  for  while  none  think  the  people  so  void 
of  knowledge  as  the  prelates  think  them,  none  are  so 
backward  and  malignant  as  they  to  bestow  knowledge 
upon  them ;  both  by  suppressing  the  frequency  of  ser- 
mons, and  the  printed  explanations  of  the  English 
Bible.  No  marvel  if  the  people  turn  beasts,  when  their 
teachers  themselves,  as  Isaiah  calls  them,  "  are  dumb 
and  greedy  dogs,  that  can  never  have  enough,  ignor- 
ant, blind,  and  cannot  understand ;  who  while  they 
all  look  their  own  way,  every  one  for  his  gain  from  his 
quarter,"  bow  many  parts  of  the  land  are  fed  with 
u  indy  ceremonies  instead  of  sincere  milk ;  and  while 
one  prelate  enjoys  the  nourishment  and  right  of  twenty 
ministers^  how  many  waste  places  are  left  as  dark  as 
**  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  sitting  in  the  region  and  sha- 
dow of  death,"  without  preaching  minister,  without 
light.  So  little  care  they  of  beasts  to  make  them  men, 
that  by  their  sorcerous  doctrine  of  formalities,  they  take 
the  way  to  transfonn  them  out  of  christian  men  into 
judaizing  beasts.  Had  they  but  taught  the  land,  or 
suffered  it  to  be  taught,  as  Christ  would  it  should  have 
been  in  all  plenteous  dispensation  of  the  word,  then  the 
poor  mechanic  might  have  so  accustomed  his  ear  to 


good  teaching,  as  to  have  discerned  between  faithi 
teachers  and  false.  But  now,  with  a  most  inhuma 
cruelty,  they  who  have  put  out  the  people's  eyes,  i 
proach  them  of  their  blindness;  just  as  the  Pbarise 
their  true  fathers  were  wont,  who  could  not  enda 
that  the  people  should  be  thought  competent  judges 
Christ's  doctrine,  although  we  know  they  judged  I 
better  than  those  great  rabbies :  yet  ^  this  pei^e,**  ■■ 
they,  ^  that  knows  not  the  law  is  accursed."  We  na 
not  the  authority  of  Pliny  brought  to  tell  us,  the  peop 
cannot  judge  of  a  minister :  yet  that  hurts  not  F 
as  none  can  judge  of  a  painter,  or  statuary,  but  he  wl 
is  an  artist,  that  is,  either  in  the  practice  or  theor 
which  is  oAen  separated  from  the  practice,  and  jodgn 
learnedly  without  it;  so  none  can  judge  of  a  chiiilii 
teacher,  but  he  who  hath  either  the  practice,  or  the  kno* 
ledge  of  christian  religion,  though  not  so  aitfail 
digested  in  him.  And  who  almost  of  the  meaaa 
Christians  hath  not  heard  the  Scriptures  often  read  hm 
his  childhood,  besides  so  many  sermons  and  lectMi 
more  in  number  than  any  student  hath  heard  in  phih 
sophy,  whereby  he  may  easily  attain  to  know  when  1 
is  wisely  taught,  and  when  weakly  ?  whereof  tin 
ways  I  remember  are  set  down  in  Scriptore ;  the  m 
is  to  read  often  that  best  of  books  written  to  this  pa 
pose,  that  not  the  wise  only,  but  the  simple  and  ^p^m 
ant,  may  learn  by  them ;  the  other  way  to  know  af 
minister  is,  by  the  life  he  leads,  whereof  th^  meanfli 
understanding  may  be  apprehensive.  The  last  way  I 
judge  aright  in  this  point  is,  when  he  who  judges, liil 
a  christian  life  himself.  Which  of  these  three  wiD  A 
confuter  affirm  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  a  plain  ■ 
tizan  ?  And  what  reason  then  is  there  left,  wberelai 
he  should  be  denied  his  voice  in  the  election  of  ki 
minister,  as  not  thought  a  competent  discemer  ?  Il  j 
but  arrogance  therefore,  and  the  pride  of  a  metiqilg 
sical  fume,  to  think  that  '*  the  mutinous  rabble  "  (fori 
he  calls  the  christian  congregation)  **  would  be  so  nil 
taken  in  a  clerk  of  the  university,"  that  were  to  be  tkd 
minister.  I  doubt  me  those  clerks,  that  think  so,  ai 
more  mistaken  in  themselves ;  and  what  with  traantin 
and  debauchery,  what  with  false  grounds  and  tli 
weakness  of  natural  faculties  in  many  of  them,  (it  Im 
ing  a  maxim  in  some  men  to  send  the  simplest  of  tiie 
sons  thither,)  perhaps  there  would  be  found  among  tlwi 
as  many  unsolid  and  corrupted  judgments  both  in  d« 
trine  and  life,  as  in  any  other  two  corporations  of  111 
bigness.  This  is  undoubted,  that  if  any  carpenter,  amid 
or  weaver,  were  such  a  bungler  in  his  trade,  aa-  tf 
greater  number  of  them  are  in  their  profession,  he  wod 
starve  for  any  custom.  And  should  he  exercise  bit  H 
nufacture  as  little  as  thej  do  their  talents,  he  would  il 
get  his  art ;  and  should  he  mistake  his  tools  as  tbej^ 
theirs,  he  would  mar  all  the  work  he  took  in  bam 
How  few  among  them  that  know  to  write,  or  spemk  J 
a  pure  style ;  much  loss  to  distinguish  the  ideas, 
various  kinds  of  style  ;  in  Latin  barbarous,  and  oft 
without  solecisms,  declaiming  in  rugged  and 
laneous  gear  blown  together  by  the  four  winds,  and  i 
their  choice  preferring  the  gay  rankness  of  Apakil 
Amobius,  or  any  modem  fustianist,  before  the  nalh 
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Litioisiiis  of  Cicero.     In  the  Greek  tongfue  most  of 

libem  unlettered,  or  ^  uuentered  to  an jr  sound  proficiency 

in  tkote  attic  masters  of  moral  wisdom  and  eloquence." 

Is  the  Hebrew  text,  which  is  so  necessary  to  be  under- 

flood,  except  it  be  some  few  of  them,  their  lips  are 

■tterij  nncireumcised.     No  less  are  they  out  of  the 

waj  in  philosophy,  pestering  their  heads  with  the 

oylesi  dotages  of  old  Paris  and  Salamanca.    And  that 

vkiek  ii  the  main  point,  in  their  sermons  affecting  the 

fmfat>  and  postils  of  friars  and  Jesuits,  but  scorning 

ndd^bting'  the  reformed  writers;  insomuch  that  the 

koer  Mrt  among  them  will  confess  it  a  rare  matter  to 

har  a  trae  edifying  sermon  in  either  of  their  g^at 

tAwthcs ;  and  that  such  as  are  most  hummed  and  ap- 

fbaded  there,  would  scarcely  be  suffered  the  second 

beving  in  a  ^rrare  congpregation  of  pious  Christians. 

Is  there  cause  why  these  men  should  OTerwean,  and  be 

m  fueasy  of  the  rude  multitude,  lest  their  deep  worth 

ihoald  be  nnderralued  for  want  of  fit  umpires  ?    No, 

mj  matriculated  confutant,  there  will  not  want  in  any 

wgifgation  of  this  island,  that  hath  not  been  alto- 

fdher  famished  or  wholly  perverted  with  prelatish 

leaven;   there  will  not  want  divers  plain  and  solid 

that  have  learned  by  the  experience  of  a  good 

lee,  what  it  is  to  be  well  taught,  who  will  soon 

kok  ihroagh  and  through  both  the  lofty  nakedness  of 

TNf  ktinizing'  barbarian,  and  the  finical  gooseiy  of 

-neat  sermon  actor.    And  so  I  leave  you  and  your 

atarsy"  as  you  term  them,  *' of  either  horizon," 

I  suppose  either  hemisphere,  unless  you  will 

W  rificaloos  in  your  astronomy :  for  the  rational  hori- 

m  is  heaven  is  but  one,  and  the  sensible  horizons  in 

cvtk  are  innnmcrable ;  so  that  your  allusion  was  as 

tnumuus  as  your  stars.     But  that  you  did  well  to 

fin^aostieate  them  all  at  lowest  in  the  horizon ;  that  is, 

<ilherfeerain<if  biifger  than  they  are  through  the  mist 

aivipoar  which  they  raise,  or  else  sinking  and  wasted 

totbesDoflr  in  their  western  socket 


SECT.  XI. 

H»  eleventh  section  intends  I  know  not  what,  unless 

itclo^  m  with  the  residue  of  his  phlegmatic  sloth, 

6cia^ing  with  a  heavy  pulse  the  "  expedience  of  set 

bftay*  which  no  question  but  to  some,  and  for  some 

tine  may  be  permitted,  and  perhaps  there  may  be 

Btfolly  set  forth  by  the  church  a  common  dircct(»ry  of 

poblic  prayer,  especially  in  the  administration  of  the 

ttcnment^.     But  that  it  should  therefore  be  enforced 

where  both   minister  and  people  profess  to  liave  no 

■eed,  but  to  be  scandalized  by  it,  that,  I  hope,  every 

•ranfile  Christian  will  deny  :  and  the  reasons  of  such 

^ii]  the  confuter  him^lf,  as  his  bounty  still,  is  to  his 

ii^cr%.ary,  will  give  us  out  of  his  affirmation.     First 

•ah  he,  "  God  in  his  pr(»videncc  hath  chosen  some  to 

•fsA  (ithers,  and  pray  for  others,  as  ministers  and 

fWw^"    Whence  I  gather,  that  however  tlie  faculty 

"f  «tht-r*  may  be,  yet  that  they  whom  God  hath  set 


apart  to  his  ministry,  are  by  him  endued  with  an  ability 
of  prayer ;  because  their  ofiice  is  to  pray  for  others, 
and  not  to  be  the  lip-working  deacons  of  other  men's 
appointed  words.  Nor  is  it  easily  credible,  that  he  who 
can  preach  well,  should  be  unable  to  pray  well ;  whenas 
it  is  indeed  the  same  ability  to  speak  affirmatively,  or 
doctriually,  and  only  by  changing  the  mood,  to  speak 
prayingly.  In  vain  therefore  do  they  pretend  to  want 
utterance  in  prayer,  who  can  find  utterance  to  preach. 
And  if  prayer  be  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  why  do  they 
admit  those  to  the  ministry,  who  want  a  main  gifl  of 
their  function,  and  prescribe  gifted  men  to  use  that 
which  is  the  remedy  of  another  man's  want ;  setting 
them  their  tasks  to  read,  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  stands 
ready  to  assist  in  his  ordinance  with  the  gift  of  free 
conceptions  ?  What  if  it  be  granted  to  the  infirmity 
of  some  ministers  (though  such  seem  rather  to  be  half 
ministers)  to  help  themselves  with  a  set  form,  shall  it 
therefore  be  urged  upon  the  plenteous  graces  of  others? 
And  let  it  be  granted  to  some  people  while  they  are 
babes,  in  christian  gifts,  were  it  not  better  to  take  it 
away  soon  after,  as  we  do  loitering  books  and  inter- 
li Deary  translations  from  children ;  to  stir  up  and  exer- 
cise that  portion  of  the  Spirit  which  is  in  them,  and 
not  impose  it  upon  congregations  who  not  only  deny 
to  need  it,  but  as  a  thing  troublesome  and  offensive, 
refuse  it  ?  Another  reason  which  he  brings  for  liturgy, 
is  **  the  preserving  of  order,  unity,  and  piety;"  and 
the  same  shall  be  my  reason  against  liturgy.  For  I, 
readers,  shall  always  be  of  this  opinion,  that  obedience 
to  the  spirit  of  God,  rather  than  to  the  fair  seeming 
pretences  of  men,  is  the  best  and  most  dutiful  order 
that  a  Christian  can  observe.  If  the  Spirit  of  God 
manifest  the  gift  of  prayer  in  his  minister,  what  more 
seemly  order  in  the  congregation,  than  to  go  along 
with  tliat  man  in  our  devoutest  aficctions  P  For  him 
to  abridge  himself  by  reading,  and  to  forestall  himself 
in  those  petitions,  which  he  must  either  omit,  cr  vainly 
repeat,  when  he  comes  into  the  pulpit  under  a  shew 
of  order,  is  the  greatest  disorder.  Nor  is  unity  less 
broken,  especially  by  our  liturgy,  though  this  author 
would  almost  bring  the  communion  of  saints  to  a  com- 
munion of  liturgical  words.  For  what  other  reformed 
church  holds  communion  with  us  by  our  liturgy,  and 
does  not  ratlier  dislike  it  ?  And  among  ourselves,  who 
knows  it  not  to  have  been  a  perpetual  cause  of  disunion? 
I..aslly,  it  hinders  piety  rather  than  sets  it  forward, 
being  more  apt  to  weaken  the  spiritual  faculties,  if  the 
people  be  not  weaned  from  it  in  due  time;  as  the  daily 
pouring  in  of  hot  waters  quenches  the  natural  heat. 
For  not  <»nly  the  body  and  the  mind,  but  also  the  im- 
provement of  God's  Spirit,  is  quickened  by  using. 
Whereas  they  who  will  ever  adhere  to  liturgy,  bring 
themselves  in  tlic  end  to  sucli  a  pass  by  overmuch 
leaniiiic,  as  to  lose  even  the  legs  of  their  devotion. 
Those  inconvcnicncies  and  dangers  follow  the  coni])el- 
ling  of  set  forms :  but  that  the  toleration  of  the  English 
liturgy  now  in  use  is  more  dangerous  than  the  com- 
pelling of  any  other,  which  the  reformed  chunhcs  use, 
these  reasons  follriwing  may  evince.  To  contend  that 
it  is  fantastical,  if  not  senseless  in  some  places,  were  a 
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copious  argument,  especiaUj  in  the  Responsorics. 
For  snch  alternations  as  are  there  used  must  be  bjr 
sereral  persons ;  but  the  minister  and  the  people  can- 
not  so  sever  their  interests,  as  to  sustain  several  per- 
sons; he  being  the  onlj  mouth  of  the  whole  body 
which  he  presents.  And  if  the  people  praj,  he  being 
silent,  or  they  ask  any  one  thing,  and  he  another,  it 
either  changes  the  property,  making  the  priest  the 
people,  and  the  people  the  priest,  by  turns,  or  else 
makes  two  persons  and  two  bodies  representative  where 
there  should  be  but  one.  Which,  if  it  be  nought  else, 
must  needs  be  a  strange  quaintness  in  ordinary  prayer. 
The  like,  or  worse,  may  be  said  of  the  litany,  wherein 
neither  priest  nor  people  speak  any  intire  sense  of 
themselves  throughout  the  whole,  I  know  not  what  to 
name  it;  only  by  the  timely  contribution  of  their  parted 
stakes,  closing  up  as  it  were  the  schism  of  a  sliced 
prayer,  they  pray  not  in  vain,  for  by  this  means  they 
keep  life  between  them  in  a  piece  of  gaping  sense, 
and  keep  down  the  sauciness  of  a  continual  rebounding 
nonsense.  And  hence  it  is,  that  as  it  hath  been  far 
from  the  imitation  of  any  warranted  prayer,  so  we  all 
know  it  hath  been  obvious  to  be  the  pattern  of  many  a 
jig.  And  he  who  hath  but  read  in  good  books  of  de- 
votion and  no  more,  cannot  be  so  either  of  ear  or  judg- 
ment unpractised  to  distinguish  what  is  grave,  patheti- 
eal,  devout,  and  what  not,  but  will  presently  perceive 
this  liturgy  all  over  in  conception  lean  and  dry,  of 
affections  empty  and  unmoving,  of  passion,  or  any 
height  whereto  the  soul  might  soar  upon  the  wings  of 
zeal,  destitute  and  barren ;  besides  errours,  tautologies, 
impertinencies,  as  those  thanks  in  the  woman's  church- 
ing for  her  delivery  from  sunbumingand  moonblasting, 
as  if  she  had  been  travailing  not  in  her  bed,  but  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  So  that  while  some  men  cease  not 
to  admire  the  incomparable  frame  of  our  liturgy,  I 
cannot  but  admire  as  fast  what  they  think  is  become 
of  judgment  and  taste  in  other  men,  that  they  can  hope 
to  be  heard  without  laughter.  And  if  this  were  all, 
perhaps  it  were  a  compliable  matter.  But  when  we 
remember  this  our  liturgy  where  we  found  it,  whence 
we  had  it,  and  yet  where  we  left  it,  still  serving  to  all 
the  abominations  of  the  antichristian  temple,  it  may  be 
wondered  now  we  can  demur  whether  it  should  be  done 
away  or  no,  and  not  rather  fear  we  have  highly  offended 
in  using  it  so  long.  It  hath  indeed  been  pretended  to 
be  more  ancient  than  the  mass,  but  so  little  proved,  that 
whereas  other  corrupt  liturgies  have  had  withal  such  a 
seeming  antiquity,  as  that  their  publishers  have  ven- 
tured to  ascribe  them  with  their  worst  corruptions  either 
to  St  Peter,  St  James,  St.  Mark,  or  at  least  to  Chry* 
sostom  or  Basil,  ours  hath  been  never  able  to  find  cither 
age  or  author  allowable,  on  whom  to  father  those  things 
therein  which  are  least  off*ensive,  except  the  two  creeds, 
for  Te  Deum  has  a  smatch  in  it  of  Limbus  Patrum :  as 
if  Christ  had  not  "  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
before  he  had  *'  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death.''  So 
that  having  received  it  from  the  papal  church  as  an 
original  creature,  for  aught  can  be  shewn  to  the  con- 
trary, formed  and  fashioned  by  workmasters  ill  to  be 
trusted,  we  may  be  assured  that  if  God  loathe  the  best 


of  an  idolater's  prayer,  much  more  the  eoooeited  fiuifle 
of  his  prayer.    This  confuter  himself  oonlesaes  tlnl « 
community  of  the  same  set  form  in  prayers,  is  thai 
which  '*  makes  church  and  church  truly  one  ;**  we  tkem 
using  a  liturgy  far  more  like  to  the  mass  book  than  to 
any  protestant  set  form,  by  his  own  words  must  hvm 
more  communion  with  the  Romish  church,  than  witk 
any  of  the  reformed.     How  can  we  then  not  partaka 
with  them  the  curse  and  vengeance  of  their  aupciititia«t 
to  whom  we  come  so  near  in  the  same  set  foi 
dress  of  our  devotion  ?    Do  we  think  to  sift  the 
finer  than  we  are  sure  God  in  his  jealousy  will, 
detested  both  the  gold  and  the  spoil  of  idolatiooscitMi^ 
and  forbid  the  eating  of  things  offered  to  idols  ?    An 
we  stronger  than  he,  to  brook  that  which  bis  besit  eas- 
not  brook?    It  is  not  surely  because  we  think  tkil 
prayers  are  no  where  to  be  had  but  at  Rome  ?    Tkrt 
were  a  foul  scorn  and  indignity  cast  upon  aU  the  ■•* 
formed  churches,  and  our  own :  if  we  imagine  tkal  ■! 
the  godly  ministers  of  England  are  not  able  to  mum* 
mould  a  better  and  more  pious  liturgy  than  this  wkitb 
was  conceived  and  infanted  by  an  idolatroos  nMrtkny 
how  basely  were  that  to  esteem  of  God's  Spirit,  and  ■! 
the  holy  blessings  and  privileges  of  a  true  chureb 
a  false !    Hark  ye,  prelates,  is  this  your  glorious 
of  England,  who,  whenas  Christ  hath  taught  ker  to 
pray,  thinks  it  not  enough  unless  she  add  thereto  A9 
teaching  of  Antichrist  ?  How  can  we  believe  ye 
refuse  to  take  the  stipend  of  Rome,  when  ye  sh 
to  live  upon  the  almsbasket  of  her  prayers  ?    WiD  |v 
persuade  us,  that  ye  can  curse  Rome  firom  your 
when  none  but  Rome  must  teach  ye  to  pray  f 
ham  disdained  to  take  so  much  as  a  thread  or  a 
latcbet  from  the  king  of  Sodom,  though  no  foe  of 
but  a  wicked  king ;  and  shall  we  receive  our 
at  the  bounty  of  our  more  wicked  enemies,  whose  giAl 
arc  no  gifts,  but  the  instruments  of  our  bane  ?    Alasl 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  blow  as  an  uneotdB 
wind,  should  so  mistake  his  inspiring,  so  misbestow  }m 
gifts  promised  only  to  the  elect,  that  the  jdolati— 
should  find  words  acceptable  to  present  God  witk, 
abound  to  tbeir  neighbours,  while  the  true  proi 
of  the  gospel  can  find  nothing  of  their  own  woitk  Aft  ■ 
constituting,  wherewith  to  worship  God  in  poUial 
Consider  if  this  be  to  magnify  the  church  of  Fnglw^  > 
and  not  rather  to  display  her  nakedness  to  all  the  wocl^  - 
Like  therefore  as  the  retaining  of  this  Romish  litni|f 
is  a  provocation  to  God,  and  a  dishonour  to  onr  ckonl^  "^ 
so  is  it  by  those  ceremonies,  those  purifyings  and  oAl^'  . 
ings  at  the  altar,  a  pollution  and  disturbance  to  thi  • 
gospel  itself;  and  a  kind  of  driving  us  with  the  Ibolkk   , 
Galatians  to  another  gospel.      For  that  which  ikl, « 
apostles  taught  hath  freed  us  in  religion  from  the 
nances  of  men,  and  commands  that  **  burdens  be 
laid "  upon  the  redeemed  of  Christ ;  though  the 
alist  will  say,  What,  no  decency  in  God's  worship P 
Certainly,  readers,  the  worship  of  God  singly  in  itMl(  v 
tlie  very  act  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  with  tksti 
free  and  unimposed  expressions  which  from  a  sineen    ^ 
heart  unbidden  come  into  the  outward  gesture,  is  ikt . 
greatest  decency  that  can  be  imagined.     Whick  to 
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iitm  op  and  ganiith  with  a  devised  bravery  abolished 

in  the  lair,  and  disclaimed  bj  the  gospel,  adds  nothing 

bat  a  deA>rmed  ugliness ;   and  hath  ever  afforded  a 

csloarable  pretence  to  bring  in  all  those  traditions 

nd  eamaliiies  that  are  so  killing  to  the  power  and 

Tntae  of  the  g'ospel.    What  was  that  which  made  the 

Jnvi,  figured  under  the  names  of  Aholah  and  Aholibah, 

gs  a  whoring  after  all  the  heathen's  inventions,  but 

dm  tbcj  saw  a  religion  gorgeously  attired  and  de- 

mbk  to  the  eye  ?    What  was  all  that  the  false  doc- 

•sn  of  the   primitiire   church   and   ever  since  have 

ime,  bat  **  to  make  a  fair  shew  in  the  flesh,"  as  St. 

AbTs  words  are  ?     If  we  have  indeed  given  a  bill 

•f  dirorce  tn  popery  and  superstition,  why  do  we  not 

njai  to  a  divorced  wife.  Those  things  which  are  jours 

take  them  all  with  jou,  and  they  shall  sweep  after 

yoa?  Why  were  not  we  thus  wise  at  our  parting  from 

Rpne  ?  Ah !  like  a  crafty  adulteress  she  forgot  not  all 

kr  smooth  looks  and  enticing  words  at  her  parting ; 

yd  keep  these  letters,  these  tokens,  and  these  few  oma- 

its:  I  am  not  all  so  greedy  of  what  is  mine,  let 

preserve  with  you  the  memory  of  what  I  am  ? 

Kft,  hot  of  what  I  was,  once  fair  and  lovely  in  your 

ms.  Thus  did  those  tender-hearted  reformers  dotingly 

flftr  themselves  to  be  overcome  with  harlot's  language. 

Aid  she  like  a  witch,  but  with  a  contrary  policy,  did 

Mtike  something  of  theirs,  that  she  still  might  have 

fsvcr  to  bewitch  them,  but  for  the  same  intent  left 

of  her  own  behind  her.      And   that  her 

cunning  should  prevail  to  work  upon  us  her 

deeodal  ends,  though  it  be  sad  to  speak,  yet  such  is 

nr  bSadness,  that  we  deserve.    For  we  are  deep  in 

i.  We  cry  out  sacrilege  and  misdcvotion  against 

rbn  in  zeal  have  demolished  the  dens  and  cages 

if  hrr  anrlean  wallowinnrs.    We  stand  for  a  popish 

^amz^  a^  for  the  ark  of  our  covenant.     And  so  little 

dm  it  appear  our  prayers  are  from  the  heart,  that  mul- 

Bsdts  nf  u<^  declare,  they  know  not  bow  to  pray  but 

frr  rnte.    Vet  thry  can  learnedly  invent  a  prayer  of 

tkfir  ,»wn  to  the  parliament,  that  they  may  still  iff- 

nnraally  read  the  prayers  of  other  men  to  God.     They 

•♦•jfrt  that  if  we  must  forsake  all  that  is  Rome's,  we 

BM  Ud  adieu  to  our  creed  ;  and  I  had  thought  our 

wH  )jad  }»een  of  the  Apostles,  for  so  it  bears  title. 

Bfftf  it  be  hers,  let  her  take  it  We  can  want  no  creed, 

i^loa/  as  we  want  not  the  Scriptures.     We  magnify 

iWi«^  who,  in  reforming  our  church,  have  inconsidcr- 

it^T  tnd  blamefully  y)crmitted  the  old  leaven  to  re- 

Bxm  and  s<«ur  our  whole  lump.  But  they  were  martj-rs; 

tn^.  and  he  that  looks  well  into  the  book  of  God's  pro- 

vidr-nrc,  if  ht;  read  there  that  God  for  this  their  negli- 

ffmrt  and  baiting  brought  all  tliat  following  persecu- 

tinr.  np'-n  this  church,  and  on  themselves,  perhaps  will 

^  found  at  the  last  dav  not  to  have  read  amiss. 


SECT.  XIT. 

E-  T  now,  n^aders,  we  have  the  port  within  sight ; 
^!«  !:>»  'i^rtion.  which  is  no  deep  one,  remains  only  to 
U  i". ':^'l.  and  th«?n  the  wished  shore.     And  here  first 


it  pleases  him  much,  that  he  had  descried  me,  as  he 
conceives,  to  be  unread  in  the  councils.  Concern- 
ing which  matter  it  will  not  be  unnecessary  to  shape 
him  this  answer;  that  some  years  I  had  spent  in  the 
stories  of  those  Greek  and  Roman  exploits,  wherein  I 
found  many  things  both  nobly  done,  and  worthily 
spoken  ;  when  coming  in  the  method  of  time  to  that 
age  wherein  the  church  had  obtained  a  christian  em- 
peror, I  so  prepared  myself,  as  being  now  to  read  ex- 
amples of  wisdom  and  goodness  among  those  who  were 
foremost  in  the  church,  not  elsewhere  to  be  paralleled; 
but,  to  the  amazement  of  what  I  expected,  I  found  it 
all  quite  contrary ;  excepting  in  some  very  few,  nothing 
but  ambition,  corruption,  contention,  combustion ;  in- 
somuch that  I  could  not  but  love  the  historian  Socrates, 
who,  in  the  proem  to  his  fifth  book  professes,  "  he  was 
fain  to  intermix  affairs  of  state,  for  that  it  would  be 
else  an  extreme  annoyance  to  hear  in  a  continued  dis- 
course the  endless  brabbles  and  counter-plottings  of  the 
bishops."  Finding,  therefore,  the  most  of  their  actions 
in  single  to  be  weak,  and  yet  turbulent;  full  of  strife, 
and  yet  flat  of  spirit;  and  the  sum  of  their  best  coun- 
cils there  collected,  to  be  most  commonly  in  questions 
either  trivial  and  vain,  or  else  of  short  and  easy  deci- 
sion, without  that  great  bustle  'which  they  made ;  I 
concluded  that  if  their  single  ambition  and  ignorance 
was  such,  then  certainly  united  in  a  council  it  would 
be  much  more;  and  if  the  compendious  recital  of  what 
they  there  did  was  so  tedious  and  unprofitable,  then 
surely  to  set  out  the  whole  extent  of  their  tattle  in  a 
dozen  volumes  would  be  a  loss  of  time  irrecoverable. 
Besides  that  which  I  had  read  of  St  Martin,  who  for  his 
last  sixteen  years  could  never  be  persuaded  to  be  at  any 
council  of  the  bishops.  And  Gregory  Nazianzen  betook 
him  to  the  same  resolution,  aflfinning  to  Procopius, 
"  that  of  any  council  or  meeting  of  bishops  he  never 
saw  good  end ;  nor  any  remedy  thereby  of  evil  in  the 
church,  but  rather  an  increase.  For,"  saith  he,  "  their 
contentions  and  desire  of  lording  no  tongue  is  able  to 
express."  I  have  not  therefore,  I  confess,  read  more 
of  the  councils  save  here  and  there ;  I  should  be  sorry 
to  have  been  such  a  prodigal  of  my  time :  but  that 
which  is  better,  I  can  assure  this  confutcr,  I  have  read 
into  them  all.  And  if  1  want  any  thing  yet,  I  shall 
reply  something  toward  that  which  in  ilic  defence  of 
Munrna  was  answered  by  Cicero  to  Snlpitius  llic 
lawyer.  If  ye  provoke  me  (for  at  no  hand  else  will  I 
undertake  such  a  frivolous  labour)  I  will  in  three 
months  be  an  expert  councilist  For,  be  not  deceived, 
readers,  by  men  that  would  overawe  your  ears  with 
big  names  and  huge  tonics  that. contradict  and  repeal 
one  another,  because  they  can  cram  a  margin  with 
citations.  Do  but  winnow  their  chaff  from  their  w  heat, 
ye  shall  see  their  great  heap  slirink  and  wax  thin  past 
belief  From  hence  he  passes  to  inquire  wherefore  I 
should  blame  the  vices  of  the  prelates  only,  seeing  the 
inferiour  clergy  is  known  to  be  as  faulty.  To  wliich 
let  him  hear  in  brief;  that  those  priests  whose  vices 
have  been  notorious,  are  all  prelatical,  which  argues 
both  the  impiety  of  that  opinion,  and  the  wicked  re- 
missness of  that  government.     We  hear  not  of  any 
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which  are  called  nonconformists,  that  have  been  ac- 
cused of  scandalous  linng*;  but  are  known  to  be  pious 
or  at  least  sober  men.  Which  is  a  great  g^ood  argu- 
ment that  thejr  are  in  the  truth  and  prelates  in  the 
errour.  He  would  be  resolved  next,  **  What  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  universities  concern  the  prelates  ?''  And  to 
that  let  him  take  this,  that  the  Remonstrant  having 
apoken  as  if  learning  would  decay  with  the  removal  of 
prelates,  I  shewed  him  that  while  books  were  extant  and 
in  print,  learning  could  not  readil  j  be  at  a  worse  pass  in 
the  universities  than  it  was  now  under  their  government 
Then  he  seeks  to  justify  the  pernicious  sermons  of  the 
clergy,  as  if  they  upheld  sovereignty;  whenas  all 
christian  sovereignty  is  by  law,  and  to  no  other  end 
but  to  the  maintenance  of  the  common  good.  But  their 
doctrine  was  plainly  the  dissolution  of  law,  which  only 
sets  up  sovereignty,  and  the  erecting  of  an  arbitrary 
sway  according  to  private  will,  to  which  they  would 
enjoin  a  slavish  obedience  without  law ;  which  is  the 
known  definition  of  a  tjrrant,  and  a  tyrannised  people. 
A  little  beneath  he  denies  that  great  riches  in  the  church 
are  the  baits  of  pride  and  ambition ;  of  which  errour  to 
undeceive  him,  I  shall  allege  a  reputed  divine  author- 
ity, as  ancient  as  Constantine,  which  his  love  to  an- 
tiquity must  not  except  against ;  and  to  add  the  more 
weight,  he  shall  learn  it  rather  in  the  words  of  our  old 
poet  Gower  than  in  mine,  that  he  may  see  it  is  no  new 
opinion,  but  a  truth  delivered  of  old  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  and  ratified  by  long  experience. 

''  This  ConstantiDe  which  heal  hath  found, 
"  Within  Rome  anon  let  found 
''  Two  churches  which  he  did  make 
"  For  Peter  and  for  Paul's  sake : 

Of  whom  he  had  a  vision. 

And  yafe  thereto  possession 

Of  lordship  and  of  world*s  good ; 
"  But  how  so  that  his  will  was  good 
"  Toward  the  pope  and  his  franchise, 
"  Yet  hath  it  proved  otherwise 
"  To  see  the  working  of  the  deed : 

For  in  cronick  thus  I  read. 

Anon  as  he  hath  made  the  yeft, 

A  voice  was  heard  on  high  the  left, 
'*  Of  which  all  Rome  was  adrad, 
**  And  said,  this  day  venim  is  shad 
"  In  holy  Church,  of  temporall 
"  That  meddleth  with  the  spiritual ; 
"  And  how  it  stant  in  that  degree, 
"  Yet  may  a  man  the  sooth  seet 
"  God  amend  it  whan  he  will, 
"  I  can  thereto  none  other  skill." 

But  there  were  beasts  of  prey,  saith  he,  before  wealth 
was  bestowed  on  the  church.  What,  though,  because 
the  vultures  had  then  but  small  pickings,  shall  we 
therefore  go  and  fling  them  a  full  gorge  ?  If  they  for 
lucre  use  to  creep  into  the  church  undiscemibly,  the 
more  wisdom  will  it  be  so  to  provide  that  no  revenue 
there  may  exceed  the  gulden  mean ;  for  so,  good  pas- 
tors will  be  content,  as  having  need  of  no  more,  and 
knowing  withal  the  precept  and  example  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  and  also  will  be  less  tempted  to  ambition. 
The  bad  will  have  but  small  matter  whereon  to  set  their 
mischief  awork ;  and  the  worst  and  subtlest  heads  will 
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not  come  at  all,  when  they  shall  see  the  crop  i 
answerable  to  their  capacious  g^reediness;  for 
temptations  allure  but  dribbling  oflTenders;  but 
purchase  will  call  such  as  both  are  most  able  oi 
selves,  and  will  be  most  enabled  hereby  to  c 
dangerous  projects.  But,  saith  he,  ^  a  widowV 
will  tempt  as  well  as  a  bishop's  palace."  J 
spoken !  )>ecause  neither  we  nor  the  prelates  can 
widows'  houses,  which  are  but  an  occasion  taken 
without  the  church,  therefore  we  shall  set  up 
the  church  a  lotteir  of  such  prizes  as  are  the  dii 
viting  causes  of  avarice  and  ambition,  both  nnne* 
and  harmful  to  be  proposed,  and  most  easy,  mc 
venient,  and  needful  to  be  removed.  **  Yea  hi 
are  in  a  wise  dispenser's  hand."  Let  them  be  in 
hand  they  will,  they  are  most  apt  to  blind,  to  f 
and  pervert,  the  most  seeming  good.  And  ho 
have  been  kept  from  vultures,  whatever  the  disp 
care  hath  been,  we  have  learned  by  our  miseries 
this  which  comes  next  in  view,  I  know  not  whi 
vein  or  humour  took  him  when  he  let  drop  ii 
paper ;  I  that  was  ere  while  the  ignorant,  the  1 
on  the  sudden  by  his  permission  am  now  grant 
know  something."  And  that  ^  such  a  volley 
pressions"  he  hath  met  withal,  '*  as  be  would 
desire  to  have  them  better  clothed."  For  me,  r 
although  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  utterly  untrai 
those  rules  which  best  rhetoricians  have  given, 
acquainted  with  those  examples  which  the  prii 
thors  of  eloquence  have  written  in  any  learned  t 
yet  true  eloquence  I  find  to  be  none,  but  the 
and  hearty  love  of  truth :  and  that  whose  mind 
is  fully  possessed  with  a  fervent  desire  to  knoi 
things,  and  with  the  dearest  charity  to  infuse  the 
ledge  of  them  into  others,  when  such  a  man 
speak,  bis  words  (by  what  I  can  express)  like  sc 
nimble  and  aiiy  servitors  trip  about  him  at  con 
and  in  well-ordered  files,  as  he  would  wish,  fal 
into  their  own  places.  But  now  to  the  remaii 
our  discourse.  Christ  refused  great  riches  au( 
honours  at  the  deviPs  hand.  But  why,  saith  1: 
they  were  tendered  by  him  from  whom  it  was  a 
receive  them."  Timely  remembered:  why  is 
therefore  as  much  a  sin  to  receive  a  liturgy 
masses'  t^iving,  were  it  for  nothing  else  but  for  the 
**  But  he  could  make  no  use  of  such  a  high  < 
quoth  the  confutcr ;  opportunely.  For  why  then 
the  servant  take  upon  him  to  use  those  things 
his  master  had  unfitted  himself  to  use,  that  he 
teach  his  ministers  to  follow  his  steps  in  th< 
ministry  ?  But  "  they  were  offered  him  to  a  bat 
So  they  prove  to  the  prelates,  who,  after  their 
ment,  most  usually  chan!:re  the  teaching  labour 
word,  into  the  unteaching  ease  of  lordship  ov* 
sciences  and  purses.  But  he  proceeds, ''  God  enti 
Israelites  with  the  promise  of  Canaan;"  did  i 
prelates  bring  as  slavish  minds  with  them, 
Jews  brought  out  of  Ejjypt?  they  had  left  o 
instance.  Besides  that  it  was  then  the  time,  ^ 
the  best  of  them,  as  St  Paul  saith,  "  was  shut  o 
the  faith  under  the  law  their  schoolmaster,"  wl 
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Arced  to  entice  them  as  children  with  childish  entice- 
■fBb.     Bat   the  gospel  is   our  manhood,  and  the 
■oistiT  should  he  the  manhood  of  the  gospel,  not  to 
look  after,  much  less  so  hasely  to  plead  for  earthly  re- 
virds.    ^  But  God  incited  the  wisest  man  Solomon 
vitk  these  means."     Ah,  confuter  of  thjsclf,  this  ex- 
laple  bath  undone  thee;  Solomon  asked  an  under- 
Aafing  heart,  which  the  prelates  have  little  care  to 
adL    He  asked  no  riches,  which  is  their  chief  care ; 
thadbre  was  the  prajer  of  Solomon  pleasing  to  God ; 
kegiff  him  wiswlom  at  his  request,  and  riches  without 
idiiig,  as  now  he  gives  the  prelates  riches  at  their 
KrkiD^.  and  no  wisdom  hecause  of  their  perverse  ask- 
ng.    But  he  gives  not  over  jet,  ^  Moses  had  an  eye 
IS  the  reward."     To  what  reward,  thou  man  that  lookest 
vith  Balaam's  eves  ?  To  what  reward  had  the  faith  of 
Moms  an  eje  ?  He  that  had  forsaken  all  the  greatness 
if  Egrpty  and  chose  a  troublesome  journey  in  his  old 
age  through  the  wilderness,  and  yet  arrived  not  at  his 
JHmey'send.     His  faithful  eyes  were  fixed  upon  that 
■tarmptible  reward,  promised  to  Abraham  and  his 
■ed  IB  the  Messiah ;  he  sought  a  heavenly  reward, 
■kich  could  make  him  happy,  and  never  hurt  him, 
wi  to  soch  a  reward  every  good  man  may  have  a  re- 
tfKX;  hut  the  prelates  are  eager  of  such  rewards  as 
Bake  them  happy,  but  can  only  make  them 
Jacob,  a  prince  bom,  vowed  that  if  God  would 
'Wtpve  him  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  then 
ht  Ijfd  should  be  his  God."    But  the  prelates  of 
■■Urth,  and  ofttimes  of  lowest,  making  shew  as  if 
iijvere  called  to  the  spiritual  and  humble  ministry 
/Aefo^l,  jet  murmur,  and  think  it  a  hard  service, 
■kv,  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  their  profession,  they 
■treat  the  bread  and  wear  the  honours  of  princes : 
vaaeh  more  covetous  and  base  they  are  than  Simon 
Ma^Wbe  proffered  a  reward  to  be  admitted  to  that 
•«A.wbich  they  will  not  be  meanly  hired  to.     But, 
iai4fce,*»  Are  not  the  clergy  members  of  Christ,  why 
iWdoot  each  member  thrive  alike?"  Carnal  textman ! 
■  if  woridly  thriving  were  one  of  the  privileges  wc 
fci^f  hy  being  in  Christ,  and  were  not  a  providence 
I  (*J3iiBe»  extended  more  liberally  to  the  Infidel  than  to 
f   Ar  Curi^an.     Therefore  must  the  ministers  of  Christ 
[     aoi  be  over  rich  or  great  in  the  world,  because  their 
olliBg  hi  spiritual,  not  secular ;  because  they  have  a 
ifeaal  warfare,  which  is  not  to  be  entangled  with  many 
m^cdimenis ;  because  their  master  Christ  gave  them 
tftv  precept,  and  set  them  this  example,  told  them  this 
the  mystery  of  his  coming,  by  mean  things  and 
to  subdue  mighty  one^  :  and  lastly,  hecause  a 
■■idle  estate  is  most  proper  to  the  office  of  teaching, 
vhneas  higher  dignity  teaches  far  less,  and  blinds 
iW  teacher.     Nay,  saith  the  confuter,  fetching  his  last 
fadtivonr,  "  the  prelates  will  be  very  loth  to  let  go 
their  han»nie^,  and  votes  in  parliament,"  and  calls  it 
•GM's  cause,"  with  an  insufferable  impudence.   "  Not 
IW  they  love  the  honours  and  the  means,"  good  men 
I     mA  ^iM:n>us !  "  but  that  they  would  not  have  their 
I     p«>3irtry  made  guilty  of  such    a  sacrilege  and  injus- 
m    ««r   A  worthy  patriot  for  his  own  corrupt  ends. 
1    Uii  which  he  impoics  as  sacrilege  to  his  country,  is 
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the  only  way  lefl  them  to  purge  that  abominable  sacri- 
lege out  of  the  land,  which  none  but  the  prelates  are 
guilty  of;  who  for  the  discharge  of  one  single  duty, 
receive  and  keep  that  which  might  be  enough  to  satisfy 
the  labours  of  many  painful  ministers  better  deserving 
than  themselves ;  who  possess  huge  benefices  for  lazy 
performances,  great  promotions  only  for  the  execution 
of  a  cruel  disgospelling  jurisdiction ;  who  ingross  many 
pluralities  under  a  nonresident  and  slubbering  dispatch 
of  souls ;  who  let  hundreds  of  parishes  famish  in  one 
diocese,  while  they  the  prelates  are  mute,  and  yet  enjoy 
that  wealth  that  would  furnish  all  those  dark  places 
with  able  supply :  and  yet  they  eat,  and  yet  they  live 
at  the  rate  of  earls,  and  yet  hoard  up ;  they  who  chase 
away  all  the  faithful  shepherds  of  the  flock,  and  bring 
in  a  dearth  of  spiritual  food,  robbing  thereby  the  church 
of  her  dearest  treasure,  and  sending  herds  of  souls 
starveling  to  hell,  while  they  feast  and  riot  upon  the 
labours  of  hireling  curates,  consuming  and  purloining 
even  that  which  by  their  foundation  is  allowed,  and  left 
to  the  poor,  and  to  reparations  of  the  church.    These 
are  they  who  have  bound  the  land  with  the  sin  of  sa- 
crilege, from  which  mortal  engagement  we  shall  never 
be  free,  till  we  have  totally  removed  with  one  labour, 
as  one  individual  thing,  prelaty  and  sacrilege.    And 
herein  will  the  king  be  a  true  defender  of  the  faith, 
not  by  paring  or  lessening,  but  by  distributing  in  due 
proportion  the  maintenance  of  the  church,  that  all  parts 
of  the  land  may  equally  partake  the  plentiful  and  dili- 
gent preaching  of  the  faith,  the  scandal  of  ceremonies 
thrown  out  that  delude  and  circumvent  the  faith  ;  and 
the  usurpation  of  prelates  laid  level,  who  arc  in  words 
the  fathers,  but  in  their  deeds,  the  oppugners  of  the 
faith.    This  is  that  which  will  best  confirm  him  in  that 
glorious  title.     Thus  ye  have  heard,  readers,  how  many 
shifts  and  wiles  the  prelates  have  invented  to  save  their 
ill-got  booty.     And  if  it  be  true,  as  in  Scripture  it  is 
foretold,  that  pride  and  covctousiicss  are  the  sure  marks 
of  those  false  prophets  which  are  to  come ;  then  boldly 
conclude  tliese  to  be  as  great  seducers  as  any  of  the 
latter  times.     For  between  this  and  the  judgment  day 
do  not  look  for  any  arch  deceivers,  who  in  spite  of  re- 
formation will  use  more  craft,  or  less  shame  to  defend 
their  love  of  the  world  and  their  ambition,  than  these 
prelates  have  done.     And  if  ye  think  that  soundness  of 
reason,  or  what  force  of  argument  soever,  will  bring 
them  to  an  ingenuous  silence,  ye  think  that  which  will 
never  be.     But  if  ye  take  that  course  which  Erasmus 
was  wont  to  say  Luther  took  against  the  pope  and 
monks ;  if  ye  denounce  war  against  their  mitres  and 
their  bellies,  ye  shall  soon  disccni  that  turban  of  pride, 
which  they  wear  upon  their  heads,  to  be  no  helmet  of 
salvation,  but  the  mere  metal  and  horn  work  of  papal 
jurisdiction  ;  and  that  tliey  have  also  this  gift,  like  a 
certain  kind  of  some  that  are  possessed,  to  have  their 
voice  in  their  bellies,  which,  being  well  drained  and 
taken  down,  their  great  oracle,  which  is  only  there, 
will  soon  be  dumb;  and  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy, 
forthwith  expiring,  will  put  us  no  more  to  trouble  with 
tedious  antiquities  and  disputes. 
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TO  MASTER  SAMUEL  HARTLIB. 


Master  Hartlib, 

I  AM  loDg  since  persuaded,  that  to  say  or  do  aught 
worth  memory  and  imitation,  no  purpose  or  respect 
should  sooner  move  us  than  simply  the  love  of  God, 
and  of  mankind.  NeTertheless  to  write  now  the  re- 
forming of  education,  though  it  be  one  of  the  greatest 
and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought  on,  and  for 
the  want  whereof  this  nation  perishes ;  I  had  not  yet 
at  this  time  been  induced,  but  by  your  earnest  entreat- 
ies and  serious  conjurements;  as  having  my  mind  for 
the  present  half  diverted  in  the  pursuance  of  some  other 
assertions,  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  which  cannot 
but  be  a  great  furtherance  both  to  the  enlargement  of 
truth,  and  honest  living  with  much  more  peace.  Nor 
should  the  laws  of  any  private  friendship  have  prevailed 
with  me  to  divide  thus,  or  tr^spose  my  former  thoughts, 
but  that  I  see  those  aims,  those  actions,  which  have 
won  you  with  me  the  esteem  of  a  person  sent  hither 
by  some  good  providence  from  a  far  country  to  be  the 
occasion  and  incitement  of  great  good  to  this  island. 
And,  as  I  hear,  you  have  obtained  the  same  repute 
with  men  of  most  approved  wisdom,  and  some  of  the 
highest  authority  among  us ;  not  to  mention  the  learned 
correspondence  which  you  hold  in  foreign  parts,  and 
the  extraordinary  pains  and  diligence,  which  you  have 
used  in  this  matter  both  here  and  beyond  the  seas ; 
either  by  the  definite  will  of  God  so  ruling,  or  the  pe- 
culiar sway  of  nature,  which  also  is  God's  working. 
Neither  can  I  think  that  so  reputed  and  so  valued  as 
you  are,  you  would  to  the  forfeit  of  your  own  discern- 
ing ability,  impose  upon  me  an  unfit  and  ovcrponderous 
argument ;  but  that  the  satisfaction,  which  you  profess 
to  have  received  from  those  incidental  discourses  which 
we  have  wandered  into,  hath  pressed  and  almost  con- 
strained you  into  a  persuasion,  that  what  you  require 
from  me  in  this  point,  I  neither  ought  nor  can  in  con- 
science defer  beyond  this  time  both  of  so  much  need 
at  once,  and  so  much  opportunity  to  try  what  God  hath 
determined.  I  will  not  resist  therefore  whatever  it  is, 
either  of  divine  or  human  obligement,  that  you  lay 
upon  me ;  but  will  forthwith  set  down  in  writing,  as 
you  request  me,  that  voluntary  idea,  which  hath  long 
in  silence  presented  itself  to  me,  of  a  better  education, 
in  extent  and  comprehension  far  more  large,  and  yet 


of  time  far  shorter,  and  of  attainment  far  i 
than  hath  been  yet  in  practice.    Brief  I  sb 
to  be ;  for  that  which  I  have  to  say,  assured 
hath  extreme  need  should  be  done  sooner 
To  tell  you  therefore  what  I  have  ben 
among  old  renowned  authors,  I  shall  ■ 
search  what  many  modem  Januas  and  I^ 
than  ever  I  shall  read,  have  projected,  a 
leads  me  not.    But  if  you  can  accept  of 
servations  which  have  flowered  off,  and  i 
the  burnishing  of  many  studious  and  t 
years  altogether  spent*  in  the  search  of 
civil  knowledge,  and  such  as  pleased  y 
the  relating,  I  here  gfive  you  them  to  dii 
The  end  then  of  learning  ia  to  repair  l! 
first  parents  by  regaining  to  know  G( 
out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  to  i 
be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by 
souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  t 
grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  pc 
because  our  understanding  cannot  in  tl 
itself  but  on  sensible  things,  nor  arrive  • 
knowledge  of  God  and  things  invisible 
conning  over  the  visible  and  inferior  ore 
method  is  necessarily  to  be  followed 
teaching.    And  seeing  every  nation  td 
ricnce  and  tradition  enough  for  all  kin 
therefore  we  are  chiefly  taught  the  lan| 
people  who  have  at  anytime  been  n 
after  wisdom ;  so  that  language  is  but 
conveying  to  us  thingB  useful  to  be 
though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself 
tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  worid  inti 
not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them 
words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing 
esteemed  a  learned  man,  as  any  yeom 
competently  wise  in  his  mother  diala 
appear  the  many  mistakes  which  hare 
generally  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsucce; 
amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years  mn 
together  so  much  miserable  Latin  and 
be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  del 
year.    And  that  which  casts  our  pn 
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•b  behind,  is  oar  time  lost  partly  in  too  oil  idle 
iei  giTen  both  to  schools  aiid  universities; 
in  a  preposteroQS  exaction,  forcing'  the  empty 
'  children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  ora- 
rfaich  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judgment,  and  the 
irk  of  a  head  filled  by  long  reading  and  observ- 
ith  ele^nt  maxims  and  copious  invention, 
re  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  striplings, 
)d  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely 
«ides  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of  wretched 
ing  against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom,  with 
tutored  Ang^licisms^  odious  to  be  read,  yet  not 
i>ided  ivitfaout  a  well-continued  and  judicious 
Qg  among'  pure  authors  digested,  which  they 
5le:  whereas,  if  after  some  preparatory  grounds 
1  by  their  certain  forms  got  into  memory,  they 
1  to  the  pnucis  thereof  in  some  chosen  short 
soned  thoroughly  to  them,  they  might  then 
!i  proceed  to  learn  the  substance  of  good  things, 
io  due  order,  which  would  bring  the  whole 
e  qaicklj  into  their  power.  This  I  take  to  be 
I  rational  and  most  profitable  way  of  learning 
es^  and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  to  give  ac- 
God  of  our  youth  spent  herein.  And 'for  the 
!thod  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it  to  be  an  old 
r  oniTeraities,  not  yet  well  recovered  from  the 
ic  grossness  of  barbarous  ages,  that  instead  of 
■g  with  arts  most  easy,  (and  those  be  such  as 
i  obvious  to  the  sense,)  they  present  their  young 
calated  novices  at  first  coming  with  the  most 
ive  abstractions  of  logic  and  metaphysics ;  so 
J  having  but  newly  left  those  g^raniraatic  flats 
UowB  where  they  stock  unreasonably  to  learn  a 
ids  with  lamentable  construction,  and  now  on 
Iden  transported  under  another  climate  to  be 
and  tiirmoiled  with  their  unballasted  wits  in 
«ss  and  unquiet  deeps  of  controversy,  do  for  the 
tTt  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt  of  learning, 
and  deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions 
>blements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and  de- 
knowledge  ;  till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call 
apr^uiiately  their  several  ways,  and  hasten 
ilh  the  sway  of  friends  either  to  an  ambitious 
rnrenary,  or  igiiorantly  zealous  divinity ;  some 
Id  the  trade  of  law,  gp*ounding  their  purposes 
die  prudent  and  heavenly  contemplation  of  jus- 
1  e<]uity,  which  was  never  taught  thcni,  but  on 
mining  and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigious  terms, 
lentions,  and  flowing  fees;  others  betake  them 
*  aifairs,  with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue 
le  generous  breeding,  that  flattery  and  court- 
ind  tyrannous  aphorisms  appear  to  them  the 
I  points  of  wisdom ;  instilling  their  barren  hearts 
cxmscientious  slavery ;  if,  as  I  rather  think,  itbe 
^ed.  Others,  lastly,  of  a  more  delicious  and 
lirtt,  retire  themselves  (knowing  no  better)  to  the 
Kuts  of  ease  and  luxury,  living  out  their  days 
it  and  jollity  ;  which  indeed  is  the  wisest  and 
£»t  course  of  all  these,  unless  they  were  with 
integrity  undertaken.  ♦And  these  arc  the  errours, 

•  Tbos  it  b  in  the  fini  edition 
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and  these  are  the  fruits  of  mispeuding  our  primc^youth 
at  the  schools  and  universities  as  we  do,  e'ither  in 
learning  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were 
better  unlearned. 

I  shall  detain  you  now  no  longer  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  what  we  should  not  do,  but  straight  conduct  you 
to  a  hill*side,  where  I  will  point  you  out  the  right  path 
of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education ;  laborious  indeed  at 
the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of 
goodly  prospect,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side, 
that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.  I 
doubt  not  but  ye  shall  have  more  ado  to  drive  our  dull- 
est and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and  stubs,  from  the  in- 
finite desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  than  we  have  now 
to  hale  and  drag  our  choicest  and  hopefullest  wits  to  , 
that  asinine  feast  of  sowthistles  and  brambles,  which  ' 
is  commonly  set  before  them  as  all  the  food  and  enter- ' 
tainment  of  their  tenderest  and  most  docible  age.  I  call 
therefore  a  complete  and  generous  education,  that 
which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  mag- 
nanimously all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of 
peace  and  war.  And  how  all  this  may  be  done  between 
twelve  and  one  and  twenty,  less  time  than  is  now  be- 
stowed in  pure  trifling  at  grammar  and  sophistry,  is  to 
be  thus  ordered. 

First,  to  find  out  a  spacious  house  and  ground  about 
it  fit  for  an  academy,  and  big  enough  to  lodge  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons,  whereof  twenty  or  thereabout 
may  be  attendants,  all  under  the  government  of  one, 
who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  sufficient,  and  ability 
either  to  do  all,  or  wisely  to  direct  and  oversee  it  done. 
This  place  should  be  at  once  both  school  and  university, 
not  needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholarship, 
except  it  be  some  peculiar  college  of  law,  or  physic, 
where  they  mean  to  be  practitioners  ;  but  as  for  those 
general  studies  which  take  up  all  our  time  from  Lilly 
to  commencing,  as  they  term  it,  master  of  art,  it  should 
be  absolute.  After  this  pattern,  as  many  edifices 
may  be  converted  to  this  use  as  shall  be  needful  in 
every  city  throughout  this  land,  which  would  tend 
much  to  the  increase  of  learning  and  civility  every 
where.  This  number,  less  or  more  thus  collected,  to 
the  convenience  of  a  foot  company,  or  interchangeably 
two  troops  of  cavalry,  should  divide  their  day's  work 
into  three  parts  as  it  lies  orderly ;  their  studies,  their 
exercise,  and  their  diet. 

For  their  studies;  first,  they  should  begin  with  the 
chief  and  necessary  rules  of  some  good  grammar,  either 
that  now  used,  or  any  better ;  and  while  this  is  doing, 
their  speech  is  to  be  fashioned  to  a  distinct  and  clear 
pronunciation,  as  near  as  may  be  to  tlie  Italian,  espe- 
cially in  the  vowels.  For  Ave  Englishmen  beirtg  far 
northerly,  do  not  open  our  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide 
enough  to  grace  a  southern  tongue ;  but  are  observed 
by  all  other  nations  to  speak  exceeding  close  and  in- 
ward ;  so  that  to  smatter  Latin  with  an  English  mouth, 
is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  law  French.  Next,  to  make  them 
expert  in  the  usefullest  points  of  grammar;  and  withal 
to  season  them  and  win  them  early  to  tlie  love  of  Virtue 
and  true  labour,  etd  any  flattering  seducemeut  or  vain 
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ing,  and  battering',  with  all  tbe  helps  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern stratagems,  tactics,  and  warlike  maxims,  they  may 
as  it  were  out  of  a  long  war  come  forth  renowned  and 
perfect  commanders  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
They  would  not  then,  if  they  were  tmsted  with  fair  and 
hopeful  armies,  suffer  them  for  want  of  just  and  wise 
discipline  to  shed  away  from  about  them  like  sick  fea- 
thers, though  they  be  never  so  oft  supplied ;  they  would 
not  suffer  their  empty  and  unrecruitable  colonels  of 

\  twenty  men  in  a  company,  to  quaff  out,  or  convey 
into  secret  hoards,  the  wages  of  a  delusive  list,  and  a 
miserable  remnant ;  yet  in  the  mean  while  to  be  over- 
mastered with  a  score  or  two  of  drunkards,  the  only 
soldieiy  left  about  them,  or  else  to  comply  with  all 

,  rapines  and  violences.  No  certainly,  if  they  knew 
au^ht  of  that  knowledge  that  belongs  to  good  men  or 
good  governors,  they  would  not  suffer  these  things. 
But  to  return  to  our  own  institute ;  besides  these  con- 
stant exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of 
gaining  experience  to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad ; 
in  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  air  is  calm 
and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against 
nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in 
her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth.  I  should  not 
therefore  be  a  persuader  to  them  of  studying  much 
then,  after  two  or  three  years  that  they  have  well  laid 
their  grounds,  bat  to  ride  out  in  companies  with  prudent 
and  staid  gfuides  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  land ;  learn- 
ing and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  commo- 
dities of  building  and  of  soil,  for  towns  and  tillage, 
harbours  and  ports  for  trade.  Sometimes  taking  sea  as 
far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they  can  in 
the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  of  sea-fight 
These  ways  would  try  all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature, 
and  if  there  were  any  secret  excellence  among  them 
would  fetch  it  out,  and  give  it  fair  opportunities  to  ad- 
vance itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily  redound 
to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  again 
those  old  admired  virtues  and  excellencies  with  far 


more  advantage  now  in  this  purity  of  chrislian  kmm* 
ledge.  Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  monaieiirB  of  Puis 
to  take  our  hopeful  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodigal 
custodies,  and  send  them  over  back  again  tratufoimed 
into  mimics,  apes,  and  kickahows.  But  if  they  dent 
to  see  other  countries  at  three  or  four  and  twenty  yean 
of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but  to  enlarge  expe- 
rience, and  make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  thtf 
time  be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  regard  and  bonoor  if 
all  men  where  they  pass,  and  the  socie^  and  fricad 
ship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are  best  and  moat  eai- 
nent  And  perhaps,  then  other  nations  will  be  gU 
to  visit  us  for  their  breeding,  or  else  to  !■««»•«•  as  m. 
their  own  country. 

Now  lastly  for  their  diet  there  cannot  be  much  to  mJi 
save  only  that  it  would  be  best  in  the  same  house;  ftr 
much  time  else  would  be  lost  abroad,  and  many  iB 
habits  got ;  and  that  it  should  be  plain,  healthful,  aai 
moderate,  I  suppose  is  out  of  controversy.  Thoa  Mir* 
Hartlib,  you  have  a  general  view  in  writing,  as 
desire  was,  of  that,  which  at  several  times  I  had 
coursed  with  you  concerning  the  best  and  noblest  w^ 
of  education ;  not  beginning  as  some  have  done 
the  cradle,  which  yet  might  be  worth  many 
tions,  if  brevity  had  not  been  my  scope ;  many 
circumstances  also  I  could  have  mentioned,  but  this  i» 
such  as  have  the  worth  in  them  to  make  trial,  for  h§^ 
and  direction  may  be  enough.  Only  I  believe 
this  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man  to  shoot  in,  that 
himself  a  teacher ;  but  will  require  sinews 
equal  to  those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses ;  jet  I 
withal  persuaded  that  it  may  prove  much  mot 
in  the  assay,  than  it  now  seems  at  distance,  and 
more  illustrious ;  howbeit,  not  more  difficult 
imagine,  and  that  imagination  presents  me  whk 
thing  but  rerj  happy,  and  very  possible  accorday  ||f 
best  wishes ;  if  God  have  so  decreed,  and  this  age  kmlr 
spirit  and  capacity  enough  to  apprehend. 
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TO  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  ENGLAND. 


Tov\4v$€po»  i*  tiictXvOt  it  Tir  tfcAci  iroAci 

Xpn%6v  ri  fiovXevfi*  tit  fiiaov  ^p«iv,  Ixmi'* 

Kai  ToW,  6  xppC**"*  \afiwp6t  ivSt,  6  ftii  Bikmv, 

2ff^f  ri  rmruv  l%iv  tvaivtpov  w6\tt ; 

Eaiipid.  HiceUd. 

This  Is  true  Liberty,  wben  freeboni  nieo. 

Having  to  advist  the  public,  may  speak  free. 

Which  he  who  can,  and  will,  deserves  high  praise : 

Who  neither  can,  nor  wilU  nay  hold  his  peace ; 

What  can  be  Jiister  hi  a  state  than  this  ? 

Euripid.  Hicetid. 


10  to  states  and  governors  of  the  common- 
ect  their  speech,  high  court  of  parliament ! 
^  such  access  in  a  private  condition,  write 
I  they  foresee  may  advance  the  public  good ; 
them,  as  at  the  beginning  of  no  mean  en- 
oC  a  little  altered  and  moved  inwardly  in 
5 ;  some  with  doubt  of  what  will  be  the  suc- 
s  with  fear  of  what  will  be  the  censure ;  some 
,  others  with  confidence  of  what  they  have  to 
nd  nie  |>erhaps  each  of  these  dispositions,  as 
ci  was  whereon  I  entered,  may  have  at 
r-s  variously  affected  ;  and  likely  might  in 
most  expressions  now  also  disclose  which  of 
ycd  most,  but  that  the  very  attempt  of  this 
Ills  made,  and  the  thought  of  whom  it  hath 
o,  hath  got  the  power  within  me  to  a  passion, 
welcome  than  incidental  to  a  preface.  Which 

slay  not  to  confess  ere  any  ask,  I  shall  be 
^  if  it  be  no  other,  than  the  joy  and  gratula- 
h  it  brings  to  all  who  wish  and  promote  their 

liberty;  whereof  this  whole  discourse  pro- 

11  h«^  a  certain  testimony,  if  not  a  trophy.  For 
lot  the  liberty  which  we  can  hope,  that  no 
e  ever  should  arise  in  the  commonwealth,  that 
an  in  this  world  expect ;  but  when  complaints 
iy  heard,  deeply  considered,  and  speedily  re- 
then  Is  the  utmost  bound  of  civil  liberty  ob- 
bai  wise  men  look  for.  To  which  if  I  now 
libythe  very  sound  of  this  which  I  shall  utter, 
are  already  in  good  part  arrived,  and  yet  from 
^teep  disadvantage  of  tyranny  and  superstition 
^  into  our  principles,  as  was  bej'ond  the  man- 


hood of  a  Roman  recovery,  it  will  be  attributed  first, 
as  is  most  due,  to  the  strong  assistance  of  God,  our  de- 
liverer; next  to  your  faithful  guidance  and  undaunted 
wisdom,  lords  and  commons  of  England  !  Neither  is  it 
in  God's  esteem,  the  diminution  of  his  glory,  when  ho- 
nourable things  are  spoken  of  good  men,  and  worthy 
magistrates ;  which  if  I  now  first  should  begin  to  do 
after  so  fair  a  progress  of  your  laudable  deeds,  and  such 
a  long  obligement  upon  the  whole  realm  to  your  inde- 
fatigable virtues,  I  might  be  justly  reckoned  among 
the  tardiest  and  the  unwillingest  of  them  that  praise 
ye.  Nevertheless  there  being  three  principal  things, 
without  which  all  praising  is  but  courtship  and  flattery ; 
first,  when  that  only  is  praised  which  is  solidly  worth 
praise ;  next,  when  greatest  likelihoods  are  bi-ought, 
that  such  things  are  truly  and  really  in  those  persons, 
to  whom  they  are  ascribed ;  the  other,  when  he  who 
praises,  by  shewing  that  such  his  actual  persuasion  is 
of  whom  he  writes,  can  demonstrate  that  he  flatters  not; 
the  former  two  of  these  I  have  heretofore  endeavoured, 
rescuing  the  employment  from  him  who  went  about  to 
impair  your  merits  with  a  trivial  and  malignant  enco- 
mium ;  the  latter  as  belonging  chiefly  to  mine  own 
acquittal,  that  whom  I  so  extolled  I  did  not  flatter, 
hath  been  reserved  opportunely  to  this  occasion.  For 
he  who  freely  magnifies  what  hath  been  nobly  done, 
and  fears  not  to  declare  as  freely  what  might  be  done 
better,  gives  ye  the  best  covenant  of  his  fidelity  ;  and 
that  his  loyalcst  affection  and  his  hope  waits  on  your 
proceedings.  His  highest  praising  is  not  flattery,  and 
his  plainest  advice  is  a  kind  of  praising;  for  though 
I    should    affirm    and    hold    by    argument,    that    it 
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would  fare  better  with  tnith,  with  learning,  and  the 
commonwealth,  if  one  of  your  published  orders,  which 
I  should  name,  were  called  in;  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  could  not  but  much  redound  to  the  lustre 
of  your  mild  and  equal  goTcmment,  whenas  pri- 
vate persons  are  hereby  animated  to  think  ye  better 
pleased  with  public  advice,  than  other  statists  have 
been  delighted  heretofore  witli  public  flattery.  And 
men  will  then  see  what  difference  there  is  between  the 
magnanimity  of  a  triennial  parliament,  and  that  jealous 
haughtiness  of  prelates  and  cabin  counsellors  that 
usurped  of  late,  whenas  they  shall  observe  ye  in  the 
midst  of  your  victories  and  successes  more  gently  brook- 
ing written  exceptions  against  a  voted  order,  than  other 
courts,  which  had  produced  nothing  worth  memory  but 
the  weak  ostentation  of  wealth,  would  have  endured 
the  \esLsi  signified  dislike  at  any  sudden  proclamation. 
If  I  should  thus  far  presume  upon  the  meek  demeanour 
of  your  civil  and  gentle  greatness,  lords  and  commons ! 
as  what  your  published  order  hath  directly  said,  that 
to  gainsay,  I  might  defend  myself  with  ease,  if  any 
should  accuse  me  of  being  new  or  insolent,  did  they 
but  know  how  much  better  I  find  ye  esteem  it  to  imi- 
tate the  old  and  elegant  humanity  of  Greece,  than  the 
barbaric  pride  of  a  Hunnish  and  Norwegian  stateliness. 
And  out  of  those  ages,  to  whose  polite  wisdom  and  let- 
ters we  owe  that  we  are  not  yet  Goths  and  Jutlanders, 
I  could  name  him  who  from  his  private  house  wrote 
that  discourse  to  the  parliament  of  Athens,  that  per- 
suades them  to  change  the  form  of  democraty  which 
was  then  established.  Such  honour  was  done  in  those 
days  to  men  who  professed  the  study  of  wisdom  and 
eloquence,  not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  in  other 
lands,  that  cities  and  signiories  heard  them  gladly,  and 
with  great  respect,  if  they  had  aught  in  public  to  ad- 
monish the  state.  Thus  did  Dion  Prusfeus,  a  stranger 
and  a  private  orator,  counsel  the  Rhodians  against  a 
former  edict ;  and  I  abound  with  other  like  examples, 
which  to  set  here  would  be  superfluous.  But  if  from 
the  industry  of  a  life  wholly  dedicated  to  studious 
labours,  and  those  natural  endowments  haply  not  the 
worst  for  two  and  fifty  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  so 
much  must  be  derogated,  as  to  count  me  not  equal  to 
any  of  those  who  had  this  privilege,  I  would  obtain  to 
be  thought  not  so  inferior,  as  yourselves  are  superior 
to  the  most  of  them  who  received  their  counsel ;  and 
how  far  you  excel  them,  be  assured,  lords  and  com- 
mons! there  can  no  greater  testimony  appear,  than 
when  your  prudent  spirit  acknowledges  and  obeys  the 
voice  of  reason,  from  what  quarter  soever  it  be  heard 
speaking;  and  renders  ye  as  willing  to  repeal  any  act 
of  your  own  setting  forth,  as  any  set  forth  by  your  pre- 
decessors. 

If  ye  be  thus  resolved,  as  it  were  injury  to  think  ye 
were  not,  I  know  not  what  should  withhold  me  from 
presenting  ye  ^nth  a  fit  instance  wherein  to  shew  both 
that  love  of  truth  which  ye  eminently  profess,  and  that 
uprightness  of  your  judgment  which  is  not  wont  to  be 
partial  to  yourselves;  by  judging  over  again  that  order 
which  ye  have  ordained  "  to  regulate  printing ;  that  no 
hookf  pamphlet,  or  paper,  shall  be  henceforth  printed, 


unless  the  same  be  first  approved  and  licensed  by  sa 
or  at  least  one  of  such,  as  shall  be  thereto  appointiei 
For  that  part  which  preserves  justly  every  man's  ec 
to  himself,  or  provides  for  the  poor,  I  touch  not ;  oi 
wish  they  be  not  made  pretences  to  abuse  and  persee 
honest  and  painful  men,  who  offend  not  in  either 
these  particulars.  But  that  other  clause  of  licensi 
books,  which  we  thought  had  died  with  bis  bro^ 
quadragesimal  and  matrimonial  when  the  prelates  i 
pired,  I  shall  now  attend  with  such  a  homily,  as  si 
lay  before  ye,  first  the  inventors  of  it,  to  be  those  wh 
ye  will  be  loth  to  own  ;  next,  what  is  to  be  thought 
general  of  reading,  whatever  sort  the  books  be ;  i 
that  this  order  avails  nothing  to  the  suppressing 
scandalous,  seditious,  and  libellous  books,  which  w 
mainly  intended  to  be  suppressed.  Last,  that  it  i 
be  primely  to  the  discouragement  of  all  learning,  i 
the  stop  of  truth,  not  only  by  disexercising  and  bin 
ing  our  abilities,  in  what  we  know  already,  bat 
hindering  and  cropping  the  discovery  that  might 
yet  further  made,  both  in  religious  and  civil  wisdov 
I  deny  not,  but  that  it  is  of  greatest  concemnenl 
the  church  and  commonwealth,  to  have  a  vigilant  i 
how  hooks  demean  themselves  as  well  as  men ;  i 
thereaflcr  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do  sharpest  jnsl 
on  them  as  malefactors;  for  books  are  not  absent 
dead  things  but  do  contain  a  progeny  of  life  in  th 
to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  w  hose  progenj  tl 
are ;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  purest  c 
cacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  ki 
them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorsa 
productive,  as  those  fabulous  dragon's  teeth ;  and  bd 
sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to  spring  up 
men.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand,  unless 
used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  boi 
who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creatnie,  €hi 
image ;  but  he  who  destroys  a  gnood  book,  kills  leai 
itself,  kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were  in  the  c 
Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth ;  bat  a  gi 
book  is  the  precious  lifcblood  of  a  master  spirit,  i 
balmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyi 
life.  It  is  true,  no  age  can  restore  a  life,  whereof  f 
haps  there  is  no  great  loss ;  and  revolutions  of  ages 
not  oft  recover  the  loss  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the  wi 
of  which  whole  nations  fare  the  worse.  We  sbooM 
wary  therefore  what  persecution  we  raise  against  i 
living  labours  of  public  men,  how  we  spill  that  seasoi 
life  of  man,  preserved  and  stored  up  in  books ;  sii 
we  see  a  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus  commitl 
sometimes  a  martyrdom ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the  wb 
impression,  a  kind  of  massacre,  whereof  the  execnt 
ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elemental  life,  bat  strij 
at  the  OBtbcreal  and  fifth  essence,  the  breath  of  reas 
itself;  slays  an  immortality  rather  than  a  life.  But! 
1  should  be  condemned  of  introducing  licence,  wbil 
oppose  licensing,  I  refuse  not  the  pains  to  be  so  bh 
historical,  as  will  serve  to  shew  what  hath  been  dc 
by  ancient  and  famous  commonwealths,  against  t 
disorder,  till  the  very  time  that  this  project  of  licensi 
crept  out  of  the  inquisition,  was  catched  op  by  ear  pi 
iates,  and  hath  caught  some  of  our  presbyters. 
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bent,  where  books  and  wits  were  ever  busier 
an  J  Giber  part  of  Greece,  I  find  but  only  two 
writings  which  the  magfistrate  cared  to  take 
T;  those  either  blasphemous  and  atheistical,  or 
.  Thus  the  books  of  Protagoras  were  by  the 
f  Areopagus  eommanded  to  be  burnt,  and  him- 
ished  the  territory  for  a  discourse,  begun  with 
tssing*  not  to  know, "  whether  there  were  gods, 
ter  not."  And  against  defaming,  it  was  agreed 
?  should  be  traduced  by  name,  as  was  the  man- 
'etus  Comcedia,  whereby  we  may  guess  how 
is4ired  libelling;  and  this  course  was  quick 
as  Cicero  writes,  to  quell  both  the  desperate 
»ther  atheists,  and  the  open  way  of  defaming, 
•Tent  shewed.  Of  other  sects  and  opinions, 
ending  to  voluptuousness,  and  the  denying  of 
roTidencCy  they  took  no  heed.  Therefore  we 
!ad  that  either  Epicurus,  or  that  libertine  school 
le,  or  what  the  Cynic  im])udcuce  uttered,  was 
stioned  by  the  laws.  Neither  is  it  recorded, 
writings  of  those  old  comedians  were  suppress- 
rfa  the  acting  of  them  were  forbid ;  and  that 
mmended  the  reading  of  Aristophanes,  the 
f  them  all,  to  bis  royal  scholar  Dionysius,  is 
\j  known,  and  may  be  excused,  if  holy  Chry- 
fts  is  reported,  nightly  studied  so  much  the 
Lbor,  and  had  the  art  to  cleanse  a  scurrilous 
ce  into  the  style  of  a  rousing  sermon.  That 
ding"  city  of  Greece,  Lacedtemon,  considering 
argi2S  their  lawgiver  was  so  addicted  to  ele- 
nijig,  as  to  have  been  the  first  that  brought 
Dnia  the  scattered  works  of  Homer,  and  sent 
Thales  from  Crete  to  prepare  and  mollify  the 
surliness  with  his  smooth  songs  and  odes,  the 

plant  among  them  law  and  civility ;  it  is  to 
lercd  how  muscless  and  unbookish  tliey  were, 

nought  hut  the  feats  of  war.  There  needed 
dnz  of  books  among  them,  for  they  disliked  all 
*  own  laconic  apophthegms,  and  took  a  slight 

to  chase  Archilocus  out  of  their  city,  perhaps 
rising  in  a  hi^j^her  strain  than  their  own  soldiery, 
and  roundels,  could  reach  to  ;  or  if  it  were  for 
d  verses,  they  were  not  therein  so  cautious,  but 
•c  as  dissolute  in  their  promiscuous  convcrsinj;^; 

Euripides  affirms  in  Andromache,  that  their 
were  all  unchaste.  This  much  may  give  us 
ter  what  sort  of  books  were  prohibited  among 
»ks.     The  Romans  also  for  many  ages  trained 

to  a  military  roughness,  resembling  most  the 
ononiari  guise,  knew  of  leaniing  little  but  what 
elve  tables  and  the  pontific  college  with  their 
and  flamius  taught  them  in  religion  and  law ; 
[juainted  with  other  learning,  that  when  Car- 
&nd  Critolaus,  with  the  stoic  Diogenes,  coming 
idors  to  Rome,  took  thereby  occasion  to  give 

a  taste  of  their  philosophy,  they  were  suspected 
icers  bv  no  less  a  man  than  Cato  the  censor, 
i>Ted  it  in  the  senate  to  dbmiss  them  speedily, 
banish  all  such  Attic  babblers  out  of  Italy.    But 

and  others  of  the  noblest  senators  withstood  him 
a  old  Sabin  aosterity ;  honoured  and  admired  the 


men ;  and  the  censor  himself  at  last,  in  his  old  age,  fell 
to  tlie  study  of  that  whereof  before  he  was  so  scrupulous. 
And  yet  at  the  same  time,  Ntevius  and  Plautus,  the 
first  Latin  comedians,  had  filled  the  city  with  all  the 
borrowed  scenes  of  Menander  and  Philemon.  Then 
began  to  be  considered  there  also  what  was  to  be  done 
to  libellous  books  and  authors ;  for  Nsevius  was  quickly 
cast  into  prison  for  his  unbridled  pen,  and  released  by 
the  tribunes  upon  his  recantation ;  we  read  also  that 
libels  were  burnt,  and  the  makeis  punished,  by  Augus- 
tus. The  like  severity,  no  doubt,  was  used,  if  aught 
were  impiously  written  against  their  esteemed  gods. 
Except  in  these  two  points,  bow  the  world  went  in 
books,  the  magistrate  kept  no  reckoning.  And  there- 
fore Lucretius,  without  impeachment,  versifies  his  Epi- 
curism to  Memmius,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  set  forth 
the  second  time  by  Cicero,  so  great  a  father  of  the 
commonwealth ;  although  himself  disputes  against  that 
opinion  in  his  own  writings.  Nor  was  the  satirical 
sharpness  or  naked  plainness  of  Lucilius,  or  Catullus, 
or  Flaccus,  by  any  order  prohibited.  And  for  matters 
of  state,  the  story  of  Titus  Livius,  though  it  extolled 
that  part  which  Pompey  held,  was  not  therefore  sup- 
pressed by  Octavius  Ccesar,  of  the  other  faction.  But 
that  Naso  was  by  him  banished  in  his  old  age,  for  the 
wanton  poems  of  his  youth,  was  but  a  mere  covert  of 
state  over  some  secret  cause ;  and  besides,  the  books 
were  neither  banished  nor  called  in.  From  hence  we 
shall  meet  with  little  else  but  tyranny  in  the  Roman 
empire,  that  we  may  not  marvel,  if  not  so  oflten  bad  as 
good  books  were  silenced.  I  shall  therefore  deem  to 
have  been  large  enough,  in  producing  what  among  the 
ancients  was  punishable  to  write,  save  only  which,  all 
other  arguments  were  free  to  treat  on. 

By  this  time  the  emperors  were  become  Christians 
whose  discipline  in  this  point  I  do  not  find  to  have  been 
more  severe  than  what  wiis  fonncrly  in  j)raclice.  The 
books  of  those  whom  they  took  to  be  gi-and  heretics 
were  examined,  refuted,  and  condemned  in  the  general 
councils ;  and  not  till  then  were  ])rohibited,  or  burnt, 
by  authority  of  the  emperor.  As  for  the  writings  of 
heathen  authors,  unless  they  were  plain  invectives 
ajrainst  Christianity,  as  those  of  Porphyrius  and  Pro- 
clus,  they  met  with  no  interdict  that  can  be  cited,  till 
about  the  year  400,  in  a  Carthaginian  council,  wherein 
bisliops  themselves  were  forbid  to  read  the  books  of 
gentiles,  but  heresies  they  might  read  ;  v/hile  others 
long  before  them  on  the  contrary  scrupled  more  the 
books  of  heretics,  than  of  gentiles.  And  that  the  pri- 
mitive councils  and  bishops  were  wont  only  to  declare 
what  books  were  not  commendable,  passing  no  further, 
but  leaving  it  to  each  one's  conscience  to  read  or  to  lay 
by,  till  after  the  year  800,  is  observed  already  by  Padre 
Paolo  the  great  unm<asker  of  the  Trentine  council. 
After  which  time  the  popes  of  Rome,  engrossing  what 
they  pleased  of  political  rule  into  their  own  hands,  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  men's  eyes,  as  they  had 
before  over  their  judgments,  burning  and  prohibiting 
to  be  read  what  they  fancied  not ;  yet  sparing  in  their 
censures,  and  the  books  not  many  which  they  so  dealt 
with  ;  till  Martin  the  fifth,  bv  his  bull,  not  only  pro- 
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hibited,  but  was  the  first  that  excommunicated  the 
reading  of  heretical  books ;  for  about  that  time  Wick- 
lifie  and  Husse  growing  terrible,  were  thejr  who  first 
droTe  the  papal  court  to  a  stricter  policy  of  prohibiting. 
Which  course  Leo  the  tenth  and  his  successors  follow- 
ed, until  the  council  of  Trent  and  the  Spanish  inquisi- 
tion engendering  together  brought  forth  or  perfected 
those  catalogues  and  expurging  indexes,  that  rake 
through  the  entrails  of  many  an  old  good  author,  with 
a  Tiolation  worse  than  anjr  could  be  offered  to  his  tomb. 
Nor  did  thejr  stay  in  matters  heretical,  but  any  subject 
that  was  not  to  their  palate,  they  either  condemned  in 
a  prohibition,  or  had  it  straight  into  the  new  Purgatory 
of  an  index.  To  fill  up  the  measure  of  encroachment, 
their  last  invention  was  to  ordain  that  no  book,  pam- 
phlet, or  paper,  should  be  printed  (as  if  St  Peter  had 
bequeathed  them  the  keys  of  the  press  also  as  well  as 
of  Paradise)  unless  it  were  approved  and  licensed  under 
the  hands  of  two  or  three  gluttonous  friars.  For  example : 

Let  the  chancellor  Cini  be  pleased  to  see  if  in  this 
present  work  be  contained  aught  that  may  with- 
stand the  printing ; 

Vincent  Rabbata,  vicar  of  Florence. 

I  have  seen  this  present  work,  and  find  nothing 
athwart  the  catholic  faith  and  good  manners ; 
iu  witness  whereof  I  have  given.  Sec, 

Nicolo  Cini,  chancellor  of  Florence. 

Attending  the  precedent  relation,  it  is  allowed  that 
this  present  work  of  Davanzati  may  be  printed, 

Vincent  Rabatta,  Sec. 

It  may  be  printed,  July  15. 
Friar  Simon  Mompei  d*Amelia,  chancellor  of  the 

holy  ofiice  in  Florence. 

Sure  they  have  a  conceit,  if  he  of  the  bottomless  pit 
had  not  long  since  broke  prison,  that  this  quadruple 
exorcism  would  bar  him  down.  I  fear  their  next  de- 
sign will  be  to  get  into  their  custody  the  licensing  of 
that  which  they  say  Claudius  intended,*  but  went  not 
through  with.  Vouchsafe  to  see  another  of  their  forms, 
the  Roman  stamp ; 

Imprimatur,  If  it  seem  good  to  the  reverend  master 
of  the  holy  palace,  Belcastro,  vicegerent. 

Imprimatur, 
Friar  Nicholo  Rodolphi,  master  of  the  holy  palace. 

Sometimes  five  imprimaturs  are  seen  together  dia- 
logue wise  in  the  piatza  of  one  titlepage,  compliment- 
ing and  ducking  each  to  other  with  their  shaven  reve- 
rences, whether  the  author,  who  stands  by  in  perplexity 
at  the  foot  of  his  epistle,  shall  to  the  press  or  to  the 
spunge.  These  are  the  pretty  responsories,  these  are 
the  dear  antiphonies,  that  so  bewitched  of  late  our  pre- 

*  Quo  reaiam  daraC  flatan  crepitaroqae  vcntris  in  roovivio  enittendi. 

Suelon.  in  Claadio. 


lates  and  their  chaplains,  with  the  goodly  eel 
made ;  and  besotted  us  to  the  gay  imitation  of  i 
imprimatur,  one  from  Lambeth-house,  another  fi 
west  end  of  Paul's ;  so  apishly  romanizing,  t 
word  of  command  still  was  set  down  in  Latin ;  i 
learned  grammatical  pen  that  wrote  it  would  « 
ink  without  Latin ;  or  perhaps,  as  they  thou< 
cause  no  vulgar  tongue  was  worthy  to  express  t 
conceit  of  an  imprimatur ;  but  rather,  as  I  hope, 
our  English,  the  language  of  men  ever  fame 
foremost  in  the  achievements  of  liberty,  will  no 
find  servile  letters  enow  to  spell  such  a  dictate 
sumption  Englished.  And  thus  ye  have  the  in 
and  the  original  of  book  licensing  ripped  up  and 
as  lineally  as  any  pedig^ree.  We  have  it  not,  ti 
be  beard  of,  from  any  ancient  state,  or  polity,  or  < 
nor  by  any  statute  left  us  by  our  ancestors  e 
later ;  nor  from  the  modem  custom  of  any  refom 
or  church  abroad;  but  from  the  most  anticl 
council,  and  the  most  tyrannous  inquisition,  th: 
inquired.  Till  then  books  were  ever  as  freely  ac 
into  the  world  as  any  other  birth ;  the  issue  of  th 
was  no  more  stifled  than  the  issue  of  the  woo 
envious  Juno  sat  crosslegged  over  the  nativity 
man's  intellectual  offspring ;  but  if  it  proved  a  n 
who  denies  but  that  it  was  justly  burnt,  or  sui 
the  sea  ?  But  that  a  book,  in  worse  condition 
peccant  soul,  should  be  to  stand  before  a  jury  e 
bom  to  the  world,  and  undergo  yet  in  darkm 
judgment  of  Radamanth  and  his  colleagues,  ere 
pass  the  ferry  backward  into  light,  was  never 
before,  till  that  mysterious  iniquity,  provoke 
troubled  at  the  first  entrance  of  reformation,  sou( 
new  limboes  and  new  Hells  wherein  they  mi] 
elude  our  books  also  within  the  numberof  their  di 
And  this  was  the  rare  morsel  so  officiouslv  snatcl 
and  so  illfavouredly  imitated  by  our  inquisi 
bishops,  and  the  attendant  minorites  their  cha 
That  ye  like  not  now  these  most  certain  authors 
licensing  order,  and  that  all  sinister  intention  f 
distant  from  your  thoughts,  when  ye  were  impc 
the  passing  it,  all  men  who  know  the  integrity  < 
actions,  and  how  ye  honour  truth,  will  clear  ve  r 
But  some  will  say,  what  though  the  inventoi 
bad,  the  thing  for  all  that  may  be  good.  It  m 
yet  if  that  thing  be  no  such  deep  invention,  but  c 
and  easy  for  any  man  to  light  on,  and  yet  be 
wisest  commonwealths  through  all  ages  and  oc( 
have  forbom  to  use  it,  and  falsest  seducers  and  t 
sors  of  men  were  the  first  who  took  it  up,  and 
other  purpose  but  to  obstruct  and  hinder  the  fii 
proach  of  reformation ;  I  am  of  those  who  bel 
will  be  a  harder  alchymy  than  Lullius  ever  ki 
sublimate  any  good  use  out  of  such  an  inventioi 
this  only  is  what  I  request  to  gain  from  this  : 
that  it  may  be  held  a  dangerous  and  suspicion! 
as  certainly  it  deserves,  for  the  tree  that  bore  it, 
can  dissect  one  by  one  the  properties  it  has. 
have  first  to  finish,  as  was  propounded,  what  b 
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thought  in  gen«nl  of  readiu{f  books,  whatcfer  sort  thej 
be,  ind  whether  be  more  the  benefit  or  the  harm  tliat 
ibeaee  proceeds. 

Not  to  insist  upon  the  examples  of  Moses,  Daniel, 

aad  Piu],  vrbo  were  skilful  in  all  the  learning*  of  tbc 

Egrptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Greeks,  which  could  not 

jvtliiLblj  be  without  reading  their  books  of  all  sorts,  in 

]^b1  especiallj,  who  thought  it  no  defilement  to  insert 

iato  hbijT  Scripture  the  sentences  of  three  Greek  poets, 

ud  one  of  them  a  tragedian ;  the  question  was  not- 

withfainding  sometimes  controverted  among  the  pri- 

■ime  doctors,  but  with  gresX  odds  on  that  side  which 

dbmed  it  both  lawful  and  profitable,  as  was  then 

cfidcntlj  perceived,  when  Julian  the  Apostate,  and 

idrtlest  tuemy  to  our  faith,  made  a  decree  forbidding 

ChmtiaBs  the  stud  j  of  heathen  learning ;  for  said  he, 

Act  wound  us  with  our  own  weapons,  and  with  our 

•ra  arts  and  sciences  they  overcome  us.    And  indeed 

tkr  Christians  were  put  so  to  their  shifls  bj  this  crafty 

■eaas,  and  &o  much  in  danger  to  decline  into  all  iguo- 

nsec,  that  the  two  Appollinarii  were  fain,  as  a  roan 

■af  saj,  to  coin  all  the  seven  liberal  sciences  out  of 

ike  BiUe,  reducing  it  into  divers  forms  of  orations, 

fMBi,  dialogues,  even  to  the  calculating  of  a  new 

Mdan  grammar.     But,  saith  the  historian  Socrates, 

At  providence  of  God  provided  better  than  the  industry 

if  Apollinarius  and  bis  son,  by  taking  away  that  illite- 

nie  law  with  the  life  of  him  who  devised  it     So  great 

aiijvT  they  then  held  it  to  be  deprived  of  Hellenic 

and  thought  it  a  persecution  more  under- 

^,  and   secretly  decaying  the  church,  than  the 

oseltj  of  Decius  or  Dioclesian.    And  perhaps  it 

was  the  same  politic  drift  that  the  devil  whipped  St. 

Jena  in  a  lentcn  dream,  for  reading  Cicero ;  or  else  it 

was  a  phanta.sm,  bred  by  the  fever  which  had  then 

■riled  him.     Pur  had  an  an^el  been  his  disci])liner, 

■bWh  it  were  for  duelling  too  much  on  Ciceronianisms, 

iBil  bad  i-bastised  the  reading,  not  the  vanity,  it  had 

been  plainly  partial ;  first  to  correct  him  for  grave 

Cieen,  and  not  for  scurril  PlaiitiiSf  whom  he  confesses 

20  hat «  been  reading  not  long  before;  next  to  correct 

k'lB  mJv,  and  let  so  many  more  ancient  fathers  wax 

4d  in  those  pleasant  and  florid  studies  without  the 

Isih  t(  «uch  a  tutoring  apparition  ;  insomuch  that  Basil 

tothf.^  how  some  good  use  may  be  made  of  Margitcs» 

A'pi-rtful  poem,  not  now  extant,  writ  by  Homer;  and 

■BT  nut  then  of  Morgante,  an  Italian  romance  much 

to  ib<r  ^ame  purpose  ?    But  if  it  be  agreed  we  shall  be 

trrd  by  virions,  there  is  a  vision  recorded  by  Kiisebius, 

briiKienter  than  this  tale  of  Jerom,  to  the  nun  Eusto- 

cUuD.  and  besides,  has  nothing  of  a  fever  in  it.    Dio- 

Bjnus  .VJexandrinus  was,  about  the  year  240,  a  person 

•f  ffreat  name  in  the  church,  for  piety  and  learning, 

vbo  had  wont  to  avail  himself  much  against  heretics, 

ky  *W:ing  ronvt-rsant  in  their  books ;  until  a  certain 

pmhrter  laid  it  scrupulously  to  his  conscience,  how 

W  dur^i  venture  himself  anaong  those  defiling  volumes. 

Tk*  wnrthy  man,  loth  to  give  offence,  fell  into  a  new 

de^iUe  with  himself,  what  was  to  be  thought;  when 

*n4«l«-n\y  a  vision  sent  from  God  (it  is  his  own  epistle 

tkat  so  ivere  ii)  confirmed  him  in  these  words :  "  Read 


any  books  whatever  come  to  thy  hands,  for  thou  art 
sufiicicnt  both  to  judge  aright,  and  to  examine  each 
matter."  To  this  revelation  he  assented  the  sooner,  as 
he  confesses,  because  it  was  answerable  to  that  of  the 
apostle  to  the  Thessalonians ;  *'  Prove  all  things,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good."  And  he  might  have  added 
another  remarkable  saying  of  the  same  author :  *'  To 
the  pure,  all  thin;(s  are  pure;"  not  only  meats  and 
drinks,  but  all  kind  of  knowledge,  whether  of  good  or 
evil ;  the  knowledge  cannot  defile,  nor  consequently 
the  books,  if  the  will  and  conscience  be  not  defiled. 
For  books  are  as  meats  and  viands  are  ;  some  of  good, 
some  of  evil  substance ;  and  yet  God  in  that  unapocry- 
phal  vision  said  without  exception,  "  Rise,  Peter,  kill 
and  eat;"  leaving  the  choice  to  each  man's  discretion. 
Wholesome  meats  to  a  vitiated  stomach  differ  little  or 
nothing  from  unwholesome;  and  best  books  to  a 
naughty  mind  are  not  unapplicable  to  occasions  of 
evil.  Bad  meats  will  scarce  breed  good  nourishment 
in  the  healthiest  concoction  ;  but  herein  the  difference 
is  of  bad  books,  that  they  to  a  discreet  and  judicious 
reader  serve  in  many  respects  to  discover,  to  confute, 
to  forewarn,  and  to  illustrate.  Whereof  what  better 
witness  can  ye  expect  I  should  produce,  than  one  of 
your  own  now  sitting  in  parliament,  the  chief  of  learned 
men  reputed  in  this  land,  Mr.  Selden ;  whose  volume 
of  natural  and  national  laws  proves,  not  only  by  great 
authorities  brought  together,  but  by  exquisite  reasons 
and  theorems  almost  mathematically  demonstrative, 
that  all  opinions,  yea  errours,  known,  read,  and  col- 
lated, are  of  main  service  and  assistance  toward  the 
speedy  attainment  of  what  is  truest.  I  conceive  there- 
fore, ih&i  when  God  did  enlarge  tlie  universal  diet  of 
man's  body,  (saving  ever  the  rules  of  temperance,)  he 
then  also,  as  before,  left  arbitrary  the  dieting  and  re- 
pasting  of  our  minds;  as  wherein  every  mature  man 
might  have  to  exercise  his  own  leading  capacity.  How 
great  a  virtue  is  temperance,  how  much  of  moment 
throusfh  the  whole  life  of  man !  Yet  God  commits  the 
managing  so  great  a  trust  without  particular  laiv  or 
prescription,  wliolly  to  the  demeanour  of  every  grown 
man.  And  therefore  when  he  himself  tabled  the  Jews 
from  heaven,  that  omer,  which  was  every  man's  daily 
portion  of  manna,  is  computed  to  have  been  more  than 
might  have  well  sufficed  the  heartiest  feeder  thrice  as 
many  meals.  For  those  actions  which  enter  into  a  man, 
rather  than  issue  out  of  him,  and  therefore  defile  not, 
God  uses  not  to  captivate  under  a  perpetual  childhood 
of  prescription,  but  trusts  him  with  the  gift  of  reason 
to  be  his  own  chooser;  there  were  but  little  work  left 
for  preaching,  if  law  and  compulsion  should  grow  so 
fast  upon  those  things  which  heretofore  were  governed 
only  by  exhortation.  Solomon  informs  us,  that  much 
reading  is  a  weariness  to  the  tlesb  ;  but  neither  he,  nor 
other  inspired  author,  tolls  us  that  such  or  such  reading 
is  unlawful ;  yet  certainly  had  God  thought  good  to 
limit  us  herein,  it  had  been  much  more  expedient  to 
have  told  us  what  was  unlawful,  than  what  was 
wearisome.  As  for  the  burning  of  those  Eplicsian 
books  by  St.  Paul's  converts;  it  is  replied,  the  books 
were  magic,  the  Syriac  so  renders  them.     It  was  a 
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prifate  act,  a  Tolantary  act,  aod  leares  us  to  a  volun- 
tary imitation :  the  men  in  remorse  burnt  those  books 
which  were  their  own ;  the  magistrate  by  this  exam- 
ple is  not  appointed ;  these  men  practised  the  books, 
another  might  perhaps  hare  read  them  in  some  sort 
usefullj.  Good  and  evil  we  know  in  the  field  of  this 
world  grow  up  together  almost  inseparably ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  good  is  so  involved  and  intervroven  with 
the  knowledge  of  evil,  and  in  so  many  cunning  resem- 
blances hardiv  to  be  discerned,  that  those  confused 
seeds  which  were  imposed  upon  Psyche  as  an  incessant 
labour  to  cull  out,  and  sort  asunder,  were  not  more 
intermixed.  It  was  from  out  the  rind  of  one  apple 
taste<l,  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as  two 
twins  cleaving  together,  leaped  forth  into  the  world. 
And  perhaps  this  is  that  doom  which  Adam  fell  into  of 
knowing  good  and  evil,  that  is  to  say,  of  knowing  good 
by  evil.  As  therefore  the  state  of  man  now  is ;  what 
wisdom  can  tliere  be  to  choose,  what  continence  to  for- 
bear, without  the  knowledge  of  evil  ?  He  that  can  ap- 
prehend and  consider  vice  with  all  ber  baits  and  seem- 
ing pleasures,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish,  and 
yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  be  is  the  true 
warfaring  Christian.  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and 
cloistered  virtue  unexercised,  and  unbreathcd,  that 
never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out 
of  the  race,  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run 
for,  not  without  dust  and  heat.  Assuredly  wc  bring 
not  innocence  into  the  world,  we  bring  impurity  much 
rather;  that  which  purities  us  is  trial,  and  trial  is  by 
what  is  contrary.  That  virtue  therefore  which  is  but  a 
youngling  in  the  contemplation  of  evil,  and  knows  not 
the  utmost  that  vice  promises  to  her  followers,  and  re- 
jects it,  is  but  a  blank  virtue,  not  a  pure ;  ber  white- 
ness is  but  an  excremental  whiteness ;  which  was  the 
reason  why  our  sage  and  serious  poet  Spenser,  (whom 
I  dare  be  known  to  think  a  better  teacher  than  Scotus 
or  AquinasO  describing  true  temperance  under  the 
person  of  Guion,  brings  him  in  with  bis  palmer  through 
the  cave  of  Mammon,  and  the  bower  of  earthly  bliss, 
that  he  might  see  and  know,  and  yet  abstain.  Since 
erefore  the  knowledge  and  survey  of  vice  is  in  this 
world  $0  necessary  to  the  constituting  of  human  virtue, 
and  the  scanning  of  errour  to  the  confirmation  of  tnith, 
how  can  we  more  safely,  and  with  less  danger,  scout 
into  the  Regions  of  sin  and  falsity,  than  by  reading  all 
manner  of  tractates,  and  hearing  all  manner  of  reason  ? 
And  this  is  the  benefit  which  may  be  had  of  books  pro- 
miscuously read.  But  of  the  harm  that  may  result 
hence,  three  kinds  arc  usually  reckoned.  First,  is 
feared  the  infection  that  may  spread ;  but  then,  all  hu- 
man learning  and  controversy  in  religious  points  must 
remove  out  of  the  world,  yea,  the  Bible  itself;  for  that 
ofttimes  relates  blasphemy  not  nicely,  it  describes  the 
carnal  sense  of  wicked  men  not  unelegautly,  it  brings 
in  holiest  men  passionately  murmuring  against  pro- 
vidence through  all  the  arguments  of  Epicurus;  in 
other  gfreat  disputes  it  answers  dubiously  and  darkly 
to  the  common  reader ;  and  ask  a  Talmudist  what  ails 
the  modesty  of  his  marginal  Keri,  that  Moses  and  all 
the  prophets  cannot  persuade  him  to  pronounce  the  tex- 


tual Chetiv.  For  these  causes  we  all  know  the  Bible 
itself  put  by  the  papist  into  the  first  rank  of  prohibitei 
books.  The  ancientest  fathers  must  be  next  reBOved, 
as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  that  Enaebian  book  if 
evangelic  preparation,  transmitting  our  ean  throngk 
a  hoard  of  heathenish  obscenities  to  receive  the  goipcL 
Who  finds  not  that  Iremeus,  Epiphaniut,  Jeiom,  aai 
others  discover  more  heresies  than  they  well  oonlnli^ 
and  that  ofl  for  heresy  which  is  the  truer  opinion  ?  Nor 
boots  it  to  say  for  these,  and  all  the  heathen  wriceis  if 
greatest  infection  if  it  must  be  thought  so,  with  wbrn 
is  bound  up  the  life  of  human  learning,  that  tbej  writ 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  long  as  we  are  sure 
languages  are  known  as  well  to  the  worst  of  men, 
are  both  most  able,  and  most  diligent  to  instil  ifct 
poison  they  suck,  first  into  the  courts  of  princes,  ne* 
quainting  them  with  the  choicest  delights,  and 
cisms  of  sin.  As  perhaps  did  that  Petroniin. 
Nero  called  his  arbiter,  the  master  of  his  revels; 
that  notorious  ribald  of  Arezzo,  dreaded  and  yet 
to  the  Italian  courtiers.  I  name  not  him  (or  posteiiq^ 
sake,  whom  Henry  the  Eighth  named  in  menioMal 
his  vicar  of  hell.  By  which  compendious  way  all  ikt 
contagion  that  foreign  books  can  infuse  will  fiad  • 
passage  to  the  people  far  easier  and  shorter  tlna  mi 
Indian  voyage,  though  it  could  be  sailed  either  ly 
the  north  of  Cataio  eastward,  or  of  Canada  wi 
while  our  Spanish  licensing  gags  the  English 
never  so  severely.  But  on  the  other  side,  that  ii 
tion  which  is  from  books  of  controversy  in  religion,  fc 
more  doubtful  and  dangerous  to  the  learned,  thHl  fl 
the  ignorant ;  and  yet  those  books  must  be 
untouched  by  the  licenser.  It  will  be  hard  to 
where  any  ignorant  man  hath  been  ever  sedooed  If 
any  papistical  book  in  English,  unless  it  were  CM^ 
mended  and  expounded  to  him  by  some  of  thai  dcigy; 
and  indeed  all  such  tractates,  whether  false  or  trae,«i 
as  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  to  the  eunuch,  not  to  Ii 
"  understood  without  a  g^ide."  But  of  our  priests  aal 
doctors  bow  many  have  been  corrupted  by  studying  ihi 
comments  of  Jesuits  and  Sorbonists,  and  bow  fuX  th^ 
could  transfuse  that  corruption  into  the  people,  oar 
perience  is  both  late  and  sad.  It  is  not  forgot, 
the  acute  and  distinct  Arminius  was  perverted 
by  the  perusing  of  a  nameless  discourse  written 
Delft,  which  at  first  he  took  in  band  to  confute, 
therefore  that  those  books,  and  those  in  great 
dance  which  arc  likeliest  to  taint  both  life  and  dociiiM^ 
cannot  be  suppressed  without  the  fall  of  leanilng,  aid 
of  all  ability  in  disputation,  and  that  these  books  if 
either  sort  are  most  and  soonest  catching  to  the  leaiwiit 
(from  whom  to  the  common  people  whatever  is  hcielifld 
or  dissolute  may  quickly  be  conveyed,)  and  that  eifl 
manners  are  as  perfectly  learnt  without  books  a  tl 
other  ways  which  cannot  be  stopped,  and  evil 
not  with  books  can  propagate,  except  a  teacher 
which  he  might  also  do  without  writing,  and  so  beyvai 
prohibiting ;  I  am  not  unable  to  unfold,  how  this  cairt^ 
lous  enterprise  of  licensing  can  be  exempted  froa  At 
number  of  vain  and  impossible  attempts.  And  he  wbt 
were  pleasantly  dispo:»ed,  could  not  well  avoid  to  IiIm 
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it  to  the  exploit  of  that  gallaut  man,  who  thoug'ht  to 
pond  up  the  crows  by  shutting  his  park  gate.  Besides 
noCher  inconTeuicnce,  if  learned  men  be  the  first  re- 
ecsTcrs  oat  of  books,  and  dispreaders  both  of  vice  and 
cmNir,  how  shall  the  licensers  themselves  be  confided 
B,  inless  we  can  confer  upon  them,  or  thej  assume  to 
tfcenselves  above  all  others  in  the  land,  the  grace  of 
nfidfibiJitj  and  ancomiptedness  ?  And  again,  if  it  he 
tne,that  a  wise  man,  like  a  good  refiner,  can  gather 
gaU  iMt  of  the  drossiest  volume,  and  that  a  fool  will 
be  a  iool  with  the  best  book,  yea,  or  without  book ; 
there  is  no  reason  that  we  should  deprive  a  wise  man 
of  aav  advantage  to  his  wisdom,  while  we  seek  to  re- 
train from  a  fool  that  which  being  restrained  will  be 
■0  hinderance  to  his  folly.  For  if  there  should  be  so 
■och  exactness  always  used  to  keep  that  from  him 
which  is  unfit  fur  his  reading,  we  should  in  the  judg- 
MQt  of  Aristotle  not  only,  but  of  Solomon,  and  of  our 
Siviour.  not  vouchsafe  him  good  precepts,  and  by  con- 
K^aence  not  willingly  admit  him  to  good  books ;  as 
kiag  certain  thai  a  wise  man  will  make  better  use  of 

■  idle  pamphlet,  than  a  fool  will  do  of  sacred  Scripture. 
It  is  next  alleg^,  we  must  not  expose  ourselves  to 

kapCations  without  necessity,  and  next  to  that,  not 
flifloy  onr  time  in  vain  things.  To  botli  these  objec- 
tim  one  answer  will  serve,  out  of  the  grounds  already 
hUfthat  to  all  men  such  books  are  not  temptations, 
■rvinities;  but  useful  drugfs  and  materials  wherewith 
lilesper  and  compose  effective  and  strong  medicines, 

ian*s  life  cannot  want  The  rest,  as  children 
'chihiisb  men,  who  have  not  the  art  to  qualify  and 

these  working  minerals,  well  may  be  exhorted 
to  fiirbear,  but  hindered  forcibly  they  cannot  be,  by 
ill  the  licensing  that  sainted  inquisition  could  ever  yet 
eaatrive;  which  is  what  I  promised  to  deliver  next: 
that  this  order  of  licensing  conduces  nothing  to  the 
fjidffcvrhicli  it  was  framed ;  and  hath  almost  prevented 
•f  by  being  clear  already  while  thus  much  hath  been 
fX]ili:nin:r-  ^cc  the  ingenuity  of  truth,  who,  when 
fhe  ffirts  a  free  and  willing  hand,  opens  herself  faster 
than  the  pace  of  method  and  discourse  can  overtake 
ber.  It  was  the  task  which  I  began  \«  ith,  to  shew  that 
«o  Bati'«n,  or  well  instituted  state,  if  they  valued  books 
M  all.  did  ever  u^^e  this  way  of  licensing;  and  it  might 
he  tn<uen.^d,  that  this  is  a  piece  of  prudence  lately 
*h»oiT.-rofl-  To  which  I  return,  that  as  it  was  a  thin£r 
dis^ir  and  obvious  to  think  on,  so  if  it  had  been  difficult 
to  find  out,  lliere  wanted  not  amoiii''  them  lonjr  since, 

■  bu  fiij-ifcstcd  such  a  course;  which  thcv  not  follow- 

IBST.  Ira\e  us  a  pattern  of  their  judgment  that  it  was 

mC  the  not  knowing,  but  the  not  approving,  which 

•to  the  cause  of  their  not  using  it.     I'lato,  a  roan  of 

hi|;b  authority  indeed,  but  least  of  all  for  his  Coninion- 

veahh.  in  tlie  book  of  his  laws,  which  no  citv  ever  vet 

fwtiTed,  fed  hi^  fancy  with  making  many  edicts  to  his 

lirv  bun?i> masters,  which  thev  who  otherwise  admire 

fcim  wish  had  been  rather  buried  and  excused  in  the 

ffTiial  rnps  of  an  academic  night  sitting.     By  which 

\tw^  Kv  «cem$  to  tolerate  no  kind  of  learning,  but  by 

nniltpriMe  decree,  consisting  most  of  practical  tradi- 

^ott>.  10  t^e  atuinmcnt  whereof  a  library  of  smaller 


bulk  than  his  own  dialogues  would  be  abundant    And 
there  also  enacts,  that  no  poet  should  so  much  as  read 
to  any  private  man  what  he  had  written,  until  the 
judges  and  law  keepers  had  seen  it,  and  allowed  it ; 
but  that  Plato  meant  this  law  peculiarly  to  that  com- 
monwealth which  he  had  imagined,  and  to  no  other, 
is  evident    Why  was  he  not  else  a  lawgiver  to  him- 
self, but  a  transgressor,  and  to  be  ex'pelled  by  his  own 
magistrates,  both  for  the  wanton  epigrams  and  dia- 
logues which  he  made,  and  his  perpetual  reading  of 
Sophron,  Mimus,  and  Aristophanes,  books  of  grossest 
infamy ;  and  also  for  commending  the  latter  of  them, 
though  he  were  the  malicious  libeller  of  his  chief  friends, 
to  be  read  by  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  who  had  little  need 
of  such  trash  to  spend  his  time  on  ?  But  that  he  knew 
this  licensing  of  poems  had  reference  and  dependance 
to  many  other  provisoes  there  set  down  in  his  fancied 
republic,  which  in  this  world  could  have  no  place; 
and  so  neither  he  himself,  nor  any  magistrate  or  city 
ever  imitated  that  course,  which  taken  apart  from  those 
other  collateral  injunctions  must  needs  be  vain  and 
fruitless.     For  if  they  fell  upon  one  kind  of  strictness, 
unless  their  care  were  equal  to  regulate  all  other  things 
of  like  aptness  to  corrupt  the  mind,  that  single  endea- 
vour they  knew  would  be  but  a  fond  labour ;  to  shut 
and  fortify  one  gate  against  corruption,  and  be  neces- 
sitated to  leave  others  round  about  wide  open.    If  we 
think  to  regulate  printing,  thereby  to  rectify  manners, 
we  must  regulate  all  recreations  and  pastimes,  all  that 
is  delightful  to  man.     No  music  must  be  heard,  no  song 
be  set  or  sung,  but  what  is  grave  and  done.    There  must 
be  licensing  dancers,  that  no  gesture,  motion,  or  de- 
portment be  taught  our  youth,  but  what  by  their  allow- 
ance shall  be  thought  honest ;   for  such  Plato  was 
provided  of.     It  will  ask  more  than  the  work  of  twenty 
licensers  to  examine  all  the  lutes,  the  violins,  and  the 
guitars  in  every  house ;  they  must  not  be  suffered  to 
prattle  as  they  do,  but  must  be  licensed  what  they 
may  say.     And  who  shall  silence  all  the  airs  and  mad- 
rigals that  whisper  softness  in  chambers  .'*  The  windows 
also,  and  the  balconies  must  be  thought  on  ;  there  are 
shrewd  books,  with  dangerous  frontispieces,  set  to  sale ; 
who  shall  prohibit  them,  shall  twenty'  licensers  ?  The 
villages  also  must  have  their  visitors  to  inquire  what 
lectures  the  bagpipe  and  the  rebec  reads,  even  to  the 
ballatry  and  the  gamut  of  every  municipal  fidler;  for 
these  are  the  countryman's  Arcadias,  and  his  Monte 
Mayors.      Next,  what  more  national  corruption,  for 
which  England  hears  ill  abroad,  than  household  glut- 
tony ;  who  shall  be  the  rectors  of  our  daily  rioting  ? 
And  what  shall  be  done  to  inhibit  the  multitudes,  that 
frequent  those  houses  where  drunkenness  is  sold  :ind 
harboured  ?  Our  garments  .also  should  be  refernMl  to 
the  licensing  of  some  more  sober  workmasters,  to  see 
them  cut  into  a  less  wanton  garb.     Who  shall  regulate 
all  the  mixed  conversation  of  our  youth,  male  and  fe- 
male together,  as  is  tlie  fashion  of  this  country  ?  Who 
shall  still  appoint  what  shall  be  discoursed,  what  ])re- 
sunied,  and  no  further?  Lastlv,  who  shall  fen  hid  and 
separate  all  idle  resort,  all  evil  conijiany  ?  These  things 
will  he,  and  must  be ;   but  how  thcv  shall  hr  least 
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hurtful,  how  least  enticing^,  herein  consists  the  grave 
i^mnd  goreming  wisdom  of  a  state.  To  sequester  out 
of  the  world  into  Atlantic  and  Eutopimn  politics,  which 
never  can  be  drawn  into  use,  will  not  mend  our  con- 
dition ;  but  to  ordain  wisely  as  in  this  worid  of  evil, 
in  the  midst  whereof  God  hath  placed  us  unavoidably. 
Nor  is  it  Plato^s  licensing'  of  books  will  do  this, 
which  necessarily  pulls  along  with  it  so  many  other 
kinds  of  licensing,  as  will  make  us  all  both  ridiculous 
and  weary,  and  yet  frustrate ;  but  those  unwritten,  or 
at  least  unconstraining  laws  of  virtuous  education,  re- 
ligious and  civil  nurture,  which  Plato  there  mentions, 
as  the  bonds  and  ligaments  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
pillars  and  the  sustainers  of  every  written  statute ;  these 
they  be,  which  will  bear  chief  sway  in  such  matters  as 
these,  when  all  licensing  will  be  easily  eluded.  Im- 
punity and  remissness  for  certain  are  the  bane  of  a 
commonwealth ;  but  here  the  great  art  lies,  to  discern 
in  what  the  law  is  to  bid  restraint  and  punishment,  and 
in  what  things  persuasion  only  is  to  work.  If  every 
-  action  which  is  good  or  evil  in  man  at  ripe  years  were 
to  be  under  pittance,  prescription,  and  compulsion, 
what  were  virtue  but  a  name,  what  praise  could  be  then 
due  to  well  doing,  what  gframercy  to  be  sober,  just,  or 
continent  ?  Many  there  be  that  complain  of  divine 
Providence  for  suffering  Adam  to  transgress.  Foolish 
tongues!  when  God  gave  him  reason,  he  gave  him 
freedom  to  choose,  for  reason  is  but  choosing ;  he  had 
been  else  a  mere  artificial  Adam,  such  an  Adam  as  he 
is  in  the  motions.  We  ourselves  esteem  not  of  that 
obedience,  or  love,  or  gift,  which  is  of  force;  God 
therefore  lefl  him  free,  set  before  him  a  provoking  ob- 
ject, ever  almost  in  bis  eyes ;  herein  consisted  bis  merit, 
herein  the  right  of  his  reward,  the  praise  of  his  absti- 
nence. Wherefore  did  he  create  passions  within  us, 
pleasures  round  about  us,  but  that  these  rightly  tem- 
pered are  the  very  ingredients  of  virtue  ?  They  are  not 
skilful  consideiers  of  human  things,  who  imagine  to 
remove  sin,  by  removing  the  matter  of  sin ;  for,  besides 
that  it  is  a  huge  heap  increasing  under  the  very  act  of 
diminishing,  though  some  part  of  it  may  for  a  time  be 
withdrawn  from  some  persons,  it  cannot  from  all,  iu 
such  a  universal  thing  as  books  are ;  and  when  this  is 
done,  yet  the  sin  remains  entire.  Though  ye  take 
from  a  covetous  man  all  his  treasure,  he  has  yet  one 
jewel  lefl,  ye  cannot  bereave  him  of  his  covetousness. 
Banish  all  objects  of  lust,  shut  up  all  youth  into  the 
severest  discipline  that  can  be  exercised  in  any  hermit- 
age, ye  cannot  make  them  chaste,  that  came  not  thither 
so :  such  great  care  and  wisdom  is  required  to  the  right 
managing  of  this  point.  Suppose  we  could  expel  sin 
by  this  means ;  look  how  much  we  thus  expel  of  sin, 
so  much  we  expel  of  virtue :  for  the  matter  of  them 
both  is  the  same :  remove  that,  and  ye  remove  them 
both  alike.  This  justifies  the  high  providence  of  God, 
who,  though  he  commands  us  temperance,  justice,  con- 
tinence, yet  pours  out  before  us  even  to  a  profuseness 
all  desirable  things,  and  gives  us  minds  that  can  wan- 
der beyond  all  limit  and  satiety.  Why  should  we  then 
affect  a  rigour  contrary  to  the  manner  of  God  and  of 
nature,  by  abridging  or  scanting  those  means,  which 


books,  freely  permitted,  are  both  to  the  trial  o\ 
and  the  exercise  of  truth  ?  It  would  be  better 
learn  that  the  law  must  needs  be  frivolous,  whi 
to  restrain  things,  uncertainly  and  yet  equally  \ 
to  good  and  to  evil.  And  were  I  the  chooser, 
of  well  doing  should  be  preferred  before  many 
much  the  forcible  hinderance  of  evil  doing.  1 
sure  esteems  the  g^wth  and  completing  of  one 
person,  more  than  the  restraint  of  ten  viciow 
albeit,  whatever  thing  we  hear  or  see,  sitting,  n 
travelling,  or  conversing,  may  be  fitly  called  w 
and  is  of  the  same  effect  that  writings  are ;  y< 
the  thing  to  be  prohibited  were  only  books,  it 
that  this  order  hitherto  is  far  insufficient  to 
which  it  intends.  Do  we  not  see,  not  once  or 
but  weekly,  that  continued  court-libel  against 
liament  and  city,  printed,  as  the  wet  sheets  can 
and  dispersed  among  us  for  all  that  licensing  < 
Yet  this  is  the  prime  service  a  man  would  think ' 
this  order  should  give  proof  of  itself.  If  it  wi 
cuted,  you  wiU  say.  But  certain,  if  execution  h 
or  blindfold  now,  and  in  this  particular,  what 
be  hereafter,  and  in  other  books  ?  If  then  tli 
shall  not  be  vain  and  frustrate,  behold  a  new 
lords  and  commons,  ye  must  repeal  and  prose 
scandalous  and  unlicensed  books  already  prim 
divulged ;  af^er  ye  have  drawn  them  up  into  a  1 
all  mav  know  which  are  condemned,  and  whi 
and  ordain  that  no  foreign  books  be  delivered 
custody,  till  they  have  been  read  over.  This  ofi 
require  the  whole  time  of  not  a  few  overseers,  ai 
no  vulgar  men.  There  be  also  books  which  ar 
useful  and  excellent,  partly  culpable  and  pen 
this  work  will  ask  as  many  more  officials,  to  n 
purgations  and  expunctions,  that  the  commonw 
learning  be  not  damnified.  In  fine,  when  the  m 
of  books  increase  upon  their  hands,  ye  must  be 
catalogue  all  those  printers  who  are  found  fre 
offending,  and  forbid  the  importation  of  theu 
suspected  typography.  In  a  word,  that  this  yo 
may  be  exact,  and  not  deficient,  ye  must  refom 
fectly  according  to  the  model  of  Trent  and  Sevi! 
I  know  ye  abhor  to  do.  Yet  though  ye  shoulcj 
scend  to  this,  which  God  forbid,  the  order  still 
be  but  fruitless  and  defective  to  that  end  whe 
meant  it  If  to  prevent  sects  and  schisms,  wl 
unread  or  uncatechised  in  storv,  that  hath  not  I 
many  sects  refusing  books  as  a  hinderance,  a 
serving  their  doctrine  unmixed  for  many  ages, 
unwritten  traditions?  The  christian  faith,  (I 
was  once  a  schism !)  is  not  unknown  to  have  sp 
over  Asia,  ere  any  gospel  or  epistle  was  seen  in  i 
If  the  amendment  of  manners  be  aimed  at,  lo 
Italy  and  Spain,  whether  those  places  be  one 
the  better,  the  honester,  the  wiser,  the  chaste 
all  the  inquisitional  rigour  that  hath  been  e 
upon  books. 

Another  reason,  whereby  to  make  it  plain  t 
order  will  miss  the  end  it  seeks,  consider  by  the 
which  ought  to  be  in  every  licenser.  It  canno 
nied,  but  that  he  who  is  made  judge  to  sit  n 
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birtb  or  death  of  books,  whether  thej  may  be  wafled 
Bto  this  worid  or  not,  had  nee<]  to  be  a  man  above  the 
lOBiBoo  measure,  both  studious,  learned,  and  judicious; 
bcie  maj  be  else  no  mean  mistakes  in  the  censure  of 
rbat  is  passable  or  not;  which  is  also  no  mean  injury, 
fbe  be  of  such  worth  as  bebores  him,  there  cannot  be 
■ore  tedious  and  unpleasiug*  journey  work,  a  greater 
m  of  time  levied  upon  his  head,  than  to  be  made  the 
ayeCiia]  reader  of  unchosen  books  and  pamphlets,  o(l- 
m»  huge  Tolumcs.  There  is  no  book  that  is  accept- 
iMe,  laless  at  certain  seasons ;  but  to  be  enjoined  the 
ndiBg  of  that  at  all  times,  and  in  a  band  scarce  legi- 
le,  vWreof  three  pages  would  not  down  at  any  time 
1  the  fairest  print,  is  an  imposition  which  I  cannot  be- 
eve  how  he  that  values  time,  and  his  own  studies,  or 
but  of  a  sensible  nostril,  should  be  able  to  endure. 
I  this  one  thing  I  craye  leave  of  the  present  licensers 
I  be  pardoned  for  so  thinking;  who  doubtless  took 
if  ofiice  up,  looking  on  it  through  tbeir  obedience  to 
K  parliament,  whose  command  perhaps  made  all 
iBgs  seem  easy  and  unlaborious  to  them ;  but  that 
^  short  trial  hath  wearied  them  out  already,  their 
va  expresaions  and  excuses  to  them,  who  make  so 
■My  journeys  to  solicit  tbeir  licence,  are  testimony 
■Mgh.  Seeing  therefore  those,  who  now  possess  the 
c^loynient,  by  all  evident  signs  wish  themselves  well 
n^af  it,  and  that  no  roan  of  worth,  none  that  is  not  a 
mthrift  of  his  own  hours,  is  ever  likely  to  suc- 
I,  except  he  mean  to  put  himst^lf  to  the  salaiy 
corrector,  we  may  easily  foresee  what  kind 
we  are  to  expect  hereafter,  either  ignorant, 
•nd  remiss,  or  basely  pecuniary.  This  is 
1  had  to  shew,  wherein  this  order  cannot  con- 
to  that  end,  whereof  it  bears  the  intention. 
^**y  \mceeA  from  the  no  good  it  can  do,  to  the 
httrt  it  causes,  in  being  first  the  greatest  dis- 
«  and  affront  tliat  can  be  offered  to  learn - 
■^»**» to  learned  men.  It  was  the  complaint  and 
^■riUui>n  of  prelates,  upon  every  least  breath  of  a 
T™"  ***  »*iDove  pluralities,  and  distribute  more  equally 
*™^  WTenues,  that  then  all  learning  would  be  for 
«*»edand  discouraged.  But  as  for  that  opinion, 
found  cause  to  think,  that  the  tenth  part  of 

ktf  k*ij  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  *^®  clergy :  nor  could  I  ever 

'™  '*  'W  a  sordid  and  unworthy  speech  of  any 

™™"*"»  who  had  a  competency  left  him.    If  there- 

iW  11^      ^  dishearten  utterly  and  discontent,  not 

T*f^"*7«'«*of  false  pretenders  to  learning,  but 

andugenuous  sort  of  such  as  evidently  were 

•«  to  stQdy  and  loTc  learning  for  iteelf,  not  for  lucre, 

•"Tr^  ^''' ^"l  the  service  of  God  and  of  truth, 

*TIJ*^'1*  that  lastinjr  fame  and  perpetuity  of  praise, 

'^  r^  ^"^^  ^'^  "^^"  ^^^^  consented  shall  be  the 

"s*      of  those,  whose  published  labours  advance  the 

P«»  rt  mankind:  then  know,  that  so  far  to  distrust 

iw^nj^tand  the  honesty  of  one  who  hath  but  a 

ww^-n  repute  in  learning,  and  never  yet  offended,  as 

iwifl  ciHinthin,  fit  to  print  his  mind  without  a  tutor 

^-         «'» ie&i  he  should  drop  a  schism,  or  some- 

^fut    to    r^^'**"'  ^  ^^  p^atest  displeasure  and  in- 

^  -      *  '^^  and  knowing  spirit,  that  can  be  put 


upon  him.  What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  man,  over  it 
is  to  be  a  boy  at  school,  if  we  have  only  escaped  the 
ferula,  to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an  Imprimatur  ?  If 
serious  and  elaborate  writings,  as  if  they  were  no  more 
than  the  theme  of  a  grammar-lad  under  his  pedagogue, 
must  not  be  uttered  without  ihe  cursory  eyes  of  a  tem- 
porizing and  extemporizing  licenser  ?  He  who  is  not 
trusted  with  his  own  actions,  his  drift  not  being  known 
to  be  evil,  and  standing  to  the  hazard  of  law  and 
penalty,  has  no  gfreat  argument  to  think  himself  re- 
puted in  the  commonwealth  wherein  he  was  bom  for 
other  than  a' fool  or  a  foreigner.  When  a  man  writes 
to  the  world,  he  summons  up  all  his  reason  and  deli- 
beration to  assist  him ;  he  searches,  meditates,  is  indus- 
trious, and  likely  consults  and  confers  with  his  judi- 
cious friends ;  after  all  which  done,  he  takes  himself  to 
be  informed  in  what  he  writes,  as  well  as  any  that  writ 
before  him ;  if  in  this  the  most  consummate  act  of  his 
fidelity  and  ripeness,  no  years,  no  industry,  no  former 
proof  of  his  abilities  can  bring  him  to  that  state  of  ma- 
turity, as  not  to  be  still  mistrusted  and  suspected, 
unless  he  carry  all  his  considerate  diligence,  all  his 
midnight  watchings,  and  expense  of  Palladian  oil,  to 
the  hasty  view  of  an  unlcisured  licenser,  perhaps  much 
his  younger,  perhaps  far  his  inferior  in  judgment,  per- 
haps one  who  never  knew  the  labour  of  bookwriting ; 
and  if  he  be  not  repulsed,  or  sli<rhted,  must  appear  in 
print  like  a  puny  with  his  guardian,  and  his  censor's 
hand  on  the  back  of  bis  title  to  be  his  bail  and  surety, 
that  he  is  no'  ideot  or  seducer ;  it  cannot  be  but  a  dis- 
honour and  derogation  to  the  author,  to  the  book,  to 
the  privilege  and  dignity  of  learning.  And  what  if  the 
author  shall  be  one  so  copious  of  fancy,  as  to  have 
many  things  well  worth  the  adding,  come  into  his  mind 
after  licensing,  while  the  book  is  yet  under  the  press, 
which  not  seldom  happens  to  the  best  and  diligentest 
writers ;  and  that  perhaps  a  dozen  times  in  one  book. 
The  printer  dares  not  go  beyond  his  licensed  copy ;  so 
often  then  must  the  author  trudge  to  his  leave-giver, 
that  those  his  new  insertions  may  he  viewed  ;  and 
many  a  jaunt  will  be  made,  ere  that  licenser,  for  it 
must  be  the  same  man,  can  cither  be  found,  or  found 
at  leisure ;  meanwhile  either  the  press  must  stand 
still,  which  is  no  small  damage,  or  the  author  lose  his 
accuratest  thoughts,  and  send  the  book  forth  worse 
than  he  had  made  it,  which  to  a  diligent  writer  is  the 
greatest  melancholy  and  vexation  that  can  befal.  And 
how  can  a  man  teach  with  authority,  which  is  the  life 
of  teaching;  how  can  he  be  a  doctor  in  his  book  as 
he  ought  to  be,  or  else  had  better  he  silent,  whenas 
all  he  teaches,  all  he  delivers,  is  but  under  the  tuition, 
under  the  correction  of  his  patriarchal  licenser,  to 
blot  or  alter  what  precisely  accords  not  with  the  hide- 
bound humour  which  he  calls  his  judgment?  When 
every  acute  reader  upon  the  first  sight  of  a  pedantic 
licence,  will  be  ready  with  these  like  words  to  ding 
the  book  a  coit's  distance  from  him,  I  hate  a  pupil 
teacher,  I  endure  not  an  instructor  that  comes  to  nie 
under  the  wardship  of  an  overseeing  fist.  I  know  no- 
thing of  the  licenser,  but  that  I  have  his  own  hand 
here  for  his  arrogance ;   who  shall  wan*ani  me   his 
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judgfmcut?  The  state,  sir,  replies  the  stationer :  but  has 
a  quick  return,  the  state  shall  be  mj  governors,  but  not 
mj  critics ;  they  maj  be  mistaken  in  the  choice  of  a 
licenser,  as  easily  as  this  licenser  mav  be  mistaken  in  an 
author.  This  is  some  common  stuff;  and  he  might  add 
from  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  that  *'  such  authorized  books 
are  but  the  language  of  the  times."  For  though  a 
licenser  should  happen  to  be  judicious  more  than  ordi- 
nary, which  will  be  a  great  jeopardy  of  the  next  suc- 
cession, yet  his  very  office  and  his  commission  enjoins 
him  to  let  pass  notliing  but  what  is  vulgarly  received 
already.  Xav,  which  is  more  lamentable,  if  the  work 
of  any  deceased  author,  though  never  so  famous  in  his 
lifetime,  and  even  to  this  day,  comes  to  their  hands 
(or  licence  to  be  printed,  or  repriuted,  if  there  be  found 
in  his  book  one  sentence  of  a  venturous  edge,  uttered 
in  the  height  of  zeal,  (and  who  knows  whether  it  might 
not  be  the  dictate  of  a  divine  spirit  ?)  yet  not  suiting  with 
every  low  decrepit  humour  of  their  own,  though  it  were 
Knox  himself,  the  reformer  of  a  kingdom,  that  spake 
it,  they  will  not  pardon  him  their  dash ;  the  sense  of 
that  great  man  shall  to  all  posterity  be  lost,  for  the 
fearfulness,  or  the  presumptuous  rashness  of  a  per- 
functory licenser.  And  to  what  an  author  this  violence 
hath  been  lately  done,  and  in  what  book  of  greatest 
consequence  to  be  faithfully  published,  I  could  now 
instance,  but  shall  forl)ear  till  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son. Yet  if  these  things  be  not  resented  seriously  and 
timely  by  them  who  have  the  remedy  in  their  power, 
but  that  such  iron-moulds  as  these  shall  have  authority 
to  gnaw  out  the  choicest  periods  of  exquisitest  books, 
and  to  commit  such  a  treacherous  fraud  against  the 
orphan  remainders  of  worthiest  men  after  death,  the 
more  sorrow  will  belong  to  that  hapless  race  of  men, 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  have  understanding.  Hence- 
forth let  no  man  care  to  learn,  or  care  to  be  more 
than  woridly  wise ;  for  certainly  in  higher  n:atters 
to  be  ignorant  and  slothful,  to  be  a  common  stedfast 
dunce,  will  be  the  only  pleasant  life,  and  only  in 
request. 

And  as  it  is  a  particular  disesteem  of  every  knowing 
person  alive,  and  most  injurious  to  the  written  labours 
and  monuments  of  the  dead,  so  to  me  it  seems  an  un- 
dervaluing and  vilifying  of  the  whole  nation.  I  cannot 
set  so  light  by  all  the  invention,  the  art,  the  wit,  the 
grave  and  solid  judgment  which  is  in  England,  as 
that  it  can  be  comprehended  in  any  twenty  capacities 
how  good  soever;  much  less  that  it  should  not  pass 
except  their  superintendence  be  over  it,  except  it  be 
sifted  and  strained  with  their  strainers,  that  it  should 
be  uncurrent  without  their  manual  stamp.  Truth  and 
understanding  are  not  such  wares  as  to  be  monopolized 
and  traded  in  by  tickets,  and  statutes,  and  standards. 
We  must  not  think  to  make  a  staple  commo<Iity  of  all 
the  knowledge  in  the  land,  to  mark  and  license  it  like 
our  broad  cloth  and  our  woolpacks.  What  is  it  but  a 
servitude  like  that  imposed  by  the  Philistines,  not  to 
be  allowed  the  sharpening  of  our  own  axes  and  coul- 
ters, but  we  must  repair  from  all  quarters  to  twenty 
licensing  forges  ?  Had  any  one  written  and  divulged 
erroneous  things  and  scandalous  to  honest  life,  mis- 


using and  forfeiting  the  esteem  bad  of  bis 
among  men,  if  after  conviction  this  only  ccnsuie 
adjudged  him,  that  he  should  never  hencefbrth 
but  what  were  first  examined  by  an  appointed 
whose  hand  should  be  annexed  to  pass  bis 
for  him,  that  now  he  might  be  safely  read  ;  it  eooM 
not  be  apprehended  less  than  a  disgraceful  puntshmenL 
Wlience  to  include  the  whole  nation,  and  those  tfatt 
never  vet  thus  offended,  under  such  a  diffident  and  m^ 
pectful  prohibition,  may  plainly  be  understood  iriMin 
disparagement  it  is.  So  much  the  more  wbennsdclilaB 
and  delinquents  may  walk  abroad  without  a 
but  unoffensive  books  must  notstir  forth  withoata  tm 
j  ailor  in  their  title.  Nor  is  it  to  the  common  people  \ 
than  a  reproach ;  for  if  we  be  so  jealous  over  thcB,  ■■ 
that  we  dare  not  trust  tliem  with  an  English  pampUsl^ 
what  do  we  but  censure  them  for  a  giddy,  tIckhisk  wmk 
ungrounded  people ;  in  such  a  sick  and  weak  stale  aff 
faith  and  discretion,  as  to  be  able  to  take  nothin|^< 
but  through  the  pipe  of  a  licenser  ?  That  this  is 
or  love  of  them,  we  cannot  pretend,  whenas  in 
popish  places,  where  the  laity  are  most  bated 
spised,  the  same  strictness  is  used  over  them.  Wh 
we  cannot  call  it,  because  it  stops  but  one 
of  licence,  nor  that  neither :  whenas  those  cormi 
which  it  seeks  to  prevent,  break  in  faster  at  oChi 
which  cannot  be  shut. 

And  in  conclusion  it  reflects  to  the  disrepute  of 
ministers  also,  of  whose  labours  we  should  hope 
and  of  their  proficiency  which  their  flock  reaps  h/lha^ 
than  that  after  all  this  light  of  the  gospel  which  ii^mfr^ 
is  to  be,  and  all  this  continual  preaching,  thej  A&^ft' 
be  still  frequented  with  such  an  unprincipled,  unedIi^[^ 
and  laic  rabble,  as  that  the  whiff  of  exery  new  pai^  ' 
phlet  should  stagger  them  out  of  their  catechisM  ail 
christian  walking.     This  may  have  much  reason  l» 
discourage  the  ministers,  when  such  a  low  eonecit  U 
had    of   all   their  exhortations,    and    the  benefiti^f 
of  their   hvarers,  as  that  they   are  not  thought  it 
to  be  turned  loose  to  three  sheets  of  paper  wiihont  %■  ' 
licenser ;  that  all  the  sermons,  all  the  lectures 
cd,  printed,  vended  in  such  numbers,  and  such  toIi 
as  have  now  well-nigh  made  all  other  books 
able,  should  not  be  armour  enough  against  one 
Enchiridion,  without  the  castle  of  St.  Angrelo  of 
Imprimatur. 

And  lest  some  should  persuade  ye,  lords  and 
mons,  that  these  arguments  of  learned  men's 
ragement  at  this  your  order  are  mere  flfHirishes» 
not  real,  I  could  recount  what  I  have  seen  and 
in  other  countries,  where  this  kind  of  inquisition 
nizes ;  when  I  have  sat  among  their  learned  men*  (ftr 
that  honour  I  had,)  and  been  counted  happy  to  be 
in  such  a  place  of  philosophic  freedom,  as  they 
posed  England  w;is,  while  themselves  did  notbiny 
bemoan   the  servile   condition  into  which 
amongst  them  was  brought;  that  this  was  it 
had  damped  the  glory  of  Italian  wits;  that 
had  been  there  \«ritteii  now  these  many  years 
flattery  and  fustian.     There  it  was  that  I  found 
visited  the  famous  Galileo  grown  old,  a  prisoner  lo  lit 
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uqnbition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than 
the  franciscan  and  dominican  licensers  thought.    And 
tkngfa  I  knew  that  England  then  was  groaning  loudest 
■nder  the  prelatical  yoke,  nevertheless  I  took  it  as  a 
pledge  of  future  happiness,  that  other  nations  were  so 
penoadod  of  her  liberty.   Yet  was  it  beyond  my  hope, 
cbu  those   worthies  were  then  breathing  in  her  air, 
vbo  should   be  her  leaders  to  such  a  deliverance,  as 
ikall  never  he  fort^ttcu  by  any  revolution  of  time  that 
Anworkl  hath  to  finish.  When  that  was  once  begun, 
it  VIS  as  little  in  mv  fear,  that  what  words  of  com- 
plaiot  I  beard  among  learned  men  of  other  parts  uttered 
tfuml  the  inquisition,  the  same  I  should  hear  by  as 
ianied  men  at  home  uttered  in  time  of  parliament 
ipittst  an  order  of  licensing ;  and  that  so  generally, 
that  when  I  had  disclosed  myself  a  companion  of  their 
iKOOtent,  I  might  say,  if  without  envy,  that  he  whom 
■  honest  quspsturship  had  endeared  to  the  Sicilians, 
*»  not  more  by  them  importuned  against  Verrcs,  than 
fce  favourable  opinion  which  I  had  among  many  who 
hMMur  re,  and  are  known  and  respected  by  ye,  loaded 
K  with  entreaties  and  persuasions,  that  I  would  not 
inpiirlo  lay  together  that  which  just  reason  should 
hng  into  my  mind,  toward  the  removal  of  an  unde- 
■ned  thraldom  upon  learning.    That  this  is  not  there- 
be  the  disburdening  of  a  particular  fancy,  but  the 
grievance  of  all  those  who  had  prepared  their 
and  studies  above  the  vulgar  ]»itch  to  advance 
Mtk  in  others,  and  from  others  to  entertain  it,  thus 
lay  satisfy.     And  in  their  name  I  shall  for 
friend  nor  fiie  conceal  what  the  general  mur- 
ii;  that  if  it  come  to  inquisitioning  again,  and 
iag,  and  that  we  are  so  timorous  of  ourselves, 
■■■  suspicious  of  ail  men,  as  to  fear  each  book,  and 
ih<  !hakin;^  of  every  leaf,  before  we  know  what  the 
moSR^at.  arc;  if  some  who  but  of  late  were  little  I)ett(;r 
tkaasiLenred  from  pn'achiiio',  shall  come  now  to  silence 
■«  frcii  reiidinir*  except  what  they  please,  it  cannot  be 
crne^:^  what  is  intended  by  sonic  but  a  second  tyranny 
"r^rieimins;  :  and  will  soon  put  it  out  of  contrc»vcrsy, 
that  bishofi'^  and  presbyters  are  the  same  to  us  both 
Bane  and  tliin;;'.     That  those  evils  of  prelaty  which 
bef«cr  from  five  or  six  and  twenty  sees  were  distri- 
Wtively  charged   upon  the  whole  people,  will  now 
G^i  wholly  upon   learning,  is  not  obscure   to   us: 
vbr.ui!  now  the  pastor  of  a  small  unlearned  parish,  on 
tb«  sodden  shall  be  exalted  arclibisho])  over  a  lur^-c 
Aricfse  of  bnoks,  and  yet  not  remove,  but  keep  his 
«L«r  cure  too,  a  mystical  pluralist.     He  who  hut  of 
lite  cried  down  the  sole  ordinatirui  of  every  novice 
lockelor  of  art,  and  denied  sole  jurisdiction  over  the 
«nii|.h.-*t  parishioner,  shall  now  at  home  in  his  private 
Aair  as-^umo  l^ilh  these  over  worthiest  and  exccllentest 
htxk%  and  ablest  authors  that  write  them.     This  is 
•ct>t  covenants  and  protestations  that  we  have  made! 
lSii»  ia  not  to  put  down  prelaty  ;  this  is  but  to  chop  an 
•pieo^iacy ;  this  is  but  to  tmnslatc  the  palace  nietro- 
f^tan  from  one  kind  of  dominion  into  another ;  this 
hW  an  old  canonical  slightof  commuting  our  penance. 
To  rtartW  thus  betimes  at  a  mere  unlicensed  pamphlet, 
•iH,  after  a  while,  be  afraid:  of  every  conventicle,  and 


a  while  afler  will  make  a  conventicle  of  every  chris- 
tian meeting.  But  I  am  certain,  that  a  state  gfjvemed 
by  the  rules  of  justice  and  fortitude,  or  a  church  built 
and  founded  upon  the  rock  of  faith  and  true  know- 
ledge, cannot  be  so  pusillanimous.  While  things  are 
yet  not  constituted  in  religion,  that  freedom  of  writing 
should  be  restrained  by  a  discipline  imitated  from  the 
prelates,  and  learned  by  them  from  the  inquisition  to 
shut  us  up  all  again  into  the  breast  of  a  licenser,  must 
needs  give  cause  of  doubt  and  discouragement  to  all 
learned  and  religious  men :  who  cannot  but  discern 
the  fineness  of  this  [)o1itic  drid,  and  who  are  the  con- 
trivers; that  while  bishops  were  to  be  baited  down, 
then  all  presses  might  be  open ;  it  was  the  people's 
birthright  and  privilege  in  time  of  parliament,  it  was 
the  breaking  forth  of  light  But  now  the  bishops 
abrogated  and  voided  out  of  the  church,  as  if  our  re- 
formation sought  no  more,  but  to  make  room  for  others 
into  their  seats  under  another  name;  the  episcopal  arts 
begin  to  bud  again ;  the  cruise  of  truth  must  run  no 
more  oil ;  liberty  of  printing  must  be  enthralled  again 
under  a  prelatical  commission  of  twenty;  the  privilege 
of  the  people  nullified ;  and  which  is  worse,  the  free- 
dom of  learning  must  groan  again,  and  to  her  old 
fetters :  all  this  the  parliament  yet  sitting.  Although 
their  own  late  arguments  and  defences  against  the 
prelates  might  remember  them,  that  this  obstructing 
yiolence  meets  for  the  most  part  with  an  event  utterly 
opposite  to  the  end  which  it  drives  at :  instead  of  sup- 
pressing sects  and  schisms,  it  raises  them  and  invests 
them  with  a  reputation :  "  the  punishing  of  wits  en- 
hances their  authority,"  saith  the  Viscount  St.  Albans ; 
^*  and  a  forbidding  writing  is  thought  to  be  a  certain 
spark  of  truth,  that  flics  up  in  the  faces  of  them  who 
seek  to  tread  it  out."  This  order  therefore  may  prove 
a  nursinir  mother  to  sects,  hut  I  slifill  easily  shew  how 
it  will  be  a  stepdanic  to  truth  :  and  first  hv  disenabling 
us  to  the  maintenance  of  what  is  known  already. 

Well  knows  he  who  uses  to  consider,  that  our  faith 
and  knowledge  thrives  by  exercise,  as  well  as  our  limbs 
and  complexion.  Truth  is  compared  in  Scripture  to  a 
streaming  fountain ;  if  her  waters  flow  not  in  a  per- 
petual progression,  they  sicken  into  a  muddy  pool  of 
conformity  and  tradition.  A  man  may  he  a  heretic  in 
the  truth ;  and  if  he  believe  things  only  because  his 
pastor  says  so,  or  the  assembly  so  determines,  without 
knowing  other  reason,  though  his  belief  be  true,  yet 
the  very  truth  he  holds  becomes  his  heresy.  There  is 
not  any  burden,  that  some  would  gladlier  ])ost  off  to 
another,  than  the  charge  and  care  of  their  religion. 
There  be,  who  knows  not  that  there  he  of  jirotestants 
and  professr)rs,  who  live  and  die  in  as  errant  and  im- 
plicit faith,  as  any  lay  papist  of  Ix)retto.  .\  wealthy 
man,  addicted  to  his  pleasure  and  to  his  profits,  finds 
religion  to  be  a  traffic  so  entangled,  and  of  so  many 
piddling  accounts,  that  of  all  mysteries  he  cannot  skill 
to  keep  a  stock  going  uj)on  that  trade.  What  should 
he  do  ?  Fain  he  would  have  the  name  to  be  relitrious, 
fain  he  would  bear  up  with  his  neighbours  in  that. 
What  does  he  therefore,  but  resolves  to  give  over  toil- 
ing, and  to  find  himself  out  sonic  factor,  to  whosr  care 
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mod  credit  be  may  commit  the  whole  managing  of  his 
religious  affairs ;  some  divine  of  note  and  estimation 
that  must  be.  To  him  he  adheres,  resigns  the  whole 
warehouse  of  his  religion,  with  all  the  locks  and  keys, 
into  his  custody ;  and  indeed  makes  the  very  person  of 
that  man  his  religion ;  esteems  his  associating  with  him 
a  sufficient  evidence  and  commendatory  of  his  own 
piety.  So  that  a  man  may  say  his  religion  is  now  no 
more  within  himself,  but  is  become  a  dividual  movable, 
and  goes  and  comes  near  him,  according  as  that  good 
man  frequents  the  house.  He  entertains  him,  g^ves 
him  g^fts,  feasts  him,  lodges  him ;  his  religion  comes 
home  at  night,  prays,  is  liberally  supped,  and  sump- 
tuously laid  to  sleep ;  rises,  is  saluted,  and  after  the 
malmsey,  or  some  well-spiccd  bruage,  and  better  break- 
fasted, than  he  whose  morning  appetite  would  have 
gladly  fed  on  green  fi^  between  Bethany  and  Jeru- 
salem, his  religion  walks  abroad  at  eight,  and  leaves 
his  kind  entertainer  in  the  shop  trading  all  day  without 
his  religion. 

Another  sort  there  be,  who  when  they  hear  that  all 
things  shall  be  ordered,  all  things  regulated  and  set- 
tled; nothing  written  but  what  passes  through  the 
customhouse  of  certain  publicans  that  have  the  ton- 
naging  and  poundaging  of  all  freespoken  truth ;  will 
straight  give  themselves  up  into  your  hands,  make  them 
and  cut  them  out  what  religion  ye  please :  there  be 
delights,  there  be  recreations  and  jolly  pastimes,  that 
will  fetch  the  day  about  from  sun  to  sun,  and  rock  the 
tedious  year  as  in  a  delightful  dream.  What  need  they 
torture  their  heads  with  that  which  others  have  taken 
so  strictly,  and  so  unalterably  into  their  own  purvey- 
ing ?  These  are  the  fruits,  which  a  dull  ease  and  cessa- 
tion of  our  knowledge  will  bring  forth  among  the 
people.  How  goodly,  and  how  to  be  wished  were  such 
an  obedient  unanimity  as  this !  What  a  fine  conform- 
ity would  it  starch  us  all  into !  Doubtless  a  staunch 
and  solid  piece  of  framework,  as  any  January  could 
freeze  together. 

Nor  much  better  will  be  the  consequence  even  among 
the  clergy  themselves :  it  is  no  new  thing  never  heard 
of  before,  for  a  parochial  minister,  who  has  his  reward, 
and  is  at  his  Hercules  pillars  in  a  warm  benefice,  to  be 
easily  inclinable,  if  he  have  nothing  else  that  may  rouse 
up  his  studies,  to  finish  his  circuit  in  an  English  Con- 
cordance and  a  topic  folio,  the  gatherings  and  savings 
of  a  sober  graduateship,  a  Harmony  and  a  Catena, 
treading  the  constant  round  of  certain  common  doc- 
trinal heads,  attended  with  their  uses,  motives,  marks 
and  means ;  out  of  which,  as  out  of  an  alphabet  or  sol 
fa,  by  forming  and  transforming,  joining  and  disjoining 
variously,  a  little  bookcraft,  and  two  hours'  meditation, 
might  furnish  him  unspeakably  to  the  performance  of 
more  than  a  weekly  charge  of  sermoning  :  not  to 
reckon  up  the  infinite  helps  of  interliniaries,  breviaries, 
synopses,  and  other  loitering  gear.  But  as  for  the 
multitude  of  sermons  ready  printed  and  piled  up,  on 
every  text  that  is  not  difficult,  our  London  trading  St. 
Thomas  in  his  vestry,  and  add  to  boot  St.  Martin  and 
St  Hugh,  have  not  within  their  hallowed  limits  more 
vendible  ware  of  all  sorts  ready  made :  so  that  penury 


he  never  need  fear  of  pnlpit  pronsionf ) 
so  plenteously  to  refresh  his  magazine 
rear  and  flanks  be  not  impaled,  if  his  bai 
secured  by  the  rigid  licenser,  but  that  a  I 
now  and  then  issue  forth,  and  give  the  a 
of  his  old  collections  in  their  trenches,  i 
him  then  to  keep  waking,  to  stand  in  wat 
guards  and  sentinels  about  his  receive! 
walk  the  round  and  counter-round  with 
specters,  fearing  lest  any  of  his  flock  be 
also  then  would  be  better  instructed,  be 
and  disciplined.  And  God  send  that  th 
diligence,  which  must  then  be  used,  do 
aflfect  the  laziness  of  a  licensing  church ! 

For  if  we  be  sure  we  are  in  the  righ 
hold  the  truth  guiltily,  which  becomes  n* 
selves  condemn  not  our  own  weak  and  fir 
ing,  and  the  people  for  an  untaught  m 
gadding  rout;  what  can  be  more  fair, 
man  judicious,  learned,  and  of  a  consciei 
we  know  as  good  as  theirs  that  taughl 
know,  shall  not  privily  from  house  to  he 
more  dangerous,  but  openly  by  writing, 
world  what  his  opinion  is,  what  his  reaaoi 
fore  that  which   is  now  thought  canin 
Christ  urged  it  as  wherewith  to  justify  l 
preached  in  public;  yet  writing  is  moi 
preaching;  and  more  easy  to  refutati« 
there  being  so  many  whose  business  ; 
merely  it  is  to  be  the  champions  of  truth 
neglect,  what  can  be  imputed  but  their  slo 

Thus  much  we  are  hindered  and  dii 
course  of  licensing  toward  the  true  kno' 
we  seem  to  know.  For  how  much  it  hv 
the  licensers  themselves  in  the  calling  oi 
more  than  any  secular  employment,  if 
charge  that  office  as  they  ought,  so  th 
they  must  neglect  either  the  one  duty  < 
insist  not,  because  it  is  a  particular,  but 
own  conscience,  how  they  will  decide  i 

There  is  yet  behind  of  what  I  pnrpoi 
the  incredible  loss  and  detriment  that  th 
ing  puts  us  to,  more  than  if  some  enenr 
stop  up  all  our  havens,  and  ports,  and 
ders  and  retards  the  importation  of  our  i 
disc,  truth :  nay,  it  was  first  establis! 
practice  by  anti-christian  malice  and 
purpose  to  extinguish,  if  it  were  possi 
reformation,  and  to  settle  falsehood;  litl 
that  policy  wherewith  the  Turk  upho 
by  the  prohibiting  of  printing.     It  h 
gladly  confessed,  we  are  to  send  our  tl 
to  Heaven,  louder  than  most  of  natioi 
measure  of  truth  which  we  enjoy,  es; 
main  points  between  us  and  the  pope, 
tenances  the  prelates :  but  he  who  t^ 
pitch  our  tent  here,  and  have  attained 
pect  of  reformation,  that  the  mortal  \ 
contemplate  can  shew  us,  till  we  come 
that  man  by  this  very  opinion  declare 
far  short  of  truth. 
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once  into  the  world  with  her  di- 
sier,  and  was  a  perfect  shape  most  glorious  to 
:  but  when  he  ascended,  and  his  apostles  afler 
e  laid  asleep,  then  straight  arose  a  wicked  race 
vers,  who,  as  that  stoiy  goes  of  the  Egyptian 
with  his  conspirators,  bow  thej  dealt  with  the 
iiris,  took  the  virgin  Truth,  hewed  her  lovely 
}  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scattered  them  to  the 
Js.  From  that  time  ever  since,  the  sad  friends 
t,  such  aa  durst  appear,  imitating  the  careful 
at  Isis  made  for  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris, 
and  down  gathering  up  limb  by  limb  still  as 
Id  find  them.  We  have  not  jet  found  them 
»  and  commons,  nor  ever  shall  do,  till  her 
second  coming ;  he  shall  bring  together  every 

member,  and  shall  mould  them  into  an  im- 
ature  of  loveliness  and  perfection.  Suffer  not 
;n.Mug  prohibitions  to  stand  at  every  place  of 
it  J  forbidding  and  disturbing  them  that  con- 
king', that  continue  to  do  our  obsequies  to  the 
r  of  our  martyred  saint  We  boast  our  light ; 
look  not  wisely  on  the  sun  itself,  it  smites  us 
cncsa.  Who  can  discern  those  planets  that 
imbust,  and  those  stars  of  brightest  magnitude, 
and  set  with  the  sun,  until  the  opposite  mo- 
eir  orbs  bring  them  to  such  a  place  in  the  fir- 
where  they  may  be  seen  evening  or  morning  ? 
t  which  we  have  gained,  was  g^ven  us,  not  to 
taring  on,  but  by  it  to  discover  onward  things 
lote  from  our  knowledge.  It  is  not  the  un- 
of  a  priest,  the  unmitring  of  a  bishop,  and  the 
I  him  from  off  the  presby terian  shoulders,  that 
;e  ns  a  happy  nation ;  no,  if  other  things  as 

the  church,  and  in  the  rule  of  life  both 
ral  and  political,  be  not  looked  into  and  re- 
Kc  have  looked  so  long  upon  the  blaze  that 
;s  and  Calvin  have  beaconed  up  to  us,  that  we 
c  blind.  There  be  who  perpetually  complain 
j>  and  sects,  and  make  it  such  a  calamity  that 
I  dissents  fntm  their  maxims.  It  is  their  own 
id  ignorance  which  causes  the  disturbing, 
ther  will  hear  with  meekness,  nor  can  con- 
rt  all  must  be  suppressed  which  is  not  found 
S\  ntagTiia.  They  are  the  troublers,  tbey  are 
Jers  of  unity,  who  neglect  and  permit  not 
I  unite  those  dissevered  pieces,  which  are  yet 

to  the  body  of  truth.  To  be  still  searching 
i  know  not,  by  what  we  know,  still  closing 
to  truth  as  we  find  it,  (for  all  her  body  is  ho- 
l1,  and  proportional,)  this  is  the  golden  rule 
ogy  as  well  as  in  arithmetic,  and  makes  up 
harmony  in  a  church  ;  not  the  forced  and  out- 
lion,  of  cold,  and  neutral,  and  inwardly  divided 

i  and  commons  of  Englaud  !  consider  what  na- 
s  whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the  go- 
:  a  nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick, 
3us,  and  piercing  spirit;  acute  to  invent,  subtile 
irwy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  the  reach  of  any 
^it  highest  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to. 
fore  ilje  studies  of  learning  in  her  deepest  sciences 
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have  been  so  ancient,  and  so  eminent  among  us,  that 
writers  of  good  antiquity  and  able  judgment  have  been 
persuaded,  that  even  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  and 
the  Persian  wisdom,  took  beginning  from  the  old  phi- 
losophy of  this  island.  And  that  wise  and  civil  Ro- 
man, Julius  Agricola,  who  governed  once  here  for 
Ceesar,  preferred  the  natural  wits  of  Britain,  before 
the  laboured  studies  of  the  French.  Nor  is  it  for  no- 
thing that  the  grave  and  frugal  Transilvanian  sends 
out  yearly  from  as  far  as  the  mountainous  borders  of 
Russia,  and  beyond  the  Hercynian  wilderness,  not 
their  youth,  but  their  staid  men,  to  learn  our  language 
and  our  theologic  arts.  Yet  that  which  is  above  all 
this,  the  favour  and  the  love  of  Heaven,  we  have 
great  argument  to  think  in  a  peculiar  manner  pro- 
pitious and  propending  towards  us.  Why  else  was 
this  nation  chosen  before  any  other,  that  out  of  her,  as 
out  of  Sion,  should  be  proclaimed  and  sounded  forth 
the  first  tidings  and  trumpet  of  reformation  to  all  Eu- 
rope ?  And  had  it  not  been  the  obstinate  perverseness 
of  our  prelates  against  the  divine  and  admirable  spirit 
of  Wickliff,  to  suppress  him  as  a  schismatic  and  inno- 
vator, perhaps  neither  the  Bohemian  Husse  and  Jerom, 
no  nor  the  name  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin,  had  been  ever 
known :  the  glory  of  reforming  all  our  neighbours 
had  been  completely  ours.  But  now,  as  our  obdurate 
clergy  have  with  violence  demeaned  the  matter,  we 
are  become  hitherto  the  latest  and  the  backwardest 
scholars,  of  whom  God  offered  to  have  made  us  the 
teachers.  Now  once  again  by  all  concurrence  of 
signs,  and  by  the  general  instinct  of  holy  and  devout 
men,  as  they  daily  and  solemnly  express  their  thoughts, 
God  is  decreeing  to  begin  some  new  and  great  pe- 
riod in  his  church,  even  to  the  reforming  of  reforma- 
tion itself;  what  does  he  then  but  reveal  himself  to 
his  servants,  and  as  his  manner  is,  first  to  his  English- 
men ?  I  say  as  his  manner  is,  first  to  us,  though 
we  mark  not  the  method  of  his  counsels,  and  are 
unworthy.  Behold  now  this  vast  city  :  a  city  of 
refuge,  the  mansion-house  of  liberty,  encompassed  and 
surrounded  with  his  protection ;  the  shop  of  war  hath 
not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking,  to  fashion 
out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in  de- 
fence of  beleagured  truth,  than  there  be  peits  and  heads 
there,  sitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  search- 
ing, revolving  new  notions  and  ideas  wherewith  to 
present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their  fealty,  the  ap- 
proaching reformation  :  others  as  fast  reading,  trying 
all  things,  assenting  to  the  force  of  reason  and  con- 
vincement.  What  could  a  man  require  more  from  a 
nation  so  pliant  and  so  prone  to  seek  after  knowledge  ? 
What  wants  there  to  such  atowardly  and  pregnant  soil, 
but  wise  and  faithful  labourers,  to  make  a  knowing 
people,  a  nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies.^ 
We  reckon  more  than  five  monthsyet  to  harvest;  there 
need  not  be  five  weeks,  had  we  but  eyes  to  lift  up,  the 
fields  are  white  already.  Where  there  is  much  desire 
to  learn,  tliere  of  necessity  will  be  mueh  arguing,  much 
writing,  many  opinions ;  for  opinion  in  good  men  is 
but  knowledge  in  the  making.  Under  these  fantastic 
tcrrours  of  sect  and  schism,  we  wrong  the  earnest  and 
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zealous  tbint  after  knowledge  and  uDderstandiug, 
which  God  hath  stirred  ap  in  this  citj.  What  some 
lament  of,  we  rather  should  rejoice  at,  should  rather 
praise  this  pious  forwardness  among'  men,  to  reassume 
the  ill-deputed  care  of  their  religion  into  their  own 
hands  again.  A  little  generous  prudence,  a  little  for- 
bearance of  one  another,  and  some  grain  of  charity 
might  win  all  these  diligencics  to  join  and  unite  into 
one  general  and  brotherly  search  after  truth ;  could  we 
but  forego  this  prelatical  tradition  of  crowding  free 
consciences  and  christian  liberties  into  canons  and  pre- 
cepts of  men.  I  doubt  not,  if  some  great  and  worthy 
stranger  should  come  among  us,  wise  to  discern  the 
mould  and  temper  of  a  people,  and  how  to  govern  it, 
obserring  the  high  hopes  and  aims,  the  diligent  alacrity 
of  our  extended  thoughts  and  reasonings  in  the  pur- 
suance of  truth  and  freedom,  but  that  he  would  cry  out 
as  Pyrrhus  did,  admiring  the  Roman  docility  and 
courage ;  if  such  were  my  Epirots,  I  would  not  despair 
the  greatest  design  that  could  be  attempted  to  make  a 
chureh  or  kingdom  happy.  Yet  these  are  the  men 
cried  out  against  for  schismatics  and  sectaries,  as  ifi 
while  the  temple  of  the  I^ord  was  building,  some  cut- 
ting, some  sijuaring  the  marble,  others  hewing  the 
cedars,  there  should  be  a  sort  of  irrational  men,  who 
could  not  consider  there  must  be  many  schisms  and 
many  dissections  made  in  the  quarry  and  in  the  timber, 
ere  the  house  of  God  can  be  built.  And  when  every 
stone  is  laid  artfully  together,  it  cannot  be  united  into 
a  continuity,  it  can  but  be  contigruous  in  this  world  : 
neither  can  every  piece  of  the  building  be  of  one  form ; 
nay  rather  the  perfection  consists  in  this,  that  out  of 
many  moderate  Taricties  and  brotherly  dissimilitudes 
that  are  not  vastly  disproportional,  arises  the  goodly 
and  the  graceful  symmetry  that  commends  the  whole 
pile  and  structure.  Let  us  therefore  be  more  consider- 
ate builders,  more  wise  in  spiiitual  architecture,  when 
great  reformation  is  expected.  For  now  the  time  seems 
come,  wherein  Moses  the  great  prophet  may  sit  in 
heaven  rejoicing  to  see  that  memorable  and  ^^lorious 
wish  of  his  fulfilled,  when  not  only  our  seventy  elders, 
but  all  the  Lord's  people,  are  become  prophets.  No 
marvel  then  though  some  men,  and  some  good  men 
too  perhaps,  but  young  in  goodness,  as  Joshua  then 
was,  envy  them.  They  fret,  and  out  of  their  own 
weakness  are  in  agony,  lest  these  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions will  undo  us.  The  adversary  again  applauds, 
and  waits  the  hour ;  when  they  have  branched  them- 
selves out,  saith  he,  small  enough  into  parties  and  par- 
titions, then  will  be  our  time.  Fool !  he  sees  not  the 
firm  root,  out  of  which  we  all  grow,  tliough  into 
branches ;  nor  will  beware  until  he  see  our  small  di- 
vided maniples  cutting  through  at  every  angle  of  his 
ill-united  and  unwieldy  brigade.  And  that  wc  are  to 
hope  better  of  all  these  supposed  sects  and  schisms,  and 
that  we  shall  not  need  that  sf»Iicitude,  honest  perhaps, 
though  overtimorous,  of  them  that  vex  in  this  behalf, 
but  shall  laugh  in  the  end  at  those  malicious  applaud- 
ers  of  our  differences,  I  have  these  reasons  to  persuade 
me. 
First,  when  a  city  shall  be  as  it  were  besieged  and 


blocked  about,  her  navigable  river  infested, ianiadiai 
incursions  round,  defiance  and  battle  oft  laaouped  1 
be  marching  up,  even  to  her  walls  and  sahvb  ticachc 
that  then  the  people,  or  the  greater  part,  niofe  thaa  i 
other  times,  wholly  taken  np  with  the  ttndj  of  bighe 
and  most  important  matters  to  be  reformed,  ahoald  1 
disputing,  reasoning,  reading,  inventing,  diacoarni 
even  to  a  rarity  and  admiration,  things  not  befiire  4i 
coursed  or  written  of,  argues  first  a  singular  good  w3 
contented ness,  and  confidence  in  your  prudent  Ibredigfc 
and  safe  government, lords  and  commons;  and  frii 
thence  derives  itself  to  a  gallant  bravery  and  wc 
gprounded  contempt  of  their  enemies,  as  if  theie  wa 
no  small  number  of  as  great  spirits  amongr  us,  as  It 
was  who,  when  Rome  was  nigh  besieged  by  Hannfti 
being  in  the  city,  bought  that  piece  of  gronnd  at  ■ 
cheap  rate,  whereon  Hannibal  himself  encamped  M 
own  regiment.  Next,  it  is  a  lively  and  cheerful  pn 
sage  of  our  happy  success  and  victory.  For  as  m  i 
body  when  the  blood  is  fresh,  the  spirits  pure  and  vifM 
ous,  not  only  to  vital,  but  to  rational  faculties,  tm 
those  in  the  acutcst  and  the  pertest  operations  of  wj 
and  subtlety,  it  argues  in  what  good  plight  and  eoHli 
tution  the  body  is;  so  when  the  cheerfulness  of  A 
people  is  so  sprightly  up,  as  that  it  has  not  only  wk^ 
with  to  guard  well  its  own  freedom  and  safety,  bd  I 
spare,  and  to  bestow  upon  the  solidest  and  sohlnM| 
points  of  controversy  and  new  invention,  it  bdofcwi 
us  not  degenerated,  nor  drooping  to  a  fatal  decnyi  \ 
casting  off  the  old  and  wrinkled  skin  of  coiiuptfua  I 
outlive  these  pangs,  and  wax  young  again,  entni^ 
the  glorious  ways  of  truth  and  prosperous  virtue,  im 
tined  to  become  great  and  honourable  in  these  latli 
ages.  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  poisHi 
nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  tHer  slai| 
and  shaking  her  invincible  locks :  methinks  I  see  hi 
as  an  eagle  muing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  hi 
undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam ;  purging  m 
unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itHJ 
of  heavenly  radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise  of  tUM 
ous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  ll 
twilisrht,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she  raeatts,Mi 
in  their  envious  gabble  would  prognosticate  a  yctr  i 
sects  and  schisms. 

What  should  ye  do  then,  should  ye  suppress  all  iM 
flowery  crop  of  knowledgfe  and  new  light  spmny  l 
and  yet  springing  daily  in  this  city  ?  Should  ye  set  a 
oligarchy  of  twenty  engrossers  over  it,  to  bring  a  i 
mine  upon  our  minds  again,  when  we  shall  kav 
nothing  but  what  is  measured  to  us  by  their  boaU 
Believe  it,  lords  and  commons !  they  who  counsel  j 
to  such  a  suppressing,  do  as  good  as  bid  ye  soppni 
yourselves ;  and  I  will  soon  shew  how.  If  it  be  di 
sired  to  know  tlie  immediate  cause  of  all  thia  freewd 
ing  and  free  speaking,  there  cannot  be  assigned  a 
than  your  own  mild,  and  free,  and  humane  gov 
it  is  the  liberty,  lords  and  commons,  which  your  Ml 
valorous  and  happy  counsels  have  purchased  on;  I 
berty  which  is  the  nurse  of  all  great  wits :  this  is  Al 
which  hath  rarificd  and  enlightened  our  spirits  likn  tf 
influence  of  heaven ;  this  is  that  which  bath 
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,  enlirged,  and  lifted  ap  our  apprehensions  de- 
iboTe  tbemselfcs.  Ye  cannot  make  us  now  less 
e,  less  knowing*,  less  eag^crly  pursuing^  of  the 
unless  ye  first  make  yourselves,  that  made  us 
s  the  loFers,  less  the   founders  of  our  true  li- 

We  can  grow  ignorant  again,  brutish,  formal, 
iTisb,  as  je  found  us ;  but  jou  then  must  first 
t  that  which  je  cannot  be,  oppressive,  arbitrary, 
rannousy  as  they  were  from  whom  ye  have  freed 
rkat  our  hearts  are  now  more  capacious,  our 
iti  more  erected  to  the  search  and  expectation  of 
It  and  exactest  things,  is  the  issue  of  your  own 
pcopA<rated  in  us ;  ye  cannot  suppress  that,  un- 

reinfbrce  an  abrogated  and  merciless  law,  that 

may  dispatch  at  will  their  own  children.  And 
all  then  stick  closest  to  ye  and  excite  others  ? 

who  lakes  up  arms  for  coat  and  conduct,  and 
r  nobles  of  Dauegelt  Although  I  dispraise  not 
fence  of  just  immunities,  yet  love  my  peace 
if  that  were  all.  Give  me  the  liberty  to  know, 
r,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience, 
ill  liberties. 
it  would  be  best  advised  then,  if  it  be  found  so 

and  so  unequal  to  suppress  opinions  for  the  new- 

the  unsuitableness  to  a  customary  acceptance, 
C  be  my  task  to  say;  I  shall  only  repeat  what  I 
eam^  from  one  of  your  own  honourable  num- 
rifcbt  noble  and  pious  lord,  who  had  he  not  sa- 
I  hU  life  and  fortunes  to  the  church  and  com- 
Hitfa,  we  had  not  now  missed  and  bewailed  a 
f  and  undoubted  patron  of  this  argument.  Yc 
him,  I  am  sure ;  yet  I  for  honour's  sake,  and 
t  be  eternal  to  him,  shall  name  him,  the  Lord 
.  He  writing  of  episcopacy,  and  by  the  way 
kg  of  sects  and  schisms,  left  ye  his  vote,  or  rather 
he  last  words  of  his  dying  charge,  which  I  know 
TfT  be  of  dear  and  honoured  regard  with  ye,  so 
*f  Beeknoss  and  breathing  charity,  that  next  to 
ft  te«taraeut,  who  bequeathed  love  and  peace  to 
icipkrs,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  where  I  have  read 
id  words  more  mild  and  peaceful.  He  there  ex- 
3s  to  hear  with  patience  and  humility  those,  how- 
bry  be  miscalled,  that  desire  to  live  purely,  in 

ose  of  God's  ordinances,  as  the  best  guidance  of 
conscience  gives  them,  and  to  tolerate  them, 
b  in  some  disconformity  to  ourselves.  The  book 
irill  tell  us  more  at  large,  being  published  to  the 
,  and  dedicated  to  the  parliament  by  him,  who 
DT  his  life  and  for  his  death  deserves,  that  what 
t  he  left  be  not  laid  by  without  perusal, 
i  nnw  the  time  in  special  is,  by  privilege  to  write 
>eak  what  may  help  to  the  further  discussing  of 
r%  in  agitation.  The  temple  of  Janus  with  his 
nntroversal  faces  might  now  not  unsignificantly 
t  open.  And  though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine 
let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  truth  be  in  the 
we  do  injuriously  by  licensing  and  prohibiting  to 
nbt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood  grapple ; 
ever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worse,  in  a  free  and 

cncoanter  ?  Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  surest 
iTCKbg.    He  who  hears  what  praying  there  is  for 


light  and  clear  knowledge  to  be  sent  down  among  us, 
would  think  of  other  matters  to  be  constituted  beyond 
the  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  and  fabricked  already 
to  our  hands.  Yet  when  the  new  light  which  we  beg 
for  shines  in  upon  us,  there  be  who  envy  and  oppose, 
if  it  come  not  first  in  at  their  casements.  What  a  col- 
lusion is  this,  whenas  we  are  exhorted  by  the  wise  man 
to  use  diligence,  "  to  seek  for  wisdom  as  for  bidden 
treasures"  early  and  late,  that  another  order  shall  en- 
join us,  to  know  nothing  but  by  statute  ?  When  a  man 
batb  been  labouring  the  hardest  labour  in  the  deep 
mines  of  knowledge,  hath  furnished  out  his  findings  iu 
all  their  equipage,  drawn  forth  his  reasons  as  it  were  a 
battle  ranged,  scattered  and  defeated  all  objections  in 
his  way,  calls  out  his  adversary  into  the  plain,  oflTers 
him  the  advantage  of  wind  and  sun,  if  he  please,  only 
that  he  may  try  the  matter  by  dint  of  argument ;  for 
his  opponents  then  to  sculk,  to  lay  ambusbments,  to 
keep  a  narrow  bridge  of  licensing  where  the  challenger 
should  pass,  though  it  be  valour  enough  in  soldiership, 
is  but  weakness  and  cowardice  in  the  wars  of  truth. 
For  who  knows  not  that  truth  is  strong,  next  to  the 
Almighty ;  she  needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor 
licensings  to  make  her  victorious,  those  are  the  shifbi 
and  the  defences  that  errour  uses  against  her  power: 
give  her  but  room,  and  do  not  bind  her  when  she  sleeps, 
for  then  she  speaks  not  true,  as  the  old  Proteus  did, 
who  spake  oracles  only  when  he  was  caught  and  bound, 
but  then  rather  she  turns  herself  into  all  shapes,  ex- 
cept her  own,  and  perhaps  tunes  her  voice  according  to 
the  time,  as  Micaiah  did  before  Ahab,  until  she  be  ad- 
jured into  her  own  likeness.  Yet  is  it  not  impossible 
that  she  may  have  more  shapes  than  one  ?  What  else 
is  all  that  rank  of  things  indifferent,  wherein  truth 
may  be  on  this  side,  or  on  the  other,  without  being  un- 
like herself?  What  hut  a  vaiu  shadow  else  is  the  abo- 
lition of  "  those  ordinances,  that  hand-writing  nailed 
to  the  cross  ?"  What  great  purchase  is  this  chiistian 
liberty  which  Paul  so  often  boasts  of.**  His  doctrine  is, 
that  he  who  eats  or  eats  not,  regards  a  day  or  regards 
it  not,  may  do  either  to  the  Lonl.  How  many  other 
things  might  be  tolerated  in  p^ace,  and  left  to  con- 
science, had  we  but  charity,  and  were  it  not  the  chief 
strong  hold  of  our  hypocrisy  to  be  ever  judging  one 
another.^  I  fear  yet  this  iron  yoke  of  outward  con- 
formity hath  left  a  slavish  print  upon  our  necks;  the 
ghost  of  a  linen  decency  yet  haunts  us.  We  stumble, 
and  are  impatient  at  the  least  dividing  of  one  visible 
con-^regation  from  another,  though  it  be  not  in  fun- 
damentals; and  through  our  forwardness  to  suppress, 
and  our  backwardness  to  recover,  any  enthralled  piece 
of  truth  out  of  the  gripe  of  custom,  we  care  not  to 
keep  truth  separated  I'rom  truth,  which  is  the  fiercest 
rent  and  disunion  of  all.  We  do  not  see  that  while 
wo  still  affect  by  all  means  a  rigid  external  formality, 
we  may  as  soon  fall  again  into  a  gross  conforming 
stupidity,  a  stark  and  dead  congcalmcnl  of  "  wood 
and  hay  and  stubble "  forced  and  frozen  together, 
which  is  more  to  the  sudden  degenerating  of  a  church 
than  many  subdichotomies  of  petty  schisms.  Not 
that  I  can  think  well  of  every  light  separation  ;  or 
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that  all  in  a  church  is  to  be  expected  *'  gold  and  silver 
and  precious  stones:"  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to 
sever  the  wheat  from  the  tares,  the  good  fish  from  the 
other  frj;  that  must  be  the  angels*  ministry  at  the  end 
of  mortal  things.  Yet  if  all  cannot  be  of  one  mind,  as 
who  looks  they  should  be?  this  doubtless  is  more 
wholesome,  more  prudent,  and  more  christian,  that 
many  be  tolerated  rather  than  all  compelled.  I  mean 
not  tolerated  popery,  and  open  superstition,  which  as  it 
extirpates  all  religions  and  civil  supremacies,  so  itself 
should  be  extirpate,  provided  first  that  all  charitable 
and  compassionate  means  be  used  to  win  and  regain 
the  weak  and  the  misled  :  that  also  which  is  impious 
or  evil  absolutely  either  against  faith  or  manners,  no 
law  can  possibly  permit,  that  intends  not  to  unlaw 
itself:  but  those  neighbouring  differences,  or  rather 
indifferences,  are  what  I  speak  of,  whether  in  some 
point  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline,  which  though  they 
may  be  many,  yet  need  not  interrupt  the  unity  of  spi- 
rit, if  we  could  but  find  among  us  the  bond  of  peace. 
In  the  mean  while,  if  any  one  would  write,  and  bring 
his  helpful  hand  to  the  slow  moving  reformation  which 
we  labour  under,  if  truth  have  spoken  to  him  before 
others,  or  but  seemed  at  least  to  speak,  who  hath  so 
bejesiiited  us,  that  we  should  trouble  that  man  with 
asking  licence  to  do  so  worthy  a  deed  ;  and  not  con- 
sider this,  that  if  it  come  to  prohibiting,  there  is  not 
aught  more  likely  to  be  prohibited  than  truth  itself: 
whose  first  appearance  to  our  eyes,  bleared  and  dimmed 
with  prejudice  and  custom,  is  more  unsightly  and  un- 
plausible  than  many  erronrs ;  even  as  the  person  is  of 
many  a  great  man  slight  and  contemptible  to  see  to. 
And  what  do  they  tell  us  vainly  of  new  opinions,  when 
this  very  opinion  of  theirs,  that  none  must  be  heard 
but  whom  they  like,  is  the  worst  and  newest  opinion 
of  all  others ;  and  is  the  chief  cause  why  sects  and 
schisms  do  so  much  abound,  and  t^ue  knowledge  is 
kept  at  distance  from  us ;  besides  yet  a  greater  danger 
which  is  in  it.  For  when  God  shakes  a  kingdom,  with 
strong  and  healthful  commotions,  to  a  general  reform- 
ing, it  is  not  untrue  that  many  sectaries  and  false 
teachers  are  then  busiest  in  seducing.  But  yet  more 
true  it  is,  that  God  then  raises  to  his  own  work  men  of 
rare  abilities,  and  more  than  common  industry,  not 
only  to  look  back  and  revise  what  hath  been  taught 
heretofore,  but  to  gain  furtlier,  and  to  go  on  some  new 
enlightened  steps  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  For  such 
is  the  order  of  God's  enlightening  his  church,  to  dis- 
pense and  deal  out  by  degrees  his  beam,  so  as  our 
earthly  eves  may  best  sustain  it.  Neither  is  God  ap- 
pointed and  confined,  where  and  out  of  what  place 
these  his  chosen  shall  be  first  heard  to  speak ;  for  he 
sees  not  as  man  sees,  chooses  not  as  man  chooses,  lest 
we  should  devote  ourselves  again  to  set  places  and 
assemblies,  and  outward  callings  of  men ;  planting 
our  faith  one  while  in  the  old  convocation  house,  and 
another  while  in  the  chapel  at  Westminster ;  when  all 
the  faith  and  religion  that  shall  be  there  canonized,  is 
not  sufficient  without  plain  convinccment,  and  the 
charity  of  patient  instruction,  to  supple  the  least  bruise 
of  coosrience,  to  edify  the  meanest  Christian,  who  de- 


sires to  walk  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  die  letter  of 
trust,  for  all  the  number  of  voices  that  can  I 
made ;  no,  though  Harry  the  leventfa  himsel 
with  all  his  liege  tombs  about  him,  should  len 
voices  from  the  dead  to  swell  their  number, 
the  men  be  erroneous  who  appear  to  be  the 
schismatics,  what  withholds  us  but  our  sloth,  < 
will,  and  distrust  in  the  right  cause,  that  we 
give  them  gentle  meetings  and  gentle  disn 
that  we  debate  not  and  examine  the  matter  tho 
with  liberal  and  frequent  audience;  if  not  f 
sakes  yet  for  our  own  ?  Seeing  no  man  who  hat 
learning,  but  will  confess  the  many  ways  of  f 
by  those  who,  not  contented  with  stale  recei 
able  to  manage  and  set  forth  new  positions  to  th 
And  were  they  but  as  the  dust  and  cinders  of  < 
so  long  as  in  that  notion  they  may  yet  serve  t 
and  brighten  the  armory  of  truth,  even  for  thai 
they  were  not  utterly  to  be  cast  away.  But  if 
of  those  whom  God  hath  fitted  for  the  specii 
these  times  with  eminent  and  ample  gifVs,  ai 
perhaps  neither  among  the  priests,  nor  am^ 
Pharisees,  and  we  in  the  haste  of  a  precipit^ 
shall  make  no  distinction,  but  resolve  to  st 
mouths,  because  we  fear  they  come  with  n 
dangerous  opinions,  as  we  commonly  forejud^ 
ere  we  understand  them ;  no  less  than  woe  to  u 
thinking  thus  to  defend  the  gospel,  we  are  fc 
persecutors ! 

There  have  been  not  a  few  since  the  begii 
this  parliament,  both  of  the  presbytery  and  oth 
by  their  unlicensed  books  to  the  contempt  of 
primatur  first  broke  that  triple  ice  clung  ab 
hearts,  and  taught  the  people  to  see  day :  I  h 
none  of  those  were  the  persuaders  to  renew 
this  bondage,  which  they  themselves  have  wrr 
much  good  by  contemning.  But  if  neither  tL 
that  Moses  gave  to  young  Joshua,  nor  the 
mand  which  our  Saviour  gave  to  young  Jo 
was  so  ready  to  prohibit  those  whom  he  thou 
licensed,  be  not  enough  to  admonish  our  eld 
unacceptable  to  God  their  testy  mood  of  pro 
is ;  if  neither  their  own  remembrance  what  e 
abounded  in  the  church  by  this  lett  of  licensi 
what  good  they  themselves  have  begun  by  tra 
ing  it,  be  not  enough,  hut  that  they  will  persu 
execute  tho  most  Dominican  part  of  the  inc 
over  us,  and  are  already  with  one  foot  in  the  si 
active  at  suppressing,  it  would  be  no  unequal  < 
lion  in  the  first  place  to  suppress  the  suppressoi 
>elves ;  whom  the  change  of  their  condition  hat 
up,  more  than  their  late  experience  of  hard< 
hath  made  wise. 

And  as  for  regulating  the  press,  let  no  man 
have  the  honour  of  advising  ye  better  than  yo 
have  done  in  that  order  published  next  bef< 
"  That  no  hook  be  printed,  unless  the  printer's 
author's  name,  or  at  least  the  printer's,  be  regi 
Those  which  olherwij>c  come  forth,  if  they  b 
mischievous  and  libellous,  the  fire  and  the  exe 
will  be  the  timeliest  and  the  most  efifectual 
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Aat  man's  preTentioii  can  use.     For  this  authentic 

Spaaisb  jwlicj  of  licensing  books,  if  I  have  said  aught, 

liU  proTe  the  most  unlicensed  book  itself  within  a 

ihort  while ;  and  was  the  immediate  image  of  a  star- 

chamher  decree  to  that  purpose  made  in  those  verj 

liBes  when  that  court  did  the  rest  of  those  her  pious 

Yodn,  for  which  she  is  now  fallen  from  the  stars  with 

LKifier.     Whereby  ye  may  guess  what  kind  of  state 

fndcMe,  what  loye  of  the  people,  what  care  of  religion 

frfNd  Banners  there  was  at  the  contriving,  although 

wkkaagulmr  fajpocrisy  it  pretended  to  bind  books  to 

lftdr|ood  befaaTiour.    And  how  it  got  the  upper  hand 

ifjmr  precedent  order  so  well  constituted  before,  if 

ve  Baj  belicTe  those  men  whose  profession  gives 

canse  to  inquire  most,  it  may  be  doubted  there 

ia  it  the  fraud  of  some  old  patentees  and  monopo- 

in  the  trade  of  bookselling;  who  under  pretence 

if  the  poor  in  their  company  not  to  be  defrauded,  and 

Ae just  retaining  of  each  man  his  several  copy,  (which 

6ad  forbid  should  be  gainsaid,)  brought  divers  glossing 

to  the  house,  which  were  indeed  but  colours, 


and  serving  to  no  end  except  it  be  to  exercise  a  su- 
periority over  their  neighbours ;  men  who  do  not  there- 
fore labour  in  an  honest  profession,  to  which  learning 
is  indebted,  that  they  should  be  made  other  men's 
vassals.  Another  end  is  thought  was  aimed  at  by  some 
of  them  in  procuring  by  petition  this  order,  that  having 
power  in  their  hands  malignant  books  might  the 
easier  escape  abroad,  as  the  event  shews.  But  of  these 
sophisms  and  elenchs  of  merchandize  I  skill  not: 
This  I  know,  that  errours  in  a  good  government 
and  in  a  bad  are  equally  almost  incident;  for  what 
magistrate  may  not  be  misinformed,  and  much  the 
sooner,  if  liberty  of  printing  be  reduced  into  the  power 
of  a  few  ?  But  to  redress  willingly  and  speedily  what 
hath  been  erred,  and  in  highest  authority  to  es- 
teem a  plain  advertisement  more  than  others  have 
done  a  sumptuous  bride,  is  a  virtue  (honoured  lords 
and  commons!)  answerable  to  your  highest  actions, 
and  whereof  none  can  participate  but  greatest  and 
wisest  men. 


THE   DOCTRINE   AND    DISCIPLINE 


OF 


DIVORCE: 


RSSTORED  TO  THB  GOOD  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  FROM    THE  BONDAGE  OF  CANON  LAW,  AND  OTHER  MISTAKEI 
TO  THE  TRUE   MEANING   OF  SCRIPTURE  IN   THE  LAW  AND  GOSPEL  COMPABED. 
WHEREIN  ALSO  ARE  SET  DOWN   THE  BAD  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ABOLISHING,  OR  CONDSMNtNG 
AS   SIN,   THAT  WHICH   THE  LAW  OF  GOD  ALLOWS,   AND  CHRIST   ABOLISHED  NOT. 


NOW  THK  SECOND  TIMK  KEYISED,  AND  MVCH  AUGMENTED,  IN  TWO  BOOKS  :  TO  THB  PARLIAMENT 

OF  ENGLAND,  WITH  TUB  ASSBMBLT. 


Matth.  ziii.  SSL    *«  Every  scribe  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  beaven  is  lUn  Ow  muterof  abonae,  whidibfiiit^tli  ontoC 

his  treasury  things  new  aid  oid.' 

Paov.  XTiiL  13.    "  He  that  answereth  a  matter  before  be  beareth  it,  it  is  folly  and  dianw  mto  bim." 


[FiasT  rvBuanD  16I3,  1644.] 
TO  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  ENGLAND,  WITH  THE  ASSEMBLY. 


If  it  were  861100817  asked,  (and  it  would  be  no  untimely 
question,)  renowned  parliament,  select  assembly  !  wbo 
of  all  teachers  and  masters,  that  have  ever  taught,  hath 
drawn  the  most  disciples  after  him,  both  in  religfion 
and  in  manners?  it  might  be  not  untruly  answered. 
Custom.  Though  virtue  be  commended  for  the  most 
persuasive  in  her  theory,  and  conscience  in  the  plain 
demonstration  of  the  spirit  finds  most  evincing ;  yet 
whether  it  be  the  secret  of  divine  will,  or  the  original 
blindness  we  are  bom  in,  so  it  happens  for  the  most 
part,  that  custom  still  is  silently  received  for  the  best 
instructor.  Except  it  be,  because  her  method  is  so  glib 
and  easy,  in  some  manner  like  to  that  vision  of  Ezekiel 
rolling  up  her  sudden  book  of  implicit  knowledge,  for 
him  that  will  to  take  and  swallow  down  at  pleasure ; 
which  proving  but  of  bad  nourishment  in  the  concoction, 
as  it  was  heedless  in  the  devouring,  puffs  up  unhealthily 
a  certain  big  face  of  pretended  learning,  mistaken 
among  credulous  men  for  the  wholesome  habit  of 
soundness  and  good  constitution,  but  is  indeed  no 
other  than  that  swoln  visage  of  counterfeit  know- 
ledge and  literature,  which  not  only  in  private  mars 
our  education,  but  also  in  public  is  the  common  climber 
into  every  chair,  where  either  religion  is  preached,  or 
law  reported  :  filling  each  estate  of  life  and  profession 
with  abject  and  servile  principles,  depressing  the  high 
and  heaven-bom  spirit  of  man,  far  beneath  the  condition 
wherein  either  God  created  him,  or  sin  hath  sunk  him. 
To  pursue  the  allegory,  custom  being  but  a  mere  face, 
as  echo  is  a  mere  voice,  rests  not  in  her  unaccomplish- 
meaiy  until  by  secret  inclination  she  accorporate  herself 


with  errour,  who  being  a  blind  and  serpentiiie 
without  a  head,  willingly  accepts  what  be  wasti 
supplies  what  her  incompleteness  went  seeking,  fi 
it  is,  t'  at  errour  supports  custom,  custom  counteiu 
errour:  and  these  two  between  them  would  pen 
and  chase  away  all  tmth  and  solid  wisdom  out  oi 
man  life,  were  it  not  that  God,  rather  than  man, 
in  many  ages  calls  together  the  ])rudent  and  reli| 
counsels  of  men,  deputed  to  repress  the  incroadiii 
and  to  work  off  the  inveterate  blots  and  obsca 
wrought  upon  our  minds  by  the  subtle  insinaalii 
errour  and  custom  ;  who,  with  the  numerous  and 
gar  train  of  their  followers,  make  it  their  chief  ili 
to  envy  and  cry  down  the  industry  of  free  reaaoi 
under  the  terms  of  humour  and  innovation ;  as  i 
womb  of  teeming  truth  were  to  be  closed  up,  i 
presume  to  bring  forth  aught  that  sorts  not  with 
unchewed  notions  and  suppositions.  Against  « 
notorious  injury  and  abuse  of  man*s  free  soul,  to  ti 
and  oppose  the  utmost  that  study  and  true  labov 
attain,  heretofore  the  incitement  of  men  reputed  | 
hath  led  me  among  others ;  and  now  the  duty  an 
right  of  an  instructed  Christian  calls  me  throagl 
chance  of  good  or  evil  report,  to  be  the  sole  adr 
of  a  discountenanced  truth :  a  high  enterprise, 
and  commons !  a  high  enterprise  and  a  hard,  and 
as  every  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  does  not  tc; 
on.  Nor  have  I  amidst  the  clamour  of  so  much 
and  impertinence  whither  to  appeal,  bat  to  the 
course  of  so  much  piety  and  wisdom  here 
Bringing  in  my  hands  an  ancient  and 
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lott  charitable,  and  yet  most  injured  statute  of  Moses ; 
«t  repealed  ever  hy  him  who  only  had  the  authority, 
at  thrown  aside  with  much  inconsiderate  neglect, 
iider  the  rubbish  of  canonical  ignorance ;  as  once  the 
rbole  law  was  by  some  such  like  conveyance  in  Jo- 
iah's  time.     And  he  who  shall  endeavour  the  amend- 
■CDl  of  any  old  neglected  grievance  in  church  or  state, 
KiB  the  daily  course  of  life,  if  he  be  gifted  with  abilities 
oCmiiid,  that  may  raise  him  to  so  high  an  undertaking, 
I  pint  he  hath  already  much  whereof  not  to  repent 
Ub;  yet  let  me  aread  him,  not  to  be  the  foreman  of 
aay  misjudged  opinion,  unless  his  resolutions  be  firmly 
•etted  in  a  square  and  constant  mind,  not  conscious  to 
ilidf  of  any  deserved  blame,  and  regardless  of  un- 
gRMinded  suspicions.   For  this  let  him  be  sure,  he  shall 
be  boarded  presently  by  the  ruder  sort,  but  not  by  dis- 
creet and  well-nurtured  men,  with  a  thousand  idle 
doeants  and  surmises.    Who  when  they  cannot  con- 
fale  the  least  joint  or  sinew  of  any  passage  in  the  book ; 
jd  God  forbid  that  truth  should  be  truth,  because  they 
Wve  a  boisterous  conceit  of  some  pretences  in  the  writer. 
Bat  were  they  not  more  busy  and  inquisitive  than  the 
ifMtle  commends,  they  would  hear  him  at  least,  **  re- 
so  the  truth  be  preached,  whether  of  envy  or 
pretence  whatsoever :"  for  truth  is  as  impossible 
to_be  soiled  by  any  outward  touch,  as  tlie  sunbeam ; 
tfcaagh  this  ill  hap  wait  on  her  nativity,  that  she  never 
ciBes  into  the  world,  but  like  a  bastard,  to  the  ignominy 
^  oC  Ub  that  brought  her  forth ;  till  time,  the  n^idwifc 
■ibertfaan  the  mother  of  truth,  have  washed  and  salted 
At  ia&Dt,  declared  her  legitimate,  and  churched  the 
Alkr  of  his  young  Minerva,  from  the  needless  causes 
if  Kis  purgation.     Yourselves  can  best  witness  this, 
VBithy  patriots  !  and  better  will,  no  doubt,  hereafter : 
fcr  who  among  ye  of  the  foremost  that  have  travailed 
iiWr  behalf  to  the  good  of  church  or  state,  liath  not 
bea  often  traduced  to  be  the  agent  of  bis  own  by-ends, 
■^  pretext  of  reformation  ?    So  much  the  more  I 
ibO  not  be  unjust  to  hope,  that  however  infamy  or 
(ivy  may  work  in  other  men  to  do  her  fretful  will 
^piast  this  discourse,  yet  that  the  experience  of  your 
It!  uprightness  misinterpreted  will  put  ye  in  mind,  to 
jire  it  free  audience  and  generous  constrvctiou.    What 
liogh  the  brood  of  Belial, tlje  draff  of  men,  to  whom 
H  libertY  is  pleasing,  but  unbridled  and  vagabond 
mt  without  pale  or  partition,  will  laugh  broad  per- 
kipi,  to  see  so  great  a  strength  of  Scripture  mustering 
^  in  favour,  as  they  suppose,  of  their  debaucheries ; 
key  will  know  better  when  they  shall  hence  learn, 
hat  honest  liberty  is  the  greatest  foe  to  dishonest  licence. 
kad  what  though  others,  out  of  a  waterish  and  queasy 
■Hicience,  because  ever  crazy  and  never  yet  sound, 
rin  rail  and  fancy  to  themselves  that  injury  and  licence 
i  the  best  of  this  book  ?  Did  not  the  distemper  of  their 
m  stomachs  affect  them  with  a  dizzy  megrim,  they 
iwild  soon  tie  up  their  tongues,  and  discern  themselves 
ftc  that  Assyrian  blasphemer,  all  this  while  reproacb- 
Kf  not  man,  but  the  Almighty,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
they  do  not  deny  to  have  belawgiven  bis  own 
people  with  this  very  allowance,  which  they 
twr  call  injnrj  and  licence,  and  dare  crv  shame  on. 


and  will  do  yet  a  while,  till  they  get  a  little  cordial 
sobriety  to  settle  tbeir  qualming  zeal.  But  this  ques- 
tion concerns  not  us  perhaps :  indeed  man's  disposition, 
though  prone  to  search  after  vain  curiosities,  yet  when 
points  of  difficulty  are  to  be  discussed,  appertaining  to 
the  removal  of  unreasonable  wrong  and  burden  from 
the  perplexed  life  of  our  brother,  it  is  incredible  how 
cold,  how  dull,  and  far  from  all  fellow-feeling  we  are, 
without  the  spur  of  self-concernment.  Yet  if  the  wis- 
dom, the  justice,  the  purity  of  God  be  to  be  cleared 
from  foulest  imputations,  which  are  not  yet  avoided ;  if 
charity  be  not  to  be  degraded  and  trodden  down  under 
a  civil  ordinance ;  if  matrimony  be  not  to  be  advanced 
like  that  exalted  perdition  written  of  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  **  above  all  that  is  called  God,"  or  goodness,  nay 
against  them  both  ;  then  I  dare  affirm,  there  will  be 
found  in  the  contents  of  this  book  that  which  may  con- 
cern us  all.  You  it  concerns  chiefly,  worthies  in  par- 
liament !  on  whom,  as  on  our  deliverers,  all  our  griev- 
ances and  cares,  by  the  merit  of  your  eminence  and 
fortitude,  are  devolved.  Mc  it  concerns  next,  having 
with  much  labour  and  faithful  diligence  first  found 
out,  or  at  least  with  a  fearless  and  communicative  can- 
dour first  published  to  the  manifest  good  of  Christendom, 
that  which,  calling  to  witness  every  thing  mortal  and 
immortal,  I  believe  unfeignedly  to  be  true.  Let  not 
other  men  think  their  conscience  bound  to  search  con- 
tinually after  truth,  to  pray  for  enlightening  from 
above,  to  publish  what  they  think  they  have  so  obtain- 
ed, and  debar  me  from  conceiving  myself  tied  by  the 
same  duties.  Ye  have  now,  doubtless,  by  the  favour 
and  appointment  of  God,  ye  have  now  in  your  hands  a 
great  and  populous  nation  to  reform ;  from  what  cor- 
ruption, what  blindness  in  religion,  ye  know  well ;  in 
what  a  degenerate  and  fallen  spirit  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  native  liberty,  and  true  manliness,  I  am  sure  ye 
find ;  with  what  unbounded  licence  rushing  to  whore- 
doms and  adulteries,  needs  not  long  inquiry:  insomuch 
that  the  fears,  which  men  have  of  too  strict  a  discipline, 
perhaps  exceed  the  hopes,  that  can  be  in  others,  of  ever 
introducing  it  with  any  great  success.  What  if  I 
should  tell  ye  now  of  dispensations  and  indulgences, 
to  give  a  little  the  reins,  to  let  them  play  and  nibble 
with  the  bait  a  while;  a  people  as  hard  of  heart  as  that 
Egyptian  colony  that  went  to  Canaan.  This  is  the 
common  doctrine  that  adulterous  and  injurious  divorces 
were  not  connived  only,  but  with  eye  open  allowed  of 
old  for  hardness  of  heart.  But  that  opinion,  I  trust, 
by  then  this  following  argument  hath  been  well  read, 
will  be  left  for  one  of  the  mysteries  of  an  indulgent 
Antichrist,  to  farm  out  incest  by,  and  those  his  other 
tributary  pollutions.  What  middle  way  can  be  taken 
then,  may  some  interrupt,  if  we  must  neither  turn  to 
the  right,  nor  to  the  left,  and  that  the  people  hate  to 
be  reformed  ?  Mark  then,  judges  and  lawgivers,  and 
ye  whose  office  it  is  to  be  our  teachers,  for  I  will  utter 
now  a  doctrine,  if  ever  any  other,  though  neglected  or 
not  understood,  yet  of  great  and  powerful  importance 
to  the  governing  of  mankind.  He  who  wisely  would 
restrain  the  reasonable  soul  of  man  within  due  bounds* 
must  first  himself  know  perfectly,  how  far  the  territory 
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and  dominion  extends  of  just  and  honest  liberty.  As 
little  must  he  offer  to  bind  that  which  God  hath  loosened, 
as  to  loosen  that  which  he  hath  bound.  The  ignorance 
and  mistake  of  this  high  point  hath  heaped  up  one  huge 
half  of  all  the  misery  that  hath  been  since  Adam.  In 
the  gospel  we  shall  read  a  supercilious  crew  of  masters, 
whose  holiness,  or  rather  whose  evil  eye,  grieving  that 
God  should  be  so  facil  to  man,  was  to  set  straiter  limits 
to  obedience,  than  God  hath  set,  to  enslave  the  dignity 
of  man,  to  put  a  garrison  upon  his  neck  of  empty  and 
ovelr-dignified  precepts :  and  we  shall  read  our  Saviour 
never  more  grieved  and  troubled,  than  to  meet  with  such 
a  peevish  madness  among  men  against  their  own  free- 
dom. How  can  we  expect  him  to  be  less  offended 
with  us,  when  much  of  the  same  folly  shall  be  found 
yet  remaining  where  it  least  ought,  to  the  perishing  of 
thousands  ?  The  greatest  burden  in  the  world  is  super- 
stition, not  only  of  ceremonies  in  the  church,  but  of  ima- 
ginafy  and  scarecrow  sins  at  home.  What  greater 
weakening,  what  more  subtle  stratagem  against  our 
christian  warfare,  when  besides  the  gross  body  of  real 
transgressions  to  encounter,  we  shall  be  terrified  by  a 
vain  and  shadowy  menacing  of  faults  that  are  not  ? 
When  things  indifferent  shall  be  set  to  overfront  us 
under  the  banners  of  sin,  what  wonder  if  we  be  routed, 
and  by  this  art  of  our  adversary,  fall  into  the  subjec- 
tion of  worst  and  deadliest  offences  ?  The  superstition  of 
the  papist  is,  *'  touch  not,  taste  not,"  when  God  bids 
both ;  and  ours  is,  **  part  not,  separate  not,"  when  God 
and  charity  both  permits  and  commands.  "Let  all 
your  things  be  done  with  charity,"  saith  St  Paul ;  and 
his  master  saith, "  She  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  Yet 
now  a  civil,  an  indiff*erent,  a  sometime  dissuaded  law 
of  marriage,  must  be  forced  upon  us  to  fulfil,  not  only 
without  charity  but  against  her.  No  place  in  heaven 
or  earth,  except  hell,  where  charity  may  not  enter: 
yet  marriage,  the  ordinance  of  our  solace  and  content- 
ment, the  remedy  of  our  loneliness,  will  not  admit  now 
either  of  charity  or  mercy,  to  come  in  and  mediate,  or 
pacify  the  fierceness  of  this  gentle  ordinance,  the  un- 
remedied loneliness  of  this  remedy.  Advise  ye  well, 
supreme  senate,  if  charity  be  thus  excluded  and  ex- 
pulsed,  how  ye  will  defend  the  untainted  honour  of 
your  own  actions  and  proceedings.  He  who  marries, 
intends  as  little  to  conspire  bis  own  ruin,  as  he  that 
swears  allegiance  :  and  as  a  whole  people  is  in  propor- 
tion to  an  ill  government,  so  is  one  man  to  an  ill  mar- 
riage. If  they,  against  any  authority,  covenant,  or 
statute,  may  by  the  sovereign  edict  of  charity,  save  not 
only  their  lives  but  honest  liberties  from  unworthy 
bondage,  as  well  may  he  ai>:ainst  any  private  covenant, 
which  he  never  entered  to  his  mischief,  redeem  himself 
from  unsupportable  disturbances  to  honest  peace,  and 
just  contentment:  And  much  the  rather,  for  that  to  re- 
sist the  highest  ma<ristrate  though  tyrannizing,  God 
never  gave  us  express  allowance,  only  he  gave  us  rea- 
son, charity,  nature,  and  good  example  to  bear  us  out ; 
but  in  this  economical  misfortune  thus  to  demean  our- 
selves, besides  the  warrant  of  those  four  great  directors, 
which  doth  as  justly  belong  hither,  we  have  an  express 
law  of  God,  and  such  a  law,  as  whereof  our  Saviour 


with  a  solemn  threat  forbid  the  abrogating^, 
effect  of  tyranny  can  sit  more  heavy  on  the  oc 
wealth,  than  this  household  unhappiiieat  on  the 
And  farewell  all  hope  of  true  refbraiation  in  th 
while  such  an  evil  as  this  lies  nndiscenied  o 
garded  in  the  house :  on  the  redress  whereof  d 
not  only  the  spiritful  and  orderiy  life  ofoorowD 
men,  but  the  willing  and  careful  education 
children.  Let  this  therefore  be  now  examin 
tenure  and  freehold  of  mankind,  thia  native  i 
mestic  charter  given  us  by  a  greater  lord  Uii 
Saxon  king  the  confessor.  Let  the  statntes  of 
turned  over,  be  scanned  anew,  and  oonsidered 
together  by  the  narrow  intellectuals  of  quota 
and  common  places,  but  (as  was  the  ancient  r 
councils)  by  men  of  what  liberal  profession  soi 
eminent  spirit  and  breeding,  joined  with  a  diffi 
rarious  knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things 
to  balance  and  define  good  and  evil,  right  and 
throughout  every  state  of  life ;  able  to  shew 
ways  of  the  Lord  straight  and  faithful  as  they  i 
full  of  cranks  and  contradictions,  and  pitfalli 
penses,  but  with  divine  insight  and  benignity  o» 
out  to  the  proportion  of  each  mind  and  spir 
temper  and  disposition  created  so  different  eac 
other,  and  yet  by  the  skill  of  wise  conducting 
become  uniform  in  virtue.  To  expedite  these 
were  worthy  a  learned  and  memorable  synod ; 
our  enemies  expect  to  see  the  expectation  of  the 
tired  out  with  dependencies  and  independende 
they  will  compound,  and  in  what  calends, 
not,  worthy  senators !  to  vindicate  the  sacred 
and  judgment  of  Moses  your  predecessor,  fn 
shallow  commenting  of  scholastics  and  cai 
Doubt  not  af^r  him  to  reach  out  your  steady  hi 
the  misinformed  and  wearied  life  of  man ;  to 
this  his  lost  heritage,  into  the  household  state  ; 
with  be  sure  that  peace  and  love,  the  best  subs: 
of  a  christian  family,  will  return  home  from  i 
they  are  now  banished  ;  places  of  prostitution 
less  haunted,  the  neighbour's  bed  less  attempt 
yoke  of  prudent  and  manly  discipline  will  be  ge) 
submitted  to ;  sober  and  well  ordered  living  wi 
spring  up  in  the  commonwealth.  Ye  have  an 
great  beyond  exception,  Moses ;  and  one  yet  f, 
be  who  hed&i'ed  in  from  abolishing  every  smal 
and  tittle  of  precious  equity  contained  in  thi 
with  a  more  accurate  and  lasting  Masoreth,  thai 
the  synagofrue  of  Ezra  or  the  Galilsean  scl 
Tiberias  hath  left  us.  Whatever  else  ve  can 
will  scarce  concern  a  third  part  of  the  British 
but  the  benefit  and  good  of  this  yourmagnanim* 
ample,  will  easily  spread  far  beyond  the  ba 
Tweed  and  the  Norman  isles.  It  would  not 
first  or  second  time,  since  our  ancient  druids,  by 
this  island  was  the  cathedral  of  philosophy  to  1 
left  off*  their  pagan  rites,  that  England  hath  h 
honour  vouchsafed  from  heaven,  to  give  out  re 
tion  to  the  world.  Who  was  it  but  our  Englis^ 
stantine  that  baptized  the  Roman  empire  ?  VT 
the  Northumbrian  Willibrode,  and  Winifiide  of  1 
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followers,  were  the  first  apostles  of  Germany  ? 
Ho  but  Alenin  and  Wickliff  our  countrj'men  opened 
ke  erei  of  Earopc,  the  one  in  arts,  the  other  in  reli- 
m  ?  Let  not  En^j^land  for^t  her  precedence  of  teach- 
p  Banons  how  to  lire. 

Enow,  worthies ;  and  exercise  the  privilege  of  your 
■oared  country.  A  greater  title  I  here  bring  ye, 
la  is  cither  in  the  power  or  in  the  policy  of  Rome  to 
vt  her  monarchs ;  this  glorious  act  will  style  ye  the 
of  charity.  Nor  is  this  yet  the  highest  in- 
ihat  will  adorn  so  religious  and  so  holy  a  de- 
■ee  as  this  :  bc^hold  here  the  pure  and  sacred  law  of 
■d,  and  his  yet  purer  and  more  sacred  name,  offering 
Mdres  to  you,  first  of  all  christian  reformers  to  be 
^tted  from  the  long-sofiered  ungodly  attribute  of 
■»«i«ing  adultery.  Defer  not  to  wipe  off  instantly 
M>a  nnpntative  blurs  and  stains  cast  by  rude  fancies 
^  tlie  throne  and  beauty  itself  of  inviolable  holi- 
■■  •  lest  some  other  people  more  derout  and  wise  than 
*•"•■**▼«  M  this  offered  immortal  glory,  our  wonted 
we,  of  beincf  the  first  asserters  in  every  great 
For  me,  as  far  as  my  part  leads  me,  I 
iiready  mj  greatest  gain,  assurance  and  inward 
to  hare  done  in  this  nothing  unworthy  of 
life,  and  studies  well  employed.  With  what 
ttMg  the  wise  and  right  understanding  hand- 
I  am  secare.  But  how  among  the  drove  of 
ud  iRtjodiced  thb  will  be  rclislicd  by  such 
«P««ty,  ibce  their  youth  run  ahead  into  the 
■*krftij8teni  or  a  medulla,  sails  there  at  will 
■e  Mown  phjsiognomy  of  their  unlaboured  ru- 
^;  for  them,  what  their  taste  will  be,  I  have 
"■Hywfficient,  from  the  entire  league  that  hath 
•wn  between  formal  ignorance  and  grave  ob- 
Y«t  when  I  remember  the  little  that  our  Sa- 
"•M  ptTaO  about  this  doctrine  of  charity  against 


the  crabbed  textuists  of  his  time,  I  make  no  wonder, 
but  rest  confident,  that  whoso  prefers  either  matrimony 
or  other  ordinance  before  the  good  of  man  and  the 
plain  exigence  of  charity,  let  him  profess  papist,  or 
protestant,  or  what  he  will,  he  is  no  better  than  a  Pha- 
risee, and  understands  not  the  gospel :  whom  as  a  mis- 
interpreter  of  Christ  I  openly  protest  against ;  and 
provoke  him  to  .the  trial  of  this  truth  before  all  the 
world :  and  let  him  bethink  him  withal  how  he  will 
sodder  up  the  shifling  flaws  of  his  ungirt  permis- 
sions, his  venial  and  unvenial  dispenses,  wherewith  the 
law  of  God  pardoning  and  unpardoning  hath  been 
shamefully  branded  for  want  of  heed  in  glossing,  to 
have  eluded  and  baffled  out  all  faith  and  chastity  from 
the  marriage-bed  of  that  holy  seed,  with  politic  and 
judicial  adulteries.  I  seek  not  to  seduce  the  simple  and 
illiterate ;  my  errand  is  to  find  out  the  choicest  and 
the  leamedest,  who  have  this  high  gifl  of  wisdom  to 
answer  solidly,  or  to  be  convinced.  I  crave  it  from  the 
piety,  the  learning,  and  the  prudence  which  is  housed 
in  this  place.  It  might  perhaps  more  fitly  have  been 
written  in  another  tongue :  and  I  had  done  so,  but  that 
the  esteem  I  have  of  my  country's  judgment,  and  the 
love  I  bear  to  my  native  language  to  serve  it  first  with 
what  i  endeavour,  made  me  speak  it  thus,  ere  I  assay 
the  verdict  of  outlandish  readers.  And  perhaps  also 
here  I  might  have  ended  nameless,  but  that  the  address 
of  these  lines  chiefly  to  the  parliament  of  England 
might  have  seemed  ingrateful  not  to  acknowledge  by 
whose  religious  care,  unwearied  watchfulness,  coura- 
geous and  heroic  resolutions,  I  enjoy  the  peace  and 
studious  leisure  to  remain, 

The  Honourer  and  Attendant  of  their  noble  Worth 
and  Virtues, 

John  Milton. 
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THE  PREFACE. 

^  ***  » the  oceasi&n  of  his  awn  miseries  in  most  of  those  evils  which  he  imputes  to  God's  inflicting.  The 
^'^^^a  (tf  our  canonists  in  their  decrees  about  divorce.  The  christian  imperial  laws  framed  with  more 
^J'-   The  opinion  ofHvgo  Grotius  and  Paulus  Fagius :  And  the  purpose  in  general  of  this  discourse. 

..^^ *ljcther  it  be  their  fate  or  fond  opinion,  easily  persuade  themselves,  if  God  would  but  be  pleased 

to  withdraw  his  just  punishments  from  us,  and  to  restrain  what  power  either  the  devil  or  any  earthly 

.  "^  to  work  iis  wo,  that  then  man's  nature  would  find  immediate  rest  and  rcleasement  from  all  evils. 

^.^UKy  who  think  so,  if  they  be  such  as  have  a  mind  large  enough  to  take  into  their  thoughts  a  general 
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■airey  of  human  thingfs,  would  soon  prove  tfaemselTes  in  that  opinion  far  deceived.  For  though  it  wot  gmld 
us  by.  divine  indulgence  to  be  exempt  from  all  that  can  be  harmful  to  nn  from  without,  jet  the  perrenencma 
our  folly  is  so  bent,  that  we  should  never  lin  hammering  out  of  our  own  hearts,  as  it  were  out  of  a  flint,  th 
seeds  and  sparkles  of  new  misery  to  ourselves,  till  all  were  in  a  Maze  again.  And  no  marvel  if  out  of  our  ovi 
hearts,  for  they  are  evil ;  but  even  out  of  those  things  which  God  meant  us,  either  fur  a  principal  good,  or 
pure  contentment,  we  arc  still  hatching  and  contriving  upon  ourselves  matter  of  continual  sorrow  and  pa 
plexity.  What  greater  good  to  man  than  that  revealed  rule,  whereby  God  vouchsafes  to  shew  us  how  be  wo«l 
be  worshipped  ?  And  yet  that  not  rigiitly  understood  became  the  cause,  that  once  a  famous  man  in  Iiurael  cod 
not  but  oblige  his  conscience  to  be  the  sacrificer;  or  if  not,  the  gaoler  of  his  innocent  and  only  dangfaler:  aa 
was  the  cause  ofttimes  that  armies  of  valiant  men  have  given  up  their  throats  to  a  heathenish  enemy  on  tlw  nl 
bath  day ;  fondly  thinking  their  defensive  resistance  to  be  as  then  a  work  unlawful.  What  thing  more  imtit^e 
to  the  solace  and  delight  of  man  than  marriage?  And  yet  the  misinterpreting  of  some  scripture,  directed  main^ 
against  the  abusers  of  the  law  for  divorce  given  by  Moses,  hath  changed  the  blessing  of  matrimony  not  aeMoi 
into  a  familiar  and  coinhabiting  mischief;  at  least  into  a  drooping  and  disconsolate  household  captivity,  will 
out  refuge  or  redemption.  So  ungovemcd  and  so  wild  a  race  doth  superstition  run  us,  from  one  estreat  i 
abused  liberty  into  the  other  of  unmerciful  restraint.  For  although  God  in  the  6r5t  ordaining  of 
taught  us  to  what  end  he  did  it,  in  words  expressly  implying  the  apt  and  cheerful  conversation  of 
woman,  to  comfort  and  refresh  him  ag^ainst  the  evil  of  solitary  life,  not  mentioning  the  purpose  of 
till  afterwards,  as  being  but  a  secondary  end  in  dignity,  though  not  in  necessity :  yet  now,  if  any  two  be  hi 
once  handed  in  the  church,  and  have  tasted  in  any  sort  the  nuptial  bed,  let  them  find  themselves  never  to  mh 
taken  in  their  dispositions  through  any  errour,  concealment,  or  misadventure,  that  through  their  diflewii 
tempers,  thoughts,  and  constitutions,  they  can  neither  be  to  one  another  a  remedy  against  loneliness,  nor  In 
in  any  union  or  contentment  all  their  days ;  yet  they  shall,  so  they  be  but  found  suitably  weapooed  fe 
the  least  possibility  of  sensual  enjoyment,  be  made,  spight  of  antipathy,  to  fadge  together,  and  eoHhiil 
as  they  may  to  their  unspeakable  wearisomeucss,  and  despair  of  all  sociable  delight' in  the  ordinance  whi||i 
God  established  to  that  very  end.  What  a  calamity  is  this,  and  as  the  wise  man,  if  he  weie  Jk^ 
would  sigh  out  in  his  own  phrase,  what  a  "  sore  evil  is  this  under  the  sun  !**  All  which  we  cai  g| 
fer  justly  to  no  other  author  than  the  canon  law  and  her  adherents,  not  consulting  with  charity,  iht^Pt 
terpreter  and  guide  of  our  faith,  but  resting  in  the  mere  element  of  the  text ;  doubtless  by  the  poKij  4 
the  devil  to  make  that  gracious  ordinance  become  unsupportablc,  that  what  with  men  not  darjjig^tn  v^i 
ture  upon  wedlock,  and  what  with  men  wearied  out  of  it,  all  inordinate  licence  might  abound.  It  WM  ti 
many  ages  that  marriage  lay  in  disgrace  with  most  of  the  ancient  doctors,  as  a  work  of  the  flesh,  almtill 
defilement,  wholly  denied  to  priests,  and  the  second  time  dissuaded  to  all,  as  he  that  reads  Tertulliaa  m 
Jerom  may  see  at  large.  Afterwards  it  was  thouglit  so  sacramental,  that  no  adultery  or  desertion  conM  A 
solve  it ;  and  this  is  the  sense  of  our  canon  courts  in  England  to  this  day,  but  in  no  other  reformed 
else :  yet  there  remains  in  them  also  a  burden  on  it  as  heavy  as  the  other  two  were  disgraceful  or 
stitious,  and  of  as  much  iniquity,  crossing  a  law  not  only  written  by  Moses,  but  charactered  in  us  by 
of  more  antiquity  and  deeper  ground  than  marriage  itself;  which  law  is  to  force  nothing  against  the  Hul^ 
less  proprieties  of  nature,  yet  that  this  may  be  colourably  done,  our  Saviour's  words  touching  divorce  are  ■ 
it  were  conorealed  into  a  stony  rigour,  inconsistent  both  with  his  doctrine  and  his  office ;  and  that  which  k 
preached  only  to  the  conscience  is  by  canonical  tyranny  snatched  into  the  compulsive  censure  of  a  judicii] 
court ;  where  laws  are  imposed  even  against  the  venerable  nnd  secret  power  of  nature's  impression,  to  l«fa 
whatever  cause  be  found  to  loath  :  which  is  a  heinous  barbarism  both  against  the  honour  of  marriage,  ihi 
dignity  of  man  and  his  soul,  the  goodness  of  Christianity,  and  all  the  human  respects  of  civility.  NotwithstaaA 
ing  that  some  the  wisest  and  gravest  among  the  christian  emperors,  who  had  about  them,  to  consult  with,thMi 
of  the  fathers  then  living,  who  for  their  leaminiv-  and  holiness  of  life  are  still  with  us  in  great  renown,  ban 
made  their  statutes  and  edicts  concerning  this  debate  far  more  easy  and  relenting  in  many  necessary 
wherein  the  canon  is  inflexible.  And  Hugo  Grotius,  a  man  of  these  times,  one  of  the  best  learned,  seen 
obscurely  to  adhere  in  his  persuasion  to  the  equity  of  those  imperial  decrees,  in  his  notes  upon  the  Evangelii 
much  allaying  the  outward  roughness  of  the  text,  which  hath  for  the  most  part  been  too  immoderately  exponndcd; 
and  excites  the  diligence  of  others  to  inquire  further  into  this  question,  as  containing  many  points  that  have  Ml 
yet  been  explained.  Whirh  ever  likely  to  remain  intricate  and  hopeless  upon  the  suppositions  commonly 
to,  the  authnrity  of  Paulus  Fagius,  one  so  learned  and  so  eminent  in  England  once,  if  it  might  persuade, 
straight  acquaint  us  with  a  solution  of  these  differences  no  less  prudent  than  compendious.  He,  in  his 
ment  on  the  Pentateuch,  doubted  not  to  maintain  that  divorces  mii^ht  be  as  lawfully  permitted  by  the  m 
trate  to  Christians,  as  they  were  to  the  Jews.  But  because  he  is  but  brief,  and  these  things  of  great  conseqi 
not  to  be  kept  obscure,  I  shall  conceive  it  nothing  above  my  duty,  either  for  the  difficulty  or  the  censure 
may  pass  thereon,  to  communicate  such  thoughts  as  T  also  have  had,  and  do  offer  them  now  in  this 
labour  of  reformation  to  the  candid  view  both  of  church  and  magistrate  :  especially  because  I  see  it  the  Irapai 
good  men,  that  those  irregular  and  unspiritual  courts  have  spun  their  utmost  date  in  this  land,  and  i 
course  must  now  be  constituted.    This  therefore  shall  be  the  task  and  period  of  this  discourse  to  prove. 
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ifcat  other  Teasons  of  diroFce,  besides  adultery,  were  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  are  yet  to  be  allowed  by  the 

cbistian  magistrate  as  a  piece  of  justice,  and  that  the  words  of  Christ  are  not  hereby  contraried.    Next,  that  to 

probibit  absolutely  any  divorce  whatsoever,  except  those  which  Moses  excepted,  is  against  the  reason  of  law, 

tiin  doe  place  I  shall  shew  out  of  Fagius  with  many  additions.     He  therefore  who  by  adventuring*,  shall  be 

m  happy  as  with  success  to  light  the  way  of  such  an  expedient  liberty  and  truth  as  this,  shall  restore  the  much- 

wiMjred  and  oTer-sorrowed  state  of  matrimony,  not  only  to  those  merciful  and  life-giving  remedies  of  Moses, 

bit  ts  much  as  may  be,  to  that  serene  and  blissful  condition  it  was  in  at  the  beginning,  and  shall  deserve  of  all 

ipfifdiensiFe  men,  (considering  the  troubles  and  distempers,  which,  for  want  of  this  insit^ht  have  been  so  oft  in 

l]a|id(m»,in  states,  and  families,)  shall  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  the  public  benefactors  of  civil  and  human 

fife,  above  the  inTentors  of  wine  and  oil ;  for  this  is  a  far  dearer,  far  nobler,  and  more  desirable  cherishing  to 

mut\  life,  unworthily  exposed  to  sadness  and  mistake,  which  he  shall  vindicate.     Not  that  licence,  and  levity, 

tai  iDcowKented  breach  of  faith  should  herein  be  countenanced,  but  that  some  conscionablc  and  tender  pity 

Bifbtbe  had  of  those  who  have  unwarily,  in  a  thing  they  never  practised  before,  made  themselves  the  bondmen 

•f  i  luckless  and  helpless  matrimony.     In  which  argument,  he  whose  courage  can  serve  him  to  give  the  first 

•Bfct.  Bost  look  for  two  several  oppositions ;  the  one  from  those  who  having  sworn  themselves  to  Ion?  custom, 

aid  the  letter  of  the  text,  will  not  out  of  the  road ;  the  other  from  those  whose  cross  and  vulgar  apprehensions 

it  but  low  of  matrimonial  purposes,  and  in  the  work  of  male  and  female  think  they  have  all.    Neverthe- 

it  shall  be  here  sought  by  due  ways  to  be  made  appear,  that  those  words  of  God  in  the  institution,  promis- 

a  meet  help  against  loneliness,  and  those  words  of  Christ,  "  that  his  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  light," 

not  spoken  in  Tain  :  for  if  the  knot  of  marriage  may  in  no  case  be  dissolved  but  for  adultery,  all  the  bur- 

aod  services  of  the  law  are  not  so  intolerable.     This  only  is  desired  of  tliem  who  are  minded  to  judge 

hvdlr  of  thus  maintaining,  that  they  would  be  still,  and  hear  all  out,  nor  think  it  equal  to  answer  deliberate 

ith  sadden  beat  and  noise ;  remembering  this,  that  many  truths  now  of  reverend  esteem  and  credit, 

their  birth  and  beginning  once  from  singular  and  private  thoughts,  while  the  most  of  men  were  otherwise 

and  had  the  fate  at  first  to  be  generally  exploded  and  exclaimed  on  by  many  violent  opposers :  yet 

I«ay  err  perhaps  in  soothing  myself,  that  this  present  truth  revived  will  deserve  on  all  hands  to  be  not  sinis- 

IhIt  leeeiTed,  in  that  it  undertakes  the  cure  of  an  inveterate  disease  crept  into  the  best  part  of  human  society ; 

§■1  ts  do  this  with  no  smarting  corrosive,  but  with  a  smooth  and  pleasing  lesson,  which  received  hath  the  virtue 

and  dispel  rooted  and  knotty  sorrows,  and  without  enchantment,  if  that  be  feared,  or  spell  used,  hath 

at  once  both  to  serious  pity  and  upright  honesty ;  that  tends  to  the  redeeming  and  restoring  of  none  but 

ai  are  the  object  of  compassion,  having  in  an  ill  hour  hampered  themselves,  to  the  utter  dispatch  of  all 

mast  beloved  comforts  and  repose  for  this  lifers  term.    But  if  we  shall  obstinately  dislike  this  new  overture 

•f  mexpeeted  ease  and  recovery,  what  remains  but  to  deplore  the  frowardness  of  our  hopeless  condition,  which 

can  endure  the  estate  we  are  in,  nor  admit  of  remedy  either  sharp  or  sweet.     Sharp  we  ourselves  dis- 

e;  and  sweet,  under  whose  hands  we  are,  is  scrupled  and  suspected  as  too  luscious.    In  such  a  posture  Christ 

fcied  the  Jews,  who  were  neither  won  with  the  austerity  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  thought  it  too  much  licence 

tof»Ik*v  freely  the  charming  pipe  of  him  who  sounded  and  proclaimed  liberty  and  relief  to  all  distresses:  yet 

tub  in  some  age  or  other  will  find  her  witness,  and  shall  be  justified  at  last  by  her  own  children. 


CHAP.  I. 

Tke  position  proved  hy  the  law  of  Moses.     That  hw  expounded  and  asserted  to  a  moral  and  charitable  use, 

first  hy  Paulas  Fagius,  next  with  other  additions. 


To  remove  therefore,  if  it  be  possible,  this  great  and 
■d  npprpssion,  which  through  the  strictness  of  a  literal 
Herpretiug  hath  invaded  and  disturbed  the  dearest 
/  nd  most  p«*aceab1e  estate  of  household  society,  to  the 
verbardeiiing«  if  not  the  overwhelming  of  many  Chris- 
tam  better  worth  than  to  be  so  deserted  of  the  churches 
iBfiderate  care,  this  position  shall  be  laid  down,  first 
fnviot;,  then  answering  what  may  be  objected  either 
ban  Scripture  or  light  of  reason. 

^Tbai  indisposition,   unfitness,  or    contrariety   of 
Md,  anun^  from  a  canae  in  nature  unchangeable. 


hindering,  and  ever  likely  to  hinder,  the  main  benefits 
of  conjugal  society,  which  are  solace  and  peace;  is  a 
greater  reason  of  divorce  than  natural  frigidity,  espe- 
cially if  there  he  no  children,  and  tl)at  there  be  mutual 
consent." 

This  I  gather  from  the  law  in  Dent.  xxiv.  I.  **  When 
a  man  hath  taken  a  wife  and  married  her,  and  it  come 
to  pass  that  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  because  he 
hath  found  some  uncleanncss  in  hrr,  let  him  write  her 
a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and 
send  her  out  of  his  house,"  <!kc.     This  law,  if  tlie  words 
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of  Christ  maj  be  admitted  into  our  belief,  shall  never 
whUe  the  world  stands,  for  him  be  abrogated.  First 
therefore  I  here  set  down  what  learned  Fagius  hath 
obsenred  on  this  law ;  **  the  law  of  God,"  saith  he, 
^  permitted  divorce  for  the  help  of  human  weakness. 
For  every  one  that  of  necessity  separates,  cannot  live 
single.  That  Christ  denied  divorce  to  his  own,  hinders 
not;  for  what  is  that  to  the  unreg^nerate,  who  hath 
not  attained  such  perfection  ?  Let  not  the  remedy  be 
despised,  which  was  given  to  weakness.  And  when 
Christ  saith,  who  marries  the  divorced  commits  adultery, 
it  is  to  be  understood  if  he  had  any  plot  in  the  divorce." 
The  rest  I  reserve  until  it  be  disputed,  how  the  magis- 
trate is  to  do  herein.  From  hence  we  may  plainly  dis- 
cern a  twofold  consideration  in  this  law:  first,  the  end 
of  the  lawgiver,  and  the  proper  act  of  the  law,  to  com- 
mand or  to  allow  something  just  and  honest,  or  indif- 
ferent Secondly,  his  sufferance  from  some  accidental 
result  of  evil  by  this  allowance,  which  the  law  cannot 
remedy.  For  if  this  law  have  no  other  end  or  act  but 
only  the  allowance  of  sin,  though  never  to  so  good  in- 
tention, that  law  is  no  law,  but  sin  muffled  in  the  robe 
of  law,  or  law  disguised  in  the  loose  g^armcnt  of  sin. 
Both  which  are  too  foul  hypotheses,  to  save  the  phse- 
nomenon  of  our  Saviour's  answer  to  the  Pharisees  about 
this  matter.  And  I  trust  anon  by  the  help  of  an  infal- 
lible guide,  to  perfect  such  Prutenic  tables,  as  shall 
mend  the  astronomy  of  our  wide  expositors. 

The  cause  of  divorce  mentioned  in  the  law  is  trans- 
lated **  some  uncleanness,"  but  in  the  Hebrew  it  sounds 
**  nakedness  of  aught,  or  any  real  nakedness:"  which 
by  all  the  learned  interpreters  is  referred  to  the  mind 
as  well  as  to  the  body.  And  what  greater  nakedness 
or  unfitness  of  mind  than  that  which  hinders  ever  the 
solace  and  peaceful  society  of  the  married  couple ;  and 
what  hinders  that  more  than  the  unfitness  and  defec- 
tiveness of  an  unconjugal  mind  ?  The  cause  therefore 
of  divorce  expressed  in  the  position  cannot  but  agree 
with  that  described  in  the  best  and  equallest  sense  of 
Moses's  law.  Which,  being  a  matter  of  pure  charity, 
is  plainly  moral,  and  more  now  in  force  than  ever; 
therefore  surely  lawful.  For  if  under  the  law  such 
was  God's  gracious  indulgence,  as  not  to  suffer  the 
ordinance  of  his  goodness  and  favour  through  any  errour 
to  be  seared  and  stigmatized  upon  bis  servants  to  their 
misery  and  thraldom ;  much  less  will  he  suffer  it  now 
under  the  covenant  of  grace,  by  abrogating  his  former 
grant  of  remedy  and  relief  But  the  first  institution 
will  be  objected  to  have  ordained  marriage  inseparable. 
To  that  a  little  patience  until  this  first  part  have  amply 
discoursed  the  grave  and  pious  reasons  of  this  divorcive 
law ;  and  then  I  doubt  not  but  with  one  gentle  stroking 
to  wipe  away  ten  thousand  tears  out  of  the  life  of  man. 
Yet  thus  much  I  shall  now  insist  on,  that  whatever  the 
institution  were,  it  could  not  be  so  enormous,  nor  so 
rebellious  against  both  nature  and  reason,  as  to  exalt 
itself  above  the  end  and  person  for  whom  it  was  insti- 
tuted. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  first  reason  of  this  Imw  grotmded  on.  the  p> 
son  of  matrimony.  That  no  covenant  w 
obliges  against  the  main  end  hoik  of  itself^  a 
parties  covenanting. 

Fok  all  sense  and  equity  reclaims,  that  ai 

covenant,  how  solemn  or  strait  soever,  either 

God  and  man,  or  man  and  man,  though  of  G 

ing,  should  bind  against  a  prime  and  princi 

of  its  own  institution,  and  of  both  or  either  pi 

nanting :  neither  can  it  be  of  force  to  engage 

less  deature  to  his^wn^ipetual  sorrow,  mis 

his  expected  solace,  without  suffering  diarity 

and  do  a  confessed  good  work  of  parting  tho 

nothing  holds  together  but  this  of  God's  joinin 

supposed  against  the  express  end  of  his  own  o 

And  what  his  chief  end  was  of  creating  won 

joined  with  man,  his  own  instituting  words 

and  are  infallible  to  inform  us  what  is  marr 

what  is  no  marriage;  unless  we  can  think 

there  to  no  purpose :  "  it  is  not  good,"  saith  1 

man  should  be  alone,  I  will  make  him  a  help 

him."    From  which  words,  so  plain,  less  c 

concluded,  nor  is  by  any  learned  interpreter,  ^ 

in  God's  intention  a  meet  and  happy  convei 

the  chiefest  and  the  noblest  end  of  marriage 

find  here  no  expression  so  necessarily  implyii 

knowledge,  as  this  prevention  of  loneliness  to 

and  spirit  of  man.    To  this,  Fagius,  Calvin 

Rivetus,  as  willingly  and  largely  assent  as 

wished.    And  indeed  it  is  a  greater  blessing  (i 

more  worthy  so  excellent  a  creature  as  man 

higher  end  to  honour  and  sanctify  the  league 

riage,  wbena^  the  solace  and  satisfaction  of  t 

is  regarded  and  provided  for  before  the  sensiti 

ing  of  the  body.     And  with  all  generous  pers 

ricd  thus  it  is,  that  where  the  mind  and  persoi 

aptly,  there  some  unaccomplishmcnt  of  the  b 

light  may  be  better  borne  with,  than  when  t 

hangs  off  in  an  unclosing  disproportion,  the 

body  be  as  it  ought ;  for  there  all  corporal  del 

soon  become  unsavoury  and  contemptible. 

solitariness  of  man,  which  God  had  namely  t 

cipally  ordered  to  prevent  by  marriage,  bath  nc 

but  lies  under  a  worse  condition  than  the  lone 

gle  life :  for  in  single  life  the  absence  and  rei 

of  a  helper  mi^ht  inure  him  to  expect  his  own 

out  of  himself,  or  to  seek  with  hope;  but  here 

tinual  sight  of  bis  deluded  thoughts,  withe 

must  needs  be  to  him,  if  especially  his  comph 

cline  him  to  melancholy,  a  daily  trouble  and 

loss,  in  some  degree  like  that  which  reproba 

Lest  therefore  so  noble  a  creature  as  man  si 

shut  up  incurably  under  a  worse  evil  by  an  e 

take  in  that  ordinance  which  God  gave  him  to 

a  less  evil,  reaping  to  himself  sorrow  while  he 

rid  away  solitariness,  it  cannot  avoid  to  be  coi 

that  if  the  woman  be  naturally  so  of  dispodtioi 
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Jp  to  remoTe,  bat  help  to  increase  that  same  God- 
ien  loneliness,  which  will  in  time  draw  on  with 
'DeraJ  discomfort  and  dejection  of  mind,  not  be- 
g  either  christian  profession  or  moral  convcrsa- 
rprofitable  and  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth, 
be  household  estate,  out  of  which  must  flourish 
^.ti^ur  and. spirit  of  all  pubUc.  enterprises,  is 
Dtented  and  procured  at  home,  and  cannot  be 
fd ;  such  a  marriage  can  be  no  marriage,  whereto 
ft  honest  end  is  wanting':  and  the  ag^eved 
iball  do  more  manlj,  to  be  extraordinary  and 
r  in  claiming'  the  due  right  vrhereof  he  is  frus- 
ban  to  piece  up  his  lost  contentment  by  Tisiting 
*»,  or  stepping'  to  his  neighbour's  bed ;  which 
»mmon  shift  in  this  misfortune :  or  else  by  suf- 
is  useful  life  to  waste  away,  and  be  lost  under 
affliction  of  an  unconscionable  size  to  human 
Against  all  which  evils  the  mercy  of  this 
law  was  graciously  exhibited. 


CHAP.  III. 

mnd  iniquity  of  canon  law,  providing  for 
fki  of  the  body  in  marriage^  but  nothing  for  the 
p  mmd  grievances  of  the  mind.  An  objection, 
ike  fmind  should  be  better  loohed  to  before  con" 


Tain  therefore  is  it,  and  how  preposterous  in 
on  law,  to  have  made  such  careful  provision 
the  impediment  of  carnal  performance,  and  to 
kd  no  care  about  the  unconversing  inability  of 
k  defective  to  the  purest  and  most  sacred  end  of 
ciov  ;  and  that  the  Tessel  of  voluptuous  enjoy- 
lust  be  made  good  to  him  that  has  taken  it  upon 
rithout  any  caution ;  whenas  the  mind,  from 

must  flow  the  acts  of  peace  and  love,  a  far 
•ecious  mixture  than  the  quintescence  of  an  cx- 
t,  ihoujjh  it  he  found  never  so  deficient  and 
to  jiorform  the  best  duty  of  marriage  in  a  cheer- 

ajjrocahle  conversation,  shall  be  thouglit  good 
,  however  flat  and  melanchulious  it  he,  and 
rve,  though  to  the  eternal  disturbance  and  lan- 
^  of  him  that  complains!  Yet  wisdom  and 
,  meic^hinsr  God's  own  institution,  would  think 
?  pining  of  a  sad  spirit  wedded  to  loneliness 
Reserve  to  be  freed,  as  well  as  the  impatience  of 
al  de^^ire  so  providently  relieved.  It  is  read  to 
tc  liturifv,  that  **  we  must  not  marry  to  satisfy 
ihlv  appetite,  like  brute  heasts,  that  have  no 
andin<^ ;"  but  the  canon  so  runs,  as  if  it  dreamed 
»ther  matter  than  such  an  a))petite  to  be  satis- 
>r  if  it  happen  that  nature  hath  stopped  or  ex- 
hed  the  veins  of  sensuality,  that  marriage  is 
td.  But  thousrh  all  the  faculties  of  the  under- 
Iff  and  conversing  part  after  trial  appear  to  be  so 
\  so  aversely  met  through  nature's  unalterable 
u«^.  as  that  neither  peace,  nor  any  sociable  con- 
sul can  follow,  it  is  as  nothing;   the  contract 


shall  stand  as  firm  as  ever,  betide  what  will.  What  is 
this  but  secretly  to  instruct  us,  that  however  many  grave 
reasons  are  pretended  to  the  manded  life,  yet  diat  no- 
thing indeed  is  thought  worth  regard  therein,  but  the 
prescribed  satisfaction  of  an  irrational  heat  ?  Which 
cannot  be  but  ignominious  to  the  state  of  marriage, 
dishonourable  to  the  undervalued  soul  of  man,  and 
even  to  christian  doctrine  itself:  while  it  seems  more 
moved  at  the  disappointing  of  an  impetuous  nerve,  than 
at  the  ingenuous  grievance  of  a  mind  unreasonably 
yoked ;  and  to  place  more  of  marriage  in  the  channel 
of  concupiscence,  than  in  the  pure  influence  of  peace 
and  love,  whereof  the  soul's  lawful  contentment  is  the 
only  fountain. 

But  some  are  ready  to  object,  that  the  disposition 
ought  seriously  to  be  considered  before.  But  let  them 
know  again,  that  for  all  the  wariness  can  be  used,  it 
may  yet  befall  a  discreet  man  to  be  mistaken  in  bis 
choice,  and  we  have  plenty  of  examples.  The  soberest 
and  best  governed  men  are  least  practised  in  these 
affairs;  and  who  knows  not  that  the  bashful  muteness 
of  a  virgin  may  ofttimes  hide  all  the  unliveliness  and 
natural  sloth  which  is  really  unfit  for  conversation; 
nor  is  there  that  freedom  of  access  granted  or  presumed, 
as  may  suffice  to  a  perfect  discerning  till  too  late ;  and 
where  any  indisposition  is  suspected,  what  more  usual 
than  the  persuasion  of  friends,  that  acquaintance,  as  it 
increases,  will  amend  all  P  And  lastly,  it  is  not  strange 
though  many,  who  have  spent  their  youth  chastely,  are 
in  some  things  not  so  quick-sighted,  while  they  haste 
too  eagerly  to  light  the  nuptial  torch ;  nor  is  it  there- 
fore that  for  a  modest  errour  a  man  should  forfeit  so 
great  a  happiness,  and  no  charitable  means  to  release 
him  :  since  they  who  have  lived  most  loosely,  by  reason 
of  their  bold  accustoming,  prove  most  successful  in 
their  matches,  because  their  wild  affections  unsettling 
at  will,  have  been  as  so  many  divorces  to  teach  them 
experience.  Whenas  the  sober  man  honouring  the 
appearance  of  modesty,  and  hoping  well  of  every 
social  virtue  under  that  veil,  may  easily  chance  to  meet, 
if  not  with  a  body  impenetrable,  yet  often  with  a  mind 
to  all  other  due  conversation  inaccessible,  and  to  all 
the  more  estimable  and  superior  purposes  of  matri- 
mony useless  and  almost  lifeless :  and  what  a  solace, 
what  a  fit  help  such  a  consort  would  be  through  the 
whole  life  of  a  man,  is  less  pain  to  conjecture  than  to 
have  experience. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  second  reason  of  this  law,  because  without  it,  mar- 
riage  as  it  happens  oft  is  not  a  remedy  of  that  which 
it  promises,  as  any  rational  creature  would  expect. 
That  marriage,  if  we  pattern  from  the  beginning,  as 
our  Saviour  bids,  was  not  properly  the  remedy  of  lust, 
but  the  fulfilling  of  conjugal  love  and  helpfulness, 

.    And  that  we  may  further  see  what  a  violent  cruel 
thiu'r  it  is  to  force  the  continuing  of  those  together. 
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whom  God  and  nature  in  the  gentlest  end  of  marriage 
never  joined ;  divers  evils  and  extremities,  that  follow 
upon  such  a  compulsion,  shall  here  be  set  in  view.  Of 
evils,  the  6rst  and  greatest  is,  that  herebj  a  most  ab- 
surd and  rash  imputation  is  6zed  upon  God  and  bis 
holy  laws,  of  conniving  and  dispensing  with  open  and 
common  adultery  among  his  chosen  people ;  a  thing 
which  the  rankest  politician  would  think  it  shame  and 
disworship  that  his  laws  should  countenance :  how  and 
in  what  manner  that  comes  to  pass  I  shall  reserve  till 
the  course  of  method  brings  on  the  unfolding  of  many 
scriptures.  Next,  the  law  and  gospel  are  hereby  made 
liable  to  more  than  one  contradiction,  which  I  refer 
also  thither.  Lastly,  the  supreme  dictate  of  charity  is 
hereby  many  ways  neglected  and  violated ;  which  I 
shall  forthwith  address  to  prove.  First,  we  know  St. 
Paul  saith.  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  bum.  Mar- 
riage therefore  was  given  as  a  remedy  of  that  trouble ; 
hnt  what  mi;ht  this  burning  mcan.^  Certainly  not 
the  mere  motion  of  carnal  lust,  not  the  mere  goad  of  a 
sensitive  desire:  God  does  not  principally  take  care 
for  such  cattle.  What  is  it  then  but  that  desire  which 
God  put  into  Adam  in  Paradise,  before  he  knew  the 
sin  of  incontinence ;  that  desire  which  God  satv  it  was 
not  good  that  man  should  be  left  alone  to  bum  in,  the 
desire  and  longing  to  put  off  an  unkindly  solitariness 
by  uniting  another  body,  but  not  without  a  fit  soul  to 
his,  in  the  cheerful  society  of  wedlock  ?  Which  if  it 
were  so  needful  before  the  fall,  when  man  was  much 
mote  perfect  in  himself,  how  much  more  is  it  needful 
now  against  all  the  sorrows  and  casualties  of  this  life, 
to  have  an  intimate  and  speaking  help,  a  ready  and 
reviving  associate  in  marriage  ?  Whereof  who  misses, 
by  chancing  on  a  mute  and  spiritless  mate,  remains 
more  alone  than  before,  and  in  a  buming  less  to  be 
contained  than  that  which  is  fleshly,  and  more  to  be 
considered ;  as  being  more  deeply  rooted  even  in  the 
faultless  innocence  of  nature.  As  for  that  other  bum- 
ing, which  is  but  as  it  were  the  venom  of  a  lusty  and 
over-abounding  concoction,  strict  life  and  labour,  with 
the  abatement  of  a  full  diet,  may  keep  that  low  and 
obedient  enough :  but  this  pure  and  more  inbred  desire 
of  joining  to  itself  in  conjugal  fellowship  a  fit  con- 
versing soul  (which  desire  is  properly  called  love) 
"  is  stronger  Uian  death,"  as  the  spoiu»e  of  Christ 
thought;  **  many  waters  cannot  quench  it,  neither  can 
the  floods  drown  it.'*  This  is  that  rational  buming 
that  marriage  is  to  remedy,  not  to  be  allayed  with  fast- 
ing, nor  with  any  penance  to  be  subdued :  which  how 
can  he  assuage  who  by  mishap  hath  met  the  most  un- 
meet and  unsuitable  mind  ?  Who  hath  the  power  to 
struggle  with  an  intelligible  flame,  not  in  Paradise  to 
be  resisted,  become  now  more  ardent  by  being  failed 
of  what  in  reason  it  looked  for ;  and  even  then  most 
nnqnenched,  when  the  importunity  of  a  provender 
burning  is  well  enough  appeased;  and  yet  the  soul 
bath  obtained  nothing  of  what  it  justly  desires.  Cer- 
tainly such  a  one  forbidden  to  divorce,  is  in  effect  for- 
bidden to  many,  and  compelled  to  greater  difficulties 
than  in  a  single  life :  for  if  there  be  not  a  more  hu- 
mane baming  which  marriage  must  satisfy,  or  else 


may  be  dissolved,  than  that  of  eopoli 
cannot  be  honourable  for  the  meet  redn< 
nating  lust  between  two;  seeing  man 
luntary  and  chosen  couples  live  togethe 
rouxly,  and  are  as  truly  married  in  tha 
all  ingenuous  men  will  see  that  the  dig 
ing  of  marriage  is  placed  rather  in  the 
ment  of  that  which  the  wanting  soul  n 
thau  of  that  which  the  plenteous  body 
give  away.  Hence  it  is  that  Plato  in  1 
course  bnngs  in  Socrates  relating  wha 
have  learned  from  the  prophetess  Dioti 
was  the  son  of  Penury,  begot  of  Pleittj 
of  Jupiter.  Which  divinely  sorts  with 
effevX  Moses  tells  us,  that  Love  was  the 
ness,  begot  in  Paradise  by  that  sociab 
aptitude  which  God  implanted  betweei 
man  toward  each  other.  The  same  als< 
ing  mentioned  by  8t  Paul,  whereof  n 
to  be  the  remedy:  the  flesh  hath  other  ni 
curbs  which  are  in  the  power  of  any  t 
When  therefore  this  original  and  sin 
loneliness  of  the  soul  cannot  lav  itself 
side  of  such  a  meet  and  acceptable  ur 
dained  in  marriage,  at  least  in  some  pro 
not  conceive  and  bring  forth  love,  but  i 
unmarried  under  a  former  wedlock,  and 
the  proper  meaning  of  St  Paul.  The 
not  that  hate  that  sins,  but  that  which 
dissatisfaction,  and  the  tuming  aside  fr 
object :  if  that  mistake  have  done  injuri 
dismiss  with  recompense ;  for  to  retain  < 
able  to  love,  is  to  heap  up  more  injury 
wise  and  pious  law  of  dismission  now 
beginning:  he  therefore  who  lacking  ol 
most  native  and  humane  end  of  marri 
better  to  part  than  to  live  sadly  and  inji 
cheerful  covenant,  (for  not  to  be  belove 
tained,  is  the  greatest  injury  to  a  gent) 
say,  who  thei-efore  seeks  to  part,  is  oii 
honours  the  married  life  and  would  not 
the  reasons  which  now  move  him  to  div 
to  the  best  of  those  that  could  first  vi 
marry;  for,  as  was  plainly  shewn,  both 
now  diverts  him,  and  the  loneliness  w 
still  powerfully  to  seek  a  fit  help,  hatl 
grain  of  a  sin  in  it,  if  he  be  worthy  to  u 
self 


CHAP.  V. 

The  third  reason  of  this  law,  because 
who  has  happened  where  he  finds  noth, 
less  offences  and  discontents,  is  in  nu 
temptations  than  ever  before. 

Thirdly,  Yet  it  is  next  to  be  feared, 
still  bound  without  reason  by  a  deaf  rig 
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iTatbe  just  expectance  of  his  mind  defeated, 
MgiB  eren  ag^ainst  law  to  cast  about  where  he 
li  bttiitisfactioD  more  complete,  unless  he  be  a 
enicallj  f irtuous ;  aud  that  are  not  the  com- 
npofmeo,  for  whom  chie6y  the  laws  ought  to 
e;  though  not  to  their  sins,  yet  to  their  unsin- 
nkofses,  it  being  above  their  strength  to  en- 
ekmelj  estate,  which  while  they  shunned  they 
b  into.  And  yet  there  follows  upon  this  a 
Miptation:  for  if  he  be  such  as  hath  spent  his 
nhiamably,  and  laid  up  his  chiefest  earthly 
H  JB  the  enjoyments  of  a  contented  marriage. 
iKglect  that  furtherance  which  was  to  be  oh- 
thereiD  hj  constant  prayers ;  when  lie  shall  find 
fbovodfast  to  an  uncomplying  discord  of  na- 
r,  IS  it  oA  happens,  to  an  image  of  earth  and 
I,  vith  vhom  be  looked  to  be  the  copartner  of  a 
md  gladsome  society,  and  sees  withal  that  his 
V  is  DOW  inevitable ;  though  he  be  almost  the 
it  Christian,  he  will  be  ready  to  despair  in  vir- 
1  DDtioj against  Divine  Providence:  and  this 
n  ii  the  reason  of  those  lapses,  and  that  me- 
f  despair,  which  we  see  in  many  wedded  per- 
oogh  ther  understand  it  not,  or  pretend  other 
beeaose  thej  know  no  remedy ;  and  is  of  ex- 
liiBger:  tiierefore  when  human  frailty  sur- 
I  is  at  sDcb  a  loss,  chanty  ought  to  venture 
ind  use  bold  physic,  lest  an  overtossed  faith  on- 
to shipwreck. 


CHAP.  VI. 

"Tthrttuonofthis  law,  that  God  regards  love 
*Wfc  in  tkt  family,  more  than  a  compulsive  per- 
^^f  of  marriage,  which  is  more  broke  by  a 
^  fnt\%uance,  than  by  a  needful  divorce. 

iTHLT,  Marriaore  is  a  covenant,  the  very  being 
I  consists  not  in  a  forced  cohabitation,  and  coun- 
<rfomiance  of  duties,  but  in  unfeigned  love  and 
•Bd  of  matrimonial  love,  no  doubt  but  that  was 
OMnt,  which  by  the  ancient  sajjes  was  thus 
';  that  LoFc,  if  he  be  not  twin  born,  yet  hath 
T  wondrous  like  him,  called  Anteros ;  whom 
^ks  all  about,  his  chance  is  to  meet  with 
«  and  feigning  desires,  that  wander  singly 
'Jwn  in  bis  likeness :  by  them  in  their  bor- 
irb,  Love,  though  not  wholly  blind,  as  poets 
ffli  jet  having  but  one  eye,  as  being  born  an 
oinof.aml  that  eye  not  the  quickest  in  this  dark 
^  below,  which  is  not  Love's  proper  sphere, 
•of  the  simplicity  and  credulity  which  is  na- 
D, often  deceived,  embraces  and  consorts  him 
'  obTious  and  suborned  striplings,  as  if  they 
mother's  own  sons ;  for  so  he  thinks  them, 
^  subtilly  keep  themselves  most  on  his  blind 
t  after  a  while,  as  his  manner  is,  when  soar- 
A  the  high  tower  of  his  Apogocum,  above  the 


shadow  of  the  earth,  he  darts  out  the  direct  rays  of  his 
then  most  piercing  eyesight  upon  the  impostures  and 
trim  disguises  that  were  used  with  him,  and  discerns 
that  this  is  not  his  genuine  brother  as  he  imagined ;  be 
has  no  longer  the  power  to  hold  fellowship  with  such 
a  personated  mate :  for  straight  his  arrows  l(»se  their 
golden  heads,  and  shed  their  purple  feathers,  his  silken 
braids  untwine,  and  slip  their  knots,  and  that  original 
and  fiery  virtue  given  him  by  fate  all  on  a  sudden  goes 
out,  and  leaves  him  undeified  and  despoiled  of  all  his 
force;  till  finding  Anteros  at  last,  he  kindles  and  re- 
pairs the  almost  faded  ammunition  of  his  deity  by  the 
reflection  of  a  coequal  and  homogeneal  fire.  Thus 
mine  author  sung  it  to  me :  and  by  the  leave  of  those 
who  would  be  counted  the  only  grave  ones,  this  is  no 
mere  amatorious  novel  (though  to  be  wise  and  skilful 
in  these  matters,  men  heretofore  of  greatest  name  in 
virtue  have  esteemed  it  one  of  the  highest  arcs,  that 
human  contemplation  circling  upwards  can  make  from 
the  globy  sea  whereon  she  stands) :  but  this  is  a  deep 
and  serious  verity,  shewing  us  that  love  in  marriage 
cannot  live  nor  subsist  unless  it  be  mutual ;  and  where 
love  cannot  be,  there  can  be  left  of  wedlock  nothing 
but  the  empty  husk  of  an  outside  matrimony,  as  unde- 
lightful  and  unpleasing  to  God  as  any  other  kind  of 
hypocrisy.  So  far  is  his  command  from  tying  men  to 
the  observance  of  duties  which  there  is  no  help  for, 
but  they  must  be  dissembled.  If  Solomon's  advice  be 
not  over-frolic, "  live  joy  fully,"  saith  he, "  with  the  wife 
whom  thou  lovest,  all  thy  days,  for  that  is  thy  portion." 
How  then,  where  we  find  it  impossible  to  rejoice  or  to 
love,  can  we  obey  this  precept  P  How  miserably  do 
we  defraud  ourselves  of  that  comfortable  portion,  which 
God  gives  us,  by  striving  vainly  to  glue  an  errour  to- 
gether, which  God  and  nature  will  not  join,  adding 
but  more  vexation  and  violence  to  that  blissful  society 
by  our  importunate  superstition,  that  will  not  hearken 
to  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  who,  speaking  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  determines  plain  enough  in  general,  that  God 
therein  ^^  hath  called  us  to  peace,  and  not  to  bondage." 
Yea,  God  himself  commands  in  his  law  more  than  once, 
and  by  his  prophet  Malachi,  as  Calvin  and  the  best 
translations  read,  that "  he  who  hates,  let  him  divorce," 
that  is,  he  who  cannot  love.  Hence  it  is  that  the  rab- 
bins, and  Maimonides,  famous  among  the  rest,  in  a 
book  of  his  set  forth  by  Buxtorfius,  tells  us,  that  "di- 
vorce was  permitted  by  Moses  to  preserve  peace  in 
marriage,  and  quiet  in  the  family."  Surely  the  Jews 
had  their  saving  peace  about  them  as  well  as  we,  yet 
care  was  taken  that  this  wholesome  provision  for 
household  peace  should  also  be  allowed  them :  and 
must  this  be  denied  to  Christians.'*  O  perverseness ! 
that  the  law  should  be  made  more  provident  of  peace- 
making than  the  gospel !  that  the  gospel  should  be 
put  to  beg  a  most  necessary  help  of  mercy  from  the 
law,  but  must  not  have  it ;  and  that  to  grind  in  the 
mill  of  an  undelightcd  and  servile  copulation,  must  be 
the  only  forced  work  of  a  christian  marriage,  ofttimes 
with  such  a  j'okcfcllow,  from  whom  both  love  and 
peace,  both  nature  and  religion  mourns  to  be  sepa- 
rated.    I  cannot  therefore  be  so  diffident,  as  not  sc* 
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cvclfta  eoncltide,  Aat  be  wbo  can  reeetrc  DOthing  or 
the  BMMt  hnpoTtanl  hdpa  in  maniige,  btiag  iherehj 
ditinabled  lo  Ktiuii  that  dutj  which  b  bit,  with  a  clear 
and  bcaity  couuteOBnce,  and  thus  rontinuea  to  griere 
wbom  he  wooM  not,  lod  U  do  less  gricTed ;  that  man 
oDffht  even  for  lore's  sake  aud  peace  to  taott  divorte 
upon  gvod  and  liberal  conditions  to  the  diTorced. 
And  it  iia  len  breach  of  wedlock  to  part  with  wise  and 
quiet  consent  betimes,  than  still  to  foil  and  profane 
tbat  mjiterv  ofjoj  and  union  with  a  polluiing  Mdncst 
and  perpetual  distemper :  fnr  it  is  not  the  ootwaid  con- 
tinuiD^  of  mairia^  that  keeps  whole  that  covenant, 
but  whatsoeTcr  does  most  according  to  peace  and  lore, 
whether  in  marrianfe  or  in  divorce,  he  it  is  that  breaks 
■narriage  lea*! ;  it  being  so  ofleo  writlcD,  tbat "  Love 
only  is  ibc  Tutfilling'  ofeverj  commandmenL" 


CHAP.  VII. 

Tlujifik  rtatm,  that  nelking  mart  kindert  and  dit- 
turii  tie  icKoU  life  of  a  Ckriilian,  Ikan  a  matrimeiiy 
Jiniiid  lo  ie  imenrablf  unjll,  and  dolh  the  tame  in 
egiet  tkat  an  idolalrota  matck. 

FiFTHLT,  As  those  priests  of  old  were  Dot  lo  be  Ion:; 
in  sorrow,  or  if  thcj  were,  thej  could  not  rightly  exe- 
cute their  fuuctioii ;  so  every  true  Christian  in  a  higher 
order  of  priesthood,  is  a  peraon  dedicate  to  joj  and 
peace,  oflbring  himself  a  lively  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thank^vinf ,  and  there  is  no  christian  dnly  that  is  Dot 
to  be  season!^  and  set  off  with  chccrishncss ;  which  in 
a  thousand  outward  and  intermitting  crosses  may  yet 
be  done  well,  as  in  this  rale  of  tears :  but  in  such  a  bo- 
som affliction  as  this,  crushing  the  very  foundation  of 
bis  inmost  nature,  when  he  shall  be  forced  to  love 
against  a  possibility,  and  to  use  a  dissimulatiou  against 
his  soul  in  the  perpetual  and  ceaseless  duties  ofa  hus- 
band ;  duubtless  his  whole  duty  of  serving  God  must 
needs  be  blurred  and  tslnled  with  a  sad  unprcpared- 
nessanddejeclionof  spirit  wherein  God  has  no  delight. 
Wbo  sees  not  therefore  hon-  much  more  Chri<itianity 
it  would  be  to  break  by  divorce,  that  which  is  more 
broken  by  undue  and  forcible  keeping,  rather  than  "  to 
cover  the  nlur  of  the  Lord  with  continual  tears,  so  that 
he  regardeth  not  the  offering  any  more,"  rather  thnn 
that  the  whole  wnrsbip  ofa  christian  man's  life  should 
languish  and  fade  away  beneath  the  weight  of  an  im- 
measurable grief  Slid  distuuragemeiil  ?  And  because 
■ome  think  the  children  of  a  second  matriniuny  suc- 
ceeding a  divorce  would  not  be  a  huly  seed,  it  hindered 
not  ibe  Jews  from  beiug  m>  ;  and  why  should  we  not 
think  tbem  more  holy  than  the  offspring  of  a  former 
ill-twisted  wedlock,  begntlen  only  out  of  a  bestial  ne- 
cetsity,  without  any  true  lore  or  ciintentnienl,  or  joy 
10  their  parents.^  So  that  in  some  sense  we  may  call 
tbem  the  "  children  of  wrath  "  and  anguish,  which  will 
as  little  conduce  to  their  sBnclifyitig,  as  if  they  had 
beea  bastards:  for  nothing  more  than  disturbance  of 
mind  aiisp<9ids  lu  from  approaching  to  God;  such  a 


disturbance  tsperially,  aa  both  aiMBltaM 
trust  in  God's  providence,  and  enda,  if  the 
miracle  of  virtue  on  either  aide,  not  otdy  i 
and  wrath,  the  canker  of  devotion,  but  in 
and  vicious  carelessness,  when  hesceahimi 
fault  of  bis,  trained  by  a  deceitful  bait  inl 
misery,  betrayed  by  an  alluring  oidinanc> 
made  the  thrall  of  heatincw  and  discontfoi 
divorcing  law  of  God,  as  be  erroneously  tfa 
man'*  iniquity,  as  the  truth  is :  for  tbat  God 
free  and  cheerful  worship  of  a  Christian, 
grievance  and  exacted  observance  of  aa  nn 
riage,  beside*  tbat  the  genetal  maxim*  of 
sure  us,  will  be  more  manifest  bjr  drawiiif 
argument  from  the  groDod  of  divorcing  ai 
which  was,  lest  be  should  alienate  bis  he* 
true  wonbip  of  God  :  and  what  diffinen 
whether  she  pervert  him  to  superstition  by  1 
sorcery,  or  disenable  him  in  the  whole  sen 
through  the  disturbance  of  her  unhelpfii 
society;  and  so  drive  him  at  last,  through 
and  despair,  to  ifaougbts  of  atheism  f  Nei 
lessen  the  cause  of  separating,  in  that  the  oi 
allures  him  from  the  faith,  the  other  peifa 
ingly  drives  him;  for  in  the  account  of  G 
ell  to  one,  that  the  wife  loses  him  a  aerrant: 
fore  by  all  the  united  force  of  the  Decalogu 
to  be  disbanded,  unless  we  must  set  man 
God  and  charity,  wbicb  is  the  doctrine  o 
less  than  forbidding  lo  many. 


CH.4P.  VIII. 

Tkat  OH  ido/etroui  keretie  ought  lo  be  dit 
a  ronBenieiil  tpact  gice»  to  iopt  ofcoHvr\ 
place  of  1  Cur.  vii.  reilorrd  from  a  liroj 
out  erpmitioH  ;  and  tk*t  tkl  etnmmoa 
Jtatli/  eonlrmdici  tke  iitoral  law. 

And  here  by  the  way,  to  illustrate  the  ' 
tion  of  divorce,  ere  this  treatise  end,  I  shall 
to  spend  a  few  lines  in  hope  to  give  a  ful 
that  which  is  yet  su  much  controverted; 
idolatrous  heretic  ought  tu  be  divorced.  To 
ing  whereof  we  must  first  know,  that  the 
commanded  lo  divorce  an  unbelieving  Get 
causes  :  First,  because  all  ulfaer  nations,  cs 
Caiiaaniles,  were  In  tlicra  unclean.  Second 
sedueement.  That  other  nations  were  to  tl 
pure,  even  lo  the  separating  of  marriage, 
out  of  Exod.  xxxiv.  IB,  Deut.  rii.  3,  6,  con 
Ezra  ix.  2,  also  ehap.  x.  10,  11,  Neb.  liii 
n  as  the  ground  of  that  doubt  raised  amon| 
ihians  by  some  of  the  circumcision  ;  nhcth 
liever  were  not  still  to  be  counted  an  unclei 
as  that  they  ought  lo  divorce  from  such  a  p 
doubt  of  theirs  St.  Paul  removes  by  au 
reason,  having  respeei  to  that  vision  of  Sl  P 
in  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  hcio) 
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g  creatures  were  sanctified  to  a  pure  and  cbris- 
^  and  mankind  especially,  now  invited  by  a 
call  to  the  covenant  of  grace.  Therefore  saith 
,  **  Tbe  onbelieTing'  wife  is  sauclified  by  the 
;"  tbat  is,  made  pore  and  lawful  to  his  use, 
le  Deed  not  put  her  away  for  fear  lest  her  un- 
oold  defile  bim ;  but  that  if  he  found  her  love 
aids  bim,  be  might  rather  hope  to  win  her. 
«d  reason  of  that  divorce  was  to  avoid  seduce- 
.  is  proved  by  comparing  those  two  places  of 
to  tbat  which  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  did  by  di- 
irant  in  compelling  the  Jews  to  forego  their 
And  this  reason  is  moral  and  perpetual  in  the 
!hristian  faith  without  evasion  ;  therefore  saith 
Stic,  2  Cor.  vi.  **  Misyoke  not  together  with 
"  which  is  interpreted  of  marriage  in  the  first 
Lnd  although  the  former  legal  pollution  be  now 
',  jet  there  is  a  spiritual  contagion  in  idolatry 
I  to  be  shunned ;  and  though  scducement  were 
e  ieared,  yet  where  there  is  no  hope  of  convert- 
re  ilwajrs  ought  to  be  a  certain  religious  aver- 
ind  abhorring,  which  can  no  way  sort  with 
e:  Therefore  saith  St  Paul,  *'  What  fellowship 
:bteoosDess  with  unrighteousness  ?  Wliat  corn- 
bath  light  with  darkness  ?  What  concord  hath 
rith  Belial  ?  What  part  hath  he  tbat  believeth 
I  infidel.'"  And  in  the  next  verse  but  one 
Jiies,  and  makes  us  liable  to  that  command  of 
"Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them,  and 
nte,  saith  the  Lord  ;  touch  not  the  unclean 
^  I  will  receive  ye.*'  And  this  command  thus 
^  to  us,  hath  the  same  force  with  that  where- 
1  grounded  the  pious  necessity  of  divorcing. 
M  be  other  commission  for  what  he  did, 
f^  a  general  command  in  Deut  as  this,  nay 
i^'fwt;  for  he  is  bid  there  not  to  marry,  but 
todirorce,  and  yet  we  see  with  what  a  zeal 
fidtnct*  he  was  the  author  of  a  general  divorce 
'  ^e  faithful  and  the  unfaithful  seed.  The 
'^niore  plainly  on  his  side,  according  to  three 
;TangelisLs,  than  the  words  of  the  law  ;  for 
w  case  of  divorce  is  handled  with  such  seve- 
^as  fittest  to  aggravate  the  fault  of  unbounded 
Jfi  Mill  in  the  same  chapter,  when  it  comes 
^i'^n  afterwards,  whether  any  civil  respect,  or 
relation  which  is  dearest,  may  be  our  plea  to 
r  hinder  or  but  delay  our  duty  to  religion,  we 
etermined  that  father,  and  mother,  and  wife 
otonlj  to  be  hated,  but  forsaken,  if  we  mean 
tbe  great  reward  there  promised.  Nor  will 
to  be  put  off  by  saying  we  must  forsake  them 
'^t  consenting  or  not  complying  with  them, 
ere  to  be  done,  and  roundly  too,  though  being 
Qe  faith,  they  should  but  seek  out  of  a  fleshly 
>  to  weaken  our  christian  fortitude  with 
•ersuasions,  or  but  to  unsettle  our  constancy 
>rous  and  softening  suggestions ;  as  we  may 
^  what  a  vehemence  Job,  the  patientest  of 
cied  the  desperate  counsels  of  his  wife  ;  and 
w  meekest,  being  thoroughly  offended  with 
sne  speeches  of  Zippora,  sent  her  back  to  her 


father.  But  if  they  shall  perpetually,  at  our  elbow, 
seduce  us  from  the  true  worship  of  God,  or  defile  and 
daily  scandalize  our  conscience  by  their  hopeless  con- 
tinuance in  misbelief;  then  even  in  the  due  progress 
of  reason,  and  that  ever  equal  proportion  which  justice 
proceeds  by,  it  cannot  be  imagfined  that  his  cited  place 
commands  less  than  a  total  and  final  separation  from 
such  an  adherent;  at  least  that  no  force  should  be  used 
to  keep  them  together ;  while  we  remember  that  God 
commanded  Abraham  to  send  away  his  irreligious  wife 
and  her  son  for  the  offences  which  they  gave  in  a  pious 
family.  And  it  may  be  guessed  tbat  David  for  the  like 
cause  disposed  of  Michal  in  such  a  sort,  as  little  differed 
from  a  dismission.  Therefore  against  reiterated  scan- 
dals and  seducements,  which  never  cease,  much  more 
can  no  other  remedy  or  retirement  be  found  but  abso- 
lute departure.  For  what  kind  of  matrimony  can  that 
remain  to  be,  what  one  duty  between  such  can  be  per- 
formed as  it  should  be  from  the  heart,  when  their 
thoughts  and  spirits  fly  asunder  as  far  as  heaven  and 
hell ;  especially  if  the  time  that  hope  should  send  forth 
her  expected  blossoms,  be  past  in  vain  ?  It  will  easily 
be  true,  that  a  father  or  a  brother  may  be  bated  zeal- 
ously, and  loved  civilly  or  naturally ;  for  those  duties 
may  be  performed  at  distance,  and  do  admit  of  any 
long  absence :  but  how  the  peace  and  perpetual  coha- 
bitation of  marriage  can  be  kept,  bow  that  benevolent 
and  intimate  communion  of  body  can  be  held,  with  one 
that  must  be  hated  with  a  most  operative  hatred,  must 
be  forsaken  and  yet  continually  dwelt  with  and  accom- 
panied ;  he  who  can  distinguish,  hath  the  gift  of  an 
affection  very  oddly  divided  and  contrived  :  while 
others  both  just  and  wise,  and  Solomon  among  the  rest, 
if  they  may  not  hate  and  forsake  as  Moses  enjoins, 
and  the  gospel  imports,  will  find  it  impossible  not  to 
love  otherwise  than  will  sort  with  the  love  of  God, 
whose  jealousy  brooks  no  corrival.  And  whether  is 
more  likely,  that  Christ  bidding  to  forsake  wife  for 
religion,  meant  it  by  divorce  as  Moses  meant  it,  whose 
law,  grounded  on  moral  reason,  was  both  his  office  and 
his  essence  to  maintain  ;  or  that  he  should  bring  a  new 
morality  into  religion,  not  only  new,  but  contrary  to 
an  unchangeable  command,  and  dangerously  derogat- 
ing from  our  love  and  worship  of  God  ?  As  if  when 
Moses  had  bid  divorce  absolutely,  and  Christ  had  said, 
hate  and  forsake,  and  his  apostle  had  said,  no  commu- 
nication with  Christ  and  Belial ;  yet  that  Christ  after 
all  this  could  be  understood  to  say,  divorce  not,  no  not 
for  religion,  seduce,  or  seduce  not.  What  mighty  and 
invisible  rcmora  is  this  in  matrimony,  able  to  demur 
and  to  contemn  all  the  divorcive  engines  in  heaven  or 
earth  !  both  which  may  now  pass  away,  if  this  be  true, 
for  more  than  many  jots  or  tittles,  a  whole  moral  law 
is  abolished.  But  if  we  dare  believe  it  is  not,  then  in 
the  method  of  religion,  and  to  save  the  honour  and 
dig^nity  of  our  faith,  we  are  to  retreat  and  gather  up 
ourselves  from  the  observance  of  an  inferior  and  civil 
ordinance,  to  the  strict  maintaining  of  a  general  and 
religious  command,  which  is  written,  "  Thou  shall 
make  no  covenant  with  them,"  Deut.  vii,  2,  3 :  and 
that  covenant  which  cannot  be  lawfully  made,  we  have 
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(lirMtioiis  and  pxani)ilps  lawrnll^  to  dissolTc.  Alto 
2  Cbron.  ii.  19,  "  Shouldcst  ibou  loie  ibero  that  bate 
the  Lord  f"  No,  doubtless ;  for  there  is  ■  certain  scale 
of  duties,  there  i*  a  certain  bierarchj  of  upper  and 
loiTcr  coiatnandi,  which  for  want  of  Mudj'ing  in  rig'ht 
order,  all  the  world  is  in  confusion. 

Upon  these  principles  I  answer,  that  a  rigiit  bellerer 
uug'bl  t«  itivorce  an  idolatrous  heretic,  unless  upon 
better  hopes;  howeier,that  it  is  in  thebelierer'schoicc 
to  divorce  or  noL 

The  runner  part  will  be  manireat  thus  (iist,  that  an 
apostate  idolater,  whellier  husbanij  or  wife  seducing-, 
wat  to  die  by  the  decree  of  God,  Deul.  xiii.  6,  0 ;  that 
marTia|re  thcrcHire  God  himself  disjoins :  for  others 
bom  idolaters,  the  moral  reason  of  their  dunffcmjs 
keeping',  and  the  iiicomniuiiicable  auta^nr  that  h  be- 
tween Christ  and  Belial,  will  be  sufficient  to  cnforue 
thecomniandmentof  those  two  iiispirc<l  rcfonners  Ezra 
and  Nehemial],  to  put  an  idolater  anaj-  as  well  under 
the  gv5pel. 

The  latter  part,  that  although  there  be  no  scducemeni 
feared,  Tet  if  there  be  no  hope  ^'iven,  the  dirorce  is 
lawful,  will  appear  hy  this;  that  idolalmiis  marriage 
is  still  hateful  to  God,  therefore  still  it  ma j  be  divorced 
by  the  pattern  of  that  warrant  that  Fzra  had,  and  br 
the  same  everlasting  reason  :  neither  can  any  man 
give  an  account  wherefore,  if  those  whom  God  joins 
no  man  can  separate,  it  should  not  follow,  thai  whom 
he  joins  not,  hut  bales  to  join,  those  men  oug-ht  to 
separate.  But  sailh  the  laivyer,  "  That  whttb  ought 
not  to  have  been  dune,  once  done,  avails."  I  answer, 
"  this  is  but  a  crotchet  of  the  law,  but  that  brouf^ht 
against  it  is  plain  Scripture."  As  for  what  Christ  spake 
concerning  divorce,  it  is  conlcs.'ied  by  all  knowing  men, 
he  meant  only  between  them  of  the  same  faith.  But 
what  shall  wc  say  then  to  St.  Paul,  nho  seems  to  hid 
us  not  divorce  an  iofiilel  willing  to  >uiy  ?  We  may 
safely  say  thus,  that  wrong  collections  have  been 
hitherto  made  out  of  tliiise  wonis  by  moHem  divine-:. 
His  drift,  as  was  heard  before,  is  plain;  not  to  com- 
mand our  stay  in  marriage  with  an  infidel,  that  had 
been  a  flat  renouncing  of  the  religious  and  moral  law ; 
but  to  inform  the  Curintliians.  that  the  body  of  an  un- 
believer was  not  defiling,  if  bis  desire  to  live  in  chris- 
tian wedlock  shewed  any  likelihood  that  his  heart  was 
opening  to  the  faith  ;  and  ibt'reforc  advises  to  forbear 
departure  so  long  till  nothing  have  been  neL'lected  In 
set  furward  a  conversion :  this  I  say  he  advises,  and 
ihat  with  certain  cauliuns,  not  commanils.  if  wc  can 
lake  up  so  much  credit  fur  him,  as  to  gt't  hiru  belirveil 
U[Kin  his  own  wurd  :  for  what  is  this  else  but  his  <'uun- 
sel  in  a  thing  indilTerent,  "  to  the  rest  speak  I.  not  the 
Lord?"  fiiriiuiLtgh  it  betnie,that  the  I/>nl  neter spake 
it,  yet  from  St.  Paul's  mouth  no  should  have  took  it  as 
a  coninianil,  bail  not  himself  forewarned  ns.  and  dis- 
claimnl;  which  notwithslanilingif  wcshallstillavuucb 
to  he  a  coiuninnd,  he  palpably  dunyiug  il,  tiiis  is  noi 
to  expriiind  Si.  Paul,  but  to  outface  him.  Neither  ihith 
it  follow,  that  the  apostle  may  interpose  his  judgment 
in  a  case  of  christian  liberty,  without  the  guilt  of  add- 
ing 10  God's  word.     How  do  we  kuow  niarriaufc  or 


single  life  to  be  aC  choice,  but  by  aneb  Kke 
tbese,  "  I  Sfctk  this  by  perjiiuion,  not  of  ( 
meni ;  I  have  no  command  of  the  Lord,  yet  ! 
judgment."  \V1iy  shall  not  the  like  words  h 
to  signify  a  freedom  in  this  our  present 
though  Beza  deny?  Neither  u  the  Scriptn 
less  inspired,  because  St.  Paul  confesses  to  ha' 
therein  what  he  had  not  of  command  :  fur 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  led  him  thus  to  evpre- 
to  christian  prudence,  in  a  matter  which  Go> 
best  to  leave  uncommanded.  Beza  therefbn 
warily  read,  wben  be  taxes  St.  Austin  uf  bl 
for  holding  that  St.  Paul  spake  here  as  of  a 
dilTerent.  But  if  it  must  be  a  command,  I  sbi 
more  evince  it  to  be  a  command  that  we  sboi 
be  left  free;  and  that  out  uf  the  Greek  woi 
the  l:2tb  ver.,  which  instructs  us  plainly,  ihei 
a  joint  assent  and  good  liking  on  boih  sides 
will  not  deprave  Ibe  tent  must  thus  rentier 
brother  have  an  unbelieving  wife,  and  she  jui 
sent  to  duel!  with  liini."  (which  cannot  utter 
than  a  mutual  agreement,)  let  him  not  put 
from  the  mere  surmise  of  judaical  uncleani 
the  rcas<in  follows,  for  the  btidy  of  an  infid 
|iri)lirted.  neither  to  benevolence,  nor  to  pr 
.Moreover,  this  note  of  mutual  eomplacency  I 
offer  of  sedueemenl,  which  to  a  person'  of  ze 
be  attempted  without  great  offence ;  iftherefoi 
ment  be  feared,  this  place  hinders  not  diro 
other  caulion  was  jiut  in  this  supposed  con 
not  bringing  the  believer  into  '  bondage '  herel 
doubtless  might  prove  extreme,  if  christian  lil 
cunscicnce  were  left  to  tlie  humour  of  a  paga: 
at  pleaiiiire  to  ]>Iay  with,  and  to  rex  and  wou 
thousand  scandals  and  burdens,  above  strengt 
If  therefore  the  conceired  hope  of  gaining  a  : 
to  nothing,  iben  charity  commands  that  the 
be  not  wearied  out  with  endless  waiting  un< 
gTicvai^ces  sore  to  his  spirit ;  but  that  respe 
rather  to  the  present  suffering  of  a  true  Chrisi 
the  uncertain  winning  of  an  obdurate  here 
counsel  n  e  have  from  St.  Paul  to  hope,  caunui 
mand  the  mural  and  evangelic  charge  we  h 
Goil  to  fear  scilucenient,  to  separate  from  ll 
iicver,  the  unclean,  the  obdurate.  The  apostl 
us  to  hope ;  but  does  not  scikI  us  a  uunl-) 
hope ;  he  saiih, "  How  knov 


vhetlier  thou 


e  Ihv 


"  Ihat 


all  due  means,  and  set  some  reasonable  time  ti 
after  which  he  mav  give  over  washing  an  I 
he  will  hear  the  adiiee  of  the  gospel ;  "  Cast  i 
ln'forc  swine,"  saith  Christ  himself.  "  I^'l  I 
thee  as  a  heathen.  Shake  the  dust  olT  thy  I 
this  be  not  enough,  "  hate  and  forsake"  wba 
soever.  Ami  this  also  ihal  follows  mnst  apj 
the  ]>rceei)t.  "  Let  every  luau  wherein  lie  i 
therein  abide  with  God^  v.  24,  that  is.  so  w; 
bis  inferior  calling  of  marriage,  as  not  bv  d 
subjeclion  to  that  ordinance,  to  hinder  and  di. 
higher  calling  of  his  Cbristiauily.  I^ast,  ai 
too  oft  remembered,  nbetbcr  this  be  a  com 
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ee,  we  mast  look  that  it  be  so  understood  as 
ontradict  the  least  point  of  moral  religion  that 
Lth  Ibrmerlj  commanded;  otherwise  what  do 
set  the  moral  law  and  the  gospel  at  ci?il  war 
T  ?  and  who  then  shall  be  able  to  serve  these 
sters? 


CHAP.  IX. 

timltery  is  not  the  greatest  breach  of  matrimony : 
imt  there  may  be  other  violations  as  great. 

r  whether  idolatry  or  adultery  be  the  greatest 
jn  of  marriage,  if  any  demand  let  him  thus  con- 
that  among  christian  writers  touching  matri- 

there  be  three  chief  ends  thereof  agreed  on : 
society,  next  civil,  and  thirdly,  that  of  the  mar- 
ted.  Of  these  the  first  in  name  to  be  the  highest 
ost  excellent,  no  baptized  man  can  deny,  nor 
lolatry  smites  directly  against  this  prime  end ; 
It  such  as  the  violated  end  is,  such  is  the  viola- 
Hit  he  who  affirms  adultery  to  be  the  highest 
,  affirms  the  bed  to  be  the  highest  of  marriage, 

is  in  truth  a  gross  and  boorish  opinion,  how 
IB  soever  :  as  far  from  the  countenance  of  Scrip- 
I  from  the  light  of  all  clean  philosophy  or  civil 
And  out  of  the  question  the  cheerful  help  that 
le  in  marriage  toward  sanctity  of  life,  is  the 
,  and  so  the  noblest  end  of  that  contract :  but  if 
■tiealar  of  each  person  be  considered,  then  of 
Jiree  ends  which  God  appointed,  that  to  him  is 
St  which  is  most  necessary ;  and  marriage  is  then 
■roken  to  bim  when  he  utterly  wants  the  fruition 
t  which  he  most  sought  therein,  whether  it  were 
4Bs  civil,  or  corporal  society.  Of  which  wants  to 
B  right  by  divorce  only  for  the  last  and  meanest 
rrrerse  injury,  and  the  pretended  reason  of  it  as 
as  frigidity  itself,  which  the  code  and  canon  are 
^Dsible  of.  Thus  much  of  this  controversy.  I 
tarn  to  the  former  argument.  And  having  shewn 
i<proportion,  contrariety,  or  numbness  of  mind 
ivilv  be  divorced,  by  proving  already  the  prolii- 
there*»f  opposes  the  express  end  of  God^s  institu- 
iflers  not  marriage  to  satisfy  that  intellectual  and 
Dt  dt^ire  which  God  himself  kindled  in  man  to 
bund  of  wedlock,  but  only  to  remedy  a  sublunary 
■stial  bunting,  which  frugal  diet,  without  mar- 
irould  easily  chasten.  Next,  that  it  drives  many 
isgresn  the  conjugal  bed,  while  the  soul  wanders 
hit  satUfaction  which  it  had  hope  to  find  at  home, 
ih  missed ;  or  else  it  sits  repinin*^,  even  to  athe- 
nding  itself  hardly  dealt  with,  but  misdeeming 
iQse  to  be  in  God's  law,  which  is  in  man's  unright- 
ignoraiice.  I  have  shewn  also  how  it  unties  the 
rA  knot  of  marriage,  which  is  peace  and  love,  (if 
can  be  untied  which  was  never  knit,)  while  it  aims 
e^  fast  the  outward  formality :  bow  it  lets  perish  the 
s&aa  man,  to  compel  impossibly  the  married  man . 

*  TVe  first  editioo  has  tttptnuturmt. 


CHAP.  X. 

The  sixth  reason  of  this  law  ;  that  to  prohibit  divorce 
sought  for  "natural  cases,  is  against  nature. 

The  sixth  place  declares  this  prohibition  to  be  as 
respectless  of  human  nature,  as  it  is  of  religion,  and 
therefore  is  not  of  God.  He  teaches,  that  an  unlawful 
marriage  may  be  lawfully  divorced :  and  that  those 
who  have  thoroughly  discerned  each  other's  disposition, 
which  ofttimes  cannot  be  till  after  matrimony,  shall 
then  find  a  powerful  reluctance  and  recoil  of  nature  on 
either  side,  blasting  all  the  content  of  their  mutual 
society,  that  such  persons  are  not  lawfully  married,  (to 
use  the  apostle's  words,)  "  Say  I  these  things  as  a  man, 
or  saith  not  the  law  also  the  same  ?  For  it  is  written, 
Deut.  xxii.  Thou  sbalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  dif- 
ferent seeds,  lest  thou  defile  both.  Thou  sbalt  not 
plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together ;"  and  the  like. 
I  follow  the  pattern  of  St.  Paul's  reasoning ;  "  Doth 
God  care  for  asses  and  oxen,"  how  ill  they  yoke  toge- 
ther, "  or  is  it  not  said  altogether  for  our  sakes  ?  for  our 
sakes  no  doubt  this  is  written."  Yea  the  apostle  him- 
self, in  the  forecited  2  Cor.  vi.  14.  alludes  from  that 
place  of  Deut.  to  forbid  misyoking  marriage,  as  by  the 
Greek  word  is  evident ;  though  he  instance  but  in  one 
example  of  mismatching  with  an  infidel,  yet  next  to 
that,  what  can  be  a  fouler  incongruity,  a  greater  vio- 
lence to  the  reverend  secret  of  nature,  than  to  force  a 
mixture  of  minds  that  cannot  unite,  and  to  sow  the 
sorrow  of  man's  nativity  with  seed  of  two  incoherent 
and  incomblning  dispositions  ?  which  act  being  kindly 
and  voluntary,  as  it  ought,  the  apostle  in  the  language 
he  wrote  called  eunoia,  and  the  Latins,  benevolence, 
intimating  the  original  thereof  to  be  in  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  will ;  if  not,  surely  there  is  nothing  which 
might  more  properly  be  called  a  malevolence  rather ; 
and  is  the  most  injurious  and  unnatural  tiibute  that 
can  be  extorted  from  a  person  endued  with  reason,  to 
be  made  pay  out  the  best  substance  of  his  body,  and  of 
his  soul  too,  as  some  think,  when  either  for  just  and 
powerful  cauS'S  he  cannot  like, or  from  unequal  causes 
finds  not  recompense.  And  that  there  is  a  hidden  effi- 
cacy of  love  and  hatred  in  man  as  well  as  in  other 
kinds,  not  moral  but  natural,  which  though  not  always 
in  the  choice,  yet  in  the  success  of  marriage  will  ever 
be  most  predominant ;  besides  daily  experience,  the 
author  of  Ecclesiasticus,  whose  wisdom  hath  set  him 
next  the  Bible,  acknowledges,  .xiii.  16,  "  A  man,  saith 
he,  will  cleave  to  his  like."  But  what  might  be  the 
cause,  whether  each  one's  allotted  Genius  or  proper 
star,  or  whether  the  supernal*  influence  of  schemes  and 
angular  aspects,  or  this  elemental  crasis  here  below ; 
whether  all  these  jointly  or  singly  meeting  friendly,  or 
unfriendly  in  either  party,  I  dare  not,  with  the  men  I 
am  like  to  clash,  appear  so  much  a  philosopher  as  to 
conjecture.  The  ancient  proverb  in  Homer  less  ab- 
struse, entitles  this  work  of  leading  each  like  person 
to  his  like,  peculiarly  to  God  himself:  which  is  plain 
enough  also  by  his  naming  of  a  meet  or  like  help  in 
the  first  espousal  instituted ;  and  that  every  woman  is 
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meet  for  ercrj  man,  none  so  BUurd  ai  to  aJErm.  Sec- 
iuif  tbeQ  there  u  a  twofuld  semiaarj,  orstocb  in  nKture, 
fTom  wheoce  are  derived  the  issjes  of  love  and  hatred, 
distinctlj  flowing'  throu^^b  the  whole  masa  of  created 
ihiuj^  and  that  God's  doinj^  ever  is  to  bring'  the  due 
likenesses  aod  harmonies  of  his  works  together,  except 
when  out  of  two  contraries  net  to  their  own  dntriic- 
tion,  he  moulds  a  thinj  existence;  and  that  it  is  erruur, 
or  some  evil  angel  which  either  blindly  or  maliciouslj' 
bath  drawn  together,  in  two  persons  ill  embarked  in 
wedlock,  the  sleeping  discords  and  enmities  of  nature, 
lulled  on  purpose  with  some  false  bait,  that  Ihej'  maj 
wake  to  agy>nj  and  strife,  later  tbau  prefention  could 
have  wished,  if  from  the  bent  of  just  and  hone»t  inten- 
ttODsbegioningwhat  was  bef^n  and  so  continuing,  all 
that  is  equal,  all  that  b  fair  and  possible  hath  been 
tried,  and  no  accommadation  likely  to  succeed ;  what 
follj  is  it  still  to  stand  combating  and  battering  against 
invincible  causes  and  effects,  with  cnl  upon  eTil,  till 
either  the  best  of  our  dajs  be  litigcred  out,  or  ended 
with  some  speeding  sorrow !  The  wise  EcctcsiastJcus 
advises  rather,  xxirii.  27,  "  My  son,  prove  thj  soul  in 
thy  life,  see  what  is  evil  for  it,  and  give  not  that  unto 
it."  Reason  he  had  to  saj  so ;  fur  if  the  noisomcness 
or  disfigurement  of  body  can  soon  destroy  the  sympathy 
of  miud  to  wedlock  duties,  much  more  will  the  annoy- 
ance and  trouble  of  mind  infuse  itself  into  all  the  facul- 
ties and  acts  of  the  body,  to  render  them  invalid,  un- 
kindly, and  even  unholy  against  the  fundamental  law 
book  of  nature,  which  Mosca  never  thwarts,  but  rever- 
ences :  therefore  he  commands  us  to  force  nolliinj^ 
against  sympathy  or  natural  order,  no  not  upon  the 
most  abject  creatures;  lo  shew  that  such  an  indignity 
cannot  be  offered  lo  man  witljoiit  an  impious  crime. 
And  certainly  tliose  divine  mcdltatincr  wonls  of  finding 
onl  a  meet  and  like  help  lo  man,  have  in  tbem  a  con- 
uderation  of  more  than  the  indelinite  likeness  of 
womanhood  j  nor  are  they  to  be  made  waste  paper  on, 
for  the  dulncss  of  canon  divinity:  no,  nor  those  other 
allegoric  precepts  of  beneficence  fetched  out  of  the 
cloaet  of  nature,  to  teach  us  goodness  and  compassion 
in  not  compelling  together  unmatchable  societies;  or 
if  they  meet  throu|rb  mischance,  by  all  cunseijucncc  lo 
dujoin  them,  as  God  and  nature  sii^iGes,  aud  lectures 
to  us  not  only  by  those  recited  decrees,  but  even  by  the 
lint  and  last  of  all  his  visible  works  ;  w  hen  by  his  di- 
vorcing' command  the  world  first  rose  out  of  chaos,  nor 
can  be  renewed  again  out  of  confusion,  but  by  the 
■eparaliug  of  unmeet  consorts. 


CHAP.  XI. 


Tkt  twentk  reaion,  that  lemetimft  conlinnanre  in  mar- 
riagt  moy  be  niilrnlly  the  thortning  or  endangrT- 
luff  of  life  to  either  parti/;  both  law  and  dipiuily 
mneluding,  that  life  it  to  be  preferred  before  mar- 
riage, the  intended  lolaee  of  life. 

SivBKTiiLV,  The  canon  law   and  divines  consent, 
thai  if  cither  party  be  found  contriving  »^'aiiisl  ano- 


ther^ life,  they  may  be  severed  by  divorct 
agaioit  the  life  of  marriage  it  greater  tbau  i 
the  bed ;  the  one  destroya,  the  otber  but  di 
same  may  be  said  touching  thoae  petaons  « 
a  pensive  nature  and  coune  of  liie,  bave  i 
all  their  solace  in  that  free  and  liglilaame  t 
which  God  and  man  intends  in  marriag< 
when  they  see  themselves  deprived  by  met 
socisbic  consort,  they  ofltimea  resent  on 
mistake  so  deeply,  that  long  it  is  not  ere  g'l 
of  them.  When  therefore  this  danger  is  fo 
the  life  is  in  peril  by  living  h^fetber,  what 
whether  helpless  grief  or  wilful  practice  be 
This  is  certain,  that  the  prescrraljon  of  1 
worth  than  the  compulsory  keeping  of  mai 
it  is  no  less  than  cruelty  to  force  a  man  t 
that  state  as  the  solace  of  his  life,  which 
friends  know  will  be  either  the  undoing 
bearteuinif  of  his  life.  And  what  is  life 
rigour  and  spiritual  exercise  of  life?  Hoi 
useful  either  to  private  or  public  emptoymei 
therefore  be  quite  dejected,  though  never  t 
and  left  tu  moulder  away  in  heaviness,  for 
atiliouB  and  impossible  performance  of  ai 
baj{;ain  ?  Nothing'  more  inviolable  than  vo 
God ;  yet  we  read  in  Numbers,  that  if  . 
made  sucb  a  vow,  tbc  mere  will  and  aulhi 
husband  might  break  it ;  how  much  more  tl 
break  the  emir  of  his  own  bonds  with  ai 
mbtaken  nife,  lo  the  saving  of  his  welf: 
yea  his  faith  and  virtue,  from  the  hazard  ol 
temptations  ?  For  if  man  be  lord  of  the  sab 
curing  of  a  fever,  can  he  be  less  than  lord  i 
in  such  important  causes  as  these  ? 


CHAP.  xn. 


The  eighth  reaion.  It  it  probable,  or  rail 
that  ereri/  one  mho  happtat  to  marri/,  ki 
railing ;  and  therefore  vpon  urifitHett 
cuatidered,  force  oaghl  not  to  be  itted. 

EiciiTHLV,  It  is  most  sure  that  some  ev 
wbo  are  not  plainly  defective  in  body,  yel 
tute  of  all  other  marriageable  gifts,  and  cr 
have  nut  the  calling  to  marry,  unless  noth 
quisite  thereto  but  a  mere  instrumcuial  be 
to  aflinn,  is  tu  that  unanimous  covenant  i 
yet  it  is  as  sure  that  many  such,  not  of  tb' 
sire,  but  by  the  persuasion  of  friends,  or  m 
tbemsi-lvcs,  do  often  enter  into  wedlock  ;  t 
ing  the  difference  at  leuglb  iM'twci-n  ihc 
married  life,  and  the  gi(b>  of  a  single  life, 
ness  ofmind,  what  wearisomeness,  scruples, ; 
to  an  incmlible  oRence  and  displeasure,  arc 
low  hclweeii,  may  be  soun  imaijincd;  whi 
shut  up,  iiud  immure,  and  shut  up  togcth 
wilh  a  mlschoscn  mate,  the  other  in  a  niii 
ing,  is  not  a  course  that  christian  wisdom  s 
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)  ase.  As  for  the  custom  that  some  parents 
ns  have  of  forcing  marriages,  it  will  be 
r  nothing'  of  such  a  savage  inhumanity, 
s ;  that  the  law  which  gives  not  ail  free- 
re  to  an  J  creature  endued  with  reason  so 
is  next  in  cruelty. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


•easan  ;  became  marriage  is  not  a  mere 
lioHj  but  a  human  society :  ivhere  that  can- 
xmbly  be  had,  there  can  be  no  true  matri- 
Marriage  compared  with  all  other  cove- 
tows  warrantable  brohen  for  the  good  of 
arriage  the  Papists*  sacrament,  and  unfit 
the  Protestants*  idol. 

,  I  suppose  it  will  be  allowed  ns  that  mar- 
baman  society,  and  that  all  human  society 
id  from  the  mind  rather  than  the  bodv,  else 
*  but  a  kind  of  animal  or  beastish  meeting : 
id  therefore  cannot  have  that  due  company 
^  that  it  may  reasonably  and  humanly  de- 
naniage  can  be  no  human  society,  but  a  cer- 
ility;  or  gilding  over  of  little  better  than  a 
ngress,  and  so  in  very  wisdom  and  pureness 
oWed. 

vriage  is  more  than  human,  "  the  covenant 
ProT.  ii.  17,  therefore  man  cannot  dissolve  it. 
tifitbe  more  than  human,  so  much  the  more 
I  tiic  chief  society  thereof  to  be  in  the  soul  ra- 
I  in  the  body,  and  the  greatest  breach  thereof 
fitness  of  mind  rather  than  defect  of  body :  for 
■  can  have  least  affinity  in  a  covenant  more 
^D.so  that  the  reason  of  dissolving  holds  good 
^-  AqTiin,  I  answer,  that  the  sabbath  is  a 
f^tiiotion,  a  command  of  the  first  table,  for  the 
hereof  God  hath  far  more  and  oftener  testified 
than  for  divorces,  which  from  Moses  to  M a- 
oeTer  took  displeasure  at,  nor  then  neither  if 
the  text;  and  yet  as  oft  as  the  good  of  man  is 
'i  he  not  only  permits,  but  commands  to  break 
^ih.  What  covenant  more  contracted  with 
'«s  in  man's  power,  than  the  vow  which  hath 
^his  lips  ?  yet  if  it  be  found  rash,  if  offen- 
fruitful  either  to  God's  glory  or  the  good  of 
doctrine  forces  not  error  and  unwillingness 
to  keep  it,  but  counsels  wisdom  and  better 
)ol<iI)'  to  break  it ;  therefore  to  enjoin  the  in- 
keepinj^of  a  marriage  found  unfit  against 
fman  both  soul  and  bod}',  as  hath  been  evi- 
to  make  an  idol  o(  marriage,  to  advance  it 
''orship  of  God  and  the  good  of  man,  to  make 
•odent  command,  above  both  the  second  and 
which  is  a  most  prodigious  doctrine, 
hereas  they  cite  out  of  the  Proverbs,  that  it 
fnant  of  God,  and  therefore  more  than  hu- 
cooscquence  is  manifestly  false :  for  so  the 
^hich  Zedckiah  made  with  the  infidel  king 


of  Babel,  is  called  the  Covenant  of  God,  Ezek.  xvii. 
19,  which  would  be  strange  to  hear  counted  more  than 
a  human  covenant.  So  every  covenant  between  man 
and  man,  bound  by  oath,  may  be  called  the  covenant 
of  God,  because  God  therein  is  attested.  So  of  mar- 
riage he  is  the  author  and  the  witness ;  yet  henc«  will 
not  follow  any  divine  astriction  more  than  what  issubr 
ordinate  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  main  good  of 
either  party :  for  as  the  glory  of  God  and  their  e»- 
teemed  fitness  one  for  the  other,  was  the  motive  which 
led  them  both  at  first  to  think  without  other  revelation 
that  God  had  joined  them  together;  so  when  it  shall 
be  found  by  their  apparent  unfitness,  that  their  con- 
tinuing to  be  man  and  wife  is  against  the  glory  of  God 
and  their  mutual  happiness,  it  may  assure  them  that 
God  never  joined  them ;  who  hath  revealed  his  gra- 
cious will  not  to  set  the  ordinance  above  the  man  for 
whom  it  was  ordained ;  not  to  canonize  marriage  either 
as  a  tyranness  or  a  goddess  over  the  enfranchised  life 
and  soul  of  man;  for  wherein  can  God  delight, 
wherein  be  worshipped,  wherein  be  glorified  by  the 
forcible  continuing  of  an  improper  and  ill-yoking  cou- 
ple P  He  that  loved  not  to  see  the  disparity  of  several 
cattle  at  the  plough,  cannot  be  pleased  with  vast  un- 
meetness  in  marriage.  Where  can  be  the  peace  and 
love  which  must  invite  God  to  such  a  house  ?  May 
it  not  be  feared  that  the  not  divorcing  of  such  a  help- 
less disagreement  will  be  the  divorcing  of  God  finally 
from  such  a  place?  But  it  is  a  trial  of  our  patience, 
say  they :  I  grant  it ;  but  which  of  Job's  aflSictions 
were  sent  him  with  that  law,  that  he  might  not  use 
means  to  remove  any  of  them  if  he  could  ?  And  what 
if  it  subvert  our  patience  and  our  faith  too  ?  Who 
shall  answer  for  the  perishing  of  all  those  souls,  perish- 
ing by  stubborn  expositions  of  particular  and  inferior 
precepts  against  the  general  and  supreme  rule  of  cha- 
rity ?  They  dare  not  affirm  that  mamage  is  either  a 
sacrament  or  a  mystery,  though  all  those  sacred  things 
give  place  to  man ;  and  yet  they  invest  it  with  such 
an  awful  sanctity,  and  give  it  such  adamantine  chains 
to  bind  with,  as  if  it  were  to  be  worshipped  like  some 
Indian  deity,  when  it  can  confer  no  blessing  upon  us, 
but  works  more  and  more  to  our  misery.  To  such 
teachers  the  saying  of  St.  Peter  at  the  council  of  Jeru- 
salem will  do  well  to  be  applied  :  "  Why  tempt  ye 
God  to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  necks  of"  Christian  men, 
which  neither  the  Jews,  God's  ancient  people,  **  nor 
we  are  able  to  bear ; "  and  nothing  but  unwary  ex- 
pounding hath  brought  upon  us? 


CHAP.  XIV. 


Considerations  concerning  Familism,  Antinomianism  ; 
mid  why  it  may  he  thought  that  such  opinions  may 
proceed  from  the  undue  restraint  of  some  just  liberty, 
than  which  no  greater  cause  to  contemn  discipline. 

To  these  considerations  this  also  may  be  added  as  no 
improbable  conjecture,  seeing  that  sort  of  men  who 
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follow  AnabapUsm,  Familism,  Antinomianism,  and 
other  fanatic  dreams,  (if  we  understand  them  not  amiss,) 
be  such  most  commonly  as  are  bj  nature  addicted  to 
religion,  of  life  also  not  debauched,  and  that  their  opi- 
nions having  full  swing,  do  end  in  satisfaction  of  the 
flesh ;  it  may  be  come  with  reason  into  the  thoughts  of 
a  wise  man,  whether  all  this  proceed  not  partly,  if  not 
chiefly,  from  the  restraint  of  some  lawful  liberty,  which 
ought  to  be  given  men,  and  is  denied  them  ?  As  by 
physic  we  learn  in  menstruous  bodies,  where  nature's 
current  hath  been  stopped,  that  the  suffocation  and  up- 
ward forcing  of  some  lower  part  affects  the  head  and 
inward  sense  with  dotage  and  idle  fancies.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  the  rest  of  vulgar  men  not  so 
religiously  professing,  do  not  give  themselves  much 
the  more  to  whoredom  and  adulteries,  loving  the  cor- 
rupt and  venial  discipline  of  clergy-courts,  but  hating 
to  hear  of  perfect  reformation;  whenas  they  foresee 
that  then  fornication  shall  be  austerely  censured,  adul- 
tery punished,  and  marriage,  the  appointed  refuge  of 
nature,  though  it  hap  to  be  never  so  incongruous  and 
displeasing,  must  yet  of  force  be  worn  out,  when  it  can 
be  to  no  other  purpose  but  of  strife  and  hatred,  a  thing 
odious  to  God  ?  This  may  be  worth  the  study  of  skil- 
ful men  in  theology,  and  the  reason  of  things.  And 
lastly,  to  examine  whether  some  undue  and  ill  ground- 
ed strictness  upon  the  blameless  nature  of  man,  be  not 
the  cause  in  those  places  where  already  reformation  is, 


that  the  discipline  of  the  chareh,  lo  often,  «» 
voidably  broken,  is  brought  into  oontempC 
sion  ?  And  if  it  be  thus,  let  those  who  are  sti 
hold  this  obstinate  literality,  so  prepare  tbem 
to  share  in  the  account  for  all  these  trmnsj 
when  it  shall  be  demanded  at  the  last  da' 
who  will  scan  and  sifl  things  with  more  thai 
wisdom  of  equity :  for  if  these  reasons  be  c 
dered,  and  that  the  gospel  is  more  jealous  of  I 
excessive  burdens  than  ever  the  law  was,  les 
of  a  Christian,  which  is  inestimable,  should 
tempted  and  cast  away ;  considering  also  tl 
properties  of  nature,  which  the  power  of  reg 
itself  never  alters,  may  cause  dislike  of  co 
even  between  the  most  sanctified ;  which  co 
grating  in  harsh  tune  together,  may  breed 
and  discord,  and  that  end  in  rancour  and  strifi 
so  opposite  both  to  marriage  and  to  Christ 
would  perhaps  be  less  scandal  to  divorce  a  na 
parity,  than  to  link  violently  together  an  ni 
dissension,  committing  two  insnared  souls  ine 
kindle  one  another,  not  with  the  fire  of  love,  fa 
hatred  irreconcileable ;  who,  were  they  di 
would  be  straight  friends  in  any  other  relati 
if  an  alphabetical  servility  must  be  still  urge 
so  fall  out,  that  the  true  church  may  unwitt 
as  much  cruelty  in  forbidding  to  divorce,  as  tl 
of  Antichrist  doth  wilfully  in  forbidding  to  d 


BOOK    II. 


CHAP.  I. 


The  ordinance  of  sahhath  and  marriage  compared.  Hyperbole  no  unfrequent  figure  in  the  gotpel. 
cured  by  contrary  excess.  Christ  neither  did  nor  could  abrogate  the  law  of  divorce,  but  only  rej 
abuse  thereof 


Hitherto  the  position  undertaken  has  been  declared, 
and  proved  by  a  law  of  God,  that  law  proved  to  be 
moral,  and  una^  olisbable,  for  many  reasons  equal, 
honest,  charitable,  just,  annexed  thereto.  It  follows 
now,  that  those  places  of  Scripture,  which  have  a  seem- 
ing to  revoke  the  prudence  of  Moses,  or  rather  that 
merciful  decree  of  God,  be  forthwith  explained  and  re- 
conciled. For  what  are  all  these  reasonings  worth, 
will  some  reply,  whenas  the  words  of  Glirist  arc  plainly 
against  all  divorce,  "except  in  case  of  fornication  .^" 
to  whom  he  whose  mind  were  to  answer  no  more  but 
this,  "except  also  in  case  of  charity,"  might  safely  ap- 
peal to  the  more  plain  words  of  Christ  in  defence  of  so 
excepting.  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work," 
saith  the  commandment  of  the  sabbath.  Ves,  saitli 
Christ,  works  of  charily.  And  shall  we  be  more  se- 
vere in  paraphrasing  the  considerate  and  tender  gos- 
pel, than  he  was  in  expounding  the  rigid  and  peremp- 


tory law  ?  What  was  ever  in  all  appear 
made  for  man,  and  more  for  God  alone,  than 
bath  ?  yet  when  the  good  of  man  comes  into  tl 
we  hear  that  voice  of  infinite  goodness  and  b 
that  "  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
sabbath."  What  thing  ever  was  more  mad< 
alone,  and  less  for  God,  than  marriage?  And 
load  it  with  a  cruel  and  senseless  bondagi 
an^ainst  both  the  good  of  man,  and  the  glory 
liCt  whoso  will  now  listen,  I  want  neiihcr 
mitre,  I  stay  neither  for  ordination  nor  induct 
in  the  firm  faith  of  a  knowing  Christian,  wh 
best  and  truest  endowment  of  the  keys,  I  pi 
the  man,  who  shall  bind  so  cruelly  a  i;ood  and 
ordinance  of  God,  hath  not  in  that  the  spirit  < 
:  Yet  that  every  text  of  Scripture  seeming  opp< 
be  attended  with  a  due  exposition,  this  othei 
sues,  and  makes  account  to  find  no  slender  ai 
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br  tlus  amertiop,  out  of  those  very  scriptures,  which 
ate  eoBinoiily  urged  a^inst  it. 

first  therefore  let  iis  remember,  as  a  things  not  to  be 
de&ied,that  all  places  of  Scripture,  wherein  just  reason 
if  doubt  arises  from  the  letter,  are  to  be  expounded  by 
caanderin|[r   opon  what  occasion  cTery  thing  is  set 
4f«D,  and  by  comparing*  other  texts.    The  occasion, 
vUch  induced  our  Saviour  to  speak  of  divorce,  was 
flilbcr  to  convince  the  extravagance  of  the  Pharisees  in 
Ait  foint,  or  to  give  a  sharp  and  vehement  answer  to 
%%atf/dng  question.     And  in  such  cases,  that  we  are 
MCli  repose  all  upon  the  literal  terms  of  so  many  words, 
■M^  instances  will  teach  us :  wherein  we  may  plainly 
diKOver  how  Christ  meant  not  to  be  taken  word  for 
void,  but  like  a  wise  physician,  administering  one  ex- 
ct»  against  another,  to  reduce  us  to  a  permiss ;  where 
ihcjr  were  too  remiss,  he  saw  it  needful  to  seem  most 
«v<re:  in  one  place  he.  censures  an  unchaste  look  to 
ke  adalterj  already  committed ;  another  time  he  passes 
actual  adultery  with  less  reproof  than  for  an  un- 
lock ;  not  so  heavily  condemning  secret  weak- 
i  open  malice:  so  here  he  maybe  justly  thought 
fei  have  given  this  rig^d  sentence  against  divorce,  not 
•lent  off  all  remedy  from  a  good  mau,  who  finds  hini- 
wM  consuming  away  in  a  disconsolate  and  uninjoined 
IT,  but  to  lay  a  bridle  upon  tlie  bold  abuses  of 
overweening  rabbies ;  which  he  could  not  more 
cftctaally  do,  than  by  a  countersway  of  restraint  curb- 
iif  their  wild  exorbitance  almost  in  the  other  extreme; 
tft  when  we   bow  things  the  contrary  way,  to  make 
come  to  their  natural  straightness.     And  that  this 
the  only  intention  of  Christ  is  most  evident,  if  wc 
ttead  but  to  his  own  words  and  protestation  made  in 
tke  same  s<-mion,  not  many  verses  before  he  treats  of 
dirpfring:,  that  he  came  not  to  abrogate  from  the  law 
"v.af  joi  or  tittle,"  and  denounces  against  them  that 
siiu»  toach. 

BiiSt.  Luke,  the  verse  immediately  foregoing  that 
e;  d'iiorcc,  inserts  the  same  caveat,  as  if  the  latter  could 
M  he  under'«to<Ki  without  the  former ;  and  as  a  witness 
Id  proiucc  ag'ainst  this  our  wilful  mistake  of  abrogat- 
ion, mhich  must  needs  confirm  us,  that  whatever  else 
ia  uHr  poliiioaJ  lav*  of  more  special  relation  to  the  Jews 
tL'j^t  tea»e  to  us ;  yet  that  of  those  precepts  concern- 
i&irdi«nree,  not  one  of  them  was  repealed  by  the  doc- 
bine  of  Christ,  unless  wc  have  vowed  not  to  helievc 
kbown  cautious  and  immediate  profession  ;  for  if  these 
•or  Siviour^s  words  invei^^h  against  all  divorce,  and 
OBiKhrnin  it  as  adultery,  except  it  be  for  adultery,  and 
W  nt»t  rather  undcniitood   against  the  abuse  of  those 
fivfif.-e:*   p<'nnittcd    in   the  law,  then  is  that  l«iw  of 
Mo***.  Dcut.  xxiv.  1,  not  only  repealed   and  wholly 
tanuilrd  against  the  promise  of  Christ,  and  his  known 
frufKsion  not  to  meddle  in  matters  judicial;  but  that 
»kieh  i*  more  strange,  the  very  substance  and  purpose 
<f  that  law  is  contradicted,  and  convinced  both  of  in- 
jwtice  and  impurity,  as  having  authorized  and  main- 
tiittd  lifgal  adultery  by  statute.     Moses  also  cannot 
■apr  to  be  guilty  of  unequal  and    unwise   decrees 
pumhing  one  act  of  secret  adulten'  by  death,  and  per- 
uttiDg  a  whole  life  of  open  adultery  by  law.     And 


albeit  lawyers  write,  that  some  political  edicts,  tliough 
not  approved,  are  yet  allowed  to  the  scum  of  the  people, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  times;  these  excuses  have  but 
a  weak  pulse :  for  first,  we  read,  not  that  the  scoundrel 
people,  but  the  choicest,  the  wisest,  the  holiest  of  that 
nation  have  frequently  used  these  laws,  or  such  as 
tliesc,  in  the  best  and  holiest  times.  Secondly,  be  it 
yielded,  that  in  matters  not  very  bad  or  impure,  a 
human  lawgiver  may  slacken  something  of  that  which 
is  exactly  good,  to  the  disposition  of  the  people  and 
the  times:  but  if  the  perfect,  the  pure,  the  righteous 
law  of  God,  (for  so  are  all  his  statutes  and  his  judg- 
ments,) be  found  to  have  allowed  smoothly,  without 
any  certain  reprehension,  that  which  Christ  afterward 
declares  to  be  adultery,  how  can  we  free  this  law  from 
the  horrible  indictment  of  being  both  impure,  unjust, 
and  fallacious  ? 


CHAP.  II. 

How  divorce  was  permitted  for  hardness  o/  heart,  can- 
not be  understood  hy  the  common  exposition.  That 
the  law  cannot  permit,  much  less  enact  a  permission 
of  sin. 

Neither  will  it  serve  to  say  this  was  permitted  for 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  in  that  sense  as  it  is  usually 
explained :  for  the  law  were  then  but  a  corrupt  and 
erroneous  schoolmaster,  teaching  us  to  dash  against  a 
vital  maxim  of  religion,  by  doing  foul  evil  in  hope  of 
some  certain  good. 

This  only  text  is  not  to  be  matched  again  through- 
out the  whole  Scripture,  wherchy  God  in  his  perfect 
law  should  seem  to  have  granted  to  the  hard  hearts  of 
his  holy  people,  under  his  own  hand,  a  civil  immunity 
and  free  charter  to  live  and  die  in  a  lonjr  successive 
adultery,  under  a  covenant  of  works,  till  the  Messiah, 
and  then  that  indulgent  permission  to  be  strictly  de- 
nied by  a  covenant  of  grace ;  besides,  the  incoherence 
of  such  a  doctrine  cannot,  nnist  not  he  thus  interpreted, 
to  the  raising  of  a  paradox  never  known  till  then,  only 
hanging  by  the  twined  thread  of  one  doubtful  scrip- 
ture, against  so  many  other  rules  and  leading  principles 
of  religion,  of  justice,  and  purity  of  life.  Tor  what 
could  be  i^ranted  more  either  to  the  fear,  or  to  the  lust 
of  any  tyrant  or  politician,  than  this  authority  of  Moses 
thus  ex])ounded  ;  which  c»pens  him  a  way  at  will  to 
dam  up  justice,  and  not  only  to  admit  of  any  Komish 
or  Austrian  dispenses,  but  to  enact  a  statute  of  that 
which  he  dares  not  seem  to  approve,  even  to  legitimate 
vice,  to  make  sin  itself,  the  ever  alien  and  vassal  sin,  a 
free  citizen  of  the  comn'.onwealth,  ]>retending  only 
these  or  these  plausible  reasons  .'*  And  well  he  might,, 
all  the  while  that  Moses  shall  be  alleged  to  have  done 
as  much  without  shewing  any  reason  at  all.  Yet  this 
could  not  enter  into  the  heart  of  David,  Psal.  xciv.  20, 
how  any  such  authority,  as  endeavours  to  **  fasliion 
wickedness  bv  a  law,"  should  derive  itself  from  Ciod. 
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And  luiali  uji, "  Wo  upon  Uiem  that  dccTM  unri^- 
teou*  decrees,"  chip.  s.  I.  Now  wbich  of  Uie*e  two 
ii  tbe  better  liwjrirer,  and  wbicb  deserres  most  a  wo, 
he  that  gires  oat  an  edict  xinglj'  iinjast,  or  be  that  eon- 
firms  to  generations  a  fixed  and  unmolested  impuniij' 
of  that  which  is  not  only  held  to  be  unjust,  but  also 
unclean,  and  both  in  a  high  degree ;  not  onlj  as  the; 
thenuelres  affirm,  au  injurious  expulsion  of  one  wife, 
but  also  an  unclean  freedom  hj  more  than  a  patent  to 
wed  another  adulterouslj  ?  Howcanne  tbercforenitfa 
tafetj  thus  dangerously  confine  tbe  free  simplicitj  of 
our  Saviour's  meaning  to  that  which  merely  amounts 
from  *o  manj  letters,  wbenas  it  can  consist  neither 
with  its  former  and  cautionary  wordn,  nor  with  other 
more  pure  and  bolj' principles,  nor  finally  with  a  scope 
of  cbantj,  commanding  by  bis  expresn  coromissiun  in 
a  higher  strain  ?  But  all  rather  of  necessity  must  be 
understood  as  only  against  ibc  abase  of  that  wise 
and  ingenuous  liberty,  which  Moses  gare,  and  to 
terrify  a  roving  -conscience  from  sinning  under  Ifaat 


CHAP.  III. 


That  to  allatv  »u  bf  law,  it  agaitui  the  tutturt  of  Unc, 
tkt  end  of  the  lawgiver,  and  Ike  good  of  the  people. 
Impoitible  tkrrefore  in  Ike  Uv  of  God.  That  it 
makei  God  the  author  ofii»  more  than  any  thing  ob- 
jected by  tht  Jetttilt  or  Arminiaiu  agaiiut  predeiti- 


BuT  let  us  yet  further  examine  upon  what  considera- 
lion  a  law  of  licence  could  be  thus  given  to  aboly  peo- 
ple fur  their  hardness  of  heart.  I  suppose  all  will 
answer,  that  for  some  good  end  or  other.  But  here  the 
contrary  shall  be  proved.  First,  that  many  ill  cflects, 
but  no  good  end  of  such  a  sufferance  can  be  shewn ; 
next,  that  a  thing  unlawful  can,  for  no  good  end  what- 
ever, be  either  done  or  allowed  by  a  positive  law.  If 
ibere  were  !>ny  good  end  aimed  at,  that  end  was  then 
good  either  to  tbe  law  or  to  the  lawgiver  licensing;  or  as 
to  the  person  licensed.  That  it  could  not  be  tbe  end 
of  the  law,  whether  morsl  or  judicial,  to  license  a  sin, 
I  prove  easily  out  of  Rom.  v.  20,  "  The  law  entered, 
that  the  offence  might  abound,'  that  is,  that  sin  might 
be  made  abundantly  manifest  to  be  heinous  and  dis- 
pleasing to  God,  that  so  his  offered  grace  might  be 
the  more  esleemed.  Now  if  the  law,  instead  of  agi^ra- 
vatiug  and  terrifying  sin,  shall  give  out  licence,  it  fulls 
itself  and  turns  recreant  from  its  own  end :  it  furcstalls 
the  pure  grace  of  Christ,  which  is  through  righteous- 
ness, with  impure  indul>;enrcs,  which  arc  through  sin. 
And  instead  of  discovering  sin.  for  "  by  the  law  is  the 
knowledge  thereof,"  sailb  St.  Paul ;  and  that  by  certain 
and  true  light  for  men  to  n  alk  in  safety,  it  holds  out 
false  and  dazzling  fires  to  stumble  men;  or, like  those 
miserable  0iei,  to  run  into  with  deli|(ht  and  be  burnt  : 


for  bow  many  souls  mi^t  eaailjr  think  llial  lo  1 
ful  which  the  law  and  magistrste  allawed 
Again,  we  read,  1  Tim.  i.  fi,  "Tbe  end  of  th. 
mandment  is  charity  oDt  of  a  pure  bcait,  and  of 
conscience,  and  of  faith  nnfeigaed."  Bat  neve 
that  be  charity,  to  allow  a  people  fthal  they  co 
use  with  a  pure  heart,  but  with  conaciencc  an 
both  deceived,  or  else  despised.  The  mor«  pa 
end  of  tbe  judicial  law  is  aet  forth  lo  us  dearly 
liii.  That  God  bath  given  to  that  "law  a  «wan 
vain,  but  to  be  a  terrour  to  evil  works,  *  reve 
execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doth  evil."  If  tlii 
hie  commission  should  but  forbear  Ut  punUi  i 
ness,  were  it  other  to  be  accounted  than  part 
unjust?  but  if  it  b^n  lo  write  indulgence  to 
uncleanness,  can  it  do  more  to  corrupt  and  sba 
end  of  its  own  being?  Lastly,  if  the  law  allow 
enteis  into  a  kind  of  covenant  with  m ;  and  il 
there  is  not  a  greater  sinner  in  the  world  than  I 
itself.  The  law,  to  use  an  allegory  tomcthiDg 
ent  fmm  that  in  Pbilo-JudRus  coaeeming  A 
though  haply  more  significant,  tbe  law  is  theli 
and  hath  this  absolute  charge  given  it,  Deu 
"  To  blot  out  the  memory  of  sin,  the  Amalekile,  fi 
d*r  heaven,  not  to  forget  it."  Again,  tbe  law 
Israelite,  and  hath  ibis  express  repeated  couinai 
make  no  covenant  with  sin,  tbe  Cauaauite,"  bu' 
pel  him  lest  he  prove  a  snare.  And  (o  say  1 
were  too  rigid  and  reasonless  to  proclaim  snch 
mity  between  man  and  man,  were  it  not  the  ty 
greater  enmity  between  law  and  sin.  I  spea 
now,  as  if  sin  were  condemned  in  a  perpetual  vil 
never  to  be  free  by  law,  never  to  be  mannmitte 
sure  sin  can  have  no  tenure  by  law  at  all,  but  ii 
an  eternal  ciullaw,  and  in  hoslilJly  wJlh  law  | 
atonement :  both  diagonal  cootraries,  as  much  a1 
one  another,  as  day  and  night  together  in  one 
sphere.  Or  if  it  be  possible,  that  sin  with  his  d. 
may  come  to  composition,  it  cannot  he  withau 
eclipse  and  twilight  to  the  law,  whose  brighluesi 
to  surpo-ts  the  noon.  Thus  we  see  how  this  i 
permiltance  defeats  the  sacred  and  glorious  ei 
of  the  moral  and  judicial  law. 

As  little  good  can  the  lawgiver  propose  lo  eq 
such  a  lavish  remissuFss  as  this  :  iftorcmedyb 
of  heart.  Parous  and  other  divines  confess  it  n 
creases  by  lliis  liberty,  than  is  lessened :  and  hi 
probable,  that  their  hearts  were  more  bard  in  th 
it  should  be  yielded  to,  than  in  any  other  crime 
hearts  were  set  upon  usury,  and  are  to  this  i 
nation  more;  vet  that  which  was  the  cndai 
only  of  their  estates  was  narrowly  forbid  ;  thii 
is  thought  (be  extreme  injury  and  dishonour  < 
wives  and  daughters,  with  the  defileraent  also  o 
selves,  is  bounleously  allowed.  Their  hearts  ' 
hard  under  their  best  kings  to  offer  in  high 
though  to  itie  true  God :  yet  thai,  but  a  small  ti 
strictly  forewarned  ;  this,  arcounled  a  high 
against  one  of  the  grentesl  moral  duties,  is  ealn: 
milted  and  established.  How  can  it  he  evad 
that  the  heavy  censure  of  Christ  should  fall  won 
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wgirer  of  theira,  than  upon  all  the  scribes  and 
ees  ?  For  they  did  bat  omit  judgment  and  mercj 
?  in  mint  and  cummin,  yet  all  according  to  law ; 
s  tbeir  lawgirer,  altogether  as  punctual  in  such 
S  fiTocs  marching  on  to  adulteries,  through  the 
«  of  diiroroe  bj  law  against  law.  If  it  were  such 
d  act  of  Pilate  a  subordinate  judge  to  Cesar, 
ajed  bj  those  hard  hearts,  with  much  ado  to 
ne  trans^pression  of  law  but  once,  what  is  it  then 
9i  ado  to  publish  a  law  of  transgression  for  many 
Did  God  for  this  come  down  and  coTcr  the 
•f  Sinai  with  his  glory,  uttering  in  thunder  those 
led  ordinances  out  of  the  bottomless  treasures  of 
dom  and  infinite  pureness,  to  patch  up  an  ulcer- 
i  rotten  commonwealth  with  strict  and  stem  in- 
ns, to  wash  the  skin  and  garments  for  eyerj 
D  touch ;  and  such  easy  permission  given  to  pol- 
e  sool  with  adulteries  by  public  authority,  with- 
igrace  or  question  ?  No,  it  had  been  better  that 
ad  ncTer  known  law  or  matrimony,  than  that 
Mil  iniquity  should  be  fastened  upon  the  Holy 
'  Israel,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth ;  and  such  a 
f  ibUy  as  Belzebub  would  not  commit,  to  divide 
;  liin»e]f,  and  prevent  his  own  ends :  or  if  he,  to 
a  more  certain  mischief,  might  yield  perhaps  to 
ome  good  deed,  jet  that  God  should  enact  a 
of  certain  evil  for  uncertain  good  against  his 
torj  and  pureness,  is  abominable  to  conceive. 
it  is  destructive  to  the  end  of  law,  and  blasphe- 
•  the  bonour  of  the  lawgiver  licensing,  so  is  it 
■eions  to  the  person  licensed.  If  a  private  friend 
'vh  not,  the  Scripture  saith,  ''  he  bates  his  bro- 
mI  lets  bim  perish;"  but  if  be  soothe  him  and 
lis  faults,  the  Proverbs  teach  us  "  he  spreads  a 
his  neig"hbour's  feet,  and  workctb  ruin."  If  the 
jate  or  prince  forget  to  administer  due  justice, 
«aain  not  sin,  Eli  himself  could  say,  *^  it  made 
nf*  people  to  trans^^ress."  But  if  he  countenance 
^inst  law  by  his  own  example,  what  havoc  it 
both  in  religion  and  virtue  among  the  people 
?  gurtsed,  by  the  anger  it  brought  upon  Iloph- 
Phinea«i  not  to  be  appeased  "  with  sacrifice  nor 
r  for  cTer."  If  the  law  be  silent  to  declare  sin, 
;ple  must  needs  generally  go  astray,  for  the 
himself  saitli,  *^  he  had  not  known  lust  but  by 
r :  ^  and  surely  such  a  nation  seems  not  to  be 
the  illuminating  guidance  of  God's  law,  but 
th**  horrible  doom  rather  of  such  as  despise  the 
;  ~  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still."  But 
the  law  itself  gives  a  warrant  for  sin,  I  know 
tiat  condition  of  misery  to  imagine  niiserahlc 
J  for  such  a  people,  unless  that  portion  of  the 
1,  or  rather  of  the  damned,  on  whom  God  threat- 
P*al.  xi.  *"*  to  rain  snares;*'  but  that  questionless 
I  he  by  any  law,  which  the  apostle  saith  is  "  a 
try  ordained  of  God  for  our  good,"  and  not  so 
ways  and  in  so  high  a  degree  to  our  destruction, 
i  have  now  been  graduating.  And  this  is  all  the 
can  come  to  the  person  licensed  in  his  hardness 
cart 

ua  next  to  mention  that,  which  because  it  is  a 


gfround  in  divinity.  Bum.  iii.  will  save  the  labour  of 
demonstrating,  unless  her  given  axioms  be  more  doubt- 
ed than  in  other  hearts,  (although  it  be  no  less  firm  in 
precepts  of  philosophy,)  that  a  thing  unlawful  can  for 
no  gt>od  whatsoever  be  done,  much  less  allowed  by  a 
positive  law.  And  this  is  the  matter  why  interpreters 
upon  that  passage  in  Hosea  will  not  consent  it  to  be  a 
true  story,  that  the  prophet  took  a  harlot  to  wife :  be- 
cause God,  being  a  pure  spirit,  could  not  command  a 
thing  repugnant  to  his  own  nature,  no  not  for  so  good 
an  end  as  to  exhibit  more  to  the  life  a  wholesome  and 
perhaps  a  converting  parable  to  many  an  Israelite. 
Yet  that  he  commanded  the  allowance  of  adulterous 
and  injurious  divorces  for  hardness  of  heart,  a  reason 
obscure  and  in  a  wrong  sense,  they  can  very  favour- 
ably persuade  themselves ;  so  tenacious  is  the  leaven 
of  an  old  conceit.  But  they  shift  it ;  he  permitted  only. 
Yet  silence  in  the  law  is  consent,  and  consent  is  acces- 
sory :  why  then  is  not  the  law  being  silent,  or  not  ac- 
tive against  a  crime,  accessory  to  its  own  conviction, 
itself  judging  ?  For  though  we  should  grant,  that  it 
approves  not,  yet  it  wills :  and  the  lawyers'  maxim  is, 
that  '*  the  will  compelled  is  yet  the  will.''  And  though 
Aristotle  in  his  ethics  calls  this  "  mixed  action,"  yet  he 
concludes  it  to  be  voluntary  and  inexcusable,  if  it  be 
evil.  How  justly  then  might  human  law  and  philo- 
sophy rise  up  against  the  righteousness  of  Moses,  if 
this  be  true  which  our  vulgar  divinity  fathers  upon 
him,  yea  upon  God  himself,  not  silently,  and  only 
negatively  to  permit,  but  in  his  law  to  divulge  a  writ- 
ten and  general  privilege  to  commit  and  persist  in 
unlawful  divorces  with  a  high  hand,  with  security 
and  no  ill  fame  P  for  this  is  more  than  permitting 
and  contriving,  this  is  maintaining :  this  is  warrant- 
ing, this  is  protecting,  yea  this  is  doing  evil,  and  such 
an  evil  as  that  reprobate  lawgiver  did,  whose  lasting 
infamy  is  engraven  upon  him  like  a  surname,  "  he 
who  made  Israel  to  sin."  This  is  the  lowest  pitch 
contrary  to  God  that  public  fraud  and  injustice  can 
descend. 

If  it  be  affirmed,  that  God,  as  being  Lord,  may  do 
what  he  will,  ye  we  must  know?  that  God  hath  not  two 
wills,  hut  one  will,  much  less  two  contrary.  If  he  once 
willed  adultery  should  be  sinful,  and  to  be  punished 
with  death,  all  his  omnipotence  will  not  allow  him,  to 
will  the  allowance  that  his  holiest  people  might  as  it 
were  by  his  own  antinomy,  or  counterstatute,  live  un- 
reprovcd  in  the  same  fact  as  he  himself  esteemed  it, 
according  to  our  common  explainers.  The  hidden  ways 
of  his  j)rovidence  we  adore  and  search  not,  but  the  law 
is  his  revealed  will,  his  complete,  his  evident  and  cer- 
tain will :  herein  he  appears  to  us  as  it  were  in  human 
shape,  enters  into  covenant  with  us,  swears  to  keep  it, 
binds  himself  like  a  just  lawgiver  to  his  own  prescrip- 
tions, gives  himself  to  be  understood  by  men,  judges 
and  is  judged,  measures  and  is  commensurate  to  right 
reason ;  cannot  require  less  of  us  in  one  cantle  of  his 
law  than  in  another,  his  legal  justice  cannot  be  so  fickle 
and  so  variable,  sometimes  like  a  devouring  fire,  and 
by  and  by  connivent  in  the  embers,  or,  if  I  may  so  say, 
oscitant  and  supine.     The  vigour  of  his  law  could  no 
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more  remit,  Utan  the  hallowed  fire  upon  his  altar  could 
be  let  go  ODt  Tbe  lamps  that  boraed  before  bim  might 
need  muffing,  but  ibe  ligbt  of  bis  law  never.  Or  tliis 
alio  more  beneath,  in  discussing-  a  solutiun  nf  Rivetus. 
Tbe  Jesuits,  and  that  sect  among  us  which  is  named 
DfArminius,  are  wont  to  charge  us  of  making  God  the 
aulhw  of  sin,  in  two  degrees  especially,  not  to  speak 
of  his  pennission:  I.  because  we  hold,  ihat  he  haih 
decreed  some  to  damnation,  and  coiisequcnlly  to  sin, 
sar  they;  next,  because  those  means,  which  are  of 
sating  knowledge  to  others,  be  makes  to  them  an  oc- 
casion or  greater  sin.  Yet  considering  the  perfection 
wherein  man  was  created,  and  might  have  stood,  no 
degree  necessitating  his  freewill,  but  subse<)uent, 
though  not  in  time,  jet  in  order  to  causes,  which  were 
in  his  own  power;  tfaej  might  methinks  he  persuaded 
to  absolve  both  God  and  us.  Whenas  the  doctrine  of 
Plato  and  Cbrjsippui,  with  their  followers,  the  Aca- 
demics and  the  Stoics,  who  knew  not  what  a  consum- 
mate and  most  adorned  Pandora  was  liestowed  upon 
Adam,  to  be  the  nurse  and  guide  of  his  arbitrary  hap- 
piness and  perse rcrance,  I  mean  his  native  innocence 
and  ))crrection,  which  might  have  kept  him  from  being 
our  true  Epimethcus ;  and  though  they  taught  of  vir- 
tue and  vice  to  be  buih  tbe  gift  of  divine  dcatinj*,  they 
could  yet  give  reasons  not  invalid,  to  justify  the  coun- 
cils of  Gnd  and  fate  from  the  insulsilr  of  mortal 
tongues ;  that  man's  own  freewill  self-corrupted,  is  ihc 
adequate  and  sufficient  cause  of  his  disobedience  be- 
sides fale  ;  as  Homer  also  wanted  not  to  express,  both 
in  his  Iliad  and  Odysscc.  And  Manilius  the  poel, 
although  in  bts  fourth  book  be  tells  of  some  "  created 
both  to  sin  and  punishment ;"  ret  without  murmuring, 
and  with  an  industrious  cheerfulness,  he  acquits  the 
Deity.  They  were  not  ignorant  in  their  heathen  lore, 
tbal  it  is  most  godlike  to  punish  those  who  of  his  erca- 
lures  became  his  enemies  with  the  greatest  punish- 
ment; and  they  could  attain  also  to  think,  that  llie 
greatest,  when  God  himself  throws  a  man  furthest  from 
him  ;  which  then  they  held  he  did,  when  be  blinded, 
hardened,  and  stirred  up  his  oRenders,  lo  liiiiKh  and 
pile  up  their  desperate  work  since  tbcy  had  undertaken 
it.  To  banish  fur  ever  inin  a  local  hell,  wbelbcr  in 
the  air  or  in  the  centre,  or  in  that  uttermost  and  bot- 
lomless  gulf  of  chaos,  deeper  from  holy  bliss  than  the 
world's  diameter  multiplied ;  tbcy  thought  not  a  pu- 
nishing so  proper  and  proportionate  for  God  to  infliel, 
aa  lo  punish  sin  with  sin.  Thus  were  th( 
sort  of  Gentiles  wont  to  think,  without  an 
thoughts  cast  upon  divine  govemanre.  And  ih 
Cicero,  not  in  his  Tu«cutan  or  Campanian 
among  the  learned  wits  of  that  age,  but  even  in  the 
senate  lo  a  mixed  auiiitnry,  (though  he  were  sparing 
otherwise  lo  broach  his  philosophy  among  statists  and 
lawyers,)  yel  as  to  this  point,  both  in  hisorutioii  against 
Piso,  and  in  that  which  is  about  the  answers  of  the 
soothsayers  against  Clodius,  br  declares  it  publicly  as 
DO  paradox  to  common  ears,  thai  Gud  cannot  punish 
man  more,  nor  make  him  more  miserable,  than  still  by 
making  him  more  sinful.  Thus  we  see  how  in  this 
contraveny  the  justice   of   God  stood  upright  even 


among  heathen  disputen.  But  if  any  one 
and  not  pretendedly  zealons  for  God's  honot 
call  bim  forth  before  men  and  angels,  to  use 
and  most  advised  skill,  lest  God  more  unavoid 
ever  yet,  and  in  the  guiltiest  manner,  be  mad 
thor  of  sin  :  if  he  shall  not  only  deliver  overi 
his  enemies  by  rebuke  to  sin  aa  a  punishi 
shall  by  patent  under  his  own  broad  seal 
friends  whom  he  would  sanctify  and  save, ' 
would  unite  to  himself  and  not  disjoin,  whom 
correct  by  wholesome  chastening,  and  not  [ 
he  dnlh  the  damned  by  lewd  sinning ;  if  he  si 
ihcse  in  his  Ian*,  the  perfect  rule  of  his  own  pi 
and  our  moat  edified  conscience,  the  perpetrat 
odious  and  mauifcdd  sin  without  the  least  cc 
it  is  wondered  how  there  can  he  in  God  a  s 
revealed  will;  aJid  yet  whatwouder,  if  there  1 
two  answerable  causes.  But  here  there  mus 
revealed  wills  grappling  in  a  fraternal  war 
another  without  any  reasonable  cause  appi 
This  cannot  be  less,  than  to  iagntt  sin  iiiio 
stance  of  the  law,  which  law  is  to  provoke  sin 
ing  and  forbidding,  not  by  complying  with 
this  is,  which  I  tremble  in  uttering,  lo  inca 
into  the  unpunishing  and  well-pleased  will 
To  avoid  these  dreadful  consequences,  that  Ir 
the  heels  of  those  allowances  lo  siti,  will  be 
far  more  difficulty,  than  to  appease  those  min< 
perhaps  out  of  a  vigilant  and  wary  conscieni 
agaiust  predestination.  Thus  finally  we  i 
elude,  that  a  law  wliolly  giving  licence  can 
any  good  consideration  be  given  to  a  bolj  p 
hardness  of  heart  in  the  vulgar  sense. 


CHAP.   IV. 


Thai  ifdivorct  be  no  commaHd,  no  more  it  n 
That  dirorce  could  be  no  diipentalioH,  if  it 
ful.  The  tolution  of  Itieelru,  that  Goddi'i 
lomt  UHknown  iray,  ought  not  to  tatitfy  a 

Others  think  to  erade  ihe  matter  by  not 
any  law  of  divorce,  but  only  a  dispensation, 
contrary  to  the  words  of  Christ,  who  himself 
'  Law,'  Mark  x.  o :  or  if  we  speak  of  a  com 
the  strictest  definition,  ihen  marriage  iiself  i< 
a  command  than  divorre.  but  only  a  free  pern 
bim  who  cannot  contain.  Bui  as  to  disjiei 
affirm  the  same  as  before  of  the  law,  that  it  i 
be  given  to  the  alhiwanee  of  sin  :  Goil  cannt 
neither  in  resjiect  of  himself,  nor  in  resjjcct 
not  in  respect  of  himself,  iN'inir  a  roost  pun 
the  just  avenger  of  sin:  neither  can  be  n 
cease  to  be  a  sin,  which  is  in  ilstJf  unjust  an< 
as  all  ilivorces  tbcy  say  were,  which  were  not 
tery.  Not  in  respect  of  man,  for  then  it  must 
to  his  good,  or  to  his  evil.     Not  to  bis  good ; 
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cm  tbmt  be  imagined  any  good  to  a  sinner,  whom  no- 

Ainif  bat  rebuke  and  dae  correction  can  save,  to  hear 

Ibe  determinate  oracle  of  di?ine  law  louder  than  any 

icproof  dispensing  and  providing  for  the  impunity  and 

CMTenience  of  sin ;  to  make  that  douhtful,  or  rather 

kvfnl,  wbich  the  end  of  the  law  was  to  make  most 

hateful  ?  Nor  to  the  evil  of  man  can  a  dis- 

be  given  ;  for  if  ^  the  law  were  ordained  unto 

lUt^  Rom.  vii.  10,  how  can  the  same  God  publish  dis- 

pOKS  against  that  law,  which  must  needs  be  unto 

dai&?  Absurd  and  monstrous  would  that  dispense  be, 

if  aaj  judge  or  law  should  give  it  a  man  to  cut  his  own 

ibmCor  to  damn  himself.     Dispense  therefore  prc- 

Hpposes  full  pardon,  or  else  it  is  not  a  dispense,  but  a 

mmt  baneful  and  bloodj  snare.     And  why  should  God 

cater  covenant  with  a  people  to  be  holy,  as  **  the  com- 

■■nd  is  boly,  and  just,  and  good,"  Rom.  vii.  12,  and 

yet  suffer  an  impure  and  treacherous  dispense,  to  mis- 

Ind  and  betray  them  under  the  vizard  of  law  to  a  le- 

gitiBate  practice  of  uncleanness  ?  God  is  no  covenant- 

iRiker;  he  cannot  do  this. 

Rivetus,  a  diligent  and  learned  writer,  having  well 

rbat  hath  been  written  by  those  founders  of 

and    finding  the  small  agp^ement  among 

woald  lain  work  himself  aloof  these  rocks  and 

and  thinks  it  best  to  conclude,  that  God 

•Btnnly  did  dispense,  but  by  some  way  to  us  unknown, 

■i  10  to  leave  it     But  to  this  I  oppose,  that  a  Chris- 

faiVy  no  means  ought  to  rest  himself  in  such  an  ig- 

;  whereby  so  many  absurdities  will  straight 

both  ag'ainst  the  purity,  justice,  and  wisdom  of 

God,  the  end  also  both  of  law  and  gospel,  and  the  com- 

piriioo  of  them  both  together.     God  indeed  in  some 

wtvs  of  bis  proviflence  is  high  and  secret,  past  finding 

•rt:  byt  in   the  delivery  and  execution  of  his  law, 

opmiily  in  the  managing  of  a  duty  so  daily  and  so 

Imiiiv  as  this  is  whereof  we  reason,  hath  plain  enough 

if»«iW  hims4ilf,  and  requires  the  observance  thereof 

lot  otb*rwi>e,  than  to  the  law  of  nature  and  equity 

inpriaced  in    us  seems  correspondent.     And  he  hath 

tn;;bt  09  to  love  and  extol  his  laws,  not  only  as  they 

mc  bis  but  a«  they  are  just  and  good  to  every  wise  and 

iRlm>  understanding.     Therefore  Abraham,  even  to  the 

ktfofG'fd  himself,  seemed  to  doubt  of  divine  justice, 

if  it  should   swerve  from  the  irradiation  wherewith  it 

M  ruli«;htened  the  mind  of  man,  and  bound  itself  to 

>bKr>c  iu  own  rule;  "  wilt  thou  destroy  the  rijjhteous 

vith  the  wickefl  ?  that  be  far  from  thee;  shall  not  the 

jadi'e  of  the  earth  do  right?*'    Thereby  declaring,  that 

God  bath  createi]  a  righteousness  in  right  itself,  against 

vbirfa  he  cannot  do.     So  David,  Psalm  cxix.  "  the  tes- 

tiBftin^  which  thou  hast  commanded   are  righteous 

mdrfry  faithful ;  thy  word  is  very  pure,  therefore  thy 

terrant  lovelb  it."    Not  only  then  for  the  author's  sake, 

W  for  its  own  purity.    *  He  is  faithful,'  saith  St.  Paul, 

*W  cannot  deny  himself;"  that  is,  cannot  deny  his  own 

frmises.  cannot  but  be  true  to  his  own  rules.    He  often 

jfM*  with  men  the  uprightness  of  his  ways  by  their 

•vn  principle:^.     How  should  we  imitate  him  else,  to 

•  W  perfect  as  he  is  perfect  i*"     If  at  pleasure  he  can 

^lipcax  with  golden  poetic  ages  of  such  pleasing 


licence,  as  in  the  fabled  reign  of  old  Saturn,  and  this 
perhaps  before  the  law  might  have  some  covert ;  but 
under  such  an  undispensing  covenant  as  Moses  made 
with  them,  and  not  to  tell  us  why  and  wherefore,  in- 
dulgence cannot  give  quiet  to  the  breast  of  an  intelli- 
gent manf  We  must  be  resolved  how  the  law  can  be 
pure  and  perspicuous,  and  3'et  throw  a  polluted  skirt 
over  these  Eleusinian  mysteries,  that  no  man  can  utter 
what  they  mean :  worse  in  this  than  the  worst  obsceni- 
ties of  heathen  superstition ;  for  their  filth iness  was 
hid,  but  the  mystic  reason  thereof  known  to  their  sages. 
But  this  Jewish  imputed  filthiness  was  daily  and  open, 
but  the  reason  of  it  is  not  known  to  our  divines.  We 
know  of  no  design  the  gospel  can  have  to  impose  new 
righteousness  upon  works,  but  to  remit  the  old  by  faith 
without  works,  if  we  mean  justifying  works :  we  know 
no  mystery  our  Saviour  could  have  to  lay  new  bonds 
upon  marriage  in  the  covenant  of  grace  which  himself 
had  loosened  to  the  severity  of  law.  So  that  Rivetus 
may  pardon  us,  if  we  cannot  be  contented  with  his 
nonsolution,  to  remain  in  such  a  peck  of  uncertainties 
and  doubts,  so  dangerous  and  ghastly  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  faith. 


CHAP.  V. 

What  a  Dispensation  is. 

Therefore  to  get  some  better  satisfaction,  we  must 
proceed  to  inquire  as  diligently  as  we  can  what  a  dis- 
pensation is,  which  I  find  to  be  either  properly  so  call- 
ed, or  improperly.  Improperly  so  called,  is  rather  a 
particular  and  exceptive  law,  absolving  and  disobliging 
from  a  more  general  command  for  some  just  and  rea- 
sonable cause.  As  Numb.  ix.  they  who  were  unclean, 
or  in  a  journey,  had  leave  to  keep  the  passover  in  the 
second  month,  but  otherwise  ever  in  the  first.  As  for 
that  in  Leviticus  of  marrying  the  brother's  wife,  it  was 
a  penal  statute  rather  than  a  dispense;  and  commands 
nothing  injurious  or  in  itself  unclean,  only  prefers  a 
special  reason  of  charity  before  an  institutive  decency, 
and  perhaps  is  meant  for  lifetime  only,  as  is  expressed 
beneath  in  the  prohibition  of  taking  two  sisters.  What 
other  edict  of  Moses,  carrying  but  the  semblance  of  a 
law  in  any  other  kind,  may  hear  the  name  of  a  dis- 
pense, I  have  not  readily  to  instance.  But  a  dispensa- 
tion most  properly  is  some  particular  accident  rarely 
happenin«r,  and  therefore  not  specified  in  the  law,  but 
left  to  the  decision  of  charity,  even  under  the  bondage 
of  Jewish  rites,  much  more  under  the  liberty  of  the 
gospel.  Thus  did  '*  David  enter  into  the  house  of  God 
and  did  eat  the  shewbreadjie  and  his  followers,  which 
was"  ceremonially  "  unlawful."  Of  such  disj)enses  as 
these  it  was  that  Verdimc  the  French  divine  so  gravely 
disputed  in  the  council  of  Trent  against  friar  Adrian, 
who  held  that  the  pope  might  dispense  with  any  thing. 
"  It  is  a  fond  persuasion,"  saithVerdune,  '*  that  dispens- 
ing is  a  favour;  nay,  it  is  as  good  distributive  justice 
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as  what  is  most,  and  the  priest  sins  if  he  gives  it  not, 
for  it  is  nothing  else  hut  a  right  interpretation  of  law." 
Thus  far  that  I  can  learn  touching  this  matter  whole- 
somely decreed.  But  that  God,  who  is  the  giver  of 
CTerjr  good  and  perfect  gift.  Jam.  i.  should  give  out  a 
rule  and  directorj  to  sin  hy,  should  enact  a  dispensation 
as  longlived  as  a  law,  wherehy  to  live  in  privileged 
adultery  for  hardness  of  heart,  (and  this  obdurate  dis- 
ease cannot  be  conceived  how  it  was  the  more  amended 
by  this  unclean  remedy,)  is  the  most  deadly  and  scor- 
pionlike gift,  that  the  enemy  of  mankind  could  have 
given  to  any  miserable  sinner,  and  is  rather  such  a 
dispense  as  that  was,  which  the  serpent  gave  to  our  first 
parents.  God  gave  quails  in  his  wrath,  and  kings  in 
bis  wrath,  yet  neither  of  these  things  evil  in  them- 
selves :  but  that  he  whose  eyes  cannot  behold  impurity, 
should  in  the  book  of  his  holy  covenant,  his  most  un- 
paasionate  law,  give  licence  and  statute  for  uncontrol- 
led adultery,  although  it  go  for  the  received  opinion,  I 
shall  ever  dissuade  my  soul  from  such  a  creed,  such  an 
indulgence  as  the  shop  of  Antichrist  never  forged  a 
baser. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Tlkat  tke  Jew  had  no  more  right  to  this  supposed  dis- 
pense than  the  Christian  hatk,  and  rather  not  so 
much. 

But  if  we  must  needs  dispense,  let  us  for  a  while  so 
far  dbpense  with  truth,  as  to  grant  that  *siu  may  be 
dispensed ;  yet  there  will  be  copious  reason  found  to 
proTC,  that  the  Jew  had  no  more  right  to  such  a  sup- 
posed indulgence  than  the  Christian  ;  whether  we  look 
at  the  clear  knowledge  wherein  he  lived,  or  the  strict 
performance  of  works  whereto  he  was  bound.  Besides 
visions  and  prophecies,  they  had  the  law  of  God, 
which  in  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs  is  chiefly  praised 
for  sureness  and  certainty,  both  easy  and  perfect  to  the 
enlightenin^p  of  the  simple.  How  could  it  be  so  ob- 
scure then,  or  they  so  sottishly  blind  in  this  plain, 
moral,  and  household  duty  ?  They  had  the  same  pre- 
cepts about  marriage ;  Christ  added  nothing  to  their 
clearness,  for  that  had  argued  them  imperfect ;  he 
opens  not  the  law,  but  removes  the  phansaic  mists 
raised  between  the  law  and  the  people's  eyes :  the 
only  sentence  which  he  adds,  '*  What  God  hath  joined 
let  no  man  put  asunder,"  is  as  obscure  as  any  clause 
fetched  out  of  Genesis,  and  hath  increased  a  yet  unde- 
cided controversy  of  clandestine  marriages.  If  we 
examine  over  all  his  sayings,  we  shall  find  him  not  so 
much  interpreting  the  law  with  his  words,  as  referring 
his  own  words  to  be  interpreted  by  the  law,  and  oficner 
obscures  his  mind  in  short,  and  vehement,  and  com- 
pact sentences,  to  blind  and  puzzle  them  the  more, 
who  would  not  understand  the  law.  The  Jews  there- 
fore were  as  little  to  be  dispensed  with  for  lack  of 
moral  knowledge  as  we. 


Next,  none  I  think  will  deny,  bat  tbat  tin 
much  bound  to  perform  the  law  as  any 
That  severe  and  rigorous  knife  not  sparing 
foreskin  of  any  male  infant,  to  carve  upon  hi 
mark  of  that  strict  and  pure  covenant  wherei 
tered,  might  give  us  to  understand  enough  a 
fancy  of  dispensing.  St  Paul  testifies,  t 
''  circumcised  man  is  a  debtor  to  the  whole  1 
V.  or  else  '*  circumcision  is  in  vain,"  Rom.  ii. 
vain  then,  and  how  preposterous  must  it  nc 
exact  a  circumcision  of  the  flesh  from  an  infs 
outward  sign  of  purity,  and  to  dispense  an  i 
cision  in  the  soul  of  a  grown  man  to  an  in 
real  impurity !  How  vain  again  was  that  h 
pose  tedious  expiations  for  every  slight  sii 
ranee  and  errour,  and  to  privilege  without  p 
disturbance  an  odious  crime  whether  of  ign 
obstinacy !  How  unjust  also  inflicting  d 
extirpation  for  the  mark  of  circumstantial 
omitted,  and  proclaiming  all  honest  and  1 
dcmnity  to  the  act  of  a  substantial  impure: 
mitted,  making  void  the  covenant  that  v 
against  it!  Thus  if  we  consider  the  teno 
law,  to  be  circumcised  and  to  perform  all,  nc 
ing  so  much  as  the  scapes  of  errour  and  iguoi 
compare  this  with  the  condition  of  the  gospel 
and  be  baptized,"  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  loi 
grant,  that  the  Jew  was  bound  as  strictly  to 
formance  of  every  duty,  as  was  possible  ;  and 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  more  than  the  < 
perhaps  not  so  much. 


CHAP.  VII. 


TTiat  the  Gospel  is  apter  to  dispense  than 

Par  (BUS  answered. 

If  then  the  law  will  afford  no  reason,  wb^ 
should  be  more  gently  dealt  with  than  the  < 
then  surely  the  gospel  can  afford  as  little, 
Christian  should  be  less  gently  dealt  with 
Jew.  The  gospel  indeed  exhorts  to  highe 
tion,  but  bears  with  weakest  infirmity  more 
law.  Hence  those  indulgences,  "  all  cannc 
this  saying,  every  man  hath  his  proper  gift," 
press  charges  not  *'  to  lay  on  yokes,  which  oi 
could  not  bear."  The  nature  of  man  still  is 
and  yet  as  hard ;  and  that  weakness  and  ha 
unfit  and  as  untcachable  to  be  harshly  usa 
Ay  but,  saith  Paraeus,  there  is  a  greater  porti* 
rit  poured  upon  the  gospel,  which  requires  froi 
fecter  obedience.  I  answer,  this  does  not  pi 
the  law  might  give  allowance  to  sin  more 
gospel ;  and  if  it  were  no  sin,  we  know  it 
work  of  the  spirit  to  "  mortify  our  corrupt  de 
evil  concupiscence  ;"  but  not  to  root  up  our  ni 
fections  and  disaffections,  moving  to  and  fn 
wisest  men  upon  just  and  necessary  reasoE 
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trae  i^roand  of  that  Mosaic  dispense,  and  is 
St  extent  of  our  pleading^.  What  is  more  or 
ct  we  dispute  not,  but  what  is  sin  or  no  sin. 
ibat  I  still  afiinn  the  law  required  as  perfect 
i  as  the  gospel :  besides  that  the  prime  end  of 
t\  is  not  so  much  to  exact  our  obedience,  as  to 
race,  and  the  satisfaction  of  our  disobedience. 
now  exacted  from  us,  it  is  the  accusing'  law 
iU  eTen  yet  under  the  gospel ;  but  cannot  be 
jeme  to  us  now  than  to  the  Jews  of  old  ;  for 
fTer  was  of  works,  and  the  gospel  ever  was  of 

tben  the  law  by  harmless  and  needful  dis- 
rfaicb  the  gospel  is  now  made  to  deny,  must 
idpated  and  exceeded  the  grace  of  the  gos- 
se  must  be  found  to  hare  given  politic  and  su- 
graces  without  real  pardon,  saying  in  general, 

and  live,"  and  yet  deceiving  and  damning 
id    with    unsound   and  hollow  permissions; 

utterly  abhorring  from  the  end  of  all  law,  as 
D  shewed.  But  if  those  indulgences  were  safe 
ess,  out  of  tenderness  and  compassion,  as  in- 
y  were,  and  yet  shall  be  abrogated  by  the  gos- 
D  the  law,  whose  end  is  by  rigour  to  magnify 
lall  itself  give  grace,  and  pluck  a  fair  plume 

gospel  ;  instead  of  hastening  us  thither,  al- 
s  from  it.  And  whereas  the  terrour  of  the  law 
Tvant  to  amplify  and  illustrate  the  mildness  of 
DOW  the  unmildness  of  evangelic  grace  shall 
vant  to  declare  the  grace  and  mildness  of  the 
I  law.     The  law  was  harsh  to  extol  the  grace 

gospel,  and  now  the  gospel  by  a  new  affected 
»s  uf  her  own  shall  extenuate  the  grace  which 

offers.  For  by  exacting  a  duty  which  the  law 
sed,  if  we  perform  it,  then  is  grace  diminished, 
V  much  performance  advance,  unless  the  apostle 
t  wTDng  :  if  we  perform  it  not,  and  perish  for  not 
■namtj,  then  are  the  conditions  of  grace  harder  than 
••  of  ri'jTour.  If  through  faith  and  repentance  we 
fcii  not.  yet  ^ce  still  remains  the  less,  by  re(|uiring 
.  »hich  rijfour  did  not  require,  or  at  least  not  so 
ttly.  Tbus  much  therefore  to  Paroeus  ;  tliat  if  the 
^  require  pcrfecter  obedience  than  the  law  as  a 
ty.  tt  cwlts  the  law  and  debases  itself,  which  is 
■'**«f»ble  to  the  work  of  our  redemption.  See- 
5  tfcertfore  that  all  the  causes  of  any  allowance,  that 
'  ^***  "J?fat  have,  remain  as  well  to  the  Christians ; 
■  » t  certain  rule,  that  so  long  as  the  causes  remain, 
p  afluwance  ought.  And  having  thus  at  length  iu- 
■'*"  uw  truth  concerning  law  and  dispense,  their 
■••  »«ir  u^  their  limits,  and  in  what  manner  both 
^  *«  t^nmiian  stand  liable  to  the  one  or  capable  of 

*  wr;  We  may  safely  conclude,  that  to  affirm  the 
'^^of  iDv  law  or  law-like  dispense  to  sin  for  hard- 
■«  heart,  is  a  doctrine  of  that  extravagance  from 

•  *H*^  pnnciples  of  piety,  that  whoso  considers  tho- 
'Vy  Munot  hut  admire  how  this  hath  been  digest- 
*«fltl»i**«hile. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

The  true  sense  how  Moses  suffered  divorce  for  hard- 
ness of  heart. 

What  may  we  do  then  to  salve  this  seeming  incon- 
sistence ?  I  must  not  disseiible,  that  I  am  confident  it 
can  be  done  no  other  way  than  this  : 

Moses,  Dent.  xxiv.  1,  established  a  grave  and  pru- 
dent law,  full  of  moral  equity,  full  of  due  consideration 
towards  nature,  that  cannot  be  resisted,  a  law  consent- 
ing with  the  wisest  men  and  ci vilest  nations;  that 
when  a  man  hath  married  a  wife,  if  it  come  to  pass, 
that  he  cannot  love  her  by  reason  of  some  displeasing 
natural  quality  or  unfitness  in  her,  let  him  write  her  a 
bill  of  divorce.  The  intent  of  which  law  undoubtedly 
was  this,  that  if  any  good  and  peaceable  man  should 
discover  some  helpless  disagreement  or  dislike  either  of 
mind  or  body,  whereby  he  could  not  cheerfully  perform 
the  duty  of  a  husband  without  the  perpetual  dissem- 
bling of  offence  and  disturbance  to  his  spirit ;  rather 
than  to  live  uncomfortably  and  unhappily  both  to  him- 
self and  to  his  wife ;  rather  than  to  continue  undertak- 
ing a  duty,  which  he  could  not  possibly  discharge,  he 
might  dismiss  her  whom  he  could  not  tolerably  and  so 
not  conscionably  retain.  And  this  law  the  Spirit  of 
God  by  the  mouth  of  Solomon,  Pro  v.  xxx.  21,  23,  tes- 
tifies to  be  a  good  and  a  necessary  law,  by  granting  it 
that  "  a  hated  woman,"  (for  so  the  Hebrew  word  signi- 
fies, rather  than  '*  odious,"  though  it  come  all  to  one,) 
that  **  a  hated  woman,  when  she  is  married,  is  a  thing 
that  the  earth  cannot  bear."  What  follows  then,  but 
that  the  charitable  law  must  remedy  what  nature  can- 
not undergo.**  Now  that  many  licentious  and  hard- 
liearted  men  took  hold  of  this  law  to  cloke  their  bad 
purposes,  is  nothing  strange  to  believe.  And  these 
were  they,  not  for  whom  Moses  made  the  law,  (God 
forbid!)  but  whose  hardness  of  heart  taking  ill-ad- 
vantage by  this  law  he  held  it  better  to  suffer  as  by 
accident,  where  it  could  not  be  detected,  rather  than 
good  men  should  lose  their  just  and  lawful  privilege  of 
remedy ;  Christ  therefore  having  to  answer  these 
tempting  Pharisees,  according  as  his  custom  was,  not 
meaning  to  inform  their  proud  ignorance  what  Moses 
did  in  the  true  intent  of  the  law,  which  they  had  ill 
cited,  suppressing  the  true  cause  for  which  Moses  gave 
it,  and  extending  it  to  every  slij;ht  matter,  tells  them 
their  own,  what  Moses  was  forced  to  suffer  by  their 
abuse  of  his  law.  Which  is  yet  more  plain,  if  we 
mark  that  our  Saviour,  in  Matt.  v.  cites  not  the  law  of 
Moses,  but  the  pharisaical  tradition  falsely  grounded 
upon  that  law.  And  in  those  other  places,  chap.  xix. 
and  Mark  x.  the  Pharisees  cite  the  law,  but  conceal  the 
wise  and  humane  reason  there  expressed ;  which  our 
Saviour  corrects  not  in  them,  whose  pride  deserved  not 
his  instruction,  only  returns  them  what  is  proper  to 
tliem  :  "Moses  for  the  hardness  of  your  heart  suffered 
you,"  that  is,  such  as  you,  "  to  put  away  your  wives; 
and  to  you  be  wrote  this  precept  for  that  cause,"  which 
("  to  you  ")  must  be  read  with  an  impression,  and  lui- 
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derstood  limitedljr  of  such  as  covered  ill  purposes  under 
that  law ;  for  it  was  seasonable,  that  they  should  hear 
their  own  unbounded  licence  rebuked,  but  not  season- 
able for  them  to  hear  a  good  man^s  requisite  liberty 
explained.  But  us  he  hath  taug'ht  better,  if  we  have 
ears  to  hear.  He  himself  acknowledg'ed  it  to  be  a  law, 
Mark  x.  and  being  a  law  of  God,  it  must  have  an  un- 
doubted **  end  of  charity,  which  may  be  used  with  a 
pure  heart,  a  good  conscience,  and  faith  unfeigned,*'  as 
was  heard:  it  cannot  allow  sin,  but  is  purposely  to  resist 
sin,  as  by  the  same  chapter  to  Timothy  appears.  There 
we  learn  also,  **  that  the  law  is  g^ood,  if  a  man  use  it 
lawfully."  Out  of  doubt  then  there  must  be  a  certain 
good  in  this  law,  which  Moses  willingly  allowed, 
and  there  might  be  an  unlawful  use  made  thereof  by 
hypocrites;  and  that  was  it  which  was  unwillingly 
suflfered,  foreseeing  it  in  general,  but  not  able  to  dis- 
cern it  in  particulars.  Christ  therefore  mentions  not 
here  what  Moses  and  the  law  intended ;  for  good  men 
might  know  that  by  many  other  rules ;  and  the  scorn- 
ful Pharisees  were  not  fit  to  be  told,  until  they  could 
employ  that  knowIe<]ge  they  had  less  abusively.  Only 
he  acquaints  them  with  what  Moses  by  them  was  put 
to  suffer. 


CHAP.  IX. 

T^e  Words  of  the  institution  how  to  be  understood  ; 
and  of  our  Saviour^s  Answer  to  his  Disciples. 

And  to  entertain  a  little  their  overweening  arrogance 
as  best  befitted,  and  to  amaze  them  yet  further,  because 
they  thought  it  no  hard  matter  to  fulfil  the  law,  he 
draws  them  up  to  that  unscparable  institution,  which 
God  ordained  in  the  beginning  before  the  fall,  when 
man  and  woman  were  both  perfect,  and  could  have  no 
cause  to  separate :  just  as  in  the  same  chapter  he  stands 
not  to  contend  with  the  arrogant  young  man,  who 
boasted  his  observance  of  the  whole  law,  whether  he 
had  indeed  kept  it  or  not,  but  screws  him  up  hij^hcr  to 
a  task  of  that  perfection,  which  no  man  is  bound  to 
imitate.  And  in  like  manner,  that  pattern  of  the  first 
institution  he  set  before  the  opinionative  Pharisees,  to 
dazzle  them,  and  not  to  bind  us.  For  this  is  a  solid 
rule,  that  every  command,  given  with  a  reason,  binds 
our  obedience  no  otherwise  than  that  rca<K>n  holds. 
Of  this  sort  was  that  command  in  Eden ;  **  ther.-fore 
shall  a  man  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one 
flesh ;"  which  we  see  is  no  absolute  command,  but 
with  an  inference  "therefore:"  the  reason  then  must  be 
first  considered,  that  our  obedience  be  not  misobedience. 
The  first  is.  for  it  is  not  single,  because  the  wile  is  to 
the  husband, "  flesh  of  his  flesh,"  as  in  the  verse  going 
before.  But  this  reason  cannot  be  sufficient  of  itself: 
for  why  then  should  he  for  his  wife  leave  his  father 
and  mother,  with  whom  he  is  far  more  *'  flesh  of  flesh, 
and  bone  of  bone,"  as  being  made  of  their  substance  ? 
and  besides,  it  can  be  bit  a  sorry  and  igiioblc  society 
oT  life,  whose  inseparable  injunction  depends  merely 


upon  flesh  and  booes.  Tberefbre  we  amt  Imk  kig 
since  Christ  himself  recalls  os  to  the  begioniiii^, 
we  shall  find,  that  the  primitire  reason  of  nerer  dii 
ing  was  that  sacred  and  not  raio  promise  of  Go 
remed  y  man*s  loneliness  by  *^  making  him  a  meet 
for  him,"  though  not  now  in  perfection,  as  at  I 
yet  still  in  proportion  as  things  now  are.  And  tl 
repented,  verse  20,  when  all  other  creatures  were 
associated  and  brought  to  Adam,  as  if  the  Divine  Pi 
had  been  in  some  care  and  deep  thought,  beeaose  **  1 
was  not  yet  found  any  help  meet  for  man."  And 
we  so  slightly  depress  the  all-wise  purpose  of  a  de 
rating  God,  as  if  his  consultation  had  prodocei 
other  good  for  man,  but  to  join  him  with  an  aeckk 
companion  of  propagation,  which  his  sadden  wofd 
already  made  for  every  beast.'  nay  a  far  less  good  to 
it  will  be  found,  if  she  must  at  all  adventures  be 
ened  upon  him  individually.  And  therefore  even  | 
sense  and  equity,  and,  which  is  above  them  both, 
all-interpreting  voice  of  charity  herself  cries  al 
that  this  primitive  reason,  this  consulted  promii 
God,  "  to  make  a  meet  help,"  is  the  only  caose 
gives  authority  to  this  command  of  not  divofcin( 
he  a  command.  And  it  might  be  further  added, 
if  the  true  definition  of  a  wife  were  asked  at  | 
eaniest,  this  clause  of  being  "  a  meet  help"  woold  i 
itself  so  necessary  and  so  essential,  in  that  demoa 
tive  argument,  that  it  might  be  logically  condn 
therefore  she  who  naturally  and  perpetually  is  no  ^  i 
help,'*  can  be  no  wife ;  which  clearly  takes  awaj 
difficulty  of  dismissing  such  a  one.  If  this  be 
thought  enough,  I  answer  yet  further,  that  marii 
unless  it  mean  a  fit  and  tolerable  marriage,  is  not  J 
parable  neither  by  nature  nor  institution.  Not  bj 
tare,  for  then  Mosaic  divorces  had  been  against  nal 
if  separable  and  inseparable  be  contraries,  as  who  ds 
they  be  ?  and  uhat  is  against  nature  is  against 
if  soundest  philosophy  abuse  us  not :  by  this  reckoi 
Moses  should  be  most  unmosaic,  that  is,  most  ilk 
not  to  say  most  unnatural.  Nor  is  it  iuseparahl 
the  first  institution ;  for  then  no  second  institutic 
the  same  law  for  so  many  causes  could  dissolve  il 
being  most  unworthy  a  human,  (as  Plato's  jodfl^ 
is  in  the  fourth  hook  of  his  laws,)  much  more  a  di' 
lawgiver,  to  write  two  several  decrees  upon  the  i 
thing.  But  what  would  Plato  have  deemed,  if  oi 
these  were  good, and  the  other  evil  to  be  done?  Li! 
suppose  it  to  be  inseparable  by  institution,  yet  in  c 
petition  with  higher  things,  as  religion  and  cbarit 
niainest  matters,  and  when  the  chief  end  is  fmsl 
for  which  it  was  ordained,  as  hath  been  shewn ;  if 
it  must  remain  inseparable,  it  holds  a  strange  and  1 
less  propriety  from  ail  other  works  of  God  under  heai 
From  these  many  considerations,  we  may  safely  gat 
that  so  much  of  the  first  institution  as  our  Saviour  ■ 
tions,  for  he  mentions  not  all,  was  but  to  quell  and 
to  nonplus  the  tempting  Pharisees,  and  to  lay  a 
their  ignorance  and  shallow  understanding  of  the  $■ 
tures.  I'or,  saiih  he,  **"  have  ye  not  read  that  he  w= 
made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male  am 
male,  and  said,  for  this  cause  shall  a  man  cleave  ■ 
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*"  which  these  blind  asurpers  of  Moses's  chair 

could  not  gainsay :  as  if  this  single  respect  of  male 

■nd  female  n-ere  sufficient  against  a  thousand  inconve- 

uences  and  mischiefs,  to  clog  a  rational  creature  to  his 

endless  sorrow  unrelinquishublv,  under  the  guileful 

tiperscription  of  his  intended  solace  and  comfort.  What 

if  ihev  had  thus  answered?  Master,  if  thou  mean  to 

redlock  as  inseparable  as  it  was  from  the  begin- 

f, let  it  be  made  also  a  fit  societjr,  as  God  meant  it, 

rkich  we  shall  soon  understand  it  ought  to  be,  if  thou 

the  whole  reason  of  the  law.     Doubtless  our 

had  applauded  their  just  answer.     For  then 

tbe?  had  expounded  his  command  of  Paradise,  even 

m  Moses  himself  expounds  it  bj  the  laws  of  divorce, 

that  is,  with  due  and  wise  regard  to  the  premises  and 

icasnns  of  the   first  command ;   according  to  which, 

vilboot  unclean  and  temporizing  permissions,  he  in- 

Mncts  us  in  this  imperfect  state  what  we  may  lawfully 

4i  about  divorce. 

But  if  it  be  thought,  that  the  disciples,  offended  at 
Ac  rigour  of  Christ's  answer,  could  yet  obtain  no  miti- 
of  the  former  sentence  pronounced  to  the  Pha- 
it  may  be  fully  answered,  that  our  Saviour  con- 
the  same  reply  to  his  disciples,  as  men  leavened 
Wlk  the  same  customary  licence  which  the  Pharisees 
I,  and  displeased  at  the  removing  of  a  tra- 
il abuse,  whereto  they  had  so  long  not  unwill- 
w^r  been  used  :  it  was  no  time  then  to  contend  with 
nilcw  and  prejudicial  belief,  in  a  thing  wherein  an 
measure  of  light  in  Scripture,  with  some  at- 
migfat  afterwards  inform  them  well  enough. 
Aai  jet  ere  Christ  had  finished  this  argument,  they 
have  picked  out  of  bis  own  concluding  words  an 
more  to  their  minds,  and  in  effect  the  same  with 
Att  which  hath  been  all  this  while  intreating  audience : 
*Mi  Ben.''^tth  he,  "  cannot  receive  this  saying,  save 
iheytD  whom  it  is  given  ;  he  that  is  able  to  receive  it, 
IaUia  receive  it."     What  saying  is  this  which  is  left 
•■  •  »an*A  choice  to  receive,  or  not  receive  ?  what  but 
ihe  Bunried  life?  Was  our  Saviour  so  mild  and  so  fa- 
v««nlile  to  the  weakness  of  a  single  man,  and  is  he 
tam^d  on  the  sudden  so  rigorous  and   inexorable,  to 
the  diuressrs  and  extremities  of  an  ill-wcddcd  man  P 
**•  «  » Ijratiously  give  leave  to  change  the  better 
iB^Klife  for  ihe  worse  married  life  ?    Did  he  open  so 
!■  ■  tail  huardous  and  accidental  door  of  marriage, 
••  sknt  Dpon  UH  like  the  gate  of  death,  without  retract- 
*"'  <*  Miirning,  without  permitting  to  change  the 
w«»%t,  most  insupportable,  most  unchristian  mischHoce 
*■  *4nnge,  for  all  the  mischiefs  and  sorrows  that  can 
*■«,  bein»  an  ordinance  which  was  especially  given 
■s  tcgidiilauj  exhilarating  cup  of  solace,  the  better 
Is  btar  fiijr  oiher  crosses  and  afflictitms  ?    Questionless 
™**M  a  bard-hcartedness  of  divorcing,  worse  than 
*  »n  lb'?  Jews,  which  they  say  extorted  the  allow- 
■■**  'r"'a  MfiM»s  and  is  utterly  dissonant  from  all  the 
•"^nni  ftf  our  Saviour.      After  thrsc  considerations 
*^^'m,  h  take  a  law  out  of  Paradise  given  in  time 
*  wpnil  f^rfcction,  and  to  take  it  barely  without 
""*  JM  and  equal   inferences   and   reasons  which 
"*?  (^blish  it,  nor  so  much  as  admitting  those 


needful  and  safe  allowances,  wherewith  Moses  himself 
inteq)rets  it  to  the  fallen  condition  of  man ;  argues  no- 
thing in  us  but  rashness  and  contempt  of  those  means 
that  God  left  us  in  his  pure  and  chaste  law,  without 
which  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  perform  the  strict 
imposition  of  this  command :  or  if  we  strive  beyond 
our  strength,  we  shall  strive  to  obey  it  otherwise  than 
God  commands  it.  And  lamented  experience  daily 
teaches  the  bitter  and  vain  fruits  of  this  our  presump- 
tion, forcing  men  in  a  thing  vihcrein  we  are  not  able 
to  judge  either  of  their  strength  or  their  sufferance. 
Whom  neither  one  voice  nor  other  by  natural  addic- 
tion, but  only  marriage  ruins,  which  doubtless  is  not 
the  fault  of  that  ordinance,  for  God  gave  it  as  a  bless- 
ing, nor  always  of  man's  miscboosing,  it  being  an  er- 
rour  above  wisdom  to  prevent,  as  examples  of  wisest 
men  so  mistaken  manifest :  it  is  the  fault  therefore  of  a 
perverse  opinion,  that  will  have  it  continued  in  despite 
of  nature  and  reason,  when  indeed  it  was  never  so 
truly  joined.  All  those  expositors  upon  the  fifth  Mat- 
thew confess  the  law  of  I^Ioses  to  be  the  law  of  the 
Lonl,  wherein  no  addition  or  diminution  hath  place; 
yet  coming  to  the  point  of  divorce,  as  if  they  feared 
not  to  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  any 
slight  evasion  will  content  them,  to  reconcile  those 
contradictions,  which  they  make  between  Christ  and 
Moses,  between  Christ  and  Christ. 


CHAP.  X. 

The  vain  shift  of  those  who  make  the  law  of  divorce  to 
be  only  ihe  premises  of  a  succeeding  law. 

Some  will  have  it  no  law,  but  the  granted  premises 
of  another  law  following,  contrary  to  the  words  of 
Christ,  Mark  x.  5,  and  all  other  translations  of  gravest 
authority,  who  render  it  in  form  of  a  law,  agreeably  to 
Mai.  ii.  IG,  as  it  is  most  anciently  and  niodenily  ex- 
pounded. Besides,  the  bill  of  divorce,  and  the  par- 
ticular occasion  therein  mentioned,  declares  it  to  be 
orderly  and  legal.  And  what  avails  this  to  make  the 
matter  more  righteous,  if  such  an  adulterous  condition 
shall  be  mentioned  to  build  a  law  upon  without  either 
punishment  or  so  much  as  forbidding  ?  They  pretend 
it  is  implicitly  reproved  in  these  words,  Dcut.  xxiv.  4, 
"  after  she  is  defiled  ; "  but  who  sees  not  that  this  defile- 
ment is  only  in  respect  of  returning  to  her  former  hus- 
band after  an  intermi.x'cd  marriage  ?  else  why  was  not 
the  defiling  condition  first  forbidden,  w  hich  would  have 
saved  the  labour  of  this  after-law  ?  Nor  is  it  seemly  or 
piously  attributed  to  the  justice  of  God  and  bis  known 
hatred  of  sin,  that  such  a  heinous  fault  as  this  through 
all  the  law  sbouM  be  only  wiped  with  an  implicit 
and  oblique  touch,  (which  yet  is  falsely  supposed,) 
and  that  his  peculiar  people  should  be  let  wallow  in 
adulterous  marriages  almost  two  thousand  years,  for 
want  of  a  direct  law  to  prohibit  them  :  it  is  rather  to 
be  confidently  assumed,  that  this  was  granted  to  appa- 
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rent  neceuities,  u  being  of  aoqueitionaUe  rig-bt  and 
reason  in  the  law  of  nature,  i>i  tbat  it  still  paiui  wilh- 
ODt  inhibition,  erett  when  the  greatest  cause  is  given 
to  us  lo  expect  it  ahould  be  diKetlj  farUdden. 


Tike  oilier  tkift  of  lafinff  ditoree  mat  ptrmilled  by  taw, 
but  not  mppmvtd.     More  oftke  imtittUimt. 

But  it  wis  not  apprnred.  So  much  the  woise  that 
it  was  allowed  ;  as  if  sin  had  uver-mastered  the  word 
orGod,  to  conform  her  steady  and  straight  rule  to  sin's 
crookedness,  which  is  impnasible.  Besides,  what  iieeil- 
ed  a  positive  grant  of  that  which  was  nul  approved  ?  It 
restrained  no  lihertj  to  liim  that  could  but  use  a  little 
fraod ;  it  bad  been  belter  sileuced,  unle&i  it  were  ap- 
proved in  same  case  or  other.  But  slill  it  was  not  ap- 
proved. Miserable  excusers !  be  who  doth  evil,  ihat 
good  may  cnme  ihcrcby,  approves  nut  what  be  doih; 
and  jet  the  grand  rule  forbiils  him,  and  counts  his 
damnation  jnst  if  he  do  iL  The  sorceress  Medea  did 
not  approve  her  own  evil  doings,  yet  looked  not  to  be 
excused  for  that;  and  it  is  the  constant  opinion  of  Platii 
in  Pmlagoras,  and  other  of  bis  dialogues,  agreeing 
with  that  proverbial  sentence  among  the  Greeks,  that 
"  no  man  is  wicked  willingly."  Which  also  the  Peri- 
patetics do  rather  distinguish  than  deny.  Ulat  great 
ibank  then  if  any  man,  reputed  wise  and  t^oustant,  will 
neither  do,  nor  pennit  others  under  his  charge  to  do, 
that  which  he  approves  not,  especially  in  matterof  ain? 
but  for  a  judge,  but  for  a  magistrate  the  sbepherd  of 
his  people,  to  surrender  up  his  approbiition  ac^aiust  law, 
and  bis  own  judgment,  to  the  obstinacy  uf  hia  herd ; 
what  more  unjudgelikc,  unmagist ralelike,  and  in  war 
more  uneommandcrlike  ?  Twice  in  a  short  lime  it  was 
the  undoing  of  the  Roman  stale,  (irst  when  Pompey, 
next  when  Marcus  Brutus,  bad  not  magnanimity 
enough  but  to  make  so  poor  a  resignation  of  what  ihey 
approved,  to  what  the  boisterous  tribunes  and  soldien 
bawled  for.  Twice  it  was  the  saving  of  two  of  the 
greatest  commonwealths  in  the  world,  of  Athens  by 
Tbemislocles  at  the  seafight  of  Salamis,  of  Rome  by 
Fabius  Maximus  in  ihe  Punic  war;  fur  that  these  Iwo 
matchless  generals  had  ihe  fortitude  at  home  against 
the  rashness  and  the  clamours  of  their  own  captains 
and  confederates,  to  withstand  the  doing  or  permilling 
of  what  they  coutd  not  approve  in  their  duty  of  their 
great  command.  Thus  fur  of  civil  prudence.  But 
when  we  speak  of  sin,  Icl  us  look  again  upon  the  old 
reverend  Eli ;  who  in  bis  heavy  punishment  found  no 
difference  between  the  doing  and  permitting  of  what 
be  did  not  approve.  If  hardness  of  heart  in  the  people 
may  be  an  excuse,  why  then  is  Pilale  branded  throu;:h 
all  memory  i*  He  approved  not  what  he  did,  he  openly 
protested,  he  washed  his  hands,  and  laboured  not  a  lit- 
tle ere  be  would  yield  to  the  hard  hearts  of  a  whole 
people,  both  princes  and  plehians,  tmporluning  and 


tumulting  even  to  the  fear  of  a  rerolt.  V 
any  will  undertake  bis  cause  ?  If  tbeieror 
aolTering  but  one  act  of  cniel^  against  1 
with  much  unwillingness  testified,  at  the 
mand  of  a  whole  nation,  shall  stand  so  blai 
cord  to  all  posterity ;  alas  for  Hoaca !  whi 
say  for  him,  while  we  are  taught  to  believe 
not  one  act  only  both  of  cruelty  and  uncle 
one  divorce,  but  made  it  a  plain  and  lasting 
law,  whereby  ten  thousand  act*  accounted 
and  unclean  might  be  daily  committed,  anc 
out  the  least  suit  or  petition  of  tbe  people,  I 
read  of? 

And  can  we  conceive  without  rile  ibough 
majesty  and  holiness  of  God  could  endui 
ages  to  gratify  a  stubborn  people  in  the  pi 
Tout  polluting  sin  ?  and  could  he  expect  I 
abstain,  he  notsignifyinghismindinaplait 
at  such  time  especially  when  be  was  framin{ 
and  them  to  all  possible  perfection  ?  But  i) 
look  back  to  the  lirat  institution ;  nay  rathe 
not  that  individual  institution  brought  out  i 
as  was  tbat  of  the  sabbath,  and  repeated  ii 
of  the  law,  tbat  men  might  have  understoo 
command  ?  For  that  any  sentence  tbat  b 
semblance  of  a  precept,  set  there  so  out  of  \ 
other  world,  at  such  a  distance  from  tbe  ' 
and  not  once  mentioned  there,  should  be  a 
command  to  us,  is  very  disputable ;  and 
might  be  denied  to  be  a  command  without 
pute ;  however,  it  commands  not  absolute! 
been  cleared,  but  only  with  reference  to  iha 
promise  of  God,  which  is  the  very  ground  o 
lulion :  if  that  appear  not  in  some  tolerabi 
can  we  affirm  such  a  matrimony  tn  he  the  si 
God  in.'tituted  ?  in  such  an  accident  it  wi 
hoove  our  soberness  to  follow  ralher  what  n 
prescribes  equal  to  our  strength,  than  fundi 
within  our  strength  all  that  lust  Paradise  re) 


Tht  third  thift  of  thrm  vko  etietm  il  a  nu 
/(Tie.     Proved  again  to  be  a  laic  oftnorai 

Aniither  while  it  shall  suffice  them,  that 
a  moral  but  a  judicial  law,  and  so  was  abn>g 
rather  not  abrogated  because  judicial ;  whit 
ministry  of  Christ  came  not  to  deal  with, 
put  it  in  man's  power  In  exempt,  where  C'h 
ill  general  of  nut  abrogating  "  ihe  least  ju 
and  in  s|>ccial  not  that  i)f  divorce,  because 
among  those  laus  which  he  ]>r'imised  cxpre^ 
abrogate,  but  lu  tiiidicaie  from  abusive  t 
hich  is  most  evidently  to  be  seen  in  the  IGI 
here  this  caution  of  not  abrogating  is  inset 
diately.  and  not  otherwise  than  purposely 
other  point  uf  tbe  I.iw  is  touched  bul  ihal  c 
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if  we  muk  the  Slsl  went  of  Matt.  t.  he  there  cites 
the  law  of  Moses,  bat  the  licentious  gloM  which 
leed  the  law ;  that  therefore  which  he  cited,  that 
MDgatedy  and  not  onljr  abrotpited,  but  disallowed 
flatlj  condemned ;  which  could  not  be  the  law  of 
sa,  lor  that  had  been  fouUj  to  the  rebuke  of  his 
t  serrant.  To  abrogate  a  law  made  with  God's 
ranee,  had  been  to  tell  us  only  that  such  a  law 
■aw  to  cease :  bat  to  refute  it  with  an  ignominious 
i  <f  civilizing  adultery,  cast^  tlie  reproof,  which 
■eaat  onljr  to  the  I%arisees,  even  upon  him  that 
le  the  law.  But  jet  if  that  be  judicial,  which  he- 
's to  a  civil  court,  this  law  is  less  judicial  than  nine 
fee  ten  commandments:  for  antiquaries  affirm,  that 
■rcea  proceeded  among  the  Jews  without  knowledge 
^  magistrate,  only  with  hands  and  seals  under  the 
■■ony  of  some  rabbles  to  be  then  present.  Per- 
a,  in  a  *^  Treatise  of  Conscience,"  grants,  that  what 
>^  judicial  law  is  of  common  equity  binds  also  the 
■^■*i*n :  and  how  to  judge  of  this,  prescribes  two 
'^  =  if  wiie  nations  have  enacted  the  like  decree  ; 
'^  ttmainuin  the  good  of  a  family,  church,  or  com- 
"••wlth.  This  therefore  is  a  pure  moral  oeconomi- 
^Uw,  too  hastily  imputed  of  tolerating  sin  ;  being 
IS  dear  in  nature  and  reason,  that  it  was  left  to 
/*  MaH  ova  arbitrement  to  be  determined  between 
^■*  tad  \k  own  conscience  ;  not  only  among  the 
iiaerery  wise  nation :  the  restraint  whereof, 
'too thick-sighted,  may  see  how  hurtful  and 
it  is  to  the  house,  the  church,  and  common- 
Ami  that  power  which  Christ  never  took 
lAiiisterof  a  family,  but  rectified  only  to  a  right 
'^  Be  at  home;  that  power  the  undiscerning 
^  improperly  usurped  in  his  court-leet, 
■IkKittbled  with  a  thousand  trifling  impertinences, 
**  J«  bare  filled  the  life  of  man  with  serious 
^*  Mrf  calamity.  Yet  grant  it  were  of  old  a  ju- 
■™'*.  it  need  not  be  the  less  moral  for  that,  being 
•Wffltttil  as  it  is  about  virtue  or  vice.  And  our  Sa- 
"•■««piit«  not  here  the  judicature,  for  that  was  not 
"  •fe^bot  the  morality  of  divorce,  whether  it  be 
*)toTorno;  if  therefore  he  touch  the  law  of  Moses 
i'ul.  if  touches  the  moral  part  thereof,  which  is  ab- 
«w  to  imagine,  that  the  covenant  of  grace  should 
icwa  die  exact  and  perfect  law  of  works,  eternal  and 
■■tihie;  or  if  he  touch  not  the  law  at  all,  then  is 
■•*  tfce  allowance  thereof  disallowed  to  us. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

'•  ridiaUaut  opinion^  that  divorce  was  permitted 
fim  the  autom  in  Egypt,  That  Motes  gave  not 
thi  lew  unwillingly,  Perkins  confesses  this  law 
■u  wt  abrogated. 

(Hbeis  are  so  ridiculous  as  to  allege,  that  this  U- 

of  itivorcing  wa«  given  them  because  they  were 

•ttwtomed  in  Egypt.     As  if  an  ill  custom  were  to 


be  kept  to  all  posterity ;  for  the  dispensation  ^  both 
universal  and  of  time  unlimited,  and  so  indeed  no  dis" 
pensation  at  all :  for  the  overdated  dispensation  of  a 
thing  unlawful,  serves  for  nothing  but  to  increase  hard- 
ness of  heart,  and  makes  men  but  wax  more  incorrigi- 
ble ;  which  were  a  great  reproach  to  be  said  of  any 
law  or  allowance  that  God  should  give  us.  In  these 
opinions  it  would  be  more  religion  to  advise  well,  lest 
we  make  ourselves  juster  than  God,  by  censuring 
rashly  that  for  sin,  which  his  unspotted  law  without 
rebuke  allows,  and  his  people  without  being  conscious 
of  displeasing  him  have  used :  and  if  we  can  think  so 
of  Muses,  as  that  the  Jewish  obstinacy  could  com])e] 
him  to  write  such  impure  permissions  against  the  word 
of  God  and  his  own  judgment;  doubtless  it  was  his 
part  to  have  protested  publicly  what  straits  he  was 
driven  to,  and  to  have  declared  his  conscience,  when 
he  gave  any  law  against  his  mind  :  for  the  law  is  the 
touchstone  of  sin  and  of  conscience,  and  must  not  bo 
intermixed  with  corrupt  indulgences ;  for  then  it  loses 
the  greatest  praise  it  has  of  being  certain,  and  infalli- 
ble, not  leading  into  errour  as  the  Jews  were  led  by 
this  connivance  of  Moses,  if  it  were  a  connivance. 
But  still  they  fly  back  to  the  primitive  institution,  and 
would  have  us  re-enter  Paradise  against  the  sword  that 
guards  it.  Whom  I  again  thus  reply  to,  that  the  place 
in  Genesis  contains  the  description  of  a  fit  and  perfect 
marriage,  with  an  interdict  of  ever  divorcing  such  a 
union :  but  where  nature  is  discovered  to  have  never 
joined  indeed,  but  vehemently  seeks  to  part,  it  cannot 
be  there  conceived  that  God  forbids  it ;  nay,  he  com- 
mands it  both  in  the  law  and  in  the  prophet  Malachi, 
which  is  to  be  our  rule.  And  Perkins  upon  this  chap- 
ter of  Matthew  deals  plainly,  that  our  Saviour  here 
confutes  not  Moses's  law,  but  the  false  glosses  that  de- 
praved the  law ;  which  being  true,  Perkins  must  needs 
grant,  that  something  then  is  left  to  that  law  which 
Christ  found  no  fault  with  ;  and  what  can  that  be  but 
the  conscionable  use  of  such  liberty,  as  the  plain  words 
import?  so  that  by  his  own  inference,  Christ  did  not 
absolutely  intend  to  restrain  all  divorces  to  the  only 
cause  of  adultery.  This  therefore  is  the  true  scope  of 
our  Saviour^s  will,  that  he  who  looks  upon  the  law 
concerning  divorce,  should  also  look  back  upon  the 
institution,  that  he  may  endeavour  what  is  perfectest : 
and  he  that  looks  upon  the  institution  shall  not  refuse 
as  sinful  and  unlawful  those  allowances,  which  God 
aflbrds  him  in  his  following  law,  lest  he  make  himself 
purer  than  his  Maker,  and  presuming  above  strength, 
slip  into  temptations  irrecoverably.  For  this  is  won- 
derful, that  in  all  those  decrees  concerning  marriage, 
God  should  never  once  mention  the  prime  institution 
to  dissuade  them  from  divorcing,  and  that  he  should 
forbid  smaller  sins  as  opposite  to  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  and  let  this  adulterous  matter  of  divorce  pass 
ever  unrcprovcd. 

This  is  also  to  be  marvelled,  that  seeing  Christ  did 
not  condemn  whatever  it  was  that  Moses  sufiered,  and 
that  thereupon  the  christian  magistrate  permits  usury 
and  open  slews,  and  here  with  us  adultery  to  be  so 
slightly   punished,  which  was  puiiishod   hy  death  to 
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these  bard-bearted  Jews ;  whj  we  should  strain  thus 
at  the  matter  of  di?orce,  which  may  stand  so  much 
with  charity  to  permit,  and  make  no  scruple  to  allow 
usury  esteemed  to  be  so  much  against  charity  ?  But 
this  it  is  to  embroil  ourselves  against  the  righteous  and 
all-wise  judgments  and  statutes  of  God ;  which  are 
not  yariable  and  contrarious  as  we  would  make  them, 
one  while  permitting,  and  another  while  forbidding,  but 
are  most  constant  and  most  harmonious  each  to  other. 
For  how  can  the  uncorrupt  and  majestic  law  of  God, 
bearing  in  her  hand  the  wages  of  life  and  death,  har- 
bour such  a  repugnance  within  herself,  as  to  require  an 
unexempted  and  impartial  obedience  to  all  her  decrees, 
either  from  us  or  from  our  Mediator,  and  yet  debase 
herself  to  faulter  so  many  ages  with  circumcised  adul- 
teries by  unclean  and  slubbering  permissions  ? 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Tkmt  Beza^i  opinion  of  regulating  tin  by  apostolic  law 

cannot  he  found. 

Yet  Beza*s  opinion  is,  that  a  politic  law  (but  what 
politic  law  I  know  not,  unless  one  of  MachiaTeFs) 
may  regulate  sin ;  may  bear  indeed,  I  grant,  with  im- 
perfection for  a  time,  as  those  canons  of  the  apostles 
did  in  ceremonial  things :  but  as  for  sin,  the  essence  of 
it  cannot  consist  with  rule ;  and  if  the  law  fail  to  regu- 
late sin,  and  not  to  take  it  utterly  away,  it  necessarily 
confirms  and  establishes  sin.  To  make  a  regularity  of 
sin  by  law,  cither  the  law  must  straighten  sin  into  no 
sin,  or  sin  must  crook  the  law  into  no  law.  The  judi- 
cial law  can  serve  to  no  other  end  than  to  be  the  pro- 
tector and  champion  of  religion  and  honest  civility,  as 
is  set  down  plainly,  Rom.  xiii.  and  is  but  the  arm  of 
moral  law,  which  can  no  more  be  separate  from  justice, 
than  justice  from  virtue.  Their  office  also,  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  steers  the  same  course ;  the  one  teaches 
what  is  good  by  precept,  the  other  unteacfaes  what  is 
bad  by  punishment  But  if  we  give  way  to  politic 
dispensations  of  lewd  uncleanness,  the  first  good  con- 
sequence of  such  a  relax  will  be  the  justifying  of  papal 
stews,  joined  with  a  toleration  of  epidemic  whoredom. 
Justice  must  revolt  from  the  end  of  her  authority,  and 
become  the  patron  of  that  whereof  she  was  created  the 
pnnisher.  The  example  of  usury,  which  is  commonly 
alleged,  makes  against  the  allegation  which  it  brings,  as 
I  touched  before.  Besides  that  usury,  so  much  as  b  per- 
mitted by  the  magistrate,  and  demanded  with  common 
equity,  is  neither  against  the  word  of  God,  nor  the  rule 
of  charity ;  as  hath  been  often  discussed  by  men  of 
eminent  learning  and  judgment  There  must  be  there- 
fore some  other  example  found  out  to  shew  us  wherein 
civil  policy  may  with  warrant  from  God  settle  wicked- 
ness by  law,  and  make  that  lawful  which  is  lawless. 
Although  I  doubt  not  but,  upon  deeper  consideration, 
that  which  is  true  in  physic  will  be  found  as  true  in 


policy,  that  as  of  bad  pvlses  those  Chat  be 
order,  are  much  worse  than  those  that  kecf 
inordinate  circuit;  ao  of  popular  Ticca  thoM 
be  committed  legally  will  be  more  pemic 
those  that  are  left  to  their  own  cooise  at  peril, 
a  stinted  privilege  to  sin  orderiy  and  regalai 
is  an  implicit  contradiction,  bat  mder  due  ai 
execution  of  punishment 

The  politicsd  law,  since  it  cannot  regulate 
restrain  it  by  using  all  means  to  root  it  oat 
sufifer  the  weed  to  grow  up  to  any  pleasural 
tented  height  upon  what  pretext  soever,  it  I 
root,  it  prunes  and  dresses  vice,  as  if  it  we 
plant  Let  no  man  doubt  therefore  to  aflirm 
not  so  hurtful  or  dishonourable  to  a  comm 
nor  so  much  to  the  hardening  of  hearts,  w 
worse  faults  pretended  to  be  feared  are  com; 
who  so  dares  under  strict  and  executed  p 
when  those  less  faults  tolerated  for  fear  i 
harden  their  faces,  not  their  hearts  only,  undi 
tection  of  public  authority.  For  what  less 
were  this,  than  as  if  justice  herself,  the  queen 
(descending  from  her  sceptred  royalty,)  inste 
quering,  should  compound  and  troat  with  sin,  1 
adversary  and  rebel,  upon  ignoble  terms  ?  o\ 
judicial  law  were  like  that  nntrnsty  stewa 
gospel,  and  instead  of  calling  in  the  debts  of 
master,  should  give  out  subtile  and  sly  acqui 
keep  himself  from  begging  ?  or  let  us  persoi 
some  wretched  itinerary  judge,  who  to  grat 
Ifnquents  before  him,  would  let  them  basely 
head,  lest  they  should  pull  him  from  the  b 
throw  him  over  the  bar.  Unless  we  had  rat 
both  moral  and  judicial,  full  of  malice  an 
purpose,  conspired  to  let  the  debtor  Israelite 
of  Abraham,  run  on  upon  a  bankrupt  scon 
with  insufficient  and  ensnaring  discharges,  t 
might  be  haled  to  a  more  cruel  forfeit  for  a 
dulgent  arrears  which  those  judicial  acqui tt 
engaged  him  in.  No,  no,  this  cannot  be,  th 
whose  integrity  and  faithfulness  is  next  to  G 
be  either  the  shameless  broker  of  our  impunii 
intended  instrument  of  our  destruction.  Ti 
of  holy  correction,  such  as  became  the  comi 
of  Israel,  is  not  to  bribe  sin  with  sin,  to  capi 
hire  out  one  crime  with  another ;  but  with  n 
and  graceful  severity  than  Popilins  the  Ron 
used  with  Antiocbus,  to  limit  and  level  out 
way  from  vice  to  virtue,  with  straightest  an« 
lines  on  either  side,  not  winding  or  indentinj 
as  to  the  right  hand  of  fair  pretences.  Violei 
and  insurrection  may  foree  the  law  to  sufTe 
cannot  mend ;  but  to  write  a  decree  in  allowai 
as  soon  can  the  hand  of  justice  rot  off.  Li 
ever  concluded  as  a  truth  that  will  outlive  tl 
those  that  seek  to  bear  it  do.wn. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

•rem  wmM  u^t  given  for  wwet  only,  as  Beza 
Pmrmu$  wriie.    Mare  of  the  institution, 

'j  if  divorce  were  granted,  as  Beza  and  others 
for  men,  bot  to  release  afflicted  wives ;  cer- 
is  not  onlj  a  dispensation,  but  a  most  merciful 
whj  it  sfaonld  not  yet  be  in  force,  being 
i  needfal,  I  know  not  what  can  be  in  cause 
less  cTuelty.  But  jet  to  say,  divorce  was 
or  relief  of  wives  rather  than  of  husbands,  is 
\y  conjectured,  and  is  manifestly  the  extreme 
L  huddled  exposition.  Whenas  it  could  not 
how  hardness  of  heart  should  be  lessened  by 
'  divorce,  a  fancy  was  devised  to  hide  the  flaw, 
fnting"  that  divorce  was  permitted  only  for  the 
ires.  Palpably  uxorious !  who  can  be  ignor- 
iroman  was  created  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
nd  that  a  husband  may  be  injured  as  insuffer- 
mnizge  as  a  wife  ?  What  an  injury  is  it  after 
lot  to  be  beloved !  what  to  be  slighted !  what 
tended  with  in  point  of  house-rule  who  shall 
iad ;  not  for  any  parity  of  wisdom,  for  that 
ethin^  reasonable,  but  out  of  a  female  pride ! 
not,"  saith  St.  Paul, "  the  woman  to  usurp  au- 
er  the  man."  If  the  apostle  could  not  suffer 
bat  mould  is  he  mortified  that  can  ?  Solomon 
lat  a  bad  wife  is  to  her  husband  as  rottenness 
nesy  a  continual  dropping.  Better  dwell  in 
r  of  m  house-top,  or  in  the  wilderness,'*  than 
I  a  one.  ^  Whoso  hideth  her,  hideth  the  wind, 
tf  the  four  mischiefs  which  the  earth  cannot 
the  Spirit  of  God  wrote  such  aggravations  as 
I  (as  may  be  guessed  by  these  similitudes) 
he  man  rather  to  divorce  than  to  live  with 
lleag-ue  ;  and  yet  on  t])e  other  side  expresses 
f  the  wife's  suffering  with  a  bad  husband :  is 
It  likely  that  God  in  his  law  had  more  pity 
lan  thus  wedlocked,  than  towards  the  woman 
created  for  another  ?  The  same  Spirit  relates 
course,  which  the  Medes  and  Persians  took 
on  of  Vasbti,  whose  mere  denial  to  come  at 
Lod's  sending,  lost  her  the  being  queen  any 
id  set  up  a  wholesome  law,  "  that  every  man 
!ar  rule  in  his  own  house."  And  the  divine 
ews  us  not  the  least  sign  of  disliking  what 
;  how  should  he,  if  Moses  long  before  was 
ess  mindful  of  the  honour  and  pre-eminence 
IB?  So  that  to  say  divorce  was  granted  for 
rather  than  man,  was  but  fondly  invented. 
g  therefore  to  have  asserted  thus  an  injured 
[oses,  fK>m  the  unwarranted  and  guilty  name 
snsation,  to  be  again  a  most  equal  and  requisite 
have  the  word  of  Christ  himself,  that  he  came 
Ler  the  least  tittle  of  it ;  and  signifies  no  small 
ire  ic^inst  him  that  sb^  teach  to  do  so.  Oii 
lUnng,  I  shall  not  much  waver  to  affirm,  that 
irds,  ^hich  are  made  to  intimate  as  if  they  for- 
divorce,  but  for  adultery;  (though  Moses  have 


constituted  otherwise,)  those  words  taken  circumscriptly, 
without  regard  to  any  precedent  law  of  Moses,  or  at- 
testation of  Christ  himself,  or  without  care  to  preserve 
those  his  fundamental  and  superior  laws  of  nature  and 
charity,  to  which  all  other  ordinances  give  up  their 
seal,  are  as  much  against  plain  equity  and  the  mercy 
of  religion,  as  those  words  of  '*  Take,  eat,  this  is  my 
body,"  elementally  understood,  are  against  nature  and 
sense. 

And  surely  the  restoring  of  this  degraded  law  hath 
well  recompensed  the  diligence  was  used  by  enlight- 
ening us  further  to  find  out  wherefore  Christ  took  off 
the  Pharisees  from  alleging  the  law,  and  referred  them 
to  the  first  institution;  not  condemning,  altering,  or 
abolishing  this  precept  of  divorce,  which  is  plainly 
moral,  for  that  were  against  his  truth,  his  promise,  and 
his  prophetic  office ;  but  knowing  how  fallaciously  they 
had  cited  and  concealed  the  particular  and  natural 
reason  of  the  law,  that  they  might  justify  any  froward 
reason  of  their  own,  he  lets  go  that  sophistry  uncon- 
vinced ;  for  that  had  been  to  teach  them  else,  which  his 
purpose  was  not.  And  since  they  had  taken  a  liberty 
which  the  law  gave  not,  he  amuses  and  repels  their 
tempting  pride  with  a  perfection  of  Paradise,  which 
the  law  required  not ;  not  thereby  to  oblige  our  per- 
formance to  that  whereto  the  law  never  enjoined  the 
fallen  estate  of  man  :  for  if  the  first  institution  must 
make  wedlock,  whatever  happen,  inseparable  to  us,  it 
must  make  it  also  as  perfect,  as  meetly  helpful,  and  as 
comfortable  as  God  promised  it  should  be,  at  least  in 
some  degree ;  otherwise  it  is  not  equal  or  proportion- 
able to  Ujc  strength  of  man,  that  he  should  be  reduced 
into  such  indissoluble  bonds  to  his  assured  misery,  if 
all  the  other  conditions  of  that  covenant  be  manifestly 
altered. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

How  to  be  understood^  that  they  must  be  one  flesh  ;  and 
how  that  those  whom  God  hath  joined,  man  should 
not  sunder. 

Next  he  saith,  "  they  must  be  one  flesh ;"  which 
when  all  conjecturing  is  done,  will  he  found  to  import 
no  more  but  to  make  legitimate  and  good  the  carnal 
act,  which  else  might  seem  to  have  something  of  pol- 
lution in  it;  and  infers  thus  much  over,  that  the  fit 
union  of  their  souls  be  such  as  may  even  incorporate 
them  to  love  and  amity :  but  that  can  never  be  where 
no  correspondence  is  of  the  mind ;  nay,  instead  of  be- 
ing one  flesh,  they  will  be  rather  two  carcasses  chained 
unnaturally  together;  or,  as  it  may  happen,  a  living 
soul  bound  to  a  dead  corpse ;  a  punishment  too  like 
that  inflicted  by  the  tyrant  Mezentius,  so  little  worthy 
to  be  received  as  that  remedy  of  loneliness,  which  God 
meant  us.  Since  we  know  it  is  not  the  joining  of  an- 
other body  will  remove  loneliness,  but  the  uniting  of 
another  compliablc  mind ;  and  that  it  is  no  blessing 
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bat  a  torment,  naj  a  base  and  brutish  condition  to  be 
one  flesh,  unless  where  natare  can  in  some  measure  fix 
a  unitjr  of  disposition.  The  meaning  therefore  of  these 
woids,  **  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leaye  his  father 
and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,"  was  first 
to  shew  us  the  dear  affection  which  naturally  grows  in 
ererj  not  unnatural  marriage,  eyen  to  the  leaving  of 
parents,  or  other  familiarity  whatsoerer.  Next,  it 
justifies  a  man  in  so  doing,  that  nothing  is  done  undu- 
tifuUy  to  father  or  mother.  But  he  that  should  be  here 
sternly  commanded  to  cleare  to  his  error,  a  disposition 
which  to  his  he  finds  will  never  cement,  a  quotidian  of 
sorrow  and  discontent  in  his  house ;  let  us  be  excused 
to  pause  a  little,  and  bethink  us  every  way  round  ere 
we  lay  such  a  fiat  solecism  upon  the  gracious,  and 
certainly  not  inexorable,  not  ruthless  and  flinty  ordi- 
nance of  marriage.  For  if  the  meaning  of  these  words 
must  be  thus  blocked  up  within  their  own  letters  from 
all  equity  and  fair  deduction,  they  will  serve  then  well 
indeed  their  turn,  who  affirm  divorce  to  have  been 
granted  only  for  wives ;  whenas  we  see  no  word  of 
this  text  binds  women,  but  men  only,  what  it  binds. 
No  marvel  then  if  Salomith  (sister  to  Herod)  sent  a 
writ  of  ease  to  Costobarus  her  husband,  which  (as  Jo- 
sephus  there  attests)  was  lawful  only  to  men.  No 
marvel  though  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  threat- 
ened the  like  to  earl  Constantius  for  a  trivial  cause,  as 
Fhotius  relates  from  Olympiodonis.  No  marvel  any 
thing,  if  letters  must  be  turned  into  palisadoes,  to  stake 
out  all  requisite  sense  from  entering  to  their  due  en- 
largement. 

Lastly,  Christ  himself  tells  who  should  not  be  put 
asunder,  namely,  those  whom  God  hath  joined.  A 
plain  solution  of  this  great  controversy,  if  men  would 
but  use  their  eyes,  for  when  is  it  that  God  may  be  said 
to  join  ?  when  the  parties  and  their  friends  consent  ? 
No  surely,  for  that  may  concur  to  lewdest  ends.  Or  is 
it  when  church  rites  are  finished  ?  Neither;  for  the  effi- 
cacy of  those  depends  upon  the  presupposed  fitness  of 
either  party.  Perhaps  after  carnal  knowledge :  least 
of  all ;  for  that  may  join  persons  whom  neither  law  nor 
nature  dares  join.  It  is  left,  that  only  then  when  the 
minds  are  fitly  disposed  and  enable<L  to  maintain  a 
cheerful  conversation,  to  the  solace  and  love  of  each 
other,  according  as  God  intended  and  promised  in  the 
very  first  foundation  cf  matrimony,  **  I  will  make 
him  a  help-meet  for  him ;"  for  surely  what  God  in- 
tended and  promised,  that  only  can  be  thought  to  be  his 
joining,  and  not  the  contrary.  So  likewise  the  apostle 
witnesseth,  I  Cor.  vii.  15,  that  in  marriage  '^  God  hath 
called  us  to  peace.'*  And  doubtless  in  what  respect  he 
hath  called  us  to  marriagre,  in  that  also  he  hath  joined 
US.  The  rest,  whom  either  disproportion  or  deadness 
of  spirit,  or  something  distasteful  and  averse  in  the  im- 
mutable bent  of  nature  renders  conjugal,  error  may 
have  joined,  but  God  never  joined  against  the  meaning 
of  his  own  ordinance.  And  if  he  joined  them  not,  then 
is  there  no  power  above  their  own  consent  to  hinder 
them  from  unjoining,  when  they  cannot  reap  the  so- 
berest ends  of  being  togrether  in  any  tolerable  sort 
Neither  can  it  be  said  properly  that  such  twain  were 


ever  divoroed,  but  only  parted  from  eidi  othe 
persons  unconjunctive  are  annianiable  togeCb 
if,  whom  God  hath  made  a  fit  hdp,  fiowai 
private  injuries  hath  made  unfit,  that  being  tl 
of  marriage,  God  can  better  judge  than  bud 
is  man  indeed  fit  or  able  to  decide  this  matu 
ever  it  be,  undoubtedly  a  peaceful  divorce  i 
evil,  and  less  in  scandal  than  hateful,  faard-beai 
destructive  continuance  of  marriage  in  the  jnd] 
Moses  and  of  Christ,  that  justifies  him  io  choc 
less  evil ;  which  if  it  wero  an  honest  and  c 
dence  in  the  law,  what  is  there  in  the  gospc 
ding  such  a  kind  of  leg^al  wisdom,  though  w 
admit  the  common  expositors  ? 


CHAP.  XVII. 

The  sentence  of  Cknst  eimetming 
expounded.     What  Grotiut  hatk 
additions. 


Having  thus  unfolded  those  ambignons 
wherewith  Christ  (as  his  wont  was)  gave  to  tb 
sees  that  came  to  sound  him,  such  an  answer  as 
served,  it  wOl  not  be  uneasy  to  explain  the  aei 
self  that  now  follows ;  **  Whosoever  shall  poti 
wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  m 
other,  committeth  adultery."  First  therefore  1 
down  what  is  observed  by  Grotius  upon  this 
man  of  general  learning.  Next,  I  produce  wl 
own  thoughts  gave  me  before  I  had  seen  his  ann 
Origen,  saith  he,  notes  that  Christ  named 
rather  as  one  example  of  other  like  cases,  iha 
only  exception ;  and  that  is  frequent  not  only  i 
but  in  divine  laws,  to  express  one  kind  of  fact, 
other  causes  of  like  nature  may  have  the  like 
Exod.  xxi.  18,  19, 20,26;  Dent  xix.  5.  And 
maxims  of  civil  law  he  shews,  that  even  in 
penal  laws  the  same  reason  hath  the  same  lig 
in  gentler  laws,  that  from  like  causes  to  like 
interprets  rightly.  But  it  may  be  objected,  i 
that  nothing  destroys  the  end  of  wedlock  so 
adultery.  To  which  he  answers,  that  mairiage 
ordained  only  for  copulation,  but  for  mntual  1 
comfort  of  life :  and  if  we  mark  diligently  th 
of  our  Saviour's  commands,  we  shall  find  tl 
their  beginning  and  their  end  consists  in 
whose  will  is,  that  we  should  so  be  good  to  c 
that  we  be  not  cruel  to  ourselves :  and  hence  il 
why  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  St.  P^ul  to  the  Cori 
mentioning  this  precept  of  Christ,  add  no  e3 
because  exceptions  that  arise  from  natural  « 
included  silently  under  general  terms :  it  "% 
considered  therefore,  whether  the  same  equity 
have  place  in  other  cases  less  frequent.  Tbii 
From  hence  is  what  I  ^dd :  First,  that  this  s 
Christ,  as  it  is  usually  expoonded,  can  be  no  la 
that  a  man  for  no  causa  sfaoold  separate  bat  i 
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lerjy  caee|it  it  be  a  sapernatiiral  law,  not  binding'  us  as 

ve  nam  are ;  bad  it  been  the  law  of  nature,  either  the 

Jews,  or  some  other  wise  and  eivil  nation,  would  have 

fmsed  it :  or  let  it  be  so,  jet  that  law,  Deut  xxi?.  1 , 

wberebj  a  man  bath  leaye  to  part,  whenas  for  just  and 

■ataral  cause  discorered  he  cannot  live,  is  a  law  an- 

ocBier  and  deeper  engraven  in  blameless  nature  than 

As  elber :  therefore  the  inspired  lawgiver  Moses  took 

ibat  thia  should  be  specified  and  allowed;  the 

be  let  Tanisb  in  silence,  not  once  repeated  in  the 

of  his  law,  even  as  the  reason  of  it  vanished 

with  Fuadise.    Secondly,  this  can  he  no  new  com- 

mami,  for  the  gospel  enjoins  no  new  morality,  save 

soij  the  infinite  enlargement  of  charity,  which  in  this 

ictpcet  is  called  the  new  commandment  by  St.  John, 

ss  being   the    accomplishment    of   CYery  command. 

Thirdly,  it  is  no  command  of  perfection  further  than  it 

gutakes  of  charity,  which  is  "  the  bond  of  perfection." 

Tbofe  commands  therefore,  which  compel  us  to  self- 

crsdty  above  our  strength,  so  hardly  will  help  forward 

It  perfection,  that  they  hinder  and  set  backward  in  all 

Ae  common  rudiments  of  Christianity,  as  was  proved. 

It  being  thus  clear,  that  the  words  of  Christ  can  be  no 

bad  of  command  as  they  are  vulgarly  taken,  we  shall 

wtm  see  in  what  sense  they  may  be  a  command,  and 

te  aa  excellent  one,  the  same  with  that  of  Moses, 

■d  ao  other.     Moses  had  granted,  that  only  for  a  na- 

tHil  annojance,  defect,  or  dislike,  whether  in  body  or 

(for  so  the  Hebrew  word  plainly  notes,)  which  a 

could  not  force  himself  to  live  with,  he  might 

give  a  bill  of  divorce,  thereby  forbidding  any  other 

CHK,  wherein   amendment  or  reconciliation  might 

hm  place.  This  law  the  Pharisees  depraving  extended 

to  aaj  slight  contentious  cause  whatsoever.    Christ 

thwefoie  seeing  where  they  halted,  urges  the  n'.*gative 

fut  ttf  the  law,  which  is  necessarily  underi»tood,  (for 

Ar  determinate  permission  of  Moses  binds  them  from 

hxtker  licence,)  and  checking  their  supercilious  drift, 

that  no  accitlental,  temporary,  or  reconcilable 

e  (except  fornication)  can  justify  a  divorce.     lie 

not  here  those  natural  and  perpetual  hindcr- 

of  society,  whether  in  body  or  mind,  which  arc 

to  be  removed ;  for  such  as  they  are  aptest  to  cause 

aa  anchangeahle  offence,  so  are  they  not  capable  of 

f^WDcilement,  because  not  of  amendment ,  they  do  not 

Innk  indeed,  but  they  annihilate  the  bands  of  marriage 

than  adultery.     For  that  fault  committed  argues 

always  a  hatred  either  natural  or  incidental  against 

whom  it  is  committed ;  neither  does  it  infer  a  disability 

•I*  all  future  helpfulness,  or  loyalty,  or  loving  agrec- 

BHSt,  being  once  past  and  panloned,  where  it  can  be 

payduned :  but  that  which  naturally  distastes,  and  "finds 

BO  favour  in  the  eyes*'  of  matrimony,  can  never  be 

niDfvaled,  never  appeased,  never  intermitted,  but  proves 

a  perpetual  nullity  of  love  and  contentment,  a  solitude 

and  dead  vacation  of  all  acceptable  conversing.  Moses 

ibrrvftrre  permits  divorce,  but  in  cases  only  that  have 

fei  k^iids  tf>  join,  and  more  need  of  separating  than 

adiiUeTT.     Christ  forbids  it,  but  in  matters  only  that 

«av  iccord.  and  those  less  than  fornication.     Thus  is 

Mfn«s'»  law  here  plainly  confirmed,  aud  those  causes 


which  he  permitted  not  a  jot  gainsaid.  And  that  this 
is  the  true  meaning  of  this  place,  I  prove  by  no  less  an 
author  than  St  Paul  himself,  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  11;  upou 
which  text  interpreters  agree,  that  the  apostle  only 
repeats  the  precept  of  Christ :  where  while  he  speaks 
of  the  *'  wife's  reconcilement  to  her  husband,"  he  puts 
it  out  of  controversy,  tliat  our  Saviour  meant  chiefly 
matters  of  strife  and  reconcilement ;  of  which  sort  he 
would  not  that  any  difference  should  be  the  occasion 
of  divorce,  except  fornication.  And  that  we  may  leani 
better  how  to  value  a  grave  and  prudent  law  of  Moses, 
and  how  unadvisedly  we  smatter  with  our  lips,  when 
we  talk  of  Christ's  abolishing  any  judicial  law  of  his 
great  Father,  except  in  some  circumstances  which  are 
judaical  rather  than  judicial,  and  need  no  abolishing, 
but  cease  of  themselves ;  I  say  again,  that  this  recited 
law  of  Moses  contains  a  cause  of  divorce  greater  be- 
yond compare  than  that  for  adultery :  and  whoso  can- 
not so  conceive  it,  errs  and  wrongs  exceedingly  a  law 
of  deep  wisdom  for  want  of  well  fathoming.  For  let 
him  mark,  no  man  urges  the  just  divorcing  of  adul- 
tery as  it  is  a  sin,  but  as  it  is  an  injury  to  marriage; 
and  though  it  be  but  once  committed,  and  that  with- 
out malice,  whether  through  importunity  or  opportu- 
nity, the  gospel  does  not  therefore  dissuade  him  who 
would  therefore  divorce ;  but  that  natural  hatred 
whenever  it  arises,  is  a  greater  evil  in  marriage  than 
the  accident  of  adultery,  a  greater  defrauding,  a 
greater  injustice,  and  yet  not  blamable,  he  who  un- 
derstands not  afler  all  this  representing,  I  doubt  his 
will  like  a  hard  spleen  draws  faster  than  his  understand- 
ing can  well  sanguify :  nor  did  that  man  ever  know 
or  feel  what  it  is  to  love  truly,  nor  ever  yet  compre- 
hend in  his  thoughts  what  the  true  intent  of  marriage 
is.  And  this  also  will  be  somewhat  above  bis  reach, 
hut  yet  no  less  a  truth  for  lack  of  his  perspective,  that 
as  no  man  apprehends  what  vice  is  so  well  as  he  who 
is  truly  virtuous,  no  man  knows  hell  like  him  who  con- 
verses most  in  heaven  ;  so  there  is  none  that  can  esti- 
mate the  evil  and  the  aiHictiou  of  a  natural  hatred  in 
matrimony,  unless  he  have  a  soul  gentle  enough  and 
spacious  enough  to  contemplate  what  is  true  love. 

Aud  the  reason  why  men  so  disesteem  this  wise  judg- 
ing law  of  God,  and  count  hate,  or  "  the  not  finding  of 
favour,"  as  it  is  there  termed,  a  humourous,  a  dishonest, 
and  slight  cause  of  divorce,  is  because  themselves  ap- 
prehend so  little  of  what  true  concord  means :  for  if 
they  did,  they  would  be  juster  in  their  balancing  be- 
tween natural  hatred  and  casual  adultery ;  this  being 
but  a  transient  injury,  and  soon  amended,  I  mean  as 
to  the  party  against  whom  the  trespass  is :  but  that 
other  being  an  unspeakable  and  unremitting  sorrow 
and  offence,  whereof  no  amends  can  be  made,  no  cure, 
no  ceasing  but  by  divorce,  uhich  like  a  divine  touch 
in  one  moment  heals  all,  and  (like  the  word  of  God)  in 
one  instant  hushes  outrageous  tempests  into  a  sudden 
stillness  and  peaceful  calm.  Yet  all  this  so  great  a 
good  of  God's  own  enlarging  to  us  is,  by  the  hard  reins 
of  them  that  fit  us,  wholly  diverted  and  em!)ezzled  from 
us.  Maligners  of  mankind  !  But  who  hath  taught 
you  to  mangle  thus,  aud  make  more  gashes  in  the 
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misertes  of  a  blameless  creature,  witb  the  leaden  dag- 
gers of  jour  literal  decrees,  to  whose  ease  you  cannot 
add  the  tithe  of  one  small  atom,  bat  hy  letting  alone 
your  unhelpful  surgeiy.  As  for  sach  as  think  wander- 
ing concupiscence  to  be  here  newly  and  more  precisely 
forbidden  than  it  was  before ;  if  the  apostle  can  con- 
vince them,  we  know  that  we  are  to  '^  know  lust  by 
the  law,"  and  not  by  any  new  discovery  of  the  gospel. 
The  law  of  Moses  knew  what  it  permitted,  and  the 
gospel  knew  what  it  forbid ;  he  that  under  a  peevish 
conceit  of  debarring  concupiscence,  shall  go  about  to 
make  a  novice  of  Moses,  (not  to  say  a  worse  thing,  for 
reverence  sake,)  and  such  a  one  of  God  himself,  as  is  a 
horrour  to  think,  to  bind  our  Saviour  in  the  default  of 
a  downright  promise-breaking;  and  to  bind  the  dis- 
unions of  complaining  nature  in  chains  together,  and 
curb  them  with  a  canon  bit;  it  is  he  that  commits 
all  the  whoredom  and  adultery  which  himself  adjudges, 
besides  the  former  guilt  so  manifold  that  lies  upon 
him.  And  if  none  of  these  considerations,  with  all 
their  weight  and  gravity,  can  avail  to  the  dispossessing 
him  of  his  precious  literalism,  let  some  one  or  other  en- 
treat him  but  to  read  on  in  the  same  19th  of  Matth. 
tin  he  comes  to  that  place  that  says,  "  Some  make  them- 
selves eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake." 
And  if  then  he  please  to  make  use  of  Origen*s  knife, 
he  may  do  well  to  be  his  own  carver. 


CHAP.  xvni. 

Whether  the  wards  of  our  Saviour  be  rightly  ex- 
pounded only  of  actual  fornication  to  be  the  cause 
of  divorce.  The  opinion  of  Grotius^  with  other 
rtasont. 

But  because  we  know  that  Christ  never  gave  a  ju- 
dicial law,  and  that  the  word  fornication  is  variously 
significant  in  Scripture,  it  will  be  much  right  done  to 
our  Saviour's  words,  to  consider  diligt^ntly  whether  it 
be  meant  here,  that  nothing  but  actual  fornication 
proved  by  witness  can  warrant  a  divorce ;  for  so  our 
canon  law  judges.  Nevertheless,  as  I  find  that  Gro- 
tius  on  this  place  hath  observed  the  christian  emperors, 
Theodosius  the  Ilnd  and  Justinian,  men  of  high  wis- 
dom and  reputed  piety,  decreed  it  to  be  a  divorcivc 
fornication,  if  the  wife  attempted  either  against  the 
knowledge,  or  obstinately  against  the  will  of  her  hus- 
band, such  things  as  gave  open  suspicion  of  adulteriz- 
ing, as  the  wilful  haunting  of  feasts,  and  invitations 
with  men  not  of  near  kiudred,  the  lying  forth  of  her 
house,  without  probable  cause,  the  frequenting  of 
theatres  against  her  husband's  mind,  her  endeavour  to 
prevent  or  destroy  conception.  Hence  that  of  Jerom, 
*'  where  fornication  is  suspected,  the  wife  may  lawfully 
be* divorced :"  not  that  every  motion  of  a  jealous  mind 
should  be  regarded,  but  that  it  should  not  be  exacted 
to  prove  all  things  by  the  visibility  of  law  witnessing, 
or  ehe  to  hoodwink  the  mind ;  for  the  law  is  not  able 


to  judge  of  these  tbingt  b«t  by  tbe  rnk  of  c 
by  permitting  a  wise  man  to  walk  tbe  midi 
prudent  circumspection,  aeitlier  wretched! 
nor  stupidly  and  tamely  patient  To  this  pn 
Grotius  in  his  notes.  He  shews  also,  that  i 
is  taken  in  Scripture  for  such  a  continual  I 
behaviour,  as  tends  to  plain  contempt  of  the 
and  proves  it  out  of  Judges  xix.  2,  where  tl 
wife  is  said  to  have  played  the  whore  aga 
which  Josephus  and  the  Septoagint,  with  the 
interpret  only  of  stubbomness  and  rebellion  a 
husband:  and  to  this  I  add,  that  Kimchi 
two  other  rabbies  who  gloss  the  text,  are  in 
opinion.  Ben  Geisom  reasons,  that  ha< 
whoredom,  a  Jew  and  a  Levite  would  have 
to  fetch  her  again.  And  this  I  shall  contri 
had  it  been  whoredom,  she  would  have  cl 
other  place  to  run  to  than  to  her  father^  hou» 
so  infamous  for  a  Hebrew  woman  to  play  t 
and  so  opprobrious  to  the  parents.  Fomici 
in  this  place  of  the  Judges  is  understood  foi 
disobedience  against  the  husband,  and  not 
tery.  A  sin  of  that  sudden  activity,  as  to  1 
committed  when  no  more  is  done,  but  Y>nly  1 
chastely:  which  yet  I  should  be  loth  to  jnd^ 
a  divorce,  though  in  our  Saviour's  language  ii 
adultery.  Nevertheless  when  palpable  and 
sig^s  are  g^ven,  the  law  of  God,  Numb.  v.  « 
way  to  the  jealousy  of  a  man,  as  that  the  w 
before  tbe  sanctuary  with  her  head  uncoverec 
jured  by  the  priest  to  swear  whether  she  wei 
no,  and  constrained  to  drink  that  "  bitter  wa 
an  undoubted  ^  curse  of  rottenness  and  tvn 

• 

follow,  unless  she  were  innocent.  And  th 
man  had  not  been  guiltless  before  God,  as 
the  last  verse,  if  having  such  a  suspicion  in 
he  should  neglect  his  trial ;  which  if  to  this 
not  to  be  used,  or  be  thought  as  uncertain  ol 
our  antiquated  law  of  Ordalium,  yet  all  ec 
judge,  that  many  adulterous  demeanours,  wh 
lewd  suspicion  and  example,  may  be  held  su 
incur  a  divorce,  though  the  act  itself  hath 
proved.  And  seeing  the  generosity  of  our  na 
as  to  account  no  reproach  more  abominable  t 
nicknamed  the  husband  of  an  adulteress;  ths 
should  not  be  as  ample  as  the  law  of  God,  to 
a  man  from  that  ignoble  sufferance,  is  our  i 
unskil fulness,  not  considering  that  the  law  i 
exasperated  according  to  our  estimation  of  tl 
And  if  it  must  be  suffered  till  the  act  be  visibi 
Solomon  himself,  whose  judgment  will  be  g 
surpass  the  acuteness  of  any  canonist,  confes 
XXX.  19, 20,  that  for  the  act  of  adultery  it  is  a 
to  be  found  as  the  "  track  of  an  eagle  in  the  i 
way  of  a  ship  in  the  sea ; "  so  that  a  man  m 
to  unmanly  indignities  ere  it  be  found  out.  1 
fore  may  be  enough  to  inform  us,  that  divon 
tery  is  not  limited  by  our  Saviour  to  tbe  nt 
and  that  to  be  attested  always  by  eyewitness 
be  extended  also  to  divers  obvious  actions,  wh 
plainly  lead  to  adultery,  or  give  sttch  pre 
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wWfby  amtible  men  maj  suspect  the  deed  to  be  al- 

md/  done.    And  thii  the  rather  may  be  thought,  in 

dnt  oar  Saviour  chose  to  use  the  word  Fornication, 

which  word   is  found  to  si^ify  other  matrimonial 

ons  of  main  breach  to  that  covenant  besides 

adultery.     For  that  sin  needed  not  the  riddance 

,  but  of  death  by  the  law,  which  was  active 

till  then  by  the  example  of  the  woman  taken  in 

;  or  if  the  law  had  been  dormant,  our  Saviour 

likely  to  have  told  them  of  their  neg^lect. 

Is  have  let  a  capital  crime  silently  scape  into  a 

:  or  if  it  be  said,  his  business  was  not  to  tell 

what  waa  criminal  in  the  civil  courts,  but  what 

WMflnftil  at  the  bar  of  conscience,  how  dare  they  then, 

laving  no  other  ground  than  these  our  Saviour's  word's, 

that  into  the  trial  of  law,  which  both  by  Moses 

our  Saviour  was  left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  con- 

?  But  we  take  from  our  Saviour,  say  they, only 

ihst  it  was  adultery,  and  our  law  of  itself  applies  the 

yishment.     But  by  their  leave  that  so  argrue,  the 

|Biat  Law^rer  of  all  the  world,  who  knew  best  what 

v»  adultery,  both  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Gentile,  ap- 

pHBted  no  such  applying*,  and  never  likes  when  mortal 

■CB  will  be  vainly  presuming  to  outstrip  his  justice. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


dria'r  manner  of  teaching,  St.  Paul  addi  to  thii 
mnigr  of  divorce  without  command^  to  shew  the  mat- 
twtehe  of  equity  J  not  of  riff  our.  That  the  bondage 
rfe  Christian  may  he  at  macA,  and  his  peace  as  little, 
B  tome  other  marriaget  hetidet  idolatrous.  If  those 
%rfuaents  thrrtfnre  he  good  in  that  one  case^  why  not 
m  lhe*e  other  ?  The^-efore  the  apostle  himself  adds, 

THr*  at  lenfTih  we  see  both  by  this  and  (»ilicr  places, 

Aat  tb*rc  is  scarce  any  one  sayingf  in  the  pospcl  but 

Mai  be  read  with  limitations  and  distinctions  to  be 

ri^fbtly  understood  ;  for  Christ  gives  no  full  comments 

er  eoniinueii  discourses,  but  (as  Demetrius  the  rhclori- 

daa  phrases  \i\  speaks  oft  in  monosyllables,  like  a 

■aster  scattering  the  heavenly  grain  of  his  doctrine 

Bte  pfarls  here  and  there,  which  requires  a  skilful 

sad  Laborious  gath»?rer,  who  must  compare  the  words 

he  finds  with  other  precepts,  with  the  end  of  every 

ordinance,  and  with  the  general  analoi^fy  of  evanp^elic 

doctrine:  otherwise  many  particular  sa^'ings  would  be 

hot  stranj^re  repN<^ant  riddles,  and  the  church  would 

tMtJtA  in  srrantin*;'  divorce  for  frijridity,  which  is  not 

here  excepted  with  adultery,  but  by  them  added.     And 

ihiswas  it  undtiubtedly,  which  g-are  reason  to  St.  Paul 

cf  his  own  authority,  as  he  professed,  and   without 

eavmind  from  tbe  Ixird,  to  enlarge  the  seeming'  con- 

'aartion  of  those  places  in  tlie  gospel,  by  adding  a 

case  wherein  a  person  deserted  (which  is  something 

leai  dian  divoreed)  may  lawfully  marry  again.    And 

having  declared  his  opinion  in  one  case,  he  leaves  a 

faither  liberty  for  christian  pnidence  to  determine  in 


cases  of  like  importance,  using  words  so  plain  as  not 
to  be  shifted  off,  **  that  a  brother  or  a  sister  is  not  under 
bondage  in  such  cases ; "  adding  also,  that  "  God  hath 
called  us  to  peace"  in  marriage. 

Now  if  it  be  plain,  that  a  Christian  may  be  brought 
into  unworthy  bondage,  and  his  religious  peace  not 
only  interrupted  now  and  then,  but  perpetually  and 
finally  hindered  in  wedlock,  by  misyoking  with  a  di- 
versity of  nature  as  well  as  of  religion,  the  reasons  of 
St.  Paul  cannot  be  made  special  to  that  one  case  of 
infidelity,   but  are  of   equal   moment  to  a  divorce, 
wherever  Christian  liberty  and  peace  are  without  fault 
equally  obstructed :  that  the  ordinance  which  God  gave 
to  our  comfort  may  not  be  pinned  upon  us  to  our  un- 
deserved thraldom,  to  be  cooped  up,  as  it  were  in 
mockery  of  wedlock,  to  a  perpetual  betrothed  loneli- 
ness and  discontent,  if  nothing  worse  ensue.     There 
being  nought  else  of  marriage  left  between  such,  but  a 
displeasing  and  forced  remedy  against  the  sting  of  a 
brute  desire:  which  flcslily  accustoming  without  the 
soul's  union  and  commixture  of  intellectual  delight,  as 
it  is  rather  a  soiling  than  a  fulfilling  of  maniage  rites, 
so  is  it  enough  to  abase  the  mettle  of  a  generous  spirit, 
and  sinks  him  to  a  low  and  vulgar  pitch  of  endeavour 
in  all  his  actions ;  or,  (which  is  worse,)  leaves  him  in 
a  despairing  plight  of  abject  and  hardened  thoughts : 
which  condition  rather  than  a  good  man  should  fall 
into,  a  man  useful  in  the  service  of  God  and  mankind, 
Christ  himseli'  hath  taught  us  to  dispense  with  the 
most  sacred  ordinance  of  his  worship,  even  for  a  bodily 
healing  to  dispense  with  that  holy  and  speculative  rest 
of  sabbath,  much  more  then  with  the  erroneous  ob- 
servance of  an  ill-knotted  marriage,  for  the  sustaining 
of  an  overcharged  faith  and  perseverance. 


CHAP.  XX. 

The  meaning  of  St.  Pauly  that  **  charity  belicveth  all 
things."  What  is  to  be  said  to  the  licence  which  is 
vainly  feared  will  grow  hereby.  What  to  those  who 
never  have  done  prescribing  patience  in  this  case. 
The  papist  most  severe  against  divorce^  yet  most  easy 
to  all  licence.  Of  all  the  miseries  in  marriage  Ood  is 
to  be  cleared,  and  the  faults  to  be  laid  on  manU  un- 
jtist  laws. 

And  though  bad  causes  would  take  licence  by  this 
pretext,  if  that  cannot  he  remedied,  upon  their  con- 
science be  it  who  shall  so  do.  This  was  that  hardness 
of  heart,  and  abuse  of  a  good  law,  which  Moses  was 
content  to  suffer,  rather  than  good  men  shouhl  not  have 
it  at  all  to  use  needfully.  And  he  who  to  run  after  one 
lost  sheep  lefi  ninety-nine  of  his  own  flock  at  random 
in  the  wilderness,  would  little  pcq)Icx  his  thoughts  for 
the  obduring  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  such  as  will 
daily  take  worse  liberties,  whether  they  have  permis- 
sion or  not.     To  conclude,  as  without  charity  God  hath 
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given  no  commindment  to  men,  so  without  it  neither 
can  men  right! j  believe  any  commandment  i^ren. 
Tor  everj  act  of  true  faith,  as  well  that  whereby  we 
believe  the  law,  as  that  whereby  we  endeavour  the  law, 
is  wrou{i^ht  in  us  by  charity,  according  to  that  in  the 
divine  hymn  of  St  Paul,  I  Cor.  xiii.  '*  Charity  be- 
lieveth  all  things ;"  not  as  if  she  were  so  credulous, 
which  is  the  exposition  hitherto  current,  for  that  were 
a  trivia]  praise,  but  to  teach  us  that  charity  is  the  high 
governess  of  our  belief,  and  that  we  cannot  safely 
assent  to  any  precept  written  in  the  Bible,  but  as  cha- 
rity commends  it  to  us.  Which  agrees  with  that  of 
the  same  apostle  to  the  Eph.  iv.  14, 15 ;  where  he  tells 
us,  that  the  way  to  get  a  sure  undoubted  knowledge  of 
things,  is  to  hold  that  for  truth  which  accords  most 
with  charity.  Wliose  unerring  guidance  and  conduct 
having  followed  as  a  loadstar,  with  all  diligence  and 
fidelity,  in  this  question ;  I  trust  (through  the  help  of 
that  illuminating  spirit  which  hath  favoured  me)  to 
have  done  no  every  day's  work,  in  asserting,  after 
many  the  words  of  Christ,  with  other  scriptures  of 
great  concernment,  from  burdensome  and  remorseless 
obscurity,  tangled  with  manifold  repugnances,  to  their 
native  lustre  and  consent  between  each  other ;  hereby 
also  dissolving  tedious  and  Gordian  difficulties,  which 
have  hitherto  molested  the  church  of  God,  and  are  now 
decided  not  with  the  sword  of  Alexander,  but  with  the 
immaculate  hands  of  charity,  to  the  unspeakable  good 
of  Christendom.  And  let  the  extreme  literalist  sit 
down  now,  and  revolve  whether  this  in  all  necessity 
be  not  the  due  result  of  our  Saviour's  words,  or  if  he 
persist  to  be  otherwise  opinioned,  let  him  well  advise, 
lest  thinking  to  gripe  fast  the  gospel,  he  be  found  in- 
stead with  the  canon  law  in  his  fist :  whose  boisterous 
edicts  tyrannizing  the  blessed  ordinance  of  marriage 
into  the  quality  of  a  most  unnatural  and  unchristianly 
yoke,  hath  given  the  flesh  this  advantage  to  hate  it, 
and  turn  aside,  ofttimes  unwillingly,  to  all  dissolute 
nnclcanness,  even  till  punishment  itself  is  weary  of 
and  overcome  by  the  incredible  frequency  of  trading 
lust  and  uncontrolled  adulteries.  Yet  men  whose  creed 
is  custom,  I  doubt  not  will  be  still  endeavouring  to 
hide  the  sloth  of  their  own  timorous  capacities  with 
this  pretext,  that  for  all  this  it  is  better  to  endure  with 
patience  and  silence  this  affliction  which  God  hath 
sent  And  I  agree  it  is  true,  if  this  be  exhorted  and 
not  enjoined  ;  but  withal  it  will  be  wisely  done  to  be 
as  sure  as  may  be,  that  what  man's  iniquity  hath  laid 
on  l>e  not  imputed  to  God's  sending,  lest  under  the 
colour  of  an  aflccted  patience  we  detain  ourselves  at 
the  gulps  mouth  of  many  hideous  temptations,  not  to 
be  withstood  witliout  proper  giAs,  which  (as  Perkins 
well  notes)  God  gives  not  ordinarily,  no  not  to  most 
earnest  prayers.  Therefore  we  pray,  ^  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation;"  a  vain  prajer,  if,  having  led  our- 
selves thither,  we  love  to  stay  in  that  perilous  con- 
dition. God  sends  remedies  as  well  as  evils,  under 
which  he  who  lies  and  groans,  that  may  lawfully  ac- 
quit himself,  is  accessory  to  his  own  ruin ;  nor  will  it 
excuse  him  though  he  suffer  through  a  sluggish  fcar- 
fulucss  to  search  thoroughly  what  is  htwful,  for  fear 


of  disquieting  the  aecart  falsity  of  an  did 
Who  doubts  not  but  that  it  may  be  pioinlj aaid, feai 
who  would  dismiss  his  frigidity.  Bear  your  trial, 
it  as  if  God  would  have  you  live  this  lile  of 
nence?  if  he  exhort  this,  I  hear  him  aa  aa 
though  he  speak  without  warrant ;  but  if  lie 
compel  me,  I  know  him  for  Satan.  To  him 
vorces  an  adulteress,  piety  might  say,  pardon  ber;  jm 
may  shew  much  mercy,  you  may  win  a  soul :  jcC  At 
law  both  of  God  and  man  leaves  it  freely  to  bim :  §m 
God  loves  not  to  plough  out  the  heart  of  our  ci^ 
deavours  with  overiiard  and  sad  tasks.  God  deliglto 
not  to  make  a  drudge  of  virtue,  whose  actiona  mut  hi 
all  elective  and  unconstrained.  Forced  virtue  is  n  a 
bolt  overshot,  it  goes  neither  forward  nor  backwai^ 
and  does  no  good  as  it  stands.  Seeing  therefore 
neither  Scripture  nor  reason  hath  laid  this  onjost 
rity  upon  divorce,  we  may  resolve  that  nothing 
hath  wrought  it  but  that  letter-bound  servility  of  ika 
canon  doctors,  supposing  marriage  to  be  a 
and  out  of  the  art  they  have  to  lay  unneeeaaaiy 
dens  upon  all  men,  to  make  a  fair  shew  in  the  flcddj 
observance  of  matrimony,  though  peace  and  love 
all  other  conjugal  respects  fare  never  ao  ill. 
deed  the  papists,  who  are  the  strictest  forbidden 
vorce,  are  the  easiest  libertines  to  admit  of 
uncleanness ;  as  if  they  had  a  design  by  ntakiny 
lock  a  supportless  yoke,  to  violate  it  most,  under  i 
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of  preserving  it  most  inviolable ;  and  withal  deligfaims 
(as  their  mystery  is)  to  make  men  the  day  labouTCniJF 
their  own  afflictions,  as  if  there  were  such  a  aeaicitf  tJF 
miseries  from  abroad,  that  we  should  be  made  to 
our  choicest  home  blessings,  and  coin  them  into 
for  want  whereby  to  hold  commerce  with  patience.  Iff  '- 
any  therefore  who  shall  hap  to  read  this  diaconne,  hatk  *' 
been  through  misadventure  ill  engaged  in  thb  cn>  ''^ 
tractcd  evil  here  complained  of,  and  finds  the  fitaanl  ^ 
workings  of  a  high  impatience  frequently  upon  hha}  *^ 
of  all  those  wild  words  which  men  in  miseiy  think  li  '-* 
ease  themselves  by  uttering,  let  him  not  open  hit  ifl  ^-^ 
against  the  providence  of  Heaven,  or  tax  the  wajtrf  '"^ 
God  and  his  divine  truth  :  for  they  are  equal,  eaaj, 
not  burdensome :  nor  do  they  ever  cross  the  juat 
reasonable  desires  of  men,  nor  involve  this  our 
of  mortal  life  into  a  necessity  of  sadness  and 
tent,  by  laws  commanding  over  the  unreducible  Mttr 
pathies  of  nature,  sooner  or  later  found,  but  allow  h  It 
remedy  and  shake  off*  those  evils  into  which  h 
errour  hath  led  us  through  the  midst  of  our  best  i 
tions,  and  to  support  our  incident  extremitiea  bj 
authentic  precept  of  sovereign  charity,  whoae  gnal 
commission  is  to  do  and  to  dispose  over  all  the  ordi 
of  God  to  man,  that  love  and  truth  may  advance 
other  to  everlasting.  While  we,  literally  su 
through  customary  faintness  of  heart,  not  venturing  it 
pierce  with  our  free  thoughts  into  the  full  ^**Mnillt  tt 
nature  and  religion,  abandon  ourselves  to  aerre 
the  t^Tanny  of  usurped  opinions ;  sufi*ering  thon 
nances  which  were  allotted  to  our  solace  and  revi' 
to  trample  over  us,  and  hale  us  into  a  multitude  of 
rows,  which  God  never  meant  us.    And  where  bo 
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«s  in  a  fmir  mlloiraDce  of  way,  with  honest  liberty  and 
ptwieiiee  to  oar  guud,  we  nerer  leave  subtilizing  and 
CMming  till  we  hare  straitened  and  pared  that  liberal 
path  into  a  razor's  edge  to  walk  on ;  between  a  preci- 
pice of  nnnecessaiy  mischief  on  either  side,  and  start- 
ng  at  ererj  lidse  alarm,  we  do  not  know  which  way 
Is  set  a  foot  forward  with  manly  confidence  and  chris- 
lim  reaoJation,  through  the  confused  ringing  in  our 
acmples  and  amazements. 


CHAP,  XXI. 

Tlcf  tkt  mmiier  of  divorce  it  not  to  he  tried  by  law, 
imt  by  conoeiemce^  ms  many  other  tint  are.  The  ma- 
yiatrmie  cmn  only  see  that  the  condition  of  the  divorce 
hejmst  mmd  equml.  The  opinion  of  Fayius,  and  the 
reawns  of  tkU  ateertion, 

AxoTHBR  act  of  papal  encroachment  it  was,  to  pluck 

Ik  power  and  arbitrement  of  diTorce  from  the  master 

rf  dv  familr,  into  whose  hands  God  and  the  law  of 

d  nalioos  bad  put  it,  and  Christ  so  left  it,  preaching 

mkf  to  the  conscience,  and  not  authorizing  a  judicial 

to  toas  about  and  dirulge  the  unaccountable  and 

reason  of  disaffection  between  man  and  wife,  as 

sAmg  aiost  improperly  answerable  to  any  such  kind 

af  Hid.    But  the  popes  of  Rome,  perceiving  the  great 

and  bi^  authority  it  would  gire  them  even 

to  have  the  judging  and  deciding  of  such 

a  Bain  consequence  in  the  life  of  man  as  was  divorce; 

vnaght  so  upon  the  superstition  of  those  ages,  as  to 

Cveit  them  of  that  right,  which  God  from  the  begin- 

anf  had  entrusted  to  the  husband :  by  which  means 

1^5  sohjectcd  that  ancient  and   naturally  domestic 

prer^tivc  to  an  external  and  unbefitting  judicature. 

Foralibong'b  differences  in  divorce  about  dowries,  join- 

iBTpv.  and  tbe  like,  besides  the  punishing  of  adultery, 

oagbt  not  to  pass  without  referring,  if  need  be,  to  the 

■airistrate ;  yet  that  the  absolute  and  final  hindering 

if  divorce  cannot  belong  to  any  civil  or  earthly  power, 

a^in^t  the  will  and  consent  of  both  parties,  or  of  the 

hnhand  alone,  some  reasons  will  be  here  urged  as 

ikaD  not  need  to  decline  tlie  touch.     But  first  I  shall 

rmte  what  hath  been  already  yielded  by  others  in  fa- 

v<iar  of  this  opinion.     Grotius  and  many  more  agree, 

thai  notwithstanding  what  Christ  spake  therein  to  the 

CoDscience,  tbe   magistrate  is  not  thereby  enjoined 

aoght  against  the  preservation  of  civil  peace,  of  equity, 

aad  iif  convenience.    And  among  these  Fagius  is  most 

ivnarfcahle,  and  gives  the  same  liberty  of  pronouncing 

divorce  to  the  christian  magistrate  as  the  Mosaic  had. 

-  For  whali-ver,**  saith  he,  "  Christ  spake  to  the  rege- 

aeratp.  the  judge  hath  to  deal  with  tbe  vulgar :    if 

tWirfnre  anv  throusfh  hardness  of  heart  will  not  be  a 

ibUnblt-  wife  to  her  husband,  it  uill  be  lawful  as  well 

BOW  14  of  old  to  pa«s  the  bill  of  divorce,  not  by  private 

W  by  public  authonty      Nor  doth  man  se])arate  them 

then,  but  God  by  his  law  of  divorce  given  by  Moses. 


I  What  can   hinder  the  magistrate  from  so  doing,  to 
whose  government  all  outward  things  are  subject,  to 
separate  and  remove  from  perpetual  vexation,  and  no 
small  dangler,  those  bodies  whose  minds  are  already 
separate ;  it  being  his  office  to  procure  peaceable  and 
convenient  living  in  the  commonwealth;  and  being 
as  certain  also,  that  they  so   necessarily  separated 
cannot  all  receive  a  single  life  ?"    And  this  I  observe, 
that  our  divines  do  generally  condemn  separation  of 
bed  and  board,  without  the  liberty  of  second  choice : 
if  that  therefore  in  some  cases  be  most  purely  neces- 
sary, (as  who  so  blockish  to  deny  ?)  then  is  this  also 
as   needful.      Thus   far   by  others   is   already  well 
stepped,  to  inform  us  that  divorce  is  not  a  matter  of 
law,  but  of  charity :  if  there  remain  a  furlong  yet  to 
end  the  question,  these  following  reasons  may  serve  to 
gain  it  with  any  apprehension  not  too  unlearned  or 
too  wayward.     First,  because  ofttimcs  the  causes  of 
seeking  divorce  reside  so  deeply  in  the  radical  and  in- 
nocent affections  of  nature,  as  is  not  within  the  diocese 
of  law  to  tamper  with.     Other  relations  may  aptly 
enough  be  held  together  by  a  civil  and  virtuous  love : 
but  the  duties  of  man  and  wife  are  such  as  are  chiefly 
conversant  in  that  love  which  is  most  ancient  and 
merely  natural,  whose  two  prime  statutes  arc  to  join 
itself  to  that  which  is  good,  and  acceptable,  and  friendly ; 
and  to  turn  aside  and  depart  from  what  is  disagreeable, 
displeasing,  and  unlike :  of  the  two  this  latter  is  the 
strongest,  and  most  equal  to  be  regarded ;  for  although 
a  man  may  often  be  unjust  in  seeking  that  which  he 
loves,  yet  he  can  never  be  unjust  or  blamable  in  retiring 
from  his  endless  trouble  and  distaste,  when  as  his  tar- 
rying can  redound  to  no  true  content  on  either  side. 
Hate  is  of  all  things  the  mightiest  divider,  nay  is  divi. 
sion  itself.    To  couple  hatred  therefore,  though  wedlock 
try  all  her  golden  links,  and  borrow  to  her  aid  all  the 
iron  manacles  and  fetters  (»f  law,  it  does  but  seek  to 
twist  a  rope  of  sand,  which  was  a  task  they  say  that 
posed  the  devil :  and  that  sluggish  fiend  in  hell,  Genus, 
whom  the  poems  tell  of,  brought  his  idle  cordage  to  as 
good  effect,  which  never  served  to  bind  with,  but  to 
feed  the  ass  that  stood  at  his  elbow.     And  that  the  re- 
strictive law  against  divorce  attains  as  little  to  bind 
any  thing  truly  in  a  disjointed  marriage,  or  to  keep  it 
hound,  but  serves  only  to  feed  the  ignorance  and  de- 
finitive impertinence  of  a  doltish  canon,  were  no  absurd 
allusion.     To  hinder  therefore  those  deep  and  serious 
regresses  of  nature  in  a  reasonable  soul,  parting  from 
that  mistaken  help,  which  he  justly  seeks  in  a  person 
created  for  him,  recollecting  himself  from  an  unmeet 
help  which  was  never  meant,  and  to  detain  him  by 
compulsion  in  such  an  iinpredestined  misery  as  this,  is 
in  diameter  against  both  nature  and  institution :  but  to 
interpose  a  jurisdictivc  power  over  the  inward  and 
irremediable  disposition  of  man,  to  command  love  and 
syni]>athy,  to  forbid  dislike  against  the  guiltless  instinct 
of  nature,  is  not  within  the  province  of  any  law  to 
reach ;  and  were  indeed  an  uncommodious  rudeness, 
not  a  just  power :  for  tliat  law  may  bandy  with  nature, 
and  traverse  her  sage  motions,  was  an  errour  in  Ca Hi- 
des the  rhetorician,  whom  Socrates  from  high  principles 
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confntet  in  PUto't  Gorgias.  If  therefore  divorce  may 
be  eo  natural,  and  that  law  and  nature  are  not  to  go 
eontrarj ;  tb«i  to  forbid  divorce  compulsi? ely,  is  not 
only  against  nature,  but  against  law. 

Next,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  law  is  for 
some  good,  that  may  be  frequently  attained  without 
the  admixture  of  a  worse  inconvenience ;  and  therefore 
many  gross  faults,  as  ingratitude  and  the  like,  which 
are  too  far  within  the  soul  to  be  cured  by  constraint  of 
law,  are  left  only  to  be  wrought  on  by  conscience  and 
pennasion.  Which  made  Aristotle,  in  the  10th  of  his 
Ethics  to  Nicomachus,  aim  at  a  kind  of  division  of  law 
into  private  or  persuasive,  and  public  or  compulsive. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  law  forbidding  divorce  never  at- 
tains to  any  good  end  of  such  prohibition,  but  rather 
multiplies  evil.  For  if  nature's  resistless  sway  in  love 
or  hate  be  once  compelled,  it  grows  careless  of  itself, 
▼icious,  useless  to  friends,  unserviceable  and  spiritless 
to  the  commonwealth.  Which  Moses  rightly  foresaw, 
and  all  wise  lawgivers  that  ever  knew  man,  what  kind 
of  creature  he  was.  The  parliament  also  and  clergy 
of  England  were  not  ignorant  of  this,  when  they  con- 
sented that  Harry  the  VIII  might  put  away  his  queen 
Anne  of  Cleve,  whom  he  could  not  like  after  he  had 
been  wedded  half  a  year;  unless  it  were  that,  contrary 
to  the  proverb,  they  made  a  necessity  of  that  which 
might  have  been  a  virtue  in  them  to  do :  for  even  the 
freedom  and  eminence  of  man's  creation  gives  him  to 
be  a  law  in  this  matter  to  himself,  being  the  head  of 
the  other  sex  which  was  made  for  him :  whom  there- 
fore though  he  ought  not  to  injure,  yet  neither  should 
he  be  forced  to  retain  in  society  to  his  own  overthrow, 
nor  to  hear  any  judge  therein  above  himself.  It  being 
also  an  unseemly  affront  to  the  sequestered  and  veiled 
modesty  of  that  sex,  to  have  her  unpleasing^ess  and 
other  concealments  bandied  up  and  down,  and  aggra- 
vated in  open  court  by  those  hired  masters  of  tongue- 
fence.  Such  uncomely  exigencies  it  befel  no  less  a 
majesty  than  Henry  the  VIII  to  be  reduced  to,  who, 
finding  just  reason  in  his  conscience  to  forego  his  bro- 
ther's wife,  after  many  indignities  of  being  deluded, 
and  made  a  boy  of  by  those  his  two  cardinal  judges, 
was  constrained  at  last,  for  want  of  other  proof,  that 
she  had  been  carnally  known  by  prince  Arthur,  even 
to  uncover  the  nakedness  of  that  virtuous  lady,  and  to 
recite  openly  the  obscene  evidence  of  his  brother's 
chamberlain.  Yet  it  pleased  God  to  make  him  see  all 
the  tyranny  of  Rome,  by  discovering  this  which  they 
exercised  over  divorce,  and  to  make  him  the  beginner 
of  a  reformation  to  this  whole  kingdom,  by  6ret  assert- 
ing into  bis  familiary  power  the  right  of  just  divorce. 
It  is  true,  an  adulteress  cannot  be  shamed  enough  by 
any  public  proceeding ;  but  the  woman  whose  honour 
is  not  appeached  is  less  injured  by  a  silent  dismission, 
being  otherwise  not  illiberally  dealt  with,  than  to  en- 
dure a  clamouring  debate  of  uttericss  things,  in  a  busi- 
ness of  that  civil  secrecy  and  difficult  discerning,  as  not 
to  be  overmuch  questioned  by  nearest  friends.  Which 
drew  that  answer  from  the  greatest  and  worthiest 
Roman  of  his  time,  Paulus  Emilius,  being  demanded 
why  he  woold  put  away  his  wife  for  no  visible  reason.^ 


«'  This  shoe,"  said  he,  and  hdd  it  ost  att  bis 
a  neat  shoe,  a  new  shoe,  and  jet  none  of  y 
where  it  wrings  me;"  much  less  by  the  n 
cognizance  of  a  feed  gamester  can  such  a  pr 
ference  be  examined,  neither  ooght  it 

Again,  if  law  aim  at  the  firm  estabHahmcnl 
servation  of  matrimonial  faith,  we  know  tha 
thrive  under  violent  meana,  but  is  the  more 
It  is  not  when  two  unfortunately  met  are  by  t 
forced  to  draw  in  that  yoke  an  unmerciful  da 
of  sorrow  till  death  unharness  them,  that  thei 
keeps  marriage  most  unviolated  and  unbrol 
when  the  law  takes  order,  that  marriage  be  ac 
and  responsible  to  perform  that  society,  whetJ 
religious,  civil,  or  corporal,  which  may  be  con; 
required  and  claimed  therein,  or  else  to  be  dh 
it  cannot  be  undergone.  This  is  to  make 
most  indissoluble,  by  making  it  a  just  and  eq 
er,  a  performer  of  those  due  helps,  which  insti 
covenant ;  being  otherwise  a  most  unjust  com 
no  more  to  be  maintained  under  tuition  of  1 
the  vilest  fraud,  or  cheat,  or  theft,  that  may 
mitted.  But  because  this  is  such  a  secret  kin< 
or  theft,  as  cannot  be  discerned  by  law  but  on 
plaintiff  himself;  therefore  to  divorce  waa  nev 
ed  a  political  or  civil  offence,'  neither  to  Jew  i 
tile,  nor  by  any  judicial  intendment  of  Chris 
than  could  be  discerned  to  transgress  the  alio 
Moses,  which  was  of  necessity  so  large,  that 
all  one  as  if  it  sent  hack  the  matter  nndeterm 
law,  and  intractable  by  rough  dealing,  to 
structions  and  admonitions  bestowed  about  it 
whose  spiritual  office  is  to  adjure  and  to  denoc 
so  left  to  the  conscience.    The  law  can  onlv 

m 

the  just  and  equal  conditions  of  divorce,  and  i 
how  it  is  an  injury  to  the  divorced,  which  ii 
can  be  none,  as  a  mere  separation ;  for  if  she 
wherein  has  the  law  to  right  her  ?  or  consent 
is  it  either  just,  and  so  deserved;  or  if  unjust 
all  likelihood  was  the  divorcer:  and  to  pari 
unjust  man  is  a  happiness,  and  no  injury  to  Im 
ed.    But  suppose  it  to  be  an  injury,  the  law  h 
to  amend  it,  unless  she  think  it  other  than  a  i 
redress,  to  return  back  from  whence  she  was  < 
or  but  entreated  to  be  gone,  or  else  to  live  a] 
married  without  marriage,  a  mairied  widow, 
it  be  to  chasten  the  divorcer,  what  law  punish 
which  is  not  moral  but  natural,  a  deed  whic 
certainl}'  be  found  to  be  an  injury ;  or  how 
punished  by  prohibiting  the  divorce,  but  that  i 
cent  must  equally  partake  both  in  the  shan 
the  smart  ?  So  that  which  way  soever  we  look 
can  to  no  rational  purpose  forbid  divorce,  it 
take  care  that  the  conditions  of  divorce  be 
nous.    Thus  then  we  see  the  trial  of  law,  ho* 
tincnt  it  is  to  this  question  of  divorce,  how 
next,  and  then  how  hurtful. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

why  dhorcB  U  not  to  he  restrained  hy 
heiny  mffmimt  the  Uw  of  nature  and  of  nations, 
ir^er  proof  whereof  referred  to  Mr,  Selden^s 
"  De  Jure  Naturati  H  Gentium,''  An  ob- 
I  of  Parstus  answered.  How  it  ought  to  he  or- 
hy  the  church.  That  this  will  not  hreed  any 
incoHvenienetf  nor  so  had  as  is  now  suffered. 

sroRE  the  last  reason,  whj  it  should  not  be,  is 
iple  we  bare,  not  only  from  the  noblest  and 
immonwealths,  guided  by  the  clearest  light  of 
knowledge,  but  also  from  the  divine  testimo- 
Tcd  himself,  lawgiving  in  person  to  a  sancti- 
pie.  That  all  this  is  true,  whoso  desires  to 
large  with  least  pains,  and  expects  not  here 
'  rehearsals  of  that  which  is  by  others  already 
ottsly  gathered ;  let  him  hasten  to  be  acquaint- 
that  noble  volume  written  by  our  learned  Sel- 
f  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,'*  a  work 
^ful  and  more  worthy  to  be  perused  by  whoso- 
lies  to  be  a  great  man  in  wisdom,  equity,  and 
han  all  those  '*  decretals  and  sumlcss  sums," 
le  pontifical  clerks  have  doted  on,  ever  since 
brtunate  mother  famously  sinned  thrice,  and 
lenitent  of  her  bringing  into  the  world  those 
legoCten  infants,  and  for  ever  infants,  Lombard 
tiao«  him  the  compiler  of  canon  iniquity,  the 
i  Tubalcain  of  scholastic  sophistry,  whose  over- 
ff  barbarism  hath  not  only  infused  their  own 
upon  the  fruitfullest  part  of  human  learning, 
dissipated  and  dejected  the  clear  light  of  na- 
u%j  and  of  nations,  but  hath  tainted  also  the 
s  of  divine  doctrine,  and  rendered  the  pure  and 
r  of  God  unbeneficial  to  us  by  their  calumnious 
«.  Yet  this  law,  which  their  unskilfulness 
de  liable  to  all  ignominy,  the  purity  and  wis- 
thi«  law  shall  be  the  buckler  of  our  dispute. 
of  divorce  we  claim  not,  we  think  not  but  from 
;  the  dignity,  the  faith,  the  authority  thereof 
rrxrivn  among  Christians,  O  astonishment!  a 
f  no  mean  difficulty  and  envy  to  defend.  That 
]  not  be  counted  a  faultering  dispense,  a  flat- 
ermis-sion  of  sin,  the  bill  of  adultery,  a  snare, 
xpense  of  all  this  apology.  And  all  that  we 
s  that  it  may  be  suffered  to  stand  in  the  place 
>od  set  it,  amidst  the  firmament  of  his  holy 
shine,  as  it  was  wont,  upon  the  weaknesses 
TTs  of  men,  perishing  else  in  the  sincerity,  of 
nest  purposes :  for  certain  there  is  no  memory 
edoms  and  adulteries  left  among  us  now,  when 
rranted  freedom  of  God's  own  giving  is  made 
>us  and  discarded  for  a  scroll  of  licence.  It 
e  your  suffrages  and  votes,  O  Englishmen,  that 
pl<>dcd  decree  of  God  and  Moses  may  scape  and 
if  fair,  without  the  censure  of  a  shameful  abro- 
:  which,  if  yonder  sun  ride  sure,  and  means  not 
iV  word  with  us  to-morrow,  was  never  yet  abro- 
by  our  Saviour.    Give  sentence  if  you  please, 


that  the  frivolous  canon  may  rererK  the  infallible  jud^ 
ment  of  Moses  and  his  great  director.  Or  if  it  be  the 
reformed  writers,  whose  doctrine  persuades  this  rather, 
their  reasons  I  dare  affirm  are  all  silenced,  unless  it  be 
only  this.  Paneus  on  the  Corinthians  would  prove, 
that  hardness  of  heart  in  divorce  is  no  more  now  to  be 
permitted,  but  to  be  amerced  with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. J  am  not  willing  to  discover  the  forgettings  of 
reverend  men,  yet  here  I  must:  what  article  or  clause 
of  the  whole  new  covenant  can  Paneus  bring,  to  exas- 
perate the  judicial  law  upon  any  infirmity  under  the 
gospel  ?  I  say  infirmity,  for  if  it  were  the  high  hand  of 
sin,  the  law  as  little  would  have  endured  it  as  the 
gospel ;  it  would  not  stretch  to  the  dividing  of  an  in- 
heritance; it  refused  to  condemn  adultery,  not  that 
these  things  should  not  be  done  at  law,  but  to  shew  that 
the  gospel  hath  not  the  least  influence  upon  judicial 
courts,  much  less  to  make  them  sharper  and  more  heavy, 
least  of  all  to  arraign  before  a  temporal  judge  that 
which  the  law  without  summons  acquitted.  '*  But," 
saith  he,  *'  the  law  was  the  time  of  youth,  under  Wo- 
lent  affections;  the  gospel  in  us  is  mature  age,  and 
ought  to  subdue  affections."  True,  and  so  ought  the 
law  too,  if  they  be  found  inordinate,  and  not  merely 
natural  and  blameless.  Next  I  distinguish,  that  the 
time  of  the  law  is  compared  to  youth  and  pupilage  in 
respect  of  the  ceremonial  part,  which  led  the  Jews  as 
children  through  corporal  and  garish  rudiments,  until 
the  fulness  of  time  should  reveal  to  them  the  higher 
lessons  of  faith  and  redemption.  This  is  not  meant  of 
the  moral  part,  therein  it  soberly  concerned  them  not 
to  be  babies,  but  to  be  men  in  good  earnest :  the  sad 
and  awful  majesty  of  that  law  was  not  to  be  jested 
with  :  to  bring  a  bearded  nonage  with  lascivious  dis- 
pensations before  that  throne,  had  been  a  lewd  affront, 
as  it  is  now  a  gross  mistake.  But  what  discipline  is 
this,  Paneus,  to  nourish  violent  affections  in  youth,  by 
cockering  and  wanton  indnlgencies,  and  to  chastise 
them  in  mature  age  with  a  boyish  rod  of  correction? 
How  much  more  coherent  is  it  to  Scripture,  that  the 
law  as  a  strict  schoolmaster  should  have  punished  every 
trespass  without  indulgence  so  baneful  to  youth,  and 
that  the  gospel  should  now  correct  that  by  admonition 
and  reproof  only,  in  free  and  mature  age,  which  was 
punished  with  stripes  in  the  childhood  and  bondage  of 
the  law  ?  What  therefore  it  allowed  then  so  fairly,  much 
less  is  to  be  whipped  now,  especially  in  penal  courts : 
and  if  it  ought  now  to  trouble  the  conscience,  why  did 
that  angry  accuser  and  condemner  law  reprieve  it  ?  So 
then,  neither  from  Moses  nor  from  Christ  hath  the  ma- 
gistrate any  authority  to  proceed  against  it.  But  what, 
shall  then  the  disposal  of  that  power  return  again  to 
the  master  of  a  family  ?  Wherefore  not,  since  God  there 
put  it,  and  the  presumptuous  canon  thence  berefl  itP 
This  only  must  be  provided,  that  the  ancient  manner 
be  observed  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  and  other 
grave  selected  elders,  who  after  they  shall  have  ad- 
monished and  pressed  upon  him  the  words  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  he  shall  have  protested  in  the  faith  of  the 
eternal  gospel,  and  the  hope  he  has  of  happy  resurrec- 
tion, that  otherwise  than  thus  he  cannot  do,  and  thinks 
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htmtelf  and  this  his  case  not  contained  in  that  prohi- 
bition of  diTorce  which  Christ  pronounced,  the  matter 
not  being  of  malice,  but  of  nature,  and  so  not  capable 
of  reconciling ;  to  constrain  him  further  were  to  un- 
christian him,  to  unman  him,  to  throw  the  mountain  of 
Sinai  upon  him,  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  law  to 
boot,  flat  against  the  liberty  and  essence  of  the  gospel ; 
and  jet  nothing  available  either  to  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, the  good  of  husband,  wife,  or  children,  nothing 
profitable  either  to  church  or  commonwealth,  but  hurt- 
ful and  pernicious  in  all  these  respects.  But  this  will 
bring  in  confusion :  yet  these  cautious  mistrusters 
might  consider,  that  what  they  thus  object  lights  not 
upon  this  book,  but  upon  that  which  I  engage  against 
them,  the  book  of  God  and  Moses,  with  all  the  wisdom 
and  providence  which  had  forecast  the  worst  of  confu- 
sion that  could  succeed,  and  yet  thought  fit  of  such  a 
permission.  But  let  them  be  of  good  cheer,  it  wrought 
so  little  disorder  among  the  Jews,  that  from  Moses  till 
after  the  captivity,  not  one  of  the  prophets  thought  it 
worth  the  rebuking ;  for  that  of  Malachi  well  looked 
into  will  appear  to  be  not  ag^nst  divorcing,  but  rather 
against  keeping  strange  concubines,  to  the  vexation  of 
their  Hebrew  wives.  If  therefore  we  Christians  may 
be  thought  as  good  and  tractable  as  the  Jews  were, 
(and  certainly  the  probibitors  of  divorce  presume  us  to 
be  better,)  then  less  confusion  is  to  be  feared  for  this 
among  us  than  was  among  them.  If  we  be  worse,  or 
but  as  bad,  which  lamentable  examples  confirm  we  are, 
then  have  we  more,  or  at  least  as  much,  need  of  this 
permitted  law,  as  they  to  whom  God  therefore  gave  it 
(af  they  say)  under  a  harsher  covenant.  Let  not  there- 
fore the  frailty  of  man  go  on  thus  inventing  needless 
troubles  to  itself,  to  groan  under  the  false  imagination 
of  a  strictness  never  imposed  from  above ;  enjoining 
that  for  duty,  which  is  an  impossible  and  vain  supers 
erogating.  '*  Be  not  righteous  overmuch,"  is  the  coun- 
sel of  Ecclesiastes ;  *'  why  shouldst  thou  destroy  thy- 
self?" Let  us  not  be  thus  overcurious  to  strain  at 
atoms,  and  yet  to  stop  every  vent  and  cranny  of  per- 
missive liberty,  lest  nature  wanting  those  needful  pores 
and  breathing-places,  which  God  hath  not  debarred 
our  weakness,  either  suddenly  break  out  into  some  wide 
rupture  of  open  vice  and  frantic  heresy,  or  else  inwardly 
fester  with  repining  and  blasphemous  thoughts,  under 
an  unreasonable  and  fruitless  rigour  of  unwarranted 
Jaw.  Against  which  evils  nothing  can  more  beseem 
the  religion  of  the  church,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  state, 
than  to  consider  timely  and  provide.  And  in  so  doing 
let  them  not  doubt  but  they  shall  vindicate  the  misre- 
puted  honour  of  God  and  bis  great  lawgiver,  by  suffer- 
ing him  to  give  his  own  laws  according  to  the  condition 


of  man's  nature  best  known  to  him,  witho 
sufierable  imputation  of  dispensing  legally 
ages  of  ratified  adultery.    They  shall  recov 
attended  words  of  Christ  to  the  sincerity  oi 
sense  from  manifold  contradictions,  and  shall 
with  the  key  of  charity.     Many  helpless 
they  shall  arise  fift>m  the  depth  of  sadness  a: 
utterly  unfitted  as  they  are  to  serve  God  or  n 
they  shall  reclaim  from  obscure  and  giddy  s 
regain  from  dissolute  and  brutish  licence, 
desperate  hardness,  if  ever  that  were  justJ 
They  shall  set  free  many  daughters  of  Isrme 
ing  much  of  her  sad  plight  whom  **  Satan 
eighteen  years."  Man  they  shall  restore  to  b 
nity  and  prerogative  in  nature,  preferring 
free  peace  before  the  promiscuous  draining 
rage.    Marriage,  from  a  perilous  hazard 
they  shall  reduce  to  be  a  more  certain  hav* 
tirement  of  happy  society ;  when  they  shal 
cording  to  God  and  Moses,  (and  how  not  tl 
ing  to  Christ,)  when  they  shall  judge  it  mi 
and  goodness  to  break  that  covenant  seei 
keep  it  really,  than  by  compulsion  of  law 
t  seemingly,  and  by  compulsion  of  blamdei 
break  it  really,  at  least  if  it  were  ever  ti 
The  vigour  of  discipline  they  may  then  toi 
ter  success  upon  the  prostitute  looseness  « 
when  men,  finding  in  themselves  the  infin 
mer  ages,  shall  not  be  constrained  abore 
God  in  them  to  unprofitable  and  impoai 
ances,  never  required  from  the  dvilest^  tb 
holiest  nations,  whose  other  excellenciea ' 
tue  they  never  yet  could  equal.    Last  of 
whose  mind  is  still  to  maintain  textual 
whereof  the  bare  sound  cannot  consist  sm 
humanity,  much  less  with  charity;  I  would 
by  putting  them  in  remembrance  of  a  coi 
all  commands,  which  they  seem  to  haw 
who  spake  it :  in  comparison  whereof,  tbi 
so  exalt  is  but  a  petty  and  subordinate  pi 
them  go"  therefore  with  whom  I  am  k 
them,  yet  they  will  needs  run  into  the  s« 
with  tlie  Pharisees ;  '*  let  them  go  there! 
sider  well  what  this  lesson  means,  ^  I  wi 
and  not  sacrifice ;"  for  on  that  '*  saying  a 
prophets  depend,"  much  more  the  goaf 
and  excellence  is  merey  and  peace.     Or 
learn  that,  how  will  they  hear  this  ?  wfa; 
not  doubt  to  leave  with  them  as  a  ooi 
God  the  Son  hath  put  all  other  things 
feet,  but  his  commandments  he  hath  lef 
feet  of  charity. 
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iOKIES  OF  THE  HIGH  APPROBATION  WHICH  LEARNED, 
MEM  HAVE  GIVRN  OF  MARTIN  BUCER. 

Simon  Grinaus,  1633. 

a  all  the  Germans,  I  gi?e  the  palm  to  Bucer,  for 
met  in  the  Scriptures.  Melanctbon  in  human 
tg  is  wonderous  fluent ;  hut  g^reater  knowledge 
ScriptyTe  J  attrihote  to  Bucer,  and  speak  it  un- 

John  Calvin,  1539. 

(tiD  Bocer,  a  most  faithful  doctor  of  the  church 
rist,  besides  his  rare  learning,  and  copious  know- 
of  manj  things  besides  his  clearness  of  wit, 
reading,  and  other  many  and  various  virtues, 
in  be  is  almost  bj  none  now  living  excelled, 
ew  equals,  and  excels  most;  hath  tliis  praise  pe- 
to  himself,  that  none  in  this  age  hath  used  ex- 
liligence  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture. 

And  a  little  beneath, 

cr  is  more  large  than  to  be  read  by  overbusicd 
md  too  high  to  be  easily  understood  by  unatten- 
es,  and  of  a  low  capacity. 

fokn  Cheek,  Tutor  to  King  Edward  VI,   1551. 

have  lost  our  master,  than  whom  the  world 
held  a  greater,  whether  we  consider  his  know- 
of  true  religion,  or  his  integrity  and  innocence 
>,  or  his  incessant  study  of  holy  things,  or  his 
Jess  labour  of  promoting  piety,  or  his  authority 
amplitude  of  teaching,  or  whatever  else  was 
:-worthy  and  glorious  iu  him.  Script.  Anglican. 
964. 

John  Sturmius  of  Strashurgh. 

0  nan  can  be  ignorant  what  a  great  and  constant 
ion  ind  estimation  of  Bucer  there  is  in  Italy, 


France,  and  England.  Whence  the  saying  of  Quin- 
tilian  hath  oft  come  to  my  mind,  that  he  hath  well 
profited  in  eloquence  whom  Cicero  pleases.  The  same 
say  I  of  Bucer,  that  he  hath  made  no  small  progress  in 
divinity,  whom  Bucer  pleases;  for  in  his  volumes, 
which  he  wrote  very  many,  there  is  the  plain  impres- 
sion to  be  discerned  of  many  great  virtues,  of  diligence, 
of  charity,  of  truth,  of  acuteness,  of  judgment,  of  learn- 
ing. Wherein  he  hath  a  certain  proper  kind  of  writing, 
whereby  he  doth  not  only  teach  the  reader,  but  affects 
him  with  the  sweetness  of  his  sentences,  and  with  the 
manner  of  his  arguing,  which  is  so  teaching,  and  so 
logical,  that  it  may  be  perceived  how  learnedly  he  se- 
parates probable  reasons  from  necessary,  how  forcibly 
he  confirms  what  he  has  to  prove,  how  subtilely  he 
refutes,  not  with  sharpness  but  with  truth. 

Theodore  Beza,  on  the  Portraiture  o/M.  Bucer, 

This  is  tbat  countenance  of  Bucer,  the  mirror  of 
mildness  tempered  with  gravity ;  to  whom  the  city  of 
Strasburgh  owes  the  reformation  of  her  church.  Whose 
singular  learning,  and  eminent  zeal,  joined  with  ex- 
cellent wisdom,  both  his  learned  books,  and  public  dis- 
putations in  the  general  diets  of  the  empire,  shall 
witness  to  all  ages.  Him  the  German  persecution 
drove  into  England ;  where  honourably  entertained  by 
Edward  the  Vlth,  he  was  for  two  years  chief  professor 
of  divinity  in  Cambridge,  with  greatest  frequency  and 
applause  of  all  learned  and  pious  men  until  his  death, 
1551.     Bezoe  Icones. 

Mr.  FoxU  Book  of  Martyrt,  Vol,  iii.  p.  763. 

Bucer,  what  by  writing,  but  chiefly  by  reading 
and  preaching  openly,  wherein,  being  painful  iu  the 
word  of  God,  he  never  spared  himself,  nor  regarded 
health,  brought  all  men  into  such  an  admiration  of 
him,  that  neither  his  friends  could  sufficiently  praise 
him,  jior  his  enemies  .in  any  point  find  fault  with 
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his  singnlar  life  and  sincere  doctrine.  A  most  cer- 
tain token  whereof  may  be  bis  sumptuous  burial  at 
Cambridge,  solemnized  with  so  great  an  assistance  of 
all  the  university,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  devise 
more  to  the  setting  out  and  amplifying  of  the  same. 

Dr.  Pem^  the  Popish  Viee^kanceUor  of  Cambridge^ 

hi*  advertary. 

Cardinal  Pool,  about  the  fourth  year  of  Queen  Mary, 
intending  to  reduce  the  university  of  Cambridge  to 
popery  again,  thought  no  way  so  effectual,  as  to  cause 
the  bones  of  Martin  Bucer  and  Paulus  Fagius,  which 
had  been  four  years  in  the  grave,  to  be  taken  up  and 
burnt  openly  with  their  books,  as  knowing  that  those 
two  worthy  men  had  been  of  greatest  moment  to  the 
reformation  of  that  place  from  popery,  and  had  left 
such  powerful  seeds  of  their  doctrine  behind  them,  as 
would  never  die,  unless  the  men  themselves  were 
digg^  op,  and  openly  condemned  for  heretics  by  the 
university  itself.  This  was  put  in  execution,  and  Doc- 
tor Pern,  vice-chancellor,  appointed  to  preach  against 
Bucer :  who,  among  other  things,  laid  to  his  charge 
the  opinions  which  he  held  of  the  marriage  of  priests, 
of  divorcement,  and  of  usury.  But  immediately  after 
his  sermon,  or  somewhat  before,  as  the  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs for  a  truth  relates,  vol.  iii.  p.  770,-the  said  Doctor 
Pern  smiting  himself  on  the  breast,  and  in  manner 
weeping,  wished  with  all  his  heart,  that  God  would 
grant  his  soul  might  then  presently  depart,  and  remain 
with  Bncer's ;  for  he  knew  bis  life  was  such,  that  if 
any  man's  soul  were  worthy  of  heaven,  he  thought 
Boeer's  in  special  to  be  most  worthy.  Histor.  de  Com- 
bust Buceri  et  FagiL 

Acwortk^  the  Univertiiy^rator. 

Soon  after  that  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown, 
this  condemnation  of  Bucer  and  Fagius  by  the  cardi- 
nal and  his  doctors  was  solemnly  repealed  by  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  the  memory  of  those  two  famous  men  ce- 
lebrated in  an  oration  by  Acworth,  the  University-ora- 
tor, which  is  yet  extant  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  vol. 
iii.  p.  773,  and  in  Latin,  Scripta  Anglican,  p.  936. 

Nicholas  Carre,  a  learned  man ;  Walter  Haddon, 
master  of  the  requests  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Matthew 
Parker,  afterwards  primate  of  England;  with  other 
eminent  men,  in  their  funeral  orations  and  sermons, 
express  abundantly  how  great  a  man  Martin  Bucer 
was;  what  an  incredible  loss  England  sustained  in  his 
death  ;  and  that  with  him  died  the  hope  of  a  perfect 
reformation  for  that  age.      Ibid. 

Jmeohm*  Verknden  of  Grants  in  kit  tlogiet  of  fawunu 

divinet. 

Though  the  name  of  Martin  Luther  be  famous,  yet 
thou,  Martin  Bucer,  for  piety,  learning,  labour,  care, 
vigilance,  and  writing,  art  not  to  be  held  inferiour  to 
Lather.  Bucer  was  a  singular  instrument  of  God,  so 
was  Luther.  By  the  death  of  this  most  learned  and 
most  faithful  man,  the  church  of  Christ  sustained  a 
heavy  loss,  as  Calvin  witnesseth ;  and  they  who  are 
studious  of  Calvin  are  not  ignorant  how  much  he  as- 


cribes to  Bucer;  for  thus  he  writes  in  a  letter  t 
tus :  ''  What  a  manifold  loss  befel  the  cbnrch 
in  the  death  of  Bucer,  as  oft  as  I  call  to  mind 
my  heart  almost  rent  asunder." 

Peter  Martyr  Epist.  to  Conrtuhu  Hmherti 

He  is  dead,  who  hath  overcome  in  many  ba 
the  Lord.  God  lent  us  for  a  time  this  our  fath 
our  teacher,  never  enough  praised.  Death  b 
vided  nie  from  a  most  unanimous  friend,  one  tr 
cording  to  mine  own  heart.  My  mind  is  over] 
with  g^ief,  insomuch  that  I  have  not  power  t 
more.  I  bid  thee  in  Christ  farewell,  and  wis 
mayst  be  able  to  bear  the  loss  of  Bneer  better 
can  bear  it 

Testimonies  given  hy  learned  men  to  Panlms  1 
who  held  the  same  opinion  with  Martin  Bne 
ceming  divnrce, 

Paulus  Fagius,  bom  in  the  Palatinate,  becan 
skilful  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Being  called 
ministry  at  Isna,  he  published  many  ancient  ai 
fitable  Hebrew  books,  being  aided  in  the  expei 
«a  senator  of  that  city,  as  Origen  sometime  wi 
certain  rich  man  called  Ambrosius.  At  length ; 
to  Strasburgh,  he  there  famously  discharged  th< 
of  a  teacher ;  until  the  same  persecution  droi 
and  Bucer  into  England,  where  he  was  preferr 
professor's  place  in  Cambridge,  and  soon  afte 
Bene  leones. 

Melchior  Adamus  writes  his  life  among  the  i 
German  divines. 

Sleidan  and  Huanus  mention  him  with  hoi 
their  history :  and  Veriieiden  in  his  elogi< 


TO  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Book  which,  among  other  great  and 
points  of  reformation,  contains  as  a  principi 
thereof,  this  treatise  here  presented,  supreme  o 
parliament !  was,  by  the  famous  author  Martin 
dedicated  to  Edward  the  VI :  whose  incora] 
youth  doubtless  had  brought  forth  to  the  chi 
England  such  a  glorious  manhood,  had  li 
reached  it,  as  would  have  left  in  the  affairs  of  r 
nothing  without  an  excellent  pattern  for  us  nov 
low.  But  since  the  secret  purpose  of  divine  a 
ment  hath  reserved  no  less  perhaps  than  the  ji 
of  such  a  sacred  work  to  be  accomplished  in  t) 
and  principally,  as  we  trust,  by  your  successfi 
dom  and  authority,  religious  lords  and  con 
what  wonder  if  I  seek  no  other,  to  whose  c 
judgment  and  review  I  may  commend  these  li 
worthiest  labours  of  this  renowned  teacher; 
living  all  the  pious  nobility  of  those  reforming 
TOur  truest  and  best-imitated  ancestors,  reverent 
admired.  Nor  was  he  wanting  to  a  recompence  i 
as  was  himself;  when  both  at  many  times  befo 
especially  among  his  last  sighs  and  prayers,  tea 
his  dear  and  fatherir  affection  to  the  church  aw 
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of  England,  he  lincerelj  wished  in  the  hearing'  of 

■anr  derout  men,  **  that  what  he  had  in  his  lut  book 

wriuen  to  King  Edward  concerning  discipline  might 

bare  place   in   this  kingdom.     His  hope  was  then, 

that  no  calamitj,  no  confusion,  or  deformity  would 

happen   to   the   commonwealth  ;    but    otherwise  he 

feared,    lest    in    the   midst  of   all    this   ardency    to 

kaow  God,    3'et   by   the   neglect   of  discipline,  our 

pad  endeaFOurs  would  not  succeed.'**   These  remark- 

aUe  words  of  so  godly  and  so  eminent  a  man  at  his 

dnih.  as  they  are  related  by  a  sufficient  and  well- 

kaown  witness,  who  heard  them,  and  inserted  by  Thu- 

am  into  his  g'raTe  and  serious  history ;  so  ought  they 

li  be  chiefly  considered  by  that  nation,  for  whose  sake 

tWy  were  uttered,  and  more  especially  by  that  general 

eDflBcil,  which  represents  the  body  of  that  nation.     If 

thocfere  the  book,  or  this  part  thereof,  for  necessary 

be  now  reTived  and  recommended  to  the  use  of 

Ail  undisciplined   age;  it  hence  appears,  that  these 

Rwms  hare  not  erred  in  the  choice  of  a  fit  patronage 

6r  a  discourse   of  such   importance.     But  why  the 

iMe  tractate  is  not  here  brought  entire,  but  this  mat- 

k  of  dtTorcenient  selected  in  particular,  to  prevent  the 

fti  speed  of  some  misinterpreter,  I  hasten  to  disclose. 

Int.  it  will  be  soon  manifest  to  them  who  know  what 

viK  Men  should  know,  that  the  constitution  and  re- 

hiBiliiin  of  a  commonwealth,  if  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 

M  BOt  misreform,  is,  like  a  building,  to  begin  orderly 

tmm  ike  foundation  thereof,  which  is  marriage  and  the 

fanljflo  set  right  first  whatcTcr  is  amiss  therein.  How 

CMlWfe  else  grow  up  a  race  of  warrantable  men,  while 

Ae  hfose  and  home  that  breeds  them  is  troubled  and 

fii^aicled  under  a  bondage  not  of  God*s  constraining, 

wilk  a  natureless  constraint,  (if  bis  most  righteous  judpf. 

■eats  may  be  our  rule,)  but  laid  upon  us  imperiously 

ii  the  wonit  and  weakest  ages  of  knowledge,  by  a  ca- 

Muinl  t^Tanny  of  stupid  and  malicious  monks  ?  who 

haTiD;  rashly  vowed  themselves  to  a  single  life,  which 

they  eoald  not  undergo,  invented  new  fetters  to  throw 

«  Matrimony,  that  the  world  thereby  waxing  more 

dfawlnte,  they  also  in  a  general  looseness  mi^ht  sin 

vidi  more  favour.     Next,  there  being  yet  among  many 

a  strange  iniquity  and  pervcrseness  against  all 

divorce,  while  they  will  needs  expound  the 

of  our  Sarionr,  not  duly  by  comparing  other 

as  tbey  must  do  in  the  resolving  of  a  hundred 

scriptures,  hut  by  persisting  deafly  in  the  abrupt 

nd  papistical  way  of  a  literal  apprehension  against 

ike  din^ct  analogy  of  sense,  reason,  law,  and  gospel ; 

il  therefore  may  well  seem  more  than  time,  to  apply 

Ae  found  and  holy  persuasions  of  this  apostolic  man  to 

Ait  part  in  as,  which  is  not  yet  fully  dispossessed  of 

m.  CTTDur  as  absnrd,  as  most  that  we  deplore  in  our 

h&Mlest  adversaries ;  and  to  let  his  authority  and  un- 

mswerable  resigns  be  vulgarly  known,  that  cither  his 

■■■e,  or  the  force  of  his  doctrine,  may  work  a  whole- 

laae  effect.     Lastlv,  I  find  it  clear  to  be  the  author's 

Btcntion,  that  this  pfiint  of  divorcement  should  be  held 

aid  rec  i«ed  as  a  most  necessary  and  prime  part  of 

faripUne  in  every  Christian  government.     And  there- 

•  li  tooL  Cv.  di  obita  Buctri. 


fore  having  reduced  his  model  of  reformation  to  fourteen 
heads,  he  bestows  almost  as  much  time  about  this  one 
point  of  divorce,  as  about  all  the  rest ;  which  also  was 
the  judgment  of  his  heirs  and  learned  friends  in  Ger- 
many, best  acquainted  with  his  meaning;  who  first 
published  this  his  book  by  Oporinus  at  Basil,  (a  city 
for  learning  and  constancy  in  the  true  faith  honourable 
among  the  first,)  added  a  special  note  in  the  title,  **  that 
there  the  reader  should  find  the  doctrine  of  divorce 
handled  so  solidly,  and  so  fully,  as  scarce  the  like  in 
any  writer  of  that  age :"  and  with  this  particular  com- 
mendation they  doubted  not  to  dedicate  the  hook,  as  a 
most  profitable  and  exquisite  discourse,  to  Ciiristian 
the  II Id,  a  worthy  and  pious  king  of  Denmark,  as  the 
author  himself  had  done  before  to  our  Edward  the 
Vlth.  Yet  did  not  Bucer  in  that  volume  only  declare 
what  his  constant  o])inion  was  herein,  but  also  in  his 
comment  upon  Matthew,  written  at  Strasburgh  divers 
years  before,  he  treats  distinctly  and  copiously  the 
same  argument  in  three  several  places ;  touches  it  also 
upon  the  7th  to  the  Romans,  and  promises  the  same 
solution  more  largely  upon  the  first  to  the  Corinthians, 
omitting  no  occasion  to  weed  out  this  last  and  deepest 
mischief  of  the  canon  law,  sown  into  the  opinions  of 
modem  men,  against  the  laws  and  practice  both  of 
God's  chosen  people,  and  the  best  primitive  times. 
Wherein  his  faithfulness  and  powerful  evidence  pre- 
vailed so  far  with  all  the  church  of  Strasburgh,  that 
they  published  this  doctrine  of  divorce  as  an  article  of 
their  confession,  after  they  had  taught  so  eight  and 
twenty  years,  through  all  those  times,  when  that  city 
flourished,  and  excelled  most,  both  in  religion,  learn- 
ing, and  government,  under  those  first  restorers  of 
the  gospel  there,  Zelius,  Hedio,  Capito,  Fagius,  and 
those  who  incomparably  then  governed  the  common- 
wealth, Farrerus  and  Sturniius.  If  therefore  God  in 
the  former  age  found  out  a  sen'ant,  and  by  whom  he 
had  converted  and  reformed  many  a  city,  bv  him 
thought  good  to  restore  the  most  needful  doctrine  of 
divorce  from  rigorous  and  harmful  mistakes  on  the 
right  hand ;  it  can  be  no  strange  thing,  if  in  this  age 
he  stir  up  by  whatsoever  means  whom  it  pleases  him, 
to  take  in  hand  and  maintain  the  same  assertion. 
Certainly  if  it  be  in  man's  discerning  to  sever  provi- 
dence from  chance,  I  could  allege  many  instances, 
wherein  there  would  appear  cause  to  esteem  of  me  no 
other  than  a  passive  instrument  under  some  power  and 
counsel  higher  and  better  than  can  be  human,  working 
to  a  general  good  in  the  whole  course  of  this  matter. 
For  that  I  owe  no  light,  or  leading  received  from  any 
man  in  the  discovery  of  this  truth,  what  time  I  first 
undertook  it  in  "  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
vorce," and  had  only  the  infallible  grounds  of  Scripture 
to  be  my  guide ;  he  who  tries  the  inmost  heart,  and 
saw  with  what  severe  industry  and  examination  of 
myself  I  set  down  every  period,  will  be  my  witness. 
When  I  had  almost  finished  the  first  edition,  I  chanced 
to  read  in  the  notes  of  Hugo  Grotius  upon  the  6th  of 
Matthew,  whom  I  straight  understood  inclining  to 
reasonable  terms  in  this  controversy :  and  something 
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he  whispered  rather  than  disputed  about  the  law  of 
charity,  and  the  true  end  of  wedloclc.    Glad  therefore 
of  such  an  able  assistant,  however  at  much  distance,  I 
retolFcd  at  length  to  put  off  into  this  wild  and  calum- 
nious world.    For  God,  it  seems,  intended  to  prove  me, 
whether  I  durst  alone  take  up  a  rigfbtful  cause  against 
a  world  of  disesteem,  and  found  I  durst.    My  name  I 
did  not  publish,  as  not  willing  it  should  sway  the  reader 
either  for  me  or  against  me.    But  when  I  was  told  that 
the  style,  which  what  it  ails  to  be  so  soon  distinguish- 
able I  cannot  tell,  was  known  by  most  men,  and  that 
some  of  the  clergy  began  to  inveigh  and  exclaim  on 
what  I  was  credibly  informed  they  had  not  read ;  I 
took  it  then  for  my  proper  season,  both  to  shew  them  a 
name  that  could  easily  contemn  such  an  indiscreet  kind 
of  censure,  and  to  reinforce  the  question  with  a  more 
accurate  diligence :  that  if  any  of  them  would  be  so 
good  as  to  leave  railing,  and  to  let  us  hear  so  much  of 
his  learning  and  christian  wisdom,  as  will  be  strictly 
demanded  of  him  in  his  answering  to  this  problem,  care 
was  had  he  should  not  spend  his  preparations  agfainst 
a  nameless  pamphlet     By  this  time  I  had  learned  that 
Panlus  Fagius,  one  of  the  chief  divines  in  Germany, 
sent  for  by  Frederic  the  Palatine,  to  reform  his  domin- 
ion, and  after  that  invited  hither  in  King  Edward's 
days,  to  be  a  professor  of  divinity  in  Cambridge,  was 
of  the  same  opinion  touching' divorce,  which  these  men 
so  lavishly  traduced  in  me.    What  I  found,  I  inserted 
where  fittest  place  was,  thinking  sure  they  would  re- 
spect so  grave  an  author,  at  least  to  the  moderating  of 
their  odious  inferences.    And  haying  now  perfected  a 
second  edition,  I  referred  the  judging  thereof  to  your 
high  and  impartial  sentence,  honoured  lords  and  com- 
mons !  For  I  was  confident,  if  any  thing  generous,  any 
tiling  noble,  and  above  the  multitude,  were  left  yet  in 
the  spirit  of  England ;  it  could  be  no  where  sooner 
found,  and  no  where  sooner  understood,  than  in  that 
house  of  justice  and  true  liberty,  where  ye  sit  in  coun- 
cil.    Nor  doth  the  event  hitherto,  for  some  reasons 
which  I  shall  not  here  deliver,  fail  me  of  what  I  con- 
ceived so  highly.     Nevertheless,  being  far  otherwise 
dealt  with  by  some,  of  whose  profession  and  supposed 
knowledge  I  had  better  hope,  and  esteemed  the  deviser 
of  a  new  and  pernicious  paradox ;  I  felt  no  difference 
within  me  from  that  peace  and  firmness  of  mind,  which 
is  of  nearest  kin  to  patience  and  contentment :  both  for 
that  I  knew  I  had  divulged  a  truth  linked  inseparably 
with  the  most  fundamental  rules  of  Christianity,  to 
stand  or  fall  together,  and  was  not  uninformed,  that 
divers  learned  and  judicious  men  testified  their  daily 
approbation  of  the  book.     Yet  at  length  it  hath  pleased 
God,  who  had  already  given  me  satisfaction  in  myself, 
to  afford  me  now  a  means  whereby  I  may  be  fully 
justified  also  in  the  eyes  of  men.    When  the  book  had 
been  now  the  second  time  set  forth  well-nigh  three 
months,  as  I  best  remember,  I  then  first  came  to  hear 
that  Martin  Bucer  had  written  much  concerning  di- 
vorce :  whom,  earnestly  turning  over,  I  soon  perceived, 
but  not  without  amazement,  in  the  same  opinion,  con- 
firmed with  the  same  reasons  which  in  that  published 
book,  without  the  help  or  imitation  of  any  precedent 


writer,  I  had  laboured  oat,  and  laid  toge^cr.    K«C 

that  there  is  some  difference  in  the  handKBg,  m 

order,  and  the  number  of  argnments,  but  still  agrca 

in  the  same  conclusion.    So  as  I  may  jostly  Kntd 

mine  own  mind  with  due  acknowledgment  of  am 

ance  from  above,  which  led  me,  not  ••  a  leaner,  1 

as  a  collateral  teacher,  to  a  sympathy  of  jodga 

with  no  less  a  man  than  Martin  Buoer.    And  ha 

our  tiling  here  below  arrive  him  where  he  ia,  doea  i 

repent  him  to  see  that  point  of  knowledge,  which 

first  and  with  an  unchecked  freedom  preached  to  thi 

more  knowing  times  of  England,  now  foaod  ao  mac 

sary,  though  what  he  admonished  were  kat  out  of « 

memory;  yet  that  God  doth  now  again  create  the  an 

doctrine  in  another  unwritten  table,  and  raiaea  k 

immediately  out  of  his  pure  oracle  to  the  oonvineow 

of  a  perverse  age,  eager  in  the  reformation  of 

and  ceremonies,  but  in  realities  as  traditional 

igfnorant  as  their  forefathers.    I  would  ask  now  I 

foremost  of  my  profound  accusers,  whether  they  di 

affirm  that  to  be  licentious,  new,  and  dangerous,  wki 

Martin  Bucer  so  often  and  so  urgently  avouched  la 

most  lawful,  most  necessary,  and  moat  christian,  wi 

out  the  least  blemish  to  his  good  name,  among  aQ  I 

worthy  men  of  that  age,  and  since,  who  teatify  so  h%i 

of  him  ?  If  they  dare,  they  must  then  set  up  an  amgH 

of  their  own  against  all  those  churches  and  saiata  v 

honoured  him  without  this  exception :  if  they  dares 

how  can  they  now  make  that  licentious  doctrine  in  a 

other,  which  was  never  blamed  or  confuted  in  Baa 

or  in  Fagius  ?    The  truth  is,  there  will  he  due  to  tk 

for  this  their  unadvised  rashness  the  best  donative  ll 

can  be  given  them;  I  mean,  a  round  reproof;  M 

that  where  they  thought  to  be  most  magisterial,  tk 

have  displayed  their  own  want,  both  of  reading,  m 

of  judgment     First,  to  be  so  unacquainted  in  tl 

writings  of  Bucer,  which  are  so  obvious  and  ao  bmI 

in  their  own  faculty ;  next,  to  be  so  caught  in  a  pray 

dicating  weakness,  as  to  condemn  that  for  lewd,  whk 

(whether  they  knew  or  not)  these  elect  serraati  i 

Christ  commended  for  lawful ;  and  for  new,  that  wUi 

was  taught  by  these  almost  the  first  and  grealeit  ai 

ihcrs  of  reformation,  who  were  never  taxed  fiir  i 

teaching;  and  dedicated  without  scruple  to  a  ny: 

pair  of  the  first  reforming  kings  in  christendoa^  m 

confessed  in  tlie  public  confession  of  a  mostorthodoxiB 

church  and  state  in  Germany.    This  is  also  aaolhi 

fault  which  I  must  tell  them ;  that  they  have  aloi 

now  almost  this  whole  year  clamouring  afar  off,  whi 

the  book  hath  been  twice  printed,  twice  brought  ij 

and  never  once  vouchsafed  a  friendly  conference  wil 

the  author,  who  would  be  glad  and  thankful  to  I 

shown  an  errour,  either  by  private  dispute,  or  poU 

answer,  and  could  retract,  as  well  as  wise  men  belli 

him ;  might  also  be  worth  the  gaining,  aa  one  wl 

heretofore  hath  done  good  service  to  the  church  k 

their  own  confession.     Or  if  he  be  obstinate,  their  eoi 

futalion  would  have  rendered  him  without  excuse,  ai 

reclaimed  others  of  no  mean  parts,  who  incline  to  hi 

opinion.     But  now  their  work  is  more  than  doubled 

and  how  they  will  hold  up  their  heads  against  ih 
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■■ddcn  aspect  of  them  two  great  and  rererend  saints, 
tliej  hare  defamed,  how  thej  will  make  g^ood 
eensoringr  of  that,  for  a  novelty  of  licence,  which 
comtantlj  taught  to  be  a  pure  and  holj  law  of 
Chiist^  kingdom,  let  them  adrise.    For  against  these 
mf  adTcnaries,  who,  before  the  examining  of  a  pro- 
paanded  truth  in  a  fit  time  of  reformation,  have  had  the 
ce  to  oppose  naught  else  but  their  blind  re- 
and  surmises,  that  a  single  innocence  might 
Mt  he  oppressed  and  overbom  by  a  crew  of  mouths, 
ftr  Ac  restoring  of  a  law  and  doctrine  falsely  and  un- 
kmedlj  reputed  new  and  scandalous;  God,  that  I 
■ly  crer  magnify  and  record  this  his  gocxlness,  hath 
■eipcctedly  raised  up  as  it  were  from  the  dead  more 
An  oae  fimcHis  light  of  the  first  reformation,  to  bear 
,    witym  with  me,  and  to  do  me  honour  in  that  very 
L   Aiag,  wherein  these  men  thought  to  have  blotted  me ; 
od  bath  given  them  the  proof  of  a  capacity,  which  they 
,  mmiing  equal,  and  authentic  with  some  of 
chiefest  masters  unthought  of,  and  in  a  point  of 
■cest  moment.     However,  if  wc  know  at  all  when  to 
■eribe  the  occurrences  of  this  life  to  the  work  of  a 
i  fecial  Providence,  as  nothing  is  more  usual  in  the 
tolk  of  good  men,  what  can  be  more  like  to  a  special 
Photidence  of  God,  than  in  the  first  reformation  of 
Emland,  that  this  question  of  divorce,  as  a  main  thing 
II  be  rwtored  to  just  freedom,  was  written,  and  seri- 
I  shIv  commended  to  Edward  the  Vlth,  by  a  man  called 
F  ftmi  snother  country  to  be  the  instructor  of  our  na- 
f    tin;  nd  ncvw  in  this  present  renewing  of  the  church 
'     nl  eommonwealth,  which  we  pray  may  be  more 
fartag,tfaat  the  same  question  should  be  again  treated 
nd  presented  to  this  parliament,  by  one  enabled  to 
■e  the  same  reasons  without  the  least  sight  or  know- 
U^  of  what  was  done  before  ?  It  were  no  trespass, 
krdt  ud  commons !   though  something  of  less  note 
wen  ittiibuted  to  the  ordering  of  a  heavenly  power ; 
this  ^SFstion  therefore  of  such  prime  concernment  botli 
to  christian  and  civil  welfare,  in  such  an  extraordinary 
mnaer,  not  recovered,  but  plainly  twice  bom  to  these 
burr  ages,  as  from  a  divine  hand  I  tender  to  your  ac< 
cepunre,  and  most  considerate  thoughts.     Think  not 
Alt  God  raised  up  in  vain  a  man  of  greatest  authority 
ia  ike  church,  tb  tell  a  trivial  and  licentious  tale  in  the 
cui  of  that  good  prince,  and  to  bequeath  it  as  his  last 
win  and  testament,  nay  rather  as  the  testament  and 
royal  law  of  Christ,  to  this  nation ;  or  that  it  should  of 
ilKlf,  afVer  so  many  years,  as  it  were  in  a  new  field 
where  it  was  never  sown,  grow  up  again  as  a  vicious 
fUai  in  the  mind  of  another,  who  had  spoke  honestest 
thiagi  to  the  nation ;  though  he  knew  not  that  what  his 
yeath  then  reasoned  without  a  pattern  had  been  heard 
afaeidy.  and  well  allowed  from  the  gravity  and  worth 
of  Martin  Bocer:  till  meeting  with  the  envy  of  men 
ignorant  in  their  own  undertaken  calling,  G(»d  directed 
kim  to  the  forgotten  writings  of  this  faithful  evange- 
b  xtt  he  his  defence  and  warrant  against  the  srross 
imputation  of  broaching  licence.     Ye  arc  now  in  the 
fWious  way  tii  high  virtue,  and  matchless  deeds,  trnst- 
td  with  a  mwt  inestimable  trust,  the  asserting  of  our 
yax  libcnie».  Ye  have  a  nation  that  expects  now,  and  I 


from  mighty  suflerings  aspires  to  be  the  example  of  all 
Christendom  to  a  perfcctest  reforming.  Dare  to  be  as 
great,  as  ample,  and  as  eminent  in  the  fair  progress  of 
your  noble  designs,  as  the  full  and  goodly  stature  of 
truth  and  excellence  itself;  as  unlimited  by  petty  pre- 
cedents and  copies,  as  your  unquestionable  calling  from 
Heaven  gives  ye  power  to  be.  What  are  all  our  public 
immunities  and  privileges  worth,  and  how  shall  it  be 
judged,  that  we  fight  for  them  with  minds  worthy  to 
enjoy  them,  if  we  suffer  ourselves  in  the  mean  while 
not  to  understand  the  most  important  freedom,  that 
God  and  nature  hath  given  us  in  the  family;  which 
no  wise  nation  ever  wanted,  till  the  popery  and  super- 
stition of  some  former  ages  attempted  to  remove  and 
alter  divine  and  most  prudent  laws  for  human  and 
most  imprudent  canons  :  whereby  good  men  in  the 
best  portion  of  their  lives,  and  in  that  ordinance  of  God 
which  entitles  them  from  the  beginning  to  most  just 
and  requisite  contentments,  are  compelled  to  civil  in- 
dignities, which  by  the  law  of  Moses  bad  men  were  not 
compelled  to  ?  Be  not  bound  about,  and  straitened  in 
the  spacious  wisdom  of  your  free  spirits,  by  the  scanty 
and  unadcquate  and  inconsistent  principles  of  such  as 
condemn  others  for  adhering  to  traditions,  and  are  them- 
selves the  prostrate  worshippers  of  custom  ;  and  of 
such  a  tradition  as  they  can  deduce  from  no  antiquity, 
but  from  the  rudest  and  thickest  barbarism  of  anti- 
christian  times.  But  why  do  I  anticipate  the  more  ac- 
ceptable and  prevailing  voice  of  learned  Bucer  himself, 
the  pastor  of  nations?  And  O  that  I  could  set  him  liv- 
ing before  ye  in  that  doctrinal  chair,  where  once  the 
Icamcdest  of  England  thought  it  no  disparagement  to 
sit  at  his  feet !  He  would  be  such  a  pilot,  and  such  a 
father  to  ye,  as  ye  would  soon  find  tlie  difference  of  his 
hand  and  skill  upon  the  helm  of  reformation.  Nor  do 
I  forget  that  faithful  associate  of  his  labours,  Paulus 
Fagius;  for  these  their  great  names  and  merits,  how 
precious  soever,  God  hath  now  joined  with  nic  neces- 
sarily, in  the  good  or  evil  report  of  this  doctrine,  which 
I  leave  with  you.  It  was  writleu  to  a  religious  king 
of  this  land ;  written  earnestly  as  a  main  matter  where- 
in this  kingdom  needed  a  reform,  if  it  pur])(»sed  to  be 
the  kingdom  of  Christ :  written  by  him,  who  if  any, 
since  the  days  of  Luther,  merits  to  he  counted  the  apos- 
tle of  the  church :  whose  unwearied  pains  and  watch- 
ing for  our  sakes,  as  they  spent  him  quickly  hero  among 
us,  so  did  they,  during  the  shortness  of  his  life,  incre- 
dibly promote  the  gospel  through(»ut  this  realm.  The 
authority,  the  learning,  the  godliness  of  this  man  con- 
sulted with,  is  able  to  outbalance  all  that  the  lightness 
of  a  vulgar  opposition  can  bring  to  counterpoise.  I 
leave  him  also  as  my  complete  surety  and  testimonial, 
if  truth  he  not  the  best  witness  to  itself,  that  what  1 
formerly  presented  to  your  reading  on  this  subject, 
was  good,  and  just,  and  honest,  not  licentious.  Not 
tliat  I  have  now  more  confidence  by  the  addition  of 
these  great  authors  to  my  party:  for  what  I  wrote 
was  not  my  opinion,  but  my  knowledge;  even  then 
when  I  eould  trace  no  finitstep  in  the  way  I  went.- 
nor  that  I  think  to  win  upon  >()ur  n|)))r(;liensi<>iis  with 
numbers  and  with  nauK's,  rather  tiian  with  reasons ; 
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yet  certainly  the  worst  of  my  detractors  will  not  except 
against  so  good  a  bail  of  my  integrity  and  judgment, 
as  now  appears  for  me.  Tbey  must  else  put  in  the 
fame  of  Bucer  and  of  Fag^ns,  as  my  accomplices  and 
confederates,  into  the  same  indictment;  they  must  dig 
up  the  gocxl  name  of  these  prime  worthies,  (if  their 
names  could  be  erer  buried,)  they  must  dig  them  up 
and  brand  them  as  the  papists  did  their  bodies ;  and 
those  their  pure  unblamable  spirits,  which  live  not 
only  in  heaven,  but  in  their  writings,  they  must  attaint 
with  new  attaintures,  which  no  protestant  ever  before 
aspersed  them  with.  Or  if  perbaps  we  may  obtain  to 
get  our  appeachment  new  drawn  a  writ  of  errour,  not 
of  libertinism,  that  those  two  principal  readers  of  refor- 
mation may  not  now  come  to  be  sued  in  a  bill  of 
licence,  to  the  scandal  of  our  chnreb ;  the  brief  result 
wiU  be,  that  for  the  errour,  if  their  own  works  be  not 
thought  sufficient  to  defend  them,  their  lives  yet,  who 
will  be  ready,  in  a  fair  and  christianly  discussive  way, 


to  debate  and  sift  this  mtter  lo  Ihe 
learning  and  religion,  in  hiB  thai  bImII  Isf 
errour,  either  upon  Martin  Boeer,  «r  «bj 
opinion.    If  this  be  not  enoagli  lo  ^oaliljr 
dacers,and  that  they  think  itmoR  lor  the 
virulence,  not  to  recant  the  injniea  thej  kave 
me,  I  shall  not,  for  much  more  distmlMiiM 
can    bring    me,    intermit   the 
thoughts,  which  may  render  me  bert 
to  this  age,  or,  if  it  ao  kappen,  to  posterity ; 
the  fair  path,  which  your  iUurtrioiia 
noured  lords  and  commons!    egaiiist  the 
tyranny  have  opened;   and  depending  eo 
happy  successes  in  the  hopes  that  I  have 
either  of  myself,  or  of  the  nation, 
conclude  me  one  who  most  affectioDatelj 
awaits  the  prosperous  issue  of  your  noble  and 
counsels. 

JOBW 
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CHAP.  XV. 

7^f  seventh  law  of  the  tanctifying  and  ordering  of 
marriage.     That  the  ordering  of  marriage  belongs 
to  the  civil  power.     That  the  popes  have  evaded  hy 
fraud  and  force  the  ordering  of  marriage. 

Besides  these  things,  Christ  our  king,  and  his 
churches,  require  from  your  sacred  majesty,  that  you 
would  take  upon  you  the  just  care  of  marriages.  For 
it  is  unspeakable  how  many  good  consciences  are 
hereby  cutansfled,  afflicted,  and  in  danger,  because 
there  are  no  just  laws,  no  speedy  way  constituted  ac- 
cording to  God's  w(»rd,  touching  this  holy  society  and 
fountain  of  mankind.  For  seeing  matrimony  is  a  civil 
thing,  men,  that  they  may  rightly  contract,  inviolably 
keep,  and  not  without  extreme  necessity  dissolve  mar< 
riage,  are  not  only  to  be  taught  by  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church,  but  also  are  to  be  acquitted, 
aided,  and  compelled  by  laws  and  judicature  of  the 
commonwealth.  Which  thing  pious  emperors  acknow- 
ledging, and  therein  framing  themselves  to  the  law  of 
nations,  gave  laws  both  of  contracting  and  preserving, 
and  also  where  an  unhappy  need  required,  of  divorcing 
marriages.    As  may  be  seen  in  the  code  of  Justinian, 


the  5th  book,  from  the  beginning  throogfa  twcal 
titles.    And  in  the  authentic  of  Justinian  the  S2d9 
some  others. 

But  the  Antichrists  of  Rome,  to  get  the 
power  into  their  own  hands,  first  by  firandnleat 
sion,  afterwards  by  force,  drew  to  themselves  the 
authority  of  determining  and  judging  as  well  ia 
monial  causes,  as  in  most  other  matters, 
hath  been  long  believed,  that  the  care  and  { 
thereof  doth  not  belong  to  the  civfl  magisftrate. 
where  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  received,  the  laws  of. 
tichrist  should  be  rejected.  If  therefore  kings  wmk  gopjj 
vemors  take  not  this  care,  by  the  power  of  law  mtt'- 
justice,  to  provide  that  marriages  be  piously  contndiiy 
religiously  kept,  and  lawfully  dissolved,  if  need  itufum^ 
who  sees  not  what  confusion  and  trouble  is  bram^M 
upon  this  holy  society ;  and  what  a  rack  is 
even  for  many  of  the  best  consciences,  while  they  \ 
no  certain  laws  to  follow,  no  justice  to  implore,  if 
intolerable  thing  happen  ?  And  how  much  it 
the  honour  and  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  that 
riages,  according  to  the  will  of  Christ,  be  made, 
taincd,  and  not  without  just  cause  dissolTed» 
understands  not?  For  unless  that  fmX  and 
society  of  man  and  woman  be  purely  constitalB^  tirtj 
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d  diMipliiie  mttj  be  upheld  bj  tbem  according^ 
law,  bow  am  we  expect  a  race  of  good  men  ? 

*  Bajettj  tberefoie  know,  that  this  is  your 
1  in  tbe  finl  place,  to  reassome  to  yourself  the 
sring'  of  matrimonj,  and  by  firm  laws  to 
and  delend  tbe  religion  of  this  first  and  dirine 
nong'  men,  as  aU  wise  lavrgiTers  of  old,  and 
emperon,  have  carefully  done. 

ro  next  cbapien,  because  they  chiefly  treat 
degrees  of  consanguinity  and  afiinity,  I  omit ; 
n^  down  a  pass^^e  or  two  concerning  the  ju- 
rs  of  Moaes,  bow  fit  they  be  for  Christians  to 
iber  than  any  other. 

CH^P.  XVII,  towards  the  end. 

-CSS  that  we,  being  ftee  in  Christ,  are  not 
the  ciTil  laws  of  Moses  in  every  circumstance ; 
^  no  laws  can  be  more  honest,  just,  and  whole- 
Q  those  which  God  himself  gave,  who  is  eter- 
m  and  goodness,  I  see  not  why  Christians,  in 
lich  no  less  appertain  to  them,  ought  not  to 
i  laws  of  God,  rather  than  of  any  men.  We 
»  use  circumcision,  sacrifice,  and  those  bodily 
prescribed  to  the  Jews ;  yet  by  these  things 
igiitly  learn,  with  what  purity  and  devotion 
dsm  and  the  Lord*s  supper  should  be  ad- 
i  and  received.  How  much  more  is  it  our  duty 

*  diligently  what  the  Lord  hath  commanded, 
bt  by  the  examples  of  his  people  concerning 
,  whereof  we  have  the  use  no  less  than  they ! 
!eause  this  same  worthy  author  hath  another 
o  this  purpose,  in  his  comment  upon  Matthew, 
L9,  I  here  insert  it  from  p.  46. 

ire  have  need  of  civil  laws,  and  the  power  of 
^,  it  will  be  wisest  not  to  contemn  those 
f  Moses;  but  seriously  rather  to  consider 
meaning  of  God  was  in  them,  what  he  chiefly 
and  how  much  it  might  be  to  the  good  of 
tion,  if  they  would  borrow  thence  their  man- 
X9veming  the  commonwealth;  yet  freely  all 
id  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  For  what  Solon, 
or  Aristotle,  what  lawyers  or  Ceesars  could 
ler  laws  than  God  ?  And  it  is  no  light  argu- 
it  many  magistrates  at  this  day  do  not  enough 
•dg^  tbe  kingdom  of  Christ,  though  they 
em  most  christian,  in  that  they  govern  their 
laws  so  diverse  from  those  of  Moses. 
Ith  chapter  I  only  mention  as  determining  a 
here  in  question,  that  marriage  without  con- 
arents  ought  not  to  be  held  good ;  yet  with 
ification  fit  to  be  known. 
r  parents  admit  not  the  honest  desires  of  their 
bat  shall  persist  to  abuse  the  power  they  have 
D ;  they  are  to  be  mollified  by  admonitions, 
V,  and  persuasions,  first  of  their  friends  and 
next  of  the  church-elders.  Whom  if  still  tlie 
rats  refuse  to  hear,  then  ought  the  magistrate 
ose  his  power :  lest  any  by  the  evil  mind  of 
ents  be  detained  from  marriage  longer  than  is 
ibrced  to  an  nnworthy  match :  in  which  case 


the  Roman  laws  also  provided.    C.  de  Nupt  1.  11, 
13, 26. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Whether  it  may  be  permitted  to  revoke  the  promise  of 

marriage. 

Here  ariseth  another  question  concerning  contracts, 
when  they  ought  to  be  unchangeable?  for  religious 
emperors  decreed,  that  the  contract  was  not  indissolu- 
ble, until  the  spouse  were  brought  home,  and  the  so- 
lemnities performed.  They  thought  it  a  thing  un- 
worthy of  divine  and  human  equity,  and  the  due  con- 
sideration of  man's  infirmity  in  deliberating  and  de- 
termining, when  space  is  given  to  renounce  other  con- 
tracts of  much  less  moment,  which  are  not  yet  con- 
firmed before  the  magistrate,  to  deny  that  to  the  most 
weighty  contract  of  marriage,  which  requires  the  great- 
est care  and  consultation.  Yet  lest  such  a  covenant 
should  be  broken  for  no  just  cause,  and  to  the  injuiy 
of  that  person  to  whom  marriage  was  promised,  they 
decreed  a  fine,  that  he  who  denied  marriage  to  whom 
he  had  promised,  and  for  some  cause  not  approved  by 
the  judges,  should  pay  the  double  of  that  pledge  which 
was  given  at  making  sure,  or  as  much  as  the  judge 
should  pronounce  might  satisfy  the  damage,  or  the 
hinderance  of  either  party.  It  being  most  certain, 
that  ofUimes  after  contract  just  and  honest  causes  of 
departing  from  promise  come  to  be  known  and  found 
out,  it  cannot  be  other  than  the  duty  of  pious  princes, 
to  give  men  the  same  liberty  of  unpromising  in  these 
cases,  as  pious  emperors  granted:  especially  where 
there  is  only  a  promise,  and  not  carnal  knowledge. 
And  as  there  is  no  true  marriage  between  them,  who 
agree  not  in  true  consent  of  mind ;  so  it  will  be  the 
part  of  godly  magistrates,  to  procure  that  no  matri- 
mony be  among  their  subjects,  but  what  is  knit  with 
love  and  consent.  And  though  your  majesty  be  not 
bound  to  the  imperial  laws,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
christian  king,  to  embrace  and  follow  whatever  he 
knows  to  be  any  where  piously  and  justly  constituted, 
and  to  be  honest,  just,  and  well-pJeasing  to  his  people. 
But  why  in  God's  law  and  the  examples  of  his  saints 
nothing  hereof  is  read,  no  marvel ;  seeing  his  ancient 
people  had  power,  yea  a  precept,  that  whoso  could  not 
bend  his  mind  to  the  true  love  of  his  wife,  should  give 
her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  send  her  from  him,  though 
after  carnal  knowledge  and  long  dwelling  togethe^^ 
This  is  enough  to  authorize  a  godly  prince  in  that  in- 
dulgeuce  which  he  gives  to  the  changing  of  a  con- 
tract ;  both  because  it  is  certainly  the  invention  of 
Antichrist,  that  tbe  promise  of  marriage  de  prsesenti, 
as  they  call  it,  should  be  indissoluble,  and  because  it 
should  be  a  prinoe's  care,  that  matrimony  be  so  joined, 
as  God  ordained ;  which  is,  that  every  one  should  love 
his  wife  with  such  a  love  as  Adam  expressed  to  Eve : 
so  as  we  may  hope,  that  they  who  marry  may  become 
one  flesh,  and  one  also  in  the  Lord. 

CHAP.  XX. 
Concerns  only  the  celebration  of  marriage. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 
Tike  mernns  ofpreservmg  nutrriage  holy  and  pure. 

Now  nnce  there  oug^fat  not  to  be  less  care,  that  mar- 
riage be  religiously  kept,  than  that  it  be  pionslj  and 
deliberately  contracted,  it  will  be  meet,  that  to  erery 
church  be  ordained  certain  grave  and  godly  men,  who 
may  have  this  care  upon  them,  to  obsenre  whether  the 
husband  bear  himself  wisely  toward  the  wife,  loving, 
and  inciting  her  to  all  piety,  and  the  other  duties  of 
this  life ;  and  whether  the  wife  be  subject  to  her  hus- 
band, and  study  to  be  truly  a  meet  help  to  him,  as  first 
to  all  godliness,  so  to  every  other  use  of  life.  And  if 
they  shall  find  each  to  other  failing  of  their  duty,  or 
the  one  long  absent  from  the  other  without  just  and 
ui^nt  cause,  or  giving  suspicion  of  irreligious  and 
impure  life,  or  of  living  in  manifest  wickedness,  let  it 
be  admonished  them  in  time.  And  if  their  authority 
be  contemned,  let  the  names  of  such  contemners  be 
brought  to  the  mag^trate,  who  may  use  punishment 
to  compel  such  violators  of  marriage  to  their  duty,  that 
they  may  abstain  from  all  probable  suspicion  of  trans- 
gressing; and  if  they  admit  of  suspect^  company,  the 
mag^trate  is  to  forbid  them ;  whom  they  not  therein 
obeying,  are  to  be  punished  as  adulterers,  according  to 
the  law  of  Justinian^  Authent  117.  For  if  holy  wed- 
lock, the  fountain  and  seminary  of  good  subjects,  be 
not  vigilantly  preserved  from  all  blots  and  disturbances,, 
what  can  be  hoped,  as  I  said  before,  of  the  springing 
up  of  good  men,  and  a  right  reformation  of  the  com- 
monwealth ?  We  know  it  is  not  enough  for  Christians 
to  abstain  from  foul  deeds,  but  from  the  appearance 
and  suspicion  thereof. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  lawfid  divorce^  what  the  ancient  churcke»  have 

thought. 

Now  we  shall  speak  about  that  dissolving  of  matri- 
mony, which  may  be  approved  in  the  sight  of  God,  if 
any  grievous  necessity  require.  In  which  thing  the 
Roman  antichrists  have  knit  many  a  pernicious  entan- 
glement to  distressed  consciences :  for  that  they  might 
here  also  exalt  themselves  above  God,  as  if  they  would 
be  wiser  and  chaster  than  God  himself  is ;  for  no  cause, 
honest  or  necessary,  will  they  permit  a  final  divorce : 
in  the  mean  while,  whoredoms  and  adulteries,  and  worse 
things  than  these,  not  only  tolerating  in  themselves 
and  others,  but  cherishing  and  throwing  men  headlong 
into  these  evils.  For  although  they  also  disjoin  mar- 
ried persons  from  board  and  bed,  that  is,  from  all  con- 
jugal society  and  communion,  and  this  not  only  for 
adultery,  but  for  ill  usage,  and  matrimonial  duties  de- 
nied ;  yet  they  forbid  those  thus  parted,  to  join  in  wed- 
lock with  others :  but,  as  I  said  before,  any  dishonest 
associating  they  permit  And  they  pronounce  the 
bond  of  marriage  to  remain  between  those  whom  they 
have  thus  separated.  As  if  the  bond  of  marriage,  God 
so  teaching  and  pronouncing,  were  not  such  a  league 
as  binds  the  married  couple  to  all  society  of  life,  and 
communion  in  divine  and  human  things ;  and  so  asso- 


ciated keeps  them.  Souatliiiig  ukleei  oat 
fathers  they  may  pretend  for  this  tkeir  tynu 
ally  out  of  Austria  and  aoine  ocbam,  wlio 
taken  with  a  preposterous  admiratioii  of  i 
yet  though  these  fathers,  from  the  woids  of 
rightly  understood,  taught  that  it  was  a 
marry  again,  while  the  fbnner  wile  lived 
cause  there  had  been  eitberof  desertioD  or  d 
if  we  mark  the  custom  of  the  church,  and  tl 
judgment  which  both  in  their  times  and  aft 
vailed,  we  shall  perceive,  that  neitber  these 
ever  cast  out  of  the  chureh  any  one  lor  mai 
a  divorce,  approved  by  the  imperial  laws. 

Nor  only  the  first  christian  emperors,  bol 
also,  even  to  Justinian  and  aAer  him,  die 
certain  causes  approved  by  judges,  to  make 
voree ;  which  made  and  confirmed  by  law, 
lawful  to  marry  again ;  which  if  it  oonld  no 
done  without  displeasing  Christ  and  his  chi 
it  would  not  have  been  granted  by  christiai 
nor  had  the  fathers  then  winked  at  those  do 
emperors.  Hence  ye  may  see  that  Jerome  a 
zealous  of  single  life  more  than  enough,  a 
condemnor  of  second  marriage,  though  afte 
of  either  party,  yet,  forced  by  plain  equitj 
Fabiola,  a  noble  matron  of  Rome,  who,  havi 
her  husband  for  just  causes,  was  married  i 
For  that  the  sending  of  a  divorce  to  ber  ho 
not  blameworthy,  he  afiirms  because  the  ma 
nously  vicious ;  and  that  if  an  adulterer's  w 
discanled,  an  adulterous  husband  is  not  t 
But  that  she  married  again,  while  yet  her  hi 
alive ;  he  defends  in  that  the  apostle  hath  si 
better  to  marry  than  to  bum ;"  and  that  yooi 
should  marry,  for  such  was  Fabiola,  and  coi 
main  in  widowhood. 

But  some  one  will  object,  that  Jerome  t 
**  Neither  did  she  know  the  vigour  of  the  gosp 
all  cause  of  nvirrying  is  debarred  from  woi 
their  husbands  live;  and  again,  while  si 
many  wounds  of  Satan,  she  received  one  ei 
aware."  But  let  the  equal  reader  mind  also 
before ;  '*  Because,"  saith  he,  soon  after  the  I 
*^  there  is  a  rock  and  storm  of  slanderers  opp< 
her,  I  will  not  praise  her  converted,  unless 
solve  her  guilty."  For  why  does  he  call  the 
ers,  who  accused  Fabiola  of  marrying  agaii 
not  judge  it  a  matter  of  christian  equity  and 
pass  by  and  pardon  that  fact,  though  in  his  oi 
be  held  it  a  fault  ?  And  what  can  this  mea 
not  praise  her,  unless  1  first  absolve  her?" 
could  he  absolve  her,  but  by  proving  that  Fa 
ther  in  rejecting  her  vicious  husband,  nor  in 
another,  had  committed  such  a  sin,  as  couh 
condemned  .•*  Nay,  he  proves  both  by  evidc 
and  clear  testimonies  of  Scripture,  that  she  a 

This  is  also  hence  understood,  that  Jero: 
vigour  of  the  gospel,  meant  Uiat  height  and 
of  our  Saviour's  precept,  which  might  be  n 
those  that  bum ;  for  he  adds,  *-  But  if  she  1 
in  that  she  remained  not  unmarried,  I  shall  < 
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maj  niale  tlie  necessity.'*  If  then  he  ao 
d  a  neeeasitjr,  as  he  did,  because  she  was 
1  could  not  live  in  widowhood,  certainly  he 
impute  her  second  marriage  to  her  much 
t  when  he  excuses  her  out  of  the  word  of 
lie  not  openly  declare  his  thoughts,  that  the 
riage  of  Fabiola  was  permitted  her  by  the 
t  himself,  for  the  necessity  which  he  suffered, 
1  the  dangerof  fornication,  though  she  went 
iside  from  the  Tigour  of  the  gospel  ?  But  if 
that  Fabiola  did  public  penance  for  her 
riage,  which  was  not  imposed  but  for  great 
s  answered,  she  was  not  enjoined  to  this 
at  did  it  of  her  own  accord,  *'  and  not  till 
scond  husband's  death."  As  in  the  time  of 
e  read  that  many  were  wont  to  do  voluntary 
Mr  small  faults,  which  were  not  liable  to  ex- 
ation. 

CHAP.  XXITI. 

^tarUge  was  panted  hy  the  ancient  fatherty 
cvcm  after  the  vow  of  tingle  life. 

is  testimonies  out  of  Cyprian,  Gellasius,  Epi- 
u,  contented  only  to  relate  what  he  theDce 
ts  to  the  present  purpose. 

•  will  ajr  perhaps,  wherefore  all  this  concerning 
;e  after  tow  of  single  life,  whenas  the  question 

■uriafi^  after  divorce  ?  For  this  reason,  that 
te  it  80  much  moves,  because  some  of  the 
tlhoQgiit  marriage  after  any  kind  of  divorce  to 
dcased  of  our  Saviour,  may  see  that  this  con- 
I  feDowt  DOL  The  fathers  thought  all  marriage 
JWw  to  be  forbidden  of  our  Saviour,  therefore 
^^^i  such  marriage  was  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
rtian-  For  the  same  fathers  judged  it  forbidden 
fiy  tfter  vow ;  yet  such  marriages  they  neither 
^oor  excommunicated  :  for  these  words  of  our 
r,  uhI  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  stood  in  their  way  ; 
iflnot  receire  this  saying,  but  they  to  whom  it  is 

Every  one  bath  his  proper  gift  from  God,  one 
B  manner,  another  after  that.  It  is  better  to 
!iio  to  bum.  I  will  that  younger  widows 
md  the  like. 

e  are  many  canons  and  laws  extant,  whereby 
thev  married,  were  removed  from  their  office, 
ot  read  that  their  marriage  was  dissolved,  as 
i  now-a-days  do,  or  that  they  were  excommu- 
ly  expressly  they  might  communicate  as  lay- 
Lbe  consideration  of  human  infirmity,  and 
Bonics  of  divine  scripture  which  grant  mar- 
;ry  one  that  wants  it,  persuaded  those  fathers 
Diselves  so  humanely  toward  them  who  had 
th  breach  of  vow  to  God,  as  they  believed, 
ivorce  of  that  marriage  wherein  they  were 
r  joined  to  God  ;  who  doubts,  but  that  the 
rs  held  the  like  humanity  was  to  be  afforded 
bo  after  divorce  and  faith  broken  with  men, 
ugbt,  entered  into  a  second  marriage  ?  For 
h  are  also  found  no  less  weak,  and  no  less 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Who  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  granted  marriage 

after  divorce. 

This  is  clear  both  by  what  hath  been  said,  and  by 
that  which  Origen  relates  of  certain  bishops  in  his 
time,  Homil.  7,  in  Matt.  '*  I  know  some,"  saith  he, 
''which  are  over  churches, who  without  Scripture  have 
permitted  the  wife  to  marry  while  her  former  husband 
lived.  And  did  this  aguinst  Scripture,  which  saith,  the 
wife  is  bound  to  her  husband  so  long  as  he  lives ;  and 
she  shall  be  called  an  adulteress,  if,  her  husband  living, 
she  take  another  man;  yet  did  they  not  permit  this 
without  cause,  perhaps  for  the  infirmity  of  such  as  had 
not  continence,  they  permitted  evil  to  avoid  worse." 
Ye  see  Origen  and  the  doctors  of  his  age,  not  without 
all  cause,  permitted  women  afler  divorce  to  marry, 
though  their  former  husbands  were  living ;  yet  writes 
that  they  permitted  against  Scripture.  But  what  cause 
could  they  have  to  do  so,  unless  they  thought  our  Sa- 
viour in  his  precepts  of  divorce  had  so  forbidden,  as 
willing  to  remit  such  perfection  to  hb  weaker  onei, 
cast  into  danger  of  worse  faults  ? 

The  same  thought  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  Ep.  S5,  to 
the  African  bishops  of  Mauritania  Ceesariensis,  wherein 
complaining  of  a  certain  priest,  who  divorcing  his  wife, 
or  being  divorced  by  her,  as  other  copies  have  it,  had 
married  another,  neither  dissolves  the  matrimony,  nor 
excommunicates  him,  only  uupriests  him.  The  fathers 
therefore,  as  we  see,  did  not  simply  and  wholly  con- 
demn marriage  afler  divorce. 

But  as  for  me,  this  remitting  of  our  Saviour^s  pre- 
cepts, which  these  ancients  allow  to  the  infirm  in  marry- 
ing after  vow  and  divorce,  I  can  in  no  ways  admit ; 
for  whatsoever  plainly  consents  not  with  the  command- 
ment, cannot,  I  am  certain,  be  permitted,  or  suffered  in 
any  Christian :  for  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  not  a  tittle  from  the  commandments  of  God  among 
them  who  expect  life  eternal.  Let  us  therefore  con*- 
sider,  and  weigh  the  words  of  our  Lord  concerning 
marriage  and  divorce,  which  he  pronounced  both  by 
himself,  and  by  his  apostle,  and  let  us  compare  them 
with  other  oracles  of  God ;  for  whatsoever  is  contrary 
to  these,  I  shall  not  persuade  the  least  tolerating 
thereof  But  if  it  can  be  taught  to  agree  with  the 
word  of  God,  yea  to  be  commanded,  that  most  men 
may  have  permission  given  them  to  divorce  and  marry 
again,  I  must  prefer  the  authority  of  God's  word  be- 
fore the  opinion  of  fathers  and  doctors,  as  they  them- 
selves teach. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

The  words  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  concerning  divorce,  are  explained.  The 
1st  Axiom,  that  Christ  cmdd  not  condemn  of  adultery, 
that  which  he  once  commanded. 

But  the  words  of  our  Lord,  and  o^  the  Holy  Ghost, 
out  of  which  Austin  and  some  others  of  the  fathers 
think  it  concluded,  that  our  Saviour  forhids  marriage 
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after  any  divorce,  are  these ;  Matt  t.  31, 32, ''  Tt  bath 
been  said,"  &c :  and  Matt  xix.  7,  *•  Tbcy  saj  unto  bim, 
wbjdid  Moses  then  command,"  Sec:  and  Mark  x.  and 
Luke  xvi  Rom.  tH.  1, 2, 3, 1  Cor.  ▼!!.  10, 11.  Hence 
therefore  they  conclude,  that  all  marriage  after  divorce 
IS  caJled  adultery ;  which  to  commit,  being  no  ways  to 
be  tolerated  in  any  Christian,  they  think  it  follows,  that 
second  marriage  is  in  no  case  to  be  permitted  either  to 
the  divorcer,  or  to  the  divorced. 

But  that  it  may  be  more  fully  and  plainly  perceived 
what  force  is  in  this  kind  of  reasoning,  it  will  be  the 
best  course,  to  lay  down  certain  grounds  whereof  no 
Christian  can  doubt  the  truth.  First,  it  is  a  wickedness 
to  suspect,  that  our  Saviour  branded  that  for  adultery, 
which  himself,  in  his  own  law  which  he  came  to  fulfil, 
and  not  to  dissolve,  did  not  only  permit,  but  also  com- 
mand ;  for  by  him,  the  only  mediator,  was  the  whole 
law  of  God  given.  But  that  by  this  law  of  God  mar- 
riage was  permitted  after  any  divorce,  is  certain  by 
Deut  zziv.  1. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

That  God  in  his  Imw  did  not  only  grant,  hU  alto  com- 
mand divorce  to  certain  men, 

Deut.  zxiv.  1,  *^  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife," 
&c.  But  in  Mai.  ii.  15, 16,  is  read  the  Lord*s  com- 
mand to  put  her  away  whom  a  man  hates,  in  these 
words :  **  Take  heed  to  your  spirit,  and  let  none  deal 
injuriously  against  the  wife  of  his  youth.  If  he  bate, 
let  him  put  away,  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  And 
he  shall  hide  thy  violence  with  his  garment,"  that  mar- 
ries her  divorced  by  thee,  "  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 
but  take  heed  to  your  spirit,  and  do  no  injury."  By 
these  testimonies  of  the  divine  law,  we  see,  that  the 
Lord  did  not  only  permit,  but  also  expressly  and  ear- 
nestly commanded  bis  people,  by  whom  he  would  that 
all  holiness  and  faith  of  marriage  covenant  should  be 
observed,  that  he,  who  could  not  induce  his  mind  to 
love  his  wife  with  a  true  conjugal  love,  might  dismiss 
her,  that  she  might  marry  to  another. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

Tlkat  what  the  Lord  permitted  and  commanded  to 
kit  ancient  people  concerning  divorce  belongt  alto  to 
Ckrittiant. 

Now  what  the  Lord  permitted  to  his  first-bom  peo- 
ple, that  certainly  be  could  not  forbid  to  his  own  among 
the  Gentiles,  whom  he  made  coheirs,  and  into  one  body 
with  his  people ;  nor  could  he  ever  permit,  much  less 
command,  au<>bt  that  was  not  good  for  them,  at  least 
so  used  as  he  commanded.  For  being  God,  he  is  not 
changed  as  man.  Which  thing  who  seriously  con- 
siders, bow  can  he  imagine,  that  God  would  make 
that  wicked  to  them  that  believe,  and  serve  him  under 
grace,  which  he  granted  and  commanded  to  them  that 
served  him  under  the  law  ?  Whenas  the  same  causes 
require  the  same  permission.  And  who  that  knows 
but  human  matters,  and  loves  the  truth,  will  deny  that 
■lany  marriages  hang  as  ill  together  now,  as  ever  they 

*  Natlbew  V.  31. 


did  among  the  Jews  ?  So  that  audi  awniagc 
to  torments  than  tme  mairiagvi.  As  the 
Lord  doth  always  sneoour  and  help  the  op| 
he  would  ever  have  it  provided  lor  injuied 
and  wives,  that  under  preteaee  of  the  mmrri 
they  be  not  sold  to  peipetoal  TeiitioM,  inst 
loving  and  comfortable  marriage  dstiea.  A 
as  God  doth  always  detest  hypocrisj  and  Irai 
ther  doth  he  approve  that  among  fais-pe 
should  be  counted  marriage,  whereiB  bouc 
duties  remain,  whereby  the  leagve  of  vi 
chiefly  preserved.  What  inconaideimte  oegk 
God's  law  is  this,  that  I  may  not  eaU  it  won 
that  Christ  our  Lord  would  not  grant  the  si 
dies  both  of  divorce  and  second  marriage  to 
or  to  the  evil,  if  they  will  needs  have  it  so, 
cially  to  the  innocent  and  wronged ;  wbenai 
urgent  causes  remain  as  before,  when  the  ds 
the  church  and  mag^trate  hath  tried  what  ma, 

CHAP.  XXVIIL 

That  our  Lord  Chritt  intended  noi  to  make 
of  marriage  and  divorce,  or  ^  any  civi 
Axiom  2. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  who  determine  of  the 
and  offices  of  Christ  by  the  Holy  Scriptoi 
godly  men  ought  to  do,  that  our  Saviour  u 
took  not  on  him  either  to  give  new  laws  in  ci 
or  to  change  the  old.  But  it  is  certain,  tl 
mony  and  divorce  are  civil  things.  Which 
tian  emperors  knowing,  g^ve  conjugal  law 
served  the  administration  of  them  to  their  ov 
which  no  true  ancient  bishop  ever  condemne 

Our  Saviour  came  to  preach  repentance  a 
sion :  seeing  therefore  those,  who  put  away  tl 
without  any  just  cause,  were  not  touched 
science  of  the  sin,  through  misunderstand ii 
law,  be  recalled  tbem  to  a  right  interprets 
taught,  that  the  woman  in  the  beginning  was 
to  the  man,  that  there  should  be  a  perpeti 
both  in  body  and  spirit :  where  this  is  not,  i 
mony  is  already  broke,  before  there  be  yet  an 
made,  or  second  marriage. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

That  it  it  wicked  to  ttrain  tke  wordt  of  Ckn 

tkeir  purpote. 

Tins  is  his  third  Axiom,  whereof  there  ne( 
plication  here. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

Tliat  all  placet  of  Scripture  about  tke  tame 
to  be  joined,  and  compared,  to  avoid  conir 
Axiom  4. 

This  he  demonstrates  at  large  out  of  sundry 
the  gospel,  and  principally  by  that  prece] 
swearing,*  which,  compared  with  many  pb 
law  and  prophets,  is  a  flat  contradiction  of 
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we  Mlow  sspendtioiitlr  the  letter.  Then  hafing 
pealed  kffieflj  hk  fiwr  axioms,  he  thus  proceeds. 

BXSB  ihinga  Ifaas  pteadmooished,  let  us  inqaire 
t  the  imdoobted  meaniiig  is  of  oar  8a?ioiir*s  words, 
iaqoireaeeoidiBg'  to  the  mle  which  is  ohserred  hj 
earaed  and  good  ami  in  their  expositions ;  that 
iag  fint  to  God,  who  is  the  obIj  opener  of  our 
ti^  we  BUij  first  with  iear  and  reverence  consider 
the  wcMds  oi  oor  SaTionr  touching  this  question. 
t»tkat  we  mmj  conpaiethem  with  all  other  places 
BfCore  treatiBgof  this  matter,  to  see  how  they  con- 
with  oar  SaTionr's  words,  and  those  of  his  apostle. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

[IS  chapter  disputes  against  Austin  and  the  pa- 
who  deoj  second  marriage  even  to  them  who  di- 
ia  case  of  adultery ;  which  because  it  is  not  cou- 
rted among  true  protestants,  but  that  the  inno- 
person  is  easOjr  allowed  to  marry,  I  spare  the 
lating. 

CHAP.  XXXII. 


n/e$i  MdmUertii  aught  to  be  divorced^  and 
mmt  Imwfidlif  he  retained  in  marriage  bg  any  true 


:is  though  he  prore  sufficiently,  yet  I  let  pass, 
■e  this  question  was  not  bandied  in  the  Doctrine 
Discipline  of  Divorce ;  to  which  book  I  bring  so 
I  of  thia  treatise  as  runs  parallel. 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 
Tkmt  adultery  it  to  be  punisked  with  death. 

Its  chapter  also  I  omit  for  the  reason  last  alleged. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

it  is  law f yd  far  a  wife  to  leave  an  adulterer,  and 
to  marry  another  husband, 

tii  is  generally  granted,  and  therefore  excuses  me 
liting  out« 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

aim  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul,  touching 
divorce,  explained. 

T  us  consider  the  answers  of  the  Lord  given  by 
povtle  sererally.     Concerning  the  first,  which  is 

rii-  1,  '•  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  for  I  speak  to 

that  know  the  law,  &c.  Ver.  2,  The  woman  is 
i  by  the  law  to  her  husband  so  long  as  he  liveth." 
it  is  certain,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  no  purpose 
tcrmine  aught  of  marriage,  or  divorce,  but  only  to 

an  example  from  the  common  and  ordinary  law 
edlock,  to  shew,  that  as  no  covenant  holds  either 

being  dead,  so  now  that  we  are  not  bound  to  the 
bat  to  Christ  our  Lord,  seeing  that  through  him 
re  dead  to  sin,  and  to  the  law ;  and  so  joined  to 
t,  that  we  may  bring  forth  fruit  in  him  from  a 
ig  godliness,  and  not  by  the  compulsion  of  law, 
eby  our  sins  are  more  excited,  and  become  more 
Bt  What  therefore  the  Holy  Spirit  here  speaks  of 


matrimony  cannot  be  extended  beyond  the  general 
rule. 

Besides  it  is  manifest,  that  the  apostle  did  allege  the 
law  of  wedlock,  as  it  was  delivered  to  the  Jews ;  for, 
saith  he,  **  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the  law."  They 
knew  no  law  of  God,  but  that  by  Moses,  which  plainly 
grants  divorce  for  several  reasons.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  said,  that  the  apostle  cited  this  general  example  out 
of  the  law,  to  abolish  the  several  exceptions  of  that  law, 
which  God  himself  granted  by  giving  authority  to 
divorce. 

Next,  when  the  apostle  brings  an  example  out  of 
God's  law  concerning  man  and  wife,  it  must  be  neces* 
sary,  that  we  understand  such  for  man  and  wife,  as  are 
so  indeed  according  to  the  same  law  of  God ;  that  is, 
who  are  so  disposed,  as  that  they  are  both  willing  and 
able  to  perform  the  necessary  duties  of  marriage ;  not 
those  who,  under  a  false  title  of  marriage,  keep  them- 
selves mutually  bound  to  injuries  and  disgraces;  for 
such  twain  are  nothing  less  than  lawful  man  and  wife. 

The  like  answer  is  to  be  given  to  all  other  places 
both  of  the  gospel  and  the  apostle,  that  whatever  ex- 
ception may  be  proved  out  of  God's  law,  be  not  ex- 
cluded from  those  places.  For  the  Spirit  of  God  doth 
not  condemn  things  formerly  granted  and  allowed, 
where  there  is  like  cause  and  reason.  Hence  Am- 
brose, upon  that  place,  1  Cor.  vii.  15,  '*  A  brother  or  a 
sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases,"  thus  ex- 
pounds ;  ^'  The  reverence  of  marriage  is  not  due  to 
him  who  abhors  the  author  of  marriage ;  nor  is  that 
marriage  ratified,  which  is  without  devotion  to  God : 
he  sins  not  therefore,  who  is  put  away  for  God's 
cause,  though  he  join  himself  to  another.  For  the 
dishonour  of  the  Creator  dissolves  the  right  of  matri- 
mony to  him  who  is  deserted,  that  he  be  not  accused, 
though  marrying  to  another.  The  faith  of  wedlock  is 
not  to  be  kept  with  him  who  departs,  that  he  might 
not  hear  the  God  of  Christians  to  be  the  author  of  wed- 
lock. For  if  Ezra  caused  the  misbelieving  wives  and 
husbands  to  be  divorced,  that  God  might  be  appeased, 
and  not  offended,  though  they  took  others  of  their  own 
faith,  how  much  more  shall  it  be  free,  if  the  misbe- 
liever depart,  to  marry  one  of  our  own  religion.  For 
this  is  not  to  be  counted  matrimony,  which  is  against 
the  law  of  God." 

Two  things  are  here  to  be  observed  toward  the  fol- 
lowing discourse,  which  truth  itself  and  the  force  of 
God's  word  hath  drawn  from  this  holy  man.  For 
those  words  are  very  large,  "  Matrimony  is  not  rati- 
fied, without  devotion  to  God."  And  ^*  the  dishonour 
of  the  Creator  dissolves  the  right  of  matrimony."  For 
devotion  is  far  off*,  and  dishonour  is  done  to  God  by  all 
who  persist  in  any  wickedness  and  heinous  crime. 

CHAP.  XXXVI. 

That  although  it  seem  in  the  Gospel,  as  if  our  Saviour 
granted  divorce  only  for  adultery,  yet  in  very  deed 
he  granted  it  for  other  causes  also. 

Now  is  to  be  dealt  with  this  question,  whether  it 
be  lawful  to  divorce  and  marry  again  for  other  causes 
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besides  adultery,  since  our  Saviour  expressed  that  only  ? 
To  this  question,  if  we  retain  our  principles  already 
laid,  and  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  cursed  blas- 
phemy, if  we  say  that  the  words  of  God  do  contradict 
one  another,  of  necessity  we  must  confess,  that  our 
Lord  did  grant  divorce,  and  marriage  after  that,  for 
other  causes  besides  adultery,  notwithstanding  what 
be  said  in  Matthew.  For  first,  they  who  consider  but 
only  that  place,  1  Cor.  vii.  which  treats  of  believers 
and  misbelievers  matched  together,  must  of  force  con- 
fess, That  our  Lord  granted  just  divorce  and  second 
marriage  in  the  cause  of  desertion,  which  is  other  than 
the  cause  of  fornication.  And  if  there  be  one  other 
cause  found  lawful,  then  is  it  most  true,  that  divorce 
was  granted  not  only  for  fornication. 

Next,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  as  I  shewed  before,  by 
them  to  whom  it  is  given  to  know  God  and  his  judg- 
ments out  of  his  own  word,  but  that,  what  means  of 
peace  and  safety  God  ever  granted  and  onlained  to  his 
elected  people,  the  same  he  grants  and  ordains  to  men 
of  all  ages,  who  have  equally  need  of  the  same  reme- 
dies. And  who,  that  is  but  a  knowing  man,  dares  say 
there  be  not  husbands  and  wives  now  to  be  found  in 
such  a  hardness  of  heart,  that  they  will  not  perform 
either  conjugal  affection,  or  any  requisite  duty  thereof, 
though  it  be  most  deserved  at  their  hands  P 

Neither  can  any  ^ne  defer  to  confess,  but  that  God, 
whose  property  it  is  to  judge  the  cause  of  them  that 
suffer  injury,  hath  provided  for  innocent  and  honest 
jK^rsons  wedded,  how  they  might  free  themselves  by 
lawful  means  of  divorce,  from  the  bondage  and  iniquity 
of  those  who  are  falsely  termed  their  husbands  or  their 
wives.  This  is  clear  out  of  Deut.  xxiv.  1 ;  Malachi  ii. ; 
Matt  xix.  I  ;  1  Cor.  vii. ;  and  out  of  those  principles, 
which  the  Scripture  eveiy  where  teaches,  that  God 
changes  not  his  mind,  dissents  not  from  himself,  is  no 
accepter  of  persons ;  but  allows  the  same  remedies  to 
all  men  oppressed  with  the  same  necessities  and  infirm- 
ities ;  yea,  requires  that  we  should  use  tliem.  This  he 
will  easily  perceive,  who  considers  these  things  in  the 
Spirit  of  tlie  Lord. 

Lastly,  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded us  to  obey  the  civil  laws,  every  one  of  his  own 
commonwealth,  if  they  be  not  against  the  laws  of  God. 

CHAP.  XXXVIL 

For  what  causes  divorce  is  permitted  by  the  civil  law 
ex  I.  Cotuensu  Codic.  de  Repudiis, 

It  is  also  manifest,  that  the  law  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian,  which  begins  "  Consensu,"  &c.  touching 
divorce,  and  many  other  decrees  of  pious  empenirs 
agreeing  herewith,  are  not  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God ;  and  therefore  may  be  recalled  into  use  by  any 
christian  prince  or  commonwealth ;  nay,  ought  to  be 
with  due  respect  had  to  every  nation :  for  whatsoever 
is  equal  and  just,  that  in  every  thing  b  to  be  sought 
and  used  b}-  Christians.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  divorce 
is  granti*d  by  divine  approbation,  both  to  linsbands  and 
to  wives,  if  either  party  can  contict  the  other  of  thrsc 
folluwLiig  offences  }»efore  the  magistrate. 


If  the  husband  can  prove  the  wife  lo  be  an  ■dultew^ 
a  witch,  a  murderess;  to  have  bougbl  or  aoM  to  lUfoj 
any  one  freebom,  to  hare  violated  sepulchrea,  oaaMir 
ted  sacrilege,  favoured  thieves  and  robbeiBy  deaboaa  nf 
feasting  with  strangers,  the  husband  not  knowian*,  m 
not  willing ;  if  she  lodge  forth  without  a  j«st  and  pa^ 
bable  cause,  or  frequent  theatres  and  aightSy  be  ftifcii* 
ding ;  if  she  be  privy  with  those  that  plot  agaioal  ihi 
state,  or  if  she  deal  falsely,  or  offer  blows.  And  if  ihi 
wife  can  prove  her  husband  guilty  of  any  those  §m^ 
named  crimes,  and  frequent  the  company  of  ln4 
women  in  her  sight;  or  if  he  beat  her,  she  had  thelftt 
liberty  to  quit  herself;  with  this  difference,  that  ihi 
man  after  divorce  might  forthwith  many  again ;  At 
woman  not  till  a  year  after,  lest  she  inight  chance  Ii 
have  conceived. 

CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

An  exposition  oftkoie  placet  whereim  God  deehrmdta  ; 

nature  of  holy  wedlock. 


Now  to  the  end  it  may  be  seen,  that  this  agrees  wi 
the  divine  law,  the  first  institution  of  marriage  ia  ts  It,  i 
considered,  and  those  texts  in  which  God  establish^.  '• 
the  joining  of  male  and  female,  and  described  At 
duties  of  them  both.    When  God  had  determined  Ii  ■ ' 
make  woman,  and  give  her  as  a  wife  to  man,  he^anp 
thus,  Gen.  ii.  18,   '*  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alsnfc' 
I  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him.  And  Adam  ttaif^ 
but  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  v.  23, 24,   "*  This  is  now  bsH 
of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  Therefore  shaH  a  ' 
man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  Ii  ** 
his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh." 

To  this  first  institution  did  Christ  recall  his  own; 
when  answering  the  Pharisees,  he  condemned  the 
licence  of  unlawful  divorce.  He  taught  therefore  by 
bis  example,  that  we,  according  to  this  first  institudoBi 
and  what  God  hath  spoken  thereof,  ought  to  detenaine 
what  kind  of  covenant  marriage  is,  how  to  be  kepi,  sad 
how  far;  and  lastly,  for  what  causes  to  be  dissolvei. 
To  which  decrees  of  God  these  also  are  to  be  juine^ 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  taught  by  his  apostle, thit  ' 
neither  the  husband  nor  the  wife  **  hath  power  of  ihcir 
own  body,  but  mutually  each  of  cither's.'*  Thai  **  lit 
husband  shall  love  the  wife  as  his  own  body,  yea  as 
Christ  loves  his  church ;  and  that  the  wife  ought  to  la 
subject  to  her  husband,  as  the  church  is  to  ChrisL" 

By  these  thing^s  the  nature  of  holy  wedlock  is  ccf* 
tainly  known ;  whereof  if  only  one  be  wanting  in  bolh 
or  either  party,  and  that  either  by  obstinate  malev^ 
lence,  or  too  deep  inbred  weakness  of  mind,  or  lastly, 
tiirough  incurable  impotence  of  body,  it  cannot  thai 
be  said,  that  the  covenant  of  matrimony  holds  goad 
between  such  ;  if  we  mean  that  covenant,  which  Gad 
instituted  and  called  marriage,  and  that  whereof  on^ 
it  must  be  understood  that  our  Saviour  said,  ^ 
whom  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  separate." 

And  hence  is  concluded,  that  matrimony  reqni 
continual  cohabitation  and  living  together,  unless  the 
calling  of  God  be  otherwise  evident;  which  union  iT 
the  parties  themselves  disjoin  cither  by  mutual 
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iiBst  the  other's  will  depart,  the  marriagre  is 
en.  Wherein  the  papists,  as  in  other  things, 
icmaelTes  against  God ;  while  they  separate 
csLOses  from  bed  and  board,  and  yet  will  have 

of  matrimooT  remain,  as  if  this  covenant 
other  than  the  conjunction  and  communion 
if  hed  and  board,  but  of  all  other  loving  and 
ities.  This  we  may  see  in  these  words ;  ^  I 
:  him  a  help  meet  for  him ;  bone  of  his  bone, 

of  his  fledi:  for  this  cause  shall  he  leave 
1  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they 
U  be  one  flesh.**  By  which  words  who  dis- 
that  God  requires  of  them  both  so  to  live  to- 
<d  to  be  united  not  only  in  body  but  in  mind 
such  an  affection  as  none  may  be  dearer  and 
nt  among  all  the  relations  of  mankind,  nor 
fficacy  to  the  mutual  offices  of  love  and  loy- 
ry  must  communicate  and  consent  in  all  things 
e  and  human,  which  have  any  moment  to  well 
y  living.  The  wife  must  honour  and  obey 
.nd,  as  the  church  honours  and  obeys  Christ 
The  husband  must  love  and  cherish  his 
hrist  his  church.  Thus  they  must  be  to  each 
ley  will  be  true  man  and  wife  in  the  sight  of 
m  certainly  the  churches  ought  to  follow  in 
^ent.  Now  the  proper  and  ultimate  end  of 
is  not  copulation,  or  children,  for  then  there 
Qe  matrimony  between  Joseph  and  Mary  the 
Christ,  nor  between  many  holy  persons  more ; 
lU  and  proper  and  main  end  of  marriage  is 
inicating  of  all  duties,  both  divine  and  hu- 

to  other  with  utmost  benevolence  and  affec- 

CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Ttte*  of  a  true  and  christian  marriage  mare 
distinctly  repeated, 

:b  definition  we  may  know,  that  God  esteems 
Qs  upon  these  four  necessary  properties  to  be 
rue  marriage.  1.  That  they  should  live  to- 
iless  the  calling  of  God  require  otherwise  for 
I.  That  they  should  love  one  another  to  the 
deamess,  and  that  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
•n  of  true  religion.  3.  That  the  husband  bear 
the  head  and  preserver  of  his  wife,  instruct- 
all  godliness  and  integrity  of  life ;  that  the 
e  to  ber  husband  a  help,  according  to  her  place, 
furthering  him  in  the  true  worship  of  God, 
n  all  the  occasions  of  civil  life.  And  4.  That 
.ud  not  each  other  of  conjugal  beuevolence, 
«tle  commands,  1  Cor.  vii.  Hence  it  follows, 
to  the  sentence  of  God,  which  all  Christians 
t>e  ruled  by,  that  between  those  who,  either 
bstinacy,  or  helpless  inability,  cannot  or  will 
m  these  repeated  duties,  between  thos*  there 
true  matrimony,  nor  ought  they  to  be  counted 
wife. 


CHAP.  XL. 

Whether  those  crimes  recited  chap,  zxxrii.  out  of  the 
civil  law,  dissolve  matrimony  in  God's  account. 

Now  if  a  husband  or  wife  be  found  gfuilty  of  any  of 
those  crimes,  which  by  the  law  ^  consensu"  are  made 
causes  of  divorce,  it  is  manifest,  that  such  a  man  can- 
not be  the  head  and  preserver  of  his  wife,  nor  such  a 
woman  be  a  meet  help  to  her  husband,  as  the  divine 
law  in  true  wedlock  requires ;  for  these  faults  are  pu- 
nished either  by  death,  or  deportation,  or  extreme  in- 
famy, which  are  directly  opposite  to  the  covenant  of 
marriage.  If  they  deserve  death,  as  adultery  and  the 
like,  doubtless  God  would  not  that  any  should  live  in 
wedlock  with  them  whom  he  would  not  have  to  live  at 
all.  Or  if  it  be  not  death,  but  the  incurring  of  noto- 
rious infamy,  certain  it  is  neither  just,  nor  expedient, 
nor  meet,  that  an  honest  man  should  be  coupled  with 
an  infamous  woman,  nor  an  honest  matron  with  an  in- 
famous man.  The  wise  Roman  princes  had  so  great 
a  regard  to  the  equal  honour  of  either  wedded  person, 
that  they  counted  those  marriages  of  no  force,  which 
were  made  between  the  one  of  good  repute,  and  the 
other  of  evil  note.  How  much  more  will  all  honest 
regard  of  christian  expedience  and  comeliness  beseem 
and  concern  those  who  are  set  free  and  dignified  in 
Christ,  than  it  could  the  Roman  senate,  or  their  sons, 
for  whom  that  law  was  provided  ? 

And  this  all  godly  men  will  soon  apprehend,  that 
he  who  ought  to  be  the  head  and  preserver  not  only  of 
his  wife,  but  also  of  bis  children  and  family,  as  Christ 
is  of  his  church,  had  need  be  one  of  honest  name :  so 
likewise  the  wife,  which  is  to  be  the  meet  help  of  an 
honest  and  good  man,  the  mother  of  an  honest  offspring 
and  family,  the  glory  of  the  man,  even  as  the  man  is 
the  glory  of  Christ,  should  not  be  tainted  with  igno- 
miny ;  as  neither  of  them  can  avoid  to  be,  having  been 
justly  appeached  of  those  forenamed  crimes ;  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  worthy  to  hold  their  place  in  a  christian 
family  :  yea,  they  themselves  turn  out  themselves  and 
dissolve  that  holy  covenant.  And  they  who  arc  true 
brethren  and  sisters  in  the  Lord  are  no  more  in  bondage 
to  such  violators  of  marriage. 

But  here  the  patrons  of  wickedness  and  dissolvers  of 
christian  discipline  will  object,  that  it  is  the  part  of 
man  and  wife  to  bear  one  another's  cross,  whether  in 
calamity  or  infamy,  that  they  may  gain  each  other,  if 
not  to  a  good  name,  yet  to  repentance  and  amendment 
But  tlicy  who  thus  object,  seek  the  impunity  of  wick- 
edness, and  the  favour  of  wicked  men,  not  tlie  duties 
of  true  chanty ;  which  prefers  public  honesty  before 
private  interest,  and  had  rather  the  remedies  of  whole- 
some punishment  appointed  by  God  should  be  in  use, 
than  that  by  remissness  the  licence  of  evil  doing  should 
increase.  For  if  they  who,  by  committing  such  of- 
fences, have  made  void  the  holy  knot  of  marriage,  be 
capable  of  repentance,  they  will  be  sooner  moved  when 
due  punishment  is  executed  on  them,  than  when  it  is 
remitted. 

We  must  ever  beware,  lest,  in  contriving  what  will 
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be  best  for  the  fouri  health  of  delinquents,  we  make 
ouraelTes  wiser  and  discreeter  than  God.  He  that  re- 
ligioosl  J  weighs  his  oracles  concerning  marriage,  can- 
not doubt  that  they,  who  have  committed  the  foresaid 
transgressions,  have  lost  the  right  of  matrimony,  and 
are  unworthy  to  hold  their  dignity  in  an  honest  and 
christian  family. 

But  if  any  husband  or  wife  see  such  signs  of  repents 
ance  in  their  transgressor,  as  that  they  doubt  not  to  re- 
gain  them  by  continuing  with  them,  and  jNurtaking  of 
their  miseries  and  attaintures,  they  may  be  left  to  their 
own  hopes,  and  their  own  mind ;  saring  ever  the  right 
of  church  and  commonwealth,  that  it  receive  no  scandal 
by  the  neglect  of  due  severity,  and  their  children  no 
harm  by  this  invitation  to  licence,  and  want  of  good 
education. 

From  aU  these  considerations,  if  they  be  thought  on, 
as  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  out  of  his  word,  any 
one  may  perceive,  who  desires  to  determine  of  these 
things  by  the  Scripture,  that  those  causes  of  lawful 
divorce,  which  the  most  religious  emperors  Tbeodosius 
and  Valentinian  set  forth  in  the  forecited  place,  are  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  prime  institution  of 
marriage ;  and  were  still  more  and  more  straitened,  as 
the  church  and  state  of  the  empire  still  more  and  more 
corrupted  and  degenerated.  Therefore  pious  princes 
and  commonwealths  both  may  and  ought  establish 
them  again,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  restore  the  honour, 
sanctity,  and  religion  of  holy  wedlock  to  their  people, 
and  disentangle  many  consciences  from  a  miserable 
and  perilous  condition,  to  a  chaste  and  honest  life. 

To  those  recited  causes  wherefore  a  wife  might  send 
a  divorce  to  her  husband,  Justinian  added  four  more, 
Constit  117;  and  four  more,  for  which  a  man  might 
put  away  his  wife.  Three  other  causes  were  added  in 
the  Code  ^  de  repudiis,  1.  Jubemus."  All  which  causes 
are  so  clearly  contrary  to  the  first  intent  of  marriage, 
that  they  plainly  dissolve  it.  I  set  them  not  down, 
being  easy  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  civil  law. 

It  was  permitted  also  by  christian  emperors,  that 
they  who  would  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  might  with- 
out impediment.  Or  if  there  were  any  difficulty  at 
all  in  it,  the  law  expresses  the  reason,  that  it  was 
only  in  favour  of  the  children  ;  so  that  if  there  were 
none,  the  law  of  those  g^dly  emperors  made  no  other 
difficulty  of  a  divorce  by  consent  Or  if  any  were 
minded  without  consent  of  the  other  to  divorce,  and 
without  those  causes  which  have  been  named,  the 
christian  emperors  laid  no  other  punishment  upon  them, 
than  that  the  husband  wrongfully  divorcing  his  wife 
should  give  back  her  dowry,  and  the  use  of  that  which 
was  called  **  Donatio  propter  nuptias  ;**  or  if  there  were 
no  dowry  nor  no  donation,  that  he  should  then  give 
her  the  fourth  part  of  his  goods.  The  like  penalty 
was  inflicted  on  the  wife  departing  without  just  cause. 
But  that  they  who  were  once  married  should  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  so  ever  against  tlieir  wills,  was  not 
exacted.  Wherein  those  pious  princes  followed  the 
law  of  God  in  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  and  his  express  char^fe 
by  the  prophet  Malachi,  to  dismiss  from  him  the  wife 
whom  he  hates.    For  God  never  meant  in  marriage  to 


give  to  man  a  perpetual  tormenl  iMtead  oi 
help.  Neither  can  God  approve,  thai  to  Ae  ^ 
of  this  holy  league  (which  ia  violated  ea  eoon 
affection  ceases  and  is  lost)  abonld  ¥e  added 
which  is  already  committed  by  either  ef  then 
solvedly  hates  the  other,  as  I  shewed  eat  of  1 
15,  "*  Whoso  hateth  his  brother,  ia  a  »nderer. 

CHAP.  XLL 

Wheiker  tk§  kutkmmd  or  wtfk 

to 


The  wife's  desertion  of  her  hnsbeml  die 
emperors  plainly  decreed  to  be  a  just  eanae  of 
wbenas  they  granted  him  the  right  thereof,  if 
but  lain  out  one  night  against  his  wiD  without 
cause.  But  of  the  man  deserting  hu  wife  the 
so  determine :  yet  if  we  look  into  the  word  of 
shall  find,  that  he  who  though  but  for  a  yeai 
just  cause  forsakes  his  wife,  and  neither  pro 
her  maintenance,  nor  signifies  his  purpose  of  n 
and  good  will  towards  her,  whenas  he  may, 
feited  his  right  in  her  so  forsaken.  For  the 
God  speaks  plainly,  that  both  man  and  wife  h 
power  over  one  another's  person,  as  that  the 
deprive  each  other  of  living  together,  bat  by 
and  for  a  time. 

Hither  may  be  added,  that  the  Holy  Spir 
desertion  to  be  a  cause  of  divorce,  in  those 
griTcn  to  the  Corinthians  concerning  a  brothei 
deserted  by  a  misbeliever.  **.If  he  depart,  le 
part,  a  brother  or  a  sister  is  not  under  bondag 
cases."  In  which  words,  who  sees  not  that 
Ghost  openly  pronounced,  that  the  party 
cause  deserted  b  not  bound  for  another's  vi 
sertion,  to  abstain  from  marriage,  if  he  h; 
thereof? 

But  some  will  say,  that  this  is  spoken  of 
liever  departing.  But  I  beseech  ye,  doth  not 
the  faith  of  Christ  in  his  deeds,  who  rashly  b 
holy  covenant  of  wedlock  instituted  by  Go 
besides  this,  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  make  tl 
lieving  of  him  who  departs,  but  the  departing 
who  disbelieves,  to  be  the  just  cause  of  fn 
the  brother  or  sister. 

Since  therefore  it  will  be  agreed  among  C 
that  they  who  depart  from  wedlock  without  ji 
do  not  only  deny  the  faith  of  matrimony,  but 
also,  whatever  they  profess  with  their  mouths; 
rea^n  to  conclude,  that  the  party  deserted  is  r 
in  case  of  causeless  desertion,  but  that  he  may 
seek  another  consort,  if  it  be  needful  to  him, 
pure  and  blameless  conversation. 

CHAP.  XLII. 

The  impotence  of  hody^  hprosy^  madnetty  ifc 

causes  of  divorce. 

Of  this,  because  it  was  not  disputed  in  the 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  him  that  would  1 
ther,  I  commend  to  the  Latin  original. 
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CHAP.  XUII. 

>  jfrmmi  dhmrtfir  all  the  causes  which  have  been 
ria  knmghi^  disagrees  not  from  the  words  of 
tij  fsmmimg  emfy  tie  cause  of  adultery. 

we  miisi  tee  bow  these  things  can  stand  with 
ds  of  our  SaTMNir,  who  seems  directly  to  forbid 
lee  except  it  be  for  adalterj.  To  the  under- 
^  whereof,  we  most  ever  remember  this :  That 
roids  of  ofir  Saviour  there  can  be  no  contrarietj : 
B  words  and  answers  are  not  to  be  stretched  be- 
e  question  proposed :  That  our  Saviour  did  not 
■rpoee  to  treat  of  aU  the  causes  for  which  it 
€  Imwful  to  divorce  and  marrj  again ;  for  then 

tbe  Corinthians  of  marrying  again  without 
'  adultery  could  not  be  added.  That  it  is  not 
r  tlwt  man  to  be  alone,  who  hath  not  the  spe- 

from  above.  That  it  is  good  for  every  such  one 
iiried,  that  be  may  shun  fornication. 

re^^ard  to  these  principles,  let  us  see  what  our 
sweied  to  the  tempting  Pharisees  about  divorce, 
mid  marriage,  and  how  far  his  answer  doth 

no  man  who  is  not  very  contentious-will  deny, 
;  Pharisees  asked  our  Lord  whether  it  were 

0  pat  away  such  a  wife,  as  was  truly,  and  ac- 
to  God^s  law,  to  be  counted  a  wife ;  that  is, 

me  as  would  dwell  with  her  husband,  and  both 
ttd  could  perform  the  necessary  duties  of  wed- 
ermbly.     But  she  who  will  not  dwell  with  her 

1  is  not  put  away  by  him,  but  goes  of  herself: 
who  denies  to  be  a  meet  help,  or  to  be  so  bath 

snelf  unfit  by  open  misdemeanours,  or  through 
ie  impotencies  cannot  be  able,  is  not  by  the  law 
to  be  esteemed  a  wife ;  as  hath  been  shewn 
m  the  first  institution,  and  other  places  of  Scrip- 
^either  certainly  would  the  Pharisees  propound 
ion  concerning  such  an  unconjugal  wife;  for 
pravation  of  the  law  had  brought  them  to  that 

to  think  a  man  had  right  to  put  away  his  wife 
cause,  though  never  so  slight.  Since  therefore 
nifest,  that  Christ  answered  the  Pharisees  con- 

a  fit  and  meet  wife  accordiug  to  the  law  of 
bom  be  forbid  to  divorce  for  any  cause  but  for- 
I ;  who  sees  not  that  it  is  a  wickedness  so  to 
ad  extend  that  answer  of  his,  as  if  it  forbad  to 
ber  who  hath  already  forsaken,  or  hath  lost  the 
nd  dignity  of  a  wife,  by  deserved  infamy,  or 
dertaken  to  be  that  which  she  hath  not  natural 
to  be? 

troth  is  so  powerful,  that  it  hath  moved  the  pa- 
grant  their  kind  of  divorce  for  other  causes  be- 
lultery,  as  for  ill  usage,  and  the  not  performing 
igal  duty;  and  to  separate  from  bed  and  board 
e  causes,  which  is  as  much  divorce  as  they  grant 

Itery. 

some  perhaps  will  object,  that  though  it  be 
I  that  our  Lord  granted  divorce  not  only  for 
T,  yet  it  is  not  certain,  that  he  permitted  mar- 
ifter  divorce,  unless  for  that  only  cause.    I  an- 


swer, first,  that  the  sentence  of  divorce  and  second 
marriage  is  one  and  the  same.  So  that  when  the  right 
of  divorce  is  evinced  to  belong  not  only  to  the  cause  of 
fornication,  the  power  of  second  marriage  is  also  proved 
to  be  not  limited  to  that  cause  only ;  and  that  most 
evidently  whenas  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  Cor.  viL  so  frees 
the  deserted  party  from  bondage,  as  that  he  may  not 
only  send  a  just  divorce  in  case  of  desertion,  but  may 
seek  another  marriage. 

Lastly,  seeing  God  will  not  that  any  should  live 
in  danger  of  fornication  and  utter  ruin  for  the  default 
of  another,  and  hath  commanded  the  husband  to  send 
away  with  a  bill  of  divorce  her  whom  he  could  not 
love ;  it  is  impossible  that  the  charge  of  adultery  should 
belong  to  him  who  for  lawful  causes  divorces  and  mar- 
ries, or  to  her  who  marries  after  she  hath  been  unjustly 
rejected,  or  to  him  who  receives  her  without  all  fraud 
to  the  former  wedlock.  For  this  were  a  horrid  blas- 
phemy against  God,  so  to  interpret  his  words,  as  to 
make  him  dissent  from  himself;  for  who  sees  not  a  flat 
contradiction  in  this,  to  enthral  blameless  men  and 
women  to  miseries  and  injuries,  under  a  false  and  sooth* 
ing  title  of  marriage,  and  yet  to  declare  by  his  apos- 
tle, that  a  brother  or  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such 
cases  ?  No  less  do  these  two  things  conflict  with  them- 
selves, to  enforce  the  innocent  and  faultless  to  endure 
the  pain  and  misery  of  another's  perverseness,  or  else 
to  live  in  unavoidable  temptation ;  and  to  aflirm  else- 
where that  he  lays  on  no  man  the  burden  of  another 
man's  sin,  nor  doth  constrain  any  man  to  the  endan- 
gering of  his  soul. 

CHAP.  XLIV. 

That  to  those  also  who  are  justly  divorced,  second  mar' 
riage  ought  to  he  permitted. 

This  although  it  be  well  proved,  yet  because  it  con- 
cerns only  the  offender,  I  leave  him  to  search  out  his 
own  charter  himself  in  the  author. 

CHAP.  XLV. 

That  some  persons  are  so  ordained  to  marriage,  as  that 
they  cannot  obtain  the  gift  of  continence,  no  not  by 
earnest  prayer ;  and  that  therein  every  one  is  to  be 
left  to  his  own  judgment  and  conscience,  and  not  to 
have  a  burden  laid  upon  him  by  any  other, 

CHAP.  XLVT. 

The  words  of  the  apostle  concerning  the  praise  of  sin- 
gle life  unfolded. 

These  two  chapters  not  so  immediately  debating 
the  right  of  divorce,  I  choose  rather  not  to  insert. 

CHAP.  XLVIT. 

Tlie  conclusion  of  this  treatise. 

These  things,  most  renowned  king,  I  have  brought 
together,  both  to  explain  for  what  causes  the  unhappy 
but  sometimes  most  necessary  help  of  divorce  ought  to 
be  granted  according  to  God  s  wonl,  by  princes  and 
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Tillers ;  as  aluo  to  explain  how  the  words  of  Christ  do 
consent  with  such  a  grant  I  have  been  large  indeed 
both  in  handling  those  oracles  of  God,  and  in  laying 
down  those  certain  principles,  which  he  who  will  know 
what  the  mind  of  God  is  in  this  matter,  must  ever  think 
on  and  remember.  But  if  we  consider  what  mist  and 
obscurity  hath  been  poured  out  bj  Antichrist  upon  this 
question,  and  how  deep  this  pernicious  contempt  of 
wedlock,  and  admiration  of  single  life,  even  in  those 
who  are  not  called  thereto,  hath  sunk  into  many  men's 
peisuaaions ;  I  fear  lest  all  that  hath  been  said  be 
hardly  enough  to  persuade  such,  that  they  would  cease 
at  length  to  make  themselves  wiser  and  holier  than 
God  himself,  in  being  so  severe  to  grant  lawful  mar- 
riage, and  so  easy  to  connive  at  all,  not  only  whoredoms 
but  deflowerings  and  adulteries :  whenas,  among  the 
people  of  God,  no  whoredom  was  to  be  tolerated. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  destroy  the 
works  of  Satan,  sent  down  his  Spirit  upon  all  Chris- 
tians, and  principally  upon  christian  governors  both  in 
church  and  commonwealth,  (for  of  the  clear  judgment 
of  your  royal  majesQr  I  nothing  doubt,  revolving  the 
Scripture  so  often  as  ye  do,)  that  they  may  acknowledge 
how  much  they  provoke  the  anger  of  God  against  us, 
whenas  all  kind  of  unchastity  is  tolerated,  fornications 
and  adulteries  winked  at;  but  holy  and  honourable 
wedlock  is  oft  withheld  by  the  mere  persuasion  of  Anti- 
christ, from  such  as  without  this  remedy  cannot  pre- 
serve themselves  from  damnation !  For  none  who  hath 
but  a  spark  of  honesQr  wiU  deny,  that  princes  and  states 
ought  to  use  diligence  toward  the  maintaining  of  pure 
and  honest  life  among  all  men,  without  which  all  jus- 
tice, all  fear  of  God,  and  true  religion  decays. 

And  who  knows  not,  that  chastity  and  pureness  of 
life  can  never  be  restored,  or  continued  in  the  common- 
wealth, unless  it  be  first  established  in  private  houses, 
from  whence  the  whole  breed  of  men  is  to  come  forth  ? 
To  effect  this,  no  wise  man  can  doubt,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  princes  and  magistrates  first  with  severity  to 
punish  whoredom  and  adultery  ;  next  to  see  that  mar- 
riages be  lawfully  contracted,  and  in  the  Lord ;  then 
that  they  be  faithfully  kept ;  and  lastly,  when  that  un- 
happiness  urges,  that  they  be  lawfully  dissolved,  and 
other  marriage  granted,  according  as  the  law  of  God, 
and  of  nature,  and  the  constitutions  of  pious  princes 
have  decreed ;  as  I  have  shewn  both  by  evident  autho- 
rities of  Scripture,  together  with  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  and  other  testimonies.  Only  the  Lord 
grant  that  we  may  learn  to  prefer  his  ever  just  and 
saving  word,  before  the  comments  of  Antichrist,  too 
deeply  rooted  in  many,  and  the  false  and  blasphemous 
exposition  of  our  Saviour*s  words.    Amen. 


A  POSTSCRIPT. 

Thus  far  Martin  Bucer:  whom,  where  I  might 
without  injury  to  either  part  of  the  cause,  I  deny  not 
to  have  epitomized  ;  in  the  rest  obscning  a  \rcll-%t ar- 


ranted  rule,  not  to  g^ve  an  inventory  of  so  ma 
but  to  weigh  their  force.  I  could  have  added 
quent  and  right  christian  discoarae,  written  bj 
on  this  argument,  not  disagreeing  in  effect  frc 
But  this,  I  hope,  will  be  enough  to  excuse  m< 
mere  Englishman,  to  be  no  forger  of  new 
opinions.  Otheis  may  read  him  in  his  own 
the  first  to  the  Corinthians,  and  ease  me  ^ 
could  delight  in  long  citations,  much  less  in  i 
ductions ;  whether  it  be  natural  disposition 
tion  in  me,  or  that  my  mother  bore  me  a  s 
what  God  made  mine  own,  and  not  a  translatoi 
be  others  also  whom  I  could  reckon  up,  of 
account  in  the  church,  (and  Peter  Martyr  ai 
first,)  who  are  more  than  half  our  own  in  th 
Tcrsy.  But  this  is  a  providence  not  to  be 
that  as  Bucer  wrote  this  tractate  of  divorce  in 
and  for  England,  so  Erasmus  professes  he  b< 
among  us  the  same  subject,  especially  out  oi 
sion,  for  the  need  he  saw  this  nation  had  of  i 
ritable  redress  herein ;  and  seriously  exhorts 
use  their  best  industry  in  the  clearing  of  tl 
wherein  custom  hath  a  greater  sway  than  verii 
therefore  which  came  into  the  mind  of  thes 
mired  stiitogeis  to  do  for  England,  and  in  i 
highest  prudence,  which  they  took  to  be  nc 
covered  from  monastic  superstition,  if  I  a  i 
found  to  have  done  for  mine  own  country,  ] 
suitably  and  conformably  to  their  so  large 
understanding,  yet  without  the  least  help  of 
suppose  that  henceforward  among  conscior 
judicious  persons  it  will  no  more  be  thoug 
discredit,  or  at  all  to  this  nation's  dishonour 
these  their  books  the  one  shall  be  printed  < 
best  allowance  in  most  religious  cities,  the  < 
express  authority  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  a  pope, 
the  propagating  of  truth,  be  published  and  re] 
though  against  the  received  opinion  of  tha 
and  mine  containing  but  the  same  thing,  s 
time  of  reformation,  a  time  of  free  speaking, 
ing,  not  find  a  permission  to  the  press ;  I  rt 
wisest  men,  whether  truth  be  suffered  to  be 
liberty  to  be  liberty,  now  among  us,  and  be 
in  danger  of  new  fetters  and  captivity  afti 
hopes  and  labours  lost :  and  whether  learn ii 
(which  our  enemies  too  prophetically  feare 
way  to  be  trodden  down  again  by  ignorance, 
while  time  is,  out  of  the  faith  owing  to  Goc 
country,  I  bid  this  kiugtlom  beware;  and  ( 
but  God  who  hath  dignified  this  parliament ; 
so  many  glorious  degrees,  will  also  giie  the 
is  a  singular  blessing)  to  inform  themselves 
the  midst  of  an  unprincipled  age,  and  to  pn 
working  mystery  of  ignorance  and  ccclesiast 
dom,  which  under  new  shapes  and  disguis 
afresh  to  grow  upon  us. 


TETRACHORDON: 

EXPOSITIONS 

UPON  THE  FOUR  CHIEF  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE  WHICH  TREAT 
OF  MARRIAGE,  OR  NULLITIES  IN  MARRIAGE. 

ON 
GkV.  I  17,  28,  COMPARED  AND   EXPLAINED  BY  GeN.  il.   18,  23,   24.     DeUT.   XXiv.   1,   2.      MaTT.   r.   31,  32,   WITH 

Matt.  xix.  from  ver.  3  to  11.    1  Cor.  vii.  from  ver.  10  to  16. 


Docnnn  and  ducipunb  op  DnroRCs,  as  was  lately  published,  is  confirmed  by  kxplanation  of  scrip. 

TBSTlMOirr   of    ARCIBHT   FATHBRS,  of    civil  laws  in  the  PRIMITnri   CHURCH,  of   FAM0U8B8T  REFORMED  DIVINES; 
,  BT  AH  INTENDBD  ACT  OF  THE  PARUAMRNT  AND  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  LAST  YEAR  OF  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH. 


T«»  d'  alt  6o€ovtrrm¥  tldivai  ti  wotKlkov, 
%pM9U¥  voyuaBtit  ht  iroXei,  Xvirp^r  ^av^. 


Eorilrfd.  McdM. 


TO  THE  PARLIAMENT. 


ISHiT  vUch  I  knew  to  be  the  part  of  a  g^ood  magis- 

nring'  at  true  liberty  throof^h  the  rigbt  infor- 

of  reUgioos  and  civil  life,  and  that  which  I  saw, 

partaker  of,  yoar  vows  and  solemn  covenants. 

It  of  England !  your  actions  also  manifestly 

to  exalt  the  truth,  and  to  depress  the  tyranny 

4f  cmor  and  ill  custom,  with  more  constancy  and 

pnwesatlian  ever  yet  any,  since  that  parliament  which 

|it  tke  first  sceptre  of  this  kingdom  into  his  hand 

«koB  God  and  extraordinary  virtue  made  their  mon- 

•rib ;  were  the  causes  that  moved  me,  one  else  not 

nracfa  in  the  eminence  of  a  dedication,  to  pre- 

your  high  notice  with  a  discourse,  conscious  to  it- 

wM  of  nothing   more  than  of  diligence,  and   firm 

to  the  public  g^ood.    And  that  ye  took  it  so 

and  impartial  men,  obtaining  so  great  power 

ad  dignity,  are  wont  to  accept,  in  matters  both  doubt- 

fcl  and  important,  what  they  think  offered  them  well 

meant,  and  from  a  rational  ability,  I  had  no  less  than 

to  pemiade  me.    And  on  that  persuasion  am  returned, 

tf  to  a  famous  and  free  port,  myself  also  hound  by 

■oie  than  a  maritime  law,  to  expose  as  freely  what 

fraagktage  I  conceive  to  bring  of  no  trifles.     For  al- 

tboagfa  it  be  generally  known,  how  and  by  whom  ye 

have  been  instigated  to  a  hard  censure  of  that  former 

book,  entitled,  *^*  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 

▼wre,"  an  opinion  held  by  some  of  the  best  among  re- 

^xmcd  writers  without  scandal  or  confutement,  though 

BOW  thought  new  and  dangerous  by  some  of  our  severe 

Gnostics,  whose  little  reading,  and  less  meditating. 


holds  ever  with  hardest  obstinacy  that  which  it  took 
up  with  easiest  credulity ;  I  do  not  find  yet  that  aught, 
for  the  furious  incitements  which  have  been  used,  hath 
issued  by  your  appointment,  that  might  give  the  least 
interruption  or  disrepute  either  to  the  author,  or  to  the 
book.  Which  he  who  will  be  better  advised  than  to 
call  your  neglect  or  connivance  at  a  thing  imagined 
so  perilous,  can  attribute  it  to  nothing  more  justly^ 
than  to  the  deep  and  quiet  stream  of  your  direct  and 
calm  deliberations,  that  gave  not  way  either  to  the 
fervent  rashness  or  the  immaterial  gravity  of  those 
who  ceased  not  to  exasperate  without  cause.  For 
which  uprightness  and  incorrupt  refusal  of  what  ye 
were  incensed  to,  lords  and  commons  !  (though  it  were 
done  to  justice,  not  to  mc,  and  was  a  peculiar  demon- 
stration how  far  your  ways  are  different  from  the  rash 
vulgar,)  besides  those  allegiances  of  oath  and  duty, 
which  are  my  public  debt  to  your  public  labours,  I 
have  yet  a  store  oi  gratitude  laid  up,  which  cannot  be 
exhausted ;  and  such  thanks  perhaps  they  may  live  to 
be,  as  shall  more  than  whisper  to  the  next  ages.  Yet 
that  the  author  may  be  known  to  ground  himself  upon 
his  own  innocence,  and  the  merit  of  his  cause,  not  up- 
on the  favour  of  a  diversion,  or  a  delay  to  any  just  cen- 
sure, but  wishes  rather  he  might  see  those  his  detractors 
at  any  fair  meeting,  as  learned  debatements  arc  privi- 
leged with  a  due  freedom  under  equal  moderators ;  I 
shall  here  briefly  single  one  of  them,  (because  he  hath 
obliged  me  to  it,)  who  I  persuade  me  having  scarce  read 
the  book,  nor  knowing  him  who  writ  it,  or  at  least 
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tlie  Utter,  bath  not  forbora  to  scandalize  him, 
nnconfeired  with,  UDadmonisbed,  undealt  with  by  any 
pastorlj  or  brotherly  convincement,  in  the  most  open 
and  invective  manner,  and  at  the  most  bitter  opportu- 
nity that  drift  or  set  design  could   hare  invented. 
And  this,  when  as  the  canon  law,  though  commonly 
most  favouring  the  boldness  of  their  priests,  punishes 
the  naming  or  traducing  of  any  person  in  the  pulpit, 
was  by  him  made  no  scruple.  If  I  shall  therefore  take 
licence  by  the  right  of  nature,  and  that  liberty  wherein 
I  was  bom,  to  defend  mjrself  publicly  against  a  print- 
ed calumny,  and  do  willingly  appeal  to  those  judges 
to  whom  I  am  accused,  it  can  be  no  immoderate  or 
unaUowable  course  of  seeking  so  just  and  needful  re- 
parations.   Which  I  had  done  long  since,  had  not  those 
employments,  which  are  now  visible,  deferred  me. 
It  was  preached  before  ye,  lords  and  commons!  in 
August  last  upon  a  special  day  of  humiliation,  that 
**  there  was  a  wicked  book  abroad,"  and  ye  were  taxed 
of  sin  that  it  was  yet  '*  uncensured,  the  book  deserving 
to  be  burnt;"  and  ^impudence"  also  was   charged 
upon  the  aathor,  who  durst  '*  set  bis  name  to  it,  and 
dedicate  it  to  yourselves!  First,  lords  and  commons! 
I  pray  to  that  God,  before  whom  ye  then  were  pros- 
trate, so  to  forgive  ye  those  omissions  and  trespasses, 
which  ye  desire  most  should  find  forgiveness,  as  I  shall 
soon  shew  to  the  world  how  easily  ye  absolve  your- 
selves of  that  which  this  man  calls  your  sin,  and  is 
indeed  your  wisdom,  and  your  nobleness,  whereof  to 
this  day  ye  have  done  well  not  to  repent    He  terms 
it  **  a  wicked  book,"  and  why  but  ^  for  allowing  other 
causes  of  divorce,  than  Christ  and  his  apostles  men- 
tion ?"  and  with  the  same  censure  condemns  of  wicked- 
ness not  only  Martin  Bucer,  that  elect  instrument  of 
reformation,  highly  honoured,  and  had  in  reverence  by 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  his  whole  parliament,  whom 
also  I  had  published  in  English  by  a  good  providence, 
about  a  week  before  this  calumnious  digression  was 
preached ;  so  that  if  he  knew  not  Bucer  then,  as  he 
ought  to  have  known,  he  might  at  least  have  known 
him  some  months  after,  ere  the  sermon  came  in  print ; 
wherein  notwithstanding  he  persists  in  his  former  sen- 
tence, and  condemns  again  of  wickedness,  either  igno- 
rantly  or  wilfully,  not  only  Martin  Bucer,  and  all  the 
choicest  and  holiest  of  our  reformers,  but  the  whole 
parliament  and  church  of  England  in  those  best  and 
purest  times  of  Edward  the  Sixth.     All  which  I  shall 
prove  with  good  evidence,  at  the  end  of  these  explana- 
tions. And  then  letit  be  judged  and  seriously  considered 
with  what  hope  the  affairs  of  our  religion  are  committed 
to  one  among  others,  who  hath  now  only  left  him  which 
of  the  twain  he  will  choose,  whether  this  shall  be  his  pal- 
pable ignorance,  or  the  same  wickedness  of  his  ownbook, 
which  he  so  lavishly  imputes  to  the  writings  of  other 
men :  and  whether  this  of  his,  that  thus  peremptorily  de- 
fames and  attaints  of  wickedness  unspotted  churches, 
unblemished  parliaments,  and  the  most  eminent  re- 
storers of  christian  doctrine,  deserve  not  to  be  burnt  first. 
And  if  his  heat  had  burst  out  only  against  the  opinion, 
his  wonted  passion  had  no  doubt  been  silently  borne 
with  wonted  patience.  But  since,  against  the  charity  of 


that  solemn  place  and  meeting,  it  served  hun  I 

to  inveigh  opprobriously  against  the  penon,  bn 

him  with  no  less  than  impudence,  only  lor  setti 

name  to  what  be  bad  written ;  I  most  be  exem 

to  be  so  wanting  to  the  defence  of  aa  honest  na 

to  the  reputation  of  those  good  men  who  aflbrd  m 

society,  but  to  be  sensible  of  such  a  fool  endeai 

disgrace :  not  knowing  aught  either  in  mine  oi 

serts,  or  the  laws  of  this  land,  why  I  should  b 

ject,  in  such  a  notorious  and  illegal  manner,  to  t 

temperances  of  this  man's  preaching  choler.    Ai 

deed  to  be  so  prompt  and  ready  in  the  midst  of  hii 

bleness,  to  toss  reproaches  of  thu  bulk  and  size,  a 

as  if  they  were  the  weapons  of  his  exercise,  I  an 

not  of  his  ministry,  or  of  that  day*s  work.     Cer 

to  subscribe  my  name  at  what  I  was  to  own,  was 

the  state  had  ordered  and  requires.    And  he  wh 

not  to  be  malicious,  would  call  it  ingenuity,  deai 

science,  willingness  to  avouch  what  might  be 

tioned,  or  to  be  better  instructed.    And  if  God  wt 

displeased  with  those,  Isa.  IviiL  who  **  on  the  si 

fast  were  wont  to  smite  with  the  fist  of  wickedne 

could  be  no  sign  of  bis  own  humiliation  acei 

which  disposed  him  to  smite  so  keenly  with  a  rei 

tongue.    But  if  only  to  have  writ  my  name  rai 

counted  ^  impudence,"  how  doth  this  but  jostif 

other,  who  might  afiirm  with  as  good  warrant,  th 

late  discourse  of  "  Scripture  and  Reason,"  whi 

certain  to  be  chiefly  his  own  draught,  was  pobl 

without  a  name,  out  of  base  fear,  and  the  sly  avoM 

of  what  might  follow  to  his  detriment,  if  the  pai 

court  should  hap  to  reach  him  ?  And  I,  to  have  si 

name,  where  he  accuses  me  to  hare  set  it,  mm.  i 

from  recanting,  that  I  offer  my  hand  also  if  nei 

to  make  good  the  same  opinion  which  I  there  i 

tain,  by  inevitable  consequences  drawn  parallel 

his  own  principal  arguments  in  that  of  ^  Scriptnr 

Reason :"  which  I  shall  pardon  him  if  he  can  i 

without  shaking  bis  own  composition  to  pieces. 

"  impudence"  therefore,  since  he  weighed  so  little 

a  gross  revile  that  was  to  give  his  equal,  I  sen^ 

back  again  for  a  phylactery  to  stitch  upon  his 

gance,  that  censures  not  only  before  conviction,  s 

terly  without  so  much  as  one  reason  given,  but 

surcs  the  congregation  of  his  govemoiB  to  their  i 

for  not  being  so  hasty  as  himself  to  censure. 

And  whereas  my  other  crime  is,  that  I  addresse 
dedication  of  what  I  had  studied  to  the  pariian 
how  could  I  better  declare  the  loyalty  which  I  o^ 
that  supreme  and  majesuc  tribunal,  and  the  op 
which  I  have  of  the  high  entrusted  judgment,  and 
sonal  worth  assembled  in  that  place  ?  With  the 
affections  therefore,  and  the  same  addicted  fidelity 
liament  of  England!  I  here  ag^n  have  broogi 
your  perusal  on  the  same  an^cumeut  these  foUo^ 
expositions  of  Scripture.  The  former  book,  as  ph 
some  to  think y  who  were  thought  judicious,  hi 
reason  in  it  to  a  sufficiency ;  what  they  required 
that  the  Scriptures  there  alleged  miglit  be  disci 
more  fully.  To  their  desires  thus  much  further 
been  laboured  in  the  Scriptures.    Another  sort 
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vko  wmnted  man  aathorides  and  citations,  have  not 

Wen  here  anthouglit  of.   If  all  this  attain  not  to  satisfy 

iWfli«  as  I  am  confident  that  none  of  those  our  great 

Matiuiersiea  at  this  dajr  hath  had  a  more  demonstrati?e 

eiplaiiriny,  I  most  confess  to  admire  what  it  is :  for 

it  is  not  reason  now-a-dajs  that  satisfies  or 

the   common  credence  of  men,  to  yield  so 

m9j,  and  grow  so  Tehement  in  matters  much  more 

ffilihli ,  and  far  less  conducin^f  to  the  daily  good 

of  life.    Some  whose  necessary  shifts  have 

them  to  cloak  the  defects  of  their  unstudied 

ftun,  and  hatred  now  to  learn,  under  the  appearance 

if  a  gnve  solidity,  (which  estimation  they  have  gained 

Mmtmg  weak  perceiFers,)  find  the  ease  of  slighting 

wftat  they  <»nnot  refute,  and  are  determined,  as  I 

hev,  to  hold  it  not  worth  the  answerin(|^.     In  which 

a— bcf    I  mast    be  forced  to  reckon  that  doctor, 

who  in  a  late  equivocating  treatise  plausibly  set  afloat 

the  Dippers,  diving  the  while  himself  with  a 

deep  prelatical  malignance  against  the  present 

and  church-government,  mentions  with  ignominy 

*lhe  Tractate  of  Divorce ;"  yet  answers  nothing,  but 

■rtnd  thcrreof  (for  which  I  do  not  commend  his  mar- 

AriCiig)  sets  Mines  also  among  the  crew  of  his  Ana- 

as  one  who  to  a  holy  nation,  the  common- 

of  laraely  gave  laws  ^'  breaking  the  bonds  of 

to  inordinate  lust"     These  are  no  mean 

of  blasphemy,  not  only  dipping  Moses  the  di- 

TCT,  bat  dashing  with  a  high  hand  against 

and  purity  of  God  himself:  as  these  ensu- 

plainly  and  fireely  handled  shall  verify, 

to  Ae  Imhi  hing  of  that  old  apostemated  errour.    Him 

I  leave  now  to  his  repentance. 

which  is  their  courtesy,  confess  that  wit  and 

ly  do  much  to  make  that  seem  true  which  is 

was  objected  to  Socrates  by  them  who  could 

his  efficacy,  that  he  ever  made  the  worst 

the  better;  and  thus  thinking  themselves 

of  the  difliculty,  love  not  to  wade  further 

Ms  Ae  fear  of  a  convincement.    These  will  be  their 

to  decline  the  full  examining  of  this  serious 

So  much  the  more  I  press  it  and  repeat  it, 

and  commons !  that  ye  beware  while  time  is,  ere 

AiifTand  secret,  and  only  art  of  ignorance  affecting 

ffnuy,  grow  powerful,  and  rule  among  us.     For  if 

■nd  argument  and  reason  shall  be  thus  put  off,  either 

W  IB  undervaluing  silence,  or  the  masterly  censure  of 

iinhnjr  word  or  two  in  the  pulpit,  or  by  rejecting  the 

fate  of  truth,  as  the  mere  cunning  of  eloquence  and 

fhliuj  ;  what  can  be  the  end  of  this,  but  that  all 

|tid  learning  and  knowledge  will  suddenly  decay  ? 

Iponnce,  and  illiterate  presumption,  which  is  yet 

W  oar  disease,  will  turn  at  length  into  our  very  con- 

UauoiL,  and  prove  the  hectic  evil  of  this  age  :  worse 

toW  feared,  if  it  get  once  to  reign  over  us,  than  any 

ilh  ■onarcby.     If  this  shall  be  the  course,  that  what 

^  woDt  to  be  a  chief  commendation,  and  the  ground 

t  tf  elhrr  men's  confidence  in  an  author,  his  diligence, 

.2  b  leaning,  bis  elocution,  whether  by  right  or  by  ill 

J  kcaniig  granted  him,  shall  be  turned  now  to  a  disad- 

J  vtMaffe  and  Mis|ncuni  against  him,  that  what  he  writes, 


though  unconfuted,  must  therefore  be  mistrusted,  there- 
fore not  received  for  the  industry,  the  exactness,  the  la- 
bour in  it,  confessed  to  be  more  than  ordinary ;  as  if 
wisdom  had  now  forsaken  the  thirsty  and  laborious  in- 
quirer, to  dwell  against  her  nature  with  the  arrogant 
and  shallow  babbler ;  to  what  purpose  all  those  pains 
and  that  continual  searching  required  of  us  by  Solo- 
mon to  the  attainment  of  understanding  ?    Why  are 
men  bred  up  with  such  care  and  expense  to  a  life  of 
perpetual  studies  ?    Why  do  yourselves  with  such  en- 
deavour seek  to  wipe  off  the  imputation  of  intending 
to  discourage  the  progress  and  advance  of  learning  ? 
He  therefore,  whose  heart  can  bear  him  to  the  high 
pitch  of  your  noble  enterprises,  may  easily  assure  him- 
self, that  the  prudence  and  far-judging  circumspect- 
ness  of  so  grave  a  magistracy  sitting  in  parliament, 
who  have  before  them  the  prepared  and  purposed  act 
of  their  most  religious  predecessors  to  imitate  in  this 
question,  cannot  reject  the  clearness  of  these  reasons, 
and  these  allegations  both  here  and  formerly  offered 
them ;    nor  can  overlook  the  necessity  of  ordaining 
more  wholesomely  and  more  humanely  in  the  casual- 
ties of  divorce,  than  our  laws  have  yet  established,  if 
the  most  urgent  and  excessive  grievances  happening 
in  domestic  life  be  worth  the  laying  to  heart;  which, 
unless  charity  be  far  from  us,  cannot  be  neglected. 
And  that  these  things,  both  in  the  right  constitution, 
and  in  the  right  reformation  of  a  commonwealth,  call 
for  speediest  redress,  and  ought  to  be  the  first  con- 
sidered, enough  was  urged  in  what  was  prefaced  to 
that  monument  of  Bucer,  which  I  brought  to  your  re- 
membrance, and  the  other  time  before.    Henceforth, 
except  new  cause  be  given,  I  shall  say  less  and  less. 
For  if  the  law  make  not  timely  provision,  let  the  law, 
as  reason  is,  bear  the  censure  of  those  consequences, 
which  her  own  default  now  more  evidently  produces. 
And  if  men  want  manliness  to  expostulate  the  right  of 
their  due  ransom,  and  to  second  their  own  occasions, 
they  may  sit  hereafter  and  bemoan  themselves  to  have 
neglected  through  faintness  the  only  remedy  of  their 
sufferings,   which   a  seasonable    and    well-grounded 
speaking  might  have  purchased  them.    And  perhaps 
in  time  to  come,  others  will  know  how  to  esteem  what 
is  not  every  day  put  into  their  hands,  when  they  have 
marked  events,  and  better  weighed  how  hurtful  and 
unwise  it  is,  to  hide  a  secret  and  pernicious  rupture  un- 
der the  ill  counsel  of  a  bashful  silence.     But  who 
would  distrust  aught,  or  not  be  ample  in  bis  hopes  of 
your  wise  and  christian  determinations  ?  who  have  the 
prudence  to  consider,  and  should  have  the  goodness, 
like  gods,  as  ye  are  called,  to  find  out  readily,  and  by 
just  law  to  administer  those  redresses,  which  have  of 
old,  not  without  God  ordaining,  been  granted  to  the 
adversities  of  mankind,  ere  they  who  needed  were  put 
to   ask.     Certaiuly,  if  any  other  have  enlarged  his 
thoughts  to  expect  from  this  government,  so  justly  un- 
dertaken, and  by  frequent  assistances  from  Heaven  so 
apparently  upheld,  glorious  changes  and  renovations 
both  in  church  and  state,  he  among  the  foremost  mi^ht 
be  named,  who  prays  that  the  fate  of  £ngland  may 
tarry  for  no  other  deliverers.  JOHN  MILTON. 
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EXPOSITIONS 


UPON  THE  FOUR  CHIEF  PLACES  IN  SCRIPTURE  WHICH  TREAT  OF  MARR 

NULLITIES  IN  MARRIAGE. 


Genesis  i.  27, 

So  Qcd  created  man  in  bis  own  image,  in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  bim;  male  and  female  created  he 
them, 

88.  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them, 
Be  fruitful,  &c. 

Gen.  ii.  18. 

And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  g^ood  that  man  should 
be  alone,  T  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him. 

23.  And  Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and 
flesh  of  my  flesh ;  she  shall  be  called  woman,  be- 
cause she  was  taken  out  of  a  man. 

24.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mo- 
ther, and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  thej  shall 
be  one  flesh. 

Gen.  L  27. 

^  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image.*^  To  be 
informed  aright  in  the  whole  history  of  marriage,  that 
we  may  know  for  certain,  not  by  a  forced  yoke,  but 
by  an  impartial  definition,  what  marriage  is,  and  what 
is  not  marriage :  it  will  undoubtedly  be  safest,  fairest, 
and  most  with  our  obedience,  to  inquire,  as  our  Saviour's 
direction  is,  how  it  was  in  the  beginning.  And  that 
we  begin  so  high  as  man  created  after  God's  own 
image,  there  want  not  earnest  causes.  For  nothing 
now-a-days  is  more  degenerately  forgotten,  than  the 
true  dignity  of  man,  almost  in  every  respect,  but  espe- 
ciaUy  in  this  prime  institution  of  matrimony,  wherein 
his  native  pre-eminence  ought  most  to  shine.  Although 
if  we  consider  that  just  and  natural  privileges  men 
neither  can  rightly  seek,  nor  dare  fully  claim,  unless 
they  be  allied  to  inward  goodness  and  stedfast  know- 
ledge, and  that  the  want  of  this  quells  them  to  a  ser- 
vile sense  of  their  own  conscious  un worthiness;  it  may 
save  the  wondering  why  in  this  age  many  are  so  op- 
posite both  to  human  and  to  christian  liberty,  either 
while  they  understand  not,  or  envy  others  that  do; 


contenting,  or  rather  priding  themselvc 
humility  and  strictness  bred  out  of  low  i 
never  yet  conceived  the  freedom  of  the 
therefore  by  the  apostle  to  the  Colossiai 
no  better  company  than  will  worship 
shew  of  wisdom.  And  how  injurious  h 
if  not  to  themselves,  yet  to  their  neigh 
to  them  only,  but  to  the  all-wise  and  br 
ofiered  us  in  our  redemption,  will  order! 
"  In  the  image  of  God  created  he  him." 
determined,  that  this  image  of  God,  wh 
created,  is  meant  wisdom,  purity,  justice 
all  creatures.  All  which,  being  lost  in 
covered  with  gain  by  the  merits  of  Chri 
our  first  parent  had  lordship  over  sea, 
air,  yet  there  was  a  law  without  him,  i 
over  him.  But  Christ  having  cancel] 
writing  of  ordinances  which  was  agai 
14,  and  interpreted  the  fulfilling  of  all  tfa 
hath  in  that  respect  set  us  over  law,  in  tl 
of  his  love,  and  left  us  victorious  undei 
of  his  living  spirit,  not  under  the  dead  le 
tliat  which  most  edifies,  most  aids  and 
gious  life,  makes  us  holiest  and  likest  to 
image,  not  that  which  makes  us  most  co 
captive  to  civil  and  subordinate  precepts 
strictest  observance  may  ofttimes  prove  t 
not  only  of  many  innocent  persons  and  i 
whole  nations.  Although  indeed  no  ord 
or  from  heaven  can  bind  against  the  goo 
that  to  keep  them  strictly  against  that 
with  to  break  them.  Men  of  most  re; 
have  sometimes  by  transgressing  most  l 
law ;  and  wisest  magistrates  have  pern 
pensed  it ;  while  they  looked  not  peevish! 
but  with  a  greater  spirit  at  the  good  o 
always  not  written  in  the  characters  of  law 
in  the  heart  of  man  by  a  divine  impressio 
tbens  could  see,  as  the  well-read  in  story 
Solon  and  Epaminondas,  whom  Cicero  in 
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ivention  "  noblj  defends.  "  All  law,"  saitb  he, 
ug^t  to  refer  to  the  common  good,  and  interpret 
U  not  by  the  scroll  of  letters.  No  man  observes 
'  law's  sake,  but  for  the  good  of  them  for  whom 
made."  The  rest  might  serve  well  to  lecture 
imes,  deluded  through  bellj  doctrines  into  a  de- 
arerj.  The  Scripture  also  affords  David  in  the 
ead,  Hezckiah  in  the  passover,  sound  and  safe 
itssors  of  the  literal  command,  which  also  dis- 
l  not  seldom  with  itself;  and  taught  us  on  what 
ccasions  to  do  so:  until  our  Saviour,  for  whom 
jTeat  and  godlike  work  was  reserved,  redeemed 
a  state  above  prescriptions,  hy  dissolving  the 
law  into  charity.  And  have  wc  not  the  soul  to 
ttand  this,  and  must  we  against  this  glory  of 
» transcendent  love  towards  us  he  still  the  servants 
&tenl  indictment  ? 

Ci^ted  he  him."]  It  might  be  doubted  why  he 
I, "  In  the  image  of  God  created  he  him,"  not 
B, IS  well  as  **male  and  female"  them  ;  especially 
ta  tbat  imag;e  might  be  common  to  them  both,  but 
li  lid  female  coold  not,  however  the  Jews  fable 
■|kaae  themselves  with  the  accidental  concurrence 
[Ikto^  wit,  as  if  man. at  first  had  been  created  her- 
r.  but  then  it  must  have  been  male  and  fe- 
'OMtedbe  him.  So  had  the  image  of  God  been 
trnfom  to  them  both,  it  had  no  doubt  been 

■  the image  of  God  created  he  them.     But  St. 

■4  the  controversy,  by  explaining,  that  the 
iBWt  primarily  and  immediately  the  image  of 

ifcii reference  to  the  man,  "  The  head  of  the 
^■iiith  he,  1  Cor.  xi.  "  is  the  man ;"  «  he  the 

^■i  glory  of  God,  she  the  glory  of  the  man ;"  he 
P*»Kri  bat  she  for  him.  Therefore  his  precept  is, 
"•^  kf  subject  to  your  husbands  as  is  fit  in  the 
M'  C«I.  iii.  18;  «  in  every  thincr,"  Eph.  v.  24. 
*^'™««  man  is  not  to  hold  her  as  a  servant,  but 
•■Wiierinto  a  part  of  that  empire,  which  God  pro- 
■■»  «■  to,  though  not  equally,  yet  larj^ely,  as  his 
naugeaod  g^Iory  :  for  it  is  no  small  glory  to  him, 
tfacRatoreso  like  him  should  be  made  subject  to 
■•  3ot  but  that  particular  exceptions  may  have 
»f  if  the  exceed  her  husband  in  prudence  and  dex- 
Wff  and  he  contentedly  3'ield  :  for  then  a  superior 
I  mm  natural  law  comes  in,  that  the  wiser  should 
Wi  the  less  wise,  whether  male  or  female.  But 
t  which  far  more  easily  and  obediently  follows  from 
^tne  B,  that,  seeing  woman  was  purposely  made 
■Mil  and  he  her  head,  it  cannot  stand  before  the 
ih  of  this  dirine  utterance,  that  man  the  portraiture 
"•i  joinings  to  himself  for  his  intended  good  and 
»  an  inferior  sex,  should  so  become  her  thrall, 
•fwilfulnt'ss  or  inability  to  be  a  wife  frustrates  the 
"Wttl  end  of  her  creation ;  but  that  he  may  acquit 
•df  to  freedom  by  his  natural  birthright,  and  tbat 
*k  character  of  priority,  which  God  crowned  him 
••  If  it  be  urged,  that  sin  hath  lost  him  this,  the 
•w»  not  far  to  seek,  that  from  her  the  sin  first 
•wd,  which  keeps  her  justly  in  the  same  propor- 
*D  ^oeath.  She  is  not  to  gain  by  being  first  in 
''*»?rewion,  that  man  should  further  lose  to  her, 

N 


because  already  he  hath  lost  by  her  means.     O/l  it 
happens,  that  in  this  matter  he  is  without  fault ;  so  that 
his  punishment  herein  is  causeless :  and  God  hath  the 
praise  in  our  speeches  of  him,  to  sort  his  punishment  in 
the  same  kind  with  the  offence.     Suppose  he  erred ;  it 
is  not  the  intent  of  God  or  man,  to  hunt  an  errour  so 
to  the  death  with  a  revenge  beyond  all  measure  and 
proportion.     But  if  we  argue  thus,  this  affliction  is  be- 
fallen him  for  his  sin,  therefore  he  must  bear  it,  without 
seeking  the  only  remedy :  first,  it  will  be  false,  that  all 
affliction  comes  for  sin,  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  and  of  the 
man  bom  blind,  John  ix.  3,  was  evident:  next,  by  that 
reason,  all  miseries  coming  for  sin,  we  must  let  them 
all  lie  upon  us  like  the  vermin  of  an  Indian  Catharist, 
which  his  fond  religion  forbids  him  to  molest.    Were 
it  a  particular  punishment  inflicted  through  the  anger 
of  God  upon  a  person,  or  upon  a  land,  no  law  hinders 
us  in  that  regard,  no  law  but  bids  us  remove  it  if  we  can ; 
much  more  if  it  be  a  dangerous  temptation  withal; 
much  more  yet,  if  it  be  certainly  a  temptation,  and  not 
certainly  a  punishment,  though  a  pain.    As  for  what 
they  say  we  must  bear  with  patience;  to  hear  with 
patience,  and  to  seek  effectual  remedies,  implies  no  con- 
tradiction.    It  may  no  less  be  for  our  disobedience, 
our  unfaithfulness,  and  other  sins  against  God,  that 
wives  become  adulterous  to  the  bed ;  and  questionless 
we  ought  to  take  the  affliction  as  patiently  as  christian 
prudence  would  wish :  yet  hereby  is  not  lost  the  right 
of  divorcing  for  adultery.    No,  you  say,  because  our 
Saviour  excepted  that  only.     But  why,  if  he  were  so 
bent  to  punish  our  sins,  and  try  our  patience  in  binding 
on  us  a  disastrous  marriage,  why  did  he  except  adul- 
tery ?    Certainly  to  have  been  bound  from  divorce  in 
that  case  also  had  been  as  plentiful  a  punishment  to 
our  sins,  and  not  too  little  work  for  the  patientest. 
Nay,  perhaps  tbey  will  say  it  was  too  great  a  suffer- 
ance ;  and  with  as  slight  a  reason,  for  no  wise  man  but 
would  sooner  pardon  the  act  of  adultery  once  and  again 
committed  by  a  person  worth  pity  and  forgiveness,  than 
to  lead  a  wearisome  life  of  unloving  and  unquiet  con- 
versation with  one  who  neither  affects  nor  is  affected, 
much  less  with  one  who  exercises  all  bitteniess,  and 
would  commit  adultery  too,  but  for  envy  lest  the  per- 
secuted condition  should  thereby  get  the  benefit  of  his 
freedom.     It  is  plain  therefore,  that  God  enjoins  not 
this  supposed  strictness  of  not  divorcing  either  to  punish 
us,  or  to  try  our  patience. 

Moreover,  if  man  be  the  image  of  God,  which  con- 
sists in  holiness,  and  woman  ought  in  the  same  respect 
to  be  the  image  and  companion  of  man,  in  such  wise 
to  be  loved  as  the  church  is  beloved  of  Christ;  and  if, 
as  God  is  the  bead  of  Christ,  and  Christ  the  head  of 
man,  so  roan  is  the  head  of  woman;  I  cannot  see  by 
this  golden  depcndance  of  headship  and  subjection, 
but  that  piety  and  religion  is  the  main  tie  of  christian 
matrimony  ^  so  as  if  there  be  found  between  the  pair  a 
notorious  disparity  either  of  wickedness  or  heresy,  the 
husband  by  all  manner  of  right  is  disengaged  from  a 
creature,  not  made  and  inflicted  on  him  to  the  vexation 
of  bis  righteousness :  the  wife  also,  as  her  subjection  is 
terminated  in  the  Lord,  being  herself  the  redeemed  of 
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Christ,  is  not  still  bound  (o  be  the  vassal  of  bim,  who 
is  the  bondslare  of  Satan  :  she  being  now  neither  the 
image  nor  the  glory  of  such  a  person,  nor  made  for  bim, 
nor  left  in  bondage  to  him  ;  but  bath  recourse  to  the 
wing  of  charity,  and  protection  of  the  church,  unless 
there  be  a  hope  on  either  side :  jet  such  a  hope  must 
be  meant,  as  may  be  a  rational  hope,  and  not  an  end- 
less servitude.    Of  which  hereafter. 

But  usually  it  is  objected,  that  if  it  be  thus,  then 
there  can  be  no  true  marriage  between  misbelievers  and 
irreligious  persons.  I  might  answer,  let  them  see  to 
that  who  are  such  ;  the  church  hath  no  commission  to 
judge  those  without,  1  Cor.  v.  But  this  they  will  say 
perhaps,  is  but  penuriously  to  resolve  a  doubt  I  an- 
swer therefore,  that  where  they  are  both  irreligious,  the 
marriage  may  be  yet  true  enough  to  them  in  a  civil 
relation.  For  there  are  left  some  remains  of  God*s 
image  in  man,  as  he  is  merely  man ;  which  reason  God 
gives  against  the  she<Iding  of  man's  blood,  Gen.  ix.  as 
being  made  in  God's  image,  without  expressing  whether 
he  were  a  good  man  or  a  bad,  to  exempt  the  slayer 
from  punishment.  So  that  in  those  marriages  where 
the  parties  are  alike  void  of  religion,  the  wife  owes  a 
civil  homage  and  subjection,  the  husband  owes  a  civil 
loyalty.  But  where  the  yoke  is  misyoked,  heretic 
with  faithful,  godly  with  ungodly,  to  the  grievance 
and  manifest  endangering  of  a  brother  or  sister,  reasons 
of  a  higher  strain  than  matrimonial  bear  sway ;  unless 
the  gospel,  instead  of  freeing  us,  debase  itself  to  make 
us  bond-men,  and  suffer  evil  to  control  good. 

'*  Male  and  female  created  he  them.^']  This  con- 
tains another  end  of  matching  man  and  woman,  being 
the  right  and  lawfulness  of  the  marriage-bed  ;  though 
much  inferior  to  the  former  end  of  her  being  his  image 
and  help  in  religious  society.  And  who  of  weakest 
insight  may  not  see,  that  this  creating  of  them  male 
and  female  cannot  in  any  order  of  reason,  or  Christian- 
ity, be  of  such  moment  against  the  better  and  higher 
purposes  of  their  creation,  as  to  enthral  husband  or  wife 
to  duties  or  to  sufferings,  unworthy  and  unbeseeming 
tho  image  of  God  in  them  ?  Now  whenas  not  only 
men,  but  good  men,  do  stand  upon  their  right,  their 
estimation,  their  dignity,  in  all  other  actions  and  de- 
portments, ^vith  warrant  enough  and  good  conscience, 
as  having  the  image  of  God  in  them,  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  determine  what  is  unworthy  and  unseemly  for 
a  man  to  do  or  suffer  in  wedlock  :  and  the  like  propor- 
tionally may  be  found  for  woman,  if  we  love  not  to 
stand  disputing  below  the  principles  of  humanity.  He 
that  said,  "  Male  and  female  created  he  them,"  imme- 
diately before  that  said  also  in  the  same  verse,  *'  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him,"  and  redoubled  it,  that 
our  thoughts  might  not  be  so  fall  of  dregs  as  to  urge 
this  poor  consideration  of  male  and  female,  without 
remembering  the  nobleness  of  that  former  repetition  ; 
lest  when  God  sends  a  wise  eve  to  examine  our  trivial 
glosses,  they  be  found  extremely  to  creep  upon  the 
ground  :  especially  since  they  confess,  that  what  here 
concerns  marriage  is  but  a  brief  touch,  only  preparative 
to  the  institution  which  follows  more  expressly  in  the 
next  chapter ;  and  that  Christ  so  took  it,  as  desiring  to 


be  briefest  with  them  who  came  to  teapi 
shall  be  given  in  due  place. 

Ver.  28.  *'  And  God  blessed  them, : 
unto  them.  Be  ftiittfnl  and  multiply, 
the  earth,"  &c. 

This  declares  another  end  of  matrimoi 
gation  of  mankind ;  and  is  again  repeate 
his  sons.  Many  things  might  be  noted 
not  ordinary,  nor  unworth  the  noting ;  bi 
not  a  general  comment  Hence  therefoi 
desire  of  children  is  honest  and  pious ;  if 
zealous  in  our  Christianity  than  Plato  w 
thenism ;  who  in  the  sixth  of  his  laws,  co 
therefore  desirable,  that  we  may  leave  in 
of  our  sons,  continual  servants  of  God :  a 
prudent  desire,  if  people  knew  as  well  v 
quired  to  breeding  as  to  begetting ;  whii 
haps  was  a  cause,  why  the  Jews  hardly 
a  barren  wedlock :  and  Philo,  in  his  bo 
laws,  esteems  him  only  worth  pardon,  tl 
barrenness  away.  Carvilius,  the  first  reco 
to  have  sought  divorce,  had  it  granted  hii 
renness  of  his  wife,  upon  his  oath  that 
the  end  he  might  have  children;  as  D 
Gellius  are  authors.  But  to  dismiss  a 
barrenness,  is  hard :  and  yet  in  some  the 
dren  is  so  great,  and  so  just,  yea  sometimes 
that  to  condemn  such  a  one  to  a  childless 
apparently  not  being  in  him,  might  seem 
strict  than  needed.  Sometimes  inherita 
and  dignities  are  so  interested  and  annt 
common  peace  and  good  to  such  or  such  1 
that  it  miky  prove  of  great  moment  both 
of  men  and  of  religion,  to  consider  thoi 
might  be  done  herein,  notwithstanding  t 
noss  of  our  school  doctors. 

Gen.  II.  18. 

"  And  the  Lord  said,  It  is  not  good  that 
be  alone ;  I  will  make  him  a  help  mee 
Ver.  23.  "  And  Adam  said,"  (Sec.   Ver.  24 
shall  a  man  leave,"  kc. 

This  second  chapter  is  granted  to  be  a 
on  the  first,  and  these  verses  granted  to  1 
tion  of  that  former  verse,  **  Male  and  fe 
he  them  :"  and  yet  when  this  male  and  : 
the  explicit  words  of  God  himself  here  d< 
not  meant  other  than  a  fit  help,  and  meet  si 
who  would  engross  to  themselves  the  wl 
interj)reting,  will  not  suffer  the  clear  text 
the  office  of  explaining  itself. 

**  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  goo 
would  think,  that  the  consideration  of  who 
raise  up  the  intention  of  our  minds  to  ii 
and  obey  the  purpose  of  so  great  a  speak* 
onler  the  business  of  marriage,  that  w 
speaks  is  all  made  vain  ;  and  in  the  decis 
niony,  or  not  matrimony,  nothing  at  all  rt 
presumption  hath  utterly  changed  the  st 
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'ckkoiduiaBee:  God  ordained  it  in  love  and 
»i  to  be  indiasolable,  and  we  in  outward  act 
aJit/tobe  t  forced  bondage;  so  that  being 
t  a  tboustod  erronirs  in  the  best  men,  if  it  prove 
^  to  an/,  it  is  of  mere  accident,  as  man's  law 
lied  it,  and  not  of  institution. 
Dot  ^ood  for  man  to  be  alone.'*]  Hitherto  all 
atba?ebeen  named,  were  approved  of  God 
fgood:  loneliness  is  the  first  thing,  which 
I  Dame  not  good :  whether  it  be  a  thing,  or 
of  something,  I  labour  not ;  let  it  be  their 
who  have  the  art  to  be  industriously  idle. 
"alone"  is  meant  alone  without  woman; 
Adam  had  the  company  of  God  himself,  and 
conrerse  with ;  all  creatures  to  delight  him 
ortomake  him  sport.  God  could  have  created 
f  the  same  mould  a  thousand  friends  and  bro- 
OS  to  hare  been  his  consorts ;  jet  for  all  this, 
m  g[i?en  him,  God  reckoned  him  to  be  alone, 
not  good."']  God  here  presents  himself  like 
deliberating;  both  to  shew  us  that  the  matter 
I  consequence,  and  that  he  intended  to  found 
ig  to  natural  reason,  not  impulsive  command ; 
be  dutj  should  arise  from  the  reason  of  it,  not 
D  be  sivallowed  up  in  a  reasonless  duty. 
d,"  was  as  much  to  Adam  before  his  fall,  as 
Dg,  not  expedient ;  but  since  the  coming  of 
e  world,  to  him  who  hath  not  received  the 
!,  it  is  not  only  not  expedient  to  be  alone,  but 
ifol.  And  therefore  he  who  wilfully  abstains 
iage,  not  being  supernatural ly  gifted,  and  he 
iking  the  yoke  of  marriage  unjust  and  in- 
cases men  to  abhor  it,  are  both  in  a  diabo- 
!qaal  to  that  of  Antichrist,  who  forbids  to 
or  what  difference  at  all  whether  he  abstain 
marrying,  or  restrain  them  in  a  marriage 
totaliydiscoramodious,  distasteful,  dishonest, 
ous  to  him,  without  the  appearance  of  his 
God  does  not  here  precisely  say,  I  make  a 
lis  male,  as  he  did  before ;  but  expounding 
e  on  purpose,  he  saith,  because  it  is  not  good 
i>e  alone,  I  make  him  therefore  a  meet  help. 
^  the  privation  of  not  good,  with  the  per- 
a  real  and  positive  good  :  it  is  man's  per- 
il^, who  hath  turned  this  bounty  of  God 
non,  cither  by  weak  and  shallow  construc- 
proud  arrogance  and  cruelty  to  them  who 
heir  purposes  nor  in  their  actions  have  of- 
nst  the  due  honour  of  wedlock, 
reas  the  apostle's  speaking  in  the  spirit, 
pronounces  quite  contrary  to  this  word  of 
s  sfood  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman," 
mot  contradict  himself;  it  instructs  us,  that 
ds  and  words,  especially  such  as  bear  the 
le  of  some  good  to  man,  are  not  to  be  so 
nsr,  as  to  command  without  regard  to  the 
J  and  miserable  necessities  of  mankind. 
iic  apostle  adds  a  limitation  in  the  26th 
u  chapter,  for  the  present  necessity  it  is 
h  be  gives  us  doubtless  as  a  pattern  how  to 
ler  places  by  the  general  rule  of  charity. 


'*  For  man  to  be  alone."]  Some  would  have  the 
sense  hereof  to  be  in  respect  of  procreation  only :  and 
Austin  contests  that  manly  friendship  in  all  other  re- 
gard had  been  a  more  becoming  solace  for  Adam,  than 
to  spend  so  many  secret  years  in  an  empty  world  with 
one  woman.  But  our  writers  deservedly  reject  this 
crabbed  opinion ;  and  defend  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
comfort  in  the  married  state  beside  the  genial  bed, 
which  no  other  society  affords.  No  mortal  nature  can 
endure  either  in  the  actions  of  religion,  or  study  of 
wisdom,  without  sometime  slackening  the  cords  of  in- 
tense thought  and  labour :  which  lest  we  should  think 
faulty,  God  himself  conceals  us  not  his  own  recreations 
before  the  world  was  built ;  *'  I  was,"  saith  the  eternal 
wisdom,  **  daily  his  delight,  playing  always  before 
him."  And  to  him  indeed  wisdom  is  as  a  high  tower 
of  pleasure,  but  to  us  a  steep  hill,  and  we  toiling  ever 
about  the  bottom :  he  executes  with  ease  the  exploits 
of  his  omnipotence,  as  easy  as  with  us  it  is  to  will :  but 
no  worthy  enterprise  can  be  done  by  us  without  con- 
tinual plodding  and  wearisomeness  to  our  faint  and 
sensitive  abilities.  We  cannot  therefore  always  be  con- 
templative, or  pragmatical  abroad,  but  have  need  of 
some  delightful  intermissions,  wherein  the  enlarged 
soul  may  leave  off  a  while  her  severe  schooling ;  and, 
like  a  glad  youth  in  wandering  vacancy,  may  keep 
her  holidays  to  joy  and  harmless  pastime :  which  as  she 
cannot  well  do  without  company,  so  in  no  company 
so  well  as  where  the  different  sex  in  most  resembling 
unlikeness,  and  most  unlike  resemblance,  cannot  but 
please  best,  and  be  pleased  in  the  aptitude  of  that  va- 
riety. Whereof  lest  we  should  he  too  timorous,  in  the 
awe  that  our  flat  sages  would  form  us  and  dress  us, 
wisest  Solomon  among  his  gravest  Proverbs  counte- 
nances a  kind  of  ravishment  and  erring  fondness  in  the 
entertainment  of  wedded  leisures  ;  and  in  the  Song  of 
Songs,  which  is  generally  believed,  even  in  the  joUiest 
expressions,  to  figure  the  spousals  of  the  church  with 
Christ,  sings  of  a  thousand  raptures  between  those  two 
lovely  ones  far  on  the  hither  side  of  carnal  enjoyment. 
By  these  instances,  and  more  which  might  he  brought, 
we  may  imagine  how  indulgently  God  provided  against 
man's  loneliness ;  that  he  approved  it  not,  as  by  him- 
self declared  not  good ;  that  he  approved  the  remedy 
thereof,  as  of  his  own  ordaining,  consequently  good : 
and  as  he  ordained  it,  so  doubtless  proportionably  to 
our  fallen  estate  he  gives  it;  else  were  his  ordinance 
at  least  in  vain,  and  we  for  all  his  gifts  still  empty 
handed.  Nay,  such  an  unbounteous  giver  we  should, 
make  him,  as  in  the  fables  Jupiter  was  to  Ixion,  giv- 
ing him  a  cloud  instead  of  Juno,  giving  him  a  mon- 
strous issue  by  her,  the  breed  of  Centaurs,  a  neglected 
and  unloved  race,  the  fruits  of  a  delusive  marriage ; 
and  lastly,  giving  him  her  with  a  damnation  to  that 
wheel  in  hell,  from  a  life  thrown  into  the  midst  of 
temptations  and  disorders.  But  God  is  no  deceitful 
giver,  to  bestow  that  on  us  for  a  remedy  of  loneli- 
ness, which  if  it  bring  not  a  sociable  mind  as  well 
as  a  conjunctive  body,  leaves  us  no  less  alone  than 
before;  and  if  it  bring  a  mind  perpetually  averse  and 
disagreeable,  betrays   us  to  a   worse  condition   than 
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the  most  deserteil  loni'liness.  God  cannot  in  the  jus- 
tice of  his  own  promii»e  and  institution  so  unexpect- 
edly mock  us,  bj  forcin^i^  that  upon  us  as  the  re- 
medy of  solitude,  which  wraps  us  in  a  misery  worse 
than  any  wilderness,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  himself 
judges,  ProT.  xix.  especially  knowing*  that  the  best 
and  wisest  men  amidst  the  sincere  and  most  cordial  de- 
signs of  their  heart,  do  daily  err  in  choosing.  We  may 
conclude  therefore,  seeing  orthodoxal  expositors  con- 
fess to  our  hands,  that  by  loneliness  is  not  only  meant 
the  want  of  copulation,  and  that  man  is  not  less  alone 
by  turning  in  a  body  to  liini,  unless  there  be  within  it 
a  mind  answerable ;  that  it  is  a  work  more  worthy  the 
care  and  consultation  of  God  to  provide  fur  the  wor- 
thiest part  of  man,  which  is  his  mind,  and  not  unna- 
turally to  set  it  beneath  the  formalities  and  respects  of 
the  body,  to  make  it  a  servant  of  its  own  vassal :  I  say, 
we  may  conclude  that  such  a  marriage,  wherein  the 
mind  is  so  dbgraced  and  vilified  below  the  bod^^'s  in- 
terest, and  can  have  no  just  or  tolerable  contentment, 
is  not  of  God*s  institution,  and  therefore  no  marriage. 
Nay,  in  concluding  this,  I  say  we  conclude  no  more 
than  what  the  common  expositors  themselves  give  us, 
both  in  that  which  I  have  recited,  and  much  more 
bereaAer.  But  the  truth  is,  they  give  us  in  such  a 
manner,  as  they  who  leave  their  own  mature  po- 
sitions like  the  eggs  of  an  ostrich  in  the  dust;  I 
do  but  lay  them  in  the  sun ;  their  own  pregnancies 
hatch  the  truth ;  and  I  am  taxed  of  novelties  and  strange 
producements,  while  the}*,  like  that  inconsiderate  bird, 
know  not  that  these  are  their  own  natural  breed. 

**  I  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him."]  Here  the 
heavenly  institutor,  as  if  he  laboured  not  to  be  mis- 
taken by  the  supoR'ilious  hypocrisy  of  those  that  love 
to  master  their  brethren^  and  to  make  us  sure  that  he 
gave  us  not  now  a  ser\ilc  yoke,  but  an  amiable  knot, 
contents  not  himself  to  say,  I  will  make  hira  a  wife; 
but  resolving  to  give  us  first  the  moaning  before  the 
name  of  a  wife,  saith  gracious!}',  **  I  will  make  him  a 
help  meet  for  him."  And  here  again,  as  before,  I  do 
not  require  more  full  and  fair  deductions  than  the  whole 
consent  of  our  divines  usually  raise  from  this  text,  that 
in  matrimony  there  must  be  first  a  mutual  help  to 
piety,  next  to  civil  fellowship  of  love  and  amity,  then 
to  generation,  so  to  household  affairs,  lastly  the  remedy 
of  incontinence.  And  commonly  they  reckon  them  in 
such  onler,  as  leases  generation  and  incontinence  to 
be  last  considered.  This  I  amaze  me  at,  that  thou'^h 
all  the  superior  and  nobler  ends  both  of  marriage 
and  of  the  marrie<l  persons  be  absolutely  frustrate, 
the  matrimony  stirs  not,  loses  no  hold,  remains  as 
rooted  as  the  centre :  but  if  the  body  bring  but  in  a 
complaint  of  frigidity,  by  that  cold  application  only 
this  adamantine  Alp  of  wedlock  has  leave  to  dis- 
solve; which  else  all  the  machinations  of  religious  or 
civil  reason  at  the  suit  of  a  distressed  mind,  either  for 
divine  worship  or  human  conversation  violated,  cannot 
unfasten.  AVhat  courts  of  concupiscence  are  tliese, 
wherein  fleshly  appetite  is  heard  before  right  reason, 
lust  before  love  or  devotion  ?  They  may  be  pious 
Christians  together,  they  may  be  loving  and  friendly. 


they  may  be  helpful  to  each  other  in  tbe  frnul; 
they  cannot  couple ;  that  ihall  diToree  tbea,  tl 
either  party  would  not  Thej  can  neither  ■cm 
together,  nor  one  be  at  peace  with  the  other,  i 
good  in  the  family  one  to  other,  hot  live  «a  thej 
dead,  or  live  as  they  were  deadly  enemies  in  a  eaj 
gether ;  it  is  all  one,  they  can  coaple,  they  aha 
divorce  till  death,  not  though  thia  aentence  be 
death.  AVhat  is  this  besides  tyranny,  bat  to  ta 
ture  npside  down,  to  make  both  religion  and  the 
of  man  wait  upon  the  slavish  errands  of  the  bodj 
not  the  body  to  follow  either  the  sanctity  or  the 
reignty  of  the  mind,  unspeakably  wronged,  and 
all  equity  complaining  ?  what  is  this  bnt  to  aba 
sacred  and  mysterious  bed  of  marriage  to  be  th« 
pulsive  stye  of  an  ingrateful  and  malignant  last,i 
up  only  from  a  carnal  acrimony,  without  either  1 
peace,  or  reg^ard  to  any  other  thing  holy  or  ha 
This  I  admire,  how  possibly  it  should  inhabit  thn 
in  the  sense  of  so  many  disputing  theologians,  i 
it  be  the  lowest  lees  of  a  canonical  infection 
grown  to  their  sides ;  which  perhaps  will  never  on 
without  the  strong  abstersive  of  some  heroic  magii 
whose  mind,  equal  to  his  high  office,  dares  leaA 
both  to  know  and  to  do  without  their  frivoloos 
putting.  For  certain  he  shall  have  God  and  ll 
stitution  plainly  on  his  side.  And  if  it  be  troe  t 
divinity  and  law,  that  consent  alone,  though  ^ 
tion  never  follow,  makes  a  marriage ;  how  c&^ 
dissolve  it  for  the  want  of  that  which  made  it  i^ 
not  dissolve  it  for  that  not  continuing  which  ^ 
and  should  preserve  it  in  love  and  reason, 
ence  it  from  a  brute  conjugality  ? 

"  Meet  for  him."]  The  original  here  is  more 
sive  than  other  languages  word  for  word  can 
but  all  agree  effectual  conformity  of  disposilic 
affection  to  be  hereby  signified  ;  which  God  as  ffl 
not  satisfied  with  the  naming  of  a  help,  goes  4 
scribing  another  self,  a  second  self,  a  very  seJ/ 
Yet  now  there  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  man,  tli^ 
our  misconstniction,  made  more  uncertain,  warn 
zardous  and  full  of  chance,  than  this  divine  bktf 
with  such  favourable  significance  here  conferreii 
us ;  which  if  we  do  but  err  in  our  choice,  the  sort 
blameable  errour  that  can  be,  err  but  one  minalei 
moment  after  those  mighty  syllables  pronoai 
which  take  upon  them  to  join  heaven  and  hell  t 
ther  nnpanlouably  till  death  pardon :  this  divine  I 
insr  that  looked  but  now  with  such  a  humane  1 
u])on  us,  and  spoke  such  gentle  reason,  straight 
ishcs  like  a  fair  sky,  and  brings  on  such  a  sea 
cloud  and  tempest,  as  turns  all  to  shipwreck  wi] 
haven  or  shore,  but  to  a  ransomless  captivity. 
then  they  tell  us  it  is  our  sin :  but  let  them  be 
again,  that  sin  through  the  mercy  of  God  had 
made  such  waste  upott  us,  as  to  make  utterly  void  I 
use  any  temporal  benefit,  much  less  any  so  much  a 
ing  to  a  peaceful  and  sanctified  life,  merely  for  a 
incident  errour,  which  no  wariness  can  certainly  1 
And  wherefore  serves  our  happy  redemption,  aw 
liberty  wc  have  in  Christ,  but  to  deliver  us  from  < 
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Hitous  yokes,  not  to  be  lived  under  widiout  the  eii- 
dan^rraent  of  our  souls,  and  to  restore  us  in  some 
eompeteiit  measure  to  a  right  in  every  g^ood  tiling*  both 
of  this  life,  and  the  other?  Thus  we  see  how  treatablj 
and  distinctly  God  hath  here  taught  us  what  the  prime 
ends  of  marriage  are;  mutual  solace  and  help.     That 
ve  are  now,  iip«n  the  most  irreprehcnsible  mistake  in 
dMMMing,  defeated  and  defrauded  of  all  this  original 
Wugnity,  was  begun  first  through  the  snare  of  auti- 
i^-^"***"  canons  long  since  obtruded  upon  the  church 
«f  Rone,  and  not  vet  scoured  off  by  reformation,  out  of 
a  IiBgering  vain-glory  that  abides  among  us  to  make 
tur  shews  in  formal  ordinances,  and  to  enjoin  conti- 
■eace  and  bearing  of  crosses  in  such  a  garb  as  no  scrip- 
lire  binds  us,  under  the  thickest  arrows  of  temptation, 
where  we  need  not  stand.     Now  we  shall  see  with  what 
acknowledgment  and  assent  Adam  received  this  new 
which  God  brought  him. 


Ver.  23.  ^'  And  Adam  said.  This  is  now  bone  of  niv 
bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh ;  she  shall  be  called 
woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man.'' 

That  there  was  a  nearer  alliance  between  Adam  atid 
Ire,  than  could  be  ever  after  between  man  and  wife, 
i  fiable  to  an  v.  For  no  other  woman  was  ever 
f  ^nUcd  out  of  lier  husband's  rib,  but  of  mere  strangers 
most  part  they  come  to  have  that  consanguini- 
f  ^,  which  they  have  by  wedlock.  And  if  we  look 
upon  the  matter,  though  marriage  be  most 
to  holiness,  to  purity,  and  justice,  yet  is  it 
Ml  a  Mtoral,  but  a  civil  and  ordained  relation.  For 
ifjl  were  in  nature,  no  law  or  crime  ctmld  disannul  it, 
•imake  a  wife,  or  husband,  otherwise  tlian  still  a  wife 
«r  husband,  but  only  deatli;  as  nothing  but  that  ran 
wake  a  father  no  father,  or  a  son  no  son.  But  divorce 
Jir  adultery  or  desertion,  as  all  our  churches  agree  hut 
bgland,  not  only  separates,  but  nullifies,  and  exlin- 
the  relation  itself  of  matrimony,  so  that  they 
more  man  and  wife;  otherwise  the  innocent 
ty  could  not  marry  elsewhere,  without  tlio  guilt  of 
ry.     Next,  were  it  merely  natural,  wliy  was  it 

tie  oidaiued  more  than  the  rest  of  moral  law  to  man 
hii  original  rectitude,  in  whose  breast  all  that  was 
or  moral  was  engraven  without  external  con- 
and  edicts?  Adam  therefore  in  tlies(;  words 
iBot  establish  an  indissoluble  bond  of  marriage  in 
icvnal  ligaments  of  tiesb  and  boues;  for  if  he  did, 
^vwld  belong  only  to  himself  in  the  literal  sense, 
ooe  of  us  being  nearer  in  flesh  of  flesh,  and  bone 
I,  to  our  parents  than  to  a  wife ;  they  therefore 
!Bot  to  be  left  for  her  in  that  respect.     But  Adam, 
iWd  tlie  wi.<dom  given  him  to  know  all  creatures, 
to  name  them  according  to  their  properties,  no 
but  had  the  gift  to  discern  perfectly  that  which 
him  much  more ;  and  to  apprehend  at  first 
ttbe  true  fitness  of  that  consort  which  God  pro- 
A  Mm.    And  therefore  spake  in  reference  to  those 
*  which  God  pronounced  before ;  as  if  he  had 
Ihisisshe  by  whose  meet  help  and  society  I  shall  no 
keilitue;  this  is  she  who  was  made  my  image,  even 
•^imafrcof  God ;  not  so  much  in  body,  as  iu  unity  of 


mind  and  heart.  And  he  might  as  easily  know  what 
were  the  words  of  God,  as  he  knew  so  readily  what 
had  been  done  with  his  rib,  while  he  sle])t  so  soundly. 
He  might  well  know,  if  God  took  a  rih  out  of  his  in- 
side to  fonn  of  it  a  double  good  to  him,  he  would  far 
sooner  disjoin  it  from  his  outside,  to  prevent  a  treble 
mischief  to  him;  and  far  sooner  cut  it  quite  off  from 
all  relation  for  his  undoubted  ease,  than  nail  it  into  his 
body  again,  to  stick  f(»r  ever  there  a  thorn  iu  his  heart. 
Whenas  nature  teaches  us  to  divide  any  limb  from  the 
body  to  the  saving  of  its  fellows,  though  it  be  the 
maiming  and  deformity  of  the  whole  ;  how  much  mort'^ 
is  it  her  doctrine  to  sever  by  incision,  not  a  true  limb 
so  much,  though  that  be  lawful,  but  an  adherent,  a 
sore,  the  gangrene  of  a  limb,  to  the  recovery'  of  a  whole 
man !  But  if  in  these  words  we  shall  make  Adam  to 
erect  a  new  establishment  of  marriage  in  the  mere 
flesh,  which  God  so  lately  had  instituted,  and  founded 
in  the  sweet  and  mild  familiarity  of  love  and  solace, 
and  mutual  fitness;  what  do  we  but  use  the  mouth  of 
our  general  parent,  the  first  time  it  opens,  to  an  arro- 
gant opposition  and  correcting  of  God*s  wiser  ordi- 
nance ?  These  words  therefore  cannot  import  any 
thing  new  in  marriage,  but  either  that  which  belongs 
to  Adam  only,  or  to  us  in  reference  only  to  the  insti- 
tuting words  of  God,  which  made  a  meet  help  against 
loneliness.  Adam  spake  like  Adam  the  words  of  flesh 
and  bones,  the  shell  and  rind  of  matrimony  ;  but  God 
spake  like  God,  of  love,  and  solace,  and  meet  help,  the 
soul  both  of  Adam's  words  and  of  matrimony. 

Ver.  24.  "  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father 
and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife ; 
and  they  shall  be  one  flesh." 

This  verse,  as  our  common  herd  expounds  it,  is  the 
great  knot-tier,  which  hath  undone  by  tying,  and  by 
tangling,  millions  of  guiltless  consciences :  this  is  that  , 
grisly  porter,  who  having  drawn  men  and  wisest  men 
by  subtle  allurement  within  the  train  of  an  unhappy 
matrimony,  claps  the  dun:ieon-;;ate  upon  them,  its  ir- 
recoverable as  the  grave.  But  if  we  view  him  well, 
and  hear  him  with  not  too  ha>.ty  and  prtjudicant  ears, 
we  shall  find  no  such  terror  in  him.  For  first,  it  is  not 
here  said  absolutely  without  all  reason  he  shall  cleave 
to  his  wife,  he  it  to  his  weal  or  to  his  de>tniction  as  it 
hapj)ens,  but  he  shall  do  this  upon  the  premises  and 
considerations  of  that  meet  h<;lp  and  socit;iy  before 
mentioned.  **  Therefore  he  siiall  cleave  to  his  wife," 
no  otherwise  a  wife  than  a  fit  help.  He  is  not  bid  to 
leave  the  dear  cohabitation  of  his  father,  mother,  bnj- 
thers,  and  sisters,  to  link  himself  inseparahly  with  the 
mere  carcass  of  a  marriage,  perhaj)s  an  enemy.  This 
joining  particle  "  Therefore"  is  in  all  ecjuity,  nay  in 
all  necessity  of  construction,  to  comprehend  first  and 
most  principiilly  what  God  spake  concerning  the  in- 
ward essence  of  marriage  in  his  institution,  that  we 
may  learn  how  far  to  attend  what  Adam  s])akc  c»f  the 
outwanl  materials  thereof  in  his  approbation.  For  if 
we  shall  bind  these  words  of  Adam  only  to  a  coq)oral 
meaning,  and  that  the  force  of  this  injunction  upon  all 
us  his  sons,  to  live  individually  with  any  woman  wnicK 
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bath  befallen  us  in  the  most  mistaken  wedlock,  shall 
consist  not  in  those  moral  and  relative  causes  of  Eve's 
creation,  but  in  the  mere  anatomy  of  a  rib,  and  that 
Adam's  insigfbt  concerning'  wedlock  reached  no  fur- 
ther, we  shall  make  him  as  very  an  idiot  as  the  So- 
cinians  make  him;  which  would  not  be  reverently 
done  of  us.  Let  us  be  content  to  allow  our  great  fore- 
father so  much  wisdom,  as  to  take  the  instituting  words 
of  God  along  with  him  into  this  sentence,  which  if  they 
be  well  minded,  will  assure  us  that  flesh  and  ribs  are 
but  of  a  weak  and  dead  cflicac  j  to  keep  marriage  united 
where  there  is  no  other  fitness.  The  rib  of  marriage, 
to  all  since  Adam,  is  a  relation  much  rather  than  a 
bone ;  the  nerves  and  sinews  thereof  are  love  and  meet 
help,  they  knit  not  every  couple  that  marries,  and 
where  they  knit  they  seldom  break ;  but  where  they 
break,  which  for  the  most  part  is  where  they  were 
never  truly  joined,  to  such  at  the  same  instant  both 
flesh  and  rib  cease  to  he  in  common :  so  that  here  they 
argue  nothing  to  the  continuance  of  a  false  or  violated 
marriage,  but  must  be  led  back  again  to  receive  their 
meaning  from  those  institutive  words  of  God,  which 
give  them  all  the  life  and  viifour  they  have. 

"Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father,"  &c.] 
IVhat  to  a  man's  thinking  more  plain  by  this  appoint- 
ment, that  the  fatherly  power  sliould  give  place  to  con- 
jugal prerogative?  Yet  it  is  generally  held  by  re- 
formed writers  against  the  papist,  that  though  in  per- 
sons at  discretion  the  marriage  in  itself  be  never  so  fit, 
though  it  be  fully  accomplished  with  benediction, 
board,  and  bed,  yet  the  father  not  consenting,  his  main 
will  without  dispute  shall  dissolve  all.  And  this  they 
afiirm  only  from  collective  reason,  not  any  direct  law ; 
for  that  in  Exod.  xxii.  17,  which  is  most  particular, 
speaks  that  a  father  may  refuse  to  marry  his  dauufhtcr 
to  one  who  hath  defloured  her,  not  that  he  may  take 
her  away  from  one  who  hath  soberly  married  her. 
Yet  because  the  general  honour  due  to  parents  is  great, 
they  hold  he  may,  and  perhaps  hold  not  amiss.  But 
again,  when  the  question  is  of  harsh  and  nigged  pa- 
rents, who  defer  to  bestow  their  children  seasonably, 
they  agree  jointly,  that  the  church  or  magistrate  may 
bestow  them,  though  without  the  father's  consent :  and 
for  this  they  have  no  express  authority  in  Scripture. 
So  that  they  may  sec  by  their  own  handling  of  this 
very  place,  that  it  Is  not  the  stubborn  letter  must  go- 
vern us,  but  the  divine  and  softening  breath  of  charity, 
which  turns  and  ^inds  the  dictate  of  every  positive 
command,  and  shapes  it  to  the  good  of  mankind. 
Shall  the  outward  accessory  of  a  father's  will  wanting 
rend  the  fittest  and  most  aflectionate  marriage  in  twain, 
aft^r  all  nuptial  consummations ;  and  shall  not  the  want 
of  love,  and  the  privation  of  all  civil  and  religions  con- 
conl,  which  is  the  inward  essence  of  wedlock,  do  as 
much  to  part  thcwc  who  were  never  truly  wedded  ? 
Shall  a  father  have  this  power  to  vindicate  his  own 
wilful  honour  and  authority  to  the  utter  breach  of  a 
most  dearly  united  marriage,  and  shall  not  a  man  in 
his  own  power  have  the  permission  to  free  his  soul,  his 
life,  and  all  his  comfort  of  life  from  the  disaster  of  a  no- 
marriage  ?    Shall  fatherhood,  which  is  but  man,  for  his 


own  pleasure  dissolve  matrimony ;  and  shsU  im 
trimony,  which  is  God's  ordinance,  for  its  own  h 
and  better  conservation  dissolve  itaelf,  when  itis  i 
and  not  fitted  to  any  of  the  chief  ends  which  it  ow 
"  And  they  shall  be  one  flesh.*^  These  word 
infer,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  individuality  in 
riage ;  but  without  all  question  presuppose  the  J4 
causes.  Not  a  rule  yet  that  we  have  met  with,  s 
versal  in  this  whole  institution,  bat  hath  adraittec 
tations  and  conditions  according*  to  homan  nee 
The  very  foundation  of  matrimony,  thongh  God  I 
deliberately, "  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  al 
holds  not  always,  if  the  apostle  can  secure  us. 
after  we  are  bid  leave  father  and  mother,  and  de 
a  wife,  but  must  understand  the  father's  consent « 
else  not.  "  Cleave  to  a  wife,"  but  let  her  be  a  w. 
her  be  a  meet  help,  a  solace,  not  a  nothing",  not  i 
versary,  not  a  desertrice :  can  any  law  or  conma 
so  unreasonable,  as  to  make  men  cleave  to  calam 
ruin,  to  perdition  P  In  like  manner  here  **  tbey 
be  one  flesh ;"  but  let  the  causes  hold,  and  be 
really  good  which  only  have  the  possibility  to 
them  one  flesh.  We  know  that  flesh  can  neitlic 
nor  keep  together  two  bodies  of  itself ;  what  is  il 
must  make  them  one  flesh,  but  likeness,  bnt  fita 
mind  and  disposition,  which  may  breed  the  wfi 
concord  and  union  between  them  ?  If  that  be  i 
the  nature  of  either,  and  that  there  has  been  a  ra 
less  mistake,  as  vain  we  go  about  to  compel 
one  flesh,  as  if  we  undertook  to  weave  a 
dry  sand.  It  were  more  easy  to  compel  the  veg 
and  nutritive  power  of  nature  to  assimilations  aia 
tures,  which  are  not  alterable  each  by  other;  ^ 
the  concoctive  stomach  to  turn  that  into  flesh,  ^ 
so  totally  unlike  that  substance,  as  not  to  be  f^ 
on.  For  as  the  unity  of  mind  is  nearer  and 
than  the  union  of  bodies,  so  doubtless  is  the  d  -z 
tndc  greater  and  more  dividual,  as  that  whic'B 
between  bodies  all  diflerence  and  distinction, 
cially  wlicnas  besides  the  singular  and  substacm 
fcrcnces  of  every  soul,  there  is  an  intimate  q  mi 
good  or  evil,  thn)ugh  the  whole  progeny  o/* 
which  like  a  radical  heat,  or  mortal  chillness 
them,  or  disjoins  them  irresistibly.  In  whom 
fore  cither  the  will  or  the  faculty,  is  found  to  havp 
joined,  or  now  not  to  continue  so,  it  is  not  to  siy- 
shall  be  one  flesh,  for  they  cannot  be  one  flesfc. 
commands  not  impossibilities ;  and  all  the  ecdeS 
cal  ginc,  that  liturgy  or  laymen  can  compound,! 
able  to  sodder  up  two  such  incongruous  natnvei 
the  one  flesh  of  a  true  beseeming  marriage.  Whj 
Moses  then  sot  down  their  uniting  into  one  II 
And  I  aijfain  ask,  why  the  gospel  so  oft  repeats  thi 
ing  of  our  Saviour's  flesh,  the  drinking*  of  his  U 
"That  we  are  one  body  with  him,  the  membe 
his  body,  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  hi 
Ephes.  V.  Yet  lest  we  should  be  CapemattaDS,  i 
are  told  there,  that  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing;  i 
are  told  here,  if  we  be  not  as  deaf  as  adders,  tha 
union  of  the  flesh  proceeds  from  the  union  of  afil 
and  solace.    We  know,  that  there  was  never  a 
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itaal  myvkery  than  this  gospel  taught  us  under  the 
u  of  body  and  flesh ;  jet  nothing  less  intended 
D  that  we  should  stick  there.  What  a  stupidness 
a  is  it,  that  in  marriage,  which  is  the  nearest  rescm- 
nee  of  oar  union  with  Christ,  we  should  deject  our- 
rea  to  such  a  sluggish  and  underfoot  philosophy,  as 
steem  the  validity  of  marriage  merely  by  the  flesh, 
ivgh  never  so  broken  and  disjointed  from  love  and 
*tt,  which  only  can  give  a  human  qualification  to 
■I  art  of  the  flesh,  and  distingfiiish  it  from  bes- 
■i!  The  text  therefore  uses  this  phrase,  that  "  they 
^  be  one  flesh,"  to  justify  and  make  legitimate 
he  rites  of  marriage-bed  ;  which  was  not  unneed- 
U.  if  for  all  this  warrant  they  were  suspected  of 
H^^vtion  bv  some  sects  of  philosophy,  and  religions 
rf  «U,  and  latelier  among  the  papists,  and  other  he- 
elder  than  they.  Some  think  there  is  a  high 
in  those  words,  from  tliat  which  Paul  saith 
tf  then,  Epbea.  v.  **  This  is  a  great  mystery,  but  I 
of  Christ  and  the  church  :  and  thence  they 
eondode  marriage  to  be  inseparable.  For  me, 
^  I  dbpate  lot  now  whether  matrimony  be  a  mystery 
;  if  it  be  of  Christ  and  his  church,  certainly  it  is 
letat  of  ererj  ungodly  and  misweddcd  marriage, 
ihea  mdj  mysterious,  when  it  is  a  holy,  happy, 
pcMefol  match.  But  when  a  saint  is  joined 
tTCprohate,  or  both  alike  wicked  with  wicked, 
I  Wviilbfco],a  he-drunkard  with  a  she ;  when  the  bed 
WWfi  nothing  else  for  twenty  years  or  more,  but 
M  4k  \mi  of  lust  and  malice  mixed  together,  no 
•f^» goodness,  no  loyalty,  but  counterplotting,  and 
WMvidira^one  another's  dissolution;  this  is  to  me 
■efie«Bt  mystery  in  the  world,  if  such  a  marriage 
ea  be  the  mystery  of  aught,  unless  it  be  the 
T<>f  iniquity :  according  to  that  which  Paneus 
**iwtof  Chr}'sostom,  that  a  bad  wife  is  a  help  for 
■edenLand  the  like  may  be  said  of  a  bad  husband. 
fcetKfffore  none  but  a  fit  and  pious  matrimony  can 
*l"v  ^  onion  of  Christ  and  his  church,  there  can- 
laC  beace  be  any  binderance  of  divorce  to  that  wedlock 
■sfl^'n  there  can  be  no  good  mystery.  Rather  it  nii:;ht 
to tnnstiao  conscience  be  matter  of  findin<^  itself  so 
■™  fe»  satisfied  than  before,  in  the  continuance  of 
■  ■fcippy  joke,  wherein  there  can  be  no  rcprcscnta- 
•■eiilier  of  Christ,  or  of  his  church. 

law  havingr  inquired  the  institution  how  it  was  in 
■e  bffinninjr,  both  from  the  1  chap,  of  Gen.  where  it 
*i»«Iy  mentioned  in  part,  and  from  the  second,  where 
■  *as  plainly  and  evidently  instituted  ;  and  having 
*™<l  eacb  clause  and  word  necessary  with  a  dili- 
P*<e  Dot  drowsy,  we  shall  now  fix  with  sonic  advan- 
*yf.  ind  by  a  short  view  backward  gather  up  the 
F"**!  »e  have  gone,  and  sum  up  the  strength  we 
ta^e.mto  one  argumentative  head,  with  that  organic 
wew  that  Ir^^c  proflV?rs  us.  All  arts  acknowledge,  that 
"^  only  ue  know  certainly,  when  we  can  define ;  for 
*"Wi*iii  is  that  which  refines  the  pure  essence  of  things 
*^  the  circumstance.  If  therefore  we  can  attain  in 
■*' wr  controverey  to  define  exactly  what  marriage  is, 
*'sball  MOD  learn  when  there  is  a  nullity  thereof,  and 
*nfli  t  dirorce. 


The  part  therefore  of  this  chapter,  which  hath  been 
here  treated,  doth  orderly  and  readily  resolve  itself  into 
a  definition  of  marriage,  and  a  consectary  from  thence. 
To  the  definition  these  words  chiefly  contribute ;  *'  It  is 
not  good,"  &c.  "  I  will  make,"  &c.  Where  the  con- 
sectary  begins  this  connection,  "  Therefore"  informs 
us, "  Therefore  shall  a  man,"  i^c.  Definition  is  decreed 
by  logicians  to  consist  only  of  causes  constituting  the 
essence  of  a  thing.  What  is  not  tlierefore  among  the 
causes  constituting  marriage,  must  not  stay  in  the  de- 
finition. Those  causes  are  concluded  to  be  matter,  acd, 
as  the  artist  calls  it.  Form.  But  inasmuch  as  the  same 
thing  may  be  a  cause  more  ways  than  one,  and  that  in 
relations  and  institutions  which  have  no  corporal  sub- 
sistence, but  only  a  res}>ective  being,  the  Form,  by 
which  the  thing  is  what  it  is,  is  oft  so  slender  and  uc- 
distinguishable,  that  it  would  soon  confuse,  were  it  not 
sustained  by  the  efficient  and  final  causes,  which  con- 
cur to  make  up  the  form,  invalid  otherwise  of  itself,  it 
will  be  needful  to  take  in  all  the  four  causes  into  the 
definition.  First  therefore  the  material  cause  of  matri- 
mony is  man  and  woman ;  tlie  author  and  efficient, 
God  and  their  consent ;  the  internal  Form  and  soul  of 
this  relation,  is  conjugal  love  arising  from  a  mutual  fit- 
ness to  the  final  causes  of  wedlock,  help  and  society  in 
religious,  civil,  and  domestic  conversation,  which  in- 
cludes as  an  inferior  end  the  fulfilling  of  natural  desire, 
and  specifical  increase ;  these  are  the  final  causes  both 
moving  tlie  Eflicient,  and  perfecting  tlie  Form.  And 
although  copulation  be  considered  among  the  ends  of 
marriage,  yet  the  act  thereof  in  a  right  esteem  can  no 
longer  be  matrimonial,  than  it  is  an  cflTect  of  conjugal 
love.  When  love  finds  itself  utterly  unmatched,  and 
justly  vanishes,  nay  rather  cannot  but  vanish,  the  fleshly 
act  indeed  may  continue,  but  not  holy,  not  pure,  not 
beseeming  the  sacred  bond  of  marri<age  ;  being  at  best 
but  an  animal  excretion,  but  more  truly  worse  and 
more  ignoble  than  that  mute  kindliness  among  the 
herds  and  flocks  :  in  that  proceeding  as  it  ought  from 
intellective  principles,  it  participates  of  nothing  rational, 
but  that  which  the  field  and  the  fold  equals.  For  in 
human  actions  the  soul  is  the  agent,  the  body  in  a 
manner  passive.  If  then  the  body  do  out  of  sensitive 
force,  what  the  soul  complies  not  with,  how  can  man, 
and  not  rather  something  beneath  man,  be  thought  the 
doer  .'* 

But  to  proceed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  accurate  defini- 
tion, it  will  avail  us  something,  and  whet  our  thoughts, 
to  examine  what  fabric  hereof  others  have  already 
reared.  Parirus  on  Gen.  defines  marriage  to  be  "  an 
indissoluble  conjunction  of  one  man  and  one  woman  to 
an  individual  and  intimate  conversation,  and  mutual 
benevolence,"  <Scc.  Wherein  is  to  be  marked  his  j)lacing 
of  intimate  conversation  before  bodily  benevolence;  for 
bodily  is  meant,  though  indeed  "  benevolence  "  rather 
sounds  will  than  body.  Whv  then  shall  divorce  be 
grunted  for  want  of  bodily  performance,  and  not  for 
want  of  fitness  to  intimate  conversation,  whcnas  cor- 
poral bcnev(denec  cannot  in  any  human  fashion  be 
without  this?  Thus  his  definition  jdaces  the  ends  of 
marriage  in  one  order,  and  esteems  them  in  another. 
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His  tautology  also  of  indissoluble  and  individual  is  not 
to  be  imitated ;  especially  since  neither  indissoluble 
nor  individual  bath  aught  to  do  in  the  exact  definition, 
bein^  but  a  consectary  flowing  from  thence,  as  appears 
by  plain  Scripture,  "Therefore  shall  a  man  leave,"  &c. 
For  marriage  is  not  true  marriage  by  being  individual, 
but  therefore  individual,  if  it  be  true  marriage.  No 
argument  but  causes  enter  the  definition :  a  consectary 
is  but  the  eflect  of  those  causes.  Besides,  that  marriage 
is  indissoluble,  is  not  catholicly  true ;  we  know  it  dis- 
soluble for  adultery  and  for  desertion  by  the  verdict  of 
all  reformed  churches.  Dr.  Ames  defines  it  "  an  indi- 
vidual conjunction  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  to 
communion  of  body  and  mutual  society  of  life :"  but 
this  perverts  the  order  of  God,  who  in  the  institution 
places  meet  help  and  society  of  life  before  communion 
of  body.  And  vulgar  estimation  undervalues  beyond 
comparison  all  society  of  life  and  communion  of  mind 
beneath  the  communion  of  body ;  granting  no  divorce, 
but  to  the  want,or  niiscomiiiunicatingof  that.  Hemin- 
gius,  an  ajiprovcd  author,  Melancthon's  scholar,  and 
who,  next  to  Bucer  and  Erasmus,  writes  of  divorce 
most  like  a  divine,  thus  comprises,  "  Marriage  is  a 
conjunction  of  one  man  and  one  woman  lawfully  con- 
senting, into  one  flesh,  for  mutual  help^s  sake,  onlained 
of  G(h1."  And  in  his  explanation  stands  punctually 
upon  the  conditions  of  consent,  that  it  be  not  in  any 
main  matter  deluded,  as  being  the  life  of  wedlock,  and 
no  true  marriage  without  a  true  consent.  "  Into  one 
flesh"  he  expounds  into  one  mind,  as  well  as  one  body, 
and  makes  it  the  formal  cause :  herein  only  missing, 
while  he  puts  the  effect  into  his  definition  instead  of 
the  cause  which  the  text  affords  him.  For  "  one  flesh" 
is  not  the  formal  essence  of  wedlock,  but  one  end,  or 
one  efft  ct  of  "  a  meet  help : "  the  end  ofttinies  being 
the  effect  and  fruit  of  the  form,  as  logic  teaches :  else 
many  a^cd  and  holy  matrimonies,  and  more  eminently 
that  of  J(tse])h  and  Mary,  would  be  no  true  marriage. 
And  that  Maxim  generally  received,  would  be  false, 
that  *'  consent  alone,  though  copulation  never  follow, 
makes  the  marriage."  Therefore  to  consent  lawfully 
into  one  flesh,  is  not  the  formal  cause  of  matrimony, 
but  only  one  of  the  effects.  The  civil  lawyers,  and  first 
Justinian  or  Tribonian  defines  matrimony  a  "  conjunc- 
tion of  man  and  woman  containing  individual  accus- 
tom of  life."  Wherein  flrst,  individual  is  not  so  bad  as 
indi:<sc>luble  put  in  by  others  :  and  although  much 
cavil  might  be  made  in  the  distinguishing  between  in- 
divisible and  individual,  yet  the  one  taken  for  possible, 
the  other  for  actual,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can 
belong  to  the  essence  of  marriage ;  esperially  when  a 
civilian  defines,  by  which  law  marriage  is  actually 
divorced  for  many  causes,  and  with  good  leave,  by 
mutual  consent.  Therefore  where  "  conjunction"  is  said, 
they  who  comment  the  Institutes  agree,  that  conjunc- 
tion of  mind  is  by  the  law  meant,  not  necessarily  con- 
junction of  body.  That  law  then  had  good  reason 
attending  to  its  own  definition,  that  divorce  should  be 
granteii  for  the  breaking  of  that  conjunction  which  it 
holds  necessary,  s<K)ncr  than  for  the  want  of  that  con- 
junction which  it  holds  not  necessary.     And  whereas 


Tuningus  a  famous  lawyer,  excuses  iudiviUiial  as  ti 
purpose  of  marriage,  not  always  the  success  >(  suffioi 
not  Purpose  is  not  able  to  constitute  the  essence  of 
thing.  Nature  herself,  the  univeraal  mother,  intcM 
nothing  but  her  own  ]ierfectioD  and  preservation;  ji 
is  not  the  more  indissoluble  for  thaL  The  Panded 
out  of  Modestinus,  though  not  define,  yet  well  descril 
marriage  ''  the  conjunction  of  male  and  female,  Ik 
society  of  all  life,  the  communion  of  divine  and  buMB 
right:"  which  Bucer  also  imitates  on  ifae  ^ffih  to  tk 
Ephesians.  But  it  seems  rather  to  comprehend  tb 
several  ends  of  marriage  than  to  contain  the  more  cm 
stituting  cause  that  makes  it  what  it  is. 

That  I  therefore  among  others  (for  who  sings  m 
Hylas  ?)  may  give  as  well  as  take  matter  to  be  jndgvi 
on,  it  will  be  looked  I  should  produce  another  dc&H 
tion  than  these  which  have  not  stood  the  triaL  Tha 
then  I  suppose  that  marriage  by  the  natural  and  plab 
order  of  God's  institution  in  the  text  may  be  man  At 
monstratively  and  essentially  defined.  '*  Marriage 
a  divine  institution,  joining  man  and  woman  in  a  Ic^ 
fitly  disj)o$ed  to  the  helps  and  comforts  of 
life."  "  A  divine  institution."  This  contains  the 
eflicient  cause  of  marriage :  as  for  consent  of 
and  guardians,  it  seems  rather  a  concurrence 
cause ;  for  as  many  that  marry  are  in  tlieir  own 
as  not ;  and  where  they  are  not  their  own,  yet  are 
not  subjected  beyond  reason.  Now  though  ei 
causes  are  not  requisite  in  a  definition,  yet  divi 
stitution  hath  such  influence  upon  the  Form,  a 
a  conserving  cause  of  it,  that  without  it  the  E 
not  suflicient  to  distinguish  matrimony  from 
junctions  of  male  and  female,  which  are  not 
counted  marriage.  *'  Joining  man  and  worn 
love,"  Sec.  This  brings  in  the  parties'  consent 
which  be,  the  marriage  hath  no  true  being.  V 
say  "  consent,"  I  mean  not  errour,  for  errour 
properly  consent :  and  why  should  not  consent 
understood  with  equity  and  good  to  either  par^ 
all  otlier  friendly  covenants,  and  not  be  straineil 
cruelly  urged  to  the  mischief  and  destruction  of 
Neither  do  I  mean  that  singular  act  of  consent  i 
made  the  contract,  for  that  may  remain,  and  ret 
marriage  not  true  nor  lawful ;  and  that  may  cease, 
yet  the  marriage  both  true  and  lawful,  to  their  sin  f^f 
break  it.  So  that  either  as  no  eflicient  at  all,  or  h^0 
transitory,  it  comes  not  into  the  definition.  That  tt0 
sent  I  mean,  which  is  a  love  fitly  disposed  to  miktt0 
help  and  comfort  of  life :  this  is  that  happy  For«^ 
Marriage  naturally  aris^ing  fn)m  the  very  heart  of  di 
vine  institution  in  the  ttxt,  in  all  tlie  former  definitioa 
either  obscurely,  and  under  mistaken  terms  expreaei 
or  not  at  all.  This  gives  marriage  all  her  due,  all  he 
benefits,  all  her  being,  all  her  distinct  and  proper  beiu 
This  makes  a  marriage  not  a  bondage,  a  blessing  m 
curse,  a  gift  of  God  not  a  snare.  Unless  there  be 
love,  and  that  love  born  of  fitness,  how  can  it  last 
unless  it  last,  how  can  the  best  and  sweetest  purport 
of  marriage  be  attained  ?  .\nd  they  not  attained,  whic 
are  the  chief  ends,  and  with  a  lawful  love  coustind 
the  formal  cause  itself  of  marriage,  how  can  tlic 
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eof  sobeisl?  How  can  it  be  indeed  what  it  goes  for? 
idode  tberefore  bj  all  the  power  of  reason,  that 
;re  this  essence  of  marriage  is  not,  there  can  be  no 
)  marriage ;  and  the  parties,  either  one  of  them  or 
a,  are  fiee,  and  without  fault,  rather  by  a  nullity 
D  by  a  dirorce,  may  betake  them  to  a  second  choice, 
heir  present  condition  be  not  tolerable  to  them.  If 
'  shall  ask,  why  ** domestic"  in  the  definition?  I 
<wer,  that  because  both  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
ivest  poets  and  philosophers,  I  find  the  properties 
i  excellencies  of  a  wife  set  out  only  from  domestic 
tes;  if  they  extend  further,  it  diflTuses  them  into 
e  lotion  of  some  more  common  duty  than  matrimo- 
iL 

Thus  far  of  the  definition;  the  consectary  which 

■ws  from  theuce,  altogether  depends  thereon,  is  ma- 

■fady  brought  in  by  this  connexiTC  particle  "  there- 

**tr  and  bnnches  itself  into  a  double  consequence ; 

»■*»  individual  society,  "  therefore  shall  a  man  leave 

VMrtad  mother:**  Secondly,  conjugal  benevolence, 

■■d  they  shill  be  one  flesh."    Which,  as  was  shewn, 

I  »iBl  witboQt  cause  here  mentioned,  to  prevent  and  to 

■Wish  the  suspect  of  pollution  in  that  natural  and  un- 

^■W  set  These  consequences  therefore  cannot  either 

■■itfigkni,  law,  or  reason,  be  bound,  and  posted  upon 

to  his  sorrow  and  misery,  but  receive  what 

dwj  hare  from  the  meetness  of  help  and  solace, 

the  formal  cause  and  end  of  that  definition 

■ttjns  them.    And  although  it  be  not  for  the 

if  Scripture,  to  humble  herself  in  artificial  tbe- 

ud  defioitioiis,  and  corollaries,  like  a  professor 

■AeiM^  but  looks  to  be  analysed,  and  interpreted 

if  ■ckpcsl  industry  of  her  disciples  and  followers, 

Mto  herduced  by  them,  as  oft  as  need  is,  into  those 

■■*»  nilcs,  which  are  the  implements  of  instruc- 

■■?  y<t  iloses,  as  if  foreseeing  the  miserable  work 

■MBUiignorauceand  pusillanimity  would  make  in 

am  Bitnfflooious  business,  and  endeavouring  his  ut- 

■■ttoprtTent  it,  condescends  in  this  place  to  such  a 

Whodical  and  schoollike  way  of  defining  and  conse- 

™?» «s  in  no  place  of  the  whole  law  more. 

Jlmwe  have  seen,  and,  if  we  be  not  contentious, 

ly  iooir  niiat  was  marriage  iu  the  beginning,  to 

niebin  lU  jrt^jipel  we  are  referred ;  and  what  from 

Maatojudjfe  of  nullity,  or  divorce.     Here  I  esteem 

iiwork  done;  in  tliis  field  the  controversy  decided  ; 

A«  fcecause  otlicr  places  of  Scripture  seem  to  look 

•Bse/r  upon  this  our  decision,  (although  indeed  they 

ABtpalJ  harmony  with  it,)  and  because  it  is  a  better 

■»t  tti  reconcile  the  seeming  diversities  of  Scripture, 

ki  die  real  dissensions  of  nearest  friends ;  I  shall 

Mar  in  the  three  following  discourses  to  perform  that 

Deut.  xxiv.  1,  2. 

''When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  married  her, 
lad  it  cumo  to  pass  that  she  find  no  favour  in  his 
eyes,  because  be  bath  found  some  uncleanncss  in 
ker.  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, 
lid  sn^e  it  in  her  hapd,  and  send  her  out  of  his 
hoBie. 


2.  And  when  she  is  departed  out  of  his  house,  she  may 
go  and  be  another  man's  wife." 

That  which  is  the  only  discommodity  of  speaking  in 
a  clear  matter,  the  abundance  of  argument  that  presses 
to  be  uttered,  and  the  suspense  of  judgment  what  to 
choose,  and  how  in  the  multitude  of  reason  to  be  not 
tedious,  is  the  greatest  difficulty  which  I  expect  here 
to  meet  with.  Yet  much  hath  been  said  formerly 
concerning  this  law  in  "  the  Doctrine  of  Divorce." 
Whereof  I  shall  repeat  no  more  than  what  is  necessary. 
Two  things  are  here  doubted  :  First,  and  'that  but  of 
late,  whether  this  be  a  law  or  no;  next,  what  this 
reason  of  ^'  uncleanncss"  might  mean,  for  which  the 
law  is  gran'ted.  That  it  is  a  plain  law  no  man  ever 
questioned,  till  Vatablus  within  these  hundred  years 
professed  Hebrew  at  Paris,  a  man  of  no  religion,  as 
Beza  deciphers  him.  Yet  some  there  be  who  follow 
him,  not  only  against  the  current  of  all  antiquity  both 
Jewish  and  Christian,  but  the  evidence  of  Scripture 
also,  Malachi  ii.  16,  *'  Let  him  who  hateth  put  away, 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  Although  this  place 
also  hath  been  tampered  with,  as  if  it  were  to  be  thus 
rendered,  **  The  Lord  God  saith,  that  he  hateth  putting 
away."  But  this  new  interpretation  rests  only  in  the 
authority  of  Junius :  for  neither  Calvin,  nor  Vatablus 
himself,  nor  any  other  known  divine  so  interpreted 
before.  And  they  of  best  note  who  have  translated  the 
Scripture  since,  and  Diodati  for  one,  follow  not  his 
reading.  And  perhaps  they  might  reject  it,  if  for  no- 
thing else,  for  these  two  reasons:  first,  it  introduces  in 
a  new  manner  the  person  of  God  speaking  less  majestic 
ilian  he  is  ever  wont :  when  God  speaks  by  his  prophet, 
he  ever  speaks  in  the  first  person,  thereby  signifying 
his  majesty  and  omnipresence.  He  would  have  said, 
I  hate  putting  away,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  not  sent  word 
by  Malachi  in  a  sudden  fallen  style,  "  The  Lord  God 
saith,  that  he  hateth  putting  away :"  that  were  a  phrase 
to  shrink  the  glorious  omnipresence  of  God  speaking, 
into  a  kind  of  circumscriptive  absence.  And  were  as 
if  a  herald,  in  the  achievement  of  a  king,  should  com- 
mit the  indecorum  to  set  his  helmet  sideways  and  close, 
not  full-faced  and  open  in  the  posture  of  direction  and 
command.  We  cannot  think  therefore  that  this  last 
pro])het  would  thus  in  a  new  fashion  absent  the  person 
of  God  from  his  own  words,  as  if  he  came  not  along 
with  them.  For  it  would  also  be  wide  from  the  proper 
scope  of  this  place  ;  he  that  reads  attentively  will  soon 
perceive,  that  God  blames  not  here  the  Jews  for  putting 
away  their  wives,  but  for  keeping  strange  concubines, 
to  the  "  profaning  of  Juda's  holiness,"  and  the  vexation 
of  their  Hebrew  wives,  v.  11,  and  14,  **  Judah  hath 
married  the  daughter  of  a  strange  god  :"  and  exhorts 
them  rather  to  put  their  wives  away  whom  they  hate, 
as  the  law  permitted,  than  to  keep  them  under  such 
aflronts.  And  it  is  received,  that  this  prophet  lived  in 
those  times  of  Ezra  and  Xchemiah,  (nay  by  some  is 
thoujfht  to  be  Ezra  himself,)  when  the  people  were 
forced  by  these  two  worthies  to  put  their  strange  wives 
away.  So  that  what  the  story  of  those  times,  and  the 
plain  context  of  the  eleventh  verse,  from  whence  this 
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rebake  begins,  can  give  us  to  conjecture  of  the  obscure 
and  curt  Ebraisms  that  follow ;  this  prophet  does  not 
forbid  putting  away,  but  forbids  keeping,  and  com- 
mands putting  awaj  according  to  God's  law,  which 
is  the  plainest  interpreter  both  of  what  God  will, 
and  what  he  can  best  suffer.  Thus  much  evinces, 
that  God  there  commanded  divorce  bj  Malachi ;  and 
this  confirms,  that  he  commands  it  also  here  by 
Moses. 

I  maj  the  less  doubt  to  mention  bj  the  waj  an  au- 
thor, though  counted  apocryphal,  yet  of  no  small  ac- 
count for  piety  and  wisdom,  the  author  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cus.  Which  book,  begun  by  the  grandfather  of  that 
Jesus,  who  is  called  the  son  of  Sirach,  might  have  been 
written  in  part,  not  much  after  the  time  when  Mala- 
chi lived ;  if  we  compute  by  the  reign  of  Ptolemceus 
Euergetes.  It  professes  to  explain  the  law  and  the 
prophets ;  and  yet  exhorts  us  to  divorce  for  incurable 
causes,  and  to  cut  off*  from  the  flesh  those  whom  it  there 
describes,  Ecclesiastic,  xxv.  26.  Which  doubtless 
that  wise  and  ancient  writer  would  never  have  advised, 
had  either  Malachi  so  lately  forbidden  it,  or  the  law  by 
a  full  precept  not  left  it  lawful.  But  I  urge  not  this 
for  want  of  better  proof;  our  Saviour  himself  allows 
divorce  to  be  a  command,  Mark  x.  3,  5.  Neither  do 
they  weaken  this  assertion,  who  say  it  was  only  a  suf- 
ferance, as  shall  be  proved  at  large  in  that  place  of ' 
Mark.  But  suppose  it  were  not  a  written  law,  they 
never  can  deny  it  was  a  custom,  and  so  effect  nothing. 
For  the  same  reasons  that  induce  them  why  it  should 
not  be  a  law,  will  straiten  them  as  hard  why  it  should 
be  allowed  a  custom.  All  custom  is  cither  evil,  or  not 
evil ;  if  it  be  evil,  this  is  the  very  end  of  lawgiving,  to 
abolish  evil  customs  by  wholesome  laws ;  unless  we 
imagine  Moses  weaker  than  every  nes^Hgentand  start- 
ling politician.  If  it  be,  as  they  make  this  of  divorce 
to  be,  a  custom  against  nature,  against  justice,  against 
charity,  how,  upon  this  most  impure  custom  tolerated, 
could  the  God  of  pureness  erect  a  nice  and  precise  law, 
that  the  wife  married  after  divorce  could  not  return  to 
her  former  husband,  as  being  defiled  ?  What  was  all 
this  following  niceness  worth,  built  upon  the  lewd 
foundation  of  a  wicked  thing  allowed  ?  In  few  words 
then,  this  custom  of  divorce  either  was  allowable,  or 
not  allowable;  if  not  allowable,  how  could  it  be  al- 
lowed ?  if  it  were  allowable,  all  who  understand  law 
will  consent,  that  a  tolerated  custom  hath  the  force  of 
a  law,  and  is  indeed  no  other  but  an  unwritten  law,  as 
Justinian  calls  it,  and  is  as  prevalent  as  any  written 
statute.  So  that  their  shift  of  turning  this  law  into  a 
custom  wheels  about,  and  gives  the  onset  upon  their 
own  flanks ;  not  disproving,  but  concluding  it  to  be 
the  more  firm  law,  because  it  was  without  controversy 
a  granted  custom ;  as  clear  in  the  reason  of  common 
life,  as  those  given  rules  whereon  Euclides  builds  his 
propositions. 

Thus  being  every  way  a  law  of  God,  who  can  with- 
out blasphemy  doubt  it  to  be  a  just  and  pure  law  ? 
Moses  continually  disavows  the  giving  them  any  sta- 
tute, or  judgment,  but  what  he  learnt  of  God;  of  whom 
also  in  his  song  he  saith,  Deut.  xxxii.  "  He  is  the  rock, 


his  work  is  perfect,  all  his  waya  are  jodgisen 
of  truth  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right 
And  David  testifies,  the  judgments  of  the  Li 
true  and  righteous  altogether."  Not  partly  r 
partly  wrong,  much  less  wrong  altogether,  & 
of  now-a-days  dare  censure  them.  Moses  a 
that  people  to  whom  he  gave  this  law,  saith,  E 
*'  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God,  i 
hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  to 
above  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth,  that  thou 
keep  all  his  commandments,  and  be  high  in  p 
name,  and  in  honour,  holy  to  the  Lord  !"  chs 
And  in  the  fourth,  **  Behold  I  have  taught  you 
and  judgments,  even  as  the  Lord  my  God  com 
me,  keep  therefore  and  do  them.  For  this  is  y 
dom  and  your  understanding  in  the  sight  of 
that  shall  hear  all  these  statutes,  and  say,  su 
great  nation  is  a  wise  and  understanding  peop 
what  nation  is  there  so  gpreat,  who  hath  God  84 
them  ?  and  what  nation  that  hath  statutes  ai 
ments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law  which  I  s< 
you  this  day  ?"  Thus  whether  we  look  at  th( 
and  justice  of  God  himself,  the  jealousy  of  hti 
among  other  nations,  the  holiness  and  moral  p* 
which  he  intended  by  his  law  to  teach  this  pe 
cannot  possibly  think  how  he  could  endure  to 
slug  and  grow  invcterately  wicked,  under  bas 
ances,  and  whole  adulterous  lives  by  disp< 
They  might  not  eat,  they  might  not  touch  an 
thing ;  to  what  hypocrisy  then  were  they  train 
by  prescription  of  the  same  law,  they  might  b 
they  might  be  adulterous  for  term  of  life  ?  forfo 
their  garments  with  a  coy  imaginary  pollution 
forbid,  but  countenanced  and  animated  by  lav 
their  souls  with  deepest  defilements.  What  i 
like  to  God,  what  more  like  that  God  should  hi 
that  his  law  should  be  so  curious  to  wash  ves 
vestures,  and  so  careless  to  leave  unwashed,  ui 
ed,  so  foul  a  scab  of  Egypt  in  their  souls  ?  W^hi 
we  more  ?  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  all  p 
just :  and  if  all,  then  this  of  divorce. 

"  Because  he  hath  found  some  uncleanness  i 
That  we  may  not  esteem  this  law  to  be  a  mer 
rizing  of  licence,  as  the  Pharisees  took  it,  Moses 
reason,  for  *'  some  uncleanness  found."  Some  b< 
have  been  so  ignorant,  as  to  have  thought,  that 
cleanness  means  adultery.  But  Erasmus,  who,  fo 
writ  an  excellent  treatise  of  divorce,  was  wrote 
by  some  burly  standard  divine,  perhaps  of  Cull 
Lovain,  who  calls  himself  Phimostomus,  sheii 
edly  out  of  the  fathers,  with  other  testimoi 
reasons,  that  uncleanness  is  not  here  so  und 
defends  his  former  work,  though  new  to  that  a 
perhaps  counted  licentious,  and  fears  not  to  en; 
his  fame  on  the  argument.  Afterward,  when 
tors  began  to  understand  the  Hebrew  tcix,  wh 
had  not  done  of  many  ages  before,  they  translal 
for  word  not  "  uncleanness,"  but  "  the  nake 
any  thing;"  and  considering  that  nakedness  h 
referred  in  Scripture  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  tl 
they  constantly  expound  it  any  defect,  annoy 
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quality  in  nature,  which  to  be  joined  with,  makes 
e  tedioas,  and  such  company  worse  than  solitude. 
>  that  here  will  he  no  cause  to  vary  from  the  general 
iiscnt  uf  exposition,  which  gives  us  freely  that  God 
tmittcd  divorce,  for  whatever  was  unalterably  dis- 
steful,  whether  in  body  or  mind.  But  with  this  ad- 
onishment,  that  if  the  Roman  law,  especially  in  con- 
icts  and  dowries,  left  many  thin^;^  to  equity  with 
tae  cautions, ''  ex  fide  bona,  quod  sequius  melius  erit, 
;  inter  bonos  bene  agitur ;"  we  will  not  grudge  to 
onk,  that  God  intended  not  licence  here  to  every  hu- 
IMT,  but  to  such  remediless  grievances  as  might  move 
good  and  honest  and  faithful  man  then  to  divorce, 
hen  it  can  no  more  be  peace  or  comfort  to  either  of 
cm  continuing  thus  joined.  And  although  it  could 
iC  be  avoided,  but  that  men  of  hard  hearts  would  abuse 
is  liberty,  yet  doubtless  it  was  intended,  as  all  other 
ivileges  in  law  are,  to  good  men  principally,  to  bad 
ily  by  accident  So  that  the  sin  was  not  in  the  per- 
imon,  nor  simply  in  the  action  of  divorce,  (for  then 
e  permitting  also  had  been  sin,)  but  only  in  the  abuse. 
■t  that  this  law  should,  as  it  were,  be  wrung  from 
9A  and  Moses,  only  to  serve  the  hardheartedness,  and 
m  lost  of  injurious  men,  how  remote  it  is  from  all 
and  law,  and  honesty,  and  therefore  surely  from 
ning  of  Christ,  shall  abundantly  be  manifest 
■  border. 

lUw  althongfa  Moses  needed  not  to  add  other  reason 
d  tkb  law  than  that  one  there  expressed,  yet  to  these 
in  canons,  and  Scotisms,  and  Ijorahard  laws, 
Wled,  and  almost  obliterated  the  lively  sculpture 
if  ndent  reason  and  humanity ;  it  will  be  requisite  to 
beap  reason  upon  reason,  and  all  little  enough  to  vin- 
Eeate  the  whiteness  and  the  innocence  of  this  divine 
hw,frqfm  the  calumny  it  finds  at  this  day,  of  being  a 
^MrtoHcence  and  confusion.  Whenas  indeed  there  is 
Bit  a  jodicial  point  in  all  Moses,  consisting  of  more 
liDf  r^nity,  hi&^h  wisdom,  and  godlike  pity  than  this 
hr :  Lfft  derogating,  but  preserving  the  honour  and 
ymte  ts(  marriage,  and  exactly  agreeing  with  the  sense 
ad  mind  of  that  institution  in  Genesis. 

FfR-,  fir^t.  if  marriage  be  but  an  ordained  relation,  as 
iienns  not  more,  it  cannot  take  place  above  the  prime 
faatts  of  nature :  and  if  it  be  of  natural  right,  yet  it 
iKt  vitld  to  that  which  is  more  natural,  and  before  it 

m 

If  eUer^bip  and  precedence  in  nature.  Now  it  is  not 
moral,  that  Hugh  marries  Beatrice,  or  Thomas  Re- 
leeea,  b- ing  only  a  civil  contract,  and  full  of  many 
iantts ;  but  that  these  men  seek  them  meet  helps, 
hat  only  is  natural ;  and  that  they  espouse  tlicm  such, 
Bt  unlv  is  marriage.  But  if  they  find  them  neither 
t  helps  nor  tolerable  society,  what  thing  more  natural, 
lore  original,  and  first  in  nature,  than  to  depart  from 
lat  which  is  irksome,  grievous,  actively  hateful,  and 
ijoriitos  even  to  hostility,  especially  in  a  conjugal  re- 
pFCt,  whiTcin  antipathies  are  invincible,  and  where 
br  forced  abiding  of  the  one  can  be  no  true  good,  no 
cal  comfort  to  the  other?  For  if  he  find  no  content- 
mm  from  the  other,  how  can  be  return  it  from  himself? 
w  no  acceptance,  how  can  he  mutually  accept  ?  What 
wre  equal,  more  pious,  than  to  untie  a  civil  knot  for  a 


natural  enmity  held  by  violence  from  parting,  to  dis- 
solve an  accidental  conjunction  of  this  or  that  man  and 
woman,  for  the  most  natural  and  most  necessary  dis- 
agreement of  meet  from  unmeet,  guilty  from  guiltless, 
contrary  from  contrary?  It  being  certain,  that  the 
mystical  and  blessed  unity  of  marriage  can  be  no  way 
more  unhallowed  and  profaned,  than  by  the  forcible 
uniting  of  such  disunions  and  separations.  Which  if 
we  see  ofttimes  they  cannot  join  or  piece  up  a  common 
friendship,  or  to  a  willing  conversation  in  the  same 
house,  how  should  they  possibly  agree  to  the  most  fa- 
miliar and  united  amity  of  wedlock  ?  Abraham  and 
Lot,  though  dear  friends  and  brethren  in  a  strange 
country,  chose  rather  to  part  asunder,  than  to  infect 
their  friendship  with  the  strife  of  their  servants :  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  joined  together  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  a 
spiritual  work,  thought  it  better  to  separate,  when  once 
they  grew  at  variance.  If  these  great  saints,  joined 
by  nature,  friendship,  religion,  high  providence,  and 
revelation,  could  not  so  govern  a  casual  diflTerence,  a 
sudden  passion,  but  must  in  wisdom  divide  from  the 
outward  duties  of  a  friendship,  or  a  colleagueship  in 
the  same  family,  or  in  the  same  journey,  lest  it  should 
grow  to  a  worse  division ;  can  any  thing  be  more  ab- 
surd and  barbarous,  than  that  they  whom  only  errour, 
casualty,  art,  or  plot,  hath  joined,  should  be  compelled, 
not  against  a  sudden  passion,  hut  against  the  perma- 
nent and  radical  discords  of  nature,  to  the  most  inti- 
mate and  incorporating  duties  of  love  and  embrace- 
ment,  therein  only  rational  and  human,  as  they  are  free 
and  voluntary ;  being  else  an  abject  and  servile  yoke, 
scarce  not  brutish  ?  and  that  there  is  in  man  such  a 
peculiar  sway  of  liking  or  disliking  in  the  affairs  of 
matrimony,  is  evidently  seen  before  marriage  among 
those  who  can  be  friendly,  can  respect  each  other,  yet 
to  marry  each  other  would  not  for  any  persuasion.  If 
then  this  unfitness  and  disparity  be  not  till  after  mar- 
riage discovered,  through  many  causes,  and  colours, 
and  concealments,  that  may  overshadow  ;  undoubtedly 
it  will  produce  the  same  effects,  and  perhaps  with  more 
vehemence,  that  such  a  mistaken  pair  would  give  the 
world  to  be  unmarried  again.  And  their  condition 
Solomon  to  the  plain  justification  of  divorce  expresses, 
Prov.  XXX.  21,  23,  where  he  tells  us  of  his  own  accord, 
that  a  **  hated,  or  a  hateful  woman,  when  she  is  mar- 
ried, is  a  thing  for  which  the  earth  is  disquieted,  and 
cannot  bear  it :"  thus  giving  divine  testimony  to  this 
divine  law,  which  bids  us  nothing  more  than  is  tiie 
first  and  most  innocent  lesson  of  nature,  to  turn  away 
peaceably  from  what  afflicts,  and  hazards  our  destruc- 
tion ;  especially  when  our  staying  can  do  no  good,  and 
is  exposed  to  all  evil. 

Secondly,  It  is  unjust  that  any  ordinance,  ordained 
to  the  good  and  comfort  of  man,  where  that  end  is 
missing,  without  his  fault,  should  be  forced  upon  Iiim 
to  an  unsuflfcrable  misery  and  discomfort,  if  not  com- 
monly ruin.  All  ordinances  are  established  in  their 
end  ;  the  end  of  law  is  the  virtue,  is  the  righteousness 
of  law  :  and  therefore  him  we  count  an  ill  expounder, 
who  urges  law  against  the  intention  thereof.  The 
general  end  of  every  ordinance,  of  every  severest,  every 
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divioest,  even  of  Sabbath,  is  tbe  good  of  man ;  jea  bis 
temporal  good  not  excluded.  But  marriage  is  one  of 
tbe  benignest  ordinances  of  God  to  man,  wbereof  botb 
tbe  general  and  particular  end  is  tbe  peace  and  con- 
tentment of  man's  mind,  as  the  institution  declares. 
Contentment  of  body  thej  grant,  which  if  it  be  de- 
Irauded,  the  plea  of  frigidity  shall  divorce :  but  here 
lies  the  fathomless  absurdity,  that  granting  this  for 
bodily  defect,  they  will  not  g^rant  it  for  any  defect  of 
the  mind,  any  violation  of  religious  or  ciiil  society. 
Whenas,  if  the  argument  of  Christ  be  firm  against  the 
ruler  of  the  s\'nagogue,  Luke  xiii.  *'  Thou  hypocrite, 
doth  not  each  of  you  on  the  Sabbath-day  loosen  his  ox 
or  his  ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  to  watering,  and 
should  not  I  unbind  a  daughter  of  Abraham  from  this 
bond  of  Satan  ?**  it  stands  as  good  here ;  ye  have  re- 
gard in  marriage  to  the  grievance  of  body,  should  you 
not  regard  more  tbe  grievances  of  the  mind,  seeinur  the 
soul  as  much  excels  tbe  body,  as  the  outward  man  ex- 
cels tbe  ass,  and  more  ?  for  that  animal  is  yet  a  living 
creature,  perfect  in  itself;  but  tbe  body  without  the 
soul  is  a  mere  senseless  trunk.  No  ordinance  there- 
fore, given  particularly  to  the  good  both  spiritual  and 
temporal  of  man,  can  be  urged  upon  him  to  his  mis- 
chief; and  if  they  yield  this  to  the  unworthier  part, 
the  body,  whereabout  are  they  in  their  principles,  that 
they  yiehl  it  not  to  the  more  worthy,  the  mind  of  a 
good  man  ? 

Thirdly,  As  no  onlinance,  so  no  covenant,  no  not 
between  God  and  man,  much  less  between  man  and 
man,  being,  as  all  are,  intended  to  the  good  of  both 
parties,  can  hold  to  the  deluding  or  making  miserable 
of  them  both.  For  equity  is  understood  in  every  cove- 
nant, even  between  enemies,  though  the  terms  be  not 
expressed.  If  equity  therefore  ma<le  it,  extremity  may 
dissolve  it.  But  marriage,  they  used  to  say,  is  the 
covenant  of  God.  Undoubted  :  and  so  if  any  covenant 
frequently  called  in  Scripture,  wherein  God  is  called 
to  witness :  the  covenant  of  friendship  between  David 
.  and  Jonatlian  is  called  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  1  Sam. 
XX.  The  covenant  of  Zedekiah  with  the  king  of  Ba- 
bel, a  covenant  to  be  doubted  whether  lawful  or  no, 
yet,  in  respect  of  God  invoked  thereto,  is  called  "  the 
oath,  and  the  covenant  of  God,"  Ezek.  xvii.  Marriage 
also  b  called  "  the  covenant  of  God,"  Prov.  ii.  17. 
Why,  but  as  before,  because  God  is  the  witness  thereof, 
Mai.  ii.  14.  So  that  this  denomination  adds  nothin<r 
to  the  covenant  of  marriage,  above  any  other  civil  and 
solemn  contract:  nor  is  it  more  indissoluble  for  this 
reason  than  any  other  against  the  end  of  its  own  ordi- 
nation ;  nor  is  any  vow  or  oath  to  God  exacted  with 
such  a  rigour,  where  superstition  reigns  not.  For  look 
how  much  divine  the  covenant  is,  so  much  the  more 
t^ual,  so  much  the  more  to  be  expected  that  everv 
article  thereof  should  he  fairly  made  good ;  no  false 
dealing  or  unpcrforming  should  be  thrust  upon  men 
without  redress,  if  the  covenant  he  so  divine.  But 
faith,  they  say,  must  be  kept  in  covenant,  thouj^h  to 
our  damage.  I  answer,  that  only  holds  true,  where  the 
other  side  performs;  which  failing,  he  is  no  longer 
bound.     Again,  this  is  true,  w  hen  the  keeping  of  faith 


can  be  of  any  use  or  benefit  to  tbe  other.    But 
riagc,  a  league  of  love  mod  willingneMt  if  fiutli 
willingly  kept,  it  scarce  is  worth  the  keeping ; : 
be  any  delight  to  a  generous  mind,  with  whc 
forcibly  kept :  and  the  question  still  supposes 
brought  to  an  impossibility  of  keeping  it  as  be 
by  the  other^s  default ;  and  to  keep  it  formally,  i 
with  a  thousand  shifts  and  dtssimulationsy  but  wi 
anguish,  perpetual  sadness  and  disturbance,  no  i 
ness,  no  cheerfulness,  no  contentment ;  cannot 
good  to  a  mind  not  basely  poor  and  shallow 
whom  the  contract  of  love  is  so  kept.    A  c( 
therefore  brought  to  that  pass,  is  on  tbe  unfau 
without  injury  dissolved. 

Fourthly,  The  law  is  not  to  neglect  men 
greatest  sufferances,  but  to  see  covenants  of  | 
moment  faithfullest  performed.  And  what  injn 
parable  to  that  sustained  in  a  frustrate  and  faL 
ing  marriage,  to  lose,  for  another^s  fault  again 
tlie  best  portion  of  his  temporal  comforts,  and 
spiritual  too,  as  it  may  fall  out?  It  was  the  la 
for  man*s  good  and  quiet  reduced  things  to  pn 
which  were  at  first  in  common  ;  bow  much  moi 
like  were  it  to  assist  nature  in  disappropriatio 
evil,  which  by  continuing  proper  becomes  dcstrt 
But  he  might  have  bewared.  So  he  might 
otlier  covenant,  wherein  tbe  law  does  not  co 
errour  to  so  dear  a  forfeit.  And  yet  in  tliese  i 
wherein  the  wisest  are  apt  to  err,  all  the  warinc 
can  be  of^times  nothing  avails.  But  the  law  ca 
pel  the  offending  party  to  be  more  duteous.  Ye 
these  kind  of  offences  were  fit  in  public  to  be  com| 
of,  or  being  compelled  were  any  satisfaction  to 
not  sottish,  or  malicious.  And  these  injuries  n 
vehemently,  that  if  tbe  law  remedy  them  not,  l^ 
rating  the  cause  when  no  way  else  will  paci 
person  not  relieved  betakes  him  either  to  such  dis 
courses,  or  to  such  a  dull  dejection,  as  rende 
either  infamous,  or  useless  to  the  ser>'ice  of  God  i 
country.  Which  the  law  ought  to  prevent  as  a 
pernicious  to  the  commonwealth ;  and  what  betti 
vention  than  this  which  Moses  used  ? 

Fifthly,  The  law  is  to  tender  the  liberty  and  I 
man  dignity  of  them  that  live  under  the  law,  w 
it  be  the  man's  right  above  the  woman,  or  the  w« 
just  appeal  against  wrong  and  servitude.  But  t 
ties  of  marriage  contain  in  them  a  duty  of  benev* 
which  to  do  by  compulsion  against  the  soul, 
there  can  he  neither  peace,  nor  joy,  nor  love, 
cnthralment  to  one  who  either  cannot  or  will 
mutual  in  the  godliest  and  the  civilest  ends  < 
society,  is  the  iguoldest  and  the  lowest  slavery- 
human  shape  can  he  put  to.  This  law  therefon 
and  piously  provides  against  such  an  unmanly 
bondage  as  this.  The  civil  law,  though  it  fa 
the  setting  free  of  a  slave,  yet,  if  he  provetl  unjj 
to  liis  patron,  reduced  him  to  a  servile  conditii 
that  law  did  well  to  reduce  from  libertv  to  ht 
for  an  ingratitude  not  the  greatest,  much  more  1 
it  the  law  of  God,  to  enact  the  restorement  of 
bom  man  from  an  unpurposed  and  unworthy  b( 
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i  libertj,  lor  the  most  unnatural  fraud  and 
that  can  be  committed  against  him.  And 
ian  emperor,  in  his  title  of  **  Donations/' 
^xer  to  recall  his  gift  from  him  who  proves 
towards  him;  yea,  though  he  had  sub- 
signed  in  the  deed  of  his  gih  not  to  recall 
»r  this  verj  cause  of  ingratitude ;  with  much 
doth  Moses  permit  here  the  giver  to  recall 
[ft,  but  the  gift  of  himself,  from  one  who 
>usly  and  deceitfully  uses  him  against  the 
and  conditions  of  his  giving  himself,  ex- 
jrod's  institution. 

Although  there  be  nothing  in  the  plain 
lis  law,  that  seems  to  regard  the  afflictions 
low  great  soever ;  jet  expositors  determine, 
ess  determine  rightly,  that  God  was  not  un- 
late  of  them  also  in  the  framing  of  this  law. 
>  the  rescript  of  Antoninus  in  the  civil  law 
^  to  servants  flying  for  refuge  to  the  empe- 
le,  by  giving  leave  to  change  their  cruel 
tnd  should  God,  who  in  his  law  also  is  good 
d  senrants,  by  granting  them  their  freedom 
cues,  not  consider  the  wrongs  and  miseries 
e^whicb  is  no  servant?  Though  herein  the 
cDse  of  our  divines  to  me,  I  must  confess, 
dmirable ;  who  teach  that  God  gave  this  as  a 
I  Uw,  not  for  man  whom  he  here  names,  and 
n  by  name  he  gives  this  power ;  but  for  the 
IwB  be  names  not,  and  to  whom  by  name  he 
•poorer  at  all.  For  certainly  if  man  be  liable 
oes  in  marriage,  as  well  as  woman,  and  man 
•wthier  person,  it  were  a  preposterous  law  to 
^^J  tbe  less  worthy;  her  whom  God  made 
1^)  and  not  him  at  all  for  whom  marriage 


The  law  of  marriage  gives  place  to  the 
"parents:  for  we  bold,  that  consent  of  parents 
Biaj  break  the  wedlock,  thouurh  else  accom- 
^t  gives  place  to  masterly  power,  for  the 
0J;'ijt  take  away  from  a  Hebrew  servant  the 
icb  be  g-ave  him,  Exod.  xxi.  If  it  be  an- 
»at  the  marriage  of  servants  is  no  matrimony ; 
f^.  that  this  in  the  ancient  Roman  law  is 
I  the  Mosaic.  If  it  be  added,  she  w.is  a  stran- 
W*fhrew,  therefore  easily  divorced  ;  it  will  be 
that  strangers  not  being  Canaanites,  and 
fini!;-  converts,  might  be  lawfully  married, 
as.  And  her  conversion  is  here  supposed  ; 
w  master  could  not  lawfully  give  a  heathen 
■brew  servant.  However,  the  divorcing  of 
b  woman  was  as  easy  by  the  law,  as  the 
'  a  stranger,  and  almost  in  the  same  words 
)ent.  xxiv.  and  Deut.  xxi.  Lastly,  it  gives 
right  of  war,  for  a  captive  woman  lawfully 
1  afterwards  not  beloved,  might  be  dis- 
without  ransom,  Deut.  xxi.  If  marriage 
by  St)  many  exterior  powers,  not  superior, 
,  why  may  not  the  power  of  marriage  itself, 
>eace  and  honour,  dissolve  itself,  where  the 
ided  be  free  persons.^  Why  may  not  a 
more  natural  power  complaining  dissolve 


marriage?  For  the  ends,  why  matrimony  was  or- 
dained, are  certainly  and  by  all  logic  above  the  ordi- 
nance itself;  why  may  not  that  dissolve  marriage, 
without  which  that  institution  hath  no  force  at  all  P 
For  the  prime  ends  of  marriage  are  the  whole  strength 
and  validity  thereof,  without  which  matrimony  is  like 
an  idol,  nothing  in  the  world.  But  those  former  al- 
lowances were  all  for  hardness  of  heart  Be  that 
granted,  until  we  come  where  to  understand  it  better ; 
if  the  law  suflTer  thus  far  the  obstinacy  of  a  bad  man,  is 
it  not  more  righteous  here,  to  do  willingly  what  is  but 
equal,  to  remove  in  season  the  extremities  of  a  good 
man  ? 

Eighthly,  If  a  man  had  deflowered  a  virgrin,  or 
brought  an  ill  name  on  his  wife,  that  she  came  not  a 
virgin  to  him,  be  was  amerced  in  certain  shekels  of 
silver,  and  bound  never  to  divorce  her  all  his  days, 
Deut.  xxii.  which  shews  that  the  law  gave  no  liberty 
to  divorce,  where  the  injury  was  palpable;  and  that 
the  absolute  forbidding  to  divorce  was  in  part  the 
punishment  of  a  deflowerer,  and  a  defamer.  Yet  not 
so  but  that  the  wife  questionless  might  depart  when 
she  pleased.  Otherwise  this  course  had  not  so  much 
righted  her,  as  delivered  her  up  to  more  spite  and 
cruel  usage.  This  law  therefore  doth  justly  distin- 
guish the  privilege  of  an  honest  and  blameless  man  in 
the  matter  of  divorce,  from  the  punishment  of  a  noto- 
rious offender. 

Ninthly,  Suppose  it  should  be  imputed  to  a  man, 
that  he  was  too  rash  in  his  choice,  and  why  he  took  not 
better  heed,  let  him  now  smart,  and  bear  his  folly  as 
he  may ;  although  the  law  of  God,  that  terrible  law, 
do  not  thus  upbraid  the  infirmities  and  unwilling  mis- 
takes of  man  in  his  integrity :  but  suppose  these  and 
the  like  proud  aggravations  of  some  stern  hypocrite, 
more  merciless  in  his  mercies,  than  any  literal  law  in 
the  rigour  of  severity,  must  be  patiently  heard ;  yet  all 
law,  and  God's  law  especially,  grants  every  where  to 
errour  easy  remitments,  even  where  the  utmost  penalty 
exacted  were  no  undoing.  With  great  reason  there- 
fore and  mercy  doth  it  here  not  torment  an  errour,  if  it 
be  so,  with  the  endurance  of  a  whole  life  lost  to  all 
household  comfort  and  society,  a  punishment  of  too 
vast  and  huge  dimension  for  an  errour,  and  the  more 
unreasonable  for  that  the  like  objection  may  be  op- 
posed against  the  plea  of  divorcing  for  adultery:  he 
might  have  looked  better  before  to  her  breeding  under 
religious  parents  :  why  did  he  not  more  diligently  in- 
quire into  her  manners,  into  what  company  she  kept  ? 
every  glance  of  her  eye,  every  step  of  her  gait,  would 
have  prophesied  adultery,  if  tbe  quick  scent  of  these 
disccniers  had  been  took  along ;  they  had  the  divina- 
tion to  have  foretold  you  all  this,  as  they  have  now  the 
divinity  to  punish  an  errour  inhumanly.  As  good  rea- 
son to  be  ccmtcnt,  and  forced  to  be  content  with  your 
adulteress,  if  these  objectors  might  be  the  judges  of 
human  frailty.  But  God,  more  mild  and  good  to  man, 
than  man  to  his  brother,  in  ail  this  liberty  given  to 
divorcement,  mentions  not  a  word  of  our  past  errours 
and  mistakes,  if  any  were ;  which  these  men  objecting 
from  their  own  inventions,  prosecute  with  all  violence 
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and  iniquity.  For  if  the  one  be  to  look  so  narrowly 
what  he  takes,  at  the  peril  of  ever  keeping,  why  should 
not  the  other  be  made  as  wary  what  is  promised,  by 
the  peril  of  losing?  for  without  those  promises  the 
treaty  of  marriage  had  not  proceeded.  Why  should 
his  own  crrour  hind  him,  rather  than  the  other's  fraud 
acquit  him  ?  Let  the  buyer  beware,  saith  the  old  law- 
beaten  termer.  Belike  then  there  is  no  more  honestv, 
nor  ingenuity  in  the  bargain  of  a  wedlock,  than  in  the 
bujring  of  a  colt :  we  must  it  seems  drive  it  on  as  craft- 
ily with  those  whose  affinity  we  seek,  as  if  they  were  a 
pack  of  salemen  and  complotters.  But  the  deceiver  de- 
ceives himself  in  the  unprosperous  marriage,  and  there- 
in is  sufficiently  punished.  I  answer,  that  the  most  of 
those  who  deceive  are  such  as  either  understand  not, 
or  value  not  the  tnie  purposes  of  marriage ;  they  have 
the  prey  they  seek,  not  the  punishment:  yet  say  it 
prove  to  them  some  cross,  it  is  not  equal  that  errour 
and  fraud  should  be  linked  in  the  same  degree  of  for- 
feiture, but  rather  that  errour  should  be  acquitted,  and 
fraud  bereaved  his  morsel,  if  the  mistake  were  not  on 
both  sides ;  for  then  on  both  sides  the  acquitment  would 
be  reasonable,  if  the  bondage  be  intolerable ;  which 
this  law  graciously  determines,  not  unmindful  of  the 
wife,  as  was  granted  willingly  to  the  common  exposi- 
tors, though  beyond  the  letter  of  this  law,  yet  not  be- 
yond the  spirit  of  charity. 

Tenthly,  Marriage  is  a  solemn  thing,  some  say  a 
holy,  the  resemblance  of  Christ  and  his  church :  and 
so  indeed  it  is  where  the  persons  are  truly  religious ; 
and  we  know  all  sacred  things,  not  performed  sin- 
cerely as  they  ought,  are  no  way  acceptable  to  God  in 
their  outward  formality.  And  that  wherein  it  differs 
from  personal  duties,  if  they  be  not  truly  done,  the 
fault  is  in  ourselves ;  but  marriage  to  be  a  true  and 
pious  marriage  is  not  in  the  single  power  of  any  per- 
son ;  the  essence  whereof,  as  of  all  other  covenants,  is 
in  relation  to  another,  the  making  and  maintaining 
causes  thereof  are  all  mutual,  and  must  be  a  commu- 
nion of  spiritual  and  temporal  comforts.  If  then  either 
of  them  canuot,  or  obstinately  will  not,  be  answerable 
in  these  duties,  so  as  that  the  other  can  have  no  peace- 
ful living,  or  endure  the  want  of  what  he  justly  seeks, 
and  sees  no  hope,  then  straight  from  that  dwelling, 
love,  which  is  the  soul  of  wedlock,  takes  his  flight, 
leaving  only  some  cold  performances  of  civil  and  com- 
mon respects ;  but  the  true  bond  of  marriage,  if  there 
were  ever  any  there,  is  already  burst  like  a  rotten  thread. 
Then  follows  dissimulation,  suspicion,  false  colours, 
false  pretences,  and  worse  than  these,  disturbance,  an- 
noyance, vexation,  sorrow,  temptation  even  in  the 
faultless  person,  weary  of  himself,  and  of  all  actions 
public  or  domestic  ;  then  comes  disorder,  neglect, 
hatred,  and  perpetual  strife ;  all  these  the  enemies  of 
holiness  and  Christianity,  and  every  one  persisted  in,  a 
remediless  violation  of  matrimony.  Therefore  God, 
who  hates  all  feigning  and  formalit}-,  where  there 
should  be  all  faith  and  sincereness,  and  abhors  the  in- 
evitable discord,  where  there  should  be  greater  concord  ; 
when  through  another*s  default  faith  and  concord  can- 
not be,  counts  it  neither  just  to  punish  the  innocent 


with  the  transgresMr,  nor  bolj,  nor  bonomihle 
sanctity  of  marriage,  that  should  be  the  onion  « 
and  love,  to  be  made  the  commitment  and  dot 
of  enmity  and  hate.  And  therefore  doth  io  tli 
what  best  agrees  with  his  goodness,  looseninir a 
thing  to  peace  and  charity,  rather  than  bindini 
hatred  and  contention ;  loosening  only  the  oatwi 
formal  tie  of  that  which  is  already  inwardly  and 
broken,  or  else  was  really  never  joined. 

Eleventhly,  One  of  the  chief  matrimonial  > 
said  to  seek  a  holy  seed ;  but  where  an  unfit  m 
administers  continual  cause  of  hatred  and  disi 
there,  as  was  heard  before,  cannot  choose  but 
uuholiness  abide.  Nothing  more  unhallows 
more  unprepares  him  to  the  service  of  God  in  an 
than  a  habit  of  wrath  and  perturbation,  arisin 
the  importunity  of  troublous  causes  never  absen 
where  the  household  stands  in  thb  plight,  wb 
can  there  be  to  the  unfortunate  issue,  what 
their  breeding,  which  is  of  main  condnoement ' 
being  holy  ?  God  therefore,  knowing  how  unh 
would  be  for  children  to  be  bom  in  such  a  famil 
this  law  as  a  prevention,  that,  being  an  unhap| 
they  should  not  add  to  be  unhappy  parents,  or 
a  remedy  that  if  there  be  children,  while  they  i 
est,  they  may  follow  either  parent,  as  shall  be 
or  judged,  from  the  house  of  hatred  and  discc 
place  of  more  holy  and  peaceable  education. 

Twelfthly,  All  law  is  available  to  some  go 
but  the  final  prohibition  of  divorce  avails  to  ■ 
end,  causing  only  the  endless  aggravation  of  c 
tlierefore  this  permission  of  divorce  was  gives 
Jews  by  the  wisdom  and  fatlierly  providence  c 
who  knew  that  law  cannot  command  love, 
which  matrimony  hath  no  true  being,  no  gi 
solace,  nothing  of  God's  instituting,  nothing 
soniid  and  so  low,  as  to  be  disdained  of  any  gi 
person.  Law  cannot  enable  natural  inability  ei 
body,  or  mind,  which  gives  the  grievance ;  it 
make  equal  tliose  inequalities,  it  cannot  make  fi 
unfitnesses ;  and  where  there  is  malice  more  tl 
feet  of  nature,  it  cannot  hinder  ten  thousand  ii 
and  bitter  actions  of  despight,  too  subtle  and  toi 
parent  for  law  to  deal  with.  And  while  it  s 
remedy  more  outward  wrongs,  it  exposes  the 
person  to  other  more  inward  and  more  cuttin 
these  evils  unavoidably  will  redound  upon  the  d 
if  any  be,  and  upon  the  whole  family.  It  degc 
and  disorders  the  best  spirits,  leaves  them  to  ui 
imaginations,  and  degraded  hopes,  careless  o1 
selves,  their  households,  and  their  friend.s  unacti 
public  service,  dead  to  the  commonwealth  ;  i 
they  are  by  one  mishap,  and  no  willing  tres 
theirs,  outlawed  from  all  the  benefits  and  com 
married  life  and  posterity.  It  confers  as  little 
honour  and  inviolable  keeping  of  matrimony,  bu 
stirs  up  temptations  and  occasions  to  secret  ad 
and  unchaste  roving.  But  it  maintains  public  b 
Public  folly  rather ;  who  shall  judge  of  public  h« 
The  law  of  God  and  of  ancicntest  Christians, ; 
civil  nations ;  or  the  illegitimate  law  of  moo 
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tlie  DOtt  mileToleiit,  most  anexperiencecl, 

;  iBoonpeteiit  judges  of  matrimon j  ? 

Tbeieieitoiis,tnd  many  more  that  might  be  alleged, 

aibid  osplainljto  perceive  both  what  good  cause  this 

law  bad  to  do  for  good  men  in  mischances,  and  what 

Beecnttj  it  bad  to  snflTer  accidentally  the  hardhearted- 

MMof  bad  men,  which  it  could  not  certainly  discover, 

m  discoTermg  could  not  subdue,  no  nor  endeavour  to 

votninwitboat  maltiplying  sorrow  to  them,  for  whom 

■ft  WIS  endearoured.    The  guiltless  therefore  were  not 

Aifrired  tbeir  needful  redresses,  and  the  hard  hearts  of 

flhei,  oocbastisable  in  those  judicial  courts,  were  so 

■■iued  tbere,  as  bound  over  to  the  higher  session  of 


Kotvitbtanding  all  this,  there  is  a  loud  exception 

■gabst  tbis  law  of  God,  nor  can  the  holy  Author  save 

Uihw  from  tbis  exception,  that  it  opens  a  door  to  all 

Eoace  and  confusion.    But  tbis  is  the  rudest,  I  was 

ikoit  ajing  the  most  graceless  objection,  and  with 

lost  reference  to  God  and  Moses,  that  could  be 

iad:  thisis  to  cite  God  before  man*s  tribunal,  to 

a  wisdom  and  holiness  above  him.     Did  not 

itben  foresee  what  event  of  licence  or  confusion 

ioUow?  Did  not  he  know  how  to  ponder  these 

witb  more  prevailing  respects,  in  the  most  even 

fif  bis  justice  and  pureness,  till  these  correctors 

I  op  to  sbew  him  better  ?  The  law  is,  if  it  stir  up 

■J  way,  to  stir  it  up  by  forbidding,  as  one  con- 

fCttites  another,  Rom.  vii. ;  but  if  it  once  come  to 

iu,  bj  granting  licence  to  sin,  according  to 

ibave  no  other  honest  end,  but  only  to  permit 

^^B&Q^  of  obstinate  lust,  how  is  God  not  made 

■ecMRiadicterof  himself?  No  man  denies,  that  best 

ipsaj be  abused;  but  it  is  a  rule  resulting  from 

■y  fcgnant  experiences,  that  what  doth  most  harm 

ihe  abusing,  used  rightly  doth  most  good.     And 

a  good  to  take  away  from  honest  men,  for  being 

bj  sach  as  abuse  all  things,  is  the  greatest 

wall.  Tbatthe  whole  law  is  no  further  useful, 

«anan  uses  it  lawfully,  St.  Paul  teaches,  1  Tim. 

Am  that  christian  liberty  may  be  used  for  an  oc- 

to  tbe  flesh,  the  same  apostle  confesses,  Gal.  v. ; 

fA  tftinks  not  of  removing  it  for  that,  but  bids  us  rather 

•ittnd  fajt  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  freed 

m,  and  not  be  held  again  in  the  yoke  of  bondage." 

The  Terr  peimission,  which  Christ  gave  to  divorce  for 

asheiT,  maj  be  foully  abused,  by  any  whose  hard- 

«  heart  can  either  feign  adultery,  or  dares  coni- 

that  he  mny  divorce.     And  for  this  cause  the  pope, 

^erto  tbe  church  of  England,  forbid  all  divorce 

I  the  bond  of  marriage,  though  for  opencst  adultery. 

Dtfeen  It  be  righteous  to  hinder,  for  the  fear  of  abuse, 

>«  which  God's  law,  notwithstandingr  that  caution, 

^B  warranted  to  be  done,  doth  not  our  rightf?ousness 

^■^  Miort  of  Antichrist  ?  or  do  we  not  rather  herein 

""■"■ourselves  to  his  unrighteousness  in  this  undue 

■"wiinsefeir?  For  God  regards  more  to  relieve  by 

^     the  just  complaints  of  good  men,  than  to  curb 

"•wrtice  of  wicked  men,  to  tlie  crushing  withal,  and 

*  *^*rwbclming  of  his  afflicted  servants.     He  loves 

■■*  ikat  bis  law  should  look  with  pity  uj)on  the  diffi- 


culties of  his  own,  than  with  ngour  upon  the  bound- 
less riots  of  them  who  serve  another  master,  and,  hin- 
dered here  by  strictness,  will  break  another  way  to 
worse  enormities.  If  this  law  therefore  have  many 
good  reasons  for  which  God  gave  it,  and  no  intention 
of  giving  scope  to  lewdness,  but  as  abuse  by  accident 
comes  in  with  every  good  law,  and  every  good  thing ; 
it  cannot  be  wisdom  in  us,  while  we  can  content  us 
with  God's  wisdom,  nor  can  be  purity,  if  his  purity 
will  suffice  us,  to  except  against  this  law,  as  if  it  fostered 
licence.  But  if  they  affirm  tliis  law  had  no  other  end, 
but  to  permit  obdurate  lust,  because  it  would  be  ob- 
durate, making  the  law  of  God  intentionally  to  pro- 
claim and  enact  sin  lawful,  as  if  the  will  of  God  were 
become  sinful,  or  sin  stronger  than  his  direct  and  law- 
giving will;  tbe  men  would  be  admonished  to  look 
well  to  it,  that  while  they  are  so  eager  to  shut  the  door 
against  licence,  they  do  not  open  a  worse  door  to  blas- 
phemy. And  yet  they  shall  be  here  further  shewn 
their  iniquity :  what  more  foul  common  sin  among  us 
than  drunkenness  ?  And  who  can  be  ignorant,  that  if 
the  importation  of  wine,  and  the  use  of  all  strong 
drink,  were  forbid,  it  would  both  clean  rid  the  possi- 
bility of  committing  that  odious  vice,  and  men  might 
afterwards  live  happily  and  healthfully  without  the 
use  of  those  intoxicating  liquors  ?  Yet  who  is  there, 
the  severest  of  tliem  all,  that  ever  propounded  to  lose 
his  sack,  his  ale,  toward  the  certain  abolishing  of  so 
great  a  sin  ?  who  is  there  of  them,  the  holiest,  that  less 
loves  his  rich  canary  at  meals,  though  it  be  fetched 
from  places  that  hazard  the  religion  of  them  who  fetch 
it,  and  though  it  make  his  neighbour  drunk  out  of  the 
same  tun  P  While  they  forbid  not  therefore  the  use  of 
that  liquid  merchandise,  which  forbidden  would  ut- 
terly remuvc  a  most  loathsome  sin,  and  not  impair  either 
the  health  or  the  refreshment  of  mankind,  supplied 
many  other  ways :  why  do  they  forbid  a  law  of  God, 
the  forbidding  whereof  brings  into  excessive  bondage 
ofttimes  the  best  of  men,  and  betters  not  the  worse  ? 
He,  to  remove  a  national  vice,  will  not  pardon  his  cups, 
nor  think  it  concerns  him  to  forbear  the  quaffing  of  that 
outlandish  grape,  in  his  unnecessary  fulness,  though 
other  men  abuse  it  never  so  much ;  nor  is  he  so  abste- 
mious as  to  intercede  with  the  magistrate,  that  all  mat- 
ter of  drunkenness  be  banished  the  commonwealth ; 
and  yet  for  the  fear  of  a  less  inconvenience  unpardon- 
ably  requires  of  his  brethren,  in  their  extreme  necessity, 
to  debar  themselves  the  use  of  God*s  permissive  law, 
though  it  might  be  their  saving,  and  no  man's  endan- 
gering the  more.  Thus  this  peremptory  strictness  we 
may  discern  of  what  sort  it  is,  how  unequal,  and  how 
unjust. 

But  it  will  breed  confusion.  What  confusion  it 
would  breed  God  himself  took  the  care  to  prevent  in 
the  fourth  verse  of  this  chapter,  that  the  divorced,  being 
married  to  another,  might  not  return  to  her  former 
husband.  And  Justinian's  law  counsels  the  same  in 
his  title  of"  Nuptials."  And  what  confusion  else  can 
there  be  in  separation,  to  separate  upon  extreme 
urgency  the  religious  from  the  irreligious,  the  fit  from 
the  unfit,  the  willing  from  the  wilful,  the  abused  from 
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the  abuser  ?  Such  a  aeparatioii  is  quite  contrary  to  con- 
fusion.  But  to  bind  and  mix  together  bolj  with 
albeist,  beavenlj  with  hellish,  fitness  with  unfitness, 
light  with  darkness,  antipathy  with  antipathy,  the  in- 
jured with  the  injurer,  and  force  them  into  the  most 
inward  nearness  of  a  detested  union ;  this  doubtless  is 
the  most  horrid,  the  most  unnatural  mixture,  the  great- 
est confusion  that  can  be  confused. 

Thus  by  this  plain  and  Christian  Talmud,  vindi- 
cating the  law  of  God  from  irreverent  and  unwary  ex- 
positions, I  trust,  where  it  shall  meet  with  intelligent 
perusers,  some  stay  at  least  in  men's  thoughts  will  be 
obtained,  to  consider  these  many  prudent  and  righteous 
ends  of  this  divorcing  permission  :  that  it  may  haTe, 
for  the  great  Author's  sake,  hereafter  some  competent 
allowance  to  be  counted  a  little  purer  than  the  preroga- 
tive of  a  legal  and  public  ribaldry,  granted  to  that  holy 
seed.  So  that  from  hence  we  shall  hope  to  find  the 
way  still  more  open  to  the  reconciling  of  those  places, 
which  treat  this  matter  in  the  gospel.  And  thither  now 
without  interruption  the  course  of  method  brings  us. 


Matt.  v.  31,  32. 

31.  **  It  hath  been  said,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his 
wife,  let  him  give  her  a  writing  of  divorcement." 

32.  "  But  I  say  unto  you.  That  whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife,"  &c. 

Matt.  xix.  3,  4,  &c. 

3.  "  And  the  Pharisees  also  came  unto  him,  tempting 

him,"  &c. 

"  '^'^  hath  been  said."]  Wliat  hitherto  hath  been  spoke 
'^-wi  touching  matrimony  or  divorce, 

--«-ued  accordinir  to 


which  our  own  servile  fear  gi 
understand  aright  ?  If  the  lai 
ten  in  our  hearts,  as  was  proi 
xxxi.  how  can  this  in  the  vnl 
be  a  law  of  Christ,  so  far  fn 
hearts,  that  it  injures  and  di 
dictates  of  nature  and  moral 
and  religion  in  our  hearts  ?  < 
that  the  end  and  the  fulfillii 
charity ;  no  faith  without  it, 
worship,  no  works  pleasing  to 
of  charity.  He  himself  sets 
the  solemnest  and  strictest  ore 
and  justified  the  breaking,  n 
but  such  whose  cure  might  w 
deferred.  And  wherefore  ne< 
bed  be  carried  on  that  dav  bv 
why  were  the  disciples,  who  ( 
day  to  pluck  the  com,  so  in* 
to  shew  us,  that,  if  he  preferr 
of  man's  good  before  the  < 
severest  ordinances,  he  gave 
to  break  the  intolerable  v 
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wedlock  for  the  removing 
Therefore  it  is,  that  the  m« 
given  us  in  proverbial  for 
ter,  though  we  love  ever 
other  cause  did  Christ  as 
we  bind,  or  slacken  on  ( 
si^^ify  that  the  cbristia 
preme  decider  of  all  co 
of  all  Scripture,  not  as 
tyranny,  but  as  the  cY 
own  true  libertv.     H 
beginning  of  his  his 
tians  to  that  of  Noal 
And  this  indeed  wa 
in  the  ancient  cbu 
written  wonK  tbor 
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1^  wluft  we  safer  soperttitiousl J  returns  as  no 
^  Tlntf  medieinuig  our  eyes,  we  need  not  doubt 
tee  wxt  intD  tbe  meaning  of  these  our  Saviour's 
i^tUa  BiBj  who  hare  gone  before  us. 
<*ltVitkbeen  said,  wboeoerer  shall  put  away  his 
ife.^  Oar  Stnour  was  by  the  doctors  of  his  time 
wftKtfii  of  intending  to  dissolve  the  law.  In  this 
b^fCer  ke  tripes  off  this  aspersion  upon  his  accusers, 
ti  ikews,  how  they  were  the  lawbreakers.  In  every 
VMBwealth,  when  it  decays,  corruption  makes  two 
Miileps;  first,  when  men  cease  to  do  according  to 
bimdand  oncompelled  actions  of  virtue,  caring 
li^li  life  bj  the  outward  constraint  of  law,  and  turn 
ildnplieitj  of  real  good  into  the  craft  of  seeming  so 
{^Inr.  To  this  hypocritical  honesty  was  Rome  de- 
bsib  that  age  wherein  Horace  lived,  and  discovered 
IliQnstias. 

Whon  do  we  count  a  good  man,  whom  but  he 
WIm  keep  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  Senate  ? 
WIm  jvdges  in  great  suits  and  controversies  T 
WhoK  vitness  and  opinion  wins  the  cause  ? 
BM  his  own  house,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood 
Sn  his  fool  inside  through  his  whited  skin. 

'  aext  declining  is,  when  law  becomes  now  too 
tlvthe  secular  manners,  and  those  too  loose  for 
of  law.  This  brings  in  false  and  crooked 
to  eke  out  law,  and  invents  the  subtle 
itof  obscure  traditions  hard  to  be  disproved. 
'these  descents  the  Pharisees  themselves  were 
Ov  Savioar  therefore  shews  them  both  where 
Hf  We  tbe  law,  in  not  marking  the  divine  intent 
hii4^  onljthe  letter;  and  where  they  depraved 
liMhrikowitb  sophistical  expositions.  This  law 
r  iWee  they  bad  depraved  both  ways  :  first,  by 
'^to  gire  a  bill  of  divorce  was  all  the  duty 
« ]iw  required,  whatever  the  cause  were ; 
BtljRoniDg  to  divorce  for  any  trivial,  accidental 
iMt;vhenas  tbe  law  evidently  stays  in  the  grave 
■MifsataraJ  and  immutable  dislike.  **  It  hath 
■i  ■id,"  saitb  he.  Christ  doth  not  put  any  con- 
i^  wdisesteem  upon  the  law  of  Moses,  by  citing  it 
^■Mf^;  for  in  the  same  manner  God  himself  cites  a 
Vif  j^reatest  caution,  Jer.  iii.  "  They  say  if  a  man 
■isajbis  wife,  shall  he  return  to  her  again  ?"  &c. 
Vdrthbeniore  abolish  it  than  the  law  of  swearing, 
ifsext  widi  the  same  brevity,  and  more  appearance 
Mridicting :  for  divorce  hath  an  exception  left  it ; 
9ttn  charged  there,  as  absolutely  as  words  can 
le  us,  **  not  to  swear  at  all ;  "  yet  who  denies  the 
isess  of  an  oath,  though  here  it  be  in  no  case  per- 
I.'  And  what  shall  become  of  his  solemn  protes- 
sot  to  abolish  one  law,  or  one  tittle  of  any  law, 
dly  of  those  which  he  mentions  in  this  chapter  ? 
at  he  meant  more  particularly  the  not  abolishing 
aic  divorce,  is  bevond  all  cavil  manifest  in  Luke 
\  18,  where  this  clause  against  abrogating  is  in- 
bnaediately  before  the  sentence  against  divorce, 
t  were  called  thither  on  purpose  to  defend  the 
of  this  particular  law  against  the  foreseen  rash- 

fint  frtitaoa  has  r^ieiai,  bat  u  that  word  may  oot  be  so  univer- 
AcMend  m  tbi»  vUrc  ■»  jmdmic9U  (tbough  tbe  roeauiDg  of  both 
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ness  of  common  iextuaries,  who  abolish  laws,  as  the 
rabble  demolish  images,  in  the  zeal  of  their  hammers 
oft  violating  the  sepulchres  of  good  men :  like  Pen- 
theus  in  the  tragedies,  they  see  that  for  Thebes  which 
is  not,  and  take  that  for  superstition,  as  these  men  in 
the  heat  of  their  annulling  perceive  not  how  they  abo- 
lish right,  and  equal  and  justice,  under  the  appearance 
of  judicial.  And  yet  are  confessing  all  the  while,  that 
these  sayings  of  Christ  stand  not  in  contradiction  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  but  to  the  false  doctrine  of  the  Pha- 
risees raised  from  thence ;  that  the  law  of  God  is  per- 
fect, not  liable  to  additions  or  diminutions :  and  Parepus 
accuses  the  Jesuit  Maldonatus  of  greatest  falsity  for 
limiting  the  perfection  of  that  law  only  to  the  rudeness 
of  the  Jews.  He  adds,  ^'  That  the  law  promiseth  life 
to  the  performers  thereof,  therefore  needs  not  perfecter 
precepts  than  such  as  bring  to  life ;  that  if  the  correc- 
tions of  Christ  stand  opposite,  not  to  the  corruptions  of 
the  Pharisees,  but  to  the  law  itself  of  God,  the  heresy 
of  Manes  would  follow,  one  God  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  another  of  the  New.  That  Christ  saith  not  here. 
Except  your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of 
Moses'  law,  but  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees."  That 
all  this  may  be  true :  whither  is  common  sense  flown 
asquint,  if  we  can  maintain  that'Christ  forbid  the  Mo- 
saic divorce  utterly,  and  yet  abolished  not  the  law  that 
permits  it  ?  For  if  the  conscience  only  were  checked, 
and  the  law  not  repealed,  what  means  the  fanatic  bold- 
ness of  this  age,  that  dares  tutor  Christ  to  be  more 
strict  than  he  thought  fit  ?  Ye  shall  have  the  evasion, 
it  was  a  judicial  law.  What  could  infancy  and  slum- 
ber have  invented  more  childish  ?  Judicial  or  not  ju- 
dicial, it  was  one  of  those  laws  expressly  which  he 
forewarned  us  with  protestation,  that  his  mind  was, 
not  to  abrogate :  and  if  we  mark  the  steerage  of  his 
words,  what  course  they  hold,  we  may  perceive  that 
what  he  protested  not  to  dissolve  (that  he  might  faith- 
fully and  not  deceitfully  remove  a  suspicion  from  him- 
self) was  principally  concerning  the  judicial  law ;  for 
of  that  sort  are  all  these  here  which  he  vindicates,  ex- 
cept the  last.  Of  the  ceremonial  law  he  told  them  true, 
that  nothing  of  it  should  pass  "  until  all  were  fulfilled."' 
Of  the  moral  law  he  knew  the  Pharisees  did  not  sus- 
pect he  meant  to  nullify  that  :  for  so  doing  would 
soon  have  undone  his  authority,  and  advanced  theirs. 
Of  the  judicial  law  therefore  chiefly  this  apology  was 
meant :  for  how  is  that  fulfilled  longer  than  the  com- 
mon equity  thereof  remains  in  force?  And  how  is  this 
our  Saviour's  defence  of  himself  not  made  fallacious, 
if  the  Pharisees'  chief  fear  be  lest  he  should  abolish  the 
judicial  law,  and  he,  to  satisfy  them,  protests  his  good 
intention  to  the  moral  law  ?  It  is  the  general  grant  of 
divines,  that  what  in  the  judicial  law  is  not  merely 
judaical,^  but  reaches  to  human  equity  in  common, 
was  never  in  the  thought  of  being  abrogated.  If  our 
Saviour  took  away  aught  of  law,  it  was  the  burden- 
some of  it,  not  the  ease  of  burden ;  it  was  the  bondage, 
not  the  liberty  of  any  divine  law,  that  he  removed ; 
this  he  often  professed  to  be  the  end  of  his  coming. 

be  here  tlie  same,)  we  have  therefore  inserted  the  latter  word  in  the  text. 
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Buttfbat  ifllieUw  ordivoree  be  o  moral  Isit,  aimost 
ferlaiitly  it  is  fuDdamentnlly,  ami  lintli  been  so  provttl 
ID  the  reasons  thereof  i*  Fiir  tliuueli  I'lc  giving  ofn  bill 
laaj  be  judicial,  yet  tbe  act  tiC  divorce  is  alto^her 
couvcrsant  in  good  and  evil,  and  so  absolutely  moral. 
So  far  as  it  is  gnnd,  it  never  can  be  abolished,  bein^ 
mural ;  and  so  Tar  as  it  is  simply  evil,  it  never  could 
be  judicial,  as  bath  been  shewn  at  large  "  in  the  Doc- 
trine of  Divorce,"  and  will  be  reassumed  annn.  Whence 
one  of  these  two  necessities  follow,  that  either  it  was 
never  established,  or  never  abolished.  Thus  much  may- 
be eiiou<:h  to  have  Kaid  on  this  place.  The  folluwinpf 
rene  will  be  better  unfolded  in  ihe  IQth  chapter,  where 
it  meets  us  again,  aRer  a  large  dcbatement  on  the 
questiou  between  our  Saviour  and  bis  adversaries. 


Matt.  xix.  3, 4,  &c. 


bim,  tempting 


Ver.  3.  "  Awl  the  Pharisees  c— 

him,  and  saying  Uuku  uhh. 

"  Temptini;  hira."]  The  manner  of  these  men  com- 
ing to  our  Saviour,  not  to  learn,  but  to  tempt  liim,  may 
give  us  to  expect,  that  their  answer  will  be  such  as  is 
fittest  for  them;  not  so  nueb  aleacbing,as  an  entang- 
ling. No  nan,  though  nevci  so  willing  or  so  well 
enabled  to  instruct,  bul  if  he  discern  his  willingness 
and  candour  made  use  of  to  entrap  bim,  will  suddenly 
draw  in  himself,  and  laying  aside  the  fncil  vein  of 
perspicuity,  will  know  his  time  to  utter  clouds  and 
riddles;  if  he  be  not  less  wise  than  that  noted  liih, 
whenas  he  should  be  nut  unwiscr  than  the  serpent. 
Our  Saviour  at  no  time  expressed  any  great  desire  to 
teach  the  obstinnic  and  untcachable  Pharisees ;  but 
when  they  came  to  tempt  him,  then  Ic.ist  of  all.  As 
now  about  the  liberty  of  divorce,  so  anotlier  time  about 
the  punishment  of  adultery,  they  came  to  sound  bim  ; 
and  what  salisfaetion  got  they  from  his  answer,  either 
to  themselves,  or  to  us,  that  might  direct  a  law  under 
(he  gospel,  new  from  that  of  Moses,  unless  we  draw 
his  absolution  of  adultery  inlo  an  edict  ?  Su  about  the 
tribute,  who  is  there  can  pick  out  a  full  solution,  what 
and  when  wc  must  give  to  Co^ar,  by  the  answer  which 
he  gave  the  Pharisees  ?  If  we  must  give  to  Ciesar  that 
which  is  Ciesar's,  and  all  be  Ciesar's  which  hath  his 
image,  we  must  either  new  stamp  our  coin,  or  we  may 
go  new  stamp  our  foreheads  with  the  supeiscriplion  of 
slaves  instead  of  fiecmeu.  Besides,  it  is  a  general 
precept  not  only  of  Christ,  but  of  all  other  sages,  not 
to  instruct  the  unworthy  and  the  conceited,  who  love 
tradition  more  than  truth,  but  to  perplex  and  stumble 
them  purposely  with  contrived  obscurities.  No  wonder 
then  if  they,  who  would  determhie  of  divorce  by  this 
place,  bate  ever  found  il  difficult  and  unsatislying 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  church,  us  Austin  himself 
and  other  great  writera  confess.  Lastly,  it  is  manifest 
to  be  the  principal  scope  of  our  Snviour,  both  here,  and 
in  the  fifth  of  Matthew,  to  convince  the  Pharisees  of 
what  they  being  evil  did  licentiously,  not  to  explain 
what  others  being  good  and  blameless  men  might  be 
permitted  to  do  in  case  iif  extremity.  Neither  was  it 
seasonable  to  talk  of  honest  and  conscientious  liberty 


among  them,  who  had  abused  legal  and  civil  libeit;  ta 
uneivil  licence.     We  do  not  say  to  a  tcrvanl  whit  «t 
say  to  a  son ;  nor  was  it  expedient  to  preach  fre«l«a 
to  those  who  had  transgreased  in  wuiionness.    Wboi 
we  rebuke  a  prodigal,  we  admonislt  Um  of  thrift,  M 
of  magnilieence,  or  bounty. .  And  to   school  a  pnti 
man,  we  labour  to  make  bin  bumble,  not  luagnaoinHMM. 
So  Christ,  to  retort  these  arroKant  inquisitore  tbeirotn^ 
took  the  course  to  lay  their  baugfatinets  under  i 
ity  wbicb  they  deserved  ;  not  to  acquaint  Uiem,  or  l(J 
make  them  judges  either  of  the  jiut  man's  right 
privilege,  or  of  the  afHicted  man's  necessity.    And  i 
we  may  have  leave  to  coujeclure,  there  is  a  likelT 
offered  us  by  Tertulliau  iu  bis  fourth  gainst  Man 
whereby  it  may  seem  very  probable,  that  the  Pba 
had  a  private  drift  of  malice  against  our  Saviour**  I 
in  proposing  this  question  ;   and  our  Saviour  haii 
peculiar  aim  in  the  rigour  of  his  andver.  both  <al 
them  know  the  freedom  of  bis  spirit,  and  the  shi 
of  his  discerning.     "  This  I  must  now  ihew, 
Tertullian,  "  whence  our  Lord  deduced  this 
and  which  way  he  directed  it,  wherehy  it 
fully  appear,  that  he  intended  not  to  dissoU 
And  thereupon  tells  us,  that  the  vehcmen 
OUT  Saviour's  speech  was  chiefly  darted  against 
and  Herodias.     The  story  is  out  of  Jusepbi 
had  been  a  long  time  married  to  the  daughtci 
king  of  Pelra,  till  happcaing  on  his  journey  I 
Rome  to  he  entertained  at  bis  brother  Philip'i 
he  cast  his  eye  unlawfully  and  unguesUike  upon  . 
dias  there,  the  wife  of  Pbilip,  but  daiighter  t 
bulus  their  common  brother,  and  durat  make  ' 
marrying  her  his  niece  from  his  brother's  bed, 
assented,  upon  agreement  he  should  M^prl  hi* 
wife.     All  was  accomplished,  and  by  the  Ba 
buked  with  the  loss  of  his  head.     Ti..n 
that  stayed  not  the  various  discourses  of  i 
fact,  which  while  the  Hcrodian  flatterer'i. 
perhaps  among  the  Pharisees,  eudeavuured  to  I 
by  wresting  the  law,  it  might  be  a  iucm]> 
question  of  divorce  iuto  a  hot  agitjuioc 
people,  how  far  Moses  gave  allowance.     The  '. 
therefore  knowing  our  Saviour  to  he  a  fn«ud 
the  Baptiiit,  and  no  doubt  but  having*  beard 
his  sertnon  ou  the  mount,  wherein  he  spake 
against  the  licence  of  divorce,  they  put  him  tttili 
tion,  both  in  hope  to  find  him  a  contradictor 
and  a  condemuer  of  Herod  ;  m  to  inmnre  li 
compass  of  the  same  accusation  which  had 
friend ;  and  our  Saviour  so  orders  bit  amir 
tliey  might  perceive  Herod  and  hia  udullcn^^ 
not  named :  so  lively  it  concerned  them  hudi ' 
spake.     No  wonder  then  if  the  sentencnaf  bib 
sounded  stricter  than  his  custom  was  ;  wUck 
scious  altempters  doubtless  apprehended  mm 
his  other  auditors.     Thus  much  we  gain  htm 
inform  us,  that  what  Christ  intend*  to  (peal 
divoree,  will  be  rather  the  forbidding  of  whtf 
not  do  herein  passionately  and  abuMvely,  M  B 
Herodias  did,  than  the  discussing  of  what  I 
may  do  reasonably  and  neeenuily. 
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rial  for  a  man  to  put  away  bis  wife  P'*]  It 
idered  more  exactly  from  the  Greek,  **  to 
set  free;"  which  thoug^h  it  seem  to  have  a 
ficatioD  than  the  two  Hebrew  words  com- 

for  divorce,  yet  interpreters  have  noted, 
sek  ilso  is  read  in  the  Septuagint  for  an  act 
L  without  constraint.  As  when  Achish  drove 
esence  David,  counterfeitinf^  madness,  Psal. 
Greek  word  is  the  same  with  this  here,  to 

And  Erasmus  quotes  Hilary  rendering  it 
ession  not  so  sofL  Whence  may  be  doubted, 
e  Pharisees  did  not  state  this  question  in  the 
t  of  the  man,  not  tarrying  for  the  wife's  con- 
d  if  our  Saviour  answered  directly  according 
as  asked  in  the  term  of  putting  away,  it  will 
tnable,  whether  the  rigour  of  his  sentence  did 
i  only  such  putting  away  as  is  without  mutual 
n  a  violent  and  harsh'  manner,  or  without  any 
It  will,  as  the  tetrarch  did.  Which  might  be 
'  that  those  christian  emperors  feared  not  in 
stitQtioDs  to  dissolve  marriage  by  mutual  con- 
that  our  Saviour  seems  here,  as  the  case  is 
!lj,not  to  condemn  all  divorce,  but  all  injury 
oce  in  divorce.  But  no  injury  can  be  done  to 
0  seek  it,  as  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  sufficiently 
fnie  it  is,  that  an  unjust  thing  may  be  done 
ODgh  willing,  and  so  may  justly  be  forbidden  : 
ttbdn^  in  itself  no  unjust  or  evil  thing,  but 
tis joined  with  injury  or  lust;  injury  it  can- 
kw,  if  consent  be,  and  Aristotle  err  not.  And 
7tt  frequently  not  be,  while  charity  hath  the 
if>o  many  private  grievances  in  a  roisfortuned 
vhich  may  pardonably  seek  a  redemption, 
bcr  it  be  or  not,  the  law  cannot  discern  or 
iBt^so  long  as  it  walks  from  one  lawful  term 
'« from  divorce  to  marriage,  both  in  themselves 
^  For  if  the  law  cannot  take  hold  to  punish 
ons  apparently  covetous,  ambitious,  iugrate- 
how  can  it  forbid  and  punish  that  for  lust, 
bat  only  surmised  so,  and  can  no  more  be 
TDFed  in  the  divorcing  now,  than  before  in 
og?  Whence  if  divorce  be  no  unjust  thing, 
b  lust,  a  cause  not  discernible  by  law,  as 
t  to  discern  in  other  cases,  and  can  be  no 
Te  consent  is  ;  there  can  be  nothing  in  the 
avf,  why  divorce  by  consent  may  not  be 
iring  secresies  to  conscience,  tlie  thing 
Saviour  here  aims  to  rectify,  not  to  revoke 

of  Moses.  In  the  mean  while  the  word 
V,"  being  in  the  Greek  to  loosen  or  dissolve, 
s  away  that  vain  papistical  distinction  of 
n  bed,  and  divorce  from  bond,  evincing 
t  Christ  and  the  Pharisees  mean  here  that 
icb  finally  dissolves  the  bond,  and  frees 
to  a  second  marriage. 

ry  cause.**]  This  the  Pharisees  held,  that 
ise  they  might  divorce,  for  every  accidental 
qoarrel  or  difference  that  might  happen, 
iephos  and  Philo,  men  who  lived  in  the 
explain ;  and  the  Syriac  translator,  whose 
thought  parallel  to  the  Evangelists  them- 


selves, reads  it  conformably,  "  upon  any  occasion  or 
pretence."  Divines  also  generally  agree,  that  thus  the 
Pharisees  meant.  Cameron,  a  late  writer,  much  ap- 
plauded, commenting  this  place  not  undiligently, 
affirms  that  the  Greek  preposition  icard  translated  un- 
usually (for)  hath  a  force  in  it  implying  the  suddenness 
of  those  pharisaic  divorces;  and  that  their  question 
was  to  this  effect,  "  whether  for  any  cause,  whatever  it 
chanced  to  be,  straight  as  it  rose,  the  divorce  might  be 
lawful."  This  he  freely  gives,  whatever  moved  him, 
and  I  as  freely  take,  nor  can  deny  his  observation  to 
be  acute  and  learned.  If  therefore  we  insist  upon  the 
word  of  '*  putting  away ;"  that  it  imports  a  constraint 
without  consent,  as  might  be  insisted,  and  may  enjoy 
what  Cameron  bestows  on  us,  that  ^'  for  every  cause  " 
is  to  be  understood,  "  according  as  any  cause  may 
happen,"  with  a  relation  to  the  speediness  of  those  di- 
vorces, and  that  Herodian  act  especially,  as  is  already 
brought  us ;  the  sentence  of  our  Saviour  will  appear 
nothing  so  strict  a  prohibition  as  hath  been  long  con- 
ceived, forbidding  only  to  divorce  for  casual  and  tem- 
porary causes,  that  may  be  soon  ended,  or  soon  re- 
medied: and  likewise  forbidding  to  divorce  rashly, 
and  on  the  sudden  heat,  except  it  be  for  adultery.  If 
these  qualifications  maybe  admitted,  as  partly  we  offer 
them,  partly  are  offered  them  by  some  of  their  own 
opinion,  and  that  where  nothing  is  repugnant  why 
they  should  not  be  admitted,  nothing  can  wrest  them 
from  us;  the  severe  sentence  of  our  Saviour  will  straight 
unbend  the  seeming  frown  into  that  gentleness  and  com- 
passion, which  was  so  abundant  in  all  his  actions,  his 
office,  and  his  doctrine,  from  all  which  otherwise  it 
stands  off  at  no  mean  distance. 

Ver.  4.  "And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Have 
ye  not  read,  that  he  which  made  them  at  the  be- 
ginning, made  them  male  and  female?" 

Ver.  5.  "And  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife, 
and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh." 

Ver.  6.  "  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain,  but 
one  flesh.  What  therefore  God  hath  joined  toge- 
ther, let  not  man  put  asunder." 

4,  and  5.  "  Made  them  male  and  female ;  and  said. 
For  this  cause,"  &c.]  We  see  it  here  undeniably,  that 
the  law  which  our  Saviour  cites  to  prove  that  divorce 
was  forbidden,  is  not  an  absolute  and  tyrannical  com- 
mand without  reason,  as  now-a-days  we  make  it  little 
better,  but  is  grounded  upon  some  rational  cause  not 
difficult  to  be  apprehended,  being  in  a  matter  which 
equally  concerns  the  meanest  and  the  plainest  sort  of 
person^in  a  household  life.  Our  next  way  then  will 
be  to  inquire  if  there  be  not  more  reasons  than  one ; 
and  if  there  be,  whether  this  be  the  best  and  chiefest 
That  we  shall  find  by  turning  to  the  first  institution, 
to  which  Christ  refers  our  own  reading :  he  himself, 
having  to  deal  with  treacherous  assailants,  useth  bre- 
vity, and  lighting  on  the  first  place  in  Genesis  that 
mentions  any  thing  tending  to  marriage  in  the  first 
chapter,  joins  it  immediately  to  the  twenty-fourth  verse 
of  the  second  chapter,  omitting  all  the  prime  words 
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between  which  create  the  institution,  and  contain  the 
noblest  and  purest  ends  of  matrimony ;  without  which 
attained,  that  conjunction  hath  nothing  in  it  above 
what  is  common  to  us  with  beasts.  So  likewise  beneath 
in  this  very  chapter,  to  the  jounisT  man,  who  came  not 
tempting  him,  but  to  learn  of  him,  asking*  him  which 
commandments  he  should  keep ;  he  neither  repeats  the 
first  table,  nor  all  the  second,  nor  that  in  order  which 
he  repeats.  If  here  then  being  tempted,  be  desire  to 
be  the  shorter,  and  the  darker  in  his  conference,  and 
omit  to  cite  that  from  the  second  of  Genesis,  which  all 
diyines  confess  is  a  commentary  to  what  he  cites  out  of 
the  first,  the  **  making  them  male  and  female ;"  what 
are  we  to  do,  but  to  search  the  institution  ourselves  ? 
And  we  shall  find  there  his  own  authority,  giving 
other  manner  of  reasons  why  such  firm  union  is  to  be 
in  matrimony ;  without  which  reasons,  their  being 
male  and  female  can  be  no  cause  of  joining  them  un- 
separably :  for  if  it  be,  then  no  adultery  can  sever. 
Therefore  the  prohibition  of  divorce  depends  not  upon 
this  reason  here  expressed  to  the  Pharisees,  but  upon 
the  plainer  and  more  emiuent  causes  omitted  here,  and 
referred  to  the  institution  ;  which  causes  not  being 
found  in  a  particular  and  casual  matrimony,  this  sen- 
sitiTc  and  materious  cause  alone  can  no  more  hinder  a 
dirorce  against  those  higher  and  more  human  reasons 
urging  it,  than  it  can  alone  without  them  to  warrant  a 
copulation,  but  leaves  it  arbitrary  to  those  who  in  their 
chance  of  marriage  find  not  why  divorce  is  forbid  them, 
but  why  it  is  permitted  them ;  and  find  both  here  and 
in  Genesis,  that  the  forbidding  is  not  absolute,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  reasons  there  taught  us,  not  here.  And 
that  our  Saviour  taught  them  no  better,  but  uses  the 
most  vulgar,  most  animal  and  corporal  argument  to 
convince  them,  is  first  to  shew  us,  that  as  through  their 
licentious  divorces  they  made  no  more  of  marriage, 
than  as  if  to  marry  were  no  more  than  to  be  male  and 
female,  so  he  goes  no  higher  in  his  confutation ;  deem- 
ing them  unworthy  to  be  talked  with  in  a  higher  strain, 
but  to  be  tied  in  marriage  by  the  mere  material  cause 
thereof,  since  their  own  licence  testified  that  nothing 
matrimonial  was  in  their  thought,  but  to  be  male  and 
female.  Next,  it  might  be  done  to  discover  the  brute 
ignorance  of  these  carnal  doctors,  who  taking  on  them 
to  dispute  of  marriage  and  divorce,  were  put  to  silence 
with  such  a  slender  opposition  as  this,  and  outed  from 
their  hold  with  scarce  one  quarter  of  an  argument. 
That  we  may  believe  this,  his  entertainment  of  the 
young  man  soon  after  may  persuade  us.  Whom,  though 
he  came  to  preach  eternal  life  by  faith  only,  he  dis- 
misses with  a  salvation  taught  him  by  works  only. 
On  which  place  Parous  notes,  **  That  this  man  was 
to  be  convinced  by  a  false  persuasion ;  and  that  Christ 
is  wont  otherwise  to  answer  hypocrites,  otherwise  those 
that  are  docible."  Much  rather  then  may  we  think, 
that,  in  handling  these  tempters,  he  forgot  not  so  to 
frame  his  prudent  ambiguities  and  concealments,  as 
was  to  the  troubling  of  those  peremptory  disputants 
most  wholesome.  When  therefore  we  would  know 
what  right  there  may  be,  in  all  accidents,  to  divorce, 
we  must  repair  thither  where  God  professes  to  teach  his 


servants  by  the  prime  inslitatioii»  and  not  ^ 
see  him  intending  to  dazzle  aophialefB:  wc 
read,  "  he  made  them  male  and  female,**  an 
derstand  he  made  them  more  intendedly  **  a  m 
to  remove  the  evil  of  being  **  alone."  We  n 
both  these  together,  and  then  we  may  infer  co 
as  from  the  whole  cause,  why  a  man  shall  clea 
wife,  and  they  twain  shaU  be  one  flesh :  bat 
and  chief  cause  why  we  may  not  dirorce  be 
here,  this  place  may  skirmish  with  the  rabbie 
will,  but  to  the  true  Christian  it  prohibits  no 
yond  the  full  reason  of  its  own  prohibiting, 
best  known  by  the  institution. 

Ver.  6.  **  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  ti 
one  flesh."]  This  is  true  in  the  general  righ 
riage,  but  not  in  the  chance-medley  of  eveiy  ] 
match.  For  if  they  who  were  once  nndonb 
flesh,  yet  become  twain  by  adultery,  then  i 
who  were  never  one  flesh  rightly,  never  be 
for  eadi  other  according  to  the  plain  preacrip 
may  with  less  ado  than  a  volume  be  cendi 
twain.  And  so  long  as  we  account  a  magi 
magistrate,  if  there  be  but  a  flaw  in  his  elect 
should  we  not  much  rather  count  a  matrimon 
trimony,  if  it  cannot  be  in  any  reasonable 
according  to  the  words  of  God's  institution. 

^  What  therefore  God  bath  joined,  let  not 
asunder.'*]  But  here  the  christian  prudence  li 
sider  what  God  hath  joined ;  shall  we  say  t 
hath  joined  errour,  firaud,  unfitness,  wrath,  co 
perpetual  loneliness,  perpetual  discord ;  what 
or  wine,  or  witchery,  threat  or  inticement,  a 
ambition  hath  joined  tog^ether,  faithful  and  ui 
Christian  with  antichristian,  hate  with  hate 
with  love ;  shall  we  say  this  is  God*s  joining 

**  Let  not  man  put  asunder."]  That  is  to  s 
God  hath  joined ;  for  if  it  be,  as  how  oh  we  » 
be,  not  of  God^s  joining,  and  his  law  tells  us 
not  unmatchable  things,  but  hates  to  join  the 
abominable  confusion,  then  the  divine  law  < 
puts  them  asunder,  his  own  divine  will  in  th< 
tion  puts  them  asunder,  as  oft  as  the  reasons  b 
tant,  for  which  only  God  ordained  their  joinin 
only  puts  asunder  when  his  inordinate  desires 
sion,  his  violence,  his  injury  makes  the  bre 
when  the  utter  want  of  that  which  lawfully 
end  of  his  joining,  when  wrongs  and  extrem 
unsupportable  grievances  compel  him  tu  disjoii 
such  as  Herod  and  the  Pharisees  divorce  bes 
or  against  law,  then  only  man  separates,  and 
only  this  prohibition  belongs.  In  a  word,  if 
lawful  for  man  to  put  asunder  that  which  € 
joined,  let  man  take  heed  it  be  not  detcstabl 
that  by  compulsion  which  God  hath  put  asuu< 

Ver.  7.  "  They  say  unto  him.  Why  did  M« 
command  to  give  a  writing  of  divorcen 
to  put  her  away  ?" 

Ver.  8.  "  He  saith  unto  them,  Moses  becao 
hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered  yon  to  | 
your  wives ;  but  from  the  beginning  it 
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I  became  of  the  hardness  of  jour  hearts  saf- 
'^  Henoe  the  divinity  now  current  argues, 
odicial  law  of  Moses  is  abolished.  But  sup- 
te  so,  though  it  hath  been  proved  otherwise, 
!ssof  such  right  to  divorce,  as  here  pleads  is 
nn  the  prime  institution,  does  not  stand  or 
the  judicial  Jew,  but  is  as  moral  as  what  is 
Tet  as  I  have  shewn  positively,  that  this 
•t  be  abrogated,  both  by  the  words  of  our  Sa- 
aouncing  the  contrary,  and  by  that  unabol- 
uiij  which  it  conveys  to  us ;  so  I  shall  now 
view  those  appearances  of  strength,  which 
t  from  this  text  to  maintain  the  most  gross 
f  paradox  that  ever  did  violence  to  reason 
ion,  bred  only  under  the  shadow  of  these 
all  other  piety  or  philosophy  strange  and  in- 
it  God  by  act  of  law  drew  out  a  line  of  adul- 
»t  tw  o  thousand  years  long :  although  to  de- 
•rodigy  of  this  surmise,  the  former  book  set 
his  argument  hath  already  been  copious.  I 
epeat  much,  though  I  might  borrow  of  mine 
shall  endeavour  to  add  something  either  yet 
,  or  not  largely  enough  explained.  First,  it 
uanifest,  that  the  common  exposition  cannot 
msist  with  christian  doctrine :  next,  a  truer 
f  this  our  Sariour's  reply  shall  be  left  in  the 
le  received  exposition  is,  that  God,  though 
ing',  did  enact  a  law  to  permit  adultery  by 
St  simply  unlawful.  And  this  conceit  they 
fond  supposals,  that  have  not  the  least  foot- 
Iptare :  as  that  the  Jews  learned  this  custom 
in  Egfypt,  and  therefore  God  would  not  un- 
em  till  Christ  came,  but  let  it  stick  as  a  no- 
ch  of  deformity  in  the  midst  of  his  most  per- 
^vere  law.  And  yet  he  saith,  Lev.  xviii. 
J  doings  of  Egypt  ye  shall  not  do."  Another 
'  invent  a  slander,  (as  what  thing  more  bold 
ing  ignorance  when  he  shifts  to  hide  his  na- 
that  the  Jews  were  naturally  to  their  wives 
•st  men  in  the  world ;  would  poison,  brain, 
know  not  what,  if  they  might  not  divorce. 

*  it  were  a  fault  heavily  punished,  to  bring 
>ort  upon  the  land  which  God  gave,  what  is 

•  a  groundless  calumny  against  the  people 
i  made  choice  of?  But  that  this  bold  inter- 
,  how  commonly  soever  sided  with,  cannot 
inute  with  any  competent  reverence  to  God, 

,  or  his  people,  nor  with  any  other  maxim  of 
r  good  manners,  might  be  proved  through  all 
and  topics  of  argumentation ;  but  I  shall 
be  as  concise  as  possible.  First  the  law, 
he  moral,  but  the  judicial,  given  by  Moses,  is 
ure ;  for  such  is  God  who  gave  it.  "  Hearken, 
"*  saith  Moses,  Deut.  iv.  "  unto  the  statutes 
dg-ments  which  I  teach  you,  to  do  them,  that 
re,  ^c.  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which 
id  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from 
:  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
,  which  I  command  you."  And  onward  in 
ter,  **  Behold,  I  have  taught  you  statutes 
Tuents,  even  as  the  Lord  my  God  commanded 


me.  Keep  therefore  and  do  them,  for  this  is  your  wis- 
dom and  your  understanding.  For  what  nation  hath 
God  so  nigh  unto  them,  and  what  nation  hath  statutes 
and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law,  which  I  set 
before  ye  this  day  P"  Is  it  imaginable  there  should  be 
among  these  a  law  which  God  allowed  not,  a  law  giv- 
ing permissions  laxative  to  unmarry  a  wife,  and  marry 
a  lust,  a  law  to  suffer  a  kind  of  tribunal  adultery  ? 
Many  other  scriptures  might  be  brought  to  assert  the 
purity  of  this  judicial  law,  and  many  I  have  alleged 
before;  this  law  therefore  is  pure  and  just.  But  if  it 
permit,  if  it  teach,  if  it  defend  that  which  is  both  unjust 
and  impure,  as  by  the  common  doctrine  it  doth,  what 
think  we?  The  three  general  doctrines  of  Justinian's 
law  are,  **  To  live  in  honesty.  To  hurt  no  man.  To  give 
every  one  his  due."  Shall  the  Roman  civil  law  observe 
these  three  things,  as  the  only  end  of  law,  and  shall  a 
statute  be  found  in  the  civil  law  of  God,  enacted  sim^* 
ply  and  totally  against  all  these  three  precepts  of  na- 
ture  and  morality  ? 

Secondly,  The  gifts  of  God  are  all  perfect,  and  cer- 
tainly the  law  is  of  all  his  other  gifts  one  of  the  per- 
fectest.  But  if  it  give  that  outwardly  which  it  takes 
away  really,  and  give  that  seemingly,  which,  if  a  man 
take  it,  wraps  him  into  sin  and  damns  him ;  what  gift 
of  an  enemy  can  be  more  dangerous  and  destroying 
than  this  ? 

Thirdly,  Moses  every  where  commends  his  laws, 
prefers  them  before  all  of  other  nations,  and  warrants 
them  to  be  the  way  of  life  and  safety  to  all  that  walk 
therein,  Lev.  xviii.  But  if  they  contain  statutes  which 
God  approves  not,  and  train  men  unweeting  to  commit 
injustice  and  adultery  under  the  shelter  of  law ;  if 
those  things  be  sin,  and  death  sin's  wages,  what  is  this 
law  but  the  snare  of  death  ? 

Fourthly,  The  statutes  and  judgments  of  the  Lord, 
which,  without  exception,  are  often  told  us  to  be  such, 
as  doing  we  may  live  by  them,  are  doubtless  to  be 
counted  the  rule  of  knowledge  and  of  conscience. 
"  For  I  had  not  known  lust,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  but 
by  the  law."  But  if  the  law  come  down  from  the  state 
of  her  incorruptible  majesty  to  grant  lust  his  boon, 
palpably  it  darkens  and  confounds  both  knowledge  and 
conscience ;  it  goes  against  the  common  office  of  all 
goodness  and  friendliness,  which  is  at  least  to  counsel 
and  admonish ;  it  subverts  the  rules  of  all  sober  edu- 
cation, and  is  itself  a  most  negligent  and  debauching 
tutor. 

Fifthly,  If  the  law  permits  a  thing  unlawful,  it  per- 
mits that  which  elsewhere  it  hath  forbid ;  so  that  here- 
by it  contradicts  itself,  and  transgresses  itself.  But  if 
the  law  become  a  transgressor,  it  stands  guilty  to  it- 
self, and  how  then  shall  it  save  another?  It  makes  a 
confederacy  with  sin,  how  then  can  it  justly  condemn 
a  sinner?  And  thus  reducing  itself  to  the  state  of  nei- 
ther saving  nor  condemning,  it  will  not  fail  to  expire 
solemnly  ridiculous. 

Sixthly,  The  prophets  in  Scripture  declare  severely 
against  the  decreeing  of  that  which  is  unjust,  Psal. 
xciv.  20 ;  Isaiah  x.  But  it  was  done,  they  say,  for 
hardness  of  heart:   to  which  objection  the  apostle** 
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rule,  ^  not  to  do  eyil  that  good  may  come  thereby," 
gives  an  invincible  repulse ;  and  here  especially,  where 
it  cannot  be  shown  how  anj  good  came  by  doing  this 
eyil,  how  rather  more  evil  did  not  hereon  abound ;  for 
the  giving  way  to  hardness  of  heart  hardens  the  more, 
and  adds  more  to  the  number.  God  to  an  evil  and  adul- 
terous generation  would  not  "  grant  a  sign ;"  much 
less  would  he  for  their  hardness  of  heart  pollute  his 
law  with  adulterous  permission.  Yea,  but  to  permit 
evil,  is  not  to  do  evil.  Yes,  it  is  in  a  most  eminent 
manner  to  do  evil :  where  else  are  all  our  grave  and 
faithful  sayings,  that  he  whose  office  is  to  forbid  and 
forbids  not,  bids,  exhorts,  encourages  ?  Why  hath  God 
denounced  his  anger  against  parents,  masters,  friends, 
mag^tnites,  neglectful  of  forbidding  what  they  ought, 
if  law,  the  common  father,  master,  friend,  and  perpe- 
tual magistrate,  shall  not  only  not  forbid,  but  enact, 
exhibit,  and  uphold  with  countenance  and  protection, 
a  deed  every  way  dishonest,  whatever  the  pretence  be  ? 
If  it  were  of  those  inward  vices,  which  the  law  cannot 
by  outward  constraint  remedy,  but  leaves  to  conscience 
and  persuasion,  it  had  been  guiltless  in  being  silent : 
but  to  write  a  decree  of  that  which  can  be  no  way  law- 
ful,  and  might  with  ease  be  hindered,  makes  law  by 
the  doom  of  law  itself  accessory  in  the  highest  degree. 

Seventhly,  It  makes  God  the  direct  author  of  sin  : 
for  although  he  be  not  made  the  author  of  what  he 
silently  permits  in  his  providence,  yet  in  his  law,  the 
image  of  his  will,  when  in  plain  expression  he  consti- 
tutes and  ordains  a  fact  utterly  unlawful ;  what  wants 
he  to  authorize  it,  and  what  wants  that  to  be  the 
author? 

Eighthly,  To  establish  by  law  a  thing  wholly  unlaw- 
ful and  dishonest,  is  an  affirmation  was  never  heard  of 
before  in  any  law,  reason,  philosophy,  or  religion,  till 
it  was  raised  by  inconsiderate  glossists  from  the  mis- 
take of  this  text.  And  though  the  civilians  have  been 
contented  to  chew  this  opinion,  after  the  canon  had 
subdued  them,  yet  they  never  could  bring  example  or 
authority,  either  from  divine  writ,  or  human  learning, 
or  human  practice  in  any  nation,  or  well-formed  re- 
public, but  only  from  the  customary  abuse  of  this  text 
Usually  they  allege  the  epistle  of  Cicero  to  Atticus ; 
wherein  Cato  is  blamed  for  giving  sentence  to  the  scum 
of  Romulus,  as  if  he  were  in  Plato's  commonwealth. 
Cato  would  have  called  some  great  one  into  judgment 
for  bribery;  Cicero,  as  the  time  stood,  advised  against 
it.  Cato,  not  to  endamage  the  public  treasury,  would 
not  grant  to  the  Roman  knights,  that  the  Asian  taxes 
might  be  farmed  them  at  a  less  rate.  Cicero  wished 
it  granted.  Nothing  in  all  this  will  be  like  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  law  to  sin :  here  are  no  laws  made,  here 
only  the  execution  of  law  is  craved  mit^ht  be  suspend- 
ed :  between  which  and  our  question  is  a  broad  differ- 
ence. And  what  if  human  lawgivers  have  confessed 
they  could  not  frame  their  laws  to  that  perfection  which 
they  desired  ?  We  hear  of  no  such  confession  from 
Moses  concerning  the  laws  of  God,  but  rather  all  praise 
and  hicrh  testimony  of  perfection  given  them.  And 
although  man^s  nature  cannot  bear  exactest  laws,  yet 
still  within  the  confines  of  good  it  may  and  must  so 


long  as  less  good  is  far  enough  from  altogetker  • 
As  for  what  they  instance  of  usorj,  let  them  fint  p 
usury  to  be  whoUy  unlawful,  as  the  laws  mDoii 
which  learned  men  as  numerous  on  the  other  side 
deny  them.  Or  if  it  be  altogether  unlawful,  whj 
tolerated^more  than  divorce  ?  He  who  said  diToree 
said  also,  "  Lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again,"  Lnki 
35.  But  then  they  put  in«  that  trade  could  not  sb 
and  so  to  serve  the  commodity  of  insatiaUe  trad 
usury  shall  be  permitted :  but  divoitey  the  only  mi 
ofttimcs  to  right  the  innocent  and  outrageously  wn 
ed,  shall  be  utterly  forbid.  This  is  egregious  docti 
and  for  which  one  day  charity  will  much  thank  tl 
Beza  not  finding  how  to  solve  this  perplexity, 
Cameron  since  him,  would  secure  os;  iJthongh 
latter  confesses,  that  to  **  permit  a  wicked  thinfi 
law,  is  a  wickedness  which  God  abhors;  yet  to 
sin,  and  prescribe  it  a  certain  measure,  is  good." 
this  evasion  will  not  help  here ;  for  this  law 
no  man :  he  might  put  away  whatever 
favour  in  his  eyes.  And  how  could  it  f<[ 
vorce,  whom  it  could  not  forbid  to  dislike,  or 
to  love  P  If  these  be  the  limits  of  law  to 
who  so  lame  a  sinner,  but  may  hop  over 
easily  than  over  those  Romulean  ci 
as  Remus  did  with  hard  success,  but  with  all  i 
Such  a  limiting  as  this  were  not  worth  the 
that  accompanies  it.  This  law  therefore,  not 
the  supposed  sin,  by  permitting  enlarges  it, 
enfranchisement  And  never  greater  oonfusi. 
when  law  and  sin  move  their  landmarks, 
territories,  and  correspond,  have  intercourse,  wad 
together.  When  law  contracts  a  kindred  and 
ity  with  transgression,  becomes  the  godfather  ou  ' 
and  names  it  lawful ;  when  sin  revels  and 
within  the  arsenal  of  law,  plays  and  dandles  the 
lery  of  justice  that  should  be  bent  against  her, 
fair  limitation  indeed.  Besides,  it  is  an  absurdity 
say  that  law  can  measure  sin,  or  moderate  sin;  n0 
not  in  a  predicament  to  be  measured  and  modified, 
is  always  an  excess.  The  least  sin  that  is  exceeds 
measure  of  the  largest  law  that  can  be  grood ;  and  ii 
boundless  as  that  vacuity  beyond  the  world.  If  oi 
it  square  to  the  measure  of  law,  it  ceases  to  be  an  < 
cess,  and  consequently  ceases  to  be  a  sin ;  or  else  1 
conforming  itself  to  the  obliquity  of  sin,  betrays  iti 
to  be  not  straight,  but  crooked,  and  so  immediately 
law.  And  the  improper  conceit  of  moderating  an 
law  will  appear,  if  we  can  imagine  any  lawgiver 
senseless  as  to  decree,  that  so  far  a  man  may  steal,  i 
thus  far  be  drunk,  that  moderately  he  may  couzcn,! 
moderately  commit  adultery.  To  the  same  extenl 
would  be  as  pithily  absurd  to  publish,  that  a  man  ■ 
moderately  divorce,  if  to  do  that  be  entirely  nang 
But  to  end  this  moot ;  the  law  of  Moses  is  manifed 
fix  no  limit  therein  at  all,  or  such  at  least  as  impeacl 
the  fraudulent  abuser  no  more  than  if  it  were  not  i 
only  requires  the  dismissive  writing  without  other  c 
tion,  leaves  that  to  the  inner  man,  and  the  bar  of  a 
science.  But  it  stopped  other  sins.  This  is  as  V3 
as  the  rest,  and  dangerously  uncertain :  the  conin 
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■eared  rmther,  that  one  sin,  admitted  courteously 
^*»  opened  the  gate  to  another.  Howerer,  evil 
not  he  done  for  good.  And  it  were  a  fall  to  be 
-Qted,  and  indignity  unspeakable,  if  law  should 
mt  tributary  to  sin  her  slave,  and  forced  to  yield 
^to  his  hands  her  awful  minister,  punishment; 
<dd  boy  out  our  peace  with  sin  for  sin,  paying  as  it 
^  her  so  many  Pfailistian  foreskins  to  the  proud  de- 
**d  of  transgression.  But  suppose  it  any  way  pos- 
K  to  limit  sin,  to  put  a  girdle  about  that  Chaos,  sup- 
■*  U  also  good;  yet  if  to  permit  sin  by  law  be  an 
•■uiatioii  in  the  eyes  of  God,  as  Cameron  acknow- 
"VS  the  cfil  of  permitting  will  eat  out  the  good  of 
''i^i^.  Forthoogb  sin  be  not  limited,  there  can  but 
vucomeoatof  efil;  but  if  it  be  permitted  and  de- 
*«d  lawful  by  di? inc  law,  of  force  then  sin  must  pro- 
BKdfrom  the  infinite  good,  which  is  a  dreadful  thought, 
nft  if  the  restraining  of  sin  by  this  permission  being 
p*^  as  this  aathor  testifies,  be  more  good  than  the 
of  more  sin  by  the  restraint  of  divorce,  and 
God  weiring  both  these  like  two  ingots,  in  the 
scales  of  bis  justice  and  providence,  found  them 
i^  nd  otbers,  coming  without  authority  from  God, 
lU  cbange  tbis  counterpoise,  and  judge  it  better  to 
ilflB  mltiplj  by  setting  a  judicial  restraint  upon  di- 
wbieb  Cbrist  never  set;  then  to  limit  sin  by  this 
as  God  himself  thought  best  to  permit  it,  it 
n  tbem  to  consult  betimes  whether  these  their 
be  not  false  and  abominable ;  and  this  their 
(bat  which  God  loosened,  and  their  loosening 
AtMlbat  be  limited,  which  they  confess  was  good 
Hdi:  lid  were  it  possible  to  do  by  law,  doubtless  it 
be  most  mondly  good ;  and  they  so  believing, 
vebeartbeydo,  and  yet  abolishing  a  law  so  good 
Itbe  limiter  of  sin,  what  arc  they  else  but 
IT  to  tbemselves  ?  For  they  can  never  bring  us 
IS  tbtt  time  wherein  it  will  not  be  good  to  limit  sin, 
■idfkrcan  never  limit  it  better  than  so  as  God  prc- 
mibed  in  bis  law. 
OAers  eonceire  it  a  more  defensible  retirement  to 
ir.  (bis  permission  to  divorce  sinfully  fur  hanlness  of 
Mit  was  a  dispensation.  But  surely  they  cither  know 
.  or  attended  not  to  what  a  dispensation  means.  A 
ensation  is  for  no  long  time,  is  particular  to  surac 
305,  rather  than  general  to  a  whole  people ;  always 
chanty  the  end,  is  granted  to  necessities  and  iu- 
ties  not  to  obstinate  lust.  This  permission  is 
ler  creature,  hath  all  those  evils  and  absurdities 
rin<^  the  name  of  a  dispensation,  as  when  it  was 
d  a  law ;  and  is  the  very  antarctic  pole  against 
;v,  nothing  more  adverse,  ensnaring  and  ruining 
that  trust  in  it,  or  use  it ;  so  lewd  and  criminous 
ver  durst  enter  into  the  head  of  any  politician, 
or  proselyte,  till  they  became  the  apt  scholars  of 
anoni>tic  exposition.  Aught  in  it,  that  can  allude 
e  least  manner  to  charity,  or  goodness,  belongs 
more  full  right  to  the  Christian  under  grace  and 
y,  than  to  the  Jew  under  law  and  bondage.  To 
>h  ignorance  it  could  not  be  dispensed,  without  a 
d  imputation  laid  upon  the  law,  to  dispense  foully, 
ad  of  teaching  fairly ;  like  that  dispensation  that 


first  polluted  Christendom  with  idolatry,  permitting  to 
laymen  images  instead  of  books  and  preaching.  Sloth 
or  malice  in  the  law  would  they  have  this  called  ?  But 
what  ignorance  can  be  pretended  for  the  Jews,  who  had 
all  the  same  precepts  about  marriage,  that  we  know  ? 
for  Christ  refers  all  to  the  institution.  It  was  as  rea- 
sonable  for  them  to  know  then  as  for  us  now,  and  con- 
cerned them  alike :  for  wherein  hath  the  gt>spel  altered 
the  nature  of  matrimony  ?  All  these  considerations,  or 
many  of  them,  have  been  further  amplified  in  *'  the 
Doctrine  of  Divorce."  And  what  Rivetus  and  Pareeus 
have  objected,  or  given  over  as  past  cure,  hath  been 
there  discussed.  Whereby  it  may  be  plain  enough  to 
men  of  eyes,  that  the  vulgar  exposition  of  a  permit- 
tance by  law  to  an  intire  sin,  whatever  the  colour  may 
be,  is  an  opinion  both  ungodly,  unpolitic,  unvirtuous, 
and  void  of  all  honesty  and  civil  sense.  It  appertains 
therefore  to  every  zealous  Christian,  both  for  the  honour 
of  God^s  law,  and  the  vindication  of  our  Saviour's 
words,  that  such  an  irreligious  dcpravcment  no  longer 
may  be  soothed  and  flattered  through  custom,  but  with 
all  diligence  and  speed  solidly  refuted,  and  in  the  room 
a  better  explanation  given;  which  is  now  our  next 
endeavour. 

"  Moses  sufiTered  you  to  put  away,"  &c.]  Not  com- 
manded you,  says  the  common  observer,  and  therefore 
cared  not  how  soon  it  were  abolished,  being  but  suffer- 
ed ;  herein  declaring  his  annotation  to  be  slight,  and 
nothing  law-prudent.  For  in  this  place  **  commanded  " 
and  "  sufiTered  "  are  interchangeably  used  in  the  same 
sense  both  by  our  Saviour  and  the  Pharisees.  Our  Sa- 
viour, who  here  saith,  "  Moses  suffered  you,"  in  the 
10th  of  Mark  saith,  "  Moses  wrote  you  this  command." 
And  the  Pharisees,  who  here  say, "  Moses  commanded," 
and  would  mainly  have  it  a  command,  in  that  place  of 
Mark  say,  "  Moses  suflicred,"  which  had  made  against 
them  in  their  own  mouths,  if  the  word  of  "  suffiering" 
had  weakened  the  command.  So  that  suffered  and 
commanded  is  here  taken  for  the  same  thing  on  both 
sides  of  the  controversy :  as  Cameron  also  and  others 
on  this  place  acknowledge.  And  lawyers  know  that 
all  the  precepts  of  law  are  divided  into  obligatory  and 
permissive,  containing  either  what  we  must  do,  or  what 
we  may  do ;  and  of  this  latter  sort  are  as  many  pre- 
cepts as  of  the  former,  and  all  as  lawful.  Tutelage,  an 
ordainment  than  which  nothing  more  just,  being  for 
the  defence  of  orphans,  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  say 
"  is  given  and  permitted  by  the  civil  law  :"  and  "  to 
parents  it  is  permitted  to  choose  and  appoint  by  will 
the  guardians  of  their  children."  What  more  equal, 
and  yet  the  civil  law  calls  this  "permission."  So  like- 
wise to  "  manumise,"  to  adopt,  to  make  a  will,  and  to 
be  made  an  heir,  is  called  "  permission  "  by  law.  Mar- 
riage itself,  and  this  which  is  already  granted,  to  divorce 
for  adultery,  obliges  no  man,  is  but  a  permission  by 
law,  is  but  sufTered.  By  this  we  may  see  how  weakly 
it  hath  been  thought,  that  all  divorce  is  utterly  unlaw- 
ful, because  the  law  is  said  to  suffer  it:  whenas  to 
*'  suffer"  is  but  the  legal  phrase  denoting  what  by  law 
a  man  may  do  or  not  do. 

*'  Because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts."]     Hence 
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they  aigue  that  therefore  he  allowed  it  not ;  and  there- 
fore it  must  be  abolished.  But  the  contrarj  to  this 
will  sooner  follow,  that  because  he  suffered  it  for  a  cause, 
therefore  in  relation  to  that  cause  he  allowed  it.  Next, 
if  he  in  his  wisdom,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  seTeritjr, 
allowed  it  for  hardness  of  heart,  it  can  be  nothing  better 
than  arrogance  and  presumption  to  take  stricter  courses 
ai^inst  hardness  of  heart,  than  God  ever  set  an  exam- 
ple ;  and  that  under  the  gospel,  which  warrants  them 
to  do  no  judicial  act  of  compulsion  in  this  matter,  much 
less  to  be  more  seyere  ag^nst  hardness  of  extremity, 
than  God  thought  good  to  be  against  hardness  of  heart. 
He  suffered  it,  rather  than  worse  incouTeniences ;  these 
men  wiser,  as  thej  make  themselves,  will  suffer  the 
worst  and  heinousest  incouTcniences  to  follow,  rather 
than  thej  will  suffer  what  God  suffered.  Although 
they  can  know  when  they  please,  that  Christ  spake 
only  to  the  conscience,  did  not  judge  on  the  civil 
bench,  but  always  disavowed  it.  What  can  be  more 
contrary  to  the  ways  of  God,  than  these  their  doings  ? 
If  they  be  such  enemies  to  hardness  of  heart,  although 
this  groundless  rigour  proclaims  it  to  be  in  themselves, 
they  may  yet  learn,  or  consider,  that  hardness  of  heart 
bath  a  twofold  acceptation  in  the  gospel.  One,  when 
it  is  in  a  good  man  taken  for  infirmity,  and  imper- 
fection, which  was  in  all  the  apostles,  whose  weakness 
only,  not  utter  want  of  belief,  is  called  hardness  of 
heart,  Mark  xvi.  Partly  for  this  hardness  of  heart,  the 
imperfection  and  decay  of  man  from  original  righteous- 
ness, it  was  that  God  suffered  not  divorce  only,  but  all 
that  which  by  civilians  is  termed  the  '*  secondary  law 
of  nature  and  of  nations."  He  suffered  his  own  people 
to  waste  and  spoil  and  slay  by  war,  to  lead  captives,  to 
be  some  masters,  some  servants,  some  to  be  princes, 
others  to  be  subjects;  be  suffered  propriety  to  divide 
all  things  by  several  possession,  trade,  and  commerce, 
not  without  usury ;  in  his  commonwealth  some  to  be 
undeservedly  rich,  others  to  be  undeservingly  poor. 
All  which  till  hardness  of  heart  came  in  was  most  un- 
just; whenas  prime  nature  made  us  all  equal,  made  us 
equal  coheirs  by  common  right  and  dominion  over  all 
creatures.  In  the  same  manner,  and  for  tlic  same 
cause,  he  suffered  divorce  as  well  as  marriage,  our  im- 
perfect and  degenerate  condition  of  necessity  requiring 
this  law  among  the  rest,  as  a  remedy  against  intoler- 
able wrong  and  servitude  above  the  patience  of  man  to 
bear.  Nor  was  it  given  only  because  our  infirmity,  or 
if  it  must  be  so  called,  hardness  of  heart,  cuuld  not  en- 
dure all  things ;  but  because  the  hardness  of  auother^s 
heart  might  not  inflict  all  things  upon  an  innocent 
person,  whom  far  other  ends  brought  into  a  league  of 
love,  and  not  of  bondage  and  indignity.  If  therefore 
we  abolish  divorce  as  only  suffered  for  hardness  of 
heart,  we  may  as  well  alolish  the  whole  law  of  nations, 
as  only  suffered  for  the  same  cause ;  it  being  shewn  us 
by  St  Paul,  1  Cor.  vi.  that  the  very  seeking  of  a  man^s 
right  by  law,  and  at  the  hands  of  a  worldly  magis- 
trate, is  not  without  the  hardness  of  our  hearts.  "  For 
why  do  ye  not  rather  take  wrong,**  saith  he,  "  why 
suffer  ye  not  rather  yourselves  to  be  defrauded  .^**  If 
nothing  now  most  be  suffered  for  hardness  of  heart,  I 


say  the  very  prosecution  of  our  lifflii  by  way  oi 
justice  can  no  more  be  suffered  among  Chiistiai 
the  hardness  of  heart  wherewith  Bioat  sem  pon 
And  that  would  next  remove  all  our  judicial  kwi 
this  restraint  of  divorce  also  in  the  nnaiber;  i 
would  more  than  half  end  the  oontroreny.  Bn 
be  plain,  tkat  the  whole  juridical  law  and  drfl  ] 
is  only  suffered  under  the  gospel,  for  the  hardn 
our  hearts,  then  wherefore  should  not  that  which  ] 
suffered,  be  suffered  still  by  the  same  reason  f 

In  a  second  signification,  hardness  of  heart  it 
for  a  stubborn  resolution  to  do  evil.  And  that 
ever  makes  any  law  purposely  to  soch,  I  deny;  i 
vouchsafes  to  enter  covenant  with  tbem,  but  ai 
fortune  to  be  mixed  with  good  men«  and  pan  m 
vered ;  much  less  that  he  should  decree  an  onl 
thing  only  to  serve  their  licentionsnesa.  But  ths 
**  suffers"  this  reprobate  hardness  of  heart  I  affia 
only  in  this  law  of  divorce,  but  throughout  aU  k= 
and  purest  commandments.  He  commands  aU 
ship  in  singleness  of  heart  according  to  aU  Im 
nances ;  and  yet  suffers  the  wicked  man  to  perfli 
the  rites  of  religion  hypocritically,  and  in  the  1^ 
of  his  heart  He  gives  us  general  statutes  an  m 
leges  in  all  civil  matters,  just  and  good  of  the^ 
yet  suffers  unworthiest  men  to  use  them,  and  "K 
to  prosecute  their  own  rig^t,  or  any  colour  c^ 
though  for  the  most  part  maliciously,  covetously 
ously,  revengefully.  He  allowed  by  law  the  « 
father  and  husband  to  forbid,  if  he  thought  fi^ 
ligious  vows  of  his  wife  or  daughter.  Numb,  xxa 
in  the  same  law  suffered  the  hardheartednessor  ii 
and  covetous  fathers  or  husbands  abusing  this  J 
forbid  their  wives  or  daughters  in  their  offeripg 
devotions  of  greatest  zeal.  If  then  God  sufferluu 
of  heart  equdly  in  the  best  laws,  as  in  this  of  dE 
there  can  be  no  reason  that  for  this  cause  diL 
should  be  abolished.  But  other  laws,  they  object 
be  well  used,  this  never.  How  oflen  sbadl  I  VB 
both  from  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  from 
general  rules  in  Scripture,  that  this  lawof  dirorce 
many  wise  and  charitable  ends  besides  the  being 
fcrcd  for  hardness  of  heart,  which  is  indeed  no 
but  an  accident  happening*  through  the  whole 
which  gives  to  good  men  right,  and  to  bad  men, 
abuse  right  under  false  pretences,  gives  only  soffa 
Now  although  Christ  express  no  other  reasons 
but  only  what  was  suffered,  it  nothing  follows  tha 
law  had  no  other  reason  to  be  permitted  but  for 
ness  of  heart  The  Scripture  seldom  or  never  i 
place  sets  down  all  the  reasons  of  what  it  grai 
commands,  especially  when  it  talks  to  enemie 
tempters.  St  Paul  permitting  marriage,  1  Co 
seems  to  permit  even  that  also  for  hardness  of 
only,  lest  we  should  run  into  fornication :  yet  no 
ligent  man  thence  concludes  marriage  allowed  : 
gospel  only  to  avoid  an  evil,  because  no  other  ( 
there  expressed.  Thus  Moses  of  necessity  su 
many  to  put  away  their  wives  for  hardness  of  1 
but  enacted  the  law  of  divorce  doubtle^  for  other 
causes,  not  for  this  only  sufferance.    He  permitti 
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diToite  bj  law  IS  an  evil,  for  that  was  impossible  to 
4imot  Itw,  but  pennitted  bjr  accideDt  tbe  evil  of  them 
wkb  difweed  against  the  law's  intention  undiscover- 
aUj.    TUs  also  naj  be  thought  not  improbabl j,  that 
sdiTcd  up  in  his  spirit  against  these  tempting 
UBirered  them  in  a  certain  form  of  indig- 
osoal  among  good  authors ;  wherebj  the  ques- 
or  tbe  tnitb  is  not  directly  answered,  but  something 
is  fitter  for  them,  who  ask,  to  hear.    So  in  the 
«Bcksiastlca]  stories,  one  demanding  how  God  employ- 
fll  biBself  before  the  world  was  made  ?  had  answer, 
te  he  WIS  makini^  hell  for  curious  questioners.    Ano- 
Aff(aBd  libanosthe  sophist,  as  I  remember)  asking 
some  Christian,  What  the  carpenter,  mean- 
Mr  Sarionr,  was  doing,  now  that  Julian  so  pre- 
?  bad  it  returned  him,  that  the  carpenter  was 
a  coffin  for  the  apostate.    So  Christ  being 
maliciously  why  Moses  made  the  law  of 
iBswenthcm  in  a  vehement  scheme,  not  telling 
tk  cause  why  he  made  it,  but  what  was  jQttest  to 
tbem,  that "  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts" 
them  to  abuse  it.    And  albeit  Mark  say  not 
•iferf" joa,  but,  *' to  you  he  wrote  this  precept;" 
■ajbewanrantably  expounded  by  Matthew  the 
And  whether  he  suffered,  or  gave  precept, 
aflooeis  ^is  heard,  it  changes  not  the  trope  of 
1  fittest  account  for  such  askers.    Next,  for 
of  **  your  hearts,  to  you  he  wrote  this 
<i  nfcis  not  therefore  for  this  cause  only  he 
^J^BWtt  paralleled  by  other  Scriptures.     Lastly, 
•■9«*orth  the  observing,  that  Christ,  speaking 
•■•imrisecs,  does  not  say  in  general  that  for  hard- 
**"**rt  be  grave  this  precept,  but "  you  he  suffered, 
■•••y*  be g^Ye  this  precept,  for  your  hardness  of 
^■*-    It  cannot  be  easily  thought,  tliat  Christ  here 
■"dw  ill  the  children  of  Israel  under  tlie  person  of 
■oetfapiinif  Pharisees,  but  that  he  conceals  wherc- 
■Ksegafetlje  better  sort  of  them  this  law,  and  ex- 
|"""*bj sijincr  emphatically  "  To  you"  how  he  gave 
tfli the worser,  such  as  the  Pharisees  best  represented, 
■i^atosajjforthe  hardness  of  your  hearts:  as  indeed 
Hvned  men  and  hardened  hearts  he  gives  tbe  whole 
■*  •■d  tic  gospel  also,  to  harden  them  the  more. 
wHttnjways  it  may  orthodoxally  be  understood 
"■  wd  or  Moses  suffered  such  as  the  demanders 
w«,  to  divorce  for  hardness  of  heart.     Whereas  the 
;  '■pf  expositor,  beset  with  contradictions  and  absur- 
■inwnd,^!!  resolving  at  any  peril  to  make  an  ex- 
0^  it,  (as  there  is  nothin&f  more  violent  and 
^■'^Wtt  than  a  reverend  ignorance  in  fear  to  be  con- 
'■^i)  rashes  brutcly  and  impetuously  against  all  the 
r*^'ttboth  of  nature,  j)ictv,  and  moral  goodness ; 
■■  o  the  furj  of  his  literal  expounding  overturns 

«tt  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.**]     Not 

wsi  the  beginning  ?     Do  they  suppose  that  men 

■rWboi  di\orce  at  all,  not  necessarily,  not  dclibc- 

"■^^txcepi  for  adultery,  but  that  some  law,  like  ca- 

**.  presently  attached  them,  both  before  and  after 

*••">  till  stricter  Moses  came,  and  with  law  brought 


fc»fe 


into  tbe  worid  ?  that  were  a  fancy  indeed  to 


smile  at.  Undoubtedly  as  to  point  of  judicial  law,  di- 
vorce was  more  permissive  from  the  beginning  before 
Moses  than  under  Moses.  But  from  the  beginning, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  institution  in  Paradise,  it  was  not 
intended  that  matrimony  should  dissolve  for  every  tri- 
vial cause,  as  you  Pharisees  accustom.  But  that  it  was 
not  thus  suffered  from  the  beginning  ever  since  the 
race  of  men  corrupted,  and  laws  were  made,  he  who 
will  affirm  must  have  found  out  other  antiquities  than 
are  yet  known.  Besides,  we  must  consider  now,  what 
can  be  so  as  from  the  beginning,  not  only  what  should 
be  so.  In  the  beginning,  had  men  continued  perfect, 
it  had  been  just  that  all  things  should  have  remained 
as  they  began  to  Adam  and  Ere.  But  afler  that  the 
sons  of  men  grew  violent  and  injurious,  it  altered  the 
lore  of  justice,  and  put  the  government  of  things  into 
a  new  frame.  While  man  and  woman  were  both  per- 
fect each  to  other,  there  needed  no  divorce ;  but  when 
they  both  degenerated  to  imperfection,  and  ofttimes 
grew  to  be  an  intolerable  evil  each  to  other,  then  law 
more  justly  did  permit  the  alienating  of  that  evil 
which  estate  made  proper,  than  it  did  the  appropriating 
of  that  good  which  nature  at  first  made  common.  For 
if  the  absence  of  outward  good  be  not  so  bad  as  the 
presence  of  a  close  evil,  and  that  propriety,  whether  by 
covenant  or  possession,  be  but  the  attainment  of  some 
outward  good,  it  is  more  natural  and  righteous  that 
the  law  should  sever  us  from  an  intimate  evil,  than  ap- 
propriate any  outward  good  to  us  from  the  community 
of  nature.  The  gospel  indeed  tending  ever  to  that 
which  is  perfectest,  aimed  at  the  restorement  of  all 
things  as  they  were  in  the  beginning ;  and  therefore 
all  things  were  in  common  to  those  primitive  Christi- 
ans in  the  Acts,  which  Ananias  and  Sapphira  dearly 
felt.  That  custom  also  continued  more  or  less  till  the 
time  of  Justin  Martyr,  as  may  be  read  in  his  second 
Apology,  which  might  be  writ  after  that  act  of  com- 
munion perhaps  some  forty  years  above  a  hundred. 
But  who  will  be  the  man  that  shall  introduce  this  kind 
of  commonwealth,  as  Christianity  now  goes  .'*  If  then 
marriage  must  be  as  in  the  beginning,  the  persons  that 
marry  must  be  such  as  then  were;  the  institution  must 
make  good,  in  some  tolerable  sort,  what  it  promises  to 
either  party.  If  not,  it  is  but  madness  to  drag  this  one 
ordinance  back  to  the  beginning,  and  draw  down  all 
other  to  the  present  necessity  and  condition,  far  from 
the  beginning,  even  to  the  tolerating  of  extortions  and 
oppressions.  Christ  only  told  us,  that  from  the  begin- 
ning it  was  not  so ;  that  is  to  say,  not  so  as  the  Phari- 
sees manured  the  business ;  did  not  command  us  that 
it  should  be  forcibly  so  again  in  all  points,  as  at  the 
beginning ;  or  so  at  least  in  our  intentions  and  desires, 
but  so  in  execution,  as  reason  and  present  nature  can 
bear.  Although  wc  are  not  to  seek,  that  the  institution 
itself  from  the  first  beginning  was  never  but  con- 
ditional, as  all  covenants  are :  because  thus  and  thus, 
therefore  so  and  so;  if  not  thus,  then  not  so.  Then 
moreover  was  perfectest  to  fulfil  each  law  in  itself;  now 
is  perfectest  in  this  estate  of  things,  to  ask  of  charity 
how  much  law  may  be  fulfilled  :  else  the  fulfilling  oft- 
times  is  the  greatest  breaking.    If  any  therefore  dc- 
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mand,  which  is  now  most  perfection,  to  ease  an  extre- 
mitj  by  diTOFce,or  to  enrage  and  fester  it  bj  the  griey- 
ous  observance  of  a  miserable  wedlock,  I  am  not  desti- 
tute to  saj,  which  is  most  perfection  (although  some, 
who  believe  they  think  favourablj  of  divorce,  esteem  it 
only  venial  to  infirmity).  Him  I  hold  more  in  the 
way  to  perfection,  who  foregoes  an  unfit,  ungodly,  and 
discordant  wedlock,  to  live  according  to  peace  and 
love,  and  God's  institution  in  a  fitter  choice,  than  he 
who  debars  himself  the  happy  experience  of  all  godly, 
which  is  peaceful,  conversation  in  his  family,  to  live  a 
contentious  and  unchristian  life  not  to  be  avoided,  in 
temptations  not  to  be  lived  in,  only  for  the  false  keep- 
ing of  a  most  unreal  nullity,  a  marriage  that  hath  no 
affinity  with  God's  intention,  a  daring  phantasm,  a 
mere  toy  of  terrour  awing  weak  senses,  to  the  lament- 
able superstition  of  ruining  themselves ;  the  remedy 
whereof  God  in  his  law  vouchsafes  us.  Which  not  to 
dare  use,  he  warranting,  is  not  our  perfection,  is  our  in- 
firmity, our  little  faith,  our  timorous  and  low  conceit  of 
charity :  and  in  them  who  force  us,  it  is  their  masking 
pride  and  vanity,  to  seem  holier  and  more  circumspect 
than  God.  So  far  is  it  that  we  need  impute  to  him  in- 
firmity, who  thus  divorces  :  since  the  rule  of  perfection 
is  not  so  much  that  which  was  done  in  the  beginning, 
as  that  which  is  now  nearest  to  the  rule  of  charity.  This 
is  the  greatest,the  perfectest,the  highest  commandment 

Ver.  9.  ^  And  I  say  unto  you,  whoso  shall  put  away 
his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall 
marry  another,  committeth  adultery :  and  whoso 
marrieth  her  which  is  put  away,  doth  commit  adul- 
teiy." 

"  And  I  say  unto  you."]  That  this  restrictive  de- 
nouncement of  Christ  contradicts  and  refutes  that  per- 
missive precept  of  Moses  common  expositors  them- 
selves disclaim  :  and  that  it  does  not  traverse  from  the 
closet  of  conscience  to  the  courts  of  civil  or  canon  law, 
with  any  Christian  rightly  commenced,  requires  not 
long  evincing.  If  Christ  then  did  not  here  check  per- 
missive Moses,  nor  did  reduce  matrimony  to  the  begin- 
ning more  than  all  other  things,  as  the  reason  of  man^s 
condition  could  bear ;  we  would  know  precisely  what 
it  was  which  he  did,  and  what  the  end  was  of  his  de- 
claring thus  austerely  against  divorce.  For  this  is  a 
confessed  oracle  in  law,  that  he  who  looks  not  at  the 
intention  of  a  precept,  the  more  superstitious  he  is  of 
the  letter,  the  more  he  misinterprets.  Was  it  to 
shame  Moses  ?  that  had  been  monstrous :  or  all  those 
purest  ages  of  Israel,  to  whom  the  permission  was 
granted  ?  that  were  as  incredible.  Or  was  it  that  he 
who  came  to  abroj^te  the  burden  of  law,  not  the  equi- 
ty, should  put  this  yoke  upon  a  blameless  person,  to 
league  himself  in  chains  with  a  begirting  mischief,  not 
to  separate  till  death  ?  He  who  taught  us,  that  no  man 
puts  a  piece  of  new  cloth  upon  an  old  garment,  or  new 
wine  into  old  bottles,  that  he  should  sew  this  patch  of 
strictness  upon  the  old  apparel  of  our  frailty,  to  make 
a  rent  more  incurable,  whenas  in  all  other  amendments 
his  doctrine  still  charges,  that  regard  be  had  to  the 
garment,  and  to  the  vessel,  what  it  can  endure ;  this 


were  an  irregular  and  single  piece  of  rigour,  i 
sounding  disproportion  to  the  whole  goq>el, 
stretching  the  most  rigorous  nerres  of  law  an 
itself.  No  other  end  therefore  can  be  left  imagi 
this  excessive  restraint,  bat  to  bridle  those  emm 
licentious  postillers  the  Pharisees ;  not  by  telli 
what  may  be  done  in  necessity,  bat  what  cens 
deserve  who  divorce  abusively,  which  their 
had  done.  And  as  the  offence  was  in  one  ext 
the  rebuke,  to  bring  more  efficaciously  to  a  i 
and  mediocrity,  stands  not  in  the  middle  way 
but  in  the  other  extreme.  Which  art  of  pow 
claiming,  wisest  men  have  also  taught  in  thd 
precepts  and  Gnomolog^es,  resembling  it,  as  i 
bend  a  crooked  wand  the  contrary  way;  no 
should  stand  so  bent,  but  that  the  overbendin 
reduce  it  to  a  straightness  hj  its  own  reluctan* 
as  the  physician  cures  him  who  hath  taken  dow: 
not  by  the  middling  temper  of  nooriahment,  hi 
other  extreme  of  antidote ;  so  Christ  administe 
sharp  and  corrosive  sentence  against  4  foul  ai 
licence ;  not  to  eat  into  the  flesh,  but  into 
And  knowing  that  our  divines  through  all  tli 
ments  make  no  scruple,  where  they  please,  t 
the  high  and  vehement  speeches  of  our  Savioi 
they  call  hyperboles :  why  in  this  one  text  she 
be  such  crabbed  Masorites  of  the  letter,  as  no 
lify  a  transcendence  of  literal  rigidity,  which  t 
fcss  to  find  oflen  elsewhere  in  his  manner  of 
but  must  make  their  exposition  here  such  an 
Cyclops,  to  have  but  one  eye  for  this  text,  and ' 
open  to  cruelty  and  enthralment,  such  as  no 
human  law  before  ever  heard  of?  No,  let  th< 
canonist,  with  his  fardel  of  matrimonial  cases 
be  vendible  where  men  be  so  unhappy  as  to 
him  :  the  words  of  Christ  shall  be  asserted  f 
elemental  notaries,  and  resolved  by  the  now  c 
giving  mouth  of  charity ;  which  may  be  1 
doubtedly  by  understanding  them  as  follows. 
**  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife."]  1 
say,  shall  so  put  away  as  the  propounders  of  t 
tion,  the  Pharisees,  were  wont  to  do,  and  coi 
fended  Herod  for  so  doing ;  whom  to  reb 
Saviour  here  mainly  intends,  and  not  to  detei 
the  cases  of  divorce,  as  appears  by  St  Paul. 
ever  shall  put  away,  either  violently  withoui 
consent  for  urgent  reasons,  or  conspirinijly  b 
lust,  or  cunning  malice,  shall  put  away  for 
den  mood,  or  contingency  of  disagreement, 
not  daily  practice,  but  may  blow  soon  over,  ai 
conciled,  except  it  be  fornication ;  whosoever 
auav  rashly,  as  his  choler  prompts  him,  will 
time  of  deliberating,  and  think  his  conscience  c 
cd  only  by  the  bill  of  divorce  given,  and  the 
law  satisfied ;  whosoever,  lastly,  shall  put  a 
wife,  that  is  a  wife  indeed,  and  not  in  name  o; 
a  one  who  both  can  and  is  willing  to  be  a  ra 
toward  the  chief  ends  of  marriage  both  civil  a 
tified,  except  fornication  be  the  cause,  that  mau 
pair,  commit  adultery.  Not  he  who  puts  awaj 
tual  consent,  with  all  the  considerations  and 
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'  and  gmtleness,  without  malicious  or  lust- 
I^ot  he  who  after  sober  and  cool  experience, 
lebate  within  himself,  puts  awaj,  whom 
Aonot  loye  or  suffer  as  a  wife  with  that  sin- 
n  that  marriage  requires,  yet  loves  at  least 
ivilitj  and  goodness,  as  not  to  keep  her 
gleeted  and  unwelcome  residence,  where 

be  hearty,  and  not  being,  it  must  needs  be 
us,  and  injurious  to  any  perceiving  person 

and  more  injurious  than  to  be  freely  and 
terms  dismissed.  Nor  doth  he  put  away 
'  who  complains  of  causes  rooted  in  immu- 
,',  utter  unfitness,  utter  disconformity,  not 
because  not  to  be  amended  without  a  mira- 
who  puts  away  an  unquenchable  vexation 
om,  and  flies  an  evil,  than  which  a  greater 
1  human  society.  Nor  he  who  puts  away 
I  suifhige  and  applause  of  his  conscience, 
CD  the  written  bill  of  law,  but  claiming  by 
Iness  of  persuasion  the  rights  and  promises 
titution,  of  which  he  finds  himself  in  a  mis- 
>ck  defrauded.  Doubtless  this  man  hath 
to  be  no  adulterer,  giving  divorce  for  these 

e.^  This  word  is  not  to  be  idle  here,  a 
rithout  sense,  much  less  a  fallacious  word 
>ntrary  to  what  it  pretends ;  but  faithfully 
ife,  that  is,  a  comfortable  help  and  society, 
tuted  ;  does  not  signify  deceitfully  under 
1  intolerable  adversary,  not  a  helpless,  un- 
and  sullen  mass,  whose  very  company  re- 
visible  and  exactest  figure  of  loneliness  it- 
n  associate  he  who  puts  away,  divorces  not 
lisjoins  a  nullity  which  God  never  joined, 
her  willincf,  nor  to  her  proper  and  requisite 
icnt,  as  the  words  of  God  institute  her.  And 
3ucer's  explication  of  this  place. 

it  be  for  fornication,^'  or  "  saving  for  the 
lication,'*  as  Matt,  v.]  This  declares  what 
ses  our  Saviour  meant ;  fornication  being 
and  perpetual  cause,  but  only  accidental 
•arr ;  therefore  shews  that  head  of  causes 
:c  it  is  excepted,  to  be  meant  of  the  same 
exceptions  are  not  logically  deduced  from  a 
kd,  as  to  say  whoso  puts  away  for  any  na- 
J  except  fornication,  the   exception  would 

And  if  they  understand  it,  whoso  for  any 
ttever,  they  cast  themselves;  granting  di- 
rigidilj  a  natural  cause  of  their  own  allow- 
'h  not  here  expressed,  and  for  desertion  with- 
litj,  whcnas  he  who  marries,  as  they  allow 
«ertion,  deserts  as  well  as  is  deserted,  and 
ts  away  for  another  cause  besides  adultery. 
i  all  due  reason  therefore  be  thus  better  un- 
»boso  puts  away  for  any  accidental  and  tem- 
*«,  except  one  of  them,  which  is  fornication, 
exception  finds  out  the  causes  from  whence 
•U^d,  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  that  is,  casual, 
aal. 

,'  for  the  cause  of  fornication."]  The  New 
,  though  it  be  said  originally  writ  in  Greek, 


yet  hath  nothing  near  so  many  Atticisms  as  Hebraisms, 
and  Syriacisms,  which  was  the  majesty  of  God,  not 
filing  the  tongue  of  Scripture  to  a  Gentilish  idiom,  but 
in  a  princely  manner  offering  to  them  as  to  Gentiles 
and  foreigners  grace  and  mercy,  though  not  in  foreign 
words,  yet  in  a  foreign  style  that  might  induce  them 
to  the  fountains ;  and  though  their  calling  were  high 
and  happy,  yet  still  to  acknowledge  God*s  ancient 
people  their  betters,  and  that  language  the  metropoli- 
tan language.  He  therefore  who  thinks  to  scholiaze 
upon  the  gospel,  though  Greek,  according  to  his  Greek 
analogies,  and  hath  not  been  auditor  to  the  oriental 
dialects,  shall  want  in  the  heat  of  his  analysis  no  ac- 
commodation to  stumble.  In  this  place,  as  the  dth  of 
Matth.  reads  it,  **  Saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,'' 
the  Greek,  such  as  it  is,  sounds  it,  except  for  the  "  word, 
report,  speech,  or  proportion"  of  fornication.  In  which 
regard,  with  other  inducements,  many  ancient  and 
learned  writers  have  understood  this  exception,  as  com- 
prehending any  fault  equivalent  and  proportional  to 
fornication.  But  truth  is,  the  evangelist  here  He- 
braizes, taking  "  word  or  speech  for  cause  or  matter" 
in  the  common  Eastern  phrase,  meaning  perhaps  no 
more  than  if  he  had  said  for  fornication,  as  in  this  19th 
chapter.  And  yet  the  word  is  found  in  the  5th  of  Ex- 
odus also  signifying  proportion ;  where  the  Israelites 
are  commanded  to  do  their  tasks,  '*  the  matter  of  each 
day  in  his  day.*'  A  task  we  know  is  a  proportion  of  work, 
not  doing  the  same  thing  absolutely  every  day,  but  so 
much.  Whereby  it  may  be  doubtful  yet,  whether  here 
be  not  excepted  not  only  fornication  itself,  but  other 
causes  equipollent,  and  proportional  to  fornication. 
Which  very  word  also  to  understand  rightly,  we  must 
of  necessity  have  recourse  again  to  the  Hebrew.  For 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  sense  by  fornication  is  meant 
the  common  prostitution  of  body  for  sale.  So  that  they 
who  are  so  exact  for  the  letter  shall  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Lexicon,  and  the  Etymologicon  too  if  they  please, 
and  must  be  bound  to  forbid  divorce  for  adultery  also, 
until  it  come  to  open  whoredom  and  trade,  like  that  for 
which  Claudius  divorced  Messalina.  Since  therefore 
they  take  not  here  the  word  fornication  in  the  common 
significance,  for  an  open  exercise  in  the  stews,  but 
grant  divorce  for  one  single  act  of  privatest  adultery, 
notwithstanding  that  the  word  speaks  a  public  and  no- 
torious frequency  of  fact,  not  without  price ;  we  may 
reason  with  as  good  leave,  and  as  little  straining  to 
the  text,  that  our  Saviour  on  set  purpose  chose  this 
word  fornication,  improperly  applied  to  the  lapse  of 
adultery,  that  we  might  not  think  ourselves  b(»und 
from  all  divorce,  except  when  that  fault  hath  been  actu- 
ally committed.  For  the  language  of  Scripture  signi- 
fies by  fornication  (and  others  besides  St.  Austin  so  ex- 
pounded it)  not  only  the  trespass  of  body,  nor  perhaps 
that  between  married  persons,  unless  in  a  degree  or 
quality  as  ^ihameless  as  the  bordello ;  but  signifies  also 
any  notable  disobedience,  or  intractable  carriage  of  the 
wife  to  the  husband,  as  Judg.  xix.  2,  whereof  at  large 
in  *'  the  Doctrine  of  Divorce,"  1.  2.  c.  18.  Secondly, 
signifies  the  apparent  alienation  of  mind  not  to  idola- 
try, (which  may  seem  to  answer  the  act  of  adultery,) 
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bnt  far  on  this  side,  to  any  point  of  will-worship,  though 
to  the  true  God ;  sometimes  it  notes  the  loveof  earthlj 
things,  or  woridly  pleasures,  though  in  a  right  believer, 
sometimes  the  least  suspicion  of  unwitting  idolatry. 
As  Numb.  XT.  39,  wilful  disobedience  to  any  of  the 
least  of  God's  commandments  is  called  fornication : 
Ftol.  Ixxiii.  26,  27.  a  distrust  only  in  God,  and  with- 
drawing from  that  nearness  of  zeal  and  confidence 
which  ought  to  be,  is  called  fornication.    We  may  be 
sure  it  could  not  import  thus  much  less  than  idolatry  in 
the  borrowed  metaphor  between  God  and  man,  unless 
it  signified  as  much  less  than  adultery  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  between  man  and  wife.    Add  also,  that 
there  was  no  need  our  Saviour  should  grant  divorce  for 
adultery,  it  being  death  by  law,  and  law  then  in  force. 
Which  was  the  cause  why  Joseph  sought  to  put  away 
his  betrothed  wife  privately,  lest  he  should  make  her 
an  example  of  capital  punishment,  as  leamedest  ex- 
pounders aflirm,  Herod  being  a  great  zealot  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  the  Pharisees  great  masters  of  the 
text,  as  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  doubtless  had 
cause  to  fear.    Or  if  they  can  prove  it  was  neglected, 
which  they  cannot  do,  why  did  our  Saviour  shape  his 
answer  to  the  corruption  of  that  age,  and  not  rather 
tell  them  of  their  neglect  ?  If  they  say  he  came  not  to 
meddle  with  their  judicatures,  much  less  then  was  it  in 
bis  thought  to  make  them  new  ones,  or  that  divorce 
should  be  judicially  restrained  in  a  stricter  manner  by 
these  his  words,  more  than  adultery  judicially  acquit- 
ted by  those  his  words  to  the  adulteress.    His  sentence 
doth  no  more  by  law  forbid  divorce  here,  than  by  law 
it  doth  absolve  adultery  there.    To  them  therefore,  who 
have  drawn  this  yoke  upon  Christians  from  his  words 
thus  wrested,  nothing  remains  but  the  guilt  of  a  pre- 
sumption and  perverseness,  which  will  be  hard  for  them 
to  answer.    Thus  much  that  the  word  fornication  is  to 
be  understood  as  the  language  of  Christ  understands  it 
for  a  constant  alienation  and  disaffection  of  mind,  or 
for  the  continual  practice  of  disobedience  and  crossness 
from  the  duties  of  love  and  peace ;  that  is,  in  sum,  when 
to  be  a  tolerable  wife  is  either  naturally  not  in  their 
power,  or  obstinately  not  in   their  will:    and  this 
opinion  also  is  St  Austin's,  lest  it  should  hap  to  be 
suspected  of  novelty.     Yet  gfrant  the  thing  here  meant 
were  only  adultery,  the  reason  of  things  will  afford 
more  to  our  assertion,  than  did  the  reason  of  words. 
For  why  is  divorce  unlawful  but  only  for  adultery  ? 
because,  say  they,  that  crime  only  breaks  the  matri- 
mony.    But  this,  I  reply,  the  institution  itself  gain- 
says :  for  that  which  is  most  contrary  to  the  words  and 
meaning  of  the  institution,  that  most  breaks  the  matri- 
mony ;  but  a  perpetual  unmeetness  and  unwillingness 
to  all  the  duties  of  help,  of  love,  and  tranquillit}',  is 
most  contrary  to  the  words  and  meaning  of  the  insti- 
tution; that  therefore  much  more  breaks  matrimony 
than  the  act  of  adultery,  though  repeated.     For  this, 
as  it  is  not  felt,  nor  troubles  him  who  perceives  it  not, 
so  being  perceived,  may  be  soon  repented,  soon  amend- 
ed :  soon,  if  it  can  be  pardoned,  may  be  redeemed  with 
the  more  ardent  love  and  duty  in  her  who  hath  the 
pardon.    But  this  natural  unmeetness  both  cannot  be 


unknown  long,  and  ever  after  caimaC  be 

be  natural,  and  will  not,  if  it  be  far  gone 

that  wanting  aught  in  the  instant  to  be  as  ( 

as  adultery,  it  gains  it  in  the  peipetnily 

Next,  adultery  does  not  exclude  her  oth* 

other  pleasingness ;  she  may  be  otherwit 

and  prevalent,  as  many  adulteresses  be 

general  unfitness  or  alienation  she  can  t 

him  that  can  please.  In  adultery  nothing 

the  husband,  which  he  misses,  or  enjojrs 

may  be  subtly  given ;  but  this  unfitness 

of  the  whole  contentment  which  is  soug^ 

And  what  benefit  to  him,  though  nothini; 

the  stealth  of  adultery  to  another,  if  tha 

is  to  give,  whether  it  be  solace,  or  society 

as  may  justly  content  him  f  and  so  not  < 

him  of  what  it  should  give  him,  but  give 

and  affliction,  which  it  did  not  owe  him. 

adultery  the  greatest  breach  of  matrimoi 

of  the  offence  to  God,  or  of  the  injury  to 

the  former,  then  other  sins  may  offend  G 

sooner  cause  him  to  disunite  his  servant  fr 

flesh  with  such  an  offender.     If  in  respect 

other  injuries  are  demonstrated  therein  m 

man's  nature  than  the  iterated  act  of  adi 

therefore,  in  his  wisdom,  would  not  so  dh 

medics,  as  to  provide  them  for  the  less  inji 

allow  them  for  the  greater.   Thus  is  won 

word  fornication,  and  the  reason  of  aduli 

exception  of  divorce  is  not  limited  to  that 

larged  to  the  causes  above  specified. 

''  And  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  pu 
commit  adultery."]  By  this  clause  alone,  i 
else,  we  may  assure  us  that  Christ  intend 
liver  here  the  whole  doctrine  of  divorce, 
condemn  abuses.  Otherwise  to  marry  aft 
which  the  apostle,  and  the  reformed  chui 
day,  permit,  is  here  forbid,  as  adultery.  1 
so  wrongfully  deserted,  or  put  away,  as  t 
suffered,  if  thus  forsaken  and  expulsed,  sh 
refuge  and  protection  of  any  honester  mai 
love  her  better,  and  give  herself  in  marri 
by  what  the  letter  guides  us,  it  shall  be  p 
tery  to  them  both.  This  is  either  harsh  i 
all  the  churches,  teaching  as  they  do  to  t 
are  loose  and  remiss ;  besides  that  the  ape 
stands  deeply  fined  in  a  contradiction  ags 
viour.  What  shall  we  make  of  this?  whs 
common  interpreter  can  make  of  it,  for  the 
markets,  let  him  now  try;  let  him  try  wl 
can  wind  in  his  Vertumnian  distinctions  a 
if  his  canonical  gabardine  of  text  and  lelte 
sit  too  close  about  him,  and  pinch  his  acti 
if  I  err  not,  hath  here  hampered  itself  in 
for  those  who  put  their  confidence  in  alpha 
beim,  a  writer  of  "  Evangelic  Doubts,"  coi 
confesses,  that  our  Saviour^s  words  arc  "  t 
beyond  the  limitation  there  expressed,  a 
beyond  their  own  exception,"  as  not  speak 
happened  rarely,  but  what  most  commonl 
rare,  Spanheim,  to  be  deserted  f  or  was  it 
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injorioiulj,  that  a  person  so  batefullj  ex- 
i  to  the  heaping^  of  more  injury  be  turned 
stious  thing"  out  of  all  marriage  fruition 
'  adultery,  is  not  considerable  to  the  bre- 
balf  sentence  ?  Of  what  then  speaks  our 
of  that  collusion,"  saith  he,  '*  which  was 
equent  among  the  Jews,  of  changing  wives 
ds  through  inconstancy  and  unchaste  de- 
luders  yourseWes,  as  riolent  to  this  law  of 
ir  unmerciful  binding,  as  the  Pharisees  by 
nded  loosening !  Have  thousands  of  chris- 
terished  as  to  this  life,  and  God  knows  what 
d  their  consciences,  for  want  of  this  healing 
a ;  and  is  it  now  at  last  obscurely  drawn 
to  cure  t  scratch,  and  leave  the  main  wound 

^Whosoever  putteth  away  his  wife, except 
ttion,  committeth  adultery."  That  shall  be 
dl  ages,  and  all  men,  though  never  so  justly 
iBOTed  to  divorce :  in  the  very  next  breath, 
oso  marrieth  her  which  is  put  away  commit- 
ery:"  the  men  are  new  and  miraculous,  they 
AW,  ^  jou  are  to  limit  it  to  that  age,  when  it 
uhioo  to  chop  matrimonies;  and  must  be 
bin  wbo  pots  away  with  his  wife's  consent 
(be  lightness  and  lewdness  of  them  both.*' 
bat  rule  of  logic,  or  indeed  of  reason,  is  our 
n  to  understand  the  antecedent  one  way  and 
]iKQtaDother  ?  for  in  that  habitude  this  whole 
be  coDsidered :  or  at  least  to  take  the  parts 
ilate  axiom,  both  absolutely  affirmative,  and 
c  first  is  absolutely  true,  the  other  not,  but 
ionted  to  a  certain  time  and  custom ;  which 
tbao  to  say  they  are  both  false  ?  For  in  this 
'  uiom,  be  the  parts  never  so  many,  if  one 
0  but  falter,  and  be  not  equally  absolute  and 
lie  rest  are  all  false.  If  therefore,  that  "  he 
« her  which  is  put  away  commits  adultery," 
lerailj  true,  neither  is  it  generaUy  true,  that 
"ts  adultery  who  puts  away  for  other  cause 
aiion."  And  if  the  marrying  her  which  is 
iDust  be  understood  limited,  which  they  can- 
Id  it  must,  with  the  same  limitation  must 
»d  the  putting  away.  Thus  doth  the  com- 
ition  confound  itself  and  justify  this  which 
^?ht;  that  our  Saviour,  as  well  in  the  first 
iseoteoce  as  in  the  second,  prohibited  only 
ces  as  the  Jews  then  made  through  malice 

plotted  licence,  not  those  which  are  for 
ndjust  causes;  where  charity  and  wisdom 
3t  which  not  God,  but  errour  and  disaster, 

"c  is  jet  to  this  our  exposition,  a  stronger 
*d,  than  any  can  be  an  adversary,  unless  St. 
ubted,  who  repeating  a  command  conccrn- 
1 1  Cor.  vii.  which  is  agreed  by  writers  to 
e  with  this  of  our  Saviour,  and  appointing 
'ife  remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to 
J,"  leaves  it  infallible,  that  our  Saviour  spake 
iost  putting  away  for  casual  and  choleric 
nts,  or  any  other  cause  which  may  with 
cncc  and  wisdom  be  reconciled ;  not  hereby 


meaning  to  hale  and  dash  together  the  irreconcileable 
aversations  of  nature,  nor  to  tie  up  a  faultless  person 
like  a  parricide,  as  it  were  into  one  sack  with  an 
enemy,  to  be  his  causeless  tormentor  and  executioner 
the  length  of  a  long  life.  Lastly,  let  this  sentence  of 
Christ  be  understood  how  it  will,  yet  that  it  was  never 
intended  for  a  judicial  law,  to  be  enforced  by  the  ma* 
gistrate,  besides  that  the  office  of  our  Saviour  had  no 
such  purpose  in  the  gospel,  this  latter  part  of  the  sen- 
tence may  assure  us,  '*  And  whoso  marrieth  her  which 
is  put  away,  commits  adultery."  Shall  the  exception 
for  adultery  belong  to  this  clause  or  not  P  If  not,  it 
would  be  strange,  that  he  who  marries  a  woman  really 
divorced  for  adultery,  as  Christ  permitted,  should  be- 
come an  adulterer  by  marrying  one  who  is  now  no  other 
man's  wife,  himself  being  also  free,  who  might  by  this 
means  reclaim  her  from  common  whoredom.  And  if 
the  exception  must  belong  hither,  then  it  follows  that 
he  who  marries  an  adulteress  divorced  commits  no 
adultery ;  which  would  soon  discover  to  us  what  an 
absurd  and  senseless  piece  of  injustice  this  would  be, 
to  make  a  civil  statute  of  in  penal  courts :  whereby  the 
adulteress  put  away  may  marry  another  safely ;  and 
without  a  crime  to  him  that  marries  her;  but  the  inno- 
cent and  wrongfully  divorced  shall  not  marry  again 
without  the  guilt  of  adultery  both  to  herself  and  to  her 
second  husband.  This  saying  of  Christ  therefore  can- 
not be  made  a  temporal  law,  were  it  but  for  this 
reason.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  what  coherence  there  is 
at  all  in  it  from  the  letter,  to  any  perfect  sense  not  ob- 
noxious to  some  absurdity,  and  seems  much  less  agree- 
able to  whatever  else  of  the  gospel  is  left  us  written : 
doubtless  by  our  Saviour  spoken  in  that  fierceness  and 
abstruse  intricacy,  first  to  amuse  his  tempters,  and  ad- 
monish in  general  the  abusers  of  that  Mosaic  law ;  next, 
to  let  Herod  know  a  second  knower  of  his  unlawful 
act,  though  the  Baptist  were  beheaded ;  last,  that  his 
disciples  and  all  good  men  might  learn  to  expound  him 
in  this  place,  as  in  all  otiier  his  precepts,  not  by  the 
written  letter,  but  by  that  unerring  paraphrase  of  chris- 
tian love  and  charity,  which  is  the  sum  of  all  commands, 
and  the  perfection. 

Ver.  10.  "  His  disciples  say  unto  him,  If  the  case 
of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife,  it  is  not  good  to 
marry." 

This  verse  I  add,  to  leave  no  objection  behind  un- 
answered :  for  some  may  think,  if  this  our  Saviour's 
sentence  be  so  fair,  as  not  commanding  aught  that  pa- 
tience or  nature  cannot  brook,  why  then  did  the  disciples 
murmur  and  say,  "  it  is  not  good  to  marry  ?"  I  answer, 
that  the  disciples  had  been  longer  bred  up  under  the 
phariseean  doctrine,  than  under  that  of  Christ,  and  so 
no  marvel  though  they  yet  retained  the  infection  of 
loving  old  licentious  customs  ;  no  marvel  though  they 
thought  it  hard  they  might  not  for  any  offence,  that 
thoroughly  angered  them,  divorce  a  wife,  as  well  as 
put  away  a  servant,  since  it  was  but  giving  her  a  bill, 
as  they  were  taught.  Secondly,  it  was  no  unwonted 
thiiijr  with  them  not  to  understand  our  Saviour  in  mat- 
ters  far  easier.     So  that  be  it  granted  their  conceit  of 
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tlds  text  was  the  same  whicb  is  now  commonly  con- 
ceired,  according  to  the  usual  rate  of  their  capacity 
then,  it  will  not  hurt  a  better  interpretation.  But  why 
did  not  Christ,  seeing  their  enour,  inform  them  ?  for 
good  cause,  it  was  his  professed  method  not  to  teach 
them  aU  things  at  all  times,  but  each  thing  in  due 
place  and  season.  Christ  said,  Luke  xxii.  that  ^  he 
who  had  no  sword,  should  sell  his  garment  and  buy 
one :"  the  disciples  took  it  in  a  manifest  wrong  sense, 
yet  our  Saviour  did  not  there  inform  them  better.  He 
told  them,  '*  it  was  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a 
needle's  eye,"  than  a  rich  man  in  at  heaven-grate. 
They  were  '*  amazed  exceedingly :"  he  explained  him- 
self to  mean  of  those  **  who  trust  in  riches,"  Mark  x. 
^  They  were  amazed  then  out  of  measure,"  for  so  Mark 
relates  it;  as  if  his  explaining  had  increased  their 
amazement  in  such  a  plain  case,  and  which  concerned 
80  nearly  their  calling  to  be  informed  in.  Good  reason 
therefore,  if  Christ  at  that  time  did  not  stand  amplify- 
ing, to  the  thick  prejudice  and  tradition  wherein  they 
were,  this  question  of  more  difficulty,  and  less  concern- 
ment to  any  perhaps  of  them  in  particular.  Yet  did  he 
not  omit  to  sow  within  them  the  seeds  of  a  sufficient 
determining,  against  the  time  that  his  promised  Spirit 
should  bring  aU  things  to  their  memory.  He  had  de- 
clared in  their  hearing  not  long  before,  how  distant  be 
was  from  abolishing  the  law  itself  of  divorce;  he  had 
referred  them  to  the  institution ;  and  after  all  this, 
gives  them  a  set  answer,  from  which  they  might  collect 
what  was  clear  enough,  that  "  all  men  cannot  receive 
all  sayings,"  ver.  11.  If  such  regard  be  had  to  each 
man's  receiving  of  marriage  or  single  life,  what  can 
arise,  that  the  same  christian  regard  should  not  be  had 
in  most  necessary  divorce  ?  All  which  instructed  both 
them  and  us,  that  it  beseemed  his  disciples  to  learn  the 
deciding  of  this  question,  which  hath  nothing  new  in 
it,  first  by  the  institution,  then  by  the  general  grounds 
of  religion,  not  by  a  particular  saying  here  and  there, 
tempered  and  levelled  only  to  an  incident  occasion,  the 
riddance  of  a  tempting  assault.  For  what  can  this  be 
but  weak  and  shallow  apprehension,  to  forsake  the 
standard  principles  of  institution,  faith  and  charity; 
then  to  be  blank  and  various  at  every  occurrence  in 
Scripture,  and  in  a  cold  spasm  of  scruple,  to  rear  pecu- 
liar doctrines  upon  the  place,  that  shall  bid  the  gray 
authority  of  most  unchangeable  and  sovereign  rules 
to  stand  by  and  be  contradicted  ?  Thus  to  this  evan- 
gelic precept  of  famous  difficulty,  which  for  these  many 
ages  weakly  understood,  and  violently  put  in  practice, 
hath  made  a  shambles  rather  than  an  ordinance  of 
matrimony,  I  am  firm  a  truer  exposition  cannot  be 
given.  If  this  or  tliat  argument  here  used  please  not 
every  one,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  arguments,  any  half 
of  them  will  suffice.  Or  should  tliev  all  fail,  as  truth 
itself  can  fail  as  soon,  I  should  content  me  with  the  in- 
stitution alone  to  wage  this  controversy,  and  not  distrust 
to  evince.  If  any  need  it  not,  the  happier;  yet  Chris- 
tians ought  to  study  earnestly  what  may  be  another's 
need.  But  if,  as  mortal  mischances  are,  some  hap  to 
need  it,  let  them  be  sure  they  abuse  not,  and  give  God 
his  thanks,  who  hath  revived  this  remedy,  not  too  late 


for  them,  and  scowered  off  an  iBTctenle  miiez] 
from  the  gospel:  a  work  not  to  pemh  by  tl 
breath  or  doom  of  this  age.  Oar  next  indnsti 
be,  under  the  same  guidance,  to  try  with  what 
that  remaining  passage  in  the  Epiitlei  tooebu 
matter  hath  been  commented. 

1  Cor.  vii.  10,  &c 

10.  **  And  unto  the  married  I  commaiid,"  &c 

11.  "  And  let  not  the  husband  pat  away  bis 

This  intimates  but  what  oar  Saviour  taogfat 
that  divorce  is  not  rashly  to  be  made,  bat  reconc 
to  be  persuaded  and  endeavoured,  as  oft  as  th 
can  have  to  do  with  reconcilement,  and  is  do( 
the  dominion  of  blameless  nature;  which  mi 
reason  to  depart,  though  seldomest  and  last  fn 
ritable  love,  yet  sometimes  from  friendly,  and  £ 
and  something  oftener  from  conjugal  love,  wl 
quires  not  only  moral,  but  natural  causes  to  the  1 
and  maintaining ;  and  may  be  warrantably  ex( 
retire  from  the  deception  of  what  it  justly  sec 
the  ill  requitals  which  unjustly  it  finds.  For 
hath  her  zodiac  also,  keeps  her  great  annual 
over  human  things,  as  truly  as  the  sun  and  ph 
the  firmament;  hath  her  anomalies,  hath  her  obi 
in  ascensions  and  declinations,  accesses  and  i 
as  blamelessly  as  they  in  heaven.  And  sittin| 
planetary  orb  with  two  reins  in  each  hand,  on 
the  other  loose,  tempers  the  course  of  minds  as 
bodies  to  several  conjunctions  and  oppositions, 
or  unfriendly  aspects,  consenting  oftest  with 
but  never  contrary.  This  in  the  effect  no 
meanest  reach  but  daily  sees;  and  though  t 
one  it  appear  not  in  the  cause,  yet  to  a  clear  c: 
well  nurtured  with  good  reading  and  observ. 
cannot  but  be  plain  and  visible.  Other  er 
therefore  than  hath  been  given  to  former  plac 
give  light  to  these  two  summary  verses,  will 
needful :  save  only  that  these  precepts  are  m 
those  married  who  difiTer  not  in  religion. 

"  But  to  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord :  if  a 
ther  hath  a  wife  that  believcth  not,  and  she  be 
to  dwell  ^-ith  him,  let  him  not  put  her  away." 

Now  follows  what  is  to  be  done,  if  the  persoi 
ded  be  of  a  different  faith.  The  common  belief 
a  Christian  is  here  commanded  not  to  divorce 
infidel  please  to  stay,  though  it  be  but  to  vex,  o 
ride,  or  to  seduce  the  Christian.  This  doctrine 
the  easy  work  of  a  refutation.  The  other  opi 
that  a  Christian  is  here  conditionally  permitted 
wedlock  with  a  misbeliever  only,  upon  hopes 
by  christian  prudence,  which  without  much  d 
shall  be  defended.  That  this  here  spoken  b 
not  by  the  Lord,  cannot  be  a  command,  these 
avouch.  First,  the  law  of  Moses,  Exod.  xx 
Deut.  vii.  3, 6,  interpreted  by  Ezra  and  Nehem: 
infallible  authors,  commands  to  divorce  an  inf 
for  the  fear  only  of  a  ceremonious  defilement 
an  irreligious  seducement,  feared  both  in  respe< 
believer  himself,  and  of  his  children  in  dan<^ 
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ed  bj  the  misbelieviiig  parent,  Nehem.  xiii.  24, 
nd  Peter  Martyr  tboagbt  this  a  conYincing  rea- 
f  tlierefore  the  legal  pollution  yanishing  have 
ted  the  ceremonj  of  this  law,  so  that  a  Christian 
permitted  to  retain  an  infidel  without  unclean- 
H  the  moral  reason  of  dirorcing  stands  to  eter- 
hich  neither  apostle  nor  angel  from  heaven  can 
mand.  All  that  thej  reply  to  this  is  their  human 
t,  that  God  will  preserve  us  in  our  obedience  to 
omand  against  the  danger  of  seducement  And 
ubtedl  J  he  will,  if  we  understand  his  commands 
if  we  turn  not  this  evangelic  permission  into 
and  yet  illegal,  command ;  if  we  turn  not  hope 
idage,  the  charitable  and  free  hope  of  gaining 
into  the  forced  and  servile  temptation  of  losing 
»:  but  more  of  this  beneath.  Thus  these  words 
I  by  common  doctrine  made  a  command,  are 
contradiction  to  the  moral  law. 
idly.  Not  the  law  only,  but  the  gospel  from  the 
d  from  itself,  requires  even  in  the  same  chap- 
;re  divorce  between  them  of  one  religion  is  so 
J  forbid,  rather  than  our  christian  love  should 
to  danger  of  backsliding,  to  forsake  all  relations 
sr  soever,  and  the  wife  expressly,  with  promise 
gh  reward.  Matt  xix.  And  he  who  hates  not 
r  mother,  wife  or  children,  hindering  his  christ- 
ve,  much  more  if  they  despise  or  assault  it,  can- 
i  disciple,  Luke  xiv.  How  can  the  apostle  then 
id  OS  to  love  and  continue  in  that  matrimony, 
«r  SmTiour  bids  us  hate  and  forsake  ?  They  can 
teach  our  faculty  of  respiration  to  contract  and 
t  itself  at  once,  to  breathe  and  to  fetch  breath 
ame  instant,  as  teach  our  minds  how  to  do  such 
f  acts  as  these  towards  the  same  object,  and  as 
jst  be  done  in  the  same  moment.  For  either 
ed  of  her  religion,  and  her  hatred  to  our  religion, 
rk  powerfully  against  the  love  of  her  society, 
ove  of  tliat  will  by  degrees  flatter  out  all  our 
hatred  and  forsaking,  and  soon  ensnare  us  to 
tianly  compliances. 

ily,  In  marriage  there  ought  not  only  to  be  a 
re,  but  such  a  love  as  Christ  loves  his  church  ; 
ire  the  religion  is  contrary  without  hope  of  con- 
,  there  can  be  no  love,  no  faith,  no  peaceful  so- 
;hey  of  the  other  opinion  confess  it,)  nay  there 
lot  to  be,  further  than  in  expectation  of  gaining 
when  that  ceases,  we  know  God  hath  put  an 
between  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  the  seed 
irpcnt.  Neither  should  we  "  love  them  that  hate 
'd,'*  as  the  prophet  told  Jehoshaphat,  2  Chron. 
Lnd  this  apostle  himself  in  another  place  warns 
.  we  "  be  not  unequally  yoked  with  infidels,"  2 
.  for  that  there  can  be  no  fellowship,  no  com- 
I,  no  concord  between  such.  Outward  commerce 
il  intercourse  cannot  perhaps  be  avoided;  but 
ieodship  and  familiarity  there  can  be  none. 
sinly  therefore,  not  to  say  how  impiously,  would 
<t  inward  and  dear  alliance  of  marriage  or  con- 
re  in  marriage  be  commanded,  where  true  friend- 
i  confessed  impossible !  For,  say  they,  wc  are 
Inrre  to  marry  with  an  infidel,  not  bid  to  divorce. 


But  to  rob  the  words  thus  of  their  full  sense,  will  not 
be  allowed  them :  it  is  not  said,  enter  not  into  yoke, 
but  "  be  not  unequally  yoked  ;"  which  plainly  forbids 
the  thing  in  present  act,  as  well  as  in  purpose :  and 
his  manifest  conclusion  is,  not  only  that  *'  we  should 
not  touch,*'  but  that  having  touched,  *'  we  should  come 
out  from  among  them,  and  be  separate  ;*'  with  the  pro- 
mise of  a  blessing  thereupon,  that  "  God  will  receive 
us,  will  be  our  father,  and  we  his  sons  and  daughters," 
ver.  17, 18.    Why  we  should  stay  with  an  infidel  afler 
the  expense  of  all  our  hopes  can  be  but  for  a  civil  rela- 
tion; but  why  we  should  depart  from  a  seducer,  setting 
aside  the  misconstruction  of  this  place,  is  from  a  religi- 
ous necessity  of  departing.    The  worse  cause  therefore 
of  staying  (if  it  be  any  cause  at  all,  for  civil  govern- 
ment forces  it  not)  must  not  overtop  the  religious  cause 
of  separating,  executed  with  such  an  urgent  zeal,  and 
such  a  prostrate  humiliation,  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
What  God  hates  to  join,  certainly  he  cannot  love  should 
continue  joined ;  it  being  all  one  in  matter  of  ill  conse- 
quence, to  marry,  or  to  continue  married  with  an  infidel, 
save  only  so  long  as  we  wait  willingly,  and  with  a  safe 
hope.    St.  Paul  therefore  citing  here  a  command  of  the 
Lord  Almighty,  for  so  he  terms  it,  that  we  should  sepa- 
rate, cannot  have  bound  us  with  that  which  he  calls 
his  own,  whether  command  or  counsel,  that  we  should 
not  separate. 

Which  is  the  fourth  reason,  for  he  himself  takes  care 
lest  we  should  mistake  him,  ^*  but  to  the  rest  speak  I, 
not  the  Lord."  If  the  Lord  spake  not,  then  man  spake 
it,  and  man  hath  no  lordship  to  command  the  con- 
science :  yet  modem  interpreters  will  have  it  a  com- 
mand, maugre  St.  Paul  himself;  they  will  make  him  a 
prophet  like  Caiaphas,  to  speak  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
not  thinking,  nay  denying  to  think :  though  he  disa- 
vow to  have  received  it  from  the  Lord,  his  word  shall 
not  be  taken;  though  an  apostle,  he  shall  be  home 
down  in  his  own  epistle,  by  a  race  of  expositors  who 
presume  to  know  from  whom  he  spake,  better  than  he 
himself.  Paul  deposes,  that  the  Lord  speaks  not  this ; 
they,  that  the  Lord  speaks  it :  can  this  be  less  than  to 
brave  him  with  a  full-faced  contradiction  ?  Certainly 
to  such  a  violence  as  this,  for  I  cannot  call  it  an  ex- 
pounding, what  a  man  should  answer  I  know  not,  un- 
less that  if  it  be  their  pleasure  next  to  put  a  gag  into 
the  apostle's  mouth,  they  are  already  furnished  with 
a  commodious  audacity  toward  the  attempt.  Beza 
would  seem  to  shun  the  contradictory,  by  telling  us 
that  the  Lord  spake  it  not  in  person,  as  he  did  the  for- 
mer precept.  But  how  many  other  doctrines  doth  St. 
Paul  deliver,  which  the  Lord  spake  not  in  person,  and 
yet  never  uses  this  preamble  but  in  things  indifferent ! 
So  long  as  we  receive  him  for  a  messenger  of  God,  for 
him  to  stand  sorting  sentences,  what  the  Lord  spake  in 
person,  and  what  he,  not  the  Lord  in  person,  would  be 
but  a  chill  trifling,  and  his  readers  might  catch  an  ague 
the  while.  But  if  we  shall  supply  the  grammatical 
ellipsis  regularly,  and  as  we  must  in  the  same  tense, 
all  will  be  then  clear,  for  we  cannot  supply  it  thus,  to 
the  rest  I  speak,  the  Lord  spake  not ;  but  I  speak,  the 
Lord  speaks  not.    If  then  the  Lord  neither  spake  in 
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person,  nor  speaks  it  now,  the  apostle  testifjrinj^  both, 
it  follows  duly,  that  this  can  be  no  command.  For- 
sooth the  fear  is,  lest  this,  not  being  a  command,  would 
prore  an  erangelic  counsel,  and  so  make  way  for  su- 
pererogutions.  As  if  tiie  apostle  could  not  speak  his 
mind  in  things  indifferent,  as  he  doth  in  four  or  five 
several  places  of  this  chapter  with  the  like  preface  of 
not  commanding',  but  that  the  doubted  inconrenience 
of  supererofifating  must  needs  rush  in.  And  how  adds 
it  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  (for  this  also  thej  object,) 
whenas  the  apostle  by  his  christian  prudence  guides  us 
in  the  liberty  which  God  hath  left  us  to,  without  com- 
mand ?  Could  not  the  Spirit  of  God  instruct  us  by  him 
what  was  free,  as  well  as  what  was  not  ?  But  what 
need  I  more,  when  Cameron,  an  ingenuous  writer,  and 
in  high  esteem,  solidly  confutes  the  surmise  of  a  com- 
mand here,  and  among  other  words  hath  these ;  that 
"  when  Paul  speaks  as  an  apostle,  he  uses  this  form," 
The  Lord  saith,  not  I,  yer.  10;  *'  but  as  a  private  man 
he  saith,  I  speak,  not  the  Lord."  And  thus  also  all  the 
prime  fathers,  Austin,  Jerom,  and  the  rest,  understood 
this  place. 

Fifthly,  The  very  stating  of  the  question  declares 
this  to  be  no  command ;  **  If  any  brother  hath  an  un- 
believing wife,  and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  him, 
let  him  not  put  her  away."  For  the  Greek  word  awtv 
SoKtl  does  not  imply  only  her  being  pleased  to  stay,  but 
bis  being  pleased  to  let  her  stay ;  it  must  be  a  consent 
of  them  both.  Nor  can  the  force  of  this  word  be  ren- 
dered less,  without  either  much  negligence  or  iniquity 
of  him  that  otherwise  translates  it.  And  thus  the  Greek 
church  also  and  their  synods  understood  it,  who  best 
knew  what  their  own  language  meant,  as  appears  by 
jMattbieus  Monachus,  an  author  set  forth  by  Leuncla- 
vius,  and  of  antiquity  perhaps  not  inferior  to  Balsa- 
mon,  who  writes  upon  the  canons  of  the  apostles :  this 
author  in  his  chap.  *'  That  marriage  is  not  to  be  made 
with  heretics,"  thus  recites  the  second  canon  of  the 
6th  synod :  *'  As  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul  determines ; 
If  the  believing  wife  choose  to  live  with  the  unbeliev- 
ing husband,  or  the  believing  husband  with  the  unbe- 
lieving wife.  Mark,"  saith  he,  '*  how  the  apostle  here 
condescends,  if  the  believer  please  to  dwell  with  the 
unbeliever ;  so  that  if  he  please  not,  out  of  doubt  the 
marriage  is  dissolved.  And  I  am  persuaded  it  was  so 
in  the  beginning,  and  thus  preached."  And  thereupon 
gives  an  example  of  one,  who  though  not  deserted,  yet 
by  the  decree  of  Theodotus  the  patriarch  divorced  an 
onbelieving  wife.  What  therefore  depends  in  the  plain 
state  of  this  question  ou  the  consent  and  well  liking  of 
them  both  must  not  be  a  command.  Lay  next  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  11th  verse  to  the  12th,  (for  wherefore  else 
is  logic  taught  us  ?)  in  a  discreet  axiom,  as  it  can  be 
no  other  by  the  phrase ;  "  The  Lord  saith,  Let  not  the 
husband  put  away  his  wife :  but  I  say.  Let  him  not  put 
away  a  misbdieving  wife."  This  sounds  as  if  by  the 
judgment  of  Paul  a  man  might  put  away  auy  wife  but 
the  misbelieving ;  or  else  the  parts  are  not  discrete,  or 
dissentany,  for  botli  conclude  not  putting  away,  and 
consequently  in  such  a  form  the  proposition  is  ridicu- 
lous.    Of  necessity  tliercfore  the  former  part  of  this 


sentence  mast  be  conceiTed,  is  undentood,  aad  a 
granted,  that  although  the  LonI  comaMBd  lo  i 
an  infidel,  yet  I,  not  the  Lord,  eonmaiid  yoo.  ) 
give  my  judgment,  that  for  some  evangvlie  lei 
Christian  may  be  permitted  not  to  divorce  lier. 
while  we  reduce  the  brevity  of  St  Paul  to  a  | 
sense,  by  the  needful  supply  of  that  which  was  g 
between  him  and  the  Corinthians,  the  tery  logic 
speech  extracts  him  confessing,  that  the  Lord'f 
mand  lay  in  a  seeming  contrariety  to  this  bis  co 
and  that  he  meant  not  to  thrust  oat  a  command 
Lord  by  a  new  one  of  his  own,  as  one  nail  drii 
other,  but  to  release  as  from  the  rigoar  of  it, 
right  of  the  gospel,  so  far  forth  as  a  charitable 
leads  us  in  the  hope  of  winning  another  soal  ^ 
the  peril  of  losing  our  own.  For  this  is  the  g 
the  gospel,  to  teach  us  that  **  the  end  of  the  con 
ment  is  charity,"  1  Tim.  i.  not  the  drudging  out 
and  worthless  duty  forced  from  us  by  the  tax  ai 
of  so  many  letters.  This  doctrine  therefore  can 
command,  but  it  must  contradict  the  moral  la 
gospel,  and  the  apostle  himself,  both  elsewhe 
here  also  even  in  the  act  of  speaking. 

If  then  it  be  no  command,  it  must  remain  U 
permission,  and  that  not  absolute,  for  so  it  wo 
still  contrary  to  the  law,  but  with  snch  a  caul 
breaks  not  the  law,  but  as  the  manner  of  the  go 
fulfils  it  through  charity.  The  law  had  two  n 
the  one  was  ceremonial,  the  pollution  that  all  G 
were  to  the  Jews ;  this  the  vision  of  Peter  hai 
ished,  Acts  x.  and  cleansed  all  creatures  to  the 
a  Christian.  The  Corinthians  understood  not  tl 
feared  lest  dwelling  in  matrimony  with  an  nnlx 
they  were  defiled.  The  apostle  discusses  that  i 
with  an  evangelic  reason,  shewing  them  that  all 
God  heretofore  under  the  law,  not  intending  tl 
version  of  the  Gentiles,  except  some  special  one 
them  as  polluted  things  to  the  Jew,  yet  now  pur 
to  call  them  in,  he  hath  purified  them  from  tha 
uncleanucss  wherein  they  stood,  to  use  and  to  b 
in  a  pure  manner. 

For  saith  he,  **  The  unbelieving  husband  is  san 
by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctil 
the  husband,  else  were  your  children  unclean 
now  they  are  holy."  That  is,  they  are  sancti 
you,  from  that  legal  impurity  which  you  so  feai 
are  brought  iuto  a  near  capacity  to  be  holy,  if  xh 
lieve,  and  to  have  free  access  to  holy  things, 
mean  time,  as  being  God's  creatures,  a  Christia 
power  to  use  them  according  to  their  proper  use 
much  as  now, "  all  things  to  the  pure  are  become 
In  this  legal  respect  therefore  ye  need  not  do 
continue  in  marriage  with  an  unbeliever.  Thus 
also  expound  this  place,  and  Cameron  espe 
This  reason  warrants  us  only  what  we  may  do  n 
fear  of  pollution,  does  not  bind  us  that  we  most 
the  other  reason  of  the  law  to  divorce  an  infid 
moral,  the  avoiding  of  euticement  from  the  true 
This  cannot  shrink ;  but  remains  in  as  full  fo 
ever,  to  save  the  actual  Christian  from  the  sna 
misbeliever.     Vet  if  a  Christian  full  of  grace  ai 
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ipftsy  finding  the  misbelieTer  not  frowardly  af- 
,  leais  not  a  aedadng,  bat  hopes  rather  a  grain- 
bo  sees  not  that  this  moral  reason  is  not  yiolated 

divofcinif,  which  the  law  commanded  to  do,  but 
fulfilled  bj  the  excellence  of  the  gospel  working 
li  cbaritjr  ?  For  neither  the  faithful  is  seduced, 
e  unfaithful  is  either  saved,  or  with  all  discharge 
i  and  evangelic  duty  sought  to  be  saved.  But 
riwise,  if  the  infirm  Christian  shall  be  com- 
d  here  against  his  mind,  against  his  hope,  and 
t  bis  strength,  to  dwell  with  all  the  scandals, 
asebold  persecutions,  or  alluring  temptations  of 
del,  how  is  not  the  gospel  by  this  made  harsher 
le  law,  and  more  joking  ?    Therefore  the  apos- 

be  deliver  this  other  reason  why  we  need  not 
haste  put  away  an  infidel,  his  mind  misgiving 
%t  he  should  seem  to  be  the  iroposcr  of  a  new 
ind,  stays  not  for  method,  but  with  an  abrupt 
inserts  the  declaration  of  their  liberty  in  this 

9 

it  if  the  unbelieving  depart,  let  him  depart ;  a 
r  or  a  sister  is  not  nnder  bondage  in  such  cases : 
d  hath  called  us  to  peace." 
It  if  the  unbelieving  depart"]  This  cannot  be 
■ed  to  local  departure  only :  for  who  knows  not 
I  offensive  society  is  worse  than  a  forsaking  ?  If 
pose  of  cohabitation  be  to  endanger  the  life,  or 
■science,  Beza  himself  is  half  persuaded,  that 
If  purchase  to  the  faithful  person  the  same  free- 
■ia  desertion  may;  and  so  Gerard  and  others 
he  cites.  If  therefore  he  depart  in  affection  ;  if 
art  from  giving  hope  of  his  conversion ;  if  he 
I,  or  scoff  at 'religion,  seduce  or  tempt;  if  he 
ioabtless  not  the  weak  only,  but  the  strong  may 
lim :  if  not  for  fear,  yet  for  the  dignity's  sake  of 
0,  which  cannot  be  liable  to  all  base  affronts, 

for  the  worshipping  of  a  civil  marriage.  I 
lerefore  **  departing  "  to  be  as  large  as  the  nega- 
heing  well  pleased :  that  is,  if  he  be  not  pleased 

present  to  live  lovingly,  quietly,  inoffensively, 
say  give  good  hope ;  which  appears  well  by  tiiat 
follows. 

bmther  or  a  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such 
^  If  St.  Paul  provide  seriously  against  the  bon- 
•f  a  Christian,  it  is  not  the  only  bondage  to  live 
ried  for  a  deserting  infidel,  but  to  endure  his 
ee  intolerably,  to  bear  indignities  against  his  re- 
in words  or  deeds,  to  be  wearied  with  seduce- 
,  to  have  idolatries  and  superstitions  ever  before 
ss,  to  be  tormented  with  impure  and  prophane 
lation ;  this  most  needs  be  bondage  to  a  Chris- 
is  this  left  ]dl  unprovided  for,  without  remedy, 
dom  granted  ?  Undoubtedly  no ;  for  the  apostle 
it  further  to  be  considered  with  prudence,  what 
ge  a  brother  or  sister  is  not  under,  not  only  in 
,  but  as  he  speaks  himself  plurally,  **  in  such 


•at  God  hath  called  us  to  peace."]  Tq  peace,  not 
adage,  not  to  brabbles  and  contentions  with  him 
is  not  pleased  to  live  peaceably,  as  marriage  and 
itianity  require.    And  where  strife  arises  from  a 


cause  hopeless  to  be  allayed  j  what  better  way  to  peace 
than  by  separating  that  which  is  ill  joined  P  It  is  not 
divorce  that  first  breaks  the  peace  of  a  family,  as  some 
fondly  comment  on  this  place,  but  it  is  peace  already 
broken,  which,  when  other  cures  fail,  can  only  be  re- 
stored to  the  faultless  person  by  a  necessary  divorce. 
And  St.  Paul  here  warrants  us  to  seek  peace,  rather 
than  to  remain  in  bondage.  If  God  hath  called  us  to 
peace,  why  should  we  not  follow  him  ?  why  should  we 
miserably  stay  in  perpetual  discord  under  a  servitude 
not  required  ? 

*'  For  what  knowest  thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou  shalt 
save  thy  husband,"  &c.]  St.  Paul  having  thus  cleared 
himself,  not  to  go  about  the  mining  of  our  christian 
liberty,  not  to  cast  a  snare  upon  us,  which  to  do 
he  so  much  hated,  returns  now  to  the  second  reason  of 
that  law,  to  put  away  an  infidel  for  fear  of  seducement, 
which  he  does  not  here  contradict  with  a  command  now 
to  venture  that ;  but  if  neither  the  infirmity  of  the  Chris- 
tian, nor  the  streng^  of  the  unbeliever,  be  feared,  but 
hopes  appearing  that  he  may  be  won,  he  judges  it  no 
breaking  of  that  law,  though  the  believer  be  permitted 
to  forbear  divorce,  and  can  abide,  without  the  peril  of 
seducement,  to  ofier  the  charity  of  a  salvation  to  wife 
or  husband,  which  is  the  fulfilling,  not  the  transgress- 
ing, of  that  law  ;  and  well  worth  the  undertaking  with 
much  hazard  and  patience.  For  what  knowest  thou, 
whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  wife  that  is,  till  all  means 
convenient  and  possible  with  discretion  and  probabi- 
lity, as  human  things  are,  have  been  used.  For 
Christ  himself  sends  not  our  hope  on  pilgrimage  to 
the  world's  end ;  but  sets  it  bounds,  beyond  which  we 
need  not  wait  on  a  brother,  much  less  on  an  infidel. 
If  after  such  a  time  we  may  count  a  professing  Chris- 
tian no  better  than  a  heathen,  after  less  time  perhaps 
we  may  cease  to  hope  of  a  heathen,  that  be  will  turn 
Christian.  Otherwise,  to  bind  us  harder  than  tlie 
law,  and  tell  us  we  are  not  under  bondage,  is  mere 
mockery.  If,  till  the  unbeliever  please  to  part,  we 
may  not  stir  from  the  house  of  our  bondage,  then 
certain  this  our  liberty  is  not  grounded  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Christ,  but  in  the  pleasure  of  a  miscreant. 
What  knows  the  loyal  husband,  whether  he  may  not 
save  the  adulteress.'*  he  is  not  therefore  bound  to  re- 
ceive her.  What  knows  the  wife,  but  she  may  re- 
claim her  husband  M-ho  hath  deserted  her.^  Yet  the 
reformed  churches  do  not  enjoin  her  to  wait  longer 
than  afler  the  contempt  of  an  ecclesiastical  summons. 
Beza  himself  here  befriends  us  with  a  remarkable 
speech,  "  What  could  be  firmly  constituted  in  human 
matters,  if  under  pretence  of  expecting  grace  from 
above,  it  $^ould  be  never  lawful  for  us  to  seek  our 
right  ?"  And  yet  in  other  cases  not  less  reasonable  to 
obtain  a  most  just  and  needful  remedy  by  divorce,  he 
turns  the  innocent  party  to  a  task  of  prayers  beyond 
the  multitude  of  beads  and  rosaries,  to  beg  the  gift  of 
chastity  in  recompense  of  an  injurious  marriage.  But 
the  apostle  is  evident  enough,  "  we  are  not  under 
bondage;"  trusting  that  he  writes  to  those  who  are 
not  ignorant  what  bondage  is,  to  let  supercilious  de- 
terminers cheat  them  of  their   freedom.     God   hath 
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called  us  to  peace,  and  so  doubtless  hatli  Icfl  in  our 
bands  how  to  obtain  it  seasonably :  if  it  be  not  our  own 
choice  to  sit  ever  like  novices  wretchedly  servile. 

Thus  much  the  apostle  in  this  question  between 
Christian  and  pagan,  to  us  now  of  little  use ;  yet  sup- 
posing it  written  for  our  instruction,  as  it  may  be  rightly 
appli^,  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  diiTerence  between  a 
true  belieTer  and  a  heretic,  or  any  one  truly  religious 
either  deserted  or  seeking  divorce  from  any  one  grossly 
erroneous  or  prophane,  may  be  referred  hither.  For 
St.  Paul  leaves  us  here  the  solution  not  of  this  case 
only,  which  little  concerns  us,  but  of  such  like  cases, 
which  may  occur  to  us.  For  where  the  reasons  directly 
square,  who  can  forbid  why  the  verdict  should  not  be 
the  same  ?  But  this  tlie  common  writers  allow  us  not. 
And  yet  from  this  text,  which  in  plain  words  give  liberty 
to  none,  unless  deserted  by  an  infidel,  they  collect  the 
same  freedom,  though  the  desertion  be  not  for  religion, 
which,  as  I  conceive,  they  need  not  do;  but  may, 
without  straining,  reduce  it  to  the  cause  of  fornication. 
For  first,  they  confess  that  desertion  is  seldom  without 
a  just  suspicion  of  adultery:  next,  it  is  a  breach  of 
marriage  in  the  same  kind,  and  in  some  sort  worse : 
for  adultery,  though  it  give  to  another,  yet  it  bereaves 
not  all ;  but  the  deserter  wholly  denies  all  right,  and 
makes  one  flesh  twain,  which  is  counted  the  absolutest 
breach  of  matrimony,  and  causes  the  other,  as  much  as 
in  him  lies,  to  commit  sin,  by  being  so  left.  Never- 
theless, those  reasons,  which  they  bring  of  establishing 
by  this  place  the  like  liberty  firom  any  desertion,  arc 
fair  and  solid  :  and  if  the  thing  be  lawful,  and  can  be 
proved  so,  more  ways  than  one,  so  much  the  safer. 
Their  arguments  I  shall  here  recite,  and  that  they  may 
not  come  idle,  shall  use  them  to  make  good  the  like 
freedom  to  divorce  for  other  causes ;  and  that  we  arc 
no  more  under  bondage  to  any  heinous  default  against 
the  main  onds  of  matriraon}-,  than  to  a  desertion :  first 
they  allege  that  1  to  Tim.  v.  8,  "  If  any  provide  not 
for  those  of  his  own  house,  be  hath  denied  the  faith, 
and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  But  a  deserter,  say  they, 
"  can  have  no  care  of  them  who  are  most  his  own ; 
therefore  the  deserted  party  is  not  less  to  be  righted 
against  such  a  one,  than  against  an  infidel."  With  the 
same  evidence  I  argue,  that  man  or  wife,  who  hates  in 
wedlock,  is  perpetually  unsociable,  unpeaccful,  or  un- 
duteous,  either  not  being  able,  or  not  willing  to  perform 
what  the  main  ends  of  marriage  demand  in  help  and 
solace,  cannot  be  said  to  care  for  who  should  be  dearest 
in  the  house ;  therefore  is  worse  than  an  infidel  in  both 
regards,  eitlier  in  undertaking  a  duty  which  he  cannot 
perform,  to  the  undeserved  and  unspeakable  injury  of 
the  other  party  s(»  defrauded  and  betrayed,  or  not  j)er- 
forminsr  what  he  hath  undertaken,  whenas  he  may  or 
might  have,  to  the  perjury  of  himself,  more  irreligious 
than  heathenism.  The  blameless  person  therefore  hath 
as  good  a  plea  to  sue  out  his  delivery  from  this  bond- 
age, as  from  the  desertion  of  an  infidel.  Since  most 
writers  cannot  but  grant  that  desertion  is  not  only  a 
local  absence,  but  an  intolerable  society;  or  if  they 
grant  it  not,  the  reasons  of  St.  Paul  grant  it,  with  as 
much  leave  as  they  grant  to  enlarge  a  particular  free- 


dom from  paganism,  into  a  general  fieedoi 
desertion.  Secondly,  they  rcaaon  ftoni  tin 
either  fact,  *'  the  same  loss  redomids  to  the 
a  Christian,  as  by  an  infidel,  the  aune  peri 
tion."  .  And  I  in  like  manner  affirm,  that  ii 
free  persons  may  be  allowed  to  know  what 
their  own  loss,  the  same  loss  and  diseonten 
disquiet,  with  continual  misery  and  tempta 
in  the  company,  or  better  called  the  persec 
unfit,  or  an  unpeaceable  consort,  than  by  hi 
For  then  the  deserted  may  enjoj  himself  at 
he  who  deserts  is  more  favound>le  to  the  ] 
his  presence  afflicts,  than  that  importunate  tJ 
is  and  will  be  ever  conversant  before  the  e 
and  individual  vexation.  As  for  those  who 
urge  it  no  loss  to  marriage,  no  desertion,  so 
flesh  is  present,  and  offers  a  benevolence  th 
is  justly  hated  ;  I  am  not  of  that  vulgar  a: 
suasion,  to  think  such  forced  embracemen 
worth  the  honour,  or  the  humanity  of  m: 
far  beneath  the  soul  of  a  rational  and  fre 
Thirdly,  they  say,  '^  It  is  not  the  infidelity 
serter,  but  the  desertion  of  the  infidel,  fron 
apostle  gives  this  fireedom :"  and  I  join,  th: 
tie  could  as  little  require  our  subjection  to  i 
injurious  bondage  present,  as  to  an  infidel ; 
free  us  firom  that  which  is  an  eril  by  being  > 
not  from  that  which  is  an  inmate,  and  in 
evil,  argues  an  improvident  and  careles 
And  thus  all  occasions,  which  way  soevei 
are  not  unofficious  to  administer  something 
conduce  to  explain  or  to  defend  the  asserl 
book  touching  divorce.  I  complain  of  n 
that  it  is  indeed  too  copious  to  be  the  matt 
pute,  or  a  defence,  rather  to  be  yielded,  as 
ages,  a  thing  of  common  reason,  not  of  c 
What  have  I  left  to  say  ?  I  fear  to  be  more  > 
such  a  perspicuity  as  this ;  lest  I  should  s 
teach,  but  to  upbraid  the  dulness  of  an  i 
commune  with  reason  in  men,  but  to  deplc 
of  reason  from  among  men  :  this  only,  a 
want  of  more  to  say,  is  the  limit  of  my  disc 

Who  among  the  fathers  have  interpreted  th 
Christ  concerning  divorce,  as  is  here  t 
and  what  the  civil  law  of  chrittiatt  empt 
primitive  church  determined. 

Although  testimony  be  in  logic  an  arguno 
called  "  inartificial,"  and  doth  not  solidly  fet 
by  multiplicity  of  authors,  nor  argue  a  thi 
the  few  that  hold  so  ;  yet  seeing  most  niei 
youth  so  accustom,  as  not  to  scan  reasfm,  n< 
apprehend  it,  but  to  trust  for  that  the  name 
hers  of  such,  as  have  got,  and  many  times  un 
the  re]mtation  among  them  to  know  mac 
cau5^  there  is  a  vulgar  also  of  teachers, 
blindly  by  whom  they  fancy  led.  as  th^ 
people,  it  will  not  be  amiss  for  them  who 
list  themselves  uikKt  this  weaker  sort,  an( 
thorities,  to  take  notice  that  this  opinion,  wh 
hath  been  favoured,  and  bv  some  of  tbo; 
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who  in  their  time  were  able  to  carry  what  they  taug^ht, 
had  they  urged  it,  thmugh  all  christeudom  ;  or  to 
have  left  it  such  a  credit  with  all  g^ood  men,  as  they 
who  could  not  boldly  use  the  opinion,  would  have 
feared  to  censure  it.  But  since  by  his  appointment  on 
whom  the  times  and  seasons  wait,  every  point  of  doc- 
trine is  not  fatal  to  be  thoroughly  siAed  out  in  every 
age ;  it  will  be  enough  forme  to  find,  that  the  thoughts 
of  wisest  heads  heretofore,  and  hearts  no  less  reverenced 
ftr  devotion,  have  tended  this  way,  and  contributed  their 
lot  in  some  gtXMl  measure  towards  this  which  hath  been 
hne  attained.  Others  of  them,  and  modem  especially, 
fcave  been  as  full  in  the  assertion,  though  not  so  full 
in  the  reason ;  so  that  either  in  this  regard,  or  in  the 
fcrmer,  I  shall  be  manifest  in  a  middle  fortune  to  meet 
the  praise  or  dispraise  of  being  something  first. 

But  I  defer  not  what  I  undertook  to  shew,  that  in 
the  church  both  primitive  and  reformed,  the  words  of 
Christ  hare  been  understood  to  grant  divorce  for  other 
Muses  than  adultery ;  and  that  the  word  fornication  in 
■arriage  hath  a  larger  sense  than  that  commonly  sup- 
yoafd. 

Justin  Martyr  in  his  fiist  Apology,  written  within 
ifty  years  after  St  John  died,  relates  a  story  which 
Eoehius  transcribes,  that  a  certain  matron  of  Rome, 
tkft  wife  of  a  vicious  husband,  herself  also  formerly 
vieioas,  bnt  converted  to  the  faith,  and  persuading  the 
■■e  to  her  husband,  at  least  the  amendment  of  his 
wicked  life;  upon  his  not  yielding  to  her  daily  en- 
toottes  and  persuasions  in  this  behalf,  procured  by  law 
li  he  divorced  from  him.  This  was  neither  for  adultery, 
■or  desertion,  but  as  the  relation  says,  "  esteeming  it 
a  ngodly  thing  to  be  the  consort  of  bed  with  him, 
wbo  against  the  law  of  nature  and  of  right  sought  out 
▼nluptunus  ways.^*  Suppose  he  endeavoured  some  un- 
■atnral  abuse,  as  the  Greek  admits  that  meaning,  it 
cannot  yet  be  called  adultery;  it  therefore  could  be 
thought  vkortliy  of  divorce  no  otherwise  than  as  eqni- 
valeot,  or  worse ;  and  other  vices  will  appear  in  other 
refpe^t^  as  much  divorcive.  Next,  it  is  said  her  friends 
advised  her  to  stay  a  while;  and  what  reason  gave 
tbfry  ?  not  because  they  held  unlawful  what  she  pur- 
|«««>d.  hut  because  they  thought  she  might  longer  yet 
hvp^  bis  rop'^ntance  She  obeyed,  till  the  man  going 
•o  AL^xandria,  and  from  thence  reported  to  grow  still 
mnrt  inijienitent,  not  for  any  adultery  or  desertion, 
wbtrc-of  iii-ither  can  be  gathered,  but  saitli  the  Martyr, 
and  speak«»  it  like  one  approving,  **  lest  she  should  be 
partalrr  of  his  unrighteous  and  ungodly  deeds,  reraain- 
iBg  in  wedlock,  the  communion  of  bed  and  hoard  with 
•och  a  ]>er5on,  she  left  him  by  a  lawful  divorce.''  This 
cannot  but  give  us  the  judgment  of  the  church  in 
tiMJU  pure  and  next  to  apostolic  times.  For  how  else 
eoold  the  woman  have  been  permitted,  or  here  not  re- 
prebeuHed?  and  if  a  wife  might  then  do  this  without 
Rproof,    a   husband   certainly  might  no  less,  if  not 


Tcrtullian  in  the  same  age,  writing  his  fourth  Book 
against  Marcion,  witnesses  **  that  Christ,  by  his  an- 
swer to  the  Pharisees,  protected  the  constitution  of 
Hoses  as  his  own,  and  directed  the  institution  of  the 


Creator,"  for  I  alter  not  his  Cartliaginian  phrase ;  "  he 
excused  rather  than  destroyed  the  constitution  of  Moses; 
I  say,  he  forbid  conditionally,  if  any  one  therefore  put 
away,  that  he  may  marry  another :  so  that  if  he  pro- 
hibited conditionally,  then  not  wholly :  and  what  he 
forbad  not  wholly,  he  permitted  otherwise,  where  the 
cause  ceases  for  which  he  prohibited :"  that  is,  when  a 
man  makes  it  not  the  cause  of  his  putting  away,  merely 
that  he  may  marry  again.  "  Christ  teaches  not  con- 
trary to  Moses,  tiic  justice  of  divorce  hath  Christ  tlie 
asserter:  he  would  not  have  marriage  separate,  nor 
kept  with  ignominy,  permitting  then  a  divorce ; "  and 
guesses  that  this  vehemence  of  our  Saviour's  sentence 
was  chiefly  bent  against  Herod,  as  was  cited  before. 
Which  leaves  it  evident  how  Tertullian  interpreted  this 
prohibition  of  our  Saviour  :  for  whereas  the  text  is, 
**  Whosoever  putteth  away,  and  marricth  another," 
wherefore  should  Tertullian  explain  it,  *'  Whosoever 
putteth  away  that  he  may  marry  another,"  but  to  sig- 
nify his  opinion,  that  our  Saviour  did  not  forbid  di- 
vorce from  an  unworthy  yoke,  but  forbid  the  malice  or 
the  lust  of  a  needless  change,  and  chiefly  those  plotted 
divorces  then  in  use .'' 

Origen  in  the  next  century  testifies  to  have  known 
certain  who  had  the  government  of  churches  in  bis 
time,  who  permitted  some  to  marry,  while  yet  their 
former  husbands  lived,  and  excuses  the  deed,  as  done 
'*  not  wiUiout  cause,  though  without  Scripture,"  which 
confirms  that  cause  not  to  be  adultery ;  for  how  then 
was  it  against  Scripture  that  they  married  again  P  And 
a  little  beneath,  for  I  cite  his  seventh  homily  on  Mat- 
thew, saith  he,  '*  to  endure  faults  worse  than  adultery 
and  furnication,  seems  a  thing  unreasonable  ; "  and 
disputes  therefore  that  Christ  did  not  speak  by  "  way 
of  precept,  hut  as  it  were  expounding."  By  which  and 
the  like  speeches,  Origen  declares  his  mind,  far  from 
tliinking  that  our  Saviour  confined  all  the  causes  oi 
divorce  to  actual  a<Iultery. 

Jjactantius,  of  the  age  that  succeeded,  speaking  of 
this  matter  in  the  6th  of  his  **  Institutions,"  hath  these 
words :  "  But  lest  any  think  he  may  circumscribe  di- 
vine precepts,  let  this  be  added,  that  nil  misinterpret- 
ing, and  occasion  of  fraud  or  death  may  be  removed, 
he  commits  adulter)'  who  nianios  the  divorced  wife ; 
and  besides  the  crime  of  adultery,  divorces  a  wife  that 
he  may  marry  another."  To  divorce  and  marry  another, 
and  to  divorce  that  he  may  marry  another,  arc  two  dif- 
ferent  things ;  and  imply  that  l.actantius  thought  not 
this  place  the  forbidding  of  all  necessary  divorce,  but 
such  only  as  proceeded  from  tlie  wanton  desire  of  a 
future  clioice,  not  from  the  burden  of  a  present  afllietion. 

About  this  time  the  council  of  Eliheris  in  Spain  de- 
creed  the  husband  excommunicate,  *^  if  he  kept  his  wife 
being  an  adulteress;  but  if  he  left  her,  he  uiiglit  after 
ten  years  be  received  into  communion,  if  he  retained 
her  any  while  in  his  house  after  the  adultery  known." 
The  council  of  Neoc«*saria,  in  the  year  314,  decreed. 
That  if  tlie  wife  of  any  laic  were  convicted  of  adultery, 
that  man  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  ministry :  if 
after  ordination  it  were  committed,  he  was  to  divorce 
her ;  if  not  he  could  not  hold  his  ministry.     The  coun- 
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cil  of  Nantes  condemned  in  seven  years'  penance  the 
husband,  that  would  reconcile  with  an  adulteress.  But 
how  proves  this  that  other  causes  may  divorce  ?  It 
proves  thus :  There  can  be  but  two  causes  why  these 
councils  cnj(»ined  so  strictly  the  divorcing  of  an  adul- 
teress, either  as  an  offender  against  God,  or  against  the 
husband ;  in  the  latter  respect  they  could  not  impose 
on  him  to  divorce ;  for  everv  man  is  the  master  of  his 
own  forgiveness;  who  shall  hinder  him  to  pardon  tlie 
injuries  done  against  himself?  It  follows  therefore, 
that  the  divorce  of  an  adulteress  was  commanded  by 
these  three  councils,  as  it  was  a  sin  against  God  ;  and 
by  all  consequence  they  could  not  but  believe  that 
other  sins  as  heinous  might  with  equal  justice  be  the 
ground  of  a  divorce. 

Basil  in  his  73d  rule,  as  Chamier  numbers  it,  thus 
determines ;  "  That  divorce  ought  not  to  be,  unless  for 
adultery,  or  the  hinderance  to  a  godly  life."  What  doth 
this  but  proclaim  aloud  more  causes  of  divorce  than 
adultery,  if  by  other  sins  l>esides  this,  in  wife  or  hus- 
band, the  godliness  of  the  better  person  may  be  certainly 
hindered  and  endangered  ? 

Epiphanius  no  less  ancient,  writing  against  heretics, 
and  therefore  should  himself  be  orthodoxal  above  oUiers, 
acquaints  us  in  his  second  book,  Tom.  I,  not  that  his 
private  persuasion  was,  but  that  the  whole  church  in 
his  time  generally  thought  other  causes  of  divorce  law- 
ful besides  adultery,  as  comprehended  under  that 
name :  "  If,"  saith  he, "  a  divorce  happen  for  any  cause, 
either  fiimication  or  adultery,  or  any  heinous  fault,  the 
word  of  God  blames  not  either  the  man  or  wife  marry- 
ing again,  nor  cuts  them  off  from  the  congregation,  or 
from  life,  but  bears  with  the  infirmity;  not  that  he 
may  keep  both  wives,  but  that  leaving  the  former  he 
may  be  lawfully  joined  to  the  latter :  the  holy  word, 
ami  the  holy  church  of  God,  commiserates  this  man, 
especially  if  he  be  otherwise  of  gtMul  conversation,  and 
live  according  to  God's  law."  This  place  is  clearer  than 
exposition,  and  needs  no  comment. 

Ambrose,  on  the  16th  of  Luke,  teaches  "  that  all 
wedlock  is  not  God's  joining :"  and  to  the  19th  of  Prov. 
**  That  a  wife  is  prepared  of  the  Lonl,"  as  the  old  Latin 
translates  it,  he  answers,  that  the  Septuagint  renders 
it,  *'  a  wife  is  fitted  by  the  Lord,  and  tempered  to  a  kind 
of  harmony;  and  where  that  harmony  is,  there  God 
joins ;  where  it  is  not,  there  dissension  reigns,  which 
is  not  from  God,  for  God  is  love."  This  he  brings  to 
prove  the  marrying  of  Christian  with  Gentile  to  be  no 
marriage,  and  consequently  divorced  without  sin :  but 
he  who  sees  not  this  argument  how  plainly  it  serves  to 
divorce  any  untunable,  or  unatonable  matrimony,  sees 
little.  On  the  first  to  tlie  Cor.  vii.  he  grants  a  woman 
may  leave  her  husband  not  only  for  fornication,  "  but 
for  apostacy,  and  inverting  nature,  tliough  not  marry 
again ;  but  the  man  may ;"  here  are  causes  of  divorce 
assigned  other  than  adultery.  And  going  on,  he  affirms, 
"  that  the  cause  of  God  is  greater  than  the  cause  of 
matrimony ;  that  the  reverence  of  wedlock  is  not  due 
to  him  who  hates  the  author  thereof;  that  no  matri- 
mony is  firm  without  devotion  to  God  ;  that  dishonour 
done  to  Go<]  acquits  the  other  being  deserted  from  tlic 


bond  of  matrimony ;  that  the  faith  of  marriage  is  not 
to  be  kept  with  such."  If  these  contorted  sentencei 
be  aught  worth,  it  is  not  the  desertion  that  breab 
what  is  broken,  but  the  impiety ;  and  who  then  may  not 
for  that  cause  better  divorce,  than  tarry  to  be  deserted? 
or  these  grave  savings  of  St.  Ambrose  are  but  knacks. 

Jerom  on  the  I9th  of  Matthew  explains,  that  for  the 
cause  of  fornication,  or  the  "  suspicion  thereof,  a  msa 
may  freely  divoree."  What  can  breed  that  sospickm, 
but  sundry  faults  leading  tliat  way  ?  By  Jerom's  con- 
sent therefore  divoree  is  free  not  only  for  actual  sdol- 
tcry,  but  for  any  cause  that  may  incline  a  wise  nsn  In 
the  just  suspicion  thereof. 

Austin  also  must  be  remembered  among  those  whs 
hold,  that  this  instance  of  fornication  gives  equal  bh 
fcrencc  to  other  faults  equally  hateful,  for  which  Is 
divorce :  and  therefore  in  his  books  to  Pollentins  hs 
disputes,  *'  that  infidelity,  as  being  a  greater  sin  than 
adultery,  ought  so  much  the  rather  cause  a  divorce.". 
And  on  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  under  ihe  name  tlj^ 
fornication,  will  have  *'  idolatry,  or  any  harmful  snpn*^ 
stition,"  contained,  which  are  not  thought  to  dii 
matrimony  so  directly  as  some  other  obstinacies 
disaffcctions,  more  against  the  daily  duties  of 
covenant,  and  in  the  Eastern  tongues  not  unfireqi 
called  fornication,  as  hath  been  shewn.  **  Hence  isi 
derstood,"  saith  he,  ^*  that  not  only  for  bodily 
tion,  but  for  that  which  draws  the  mind  from 
law,  and  foully  corrupts  it,  a  man  may  without 
put  away  his  wife,  and  a  wife  her  husband ; 
the  Lord  excepts  the  cause  of  fornication,  which 
cation  we  are  constrained  to  interpret  in  a 
sense."  And  in  the  first  book  of  his  **  Reti 
chap.  16,  he  retracts  not  this  his  opinion,  but 
mends  it  to  serious  consideration;  and  explain 
he  counted  not  there  all  sin  to  be  fornication,  htX 
more  detestable  s(»rt  of  sins.  The  cause  of 
therefore  is  not  in  this  discourse  newly  inl 
signify  other  faults  infringing  the  duties  of 
besides  adultery. 

Lastly,  the  council  of  Agatha  in  the  year  606^ 
25,  decreed,  that  "  if  laymen  who  divorced 
some  great  fault,  or  giving  no  probable  cause,  i 
divorced,  that  they  might  marry  some  unlawful 
or  some  other  man's,  if  before  the  provincial 
were  made  acquainted,  or  judgment  passed,  thcj] 
sumed    this,   excommunication     was    the 
Whence  it  follows,  that  if  the  cause  of  divona 
some  great  offence,  or  that  they  gave  probable 
for  what  they  did,  and  did  not  therefore  divoieebl 
tliey  might  presume  with  some  unlawful 
what  was  another  man's,  the  censure  of  chi 
tiiose  days  did  not  touch  them. 

Thus  having  alleged  enough  to  shew,  afier 
manner  tlie  primitive  church  for  above  500  ytm 
derstood  our  Saviour^s  words  touching  divorce^  I 
now,  with  a   lal>our  less  dispersed,  and  mom 
patched,  bring  under  view  what  the  civil  law  iJ 
times  constituted  about  this  matter:  I  saj  lb 
law,  which  is  the  honour  of  every  true  civiliu  t 
for,  ratlicr  than  to  count  that  for  law,  which  tk 
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fical  canon  bad  enthralled  them  to,  and  instead  of  in- 
teiiMretinga  generous  and  elegant  law,  made  them  the 
dfidgea  of  a  blockish  Rubric. 

Tbcodosius  and  Valentinian,  pious  emperors  both, 
oidanied  that,  **  as  by  consent  lawful  marriages  were 
■ade,  so  by  consent,  but  not  without  the  bill  of  di- 
vorce, thej  might  be  dissolved ;  and  to  dissolve  was 
ike  more  difficolt,  only  in  favour  of  the  children."    We 
tee  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  that  age,  one  of  the  purest 
aad  leamedest  since  Christ,  conceived  no  hinderance 
B  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  but  that  a  divorce,  mutu- 
ally consented,  might  be  suffered  by  the  law,  especially 
if  there  were  no  children,  or  if  there  were,  careful  pro- 
vinon  was  made.   And  further  saith  that  law,  (suppos- 
ing there  wanted  the  consent  of  eitlier,)  **  We  design 
Ae  canses  of  divorce  by  this  most  wholesome  law ;  for 
forbid  the  dissolving  of  marriage  without  just 
so  we  desire  that  a  husband  or  a  wife  distressed 
kf  some  adverse  necessity,  should  be  freed  though  by 
■  nah^ypy,  yet  a  necessary  relief."    What  dram  of 
liriom  or  religion  (for  charity  is  the  truest  religion) 
Mid  there  be  in  that  knowing  age,  which  is  not  vir- 
Ifefliy  sammed  up  in  this  most  just  law  ?    As  for  those 
christian  emperors,  from  Constantine  the  first  of 
finding^  the  Roman  law  in  this  point  so  answer- 
ilk  to  the  Mosaic,  it  might  be  the  likeliest  cause  why 
Acj  altered  nothing  to  restraint ;  but  if  aught,  rather 
J  J  for  the  help  and  consideration  of  the  weaker 
•Bootding  as  the  gospel  seems  to  make  the  wife 
B  cfwl  to  her  husband  in  these  conjugal  respects, 
Ae  law  of  Moses  doth.      Therefore  '*  if  a  man 
V  absent  from  his  wife  four  years,  and  in  that  space 
heaid  of,  though  gone  to  war  in  the  service  of  the 
she  might  divorce,  and  marry  another,  by  the 
of  Constantine  to  Dalmatius,  Cod.  1.  5,  tit.  17. 
Aad  thb  was  an  age  of  tiie  church,  both  ancient  and 
cried  up  still  for  the  most  fluurisliiug  in  knowledge 
Md  pious  government  since  the  apostles.     But  to  re- 
tmn  to  thi»  law  of  llieodosius,  with  this  observation 
Ij  the  way,  that  still  as  the  church  corrupted,  as  the 
deigj  grew  more  ignorant,  and  yet  more  usurping  on 
Ae  magistrate,  who  also  now  declined,  so  still  divorce 
more  restrained ;  though  certainly  if  better  times 
iittinl    the  thing  that  worse   times  restrained,  it 
wsild  not  weakly  argue  that  tlie  permission  was  bet- 
ICT.  and  the  restraint  worse.     This  law  therefore  of 
Tkcodosius,  wiser  in  this  than  the  must  of  his  succes- 
it  Mn,  though  no  wiser  than  God  and  Moses,  reduced 
,.  Ae  canses  of  divorce  to  a  certain  number,  which  by 
r  Ae  judicial  law  of  God,  and  all  recorded  humanity, 
f  woe  left  before  to  the  breast  of  each  husband,  provided 
ir  Aat  the  dismixs  was  not  without  reasonable  conditions 
'  to  the  wife.     But  this  was  a  restraint  not  yet  come  to 
'  ciirem«>.     For  besides  adultery,  and  that  not  only  ac- 
ml,  but  suitpected  by  many  signs  there  set  down,  any 
I   iMh  equally  punishable  with  adulter}',  or  equally  in- 
,  might  be  the  cause  of  a  divorce.    Which  in- 
■i  how  the  wisest  of  those  ages  understood  that 
^^  fhee  in  Ae  gospel,  whereby  not  the  pilfering  of  a  be- 
imlence  was  considered  as  the  main  and  only  breach 
if  vcdkick,  as  u  now  Aought,  but  the  breach  of  lovr 


and  peace,  a  more  holy  union  than  that  of  the  flesh  ; 
and  the  dignity  of  an  honest  person  was  rcganled  not 
to  1)0  held  in  bondage  with  one  whose  ignominy  was 
infectious.  To  this  purpose  was  constituted  Cod. 
1.  5,  tit  17,  and  Authent.  collat.  4,  tit.  i.  Novell.  22, 
where  Justinian  added  three  causes  more.  In  the  117 
Novell,  most  of  the  same  causes  are  allowed,  but  the 
liberty  of  divorcing  by  consent  is  repealed :  but  by 
whom  ?  by  Justinian,  not  a  wiser,  not  a  more  religious 
emperor  than  eitlier  of  the  former,  but  noted  by  judi- 
cious writers  for  his  fickle  head  in  making  and  unmak- 
ing laws;  and  how  Proco])ius, a  good  historian,  and  a 
counsellor  of  state  then  living,  deciphers  him  in  his 
other  actions,  I  willingly  omit.  Nor  was  the  church 
then  in  better  case,  but  had  the  corruption  of  a  hundred 
declining  years  swept  on  it,  when  the  statute  of  "  Con- 
sent "  was  called  in  ;  which,  as  I  said,  gives  us  every 
way  more  reason  to  suspect  this  restraint,  more  than 
that  liberty  :  which  therefore  in  the  reign  of  Justin, 
the  succeeding  emperor,  was  recalled,  Novell.  140,  and 
established  with  a  preface  more  wise  and  christianly 
than  for  those  times,  declaring  the  necessity  to  restore 
that  Theodosian  law,  if  no  other  means  of  reconcile- 
ment could  be  found.  And  by  whom  this  law  was  ab- 
rogated, or  how  long  after,  I  do  not  find ;  but  that  those 
other  causes  remained  in  force  as  long  as  the  Greek 
empire  subsisted,  and  were  assented  to  by  that  church, 
is  to  be  read  in  the  canons  and  edicts  compared  by 
Photius  the  patriarch,  with  the  avertiments  of  Balsa- 
mon  and  Mattheeus  Monachus  thereon. 

But  long  before  those  days,  Leo,  the  son  of  Basilius 
Macedo,  reigning  about  the  year  886,  and  for  his  ex- 
cellent wisdom  sumamed  the  "Philosopher,"  consti- 
tuted, "  that  in  case  of  madness,  the  husband  might 
divorce  after  three  years,  the  wife  after  five."  Constit. 
liCon.  11 1, 1 12.  This  declares  how  he  expounded  our 
Saviour,  and  derived  his  reasons  from  the  institution, 
which  in  his  preface  with  great  eloquence  are  set  down ; 
whereof  a  passage  or  two  may  give  some  proof,  though 
better  not  divided  from  the  rest.  "  There  is  not,"  sailh 
he, "  a  thing  more  necessary  to  preserve  mankind,  than 
the  help  given  him  from  his  own  rib;  both  God  and 
nature  so  teaching  us :  which  doing  so,  it  was  requi- 
site that  the  providence  of  law,  or  if  any  other  care 
be  to  the  good  of  man,  should  teach  and  ordain  those 
things  which  are  to  the  help  and  comfort  of  married 
persons,  and  confirm  the  end  of  marriage  purposed 
in  the  beginning,  not  tliose  things  which  afi^ict  and 
bring  perpetual  misery  to  them."  Then  answers  the 
objection,  that  they  arc  one  flesh  ;  "If  matrimony 
had  held  so  as  God  ordained  it,  he  were  wicked 
that  would  dissolve  it.  But  if  we  respect  this  in  ma- 
trimony, that  it  be  contracted  to  the  good  of  both, 
how  shall  he,  who  for  some  great  evil  feared,  ])ersuades 
not  to  marry  though  contracted,  not  persuade  to  un- 
marry,  if  after  marria«,^e  a  calamity  befall  ?  Should  we 
bid  beware  lest  any  fall  into  an  evil,  and  leave  him 
helpless  who  by  human  erroiir  is  fallen  therein  .'*  This 
were  as  if  we  should  use  remedies  to  prevent  a  disease, 
but  let  the  sick  die  without  remedy."  The  rest  will  be 
worth  reading  in  the  author. 
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And  thus  we  haye  the  juds^meiit  first  of  primitiTe  fa- 
thers ;  next  of  the  imperial  law  not  disallowed  by  the 
universal  church  in  ages  of  her  best  authority;  and 
lastly,  of  the  whole  Greek  church  and  civil  state,  in- 
corporating their  canons  and  edicts  together,  that  di- 
vorce was  lawful  for  other  causes  equivalent  to  adultery, 
contained  under  the  word  fornication.  So  that  the  ex- 
position of  our  Saviour's  sentence  here  alleged  hath  all 
these  ancient  and  great  asserters ;  is  therefore  neither 
new  nor  licentious,  as  some  would  persuade  the  com- 
monalty ;  although  it  be  nearer  truth  that  nothing  is 
more  new  than  those  teachers  themselves,  and  nothing 
more  licentious  than  some  known  to  be,  whose  hypo- 
crisy yet  shames  not  to  take  offence  at  this  doctrine 
for  licence ;  whenas  indeed  they  fear  it  would  remove 
licence,  and  leave  them  but  few  companions. 

T^fff  the  pope*s  canon  law,  encroaching  upon  civil  ma- 
gistracy,  abolished  all  divorce  even  for  adultery. 
What  the  reformed  divines  have  recovered  ;  and  that 
the  famousest  of  them  have  taught  according  to  the 
assertion  of  this  booh. 

But  in  these  western  parts  of  the  empire,  it  will  ap- 
pear almost  unquestionable,  that  the  cited  law  of  Theo- 
dosius  and  Valentinian  stood  in  force  until  the  blindest 
and  corruptest  times  of  popedom  displaced  it.  For,  that 
the  volumes  of  Justinian  ncTcr  came  into  Italy,  or  be- 
yond Illyricum,  is  the  opinion  of  good  antiquaries. 
And  that  only  manuscript  thereof  found  iu  Apulia,  by 
Lotharius  the  Saxon,  and  given  to  the  states  of  Pisa, 
for  their  aid  at  sea  against  the  Normans  of  Sicily,  was 
received  as  a  rarity  not  to  be  matched.  And  although 
the  Goths,  and  after  them  the  I^mbards  and  Franks, 
who  overrun  the  most  of  Europe,  except  this  island, 
(unle$&s  wc  make  our  Saxons  and  Normans  a  limb  of 
them,)  bn)Ught  in  their  own  customs,  yet  that  they  fol- 
lowed the  Roman  laws  in  their  contracts  in  marriages, 
Agathias  the  historian  is  alleged.  And  other  testimo- 
nies relate,  that  Alaricus  and  Theodoric,  their  kings, 
writ  their  statutes  out  of  this  Theodosian  code,  which 
hath  the  recited  law  of  divorce.  Nevertheless,  while 
the  monarchs  of  Christendom  were  yet  barbarous,  and 
but  half-christian,  the  popes  took  this  advantage  of 
their  weak  superstition,  to  raise  a  corpulent  law  out  of 
the  canons  and  decretals  of  audacious  priests ;  and  pre- 
sumed also  to  set  this  in  the  front :  "  That  the  consti- 
tutions of  princes  arc  not  above  the  constitutions  of 
clergy,  but  beneath  them."  Using  this  very  instance 
of  divorce,  as  the  first  prop  of  their  tyranny ;  by  a  false 
consequence  drawn  from  a  passage  of  Ambrose  upon 
Luke,  where  he  saith,  though  "  man's  law  grant  it, 
yet  God's  law  prohibits  it :"  whence  Gregory  the  pope, 
writing  to  Thcoctista,  infers  that  ecclesiastical  courts 
cannot  be  dissolved  by  the  magistrate.  A  fair  conclu- 
sion fronx.a  double  crruur.  First,  in  saying  that  tlic 
divine  law  prohibited  divorce  :  (for  what  will  he  make 
of  Moses?)  next,  supposing  that  it  did,  how  will  it 
follow,  that  whatever  Christ  forbids  in  his  evangelic 
precepts,  should  be  haled  into  a  judicial  constraint 
against  the  pattern  of  a  divine  law  ?  Certainly  the 
gospel  came  not  to  enact  such  compulsions.    In  the 


mean  while  we  may  note  het%  that  tbe  mtnii 
Torce  was  one  of  the  first  fiur  wetamg  piess  wl 
pope  had,  to  step  into  secular  aotborityy  and  i 
antichristian  rigour  to  abolish  tbe  permisnTi 
christian  princes  conforming  lo  a  sacred  la 
Which  if  we  consider,  this  papal  and  aBJust  re 
of  divorce  need  not  be  so  dear  to  ns,  since  tl 
sible  restraining  of  that  was  in  a  manner  the  fi 
ening  of  Antichrist^  and,  as  it  were,  the  snbat 
his  eldest  horn.  Nor  do  we  less  remarkably 
first  means  of  his  fall  here  in  England,  to  the  o 
ing  of  that  restraint  by  Heniy  the  VIII,  whose 
he  opposed.  Yet  was  not  that  rigoor  execv 
ciently  in  spiritual  courts,  until  Alexander  ih 
who  trod  upon  the  neck  of  Frederic  Barbarossa 
peror,  and  summoned  our  Henry  lid  into  Noi 
about  the  death  of  Becket  He  it  was,  that  the 
author  may  be  known,  who  first  actually  repei 
imperial  law  of  divorce,  and  decreed  this  tyrani 
cree,  that  matrimony  for  no  cause  should  be  di 
though  for  many  causes  it  might  separate ;  as 
seen  Decret  Gregor.  1.  4,  tit  19,  and  in  otbe 
of  the  canonical  tomes.  The  main  good  of  w 
vention,  wherein  it  consists,  who  can  tell  ?  ba 
hath  one  virtue  incomparable,  to  fill  all  cbrii 
with  whoredoms  and  adulteries,  beyond  the  ar 
laams,  or  of  devils.  Yet  neither  can  these,  ^ 
perverse,  hot  acknowledge  that  the  words  of 
under  the  name  of  fornication,  allow  putting  a 
other  causes  than  adultery,  both  from  **  bed  and 
but  not  from  the  '*  bond;"  their  only  reason 
cause  marriage  they  believe  to  be  a  **  sacramen 
our  divines,  who  would  seem  long  since  to  1 
nounced  that  reason,  have  so  forgot  themselves 
to  hold  the  absurdity,  which  but  for  that  reason 
there  be  some  mystery  of  Satan  in  it,  perhaps 
pist  would  not  hold.  It  is  true,  we  grant  div 
actual  and  ])roved  adultery,  and  not  for  less  tha 
tedious  and  unrepairable  years  of  desertion,  wl 
man  shall  lose  all  his  hope  of  posterity,  whi< 
and  holy  men  have  bewailed,  ere  he  can  be  r 
and  then  perhaps  on  the  confines  of  his  old  ag 
all  is  not  worth  the  while.  But  grant  this  w 
sonably  done ;  what  are  these  two  cases  to  man 
which  afflict  the  state  of  marriage  as  bad,  and 
no  redress  ?  What  hath  the  soul  of  man  desen 
be  in  the  wav  of  salvation,  that  it  should  be  mo 
thus,  and  may  not  redeem  itself  according  to  ooi 
out  of  the  hands  of  such  ignorant  and  slothful  i 
as  these,  who  are  neither  able  nor  mindful  to  | 
tendance  to  that  precious  cure  which  they  nu 
dertakc ;  nor  have  in  them  the  noble  goodness, 
sider  these  distresses  and  accidents  of  man^s 
arc  ])ent  rather  to  fill  their  mouths  with  tithe 
lation  ?  Yet  if  they  can  leam  to  follow,  as  well 
can  seek  to  be  followed,  I  shall  direct  them 
number  of  renowned  men,  worthy  to  be  their 
who  will  commend  to  them  a  doctrine  in  tfa 
wiser  than  their  own  ;  and  if  they  be  not  in 
it  will  he  the  same  doctrine  which  this  treat 
defended. 
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Wicldiff,  thai  Engluhman  honoured  of  God  to  be 
tbe  first  preacher  of  a  general  reformation  to  dl  Eu- 
rope, was  not  in  this  thing  better  taught  of  God,  than 
to  teach  among  hia  chiefest  recoveries  of  truth,  "  that 
diToiee  is  lawful  to  the  Christian  for  many  other  causes 
eqaal  to  adnltery."  This  book  indeed,  through  the 
peieit^y  of  oar  libraries,  I  am  forced  to  cite  from  *'  Ami- 
«s  of  Halberstad  on  the  Rite  of  Marriage,"  who  cites 
k  from  Corasius  of  Toulouse,  c.  4.  Cent.  Sect  and  he 
fnm  Wickliff,  1.  4.  Dial.  c.  21.  So  much  the  sorrier, 
far  that  I  never  looked  into  an  author  cited  by  his  ad- 
fcnary  upon  this  occasion,  but  found  him  more  conduci- 
Ve  to  the  qaestion  than  his  quotation  rendered  him. 

Next,  Lather,  how  great  a  servant  of  God !  in  his 
hook  of  "'  Conjugal  Life*'  quotcfl  hj  Gerard  out  of  the 
DaCcb,  allows  divorce  for  the  obstinate  denial  of  con- 
jigsl  datj ;  and  "  that  a  man  may  send  away  a  proud 
Tasiiti,  and  marry  an  Esther  in  her  stead."    It  seems, 
if  this  example  shall  not  be  impertinent,  that  Luther 
not  onlv  the  refusal  of  benevolence,  but  a  stui)- 
denial  of  any  main  conjugal  duty;  or  if  he  did 
ISC,  it  will  be  evinced  from  what  he  allows.     For  out 
rf  qaestion,  with  men  that  are  not  barbarous,  love,  and 
pnce,  and  fitness,  will  be  yielded  as  essential  to  mar- 
liige,  as  corporal  benevolence.    *^  Though  I  give  my 
My  to  be  burnt,"  saith  St.  Paul,  *'  and  have  not  cba- 
I    lily,  it  profits  me  nothing."    So  though  the  body  pros- 
itself  to  whom  the  mind  aflfords  no  other  love  or 
bat  constant  malice  and  vexation,  can  this  bodily 
Woevolence  deserve  to  be  called  a  marriage  between 
QriMiaiis  and  rational  creatures  ? 

Vchmcthon,  the  third  great  luminary  of  reformation, 
ia  kis  book  "  concerning  Marriage,"  grants  divorce  for 
voel  usage,  and  danger  of  life,  ur«nng  the  authority 
if  that  Theodosian  law,  which  he  esteems  written  with 
the  grave  deliberation  of  godly  men ;  **  and  that  they 
who  rrject  this  law,  and  think  it  disagreeing  from  the 
gocpel,  understand  not  the  difference  of  law  and  pfos- 
pd ;  that  the  magistrate  ought  not  only  to  defend  life, 
bat  to  succour  the  weak  conscience ;  lest,  broke  with 
grief  and  indignation,  it  relinquish  prayer,  and  turn  to 
unlawful  thing."  What  if  this  heavy  plight  of 
arise  from  other  discontents  in  wedlock,  which 
■ay  go  to  the  soul  of  a  good  man  more  than  the  dan- 
ger of  hut  life,  or  cruel  using,  which  a  man  cannot  be 
Hable  to?  suppose  it  be  ingrateful  usage,  suppose  it 
be  perpetual  spite  and  disobedience,  suppose  a  hatred ; 
Aall  not  the  magistrate  free  him  from  this  disquiet 
which  interrupts  his  prayers,  and  disturbs  the  course  of 
ki«  MTV  ice  to  God  and  his  country  all  as  much,  and 
brings  him  such  a  misery,  as  that  he  more  desires  to 
leave  his  life,  than  fears  to  lose  it?  Shall  not  this 
equally  concern  the  office  of  civil  protection,  and  much 
■lure  the  charitv  of  a  true  church,  to  remedy  ? 

Erasmus  who  for  learning  was  the  wonder  of  his 
i?e.  bfith  in  his  Notes  on  Matthew,  and  on  the  first  to 
the  Corinthians,  in  a  large  and  eloquent  discourse,  and 
ia  bis  answer  to  Phimostomus,  a  papist,  maintains  (and 
M  prote^ant  then  living  contradicted  him)  that  the 
vords  of  Christ  comprehend  many  other  causes  of  di- 
««rt«  und«r  the  uame  of  fornication. 


Bucer,  (whom  our  famous  Dr.  Rainolds  was  wont  tr» 
prefer  before  Calvin,)  in  his  comment  on  Matt}iew,and 
in  his  second  book  **  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  treats 
of  divorce  at  large,  to  the  same  effect  as  is  written  in 
^*  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce  "  lately  pub- 
lished, and  the  translation  is  extant:  whom,  lest  I 
should  be  thought  to  have  wrested  to  mine  own  purpose, 
take  something  more  out  of  his  49th  chapter,  which  I 
then  for  brevity  omitted.  '*  It  will  be  the  duty  of 
pious  princes,  and  all  who  govern  church  or  common- 
wealth, if  any,  whether  husband  or  wife,  shall  affirm 
their  want  of  such,  who  either  will  or  can  tolerably 
perform  the  necessary  duties  of  married  life,  to  grant 
that  they  may  seek  them  such,  and  marry  them;  if 
they  make  it  appear  that  such  they  have  not."  This 
book  he  wrote  here  in  England,  where  he  lived  Uie 
greatest  admired  man ;  and  this  he  dedicated  to  Ed- 
ward the  Vlth. 

Fagius,  ranked  among  the  famous  diviues  of  Ger- 
many, whom  Frederic,  at  that  time  the  Palatine,  sent 
for  to  be  the  reformer  of  his  dominion,  and  whom  afb^r- 
wanls  England  sought  to,  and  obtained  of  him  to  come 
and  teach  her,  differs  not  in  this  opinion  fnmi  Bucer,  as 
his  notes  on  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  well  testify. 

The  whole  church  of  Strasburgh  in  her  must  flou- 
rishing time,  when  Zellius,  Hedio,  Capito,  and  other 
great  divines,  taught  there,  and  those  two  renowned 
magistrates,  Farrerus  and  Sturmius,govcnied  that  com- 
monwealth and  academy  to  the  admiration  of  all  Ger- 
many, bath  thus  in  the  21st  article  :  '*  We  U*ach,  that 
if  according  to  tlie  word  of  God,  yea,  or  against  it,  di- 
vorces happen,  to  do  according  to  God's  word,  Dcut. 
xxiv.  1.  Matt.  xix.  1  Cor.  vii.  and  the  observation  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  the  christian  constitution  of 
pious  Ca?sars." 

Peter  Martyr  seems  in  word  our  easy  adversary,  hut 
is  indeed  for  us :  toward  which,  though  it  be  something 
when  he  saith  of  this  opinion,  *'  that  it  is  not  wickotl, 
and  can  hardly  be  refuted,"  this  wliich  follows  is  much 
more ;  "  I  speak  not  here,"  saith  he,  "  of  natural  im- 
pediments, which  may  so  happen,  that  the  matrimony 
can  no  longer  hold  :"  hut  adding,  tliat  he  often  won- 
dered "  how  the  ancient  and  most  cliristian  emperors 
established  those  laws  of  divorce,  and  neither  Ambrose, 
who  had  such  inflnencc  upon  the  laws  of  Theodosius, 
nor  any  of  those  holy  fathers  found  fault,  nor  any  of 
the  churches,  why  the  magistrates  of  this  day  should 
be  so  loth  to  constitute  the  same.  Perliaps  they  fear 
an  inundation  of  divorces,  which  Ls  not  likely ;  when- 
as  we  read  not  either  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  or 
Romans,  that  they  were  much  frequent  where  they 
were  most  permitted.  If  they  judge  christian  men 
worse  than  Jews  or  pagans,  they  both  injure  tliat 
name,  and  hy  this  reason  will  be  constrained  t(»  grant 
divorces  the  rather;  because  it  was  permitted  as  a 
reme<ly  of  evil,  for  who  would  remove  the  medicine, 
while  the  disease  is  yet  so  rife?"  This  being  reatl  both 
in  "  his  Conimonplac»?s,"  and  on  the  first  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, with  what  we  shall  relate  more  of  him  yet  ere  the 
end, sets  him  ahsolutelv  on  this  side.  Not  to  insist  that 
in  both  these,  and  other  places  of  his  eommentaries.  Uk 
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gniitit  ditoire  not  oniy  lur  degcrlian,  but  far  tbe  %e- 
ducement  an<I  scandalous  JeiDcmiuut  of  no  lierftical 

Hinculus,  a  ilifine  of  no  obscure  fame,  diatinguUhei 
belweeu  the  religtous  and  tbe  civil  detorminBtion  of 
divorce ;  and  leaving'  the  civil  wholly  to  the  lanjen, 
ptnnounccs  a  cnnwionable  divorce  for  impotence  not 
onlynalural,  but  accidental,  if  it  be  durable.  His  equity 
it  seems,  can  enlarge  the  words  nf  Christ  to  one  cause 
more  tb»n  adultery;  why  may  not  the  reason  of  another 
man  at  wise  enlarge  them  to  another  cause  ? 

Gualter  of  Zuric,  a  well-known  judicious  commen- 
tator, io  his  homilies  on  Matthew,  allows  divorce  lor 
"  leprosy,  or  any  other  cause  which  readem  unfit  for 
wedlock,"  and  calls  this  rather  "  a  nullity  of  marriage 
than  a  divorce."  And  who,  that  is  not  bimself  a  mere 
body,  can  restrain  all  the  unfitness  of  marriage  only  to 
m  corporeal  defect  ? 

Uemingius,anaulborhigblyestccmed,and  his  works 
printed  at  Geneva,  wrilinc  of  divorce,  confesses  that 
learned  men  "  vary  in  this  question,  some  (ip^antini; 
three  causes  thereof,  some  fire,  others  many  more ;" 
be  bittiseir gives  us  six, "  adultery,  desertion,  inability, 
errouF,  evil  usage,  and  impiety," using  argument"  that 
Christ  under  one  special  contains  the  whole  kind,  and 
Buder  the  name  and  example  of  fornication,  he  includes 
Other  causes  equipollent."  This  discourse  he  wrote  «l 
iherequestof  many  who  bad  thejudging  of  these  causes 
in  Denmark  and  Norway,  who  by  all  likelihood  fol- 
lowed his  advice. 

Huniiius,  a  doctor  of  Witlenberg,  well  known  both 
iu  divinity  and  other  arts,  iin  tlie  IDth  of  Alalt.  affiruis, 
"  That  tbe  exception  of  fornication  expressed  by  our 
Saviour,  excludes  not  other  causes  equalling  adultery, 
or  ileslructive  to  the  substantials  of  matrimony ;  but 
lra>  opposed  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  made  di- 
vorce for  every  light  cause." 

Felix  Bidenhachiui,  an  eminent  divine  in  tbe  duchy 
of  Wirlembcrg.  affirms,  "  That  the  obstinate  refusal  of 
coiijugal  due  is  a  lawful  cause  nf  divorce ;"  and  gives 
■n  instance,  "  that  tlie  consistory  of  that  state  no  Judg- 
ed." 

Genird  cites  Harhardus,  an  author  not  unknown,  and 
I  Amisteus  cites  Wigandus,  both  yielding  divorce  in  cose 
m4>(  cruel  usage ;  and  another  author,  who  testifies  to 
a  dukedom  of  Germany,  marriages  dis- 
I  jointed  for  some  implacable  enmities  arising." 

Bexa,  one  of  the  strictest  against  divorce,  denies  it 

I  pot  "  for  danger  of  life  from  a  heretic,  or  importunate 

ation  to  do  aught  against  religion :"  aud  counts 

1  one  whether  the  heretic  desert,  or  would  slay 

ftupon  intolerable  conditions."     But  this  decision,  well 

will  be  found  of  no  solidity.   For  Beza  would 

ll>e  asked  why,  if  God  so  strictly  exact  our  stay  in  any 

f  kind  of  wedlock,  we  had  not  better  stay  aud  haxnrd  a 

lurderingfor  religion  at  llic  hand  of  a  wife  or  husband 

ju  be  aud  others  enjoin  us  to  stay  aud  venture  it  for 

all  other  causes  but  that  ?  and  why  a  man's  life  is  not 

U  well   and  warrantably  saved  by  diTorcing  from  an 

k  wlhodox  murderer,  as  an  heretical  ?  Again,  if  desertion 

1  be  confessed  by  him  to  consist  not  only  in  the  fonak- 


ing,  but  in  tbe  unsufTerahlc  coudttioni  of  tl 
man  may  as  well  deduce  the  lawfulneas  of  <d: 
from  any  intolerable  conditions,  (if  his  gi 
that  we  may  divorce  thereupon  from  a  h 
can  deduce  it  lawful  to  divorce  from  any  des 
finding  it  lawful  to  divorce  from  a 
For  this  is  plain,  if  St.  Paul'a  permission  to  d: 
in6del  deserter  infer  it  lawful  for  any  ntalieio 
tion,  then  dolb  Beza's  definition  of  a  doserto'  U 
itself  with  like  facility  from  the  cai 
the  cause  of  malice,  and  proves  it  as  good  L 
fnim  him  who  intolerably  stays,  as  from  him  m 
posely  departs  ;  and  leaves  it  as  lawful  to  depi 
him  who  urgently  requires  a  wicked   thing,  I 
professing  the  same  religion,  as  from  him  who  m 
heathenish  or  supeislitious  compliance  i 
faith.     For  if  there  be  such  necessity  of  our  a 
we  ought  rather  to  abide  tbe  utmost 
for  any  other  cause  ;  seeing  both  the  cauie  ol 
is  pretended  our  religion  to  marriage,  and  Ul 
our  sufi*ering  is  supposed  our  constant  marr 
ligion.     Beza  therefore,  by  his  own  definitii 
serter,  justifies  a  divorce  from  any  wicked  or  ' 
conditions  ratberiii  the  same  religion  than  in : 

Aretius,  a  famous  divine  of  Bern,  approval 
causes  of  divorce  in  his  "  Problems,"  and  «dd«,4 
Ihi:  laws  and  consistories  of  Switzerland  appnr 
also."    As  flrst,  "  adultery,  aud  that  Hi 
but  intentional ;"   alleging  Matthew  t 
luoketh  to  luBt,hatb  committed  adultery  alrcadfjl 
heart-     Whereby,"  saith  be,  "  our  Saviour  tl 
the  breach  of  matrimony  may  be  not  only  by  Ol 
act,  but  by  the  heart  aud  desire ;  when  tbat  b 
possessed,  it  renders  the  conversation  intolen 
commonly  the  fact  follows."     Other  i 
ber  of  nine  or  ten,  consenting  in  most  witb  the  ■■ 
laws,  may  be  read  in  the  author  himself,  whi 
them  "  to  be  grave  and  weighty."     All  these  ■ 
of  name  in  divinity;  and  to  tbeae,  if  need  were, 
be  added  more.     Nor  have  tbe  civiliaDs  ticm  aR  ■ 
blinded  by  the  canon,  as  not  to  avouch  the 
those  old  permissions  touching  divorce. 

Alciat  of  Milain,  a  man  of  extraordinary  w 
learning,  iu  tbe  sixth  book  of  bis  "  Pa 
those  imperial  laws,  "  nut  repugnant  tr 
the  church  then  interpreted.     "  For," 
ancients  understood  him  separate  by  i 
sions  and  corrupt  affections  divorced,  not  if  d 
linciol  bishops  first  heard  tlie  matter,  and  jdd' 
the  council  of  Agatha  declares:"  atj  " 
the  Code  he  names  Isidorus  Hispalensts,  tbe  6i 
puter  of  canons,  "  to  be  in  the  same  mind."    . 
the  former  place  gives  his  opinion,  "  that  divg 
be  more  lawfully  perniitteil  than  usury." 

Corasius,  recorded  by  Helvicus  among  iJ 
lawyers,  hath  been  already  cited  of  the  si 

Wcserabecbius,  a  much-named  civilian,  in  Id 
ment  on  this  law  defends  it,  aud  affinns,  "  T 
Saviour  excluded  not  other  faults  equal  t 
aud  that  the  word  fornication  signifies 
the  Hebrews  than  with  as,  comprehending  o' 
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liieh  alienates  from  him  to  whom  obedience  is  due, 
id  thai  the  primitive  church  interpreted  so." 
Grotius,  yet  livings,  and  of  prime  note  among  learned 
en,  retires  plainly  from  the  canon  to  the  ancient  ci- 
litjT,  yea,  to  the  Mosaic  law,  '*  as  being  most  just  and 
ndeceiTable."  On  the  5th  of  Matth.  he  saith,  '*  That 
heist  made  no  ci^il  laws,  but  taught  us  bow  to  use 
Lw:  that  the  law  sent  not  a  husband  to  the  judge 
boat  this  matter  of  divorce,  but  left  him  to  his  own 
vnacience ;  that  Christ  therefore  cannot  be  thought  to 
cad  him ;  that  adultery  may  be  judged  by  a  vehe- 
■cat  suspicion ;  that  the  exception  of  adultery  seems 
m  example  of  other  like  offences ;"  proves  it  **  from 
ike  manner  of  speech,  the  maxims  of  law,  the  reason 
if  charity,  and  common  equity." 

These  authorities,  without  long  search,  I  had  to  pro- 
Isee,  all  excellent  men,  some  of  them  such  as  many 
^es  had  brought  forth  none  greater :  almost  the  mcan- 
Htof  them  might  deserve  to  obtain  credit  in  a  siugu- 
brily;  what  might  not  then  all  of  them  joined  in  an 
lyiaion  so  consonant  to  reason  ?  For  although  some 
yesk  of  this  cause,  others  of  that,  why  divorce  may 
Ik,  yet  all  agreeing  in  the  necessary  enlargement  of 
kit  textual  straitness,  leave  the  matter  to  equity,  not 
li  lileral  bondage ;  and  so  the  opinion  closes.  Nor 
onld  I  have  wanted  more  testimonies,  had  the  cause 
■eeded  a  more  solicitous  inquiry.    But  herein  the  satis- 

of  others  hath  been  studied,  not  the  gaining  of 

asMirance  to  mine  own  persuasion :  although  au- 

I  contributing  reason  withal  be  a  good  confirm- 

aad  a  welcome.  But  God  (I  solemnly  attest 
Ifaf)  withheld  from  my  knowledge  the  consenting 
j^fnent  of  these  men  so  late,  until  they  could  not  be 
■y  iutnictors,  but  only  mj  unexpected  witnesses  to 
:|>lial  men,  that  in  this  work  I  had  not  given  the  worst 
-Cement  of  an  industry  joined  with  integrity,  and 
f.^  free  utterance,  though  of  an  unpopular  truth, 
.'^kich  vet  to  the  people  of  England  may,  if  God  so 
ibse,  prove  a  memorable  informing ;  certainly  a  bene- 
"t  which  wsA  intended  them  long  since  by  men  of 
^(hest  repute  for  wisdom  and  piety,  Buccr  and  Eras- 
^Is.  Only  this  one  authority  more,  whether  in  place 
^  out  of  place,  I  am  not  to  omit ;  which  if  any  can 
■ink  a  small  one,  I  must  be  patient,  it  is  no  smaller 
^aa  thr  whole  assembled  authority  of  England  both 
■tirch  and  state ;  and  in  those  times  which  arc  on  re- 
M  ior  the  purest  and  sinccrest  that  ever  shoue  yet  on 
Preformation  of  this  island,  the  time  of  Edward  the 
K^th.  That  worthy  prince,  having  utterly  abolished 
^  canon  law  out  of  his  dominions,  as  his  father  did 

him,  appointed  by  full  vote  of  pprliament  a  com- 


mittee of  two  and  thirty  chosen  men,  divines  and  law- 
yers, of  whom  Cranmer  the  archbishop,  Peter  Martyr, 
and  Walter  Haddon,  (not  without  the  assistance  of  Sir 
John  Cheeke  the  king's  tutor,  a  man  at  that  time 
counted  the  leamedest  of  Englishmen,  and  for  piety 
not  inferior,)  were  the  chief,  to  frame  anew  some  ec- 
clesiastical laws,  that  might  be  instead  of  what  was 
abrogated.  The  work  with  great  diligence  was  finish- 
ed, and  with  as  great  approbation  of  that  reforming 
age  was  received;  and  had  been  doubtless,  as  the 
learned  preface  thereof  testifies,  established  by  act  of 
parliament,  had  not  the  good  king's  death,  so  soon  en- 
suing, arrested  the  further  growth  of  religion  also,  from 
that  season  to  this.  Those  laws,  thus  founded  on  the 
memorable  wisdom  and  piety  of  that  religious  parlia- 
ment and  synod,  allow  divorce  and  second  marriage, 
'*  not  only  for  adultery  or  desertion,  but  for  any  capital 
enmity  or  plot  laid  against  the  other's  life,  and  like- 
wise for  evil  and  fierce  usage :"  nay  the  twelfUi  chap- 
ter of  that  title  by  plain  consequence  declares,  "  that 
lesser  contentions,  if  they  be  perpetual,  may  obtain  di- 
vorce:" which  is  all  one  really  with  the  position  by 
nic  held  in  the  former  treatise  published  on  this  argu- 
ment, herein  only  differing,  that  there  the  cause  of 
perpetual  strife  was  put  for  example  in  the  unchange- 
able discord  of  some  natures;  but  in  these  laws  in- 
tended us  by  the  best  of  our  ancestors,  the  effect  of 
continual  strife  is  determined  no  unjustpiea  of  divorce, 
whether  the  cause  be  natural  or  wilful.  Whereby  the 
wariness  and  deliberation,  from  which  that  discourse 
proceeded,  will  appear,  and  that  God  hath  aided  us  to 
make  no  bad  conclusion  of  this  point;  seeing  the 
opinion,  which  of  late  hath  undergone  ill  censures 
among  the  vulgar,  hath  now  proved  to  have  done  no 
violence  to  Scripture,  unless  all  these  famous  autliors 
alleged  have  done  the  like ;  nor  hath  affirmed  aught 
more  than  what  indeed  the  most  nominated  fathers  of 
the  church,  both  ancient  and  modem,  are  unexpect- 
edly found  affirming ;  the  laws  of  God's  peculiar  peo- 
ple, and  of  primitive  Christendom  found  to  have  prac- 
tised, reformed  churches  and  states  to  have  imitated, 
and  especially  the  most  pious  church-times  of  this 
kingdom  to  have  framed  and  published,  and,  but  for 
sad  hindcrances  in  the  sudden  change  of  religion,  had 
enacted  bj  the  parliament.  Henceforth  let  them,  who 
condemn  the  assertion  of  this  book  for  new  and  licen- 
tious, be  sorry;  lest,  while  they  think  to  be  of  the 
graver  sort,  and  take  on  them  to  be  teachers,  they  ex- 
pose themselves  rather  to  be  pledged  up  and  down  by 
men  who  intimately  know  them,  to  the  discovery  and 
contempt  of  their  ignorance  and  presumption. 
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ProT.  uri.  5.    "  Answer  a  fool  aocordioc  to  his  folljr ,  lest  be  be  wise  in  bn  own  ooDoeiL* 
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Apteb  manj  minonn  of  coofutations  aud  con?ictions, 
forthcoming  against  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
DiTorce,  and  now  and  then  a  by-blow  from  the  pulpit, 
feathered  with  a  censure  strict  indeed,  but  how  true, 
more  beholden  to  the  authority  of  that  devout  place, 
which  it  borrowed  to  be  uttered  in,  than  to  any  sound 
reason  which  it  could  oracle ;  while  I  still  hoped  as  for 
a  blessing  to  see  some  piece  of  diligence,  or  learned 
discretion,  come  from  them,  it  was  my  hap  at  length, 
lighting  on  a  certain  parcel  of  queries,  that  seek  aud 
find  not,  to  find  not  seeking,  at  the  tail  of  anabaptistical, 
antinomian,  heretical,  atheistical  epithets,  a  jolly  slan- 
der, called  *'  Divorce  at  Pleasure."  I  stood  awhile  aud 
wondered,  what  we  might  do  to  a  man's  heart,  or  what 
anatomy  use,  to  find  in  it  sincerity ;  for  all  our  wonted 
marks  every  day  fail  us,  and  where  we  thought  it  was, 
we  see  it  is  not,  for  alter  and  change  residence  it  can- 
not sure.  And  yet  I  see  no  good  of  body  or  of  mind 
secure  to  a  man  for  all  his  past  labours,  without  per- 
petual watchfulness  and  perseverance:  whenas  one 
above  others,  who  hath  suffered  much  and  long  in  the 
defence  of  truth,  shall  after  all  this  give  her  cause  to 
leave  him  so  destitute  and  so  vacant  of  her  defence,  as 
to  yield  his  mouth  to  be  the  common  road  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  and  such  falsehood  as  is  joined  with  a  rash 
and  heedless  calumny  of  his  neighbour.  For  what  book 
hath  he  ever  met  with,  as  his  complaint  is,  "  printed 
in  the  city,"  maintaining  either  in  the  title,  or  in  the 
whole  pursuance,  "  Divorce  at  Pleasure  ?"  It  is  true, 
that  to  divorce  upon  extreme  necessity,  when  tbroun^h 
the  perversencss,  or  the  apparent  unfitness  of  cither, 
the  continuance  can  be  to  both  no  good  at  all,  but  an 
intolerable  injury  and  temptation  to  the  wronged  aud 
the  defrauded ;  to  divorce  then,  there  is  a  book  that 
writes  it  lawful.  And  that  this  law  is  a  pure  and 
wholesome  national  law,  not  to  be  withheld  from  good 
men,  because  others  likely  enough  may  abuse  it  to  their 
pleasure,  cannot  be  charged  upon  that  book,  but  must 


be  entered  a  bold  and  impious  accusation  agaimt  C 
himself;  who  did  not  for  this  abuse  withhcM  it  ft 
his  own  people.  It  will  be  just  therefore,  aad  bst 
the  reputation  of  him  who  in  his  Sabitanet  hatfc  i 
censured,  to  recall  his  sentence.  And  if,  oat  af  i 
abundance  of  his  volomes,  and  the  readineai  af 
quill,  and  the  vastness  of  his  other  employmcat^  m 
daily  in  the  great  audit  for  accounts,  be  can  ipm 
aught  to  the  better  understanding  of  this  point,  Wd 
be  thanked  in  public ;  and  what  hath  ollended  m  < 
book  shall  willingly  submit  to  his  correction.  PMvI 
he  be  sure  not  to  come  with  those  old  and  stale  sif; 
sitions,  unless  he  can  take  away  clearly  what  tbati 
course  hath  urged  against  them,  by  one  who  will  cxf 
other  arguments  to  be  persuaded  the  g^ood  health  « 
sound  answer,  than  the  gout  and  dropsy  of  a  big  ■ 
gin,  littered  and  overiaid  with  cmde  and  bnddMf 
tations.  But  as  I  still  was  waiting,  when  thew  1a§ 
armed  refuters  would  have  done  pelting  at  their  tk 
lines  uttered  with  a  sage  delivery  of  no  reason,  bnt 
impotent  and  worse  than  Bonnerlike  censore,  to  h 
that  which  provokes  them  to  a  fair  dispute  ;  at  1cm 
a  book  was  brought  to  my  hands,  intitled  ^  An  Aam 
to  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce.**  GUI 
received  it,  and  very  attentively  composed  niyadfl 
read ;  hoping  that  now  some  good  man  had  vooehM 
the  pains  to  instruct  me  better,  than  I  coold  yet  k 
nut  of  all  the  volumes,  which  for  this  parpoie  I  1 
visited.  Only  this  I  marvelled,  and  other  men  li 
since,  whenas  I,  in  a  subject  so  new  to  this  age, aw 
hazanlous  to  please,  concealed  not  my  name,  why! 
author,  defending  that  part  which  is  so  creeded  by 
people,  would  conceal  his.  But  ere  I  could  enter  ll 
leaves  into  tlie  pamphlet,  (for  I  defer  the  peasai 
rudeness,  which  by  the  licenser's  leave  I  met  with  al 
wards,)  my  satisfaction  came  in  abundantly,  tkn 
could  1)0  nothing  why  he  durst  not  name  himselC 
the  guilt  of  his  own  wretchedness.    For  fintyMl 
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iftak  of  lib  abfnpt  tnd  bald  beginning^,  bis  very  first 
fi^  notoriooslj  bewrejs  him  an  illiterate  and  arro- 
gat  presumer  in  that  which  he  understands  not,  bear- 
■If  OS  in  hand  as  if  he  knew  both  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
dm!  is  not  able  to  spell  it;  which  had  he  been,  it  had 
era  either  written  as  it  ought,  or  scored  upon  the 
rioter.  If  it  be  excused  as  the  carelessness  of  his 
■potf-,  be  it  known,  the  learned  author  himself  is  in- 
mtoried,  and  summoned  up  to  the  utmost  value  of  his 
renr-cloak.  Whoever  he  be,  though  this  to  some  may 
nm  a  slight  contest,  I  shall  jet  continue  to  think  that 
IB  foil  of  Other  secret  injustice,  and  deceitful  pride, 
bo  sIiaII  offer  in  public  to  assume  the  skill  though  it 

but  of  a  inngtie  which  he  hath  not,  and  would  catch 
i  readers  to  believe  of  his  ability,  that  which  is  not 

hun.  The  litenser  indeed,  as  his  authority  now 
lad&p  mar  license  much ;  but  if  these  Greek  orthogpra- 
lies  were  of  his  licensing,  the  boys  at  school  might 
ckon  with  him  at  his  grammar.  Nor  did  I  find  this 
i  want  of  the  pretended  languages  alone,  but  accom- 
iBied  with  sQch  a  low  and  homespun  expression  of 
I  mother  English  all  along,  without  joint  or  frame, 
made  me,  ere  I  knew  further  of  him,  often  stop  and 
■dode,  that  this  author  could  for  certain  be  no  other 
tm  toaie  mechanic.  Nor  was  the  style  flat  and  rude, 
ri  Ae  matter  grave  and  solid,  for  then  there  had  been 
■don;  bat  so  shallow  and  so  unwary  was  that  also, 
I  gave  sufficiently  the  character  of  a  gross  and  slug- 
^dh,  yet  a  contentious  and  overweening,  pretender. 
fm  fnl,  it  behoving  him  to  shew,  as  he  promises, 
divorce  is,  and  what  the  true  doctrine  and  disci- 
thereof,  and  this  being  to  do  by  such  principles 
■d  froofe  as  are  received  on  both  sides,  be  performs 
of  these;  but  shews  it  first  from  the  judaical 
,  which  be  himself  disallows,  and  next  from 
he  practice  of  canon  law,  which  the  book  he  would 
aafou^  utterly  rejects,  and  all  laws  depending  thereon ; 
Httcfa  this  puny  clerk  calls  **  the  Laws  of  England," 
nd  yet  pronoiinceth  them  by  an  ecclesiastical  jud^c  : 
li  if  that  were  to  be  accounted  the  law  of  England 
Mth  dependeth  on  the  popery  of  England ;  or  if  it 
pare,  this  parliament  he  might  know  hath  now  damned 
kt  judicature.  So  that  whether  his  meaning  were  to 
bfena  his  own  party,  or  to  confute  his  udversary,  in- 
Mead  of  shewing  us  the  true  doctrine  and  discipline 
if  divorce,  he  shews  us  nothing  but  his  own  con- 
teaptible  ignorance.  For  what  is  the  Mosaic  law  to 
bis  opinion  ?  And  what  is  the  canon,  now  utterly  an- 
i^aated,  either  to  that,  or  to  mine  ?  Yc  see  already 
vbat  a  faithful  definer  we  have  him.  From  such  a 
rind-trgg  of  definition  as  this,  they  who  expect  any  of 
kis  other  arguments  to  be  well  hatched,  let  them  enjoy 
ike  rirtoe  of  their  worthy  champion.  But  one  thing 
■ore  I  observed,  a  singular  note  of  his  stupidity,  and 
tkal  his  trade  is  not  to  meddle  with  books,  much  less 
vith  confutations ;  whenas  the  "  Doctrine  of  Divorce" 
Wd  now  a  whole  year  been  puhlished  the  second  time, 
vitb  many  arguments  added,  and  the  former  ones  bet- 
totd  and  confirmed,  this  idle  pamphlet  comes  reeling 

Ml  against  the  first  edition  only ;  as  may  appear  to 

»j  by  the  pages  quoted :  which  put  me  in  mind  of 


what  by  chance  I  had  notice  of  to  this  purpose  the  last 
summer,  as  nothing  so  serious  but  happens  ofltimes  to 
be  attended  with  a  ridiculous  accident :  it  was  then 
told  me,  that  the  *^  Doctrine  of  Divorce"  was  answered, 
and  the  answer  half  printed  against  the  first  edition, 
not  by  one,  but  by  a  pack  of  heads ;  of  whom  the  chief, 
by  circumstance,  was  intimated  to  me,  and  since  ratified 
to  be  no  other,  if  any  can  hold  laughter,  and  I  am  sure 
none  will  guess  him  lower,  than  an  actual  serving-man. 
This  creature,  for  the  story  must  on,  (and  what  though 
he  be  the  lowest  person  of  an  interlude,  he  may  deserve 
a  canvassing,)  transplanted  himself,  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  wages,  and  your  better  notice  of  his 
capacity,  turned  solicitor.    And  having  conversed  much 
with  a  stripling  divine  or  two  of  those  newly-fledged 
probationers,  that  usually  come  scouting  from  the  uni- 
versity, and  lie  here  no  lame  legers  to  pop  into  the  Be- 
tbesda  of  some  knight's  chaplainship,  where  they  bring 
grace  to  his  good  cheer,  but  no  peace  or  benediction 
else  to  his  house ;  these  made  the  cham-party,  he  con- 
tributed the  law,  and  both  joined  in  the  divinity. 
Which  made  me  intend  following  the  advice  also  of 
friends,  to  lay  aside  the  thought  of  mispending  a  reply 
to  the  buz  of  such  a  drone's  nest.    But  finding  that  it 
lay,  whatever  was  the  matter,  half  a  year  after  un- 
finished in  the  press,  and  hearing  for  certain  that  a 
divine  of  note,  out  of  his  good  will  to  the  opinion,  had 
taken  it  into  his  revise,  and  something  had  put  out, 
something  put  in,  and  stuck  it  here  and  there  with  a 
clove  of  his  own  calligpraphy,  to  keep  it  from  tainting : 
and  further,  when  I  saw  the  stufi*,  though  very  coarse 
and  threadbare,  garnished  and  trimly  faced  with  the 
commendations  of  a  licenser,  I  resolved,  so  soon  as  lei- 
sure granted  me  the  recreation,  that  my  man  of  law 
should  not  altogether  lose  his  soliciting.  Although  I  im- 
pute a  share  of  the  making  to  him  whose  name  I  find  in 
the  approbation,  who  may  Uke,  as  his  mind  serves  him, 
this  reply.    In  the  mean  while  it  shall  be  seen,  I  refuse 
no  occasion,  and  avoid  no  adversary,  either  to  maintain 
what  I  have  begun,  or  to  give  it  up  for  better  reason. 
To  begin  then  with  the  licenser  and  his  censure. 
For  a  licenser  is  not  contented  now  to  give  his  single 
Imprimatur,  but  brings  his  chair  into  the  title-leaf; 
there  sits  and  judges  up,  or  judges  down,  what  book  he 
pleases :  if  this  be  suffered,  what  worthless  author,  or 
what  cunning  printer,  will  not  be  ambitious  of  such  a 
stale  to  put  off"  the  heaviest  gear ;  which  may  in  time 
bring  in  round  fees  lo  the  licenser,  and  wretched  mis- 
leading to  the  people.^     But  to  the  matter:  he  "  ap- 
proves the  publishing  of  this  book,  to  preserve   the 
strength  and  honour  of  marriage  against  those  sad 
breaches  and  dangerous  abuses  of  it."     Belike  then  the 
wrongful  suffering  of  all  those  sad  breaches  and  abuses 
in  marriaffc  to  a  remediless  thraldom  is  the  strength 
and   honour  of  marriage  ;   a  boisterous   and   bestial 
strength,  a  dishonourable  honour,  an  infatuated  doc- 
trine, whose  than  the  Salvo  jure  of  tyrannizing,  which 
we  all  fight  against.     Next  he  saith,  that  "  common 
discontents  make  these  breaches  in  unstaid  minds,  and 
men  given  to  change."     His  words  may  be  appre- 
hended, as  if  they  disallowed  only  to  divorce  for  com- 
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moD  diseontents,  in  unsUid  minds,  haTing"  no  cause, 
but  a  desire  of  cbangc,  and  then  we  agree.  Bat  if  he 
take  a]]  discontents  on  this  side  adoltery,  to  be  com- 
mon, that  is  to  saj,  not  difficult  to  endure,  and  to  af- 
fect onlj  nnstaid  minds,  it  might  administer  just  cause 
to  think  him  the  nnfittest  man  that  could  be,  to  offer  at 
a  comment  upon  Job  ;*  as  seeming  by  this  to  have  no 
more  true  sense  of  a  good  man  in  his  afflictions,  than 
those  Edomitish  friends  had,  of  whom  Job  complains, 
and  agfainst  whom  God  testifies  his  anger.  Shall  a 
man  of  your  own  coat,  who  hath  espoused  his  flock, 
and  represents  Christ  more  in  being  the  true  husband 
of  hb  congrregation,  than  an  ordinary  man  doth  in  be- 
ing the  husband  of  his  wife,  (and  yet  this  represent- 
ment  is  thought  a  chief  cause  why  marriage  must  be 
inseparable,)  shall  this  spiritual  man  ordinarily  for  the 
increase  of  his  maintenances  or  any  slight  cause,  for- 
sake that  wedded  cure  of  souls,  that  should  be  dearest 
to  him,  and  many  another  and  another  ?  And  shall 
not  a  person  wrongfully  afflicted,  and  persecuted  even 
to  extremity,  forsake  an  unfit,  injurious,  and  pestilent 
mate,  tied  only  by  a  civil  and  fleshly  covenant  ?  If 
yon  be  a  man  so  much  hating  change,  hate  that  other 
change  ;  if  yourself  be  not  guilty,  counsel  your  bre- 
thren to  hate  it ;  and  leave  to  be  the  supercilious  judge 
of  other  men's  miseries  and  changes,  that  your  own  be 
not  judged.  ^  The  reasons  of  your  licensed  pam- 
phlet,** you  say,  **  are  good ;"  they  must  be  better  than 
yonr  own  then ;  I  shall  wonder  else  how  such  a  trivial 
fellow  was  accepted  and  commended,  to  be  the  cou- 
fbter  of  so  dangerous  an  opinion  as  ye  g^ve  out  mine. 

Now  therefore  to  your  attorney,  since  no  worthier  an 
adversary  makes  his  appearance,  nor  this  neither  his 
appearance,  but  lurking  under  the  safety  of  his  name- 
less obscurity ;  such  as  ye  turn  him  forth  at  the  pos- 
tern, I  must  accept  him ;  and  in  a  better  temper  than 
Ajaz  do  mean  to  scourge  this  ram  for  ye,  till  I  meet 
with  his  Ulysses. 

He  begins  with  law,  and  we  have  it  of  him  as  good 
cheap  as  any  huckster  at  law,  newly  set  up,  can  possi- 
bly afford,  and  as  impertinent ;  but  for  that  he  hath  re- 
ceived his  handsel.  He  presumes  also  to  cite  the  civil 
law,  which  I  perceive,  by  his  citing,  never  came  within 
his  dormitory  :  yet  what  he  cites,  makes  but  against 
himself. 

His  second  thing  therefore  is  to  refute  the  adverse 
position,  and  very  methodically,  three  pages  before  be 
sets  it  down ;  and  sets  his  own  in  the  place,  **"  that  dis- 
agreement of  mind  or  disposition,  though  shewing  it- 
self in  much  sharpness,  is  not  by  the  law  of  God  or 
man  a  just  cause  of  divorce." 

To  this  position  I  answer;  That  it  lays  no  battery 
against  mine,  no  nor  so  much  as  faces  it,  but  tacks 
about,  long  ere  it  come  near,  like  a  harmless  and  re- 
spectful confutement.  For  I  confess  that  disagreement 
of  mind  or  disposition,  though  in  much  sharpness,  is 
not  always  a  just  cause  of  divorce;  for  much  may  be 
endured.  But  what  if  the  sharpness  be  much  more 
than  his  much  P  To  that  point  it  is  our  mishap  we 
have  not  here  his  grave  decision.  He  that  will  contra- 
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diet  the  position  which  I  alleged,  mnsC 
disagreement  of  mind  or  disposition  can  di 
shewn  in  most  sharpness ;  otherwise  he  1 
for  e<]uity  to  appoint  limits,  and  so  his  fol 
ments  will  either  not  prove  his  own  pc 
disprove  mine. 

His  first  argument,  all  but  what  hobb 
pose,  is  this ;  '^  Where  the  Scripture  comn 
to  be  done,  it  appoints  when,  how,  and  A 
the  case  of  death,  or  excommunication.  I 
ture  directs  not  what  measure  of  disagrei 
trariety  may  divorce:  therefore  the  Scri 
not  any  divorce  for  disagrcemeni." — An 
I  deny  your  major;  the  Scripture  ap 
things,  and  yet  leaves  the  circumstance 
cretion,  particularly  in  your  own  exam] 
munication  is  not  taught  when  and  for  wl 
led  to  the  church.  How  could  the  license 
childish  ignorance,  and  call  it  ''goodr 
matters  of  death,  the  laws  of  England, 
have  intruded  to  be  an  opiniastrous  suba 
are  bound  to  defend  them,  conceive  it  not 
Scripture,  when  or  for  what  cause  they 
death,  as  in  adultery,  theft,  and  the  like, 
also  is  fake,  for  the  Scripture  plainly  sets  d 
measure  of  disagreement  a  man  may  d 
xxiv.  I .  Learn  better  what  that  phrase  ro 
find  no  favour  in  his  eyes." 

Your  second  argument,  without  more 
bling,  is  briefly  thus:  *'  If  diversity  in  rel 
breeds  a  grater  dislike  than  any  natui 
ment,  may  not  cause  a  divorce,  then  may 
disagreement:  But  diversity  of  religio 
Ergo." 

Answ.  First,  I  deny  in  the  major,  tha 
religion  breeds  a  greater  dislike  to  marriag 
natural  disagreement.  For  between 
Christian,  and  infidel,  more  often  hath  b 
much  love :  but  between  them  who  perp 
in  natural  contrarieties,  it  is  repugnar 
should  be  ever  any  married  love  or  concc 
deny  your  minor,  that  it  is  commanded  ii 
in  diversity  of  religion,  if  the  infidel  wills 
place  in  St.  Paul  commands  nothing,  as 
large  affirmed,  though  you  ovcrskipped  it. 

Secondly,  If  it  do  command,  it  is  hut  w 
that  the  infidel  be  content,  and  wcll-ple; 
which  cuts  off*  the  supposal  of  any  great  1 
quiet  between  them,  seeing  the  infidel  h 
depart  at  pleasure ;  and  so  this  comparisc 
thing. 

Your  third  argument  is  from  Deut.  : 
man  hate  his  wife,  and  raise  an  ill  report,  1 
her  no  virgin;"  if  this  were  false,  "  he  n 
her  away,"  though  hated  never  so  much. 

Ans.  This  was  a  malicious  hatred,  bent 
life,  or  to  send  her  out  of  doors  without 
Such  a  hater  loses  by  due  punishment  th 
Deut.  xxiv.  I,  to  divorce  for  a  natural  dis 
though  it  could  not  love  conjugally,  ye 
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witb  just  condiUons.  But  doubtless  the 
I  former  case  had  liberty  to  depart  from  her 
iT,  lest  his  hatred  should  prove  mortal ;  else 
raliarlj  made  to  right  the  woman,  had  turn- 
neatest  mischief. 

rth  argument  is ;  **  One  Christian  ought  to 
irmities  of  another,  but  chiefly  of  his  wife.'' 
rmnt  infirmities,  but  not  outrages,  not  per- 
ludments  of  truest  conjugal  society,  not  in- 
'^exations  as  importunate  as  fire.    Yet  to  en- 
luch,  might  do  well  an  exhortation,  but  not 
re  law.    For  the  Spirit  of  God  himself,  by 
sclares  that  such  a  consort  '*  the  earth  can- 
id  better  dwell  in  a  comer  of  the  house-top, 
Idemcss.*'  Burdens  may  be  borne,  but  still 
eration  to  the  strength  of  an  honest  man 
^.     Charity  indeed  bids  us  forgive  our  ene- 
>th  not  force  us  to  continue  friendship  and 
with  those  friends  who  have  been  false  or 
swards  us ;  but  is  contented  in  our  peace 
at  a  fair  distance.    Charity  commands  not 
d  to  receive  again  into  his  bosom  the  adul- 
,  but  thinks  it  enough,  if  he  dismiss  her 
eficent  and  peaceful  dismission.    No  more 
f  command,  nor  can  her  rule  compel,  to  re- 
vest union  of  wedlock  one  whose  other  gross- 
er disabilities  to  perform  what  was  cove- 
the  just  causes  of  as  much  grievance  and 
in  a  family,  as  the  private  act  of  adultery, 
rrefore,  under  the  name  of  fulfilling  charity, 
imerciful  and  more  than  legal  yoke  be  pad- 
Hi  the  neck  of  any  Christian, 
th  argument :  ^  If  the  husband  ought  to  love 
IS  Christ  his  church,  then  ought  she  not  to  be 
for  contrariety  of  mind." 
Ibis  similitude  turns  against  him :  for  if  the 
TDu^tbc  as  Christ  to  the  wife,  then  must  the 
IS  the  church  to  her  husband.     If  there  be  a 
\  contrariety  of  mind  in  the  church  toward 
(-'hiist  himself  threatens  to  divorce   such   a 
*nd  hath  often  done  it.     If  they  urge,  this  was 
cbuTch,  I  urge  again  that  was  no  true  wife. 
«th  arg^ument  is  from  Matth.  v.  32,  which  he 
»  »fter  the  old  fashion,  and  never  takes  notice 
^  I  broujjht  against  that  exposition ;  let  him 
*  iJeek  his  answer  there.     Vet  can  he  not  leave 
^•nent,  hut  he  must  needs  first  shew  us  a  curvet 
'Mness.  holding  out  an  objection,  and  running 
npon  the  point.     "  For,"  saith  he,  "  if  Christ 
10  cause  but  adultery,  then  all  other  causes,  as 
fiffice^tuous  marriage,  -.^c.  are  no  cause  of  di- 
aml  answers,  *'  that  the  speech  of  Christ  liolds 
*"J>  as  he  intended  it ;  namely,  to  condemn 
^orce  as  was  ground lessly  practised  among  the 
'Jf  every  cause  which  they  thouc^-ht  sufficient ; 
•^kiDjr  the  law  of  consanguinities  or  affinities, 

™"'?  other  cause  which  makes  marriage  void, 

ito." 

'•  "^k  to  it  now,  you  be  not  found  taking  fees 
»«««;  for  if  Yoy  on^jg  bring  limitations  to  the 
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univeisal  words  of  Christ,  another  will  do  as  much 
with  as  good  authority;  and  affirm,  that  neither  did  he 
check  the  law,  Deut  xxiv.  1,  nor  forbid  the  causes  that 
make  marriage  void  actually ;  which  if  any  thing  in 
the  world  doth,  unfitness  doth,  and  contrariety  of  mind ; 
yea,  more  than  adultery,  for  that  makes  not  the  mar- 
riage void,  nor  much  more  unfit,  but  for  the  time,  if  the 
offended  party  forgave :  but  unfitness  and  contrariety 
frustrates  and  nullifies  for  ever,  unless  it  be  a  rare 
chance,  all  the  good  and  peace  of  wedded  conversation ; 
and  leaves  nothing  between  them  enjoyable,  but  a 
prone  and  savage  necessity,  not  worth  the  name  of 
marriage,  unaccompanied  with  love.  Thus  much  his 
own  objection  hath  done  against  himself. 

Argument  7th.  He  insists,  *'  that  man  and  wife  are 
one  flesh,  therefore  must  not  separate."  But  must  be 
sent  to  look  again  upon  the*  35th  page  of  that  book, 
where  he  might  read  an  answer,  which  he  stirs  not 
Yet  can  he  not  abstain,  but  he  must  do  us  another 
pleasure  ere  he  goes;  although  I  call  the  common 
pleas  to  witness,  I  have  not  hired  his  tongue,  whatever 
men  may  tiiink  by  his  arguing.  For  besides  adultery, 
he  excepts  other  causes  which  dissolve  the  union  of 
being  one  flesh,  either  directly,  or  by  consequence.  If 
only  adultery  be  excepted  by  our  Saviour,  and  he  volun- 
tarily can  add  other  exceptions  that  dissolve  that  union, 
both  directly  and  by  consequence;  these  words  of  Christ, 
the  main  obstacle  of  divorce,  are  open  to  us  by  his  own 
invitation,  to  include  whatever  causes  dissolve  that 
union  of  flesh,  either  directly  or  by  consequence. 
Which,  till  he  name  other  causes  more  likely,  I  affirm 
to  be  done  soonest  by  unfitness  and  contrariety  of 
mind ;  for  that  induces  hatred,  which  is  the  greatest 
dissolver  both  of  spiritual  and  corporal  union,  turning 
the  mind,  and  consequently  the  body,  to  other  objects. 
Thus  our  doughty  adversary,  either  directly  or  by  con- 
sequence, yields  us  the  question  with  his  own  mouth  : 
and  the  next  thing  he  does,  recants  it  again. 

His  8th  argument  shivers  in  the  uttering,  and  he 
confesseth  to  be  "  not  over-confident  of  it :"  but  of  the 
rest  it  may  be  sworn  he  is.  St.  Paul,  I  Cor.  vii.  saith, 
that  the  "  married  have  trouble  in  the  flesh,"  therefore 
we  must  bear  it,  though  never  so  intolerable. 

I  answer,  if  this  be  a  true  consequence,  why  are  not 
all  troubles  to  be  borne  alike?  Why  are  we  suffered 
to  divorce  adulteries,  desertions,  or  frigidities.'*  Who 
knows  not  that  trouble  and  affliction  is  the  decree  of 
God  upon  every  state  of  life.^  Follows  it  therefore, 
that,  though  they  grow  excessive  and  insupportable, 
we  must  not  avoid  them?  If  we  may  in  all  other 
conditions,  and  not  in  marriage,  the  doom  of  our  suf- 
fering lies  us  not  by  the  trouble,  but  by  the  bond  of 
marriage :  and  that  must  be  proved  inseparable  from 
other  reasons,  not  from  this  place.  And  his  own  con- 
fession declares  the  weakness  of  this  argument,  yet 
his  uni^overned  arrogance  could  not  be  dissuaded  from 
venting  it. 

His  9th  argument  is,  "  that  a  husband  must  love  his 
wife  as  himself;  therefore  he  may  not  divorce  for  any 
disagreement,  no  more  than  he  may  separate  his  soul 
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from  his  body.'*  I  answer:  if  he  love  liis  wife  as  him- 
self, he  must  Iofc  her  so  far  as  he  may  preserve  him  to 
her  in  a  cheerful  and  comfortable  manner,  and  not  so 
as  to  ruin  himself  bj  anguish  and  sorrow,  without  any 
benefit  to  her.  Next,  if  the  husband  must  love  his 
wife  as  himself,  she  must  be  understood  a  wife  in  some 
reasonable  measure,  willing  and  sufficient  to  perform 
the  chief  duties  of  her  covenant,  else  by  the  hold  of  this 
argument  it  would  be  his  great  sin  to  divorce  either 
for  adultery  or  desertion.  The  rest  of  this  will  run 
circuit  with  the  union  of  one  flesh,  which  was  an- 
swered before.  And  that  to  divorce  a  relative  and 
metaphorical  union  of  two  bodies  into  one  flesh  can- 
not be  likened  in  all  things  to  the  dividing  of  that 
natural  union  of  soul  and  body  into  one  person,  is  ap- 
parent of  itself 

His  last  argument  he  fetches  ^  from  the  inconveni- 
ence that  would  follow  upon  his  freedom  of  divorce,  to 
the  corrupting  of  men's  minds,  and  the  overturning  of 
all  human  society." 

But  for  me  let  God  and  Moses  answer  this  blas- 
phemer, who  dares  bring  in  such  a  foul  indictment 
against  the  divine  law.  Why  did  God  permit  this  to 
his  people  the  Jews,  but  that  the  right  and  good, 
which  came  directly  thereby,  was  more  in  his  esteem 
than  the  wrong  and  evil,  which  came  by  accident? 
And  for  those  weak  supposes  of  infants  that  would  be 
left  in  their  mothers'  belly,  (which  must  needs  be  gfood 
news  for  chamber-maids,  to  hear  a  serving-man  grown 
so  provident  for  great  bellies,)  and  portions  and  join- 
tures likely  to  incur  embezzlement  hereby,  the  ancient 
civil  law  instructs  us  plentifully  how  to  award,  which 
our  profound  opposite  knew  not,  for  it  was  not  in  his 
tenures. 

His  arguments  are  spun ;  now  follows  the  chaplain 
with  his  antiquities,  wiser  if  he  had  refrained,  for  his 
very  touching  aught  that  is  learned  soils  it,  and  lays 
him  still  more  and  more  open,  a  conspicuous  gull. 
There  being  both  fathers  and  councils  more  ancient, 
wherewith  to  have  served  his  purpose  better  than  with 
what  he  cites,  how  may  we  do  to  know  the  subtle  drift, 
that  moved  him  to  begin  first  with  the  '*  twelflh  council 
of  Toledo  ?"  I  would  not  undervalue  the  depth  of  his 
notion ;  but  perhaps  he  had  heard  that  the  men  of  To- 
ledo had  store  of  good  blade-mettle,  and  were  excellent 
at  cuttliug;  who  can  tell  but  it  might  be  the  reach  of 
his  policy,  that  these  able  men  of  decision  would  do 
best  to  have  the  prime  stroke  among  bis  testimonies  in 
deciding  this  cause  ?  But  all  this  crafl  avails  himself 
not ;  for  seeing  they  allow  no  cause  of  divorce  by  for- 
nication, what  do  these  keen  doctors  here,  but  cut  him 
over  the  sinews  with  their  toledoes,  for  holding  in  the 
precedent  page  other  causes  of  divorce  besides,  both 
directly  and  by  consequence  ?  As  evil  doth  that  Saxon 
council,  next  quoted,  bestead  him.  For  if  it  allow  di- 
vorce precisely  for  no  cause  but  fornication,  it  thwarts 
his  own  exposition  :  and  if  it  understand  fornication 
largely,  it  sides  with  whom  be  would  confute.  How- 
ever, the  authority  of  that  synod  can  be  hut  small,  being 
under  Theodorus,  the  Canterbury  bishop,  a  Grecian 
monk  of  Tarsus,  revolted  from  his  own  church  to  the 


pope.  What  have  we  next  P  the  dvfl  I 
between  two  coiuicilat  as  if  the  Code  lu 
synod;  forthatheunderrtoodbineeif is t 
is  incredible ;  where  the  law.  Cod.  1.  3,  ti 
speaks  not  of  divorce,  but  against  the  div 
sessions  to  divers  heirs,  whereby  the  mai 
of  a  great  family  were  divided,  perhapi 
countries  and  colonies;  father  from  so 
husband,  sore  against  their  will.  Somen 
confesseth,  that  the  civil  law  allows  ma 
divorce,  but  the  canon  law  decreet  othei 
credit  to  his  cause !  And  I  amaze  me,  thoo 
of  this  dolt  be  as  obtuse  and  sad  as  any  mi 
licenser  could  sleep  out  all  this,  and  snffi 
hold  his  opinion  by  canons  and  Gregori 
a  law  which  not  only  his  adversary,  but ; 
formation  of  this  church  and  state,  hath 
rejected.  As  ignorantly,  and  too  ignoran 
any  reader  but  an  unlearned,  he  talks  of  Ju 
Apology,  not  telling  us  which  of  the  twi 
passage  in  the  beginning  of  his  first,  v 
cited  elsewhere,  plainly  makes  against  1 
Tertullian,  cited  next,  and  next  Erasn 
against  Marcion,  the  other  in  his  annotat 
thew,  and  to  the  Corinthians.  And  thus 
list  of  his  choice  antiquities,  as  pleasantly 
would  wish  from  a  man  of  his  handy  vo( 
up  with  no  luck  at  all  above  the  stint  of  1 

Now  he  comes  to  the  position,  which 
whole ;  and,  like  an  able  textman,  slits  it  i 
he  may  the  better  come  at  it  with  his  ba 
and  his  sleeves  turned  up.  Wherein  fii 
*'  that  any  disposition,  unfitness,  or  contrar 
is  unchangeable  in  nature,  but  that  by  th* 
and  pliysic  it  may  be  altered." 

I  mean  not  to  dispute  philosophy  with  t 
never  read  any.  But  I  appeal  to  all  experi 
there  be  many  drugs  to  purge  these  redunc 
and  circulations,  that  commonly  impair  he 
not  natural,  whether  any  man  can  with 
his  life  bring  a  healthy  constitution  intc 
this  design,  to  alter  his  natural  temp^ 
disposition  of  mind.  How  much  more  v: 
culous  would  it  be,  by  altering  and  roi 
grounds  of  nature,  which  is  most  likelj 
death  or  madness,  to  hope  the  reducing  < 
this  or  that  fitness,  or  two  disagreeing  mi 
tual  sympathy  !  Suppose  they  might,  ai 
great  danger  of  tlieir  lives  and  right  sen 
temperature,  how  can  they  know  tliat  th* 
disposition  will  not  be  as  far  from  fitnes 
meut  ?  They  would  perhaps  change  mel 
sanguine  ;  but  what  if  phlegm  and  chole 
a  measure  come  instead,  the  unfitness  wi 
difficult  and  troublesome  ?  But  lastly,  v 
things  be  changeable  or  not,  experieuci 
and  our  position  supposes  that  they  seldo 
in  any  time  commensurable  to  the  necess 
or  convenient  to  the  ends  of  marriage :  an 
be  in  the  one,  shall  the  other  live  all  his  c 
age  and  misery  for  another's  pervcrsenes! 
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ciUetfaiKtkRi  ?  To  mj  fiiends,  of  which  maj  fewest 

he  so  nkppj,  I  famTe  a  remedy,  as  thej  know,  more 

wne  larf  muAj  to  prescribe :  but  for  his  friends  and 

AUamen,  fof  which  manj  may  deserve  justly  to  feel 

themadftg  the  unhappiness  which  they  consider  not  in 

0iben,)  I  send  tbem  by  his  advice  to  sit  upon  the  stool 

^imd  Btnin,  till  their  cross  dispositions  and  contrarieties 

of  wiod  f ball  change  to  a  bettor  correspondence,  and 

l9  a  qmeker  apprehension  of  common  sense,  and  their 

gisseconci  reason  is  as  heedless ;  **  because  that  gprace 
pty  cfcsog'e  the  disposition,  therefore  no  indisposition 
p,y  cio*^  ^uorcc." 

j^itfir-  ^"irst,  it  will  not  be  deniable  that  many  per- 

^g^^grtc^ousboth,  may  yet  happen  to  be  rery  unfitly 

^artieA^to  tbe  great  disturbance  of  either.    Secondly, 

^j^gSL  if  one  have  grace,  the  other  not,  and  will  not 

IS  the  Scriptures  testify  there  be  of  those,  in 

^^  may  expect  a  change,  when  "  the  blacka- 

■fior  duttges  his  colour,  or  the  leopard  his  spots," 

Jcr.  oil'  23.    Shall  the  gracious  therefore  dwell  in 

tRBCDt  ill  his  life,  for  the  ungncious  ?  We  see  that 

Uat  pKcepts,  than  which  there  can  no  better  physic 

Ir  sdniniKerpd  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  set  on  with 

pnM  preaching,  cannot  work  this  cure,  no  not  in 

ht  Amfly,  not  in  the  wife  of  him  that  preaches  day 

ai^t  to  her.    What  an  unreasonable  thing  is  it, 

,  and  clergymen  especially,  should  exact  such 

changes  in  another  man's  house,  and  are 

to  work  so  little  in  their  own  ! 

Tsthe  second  point  of  the  position,  that  this  unfit- 

m  hinders  the  main  ends  and  benefits  of  marriage ; 

V  answen,  *'  if  I  mean  the  unfitness  of  choler,  or  sul- 

m  disposition,  that  soft  words,  according  to  Solomon, 

adfr  wrath." 

But  I  reply,  that  the  saying  of  Solomon  is  a  proverb, 
v^uently  true,  not  universally,  as  both  the  event  shews, 
od  many  other  sentences  written  by  the  same  author, 
aiticularly  of  an  evil  woman,  Prov.  xxi.  9, 19,  and  in 
ther  chapters,  that  she  is  better  shunned  than  dwelt 
riih,  and  a  desert  is  preferred  before  her  society.  What 
ced  the  Spirit  of  God  put  this  choice  into  our  heads, 
r  soft  words  could  always  take  effect  with  her  ?  How 
rirolous  is  not  only  this  disputer,  but  he  that  taught 
ia  thn^,  and  let  him  come  abroad  ! 
To  his  second  answer  I  return  this,  that  althou<^h 
here  bt:  not  easily  found  such  an  antipatliy,  as  to  hate 
DC  another  like  a  toad  or  poison ;  yet  that  there  is  oft 
jch  a  dislike  in  both,  or  either,  to  conjugal  love,  as 
inder^  all  the  comfort  of  matrimony,  scarce  any  can  be 
» Mmple  as  not  to  apprehend.  And  what  can  be  that 
iTonr,  found  or  not  found,  in  the  eyes  of  the  husband, 
at  a  natural  liking  or  disliking ;  whereof  the  law  of 
iod,  Deut.  xxiv.  bears  witness,  as  of  an  ordinary  ac- 
cent, and  determines  wisely  and  divinely  thereafter, 
knd  thii  disaffection  happening  to  be  in  the  one,  not 
riihout  the  unspeakable  discomfort  of  the  oilier,  must 
3c  hr  left  like  a  thing  consecrated  to  calamity  and  dc- 
^^u.  without  redemption  ? 

A^;iiiist  the  third  branch  of  the  position,  he  denies 
^11  *"  &olace  and  peace,  which  is  contrary  to  discord 


and  variance,  is  the  main  end  of  marriage."    What 
then  ?  He  will  have  it  "  the  solace  of  male  and  female." 
Came  this  doctrine  out  of  some  school,  or  some  sty  ? 
Who  but  one  forsaken  of  all  sense  and  civil  nature, 
and  chiefly  of  Christianity,  will  deny  that  peace,  con- 
trary to  discord,  is  the  calling  and  the  general  end  of 
every  Christian,  and  of  all  his  actions,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  marriage,  which  is  the  dearest  league  of  love, 
and  the  dearest   resemblance  of  that  love  which   in 
Christ  is  dearest  to  his  church  ?  How  then  can  peace 
and  comfort,  as  it  is  contrary  to  discord,  which  God 
hates  to  dwell  with,  not  be  the  main  end  of  marriage  ? 
Discord  then  we  ought  to  fly,  and  to  pursue  peace,  far 
above  the  observance  of  a  civil  covenant  already  broken, 
and  the  breaking  daily  iterated  on  the  other  side.  And 
what  better  testimony  than  the  words  of  the  institution 
itself,  to  prove  that  a  conversing  solace,  and  peaceful 
society,  is  the  prime  end  of  marriage,  without  which 
no  other  help  or  office  can  be  mutual,  beseeming  the 
dignity  of  reasonable  creatures,  that  such  as  they  should 
be  coupled  in  the  rites  of  nature  by  the  mere  compul- 
sion of  lust,  without  love  or  peace,  worse  than  wild 
beasts  ?  Nor  was  it  half  so  wisely  spoken  as  some  deem, 
though  Austin  spake  it,  that  if  God  had  intended 
other  than  copulation  in  marriage,  he  would  for  Adam 
have  created  a  friend,  rather  than  a  wife,  to  converse 
with;  and  our  own  writers  blame  him  for  this  opinion; 
for  which  and  the  like  passages,  concerning  marriage, 
he  might  be  justly  taxed  with  rusticity  in  these  affairs. 
For  this  cannot  but  be  with  ease  conceived,  that  there 
is  one  society  of  grave  friendship,  and  another  amiable 
and  attractive   society  of  conjugal  love,  besides  the 
deed  of  procreation,  which  of  itself  soon  cloys,  and  is 
despised,  unless  it  be  cherished  and  reincited  with  a 
pleasing  conversation.    Which  if  ignoble  and  swinish 
minds  cannot  apprehend,  shall  such  merit  therefore  be 
the  censures  of  more  generous  and  virtuous  spirits  ? 

Against  the  last  point  of  the  position,  to  prove  that 
contrariety  of  mind  is  not  a  greater  cause  of  divorce 
than  corporal  frigidity,  he  enters  into  such  a  tedious 
and  drawling  tale  "  of  burning,  and  burning,  and  lust 
and  buniing,"  that  the  dull  argument  itself  burns  too 
for  want  of  stirring ;  and  yet  all  this  burning  is  not 
able  to  expel  the  frigidity  of  his  brain.  So  long  there- 
fore as  that  cause  in  the  position  shall  be  pmved  a 
sufficient  cause  of  divorce,  rather  than  spend  words 
with  this  plilegmy  clod  of  an  antagonist,  more  than  of 
necessity  and  a  little  merriment,  I  will  not  now  con- 
tend whetlicr  it  be  a  greater  cause  than  frigidity  or  no. 

His  next  attempt  is  upon  the  arguments  which  I 
brought  to  prove  tlie  position.  And  for  the  first,  not 
finding  it  of  that  structure  as  to  be  scaled  with  his  short 
ladder,  he  retreats  with  a  bravado,  that  it  deserves  no 
answer.  And  I  as  much  wonder  what  the  whole  book 
deserved,  to  be  thus  troubled  and  solicited  by  such  a 
paltry  solicitor.  I  would  lie  had  not  cast  the  gracious 
eye  of  his  duncery  upon  the  small  deserts  of  a  pam- 
phlet, whose  every  line  meddled  with  uncases  him  to 
scorn  and  laughter. 

That  which  he  takes  for  the  second  argument,  if  he 
look  better,  is  no  argument,  but  an  induction  to  those 
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that  follow.  Then  he  stumbles  that  I  should  saj,  ^  the 
geotlest  ends  of  marriage,"  confessing  that  he  under- 
stands it  not.  And  I  belieTe  him  heartily :  for  how 
should  he,  a  serving-man  both  by  nature  and  by  func- 
tion, an  idiot  by  breeding,  and  a  solicitor  by  pre- 
sumption, ever  come  to  know  or  feel  within  himself 
what  the  meaning  is  of  **  gentle?''  He  blames  it  for 
*'  a  neat  phrase,"  for  nothing  angers  him  more  than  bis 
own  proper  contrary.  Yet  altogether  without  art  sure 
he  is  not ;  for  who  could  have  devised  to  give  us  more 
briefly  a  better  description  of  his  own  servility? 

But  what  will  become  now  of  the  business  I  know 
not ;  for  the  man  is  suddenly  taken  with  a  lunacy  of 
law,  and  speaks  revelations  out  of  the  attorney's  aca- 
demy only  from  a  lying  spirit:  for  he  says,  *'  that 
where  a  thing  is  void  ipso  facto,  there  needs  no  legal 
proceeding  to  make  it  void  :"  which  is  false,  for  mar- 
riage is  void  by  adultery  or  frigidity,  yet  not  made 
Toid  without  legal  proceeding.  Then  asks  my  opinion 
of  Jobn-a-Noaks  and  John-a-Stiles :  and  I  answer  him, 
that  I,  for  my  part,  think  John  Dory  was  a  better  man 
than  both  of  them ;  for  certainly  they  were  the  greatest 
wranglers  that  ever  lived,  and  have  filled  all  our  law- 
books with  the  obtunding  story  of  their  suits  and  triak. 
After  this  he  tells  a  miraculous  piece  of  antiquity, 
how  **  two  Romans,  Titus  and  Sempronius,  made  feoff- 
ments," at  Rome  sure,  and  levied  fines  by  the  common 
law.  But  now  his  fit  of  law  past,  yet  hardly  come  to 
himself,  he  maintains,  that  if  mam'aj^e  be  void,  as  be- 
ing neither  of  God  nor  nature,  "  there  needs  no  legal 
proceeding  to  part  it,"  and  I  tell  him  that  offends  not 
me :  then,  quoth  he,  ^  this  is  nothing  to  your  book, 
being  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce."  But 
that  I  deny  him  ;  for  all  discipline  is  not  legal,  that  is 
to  say,  juridical,  but  some  is  personal,  some  economi- 
cal, and  some  ecclesiastical. 

Lastly,  If  I  prove  that  contrary  dispositions  are 
joined  neither  of  God  nor  nature,  and  so  the  marriage 
void,  •*  he  will  give  me  the  controversy."  I  have 
proved  in  that  book  to  any  wise  man,  and  without 
more  ado  the  institution  proves  it. 

Where  I  answer  an  objection  usually  made,  that 
^  the  disposition  ought  to  be  known  before  marriage," 
and  shew  how  difficult  it  is  to  choose  a  fit  consort,  and 
how  easy  to  mistake :  the  servitor  would  know  "  what 
I  mean  by  conversation,"  declaring  his  capacity  nothing 
refined  since  his  law-puddering,  but  still  the  same  it 
was  in  the  pantry,  and  at  the  dresser.  Shall  I  argue 
of  conversation- with  this  hoyden,  to  go  and  practise  at 
his  opportunities  in  the  larder  ?  To  men  of  quality  I 
have  said  enough ;  and  experience  confirms  by  daily 
example,  that  wisest,  soberest,  justest  men  are  some- 
times miserably  mistaken  in  their  choice.  Whom  to 
leave  thus  without  remedy,  tossed  and  tempested  in  a 
most  unquiet  sea  of  afflictions  and  temptations,  I  say 
is  most  unchristianly. 

But  he  goes  on  to  untruss  my  arguments,  imagining 
them  his  master's  points.  Only  in  the  passage  follow- 
ing I  cannot  but  admire  the  ripeness  and  the  pregnance 
of  his  native  treachery,  endeavouring  to  be  more  a  fox 
than  his  wit  will  suffer  him.     Whereas  I  briefly  men- 


tioned certain  heads  of  diicoaney  wluck  I  icfcfi 

place  more  proper  according  to  mj  iBediod,  to  I 

ed  there  at  full  with  all  their  reaaona  aboat  the 

brain-worm,  against  all  the  lawa  of  dispote,  wil 

deal  with  them  here.    And  aa  a  ooontry  hind 

times  ambitious  to  shew  his  betters  that  he  is 

simple  as  you  take  him,  and  that  he  knows  his 

tages,  will  teach  us  a  new  trick  to  confute  by 

would  you  think  to  what  a  pride  he  swells  in  tl 

templation  of  his  rare  stratagem,  offering  to  car] 

language  of  a  book,  which  yet  he  confesMS 

generally  commended ;  while  himself  wiU  be  ai 

ledged,  by  all  that  read  him,  the  basest  and  the  I 

est  endtter,  that  could  take  the  boldness  to  look  i 

Observe  now  the  arrogance  of  a  groom,  how 

mount.    I  had  written,  that  common  adultery  is : 

which  the  rankest  politician  would  think  it  shaj 

disworship,  that  his  law  should  countenance.    I 

offends  him,  that  ^  rankest"  should  signify  aof 

his  own  smell :  who  that  knows  English  shot 

understand  me,  when  I  say  a  rank  serring-man, 

pettifogger,  to  mean  a  mere  serving-man,  a  mc 

arrant  pettifogger,  who  lately  was  so  hardy,  as 

aside  his  buckram-wallet,  and  make  himself  a 

print,  with  confuting  books  which  are  above 

Next,  the  word  ''  politician"  is  not  used  to  hii 

and  thereupon  he  plays  the  most  notorious  hobbj 

jesting  and  frisking  in  the  luxury  of  his  nonsen 

such  poor  fetches  to  cog  a  laughter  from  ns,  thai  ■ 

hobnail  at  a  morris,  but  is  more  handsomely  fu 

Concerning  that  place  Deut  xxiv.  1,  which  fc 

to  be  '*  the  main  pillar  of  my  opinion,"  though 

more  on  the  institution  than  on  that :  these  two 

I  do  indeed  confess  are  to  me  as  those  two  in  tin 

of  the  temple,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  which  names 

establishment  and  strength ;  nor  do  I  fear  who  can 

them.    The  exposition  of  Deut.  which  I  broo 

the  received  exposition,  both  ancient  and  mode 

all  learned  men,  unless  it  be  a  monkish  papist  he 

there :  and  the  gloss,  which  he  and  his  obscure 

ant  would  persuade  us  to,  is  merely  new  and  a 

presuming  out  of  his  utter  ignorance  in  the  Heb 

interpret  those  words  of  the  text ;  first,  in  a  mi: 

sense  of  uncleanness,  against  all   approved  m 

Secondly,  in  a  limited  sense,  whenas  the  original  s 

without  limitation,  '*  some  uncleanness,  or  any  : 

it  had  been  a  wise  law  indeed  to  mean  itself  pard 

and  not  to  express  the  case  which  this  acute  rabbi 

all  this  while  been  hooking  for ;  whereby  they  wh 

most  partial  to  him  may  guess  that  something  iiii 

doctrine  which  I  allege,  that  forces  the  advcni 

such  a  new  and  strained  exposition  ;  wherein  be 

nothing  for  above  four  pages,  but  founder  himc 

and  fro  in  his  own  objections ;  one  while  denying 

divorce  was  permitted,  another  while  affirming  d 

was  permitted  for  the  wife's  sake,  and  afler  all, din 

himself.    And  for  his  surest  retirement,  betakes  h 

those  old  suppositions,  "  that  Christ  abolished 

Mosaic  law  of  divorce;  that  the  Jews  had  not  saffi 

knowledge  in  this  point,  through  the  darkness  o 

dispensation  of  heavenly  things ;  that  nnder  the 
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'tbegmpd  we  are  tied  by  cruellest  com- 
i  in  mirriage  till  death  with  the  wicked- 
ty  the  most  persecuting  mate."  These 
doting  surmises  he  might  have  read  con- 
,  even  in  the  first  edition ;  but  found  it 
bat  part  over  in  silence.  So  that  thej 
be  sottishness  of  this  his  new  and  tedious 
e  worthy  to  love  it  dearly, 
ation  done,  he  charges  me  with  a  wicked 
lost  blasphemy,  for  saying  that  Christ  in 
nt  not  always  to  be  taken  word  for  word ; 
ise  physician,  administering  one  excess 
er,  to  reduce  us  to  a  perfect  mean.  Cer- 
1  us  were  no  dishonest  method  :  Christ 
often  used  hyperboles  in  his  teaching; 
uthors,  both  Aristotle  in  the  second  of  his 
ichomachus,"  and  Seneca  in  his  seventh 
is,"  advise  us  to  stretch  out  the  line  of 
les  beyond  measure,  that  while  we  tend 
lean  might  be  the  easier  attained.  And 
ments  that  5th  of  Matthew,  when  he 
uming  of  cheek  after  cheek  to  blows,  and 
3th  with  cloak  and  coat,  if  any  please  to 
will  be  forced  to  recommend  himself  to 
(sition,  though  this  chattering  lawmonger 
1  it  wicked.  Now  note  another  precious 
;  Christ,  saith  he,  *'  doth  not  say  tliat  an 
i  is  adulteiy,  but  the  lusting  after  her ;"  as 
g  unehastely  could  be  without  lusting. 
licensed  for  g^ood  reason ;  **  Imprimatur." 
ould  prove,  that  the  speech  of  Christ  is  not 
cess  against  the  Pharisees,  first,  **  because 
to  his  disciples,"  Matth.  v.  which  is  false, 
it  to  the  multitude,  as  by  the  first  verse  is 
m^  which  in  all  likelihood  were  many 
(otoutof  doubt  all  of  them  phariseati  disci- 
rtd  up  in  their  doctrine;  from  which  cx- 
errour  and  falsity  Christ  throughout  his 
on  labours  to  reclaim  the  people.  Second- 
i"  because  Christ  forbids  not  only  putting 
naming  her  who  is  put  away."  Acutely, 
barisees  might  not  have  oflTcnded  as  much 
?lbe  divorced,  as  in  divorcing  the  married. 
•tma?  bind  all,  rightly  understood  ;  and  yet 
PBt  manner  of  giving  it  may  be  occasioned 
f  Pharisees. 

D€  winds  up  his  text  with  much  doubt  and 
»  for  it  may  be  his  trenchers  were  not 
•"  that  which  never  yet  afforded  com  of  sa- 
"oddle,  the  saltcellar  was  not  rubbed :  and 
'  this  baste  easily  granting,  that  his  answers 
^neach  other,  and  praying,  you,  would  not 
Titcsas  a  prophet,  but  as  a  man,  he  runs  to 
*ck,  fills  his  flagon,  spreads  the  table,  and 
iinner.    ' 

aitin;r  and  voiding,  he  thinks  to  void  my 
«'n<^nt,  and  the  contradictions  that  will  fol- 
n  the  law  and  gospel,  if  the  Mosaic  law  were 
hy  our  Saviour,  and  a  compulsive  prohibition 
**:  and  sings  his  old  s^ing",  "  that  the  gos- 
'  unlawful  that  which  the  law  allowed,"  in- 


stancing  in  circumcision,  sacrifices,  washings.  But 
what  are  these  ceremonial  things  to  the  changing  of  a 
moral  point  in  household  duty,  equally  belonging  to 
Jew  and  Gentile  ?  Divorce  was  then  right,  now  wrong; 
then  pennitted  in  the  rigorous  time  of  law,  now  forbid- 
den by  law,  even  to  the  most  extremely  afflicted,  in 
the  favourable  time  of  grace  and  freedom.  But  this  is 
not  for  an  unbuttoned  fellow  to  discuss  in  the  garret  at 
his  trestle,  and  dimension  of  candle  by  the  snuff; 
which  brought  forth  his  scullionly  paraphrase  on  St. 
Paul,  whom  he  brings  in  discoursing  such  idle  stuff  to 
the  maids  and  widows,  as  his  own  servile  inurbanity 
forbears  not  to  put  into  the  apostle^s  mouth,  "  of  the 
soul's  conversing :"  and  this  he  presumes  to  do,  being 
a  bayard,  who  never  had  the  soul  to  know  what  con- 
versing means,  but  as  his  provender  and  the  familiarity 
of  the  kitchen  schooled  his  conceptions. 

He  passes  to  the  third  argument,  like  a  boar  in  a 
vineyard,  doing  nought  else,  but  still  as  he  goes  champ- 
ing and  chewing  over,  what  I  could  mean  by  this  chi- 
mcera  of  a  "  fit  conversing  soul,"  notions  and  words 
never  made  for  those  chops ;  but  like  a  generous  wine, 
only  by  overworking  the  settled  mud  of  his  fancy,  to 
make  him  drunk,  and  disgorge  his  vilcness  the  more 
openly.  All  persons  of  gentle  breeding  (I  say 
"  gentle,"  though  this  barrow  grunt  at  the  word)  I 
know  will  apprehend,  and  be  satisfied  in  what  I  spake, 
how  unpleasing  and  discontenting  the  society  of  body 
must  needs  be  between  those  whose  minds  cannot  be 
sociable.  But  what  should  a  man  say  more  to  a  snout 
in  this  pickle  ?  What  language  can  be  low  and  degene- 
rate enough  ? 

The  fourth  argument  which  I  had  was,  that  mar- 
riage being  a  covenant,  the  very  being  whereof  con- 
sists in  the  performanrc  of  unfeigned  love  and  peace ; 
if  that  were  not  tolerably  performed,  the  covenant  be- 
came broke  and  revocable.  Which  how  can  any,  in 
whose  mind  the  principles  of  right  reason  and  justice 
are  not  cancelled,  deny  ?  For  how  can  a  thing  subsist, 
when  the  true  essence  thereof  is  dissolved  ?  Yet  this  he 
denies,  and  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  alters  my  assertion  ; 
for  he  puts  in,  ^'  though  the  main  end  be  not  attained 
in  full  measure:"  but  my  position  is,  if  it  be  not  tole- 
rably attained,  as  throughout  the  whole  discourse  is 
apparent. 

Now  for  his  reasons:  "  Heman  found  not  that  peace 
and  solace  which  is  the  main  end  of  communion  with 
God,  should  he  therefore  break  off  that  communion?" 

I  answer,  that  if  Heman  found  it  not,  the  fault  was 
certainly  his  own ;  but  in  marriage  it  happens  far 
othcrw  ise  :  sometimes  the  fault  is  plainly  not  his  who 
seeks  divorce;  sometimes  it  cannot  be  discerned  whose 
fault  it  is ;  and  therefore  cannot  in  reason  or  equity  be 
the  matter  of  an  absolute  prohibition. 

His  other  instance  declares,  what  a  right  handicrafts- 
man he  is  of  petty  cases,  and  how  unfit  to  be  aught  else 
at  highest,  but  a  hackney  of  the  law.  "  I  change 
houses  with  a  man  ;  it  is  supposed  I  do  it  for  my  own 
ends ;  I  attain  them  not  in  this  house ;  I  shall  not 
therefore  go  from  my  bargain."  How  without  fear 
might  the  young  Cliarinus  in  Andria  now  cry  out, 
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**  What  likeness  can  be  here  to  a  marriage  P"  In  this 
bai^in  was  no  capitulation,  but  the  yieldingc  of  pos- 
session to  one  another,  wherein  each  of  them  had  his 
several  end  apart.  In  marriage  there  is  a  solemn  vow 
of  loTe  and  fidelity  each  to  other :  this  bargain  is  fully 
accomplished  in  the  change ;  in  marriage  the  covenant 
still  is  in  performing.  If  one  of  them  perform  nothing 
tolerably,  but  instead  of  love,  abound  in  disaffection, 
disobedience,  fraud,  and  hatred ;  what  thing  in  the 
nature  of  a  covenant  shall  bind  the  other  to  such  a 
perdurable  mischief?  Keep  to  your  problems  of  ten 
groats,  these  matters  are  not  for  pragmatics  and  folk- 
mooters  to  babble  in. 

Concerning  the  place  of  Paul,  *'  that  God  hath  called 
us  to  peace,"  1  Cor.  vii.  and  therefore,  certainly,  if 
any  where  in  this  world,  we  have  a  right  to  claim  it 
reasonably  in  marriage ;  it  is  plain  enough  in  the  sense 
which  I  gave,  and  confessed  by  Paneus,  and  other  or- 
thodox divines,  to  be  a  good  sense,  and  this  answerer 
doth  not  weaken  it.  The  other  place,  that  ^  he  who 
iiateth,  may  put  away,''  which  if  I  shew  him,  he  pro- 
mises to  jTield  the  whole  controversy,  is,  besides  Deut. 
xxiv.  1,  Dent.  xxi.  14,  and  before  this,  Exod.  xxi.  8. 
Of  Malachi  I  have  spoken  more  in  another  place ; 
and  say  again,  that  the  best  interpreters,  all  the  an- 
cient, and  most  of  the  modem,  translate  it  as  I  cite 
it,  and  very  few  vther^'ise,  whereof  perhaps  Junius  is 
the  chief. 

Another  thing  troubles  him,  that  marriage  is  called 
"  the  mysteiy  of  joy.'*  Let  it  still  trouble  him  ;  for 
what  hath  be  to  do  either  with  joy  or  with  mystery  ? 
He  thinks  it  frantic  divinity  to  say,  it  is  not  the  out- 
ward continuance  of  marriage  that  keeps  the  covenant 
of  marriage  whole ;  but  whosoever  doth  most  accord- 
ing to  peace  and  love,  whether  in  marriage  or  divorce, 
he  breaks  marriage  least.  If  I  shall  spell  it  to  him, 
he  breaks  marriage  least,  is  to  say,  he  dishonours  not 
marriage ;  for  least  is  taken  in  the  Bible,  and  other 
good  authors,  for,  not  at  all.  And  a  particular  mar- 
riage a  roan  may  break,  if  for  a  lawful  cause,  and  yet 
not  break,  that  is,  not  violate,  or  dishonour  the  ordi- 
nance of  marriage.  Hence  those  two  questions  that 
follow  are  left  ridiculous ;  and  the  maids  at  Aldgate, 
whom  he  flouts,  are  likely  to  have  more  wit  than  the 
serving-man  at  Addle-gate. 

Whereas  he  taxes  me  of  adding  to  the  Scripture  in 
that  I  said  love  only  is  the  fulfilling  of  every  command- 
ment, I  cited  no  particular  scripture,  but  spake  a  gene- 
ral sense,  which  might  be  collected  from  many  places. 
For  seeing  love  includes  faith,  what  is  there  that  can 
fulfil  every  commandment  but  only  love  ?  and  I 
meant,  as  any  intelligent  reader  might  apprehend, 
every  positive  and  civil  commandment,  whereof  Christ 
hath  taught  us  that  man  is  the  lord.  It  is  not  the  for- 
mal duty  of  worship,  or  the  sitting  still,  that  keeps  the 
holv  rest  of  sabbath  ;  but  whosoever  doth  most  acconl- 
ing  to  charity,  whether  he  works  or  works  not,  he 
breaks  the  holy  rest  of  sabbath  least.  So  marriage  be- 
ing a  civil  onlinance,  made  for  man,  not  man  fur  it ; 
be  who  doth  that  which  most  accords  with  charity,  first 
to  himself,  next  to  whom  he  next  owes  it,  whether  in 


marriage  or  divorce,  be  breaks  tbe 
riage  least.  And  what  in  reKgioat  pmdei 
charity  to  himself,  and  what  to  his  wife,  eitl 
tinning  or  in  dissolving  the  marriage-kDot, 
already  oh  enough  discoursed.  So  that  wh« 
saith  of  circumcision,  the  same  I  stick  not  t 
civil  ordinance,  made  to  the  good  and  oomfc 
not  to  his  ruin ;  marriage  is  nothing,  and 
nothing,  "but  faith  which  worketh  by  lo 
this  I  trust  none  can  mistake. 

Against  the  fiflh  argument,  that  a  Chri 
higher  order  of  priesthood  than  that  Levi 
person  dedicate  to  joy  and  peace ;  and  there 
not  in  subjection  to  a  civil  ordinance,  made  t 
end  but  for  his  good,  (when  without  his  fault 
impossible  to  be  decently  or  tolerably  ob 
plunge  himself  into  immeasurable  distrac 
temptations,  above  his  strength ;  against  thii 
nothing,  but  gads  into  silly  conjectures  of  w 
would  follow,  and  with  as  good  reason  migi 
against  the  best  things  that  are. 

Against  the  sixth  argument,  that  to  foro 
tinuance  of  marriage  between  minds  found  i 
fit  and  disproportional,  is  against  nature,  i 
forbid  under  that  allegorical  precept  of  Mcis< 
sow  a  field  with  divers  seeds,  lest  both  be  d^ 
to  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together,"  w 
duced  by  the  pattern  of  St.  Paul's  reasoning 
meant  by  not  muzzling  the  ox ;  he  rambles  c 
narration,  to  tell  us  that  **  by  the  oxen  are 
preachers :"  which  is  not  doubted.  Then  h< 
**  if  this  my  reasoning  be  like  St.  Paul's." 
swer  him,  yes.  He  replies,  that  sure  St.  P 
be  ashamed  to  reason  thus.  And  I  tell  hin 
grants  that  place  which  I  alleged,  2  Cor. 
equal  yoking,  may  allude  to  that  of  Moses,  bi 
cannot  prove  it  makes  to  my  purpose,"  and 
first  how  he  can  disprove  it.  Weigh,  gentl 
consider,  whether  my  affirmations,  backed  w 
may  hold  balance  against  the  bare  denials  o 
derous  confuter,  elected  by  his  ghostly  pati 
my  copesmate. 

Proceeding  on  to  speak  of  mysterious  thi 
ture,  I  had  occasion  to  fit  the  language  therea 
ters  not,  for  the  reading  of  this  odious  fool, 
ever,  when  he  meets  with  aught  above  the 
of  his  breeding,  leaves  the  noisome  stench  o 
slot  behind  him,  maligning  that  any  thing 
spoke  or  understood  above  his  own  genuine 
and  gives  sentence  that  his  confuting  hath 
ployed  about  a  frotliy,  imiueritous,  and  ui 
discourse.  Who  could  have  believed  so  n 
Icncc  durst  vent  its«lf  from  out  the  hide  of  s 
tlnis  to  censure  that  wliicli  men  of  mature 
have  applauded  to  be  writ  fron*  gwxl  reason 
contents  him  not,  he  falls  now  to  ra^e  in  his 
abusiveness ;  and  why  ?  a  reason  befitting  s 
tificer,  because  he  saith  the  book  is  contrary 
man  learning;  whenas  the  world  knows,  th; 
human  and  divine  leaniing,  till  the  canon  la^ 
divorce  by  consent,  and  for  many  causes  wi 
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■cat.    Next,  lie  dooms  it  as  coDtrarj  to  truth ;  whenas 
it  balb  been  disputmble  amoDgp  learned  men,  eTer  since 
it  was  prohibited :  and  is  bj  Peter  Martyr  thought  an 
Bpinioo  not  impious,  but  bard  to  be  refuted ;  and  by 
Erasmus  deemed  a  doctrine  so  charitable  and  pious,  as, 
if  it  cmnnot  be  used,  were  to  be  wished  it  could ;  but  is 
by  Martin  Bucer,  a  man  of  dearest  and  most  religious 
■wmonr  in  the  church,  taught  and  maintained  to  be 
either  most  lawfully  used,  or  most  lawfully  permitted. 
And  for  this,  for  I  aflSrm  no  more  than  Bucer,  what 
Bennre  do  joo  think,  readers,  he  hath  condemned  the 
book  to  ?  To  a  death  no  less  impious  than  ta  be  burnt 
by  the  hangman.    Mr.  Licenser,  (for  I  deal  not  now 
mh  this  caitiff,  ncTcr  worth  my  r amcst,  and  now  not 
KasonaUe  for  my  jest,)  you  are  reputed  a  man  discreet 
enoogh,  religious  enough,  honest  enough,  that  is,  to  an 
■dinary  competence  in  all  these.     But  now  your  turn 
■,  to  bear  what  your  own  hand  hath  earned  ye ;  that 
■hen  you  suffered  this  nameless  hangman  to  cast  into 
fMlc  such  a  despiteful  contumely  upon  a  name  and 
person  deserving  of  the  church  and  state  equally  to 
pmcelf ;  and  one  who  hath  done  more  to  the  present 
airancement  of  your  own  tribe,  than  you  or  many  of 
have  done  for  themselyes ;  you  forgot  to  be  either 
religious,  or  discreet   Whatever  the  state  might 
lb  eoaccming  it,  supposed  a  matter  to  expect  evil  from, 
I  dhoald  not  doubt  to  meet  among  them  with  wise,  and 
e,  and  knowing  men :  but  as  to  this  brute 
so  mach  the  more  impudent  and  lawless  for  the 
authority  which  it  bears ;  I  say  again,  that  I 
the  censure  of  rascals  and  their  licensers. 
With  difficulty  I  return  to  what  remains  of  this  ig- 
task,  for  the  disdain  I  have  to  change  a  period 
with  the  filth  and  venom  of  this  gourmand,  swell- 
ed inco  a  confuter;  yet  for  the  satisfaction  of  others  I 
odne  all  this. 

A^BSt  the  seventh  argument,  that  if  the  canon  law 
sad  divines  allow  divorce  for  conspiracy  of  death,  they 
■ay  as  well  allow  it  to  avoid  the  same  consequence 
Inm  the  likelihood  of  natural  causes. 
First,  be  denies  that  the  canon  so  decrees. 
I  answer,  that  it  decrees  for  danger  of  life,  as  much 
aifiir  adulter]^',  Decret  Grcgor.  1. 4,  tit.  19,  and  in  other 
j/kn%:  and  the  best  civilians,  who  cite  the  canon  law, 
■  collect,  as  Schneidewin  in  Instit.  tit.  10,  p.  4,  de 
Divort     And  indeed,  who  would  have  denied  it,  but 
Me  of  a  reprobate  ignorance  in  all  he  meddles  with  ? 
Secf-ndlr,  he  saith  the  case  alters ;  for  there  the  of- 
fcsdcr. ''  who  seeks  the  life,  doth  implicitly  at  least  act 
tdivrircc.'' 

And  I  answer,  that  here  nature,  though  no  offender, 
didi  the  same.  But  if  an  offender,  by  acting  a  di- 
Wte,  shall  release  the  offended,  this  is  an  ample  grant 
i|ain$t  himself.  He  saith,  nature  teaches  to  save  life 
6wD  one  nho  seeks  it  And  I  say,  she  teaches  no  less 
te  save  it  from  any  other  cause  that  endangers  it.  He 
nitb,  that  here  they  are  both  actors.  Admit  they  were, 
k  woold  not  be  uncharitable  to  part  them ;  yet  some- 
they  are  not  both  actors,  but  the  one  of  them 
lamentedly  passive.  So  he  concludes,  wc  must 
vat  take  advantage  of  our  own  faults  and  corruptions 
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to  release  us  from  our  duties.  But  shall  we  take  no 
advantage  to  save  ourselves  from  the  faults  of  another, 
who  hath  annulled  his  right  to  our  duty?  Xo,8ays  he, 
*'  let  them  die  of  the  sullens,  and  try  who  will  pity 
them."  Barbarian,  the  shame  of  all  honest  attorneys ! 
why  do  they  not  hoisc  him  over  the  bar  and  blanket 
him? 

Against  the  eighth  argument,  that  they  who  are  des- 
titute of  all  marriageable  gifts,  except  a  body  not 
plainly  unfit,  have  not  the  calling  to  marry,  and  conse- 
quently married  and  so  found,  may  be  divorced :  tliis, 
he  saith,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  not  6 1  to  be  an- 
swered. I  leave  it  therefore  to  the  judgment  of  his 
masters. 

Against  the  ninth  argument,  that  marriage  is  a  hu- 
man society,  and  so  chiefly  seated  in  agreement  and 
unity  of  mind :  if  therefore  the  mind  cannot  have  that 
due  society  by  marriage,  that  it  may  reasonably  and 
humanly  desire,  it  can  be  no  human  society,  and  so  not 
without  reason  divorcible :  here  he  falsifies,  and  turns 
what  the  position  required  of  a  reasonable  agreement 
in  the  main  matters  of  society  into  an  agreement  in  all 
things,  which  makes  the  opinion  not  mine,  and  so  he 
leaves  it. 

At  last,  and  in  good  hour,  we  are  come  to  his  fare- 
well, which  is  to  he  a  concluding  taste  of  his  jabber- 
ment  in  law,  the  flashiest  and  the  fustiest  that  ever  cor- 
rupted in  such  an  unswilled  hogshead. 

Against  my  tenth  argument,  as  he  calls  it,  but  as  I 
intended  it,  my  other  position,  *'  That  divorce  is  not  a 
thing  determinable  by  a  compulsive  law,  for  that  all 
law  is  for  some  good  that  may  be  frequently  attained 
without  the  admixture  of  a  worse  inconvenience :  but 
the  law  forbidding  divorce  never  attains  to  any  good 
end  of  such  prohibition,  but  rather  multiplies  evil; 
therefore  the  prohibition  of  divorce  is  no  tjood  law." 
Now  for  his  attomey^s  prize:  but  first,  like  a  right 
cunning  and  sturdy  lugi<'ian,  he  denies  my  argument, 
not  mattering  whether  in  the  major  or  minor:  and 
saith,  "  there  arc  many  laws  made  for  good,  and  yet 
that  good  is  not  attained,  through  the  defaults  of  the 
party,  but  a  greater  inconvenience  follows." 

But  I  reply,  that  this  answer  builds  upon  a  shallow 
foundation,  and  most  unjustly  supposes  every  one  in 
default,  who  seeks  divorce  from  the  most  injurious 
wedlock.  The  default  therefore  will  be  found  in  the 
law  itself;  which  is  neither  able  to  punish  the  offender, 
but  the  innocent  must  withal  suffer ;  nor  can  right  ihe 
innocent  in  what  is  chiefly  sought,  the  obtainment  of 
love  or  quietness.  His  instances  out  of  the  common 
law  are  all  so  quite  beside  the  matter  which  he  would 
prove,  .IS  may  be  a  warning  to  all  clients  how  they 
ventinc  their  business  with  such  a  cockbraincd  solicitor. 
For  being  to  shew  some  law  of  England,  attaining  to 
no  good  end,  and  yet  through  no  default  of  tlie  party, 
who  is  thereby  debarred  all  remedy,  he  shews  us  only 
how  some  do  lose  the  benefit  of  good  laws  through 
their  own  default.  His  first  example  saith,  "  it  is  a 
just  law  that  every  one  shall  peaceably  enjoy  his  estate 
in  lands  or  otherwise."  Does  this  law  attain  to  no  good 
end  ?    The  bar  will  blush  at  this  most  incogitant  wood- 
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cock.  But  sec  ii'  a  draugcht  of  Littleton  will  recover 
him  to  his  senses.  "  If  this  man,  having*  fee  simple  in 
his  lands,  jet  will  take  a  lease  of  his  own  lands  from 
another,  this  shall  be  an  estoppic  to  him  in  an  assize 
from  ilie  recovering^  of  his  own  land." 

Mark  now  and  register  him !  How  many  are  there 
of  ten  thousand  who  have  such  a  fee  simple  in  their 
sconce,  as  to  take  a  lease  of  their  own  lands  from  an- 
other? So  tliat  this  inconvenience  lights  upon  scarce 
one  in  an  age,  and  by  his  own  default ;  and  the  law 
of  enjoying  each  man  his  own  is  good  to  all  others. 
But  on  the  contrary,  this  prohibition  of  divorce  is  good 
to  none,  and  brings  inconvenience  to  numbers,  who  lie 
under  intolerable  grievances  without  their  own  default, 
through  the  wickedness  or  folly  of  another ;  and  all 
this  iniquity  the  law  remedies  not,  but  in  a  manner 
maintains.  His  other  cases  are  directlv  to  the  same 
purpose,  and  might  have  been  spared,  but  that  he  is  a 
tradesman  of  the  law,  and  must  be  borne  witli  at  his 
first  setting  up,  to  lay  forth  his  best  ware,  which  is 
only  gibberish. 

I  have  now  done  that,  which  for  many  causes  I 
might  have  thought  could  not  likely  have  been  my  for- 
tune, to  be  put  to  this  underwork  of  scouring  and  un- 
rubbishing  the  low  and  sordid  ignorance  of  such  a 
presumptuous  lozel.  Vet  Hercules  had  the  labour  once 
imposed  upon  him  to  carry  dung  out  of  the  Augean 
stable.  At  any  hand  I  would  be  rid  of  him :  for  I  had 
rather,  since  the  life  of  man  is  likened  to  a  scene,  that 
all  my  entrances  and  exits  might  mix  with  such  per- 
sons only,  whose  wortli  erects  them  and  their  actions 
to  a  grave  and  tragic  deportment,  and  not  to  have  to 
do  with  clowiis  and  vices.  But  if  a  man  cannot  peace- 
ably walk  into  the  world,  but  must  be  infested ;  some- 
times at  his  face  with  dorrs  and  horseflies,  sometimes 
beneath  with  bawling  whippets  and  shin  barkers,  and 
these  to  be  set  on  by  plot  and  consultation  with  a  junto 
of  clergymen  and  licensers,  commended  also  and  re- 
joiced in  by  those  whose  partiality  cannot  yet  forcf^o 
old  papistical  principles ;  have  I  not  cause  to  be  in 
such  a  manner  defensive,  as  may  procure  me  freedom 
to  pass  more  unmolested  hereafter  by  those  encum- 
brances, not  90  much  regarded  for  themselves,  as  for 


those  who  incite  tliem  ?    And  what  defenee  can  pro- 
perly be  use«l  in  such  a  despicable  encounter  u  thii, 
but  either  the  slap  or  the  spurn  ?    If  tbej  can  afibnl 
me  none  but  a  ridiculous  adversary,  the  blame  beloogB 
not  to  me,  though  the  whole  dispute  be  strewed  and 
scattered  with  ridiculous.    And  if  be  have  such  aa 
ambition  to  know  no  better  who  are  bis  males,  but 
among  those  needy  thoughts,  which,  though  his  two 
faculties  of  serving-man  and  solicitor  should  compomrf 
into  one  mongrel,  would  be  but  thin  and  meagre,  if  ia 
this  penury  of  soul  he  can  be  possible  to  have  the  kulH 
ncss  to  think  of  fame,  let  him  but  send  me  how  he  dlb 
himself,  and  I  may  chance  not  fail  to  indorse  him  m 
the  backside  of  posterity,  not  a  gt)ldeu,  but  a  braiCB 
ass.     Since  my  fate  extorts  from  me  a  talent  of  spgi^ 
which  I  had  thought  to  hide  in  a  napkin,  he  shall  be 
my  Batrachomuomachia,  my  Bavins,  my  CalaDdrinoi 
the  common  adagy  of  ignorance  and  overweeniag: 
nay,  perhaps,  as  the  provocation  may  be,  I  may  It. 
driven  to  curl  up  this  gliding  prose  into  a  rough  soUdio^. 
that  shall  rhyme  him  into  such  a  condition,  as  ii 
of  judging  good  books  to  be  burnt  by  the  execul 
he  shall  be  readier  to  be  his  own  hangman, 
much  to  this  nuisance. 

But  as  f(»r  the  subject  itself,  which  I  have  writ  i 
now  defend,  according  as  the  opposition  bean;  if 4 
man  equal  to  the  matter  shall  think  it  ap])ertaii 
take  in  hand  this  controversy,  either  excepting ; 
aught  written,  or  persuaded  he  can  shew  better 
this  question,  of  such  moment  to  be  throughlj 
may  receive  a  true  determination,  not  leaning 
old  and  rotten  suggestions  whereon  it  yet  kaiis 
intents  be  sincere  to  the  public,  and  shall  canj  \ 
without  bitterness  to  the  opinion,  or  to  the 
senting;  let  him  not,  I  entreat  him, 
handling,  which  meritoriously  hath  been 
this  object  of  contempt  and  laughter,  that  I 
any  displeasure  done  me  to  be  contradicted  in 
but  as  it  leads  to  tlie  attainment  of  any  thing  mor 
shall  esteem  it  a  benefit;  and  shall  know  how  toi 
his  civility  and  fair  argument  in  such  a  sort,  as  hk 
confess  tJiat  to  do  so  is  my  choice,  and  to  havi 
thus  was  my  chance. 


THE 


TENURE  OF  KINGS  AND  MAGISTRATES: 


FROVIXO  - 


t4T  IT  n  LAWnrt*  AWD  hath  BKUT  HBLD  so  THROl'GIl  ALL  AOIM,  FOB  ANY,  WHO  HAVB  THB  POWER,  TO  CALL  TO  ACCOUNT 
iTTBABT,  OB  WICKBD  KING.  AND,  APTBB  DOB  CONVICTION,  TO  DEP08B,  AND  PUT  HIM  TO  DEATH;  IF  THE  ORDINABY  MAGI8- 
IBATB  BVr^  HMOlMCTtDt  OB  DBNIBD  TO  DO  IT- 


AMD 


THAT  THBT,  WHO  OP  LATB  80  MUCH  BLAME  DEPOSING,  ABB  THE  MEN  THAT  DID  IT  TUBBfSELVES.* 


[riRST  puBLisnxD  1648-9.] 


[b  Ben  widiin  themselves  would  be  goTerned  by 

nd  not  geneTtdly  give  up  their  understanding 

^idNUetyraiuijr,  of  custom  from  without,  and  blind 

iwitbiii;  thej  would  discern  better  what  it  is 

ad  uphold  the  tjrrant  of  a  nation.    But  be- 

I  within  doors,  no  wonder  that  they  strive  so 

ti  IttTe  the  public  state  conformably  governed 

tinnid  Titious  rule,  by  which  they  govern  them- 

For  indeed  none  can  love  freedom  heartily, 

tpBdaen:  the  rest  love  not  freedom,  but  licence: 

rMn  irvcr  hath  more  scope,  or  more  indulgence  than 

^ts.    Hence  is  it,  that  tyrants  are  not  oil 

•■",  nor  stand  much  in  doubt  of  bad  men,  as  being 

■  litoallj  servile ;   but  in  whom  virtue   and  true 

^■■■•t  is  eminent,  them  they  fear  in  earnest,  as  by 

■!■  tteir  masters ;  against  them  lies  all  their  hatred 

■■•■pidon.    Consequently  neither  do  bad  men  hate 

7**^  kot  ba?e  been  always  readicstf  with  the  falsi- 

■■  iiBes  of  Loyalty  and  Obedience,  to  colour  over 

•of  wse  compliances.     And  although  sometimes  for 

■"■e-ind  when  it  comes  to  their  own  grievances,  of 

f^  t^pecially,  they  would  seem  good  patriots,  and 

•k  »iiJi  the  better  cause,  yet  when  others  for  the  de- 

wmnce  of  their  country  endued  with  fortitude  and 

""■"c  lirtue,  to  fear  nothing  but  the  curse  written 

^piwt  thjjse  "  that  do  the  work  of  the  Lord   iicgli- 

rw.Ct  would  go  on  to  remove,  not  only  the  calami- 

■»  »od  thraldoms  of  a  people,  but  the  roots  and  causes 

•■«>fe  thej  spring;    straight  these   men,   and   sure 

"T^  It  need,  as  if  they  hated  only  the  miseries,  but 

•ittht  mischiefs,  after  they  have  juggled  and  paltered 

**■  ^  world,  bandied  and  borne  arms  against  their 

■•?i«li»estf;d  him,  disanointcd  him,  nay,  cursed  him 

•■*'"  in  their  jmlpits,  and  their  pamphlets,  to  the  en- 

W**? '>f  MDcere  and  real  men  beyond  what  is  possi- 

■feor  hiinesi  Vt  retreat  from,  not  only  turn  revoltcrs 

^SSJ^^'  •*"*^*'  •*•  *"*  pablttbed  in  February  iWft  9,  after  the 
^"iTLr*  "**  ^  ^l*^>  ^u*'  >*  >^  defence  of  that  ac-tion  nKitio-^t  the  objec- 
«i^r*Vrr«<l»7tetiaiM.  wu.in  the  vcvr  1650,  republislied  by  the  autimr 
fi^r*^!^*^  addttiom,  aU  «hicn, omitted  in  every  fomifr  eilitiun  ot 
^■■»  »wki,are  bcrc  carefully  iiuertcd  in  their  pro|)cr  places.    1  lie 


from  those  principles,  which  only  could  at  first  move 
them,  but  lay  the  strain  of  disloyalty,  and  worse,  on 
those  proceedings,  which  are    tlie  necessary    conse- 
quences of  their  own  former  actions ;  nor  disliked  by 
themselves,  were  they  managed  to  the  entire  advan- 
tages of  their  own  faction ;  not  considering  the  while 
that  he,  toward  whom  they  boasted  their  new  fidelity, 
counted  them  accessory;  and  by  those  statutes  and 
laws,  which  they  so  impotently  brandish  against  others, 
would  have  doomed  them  to  a  traitor's  death  for  what 
they  have  done  already.     It  is  true,  that  most  men  are 
apt  enough  to  civil  wars  and  commotions  as  a  novelty, 
and  for  a  flash  hot  and  active  ;  but  through  sloth  or  in- 
constancy, and  weakness  of  spirit,  either  fainting  ere 
their  own  pretences,  though  never  so  just,  be  half  at- 
tained, or,  through  an  inbred  falsehood  and  wicked- 
ness, betray  ofttimes   to  destruction  with  themselves 
men  of  noblest  temper  joined  with  them  for  causes, 
whereof  they  in  their  rash  undertakings  were  not  capa- 
ble.    If  God  and  a  good  cause  give  them  victory,  the 
prosecution  whereof  for  the  most  part  inevitably  draws 
after  it  the  alteration  of  laws,  change  of  government, 
downfall  of  princes  with  their  families ;  then  comes  the 
task  to  those  worthies,  which  are  the  soul  of  that  enter- 
prise, to  be  sweat  and  laboured  out  amidst  the  throng 
and  noses  of  vulgar  and  irrational  men.     Some  con- 
testing for  privileges,  customs,  forms,  and  that  old  en- 
tanglement of  iniquity,  their  gibberish  laws,  though  the 
badge  of  their  ancient  slavery.     Others,  who  have  been 
fiercest  against  their  prince,  under  the  notion  of  a  ty- 
rant, and  no  mean  incendiaries  of  the  war  against  them, 
when  God,  out  of  his  providence  and  high  disposal  hath 
delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  their  brethren,  on  a  sud- 
den and  in  a  new  garb  of  allegiance,  which  their  doings 
have  long  since  cancelled,  they  plead  for  him,  pity  him, 
extol  him,  protest  against  those  that  talk  of  bringing 

mpy  which  I  use,  after  Die  alwive  title,  has  tiie  followinK  »entenre  ;  "  Pub- 
lishtfi)  nuw  the  seroiul  time  with  sometuhiitioiis,  mikI  niHiiy  trstimoiiios  hIho 
added  nut  of  thf.  I>est  aivi  le.trncdest  amoug  protrstant  divines,  HAScrtiiii;; 
the  iHrtition  of  this  bo»k.*'  J  he  passages  here  restored  aie  niaiked  witlt 
single  luvertcd  cuniiuab.  t  Jer.  klviii.  1. 
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bim  to  the  trial  of  justice,  which  is  the  sword  of  God, 
superior  to  all  mortal  things,  in  whose  hand  soeTer  bj 
apparent  signs  his  testified  will  is  to  put  it  But  certain- 
ly, if  we  consider,  who  and  what  they  are,  on  a  sudden 
grown  so  pitiful,  we  may  conclude  their  pity  can  be  no 
true  and  christian  commiseration,  but  either  levity  and 
shallowness  of  mind,  or  else  a  carnal  admiring  of  that 
worldly  pomp  and  greatness,  from  whence  they  see 
him  fallen ;  or  rather,  lastly,  a  dissembled  and  seditious 
pity,  feigned  of  industry  to  beg^t  new  discord.  As  for 
mercy,  if  it  be  to  a  tyrant,  under  which  name  they 
themselyes  haye  cited  bim  so  oft  in  the  hearing  of  God, 
of  angels,  and  the  holy  church  assembled,  and  there 
chained  him  with  the  spilling  of  more  innocent  blood 
by  far,  than  ever  Nero  did,  undoubtedly  the  mercy 
which  they  pretend  is  the  mercy  of  wicked  men,  and 
**  their  mercies,*^  we  read,  **  are  cruelties ;"  hazarding 
the  welfare  of  a  whole  nation,  to  have  saved  one  whom 
they  so  oft  have  termed  Agag,  and  vilifying  the  blood 
of  many  Jonathans  that  have  saved  Israel ;  insisting 
with  much  niceness  on  the  unnecessariest  clause  of 
their  covenant  wrested,  wherein  the  fear  of  change  and 
the  absurd  contradiction  of  a  flattering  hostility  had 
hampered  them,  but  not  scrupling  to  give  away  for 
compliments,  to  an  implacable  revenge,  the  heads  of 
many  thousand  Christians  more. 

Another  sort  there  is,  who  coming  in  the  course  of 
these  affairs,  to  have  their  share  in  great  actions  above 
the  form  of  law  or  custom,  at  least  to  give  their  voice 
and  approbation ;  begin  to  swerve  and  almost  shiver 
at  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  some  noble  deed,  as  if 
they  were  newly  entered  into  a  great  sin ;  disputing 
precedents,  forms,  and  circumstances,  when  the  com- 
monwealth nigh  perishes  for  want  of  deeds  in  substance, 
done  with  just  and  faithful  expedition.  To  these  I  wish 
better  instruction,  and  virtue  equal  to  their  calling ; 
the  former  of  which,  that  is  to  say  instruction,  I  shall 
endeavour,  as  my  duty  is,  to  bestow  on  them ;  and  ex- 
hort them  not  to  startle  from  the  just  and  pious  resolu- 
tion of  adhering  with  all  their  strength  and  assistance 
to  the  present  parliament  and  army,  in  the  glorious  way 
wherein  justice  and  victory  hath  set  them;  the  only 
warrants  through  all  ages,  next  under  immediate  reve- 
lation, to  exercise  supreme  power ;  in  those  proceed- 
ings, which  hitherto  appear  equal  to  what  hath  been 
done  in  any  age  or  nation  heretofore  justly  or  mag- 
nanimously. Nor  let  them  be  discouraged  or  deterred 
by  any  new  apostate  scarecrows,  who,  uuder  shew  of 
giving  counsel,  send  out  their  barking  monitories  and 
mementoes,  empty  of  au<i^bt  else  but  the  spleen  of  a 
frustrated  faction.  For  Low  can  that  pretended  counsel 
be  either  sound  or  faithful,  when  they  that  give  it  see 
not,  for  madness  and  vexation  of  thtir  ends  lost,  that 
those  statutes  and  scriptures,  which  botli  falsely  and 
scandalously  they  wrest  against  their  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, would  by  sentence  of  the  common  adversary  fall 
first  and  heaviest  upon  their  own  heads  ?  Neither  let 
mild  and  tender  dispositions  be  foolishly  softened  fn>m 
their  duty  and  perseverance  with  the  unmasculine  rhe- 
toric of  any  puling  priest  or  chaplain,  sent  as  a  friendly 

•  Prov.  xii.  IC, 


letter  of  advice,  for  fiishion*t  sake  in  pfiraie, 
with  published  by  the  sender  himseli^  tha 
know  how  much  of  firiend  there  was  in  it,  1 
odious  envy  upon  them  to  whom  it  was  pri 
be  sent  in  charity.  Nor  let  any  man  be  d< 
either  the  ignorance,  or  the  notorioiis  hyp 
self-repugnance,  of  oor  dancing'  divines,  wb* 
conscience  and  the  boldness  to  come  with  sc 
their  mouths,  glossed  and  fitted  for  their  ta 
double  contradictory  sense,  transforming  1 
verity  of  God  to  an  idol  with  two  faces,  looki 
two  several  ways;  and  with  the  same  que 
charge  others,  which  in  the  same  case  they  i 
to  justify  themselves.  For  while  the  hope  t 
classic  and  provincial  lords  led  them  on,  wfa 
itics  greased  them  thick  and  deep,  to  the  s 
scandal  of  religion,  more  than  all  the  sects  ai 
they  exclaim  a^i^ainst ;  then  to  fight  against 
person,  and  no  less  a  party  of  his  lords  and 
or  to  put  force  upon  both  the  booses,  was 
lawful,  was  no  resisting  of  superior  powers ; 
were  powers  not  to  be  resisted,  who  countei 
good,  and  punished  the  evil.  But  now  that 
serious  domineering  is  not  suflered  to  be  nnivi 
and  conscience  to  be  fireed,  tithes  and  plnrai 
no  more,  though  competent  allowance  piw 
the  warm  experience  of  large  gifts,  and  the 
at  taking  them ;  yet  now  to  exclude  and  s 
impeached  members,  to  bring  delinquents  w 
emption  to  a  fair  tribunal  by  the  common  na 
against  murder,  is  now  to  be  no  less  than  ( 
than,  and  Abiram.  He  who  but  erewhile  in 
was  a  cursed  tyrant,  an  enemy  to  God  and  sa 
with  all  the  innocent  blood  spilt  in  three 
and  so  to  be  fought  against ;  is  now,  thong 
penitent  or  altered  from  his  first  principles 
magistrate,  a  sovereign  lord,  the  Lord's  anoii 
be  touched,  though  by  themselves  imprisoned 
only  were  obedience,  to  preserve  the  mere  u 
of  his  person,  and  that  only  in  prison,  not  ii 
not  to  disobey  his  commands,  deny  him  fa 
and  office,  every  where  to  resist  his  power, 
they  think  it  only  surviving  in  their  own  fai 
But  who  in  particular  is  a  tyrant,  canno 
mined  in  a  general  discourse,  otherwise  th 
position ;  his  particular  charge,  and  the  suffi 
of  it,  must  determine  that :  which  I  leave  to  n 
at  least  to  the  uprighter  sort  of  them,  and  of 
though  in  number  less  by  many,  in  whom  fs 
hath  prevailed  above  the  law  of  nature  and 
son,  to  judge  as  they  find  cause.  But  tliis  ] 
as  part  of  my  faith,  that  if  such  a  one  tfa 
whose  commission  whole  massacres  have 
niitted  on  bis  faithful  subjects,  his  province 
pawn  or  alienation,  as  the  hire  of  those  wb 
solicited  to  come  in  and  destroy  whole  cities 
tries ;  be  he  king,  or  tyrant,  or  emperor,  tli 
justice  is  above  him ;  in  whose  hand  soeve 
sufficient  power  to  avenge  the  effusion,  and 
deluge  of  innocent  blood.    For  if  all  huraa 
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execute,  not  accidentally  but  intendedly  the  wrath  of 
God  upon  evil-doers  without  exception,  be  of  God ; 
tbeu  that  power,  whether  ordinary,  or  if  that  fail,  ex- 
traordinary, so  executing' that  intent  of  God,  is  lawful, 
and  not  to  be  resisted.  But  to  unfold  more  at  lar^c 
this  whole  question,  though  with  all  expedient  brevity, 
I  shall  here  set  down,  from  first  beginning',  the  original 
of  kings ;  how  and  wherefore  exalted  to  that  dignity 
above  their  brethren  ;  and  from  thence  shall  prove, 
that  turning  to  tyranny  they  may  be  as  lawfully  de- 
posed and  punished,  as  they  were  at  first  elected  :  this 
I  shall  do  by  authorities  and  reasons,  not  learnt  in 
comers  among  schisms  and  heresies,  as  our  doubling 
ifivines  are  ready  to  calumniate,  hut  fetched  out  of  the 
■idst  of  choicest  and  most  authentic  leann'ng,  and  no 
prohibited  authors ;  nor  many  heathen,  but  mosaical, 
Christian,  orthodoxal,  and  which  must  needs  be  more 
eoDvincing  to  oar  adversaries,  presbyterial. 

No  man,  who  knows  aught,  can  be  so  stupid  to  deny, 
that  all  men  naturally  were  bom  free,  being  the  image 
Bad  resemblance  of  God  himself,  and  were,  by  privi- 
kge  above  all  the  creatures,  bom  to  command,  and  not 
li  obey :  and  that  they  lived  so,  till  from  the  root  of 
Adam*s  transgression,  falling  among  themselves  to  do 
tnmg  and  violence,  and  foreseeing  that  such  courses 
nst  needs  tend  to  the  destruction  of  them  all,  tliey 
,^pccd  by  <;ommon  league  to  bind  each  other  from 
Mteal  injun%  and  jointly  to  defend  themselves  against 
Wfthat  g^re  disturbance  or  opposition  to  such  agree- 
■oL  Hence  came  cities,  towns,  and  commonwealths. 
lai  fecaose  no  faith  in  all  was  found  sufficiently  bind- 
ngj  they  saw  it  needful  to  ordain  some  authority,  that 
Bight  restrain  by  force  and  punishment  what  was  vio- 
lated against  peace  and  common  rii^ht.  This  authorit}- 
aad  power  of  self-defence  and  preservation  being  origi- 
■aDy  and  naturally  in  every  one  of  them,  and  unitedly 
m  them  all ;  for  ease,  for  order,  and  lest  eacli  man 
ikadd  be  his  own  partial  judge,  they  communicated 
derived  either  to  one,  whom  for  the  eminence  of 
wisdom  and  integrity  they  chose  above  the  rest,  or 
Bore  than  one,  whom  they  thought  of  equal  deserv- 
':  the  first  was  calk-d  a  king ;  the  other,  magistrates : 
,  to  be  their  lords  and  masters,  (though  aftoruani 
names  in  some  places  were  given  voluntarily  to 
^  Mch  as  had  been  authors  of  inestimable  srood  to  the 
g.  fetple.)  but  to  be  their  deputies  and  commissioners,  to 
«Kcate,  by  virtue  of  their  intnisted  power,  that  justice, 
^^*hich  else  every  man  by  the  bond  of  nature  and  of 
^vreaant  must  have  executed  for  himself,  and  for  one 
And  to  him  that  shall  consider  well,  why 
g  free  persons  one  man  by  civil  right  should  bear 
■■thority  and  jurisdiction  over  another;  no  other  end 
reason  can  l>c  imaginable.  These  for  a  while  go- 
well,  and  with  mueh  equity  decided  all  things 
their  own  arbitrement;  till  the  temptation  ofsucJi  a 
rrr,  left  absolute  in  their  hands,  perverted  them  at 
fth  to  injustice  and  partiality.  Then  did  they,  who 
why  trial  had  found  the  danger  and  inconvenienr'es 
eomnittiDg  arbitrary  power  to  any,  invent  laws 
ker  framed  or  consented  to  by  all ;  that  should  con- 
le  and  limit  the  authority  of  whcun  they  chose  to 


govern  them :  that  so  man,  of  whose  failing  they  had 
proof,  might  no  more  rule  over  them,  hut  law  and  rea- 
son, abstnicte<l  as  mueh  as  might  bo  from  personal 
errours  and  frailties.  "  While,  as  the  magistrate  was 
set  above  the  people,  so  the  law  was  set  above  the 
magistrate."  When  this  would  not  serve,  but  that  the 
law  was  either  not  executed,  or  misapplied,  they  were 
constrained  fnim  that  time,  the  only  remedy  left 
them,  to  put  conditions  and  take  oaths  from  all  kings 
and  magistrates  at  their  first  instalment  to  do  impar- 
tial justice  by  law:  who  upon  those  terms  and  no 
other,  received  allegiance  from  the  people,  that  is  to 
sa}',  bond  or  covenant  to  obey  them  in  execution  of 
those  laws,  which  they  the  ])cople  had  themselves 
made  or  assented  to.  And  this  ofttimes  with  express 
warning,  that  if  the  king  or  magistrate  proved  un- 
faithful to  his  tmst,  the  people  would  be  disengaged. 
They  added  also  counsellors  and  parliaments,  not  to  be 
only  at  his  beck,  but  with  him  or  without  him,  at  set 
times,  or  at  all  times,  when  any  danger  threatened,  to 
have  care  of  the  public  safety.  Therefore  saith  Clau- 
dius Sesell,  a  French  statesman,  "  The  parliament  was 
set  as  a  bridle  to  the  king ; "  which  I  instance  rather^ 
**  not  because  our  English  lawyers  have  not  said  tlie 
same  long  before,  but  because  that  French  monarchy 
is  granted  by  all  to  be  a  far  more  absolute  one  than 
ours.  That  this  and  the  rest  of  what  hath  hitlierto 
been  spoken  is  most  tmc,  might  be  copiously  made  ap- 
pear through  all  stories  heatlien  and  christian ;  even  of 
those  nations,  where  kings  and  emperors  have  sought 
means  to  abolish  all  ancient  memory  of  the  people's 
right  by  their  encroachments  and  usurpations.  But  I 
spare  long  insertions,  appealing  to  the  Gemian,  French, 
Italian,  Arragonian,  English,  and  not  least  the  Scot- 
tish histories:  not  forgetting  this  only  by  the  way, 
that  William  the  Norman,  though  a  conqueror,  and 
not  unsworn  at  his  coronation,  was  eom]>elled,  a  second 
time,  to  take  oath  at  St.  Albans,  ere  tlie  people  would 
be  brought  to  yield  obedience. 

It  being  thus  manifest,  that  the  power  of  kings  Jind 
magistrates  is  nothing  else,  but  what  is  only  deriva- 
tive, transferred  and  committed  to  them  in  trust  from 
the  ])eo])le  to  the  common  good  of  them  all,  in  whom 
the  power  yet  remains  fundamentally,  and  cannot  be 
taken  from  them,  without  a  violation  of  their  natural 
birthright ;  and  seeing  that  from  hence  Aristotle,  and 
the  best  of  political  writers,  have  defined  a  king,  "him 
who  governs  to  the  goo<l  and  profit  of  his  people,  and 
not  for  his  own  ends;"  it  follows  from  necessary 
causes,  that  the  titles  of  sovereign  lord,  natural  lord, 
and  the  like,  are  either  arrogancies,  or  Hatteries,  not 
admitted  by  emperors  and  kings  of  best  note,  and  dis- 
liki'd  by  the  church  both  of  Jews  (Isa.  xxvi.  l:J,)  and 
ancient  Christians,  as  appears  by  Tertullian  and  others. 
Although  generally  the  people  of  Asia,  and  with  them 
the  Jews  also,  especially  since  the  time  they  chose  a 
king  against  the  advice  and  counsel  of  G(»d,  <ire  noted 
1)V  wise  authors  much  inclinable  to  slaverv. 

Secondly,  that  to  say,  its  is  usual,  the  king  hath  as 
good  right  to  his  crown  and  dignity,  as  any  man  to  his 
inhcritancei  is  to  make  the  subject  no  better  than  the 
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kind's  slave,  bis  chattel,  or  bis  possession  that  may  be 
bought  and  sold  :  and  doubtless,  if  hereditary  title  were 
sufficiently  inquired,  the  best  foundation  of  it  would  be 
found  but  either  in  courtesy  or  convenience.  But  sup- 
pose it  to  be  of  right  hereditary,  what  can  be  more 
just  and  legal,  if  a  subject  for  certain  crimes  be  to  for- 
feit by  law  from  himself  and  posterity  all  his  inherit- 
ance to  the  king,  than  that  a  king  for  crimes  pro]K)r- 
tional  shouhl  forfeit  all  his  title  and  inheritance  to  the 
people  ?  Unless  the  people  must  be  thought  created 
all  for  him,  he  not  for  them,  and  they  all  in  one  body 
inferior  to  him  single ;  which  were  a  kind  of  treason 
against  the  dignity  of  mankind  to  affirm. 

Thirdly,  it  follows,  that,  to  say  kings  are  accountable 
to  none  but  God,  is  the  overtuniing  of  all  law  and  go- 
yemment  For  .if  they  may  refuse  to  give  account, 
then  all  covenants  made  with  them  at  coronation,  all 
oaths,  are  in  vain,  and  mere  mockeries ;  all  laws  which 
they  swear  to  keep,  made  to  no  purpose :  for  if  the  king 
fear  not  God,  (as  how  many  of  them  do  not !)  we  hold 
then  our  lives  and  estates  by  the  tenure  of  his  mere 
grace  and  mercy,  as  from  a  god,  not  a  mortal  magis- 
trate ;  a  position  that  none  but  court-parasites  or  men 
besotted  would  maintain !  *  Aristotle  therefore,  whom 
we  commonly  allow  for  one  of  the  best  interpreters  of 
nature  and  morality,  writes  in  the  fourth  of  his  Politics, 
chap.  X.  that  "  monarchy  unaccountable,  is  the  worst 
sort  of  tyranny,  and  least  of  all  to  be  endured  by  free- 
bom  men."'  And  surely  no  christian  prince,  not  drunk 
with  high  mind,  and  prouder  than  those  pagan  Cie- 
sars  that  deified  themselves,  would  arrogate  so  unrea- 
sonably above  human  condition,  or  derogate  so  basely 
from  a  whole  nation  of  men  his  brethren,  as  if  for  him 
only  subsisting,  and  to  serve  his  glory,  valuing  them 
in  comparison  of  his  own  brute  will  and  pleasure  no 
more  than  so  many  beast*^,  or  vermin  under  his  feet, 
not  to  be  reasoned  with,  but  to  be  tmd  on ;  among 
whom  there  might  he  found  so  many  thousand  men 
for  wisdom,  virtue,  nobleness  of  mind,  and  all  other  re- 
spects but  the  fortune  of  his  dignity,  far  above  him. 
Yet  some  would  persuade  us  that  thisahsunl  opinion  was 
King  David*s,  because  in  the  51st  Psalm  he  cries  out 
to  God,  "Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned  ;"  as  if  Da- 
vid had  imagined,  that  to  murder  Uriah  and  adulterate 
his  wife  had  been  no  sin  against  his  neighl>our,  whenas 
tliat  law  of  Moses  was  to  the  king  expressly,  Deut. 
xvii.  not  to  think  so  hiiifhlv  of  himself  above  his  bre- 
thren.      David  therefore  bv  those  wonls  could  mean 

• 

no  other,  than  either  that  the  depth  of  his  guiltiness 
was  known  to  God  only,  or  to  so  few  as  had  not  the 
will  or  power  to  question  him,  or  that  the  sin  nirainst 
God  was  greater  l)eyond  compare  than  against  Uriah. 
Whatever  his  meaning  were,  any  wisnu  m;in  will  see, 
that  the  pathetical  words  of  a  psalm  can  be  no  certain 
decision  to  a  point  that  hath  abundantly  more  certain 
niles  to  ffo  by.  How  much  more  rationally  spake  the 
heathen  king  Demuph(M)n  in  a  tra'^''edy  of  Euripides, 
than  these  iuteq)retcrs  would  put  upon  King  David ! 
"  I  rule  not  my  peo])lc  by  Ivranny,  as  if  they  were  bar- 
barians, but  am  myself  liable,  if  I  do  unjustly,  to  suf- 
fer justly."    Not  unlike  was  the  speech  of  Trajan  the 


worthy  emperor,  to  one  whom  he  made  general  ofhii 
pnetorian  forces :  "  Take  this  drawn  swofd,"  saitk  k, 
''  to  use  for  me,  if  I  reign  well ;  if  not,  to  nse  agawt 
me."  Thus  Dion  relates.  And  not  Trajan  only,  bit 
Theodosius  tlic  younger,  a  christian  emperor,  and  tae 
of  the  best,  caused  it  to  be  enacted  as  a  rule  undeniiUe 
and  fit  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  kings  and  enpe- 
rors,  that  a  prince  is  bound  to  the  laws ;  thai  oo  the 
authority  of  law  the  authority  of  a  prince  depends,  aad 
to  the  laws  ought  to  submit.  Which  edict  of  his  re- 
mains yet  unrepeale<l  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  1. 1.  tit 
24,  as  a  sacred  constitution  to  all  the  succeeding  e»- 
perors.  How  then  can  any  king  in  Europe  maintain 
and  write  himself  accountable  to  none  hot  God,  wha 
emperors  in  their  own  imperial  statutes  hare  writta 
and  decreed  themselves  accountable  to  law  ?  And  i^ 
deed  where  such  account  is  not  feared,  he  that  bids  a 
man  reign  over  him  above  law,  may  bid  as  well  a  i^ 
vage  beast. 

It  follows,  lastly,  that  since  the  king  or  magistiate 
holds  his  authority  of  the  people,  both  originally  mai 
naturally  for  their  good  in  the  first  place,  and  not  hit 
own ;  then  may  the  people,  as  oft  as  they  shaB  judge 
it  for  the  best,  either  choose  him  or  reject  him,  Rlaii 
him  or  depose  him  thousrh  no  tyrant,  merely  by  tke 
liberty  and  right  of  freehom  men  to  be  goTcmed  as 
seems  to  them  best  This,  though  it  cannot  but  stand 
with  plain  reason,  shall  be  made  good  also  by  Scriptare, 
Deut.  xvii.  14, "  When  thou  art  come  into  the  lani, 
which  the  Lonl  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  shah  say,  I 
will  set  a  king  over  me,  like  as  all  the  nations  aboat 
me."  These  wonls  confi  rm  us  that  the  right  of  choosing; 
yea  of  changing  their  own  government,  is  by  the  grant 
of  God  himself  in  the  people.  And  therefore  wbf« 
they  desired  a  king,  though  then  under  another  form 
of  government,  and  though  their  chanjring  displeased 
him,  yet  he  that  was  himself  their  king,  and  rejected 
by  them,  would  not  be  a  hinderauce  to  what  they  in- 
tended, further  than  by  persuasion,  bnt  that  they  might 
do  therein  as  they  saw  good,  1  Sam.  viii.  only  he  r^ 
sened  to  himself  the  nomination  of  who  should  reign 
over  them.  Neither  did  that  exempt  the  king,  as  if  he 
were  to  God  only  accountable,  though  by  his  especial 
command  anointed.  Therefore  '*  David  first  made  a 
covenant  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  so  was  br  them 
anointed  king,"  2  Sam.  v.  3,  1  Chron.  xi.  And  Jchoi- 
ada  the  priest,  making  Jehoash  king,  made  a  covenant 
between  him  and  the  people,  2  Kings  xi.  17.  Thew- 
fore  when  Ruboam,  at  his  coming  to  the  crown,  rejected 
those  conditions,  which  the  Israelites  broui;ht  him.  hear 
what  they  answer  him,  "  What  portion  have  we  in 
David,  or  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse?  See  to  thine 
own  house,  David."  And  for  the  like  conditions  not 
performed,  all  Israel  before  that  time  deposed  Samuel; 
not  for  his  own  default,  but  for  the  misgovemroent  of 
his  sons.  But  some  will  say  to  both  these  examples^ 
it  uas  evilly  done.  I  answer,  that  not  the  latter,  be- 
cause it  was  expressly  allowed  them  in  the  law,  to  let 
np  a  king  if  they  pleased ;  and  God  himself  joined  with 
them  in  the  work  ;  though  in  some  sort  it  was  at  that 
time  displeasing  to  him,  in  respect  of  old  Samuel,  wbo 
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M  govened  them  upiightlj.    As  liyy  praises  tbe 
who  took  occasion  from  Tarquinius,  a  wicked 
%  to  gmin  their  liberty,  which  to  have  extorted, 
he,  from  Numa,  or  any  of  tbe  g^ood  kings  before, 
had  not  been  seasonable.    Nor  was  it  in  the  former 
example  done  unlawfully ;  for  when  Roboara  bad  pre- 
pared a  huge  army  to  reduce  the  Israelites,  he  was 
finhidden  by  the  prophet,  1  Kings  xii.  24,  **  Thus  saitb 
tbe  Lord,  ye  shall  not  go  up,  nor  figbt  against  your 
brethren,  fur  this  thing  is  from  me."    He  calls  them 
ihdr  brethren,  not  rebels,  and  forbids  to  be  proceeded 
against  them,  owning  the  thing  himself,  not  by  single 
profidence,  but  by  approbation,  and  that  not  only  of 
the  act,  as  in  the  former  example,  but  of  the  fit  season 
ako;  he  had  not  otherwise  forbid  to  molest  them. 
And  those  graTC  and  wise  counsellors,  whom  Rehoboam 
first  advised  with,  spake  no  such  thing,  as  our  old  gray- 
headed  flatterers  now  are  wont,  stand  upon  your  birth- 
right, scorn  to  capitulate,  you  hold  of  God,  not  of  them ; 
fir  they  knew  no  such  matter,,  unless  conditionally, 
kit  gaTC  him  politic  counsel,  as  in  a  ciril  transaction. 
Therefore  kingilom  and  magistracy,  whether  supreme 
m  sobordinate,  is  called  ^  a  human  ordinance,"  1  Pet. 
i.  13, 5cc ;  which  we  are  there  taught  is  the  will  of 
God  we  should  submit  to,  so  far  as  for  the  punishment 
if  eril-doers,  and  the  encouragement  of  them  that  do 
vdL    **  Sabmit,"  saitb  he,  '•  as  free  men."    "  But  to 
amj  dvil  power  unaccountable,  unquestionable,  and 
Ml  Id  he  resisted,  no  not  in  wickedness,  and  violent 
Mdons,  how  can  we  submit  as  free  men  ?"  '*  There  is 
M  power  hot  of  God,"  saitb  Paul,  Rom.  xiii.  as  much 
is  to  say,  God  put  it  into  man's  heart  to  find  out  that 
way  at  first  for  common  peace  and  preservation,  ap- 
frsfittg  the  exercise  thereof;  else  it  contradicts  Peter, 
«Vo  calls  the  same  authority  an  ordinance  of  man.     It 
■ibt  be  al«o  understood  of  lawful  and  just  power,  else 
*e  r»d  of  t;"reat  jwwcr  in  the  affairs  and  kingdoms  of 
tWvffrid  |M:rniittcd  to  the  devil :  for  saith  he  to  Christ, 
Like  iv.  (},  all  this  power  will   I  give  thcc,  and  the 
glory  of  them,  fur  it  is  delivered  to  nie,  and  to  whom- 
•ocrer  I  will,  I  give  it :  neither  did  he  lie,  or  Christ 
pinsay  what  he  affirmed  ;  for  in  the  thirteenth  of  the 
'.    BcTrUlion,  we  read  how  the  dragon  gave  to  the  beast 
hi  power,  his  j^eat,  and  great  authority  :  which  beast 
Maathorize«l  most  expound  to  be  the  tyrannical  powers 
*•!  kiogdoms  of  the  earth.     Therefore  Saint  Paul  in 
^  l</recited  chapter  tells  ns,  that  such  mai^istrates  he 
^anf,  as  arc  not  a  tern)ur  to  the  s:ood,  but  to  the  evil, 
>ach  ai  iKrar  not  the  sword  in  vain,  hut  to  ])unish  of- 
fcidtnt,  and  t«  encourage  the  I'-ooil.     If  such  only  be 
%nitioned  here  as  powers  to  he  obeyed,  and  our  sub- 
^ii«ion  to  them  only  required,  then  doubtless  those 
jMr^rs,  that  do  the  contrary,  are  no  powers  ordained 
W  Gvd  ;  and  by  eonst  queuce  no  obligation  laid  upon 
tn  Ut  obey  or  not  to  resist  them.     And  it  may  be  w  ell 
•ihiervcii,  that  both  these  apostles,  whenever  they  give 
thu  precept,  express  it  in  terras  not  concrete,  but  ab- 
stract, as  lo'^icians  arc  wont  to  speak ;  that  is,  they 
Mention  the  ordinance,  the  power,  the  authority,  before 
the  peisoDs  that  execute  it ;  and  what  that  power  is, 
lest  we  should  be  deceived,  they  describe  exactly.    8o 


that  if  tbe  power  be  not  such,  or  the  person  execute  not 
such  power,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  of  God, 
but  of  the  devil,  and  by  consequence  to  be  resisted. 
From  this  exposition  Cbrysostom  also  on  the  same  place 
dissents  not ;  explaining  that  these  words  were  not 
written  in  behalf  of  a  tyrant.  And  this  is  verified  by 
David,  himself  a  king,  and  likeliest  to  be  tbe  author 
of  the  Psalm  xciv.  20,  which  saith,  '^  Shall  the  throne 
of  iniquity  have  fellowship  with  thee  i*"  And  it  were 
worth  the  knowing,  since  kings  in  these  days,  and 
that  by  Scripture,  boast  the  justness  of  their  title, 
by  holding  it  immediately  of  God,  yet  cannot  shew 
the  time  when  God  ever  set  on  tbe  throne  them 
or  their  forefathers,' but  only  when  the  people  chose 
them ;  why  by  the  same  reason,  since  God  ascribes  as 
oft  to  himself  the  casting  down  of  princes  from  the 
throne,  it  should  not  be  thought  as  lawful,  and  as  much 
from  God,  when  none  are  seen  to  do  it  but  the  people, 
and  that  for  just  causes.  For  if  it  needs  must  be  a  sin 
in  tliem  to  depose,  it  may  as  likely  be  a  sin  to  have 
elected.  And  contrary,  if  the  people's  act  in  election 
be  pleaded  by  a  king,  as  the  act  of  God,  and  the  most 
just  title  to  enthrone  him,  why  may  not  the  people's 
act  of  rejection  be  as  well  pleaded  by  the  people  as  the 
act  of  God,  and  the  most  just  reason  to  depose  him? 
So  that  we  see  the  title  and  just  right  of  reigning  or 
deposing  in  reference  to  God,  is  found  in  Scripture  to 
be  all  one ;  visible  only  in  the  people,  and  depending 
merely  upon  justice  and  demerit.  Thus  far  hath  been 
considered  chiefly  the  power  of  kings  and  magistrates; 
how  it  was  and  is  originally  the  people's,  and  by  them 
conferred  in  trust  only  to  be  employed  to  the  common 
peace  and  benefit;  with  liberty  therefore  and  right  re- 
maining in  them,  to  reassunie  it  to  themselves,  if  by 
kings  or  magistrates  it  be  abused ;  or  to  dispose  of  it 
by  any  alteration,  as  they  shall  judge  most  conducing 
to  the  public  good. 

We  may  from  hence  with  more  ease  and  force  of 
argument  determine  what  a  tyrant  is,  and  what  the 
people  may  do  against  him.  A  tyrant,  whether  by 
wrong  or  by  right  coming  to  the  crown,  is  he  who,  re- 
garding neither  law  nor  the  common  good,  reigns  only 
fur  himself  and  his  faction :  thus  St.  Basil  among 
others  defnies  him.  And  because  his  ])ower  is  great, 
his  will  boundless  and  exorbitant,  the  fulfilling  whereof 
is  for  the  most  part  accompanied  with  innumerable 
wrongs  and  oppressions  of  the  people,  murders,  massa- 
cres, rapes,  adulteries,  desolation,  and  subversion  of 
cities  and  whole  j)rovinces ;  look  how  great  a  good  and 
happiness  a  just  king  is,  so  great  a  mischief  is  a  tyrant; 
as  he  the  public  father  of  his  country,  so  this  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Against  whom  what  the  people  lawfully 
may  do,  as  against  a  common  pest,  and  destroyer  of 
mankind,  I  suppose  no  man  of  clear  judgment  need 
go  further  to  be  guided  than  by  the  very  princijdes  of 
nature  in  him.  But  because  it  is  the  vulgar  folly  of 
men  to  desert  their  own  reason,  and  shutting  their  eyes, 
to  think  they  see  best  with  other  men's,  I  shall  shew 
by  such  examples  as  ought  to  have  most  weight  with 
us,  what  hath  been  done  in  this  case  heretofore.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  their  prime  authors  witness. 
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held  it  not  only  lawful,  but  a  glorious  and  heroic  deed, 
rewarded  publicly  with  statues  and  gcarlauds,  to  kill  an 
infamous  tyrant  at  any  time  without  trial:  and  but 
reason,  that  he,  who  trod  down  all  law,  should  not  be 
Touchsafed  the  benefit  of  law.  Insomuch  that  Seneca 
the  traf^edian  brin^  in  Hercules,  the  grand  suppressor 
of  tyrants,  thus  speaking ; 


-Victima  hand  ulla  amplior 


Potest,  magisque  opima  mactari  Jovi 
Quam  rex  iuiqnus 

There  can  be  slain 


No  sacrifice  to  God  more  acceptable 
Than  an  unjust  and  wicked  king — 


But  of  these  I  name  no  more,  lest  it  be  objected  they 
were  heathen ;  and  come  to  produce  another  sort  of 
men,  that  had  the  knowledge  of  true  religion.  Among 
the  Jews  this  custom  of  tj'rant-killing  was  not  unusual. 
First  Ehud,  a  man  whom  God  had  raised  to  deliver 
Israel  from  Eglon  king  of  Moab,  who  had  conquered 
and  ruled  over  them  eighteen  years,  being  sent  to  him 
as  an  ambassador  with  a  present,  slew  him  in  his  own 
bouse.  But  he  was  a  foreign  prince,  an  enemy,  and 
Ehud  besides  had  special  warrant  from  God.  To  the 
first  I  answer,  it  imports  not  whether  foreign  or  native : 
for  no  prince  so  native  but  professes  to  hold  by  law ; 
which  when  he  himself  overturns,  breaking  all  the 
covenants  and  oaths  that  gave  him  title  to  his  dignity, 
and  were  the  bond  and  alliance  between  him  and  his 
people,  what  differs  be  from  an  outlandish  king,  or 
from  an  enemy  ?  For  look  how  much  right  the  king 
of  Spain  hath  to  govern  us  at  all,  so  much  right  hath 
the  king  of  England  to  govern  us  tyrannically.  If 
he,  though  not  bound  to  us  by  any  league,  coming  from 
Spain  in  person  to  subdue  us,  or  to  destroy  us,  might 
lawfully  by  the  people  of  England  cither  be  slain  in 
fight,  or  put  to  dcatli  in  captivity,  what  hath  a  native 
king  to  plead,  bound  by  so  many  covenants,  benefits,' 
and  honours,  to  the  welfare  of  his  people ;  why  he 
through  tlie  contempt  of  all  laws  and  parliaments,  the 
only  tie  of  our  obe<lience  to  him,  for  his  own  will's 
sake,  and  a  boasted  prerogative  unaccountable,  after 
seven  years  warring  and  destroying  of  his  best  subjects, 
overcome,  and  yielded  prisoner,  should  think  to  scape 
unquestionable,  as  a  thing  divine,  in  respect  of  whom 
so  many  thousand  Christians  destroyed  should  lie  un- 
accounted for,  polluting  with  their  slaughtered  carcasses 
all  the  land  over,  and  crying  for  vengeance  against 
the  living  that  should  have  righted  thcra  ?  Who  knows 
not  that  there  is  a  mutual  bond  of  amity  and  brother- 
hood between  man  and  man  over  all  the  world,  neither 
is  it  the  English  sea  that  can  sever  us  from  that  duty 
and  relation :  a  straitcr  bond  vet  there  is  between  fel- 
low-subjects,  neighbours,  and  friends.  But  when  any 
of  these  do  one  to  another  so  as  hustilitv  could  do  no 
worse,  what  doth  the  law  decree  less  against  them, 
than  open  enemies  and  invaders  ?  or  if  the  law  be  not 
present  or  too  weak,  what  doth  it  warrant  us  to  U'ss 
than  single  defence  or  civil  war  ?  and  from  that  time 
fonfiard  the  law  of  civil  defensive  war  differs  nothing 


1. 


from  the  law  of  foreign  hostility.     Nor  is  it  distance  of 
place  that  makes  enmity,  but  enmity  that  makes  dis- 
tance.    He  therefore  that  keeps  peace  with  me,  ncsr 
or  remote,  of  whatsoever  nation,  is  to  me,  as  far  u  sD 
civil  and  human  offices,  an  Englishman  and  a  neig^ 
hour :  but  if  an  Englishman,  forgetting  all  laws,  h«- 
man,  civil,  and  religious,  offend  against  life  and  libertj, 
to  him  offended,  and  to  the  law  in  his  behalf,  thoofh 
bom  in  the  same  womb,  he  is  no  better  than  a  Tnrit,  i 
Saracen,  a  heathen.    This  is  gospel,  and  this  was  etcr 
law  among  equals;  how  much  rather  then  in  lone 
against  any  king  whatever,  who  in  respect  of  the  peo- 
ple is  confessed  inferior  and  not  equal :  to  distingnidb 
therefore  of  a  tyrant  by  outlandish,  or  domcstief  is  a 
weak  evasion.    To  the  second,  that  he  was 
I  answer,  what  tyrant  is  not  ?  yet  Eglon  by  the  Ji 
had  been  acknowledged  as  their  sovereign,  they  hti 
served  him  eighteen  years,  as  long  almost  as  we  Mr 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  all  which  he  could  noCbev 
unwise  a  statesman,  but  to  have  taken  of  them 
of  fealty  and  allegiance ;  by  which  they  made 
selves  his  proper  subjects,  as  their  homage  and 
sent  by  Ehud  testified.    To  the  third,  that  be  bad  ipft- 
cial  warrant  to  kill  Eglon  in  that  manner,  it  eannolW 
granted,  because  not  expressed ;  it  is  plain,  that  bi 
was  raised  by  God  to  be  a  deliverer,  and  went  on  JHl  z 
principles,  such  as  were  then  and  ever  held  allowaUi  x 
to  deal  so  by  a  tyrant,  that  conld  no  otherwise  be  dsdt  j 
with.     Neither  did  Samuel,  though  a  prophet,  with  hb  ^ 
own  hand  abstain  from  Agag;  a  foreign  enemy, 
doubt ;  but  mark  the  reason,  "  As  thy  sword 
made  women  childless  ;'*  a  cause  that  bv  tbe 
of  law  itself  nullifies  all  relations.    And  as  the  la' 
between  brother  and  brother,  father  and  son, 
and  servant,  wherefore  not  between  king,  or  rather ty^ 
rant,  and  people  ?  And  whereas  Jehu  had  special  eoB> 
mand  to  slay  Jehoram  a  successive  and  herediliiy 
tyrant,  it  seems  not  the  less  imitable  for  that;  hi 
where  a  thing  grounded  so  much  on  natural 
hath  the  addition  of  a  command  from  God,  wbai 
it  but  establish  the  lawfulness  of  such  an  act?    N«h 
it  likely  that  God,  who  had  so  many  ways  of  pw 
the  house  of  Ahab,  would  have  sent  a  subject 
his  prince,  if  the  fact  in  itself,  as  done  to  a  tyrmnt,  1 
been  of  bad  example.     And  if  David  refused  to  lift 
hand  agninst  the  IiOrd*s  anointed,  the  matter 
them  was  not  tyranny,  but  private  enmity,  and  Ditfii 
as  a  private  person  had  been  his  own  revencfer,  not  w 
much  the  people*s :  but  when  any  tyrant  at  this  ^tf 
can  shew  himself  to  be  the  Lord's  anointed,  tbe  ori^ 
mentioned  reason  why  David  withheld  his  baBd,btf 
may  then,  but  not  till  then,  presume  on  the 
vilege. 

Wc  may  pass  therefore  hence  to  christian 
And  first  our  Saviour  himself,  how  much  he 
tyrants,  and  how  much  intended  they  should  be 
or  honoured  among  Christians,  declared  his 
obscurely ;  accounting  their  absolute  authority  no 
ter  than  Gentilism,  yea  though  they  flourished  il 
with  the  splendid  name  of  benefactors ;  cbar|pn|; 
that  would  be  his  disciples  to  usurp  no  such 
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but  that  thej,  who  were  to  be  of  most  authority  among' 
them,  should  esteem  themselTes  ministers  and  servants 
to  the  public.     Matt.  xx.  25,  "  The  princes  of  the  Gcn- 
tifts  exercise  lordship  over  them;  and  Mark  x.  42, 
**  Thej  that  seem  to  nile,"  saith  he,  either  slighting  or 
accounting  them  no  lawful  rulers ;  "  but  ye  shall  not 
be  io,  but  the  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  scr- 
Tant"     And  although  he  himself  were  the  meekest, 
•nd  came  on  earth  to  be  so,  yet  to  a  tyrant  we  hear  him 
not  Toucbsafe  an  humble  word :  but,  *'  Tell  that  fox," 
Lake  ziii.    *^  So  far  we  ought  to  be  from  thinking  that 
Christ  and  his  gospel  should  be  made  a  sanctuary  for , 
tyrants  from  justice,  to  whom  his  law  before  never 
gafc  such  protection.**    And  wherefore  did  his  mother 
the  yiigin  Mary  give  such  praise  to  God  in  her  pro- 
phetic song,  that  he  had  now  by  the  coming  of  Christ, 
cat  down  dynastas,  or  proud  monarchs,  from  the  throne, 
if  the  church,  when  God  manifests  his  power  in  them 
to  do  so,  should  rather  choose  all  misery  and  vassalage 
to  lenre  them,  and  let  them  still  sit  on  their  potent 
leats  to  be  adored  for  doing  mischief?    Surely  it  is  not 
ftr  nothing,  that  tyrants  by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct 
Ml  hate  and  fear  none  more  than  the  true  church  and 
flints  of  God,  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies  and  sub- 
TCrteis  of  monarchy,  though  indeed  of  tyranny ;  hath 
lot  this  been  the  perpetual  cry  of  courtiers  and  court- 
|Rlates?  whereof  no  likelier  cause  can  be  alleged,  but 
Ibt  they  well  discerned  the  mind  and  principles  of 
■ost  dcTout  and  zealous  men,  and  indeed  the  very 
impline  of  church,  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  all 
trruny.     No  marvel  then  if  since  the  faith  of  Christ 
neeiTed,  in  purer  or  impurer  times,  to  depose  a  king 
ad  pnt  him  to  death  for  tyranny,  hath  been  accounted 
n  just  and   requisite,  that  neighbour  kings  have  both 
ipheld  and   taken   part  with  subjects  in  the  action. 
Aid  Ludnvicus  Pius,  himself  an  emperor,  and  son  of 
Cltiries  the  Great,  beinfif  made  judge  (du  Haillan  is 
Bjr  author)  between  Milegast  king  of  the  Vultzes  and 
kii  subjects  who  had  deposed  him,  gave  his  vcnlict  for 
tbe  subject^,  and  for  him  whom  they  had  chosen  in  his 
nam.     Note  here,  that  the  right  of  electing  whom 
tker  please  is  by  the  impartial  testimony  of  an  em- 
peror in  the  people :  for,  said  he, "  A  just  prince  ought 
to  be  preferred  before  an  unjust,  and  the  end  of  ^ovcrn- 
mnt  before  the  prerogative."    And  Constantinus  Leo, 
iBother  eiQpcror,  in  the  Byzantine  laws  saith,  *'  That 
dtt  end  of  a  king  is<  for  the  general  good,  which  he  not 
performing,  ijj  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  king."     And  to  , 
pfwe,  that  some  of  our  own  monarchs  have  acknow- 
ktipcd,  that  tht'ir  high  office  exempted  them  not  from 
punisbment,  they  had  the  sword  of  St.  EdwanI  borne 
Wore  ihcm  by  an  officer,  who  was  called  earl  of  the 
piUce,  even  at  the  times  of  their  highest  pomp  and 
■olemnities ;  to  mind  them,  saith  Matthew  Paris,  the 
bwt  of  our  historians,  "  that  if  they  erred,  the  sword 
had  power  to  restrain  them."    And  what  restraint  the 
i«nni  corner  to  at  length,  having  both  edge  and  ])oint, 
if  ukj  sceptic  will  doubt,  let  him  feel.  It  is  also  affirmed 
ftnm  diligent  search  made  in  oiir  ancient  books  of  law, 
(hatt\tc  peers  and  barons  of  England  had  a  legal  right 
u>  jad^  the  king :  which  was  the  cause  most  likely, 


(for  it  could  be  no  slight  cause,)  that  they  were  called 
his  peers,  or  equals.  This  however  may  stand  im- 
movable, so  long  as  man  hath  to  deal  with  no  better 
than  man ;  that  if  our  law  judge  all  men  to  the  lowest 
by  their  peers,  it  should  in  all  equity  ascend  also,  and 
judge  the  highest.  And  so  much  I  find  both  in  our 
own  and  foreign  story,  that  dukes,  earls,  and  mar- 
quisses  were  at  first  not  hereditary,  not  empty  and 
vain  titles,  but  names  of  trust  and  office,  and  with  the 
office  ceasing ;  as  induces  me  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
every  worthy  man  in  parliament,  (for  the  word  baron 
imports  no  more,)  might  for  the  public  good  be 
thought  a  fit  peer  and  judge  of  the  king ;  without  re- 
gard had  to  petty  caveats  and  circumstances,  the  chief 
impediment  in  high  affairs,  and  ever  stood  upon  most  by 
circumstantial  men.  Whence  doubtless  our  ancestors 
who  were  not  ignorant  with  what  rights  either  nature 
or  ancient  constitution  had  endowed  them,  when  oaths 
both  at  coronation  and  renewed  in  parliament  would 
not  serve,  thought  it  no  way  illegal,  to  depose  and  put 
to  death  their  tyrannous  kings.  Insomuch  that  the 
parliament  drew  up  a  charge  against  Richard  the  Se- 
cond, and  the  commons  requested  to  have  judgment 
decreed  against  him,  that  the  realm  might  not  be  en- 
dangered. And  Peter  Martyr,  a  divine  of  foremost 
rank,  on  the  third  of  Judges  approves  their  doings.  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  also,  a  protestant  and  a  statesman,  in 
his  Commonwealth  of  England,  putting  the  question, 
''  whether  it  be  lawful  to  rise  against  a  tyrant;**  an- 
swers, **  that  the  vulgar  judge  of  it  according  to  the 
event,  and  the  learned  according  to  the  purpose  of 
them  that  do  it."  But  far  before  those  days  Gildas, 
the  most  ancient  of  all  our  historians,  speaking  of  those 
times  wherein  the  Roman  empire  decaying  quitted  and 
relinquished  what  right  they  had  by  conquest  to  this 
island,  and  resigned  it  all  into  the  people's  hands,  tes- 
tifies that  the  people  thus  reinvested  with  their  own 
original  right,  about  the  year  446,  both  elected  them 
kings,  whom  they  thought  best,  (the  first  christian  Bri- 
tish kings  that  ever  reigned  here  since  the  Romans,) 
and  by  the  same  right,  when  they  apprehended  cause, 
usually  deposed  and  put  them  to  death.  This  is  the 
most  fundamental  and  ancient  tenure,  that  any  king  of 
England  can  produce  or  pretend  to;  in  comparison  of 
which,  all  other  titles  and  pleas  are  hut  of  yesteiilay. 
If  any  object,  that  Gildas  condemns  the  Britons  for  so 
doing,  the  answer  is  as  ready ;  that  he  condemns  them 
no  more  for  so  doing,  than  he  did  before  for  choosing 
such  ;  for  saith  he,  "  They  anointed  them  kings,  not 
of  God,  but  such  as  were  more  blood  v  than  the  rest." 
Next,  he  condcnms  them  not  at  all  for  deposing  or 
putting  them  to  death,  but  for  doing  it  ovcrhastily, 
without  trial  or  well  examining  the  cause,  and  for 
electinjr  others  worse  in  their  room.  Thus  we  have 
here  both  domestic  and  most  ancient  examples,  that  the 
people  of  Britain  have  deposed  and  put  to  death  their 
kings  in  those  primitive  christian  times.  And  to  couple 
reason  with  example,  if  the  church  in  all  ages,  primi- 
tive, Romish,  or  protestant,  held  it  ever  no  less  their 
duty  than  the  power  of  their  keys,  though  without  ex- 
press warrant  of  Scripture,  to  bring  indifferently  both 
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long  and  peasant  nndcr  the  utmost  rififour  of  their 
canons  and  censures  ecclesiastical,  even  to  the  smiting 
him  with  a  final  excommunion,  if  he  persist  impe- 
nitent: what  hinders,  but  that  the  temporal  law  both 
may  and  ou^rht,  thoii^ifh  without  a  special  text  or  pre- 
cedent, extend  with  like  indifTerencc  the  civil  sword, 
to  the  cutting  off,  without  exemption,  him  that  capitally 
offends,  seeing  that  justice  and  religion  are  from  the 
same  God,  and  works  of  justice  ofttimcs  more  accept- 
able ?  Yet  because  that  some  lately  with  the  tongues 
and  arguments  of  malignant  backsliders  have  written, 
that  die  procecfliugs  now  in  parliament  against  tlie 
king  arc  without  precedent  from  any  protestant  state 
or  kingdom,  the  examples  which  follow  shall  be  all 
protestant,  and  chiefly  presbyterian. 

In  the  year  IMO,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  landgrave  of 
Ilesse,  and  the  whole  protestant  league,  raised  open 
war  against  Charles  the  Fifth  their  emperor,  sent  him 
a  defiance,  renounced  all  faith  and  allegiance  toward 
him,  and  debated  long  in  council,  whether  they  should 
give  him  so  much  as  the  title  of  Ctesar.  Sleidan.  1.  17. 
Let  all  men  judge  what  this  wanted  of  deposing  or  of 
killing,  but  the  power  to  do  it 

In  the  year  1559,  the  Scots  protestants  claiming  pro- 
mise of  their  queen-regent  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
she  answering,  that  promises  were  not  to  be  claimed 
of  princes  beyond  what  was  commodious  for  them  to 
grant,  told  her  to  her  face  in  the  parliament  then  at 
Stirling,  that  if  it  were  so,  they  renounced  their  obe- 
dience ;  and  soon  afler  betook  them  to  arms.  Buchanan 
Hist  1.  16.  Certainly,  when  allegiance  is  renounced, 
that  very  hour  the  king  or  queen  is  in  effect  deposed. 

In  the  year  1564,  John  Kn<»x,  a  most  famous  divine, 
and  the  reformer  of  Scotland  to  the  presbyterian  disci- 
pline, at  a  general  assembly  maintained  openly  in  a 
dispute  against  Lethington  the  secretary  of  state,  that 
subjects  might  and  ought  to  execute  God's  judgments 
upon  their  king;  that  the  fact  of  Jeliu  and  others 
against  their  king,  having  the  ground  of  6(Mrs  onli- 
nary  command  to  put  such  and  such  offenders  to  death, 
was  not  extraordinary,  but  to  be  imitated  of  all  that 
preferred  the  honour  of  God  to  the  affection  of  flesh 
and  wicked  princes ;  tliat  kings,  if  they  offend,  have 
no  privilege  to  be  exempted  from  the  punishments  of 
law  more  than  any  other  subject:  so  that  if  the  king 
be  a  murderer,  adulterer,  or  idolater,  he  should  suffer, 
not  as  a  king,  but  as  an  offender;  and  this  position  he 
repeats  again  and  again  before  them.  Answerable  was 
the  opinion  of  John  Cruig,  another  teamed  divine,  and 
that  laws  made  by  the  tyninny  of  princes,  or  the  neg- 
ligence of  people,  their  postfrity  might  abrogate,  and 
reform  all  things  according  to  the  original  institution 
of  commonwealths.  And  Knox,  being  commanded  by 
the  nobilitv  to  write  to  Calvin  and  other  learned  men 
for  their  judgments  in  that  question,  refused ;  alleging, 
that  both  himself  was  fully  rrstdved  in  conscience,  and 
had  heard  their  judi^ments,  and  hud  the  same  opinion 
under  handwriting  of  many  the  most  godly  and  most 
leanied  that  he  knew  in  Europe;  that  if  he  should 
move  the  question  to  them  again,  what  should  he  do 
but  shew  his  own  forgetfulne-^s  or  inconstancy  ?    All 


this  is  far  more  largely  in  the  ecclesiastic  histoiy  if 
Scotland,  1.  4,  with  many  other  passages  to  this  eftct 
all  the  book  o\eTy  set  out  with  diligence  by  SeoU* 
men  of  best  repute  among  them  at  the  beginning  of 
these  troubles ;  as  if  they  laboured  to  infonn  us  what 
we  were  to  do,  and  what  they  intended  upon  the  like 
occasion. 

And  to  let  the  world  know,  that  the  whole  chureh 
and  protestant  state  of  Scotland  in  those  purest  tiiaes 
oi  reformation  were  of  the  same  belief,  three  yean 
afler,  they  met  in  the  field  Mary  their  lawful  and  he- 
reditary queen,  took  her  prisoner,  yielding  belbre  fight, 
kept  her  in  prison,  and  the  same  year  deposed  bar. 
Buehan.  Hist  1.  18. 

And  four  years  afler  that,  the  Scots,  in  jnstificatMNi 
of  their  deposing  Queen  Mary,  sent  ambassadon  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  a  written  declaration  allegcdi 
tliat  they  had  used  towards  her  more  lenity  than  she  d^ 
served;  that  their  ancestors  bad  heretofore  punisM 
their  kings  by  death  or  banishment ;  that  the  Sooli 
were  a  free  nation,  made  king  whom  tbej  freely  choM^ 
and  with  the  same  freedom  unkinged  him  if  they  saw 
cause,  by  right  of  ancient  laws  and  ceremonies  yet  i^ 
maining,  and  old  customs  yet  among  the  higUan^ 
ers  in  choosing  the  head  of  their  clans, or  families;  ill 
which,  with  many  other  arguments,  bore  witness,  tkit 
regal  power  was  nothing  else  but  a  mutual  eoTenaat  m 
stipulation  between  king  and  people.  Buch.  UisL  L 
20.  These  were  Scotsmen  and  presbyterians  :  bat 
what  measure  then  have  they  lately  offered,  to  thiak 
such  liberty  less  beseeming  us  than  themselves,  pve- 
suming  .to  put  him  upon  us  for  a  master,  whom  thdr 
law  scarce  allows  to  be  their  own  equal  ?  If  now  tka 
we  hear  them  in  another  strain  than  heretofore  in  tlw 
purest  times  of  their  church,  we  may  he  confident  it  k 
the  voice  of  faction  speaking  in  them,  not  of  truth  aal 
reformation.  "  Which  no  less  in  England  than  Bi 
Scotland,  by  the  mouths  of  those  faithful  witncnei 
commonly  called  puritans  and  nonconformists,  spiks 
as  clearly  for  the  putting  down,  yea,  the  utmost  ponish- 
iug,  of  kings,  as  in  their  several  treatises  may  be  radl; 
even  from  the  first  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  these 
Insomuch  that  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Gil 
foretold  King  James,  he  should  be  rooted  out,  and 
dude  his  race,  if  he  persisted  to  uphold  bishops.  AbI 
that  very  inscription,  stamped  upon  the  first  coins  at 
his  coronation,  a  naked  swonl  in  a  hand  with  theie 
words,  •'  Si  niereor,  in  me,"  "  Against  me,  if  I  deserve,* 
not  only  manifested  the  judgment  of  that  state,  fait 
seemed  also  to  presage  the  sentence  of  divine  justice  il 
this  event  upon  his  son. 

In  the  year  1<>8],  the  states  of  Holland, in  a  gencnl 
assembly  at  the  Hague,  abjured  all  obedience  andso^ 
jection  to  Philip  king  of  Spain  ;  and  in  a  declarstioi 
justify  their  so  doing;  for  that  by  his  tyrannous  go- 
vernnu-ut,  against  faith  so  many  times  given  and  bio> 
ken,  he  had  lost  his  riglit  to  all  the  Belgic  provinces; 
tlitit  therefore  they  deposed  him,  and  declared  it  lawfid 
to  choose  another  in  his  stead.  Thuan.  1.  74.  Froa 
that  time  to  this,  no  state  or  kingdom  in  the  world  hall 
equally  prospered :  but  let  them  remember  not  to  loil 
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with  an  evil  mod  prejadicial  eye  upon  their  neig^bbours 
walking  bjr  the  same  rule. 

But  what  'need  these  examples  to  presbyterians,  I 
mean  to  those  who  now  of  late  would  seem  so  much  to 
abhor  deposing*,  whenaa  they  to  all  Christendom  have 
given  the  latest  and  the  liveliest  example  of  doing  it 
tbemseWes?  I  question  not  the  lawfulness  of  raising 
war  against  a  tjrant  in  defence  of  religion,  or  civil  li- 
bertr ;  for  no  protestant  church,  from  the  first  Waldeu- 
ses  of  Lyons  and  Languedoc  to  this  day,  but  have  done 
it  round,  and  maintained  it  lawful.  But  this  I  doubt 
not  to  affirm,  that  the  presbyterians,  who  now  so  much 
condemn  deposing,  were  the  men  themselves  that  de- 
posed the  king,  and  cannot,  with  all  their  shifting  and 
relapsing,  wash  off  the  guiltiness  from  their  own  hands. 
For  they  themselves,  by  these  their  late  doings,  have 
■ade  it  guiltiness,  and  turned  their  own  warrantable 
actiotts  into  rebellion. 

There  is  nothing,  that  so  actually  makes  a  king  of 
Eagiland,  as  rightful  possession  and  supremacy  in  all 
CtBses  both  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical :  and  nothing  that 
ID  actually  makes  a  subject  of  England,  as  those  two 
Mths  of  allegiance  and  .supremacy  observed  without 
cqoivorating,  or  any  mental  reservation.    Out  of  doubt 
iken  when  the  king  shall  command  things  already  con- 
ilitBled  in  church  or  state,  obedience  is  the  true  essence 
oft  subject,  either  to  do,  if  it  be  lawful,  or  if  he  bold 
ike  thing  unlawful,  to  submit  to  that  penalty  which 
ike  law  imposes,  so  long  as  he  intends  to  remain  a  sub- 
jerL    Therefore  when  the  people,  or  any  part  of  them, 
Ul  rise  against  the  king  and  his  authority,  executing 
&e  law  in  any  thing  established,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
I  io  not  say  it  is  rebellion,  if  the  thing  commanded 
Asa^  established  be  unlawful,  and  that  they  sought 
int  all  due  means  of  redress  (and  no  man  is  further 
hoiid  to  law  ) ;  but  I  say  it  is  an  absolute  renouncing 
Wdb  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  which  in  one  word 
so  actual  and  total  deposing  of  the  king,  and  the  set- 
In^  op  of  another  supreme  authority  over  them.    And 
•kether  the  presbyterians  have  not  done  all  this  and 
^Dck  more,  they  will  not  put  me,  I  suppose,  to  reckon 
ip  a  seven  years  story  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  men. 
Have  they  not  utterly  broke  the  oath  of  allegiance,  re- 
jecting the  king's  command  and  authority  sent  them 
imn  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  whether  in  things  lavv- 
hd  or  unlawful  ?     Have  they  not  abjured  the  oath  of 
vapremacy,  by  setting  up  the  parliament  without  the 
long,  supreme  to  all  their  obedience  ;  and  though  their 
vow  and  covenant  bound  them  in  general  to  the  par- 
fiaaent,  yet  sometimes  adhering  to  the  lesser  part  of 
lords  and  commons  that  remained  faithful,  as  they  term 
it,  and  even  of  them,  one  while  to  the  commons  with- 
cat  the  lords,  another  while  to  the  lords  without  the 
commons  ?    Have  they  not  still  declared  their  mean- 
ing, whatever  their  oath  were,  to  hold  them  only  for 
■uprem*;,  whom  they  found  at  any  time  most  yielding 
to  «hat  they  petitioned  }*     Both  these  oaths,  which 
wew  the  straitest  bond  of  an  English  subject  in  refer- 
ence to  the  king,  being  thus  broke  and  made  void  ;  it 
follows  undeuiahly,  that  the  king  from  that  time  was 
by  them  in  fact  absolutely  deposed,  and  they  no  lon^rer 


in  reality  to  be  thought  his  subjects,  notwithstanding 
their  fine  clause  in  the  covenant  to  preserve  his  person, 
crown,  and  dignity,  set  there  by  some  dodging  casuist 
with  more  crafl  than  sincerity,  to  mitigate  the  matter 
in  case  of  ill  success,  and  not  taken,  I  suppose,  by  any 
honest  man,  but  as  a  condition  subordinate  to  every 
the  least  particle,  that  might  more  concern  religion, 
liberty,  or  the  public  peace. 

To  prove  it  yet  more  plainly,  that  they  are  the  men 
who  have  deposed  the  king,  I  thus  argue.  We  know, 
that  king  and  subject  are  relatives,  and  relatives  have 
no  longer  being  than  in  the  relation ;  the  relation  be- 
tween king  and  subject  can  be  no  other  than  regal  au- 
thority and  subjection.  Hence  I  infer  past  their  de- 
fending, that  if  the  subject,  who  is  one  relative,  take 
away  the  relation,  of  force  he  takes  away  also  the 
other  relative :  but  the  presbyterians,  who  were  one 
relative,  that  is  to  say,  subjects,  have  for  this  seven 
years  taken  away  the  relation,  that  is  to  say,  the 
king's  authority,  and  their  subjection  to  it;  therefore 
the  presbyterians  for  these  seven  years  have  removed 
and  extinguished  the  other  relative,  that  is  to  say, 
the  king ;  or  to  speak  more  in  brief,  have  deposed  him ; 
not  only  by  depriving  him  the  execution  of  his  autho- 
rity, but  by  conferring  it  upon  others.  If  then  their 
oaths  of  subjection  broken,  new  supremacy  obeyed,  new 
oaths  and  covenant  taken,  notwithstanding  frivolous 
evasions,  have  in  plain  terms  unkinged  the  king,  much 
more  then  hath  their  seven  years  war,  not  deposed  him 
only,  but  outlawed  him,  and  defied  him  as  an  alien,  a 
rebel  to  law,  and  enemy  to  the  state.  It  must  needs  be 
clear  to  any  man  not  averse  from  reason,  that  hostility 
and  subjection  are  two  direct  and  positive  contraries, 
and  can  no  more  in  one  subject  stand  toi^ether  in  re- 
spect of  the  same  king,  than  one  person  at  the  same 
time  can  he  in  two  remote  places.  Against  whom 
therefore  the  subject  is  in  act  of  hostility,  we  may  be 
confident,  that  to  him  he  is  in  no  subjection :  and  in 
whom  hostility  takes  place  of  subjection,  for  they  can 
by  no  means  consist  together,  to  him  the  king  can  be 
not  only  no  king,  but  an  enemy.  So  that  from  hence 
we  shall  not  need  dispute,  whether  they  have  deposed 
him,  or  what  they  have  defaulted  towards  him  as  no 
king,  hut  shew  manifestly  how  much  they  have  done 
toward  the  killing  him.  Have  they  not  levied  all  these 
wars  against  him,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  (for 
defence  in  war  equally  offends,  and  most  prudently  be- 
forehand,) and  given  commission  to  slay,  where  they 
knew  his  person  could  not  be  exempt  from  danger? 
And  if  chance  or  flight  had  not  saved  him,  how  often 
had  they  killed  him,  directing  their  artillery,  without 
blame  or  prohibition,  to  the  very  place  where  tlicy  saw 
him  stand  ?  Have  they  not  sequestered  him,  judged  or 
unjudi^ed,  and  converted  his  revenue  to  other  uses,  de- 
taining from  him,  as  a  grand  delinquent,  all  means  of 
livelihood,  so  that  f()r  them  lonj^  since  he  miyfht  have 
perished,  or  have  starved?  Have  they  not  hunted  and 
pursued  him  round  about  the  king<h>ni  with  sword  and 
fire  ?  Have  they  not  formerly  denied  to  treat  with  him, 
and  their  now  rrcautinjj  ministers  preached  ai^ainst  him, 
as  a  rej)robate  incurable,  an  enemy  to  Gud   and  his 
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chnreb,  marked  for  destruction,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
treated  with  ?  Have  they  not  besie^jfcd  him,  and  to  their 
power  forbid  him  water  and  fire,  saTe  what  they  shot 
agfainst  him  to  the  hazard  of  his  life  ?  Yet  while  they 
thus  assaolted  and  endangered  it  with  hostile  deeds, 
they  swore  in  words  to  defend  it  with  his  crown  and 
di|piity ;  not  in  order,  as  it  seems  now,  to  a  firm  and 
lasting  peace,  or  to  his  repentance  after  all  this  blood ; 
bnt  simply,  without  regard,  without  remorse  or  any 
comparable  Talue  of  ail  the  miseries  and  calamities 
suffered  by  the  poor  people,  or  to  suffer  hereafter, 
through  his  obstinacy  or  impenitence.    No  understand- 
ing man  can  be  ignorant,  that  coyenants  are  ever  made 
according  to  the  present  state  of  persons  and  of  things; 
and  haye  eyer  the  more  general  laws  of  nature  and  of 
reason  included  in  them,  though  not  expressed.     If  I 
make  a  yoluntary  coyenant,  as  with  a  man  to  do  him 
good,  and  he  proye  afterward  a  monster  to  me,  I  should 
conceiye  a  disobligement.     If  I  coyenant,  not  to  hurt 
an  enemy,  in  fayour  of  him  and  forbearance,  and  hope 
of  his  amendment,  and  he,  after  that,  shall  do  me  ten- 
fold injury  and  mischief  to  what  he  had  done  when  I 
so  coyenanted,  and  still  be  plotting  what  may  tend  to 
my  destruction,  I  question  not  but  that  his  after-actions 
release  me ;  nor  know  I  coyenant  so  sacred,  that  with- 
holds me  from  demanding  justice  on  him.      Howbeit, 
had  not  their  distrust  in  a  good  cause,  and  the  fast  and 
loose  of  our  preyaricating  diyines,  oyerswayed,  it  had 
been  doubtless  better,  not  to  haye  inserted  in  a  coyenant 
unnecessary  obligations,  and  words,  not  works  of  super- 
erogating  allegiance  to  their  enemy ;  no  way  adyan- 
tageous  to  themselyes,  had  the  king  prevailed,  as  to 
their  cost  many  would  have  felt;  but  full  of  snare  and 
distraction  to  our  friends,  useful  only,  as  we  now  find, 
to  our  adyersaries,  who   under  sucb  a  latitude   and 
shelter  of  ambiguous  interpretation  have  ever  since 
been  plotting  and   contriying  new  opportunities  to 
trouble  all  again.     How  much  better  had  it  been,  and 
more  becoming  an  undaunted  yirtue,  to  haye  declared 
openly  and  boldly  whom  and  what  power  the  people 
were  to  hold  supreme,  as  on  the  like  occasion  protestants 
have  done  before,  and  many  conscientious  men  now  in 
these  times  haye  more  than  once  besought  the  parlia- 
ment to  do,  that  they  might  go  on  upon  a  sure  founda- 
tion, and  not  with  a  riddling  coyenant  in  their  mouths, 
seeming  to  swear  counter,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
allegiance  and  no  allegiance;   which  doubtless  had 
drawn  off  all  the  minds  of  sincere  men  from  siding  with 
them,  had  they  not  discerned  their  actions  far  more 
deposing  him  than  their  words  upholding  him;  \%])ich 
words,  made  now  the  subject  of  cayillous  interpreta- 
tions, stood  ever  in  the  covenant,  by  judgment  of  the 
more  discerning  sort,  an  evidence  of  their  fear,  not  of 
their  fidelity.      What  should  I  return  to  speak  on,  of 
those  attempts  for  which  the  king  himself  hath  often 
charged  the  prcsbyterians  of  seeking  his  life,  whcnas 
in  the  due  estimation  of  things  they  might  without  a 
fallacy  be  said  to  have  done  the  deed  outright  ?    Who 
knows  not,  that  the  king  is  a  name  of  dignity  and 
office,  not  of  person  ?  Who  therefore  kills  a  king,  must 
kill  him  while  he  is  a  king.    Then  they  certainly,  who 


by  deposing  him  have  long  since  taken  finon 

life  of  a  king,  his  office  and  bis  dignity,  tlie 

truest  sense  may  be  said  to  have  killed  the  ki 

only  by  their  deposing  and  waging  war  agai 

which,  besides  the  danger  to  his  personal  life. 

in  the  farthest  opposite  point  from  any  vital 

of  a  king,  but  by  their  holding  him  in  prison,  vai 

and  yielded  into  their  absolute  and  despotic 

which  brought  him  to  the  lowest  deg^demenl 

capacity  of  the  regal  name.      I  say  not  bj 

matchless  valour  next  under  God,  lest  the  story 

ingratitude  thereupon  carry  me  from  the  pu 

hand,  which  is  to  convince  them,  that  they, 

repeat  again,  were  the  men  who  in  the  true 

killed  the  king,  not  only  as  is  proved  before 

depressing  him  their  king  far  below  the  rank  c 

ject  to  the  condition  of  a  captive,  without  intenti 

store  him,  as  the  chancellor  of  Scotland  in  a  spei 

him  plainly  at  Newcastle,  unless  he  granted  J 

their  demands,  which  they  knew  he  never  mean 

did  they  treat,  or  think  of  treating,  with  him,  I 

hatred  to  the  army  that  delivered  them,  not  th 

or  duty  to  the  king,  joined  them  secretly  wi 

sentenced  so  oft  for  reprobates  in  their  own  moi 

whose  subtle  inspiring  they  grew  mad  upon 

tardy  and  improper  treaty.    Whereas  if  the  wh 

of  their  actions  had  not  been  against  the  king  1 

but  only  against  his  evil  counsellors,  as  they  i 

and  published,  wherefore  did  they  not  restore 

that  while  to  the  true  life  of  a  king,  his  office, 

and  dignity,  when  he  was  in  their  power,  ai 

themselyes  his  nearest  counsellors  ?  The  truth  tl 

is,  both  that  they  would  not,  and  that  indeed  the 

not  without  their  own  certain  destruction,  hav 

duced  him  to  such  a  final  pass,  as  was  the  ver 

and   burial  of  all  in  him  that  was  regal,  an 

whence  never  king  of  England  yet  revived,  bui 

new  reinforcement  of  his  own  party,  which  wa:s 

of  resurrection  to  him.    Thus  having  quite  extii 

ed  all  that  could  be  in  him  of  a  king,  and  from 

privation  clad  him  over,  like  another  specifical 

with  forms  and  habitudes  destructive  to  the 

they  left  in  his  person,  dead  as  to  law  and  all  tl 

right  either  of  king  or  subject,  the  life  only  of 

soner,  a  captive,  and  a  malefactor :  whom  th< 

and  impartial  hand  of  justice  finding,  was  no  i 

spare  than  another  ordinary  man ;  not  only  nu 

noxious  to  the  doom  of  law  by  a  charge  moi 

once  drawn  up  a^^ainst  him,  and  his  own  coufe 

the  first  article  at  Newport,  but  summoned  ami  an 

in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  people,  cursed  and  < 

to  perdition  worse  than  any  Ahab,  or  Antiochi 

exhortation  to  curse  all  those  in  the  name  of  G* 

made  not  war  against  him,  as  bitterly  as  Mer 

to  be  cursed,  that  went  not  out  against  a  Can^ 

king,  almost  in  all  the  sermons,  prayers,  and  fi 

tions,  that  have  been  uttered  this  seven  'years  b 

cloven  ton(:;'ues  of  falsehood  and  dissension,  wl 

to  the  stirring  up  of  new  discord,  acquit  hii 

against  their  own  discipline,  which  they  boast  U 

throne  and  sceptre  of  Christ,  absolve  him,  unco 
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hoBf  tlioii^  oncoDTertedy  unrepentant,  unsensible  of 
ail  their  precioiia  saints  and  niartjrrs,  whose  blood  they 
hare  so  oft  laid  upon  bis  bead :  and  now  again  with  a 
■ew  soyerei^  anointment  can  wash  it  all  off,  as  if  it 
wen  as  Tile,  and  no  more  to  be  reckoned  for  than  the 
blood  of  so  manj  dogs  in  a  time  of  pestilence :  giving 
the  most  opprobrious  lie  to  all  the  acted  zeal,  that  for 
these  many  years  bath  filled  their  bellies,  and  fed  them 
fat  Dpon  the  foolish  people.    Ministers  of  sedition,  not 
of  the  gvspelf  who,  while  thej  saw  it  manifestly  tend 
to  dril  war  and  bloodshed,  never  ceased  exasperating 
tW  people   against  him ;  and  now,  that  they  see  it 
likdy  to  breed   new  commotion,  cease  not  to  incite 
oCkeis  against  the  people,  that  have  saved  them  from 
ku,  as  if  sedition  were  their  only  aim,  whether  against 
ha  or  for  bini.      But  God,  as  we  have  cause  to  trust,. 
viQ  put  other  tbou|^hts  into  the  people,  and  turn  them 
kn  giving    ear    or  heed  to  these  mercenary  noise- 
■dcen,  of  ivbose  fury  and  false  prophecies  we  have 
AoQgh  experience;  and  from  the  murmurs  of  new 
&oni  will  incline  them,  to  hearken  rather  with  erected 
■inds  to  the  voice  of  our  supreme  magistracy,  calling 
II  to  Kherty,  and  the  flourishing  deeds  of  a  reformed 
imoionwealtli  ;  with  this  hope,  that  as  God  was  here- 
ofoK  angry  with  the  Jews  who  rejected  him  and  his 
of  goTemmenl  to  choose  a  king,  so  that  he  will 
OS,  and  be  propitious  to  us,  who  reject  a  king  to 
Bake  him  only  our  leader,  and  supreme  governor,  in 
the  eonformity  as  near  as  may  be 'of  his  own  ancient 
IQif  emnent ;  if  we  have  at  least  but  so  much  worth  in 
■•  to  entertain  tbc  sense  of  our  future  happiness,  and 
ike  courage  to  receive  what  God  vouchsafes  us:  wherein 
We  have  the  honour  to  precede  other  nations,  who  are 
labourins:  to  be  our  followers.     For  as  to  this 
in  hand,  what  the  people  by  their  just  right 
may  do  in  cfaanfsfe  of  government,  or  of  governor,  we 
Be  it  cleared  sufficiently ;  besides  other  ample  author- 
itVfCven  from  the  mouths  of  princes  themselves.    And 
larelr  they  that  shall  boast,  as  we  do,  to  be  a  free  iia- 
tioQ.  and  not  have  in  themselves  the  power  to  remove 
«r  to  abolish  any  governor  supreme,  or  suhonlinatc, 
with  the  tr<>vornment  itsi'lf  upon  urgent  causes,  may 
please  their  fancy  with  a  ridiculous  and  painted  free- 
don,  fit  to  cozen  babies;  but  are  indeed  under  tyranny 
aad  servitude ;  as  wanting  that  power,  which  is  the 
rDotand  source  of  all  liberty,  to  dispose  and  ccconomize 
n  the  land  which  Gud  hath  given  them,  as  masters  of 
&Bii]y  in  their  own  house  and  free  inheritance.    With- 
«»Dt  which  natural  and  essential  power  of  a  free  nation, 
though  iKaring*  hiji;-h  their  heads,  they  can  in  due  esteem 
be  thoutfht  no  better  than  slaves  and  vassals  bom,  in 
ihc  tenure  ami  occupation  of  another  inhoritinpf  lord. 
WboM:  ]rt>«t;mmcnt,  though  not  illegal,  or  intolerable, 
han^  over  them  as  a  lordly  scourge,  not  as  a  free  go- 
lemmt'nt;  and  therefore  to  be  abrogated.     How  much 
more  justly  then  may  they  fling  off  tyranny,  or  tyrants; 
who  being  once  deposed  can  be  no  more  than  private 
■eOf  IS  subject  to  the  reach  of  justice  and  arraignment 
Vk  any  other  transgressors  ?   And  certainly  if  men,  not 
to  speak  of  heathen,  both  wise  and  religious,  have  done 
jartiee  upon  tyrants  what  way  they  could  soonest,  how 


much  more  mild  and  humane  then  is  it,  to  give  them 
fair  and  open  trial ;  to  teach  lawless  kings,  and  all  who 
so  much  adore  them,  that  not  mortal  man,  or  his  im- 
perious will,  but  justice,  is  the  only  true  sovereign  and 
supreme  majesty  upon  earth  ?  Let  men  cease  therefore, 
out  of  faction  and  hypocrisy,  to  make  outcries  and  hor- 
rid things  of  things  so  just  and  honourable.     *  Though 
perhaps  till  now,  no  protestant  state  or  kingdom  can 
be  alleged  to  have  openly  put  to  death  their  king, 
which  lately  some  have  written,  and  imputed  to  their 
great  glory ;  much  mistaking  the  matter.     It  is  not, 
neither  ought  to  be,  the  glory  of  a  protestant  state,  never 
to  have  put  their  king  to  death  ;  it  is  the  glory  of  a 
protestant  king  never  to  have  deserved  death.'    And  if 
the  parliament  and  military  council  do  what  they  do 
without  precedent,  if  it  appear  their  duty,  it  argues  the 
more  wisdom,  virtue,  and  magnanimity,  that  they  know 
themselves  able  to  be  a  precedent  to  others.    Who  per- 
haps in  future  ages,  if  they  prove  not  too  degenerate, 
will  look  up  with  honour,  and  aspire  toward  these  ex- 
emplary and  matchless  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  the 
highest  top  of  their  civil  glory  and  emulation.    Which 
heretofore,  in  the  pursuance  of  fame  and  foreign  domi- 
nion, spent  itself  vaingloriously  abroad ;  but  henceforth 
may  learn  a  better  fortitude,  to  dare  execute  highest 
justice  on  them,  that  shall  by  force  of  arms  endeavour  the 
oppressing  and  bereaving  of  religion  and  their  liberty 
at  home :  that  no  unbridled  potentate  or  tyrant,  but  to 
his  sorrow,  for  the  future  may  presume  such  high  and 
irresponsible  licence  over  mankind,  to  havoc  and  turn 
upside  down  whole  kingdoms  of  men,  as  tliough  they 
were  no  more  in  respect  of  his  perverse  will  than  a  na- 
tion of  pismires.    As  for  the  party  called  presbyterian, 
of  whom  I  believe  very  many  to  be  good  and  faithful 
Christians,  though  misled  by  some  of  turbulent  spirit, 
I  wish  them,  earnestly  and  calmly,  not  to  fall  off  from 
their  first  principles,  nor  to  affect  rigour  and  superior- 
ity over  men  not  under  them  ;  not  to  compel  unforcible 
things,  in  religion  especially,  which,  if  not  voluntary, 
becomes  a  sin  ;  not  to  assist  the  clamour  and  malicious 
drifts  of  men,  whom  they  themselves  have  judged  to  be 
the  worst  of  men,  the  obdurate  enemies  of  God  and  his 
church  :  nor  to  dart  against  the  actions  of  their  bre- 
thren, for  want  of  other  argument,  those  wrested  laws 
and   scriptures  thrown   by  prelates  and   malignants 
against  their  own  sides,  which,  though  they  hurt  not 
otherwise,  yet  taken  up  by  them  to  the  condemnation 
of  their  own  doings,  give  scandal  to  all  men,  and  dis- 
cover in  themselves  either  extreme  passion  or  apos- 
tacy.     I>f;t  them  not  oppose  their  he<»t  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, \*  ho  molest  them  not  at  all,  infringe  not  the 
least  of  their  liberties,  unless  they  call  it  their  liberty 
to  hinri  (»tlier  inen^s  consciences,  but  are  still  seeking 
to  live  at  peace  with  them  and  brotherly  accord.     Let 
them  beware  an  old  an<l  perfect  enemy,  who,  though 
he  hope  by  sowinuf  discord  to  make  thcni  his  instru- 
ments, yet  cannot  forbear  a  minute  the  open  threaten- 
ing of  his  destined  revenge  upon  them,  when  they 
have  served  his  purposes.     Let  them  fear  therefore,  if 
they  be  wise,  rather  what  they  have  done  already,  tiian 
what  remains  to  do,  and  be  warned  in  time  they  put  no 
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confidence  in  princes  whom  they  have  pnivoketl,  lest 
the  J  be  added  to  the  examples  of  those  that  miserably 
have  tasted  the  event.  Stories  can  inform  them  how 
Christiom  the  lid,  kinsr  ''f  Denmark,  not  much  above 
a  hundred  years  past,  driven  out  by  his  subjects,  and 
received  a^ain  upon  new  oaths  and  conditions,  broke 
through  them  all  to  his  most  bloody  revenge;  slaying 
his  chief  opposcrs,  when  he  saw  his  time,  both  them 
and  their  children,  invited  to  a  feast  for  that  purpose. 
How  Maximilian  dealt  with  those  of  Bruges,  though 
by  mediation  of  the  German  princes  reconciled  to  them 
by  solemn  and  public  writings  drawn  and  sealed. 
How  the  massacre  at  Paris  was  the  cflTcct  of  that  cre- 
dulous peace,  uhich  the  French  protestants  made  with 
Charles  the  IX,  their  king :  and  that  the  main  visible 
cause,  which  to  this  day  hath  saved  the  Netherlands 
from  utter  niiu,  was  their  Hnal  not  believing  the  per- 
fidious cruellv,  which  as  a  constant  maxim  of  state 
hath  been  usimI  by  the  Spanish  kings  on  their  subjects 
that  have  taken  arms,  and  alter  trusted  them ;  as  no 
latter  age  but  can  testifv,  heretofore  in  Belgia  itself, 
and  this  very  year  in  Naples.  And  to  conclude  \«ith 
one  past  exception,  though  far  more  ancient,  David, 
whose  sanctified  prudence  might  be  alone  sufficient, 
not  to  warrant  us  only,  but  to  instruct  us,  when  once 
he  bad  taken  arms,  never  after  that  truste<l  Saul,  though 
with  tears  and  much  relenting  he  twice  promised  not 
to  hurt  him.  These  instances,  few  of  many,  might  ad- 
monish them,  both  English  and  Scotch,  not  to  let  their 
own  ends,  and  the  driving  on  of  a  faction,  betray  them 
blindly  into  the  snare  of  those  enemies,  whose  revenge 
looks  on  them  as  the  men  who  first  begun,  fomented, 
and  carried  on  bevond  the  cure  of  anv  sound  or  safe  ac- 
com  mod  at  ion,  all  the  evil  %«hich  hath  since  unavoid- 
ably befallen  them  and  their  kinsf. 

I  have  sometbins:  also  to  the  divines,  though  brief 
to  \^hat  were  nci'dful ;  n(»t  to  he  disturbers  of  the  civil 
affairs,  htMn<;  in  hands  better  able  and  more  belonging 
to  manage  them  ;  but  to  stu<ly  hanier,  and  to  attend  the 
office  of  good  pastors,  knowing  that  he,  whose  flock  is 
least  among  them,  hath  a  dreadful  charge,  not  per- 
formed hv  mountini!'  twice  into  the  chair  with  a  formal 
preachment  huddled  up  at  the  o<ld  hours  of  a  whole 
lazy  week,  but  by  incessant  pains  and  watchincf  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  from  house  to  house,  over  the 
si>uls  of  whom  thev  have  to  feed.  Which  if  thevevor 
well  considerfd,  how  little  leisure  wciuld  they  find,  to 
b«Mhe  most  pragmatical  sidesmen  of  rvrry  pttpulartu- 
niult  and  sedition  !  And  all  this  while  are  to  loani 
what  the  true  ind  and  reason  is  of  the  gr»>j)el  which 
thev  teach;  and  what  a  world  it  ditfors  from  the  ecu- 
sorious  and  supercilious  l<«nling  o\cr  conscience.  It 
wotild  he  U(»od  also  ihcy  li\f<l  so  as  nnir'it  persuadt^ 
the  ]K'«iplr  thev  hated  c<>»et<»usnc>s,  which,  vvors«»  than 
heresy,  is  iitolatrv;  hated  ]durilitie>.  and  all  kin»l  nf 
simonv  ;  left  ramhlinir  fn)ni  benefice  to  henelice,  like 
raveniaiH  widves  Ncekinir  ^*hrre  thev  inav  lii.  v(iur  the 
biiTirc'^t.  Of  which  if  >oine,  well  and  warmly  seated 
from  the  beginning,  ht^  not  guilty,  it  were  i:<.od  they 

•  All  lii.tt  fnllnw*.  to  th^  *nd  '■f  (h:«  tr:t<  f.  ^as  '•  ft  \.\\\  i  .^»  otil  v  iii  Ih^ 
ctliUuu  piiutcii  I73J,  iu  'J  vols.  t'uUo.  but  in  tliat  ul  Mr.  lolaiiJ.  w.'.j  r.r»t 


held  not  conversation  with  such  as  arc :  let  ibf m  be 
sorry,  that,  being  ealle<l  to  assemble  about  refonun^ 
the  church,  they  fell  to  progging  and  soliciting  the 
parliament,  though  they  had  renounced  the  name  of 
priests,  fur  a  new  settling  of  their  tithes  and  oblatioet; 
and  double-lined  themselves  with  spiritual  places  of 
commodity  beyond  the  possible  discharge  of  their  dutr. 
Let  them  assemble  in  ccuisistorr  with  their  elders  and 
deacons,  according  to  ancient  ecclesiastical  rule,  to  the 
presen'ing  of  chunrh  discipline,  each  in  bis  sereial 
charge,  and  not  a  pack  of  clergymen  by  themselves  U 
belly-cheer  in  their  presumptuous  Sion,  or  to  pronMle 
designs,  abuse  and  gull  the  simple  laity,  and  stir  op 
tumult,  as  the  prelates  did,  for  the  maintenance  of  ibetf 
pride  and  avarice.  These  things  if  they  observe,  airf 
wait  with  patience,  no  doubt  but  all  things  will  go  well 
without  their  importunities  or  exclamations :  and  tke 
printed  letters,  which  they  send  sul)scrihed  with  ike 
ostentation  of  great  characters  and  little  moment,  wodJ 
be  more  considerable  than  now  thev  are.  But  if  tbe? 
be  the  ministers  of  mammon  instead  of  Christ,  aai 
scandalize  his  church  with  the  filthy  love  of  gain,  as- 
piring also  to  sit  the  closest  and  the  heaviest  of  all  tj** 
rants  upon  the  conscience,  and  fall  notoriously  into  the 
same  sins,  whereof  so  lately  and  so  loud  they  accoscd 
the  prelates ;  as  God  rooted  out  those  wicked  ones  !»■ 
me<]iatelT  before,  so  will  he  root  out  them  their  iBita- 
tors:  and  to  vindicate  his  own  glory  and  religion, will 
uncover  their  hypocrisy  to  the  open  world  ;  and  rwk 
upon  their  own  heads  that  **  curse  ye  Meroz,**  the  ray 
motto  of  their  pulpits,  wherewith  so  frequently,  not  M 
Meroz,  but  more  like  atheists,  they  have  blaspbeoMl 
the  vengeance  of  God,  and  traduced  the  zeal  of  Ui 
people. 

*  *  And  that  they  be  not  what  they  go  for,  true  ni- 
nisters  (»f  the  protestant  doctrine,  taught  by  thoie 
abroad,  famous  and  ndigious  men,  who  first  nrfomed 
the  church,  or  hv  those  no  less  zealou<,  who  withstood 
corruption  and  the  bishops  here  at  honip,  branded  with 
the  name  of  puritans  and  nonconformists,  we  shall 
abound  with  testimonies  to  make  appear:  that  mca 
may  yet  more  fully  know  the  difference  between  pro- 
testant  divines,  and  these  pul])it-firebrands. 

*  Luther.     Lib.  contra  rusticos  apud  Sleidan.  I.  5. 

*  Is  est  hwlie  rerum  status,  ^:c.  "  Such  is  the  stair 
of  thinirs  at  this  day,  that  men  neither  can,  nor  will, 
nor  indeed  ou<:ht  to  endure  longer  the  domination  af 
you  princes." 

*  Netjue  vero  C:e<arem,  5cc.  "  Neither  is  Ccpsario 
make  war  as  liea<l  of  Christendom,  proti*etor  of  the 
church,  defender  of  the  faith  ;  thf  s^e  titles  beini;  false 
and  windy,  ami  mo^t  kings  being  the  irreatest  enemies 
to  reli:ri(»n."  Lil».  do  Bello  contni  Tureas,  apud  Sleid. 
1.  1-1.  What  hinder>  then,  hut  that  we  may  depose  or 
pi:ni<>h  tlioni  ? 

*  'riie<e  aNo  arc  recited  hv  Cochheus  in  his  Miscel' 
lanie^  to  he  the  wonU  of  Luther,  er  somt»  other  eraineat 
fliiine.  then  in  Germany,  when  the  pn»testant.«  ilicr0 


f    '■'t*.t\  |iiir  .tuti.r>r''«  wfirk»:  I'^w  this  oini<4ioD  aiOM,  tbc 
Hi  a  II  itc  «l  tlic  t/e^ii.uiris  <X  this  tract,  pk^v  'JJl. 
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into  solemn  cofenant  at  Smalcaldia.  Ut  ora 
em,  &c.  "  That  I  may  stop  their  mouths,  the 
1  emperor  are  not  bora,  but  elected,  and  may 
leposed  as  bath  been  oflen  done."  If  Luther, 
rer  else,  thought  so,  he  could  not  stay  there ; 
ight  of  birth  or  succession  can  be  no  privilege 
^  to  let  a  tyrant  sit  irremoTable  over  a  nation 
,  without  transforming  that  nation  from  the 
nd  condition  of  men  bom  free,  into  natural, 
y,  and  sacoessive  slaves.  Therefore  he  saith 
"  To  displace  and  throw  down  this  exactor, 
Jaris,  this  Nero,  is  a  work  pleasing  to  God  ;" 
for  being  such  a  one :  which  is  a  moral  reason. 
en  so  slight  a  consideration  as  his  hap  to  be 
ive  simply,  but  by  birth,  which  was  a  mere  ac- 
Tcrthrow  that  which  is  moral,  and  make  un- 
to God  that  which  otherwise  had  so  well 
bim  ?  Certainly  not :  for  if  the  matter  be  rightly 
Section,  much  rather  than  chance,  binds  a  man 
It  himself  with  what  he  suffers  by  his  own  bad 
Though  indeed  neither  the  one  nor  other 
ly  man,  much  less  any  people,  to  a  necessary 
«  of  those  wrongs  and  evils,  which  they  have 
od  strength  enough  given  them  to  remove. 

'  Zwinglius,  torn.  1,  articul.  42. 

ido  Tero  periidd.  Sec.  **  When  kings  reign 
sly,  and  against  the  rule  of  Christ,  they  may 
g  to  the  word  of  God  be  deposed.*' 
ergo  compertum  non  est,  &c.  **  I  know  not 
omes  to  pass,  that  kings  reign  by  succession, 
be  with  consent  of  the  whole  people."  Ibid. 
m  fero  consensu,  &c.  **  But  when  by  suffrage 
ient  of  the  whole  people,  or  the  better  part  of 
tyrant  is  deposed  or  put  to  death,  God  is  the 
der  in  that  action."  Ibid. 
c  cum  tarn  tepidi  sumus,  &c.  "  Now  that  we 
kewami  in  upholding  public  justice,  we  endure 
.of  t\Tants  to  reign  now-a-days  with  impunity ; 
lercfore  by  them  we  are  trod  underfoot,  and 
length  with  them  be  punished.  Yet  ways  are 
iting  by  which  tyrants  may  be  removed,  but 
iDts  public  justice."  Ibid. 
:U:  vobis  6  t>Tanni.  "  Beware,  yc  tyrants ! 
the  gf»spel  of  Jesus  Christ,  spreading  far  and 
ill  renew  the  lives  of  many  to  love  innocence 
ice ;  which  if  ye  also  shall  do,  ye  shall  be  hon- 
But  if  ye  shall  go  on  to  rage  and  do  violence, 
be  trampled  on  by  all  men."  Ibid. 
Danum  imperiura  imo  quodque,  -^c.  **  When 
lan  empire,  or  any  other,  shall  begin  to  oppress 
,  and  we  negligently  suffer  it,  we  are  as  much 
f  reli:rion  so  violated,  as  the  oppressors  theni- 
Idcm,  Epist.  ad  Conrad.  Somium. 

*  Calvin  on  Daniel,  c.  iv.  v.  2.3. 

\\t  monarcboB  semper  in  suis  titulis.  Sec.  "  Now- 
nonarcbs  pretend  always  in  their  titles,  to  be 
^J  the  grace  of  God  :  but  how  many  of  them  to 
^  «nly  pretend  it,  that  they  may  reign  without 
fiW  for  to  what  purpose  is  the  grace  of  God  men- 


tioned in  the  title  of  kings,  but  that  they  may  acknow- 
ledge ^no  superior  ?  In  the  mean  while  God,  whose 
name  they  use  to  support  themselves,  they  willingly 
would  tread  under  their  feet.  It  is  therefore  a  mere 
cheat,  when  they  boast  to  reign  by  the  grace  of  God." 

*  Abdicant  se  terreni  principes,  &c.  *'  Earthly 
princes  depose  themselves,  while  they  rise  against 
God,  yea  they  are  unworthy  to  be  numbered  among 
men :  rather  it  behoves  us  to  spit  upon  their  heads, 
than  to  obey  them."    On  Dan.  c.  vi.  v.  22. 

'  Bucer  on  Matth.  c.  v. 

*  Si  princeps  superior,  &c.  "  If  a  sovereign  prince 
endeavour  by  arms  to  defend  transgressors,  to  subvert 
those  things  which  are  taught  in  the  word  of  God,  they, 
who  are  in  authority  under  him,  ought  first  to  dissuade 
him ;  if  they  prevail  not,  and  that  he  now  bears  him- 
self not  as  a  prince  but  as  an  enemy,  and  seeks  to  vio- 
late privileges  and  rights  granted  to  inferior  magistrates 
or  commonalties,  it  is  the  part  of  pious  magistrates, 
imploring  first  the  assistance  of  God,  rather  to  try  all 
ways  and  means,  than  to  betray  the  flock  of  Christ  to 
such  an  enemy  of  God  :  for  they  also  are  to  this  end 
ordained,  that  they  may  defend  the  people  of  God,  and 
maintain  those  things  which  are  good  and  just.  For 
to  have  supreme  power  lessens  not  the  evil  committed 
by  that  power,  but  makes  it  the  less  tolerable,  by  how 
much  the  more  generally  hurtful.  Then  certainly  the 
less  tolerable,  the  more  unpardonably  to  be  punished." 

'  Of  Peter  Martyr  we  have  spoke  before. 

*  Pareeus  in  Rom.  xiii. 

*  Quorum  est  constituere  magistratus,  &c.  "  They 
whose  part  is  to  set  up  magistrates,  may  restrain  them 
also  from  outrageous  deeds,  or  pull  them  down ;  but 
all  magistrates  are  set  up  either  by  parliament  or  by 
electors,  or  by  other  magistrates ;  they,  therefore,  who 
exalted  them  may  lawfully  degrade  and  punish  them." 

'  Of  the  Scots  divines  I  need  not  mention  others  than 
the  famouscst  among  them,  Knox,  and  his  fellow-la- 
bourei*s  in  the  reformation  of  Scotland ;  whose  large 
treatise  on  this  subject  defend  the  same  opinion.  To 
cite  them  sufficiently,  were  to  insert  their  whole  books, 
written  purposely  on  this  argument.  "Knox's  Ap- 
peal ;"  and  to  the  reader ;  where  he  promises  in  a  post- 
script, that  the  book  which  he  intended  to  set  forth, 
called,  "  The  Second  Blast  of  the  Trumpet,"  should 
maintain  more  at  large,  that  the  same  men  most  justly 
may  depose  and  punish  him  whom  unadvisedly  they 
have  elected,  notwitlistanding  birth,  succession,  or  any 
oath  of  allegiance.  Among  our  own  divines.  Cart- 
wright  and  Fcnncr,  two  of  the  learncdcst,  may  in  rea- 
son satisfy  us  what  was  held  by  the  rest.  Feuner  in 
his  book  of  Theology  maintaining,  that  they  who  have 
power,  that  is  to  say,  a  parliament,  may  either  by  fair 
means  or  by  force  depose  a  tyrant,  whom  he  defines  to 
be  bim,  that  wilfully  breaks  all  or  the  principal  con- 
ditions made  between  him  and  the  commonwealth. 
Fen.  Sac.  Theolog.  c.  13.  And  Cartwright  in  a  pre- 
fixed epistle  testifies  his  approbation  o(  the  whole  book. 
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*  Gilbj  de  Obedientia,  p.  25  and  105. 

*^  Kings  have  their  authority  of  the  people,  who  may 
upon  occasion  reassume  it  to  themselves.*' 

*  England's  Complaint  against  the  Canons. 

*'  The  people  may  kill  wicked  princes  as  monsters 
and  cruel  beasts." 

'  Christopher  Goodman  of  Obeflience. 

"  When  kings  or  rulers  become  blasphemers  of  God, 
oppressors  and  murderers  of  their  subjects,  they  ought 
no  more  to  be  accounted  kings  or  lawful  magistrates, 
but  as  private  men  to  be  examined,  accused,  and  con- 
demned and  punished  by  the  law  of  God,  and  being 
convicted  and  punished  by  that  law,  it  is  not  man's 
but  God's  doing."  C.  x.  p.  139. 

'*By  the  civil  laws,  a  fool  or  idiot  bom,  and  so 
proved,  shall  lose  the  lands  and  inheritance  whereto  he 
is  bom,  because  he  is  not  able  to  use  them  aright :  and 
especially  ought  in  no  case  be  suffered  to  have  the  go- 
vernment of  a  whole  nation  ;  but  there  is  no  such  evil 
can  come  to  the  commonwealth  by  fools  and  idiots,  as 
doth  by  the  rage  and  fury  of  ungodly  rulers  ;  such, 
therefore,  being  without  God,  ought  to  have  no  author- 
ity over  God's  people,  who  by  his  word  requireth  the 
contrary."  C.  xi.  p.  143,  144. 

'*  No  person  is  exempt  by  any  law  of  God  from  this 
punishment :  be  he  king,  queen,  or  emperor,  he  must 
die  the  death ;  for  God  hath  not  placed  them  above 
others,  to  transgress  his  laws  as  they  list,  but  to  be 
subject  lo  them  as  well  as  others ;  and  if  they  be  sub- 
ject to  his  laws,  then  to  the  punishment  also,  so  much 
the  more  as  their  example  is  more  dangerous."  C.  xiii. 
p.  184. 

**  When  magistrates  cease  to  do  their  duty,  the  peo- 
|)le  are  as  it  were  without  magistrates,  yea,  worse,  and 
then  God  giveth  the  sword  into  the  people's  hand,  and 
he  himself  is  become  immediately  their  head."  P.  185. 

"If  princes  do  right,  and  keep  promise  with  you, 
then  do  you  owe  to  them  all  humble  obedience  ;  if  not, 
ye  are  discharged,  and  your  study  ought  to  be  in  this 
case  how  ye  may  depose  and  punish  according  to  the 
law  such  rebels  against  God,  and  oppressors  of  their 
country."  P.  190. 

*  This  Goodman  was  a  minister  of  the  English 
church  at  Geneva,  as  Dudley  Fenner  was  at  Middlc- 
hurgh,  or  some  other  place  in  that  country.  These 
were  the  pastors  of  those  saints  and  confessors,  who, 
flying  from  the  bloody  persecution  of  Queen  Mary, 
gathered  up  at  length  their  scattered  members  into 
many  congregations ;  whereof  some  in  upper,  some  in 
lower  Germany,  part  of  them  settled  at  Geneva ;  where 
this  author  having  preached  on  this  subject  to  the  great 
liking  of  certain  learned  and  godly  men  who  heard  him, 
was  by  them  sundry  times  and  with  much  instance  re- 
quired to  write  more  fully  on  that  point.  Who  thereupon 
took  it  in  hand,  and  conferring  with  the  best  learned 
in  those  parts,  (among  whom  Calvin  was  then  living 
in  the  same  city,)  with  their  special  approbation  ho 
published  this  treatise,  aiming  principally,  as  is  testi- 
fied by  Whittingliam  in  the  preface,  that  his  brethren 


of  England,  the  protestants,  mig^t  be  pe 
the  tmth  of  that  doctrine  coDceming'  obedic 
gistrates.     Whittingham  in  Prelat. 

*  These  were  the  trae  protestaDt  diTines  o 
our  fathers  in  the  faith  we  hold;  this  was  t 
who  for  so  many  years  labouring  under  prelai 
all  storms  and  persecutions  kept  religion  f 
guishing ;  and  delivered  it  pore  to  us,  till 
a  covetous  and  ambitions  generation  of  divii 
vines  they  call  themselves !)  who,  feigning  oi 
to  be  new  converts  and  proselytes  from  episc 
der  which  they  had  long  temporised,  open^  tl 
at  length,  in  shew  against  pluralities  and  p 
with  intent  to  swallow  them  down  both ;  goq 
selves  like  harpies  on  those  simonioos  place 
ferments  of  their  outed  predecessors,  as  the 
which  they  hunted,  not  to  plurality  only  bu 
plicity ;  for  possessing  which  they  had  ace 
their  brethren,  and  aspiring  under  another 
same  authority  and  usurpation  over  the  coni 
all  men. 

*"  Of  this  faction,  diverse  reverend  and  learn 
(as  they  are  styled  in  the  philactery  of  their 
page)  pleading  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  ar 
the  king,  in  a  treatise  called  *'  Scripture  and 
seem  in  words  to  disclaim  utterly  the  dep< 
king ;  but  both  the  Scripture,  and  the  reas 
they  use,  draw  consequences  afler  them,  whic 
their  bidding,  conclude  it  lawful.  For  if  by 
and  by  that  especially  to  the  Romans,  which 
insist  upon,  kings,  doing  that  which  is  o 
Saint  Paul's  deOnition  of  a  magistrate,  may  1 
they  may  altogether  with  as  much  force  of  co 
be  deposed  or  punished.  And  if  by  reason 
authority  of  kings  *'  may  be  forfeited  in  pai 
power  be  reassumed  in  part,  either  by  the  ] 
or  people,  for  the  case  in  hazard  and  the  prej 
sity,"  as  they  affirm,  p.  34,  there  can  no  sc 
alleged,  no  imaginable  reason  given,  that 
continuing,  as  it  may  always,  and  they  in  al 
and  their  duty  may  take  upon  them  to  fores 
in  such  a  case  they  may  not  finally  amerce 
the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  of  whose  amendi 
have  no  hope.  And  if  one  wicked  action  p 
against  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  may  wa 
thus  much  in  part,  why  may  not  forty  times 
tyrannies,  by  him  committed,  warrant  us  to 
restraining  him,  till  the  restraint  become  U 
the  ways  of  justice  are  exactest  proportion ; 
trespass  of  a  king  it  require  so  much  remed 
faction,  then  for  twenty  more  as  heinous  cri 
quires  of  him  twenty-fold  ;  and  so  proportir 
it  come  to  what  is  utmost  among  men.  I 
proceedings  against  their  king  they  may  noi 
the  usual  course  of  justice,  what  they  have  \h 
could  not  lawfully  begin  at  all.  For  this  g 
of  justice  and  morality,  as  well  as  of  arithm< 
three  terms  which  they  admit,  will  as  cert 
unavoidably  bring  out  the  fourth,  as  any  pn 
ever  Euclid  or  Apollonius  made  good  by  denn 

'  And  if  the  parliament,  being  undeposal 
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as  is  affirmed,  p.  37,  38,  mig^bt  for  his 
irbole  life,  if  thej  saw  came,  take  all  power,  authority, 
ind  the  sword  oot  of  his  hand,  which  in  effect  is  to 
nnagistrate  bim,  whj  might  they  not,  being  then 
the  sole  magistrates  in  force,  proceed  to 
him,  who,  being  lawfully  deprived  of  all  things 
hat  define  a  magistrate,  can  be  now  no  magistrate  to 
le  degraded  lower,  but  an  offender  to  be  punished. 
[jBllr,  whom  they  may  defy,  and  meet  in  battle,  why 
■ay  they  not  as  well  prosecute  by  justice  ?  For  lawful 
wv  h  bat  the  execution  of  justice  against  them  who 
afm.  law.  Among  whom  if  it  be  lawful  (as  they 
lay  not,  p.  10, 20,)  to  slay  the  king  himself  coming 
ia  front  at  his  own  peril,  wherefore  may  not  justice  do 
that  intendedly,  which  the  chance  of  a  defensive  war 
■ight  without  blame  haye  done  casually,  nay  pur- 
pisely,  if  there  it  find  him  among  the  rest?  They  ask, 
f.  19,  **  By  what  rule  of  conscience  or  God,  a  state  is 
Waad  to  sacrifice  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  rather 
a  prince  defending  such  as  subvert  them,  should 
in  hazard  of  his  life."  And  I  ask  by'wbat  con- 
*,  or  divinity,  or  law,  or  reason,  a  state  is  bound 
Is  leave  all  these  sacred  concernments  under  a  per- 
filBal  hazard  and  extremity  of  danger,  rather  than  cut 
lis  wicked  prince,  who  sits  plotting  day  and  night  to 
them.  They  tell  us,  that  the  law  of  nature 
any  man  to  defend  himself,  even  against  the 
Ihif  in  perBOQ :  let  them  shew  us  then,  why  the  same 
Inrmay  not  justify  much  more  a  state  or  whole  people, 
li  ^  justice  upon  him,  against  whom  each  private 
ly  lawfully  defend  himself;  seeing  all  kind  of 
done  is  a  defence  to  good  men,  as  well  as  a 
It  to  bad ;  and  justice  done  upon  a  tyrant  is 
bat  the  necessary  self-defence  of  a  whole  com- 
— talth.  To  war  upon  a  king,  that  his  instruments 
my  be  brought  to  condign  punishment,  and  thereafter 
l»fMBh  them  the  instruments,  and  not  to  spare  only, 
ktt  to  defend  and  honour  him  the  author,  is  the  strangest 
fine  of  justice  to  be  called  christian,  and  the  strangest 
|htt  of  reason  to  be  called  human,  that  by  men  of  re- 
and  learning,  as  their  style  imports  them,  over 
Tented.  They  maintain  in  the  third  and  fourth 
I,  that  a  judge  or  inferior  magistrate  is  anointed 
tf  God,is  bis  minister,  hath  the  sword  in  his  hand,  is 
bW  obeyed  by  St  Peter's  rule,  as  well  as  the  supreme, 
■4  without  difference  any  where  expressed  :  and  yet 
nWe  01  fight  against  the  supreme  till  he  remove 
■4  puish  the  inferior  magistrate  (for  such  were  great- 
<J^ttiqoeiits);  whenas  by  Scripture,  and  by  reason, 
'cm  no  more  authority  be  shewn  to  resist  the  one 
'ue  otber;  and  altogether  as  much,  to  punish  or 
Supreme  himself,  as  to  make  war  upon  him, 
*Fwi$h  or  deliver  up  his  inferior  magistrates, 
'  *  ^  unie  terms  we  are  commanded  to  obey, 
■■**  to  resist  Thus  while  they,  in  a  cautious  line 
•  "^e  wd  there  stuffed  in,  are  only  verbal  against 
'*'™?  down  or  punishing  of  tyrants,  all  the  Scrip- 
«**  "treason,  which  they  bring,  is  in  every  leaf 
**!  national,  to  infer  it  altogether  as  lawful,  as 
W^l!^^  And  yet  in  all  their  sermons,  as  hath 
^***»beea  well  noted,  they  went  much  further. 


For  divines,  if  we  observe  them,  have  their  )>ostures, 
and  their  motions  no  less  expertly,  and  with  no  less 
variety,  than  they  that  practise  feats  in  the  Artillery- 
ground.     Sometimes  they  seem  furiously  to  march  on, 
and  presently  march  counter ;  by  and  by  they  stand, 
and  then  retreat;  or  if  need  be  can  face  about,  or 
wheel  in  a  whole  body,  with  that  cunning  and  dex- 
terity as  is  almost  unperceivable ;  to  wind  themselves 
by  shifting  ground  into  places  of  more  advantage. 
And  providence  only  must  be  the  drum,  providence  the 
word  of  command,  that  calls  them  from  above,  but 
always  to  some  larger  benefice,  or  acts  them  into  such 
or  such  figures  and  promotions.    At  their  turns  and 
doublings  no  men  readier,  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left ; 
for  it  is  their  turns  which  they  serve  chiefly;  herein  only 
singular,  that  with  them  there  is  no  certain  hand  right 
or  left,  but  as  their  own  commodity  thinks  1)est  to  call 
it.    But  if  there  come  a  truth  to  be  defended,  which  to 
tbem  and  their  interest  of  this  world  seems  not  so  pro- 
fitable, straight  these  nimble  motionists  can  find  no 
even  legs  to  stand  upon ;  and  are  no  more  of  use  to 
reformation   thoroughly  performed,  and   not  superfi- 
cially, or  to  the  advancement  of  truth,  (which  among 
mortal  men  is  always  in  her  progress,)  than  if  on  a 
sudden  they  were  struck  maim  and  crippled.    Which 
the  better  to  conceal,  or  the  more  to  countenance  by  a 
general  conformity  to  their  own  limping,  they  would 
have  Scripture,  they  would  have  reason  also  made  to 
halt  with  them  for  company ;  and  would  put  us  off 
with  impotent  conclusions,  lame  and  shorter  than  the 
premises.     In  this  posture  they  seem  to  stand  with 
great  zeal  and  confidence  on  the  wall  of  Sion ;  but  like 
Jebusites,  not  like  Israelites,  or  Levites:  blind  also 
as  well  as  lame,  they  discern  not  David  from  Adoni- 
bezec  :  but  cry  him  up  for  the  lord's  anointed,  whose 
thumbs  and  great  toes  not  long  before  they  had  cut 
off  upon  their  pulpit  cushions.     Therefore  he  who  is 
our  only  kiuif,  the  root  of  David,  and  whose  kingdom 
is    eternal    righteousness,  with    all    those   that  war 
under  him,  whose  happiness  and  final  hopes  are  laid 
up  in  that  only  just  and  rightful  kingdom,  (which  we 
pray  incessantly  may  come  soon,  and  in  so  praying 
wish  hasty  ruin  and  destruction  to  all.  tyrants,)  even  he 
our  immortal  King,  and  all  that  love  him,  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  in  abomination  these  blind  and  lame  de- 
fenders of  Jerusalem  ;  as  the  soul  of  David  hated  them, 
and  forbid  them  entrance  into  God's  house,  and  his 
own.     But  as  to  those  before  them,  which  I  cited  first 
(and  with  an  easy  search,  for  many  more  might  be 
added)  as  they  there  stand,  without  more  in  number, 
being  the  best  and  chief  of  protestant  divines,  we  may 
follow  them  for  faithful  guides,  and  without  doubting 
may  receive  them,  as  witnesses  abundant  of  what  wc 
here  afliirm  concerning  tyrants.     And  indeed  I  find  it 
generally  the  clear  and  positive  determination  of  them 
all,  (not  prelatical,  or  of  this  late  faction  subprelatical,) 
who  have  written  on  this  argument;  that  to  do  justice 
on  a  lawless  king,  is  to  a  private  man  unlawful ;  to  an 
inferior  magistrate  lawful :  or  if  they  were  divided  in 
opinion,  yet  greater  tliau  these  here  alleged,  or  of  more 
authority  in  the  church,  there  can  be  none  produced. 
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If  any  one  shall  go  about  by  bringing*  other  testimonies 
to  disable  these,  or  by  bringing  these  against  themselyes 
in  other  cited  passages  of  their  books,  he  will  not  only 
fail  to  make  good  that  false  and  impudent  assertion  of 
those  mutinous  ministers,  that  the  deposing  and  pu- 
nishing of  a  king  or  tyrant  '*  is  against  the  constant 
judgment  of  all  protestant  divines,'*  it  being  quite  the 
contrary ;  but  will  prove  rather  what  perhaps  he  in- 
tended not,  that  the  judgment  of  divines,  if  it  be  so 
various  and  inconstant  to  itself,  is  not  considerable,  or 
to  be  esteemed  at  all.  Ere  which  be  yielded,  as  I  hope 
it  never  will,  these  ignorant  assertors  in  their  own  art 
will  have  proved  themselFes  more  and  more,  not  to  be 
protestant  divines,  whose  constant  judgment  in  this 
point  they  have  so  audaciously  belied,  but  rather  to  be 
a  pack  of  hungry  church-wolves,  who  in  the  steps  of 


Simon  Magus  their  father  following  the  hot  scent  «f 
double  livings  and  pluralities,  advowsons,  donative^ 
inductions,  and  augmentations,  though  uncalled  to  the 
flock  of  Christ,  but  by  the  mere  suggestion  of  thdr 
bellies,  like  those  priests  of  Bel,  whose  pranks  Daniel 
found  out ;  have  got  possession,  or  rather  seized  upon 
the  pulpit,  as  the  strong  hold  and  fortress  of  their  sedi- 
tion  and  rebellion  against  the  civil  magistrate.    Whose 
friendly  and  victorious  hand  having  rescued  them  froa 
the  bishops  their  insulting  lords,  fed  them  plenteoosiy, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  raised  them  to  be  higl 
and  rich  of  poor  and  base;  only  suffered  not  their 
covetousness  and  fierce  ambition  (which  as  the  pitthil 
sent  out  their  fellow-locusts  hath  been  ever  bottonka 
and  boundless)  to  interpose  in  all  things,  and  over  al 
persons,  their  impetuous  ignorance  and  importoniCf/ 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


THE  ARTICLES  OF  PEACE, 


MBS  BABL  OF  OBMOHD  POB    MINO    CHARLBS  THB    FIRST   Olf    THB   OlfB    HAND.  AHD  THE  IRISH  REBBLS  AND  PAPISTS  ON 

THB  OTHER  HAND : 

;TTEB  SENT  BY  ORMOND  TO  COLONEL  JONES.  GOVERNOR  OF  DUBLIN.      AND  A  REPRESENTATION  OP  THB  SCOTS  PRBSBY. 

TBRY  AT  BELFAST  IN  IBELAND. 

'Ac  said  Articles,  Letter,  with  Colonel  Jones's  Answer  to  jt,  and  Representation,  ^c.  are  prefixed. 

[VIXST  FUBLISHIU  1618-9.] 


A  PROCLAMATION. 

3ND, 

articles  of  peace  are  made,  concluded,  ac- 
agTced  upon,  by  and  between  us,  James 
s  of  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant-general,  and 
ernor  of  bis  majesty's  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
*  the  authority  wherewith  we  are  intrusted, 
the  behalf  of  his  most  excellent  majesty  on 
:,  and  the  general  assembly  of  the  Roman 
f  ihc  said  kingdom,  for,  and  on  the  behalf 
nty'^i  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  same, 
jiart ;  a  true  copy  of  which  articles  of  peace 
L»  annexed :  we  the  lord  lieutenant  do,  by 
nation,  in  his  majesty's  name  publish  the 
o  in  his  majesty's  name  strictly  charge  and 
il  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  all  others  in- 
residing  within  his  majesty's  said  kingdom 
u>  take  notice  thereof,  and  to  render  due 

>  the  same  in  all  the  parts  thereof. 

s  majesty  hath  been  induced  to  this  peace, 
?ep  sense  of  the  miseries  and  calamities 
n  this  his  kingdom  and  people,  and  out  of 
r  cd  by  his  majesty,  that  it  may  prevent  the 
ion  of  his  subjects*  blood,  redeem  them  out 
reries  and  calamities,  under  which  they  now 
e  them  to  all  quietness  and  happiness  under 

>  most  gracious  government,  deliver  the 
general  from  those  slaughters,  depredations, 

spoils,  which  always  accompany  a  war, 
le  subjects  and  others  with  comfort  to  he- 
lves to  trade,  traffic,  commerce,  manufac- 

oiher  things,  which  uninterrupted  may  in- 
vealth  and  strength  of  the  kingdom,  beget 
ajesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom  a  perfect  I 


unity  amongst  themselves,  after  the  too  long  continued 
division  amongst  them :  so  his  majesty  assures  himself, 
that  all  his  subjects  of  this  his  kingdom  (duly  consider- 
ing the  great  and  inestimable  benefits  which  they  may 
find  in  this  peace)  will  with  all  duty  render  due  obedi- 
ence thereunto.  And  we,  in  his  majesty's  name,  do 
hereby  declare,  That  all  persons,  so  rendering  due 
obedience  to  the  said  peace,  shall  be  protected,  cherished, 
countenanced,  and  supported  by  his  majesty,  and  his 
royal  authority,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  said  articles  of  peace. 


Given  at  our  Castle  at  Kil- 
kenny, Jan.  17, 164S. 


GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 


Articles  of  peace,  made,  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  his  excellency  James 
lord  marquis  of  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant-general, 
and  general  of  his  majesty^  s  kingdom  of  Ireland,  for, 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  most  excellent  majesty,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  wherewith  the  said  lord  lieu- 
tenant is  intrusted,  on  the  one  part :  and  the  general 
assembly  of  Roman  Catholics  of  the  said  kingdom, 
for  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  of  the  same,  on  the  other  part. 

His  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  as  thereunto 
bound  by  allegiance,  duty,  and  nature,  do  most  humbly 
and  freely  acknowledge  and  recognise  tlieir  sovereign 
lord  king  Charles,  to  be  lawful  and  undoubted  king  of 
this  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  other  his  highness'  realms 
and  dominions :  and  his  majesty's  said  Roman  Catholic 
subjects,  apprehending  with  a  deep  sense  the  sad  con- 
dition whereunto  his  majesty  is  reduced,  as  a  further 
testimony  of  their  loyalty  do  declare,  that  they  and 
their  posterity  for  ever,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
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even  to  the  expense  of  their  blood  and  fortunes,  will 
maintain  and  uphold  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  lawful 
successors,  their  rights,  prerogatives,  goFcmmeut,  and 
authority,  and  thereunto  freely  and  heartily  will  render 
all  due  obedience. 

Of  which  faithful  and  loyal  recogfnition  and  declara- 
tion,  so  seasonably  made  by  the  said  Roman  Catholics, 
his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  accept,  and  accord- 
ingly to  own  them  his  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects :  and 
is  further  graciously  pleased,  to  ejKtend  unto  them  the 
following  graces  and  securities. 

I.  Imprimis,  it  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed 
upon,  by  and  between  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  for,  and 
on  the  behalf  of  his  most  excellent  majesty,  and  the 
said  general  assembly,  for,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
said  Roman  Catholic  subjects  ;  and  his  majesty  is 
graciously  pleased.  That  it  shall  be  enacted  by  act  to 
be  passed  in  the  next  parliament  to  be  held  in  this 
kingdom,  that  all  and  every  the  professors  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  within  the  said  kingdom,  shall 
be  free  and  exempt  from  all  mulcts,  penalties,  restraints, 
and  inhibitions,  that  are  or  may  be  imposed  upon  them 
by  any  law,  statute,  usage,  or  custom  whatsoever,  for, 
or  concerning  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion :  and  that  it  shall  be  likewise  enacted.  That 
the  said  Roman  Catholics,  or  any  of  them,  shall  not  be 
questioned  or  molested  in  their  persons,  goods,  or  estates, 
for  any  matter  or  cause  whatsoever,  for,  concerning,  or 
by  reason  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  by  vir- 
tue of  any  power,  authority,  statute,  law,  or  usage  what- 
soever :  and  that  it  shall  be  further  enacted.  That  no 
Roman  Catholic  in  this  kingdom  shall  be  compelled 
to  exercise  any  religion,  form  of  devotion,  or  divine 
service,  other  than  such  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  their 
conscience;  and  that  they  shall  not  be  prejudiced  or 
molested  in  their  persons,  goods,  or  estates,  for  not  ob- 
serving, using,  or  hearing  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
or  any  other  form  of  devotion  or  divine  service,  by 
virtue  of  any  colour  or  statute  made  in  the  second  year 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  or  by  virtue  or  colour  of  any  other 
law,  declaration  of  law,  statute,  custom,  or  usage  what- 
soever, made  or  declared,  or  to  be  made  or  declared : 
and  that  it  shall  be  further  enacted,  that  the  professors 
of  the  Rfiman  Catholic  religion,  or  any  of  them,  be  not 
bound  or  obli^^ed  to  take  the  oath,  commonly  called 
the  oath  of  Supremacy,  expressed  in  the  statute  of  2 
Elizabeth,  c.  1,  or  in  any  other  statute  or  statutes :  and 
that  the  said  oath  shall  not  be  tendered  unto  them,  and 
that  the  refusal  of  the  said  oath  shall  not  redound  to 
the  prejudice  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  they  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  in  hiec  verba,  viz.  **  I  A.  B.  do  here- 
by acknowledge,  profess,  testify,  and  declare  in  my 
conscience,  before  God  and  the  world,  that  our  sove- 
reign lord  king  Charles  is  lawful  and  rii^htful  king  of 
this  realm,  and  of  other  his  majesty's  dominions  and 
countries ;  and  I  will  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to 
his  majesty,  and  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  him  and 
them  will  defend  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power  against 
all  conspiracies  and  attempts  whatsoever,  which  shall 
be  made  against  his  or  their  crown  and  dignity ;  and 
do  my  best  endeavour  to  disclose  and  make  known  to 


his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successon,  or  to  tlie 
puty,  or  other  his  majesty's  chief  gorernor  or  gi 
for  the  time  being,  all  treason  or  truterous  c 
cies,  which  I  shall  know  or  hear  lo  be  intended 
his  majesty,  or  any  of  them :  and  I  do  make 
cognition  and  acknowledgment,  heartilj,  wi 
and  truly,  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian ; 
me  God,"  &c.  Nevertheless,  the  said  lord  lie 
doth  not  hereby  intend,  that  any  thing  in  these 
sions  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to 
to  the  granting  of  churches,  church4iTing8,  or 
ercise  of  jurisdiction,  the  authority  of  the  si 
lieutenant  not  extending  so  hr ;  yet  the  said  Ic 
tenant  is  authorized  to  give  the  said  Roman  C 
full  assurance,  as  hereby  the  said  lord  lientena 
give  unto  the  said  Roman  Catholics  full  ass 
that  they  or  any  of  them  shall  not  be  mok 
the  possession  which  they  have  at  present 
churches  or  church-livings,  or  of  the  exercise 
respective  jurisdictions,  as  they  now  exercise  th 
until  such  time  as  his  majesty,  upon  a  full  coi 
tion  of  the  desires  of  the  said  Roman  Catbol 
free  parliament  to  be  held  in  this  kingdom,  s 
clare  his  further  pleasure. 

II.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and 
upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  a  free  par 
shall  be  held  in  this  kingdom  within  six  mont 
the  date  of  these  articles  of  peace,  or  as  soon 
Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologii,  lor 
dent  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Mi 
Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac- 
esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Nicholas  ] 
knight,  sir  Richard  Bamwall  baronet,  JefTeiy 
Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles 
and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  the  major 
them,  will  desire  the  same,  so  that  by  possibilitj 
be  held ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time,  and  until 
tides  of  these  presents,  agreed  to  be  passed  in 
ment,  be  accordingly  passed,  the  same  shall  be 
bly  observed  as  to  the  matters  therein  contaim 
they  were  enacted  in  parliament :  and  that  ia 
parliament  be  not  called  and  held  in  this  k 
within  two  years  next  afler  the  date  of  these 
of  peace,  then  his  majesty's  lord  lieutenant,  o 
his  majesty's  chief  governor  or  governors  of  thi 
dom  for  the  time  being,  will,  at  the  request  of  I 
Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lo 
sident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Mi 
Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac- 
esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Nicholas  J 
knight,  sir  Richard  Bamwall  baronet,  JeiTery 
Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles 
and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  the  major 
them,  call  a  general  assembly  of  the  lords  ai 
mons  of  this  kingdom,  to  attend  upon  the  ss 
lieutenant,  or  other  his  majesty's  chief  govemo 
vemors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being, 
convenient  place,  for  the  better  settling  of  the  a 
the  kingdom.  And  it  is  further  conclnded,  a< 
and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parti 
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teffB»  thai  bj  these  articles  are  agreed  upou  to  be 
in  parliament,  shall  be  transmitted  into  Eng- 
xording  to  the  usual  form,  to  be  passed  in  the 
rliamenty  and  that  the  said  acts  so  agreed  upon, 

to  he  passed,  shall  receive  no  disjunction  or 
on  here  in  England  ;  provided  that  nothing 
!  concluded  bj  both  or  either  of  the  said  houses 
lament,  which  maj  bring  prejudice  to  any  of 
estj's  protestant  partj,  or  their  adherents,  or  to 
estj's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  or  their  adhe- 
ther  than  such  things  as  upon  this  treaty  arc 
ed  to  be  done,  or  such  things  as  may  be  proper 
committee  of  privileges  of  either  or  both  houses 
cognizance  of,  as  in  such  cases  heretofore  hath 
customed ;  and  other  than  such  matters  as  his 

will  be  graciously  pleased  to  declare  his  fur- 
»snre  in,  to  be  passed  in  parliament  for  the 
don  of  his  subjects;  and  other  than  such  things 

be  propounded  to  either  or  both  houses  by  his 
^s  lord  lieutenant  or  other  chief  governor  or 
fn  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  during 
[  parliament,  for  the  advancement  of  his  majes- 
ice,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  which  clause 
nit  no  construction  which  may  trench  upon  the 
of  peace  or  any  of  them ;  and  that  both  houses 
iment  may  consider  what  they  shall  think  con- 
touching  the  repeal  or  suspension  of  the  statute, 
ily  called  Poyning's  Act,  intitled.  An  Act  that 
ament  be  holden  in  that  land,  until  the  Acts  be 
I  into  England. 

Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 

is  graciously  pleased,  that  all  acts,  ordinances, 
lers,  made  by  both  or  either  houses  of  par- 
,  to  the  blemish,  dishonour,  or  prejudice  of  his 
\  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  or 
them,  since  the  7th  August  1641,  shall  be  va- 
and  that  the  same,  and  all  exemplifications  and 
cts  which  continue  the  memory  of  them,  be 
aid  by  act  to  be  passed  in  the  next  parliament 
fid  in  this  kingdom :  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
I  acts  or  ordinances,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  no 
ce  to  the  said  Roman  Catholics,  or  any  of  them. 
Item,  It  is  also  concluded,  and  agreed  upon, 

majesty  is  likewise  graciously  pleased,  that  all 
lents,  attainders,  outlawries  in  this   kingdom, 

the  processes  and  other  proceedings  thereupon, 
1  letters  patents,  grants,  leases,  customs,  bonds, 
nances,  and  all  records,  act  or  acts,  office  or 

inquisitions,  and  all  other  things  depending 
r  taken  by  reason  of  the  said  indictments,  at- 
I,  or  outlawries,  since  the  7th  day  of  August, 
n  prejudice  of  the  said  Catholics,  their  heirs,  ex- 
,  administrators,  or  assigns,  or  any  of  them,  or 
lows  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  vacated 
ide  void  in  such  sort  as  no  memory  shall  remain 
,  to  the  blemish,  dishonour,  or  prejudice  of  the 
ttholics,  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or 
k,or  any  of  them  ;  or  the  widows  of  them,  or  any 
■ ;  and  that  to  be  done  when  the  said  Thomas 
iacoont  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of 


Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis 
lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire, 
sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight, 
sir  Richard  Bamwall  baronet,  JefTery  Brown,  Donnogh 
0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neal,  Miles  Reilie,  and  Ger- 
rald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall 
desire  thfe  same,  so  that  by  possibility  it  may  be  done  : 
and  in  the  mean  time,  that  no  such  indictments,  attain- 
ders, outlawries,  processes,  or  any  other  proceedings 
thereupon,  or  any  letters  patents,  g^nts,  leases,  custo- 
diums,  bonds,  recognizances,  or  any  record  or  acts, 
office  or  offices,  inquisitions,  or  any  other  thing  depend- 
ing upon,  or  by  reason  of  the  said  indictments,  attain- 
ders, or  outlawries,  shall  in  any  sort  prejudice  the  said 
Roman  Catholics,  or  any  of  them,  but  that  they  and 
every  of  them  shall  be  forthwith,  upon  perfection  of 
these  articles,  restored  to  their  respective  possessions 
and  hereditaments  respectively;  provided,  that  no  man 
shall  be  questioned,  by  reason  hereof,  for  mesne  rates 
or  wastes,  saving  wilful  wastes  committed  after  the  first 
day  of  May  last  past.    • 

V.  Item,  It  is  likewise  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed ;  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  as 
soon  as  possible  may  be,  all  impediments,  which  may 
hinder  the  said  Roman  Catholics  to  sit  or  vote  in  the 
next  intended  parliament,  or  to  choose,  or  to  be  chosen, 
knights  and  burgesses,  to  sit  or  vote  there,  shall  be  re- 
moved, and  that  before  the  said  parliament. 

VI.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed 
upon,  and  his  majesty  is  further  g^'aciously  pleased, 
that  all  debts  shall  remain  as  they  were  upou  the 
twenty-third  of  October,  1641.  Notwithstanding  any 
disposition  made  or  to  be  made,  by  virtue  or  colour  of 
any  attainder,  outlawry,  fugacy,  or  other  forfeiture ; 
and  that  no  disposition  or  grant  made,  or  to  be  made 
of  any  such  debts,  by  virtue  of  any  attainder,  outlawry, 
fugacy,  or  other  forfeiture,  shall  be  of  force ;  and  this 
to  be  passed  as  an  act  in  the  next  parliament. 

VII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upou,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that 
for  the  securing  of  the  estates  or  reputed  estates  of  the 
lords,  knights,  gentlemen,  and  freeholders,  or  reputed 
freeholders,  as  well  of  Connaght  and  county  of  Clare, 
or  country  of  Thomond,  as  of  the  counties  of  Limerick 
and  Tipperary,  the  same  to  be  secured  by  act  of  par- 
liament, according  to  the  intent  of  the  twenty -fifth 
article  of  the  graces  granted  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
majesty's  reign,  the  tenour  whereof,  for  so  much  as 
concerneth  the  same,  doth  ensue  in  these  words,  viz. 
We  are  graciously  pleased,  that  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Connaght  and  country  of  Thomond  and  county  of 
Clare,  that  their  several  estates  shall  be  confirmed  unto 
them  and  their  heirs  against  us,  and  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, by  act  to  be  passed  in  the  next  parliament  to 
be  holden  in  Ireland,  to  the  end  the  same  may  never 
hereafter  be  brought  into  any  further  question  by  us, 
or  our  heirs  and  successors.  In  which  act  of  parliament 
so  to  be  passed,  you  arc  to  take  care,  that  all  tenures 
in  capite,  and  all  rents  and  services  as  are  now  due,  or 
which  ought  to  be  answered  unto  us  out  of  the  said 
lands  and  premises,  by  any  letters  patent  passed  thereof 
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since  the  first  jear  of  king  Henry  VIII,  or  found  by 
any  office  taken  from  the  said  first  year  of  king  Henry 
VIII,  until  the  twenty«first  of  July  1646,  whereby  our 
late  dear  father,  or  any  his  predecessors,  actually  re- 
ceived any  profit  by  wardship,  liFcries,  primer-seisins, 
mesne  rates,  ousterlemains,  or  fines  of  alienation  with- 
out license,  be  again  reserved  unto  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  premises  to  be  holden 
of  our  castle  of  Athlone  by  knight's  service,  according 
to  our  said  late  father's  letters,  notwithstanding  any 
tenures  in  capite  found  for  us  by  office,  since  the 
twenty-first  of  July  1615,  and  not  appearing  in  any 
such  letters  patent,  or  offices ;  within  which  rule  his 
majesty  is  likewise  graciously  pleased,  that  the  said 
lands  in  the  counties  of  limerick  and  Tipperary  be 
included,  but  to  be  held  by  such  rents  and  tenures  only, 
as  they  were  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  majesty's  reign ; 
provided  always,  that  the  said  lords,  knights,  gentle- 
men, and  freeholders  of  the  said  province  of  Connaght, 
county  of  Clare,  and  country  of  Thomond,  and  counties 
of  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  shall  have  and  enjoy  the 
full  benefit  of  such  composition  and  agreement  which 
shall  be  made  with  his  most  excellent  majesty,  for  the 
court  of  wards,  tenures,  respites,  and  issues  of  homage, 
any  clause  in  this  article  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. And  as  for  the  lands  within  the  counties  of  Kil- 
kenny and  Wickloe,  unto  which  his  majesty  was  in- 
titled  by  offices,  taken  or  found  in  the  time  of  the  earl 
of  Stratford's  government  in  this  kingdom,  his  majesty 
is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  the  state  thereof  shall 
be  considered  in  the  next  intended  parliament,  where 
his  majesty  will  assent  unto  that  which  shall  be  just 
and  honourable  ;  and  that  the  like  act  of  limitation  of 
his  majesty's  titles,  for  the  security  of  the  estates  of  his 
subjects  of  this  kin<^dom,  be  passed  in  the  said  parlia- 
ment, as  was  enacted  in  the  twentv-first  year  of  his 
late  majesty  king  James  his  reign  in  England. 

VIII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously 
pleased,  that  all  incapacities  imposed  upon  the  natives 
of  this  kingdom  or  any  of  them,  as  natives,  by  any  act 
of  parliament,  provisoes  in  patents  or  otherwise,  be 
taken  away  by  act  to  be  passed  in  the  s'aid  ])arlianient ; 
and  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  erect  one  or  more  inns 
(»f  court  in  or  near  the  city  of  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  as 
shall  be  thought  fit  by  his  majesty's  lord  lieutenant,  or 
other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for 
the  time  being;  and  in  case  the  said  inns  of  court  shall 
be  erected  before  the  first  day  of  the  next  parliament, 
then  the  same  shall  be  in  such  places  as  his  majesty's 
lord  lieutenants  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of 
this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount 
Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Don- 
nogh  lo.d  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of 
Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnell  esquire,  sir  Lucas 
Dillon  knight,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard 
Barnwall  baronet,  JeflTery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Cal- 
laghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  Gcrrald  Fenncll, 
esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  tliem,  shall  think  fit; 
and  that  such  students,  natives  of  this  kingdom,  as  shall 


be  therein,  may  take  and  receive  the  usual  d 
customed  in  any  inns  of  court,  thej  uking^  tl 
oath,  viz.  **  I  A.  B.  do  hereby  acknowledg 
testify,  and  declare  in  my  conscience  befon 
the  world,  that  our  sovereign  lord  king  Cbai 
ful  and  rightful  king  of  this  realm,  and  o; 
majesty's  dominions  and  countries;  and  I 
faith  and  true  allegiance  to  bis  majesty,  an< 
and  successors,  and  him  and  them  will  def 
utmost  of  my  power  against  all  oonspiraci< 
tempts  whatsoever,  which  shall  be  made  agi 
their  crown  and  dignity ;  and  do  my  best  en< 
disclose  and  make  known  to  his  majesty,  his 
successors,  or  to  the  lord  deputy,  or  other  bis 
chief  governor  or  gt>vemors  for  the  time 
treason  or  traitorous  conspiracies,  which  I  s 
or  hear  to  be  intended  against  his  majesty 
them.  And  I  do  here  make  this  recognitio 
knowledgment  heartily,  willingly,  and  truly 
true  faith  of  a  Christian ;  so  help  me  God," 
his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  thi 
jesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  may  erect 
free  schools  for  education  of  youths  in  this 
any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  notwith 
and  that  all  the  matters  assented  unto  in  this 
passed  as  acts  of  parliament  in  the  said  ne 
nient 

IX.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  acco 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  partic 
majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  places  of  ( 
honour,  profit,  and  trust,  in  his  majesty's  arm 
kingdom,  shall  be,  upon  perfection  of  thes 
actually  and  by  particular  instances  con  ferret 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  this  kingdom; 
upon  the  distribution,  conferring,  and  disposi 
places  of  command,  honour,  profit,  and  tru 
majesty's  armies  in  this  kingdom,  for  the 
difference  shall  be  made  between  tlie  sai( 
Catholics,  and  other  his  majesty's  subjects; 
such  distribution  shall  be  made  with  equal  in 
according  to  their  respective  merits  and  abil 
that  all  his  majesty's  subjects  of  tliis  kingdo: 
Roman  Catholics  as  others,  may,  for  his  maj 
vice  and  their  own  security,  arm  themselve; 
they  may,  wherein  they  shall  have  all  fittii 
ragenient.  And  it  is  further  concluded,  accc 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  partic 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that 
command,  honour,  profit,  and  trust,  in  the 
verument  in  tliis  kingdom,  shall  be,  ujnm  ] 
tlie  bills  in  these  articles  mentioned  in  the  n< 
nient,  actually  and  by  particular  instances 
upon  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subje< 
kingdom  ;  and  that  in  the  distribution,  confe 
disposal  of  the  places  of  command,  honour,  ] 
trust,  in  the  civil  government,  for  the  future 
ence  shall  be  made  between  the  said  Roman 
and  other  his  majesty's  subjects,  but  that  &i 
bution  shall  be  made  with  equal  indifiTerency, 
to  their  respective  merits  and  abilities;  and  1 
distribution  of  ministerial  offices  or  places,  ^ 
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'after  shall  be  f  oid  in  this  kingdom,  equality 
«d  to  tlie  Roman  Catholic  natives  of  this 
IS  to  other  his  majesty's  subjects ;  and  that 
ind  of  forts,  castles,  garrison-towns,  and 
s  of  importance,  of  this  kingdom,  shall  be 
ipon  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
igdom,  upon  perfection  of  these  articles, 
id  by  particular  instances;  and  that  in  the 
1,  conferring,  and  disposal  of  the  forts, 
Tison-towns,  and  other  places  of  importance 
gtlom,  no  difference  shall  be  made  between 
v'*s  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  this  king- 
>ther  his  majesty's  subjects,  but  that  such 

I  shall  be  made  with  equal  indifferency,  ac- 
their  respective  merits  and  abilities ;  and  that 
Htlemeut  in  parliament,  fifteen  thousand  foot 
)u$and  and  tive  hundred  horse  of  the  Roman 
f  this  kingdom  shall  be  of  the  standing  army 
[dom ;  and  that  until  full  settlement  in  par- 
aforesaid,  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  or  other 
nor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time 

the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of 
lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogb  lord 
[uskerry,  Francis  lord   baron  of  Athunry, 

Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon 
Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barn- 
?t,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogb  0  Callaghan, 

Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennel, 

an  V  seven  or  more  of  them,  the  said  Thomas 
int  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of 
Donnf»gh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis 
of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire, 
Dillon  kt.  sir  Nicholas  Plunkct,  kt.  sir 
imwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogb 
in,  Tyrlah  O  Neilc,  Miles  Reily,  and  Ger- 
n,  es/jTiires,  shall  diminish  or  add  unto  the 
r,  n<  thfv  shall  see  cause  from  time  to  time. 
,  Ft  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
n,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
further  graciously  pleased,  that  his  majesty 

of  tlie  vearlv  rent,  or  annual  sum  of  twelve 
rounds  sterling,  to  be  applotted  with  indiffer- 
quality,  and  consented  to  be  paid  to  his  ma- 
il irs  and  successors,  in  parliament,  for  and  in 
?  ••ourt  of  wards  in  this  kingdom,  tenures  in 
ninon  knijL^^ht's  sen'ioe,  and  all  other  tenures 
f  coi.'^nizance  of  that  court,  and  for  and  in 

II  wanlships,  primer-seisins,  fines,  ousterlc- 
kfric<4,  intrusions,  alienations,  mesne  rates,  re- 
»1  ail  ('thcr  profits,  within  the  cogijizancc  of 
c»url,  or  ineident  to  the  said  tenures,  or  any 

f>r  fines  to  acerue  to  his  majesty  by  reason  of 
tenures  or  anv  of  them,  and  for  and  in  lieu  of 
*n(i  issues  of  hoinaj^e  and  fines  for  the  same. 

*aid  \early  rent  being  so  applotted  and  eon- 
Jiit'*  in  parliament  as  aforesaid,  then  a  hill  is  to 
■^  ^^  in  the  said  parliament,  to  he  passed  as 
''"' the  securing  of  the  said  yearly  rent,  or  an- 
m  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  to  be  ap])lotted  as 
Wand  for  the  extinction  and  taking  awav  of  the 
''^  and  other  matters  aforesaid  in  this  article 


contained.  And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  reasonable 
compositions  shall  be  accepted  for  wardships  since  the 
twenty-third  of  October  1641,  and  already  granted; 
and  that  no  wardships  fallen  and  not  granted,  or  that 
shall  fall,  shall  be  passed  until  the  success  of  this  arti- 
cle shall  appear;  and  if  his  majesty  be  secured  as 
aforesaid,  then  all  wardships  fallen  since  the  said 
twenty-third  of  October,  are  to  be  included  in  the  argu- 
ment aforesaid,  upon  composition  to  be  made  with  such 
as  have  grants  as  aforesaid ;  which  composition,  to  be 
made  with  the  grantees  since  the  time  aforesaid,  is  to 
be  left  to  indifferent  persons,  and  the  umpirage  to  the 
said  lord  lieutenant. 

XI.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  no  noble- 
man or  peer  of  this  realm,  in  parliament,  shall  be  here- 
after capable  of  more  proxies  than  two,  and  that  blank 
proxies  shall  be  hereafter  totally  disallowed ;  and  that 
if  such  noblemen  or  peers  of  this  realm,  as  have  no 
estates  in  this  kingdom,  do  not  within  five  years,  to 
begin  from  the  conclusion  of  these  articles,  purchase 
in  this  kingdom  as  followeth,  viz.  a  lord  baron 
200/.  per  annum,  a  lord  viscount  400/.  per  annum, 
and  an  earl  600/.  per  annum,  a  marquis  800/.  per 
annum,  a  duke  1000/.  per  annum,  shall  lose  their 
votes  in  parliament,  until  such  time  as  they  shall  after- 
wards acquire  such  estates  respectively ;  and  that  none 
be  admitted  in  the  house  of  commons,  but  such  as  shall 
be  estated  and  resident  within  this  kingtlom. 

XII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  as  for  and 
concerning  the  independency  of  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land on  the  parliament  of  England,  his  majesty  will 
leave  both  houses  of  parliament  in  this  kingdom  to 
make  such  declaration  therein  as  shall  be  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

XIII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  and  agreed 
upon,  by  and  bet\Veen  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty 
is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  the  council-table 
shall  contain  itself  within  its  proper  bounds,  in  handling 
matters  of  state  and  weight  fit  for  that  place;  amongst 
which  the  patents  of  plantation,  and  the  offices  where- 
upon those  grants  are  founded,  to  be  handled,  as  mat- 
ters of  state,  and  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  bis 
majesty's  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or 
governors  for  the  time  being,  and  the  council  publicly 
at  the  council-board,  and  not  otherwise  ;  but  titles  be- 
tween party  and  party,  grown  after  these  patents 
granted,  are  to  be  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  law ; 
and  that  the  council-table  do  not  hereafter  intermeddle 
with  common  business,  that  is  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  ordinary  courts,  nor  with  the  altering  of  posses- 
sions of  lands,  nor  make,  nor  use,  private  orders,  hear- 
ings, or  references  concerning  any  such  matter,  nor 
grant  any  injunction  or  order  for  stay  of  any  suits  in 
any  civil  cause;  and  that  parties  grieved  for  or  by  rea- 
son of  any  proceedings  formerly  had  there  may  com- 
mence their  suits,  and  prosecute  the  same,  in  any  of  his 
majesty's  courts  of  justice  or  equity  for  remedy  of  their 
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pretended  rights,  without  anj  restraint  or  interruption 
from  his  majesty,  or  otherwise,  by  the  chief  goFemor 
or  governors  and  council  of  this  kingdom :  and  that 
the  proceedings  in  the  respective  precedency  courts 
shall  be  pursuant  and  according  to  his  majesty's  printed 
book  of  instructions,  and  that  they  shall  contain  them- 
selfes  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  that  book,  when 
the  kingdom  shall  be  restored  to  such  a  degree  of  quiet- 
ness, as  they  be  not  necessarily  enforced  to  exceed  the 
same. 

XIV.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  as  for  and 
concerning  one  statute  made  in  this  kingdom,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  entitled, 
An  Act  for  staying  of  wool-flocks,  tallow,  and  other 
necessaries  within  this  realm :  and  another  statute  made 
in  the  said  kingdom,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  said  queen,  entitled.  An  Act 

And  one  other  statute  made  in  the  said  kingdom,  in 
the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  said  late  queen,  en- 
titled, An  exemplanation  of  the  act  made  in  a  session 
of  this  parliament  for  the  staying  of  wool-flocks,  tallow, 
and  other  wares  and  commodities  mentioned  in  the  said 
act,  and  certain  articles  added  to  the  same  act,  all  con- 
cerning staple  or  native  commodities  of  this  kingdom, 
shall  be  repealed,  if  it  shall  be  so  thought  fit  in  the 
pariiament,  (excepting  for  wool  and  wool-fells,)  and 
that  such  indifferent  persons  as  shall  be  agreed  on  by 
the  said  lord  lieutenant  and  the  said  Thomas  lord  vis- 
count Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght, 
Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron 
of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas 
Dillon  knt  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knt  sir  Richard 
Bamwall  baronet,  Jeffcry  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Calla- 
ghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fen- 
nel], esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  be 
authorized  by  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  mo- 
derate and  ascertain  the  rates  of  merchandize  to  be 
exported  or  imported  out  of,  or  into  this  kingdom,  as 
they  shall  think  fit. 

*  XV.  Item,  Itis  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed,  by 
and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  gra- 
ciously pleased,  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons 
within  this  kingdom,  pretending  to  have  suffered  by 
offices  found  of  several  countries,  territories,  lands, 
and  hereditaments  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  other 
provinces  of  this  kingdom,  in  or  since  the  first  year  of 
king  James  his  reign,  or  by  attainders  or  forfeitures, 
or  by  pretence  and  colour  thereof,  since  the  said  first 
year  of  king  James,  or  by  other  acts  depending  on  the 
said  offices,  attainders,  and  forfeitures,  may  petition  his 
majesty  in  parliament  for  relief  and  redress;  and  if 
afler  examination  it  shall  appear  to  bis  majesty,  the 
said  persons,  or  any  of  them,  have  been  injured,  then 
his  majesty  will  prescribe  a  course  to  repair  the  person 
or  persons  so  suffering,  according  to  justice  and  honour. 
XVI.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  as  to  the  particular 


cases  of  Maurice  lord  viscount  de  Rape  and  Fen 
Arthur  lord  viscount  Iveagfa,  sir  Edwmrd  Fhs- 
rald  of  Cloanglish  baronet,  Charles  Mae-Caity  B 
Roger  Moore,  Anthony  Mare,  William  Fitx-Gcr 
Anthony  lince,  John  Lacy,  Collo  Mae-brien  1 
Mahone,  Daniel  Castigni,  Edmond  Fitz-Genrak 
Ballimartir,  Lucas  Keating,  Theobald  Roch  I 
Miles,  Thomas  Fitz-Gerrald  of  the  Valley,  J 
Bourke  of  Logmaske,  Edmond  Fitz-Gerrald  of  B 
mallo,  James  Fitz-William  Gerrald  of  Glinane, 
Edward  Sutton,  they  may  petition  bis  majesty  ib 
next  parliament,  whereupon  his  majesty  will  take  i 
consideration  of  them  as  shall  be  just  and  fit. 

XVII.  Item,  It  is  likewise  concluded,  accorded, 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and 
majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  the  citizens,  i 
men,  burgesses,  and  former  inhabitants  of  the  ch 
Cork,  towns  of  Youghall  and  Downegarren,  shal 
forthwith,  upon  perfection  of  these  articlea,  resten 
their  respective  possessions  and  estates  in  the  said 
and  towns  respectively,  where  the  same  extends  ni 
the  endangering  of  the  said  garrisons  in  the  said 
and  towns.  In  which  case,  so  many  of  the  said  < 
zens  and  inhabitants,  as  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
present  possession  of  their  houses  within  the  said 
and  towns,  shall  be  afforded  a  valuable  annnal  lenl 
the  same,  until  settlement  in  parliament,  at  whidi  fl 
they  shall  be  restored  to  those  their 
it  is  further  agreed,  and  his  majesty 
pleased,  that  the  said  citizens,  freemen,  burgesses^ ) 
inhabitants  of  the  said  city  of  Cork,  and  towni 
YoughaU  and  Downegarven,  respectively,  shall 
enabled  in  convenient  time  before  the  next  pariiaa 
to  be  held  in  this  kingdom,  to  choose  and  retain  1 
gesses  into  the  same  parliament. 

XVIII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded, ) 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  an  act  of 
livion  be  passed  in  the  next  parliament,  to  extend  to 
his  majesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  and  their  ai 
rents,  of  all  treasons  and  offences,  capital,  criminal,! 
personal,  and  other  offences,  of  what  nature,  load 
quality  soever,  in  such  manner,  as  if  such  treaooM 
offences  had  never  been  committed,  perpetrated.. 
done  :  that  the  said  act  do  extend  to  the  heirs,  chiW 
kindred,  executors,  administrators,  wives,  widows,  2 
agers,  or  assigns  of  such  of  the  said  subjects  and  fl 
adherents,  who  died  on,  before,  or  since,  the  231 
October,  1641.  That  the  said  act  do  relate  to  the 
day  of  the  next  parliament ;  that  the  said  act  do  eic 
to  all  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  and  their  respe^ 
successors,  and  unto  all  cities,  borou£rhs,  countiein 
ronies,  huudreds,  towns,  villages,  thitlings,  and  ^ 
of  them  within  this  kingdom,  for  and  concemift-:: 
and  every  of  the  said  offences,  and  any  other  offeiH 
offences  in  them,  or  any  of  them  committed  or 
his  majesty's  said  subjects,  or  their  adherents, 
of  them,  before,  in,  or  since  the  23d  of  October, 
Provided  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  be 
panlon  any  offence  or  offences,  for  which  any 
persons  have  been  convicted  or  attainted  on 
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anj  time  before  tbe  23d  daj  of  October,  in  the  jear  of 
cor  Lord  1641.    That  this  act  shall  extend  to  piracies, 
and  aU  other  offences  committed  upon  tbe  sea  by  his 
■ajesty's  said  subjects,  or  their  adherents,  or  any  of 
tkcm ;  that  in  this  act  of  oblivion,  words  of  release,  ac- 
qaittal,  and  discharge  be  inserted,  that  no  person  or 
penons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  counties,  cities,  bo- 
nwigfas,  baronies,  hundreds,  towns,  Tillages,  thitlings, 
«  anr  of  them  within  this  kingdom,  included  within 
tbe  said  act,  be  troubled,  impeached,  sued,  inquieted, 
«  molested,  for  or  bj  reason  of  anj  offence,  matter, 
«  thing  whatsoeTcr,  comprised  within  the  said  act : 
ad  the  said  act  shall  extend  to  all  rents,  goods,  and 
(kattds  taken,  detained,  or  grown  due  to  the  subjects 
i  the  one  partj  from  the  ol^er  since  the  23d  of  Octo- 
kr,  1641,  to  the  date  of  these  articles  of  peace ;  and 
^  te  to  all  customs,  rents,  arrears  of  rents,  to  prizes,  re- 
iHpuzanees,  bonds,  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  and  to 
^Hk  dher  profits,  perquisites,  and  dues  which  were  due, 
fid  or  should  accrue  to  his  majesty  on,  before,  or 
die23d  of  October,  1641,  until  the  perfection  of 
ntides,  and  likewise  to  all  mesne  rates,  fines  of 
utare  soever,  recognizances,  judgments,  execu- 
tboenpon,  and  penalties  whatsoever,  and  to  all 
fnfits  due  to  his  majesty  since  the  said  23d  of 
•ad  before,  until  the  perfection  of  these  arti- 
iW,bj  reason,  or  which  lay  within  the  survey  or 
of  the  court  of  wards ;  and  also  to  all  re- 
iMoei  of  homage,  and  fines  for  the  same :  pro- 
I  Ail  ihall  not  extend  to  discharge  or  remit  any 
i}aaf%  debts  or  subsidies  due  before  the  said  23d 
fwliker,  1611,  which  were  then  or  before  levied,  or 
1 V  ^  sheriffs,  commissioners,  receivers,  or  col- 
itnd  not  then  or  before  accounted  for,  or  since 
to  the  public  use  of  the  said   Roman   Ca- 
■  Mljects,  but  that  such  persons  may  be  brought 
■•t  for  tbe  same  after  full  settlement  in  par- 
I  ind  not  before,  unless  by  and  with  the  ad- 
'•^wnsent  of  the  said  Thomas   lord  viscount 
rf  Costologh,    lord   president  of  Connaght, 
lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron 
nij,  Alexander  Mac-Don nel  esquire,  sir  Lu- 
[Mm  knt  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knt  sir  Ricb- 
^amiwaU  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O 
I,  Tyrlah    O  Neile,  Miles  Rcilv,  and  Ger- 
'ftmell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them, 
iud  lord  lieutenant  otherwise  shall  think  fit ; 
1,  that  such  barbarous  and  inhuman  crimes, 
be  particularized   and   agreed  upon   by  the 
'  "nl  lieutenant,  and  the  said  Thomas  lord  vis- 
IKUon  of  Costologh,  lord  president   of  Con- 
DooDogb   lord    viscount    Muskerry,    Francis 
twn  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donncl  esquire, 
•«»  Dillon  knt.  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knt.  sir 
*J  Bamwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donuoffh 
•fcgfcan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Ger- 
FcBoell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  as 
^  aeion  and  procurers  thereof,  be  left  to  be  tried 
idjodged  by  such  indifferent  commissioners,  as 
Unagreed  upon  by  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  and 
aud  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh, 


lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount 
Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander 
Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knt.  sir  Nicho- 
las Plunket  knt  sir  Richard  Bamwall  baronet,  Jef- 
fery Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile, 
Miles  Reily,  and  GerraldFenneU,  esquires,  or  any  seven 
or  more  of  them ;  and  that  the  power  of  the  said  com- 
missioners shall  continue  only  for  two  years  next  ensu- 
ing the  date  of  their  commission,  which  commission  is 
to  issue  within  six  months  afler  the  date  of  these  articles, 
provided  also,  that  the  commissioners,  to  be  agreed  on 
for  the  trial  of  the  said  particular  crimes  to  be  excepted, 
shall  hear,  order,  and  determine  all  cases  of  trust, 
where  relief  may  or  ought  in  equity  to  be  afforded 
against  all  manner  of  persons,  according  to  tbe  equity 
and  circumstances  of  every  such  cases ;  and  his  majes- 
ty's chief  governor  or  governors,  and  other  magistrates 
for  the  time  being,  in  all  his  majesty's  courts  of  justice, 
and  other  his  majesty's  ofiicers  of  what  condition  or 
quality  soever,  be  bound  and  required  to  take  notice  of 
and  pursue  the  said  act  of  oblivion,  without  pleading 
or  suit  to  be  made  for  tlie  same :  and  that  no  clerk  or 
other  officers  do  make  out  or  write  out  any  manner  of 
writs,  processes,  summons,  or  other  precept,  for,  con- 
cerning, or  by  reason  of  any  matter,  cause,  or  thing 
whatsoever,  released,  forgiveu,  discharged,  or  to  be  foi> 
given  by  the  said  act,  under  pain  of  twenty  pounds 
sterling,  and  that  no  sheriff  or  other  officer  do  execute 
any  such  writ,  process,  summons,  or  precept ;  and  that 
no  record,  writing,  or  memory,  do  remain  of  any  offence 
or  offences,  released  or  forgiven,  or  mentioned  to  be 
forgiven  by  this  act ;  and  that  all  other  clauses  usually 
inserted  in  acts  of  general  pardon  or  oblivion,  enlarging 
his  majesty's  grace  and  mercy,  not  herein  particular- 
ized, be  inserted  and  comprised  in  the  said  act,  when 
the  bill  shall  be  drawn  up  with  the  exceptions  already 
expressed,  and  none  other.     Provided  always,  tliat  the 
said  act  of  oblivion  shall  not  extend  to  any  treason, 
felony,  or  other  offence  or  offences,  which  shall  be  com- 
mitted or  done  from  or  after  the  date  of  these  articles, 
until  the  first  day  of  the  before-mentioned  next  parlia- 
ment, to  be  held  in  this  kingdom.     Provided  also,  that 
any  act  or  acts,  which  shall  be  done  by  lirtue,  pretence, 
or  in  pursuance  of  these  articles  of  peace  agreed  upon, 
or  any  act  or  acts  which  shall  be  done  by  virtue,  colour, 
or  pretence  of  the  power  or  authority  used  or  exercised 
by  and  amon<;st  the  confederate  Roman  Catholics  after 
the  date  of  the  said  articles,  and  before  the  said  publi- 
cation, shall  not  be  accounted,  taken,  construed,  or  to 
be,  treason,  felony,  or  other  offence  to  be  exce])ted  out 
of  the  said  act  of  oblivion  ;  provided  likewise,  that  the 
said  act  of  oblivion  shall  not  extend  unto  any  person 
or  persons,  th<at  will  not  obey  and  submit  unto  the  peace 
concluded  and  agreed  on  by  these  articles;  provided 
furtlier,  that  the  said  act  of  oblivion,  or  any  thing  in 
this  article  contained,  shall  not  hinder  or  interrupt  the 
said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord 
president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Mus- 
kerry, Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexajider  Mac- 
Donncl   esquire,  sir   Lucas   Dillon   kt.   sir  Nicholas 
Plunket  kt.   sir  Richard   Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery 
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Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callagban,  Tyrlah  O  Neile, 
Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esqrs.  or  any  seven 
or  more  of  them,  to  call  to  an  account,  and  proceed 
against  the  council  and  congregation,  and  the  respective 
supreme  councils,  commissioners  general,  appointed 
hitherto  from  time  to  time  bj  the  confederate  Catholics 
to  manage  their  affairs,  or  any  other  person  or  persons 
accountable  to  an  accompt  for  their  respective  receipts 
and  disbursements,  since  the  beginning  of  their  respec- 
tive employments  under  the  said  confederate  Catholics, 
or  to  acquit  or  release  any  arrear  of  excises,  customs, 
or  public  taxes,  to  be  accounted  for  since  the  23d  of 
October,  1641,  and  not  disposed  of  hitherto  to  the  pub- 
lic use,  but  that  the  parties  therein  concerned  may  be 
called  to  an  account  for  the  same  as  aforesaid,  by  the 
said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord 
president  of  Connagbt,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Mus- 
kerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac- 
Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  sir  Nicholas 
Plunket  kt  sir  Richard  Bamwail  baronet,  JeflTery 
Browne,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles 
Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennel,  esqrs.  or  any  seven  or  more 
of  them,  the  said  act  or  any  thing  therein  contained  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

XIX.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  an  act  be  passed  in 
the  next  parliament,  prohibiting,  that  neither  the  lord 
deputy  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors,  lord  chan- 
cellor, lord  high  treasurer,  vicetreasurer,  chancellor,  or 
any  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  privy  council,  or 
judges  of  the  four  courts,  be  farmers  of  his  majesty's 
customs  within  this  kingdom. 

XX.  Item,  It  is  likewise  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  an 
act  of  parliament  pass  in  this  kingdom  against  mono- 
polies, such  as  was  enacted  in  En&rland  21  Jacobi  Re- 
gis, with  a  further  clause  of  repealing  of  all  grants  of 
monopolies  in  this  kingdom ;  and  that  commissioners 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  and  the 
said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costolo;;h,  lord 
president  of  Connagbt,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Mus- 
kerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander 
Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knt  sir  Nicho- 
las Plunket  kt.  sir  Richard  Baniwall  baronet,  Jeffery 
Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile, 
Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any 
seven  or  more  of  them,  to  set  down  the  rates  for  the 
custom  and  imposition  to  be  laid  on  Aquavits?,  Wine, 
Oil,  Yarn,  and  Tobacco. 

XXI.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed, 
and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  such  per- 
sons as  shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  said  lord  lieutenant 
and  the  said  Thomas  lortl  viscount  Dillon  of  Cos- 
tologh, lord  president  of  Connagbt,  Donnogh  lord 
Viscount  Muskerrv,  Francis  lord  Huron  of  Athunrv, 
Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knt. 
sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Bamwail 
baronet,  Jcffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyr- 
lah O  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires, 
or  any  seven  or  more  .of  them,  shall  be  as  soon  as  may 


be  authorized  by  commission  under  the  gn 
regulate  the  court  of  castle^hmmber,  and  si 
as  shall  be  brought  into,  and  censored  it 
court 

XXII.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  a 
upon,  and  his  majes^  is  graciously  pleased 
acts  lately  passed  in  this  kingdom,  one  proh 
plowing  with  horses  by  the  tail,  and  the 
hibiting  the  burning  of  oats  in  the  straw,  b< 

XXIII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  aco 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parti< 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  for  as 
upon  application  of  agents  from  this  kingdoi 
majesty  in  the  fourth  year  of  bis  reign,  and  L 
humble  suit  made  unto  his  majesty,  by  a  coi 
both  houses  of  the  parliament  of  this  king« 
was  given  by  his  majesty  for  redress  of  sev« 
ances,  and  for  so  many  of  those  as  are  not  ex 
the  articles,  whereof  both  houses  in  the  nex 
parliament  shall  desire  the  benefit  of  his  maj 
former  directions  for  redress  therein,  that  th 
afforded  them ;  yet  so  as  for  prevention  oj 
niencies  to  his  majesty's  service,  that  the  war 
tioned  in  the  24th  article  of  the  graces  in  t 
year  of  his  majesty's  reign  be  so  understooi 
warning  being  left  at  the  person's  dwelling 
held  sufficient  warning ;  and  as  to  the  22d  art 
said  graces,  the  process  hitherto  used  in  th 
wards  do  still  continue,  as  hitherto  it  hath  doi 
and  hath  been  used  in  other  English  courts 
court  of  wards  being  compounded  for,  so  mu 
aforesaid  answer  as  concerns  warning  an 
shall  be  omitted. 

XXIV.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accc 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  partic 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that 
causes  may  be  determined  in  this  kingdon 
driving  of  merchants  or  otliers  to  appeal  and 
tice  elsewhere :  and  if  it  shall  fall  out,  tha 
cause  of  an  appeal,  the  party  grieved  is  to 
his  majesty  in  the  chancery  of  Ireland ;  and 
tencc  thereupon  to  be  given  by  the  delega 
definitive,  and  not  be  questioned  upon  any  f 
peal,  except  it  be  in  the  parliament  of  this  ki 
the  parliament  shall  then  be  sitting,  othemifti 
to  be  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  until  the  sa 
ment,  the  admiralty  and  maritime  causes  shall  1 
and  settled  by  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  or  o 
governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  th' 
insf,  hy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  o( 
Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh, 
sident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  ] 
Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Ma 
I'squire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Nichola 
knight,  sir  Richard  Bamwail  baronet,  Jeffen 
Donnogli  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Mi 
and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  < 
then). 

XXV.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accc 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  partic 
majesty  iii  graciously  pleased,  that  his  maj< 
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Idiu^om  be  eased  of  all  rents  and  increase 
t\j  raised  on  the  commission  or  defective 
earl  of  Straffiird's  government,  this  to  be  by 
iment ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  said 
rease  of  rents  shall  not  be  written  for  by 
,  or  the  payment  thereof  in  any  sort  pro- 

tem,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
I,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
further  graciously  pleased,  that,  by  act  to 
1  the  next  parliament,  all  the  arrears  of  in- 
r,  which  did  accrue  and  grow  due  by  way 
rtgage,  or  otherwise,  and  yet  not  so  satis- 
e  2dd  of  October,  1641,  until  the  perfection 
[rles,  shall  be  fully  forgiven  and  be  released ; 
-  and  during  the  space  of  three  years  next 
more  shall  be  taken  for  use  or  interest  of 
five  pounds  per  centum.  And  in  cases  of 
ng  through  disability,  occasioned  by  the 
of  the  times,  the  considerations  of  equity  to 
>  both  parties :  but  as  for  mortgages  con- 
veen  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
of  that  party,  where  entry  hath  been  made 
igagers  against  law,  and  the  condition  of 
^ges,  and  detained  wrongfully  by  them 
ring  any  satisfaction  to  the  mortgagees,  or 
such  mortg&gers  have  made  profit  of  the 
l^ged  above  country  charges,  yet  answer 
'  other  consideration  to  the  mortgagees,  the 
ic?ed  respectively  to  be  left  for  relief  to  a 
equity  therein. 

[.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded, 
!d  upon,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously 
hat,  immediately  upon  perfection  of  these  ar- 
''  wid  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costo- 
d  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord 
Muskeny,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry, 
T  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon 
«r  Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard 
1  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Calla- 
•Tlah  0  N'eilc,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fen- 
wrei,  shall  be  authorized  by  the  said  lord 
't,  to  proceed  in,  hear,  determine,  and  execute, 
>Touj2[bout  this  kingdom,  the  ensuing  particu- 
•  all  the  matters  thereupon  depending;  and 
'  authority,  and  other  the  authorities  hereafter 
!<lt  shall  remain  of  force  without  revocation, 
^  f^r  diminution,  until  acts  of  parliament  be 
'Wordings  to  the  purport  and  intent  of  these 
*nd  that  in  case  of  death,  miscarriage,  clisabi- 
■^^  by  reason  of  sickness  or  otherwise  of  any 
Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh, 
«<leut  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount 
y.  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander 
DDel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Ni- 
lonket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet, 
fi^wne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyriah  O 
WoReily^and  Gerrald  Fcnnell,  esquires,  and 
^5  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor 
"^"^  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  shall 
^  aithorizc  another  in  the  place  of  such  as 


shall  be  so  dead  or  shall  miscarry  himself,  or  be  so  dis- 
abled, and  that  the  same  shall  be  such  person  as  shall 
be  allowed  of  by  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon 
of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh 
lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry, 
Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight, 
sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall 
baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyr- 
iah O  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires, 
or  any  seven  or  more  of  them  then  living.  And  that 
the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh, 
lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount 
Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander 
Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Ni- 
cholas Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet, 
Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyriah  O 
Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or 
any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  applet, 
raise,  and  levy  means  with  indifferency  and  equality 
by  way  of  excise  or  otherwise,  upon  all  his  majesty's 
subjects  within  the  said  kingdom,  their  persons,  estates, 
and  goods,  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  army  or 
armies  as  shall  be  thought  fit  to  continue,  and  be  in 
pay  for  his  majesty's  service,  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, and  other  the  necessary  public  charges  thereof, 
and  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  forts,  castles,  gar- 
risons, and  towns,  until  there  shall  be  a  settlement  in 
parliament  of  both  or  either  party,  other  than  such*of 
the  said  forts,  garrisons,  and  castles,  as  from  time  to 
time  shall  be  thought  fit,  by  his  majesty's  chief  go- 
vernor or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas 
lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of 
Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis 
lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire, 
sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight, 
sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Don- 
nogh 0  Callaghan,  Tyriah  0  Ncilc,  Miles  Reily,  and 
Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of 
them,  not  to  be  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  public : 
provided,  that  his  majesty's  lord  lieutenant,  or  other 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the 
time  being,  be  first  made  acquainted  #ith  such  taxes, 
levies,  and  excises  as  shall  be  made,  and  the  manner 
of  levying  thereof,  and  that  he  approve  the  same;  and 
to  the  end  that  such  of  the  protestant  party,  as  shall 
submit  to  the  peace,  may  in  the  several  countries,  where 
any  of  their  estates  lie,  have  equality  and  indifferency 
in  the  assessments  and  levies,  that  shall  concern  their 
estates  in  the  said  several  counties. 

It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  and  his 
majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  in  the  directions, 
which  shall  issue  to  any  such  county,  for  the  applotting, 
sub-dividing,  and  levying  of  the  said  public  assessments, 
some  of  the  said  protestant  party  shall  be  joined  with 
others  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  to  that  pur|>ose, 
and  for  effecting  that  service;  and  the  said  Thomas 
lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of 
Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis 
lord  baronof  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire, 
sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  kt.  sir  Rich- 
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anl  Barawall  baronet,  JefTerj  Browne,  Donnogb  O 
Callagban,  Tyrlab  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald 
Fennell,  esquires,  or  anj  seven  or  more  of  tbem,  shall 
have  power  to  lewj  the  arrears  of  all  excises  and  other 
public  taxes  imposed  by  the  confederate  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  jet  unpaid,  and  to  call  receivers  and  other 
accomptants  of  all  former  taxes  and  all  public  dues  to 
a  just  and  strict  account,  either  bj  themselves,  or  by 
such  as  they  or  any  seven  or  more  of  tbem  shall  name 
or  appoint ;  and  that  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  or  any 
other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for 
the  time  being,  shall  from  time  to  time  issue  commis- 
sions to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  named  and 
appointed  by  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of 
Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord 
viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry, 
Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt. 
sir  Nicholas  Plunket  kt  sir  Richard  Bamwall  baronet, 
JefTery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callagban,  Tyrlab  O 
Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrard  Fennell,  esquires,  or 
any  seven  or  more  of  them,  for  letting,  setting,  and 
improving  the  estates  of  all  such  person  and  persons, 
as  shall  adhere  to  any  party  opposing  his  majesty's 
authority,  and  not  submitting  to  the  peace ;  and  that 
the  profits  of  snch  estates  shall  be  converted  by  the 
said  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  cbief  governor  or  govern- 
ors of  this  kingdom  for  tbe  time  being,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the    king's   army  and    other    necessary 
charges,  antil  settlement  by  parliament;  and   that 
the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh, 
lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount 
Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Atbunry,  Alexander 
Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  sir  Nicholas 
Plunket  kt.  sir  Richard   Bamwall  baronet,  JefTery 
Browne,   Donnogb   O   Callagban,   Tyrlab  O   Neile, 
Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any 
seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  applet, 
raise,  and  levy  means,  with  iudifferency  and  equality, 
for  tbe   buying  of  arms  and   ammunition,  and   for 
the  entertaining  of  frigates  in  such  proportion  as  shall 
be  thought  fit  by  his  majesty's  lord  lieutenant  or  other 
chief  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas 
lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of 
Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis 
lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnol  esquire, 
sir  Lucas   Dillon,   kt.   sir   Nicholas   Plunket  kt.   sir 
Richard  Baruwall  baronet,  JefTery  Browne,  Donnogh 
O  Callagban,  Tyriah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gcr- 
raid  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  tbem  ; 
tbe  said  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  laid  up  in  sucii 
magazines,  and  under  the  charge  of  such  persons  as 
shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  and  the 
said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord 
president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Mus- 
kerry, P'rancis  lord  baron  of  Atliunry,  Alexander  Mac- 
Donncl   esquire,   sir  Lucas   Dillon   kt.   sir   Nicholas 
Plunket  kt   sir  Richard   Barnwall   baronet,  JefTery 
Browne,   Donnogh   O   Callagban,  Tyriah   O   Neile, 
Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any 
seven  or  more  of  them,  and  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the 


said  frigates  to  be  employed  for  his  a^yesty^  ■ 

and  tbe  public  ose  and  benefit  of  this  IdagdoB  i 

land  ;  and  that  tbe  said  Thomas  lord  viseouBt  ] 

of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Coimagfat,  Dn 

lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  bann  of  Ad 

6cc,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  tbem,  shall  have  po 

applet,  raise,  and  levy  means,  with  indiffemic 

equality,  by  way  of  excise  or  otherwise,  in  the  t 

cities,  corporate  towns,  counties,  and  part  of  coi 

now  within  the  quarters  and  only  upon  the  esti 

tbe  said  confederate  Roman  CathoUcs,  mil  sod 

and  sums  of  money  as  shall  appear  to  the  said  Tl 

lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  presidt 

Connaght,  Donnogb  lord  viscount  Moakenry,  F 

lord  baron  of  Atbunry,  &c  or  any  seven  or  mi 

them,  to  be  really  due,  for  and  in  the  dischai^  i 

public  engagements  of  tbe  said  confederate  CatI 

incurred  and  grown  due  before  the  conclusion  of 

articles ;  and  that  the  said  Thomas  lord  Tiacoon] 

Ion  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght, 

nogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  bai 

Athunry,  Sec.  or  any  seven  or  more  of  then,  sfai 

authorized  to  appoint  receivers,  collectors,  and  all 

officers,  for  such  monies  as  shall  be  assessed,  tax 

applotted,  in  pursuance  of  the  aothorities  mem 

in  this  article,  and  for  tbe  arrears  of  all  former  a] 

ments,  taxes,  and  other  public  dues  yet  unpaid 

that  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costo 

lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vis 

Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Atbunij,  &c.  o 

seven  or  more  of  tbem,  in  case  of  refractories  or  c 

quency,  may  distrain  and  imprison,  and  cause  sac 

linquents  to  be  distrained  and  imprisoned.     Aw 

said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh, 

president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  ] 

kerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Sec.  or  any  s 

or  more  of  them,  make  perfect  books  of  all  such  n 

as  shall  be  applotted,  raised,  or  levied,  out  of  w 

books  they  are  to  make  several  and  respective  absir 

to  be  delivered  under  their  bands,  or  the  hands  of 

seven  or  more  of  them,  to  the  several  and  respe 

collectors,  which  shall  be  appointed  to  levy  and  res 

the  same.    And  that  a  duplicate  of  the  said  k 

under  the  hands  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  visooon* 

Ion  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connagffat,  Doc 

lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Atka 

ikc.  or  anv  seven  or  more  of  tbem,  be  delivered^ 

bis  majesty's  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  gam 

or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  tbe  time  being,  ^ 

by  a  perfect  account  may  be  given  ;  and  that  th 

Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord 

dent  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Musi!; 

Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  he.  or  any  se^ 

more  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  call  the  counc 

congregation,  and  the  respective  supreme  council 

commissioners  general,  appointed  hitherto  from  t5 

time,  by  the  said  confederate   Roman  CatholS 

manage  their  public  aflairs,  and  all  other  peno'3 

countable,  to  an  account,  for  all  their  receipts 

bursements  since  the   beginning  of  their 

employments  under  the  confederate  Roman  Cat- 
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.  Item»Itis  eonduded,  accorded,  and  agreed, 
ireeD  tiie  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is 
ileased,  dial  for  the  preserradon  of  the  peace 
Di^  of  the  kingdom,  the  said  lord  lieuten- 
i  said  Thomas  lord  Tiscoimt  Dillon  of  Cos- 
1  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord 
uskenj,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c. 
^n  or  more  of  them,  shall  for  the  present 
such  persons,  who  are  to  be  authorized  by 
under  the  great  seal,  to  be  commissioners  of 
yer  and  terminer,  assizes  and  g^l-delivery, 
>ughout  the  kingdom,  to  condnue  during 
ith  such  power  as  jusdces  of  the  peace,  oyer 
;r,  assizes  and  gaol-deliTcry  in  former  time 
▼e  usually  had,  which  is  not  to  extend  unto 
T  offence  committed  before  the  first  of  May 
id  to  be  qualified  with  power  to  hear  and 
dl  ciril  causes  coming  before  them,  not  ex- 
I  pounds :  provided  that  they  shall  not  in- 
nridi  dtles  of  lands ;  provided  likewise,  the 
f  such  commissioners  shall  not  extend  to 
ly  person  or  persons,  for  any  shipping,  catde, 
heretofore  taken  by  either  party  from  the 
dier  injuries  done  contrary  to  the  ardcles  of 
concluded  by  and  with  the  said  Roman  Ca- 
ty  in  or  since  May  last,  but  that  the  same 
etermined  by  such  indifferent  persons,  as  the 
eoant,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said 
ioid  fiscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  presi- 
Coimagbt,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry, 
lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Sec,  or  any  seven  or 
tbem,  shall  think  fit,  to  the  end  that  speedy 
*1  justice  may  be  done  to  all  parties  grieved ; 
aid  commissioners  are  to  make  their  estreats 
Btomed  of  peace,  and  shall  take  the  ensuing 
Z'^oa  shall  swear,  that  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
■d  terminer,  assizes  and  gaol-delivery  in  the 
s  of  A.  B.  in  all  ardcles  of  the  commission  to 
'^^y  jou  shall  do  equal  right  to  the  poor  and 
nch,  after  your  cunning  and  wit  and  power, 
^  ^t  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  in 
W€  of  these  ardcles :  and  you  shall  'not  be 
wel  of  any  quarrel  hanging  before  you  ;  and 
■«»  fines,  and  amerciaments,  which  shall  hap- 
)  be  made,  and  all  forfeitures  which  shall 
I  befoTc  you,  you  shall  cause  to  be  entered 
t  any  concealment  or  embezzling,  and  send 
court  of  exchequer,  or  to  such  other  place  as 
l^s^'s  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor 
^"*orsofthis  kingdom,  shall  appoint,  until  there 

•  wccst  unto  the  said  court  of  exchequer :  you 
o^lett  for  g-ift  or  other  cause,  but  well  and  truly 
*U  do  Tour  office  of  jusdce  of  peace,  oyer  and 
"i assizes  and  gaol-delivery  in  that  behalf;  and 
'^'^  lake  nothing  for  your  office  of  justice  of  the 
^J^  and  terminer,  assizes  and  gaol-delivery  to 
*ii>nt  of  the  king,  and  fees  accustomed ;  and  you 
**  direct,  or  cause  to  be  directed,  any  warrant 
'^tobenuulc  to  the  parties,  but  you  shall  direct 

*  *«  sheriflg  and  bailiffs  of  the  said  counties  re- 
'^J)  or  other  the  king's  officers  or  ministers,  or 


other  indifferent  persons  to  do  execution  thereof.    So 
help  your  God,  Sec. 

And  that  as  well  in  the  said  commission,  as  in  all 
other  commissions,  and  authorides  to  be  issued  in  pur- 
suance of  the  present  articles,  this  clause  shall  be  in- 
serted, viz.  That  all  officers,  civil  and  mardal,  shall 
be  required  to  be  aiding  and  assisdng  and  obedient 
unto  the  said  commissioners,  and  other  persons,  to  be 
authorized  as  aforesaid  in  the  execudon  of  their  re- 
specdve  powers. 

XXIX.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  his  majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  do  continue  the  possession  of 
such  of  his  majesty's  cides,  garrisons,  towns,  forts,  and 
castles,  which  are  within  their  now  quarters,  undl  set- 
dement  by  parliament,  and  to  be  commanded,  ruled, 
and  governed  in  chief,  upon  occasion  of  necessity,  (as 
to  the  martial  and  military  affairs,)  by  such  as  his  ma- 
jesty, or  his  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  king- 
dom for  the  time  being,  shall  appoint ;  and  the  said 
appointment  to  be  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh, 
lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount 
Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Sec,  or  any 
seven  or  more  of  them ;  and  his  majesty's  chief  go- 
vernor or  grovemors,  is  to  issue  commissions  accord- 
ingly to  such  persons  as  shall  be  so  named  and  ap- 
pointed as  aforesaid,  for  the  executing  of  such  com- 
mand, rule,  or  government,  to  continue  undl  all  the 
particulars  in  these  present  articles,  agreed  on  to  pass 
in  parliament,  shall  be  accordingly  passed :  only  in 
case  of  death  or  misbehaviour,  such  other  person  or 
persons  to  be  appointed  for  the  said  command,  rule,  or 
government,  to  be  named  and  appointed  in  the  place 
or  places  of  him  or  them,  who  shall  so  die  or  misbehave 
themselves,  as  the  chief  governor  or  governors  for  the 
time  being,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  Tho- 
mas lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president 
of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Fran- 
cis lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  seven  or  more 
of  them,  shall  think  fit,  and  to  be  continued  until  a  set- 
tlement in  parliament  as  aforesaid. 

XXX.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and 
agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  all  customs 
and  tenths  of  prizes  belonging  to  his  majesty,  which 
from  the  perfection  of  these  articles  shall  fall  due  within 
this  kingdom,  shall  be  paid  unto  his  majesty's  receipt, 
or  until  recourse  may  be  had  thereunto  in  the  ordinary 
legal  way,  unto  such  person  or  persons,  and  in  such 
place  or  places,  and  under  such  controls,  as  the  lord 
lieutenant  shall  appoint  to  be  disposed  of,  in  order  to 
the  defence  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  defray- 
ing of  other  the  necessary  public  charges  thereof,  for 
the  ease  of  the  subjects  in  other  their  levies,  charges, 
and  applotments.  And  that  all  and  every  person  or 
persons,  who  are  at  present  entrusted  and  employed  by 
the  said  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  entries,  receipts,  col- 
lections, or  otherwise,  concerning  the  said  customs  and 
tenths  of  prizes,  do  continue  their  respective  employ- 
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ments  in  the  same,  until  full  settlement  in  parliament, 
accountable  to  his  majesty's  receipts,  or  until  recourse 
may  be  had  thereunto;  as  the  said  lord  lieutenant  shall 
appoint  as  aforesaid,  other  than  to  such,  and  so  many 
of  them,  as  to  the  chief  g^yemor  or  governors  for  the 
time  being-,  by  and  with  the  adrice  and  consent  of  the 
said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord 
president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Mus- 
kerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  5cc.  or  any  seven 
or  more  of  them,  shall  be  thought  fit  to  be  altered ;  and 
then,  and  in  such  case,  or  in  case  of  death,  fraud,  or 
misbehaviour,  or  other  alteration  of  any  such  person  or 
persons,  then  such  other  person  or  persons  to  be  em- 
ployed therein,  as  shall  be  thought  fit  by  the  chief 
governor  or  governors  for  the  time  being,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  vis- 
count Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght, 
Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Prancis  lord  baron 
of  Athunry,  6cc,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them ;  and 
when  it  shall  appear,  that  any  person  or  persons,  who 
shall  be  found  faithful  to  his  majesty,  hath  right  to  any 
of  the  offices  or  places  about  the  said  customs,  where- 
unto  he  or  they  may  not  be  admitted  until  settlement 
in  parliament  as  aforesaid,  that  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion shall  be  afforded  to  such  person  or  persons  for  the 
same. 

XXXI.  Item,  As  for  and  concerning  his  majesty^s 
rents,  payable  at  Easter  next,  and  from  thenceforth  to 
grow  due,  until  a  settlement  in  parliament,  it  is  con- 
cluded, accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the 
said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that 
the  said  rents  be  not  written  for,  or  levied,  until  a  full 
settlement  in  parliament ;  and  in  due  time  upon  appli- 
cation to  be  made  to  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  or  other 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom,  by  the 
said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  loni 
president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lonl  viscount  Mus- 
kerry, Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  5cc.  or  any  seven 
or  more  of  them,  for  remittal  of  those  rents,  the  said 
lord  lieutenant,  or  any  other  chief  governor  or  govern- 
ors of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  shall  intimate 
their  desires,  and  the  reason  thereof,  to  his  majesty, 
who,  upon  consideration  of  the  present  condition  of  this 
kingdom,  will  declare  his  gracious  pleasure  therein,  as 
shall  be  just,  and  honourable,  and  satisfactory  to  the 
reasonable  desires  of  his  subjects. 

XXXII.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed, 
by  and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is 
graciously  pleased,  that  the  commissioners  of  oyer  and 
terminer  and  gaol-delivery  to  be  named  as  aforesaid, 
shall  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  murders, 
manslaughters,  rapes,  stealths,  burning  of  houses  and 
com  in  rick  or  stack,  robberies,  burglaries,  forcible  en- 
tries, detainers  of  possessions,  and  other  offences  com- 
mitted or  done,  and  to  be  committed  and  done  since 
the  first  day  of  May  last  past,  until  the  first  day  of  the 
next  parliament,  these  present  articles,  or  any  thing 
therein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ; 
provided,  that  the  authority  of  the  said  coniniissioners 
shall  not  extend  to  question  any  person  or  persons,  for 
doing  or  committing  any  act  whatsoever,  before  the 


conclusion  of  this  treaty,  by  virUie  or  colour 
warrant  or  direction  from  those  in  pttblic  an 
among  the  confederate  Roman  Catholics,  nc 
any  act,  which  shall  be  done  after  the  perfectii 
concluding  of  these  articles,  by  virtue  or  pret 
any  authority,  which  is  now  by  these  articles 
on  ;  provided  also,  that  the  said  commission  sh 
continue  lonsfer  than  the  first  day  of  the  oe: 
liament. 

XXXIII.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded 
between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is 
graciously  pleased,  that,  for  the  detennining  sn 
ferences,  which  may  arise  between  his  majesti 
jects  within  this  kingdom,  and  the  prevention  of 
venience  and  disquiet,  which  through  want 
remedy  in  several  causes  may  happen,  there  si 
judicatures  established  in  this  kingdom,  and  L 
persons  to  be  authorized  in  them  shall  have  pow< 
all  such  things  as  shall  be  proper  and  necess 
them  to  do ;  and  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  by  an 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  vi 
Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght 
nogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  bi 
Athunry,  &c.  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shal 
the  said  persons  so  to  be  authorized,  and  to  do  al 
things  incident  unto  and  necessary  for  the  sett 
the  said  intended  judicatures. 

XXXIV.  Item,  At  the  instance,  humble  su 
earnest  desire  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  c< 
rate  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  concluded,  acconk 
agreed  upon,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  regular 
of  this  kingdom,  behaving  themselves  corform; 
these  articles  of  peace,  shall  not  be  molested 
possessions  which  at  present  they  have  of,  and 
bodies,  sites,  and  precincts  of  such  abbeys  and  i 
teries  belonging  to  any  Roman  Catholic  with 
said  kingdom,  until  settlement  by  parliament;  ai 
the  said  clergy  shall  not  be  molested  in  the  enj 
such  ]>ensions  as  hitherto  since  the  wars  they  ei 
for  their  respective  livelihoods  from  the  said  I 
Catholics  :  and  the  sites  and  precincts  herel 
tended, 'are  declared  to  be  the  body  of  the  abbe 
garden  and  orchard  to  each  abbey,  if  any  there  b 
what  else  is  contained  t%  ithin  the  walls,  meers, 
cient  fences  or  ditch,  that  doth  supply  the  wall  tl 
and  no  more. 

XXXV.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  a 
by  and  between  the  said  parties,  that  as  to  all  otl 
mands  of  tlie  said  Roman  Catholics,  for  or  conci 
all  or  any  the  matters  proposal  by  them,  not  g 
or  assented  unto  in  and  bv  the  aforesaid  articl 
said  Roman  Catholics  he  referred  to  his  majesty 
cious  favour  and  further  concessions.  In  « 
whereof  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  for  and  on  the 
of  his  most  excellent  majesty,  to  the  one  part  <^ 
articles  remaining  with  the  said  Roman  CatboU^ 
put  his  hand  and  seal :  and  sir  Richard  Blake, 
the  ciiair  of  the  general  assembly  of  tbe  said  ■ 
Catholics,  by  order,  command,  and  unanimous  • 
of  the  said  Catholics  in  full  assembly,  to  the  otA 
thereof  remaining  with  the  said  lord  lieutcnai 
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liand  mod  the  public  seal  hitherto  used  hy 
loman  Catholics,  the  17th  of  January,  1648, 
24th  jear  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord 
y  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Great  Britain, 
id  Ireland,  ice 


lot  thus  long  forbom  to  invite  you,  with  those 

"  command,  to  a  submission  to  his  majesty's 

in  me,  and  a  conjunction  with  me,  in  the 

s  service,  out  of  any  the  least  aversion  I  had 

any  of  them,  or  out  of  any  disesteem  I  had 

•wer,  to  advance  or  impede  the  same ;  but 

fear,  whiles  those,  that  have  of  late  usurped 

*  the  subjects  of  England,  held  forth  the  least 

shadow  of  moderation  in  their  intentions 

le  settlement  of  church  or  state,  and  that  in 

ible  way  with  relation  to  religion,  the  inte- 

king  and  crown,  the  freedom  of  parliament, 

!s  of  the  subject,  any  addresses  from  me  pro- 

'■  withdrawing  of  that  party  from  those  thus 

,  from  whom  they  have  received  some,  and 

further  support,  would  have  been  but  coldly 

ind  any  determination  ther(>upon  deferred,  in 

expectation  of  the  foreroentioned  settlement ; 

HI  yourself,  who  certainly  have  not  wanted  a 

of  the  sad  confusion  now  covering  the  face  of 

,  would  have  declared  with  me,  the  lord  Inche- 

Ad  the  Protestant  army  in  Monster,  in  pre- 

thereof;  yet  my  fear  was,  it  would  have  been 

ult  for  you,  to  have  carried  with  you  the  main 

the  army  under  your  command,  (not  so  clear- 

is  Tourself,)  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous 

ind  those  with  you  weU-inclined,  to  have  at- 

«  it  without  them ;  but  now  that  the  mask  of 

*.^  by  which  the  independent  army  hath  en- 

*»i  enslaved  all  estates  and  degrees  of  men,  is 

^1  now  that,  barefaced,  tiiey  evidently  appear 

ae  iah\crt'T>  of  true  religion,  and  to  be  the  pro- 

wd  inviters  not  only  of  all  false  ones,  but  of 

"*  ukI  atheism,  now  that  they  have  barbarously 

uanunjy  laid  violent,  s'icrileyious  hands  upon 

anicml  (UhV^  anointed,  and  our  king,  not  as 

^^  Mjiue  parricides  have  done,  to  iniike  room 

^  usurper,  but  in  a  way  plainly  muni/'t  sting  their 

^^  to  change  the  monarchy  of  England  into 

T'Unltis  their  aim  be  first  to  constitute  an  eloc- 

^oin;  and  Cromwell  or  some  such  John  of 

I  bciiior  elected,  then  by  the  same  force,  hy  which 

^^ethus  far  compassed  their  ends,  to  establish  a 

Turkish  tyranny ;  now  that  of  the  three  estates 

f»Ms,  and  commons,  whereof  in  all  ages  par- 

** ''*^e  consisted,  there  remains  only  a  small 

''iDdtbey  the  drei^s  and  scum  of  the  house  of 

"'*'  picked  and   awed   by  the  army,  a  wicked 

"^iWl  for  uo  other  end,  than  yet  further  if  it  be 

*^  delude  tlie  people  with  the  name  ofaparlia- 

**  king  being  murdered,  tlie  lords  and  the  rest 

**aQU5  being  by  unheard-of  violence  at  several 

*^  from  the  houses,  and  some  imprisoned. 

^  toat  there  remains  no  other  liberty  in  the  sub- 


ject but  to  profess  blasphemous  opinions,  to  revile  and 
tread  under  foot  magistracy,  to    murder  magistrates, 
and  oppress  and  undo  all  that  are  not  like-minded  with 
them.     Now  I  say,  that  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  you 
and  all  with  you  under  your  command  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  act  and  declare  against  so  monstrous  and 
unparalleled  a  rebellion,  and  that  you  and  they  will 
cheerfully  acknowledge,  and  faithfully  serve  and  obey 
our  gracious  king  Charles  II.  undoubted  heir  of  his 
father's  crown  and   virtues;    under  whose  right  and 
conduct  we  may  by  God's  assistance  restore  protestant 
religion  to  purity,  and  therein  settle  it,  parliaments  to 
their  freedom,  good  laws  to  their  force,  and  our  fellow- 
subjects  to  their  just  liberties;  wherein  how  glorious 
and  blessed  a  thing  it  will  be,  to  be  so  considerably  in- 
strumental, as  you  may  now  make  yourself,  I  leave  to 
you  now  to  consider.     And  though  I  conceive,  there 
are  not  any  motives  relating  to  some  particular  interest 
to  be  mentioned  after  these  so  weighty  considerations, 
which  are  such  as  the  world  hath  not  been  at  any  time 
furnished  with ;  yet  I  hold  it  my  part  to  assure  you, 
that  as  there  is  nothing  you  can  reasonably  propose  for 
the  safety,  satisfaction,  or  advantage  of  yourself,  or  of 
any  that  shall  adhere  to  you  in  what  I  desire,  that  I 
shall  not  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power  provide  for ;  so 
there  is  nothing  I  would,  nor  shall  more  industriously 
avoid,  than  those  necessities  arising  from  my  duty  to 
God  and  man,  that  may  by  your  rejecting  this  offer 
force  me  to  be  a  sad  instrument  of  shedding  English 
blood,  which  in  such  case  must  on  both  sides  happen. 
If  this  overture  find  place  with  you,  as  I  earnestly  wish 
it  may,  let  me  know  with  what  possible  speed  you  can, 
and  if  you  please  by  the  bearer,  in  what  way  you  desire 
it  shall  be  drawn  on  to  a  conclusion.      For  in  that, 
as  well  as  in  the  substance,  you  shall  find  all  ready 
compliance  from  me,  that  desire  to  be 

Your  affectionate  friend  to  serve  you, 

Carrick,  March  9,  1648.  ORMOND. 

For  Colonel  Michael  Jones, 
Governor  of  Dublin. 

My  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  of  the  ninth  I  received  the  twelfth 
instant,  and  therein  have  I  your  lordship's  invitation  to 
a  conjunction  with  yourself  (I  suppose)  as  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  with  others  now  united  with  the 
Irish,  and  with  the  Irish  themselves  also. 

As  I  understand  not  how  your  lordship  should  he  in- 
vested with  that  power  pretended,  so  am  I  very  well 
assured,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  without  the 
))arlianient  of  England,  to  give  and  assure  pardon  to 
those  bloody  rebels,  as  by  the  act  to  that  end  passed 
may  ap])ear  more  fully.  I  am  also  well  assured,  that 
the  parliament  of  England  would  never  assent  to  such 
a  peace,  (such  as  is  that  of  your  lordship's  with  the 
rebels,)  wherein  is  little  or  no  provision  made  either  for 
the  protestants  or  the  protestant  religion.  Nor  can  I 
understand  how  the  jirotestant  religion  should  be  settled 
and  restored  to  its  purity  by  an  army  of  papists,  or  the 
protestant  interests  maintained  by  those  very  enemies, 
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by  whom  they  have  been  spoiled  and  there  slaughter- 
ed :  and  very  evident  it  is,  that  both  tlie  protestants 
and  protestant  religion  are,  in  that  your  lordship's 
treaty,  left  as  in  the  power  of  the  rebels,  to  be  by  them 
borne  down  and  rooted  out  at  pleasure. 

As  for  that  consideration  by  your  lordship  offered  of 
the  present  and  late  proceedings  in  England,  I  see  not 
how  it  may  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  me  (or  any  other 
in  like  trust  for  the  parliament  of  England  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  kingdom)  to  join  with  those  rebels,  upon 
any  the  pretences  in  that  your  lordship's  letter  men- 
tioned; for  therein  were  there  a  manifest  betraying 
that  trust  reposed  in  me,  in  deserting  the  service  and 
work  committed  to  me,  in  joining  with  those  I  shall 
oppose,  and  in  opposing  whom  I  am  obliged  to  serve. 

Neither  conceive  I  it  any  part  of  my  work  and  care, 
to  take  notice  of  any  whatsoever  proceedings  of  state, 
foreign  to  my  charge  and  trust  here,  especially  they 
being  found  hereunto  apparently  destructive. 

Most  certain  it  is,  and  former  ages  have  approved  it, 
that  the  intermeddling  of  governors  and  parties  in  this 
kingdom,  with  sidings  and  parties  in  England,  have 
been  the  very  betraying  of  this  kingdom  to  the  Irish, 
whiles  the  British  forces  here  had  been  thereupon 
called  off,  and  the  place  therein  laid  open,  and  as  it 
were  g^ven  up  to  the  common  enemy. 

It  is  what  your  lordship  might  have  observed  in  your 
former  treaty  with  the  rebels,  that,  upon  your  lordship's 
thereupon  withdrawing,  and  sending  hence  into  Eng- 
land the  most  considerable  part  of  the  English  army 
then  commanded  by  you ;  thereby  was  the  remaining 
British  party  not  long  after  overpowered,  and  your 
quarters  by  the  Irish  overrun  to  the  ^atcs  of  Dublin, 
yourself  also  reduced  to  that  low  condition,  as  to  be  be- 
sieged  in  this  very  city,  (the  metropolis  and  principal 
citadel  of  the  kingdom,)  and  that  by  those  rebels, 
who  till  then  could  never  stand  before  you  :  and  what 
the  end  hath  been  of  that  party,  also  so  sent  by  your 
lordship  into  England,  (although  the  flower  and  strength 
of  the  English  army  here,  both  officers  and  soldiers,) 
hath  been  very  observable. 

And  how  much  the  dan^zers  are  .it  present  (more 
than  in  former  ages)  of  hazarding  the  Enp^lish  interest 
in  this  kingdom,  by  sending  any  parties  hence  into 
any  other  kingdom  upon  any  pretences  whatsoever,  is 
very  apparent,  as  in  the  generality  of  the  rebellion, 
now  more  than  formerly ;  so  considering  your  lord- 
ship's present  conclusions  with  and  concessions  to  the 
rebels,  wherein  they  are  allowed  the  continual  posses- 
sion of  all  the  cities,  forts,  and  places  of  strength,  where- 
of they  stood  possessed  at  the  time  of  their  treaty  with 
your  lordship,  and  that  they  are  to  have  a  standing 
force  (if  I  well  remember)  of  15000  foot  and  2500 
horse,  (all  of  their  own  party,  officers  and  soldiers,)  and 
they  (with  the  whole  kingdom)  to  be  regulated  by  a 
major  part  of  Irish  trustees,  chosen  by  the  rebels  them- 
selves, as  persons  for  their  interests  and  ends,  to  be  by 
them  confided  in,  without  whom  nothing  is  to  be  acted. 
Therein  I  cannot  but  mind  your  lordship  of  what  hath 
been  sometimes  by  yourself  delivered,  as  your  sense  in 
this  particular;  that  the  English  interest  in  Ireland 


must  be  preserved  by  the  English,  and  not  i 
and  upon  that  ground  (if  I  be  Dot  deceived) 
lordship  then  capitulate  with  the  parliament 
land,  from  which  clear  principle  I  am  sorry  to 
lordship  now  receding. 

As  to  that  by  your  lordship  menaced  us 
blood  and  force,  if  dissenting  from  your  lordsh 
and  designs,  for  my  particular  I  shall  (my  lo 
rather  choose  to  suffer  in  so  doing,  (for  there 
do  what  is  becoming,  and  answerable  to  my  tr 
to  purchase  myself  on  the  contrary  the  ign 
brand  of  perfidy  by  any  allurements  of  whats 
vantages  offered  me. 

But  very  confident  I  am  of  the  same  divii 
which  hath  still  followed  me  in  this  work, 
still  follow  me ;  and  in  that  trust  doubt  nothin 
giving  your  lordship  plainly  thb  my  resolutic 
particular.     So  I  remain. 

Your  lordship's  humble  servai 

Dublin,  march  14th,  1648.    (Signed)    MIC. 

For  the  lord  of  Ormond  these. 


BT  THI 


LORD  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  OF  IR 

Ormond, 
Whereas  our  late  sovereign  lord  king  C 
happy  memory  hath  been  lately  by  a  party  < 
hellions  subjects  of  England  most  traitorou 
ciously,  and  inhumanly  put  to  death  and  n 
and  forasmuch  as  his  majesty  that  now  is,  C 
the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  is  son  and  heir  of  his  said  late 
and  therefore  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  f 
practised  in  all  ages,  is  to  inherit.  We  the 
discharge  of  the  duty  we  owe  unto  God,  our  a 
and  loyalty  to  our  sovereign,  holding  it  fit 
proclaim  in  and  through  this  his  majesty's  I 
do  by  this  our  present  proclamation  declare  a 
fest  to  the  world.  That  Charles  II,  son  and  b 
sovereign  lord  king  Charles  I,  of  happy  mi 
by  the  grace  of  God,  the  undoubted  king  of 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
Given  at  Carrick,  Feb.  26tb,  1G48. 

GOD  SAVE  THE 


A  NFXESSARY  REPKESENTATK 

Of  the  present  Evils  and  immineui  Dangers  to 
Laws,  and  Liberties,  arising  from  the  iate 
sent  practices  of  the  sectarian  party  in  I£ng 
get  her  with  an  Exhortation  to  duties  rrlat 
covenant,  unto  all  within  our  charge,  and 
well-affected  within  this  kingdom^  by  the  F 
at  Belfast,  February  the  15th,  lf>49. 

When  wc  seriously  consider  the  great  a 
duties,  which  we  owe  unto  God  and  his  pei 
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bath  made  us  oTeneers,  and  for  whom  we 
an  account ;  and  when  we  behold  the  laud- 
iples  of  the  worthy  ministers  of  the  province 
1,  and  of  the  commissioners  of  the  g^eneral 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  their  free  and 
stimonies  against  the  insolencies  of  the  sec- 
tj  in  England :  considering  also  the  depen- 
his  kingdom  upon  the  kingdom  of  England, 
tnbering  bow  against  strong  oppositions  we 
ted  by  the  Lord  the  last  year  in  the  discharge 
•  duty,  and  bow  he  punished  the  contempt  of 
ng  upon  the  despisers  thereof:  we  find  our- 
lecessitated,  so  the  more  encouraged,  to  cast 
e  in  the  treasury,  lest  our  silence  should  in- 
a  the  guilt  of  unfaithfulness,  and  our  people 
r  and  neglect  of  duties. 
discharge  of  the  trust  put  upon  us  by  God, 
not  be  looked  upon  as  sowers  of  sedition,  or 
of  national  and  divisive  motions ;  our  record 
en,  that  nothing  is  more  hateful  unto  us,  nor 
Jed  by  us,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  fear  the 
and  wicked  aspersions,  which  we  know  Satan 
truments  is  ready  to  cast,  not  only  upon  us, 
who  sincerely  endeavour  the  advancement  of 
>n. 

if  late  have  been,  and  now  are,  the  insolent 
imptuous  practices  of  the  sectaries  in  £ng- 
ot  unknown  to  the  world :  for.  First,  notwith- 
their  specious  pretences  for  religion  and  liber- 
beir  late  and  present  actings,  being  therewith 
,  do  clearly  evidence,  that  they  love  a  rough 
to  deceive ;  since  they  have  with  a  high  hand 
tbe  oath,  in  breaking  the  covenant,  which  is 
a  foundation  to  both,  whilst  they  load  it  with 
reproaches,  calling  it  a  bundle  of  particular 
ary  interests,  and  a  snare  to  the  people  ;  and 
abour  to  establish  by  laws  an  universal  tole- 
all  religions,  which  is  an  innovation  ovcrtum- 
lity  in  religion,  and  so  directly  repugnant  to 
of  God,  the  two  first  articles  of  our  solemn 
,  which  is  the  greatest  wickedness  in  them  to 
ince  manv  of  the  chiefest  of  themselves  have, 
r  hands,  testified  to  the  most  high  God,  sworn 
dit. 

rcr,  their  great  disaffection  to  the  settlement 
u,  and  so  their  future  breach  of  covenant,  doth 
y  appear  by  their  strong  oppositions  to  Pres- 
govemment,  (the  hedge  and  bulwark  of  fe- 
hilst  they  express  their  hatred  to  it  more  than 
»rst  of  errours,  by  excluding  it  under  the  name 
jUion;  when  they  embrace  even  Paganism 
lism  in  the  arms  of  toleration.  Not  to  speak 
Lspersions  upon  it,  and  the  assertors  thereof,  as 
tian  and  popish,  though  they  have  deeply 
»  maintain  the  same  government  in  the  first 
r  the  covenant,  as  it  is  established  in  the  church 
ind,  which  they  now  so  despitefully  blaspheme. 
;,  it  14  more  than  manifest,  that  they  seek  not 
lication,  but  the  extirpation  of  laws  and  liber- 
appears  by  their  seizing  on  the  person  of  the 
ad  at  their  pleasures  removing  him  from  place 


to  place,  not  only  without  the  consent,  but  (if  we  mis- 
take not)  against  a  direct  ordinance  of  parliament: 
their  violent  surprising,  imprisoning,  and  secluding 
many  of  the  most  worthy  members  of  the  honourable 
bouse  of  commons,  directly  against  a  declared  privilege 
of  parliament,  (an  action  certainly  without  parallel  in 
any  age,)  and  their  purposes  of  abolishing  parliamentary 
power  for  the  future,  and  establishing  of  a  represent- 
ative (as  they  call  it)  instead  thereof  Neither  bath 
their  fury  staid  here,  but  without  all  rule  or  example, 
being  but  private  men,  they  have  proceeded  to  the  trial 
of  the  king,  against  both  interest  and  protestation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  the  former  public  decla- 
rations of  both  kingdoms,  (besides  the  violent  haste,  re- 
jecting the  hearing  of  any  defences,)  with  cruel  hands 
have  put  him  to  death ;  an  act  so  horrible,  as  no  history, 
divine  or  human,  hath  laid  a  precedent  of  the  like. 

These  and  many  other  their  detestable  insolencies 
may  abundantly  convince  every  unbiassed  judgment, 
that  the  present  practice  of  the  sectaries  and  their  abet- 
tors do  directly  overturn  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdoms,  root  out  lawful  and  supreme  magistracy, 
(the  just  privileges  whereof  we  have  sworn  to  main- 
tain,) and  introduce  a  fearful  confusion  and  lawless 
anarchy. 

The  Spirit  of  God  by  Solomon  tells  us,  Prov.  xxx. 
21,  That  a  servant  to  reign,  is  one  of  the  four  things 
for  which  the  earth  is  disquieted,  and  which  it  cannot 
bear :  we  wonder  nothing,  that  the  earth  is  disquieted 
for  these  things ;  but  we  wonder  greatly,  if  the  earth 
can  bear  them.  And  albeit  the  Lord  so  permit,  that 
folly  be  set  in  great  dignity,  and  they  which  sit  in  low 
place;  "  that  servants  ride  upon  horses,  and  princes 
walk  as  servants  upon  the  earth,"  Eccles.  x.  ver.  6,  7, 
yet  the  same  wise  man  saith,  Prov.  xix,  "  Delight  is 
not  seemly  for  a  fool,  much  less  for  a  servant  to  have 
rule  over  princes." 

When  we  consider  these  things,  we  cannot  but  de- 
clare and  manifest  our  utter  dislike  and  detestation  of 
such  unwarrantable  practices,  directly  subverting  our 
covenant,  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.  And  as  watch- 
men in  Sion,  warn  all  the  lovers  of  truth  and  well- 
affectcd  to  the  covenant,  carefully  to  avoid  compliance 
with,  or  not  bearing  witness  against,  horrid  insolencies, 
lest  partaking  with  them  in  their  sins,  they  also  be 
partakers  of  their  plagues.  Therefore  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  we  earnestly  intreat,  and  in  the  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ  (whose  servants  we  are)  charge  and  obtest 
all,  who  resolve  to  adhere  unto  truth  and  the  covenant, 
diligently  to  observe,  and  conscientiously  to  perform, 
these  following  duties. 

First,  That,  according  to  our  solemn  covenant,  every 
one  study  more  the  power  of  godliness  and  personal 
reformation  of  themselves  and  families ;  because,  for 
the  great  breach  of  this  part  of  the  covenant,  God  is 
highly  offended  with  these  lands,  and  justly  provoked 
to  permit  men  to  be  the  instruments  of  our  misery  and 
afflictions. 

Secondly,  That  every  one  in  their  station  and  calling 
earnestly  contend  for  the  faith,  which  was  once  de« 
livered  to  the  saints,  Jude  3.    And  seek  to  have  their 
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hearts  established  with  grace,  that  they  be  not  unstable 
and  wavering',  carried  aliout  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine ;  but  that  they  receive  the  truth  in  love,  avoiding 
the  company  of  such  as  withdraw  from  and  vilify  the 
public  ordinances ;  speak  evil  of  church-gt>vemment; 
invent  damnable  errours,  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  a  g^pel-way  and  new  light ;  and  highly  extol  the 
persons  and  courses  of  notorious  sectaries,  lest  God  give 
them  over  to  strong  delusions  (the  plague  of  these 
times)  that  they  may  believe  lies,  and  be  damned. 

Thirdly,  That  they  would  not  be  drawn  by  counsel, 
command,  or  example,  to  shake  off  the  ancient  and 
fundamental  government  of  these  kingdoms  by  king 
and  parliament,  which  we  are  so  deeply  engaged  to 
preserve  by  our  solemn  covenant,  as  they  would  not  be 
found  guilty  of  the  great  evil  of  these  times,  (condemn- 
ed by  the  Holy  Ghost,)  the  despising  of  dominion  and 
speaking  evil  of  dignities. 

Fourthly,  That  they  do  cordially  endeavour  the  pre- 
servation of  the  union  amongst  the  well-aifected  in  the 
kingdoms,  not  being  swayed  by  any  national  respect : 
remembering  that  part  of  the  covenant;  '*  that  we  shall 
not  suffer  ourselves  directly  nor  indirectly,  by  what- 


soever combination,  persaasioD,  or  tenovr^  lo  be  di 
or  withdrawn  from  this  blessed  uaioa  and  eoi 


tion." 

And  Finally,  Albeit  there  be  more  present  h 
from  the  power  of  sectaries,  (as  were  from  malig 
the  last  year,)  yet  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  evi 
poses  of  malignants,  even  at  this  time,  in  all  the 
doms,  and  particularly  in  this ;  and  for  this  caa 
exhort  every  one  with  equal  watchfulness  to 
themselves  free  from  associating  with  soch,  or 
swerving  in  their  judgments  to  malignant  prind 
and  to  avoid  all  such  persons  as  hare  been  ftoi 
beginning  known  opposers  of  reformation,  refnsi 
the  covenant,  combining  themselTes  with  papisH 
other  notorious  malignants,  especially  such  who 
been  chief  promoters  of  the  late  eng^agement  ag 
England,  calumniators  of  the  work  of  reformatii] 
reputing  the  miseries  of  the  present  times  unto  tb 
vancers  thereof;  and  that  their  just  hatred  to  sect 
incline  not  their  minds  to  favour  malignants,  < 
think,  that,  because  of  the  power  of  sectaries,  the  ( 
of  God  needs  the  more  to  fear  the  enmity,  or  to  s 
in  need  of  the  help,  of  malignants. 
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UPON   THE    ARTICLES  OF  PEACE 


WITH  THE  IRISH  REBELS.  ON  THE  LETTER  OF  ORMOND  TO  COLONEL  JONES.  AND  THE 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PRESBYTERY  AT  BELFAST. 


Although  it  be  a  maxim  much  agreeable  to  wis- 
dom, that  just  deeds  are  the  best  answer  to  injurious 
wonis ;  and  actions  of  whatever  sort,  their  own  plain- 
est interpreters;  yet  since  our  enemies  can  find  the 
leisure  both  ways  to  offend  us,  it  will  be  requisite,  we 
should  be  found  in  neither  of  those  ways  neglectful  of 
our  just  defence :  to  let  tbcm  know,  that  sincere  and 
upright  intentions  can  certainly  with  as  much  ease  de- 
liver themselves  into  words  as  into  deeds. 

Having  therefore  seen  of  late  those  articles  of  peace 
gfrsnted  to  the  papist  rebels  of  Ireland,  as  special  graces 
and  favours  from  the  late  king,  in  reward,  most  likely, 
of  their  work  done,  and  in  bis  name  and  authority  con- 
firmed and  ratified  by  James  earl  of  Ormond  ;  together 
with  his  letter  to  Colonel  Jones,  governor  of  Dublin, 
full  4}f  contumely  and  dishonour,  both  to  the  parliament 
and  army  :  and  on  the  other  side,  an  insolent  and  se- 
ditious representation  from  the  Scots  presbytery  at 
Belfast  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  no  less  dishonourable 
to  tlic  state,  and  much  about  the  same  time  brou;;ht 
hither :  there  will  be  needful  as  to  the  same  slanderous 
aspersions  but  one  and  the  same  vindication  against  i 
them  both.  Nor  can  we  sever  them  in  our  notice  and  I 
resentment,  tliough  one  part  entitled  a  presbytery,  and 


would  be  thought  a  protestant  assembly,  since 
own  unexampled  virulence  hath  wrapt  them  intc 
same  guilt,  made  them  accomplices  and  assistan 
the  abhorred  Irish  rebels,  and  with  them  at  prese 
advance  the  same  interest :  if  we  consider  both 
calumnies,  their  hatred,  and  the  pretended  reaso 
their  hatred  to  be  the  same ;  the  time  also  an^ 
place  concurring,  as  that  there  lacks  nothing  hot  i 
formal  words,  which  may  be  easily  dissembled,  to  i 
the  perfectest  conjunction ;  and  between  them  tod 
that  island. 

As  for  these  articles  of  peace  made  with  those  i 
man  rebels  and  papists  of  Ireland  by  the  late  kin 
one  of  bis  last  masterpieces,  we  may  be  con6d 
persuaded,  that  no  true-born  Englishman  can  so  i 
as  barely  read  them  without  indignation  and  dis 
that  those  bloody  rebels,  and  so  proclaimed  and  ju 
of  bv  the  kinsr  himself,  after  the  merciless  and  bah 
massacre  of  so  many  thousand  English,  (who  had 
their  ri^^bt  and  title  to  that  countrv  with  such  te 
noss  and  moderation,  and  might  otherwise  havesa 
themselves  with  case  against  their  treachery,)  si 
be  now  graced  and  rewarded  with  such  freedonu 
enlargements,  as  none  of  their  ancestors  could 
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it  hj  their  best  obedience,  which  at  best  was  always 
tieadieroas;  to  be  enfranchised  with  full  liberty  equal 
to  their  conqaerors,  whom  the  just  revenge  of  ancient 
piracies,  cruel  captivities,  and  the  causeless  infestation 
of  oar  coast,  had  warrantably  called  over,  and  the  long* 
prescription  of  many  hundred  years;  besides  what 
other  titles  are  acknowledged  by  their  own  Irish  par- 
fiament,  had  fixed  and  seated  in  that  soil  with  as  good 
t  right  as  the  merest  natives. 

These,  therefore,  by  their  own  foregoing  demerits 
nd  proTocations  justly  made  our  vassals,  are  by  tlie 
hst  article  of  this  peace  advanced  to  a  condition  of 
fisedom  soperior  to  what  any  English  protestants  durst 
We  demanded.     For  what  else  can  be  the  meaning 
to  discharge  them  the  common  oath  of  supremacy,  es- 
pecially being  papists,  (for  whom  principally  that  oath 
was  intended,)  hut  either  to  resign  them  the  more  into 
their  own  power,  or  to  set  a  mark  of  dishonour  upon 
the  British  loyalty ;  by  trusting  Irish  rebels  for  one 
mgle  oath  of  allegiance,  as  much  as  all  his  subjects  of 
Britain  for  the  double  swearing  both  of  allegiance  and 
■piemacy? 

The  second  article  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  an  Irish 

IW^ment  to  repeal,  or  to  suspend,  if  they  think  con- 

ircnient,  the  act  usually  called  Poyning's  Act,  which 

vas  the  main,  and  yet  the  ci vilest  and  most  moderate, 

■dmowledgment  imposed  of  their  dependance  on  the 

crown  of  England ;  whereby  no  parliament  could  be 

tnunoned  there,  no  bill  be  passed,  but  what  was  first 

to  he  transmitted  and  allowed  under  the  great  seal  of 

Eagland.     The  recalling  of  which  act  tends  openly  to 

■vest  them  with  a  law-giving  power  of  their  own,  en- 

aUesthem  by  degrees  to  throw  of  all  subjection  to  this 

mlm,  and  renders  them  (who  by  their  endless  treasons 

nd  revolts  have  deserved  to  hold  no  parliament  at  all, 

hot  to  be  governed  by  edicts  and  garrisons)  as  absolute 

aai  sapreme  in  that  assembly,  as  the  people  of  £iig- 

Ind  in  their  own  land.     And  the  twelfth  article  grants 

fhea  in  express  words,  that  the  Irish  parliament  shall 

ke  ao  more  dependent  on  the  parliament  of  England, 

Aaa  the  Irish  themselves  shall  declare  agreeable  to  the 

kvB  of  Ireland. 

The  two  and  twentieth  article,  more  ridiculous  than 
dni^rous,  coming  especially  from  such  a  serious  knot 
if  loids  and  prditicians,  obtains,  that  those  acts  pruhihit- 
iig  to  plow  with  horses  by  the  tail,  and  burn  oats  in  the 
rtnw,  be  repealed ;  enough,  if  nothing  else,  to  decLire 
B  them  a  disposition  not  only  sottish,  but  indocihlc, 
aai  averse  from  all  civility  and  amendment:  and  what 
hopes  they  give  for  the  future,  who,  rejecting  the  in- 
gamity  of  all  other  nations  to  improve  and  wax  more 
dvfl  by  a  civilizing  conquest,  though  all  these  many 
yean  better  shewn  and  taught,  prefer  their  own  absurd 
nd  savage  customs  before  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dcner  of  reason  and  demonstration :  a  testimony  of 
ihcir  true  barbarism  and  obdurate  wilfulness,  to  be  ex- 
pected no  le»  in  other  matters  of  greatest  moment. 

VetMwh  as  these,  and  thus  affected,  the  ninth  article 

CBSnnta  with  the  militia ;  a  trust  which  the  king  swore 

hy  God  at  Newmarket  he  would  not  commit  to  his  par- 

^      Biacvt  of  England,  no,  not  for  an  hour.    And  well  de- 


clares tlie  confidence  he  had  in  Irish  rebels,  more  than 
in  his  loyalest  subjects.  He  grants  them  moreover, 
till  the  performance  of  all  these  articles,  that  fifteen 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse 
shall  remain  a  standing  army  of  papists  at  the  beck 
and  command  of  Dillon,  Muskerry,  and  other  arch- 
rebels,  with  power  also  of  adding  to  that  number  as 
they  shall  see  cause.  And  by  other  articles  allows 
them  the  constituting  of  magistrates  and  judges  in  all 
causes,  whom  they  think  fit :  and  till  a  settlement  to 
their  own  minds,  the  possession  of  all  those  towns  and 
countries  within  their  new  quarters,  being  little  less 
than  all  the  island,  besides  what  their  cruelty  hath  dis- 
peopled and  laid  waste.  And  lastly,  the  whole  manag- 
ing both  of  peace  and  war  is  committed  to  papists, 
and  the  chief  leaders  of  that  rebellion. 

Now  let  all  men  judge  what  this  wants  of  utter 
alienating  and  acquitting  the  whole  province  of  Ire- 
land from  all  true  fealty  and  obedience  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  England.  Which  act  of  any  king 
against  the  consent  of  his  parliament,  though  no  other 
crime  were  laid  against  him,  might  of  itself  strongly 
conduce  to  the  disenthroning  him  of  all.  In  France, 
Henry  the  Third,  demanding  leave  in  greatest  exigen- 
cies to  make  sale  of  some  crown-lands  only,  and  that  to 
his  subjects,  was  answered  by  the  parliament  then  at 
Blois,  that  a  king  in  no  case,  though  of  extremest  ne- 
cessity, might  alienate  the  patrimony  of  his  crown, 
whereof  he  is  but  only  usufructuary,  as  civilians  term 
it,  the  propriety  remaining  ever  to  the  kingdom,  not  to 
the  king.  And  in  our  own  nation,  King  John,  for  re- 
signing, though  unwillingly,  his  crown  to  the  pope's 
legate,  with  little  more  hazard  to  his  kingdom  than 
the  payment  of  one  thousand  marks,  and  the  unsightli- 
ness  of  such  a  ceremony,  was  deposed  by  his  barons, 
and  Lewis,  the  French  king's  son,  elected  in  his  room. 
And  to  have  carried  only  the  jewels,  plate,  and  trea- 
sure into  Ireland,  without  consent  of  the  nobility,  was 
one  of  those  impeachments,  that  condemned  Richard 
the  Second  to  lose  his  crown. 

But  how  petty  a  crime  this  will  seem  to  the  alienat- 
ing of  a  whole  kingdom,  which  in  these  articles  of  peace 
wc  see  as  good  as  done  by  the  late  king,  not  to  friends 
but  to  mortal  enemies,  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
interests  and  ends,  wholly  separate  from  the  people's 
good,  may  without  aggravation  be  easily  conceived. 
Nay,  by  the  covenant  itself,  since  that  so  eavillonsly  is 
urged  against  us,  we  are  enjoined  in  the  fourth  article, 
with  all  faithfulness  to  endeavour  the  bringing  all 
such  to  public  trial  and  condign  punishment,  <as  shall 
divide  one  kingdom  from  another.  And  what  greater 
dividing  than  by  a  pernicious  and  hostile  peace,  to 
disalliegc  a  whole  feudary  kingdom  from  the  ancient 
dominion  of  England  ?  Exception  we  find  there  of  no 
person  whatsoever;  and  if  the  king,  who  hath  actually 
done  this,  or  any  for  him,  claim  a  privilege  above  jus- 
tice, it  is  again  demanded  by  what  express  law  either 
of  God  or  man,  and  why  he  whose  office  is  to  execute 
law' and  justice  upon  all  others,  should  set  himself  like 
a  demigod  in  lawless  and  unbounded  anarchy  ;  refus- 
ing to  be  accountable  for  that  authority  over  men  na- 
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tiirally  his  equals,  which  God  himself  without  a  reason 
l^iveii  iH  not  wont  to  exercise  over  his  creatures  ?  And 
if  God«  the  nearer  to  be  acquainted  with  mankind  and 
his  frailties,  and  to  become  our  priest,  made  himself  a 
man,  and  subject  to  the  law,  we  gladly  would  be  in- 
structed, why  any  mortal  man,  for  the  good  and  wel- 
fare of  his  brethren  being  made  a  king,  should  by  a 
clean  contrary  motion  make  himself  a  god,  exalted 
above  law ;  the  readiest  way  to  become  utterly  unsen- 
sible, both  of  his  human  condition,  and  his  own  duty. 

And  how  securely,  how  smoothly,  with  how  little 
touch  or  sense  of  any  commiseration,  either  princely  or 
so  much  as  human,  he  hath  sold  away  that  justice  so 
oft  demanded,  and  so  oft  by  himself  acknowledged  to 
be  due,  for  the  blood  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
of  his  subjects,  that  never  hurt  him,  never  disobeyed 
him,  assassinated  and  cut  in  pieces  by  those  Irish  bar- 
barians, to  give  the  first  promoting,  as  is  more  than 
thou^fht,  to  his  own  tynmnical  desiufiis  in  England, 
will  appear  by  the  eighteenth  article  of  his  peace ; 
wherein,  without  the  least  regard  of  justice  to  avenge 
the  dead,  while  he  thirsts  to  be  avenged  upon  the  li%'ing, 
to  all  the  murders,  massacres,  treasons,  piracieSi  from 
the  verv  fatal  dav,  wherein  that  rebellion  first  broke 
out,  he  grants  an  act  of  oblivion.  If  this  can  be  justi- 
fied, or  not  punished  in  whomsoever,  while  there  is  any 
faith,  any  religion,  any  justice  upon  earth,  there  can 
no  reason  be  alleged,  why  all  things  are  not  left  to  con- 
fusion. And  thus  much  be  observed  in  hnef  concern- 
ing these  articles  of  pence  made  by  the  late  king  with 
his  Irish  rebels. 

The  letter  of  Ormond  sent  to  Colonel  Jones,  gover- 
nor of  Dublin,  attempting  his  fidelity,  which  the  dis- 
cretion and  true  worth  of  that  gentleman  hath  so  well 
answered  and  repulsed,  had  passed  liere  without  men- 
tion, hut  that  the  other  part  of  it,  not  C(»nteiit  to  do  the 
errand  of  treason,  roves  into  a  huig  digression  of  evil 
and  reproachful  language  to  the  parliament  and  army 
of  England,  which  though  not  worth  their  noliee,  as 
from  a  crew  of  rebels  whose  inhumanities  are  long 
since  berome  the  horrour  and  execrati(Ui  of  all  that  hear 
them,  yet  in  the  pursuance  of  a  irood  endeavour,  to 
give  the  world  .ill  due  satisfaction  of  the  present  doings, 
no  opportunity  shall  he  omitted. 

He  .lecuses  first,  **  That  we  are  the  suhverlers  of  re- 
ligion, the  protectors  and  inviters  not  only  of  all  false 
ones,  but  of  irreligion  and  atheism."  An  accusation 
that  no  man  living  could  more  unjustly  use  than  our 
accuser  hinis(>lf;  and  which,  without  a  strange  besot- 
ted ness,  lie  could  not  expect  but  to  be  retorted  upon 
his  own  head.  All  men,  who  are  true  protestants,  of 
which  number  lie  gives  out  to  he  one.  know  not  a  mr)re 
immediate  and  killing  snhverter  of  all  true  n-liirion 
than  Antichrist,  wiiotn  tlirv  tr(^>i]erallv  ht-Iievi*  to  he  the 
pope  and  chureh  of  Ro:i.e;  he  llieniorr,  who  makes 
jieace  with  this  grand  fnemy  and  persecutor  of  the  true 
church,  he  who  joins  with  him,  strengthens  him,  gi^es 
him  root  to  grow  up  and  spnad  his  poison,  removin«ir 
all  opposition  againi>t  him,  granting  him  schools,  ab- 
beys, and  revenues,  garrisims,  towns,  fortrL^sses,  as  in 
so  many  of  tho^e  articles  may  be  seen,  he  of  all  ])rotcs- 


tants  may  be  called  most  justly  the  subrerter  of  trae 
religion,  the  pmtector  and   inviter  of  irrellgion  and 
atheism,  whether  it  be  Ormond  or  bis  master.     And  if 
it  can  be  no  way  proved,  that  the  parliament  katk 
countenanced  poper)'  or  papists,  hut  have  every  whoe 
broken  their  temporal  power,  thrown  down  their  pub- 
lic superstitions,  and  confined  them  to  the  bare  enjoy- 
ment of  that  which  is  not  in  our  reach,  their  con- 
sciences ;  if  they  have  encouraged  all  true  minhKen  of 
the  gospel,  that  is  to  say,  afiforded  them  favour  and  pro- 
tection in  all  places  where  they  preached,  and  altbongh 
they  think  not  money  or  stipend  to  be  the  best  en- 
couragement of  a  true  pastor,  yet  therein  also  have  nol 
been  wanting  nor  intend  to  be,  they  doubt  not  then  to 
affirm  themselves,  not  the  subvertcrs,  but  the  main- 
tainers  and  defenders,  of  true  religion ;  which  of  itKlf 
and  by  consequence  is  the  surest  and  the  strongest  sab- 
ver^iion,  not  only  of  all  false  ones,  but  of  irreli^on  and 
atheism.     For  ''  the  weapons  of  that  warfare,"  as  the 
apostle  testifies,  who  best  knew,  "  are  not  carnal,  bit 
mighty  through  God  to  the  palling  down  of 
holds,  and  all  reasonings,  and  every  high  thing 
ed  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  surprising  evcrf 
thought  unto  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  easily 
venging  all  disobedience,"  2  Cor.  x.  What  minister  i 
clergyman,  that  cither  understood  his  high  calling,! 
sought  not  to  erect  a  secular  and  carnal  tvrannr  ovi 
spiritual  things,  would  neglect  this  ample  and  sul 
power  conferred  upon  him,  and  come  a  begging  to  i 
weak  hand  of  magistracy  for  that  kind  of  aid  whii 
the  magistrate  hath  no  commission  to  aflfurd  him, 
in  the  way  he  seeks  it  hath  been  always  fouud  he]| 
and  unpn)fi table.    Neither  is  it  unknown,  or  by 
men  unobserved,  that  the  church  began  then  most 
parently  to  degenerate,  and  go  to  ruin,  when  she 
rowed  oi'  the  civil  power  more  than  fair  encourage^ 
and  protection ;  more  than  which  Christ  himsell 
his  apostles  never  required.     To  say  therefore,  ibb- 
protect  and  invite  all  false  religions,  with  irrel 
also  and  atheism,  because  we  lend  not,  or  rathe 
a})ply  not,  the  temporal  power  to  help  oat,  thoi 
vain,  the  sloth,  the  spleen,  the  insufficiency  of  cl 
men,  in  the  execution  of  »piritual  discipline  ov< 
within  their  charge,  or  those  without,  is  an  impi 
that  may  be  laid  as  well  upon  the  best  reguh 
and  govennnents  through  the  world:  who  bar- 
so  prudent  as  never  to  emjtloy  the  civil  sword 
than  the  edge  of  it  could  rearh,  that  is,  to  civil  tr^-tRnca 

m 

only;  proving  always  against  objects  that  w^^-TO  f*" 
ritual  a  ridiculous  weapon.  Our  protection  tfc^*"'*'*'* 
to  men  in  civil  matters  unr)frcnsive  we  canno'^      Jcfl/J 

■ 

tlitir  consciences  we  leave,  as  not  within  oar~  c^Jf^^ 
zance,toiI)oi»ri>iM  r  cure  of  instruction, pravin:rf^  -tr  IP** 
Nevertheless,  if  any  he  found  among  us  declar^t-"^  *^ 
i^ts,  niuIiciouN  enemies  of  God,  and  of  Christ:  «.*'*"  f*^ 
lianient,  1  think,  professes  not  to  tolerate  si**-'"' 


witii  all  befitting  eiideavoui's  to  suppress  them- 
ways  to  protect  n(»ne  that  in  a  larger  way  mar 


^  tils' 

of  irrel igitju  and  atheism,  may  perhaps  be  tft»^     ^t 
way  to  exclude  none  sooner  out  of  protccli*:^''*    , 
tho'jc  themselves  that  most  accuse  it  to  be  so  — ^•■^ 
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olbefi.     LasUj,  that  we  invite  such  as  these,  or  en- 
coarmg«  them,  is  a  mere  slander  witliout  proof. 

He  tells  OS  next,  that  they  have  murdered  the  king. 
And  tfaej  denj  not  to  have  justly  and  undauntedly,  as 
became  the  parliament  of  England,  for  more  hlood- 
sbed  and  other  heinous  crimes  than  ever  king  of  this 
land  was  guUtj  of,  after  open  trial,  punished  him  with 
death.  A  matter,  which  to  men,  whose  serious  con- 
iideration  thereof  hath  left  no  certain  precept  or  exam- 
ple ondebated,  is  so  far  from  giving  offence,  that  we 
iBplore  and  beseech  the  Divine  Majesty  so  to  uphold 
ad  sopport  their  spirits  with  like  fortitude  and  mag- 
naimitj,  that  all  their  ensuing  actions  may  correspond 
ad  prove  worthy  that  impartial  and  noble  piece  of 
jntice,  wherein  the  band  of  God  appeared  so  evidently 
m  WW  side.  We  shall  not  then  need  to  fear,  what 
ill  the  rout  and  faction  of  men  basely  principled  can 
h  against  as. 

The  end  of  our  proceedings,  which  he  takes  upon 
)im  to  bare  discovered,  '*  the  changing  forsooth  of 
■anarchy  into  anarchy,"  sounds  so  like  the  smattering 
tf  lome  raw  politician,  and  the  overworn  objection  of 
mry  trivial  talker,  that  we  leave  him  in  the  number. 
Wt  seeing  in  that  which  follows  he  contains  not  him- 
ittibnt,  contrary  to  what  a  gentleman  should  know 
tf  ovilitj,  proceeds  to  the  contemptuous  naming  of  a 
whose  valour  and  high  merit  many  enemies 
tnoUeihtnhiroself  have  both  honoured  and  feared; 
^^■mbisgrood  name  and  reputation,  of  whose  ser- 
"VitetbeconiiDonwcaltb  receives  so  ample  satisfaction, 
^WHweredin  his  behalf,  that  Cromwell,  whom  he 
'  with  a  name  of  scorn,  hath  done  in  few  years 
oomoX  and  remarkable  deeds,  whereon  to  found 
in  his  house,  though  it  were  wanting,  and 
H*r*^  renown  to  ]K>sterity,  than  Ormond  and  all 
■itaeotors  put  together  can  shew  from  any  record 
■■»  Irish  exploits,  the  widest  scene  of  their  fclory. 
«pa»e8  on  his  groundless  objecturcs,  that  the  aim 
*•  parliament  may  be  perhaps  to  set  up  first  an 
*«^«  kiflgrdom,  and  after  that  a  perfect  Turkish 
v^^My.  Of  the  former  we  suppose  the  late  act  against 
■"f*;  will  suffice  to  acquit  them.  Of  the  latter 
■■""J  there  needed  no  other  pattern  than  that  ty- 
^Jt  which  was  so  long  modelling  by  the  late  king 
'■'*'«  with  Strafford,  and  that  archprelate  of  Canter- 
y>  "B  chief  instruments ;  whose  designs  God  hath 
_y^'  Neither  is  it  any  new  project  of  the  mon- 
J^j  Mm  their  courtiers  in  these  days,  though 
y***^  they  would  be  thought,  to  endeavour  the 
T"^*"?  of  a  plain  Turkish  tyraimy.  Witness 
^^'WJftiltation  had  in  the  court  of  France  under 
^  iXth  at  Blois,  wherein  Poncet,  a  certain 
|r/J'"^^fi  brought  in  secretly  by  the  chancellor 
*/j*^  niany  praises  of  the  Ottoman  govcrn- 
P'oposes  means  and  ways  at  large,  in  presence  of 
.^»  the  queen  regent,  and  Anjou  the  king's  bro- 
-lJ.^*  with  best  expedition  and  least  noise  the 
*/*  tyninij  inigrljt  be  set  up  in  France.  It  ap- 
y^  ''^fcrc,  that  the  design  of  hringing  in  that 
/™"v'*t  monarchical  design,  and  not  of  those  who 
^»ed  monarchy. 


I 


As  for  parliaments  by  three  estates,  we  know,  that  a 
parliament  signifies  no  more  than  the  supreme  and  ge- 
neral council  of  a  nation,  consisting  of  whomsoever 
chosen  and  assembled  for  the  public  good ;  which  was 
ever  practised,  and  in  all  sorts  of  government,  before 
the  word  parliament,  or  the  formality,  or  the  possibi- 
lity of  those  three  estates,  or  such  a  thing  as  a  titular 
monarchy,  had  either  name  or  being  in  the  world.  The 
original  of  all  which  we  could  produce  to  he  far  newer 
than  those  "  all  ages"  which  he  vaunts  of,  and  by  such 
first  invented  and  contrived,  whose  authority,  though 
it  were  Charles  Martel,  stands  not  so  high  in  our  re- 
pute, either  for  himself,  or  the  age  he  lived  in,  but  that 
with  as  good  warrant  we  may  recede  from  what  he 
ordained,  as  he  onlain  what  before  was  not. 

But  whereas  besides  he  is  bold  to  allege,  that  of  the 
three  estates  there  remains  only  a  small  number,  and 
they  the  *'  dregs  and  scum  of  the  house  of  commons  ;'* 
this  reproach,  and  in  the  mouth  of  an  Irishman,  con- 
cerns not  them  only ;  but  redounds  to  apparent  dis- 
honour of  the  whole  English  nation.  Doubtless  there 
must  be  thought  a  great  scarcity  in  England  of  persons 
honourable  and  deserving,  or  else  of  judgment,  or  so 
much  as  honesty  in  the  people,  if  those,  whom  they 
esteem  worthy  to  sit  in  parliament,  be  no  better  than 
scum  and  dregs  in  the  Irish  dialect.  But  of  such  like 
stuff  we  meet  not  any  where  with  more  excrescence 
than  in  his  own  lavish  pen;  which  feeling  itself  loose 
without  the  reins  of  discretion,  rambles  for  the  most 
part  beyond  all  sobeniess  and  civility.  In  which  tor- 
rent he  goes  on  negociating  and  cheapening  the  loy- 
alty of  our  faithful  governor  of  Dublin,  as  if  the  known 
and  tried  constancy  of  that  valiant  gentleman  were  to 
be  bought  with  court  fumes. 

He  lays  before  him,  that  "there  remains  now  no 
other  liberty  in  the  subject,  but  to  profess  blasphemous 
opinions,  to  revile  and  tread  under  foot  magistracy,  to 
murder  magistrates,  to  oppress  and  undo  all  that  are 
not  likc-mindcd  with  us."  Forgetting  in  the  mean 
while  himself  to  be  in  the  head  of  a  mixed  rabble,  part 
papists,  part  fugitives,  and  part  savages,  guilty  in  the 
hitrhcst  (leffrce  of  all  these  crimes.  What  more  bias- 
phemous,  not  opinion,  but  whole  religion,  than  popery, 
plunged  into  idolatrous  and  ceremonial  superstition,  the 
very  death  of  all  true  religion;  figured  to  us  by  the 
Scripture  itself  in  the  shape  of  that  beast,  full  of  the 
names  of  blasphemy,  which  we  mention  to  hira  as  to 
one  that  would  be  counted  protcstant,  and  had  his 
breeding  in  the  house  of  a  bishop.^  And  who  are  those 
that  have  trod  under  foot  magistnicy,  murdered  magis- 
trates, oppressed  and  undone  all  that  sided  not  with 
them,  but  the  Irish  rebels,  in  that  horrible  conspiracy, 
for  which  Ormond  himself  hath  either  been  or  seemed 
to  be  their  enemy,  though  now  their  ringleader  ?  And 
let  him  ask  the  Jesuits  about  him,  whether  it  be  not 
tlieir  known  doctrine  and  also  practice,  not  by  fair  and 
due  process  of  justice  to  punish  kings  and  magistrates, 
which  we  disavow  not,  but  to  murtler  them  in  the  basest 
and  most  assassinous  manner,  if  their  church  interest 
so  recpiirf'.  There  will  not  need  more  words  t(»  this 
windy  railer,  convicted   openly    of  all    those  rrinies, 
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which  he  to  confidently,  and  yet  falsely,  charge  upon 
others. 

We  have  now  to  deal,  thouf^h  in  the  same  country, 
with  another  sort  of  adversaries,  in  shew  far  different, 
in  substance  mnchwhat  the  same.  These  write  them- 
selves the  presbytery  of  Belfast,  a  place  better  known 
by  the  name  of  a  late  barony,  than  by  the  fame  of 
these  men's  doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  deeds :  whose 
obscurity  till  now  never  came  to  our  hearing*.  And 
surely  we  should  think  this  their  representment  far  be- 
neath considerable,  who  have  neg-lected  and  passed 
over  the  like  unadvisedness  of  their  fellows  in  other 
places  more  near  us,  were  it  not  to  observe  in  some  par- 
ticulars the  sympathy,  good  intelligence,  and  joint  pace 
which  they  gt>  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  with  their  co- 
partning  rebels  in  the  souUj,  driving  on  tiie  same  in- 
terest to  lose  us  that  kingdom,  that  they  may  gain  it 
themselves,  or  at  least  share  in  the  spoil :  though  the 
other  be  open  enemies,  these  pretended  brethren. 

The  introduction  of  their  manifesto  out  of  doubt  must 
be  zealous;  **  Their  duty,"  they  say,  'Mo  God  and  his 
people,  over  whom  he  hath  made  them  overseers,  and 
for  whom  they  must  give  account."  What  mean  these 
men  ?  Is  the  presbytery  of  Belfast,  a  small  town  in 
Ulster,  of  so  large  extent,  that  their  voices  cannot  serve 
to  teach  duties  in  the  congregation  which  they  oversee, 
without  spreading  and  divulging  to  all  parts,  far  be- 
yond the  dioccss  of  Patrick  or  Columba,  their  written 
representation,  under  the  subtle  pretence  of  feeding 
their  own  flock  ?  Or  do  they  tliink  to  oversee,  or  un- 
dertake to  give  an  account  fur,  all  to  whom  their  paper 
sends  greeting?  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus 
thinks  it  sufficient  to  give  charge,  **  That  they  take 
heed  to  themselves,  and  to  the  flock  over  which  they 
were  made  overseers,"  beyond  those  bounds  he  enlarges 
not  their  commission.  And  surely  when  we  put  down 
bishops  and  put  up  presbyters,  which  the  most  of  them 
have  made  use  of  to  enrich  and  exalt  themselves,  and 
turn  the  first  heel  against  their  benefactors,  we  did  not 
think,  that  one  classic  fraternity,  so  obscure  and  so  re- 
mote, should  involve  us  and  all  state-affairs  within  the 
censure  and  jurisdiction  of  Belfast,  upon  pretence  of 
overseeing  their  own  charge. 

We  very  well  know,  that  church-censures  are  limited 
to  church-matters,  and  these  within  the  compass  of  their 
own  province,  or  to  say  more  truly,  of  their  own  con- 
gregation ;  that  affairs  of  state  are  not  for  their  meddling, 
as  we  could  urge  even  from  their  own  invectives  and 
protestations  against  the  bishops,  wherein  they  tell 
them  with  much  fervency,  that  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
neither  by  that  function,  nor  any  other  which  thev 
ought  accept,  have  the  least  warrant  to  be  pragmatical 
in  the  state. 

And  surely  in  vain  were  bishops  for  these  and  other 
causes  forbid  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  house,  if  these  men 
out  of  the  house,  and  uithoiit  vote,  shall  claim  and  be 
permitted  more  licence  on  their  preshy tonal  stools,  to 
breed  continual  distiirbjiuce  by  interposing  in  the  com- 
monwealth. But  seeing  that  now,  since  their  heaving 
out  the  prelates  to  heave  in  themselves,  they  devise  new 
ways  to  bring  both  ends  together,  which  will  never 


meet ;  that  is  to  say,  their  former  docti 
present  doings,  as  ^  that  they  cannot  ebi 
Urates  and  subjects  their  duty,  and  that 
sides  a  right  themselves  to  speak  as  n 
commonwealth  :"  let  them  know,  that  t 
difference  between  the  general  exhorta^ 
and  obedience,  which  in  this  point  is  the  i 
duty,  and  the  state-disputes  wherein  i 
grown  such  busy-bodies,  to  preach  of  ti 
and  alterations  in  government :  more  thi 
himself,  or  any  of  his  apostles,  ever  too 
though  the  title  both  of  Caesar  and  of  H( 
they  did  in  matters  of  state,  might  have 
controversy  enough. 

Next,  for  their  civil  capacities,  we  i 
pulpits  and  church-assemblies,  whethe; 
provincial,  never  were  intended  or  alh 
magistrates,  no,  nor  by  him  that  sent  the 
such  purposes,  but  that  as  members  of 
wealth  they  ought  to  mix  with  other  co 
in  that  temporal  body  to  assume  notbin; 
private  persons,  or  otherwise  than  in  a  u* 
manner :  not  by  distinct  remonstrances  : 

m 

ments,  as  if  they  were  a  tribe  and  party  I 
which  is  the  next  immediate  way  to  maJ 
lift  a  horn  against  the  state,  and  claim  ai 
undepending  jurisdiction,  as  from  like  a 
occasion  (to  the  trouble  of  all  christend 
hath  for  many  ages  done ;  and  not  onl 
were  climbing  after  him,  but  our  presl 
by  late  experiment  we  find.  Of  this  i 
therefore  we  can  esteem  and  judge  no  oi 
slanderous  and  seditious  libel,  sent  abroa 
incendiaries,  to  delude  and  make  the  heU 
the  cunning  and  plausible  name  of  a  pre 

A  second  reason  of  their  representing  i 
consider  the  dependance  of  that  kingdoi 
land,"  which  is  another  shameless  untr 
they  considered  ;  as  their  own  actions  w 
conniving,  and  in  their  silence  partaking 
Ulster,  whose  obedience,  by  what  we  ha 
stands  dubious,  and  with  an  eye  of  coni 
to  the  north,  than  to  that  part  where  tl 
subjection  ;  and  this  in  all  likelihoiKi  by  tl 
and  instigation  of  these  representers :  m 
from  considering  their  dependance  on  £ 
])rt*sume  at  every  word  to  term  proceedi 
ment,  "  the  insolencies  of  a  sectarian  par 
vatc  men."  Despising  dominion,  and  *. 
of  dignities,  which  hyj)Ocritically  they  v 
dissuade  others  from  ;  and  not  fearing  tl 
tion  of  their  superiors,  that  may  in  fit  se 
them.  Whenas  the  least  consideration  of 
ance  on  England,  would  have  kept  them 
duty. 

The  thin!  reason  which  thev  use  makes 
the  romcmhrance  how  God  punished  th 
their  warning  last  year  upon  the  breaker 
whenas  the  next  year  after  they  forget  tJ 
that  punishment  hanging  over  their  own 
very  same  transgression,  their  manifest  b 
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sedilioiu  repreaentrntion,  accompanied  with 
1  obedioice  of  that  province  which  repre- 

we  have  their  preface  supported  with  three 

0  of  them  notorious  falsities,  and  the  third 
Dselres ;  and  two  examples,  *'  the  pntvince 
nd  the  commissioners  of  the  kirk-assembly." 

if  canonical  examples  bind  not,  much  less 
lal. 

g^  to  avouch  the  trust  put  upon  them  by 
is  plainly  proved  to  be  none  of  this  nature, 

1  not  be  looked  upon  as  sowers  of  sedition, 
f  divisive  motions;  their  record,"  they  say, 
en,*'  and  their  truth  and  honesty  no  man 
e.  For  is  not  this  a  shameless  hypocrisy, 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  to  sow  sedition 

•f  all  men,  and  to  face  us  down  to  the  very 
'.y  are  authors  of  no  such  matter  ?  But  let 
oth  of  their  paper,  and  the  obedience  of  the 
in  they  are,  determine, 
ite  we  are  yet  writing'  these  things,  and 
ill  men  the  rebellion,  which  was  even  then 
I  the  close  purpose  of  these  unhallowed 
at  the  very  time  when  with  their  lips  they 
all  sowing  of  sedition,  news  is  brought,  and 
at  the  Scottish  inhabitants  of  that  province 
J  revolted,  and  have  not  only  besieged  in 
rj  those  forces,  which  were  to  have  fought 
nond  and  the  Irish  rebels ;  but  have  in  a 
eclared  with  them,  and  begun  open  war 
e parliament;  and  all  this  by  the  incitement 
IDS  of  that  unchristian  synagogue  at  Belfast, 
dare  charge  the  parliament,  '*  that,  notwith- 
ipecious  pretences,  yet  their  actings  do  evi- 
it  they  love  a  rough  garment  to  deceive." 
it  we  own  not,  but  the  comparison,  by  what 
•ebt  may  seem  alluded,  we  accept:  for  that 
ighness  assumed  won  Jacob  the  birthright 
poral  and  eternal ;  and  God  wc  trust  hath  so 
the  mouth  of  these  Balaams,  that,  coming  to 
■J  baTe  stumbled  into  a  kind  of  blessing,  and 
'  oQr  actings  to  the  faithful  act  of  that  patri- 

they  mean,  as  more  probably  their  meaning 
"roug^h  garment"  spoken  of  Zach.  xiii.  4, 
h«n  behold  the  pitiful  store  of  learning  and 
"bich  these  deceivers  have  thought  sufficient 
tbeir  credit  with  the  people,  who,  though  the 
lat  leavens  them  have  somewhat  quickened 
on  drawling  of  their  pulpit  elocution,  yet  for 
tock  enough  in  scripture-phrase  to  serve  the 
"ses  of  their  malice,  they  are  become  so  libe- 
W  freely  with  their  own  budge-gowns  from 
*^k$,  and  bestow  them  on  the  magistrate  as 
^nnent  to  deceive ;  rather  than  not  be  fur- 
itb  a  reproach,  though  never  so  improper, 
odioas  to  be  tamed  upon  themselves.  For 
isif  an  eye  cast  upon  that  text,  any  man  will 
Tn  that  rough  garment  to  be  their  own  coat, 
'  Kfery,  the  very  badge  and  cognizance  of 
'  prophets  as  themselves,  Who,  when  they 


understand,  or  ever  seriously  mind,  the  beginning  of 
that  4th  verse,  may  '*  be  ashamed  every  one  of  his 
lying  vision,"  and  may  justly  fear  that  foregoing  de- 
nouncement to  such  '*  as  speak  lies  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  verse  3,  lurking  under  the  rough  garment  of 
outward  rigour  and  formality,  whereby  they  cheat  the 
simple.  So  that  "  this  rough  garment  to  deceive"  we 
bring  ye  once  again,  grave  sirs,  into  your  own  vestry; 
or  with  Zachary  shall  not  think  much  to  fit  it  to  your 
own  shoulders.  To  bestow  aught  in  good  earnest  on 
the  magistrate,  we  know  your  classic  priestship  is  too 
gripple,  for  ye  are  always  begging :  and  for  this  rough 
gown  to  deceive,  we  are  confident  ye  cannot  spare  it ; 
it  is  your  Sunday's  gown,  your  every  day  gown,  your 
only  gown,  the  gown  of  your  faculty ;  your  divining 
gown;  to  take  it  from  ye  were  sacrilege.  Wear  it 
therefore,  and  possess  it  yourselves,  most  grave  and 
reverend  Carmelites,  that  all  men,  both  young  and  old, 
as  we  hope  they  will  shortly,  may  yet  better  know  ye, 
and  distinguish  ye  by  it;  and  give  to  your  rough 
gown,  wherever  they  meet  it,  whether  in  pulpit,  classis, 
or  provincial  synod,  the  precedency  and  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  deceiving. 

They  charge  us  next,  that  we  have  broken  the  cove- 
nant, and  loaden  it  with  slighting  reproaches.  For 
the  reproaching,  let  them  answer  that  are  guilty, 
whereof  the  state  we  are  sure  cannot  be  accused.  For 
the  breaking,  let  us  hear  wherein.  '*  In  labouring," 
say  they,  "  to  establish  by  law  a  universal  toleration 
of  all  religions."  This  touches  not  the  state ;  for  cer- 
tainly were  they  so  minded,  they  need  not  labour  it, 
but  do  it,  having  power  in  their  hands ;  and  we  know 
of  no  act  as  yet  passed  to  that  purpose.  But  suppose 
it  done,  wherein  is  the  covenant  broke  ?  The  covenant 
enjoins  us  to  endeavour  the  extirpation  first  of  popery 
and  prelacy,  then  of  heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness, 
and  whatsoever  shall  be  found  contrary  to  sound  doc- 
trine and  tiie  power  of  godliness.  And  this  we  cease 
not  to  do  by  all  effectual  and  proper  means :  but  these 
divines  might  know,  that  to  extirpate  all  these  things 
can  be  no  work  of  the  civil  sword,  but  of  the  spiritual, 
which  is  the  word  of  God. 

No  man  well  in  his  wits,  endeavouring  to  root  up 
weeds  out  of  his  ground,  instead  of  using  the  spade 
will  take  a  mallet  or  a  beetle.  Nor  doth  the  covenant 
any  way  engage  us  to  extirpate,  or  to  pntsecute  the 
men,  but  the  heresies  and  errours  in  them,  which  we 
tell  these  divines,  and  the  rest  that  understand  not,  be- 
longs chiefly  to  their  own  function,  in  the  diligent 
preaching  and  insisting  upon  sound  doctrine,  in  the 
confuting,  not  the  railing  down,  errours,  encountering 
both  in  public  and  private  conference,  and  by  the 
power  of  truth,  not  of  persecution,  subduing  those  au- 
thors of  heretical  opinions,  and  lastly  in  the  spiritual 
execution  of  cliurch-discipline  within  their  own  con- 
gregations. In  all  these  ways  we  shall  assist  them, 
favour  them,  and  as  far  as  appertains  to  us  join  with 
them,  and  moreover  not  tolerate  the  free  exercise  of 
any  religion,  which  shall  be  found  absolutely  contrary 
to  sound  doctrine  or  the  power  of  godliness ;  for  the 
conscience,  we  must  have  patience  till  it  be  within  our 
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Tcr^.  Aufi  tbiB  tloing,  wc  sball  bclkvc  lo  hate  kept 
exicUy  all  tli*t  is  required  from  us  by  the  cuvenaiit. 
Wbilsl  lliey  hy  their  seditJous  pmclices  against  m, 
ifaan  irbicb  nntbiag  Tur  the  preeiit  can  add  more  a&siat- 
■Dce  or  Bilvantane  to  these  bloody  rebels  anil  papists 
in  the  MUlh,  wiJI  he  found  most  pernicious  covenaiit- 
breaken  themselves,  and  as  deep  iu  that  g-uilt,  as  those 
of  their  own  nation  the  tost  jear;  the  warning  of 
wbose  ill  success,  like  men  harileoeilforthe  same  judg- 
ment, ibejr  miserably  pervert  tu  an  encoumgement  in 
the  same  uFeuce,  if  not  a  far  worse ;  for  now  they  hove 
joined  interest  with  tlie  Irish  rebels,  who  have  ever 
Tought  against  the  covenant,  whereas  their  countrymen 
the  year  before  mode  the  covenant  their  plea.  But  at 
it  is  ft  peculiar  mercy  of  Goit  to  his  people,  while  they 
remain  his,  to  preserve  them  from  wicked  considera- 
tions;  so  it  is  a  mark  and  punishment  of  hypocrites,  lo 
rbe  driven  at  length  to  mix  llieir  cause,  and  the  interest 
of  their  covenant,  with  Coil's  enemies. 

And  whereas  they  aflimi,  that  tlie  tolerating  of  oil 
religions,  in  tlie  manner  that  we  tolerate  them,  is  an 
innovation;  we  must  acquaint  them,  that  we  are  able 
to  make  it  good,  if  need  be,  both  by  Scripture  and  the 
primitive  fathers,  Biid  the  freijiient  assertion  of  whole 
churches  and  protestant  slates  in  their  remonslrances 
and  ctpufitulaiions  against  ilie  popish  tyranny  over 
souls.  And  what  force  of  ai^ument  do  the^  doctors 
bring  to  the  contrary  ?  But  we  have  long  observed  to 
what  pass  the  hold  ignorance  and  sloth  of  our  clergy 
tends  no  lets  now  than  in  the  bishops'  days,  to  make 
llieir  hare  sayings  and  censures  authentic  with  the  peo- 
ple, though  ileslitule  of  any  proof  or  argument.  But 
tlisnks  he  to  God,  they  nre  discerned. 

Their  next  impeachment  is,  "  that  we  oppose  the 
{ireshyterial  gtivernment,  the  hedge  mid  bulwark  of 
religion."  Which  all  the  land  knows  to  be  a  most  im- 
pudent falsehood,  having  established  it  with  all  free- 
dom, wherever  it  hath  been  desired.  Nevertheless,  as 
we  perceive  it  aspiring  tu  he  a  compulsive  power  iipiin 
all  wilbout  exception  in  parochial,  elussicol,  and  pro- 
vincial hierarchies,  or  to  require  the  Heslily  arm  of  ma- 
gistracy iu  the  execution  of  a  spiritual  discipline,  to 
puuisli  and  amerce  by  any  corporal  infliction  those 
whose  consciences  cannot  he  edified  by  what  authority 
ihey  are  conipcUed,  we  hold  it  no  more  tu  be  "  the 
hedge  and  bulwark  of  religion,"  thai)  the  pojiish  or 
prelatical  courts,  or  the  Spanish  Tnquisilion. 

But  wc  are  told,  "  we  embraec  paganism  and  Juda- 
ism in  the  arms  of  lolcratinn."  A  must  audacious  ca- 
lumny! And  yet  while  we  delesl  Judaism,  we  know 
ourselves  contmaiidcd  hy  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xi.  to  respect 
the  Jews,  and  hy  all  means  lo  endeavour  their  conver- 

Neither  was  it  ever  sworn  in  ihc  covenant,  to  main- 
universal  presbytery  in  Engkinl,  ns  they  falsely 
allege,  but  in  Scollaml  ngainst  ihe  commun  enemy,  if 
our  aid  were  cflllcil  for :  Iwing  left  free  lo  reform  our 
mtry  according  tu  the  word  of  Gud,  and  the 
example  of  heat  refomted  churches;  from  which  rule 
;  are  not  yet  departed. 
Bui  here,  utterly  forgetting  tu  \k  mtnislcrs  of  ihe 


ginpcl,  they  presume  Iu  open  their  muuilis,  not "  iniW 
spirit  of  meekness,"  as  like  disscmblera  they  pttteaJt 
but  with  as  much  devilish  tnalice,  impudence,  aad 
falsehood,  as  any  Irish  rehel  could  have  uUetrd,  t)tl 
from  a  barbarous  nnok  uf  Ireland  brand  us  with  ihi  d- 
lirpatiou  of  laws  and  liberties;  thingsnhicblJKyiC^ 
as  litltc  lo  understajid,  as  aught  tlial  belong  tu  g«gl  , 
letters  or  humanity. 

"  Tlial  wc  seized  on  the  person  of  the  kii>g;"«lM  i 
was  surrendered  into  our  bands  an  enemy  and  a 
hy  our  own  subordinate  anil  paid  army  uf  Sci 
England.  Kelt,  "  our  imprisoning  many  metnb 
the  house."  As  if  it  were  impossible  tliey  should  di 
serve  it,  conspiring  and  bandying  against  ihe 
good ;  which  to  tlie  other  part  appeariug,  and  with  II 
power  ihey  had,  not  resisting  bad  been  a  manifatll 
sertion  of  their  trust  and  duty.  Noquestion  but  it 
good  and  necessary  to  expel  rollen  meml>ers  uul  ff4l 
house,  as  to  banish  dciinijuenls  out  of  tlie  land:  ^ 
Ihe  reason  holds  as  well  in  forty  as  in  Hvc.  . 
ihey  be  yet  more,  the  more  daugfernus  is  ibelr  n 
They  had  no  privilege  to  sit  there,  and  vole  bl 
autlior,  the  impenitent  author,  of  all  o 
freedom,  honour,  and  royally,  fur  a  fev 
not  destructive,  concessions.  Which  tlial  ll 
about  tn  do,  how  much  more  clear  it  was  U 
much  Ihe  more  expedient  and  Important  la 
Dionwealth  was  iheir  speedy  seizure  and 
and  no  breach  of  any  just  privilege,  but  a 
their  knotted  faction.  And  here  tbey  cry  ui 
linn  uilhout  parallel  in  any  age."  So  fast 
wish  all  men  were  unprejudiced  ti 
Ihesc  illiterate  denouncers  never  paralleled  k 
any  age  as  would  contribute  lo  Uie  tilhe  of  «< 
"  That  we  abolish  parliamentary  power,  ani  J 
a  representative  instead  thereof"  Now  we  ■ 
licighl  of  them ;  tliese  profound  iiistruetois,  n 
of  their  rept«sentation,  would  know  Ute  fi 
representative,  and  were  perhaps  of  that  C 
heretofore  were  as  much  staggere 

Their  grand  accusation  is  our  juslioe 
king,  which  that  liiey  may  prove  tn  be  '■  n 
or  example,"  they  venture  all  ihe  credit  ll 
divine  and  human  history ;  and  b^  llie  saa 
boldness  deled  themselves  to  be  cgv^  ' 
impostors,  seeking  to  abuse  llic  niulltlw 
uf  (hat  gravity  and  learning,  ivbidi  t 
portion.      Had   their  knowledge  been 
knowledge  of  any  stupid  munk  or  abb 
have  known  at  least,  though  ignuranl  a 
else,  the  life  aud  acts  of  him,  who  first  ii 
order:    but   these  blockish  presbvlen  u 
know  nut  thai  John  Knox,  who  was  the  fit 
presbyiery  in  Scollanil.  taught  profcsMdljlk 
of  deposing  and  of  killing  kings.     And  ll 
deny  that  any  such  rule  can  be  found, ito  n 
in  llieir  own  country,  given  them  hy  tl 
prrshytoriaii  institulor;  and  Uiey  Ibemse 
gular  friar?  walking  contrary  to  die  rule  4 
fu  undo  I  ion,  deserve  forsogruss  anign 
grcsiinu  lo  be  disciplined  ugton   ibeii 
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bad  iheir  reading  in  history  been  any,  which  bj  this 
we  may  be  confident  is  none  at  all,  or  their  malice  not 
bdgfatened  to  a  blind  ragrc,  they  never  would  so  rashly 
have  thrown  the  dice  to  a  palpable  discovery  of  their 
ipwrance  and  want  of  shame.  But  wherefore  spend 
we  two  such  precious  things  as  time  and  reason  upon 
priests,  the  most  prodigal  misspenders  of  time,  and  the 
Karcest  owners  of  reasons.'  It  is  sufficient  we  have 
patdisbed  oar  defences,  given  reasons,  given  examples 
•f  onr  iastice  done ;  books  also  have  been  written  to 
tk  same  purpose  for  men  to  look  on  that  will ;  that 
w  nation  under  heaven  but  in  oue  age  or  other  hath 
the  like.  7*he  difTereuce  onlv  is,  which  rather 
to  us  matter  of  glory,  that  they  for  the  most  part 
kre  without  form  of  law  done  tlie  deed  by  a  kind  of 
Mrtial  justice,  we  by  the  deliberate  and  well-weighed 
mence  of  a  legal  judic«iture. 
But  they  tell  us,  "  it  was  against  the  interest  and 
fHtesUtion  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland."  And  did 
well  to  join  those  two  together :  here  by  in- 
■faung  us  what  credit  or  regard  need  be  given  in 
[l^knd  to  a  Scots  protestation,  ushered  in  by  a  Scots 
;:  certainly  no  more  than  we  sec  is  given  in 
^iMdand  to  an  English  declaration,  declaring  the  in- 
of  England.  If  then  our  interest  move  not  them, 
hiljihould  theirs  move  us  ?  If  they  say,  we  are  not  all 
^1i|ltDd;  wc  reply,  they  arc  not  all  Scotland:  nay, 
R  tke  last  jear  so  inconsiderable  a  part  of  Scotland, 
^vtiebfbolden  to  this  which  they  now  term  the  sec- 
insj,  to  defend  and  rescue  tljem  at  the  charges 
M!?lttcl,  from  a  stronger  party  of  their  own  coun- 
I  ia  whose  esteem  they  were  no  better  than  sec- 
itionselrcs.  But  they  add,  **  it  was  against  the 
<Kdara(ions  of  both  kingdoms,"  to  seize,  or 
^**  "gainst  the  king.  Wc  are  certain,  that  no 
.  «  Warations  of  both  kingdoms,  as  derive  not  their 
t  ■■fciefrum  ihc  sense  and  meaning  of  the  covenant, 
I  wifprwluced. 

^  if  ibev  plcail  against  the  covenant,  "  to  pre- 

l^mi  dcftml  his  person:"  wc  ask  them  briefly, 

^■ff  they  take  the  covenant  to  be  absolute  or  con- 

*■•«■'  If  aljsolute,  then  suppose  the  king  to  have 

^•Wd  all  prodigious  crimes  and  impieties  against 

■*•» nature,  or  whole  nations,  he  must  nevertheless 

./""''^ff'^ra  all  violent  toiuh.  Wliicli  absurd  opinion, 

»« can  live  in  any  man*^  reason,  either  natural  or 

^.  we  much  marvel  :   since  God  declared  bis 

,^» impetuous  for  the  saving  of  King  Benbadad, 

•■T>  wrrendering  himself  at  mercy,  as  for  the  kill- 

•fwXaboth.  If  it  l)e  conditional,  in  the  preservation 

•^Wence  of  religion,  and  the  people's  liberty,  then 

•*^'ytotake  away  his  life,  being  dangerous,  and 

!*■*>'«»  to  both  these,  was  no  more  a  breach  of  the 

•^raanuihin  for  the  same  reason  at  Edinburgh  to 

■*«M  Gordon  the  marquis  of  Hiuitley.    By  the  same 

••|*«t  we  made  vow  to  assist  and  defend  all  those, 

■■•■oald  enter  with  us  into  this  league ;  not  abso- 

■■«y»  wt  in  the  maintenance  and  pui-suing  thereof. 

^  "wefefe  no  man  else  was  ever  so  mad,  as  to  claim 

■■■hnieein  impunity  from  all  justice,  why  should 

.  "*  ^  king,  whose  life,  by  other  articles  of  tl 
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same  covenant,  was  forfeit.^  Nay  if  common  sense  had 
not  led  us  to  such  a  clear  interpretation,  the  Scots  com- 
missioners themselves  might  boast  to  have  been  our 
first  teachers :  who,  when  they  drew  to  the  malignance 
which  brought  forth  that  perfidious  last  year's  irruption 
against  all  the  bands  of  covenant  or  Christian  neigh- 
bourhood, making  their  hollow  plea  the  defence  of  his 
majesty's  person,  they  were  constrained  by  their  own 
guiltiness,  to  leave  out  that  following  morsel  that 
would  have  choked  them,  **  the  preservation  and  de- 
fence of  true  religion  and  our  liberties."  And  question- 
less in  the  preservation  of  these  wc  arc  hound  as  well, 
both  by  the  covenant,  and  before  the  covenant,  to  pre- 
serve and  defend  the  person  o(  any  private  man,  as  the 
person  and  authority  of  any  inferior  magistrate:  so 
that  til  is  article,  objected  with  such  vehemence  against 
us,  contains  not  an  exception  of  the  king's  person,  and 
authority,  to  do  by  privilege  what  wickedness  he  list, 
and  be  defended  as  some  fancy,  but  an  express  testi- 
fication of  our  loyalty ;  and  the  plain  words  without 
wresting  will  bear  as  much,  that  we  had  no  thoughts 
against  his  person,  or  just  power,  provided  they  might 
consist  with  the  preservation  and  defence  of  true  reli- 
gion and  our  liberties.  But  to  these  how  hazardous 
his  life  was,  will  be  needless  to  repeat  so  often.  It  may 
suffice,  that,  while  he  was  in  custody,  where  we  ex- 
pected his  repentance,  his  remorse  at  last,  and  com- 
passion of  all  the  innocent  blood  shed  already,  and 
hereafter  likely  to  be  shed,  for  his  mere  wilfulness,  he 
made  no  other  use  of  our  continual  forbearance,  our 
humblest  petitions  and  obtestations  at  his  feet,  but  to 
sit  contriving  and  fomenting  new  plots  against  us, 
and,  as  bis  own  phrase  was,  '*  playing  his  own  game" 
upon  the  miseries  of  his  people :  of  which  we  desire  no 
other  view  at  present  than  these  articles  of  peace  with 
the  rebels,  and  the  rare  game  likely  to  ensue  from  such 
a  cast  of  his  cards.  And  then  let  men  reflect  a  little 
upon  the  slanders  and  reviles  of  these  wretched  priests, 
and  judge  what  modesty,  what  truth,  what  conscience, 
what  any  thing  fit  for  ministers,  or  we  might  say  rea- 
sonable men,  can  harbour  in  tlieni.  lor  what  they  be- 
fifan  in  shamelessness  and  malice,  tbev  conclude  in 
frenzy :  throwing  out  a  sudden  rhapsody  of  proverbs 
(juile  from  the  purpose ;  and  with  as  much  comeliness 
as  when  Saul  prophesied.  For  easlinj;  ofl',  as  he  did 
his  garments,  all  modesty  and  meekness,  wherewith 
the  language  of  ministers  ought  to  be  clothed,  espe- 
cially to  their  supreme  magistrate,  tboy  talk  at  random 
of*'  servants  raging,  servants  riding,  and  wonder  how 
the  earth  can  bear  them."  Kitlier  these  men  imagine 
themselves  to  be  marvellously  high  set  and  exalted  in 
the  chair  of  Belfast,  to  vouchsafe  the  parliau.ent  of 
England  no  better  style  than  servants,  or  else  their 
high  notion,  which  we  rather  believe,  falls  as  low  as 
court-parasitism  ;  supposing  all  men  to  be  servants 
but  the  king.  And  then  all  their  pains  taken  to 
seem  so  wise  in  proverbing  serve  hut  to  ccuiclude  them 
downright  slaves:  and  the  edge  of  tlieir  own  proverb 
falls  reverse  upon  themselves.  For  as  *'  deligiit  is  not 
seemly  for  fools,"  much  less  high  words  to  come  from 
base  minds.    What  they  are  f(»r  ministers,  or  how  they 
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crept  into  the  fold,  whether  at  the  window,  or  through 
the  wall,  or  who  set  them  there  so  haughty  in  the  pon- 
tifical see  of  Belfast,  we  know  not.  But  this  we  rather 
have  cause  to  wonder,  if  the  earth  can  bear  this  insuf- 
ferable insolency  of  upstarts;  who,  from  a  ground  which 
is  not  their  own,  dare  send  such  defiance  to  the  sove- 
reign magistracy  of  England,  by  whose  authority  and 
in  whose  right  they  inhabit  there.  By  their  actions 
we  might  rather  judge  them  to  be  a  generation  of 
highland  thieves  and  redshanks,  who  being  neigh- 
bourly admitted,  not  as  the  Saxons  by  merit  of  their 
warfare  against  our  enemies,  but  by  the  courtesy  of 
England,  to  hold  possessions  in  our  province,  a  country 
better  than  their  own,  have,  with  worse  faith  than  those 


heathen,  proved  ingrateful  and  treacheroys  guesti  It 
their  best  friends  and  entertainers.    And  let  them  take 
heed,  lest  while  their  silence  as  to  these  matters  migk 
have  kept  them  blameless  and  secure  under  those  pi«- 
ceedings  which  they  so  feared  to  partake  in,  that  tbeie 
their  treasonous  attempts  and  practices  have  not  nh 
volved  them  in  a  far  worse  guilt  of  rebellion;  aid 
(notwithstanding  that  fair  dehortatory  from  joiniif 
with  malignants)  in  the  appearance  of  a  co-intenit 
and  partaking  M^th  the  Irish  rebels :  against  wboi^ 
though  by  themselves  pronounced  to  be  the  enesii 
of  God,  they  go  not  out  to  battle,  as  they  ought,  Wt 
rather  by  these  their  doings  assist  and  become  uk^] 
ciatcs ! 
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THE  EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

^HEi  tike  last  impression  of  Milton's  prose  works  was  committed  to  my  care,  I  executed  that  trust  with  the 
latest  fidelity.  Not  satisfied  with  printing*  from  any  copy  at  hand,  as  editors  are  g'enerally  wont,  my  affec- 
90  and  zeal  for  the  author  induced  me  to  compare  every  sentence,  line  by  line,  with  the  orij^inal  edition  of 
A  treatise  that  I  was  able  to  obtain.  Hence,  errours  innumerable  of  the  former  impression  were  corrected  ; 
a(ies  what  improvements  were  added  from  the  author^s  second  edition  of  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magis- 
tes,  which  Mr.  Toland  had  either  not  seen,  or  had  neglected  to  commit  to  the  press.* 

\ha  I  had  endeavoured  to  do  this  justice  to  my  favourite  author,  the  last  summer  I  discovered  a  second  edi- 
I  of  his  Eikonoklastes,  with  many  large  and  curious  additions,  printed  in  the  year  1650,  which  edition  had 
iped  the  notice  both  of  Mr.  Toland  and  myself. 

n  communicating  this  discovery  to  a  few  friends,  I  found  that  this  edition  was  not  unknown  to  some  others, 
Bgb  from  low  and  base  motives  secreted  from  the  public.  But  I,  who  from  my  soul  love  liberty,  and  for  that 
ton  openly  and  boldly  assert  its  principles  at  all  times,  resolved  that  the  public  should  no  longer  be  withheld 
B  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure. 

tberefore  now  give  a  new  impression  of  this  work,  with  the  additions  and  improvements  made  by  the  author; 
I  deem  it  a  singular  felicity,  to  be  the  instrument  of  restoring  to  my  country  so  many  excellent  lines  long 
,— and  in  danger  of  being  for  ever  lost, — of  a  writer  who  is  a  lasting  honour  to  our  language  and  na- 
i;— and  of  a  work,  wherein  the  principles  of  tyranny  are  confuted  and  overthrown,  and  all  the  arts  and 
ainij'  of  a  great  tyrant  and  his  adherents  detected  and  laid  open. 

Tie  lof  e  of  liberty  is  a  public  affection,  of  which  those  men  must  be  altogether  void,  that  can  suppress  or 
*her  any  thing  written  in  its  defence,  and  tending  to  serve  its  glorious  cause.  What  signify  professions, 
ni  the  :iction«  are  opposite  and  contradictory  ?  Could  any  high-cburchman,  any  partizan  of  Charles  I,  have 
sd  a  worse,  or  a  different  part,  than  some  pretended  friends  of  liberty  have  done  in  this  instance  ?  Many  Yn^h- 

Mr.T'Ja»^  fir^x  mll«-ted  ami  published  the  author's  prose  works  in  3  vols,  folio.  1697.  or  16(ja:  for  whirh  all  lovers  of  lihei ty  owe  I'ratefnl  pn»ise 
VB«~4-  .  Uit  'hriHijh  hurry,  or  perhain  not  having  seen  the  ditrfr.-nt  copies,  he  printed  from  the  first  edition  of  iome  tracts,  which  the  author  had 
•mtf.ii  palf!<W»!ii  vitn  oofHiderabie  additions. 

n*  Miiti-.n»  pro4»  works  were  ac;ain  puhlished  in  C  vols,  folio;  of  which  iniprewion  all   I  shall   say  is.  that,  no  person  beinir  employwl  to 
KtOhe  prei^.  the  pnoter  took  Uie  liberty  to  alter  what  he  did  not  understand,  and  thereby  defaced  the  author,  and  marred  the  beauty  ot  many 
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church  priests  and  doctors  have  laid  out  considerable  sums  to  destroy  the  prose  works  of  Miltoo,  aivl  ha 
chased  copies  of  his  particular  writings  for  the  infernal  pleasure  of  consuming  them.*  Thb  practioev  h 
detestable,  was  jet  consistent  with  principle.  But  no  apology  can  be  made  for  men  that  espouse  a  caa 
at  the  same  time  conceal  aught  belonging  to  its  support.  Such  men  may  tell  us  that  they  love  liberti 
tell  them  that  they  love  their  bellies,  their  ease,  their  pleasures,  their  profits,  in  the  first  place.  A  man  tl 
not  hazard  all  for  liberty,  is  unworthy  to  be  named  among  its  votaries,  unworthy  to  participate  its  blessi 

Many  circumstances  at  present  loudly  call  upon  us  to  exert  ourselves.  Venality  and  corruption  hai 
nigh  extinguished  all  principles  of  liberty.  The  bad  books  also,  that  this  age  hath  produced,  hare  mil 
youth.  The  novels  and  romances,  which  are  eageriy  purchased  and  read,  emasculate  the  mind,  and 
every  thing  grave  and  manly.  One  remedy  for  these  evils  is,  to  revive  the  reading  of  our  old  writers,  o 
we  have  good  store,  and  the  study  whereof  would  fortify  our  youth  against  the  blandishments  of  pleasi 
the  arts  of  corruption. 

Milton  in  particular  ought  to  be  read  and  studied  by  all  our  young  gentlemen  as  an  oracle.  He  was 
and  noble  genius,  perhaps  the  greatest  that  ever  appeared  among  men ;  and  his  learning  was  equal  to 
nius.  He  had  the  highest  sense  of  liberty,  glorious  thoughts,  with  a  strong  and  nervous  style.  His  wc 
full  of  wisdom,  a  treasure  of  knowledge.  In  them  the  divine,  the  statesman,  the  historian,  the  philologi 
be  all  instructed  and  entertained.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  his  divine  writings  are  so  little  known.  V< 
are  acquainted  with  them,  many  have  never  heard  of  them.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  anothe: 
writer  contemporary  with  Milton,  and  an  advocate  for  the  same  glorious  cause ;  I  mean  Algemon  S 
whose  Discourses  on  Government  are  the  most  precious  legacy  to  these  nations. 

All  antiquity  cannot  shew  two  writers  equal  to  these.  They  were  both  great  masters  of  reason,  hot] 
masters  of  expression.  They  had  the  strongest  thoughts,  and  the  boldest  images,  and  arc  the  best 
that  can  be  followed.  The  style  of  Sydney  is  always  clear  and  flowing,  strong  and  masculine.  The 
Milton  has  a  style  of  his  own,  one  fit  to  express  the  astonishing  sublimity  of  his  thoughts,  the  mighty  Ti| 
his  spirit,  and  that  copia  of  invention,  that  redundancy  of  imagination,  which  no  writer  before  or  sim 
equalled.  In  some  places,  it  is  confessed,  that  his  periods  are  too  long,  which  renders  him  intricate,  if  n 
gether  uninteUig^ble  to  vulgar  readers ;  but  these  places  are  not  many.  In  the  book  before  ns  his  styl 
the  most  part  free  and  easy,  and  it  abounds  both  in  eloquence,  and  wit  and  argument.  I  am  of  opinio 
the  style  of  this  work  is  the  best  and  most  perfect  of  all  his  prose  writings.  Other  men  have  comment 
style  of  his  History  as  matchless  and  incomparable,  whose  malice  could  not  see  or  would  not  acknowlec 
excellency  of  his  other  works.  It  is  no  secret  whence  their  aversion  to  Milton  proceeds;  and  whem 
caution  of  naming  him  as  any  other  writer  than  a  poet.  Milton  combated  superstition  and  tyranny  oi 
form,  and  in  every  degree.  Against  them  he  employed  his  mighty  strength,  and,  like  a  battering  rai 
down  all  before  him.  But  notwithstanding  these  mean  arts,  either  to  hide  or  to  disparage  him,  a  littl 
will  make  him  better  known ;  and  the  more  he  is  known,  the  more  he  will  be  admired.  His  works  are  i 
the  fugitive  short-lived  things  of  this  age,  few  of  which  survive  their  authors  :  they  are  substantial,  d 
eternal  writings  ;  which  will  never  die,  never  perish,  whilst  reason,  truth,  and  liberty  have  a  being  in  these  i 

Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to  say  on  occasion  of  this  publicatidu,  wherein  I  have  no  resentment  to  { 
no  private  interest  to  serve :  all  my  aim  is  to  strengthen  and  support  that  good  old  cause,  which  in  my  i 
embraced,  and  the  principles  whereof  I  will  assert  and  maintain  whilst  I  live. 

The  following  letter  to  Milton,  being  very  curious,  and  no  where  published  perfect  and  entire,  may 
preserved  in  this  place. 

A  Letter  from  Mr.  Wall  to  John  Milton,  Esquire. 

Sir, 

I  RECEIVED  yours  tlie  day  after  you  wrote,  and  do  humbly  thank  you,  that  you  are  pleased  to  honour  i 
your  letters.  I  confess  I  have  (even  in  my  privacv'  in  the  country)  oft  had  thoughts  of  you,  and  that  wit 
respect,  for  your  friendliness  to  truth  in  your  early  years,  and  in  bad  times.  But  I  was  uncertain  wheth 
relation  to  the. court, f  (though  I  think  a  commonwealth  was  more  friendly  to  you  than  a  court)  had  not  < 
your  former  light,  but  your  last  book  resolved  that  doubt.  You  complain  of  the  non-proficiency  of  the 
and  of  its  retrogade  motion  of  late,  in  liberty  and  spiritual  truths.  It  is  much  to  be  bewailed  ;  but  ve 
pity  human  frailty.  When  those  who  made  deep  protestations  of  their  zeal  for  our  liberty  both  spirit 
civil,  and  made  the  fairest  offers  to  be  assertors  thereof,  and  whom  we  tljereupon  trusted  ;  when  thos4 
instated  in  power,  shall  betray  the  good  thing  committed  to  them,  and  lead  us  back  to  Egypt,  and 
force  which  we  gave  them  to  win  us  liberty  hold  us  fast  in  chains  ;  what  can  poor  people  do  ?  Yon  kii< 
they  were,  that  watched  our  Saviour's  sepulchre  to  keep  him  from  rising.* 

•  Thw  hath  b^n  practised  vith  such  zeal  bv  many  of  that  caned  tribe,  that  it  u  a  wom^f  r  there  are  any  ropier  left.  John  Svmle.  »  be 
Leeds  ID  York»liire,  an  liouest  man.  thtxif^h  o?"  hich-churdi,  told  me.  that  he  could  h<i%e  more  money  r«.ir  burning  Milton's  l>eteDC«  ot  libai 
Pe«^ic  of  England,  than  I  vould  give  ior  the  purchase  of  it.  Some  priests  in  that  nei«ht>ourhood  used  to  me^  ouce  »  >ear.  and  alter  tbcj 
wmnned  with  stronc  beer,  tbej  sacrificed  to  the  flames  the  author's  Defensio  pro  Populo  Andicano.  as  also  this  treatise  against  tbe  E1KII!V. 
in  iny  power  to  produce  more  instaaoes  of  the  like  sacerdotal  spirit,  with  whu-h  in  some  futuie  puhhcatic.n  I  may  entritain  the  world. 

t  Miltoo  was  Latin  Secretary.  *  boldiers  ;  thb  is  a  severe  insinuation  against  a  standus  army. 
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Beiidefl,  whilst  people  are  not  free,  but  straitened  in  accommodations  for  life,  their  spirits  will  be  d^ected  and 
rile :  and  conducing'  to  that  end,  there  should  be  an  improving'  of  our  native  commodities,  as  our  manufac- 
our  fishery,  our  fens,  forests,  and  commons,  and  our  trade  at  sea,  &c.  which  would  give  the  body  of  the 
ution  a  comfortable  subsistence ;  and  the  breaking  that  cursed  yoke  of  tithes  would  much  help  thereto. 

Also  another  thing  I  cannot  but  mention,  which  is,  that  the  Norman  conquest  and  tyranny  is  continued  upon 
tbe  natioii  without  any  thought  of  removing  it ;  I  mean  the  tenure  of  lands  by  copy  hold,  and  holding  for  life 
■■der  a  lord,  or  rather  tyrant  of  a  manor ;  whereby  people  care  not  to  improve  their  laud  by  cost  upon  it,  not 
knowing*  how  soon  themselves  or  theirs  may  be  outed  it ;  nor  what  the  house  is  in  which  they  live,  for  the  same 
nnoD  :  and  they  are  far  more  enslaved  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  than  the  rest  of  the  nation  is  to  a  king  or 
■premc  magistrate. 

We  have  waited  for  liberty,  but  it  must  be  God's  work  and  not  man's,  who  thinks  it  sweet  to  maintain  his 
|ride  and  worldly  interest  to  the  gratifying  of  the  flesh,  whatever  becomes  of  the  precious  liberty  of  mankind. 

But  let  us  not  despond,  but  do  our  duty ;  and  God  will  carry  on  that  blessed  work  in  despite  of  all  opposites, 
ad  to  their  ruin  if  they  persist  therein. 

Sir,  my  humble  request  is,  that  you  would  proceed,  and  give  us  that  other  member  of  the  distribution  men- 
in  your  book ;  riz.  that  Hire  doth  greatly  impede  truth  and  liberty :  it  is  like  if  you  do,  you  shall  find 
but  remember  that  saying,  Beatius  est  pati  quam  frui :  or,  in  the  apostle's  words,  James  y.  11,  We 
'  nmt  them  happy  that  endure. 

I  hare  sometimes  thought  (concurring  with  your  assertion  of  that  storied  voice  that  should  speak  from 
hea? en)  when  ecclesiastics  were  endowed  with  worldly  preferments,  hodie  venenum  infunditur  in  ecclesiam : 
§K  to  ose  the  speech  of  Genesis  iv.  ult  according  to  the  sense  which  it  hath  in  the  Hebrew,  then  began  men  to 
liupt  the  worship  of  God.  I  shall  tell  you  a  supposal  of  mine,  which  is  this :  Mr.  Dury  has  bestowed  about 
^kij  years  time  in  travel,  conference,  and  writings,  to  reconcile  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  and  that  with  little 
m  no  success.  But  the  shortest  way  were, — take  away  ecclesiastical  dignities,  honours,  and  preferments,  on 
hA  sides,  and  all  would  soon  be  hushed ;  the  ecclesiastics  would  be  quiet,  and  then  the  people  would  come 
feiA  into  truth  and  liberty.     But  I  will  not  engage  in  this  quarrel;  yet  I  shall  lay  this  engagement  upon 

mpid£  to  remain 

Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

Cmukmm^  May  26, 1650.  John  Wall. 

From  this  letter  the  reader  may  see  in  what  way  wise  and  good  men  of  that  age  employed  themselves:  in 
i   Arijing  to  remove  every  grievance,  to  break  every  yoke.     And  it  is  matter  of  astonishment,  tliat  this  age, 
which  boasts  of  greatest  light  and  knowledge,  should  make  no  effort  toward  a  reformation  in  things  acknow- 
kiged  to  be  wrong ;  but  both  in  religion  and  in  civil  government  be  barbarian ! 


JMow  Blackheath, 
Jme  20,  1756. 


Richard  Baron. 
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ProT.  zxriii.  15.    As  a  roaring  lion  and  a  ms^n^  bear,  so  is  a  wicked  ruler  over  the  poor  people. 

ICi    Tbe  prince  that  wantetb  undcrstandiuK.  is  also  a  great  oppressor ;  but  he  that  hateth  covctousncss,  shall  prolong  bis  days. 

!7.    A  man  thatdoUi  violence  to  the  blood  of  any  person,  shall  fly  to  the  pit,  let  no  man  stay  him. 

SALLVST.   CUSJURAT.   CATILIN. 

Return  imperiom,  quod  initio,  conservandae  libertatis,  atque  augendse  reipublicae  caus&  fuerat,  in  superbiam,  dominationemque  se  convertit 
Regttras  boni,  qoam  mali,  srapectiores  sont,  semperque  his  aliena  virtus  formidolosa  est 

qoaUbet  facere.  id  est  regem  esse.  idkm,  bkll.  jitocrth. 

PUBLISHED    BY    AUTHORITY. 
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To  descant  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  person  fallen  from 
M  kigh  a  dignity,  who  hath  also  paid  his  final  debt 
Ml  to  nature  and  his  faults,  is  neither  of  itself  a  thing 
CHiBendahle,  nor  the  intention  of  this  discourse. 
Sather  was  it  fond  ambition,  nor  the  vanity  to  get  a 
^  present  or  with  posterity,  by  writing  against  a 


king.  I  never  was  so  thirsty  after  fame,  nor  so  desti- 
tute of  other  hopes  and  means,  better  and  more  certain 
to  attain  it :  for  kings  have  gained  glorious  titles  from 
their  favourers  by  writing  against  private  men,  as 
Henry  Vlllth  did  against  Luther;  but  no  man 
ever  gained  much  honour  by  writing  against  a  king, 
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as  not  usually  meeting'  with  tbat  force  of  aq^ument  in 
such  courtly  antagonists,  which  to  convince  might  add 
to  liis  reputation.  Kings  most  commonly,  though 
strong  in  legions,  are  hut  weak  at  arguments ;  as  they 
who  ever  have  accustomed  from  the  cradle  to  use  their 
will  only  as  their  right  hand,  their  reason  always  as 
their  left.  Whence  unexpectedly  constrained  to  that 
kind  of  comhat,  they  prove  but  weak  and  puny  adver- 
saries: nevertheless,  for  their  sakes,  who  through 
custom,  simplicity,  or  want  of  better  teaching,  have  no 
more  seriously  considered  kings,  than  in  the  gaudy 
name  of  majesty,  and  admire  them  and  their  doings  as 
if  they  breathed  not  the  same  breath  with  other  mortal 
men,  I  shall  make  no  scruple  to  take  up  (for  it  seems  to 
be  the  challenge  both  of  him  and  all  his  party)  to  take  up 
this  gauntlet,  though  a  king's,  in  the  behalf  of  liberty 
and  the  commonwealth. 

And  further,  since  it  appears  manifestly  the  cunning 
drifl  of  a  factious  and  defeated  party,  to  make  the  same 
advantage  of  his  book,  which  they  did  before  of  his 
regal  name  and  authority,  and  intend  it  not  so  much 
the  defence  of  his  former  actions,  as  the  promoting  of 
their  own  future  designs;  (making  thereby  the  book 
their  own  rather  than  the  king^s,  as  the  benefit  now 
must  be  their  own  more  than  his ;)  now  the  third  time 
to  corrupt  and  disorder  the  minds  of  weaker  men,  by 
new  suggestions  and  narrations,  either  falsely  or  fal- 
laciously representing  the  state  of  things  to  the  dishon- 
our of  this  present  government,  and  the  retarding  of  a 
general  peace,  so  needful  to  this  afflicted  nation,  and 
so  nigh  obtained  ;  T  suppose  it  no  injury  to  the  dead, 
but  a  good  deed  rather  to  the  living,  if  by  better  inform- 
ation given  them,  or,  which  is  enough,  by  only  remem- 
bering them  the  truth  (»f  what  ihey  themselves  know 
to  be  here  misaffirmed,  they  may  be  kept  from  entering 
the  third  time  unadvised! v  into  war  and  bloodshed  : 
for  as  to  anv  moment  of  solidity  in  the  book  itself, 
(save  only  that  a  kin«<f  is  said  to  be  the  author,  a  name, 
than  which  there  needs  no  more  anion<r  the  blockish 
vulgar,  to  make  it  wise,  and  excellent,  and  atlniired, 
nay  to  set  it  next  the  Bible,  thousrh  otherwise  containinsr 
little  else  but  the  common  grounds  of  tyranny  and  popery, 
dressed  up  the  better  to  deceive,  in  anew  protestaut  guise, 
trimly  garnished  over,)  or  as  to  any  need  of  answering, 
in  respect  of  staid  and  well-principled  men,  I  take  it 
on  me  as  a  work  assigned  rather,  than  by  me  chosen 
or  affected  :  which  was  the  cause  both  of  be^finninj;  it  so 
late,  and  finishing  it  so  leisurely  in  the  midst  of  other 
employments  and  diversions.  And  though  well  it 
might  have  seemed  in  vain  to  write  at  all,  consideriuir 
the  envy  and  almost  infinite  prejudice  likely  to  he  stirn  d 
up  among  the  common  sort,  against  whatever  can  be 
written  or  i^ainsaid  to  the  king's  book,  so  advantageous 
to  a  book  it  is  only  to  be  a  kintr's;  and  thoutfh  it  be 
an  irksome  labour,  to  write  with  industry  and  iiidicioiis 
pains,  that  which, neither  weighed  nor  well  road,  shall 
be  judged  without  industry  or  the  pains  of  well -judg- 
ing, by  faction  and  the  easy  literature  of  custom  and 
opinif>n;  it  shall  he  ventured  yet,  and  the  truth  not 
smothered,  but  sent  abroad,  in  the  native  confidence  of 
her  single  self,  to  earn,  how  she  can,  her  entertainment 


in  the  world,  and  to  find  oat  her  own  readen :  lew  po^ 
haps,  but  those  few,  of  such  value  and  subttaadal 
worth,  as  truth  and  wisdom,  not  respecting  noBbai 
and  big  names,  have  been  ever  wont  in  all  ages  to  bi 
contented  with.    And  if  the  late  king  had  thoagkl 
suflicient  those  answers  and  defences  made  fur  hia  ii 
his  lifetime,  they  who  on  the  other  side  accused  hbcfi 
government,  judgiug  that  on  their  behalf  enough  aki 
hath  been  replied,  the  heat  of  this  controversy  was  ■ 
all  likelihood  drawing  to  an  end;  and  the  further  ■«> 
tion  of  his  deeds,  not  so  much  unfortunate  as  faohy, 
had  in  tenderness  to  his  late  sufferings  been  willinglj 
forbom ;  and  perhaps  for  the  present  age  might  lia>ie 
slept  with  him  unrepeated,  while  his  adversaries, calmed 
and  assuaged  with  the  success  of  their  cause,  had  bed 
the  less  unfavourable  to  his  memory.     But  since  W 
himself,  making  new  appeal  to  truth  and  the  worid, 
hath  left  behind  him  this  book,  as  the  best  advoeaM 
and  interpreter  of  his  own  actions,  and  that  his  Qvak 
by  publishing,  dispersing,  commending,  and  almoil 
adoring  it,  seem  to  place  therein  the  chief  strength  uA 
nerves  of  their  cause ;  it  would  argue  doubtless  in  ihi 
other  party  great  deficience  and  distrust  of  themsdvo^ 
not  to  meet  the  force  of  his  reason  in  anv  field  whal» 
ever,  the  force  and  equipage  of  whose  arms  they  haif 
so  often  met  victoriously :  and  he  who  at  the  bar 
excepting  against  the  form  and  manner  of  his 
ture,  and  complained  that  he  was  not  heard ;  noAm 
he  nor  his  friends  shall  have  that  cause  now  to  fiii 
fault,  being  met  and  debated  with  in  this  open  oi 
monumental  court  of  his  erecting;  and  not  only  hcoA 
uttering  his  whole  mind  at  large,  but  answered :  wlidk 
to  do  effectually,  if  it  be  necessary,  that  to  his  botk 
nothing  the  more  respect  be  had  for  being  bis,  they  if 
his  own  party  can  have  no  just  reason  to  exclaim 
For  it  were  too  unreasonable  that  he,  because  dca4 
should  have  the  liberty  iu  his  book  to  speak  all  evil  if 
the  parliament ;   and  they  because  living,  should  ht 
expected  to  have  less  freedom,  or  any  for  them,  to  ^mk 
home  the  plain  truth  of  a  full  and  pertinent  reply.    Is 
he,  to  acquit  himself,  hath  not  spared  his  adversaries  Is 
load  them  with  all  sorts  of  8lamc  and  accusation,  to  Ii 
him,  as  in  his  book  alive,  there  will  be  used  no 
courtship  than  he  uses ;  but  what  is  properly  his 
guilt,  not  imputed  any  more  to  his  evil  counsellors,  (a 
ceremony  used  longer  by  the  parliament  than  he  hia- 
self  desired,)  shall  he  laid  here  without  circumlocuiioM 
at  his  own  door.     That  they  who  fmrn  the  fin^t  beffi^' 
ning,  or  but  now  of  late,  by  what  unhappiness  I  knov 
not,  are  so  much  affutuated,  not  with  his  person  ooITi 
but  with  his  palpable  fauh<^,  and  dual  upon  hisdefi>f«* 
ities,  may  ha\e  none  to  blame  but  their  own  follv, if 
they  live  and  die  in  such  a  strooken  blindness,  as  next 
to  that  of  Sodom  hath  not  happened  to  any  sort  of  nea 
more  gross,  or  more  misleading.     Yet  neither  let  bis 
enemies  expect  to  find  recorded  here  all  that  hath  beca 
whispered  in  the  court,  or  alleged  openly,  of  the  king's 
bad  actions  ;  it  being  the  proper  scope  of  this  work  m 
hand,  not  to  rip  up  and  relate  the  misdoings  of  hk 
VI  hole  life,  but  to  answer  only  and  refute  the  missaj* 
ings  of  his  book. 
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First,  then,  that  lome  men  (whether  this  were  by  him 

mtended,  or  hj  his  friends)  have  hy  policy  accomplished 

ifter  death  that  reTenge  upon  their  enemies,  which  in 

fife  the  J  were  not  able,  hath  been  oil  related.    And 

aaong  other  examples  we  find,  that  the  last  will  of 

Cssar  being*  read  to  the  people,  and  what  bounteous 

legacies  he  had  bequeathed  them,  wrought  more  in 

that  Tulgnr  audience  to  the  ayenging  of  his  death,  than 

ill  the  art  be  could  ever  use  to  win  their  favour  in  bis 

Uetime.     And  how  much  their  intent,  who  published 

these  over] ate  apologies  and  meditations  of  the  dead 

king,  drives  to  the  same  end  of  stirring  up  the  people 

to  bring*  him  that  honour,  that  affection,  and  by  con- 

feqnence  that  revenge  to  his  dead  corpse,  which  he 

kiiiiself  living  could  never  gain  to  his  person,  it  appears 

both  by   the   conceited  portraiture   before   his  book, 

drawn  out  to  the  full  measure  of  a  masking  scene,  and 

wt  there  to  catch  fools  and  silly  gazers ;  and  by  those 

Latin  words  after  the  end,  Vota  dabunt  qute  bclla  nc- 

fimnt ;  intimating,  that  what  he  could  not  compass 

by  war,  he  should  achieve  by  his  meditations :  for  in 

voids  which  admit  of  various  sense,  the  liberty  is  ours, 

li  choose  that  interpretation,  which  may  best  mind  us 

rf  what  oar  restless  enemies  endeavour,  and  what  we 

oe  timely  to  prevent.    And  here  may  be  well  observed 

fte  loose  and  negligent  curiosity  of  those,  who  took 

Wftn  them  to  adorn  the  setting  out  of  this  book ;  for 

fhoBgh  the  picture  set  in  front  would  martyr  him  and 

■mt  him  to  befool  the  people,  yet  the  Latin  motto  in 

ihe  end,  which  they  understand  not,  leaves  him,  as  it 

venr,  a  politic  contriver  to  bring  about  that  interest, 

bj  &ir  and  plausible  words,  which  the  force  of  arms 

leucd  him.     But  quaint  emblems  and  devices,  begged 

hum  the  old  pageantry  of  some  twelfthnight*s  entcr- 

tUBnent  at  Whitehall,  will  do  but  ill  to  make  a  saint 

w  mutvr :  and  if  the  people  resolve  to  take  him  sainted 

It  the  rate  of  such  a  canonizing,  I  shall  suspect  their 

calndar  more  than  the  Gregorian.     In  one  thing  I 

■vt  commend  his  openness,  who  gave  the  title  to  this 

book,  Euwv  BaoiXic}),  that  is  to  say,  The  King's  Image; 

nd  by  the  shrine  be  dresses  out  for  him,  certainly 

vmld  have  the  people  come  and  worship  him.     For 

*bifh  reason  this  answer  also  is  entitled,  Icoiioclastcs. 

ibe  famous  surname  of  many  Greek  emperors,  who  in 

tbeir  zeal  to  the  command  of  God,  after  long  tradition 

tf  idolatry  in  the  church,  took  courage  and  broke  all 

upentitious  imaifcs  to  pieces.     But  tlie  pcoj)le,  exor- 

bitaoi  and  excessive  in  all  their  motions,  arc  prone /)ft- 

tim^  not  to  a  religious  only,  but  to  a  civil  kind  of 

idblatrv,  in  idolizing  their  king^  :  though  never  more 

Maken  in   tiie  object  of  their  worship  ;  heretofore 

being  wont  to  repute  for  saints  those  faithful  and  coii- 

n^us  l>arons,  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  field,  making 

gkrious  war  against  tyrants  for  the  common  liberty ; 

II  Simon  de  Mom  fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  against  Henry 

tbe  Hid ;   Thomas   Plantagenet,  earl   of  I^ancastcr, 

._    *(nnst  Edward  the  Ild.     But  now,  with  a  besotted 

ttd  degenerate  baseness  of  spirit,  except  some  few 

«bo  vet  retain  in  them  the  old  English  fortitude  and 

We  of  freedom,  and  have  testified  it  by  their  matchless 

•  Th«  Presltyteruns. 
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deeds,  the  rest,  imbastardized  from  the  ancient  noble- 
ness of  their  ancestors,  arc  ready  to  fall  flat  and  give 
adoration  to  the  image  and  memory  of  tliis  man,  who 
hath  offered  at  more  cunning  fetches  to  undermine  our 
liberties,  and  put  tyranny  into  an  art,  than  any  British 
king  before  him  :  which  low  dejection  and  debasement 
of  mind  in  the  people,  I  must  confess,  I  cannot  will- 
ingly ascribe  to  the  natural  disposition  of  an  English- 
man, but  rather  to  two  other  causes  ;  first,  to  the  pre- 
lates and  their  fellow-teachers,  though  of  another  name 
and  sect,*  whose  pulpit-stuff,  both  first  and  last,  hath 
been  the  doctrine  and  per])etual  infusion  of  servility 
and  wretchedness  to  all  their  hearers,  and  whose  lives 
the  type  of  worldliness  and  hypocrisy,  without  tbe  least 
true  pattern  of  virtue,  righteousness,  or  self-denial  in 
their  whole  practice.  I  attribute  it  next  to  the  factious 
inclination  of  most  men  divided  from  the  public  by 
several  ends  and  humours  of  their  own.  At  first  no 
man  less  beloved,  no  man  more  generally  condemned, 
than  was  the  king ;  from  the  time  that  it  became  his 
custom  to  break  parliaments  at  home,  and  either  wil- 
fully or  weakly  to  betray  protestants  abroad,  to  the 
beginning  of  these  combustions.  All  men  inveighed 
against  him ;  all  men,  except  court-vassals,  opposed 
him  and  his  tyrannical  proceedings ;  the  cry  was  uni- 
versal ;  and  this  full  parliament  was  at  first  unanimous 
in  their  dislike  and  protestation  against  his  evil  govern- 
ment. But  when  they,  who  sought  themselves  and 
not  the  public,  began  to  doubt,  that  all  of  them  could 
not  by  one  and  the  same  way  attain  to  their  ambitious 
purposes,  then  was  the  king,  or  his  name  at  least,  as  a 
fit  property  first  made  use  of,  his  doings  made  the  best 
of,  and  by  degrees  justified;  which  begot  him  such  a 
party,  as,  after  many  wiles  and  strugglings  with  his 
inward  fears,  emboldened  him  at  length  to  set  up  his 
standard  ai^-ainst  the  parliament :  whenas  before  that 
time,  all  his  adherents,  consisting  most  of  dissolute 
swordsmen  and  suburb-roysters,  hardly  amounted  to 
the  making  up  of  one  ragged  regiment  strong  enoujrh 
to  assault  the  unarmed  house  of  commons.  After 
which  attempt,  seconded  by  a  tedious  and  bloody  war 
on  his  subjects,  wherein  he  hath  so  far  exceeded  those 
his  arbitrary  violences  in  time  of  peace,  they  who  be- 
fore hated  him  for  his  hicrh  misgovernment,  nay  fought 
against  him  with  displayed  banners  in  the  field,  now 
applaud  him  and  extol  him  for  tiie  wisest  and  most 
religious  ])rince  that  lived.  By  so  strange  a  method 
amongst  the  mad  multitude  Is  a  sudden  reputation  won, 
of  wisdom  bv  wilfulness  and  subtle  shifts,  of  goodness 
by  multiplying  c\il,  of  })icty  by  endeavouring  to  root 
out  true  religion. 

But  it  is  e\  ident  that  the  chief  of  his  adherents  never 
loved  him,  never  honoured  either  him  or  his  cause,  but 
as  they  took  him  to  set  a  face  upon  their  own  malignant 
designs,  nor  bemoan  his  loss  at  all,  but  the  loss  of  their 
own  aspiring  hopes  :  like  those  captive  women,  whom 
the  poet  notes  in  his  Iliad,  to  have  bewailed  the  death 
of  Patroclus  in  outward  show,  but  indeed  their  own 
condition. 

UdrpoK\ov  7rpo0rt(Tiv,  ff^wv  d^  avrCiv  Kiilt  fKarfi. 

Horn.  Iliad,  r. 
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And  it  needs  must  be  ridiculous  to  any  judgment 
uuontbralleil,  that  tlicv,  who  in  other  matters  express 
so  little  fear  either  of  Go<l  or  man,  should  in  this  one 
particular  outstrip  all  precisianism  with  their  scruples 
and  cases,  and  till  men^s  ears  continually  with  the  noise 
of  their  conscientious  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  the 
kingf,  rebels  in  the  mean  while  to  God  in  all  their  ac- 
tions besides :  much  less  that  they,  whose  professed 
loyalty  and  allegiance  led  them  to  direct  arms  ag^ainst 
the  king^'s  person,  and  thought  him  nothing*  Tiolated 
by  the  sword  of  hostility  drawn  by  them  against  him, 
should  now  in  earnest  think  him  violated  by  the  un- 
sparing sword  of  justice,  which  undoubtedly  so  much 
the  less  in  Tain  she  bears  among  men,  by  how  much 
greater  and  in  hiu^hest  place  the  offender.  Else 
justice,  whether  moral  or  political,  were  not  justice,  but 
a  false  counterfeit  of  that  impartial  and  gfodlike  vir- 
tue. The  only  grief  is,  that  the  head  was  not  strook 
off  to  the  best  advantage  and  commodity  of  them  that 
held  it  by  tlie  hair :  *  an  ingrateful  and  perverse  gene- 
ration, who  having  first  cried  to  God  to  be  delivered 
from  tlieir  king,  now  murmur  against  God  that  heard 
their  prayers,  and  cry  as  loud  for  their  king  as^ainst 
tboie  that  delivered  them.  But  as  to  tlic  author  of 
these  soliloquies,  whether  it  were  undoubtedly  the  late 
king,  as  is  vulgarly  believed,  or  any  secret  coadjutor, 
and  some  stick  not  to  name  him ;  it  can  add  nothing, 
nor  shall  take  from  the  weight,  if  any  be,  of  reason 
which  he  brings.  But  allegations,  not  reasons,  are 
the  main  contents  of  this  book,  and  need  no  more  than 
other  contrary  allegations  to  lay  the  question  before  all 
men  in  an  even  balance;  though  it  were  supposed, 
that  the  testimony  of  one  man,  in  his  own  cause  affirm- 
ing,  could  be  of  any  moment  to  bring  in  doubt  the  au- 
thority of  a  parliament  denying.  Hut  if  these  his 
fairspoken  words  shall  be  here  fairly  confronted  and 
laid  parallel  to  his  own  far  differincf  deeds,  manifest 
and  visible  to  the  whole  nation,  then  surelv  we  mav 
look  on  them  who  notwithstanding  shall  persist  to  give 
to  bare  words  more  credit  tlian  to  open  deeds,  as  men 
whosejudgment  was  not  rationally  evinced  and  per- 
suaded, but  fatally  stupified  and  be«  itched  into  such 
a  blind  and  obstinate  belief:  for  whose  cure  it  may  be 
doubtetl,  not  whether  any  charm,  though  never  so 
wisely  murmured,  but  whether  any  prayer  can  be  avail- 
able. This  however  would  be  remembered  and  well 
noted,  that  while  the  king,  instead  of  that  repentance 
which  was  in  reason  and  in  conscience  to  he  expectetl 
from  him,  without  which  we  could  not  lawfully  nad- 
mit  him,  persists  here  to  maintain  and  justify  the  most 
apparent  of  his  evil  doings,  and  washes  over  with  a 
court-fucus  the  worst  and  foulestof  his  actions,  disables 
and  uncrrates  the  parliament  itself,  with  all  our  laws 
and  native  liberties  that  ask  not  his  leave,  dishonours 
and  attaints  all  protestant  churches  not  prelatical,  and 
what  they  piously  reformed,  with  the  slander  of  rebel- 
lion, sacrilege,  and  hy]>ocrisy ;  they,  who  seemed  of 
late  to  stand  up  hottest  for  the  covenant,  can  now  sit 
mute  and  much  pleaseil  to  hear  all  these  opprobrious 
things  uttered  against  their  faith,  their  freedom,  and 

*  Tht  author  adds  iii  the  hr>t  edition,  whicli  oMer\Ation.  though  iHMle 


themselves  in  their  own  doings  made  tnitof*  Co  boal: 
the  divines,  also,  their  wizards,  emn  be  so  bnses  u  to 
cry  Hosanna  to  this  his  book,  which  cries  louder  «|psiMt 
them  for  no  disciples  of  Christ,  but  of  Iscsriot ;  sad  to 
seem  now  convinced  with  these  withered  argooMnli 
and  reasons  here,  the  same  which  in  some  other  wii^ 
iugs  of  that  party,  and  in  his  own  former  declarsiiri 
and  expresses,  they  have  so  oAen  heretofore  eadcs- 
voured  to  confute  and  to  explode ;  none  appearing  all 
this  while  to  vindicate  church  or  state  from  these  ca- 
lumnies and  reproaches  but  a  small  handful  of 
whom  they  defame  and  spit  at  with  all  the 
names  of  schism  and  sectarism.    I  never  knew  that 
time  in  England,  when  men  of  truest  religion  woe 
not  counted  sectaries :  but  wisdom  now,  Taloor,  ji^ 
tice,  constancy,  prudence  united  and  imbodied  to  deftid 
religion  and  our  liberties,  both  by  word  and  dad, 
against  tyranny,  is  counted  schism  and  faction.    Thai 
in  a  g^celess  age  things  of  highest  praise  and  imifitim 
under  a  right  name,  to  make  them  infamous  and  kateM 
to  the  people,  are  miscalled.     Certainly,  if  i 
and  perverseness  will  needs  be  national  and  unin 
then  they  who  adhere  to  wisdom  and  to  truth,  are  Mt 
therefore  to  be  blamed,  for  being  so  few  as  to  scca  s 
sect  or  faction.    But  in  my  opinion  it  goes  not  ill  wlk 
that  people  where  these  virtues  grow  so  numerous  ail 
well  joined  together,  as  to  resist  and  make  head 
the  rage  and  torrent  of  that  boisterous  folly  and 
stition,  that  possesses  and  hurries  on  the  vdlgar  ML 
This  therefore  we  may  conclude  to  be  a  high  hanw 
done  us  from  God,  and  a  special  mark  of  his  favMi^ 
whom  he  bath  selected  as  the  sole  remainder,  after  dl 
these  changes  and  commotions,  to  stand  upright  oi 
stedfast  in  his  cause ;  dig^nified  with  the  defenee  if 
truth  and  public  liberty  ;  while  others,  who  aspired  to 
be  the  top  of  zealots,  and  had  almost  brought 
to  a  kind  of  trading  monopoly,  have  not  only  by 
late  silence  and  neutrality  belied  their  profession,  te 
foundered  themselves  and  their  consciences,  to  conplf 
with  enemies  in  that  wicked  cause  and  interest,  wUdl 
they  have  too  often  cursed  in  others,  to  prosper 
the  same  themselves. 


;v- 


I.  L'pou  the  king*s  calling  this  last  parliameai. 

That  which  the  king  Lays  down  here  as  fain 
foundation,  and  as  it  were  the  head  stone  of  his  w 
structure,  that  ''  he  called    tliis  last  parliament, 
more  by  others*  advice,  and  the  necessity  of  his  ti 
than  by  his  own  clioice  and  inclination;*^  is  ti 
knowing  men  so  apparently  not  true,  that  a  moie 
lucky  and  inauspicious  sentence,  and  more  beloki 
the  «Iownfal  of  liis  whole  fabric,  hardly  could 
come  int(»  his  mind.  For  who  knows  not,  that  tlie%. 
nation  of  a  prince  is  best  known  either  by  those 
about  him,  and  most  in  favour  with  him,  or  b^ 
current  of  Kis  own  actions  ?    'ITiose  nearest  to  ihi* 
and  mo-»i  hi    f;»vj»uriics,  were  courtiers  auil  preX 
men  wh'.-o  chitJ  ^tudv  u;i«i  to  find  out  which  "^J 


t 
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cd,  and  to  imitate  him  exactly :  how  these 
affected  to  pailiaments  cannot  be  forgotten. 
tt  maj  remember,  it  was  their  continual  ex- 
spate  and  preach  against  them;  and  in  their 
iscourw  nothing  was  more  frequent,  than 
hoped  the  king  should  now  have  no  need  of 
»  anj  more."  And  this  was  but  the  copy, 
parasites  had  industriously  taken  from  his 
and  actions,  who  never  called  a  parliament 
ply  his  necessities;  and  having  supplied 
ddenly  and  ignominiously  dissolved  it,  with- 
ng  any  one  grievance  of  the  people :  some- 
sing  rather  to  miss  of  his  subsidies,  or  to 
by  illegal  courses,  than  that  the  people 
still  miss  of  their  hopes  to  be  relieved  by 

he  broke  off  at  his  coming  to  the  crown,  for 
use  than  to  protect  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
;m  who  had  accused  him,  besides  other 
mes,  of  no  less  than  poisoning  the  deceased 
ther ;  concerning  which  matter  the  declara- 
morc  addresses  hath  sufficiently  informed 
till  the  latter  breaking  was  with  more  affront 
ity  put  upon  the  house  and  her  worthiest 
ban  the  former.     Insomuch  that  in  the  fifth 

reign,  in  a  proclamation  he  seems  offended 
r  rumour  of  a  parliament  divulged  among 
;  as  if  he  had  taken  it  for  a  kind  of  slander, 
lould  think  him  that  way  exorable,  much 
d  :  and  forbids  it  as  a  presumption,  to  pre- 
any  time  for  parliaments ;  that  is  to  say, 
ersuasion  or  petition,  or  so  much  as  the  re- 
such  a  rumour :  for  other  manner  of  pre- 
ss at  that  time  not  suspected.  By  which 
,  the  people,  forbidden  to  complain,  as  well 
»  suffer,  began  from  thenceforth  to  despair 
nts.  Whereupon  such  illegal  actions,  and 
o  get  vast  sums  of  money,  were  put  in  prac- 

king  and  his  new  officers,  as  monopolies, 
k II ig-htboods, coat, conduct,  and  ship-money, 

not  of  one  Xaboth's  vineyard,  but  of  whole 
"s,  under  the  pretence  of  forest  or  crown- 
ruption  and  bribery  compounded  for,  with 

granted  for  the   future,  as  gave  evident 

the  king  never  meant,  nor  could  it  stand 
reason  of  his  affairs,  ever  to  recall  parlia- 
ifinjj  brought  by  these  irregular  courses  the 
merest  and  his  own  to  so  direct  an  opposition, 
it^bt  foresee  plainly,  if  nothing  but  a  parlia- 
Id  saTe  the  people,  it  must  necessarily  be  his 

^t  or  nine  years  after,  proceeding  with  a  high 
«>«€  enormities,  and  having  the  second  time 
w  injurious  war  against  his  native  country 
*5  ind  finding  all  those  other  shifts  of  raising 
•wch  bore  out  his  first  expedition,  now  to  fail 
*"  of  his  own  choice  and  inclination,"  as  any 
^y  Stt,  but  urged  by  strong  necessities,  and  the 
"^ofrtate,  which  his  own  violent  proceedings 
"•pi liim to,  be  calls  a  parliament;  first  in  Ire- 
^  obIj  was  to  give  him  four  subsidies  and  so 


to  expire ;  then  in  England,  where  his  first  demand  was 
but  twelve  subsidies  to  maintain  a  Scots  war,  con- 
demned and  abominated  by  the  whole  kingdom  :  pro* 
mising  their  grievances  should  be  considered  afler- 
wards.  Which  when  the  parliament,  who  judged  that 
war  itself  one  of  their  main  grievances,  made  no  haste 
to  grant,  not  enduring  the  delay  of  his  impatient  will, 
or  else  fearing  the  conditions  of  their  grant,  he  breaks 
off  the  whole  session,  and  dismisses  them  and  their 
grievances  with  scorn  and  frustration. 

Much  less  therefore  did  he  call  this  last  parliament 
by  his  own  choice  and  inclination ;  but  having  first 
tried  in  vain  all  undue  ways  to  procure  money,  his 
army  of  their  own  accord  being  beaten  in  the  north, 
the  lords  petitioning,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple almost  hissing  him  and  his  ill  acted  regality  off  the 
stage,  compelled  at  length  both  by  his  wants  and  by 
bis  fears,  upon  mere  extremity  he  summoned  this  last 
parliament.  And  how  is  it  possible,  that  he  should 
willingly  incline  to  parliaments,  who  never  was  per- 
ceived to  call  them  but  for  the  greedy  hope  of  a  whole 
national  bribe,  his  subsidies ;  and  never  loved,  never 
fulfilled,  never  promoted  the  true  end  of  parliaments, 
the  redress  of  grievances;  but  still  put  them  off,  and 
prolonged  them,  whether  gratified  or  not  gratified ; 
and  was  indeed  the  author  of  all  those  grievances  ?  To 
say  therefore,  that  he  called  this  parliament  of  his  own 
choice  and  inclination,  argues  how  little  truth  we  can 
expect  from  the  sequel  of  this  book,  which  ventures  in 
the  very  first  period  to  affront  more  than  one  nation 
with  an  untruth  so  remarkable ;  and  presumes  a  more 
implicit  faith  in  the  people  of  England,  than  the  pope 
ever  commanded  from  the  Romish  laity ;  or  else  a  na- 
tural sottishness  fit  to  be  abused  and  ridden :  while  in 
the  judgment  of  wise  men,  by  laying  the  foundation  of 
his  defence  on  the  avouchment  of  that  which  is  so 
manifestly  untrue,  he  hath  given  a  worse  soil  to  his 
own  cause,  than  when  his  wliole  forces  were  at  any 
time  overthrown.  They  therefore,  who  think  such 
great  service  done  to  the  king^s  affairs  in  publishing 
this  book,  will  find  themselves  in  the  end  mistaken ;  if 
sense  and  right  mind,  or  but  any  mediocrity  of  know- 
ledge and  remembrance,  hath  not  quite  forsaken  men. 

But  to  prove  his  inclination  to  parliaments,  he  affirms 
here,  "  to  have  always  thought  the  right  way  of  them 
most  safe  for  his  crown,  and  best  pleasing  to  his  peo- 
ple." What  he  thought,  we  know  not,  but  that  he  ever 
took  the  contrary  way,  we  saw  ;  and  from  his  own  ac- 
tions we  felt  long  ago  what  he  thought  of  parliaments 
or  of  pleasing  his  people :  a  surer  evidence  than  what 
we  hear  now  too  late  in  words. 

He  alleges,  that  '*  the  cause  of  forbearing  to  convene 
parliaments  was  the  sparks,  which  some  men's  distem- 
pers there  studied  to  kindle."  They  were  indeed  not 
tempered  to  his  temper;  for  it  neither  was  the  law, 
nor  the  rule,  by  which  all  other  tempers  were  to  be 
tried ;  but  thev  were  esteemed  and  chosen  for  the  fit- 
test  men,  in  tiieir  several  counties,  to  allay  and  quench 
those  distempers,  which  his  own  inordinate  doings 
had  infiamcd.  And  if  that  were  his  refusing  to  con- 
vene, till  those  men  had  been  qualified  to  his  temper, 
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that  is  to  sav,  his  will,  \\c  may  easily  coiiiecUire  what 
1io|>e  thiTC  was  of  parliaments,  hnil  not  fcur  and  his 
insatiate  ])overty,  in  the  midst  of  his  excessive  wealth, 
constrained  him. 

*^  lie  hoped  by  his  freedom  and  their  moderation  to 
prevent  niisunderstandin«ifs.'*  And  wherefore  not  by 
their  freedom  and  his  moderation?  But  freedom  he 
thought  too  hi^h  a  word  for  them,  and  moderation  too 
mean  a  wonl  for  himsi'If :  this  was  not  the  way  to  pre- 
yent  misunderstanding^^.  He  still  '^  feared  passion  and 
prejudice  in  other  men ;"  not  in  Iiimself :  **and  doubted 
n«it  by  the  wei<i^ht  of  his"  own  '*  reason,  to  countcqmise 
any  faction ;''  it  bein**'  so  easy  for  him,  and  so  frequent, 
to  call  his  obstinacy  reason,  and  otlier  men*s  reason, 
faction.  AVe  in  the  mean  while  must  believe  that  wis- 
dom and  all  reason  came  to  him  by  title  with  his  cn)wn  ; 
passion,  prejudice,  and  faction  came  to  others  by  beiuj;; 
subjects. 

**  He  was  sorry  to  hear,  with  what  popular  heat 
elections  were  carried  in  many  places."  Sorry  rather, 
that  court-letters  and  intimations  prevailed  no  more, 
to  divert  or  to  deter  the  pe<)ple  from  their  free  election 
of  those  men,  \%  honi  they  thousrht  best  atfected  to  rc>li- 
irion  and  their  country's  liberty,  both  at  that  time  in 
dang'er  to  be  lost.  And  such  men  they  were,  as  by 
the  kinfucdom  were  sent  to  advise  him,  not  sent  to  be 
cavilled  at,  becuusi*  elected,  or  to  be  entertained  by 
hiui  withan  undervalue  and  misprision  of  their  temper, 
judi^mcnt,  or  atfection.  In  vain  was  a  parliament 
thoug^ht  fittest  by  the  known  laws  of  our  nation,  to 
advise  and  repfulate  unruly  kin^s,  if  they,  instead  of 
bcarkenin<ic  to  advice,  shouM  be  pemiittiHl  to  turn  it  off, 
and  refuse  it  by  vilifvini^  and  traducini;  their  advisers, 
or  by  accusing  of  a  pojiulur  heat  those  that  lawfully 
elected  them. 

'*  His  i.wn  and  his  children's  interest  obliged  him  to 
seek,  ;iiid  to  preserve  the  love  and  uclfaie  of  his  sub- 
jects." Who  diiubts  it:'  But  the  siinie  intiTcst,  com- 
nu)n  to  all  kinirs,  was  never  vet  avaihtblo  to  make  tlit-m 
all  seek  that,  which  was  iudred  best  for  thenisehcs  and 
their  posterity.  All  men  by  their  own  and  their  chil- 
dren's interest  are  obiiifed  to  honesty  and  justire:  but 
lii>w  little  that  eonsidc-ration  works  in  jtrivate  men,  how 
much  less  in  kini;>,  ilicir  tieeds  declare  best. 

*''  He  inteiiiled  to  oblitre  both  friends  and  enemies, 
and  to  exceed  their  desires,  did  they  hut  pretend  to 
any  modest  and  sober  sense;"  mi^takiui;'  the  wboli- 
business  of  a  parliainint  ;  uliich  nut  not  to  receive 
from  him  oblii^ations,  but  jiistiee;  nor  he  to  expect 
from  them  their  modesty,  but  their  i,^rave  advice,  uttered 
with  freedom  in  the  public  cause.  His  talk  of  modesty 
in  their  desires  of  the  common  welfare  ary^ues  him  not 
much  to  have  umlerstood  what  he  had  to  ;^rant,  who 
misconceived  so  much  the  nature  of  what  they  had  to 
desire.  Antl  for  **  sober  sense,"  the  expression  was  too 
mean,  and  ree(»ils  with  as  much  dishonour  upon  him- 
self, to  be  a  kin^  wliere  sober  sense  could  possibly  be 
so  wnntini;  in  a  parliament. 

**  The  odium  and  offences,  which  some  men's  ri»;our, 
or  remis>ne>s  in  church  and  stale,  had  contracted  rijion 
Iiis  i»;o>ern!iienl,  he  resolved    to  have   expiated   wiiii 


better  laws  ami  n>fnilations.*'    And  vet  the  worst  of 
misdemeanors  committed  by  the  worst  of  all  his  fk- 
ynuritcs  in  the  height  of  their  dominion,  whether  acts 
of  rig'uur  or  remissness,  he  hath  from  time  to  time  con- 
tinued, owned,  and  taken  upon  himself  by  public  de- 
clarations, as  often  as  the  elertjf}',  or  any  other  of  bis 
instruments,  felt  themselves   overburdened  with  the 
people's  hatred.     And  who  knows  not  the  supentitions 
ri<^our  of  his  Sunday's  chapel,  and  the  licentious  remft»- 
ness  of  his  Sunday's  theatre;  accompanied  with  thai 
reverend  statute  for  dominical  jigs  and  maypoles,  pub- 
lished in  his  own  name,  and  deriveil  from  the  exampk 
of  bis  father  James  ?  Which  testifies  all  that  rigour  ia 
superstition,  all  that  remissness  in  religion,  to  hare 
issued  out  originally  from  his  own  house,  and  from  his 
own  authority.     Much  rather  then  may  those  geneial 
miscarriages  in  state,  his  proper  sphere,  be  imputed  to 
no  other  person  ehietly  than  to  himself.    And  wbicbof 
all  those  oppressive  acts  or  impositions  did  he  crerdii- 
claim  or  disavow,  till  the  fatal  awe  of  this  parliamoC 
hung  ominously  over  him  ?  Vet  here  he  smootlily  seeb 
to  wipe  off  all  the  envy  of  his  evil  government  npoi 
his  substitutes  and  under-ofiicers;  and  promises,  though 
much  too  late,  what  wonders  he  puqiosed  to  have  dow 
in  the  reforming  of  religion :  a  work  wherein  all  Ui 
undertakings  heretofore  declared  him  to  have  had  link 
or  no  judgment:  neither  could  his  breeding,  or  hii 
course  of  life,  acquaint  him  with  a  thing  so  spiritaiL 
Which  may  well  assure  us  what  kind  of  rcformalioi   ■. 
we  could  expect  from  him ;  either  some  politic  fomol  ' 
an  imposed  religion,  or  else  perpetual  vexation  aW    . 
persecution  to  all  those  that  complied  not  with  such  a 
form.     The  like  amendment  he  promises  in  state;  Ml 
a  step  furtlier  "  than  his  reason  and  conscience  toU 
him  was  fit  to  be  desired;"  wishing  ^Mic  bad  kept 
within  those  boumis,  and  not  suffered  his  own  jodfT- 
nieni  to  have  been  overbonie  in  some  things,"  of  which 
tilings  one  was  the  earl  of  Strafford's  execution.    Aid 
what  siij^nifies  all  this,  but  that  still  his  resotutioo  vn 
the  same,  to  set  up  an  arbitrary  yfovenimenl  of  hisowB, 
and  that  all  Britain  was  to  be  tied  and  chained  to  the 
conscience,  judirment,  and  reason  of  one  man;  as  if 
thosf  gifts  had  been  only  his  peculiar  and  prcrogatifat 
entaiKd  u])on    him  with    his  fortune   to  be  a  kiBf? 
Whcnas  doubtless  no  man  so  obstinate,  or  so  much  • 
tyrant,  but  professes  to  be  guided  by  that  which  hi 
calls  his  reason  and  his  judgment,  though  never  so 
ru]>ied  ;  and  pretends  also  his  conscience.   In  the 
w bile,  for  any  parliament  or  the  whole  nation  to  haw 
either  reason,  judgment,  or  conscience,  by  this  rule  was 
altoijeiber  in  vain,  if  it  thwarted  the  king's  will ;  which 
was  easy  for  him  t<»  call  by  any  other  plausible  naae. 
He  himself  hath  many  times  acknowledged,  to  haw 
no  riiriit  over  us  but  by  law ;  and  bv  the  same  law  10 
tfovern  us :  but  law  in  a  free  nation  bath  been  erei 
])ublic   reason,  the  enacted   reason  of  a  parliaraCBt; 
which  he  denying  to  «.'nact,  denies  to  govern  us  by  tlwL 
which  ought  io  be  our  law  ;  interposing  his  own  fli- 
vatf  nn^  n.  w|ii<-b  u»  iin  is,  im  l.iw.     And  thu««  we  fioA 
tht —.  j'..i.  hii'l  >|.:i-  :'-i=  I  '.   ijji-  •'.  !iia;le  un-.n  ilic  eipe* 
ru  :.'..':    t  ij..-"."  '.a-.-I   -iti-.K  ?■.-.  .ii;(!  bis  iu»j>t  mortifieJ 
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letuTmenU,  being'  thoroughly  sifted  to  coutain  nothing 
in  them  much  different  firom  his  former  practices,  so 
cross,  and  so  reverse  to  all  his  parliaments,  and  both 
die  nations  of  this  island.  What  fruits  thej  could  in 
likelihood  have  produced  in  his  restoremcnt,  is  obvious 
to  anj  prudent  foresight 

And  this  is  the  substance  of  his  first  section,  till  we 
cone  to  the  devout  of  it,  modelled  into  the  form  of  a 
prifste  psalter.     Which  th^j  who  so  much  admire, 
eidier  fur  the  matter  or  the  manner,  may  as  well  admire 
die  archbishop's  late  breviaiy,  and  many  other  as  good 
Bsnuals  and  handmaids  of  Devotion,  the  lip-work  of 
ererr  prelatical  litui^t,  clapped  together  and  quilted 
sot  of  Scripture  phrase,  with  as  much  ease,  and  as  little 
seed  of  Christian  diligence  or  judgement,  as  belongs  to 
the  compiling'  of  any  ordinary  and  saleable  piece  of 
Eaglish  divinity,  that  the  shops  value.     But  he  who 
from  such  a  kind  of  psalmistry,  or  any  other  verbal  dc- 
vodon,  without  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  suitable  deeds, 
can  be  persuaded  of  a  zeal  and  true  righteousness  in  the 
person,  hath  much  yet  to  learn ;  and  knows  not  that  the 
deepest  policy  of  a  tyrant  hath  been  ever  to  counterfeit 
idigioos.  And  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  hath  mentioned 
tkit  special  craft  among  twelve  other  tyrannical  so- 
pkims.  Neither  want  we  examples :  Androuicus  Com- 
MBos  the  Byzantine  emperor,  thouirh   a  most  cruel 
Ijiant,  is  reported  by  Nicetas,  to  have  been  a  constant 
Rider  of  Saint  PauPs  epistles ;  and  by  continual  study 
had  so  incorporated  the  phrase  and  style  of  that  tran- 
Kcndant  apostle  into  all  his  familiar  letters,  that  tlic 
BBtation  seemed  to  vie  with  the  original.     Yet  this 
■tailed  not  to  deceive  the  people  of  that  empire,  who, 
MUitlistanding  his  saint's  vizard,  tore  him  to  pieces 
far  his  tyranny.     From  stories  of  this  nature  both 
aacient  and  modem  which  abound,  the  poets  also,  and 
aoKe  English,  have  been  in  this  point  so  niindfid  of 
<lmnroiii,  as  to  put  never  more  pious  words  in  the 
■iaifc  of  any  person,  than  of  a  tyrant.    I  shall  not  in- 
Aare  an  abstruse  author,  wherein  the  king  mig'ht  b  - 
k«  conversant,  but  one  whom  we  well  know  was  the 
doKt  companion  of  these  his  solitudes,  William  Shaks- 
peipc;  who  introduces  the  person  of  Kichard  the  third, 
linking  in  as  high  a  strain  of  piety  and  mortification 
it  is  ottered  in  any  passage  of  this  book,  and  some- 
tines  to  the  same  sense  and  purpose  with  some  words 
ia  this  place ;  "  I  intended,"  saith  he,  "  not  only  to 
•blige  my  friends,  but  my  enemies."     The  like  saith 
Richard,  Act  II.  Scene  1. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  En^lishmiin  alivo. 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds, 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to  night ; 
1  thank  my  God  for  my  humility.'* 

father  istuff  of  this  sort  may  be  read  throughout  the 
•holr irasji'dy,  wherein  the  poet  used  not  ninili  licence 
HI  departing  from  the  truth  of  history,  which  delivers 
^  a  deep  dissembler,  not  of  Iiis  aH'ections  only,  but 
•freliirion. 

In  praying  therefore,  and  in  the  outward  work  of 
fcrotioD,this  king  we  see  hath  not  at  all  exceeded  the 

•  Tli»  Jitfcon*  cditioo  for  woman,  has  ficUon. 


worst  of  kings  before  him.  But  herein  the  worst  of 
kings,  professing  Christianism,  have  by  far  exceeded 
him.  They,  for  aught  we  know,  have  still  prayed 
their  own,  or  at  least  borrowed  from  tit  authors.  But 
this  king,  not  content  with  tliat  whicli,  although  in  a 
tiling  holy,  is  no  holy  thel^  to  attribute  to  his  own 
making  other  men's  whole  prayer^,  liath  as  it  were 
unhallowed  and  unchristened  the  very  duty  of  prayer 
itself,  by  borrowing  to  a  christian  use  ])rayers  offered 
to  a  heathen  god.  Who  would  have  imagined  so  little 
fear  in  him  of  the  true  all-seciuir  Deity,  so  little  rever- 
ence  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  whose  office  is  to  dictate  and 
present  our  christian  prayers,  so  little  care  of  truth  in 
his  last  words,  or  honour  to  himself,  or  to  his  friends, 
or  sense  of  his  afflictions,  or  of  that  sad  hour  which  was 
upon  him,  as  immediately  before  his  death  to  ])o])  into 
the  hand  of  that  grave  bishop  who  attended  him,  for  a 
special  relique  of  his  saintly  exercises,  a  prayer  stolen 
word  for  word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman  * 
praying  to  a  heathen  god ;  and  that  in  no  serious  book, 
but  the  vain  aniatorious  poem  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Arcadia ;  a  book  in  tliat  kind  full  of  worth  and  wit, 
hut  among  religious  thoughts  and  duties  not  worthy  to 
be  named;  nor  to  be  read  at  anytime  without  «rood 
caution,  much  less  in  time  of  trouble  and  affliction  to 
be  a  Christian's  prayer-book  ?  They  who  are  yet  in- 
credulous of  what  I  tell  them  for  a  truth,  that  this  phi- 
lippic prayer  is  no  part  of  the  king's  goods,  may  satisfy 
their  own  eyes  at  leisure,  in  the  3d  book  of  Sir  Philip's 
Arcadia,  p.  348,  coin])aring  Pamela's  ])rayer  with  the 
first  prayer  of  his  majesty,  delivered  to  Dr.  Juxton 
inimediately  before  his  death,  and  entitled  a  Prsiyer  in 
time  of  Captivity,  printed  in  all  the  best  editions  of  his 
hook.  And  since  there  be  a  crew  of  lurkin<r  railers, 
who  in  their  libels,  and  their  fits  of  railing  up  and 
down,  as  1  hear  from  others,  take  it  so  currishly,  that  I 
should  dare  to  tell  abroad  the  secrets  of  their  ^Egyptian 
Apis;  to  gratify  their  gall  in  some  measure  yet  more, 
which  to  them  will  be  a  kind  of  alms,  (for  it  is  the 
weekly  vomit  of  their  gall  which  to  most  of  them  is  the 
sole  means  of  their  feeding,)  that  they  may  not  starve 
for  me,  I  shall  gorge  them  once  more  with  this  digres- 
sion somewhat  larger  than  before:  nothing  troubled 
oroH'ended  at  the  working  upward  of  their  sale-venom 
thereupon,  though  it  ha])pen  to  asperse  me ;  heing,  it 
seems,  their  best  livelihood,  and  the  only  use  or  good 
digestion  that  their  sick  and  perishing  minds  can  make 
of  truth  charitably  told  thcni.  However,  to  the  benefit 
of  others  much  more  ^v()rtll  the  gaining,  I  shall  proceed 
in  my  assertion  ;  that  if  only  hut  to  taste  wittingly  of 
meat  or  drink  offered  to  an  idol,  he  in  the  dortriue  of 
St.  Paul  judged  a  ])o1Ii]tion,  much  more  must  he  his 
sin,  who  takes  a  prayer  so  dedicated  into  his  mouth, 
and  offers  it  to  God.  Vet  hardly  it  can  be  thought 
upon  (though  how  sad  a  thing!)  without  some  kind  of 
laughter  at  the  manner  and  solemn  transactirin  of  so 
gross  a  cosenage,  that  he,  who  had  train])led  over  us 
so  stately  and  so  trajrically,  should  leave  the  world  at 
last  so  ridiculously  in  his  exit,  as  to  bequeath  among 
his  deifying  friends  that  stood  about  him  such  a  pre- 
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cious  piece  of  mockery  to  be  published  by  them,  as 
must  needs  cover  both  his  and  their  heads  with  shame, 
if  they  have  any  lefL  Certainly  they  that  will  may 
now  see  at  length  how  much  they  were  deceived  in 
him,  and  were  ever  like  to  be  hereafter,  who  cared  not, 
so  near  the  minute  of  his  death,  to  deceive  his  best  and 
dearest  friends  with  the  trumpery  of  such  a  prayer,  not 
more  secretly  than  shamefully  purloined ;  yet  given 
them  as  the  royal  issue  of  his  own  proper  zeal.  And 
sure  it  was  the  hand  of  God  to  let  them  fall,  and  be 
taken  in  such  a  foolish  trap,  as  hath  exposed  them  to 
all  derision ;  if  for  nothing  else,  to  throw  contempt  and 
disgrace  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  upon  this  his  idolized 
book,  and  the  whole  rosary  of  his  prayers;  thereby 
testifying  how  little  he  accepted  them  from  those,  who 
thought  no  better  of  the  living  God  than  of  a  buzzard 
idol,  fit  to  be  so  served  and  worshipped  in  reversion, 
with  the  polluted  orts  and  refuse  of  Arcadias  and  ro- 
mances, without  being  able  to  discern  the  aiiront  rather 
than  the  worship  of  such  an  ethnic  prayer.  But  leav- 
ing what  might  justly  be  offensive  to  God,  it  was  a 
trespass  also  more  than  usual  against  human  right, 
which  commands,  that  every  author  should  have  the 
property  of  his  own  work  reserved  to  him  after  death, 
as  well  as  living.  Many  princes  have  been  rigorous 
in  laying  taxes  on  their  subjects  by  the  head,  but  of 
any  king  heretofore  that  made  a  levy  upon  their  wit, 
9nd  seized  it  as  his  own  legitimate,  I  have  not  whom 
beside  to  instance.  True  it  is,  I  looked  rather  to  have 
found  him  gleaning  out  of  books  written  purposely  to 
help  devotion.  And  if  in  likelihood  he  have  borrowed 
much  more  out  of  prayerbooks  than  out  of  pastorals, 
then  are  these  painted  feathers,  that  set  him  off  so  gay 
among  the  people,  to  be  thought  few  or  none  of  them 
his  own.  But  if  from  his  divines  he  have  borrowed 
nothing,  nothing  out  of  all  the  magazine,  and  the 
rheum  of  their  mellifluous  prayers  and  meditations,  let 
them  who  now  mourn  for  him  as  for  Tamuz,  thcra  who 
howl  in  their  pulpits,  and  by  their  howling  declare 
themselves  right  wolves,  remember  and  consider  in  the 
midst  of  their  hideous  faces,  when  they  do  only  not  cut 
their  flesh  for  him  like  those  rueful  priests  whom  Elijah 
mocked  ;  that  he  who  was  once  their  Ahab,  now  their 
Josiah,  though  feigning  outwardly  to  reverence  church- 
men, yet  here  hath  so  extremely  set  at  naught  both 
them  and  their  praying  faculty,  that  being  at  a  loss 
himself  what  to  pray  in  captivity,  he  consulted  neither 
with  the  liturgy,  nor  with  the  directory,  but  neglecting 
the  huge  fardell  of  all  their  honeycomb  devotions,  went 
directly  where  he  doubted  not  to  find  better  praying 
to  his  mind  with  Pamela,  in  the  Countess's  Arcadia. 
What  greater  argument  of  disgrace  and  ignominy 
could  have  been  thrown  with  cunning  upon  the  whole 
clergy,  tlian  that  the  king,  among  all  his  priestery,  and 
all  those  numberless  volumes  of  their  theological  dis- 
tillations, not  meeting  with  one  man  or  book  of  that 
coat  that  could  befriend  him  with  a  prayer  in  captivity, 
was  forced  to  rob  Sir  Philip  and  his  captive  shepherd- 
ess of  their  heathen  orisons,  to  supply  in  any  fashion 
his  miserable  indigence,  not  of  bread,  hut  of  a  single 
prayer  to  God  ?     I  say  therefore  not  of  bread,  for  that 


want  may  bcfal  a  good  man,  and  jet  ool  m 
totally  miserable :  bat  he  who  wants  a  pnj< 
seech  God  in  his  necessity,  it  is  inexpressible  1 
he  is ;  far  poorer  within  himself  than  all  bis 
can  make  him.  And  the  unfitness,  the  indc 
that  pitiful  supply  which  he  sought,  expresses 
ther  the  deepness  of  his  poverty. 

Thus  much  be  said  in  general  to  bis  prayer 
special  to  that  Arcadian  prayer  used  in  his  ci 
enough  to  undeceive  us  what  esteem  we  are  to 
the  rest. 

For  he  certainly,  whose  mind  could  serve  hu 
a  christian  prayer  out  of  a  pagan  legend,  and 
it  for  his  own,  might  gather  up  the  rest  Gw 
from  whence ;  one  perhaps  out  of  the  French 
another  out  of  the  Spanish  Diana;  Amadis  and  1 
could  hardly  scape  him.  Such  a  person  we 
sure  bad  it  not  in  him  to  make  a  prayer  of  bis 
at  least  would  excuse  himself  the  pains  and  co 
invention  so  long  as  such  sweet  rhapsodies  of  hea 
and  knight-errantry  could  yield  him  prayen 
dishonourable  then,  and  how  unworthy  of  a  < 
king,  were  these  ignoble  shifts  to  seem  holy 
get  a  saintship  among  the  ignorant  and  wretd 
pie ;  to  draw  them  by  this  deception,  worse 
his  former  injuries,  to  go  a  whoring  afier  hii 
how  unhappy,  how  forsook  of  grace,  and  unbc 
God  that  people,  who  resolve  to  know  no  more 
or  of  goodness,  than  to  account  him  their  chi 
and  martyr,  whose  bankrupt  devotion  came  not  I 
by  his  very  prayers ;  but  having  sharked  tin 
the  mouth  of  a  heathen  worshipper,  (detestable 
him  prayers !)  sold  them  to  those  that  stood  a 
oured  him  next  to  the  Messiah,  as  his  own  li 
compositions  in  adversity,  for  hopes  no  less  v 
presumptuous  (and  death  at  that  time  so  ii 
upon  him)  than  by  these  goodly  relics  to  be  hel 
and  martyr  in  opinion  with  the  cheated  people 

And  thus  far  in  the  whole  chapter  we  have  f 
considered,  and  it  cannot  but  be  clear  to  all  m< 
and  for  what  ends,  what  concernments  and  nc< 
the  late  king  was  no  way  induced,  but  every  « 
strained,  to  call  this  last  parliament ;  yet  bei 
first  prayer  he  trembles  not  to  avouch  as  in  th< 
God,  "  That  he  did  it  with  an  upright  intenti< 
glory,  and  his  people's  good  :"  of  which  dreadf 
tation,  how  sincerely  meant,  God,  to  whom 
avowed,  can  only  judge;  and  he  hath  judged 
and  hath  written  his  impartial  sentence  in  cl: 
legible  to<ill  Christendom  ;  and  besides  hath  ta 
that  there  be  some,  whom  he  hath  given  over 
sion,  whose  very  mind  and  conscience  is  del 
whom  St.  Paul  to  Titus  makes  mention. 


//.  Upon  the  Earl  of  StrajffortTs  Deati 

This  next  chapter  is  a  penitent  confcssioi 
king,  and  the  strangest,  if  it  l>e  well  weighed,  t 
was  auricular.     For  he  repents  here  of  giving 
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gfa  most  unwilltfigfly,  to  the  most  seasonable 
Bn  piece  of  justice,  that  bad  been  done  of 
ra  in  the  land :  but  his  sole  conscience  thought 
iry.  And  thus  was  the  welfare,  the  safety, 
n  a  little,  the  unanimous  demand  of  three 
lations,  to  have  attended  still  on  the  singular- 
!  man's  opinionated  conscience ;  if  men  bad 
en  so  tame  and  spiritless,  and  had  not  unex- 
found  the  grace  to  understand,  that,  if  his 
;  were  so  narrow  and  peculiar  to  itself,  it  was 

aothoritj  should  be  so  ample  and  universal 
rs:  for  certainly  a  private  conscience  sorts 
public  calling,  but  declares  that  person  rather 

nature  for  a  private  fortune.  And  this  also 
Ice  for  truth,  that  he,  whose  conscience  thinks 
put  to  death  a  capital  offender,  will  as  oflt 
iieritorious  to  kill  a  righteous  person.  But 
ir  what  the  sin  was,  that  lay  so  sore  upon 

as  one  of  his  prayers  given  to  Dr.  Juxton 
>  the  very  day  of  his  death  ;  it  was  his  sign- 
ill  of  Strafford's  execution  ;  a  man  whom  all 
^  upon  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  impc- 
iniments  that  the  king  had,  to  advance  any 

illegal  desig^.  He  had  ruled  Ireland,  and 
s  of  England,  in  an  arbitrary  manner ;  had 
tni  to  subvert  fundamental  laws,  to  subvert 
ts,  and  to  incense  the  king  against  them ; 
Iso  endeavoured  to  make  hostility  between 
and  Scotland :  he  had  counselled  the  king, 
*r  that  Irish  army  of  papists,  which  he  had 
'  raised,  to  reduce  England,  as  appeared  by 
mony  then  present  at  the  consultation :  for 
id  many  other  crimes  alleged  and  proved 
m  in  twenty-eight  articles,  he  was  condemned 
eason  by  the  parliament.  The  commons  by 
?ater  number  cast  him  :  the  lords,  after  they 
satisfied  in  a  full  discourse  by  the  king's  so- 
I  the  opinions  of  many  judges  delivered  in 
e,  asT^ed  likewise  to  the  sentence  of  treason, 
le  universally  cried  out  for  justice.  None 
riends  but  courtiers  and  clergymen,  the  worst 
le,  and  most  corrupted  sort  of  men ;  and  court 
t  the  best  of  women  ;  who,  when  they  grow 
isolcnce  as  to  appear  active  in  state-affairs, 
ertain  sign  of  a  dissolute,  degenerate,  and 
lous  commonwealth.  Last  of  all  the  king, 
5r>t,  for  these  were  but  his  apes,  was  not  sa- 
conscience  to  condemn  him  of  hiffh  treason  ; 
red  to  both  houses,  "  that  no  fears  or  respects 
T  should  make  him  alter  that  resolution  found- 
is  conscience :"  either  then  his  resolution  was 
»t  founded  upon  his  conscience,  or  his  con- 
ceived better  information,  or  else  both  his 
e  and  this  his  strong  resolution  strook  sail, 
anding  these  glorious  words,  to  his  stronger 
within  a  few  days  after,  when  the  judges  at 
oancil  and  four  of  his  elected  bishops  had 
10  tliom  out  of  his  conscience,  he  was  at  length 
d  In  5ign  the  bill  for  Strafford's  execution, 
pcrhajw,  that  it  wrung  his  conscience  to  con- 
<•  «*trl  of  high  treason  is  not  unlikely ;  not  be- 


cause he  thought  him  guiltless  of  highest  treason,  had 
half  those  crimes  been  committed  against  his  own  pri- 
vate interest  or  person,  as  appeared  plainly  by  his 
charge  against  the  six  members ;  but  because  he  knew 
himself  a  principal  in  what  the  earl  was  but  his  acces- 
sory, and  thought  nothing  treason  against  the  common- 
wealth, but  against  himself  only. 

Had  he  really  scrupled  to  sentence  that  for  treason, 
which  he  thought  not  treasonable,  why  did  he  seem  re^ 
solved  by  the  judges  and  the  bishops  ?  and  if  by  them 
resolved,  how  comes  the  scruple  here  again  ?  It  was 
not  then,  as  he  now  pretends,  *'  the  importunities  of 
some,  and  the  fear  of  many,"  which  made  him  sign, 
but  the  satisfaction  given  him  by  those  judges  and 
ghostly  fathers  of  his  own  choosing.  Which  of  him 
shall  we  believe  ?  for  he  seems  not  one,  but  double ; 
either  here  we  must  not  believe  him  professing  that  his 
satisfaction  was  but  seemingly  received  and  out  of  fear, 
or  else  we  may  as  well  believe  Uiat  the  scruple  was  no 
real  scruple,  as  we  can  believe  him  here  against  him- 
self before,  that  the  satisfaction  then  received  was  no 
real  satisfaction.  Of  such  a  variable  and  fleeting  con- 
science what  hold  can  be  taken  ?  But  that  indeed  it 
was  a  facil  conscience,  and  could  dissemble  satisfaction 
when  it  pleased,  his  own  ensuing  actions  declared; 
being  soon  after  found  to  have  the  chief  hand  in  a  most 
detested  conspiracy  against  the  parliament  and  king- 
dom, as  by  letters  and  examinations  of  Percy,  Goring, 
and  other  conspirators  came  to  light ;  that  his  intention 
was  to  rescue  the  earl  of  Strafford,  by  seizing  on  the 
Tower  of  London ;  to  bring  up  the  English  army  out 
of  the  North,  joined  with  eight  thousand  Irish  papists 
raised  by  Strafford,  and  a  French  army  to  be  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  against  the  parliament  and  their  friends. 
For  which  purpose  the  king,  though  requested  by  both 
houses  to  disband  those  Irish  papists,  refused  to  do  it, 
and  kept  them  still  in  arms  to  his  own  purposes.  No 
marvel  then,  if,  being  as  deeply  criminous  as  the  earl 
himself,  it  stung  his  conscience  to  adjudge  to  death 
those  misdeeds,  whereof  himself  had  been  the  chief  au- 
thor: no  marvel  though  instead  of  blaming  and  detest- 
ing his  ambition,  his  evil  counsel,  his  violence,  and 
oppression  of  the  j>eople,  he  fall  to  praise  his  great  abi- 
lities ;  and  witli  scholastic  flourishes  beneath  the  de- 
cency of  a  king,  compares  him  to  the  sun,  which  in  all 
figurative  use  and  significance  bears  allusion  to  a  king, 
not  to  a  subject :  no  marvel  though  he  knit  contradic- 
tions as  close  as  words  can  lie  together,  "  not  approving 
in  his  judgment,"  and  yet  approving  in  his  subsequent 
reason  all  that  Strafford  did,  as  "driven  by  tlie  neces- 
sity of  times,  and  the  temper  of  that  people  ;"  for  this 
excuses  all  his  misdemeanors.  Lastly,  no  marvel  that 
he  goes  on  building  many  fair  and  pious  conclusions 
upon  false  and  wicked  premises,  which  deceive  the 
common  reader,  not  well  discerning  the  antipathy  of 
such  connexions :  but  this  is  the  marvel,  and  may  be  the 
astonishment,  of  all  that  have  a  conscience,  how  he 
durst  in  the  sight  of  God  (and  witli  the  same  words  of 
contrition  wherewith  David  repents  the  murdering  of 
Uriah)  repent  his  lawful  compliance  to  that  just  act  of 
not  saving  him,  whom  he  ought  to  have  delivered  up 
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to  speedy  puuisbment ;  thoug>b  himself  the  guiltier  of 
the  two.      If  the  deed  were  so  sinful,  to  have  put  to 
death  so  great  a  malefactor,  it  would  have  taken  much 
doubtless  from  the  heaviness  of  his  sin,  to  have  told 
God  in  his  confession,  how  be  laboured,  what  dark  plots 
he  had  contrived,  into  what  a  league  entered,  and  with 
what  conspirators,  against  his  parliament  and  kingdoms, 
to  have  rescued  from  the  claim  of  justice  so  notable  and 
so  dear  an  instrument  of  tyranny ;  which  would  have 
been  a  story,  no  doubt,  as  pleasing  in  the  cans  of  Hca- 
Tcn,  as  all  these  equivocal  repentances.     For  it  was 
fear,  and  nothing  else,  which  made  him  feign  before 
both  the  scruple  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  conscience, 
that  is  to  say,  of  his  mind  :  his  first  fear  pretended  con- 
science, that  he  might  be  borne  witli  to  refuse  signing ; 
his  latter  fear,  being  more  urgent,  made  him  find  a 
conscience  both  to  sign,  and  to  he  satisfied.    As  for  re- 
pentance, it  came  not  on  him  till  a  long  time  after ; 
when  he  saw  '*  he  could  have  sutfored  notliing  more, 
though  he  had  denied  that  bill."  For  how  could  he  un- 
derstandingly  repent  of  letting  that  be  treason,  which 
the  parliament  and  whole  nation  so  judged  ?   This  was 
that  which   repented  him,  to  have  given  up  to  just 
punisliment  so  stout  a  champion  of  his  designs,  who 
might  have  been  so  useful  to  him  in  his  following  civil 
broils.     It  was  a  worldly  repentance,  not  a  conscien- 
tious; or  else  it  was  a  strange  tyranny,  which  his  con- 
science had  got  over  him,  to  vex  him  like  an  evil  spirit 
for  doing  one  act  of  justice,  and  by  that  means  to  "  for- 
tify his  resolution"  from  ever  doing  so  any  more.    That 
mind  must  needs  be  irrecoverably  depraved,  which, 
cither  by  chance  or  importunity,  tasting  but  once  of  one 
just  <leed,  spatters  at  it,  and  abhors  the  relish  ever  after. 
To  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  wo  was  denounced  l)y  our 
Saviour,  for  stminiug  at  a   gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel,  tliough  a  gnat  were  to  be  strained  at :  but  to  a 
conscience  with  whom  one  good  <lco<l  is  so  hard  to  pass 
down  as  to  endanger  almost  a  choking,  and  bad  deeds 
without  number,  though  as  big  and  bulky  as  the  ruin 
of  three  kingdoms,  go  down  currently  without  strain- 
ing, certainly  a  far  greater  wo  a])pertains.     If  his  con- 
science were  come  to  that  unnatural  dyscrasy,  as  to 
digest  poison  and  to  keck  at  wholesome  food,  it  was 
not  for  the  parliament,  or  any  of  his  kingdoms,  to  feed 
witli  him  any  longer.     Which  to  conceal  he  would 
persuade  us,  that  the  parliament  also  in  their  conscience 
escaped  not  "some  touches    of  remorse"  for  putting 
Strafford  to  death,  in  forbidding  it  by  an  after-act  to  he 
a  precedent  for  the  future.      But,  in  a  fairer  construc- 
tion, that  act  implied  rather  a  desire  in  them  to  pacify 
the  king's  mind,  whom  they  perceived  by  tliis  means 
quite  alienated  :  in  the  mean  while  not  imagining  that 
this  after-act  should  be  retorted  on  them  to  tie  up  jus- 
tice for  the  time  to  come  upon  like  occasiun,  whether 
this  were  made  a  precedent  or  not,  no  more  than  the 
want  of  such  a  precedent,  if  it  had  been  wanting,  had 
been  available  to  hinder  this. 

But  how  likely  is  it,  that  this  after-act  argued  in  the 
parliament  their  least  repenting  for  the  death  of  Straf- 
fonl,  when  it  argued  so  little  in  thekinir  himself:  who, 
notwithstanding  this  after-act,  which  had  his  own  hand 


and  concurrence,  if  not  his  own  instigation,  wi 
same  year  accused  of  high  treason  no  less  ( 
members  at  once  for  the  same  pretended  crimes 
his  conscience  would  not  yield  to  think  treaso 
the  earl :  so  that  this  his  subtle  argument  to 
repenting,  and  by  that  means  a  guiltiness  of  St 
death  upon  the  parliament,  concludes  upon  I 
head ;  and  shews  us  plainly,  that  either  nolhin 
judgment  was  treason  against  the  common wea 
only  against  the  king's  person ;  (a  tyrannical  pri 
or  that  his  conscience  was  a  perverse  and  preva 
conscience,  to  scruple  that  the  commonwealth 
punish  for  treasonous  in  one  eminent  oflTem 
which  he  himself  sought  so  yehemcntly  to  ha 
ished  in  six  guiltless  persons.  If  this  were 
touch  of  conscience,  which  he  bore  with  gre 
gret"  than  for  any  sin  committed  in  his  life,  y 
it  were  that  proditory  aid  sent  to  Rochel  and  i 
abroad,  or  that  prodigality  of  shedding  blood  a 
to  a  million  of  his  subjects'  lives  not  valued  i 
parison  to  one  Strafibrd  ;  we  may  consider  yet 
what  true  sense  and  feeling  could  be  in  th: 
science,  and  what  fitness  to  be  the  master  con 
of  three  kingdoms. 

But  the  reason  why  he  labours,  that  we  shou 
notice  of  so  much  "  tenderness  and  regret  in  1 
for  having  any  hand  in  Strafford's  death,"  is  wi 
marking  ere  we  conclude :  "  he  hoped  it  would  I 
evidence  before  God  and  man  to  all  posterity, 
was  far  from  bearing  that  vast  load  and  guilt  of 
laid  upon  him  by  others :  which  hath  the  liken 
subtle  dissimulation  ;  bewailing  the  blood  of  oi 
his  commodious  instrument,  put  to  death  most 
though  by  him  unwillingly,  that  we  might  thii 
too  tender  to  shed  willingly  the  blood  of  thos 
sands  whom  he  counted  rebels.     And  thus  bv  ( 

m 

voluntarily  his  finger's  end,  yet  with  shew  of  g 
morse,  in  the  blood  of  Strafi'brd,  whereof  all  mc 
him,  he  thinks  to  scape  that  sea  of  innocent 
wherein  his  own  guilt  inevitably  hath  plung 
all  over.  And  we  may  well  perceive  to  wha 
satisfactions  and  purgations  he  had  inured  hi 
conscience,  who  thought  by  such  weak  polici 
ostentitions  as  these  to  gain  belief  and  absoluti< 
understanding  men. 


III.   I  pon  his  going  to  the  House  ofCommt 

CoNCERMVf;  his  unexcusable  and  hostile  mar 
tlio  court  lo  the  house  of  commons,  there  ne< 
much  be  said  ;  for  he  confesses  it  to  be  an  act 
most  men,  whom  he  calls  *'  his  enemies,"  criei' 
upon,  '^  indlH'erent  men  grew  jealous  of  and 
and  many  of  his  friends  resented,  as  a  motion 
rather  from  passion  than  reason  :"  he  himself,  ii 
his  answers  to  both  houses,  made  profession  to 
vinced,  that  it  was  a  plain  breach  of  their  pri 
vet  here,  like  a  rr>lten  buildini;  newlv  trimmc 
he  rej)resenls  it  speciously  and  fraudulently,  to 
u[>on  the  simple  reader ;  and  seeks  by  smooth  a 
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pie  words  not  here  onljr,  hat  through  bis  whole  book, 
to  wuke  some  beneficial  use  or  other  even  of  his  worst 


"  These  men,"  ssith  he,  meaning^  his  friends,  '*  knew 
MC  the  just  motives  and  preg^nant  grounds  with  which 
I  dKMigfat  mjself  furnished;"  to  wit,  against  the  five 
■embers,  whom  he  came  to  drag  out  of  the  house. 
His  best  friends  indeed  knew  not,  nor  could  ever  know, 
kif  motiTes  to  such  a  riotous  act ;  and  had  he  himself 
known  any  just  grounds,  he  was  not  ignorant  how 
it  mig'ht  have  tended  to  his  justifying,  had  he 
tbem  in  this  place,  and  not  concealed  them. 
Bat  suppose  them  real,  suppose  them  known,  what 
was  this  to  that  violation  and  dishonour  put  upon  the 
whole  boose,  whose  verj  door  forcibly  kept  open,  and 
aU  the  passages  near  it,  he  beset  with  swords  and 
pools  cocked  and  menaced  in  the  hands  of  about  three 
bandred  swaggerers  and  ruffians,  who  but  expected, 
nar  audibly  called  for,  the  word  of  onset  to  begin  a 
ifayogfater? 

**'  He  had  discovered,  as  he  thought,  unlawful  cor- 
Rspondences,  which  they  had  used,  and  engagements 
li  embroil  his  kingdoms ;"  and  remembers  not  his  own 
nlawful  correspondences  and  conspiracies  with  the 
Iriih  army  of  papists,  with  the  French  to  land  at  Ports- 
,  and  bis  tampering  botli  with  the  English  and 
army  to  come  up  against  the  parliament :  the 
of  which  attempts,  by  whomsoever,  was  no  less 
nanifest  treason  against  the  commonwealth. 
If  to  demand  justice  on  the  Bve  members  were  his 
fka,  for  that  which  they  with  more  reason  might  have 
4minded  justice  upon  him,  (I  use  his  own  argument,) 
ihere  needed  not  so  rough  assistance.  If  he  had  "  rc- 
■hed  to  bear  that  repulse  with  patience,'*  which  his 
fHCB  by  her  words  to  him  at  bis  return  little  tJiought 
W  voolJ  have  done,  wherefore  did  he  provide  a^^ainst 
itwitb  racb  au  anned  and  unusual  force  ?  but  his  heart 
tentd  bim  not  to  undergo  the  hazard  that  such  a 
dttperate  scuffle  would  have  brought  him  to.  But 
«beicit)re  did  he  go  at  all,  it  behoving  him  to  know 
tkrr  were  two  statutes,  that  declared  he  ought  first  to 
htrf  acquainted  the  parliament,  who  were  the  accusers, 
[-  lUdi  be  n-fu>ed  to  do,  though  still  profesi^ing  to  go- 
*Ki  by  law.  and  still  justifying  his  attempts  agiiinst 
kv^  And  wlicn  he  saw  it  was  not  permitted  him  to 
ituiot  them  but  by  a  fair  trial,  as  was  offered  him 
ima  liiue  to  time,  for  want  of  just  matter  which  yet 
iner  cinie  to  light,  he  let  the  business  fall  of  his  own 
Kcord;  and  all  those  pregnancies  and  just  motives 
fiBK  to  just  nothing. 

~  Ur  had   no  temptation  of  displeasure  or  revenge 

ifmn  thf>se  men:'"  none   but  what  he  thirsted  to 

^  (xccQte  upon  them,  for  the  constant  opposition  which 

^   iky  iLade  against  his  tyrannous  proceedings,  and  the 

J   W«e  and  reputation  which  tliey  therefore  had  among 

;    tW  people ;  but  most  immediately,  for  that  they  were 

;    wypused  iljc  chief,  by  whose   activity  those  twelve 

^    |mc^g  bishops  were  but  a  week  before  committed 

ito  tiitr  Tower. 
"  He  missed  but  little  to  have  produced  writings 
««ltT  »omc  men's  own  hands."    But  yet  he  missed, 
I 


F 


r- 
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though  their  chambers,  trunks,  and  studies  were  sealed 
up  and  searched ;  yet  not  found  guilty.  "  Providence 
would  not  have  it  so."  Good  Providence !  that  curbs 
the  raging  of  proud  monarchs,  as  well  as  of  mad  mul- 
titudes. *'  Yet  he  wanted  not  such  probabilities"  (for 
his  pregnant  is  come  now  to  probable)  "  as  were  suf- 
ficient to  raise  jealousies  in  any  king's  heart:"  and 
thus  his  pregnant  motives  are  at  last  proved  nothing 
but  a  tympany,  or  a  Queen  Mary's  cushion ;  for  in  any 
king's  heart,  as  kings  go  now,  what  shadowy  conceit 
or  groundless  toy  will  not  create  a  jealousy  ? 

^*  That  he  had  designed  to  insult  the  house  of  com- 
mons," taking  God  to  witness,  he  utterly  denies ;  yet 
in  his  answer  to  the  city,  maintains  that  **  any  course 
of  violence  had  been  very  justifiable."  And  we  may 
then  guess  how  far  it  was  from  his  design  :  however, 
it  discovered  in  him  an  excessive  eagerness  to  be  aven- 
ged on  them  tliat  crossed  him ;  and  that  to  have  his 
will,  he  stood  not  to  do  things  never  so  much  below 
him.  Wliat  a  becoming  sight  it  was,  to  see  the  king 
of  England  one  while  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  and  by 
and  by  in  the  Guildhall  among  the  liveries  and  manu- 
facturers, prosecuting  so  greedily  the  track  of  five  or 
six  fled  subjects ;  himself  not  the  solicitor  only,  but  the 
pursuivant  and  the  apparitor  of  his  own  partial  cause  ! 
And  although  in  his  answers  to  the  parliament,  he  hath 
confessed,  first  that  his  manner  of  prosecution  was  ille- 
gal, next  '*  that  as  he  once  conceived  he  had  ground 
enough  to  accuse  them,  so  at  length  that  he  found  as  good 
cause  to  desert  any  prosecution  of  them  ;"  yet  here  he 
seems  to  reverse  all,  and  against  promise  takes  up  his 
old  deserted  accusation,  that  he  might  have  something 
to  excuse  himself,  instead  of  giving  due  reparation, 
which  he  always  refused  to  give  them  whom  he  had  so 
dishonoured. 

*'  That  I  went,"  saith  he  of  his  going  to  his  house  of 
commons,  "  attended  with  some  gentlemen ;"  gentle- 
men indeed  !  the  ragged  infantry  of  stews  and  bro- 
thels;  the  spawn  and  shipwreck  of  taverns  and  dicing- 
houses :  and  tlien  he  pleads,  "  it  was  no  unwonted 
thing  for  the  majesty  and  safety  of  a  king  to  be  so  at- 
tended, especially  in  discontented  times."  An  illustri- 
ous majesty  no  doubt,  so  attended  !  a  becoming  safety 
for  the  king  of  England,  placed  in  the  fidelity  of  such 
guards  and  champions  !  happy  times,  when  braves  and 
hacksters,  the  only  contented  members  of  his  govern- 
ment, were  thought  the  fittest  and  the  faithfullest  to 
defend  his  person  against  the  discontents  of  a  parlia- 
ment and  all  good  men  !  Were  those  the  chosen  ones 
to  "  preserve  reverence  to  iiini,"  while  he  entered  "  un- 
assured," and  full  of  suspicions,  into  his  great  and 
faithful  counsel?  l^et  God  then  and  the  world  judge, 
whether  the  cause  were  not  in  his  own  guilty  and  un- 
warrantable doings :  the  house  of  commons,  upon  seve- 
ral examinations  of  this  business,  declared  it  sufficiently 
proved,  that  the  coming  of  those  soldiers,  papists  and 
others,  with  the  king,  was  to  take  away  some  of  their 
members,  and  in  case  of  opposition  or  denial,  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  house  in  a  hostile  manner.  This  the 
king  here  denies ;  adding  a  fearful  imprecation  against 
his  own  life,  "  if  he  purposed  any  violence  or  oppres- 
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sion  agminst  tlie  innocent,  then,"  saitb  be,  **  let  the  ene- 
mj  prosecute  my  soul,  and  tread  my  life  to  the  ground, 
and  lay  my  honour  in  the  dust"  What  need  then  more 
disputing  ?  He  appealed  to  God's  tribunal,  and  behold ! 
God  hath  judged  and  done  to  him  in  the  sight  of  all 
men  according  to  the  verdict  of  his  own  mouth :  to  be 
a  warning  to  all  kings  hereafter  how  they  use  presump- 
tuously the  words  and  protestations  of  David,  without 
the  spirit  and  conscience  of  David.  And  the  king's 
admirers  may  here  see  their  madness,  to  mistake  this 
book  for  a  monument  of  his  worth  and  wisdom,  whenas 
indeed  it  is  his  doomsday-book ;  not  like  that  of  Wil- 
liam the  Norman  his  predecessor,  but  the  record  and 
memorial  of  his  condemnation ;  and  discovers  whatever 
hath  befallen  him,  to  have  been  hastened  on  from  di- 
vine justice  by  the  rash  and  inconsiderate  appeal  of  his 
own  lips.  But  what  evasions,  what  pretences,  though 
never  so  unjust  and  empty,  will  he  refuse  in  matters 
more  unknown,  and  more  involved  in  the  mists  and 
intricacies  of  state,  who,  rather  than  not  justify  himself 
in  a  thing  so  generally  odious,  can  flatter  his  integrity 
with  such  frivolous  excuses  against  the  manifest  dis- 
sent of  all  men,  whether  enemies,  neuters,  or  friends  ? 
But  God  and  his  judgments  have  not  been  mocked ; 
and  good  men  may  well  perceive  what  a  distance  there 
was  ever  like  to  be  between  him  and  his  parliament,  and 
perhaps  between  him  and  all  amendment,  who  for  one 
good  deed,  though  but  consented  to,  asks  God  forgive- 
ness ;  and  (irom  his  worst  deeds  done,  takes  occasion 
to  insist  upon  his  righteousness ! 


IV.  Upon  the  Intolency  of  the  Tumults, 

We  have  here,  I  must  confess,  a  neat  and  well- 
couched  invective  against  tumults,  expressing  a  true 
fear  of  them  in  the  author ;  but  yet  so  handsomely 
composed,  and  withal  so  feelingly,  that,  to  make  a 
royal  comparison,  1  believe  Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solo- 
mon could  not  have  composed  it  better.  Yet  Rehoboam 
had  more  cause  to  inveigh  against  them ;  for  they  had 
stoned  his  tribute-gatherer,  and  perhaps  had  as  little 
spared  his  own  person,  had  he  not  with  all  speed 
betaken  him  to  his  chariot  But  this  king  hath  stood 
the  worst  of  them  in  his  own  house  without  danger, 
when  his  coach  and  horses,  in  a  panic  fear,  have  been 
to  seek :  which  argues,  that  the  tumults  at  Whitehall 
were  nothing  so  dangerous  as  those  at  Scchem. 

But  the  matter  here  considerable,  is  not  whether  the 
king  or  his  household  rhetorician  have  made  a  pitiiy 
declamation  against  tumults ;  but  first,  whether  these 
were  tumults  or  not ;  next,  if  they  were,  whether  the 
king  himself  did  not  cause  them.  Let  us  examine 
therefore  how  things  at  that  time  stood.  The  king,  as 
before  hath  been  proved,  having  both  called  this  par- 
liament unwillingly,  and  as  unwillingly  from  time  to 
time  condescended  to  their  several  acts,  carrying  on  a 
disjoint  and  private  interest  of  his  own,  and  not  endur- 
ing to  be  so  crossed  and  overswayed,  especially  in  tlie 
executing  of  his  chief  and  boldest  instrument,  the  de- 


puty of  Ireland  first  tempts  the  EngiiA  aimy, 
less  reward  than  the  spoil  of  London,  to  oome 
destroy  the  parliament  That  being  diseovc 
some  of  the  officers,  who,  thoogb  bad  enough, 
horred  so  foul  a  deed ;  the  long,  hardened  in  I 
pose,  tempts  them  the  second  time  at  Bnrrofi 
promises  to  pawn  his  jewels  for  them,  and  th 
should  be  met  and  assisted  (would  they  hot  mi 
with  a  gross  body  of  horse  under  the  earl  of  Xei 
He  tempts  them  yet  the  third  time,  though  af 
covery,  and  his  own  abjuration  to  have  ever  1 
them,  as  is  affirmed  in  the  declaration  of  ^  No  n 
dresses."  Neither  this  succeeding,  be  turns  hi 
to  the  Scotch  army,  and  by  his  own  credentiai 
given  to  O  Neal  and  Sir  John  Henderson,  bi 
temptation  with  a  richer  reward ;  not  only  to  fa 
sacking  of  London,  but  four  northern  conntif 
made  Scottish,  with  jewels  of  gretX  value  to  h 
in  pawn  the  while.  But  neither  would  the  S< 
any  promise  of  reward,  be  brought  to  such  an  ei 
and  odious  treacherv :  but  with  much  honestv  e 
tice  of  the  king's  design  both  to  the  paHiaoM 
city  of  London.  The  parliament  moreover  had 
gence,  and  the  people  could  not  but  discern,  tbi 
was  a  bitter  and  malignant  party  grown  op 
such  a  boldness,  as  to  give  out  insolent  and  tl 
ing  speeches  against  the  parliament  itself, 
this,  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  now  broke  oi 
a  conspiracy  in  Scotland  had  been  made,  wl 
king  was  there,  against  some  chief  members 
parliament ;  great  numbers  here  of  unknown  s 
picious  persons  resorted  to  the  city.  The  kinc 
returned  from  Scotland,  presently  dismisses  thai 
which  the  parliament  thought  necessary  in  th 
of  so  many  dangers  to  have  about  them,  and  ] 
other  guard  in  their  place,  contrary  to  the  priv 
that  high  court,  and  by  such  a  one  comman 
made  thera  no  less  doubtful  of  the  guard  itself, 
they  therefore,  upon  some  ill  effects  thereof  firsi 
discharge ;  deeming  it  more  safe  to  sit  free, 
without  guard,  in  open  danger,  than  enclosed 
suspected  safety.  The  people  therefore,  lest  tlM 
thiest  and  most  faithful  patriots,  who  had  < 
themselves  for  the  public,  and  whom  they  m 
leii  naked,  should  want  aid,  or  be  deserted  in  tl 
of  these  dangers,  came  in  multitudes,  though  ui 
to  witness  their  fidelity  and  readiness  in  cas< 
violence  offered  to  the  parliament.  The  kin 
envying  to  see  the  people's  love  thus  devolveci 
other  object,  and  doubting  lest  it  might  utterly 
him  to  do  with  parliaments  as  he  was  wont 
messaire  into  the  citv  forbiddinj;:  such  resorts 
parliament  also,  both  by  what  was  discovered  i 
and  what  they  saw  in  a  malig'nant  party,  ( 
which  had  already  drawn  blood  in  a  fray  f»r  tw 
court-gate,  and  even  at  their  own  gate  in  West 
hall,)  conceiving  themselves  to  be  still  in  dangt 
they  sate,  sent  a  most  reasonable  and  just  pe 
the  king,  that  a  {^uard  might  be  allowed  thci 
the  city,  whereof  the  king's  own  chamberlain 
of  Essex,  might  have  command  ;  it  being*  the 
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Doorts  to  make  choice  of  their  own  guard. 
king*  refused  to  do,  and  whjr  he  refused  the 
t  daj  made  manifest :  for  on  that  day  it  was 
lallied  out  from  Whitehall,  with  those  trusty 
nSy  to  block  up  or  give  assault  to  the  house  of 
.  He  had,  besides  all  this,  begun  to  fortify 
,  and  entertained  armed  men  not  a  few ;  who, 
at  his  palace  gate,  reriled  and  with  drawn 
ounded  many  of  die  people,  as  they  went  by 
,  and  in  a  peauseable  manner,  whereof  some 
be  passing  by  of  a  multitude,  though  neither 
orge's  feast,  nor  to  a  tilting,  certainly  of  itself 
:umult;  the  expression  of  their  loyalty  and 
less  to  the  parliament,  whose  lives  and  safe- 
ore  than  slight  rumours  they  doubted  to  be  in 
ras  no  tumult  If  it  grew  to  be  so,  the  cause 
e  king  himself  and  his  injurious  retinue,  who 
ostile  preparations  in  the  court,  and  by  actual 
of  the  people,  gave  them  just  cause  to  defend 

those  unarmed  and  petitioning  people  needed 
been  so  formidable  to  any,  but  to  such  whose 
es  misgave  them  how  ill  they  had  deserved 
iple ;  and  first  began  to  injure  them,  because 
y  feared  it  from  them ;  and  then  ascribe  that 
r  tumult,  which  was  occasioned  by  their  own 

at  the  king  was  so  emphatical  and  elaborate 
heme  against  tumults,  and  expressed  with 
liemence  his  hatred  of  them,  will  redound  less 
ban  he  was  aware  to  the  commendation  of  his 
•nt.  For  besides  that  in  good  governments 
|en  seldomest,  and  rise  not  without  cause,  if 
re  extreme  and  pernicious,  they  were  never 
o  to  monarchy,  but  to  monarcbical  tyranny; 
mes  one  with  another  are  at  most  antipathy, 
le  king  so  extremely  stood  in  fear  of  tumults, 
*nce  will  endanger  him  to  be  the  other  ex- 
rhus  far  the  occasion  of  this  discourse  against 
now  to  the  discourse  itself,  voluble  enough,  and 
ntence,  but  that,  for  the  most  part,  either  spe- 
ler  than  solid,  or  to  his  cause  nothing  pertinent, 
never  thought  any  thing  more  to  presage  the 
that  ensued,  than  those  tumults.''  Then  was 
ght  but  short,  and  much  mistaken.  Those  tu- 
re  but  the  mild  effects  of  an  evil  and  injurious 
>t  signs  of  mischiefs  to  come,  but  seeking  relief 
liefs  past :  those  signs  were  to  be  read  more 
in  his  nge  and  purposed  revenge  of  those  free 
itions  and  clamours  of  the  people  against  his 
^vemment.  "  Not  any  thing,"  saith  he, 
Is  more  God's  displeasure  against  a  nation, 
n  he  suffers  the  clamours  of  the  vul^far  to  pass 
s  of  law  and  reverence  to  authority."  It  por- 
ber  his  displeasure  against  a  tyrannous  king, 
"ood  throne  he  intends  to  overturn  by  that 
ible  vulgar ;  the  sad  cries  and  oppressions  of 
s  loyalty  regarded  not.  As  for  that  suppli- 
ople,  they  did  no  hurt  either  to  law  or  author- 
itood  for  it  rather  in  the  parliament  against 
ey  ftvtd  would  violate  it. 


*'  That  they  invaded  the  honour  and  freedom  of  the 
two  houses,"  is  his  own  officious  accusation,  not 
seconded  by  the  parliament,  who,  had  they  seen  cause* 
were  themselves  best  able  to  complain.  And  if  they 
**  shook  and  menaced "  any,  they  were  such  as  had 
more  relation  to  the  court  than  to  the  commonwealth ; 
enemies,  not  patrons  of  the  people.  But  if  their  pe- 
titioning unarmed  were  an  invasion  of  both  houses, 
what  was  his  entrance  into  the  house  of  commons,  be- 
setting it  with  armed  men  ?  In  what  condition  then 
was  the  honour  and  freedom  of  that  house  ? 

*'  They  forebore  not  rude  deportments,  contemptuous 
words  and  actions,  to  himself  and  his  court." 

It  was  more  wonder,  having  heard  what  treacherous 
hostility  he  had  designed  against  the  city  and  his  whole 
kingdom,  that  they  forebore  to  handle  him  as  people 
in  their  rage  have  handled  tyrants  heretofore  for  less 
offences. 

'*  They  were  not  a  short  ague,  but  a  fierce  quotidian 
fever."  He  indeed  may  best  say  it,  who  most  felt  it ; 
for  the  shaking  was  within  him,  and  it  shook  him  by 
his  own  description  '*  worse  than  a  storm,  worse  than 
an  earthquake ;"  Belshazzar's  palsy.  Had  not  worse 
fears,  terrours,  and  envies  made  within  him  that  com- 
motion, how  could  a  multitude  of  his  subjects,  armed 
with  no  other  weapon  than  petitions,  have  shaken  all 
his  joints  with  such  a  terrible  ague  ?  Yet  that  the  par- 
liament should  entertain  the  least  fear  of  bad  intentions 
from  him  or  his  party,  he  endures  not ;  but  would  per- 
suade us,  that  '*  men  scare  themselves  and  others  with- 
out cause :"  for  he  tliought  fear  would  be  to  them  a 
kind  of  armour,  and  his  design  was,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  disarm  all,  especially  of  a  wise  fear  and  suspicion  ; 
for  that  he  knew  would  find  weapons. 

He  goes  on  therefore  with  vehemence,  to  repeat  the 
mischiefs  done  by  these  tumults.  "  They  first  petition- 
ed, then  protested ;  dictate  next,  and  lastly  overawe  the 
parliament.  They  removed  obstructions,  they  purgfed 
the  houses,  cast  out  rotten  members."  If  there  were  a 
man  of  iron,  such  as  Talus,  by  our  poet  Spencer,  is 
feigned  to  be,  the  page  of  justice,  who  with  his  iron 
flail  could  do  all  this,  and  expeditiously,  without  those 
deceitful  forms  and  circumstances  of  law,  worse  than 
ceremonies  in  religion ;  I  say,  God  send  it  done,  whe- 
ther by  one  Talus,  or  by  a  thousand. 

**  But  they  subdued  the  men  of  conscience  in  par- 
liament, backed  and  abetted  all  seditious  and  schis- 
matical  proposals  against  government  ecclesiastical 
and  civil." 

Now  we  may  perceive  the  root  of  his  hatred,  whence 
it  springs.  It  was  not  the  king's  grace  or  princely 
goodness,  but  this  iron  flail,  the  people,  that  drove  the 
bishops  out  of  their  baronies,  out  of  their  cathedrals, 
out  of  the  lords'  house,  out  of  their  copes  and  surplices, 
and  all  those  papistical  innovations,  threw  down  the 
high-commission  and  star-chamber,  gave  us  a  triennial 
parliament,  and  what  we  most  desired ;  in  revenge 
whereof  he  now  so  bitterly  inveighs  against  them; 
these  are  those  seditious  and  schismatical  proposals 
then  by  him  condescended  to  as  acts  of  grace,  now  of 
another  name ;  which  declares  himy  touching  matters 
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of  church  and  state,  to  have  been  no  other  man  in  the 
deepest  of  his  solitude,  than  he  was  before  at  the  hig'h- 
est  of  his  sovereignty. 

Bat  this  was  not  the  worst  of  these  tumults,  thej 
played  the  hasty  "  midwires,  and  would  not  stay  the 
ripening',  but  went  straight  to  ripping  up,  and  forcibly 
cut  out  abortive  votes." 

They  would  not  stay  perhaps  the  Spanish  demurring, 
and  putting  off  such  wholesome  acts  and  counsels,  as 
the  politic  cabinet  at  Whitehall  had  no  mind  to.  But 
all  this  is  complained  here  as  done  to  the  parliament, 
and  yet  we  heard  not  the  parliament  at  that  time  com- 
plain of  any  violence  from  the  people,  but  from  him. 
Wherefore  intrudes  he  to  plead  the  cause  of  parliament 
against  the  people,  while  the  parliament  was  pleading 
their  own  cause  against  him ;  and  against  him  were 
forced  to  seek  refuge  of  the  people  ?  It  is  plain  then, 
that  those  confluxes  and  resorts  interrupted  not  the 
parliament,  nor  by  them  were  thought  tumultuous,  but 
by  him  only  and  his  court  faction. 

^  But  what  good  man  had  not  rather  want  any  thing 
he  most  desired  for  the  public  good,  than  attain  it  by 
such  unlawful  and  irreligious  means  ?"  As  much  as  to 
say,  had  not  rather  sit  still,  and  let  his  country  be  ty- 
rannized, than  that  the  people,  finding  no  other  re- 
medy, should  stand  np  like  men,  and  demand  their 
rights  and  liberties.  This  is  the  artificialest  piece  of 
finesse  to  persuade  men  into  slavery  that  the  wit  of 
court  could  have  invented.  But  hear  how  much  better 
the  moral  of  this  lesson  would  befit  the  teacher.  What 
good  man  had  not  rather  want  a  boundless  and  arbi- 
trary power,  and  those  fine  flowers  of  the  crown,  called 
prerogatives,  than  for  them  to  use  force  and  perpetual 
vexation  to  his  faithful  subjects,  nay  to  wade  for  them 
through  blood  and  civil  war?  So  that  this  and  the 
whole  bundle  of  those  following  sentences  may  be  ap- 
plied better  to  the  convincemont  of  his  own  violent 
courses,  than  of  those  pretended  tumults. 

"  Who  were  the  chief  demagogues  to  send  for  those 
tumults,  some  alive  are  not  ignorant."  Setting  aside 
the  aflrightment  of  this  goblin  word ;  for  the  king,  by 
his  leave,  cannot  coin  English,  as  he  could  money,  to 
be  current,  (and  it  is  believed  this  wording  was  above 
his  known  style  and  orthography,  and  accuses  the 
whole  composure  to  be  conscious  of  some  other  author,) 
yet  if  the  people  were  sent  for,  emboldened  and  directed 
by  those  demagogues,  who,  saving  his  Greek,  were 
good  patriots,  and  by  his  own  confession  "  men  of  some 
repute  for  parts  and  piety,"  it  helps  well  to  assure  us 
there  was  both  urgent  cause,  and  the  less  danger  of 
their  coming. 

"  Complaints  were  made,  yet  no  redress  could  be 
obtained."  The  parliament  also  complained  of  what 
danger  they  sate  in  from  another  party,  and  demanded 
of  him  a  guard,  but  it  was  not  granted.  What  marvel 
then  if  it  cbeared  them  to  see  some  store  of  their  friends, 
and  in  the  Roman,  not  the  pettifogging  sense,  their 
clients  so  near  about  them ;  a  defence  due  by  nature 
both  from  M'hom  it  was  oflered,  and  to  whom,  as  due 
as  to  their  parents  ;  though  the  court  stormed  and 
fretted  to  see  such  honour  given  to  them,  who  were 


then  best  fathers  of  the  commonwealth, 
parliament  and  people  complained,  and  i 
tice  for  those  assaults,  if  not  murders,  do 
doors  by  that  crew  of  mfiiers ;  but  he,  in 
justice  on  them,  justified  and  abetted  < 
they  did,  as  in  his  public  answer  to  a  pet 
city  may  be  read.  Neither  is  it  slightlj 
over,  that  in  the  very  place  where  blood  w 
in  this  cause,  at  the  beginning  of  all  1 
there  was  his  own  blood  shed  by  the  ex4 
cording  to  that  sentence  of  divine  justice, 
where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  s 
thy  blood,  even  thine." 

From  hence  he  takes  occasion  to  excu 
vident  and  fatal  errour  of  his  absenting 
liament.  "  When  he  found  that  no  decl 
bishops  could  take  place  against  those  tu 
that  worth  his  considering,  that  foolish 
doing  declaration  of  twelve  cipher  bish< 
immediately  appeached  of  treason  for  L 
declaring?  The  bishops  peradventure  i 
then  pulled  by  the  rochets,  and  deservec 
of  pulling;  but  what  amounted  this  to  *' 
own  person  in  the  streets  ?"  Did  he  not 
day  after  his  irruption  into  the  house  of  c 
which  nothing  had  more  exasperated  the 
his  coach  unguarded  into  the  city  ?  Did 
least  aflront,  much  less  riolence,  in  any 
but  rather  humble  demeanors  and  supplies 
may  be  gathered,  that  however  in  his  c 
he  might  have  justly  feared,  yet  that 
people  so  full  of  awe  and  reverence  to  hi: 
dare  commit  himself  single  among  the  th 
at  a  time  when  he  had  most  provoked  tk 
in  Scotland  they  had  handled  the  bish 
robustious  manner ;  Edinburgh  had  be 
mults,  two  armies  from  thence  had  ent 
against  him  :  yet  after  all  this  he  was  n 
verv  forward  to  take  so  long  a  journey  t 
which  argues  first,  as  did  also  his  renditio 
the  Scots  army,  that  to  England  he  contin 
was  indeed,  a  stranger,  and  full  of  difE 
Scots  only  a  native  king,  in  his  confident 
in  his  dealing  towards  them.  It  shows  u 
doubting,  that  all  this  his  fear  of  tumu 
mere  colour  and  occasion  taken  of  his  re; 
from  the  parliament,  for  some  end  not 
guessed.  And  those  instances  wherein 
to  be  questioned  for  not  **  scuffling  with 
undisciplined  rabble,"  are  but  subser\ie 
the  solemn  jest  of  his  fearing  tumults  ;  il 
not  withal  the  true  reason  why  he  dej 
turn  his  slashing  at  the  court-gate  to  si 
the  field ;  his  disorderly  bickering  to  2 
vading;  which  was  nothing  else  but  a 
disorder. 

"  Some  suspected  and  affirmed,  that  I 
war  when  he  went  first  fn)m  Whitehall 
were  not  the  worst  heads  that  did  so,  nor 
former  acts  weaken  him  to  that,  as  he  al 
self;  or  if  thev  had.  they  clear  him  onlv 
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mag  them,  not  for  whatever  thoug^hts  mijj^ht  come 
it  inCo  his  mind.  Former  actions  of  iniproyidence 
liear,  ^t  with  him  anosual,  cannot  absolve  him  of 
after-meditations. 

9e  goes  on  protesting  bis  '*  no  intention  to  have 
;  Whitehall,"  had  these  horrid  tumults  given  bim  but 
r  quarter;  as  if  be  himself,  bis  wife,  and  children 
1  been  in  peril.  But  to  this  enough  bath  been  an- 
cted. 

*  Had  this  parliament,  as  it  was  in  its  first  election," 
■dj,  with  the  lord  and  baron  bishops,  *'  sate  full 
d  6ee,*^  he  doubts  not  but  all  had  gone  well.  What 
ufaat  this  of  his  to  us,  whose  not  doubting  was  all 
»d  men's  greatest  doubt  ? 

*  He  was  resolved  to  bear  reason,  and  to  consent  so 
ff  as  be  could  comprehend.*'  A  hopeful  resolution : 
ibft  if  his  reason  were  found  hy  oft  experience  to 
■■prehend  nothing  beyond  bis  own  advantages ;  was 
Ik  a  reason  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  common  good 
tf  three  nations  ? 

*  But,"  saith  be, "  as  swine  are  to  gardens,  so  are 

Its  to  parliaments."  This  the  parliament,  had  they 

it  so,  could  best  have  told  us.  In  tbe  mean  while, 

I  knows  not  that  one  great  bog  may  do  as  much 

sf  in  a  garden  as  many  little  swine  ? 

Hie  WIS  sometimes  prone  to  think,  that  bad  be 

this  last  parliament  to  any  other  place  in  Eng- 

1^  sid  consequences  might  have  been  prevented." 

Lcbaage  of  air  changes  not  the  mind.   Was  not  bis 

l|iriiaBient  at  Oxford  dissolved  after  two  subsidies 

ikm,  and  no  justice  received  ?   Was  not  bis  last 

lAsnneplace,  where  they  sate  with  as  much  free- 

risnocb  qaiet  from  tumults,  as  tbey  could  desire ; 

Iflriiinent,  both  in  his  account  and  their  own,  con- 

'^  all  his  friends,  that  fled  after  bim,  and  suf- 

«fc'bim,and  yet  by  him  nicknamed,  and  cashiered 

mt'aongrel  parliament,  that  vexed  his  queen  with 

■>f  me  and  mutinous  motions,"  as  his  cabinet-letter 

■■■?  Whereby  tbe  world  may  see  plainly,  that  no 

"^■■f  of  place,  no  sifling  of  members  to  his  own 

tSOBQmber,  no  paucity,  no  freedom  from  tumults, 

^**"  **«■  hrinjj  his  arbitrary  wilfulness,  and  tyran- 

U*  «MjnB,  to  brook  the  least  shape  or  similitude, 

'w  counterfeit  of  a  parliament. 

'™t,  instead  of  praying  for  his  people  as  a  good 

wwld  do,  be  prays  to  be  delivered  from  them,  as 

;«m  wild  beasts,  inundations,  and  raging  seas,  that 

■*  weihonje  all  loyalty,  modesty,  laws,  justice,  and 

■'1'^"  God  safe  the  people  from  such  intercessors! 


•  ^f^  the  Bill  for  triennial  ParliameniSy  and  for 
settling  this,  ^c, 

*^  Wl  for  a  triennial  parliament  was  but  the  third 
F*w  one  good  step  toward  that  which  in  times  past 
J^'wiiwl  rijfht.  The  other  bill  for  settling  this 
'*"^"*  **»  new  indeed,  but  at  that  time  very  ne- 
T™7findinthe  king's  own  words  no  more  tlian 
"« World  "  was  fully  confirmed  he  might  in  jus- 

'^^Xr.Sidkr^or  vhich  Uw  be$t  edition  15  that  of  1619.  in 


tice,  reason,  honour,  and  conscience  grant  them ; "  for 
to  that  end  be  affirms  to  have  done  it 

But  whereas  he  attributes  tbe  passing  of  them  to  his 
own  act  of  grace  and  willingness,  (as  his  manner  is  to 
make  virtues  of  his  necessities,)  and  giving  to  himself 
all  tbe  praise,  heaps  ingratitude  upou  the  parliament, 
a  little  memory  will  set  the  clean  contrary  before  us ; 
that  for  those  beneficial  acts  we  owe  what  we  owe  to 
the  parliament,  but  to  his  granting  them  neither  praise 
nor  thanks.  The  first  bill  granted  much  less  than  two 
former  statutes  yet  in  force  by  Edward  the  Third ;  that 
a  parliament  should  be  called  every  year,  or  oftener,  if 
need  were :  nay,  from  a  far  ancienter  law-book  called 
the  "  Mirror,"  it  is  affirmed  in  a  late  treatise  called 
*'  Rights  of  the  kingdom,"*  that  parliaments  by  our 
old  laws  ought  twice  a  year  to  be  at  London.  From 
twice  in  one  year  to  once  in  three  years,  it  may  be  soon 
cast  up  bow  great  a  loss  we  fell  into  of  our  ancient 
liberty  by  that  act,  which  in  the  ignorant  and  slavish 
minds  we  then  were,  was  thought  a  great  purchase. 
Wisest  men  perhaps  were  contented  (for  the  present,  at 
least)  by  this  act  to  have  recovered  parliaments,  which 
were  then  upon  the  brink  of  danger  to  be  for  ever  lost. 
And  this  is  tliat  which  the  king  preaches  here  for  a 
special  token  of  his  princely  favour,  to  have  abridged 
and  overreached  the  people  five  parts  in  six  of  what 
their  due  was,  both  by  ancient  statute  and  originally. 
And  thus  the  taking  from  us  all  but  a  triennial  rem- 
nant of  that  English  freedom  which  our  fathers  left  us 
double,  in  a  fair  annuity  enrolled,  is  set  out,  and  sold 
to  us  here  for  the  gracious  and  over-liberal  giving  of  a 
new  enfranchisement.  How  little,  may  we  think,  did 
he  ever  give  us,  who  in  the  bill  of  his  pretended  givings 
writes  down  imprimis  that  benefit  or  privilege  once  in 
three  years  given  us,  which  by  so  giving  he  more  than 
twice  every  year  illegally  took  from  us ;  such  givers 
as  give  single  to  take  away  sixfold, be  to  our  enemies! 
fur  certainly  this  commonwealth,  if  the  statutes  of  our 
ancestors  be  worth  aught,  would  have  found  it  hard 
and  hazardous  to  thrive  under  the  damage  of  such  a 
guileful  liberality.  The  other  act  was  so  necessary, 
that  nothing  in  the  power  of  man  more  seemed  to  be 
the  stay  and  support  of  all  things  from  that  steep  ruiu 
to  which  he  had  nigh  brought  them,  than  that  act  ob- 
tained. He  had  by  his  ill  stewardship,  and,  to  say  no 
worse,  the  needless  raising  of  two  armies  intended  for 
a  civil  war,  beggared  both  himself  and  the  public  f  and 
besides  had  left  us  upon  the  score  of  his  needy  enemies 
for  what  it  cost  them  in  their  own  defence  against  bim. 
To  disengage  him  and  the  kingdom  great  sums  were 
to  be  borrowed,  which  would  never  have  been  lent,  nor 
could  ever  be  repaid,  had  the  king  chanced  to  dissolve 
this  parliament  as  heretofore.  The  errours  also  of  his 
government  had  brought  the  kingdom  to  such  ex- 
tremes, as  were  incapable  of  all  recovery  without  the 
absolute  continuance  of  a  parliament.  It  had  been 
else  in  vain  to  go  about  the  settling  of  so  great  distem- 
pers, if  be,  who  first  caused  the  malady,  might,  when 
he  pleased,  reject  the  remedy.  Notwithstanding  all 
which,  that  he  granted  both  these  acts  unwillingly, 

quarto ;  the  edition  of  1667  being  curtailed.    It  is  an  excellent  book. 
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and  as  a  mere  passire  instrument,  was  then  visible 
even  lo  most  of  those  men  who  now  will  see  no- 
thing^. 

At  passings  of  the  former  act  he  himself  concealed 
not  his  unwillingness ;  and  testifying*  a  general  dislike 
of  their  actions,  which  they  then  proceeded  in  with 
great  approbation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  be  told  them 
with  a  masterly  brow,  that  **  by  this  act  he  had  obliged 
them  above  what  they  had  deserved,"  and  gave  a  piece 
of  justice  to  the  commonwealth  six  times  short  of  his 
predecessors,  as  if  he  had  been  giving  some  boon  or 
begged  office  to  a  sort  of  bis  desertless  grooms. 

That  he  passed  the  latter  act  against  his  will,  no 
man  in  reason  can  hold  it  questionable.  For  if  the 
February  before  he  made  so  dainty,  and  were  so  loth 
to  bestow  a  parliament  once  in  three  years  upon  the 
nation,  because  this  had  so  opposed  bis  courses,  was  it 
likely  that  the  May  foDowing  he  should  bestow  willingly 
on  this  parliament  an  indissoluble  sitting,  when  they 
had  offended  him  much  more  by  cutting  short  and  im- 
peaching of  high  treason  his  chief  favourites  ?  It  was 
his  fear  then,  not  his  favour,  which  drew  from  him 
that  act,  lest  the  parliament,  incensed  by  his  conspira- 
cies against  them  about  the  same  time  discovered, 
should  with  the  people  have  resented  too  heinously 
those  his  doings,  if  to  the  suspicion  of  their  danger 
from  him  he  had  also  added  the  denial  of  this  only 
means  to  secure  themselves. 

From  these  acts  therefore  in  which  he  glories,  and 
wherewith  so  oft  he  upbraids  the  parliament,  he  can- 
not justly  expect  to  reap  aught  but  dishonour  and 
dispraise;  as  being  both  unwillingly  granted,  and  the 
one  granting  much  less  than  was  before  allowed  by 
statute,  the  other  being  a  testimony  of  his  violent  and 
lawless  custom,  not  only  to  break  privileges,  but  whole 
parliaments ;  from  which  enormity  they  were  con- 
strained to  bind  him  first  of  all  his  predecessors ;  never 
any  before  him  having  given  like  causes  of  distrust 
and  jealousy  to  his  people.  As  for  this  parliament, 
how  far  he  was  from  being  advised  by  them  as  he 
ought,  let  his  own  words  express. 

He  taxes  them  with  "  undoing  what  they  found  well 
done:"  and  yet  knows  they  undid  nothing  in  the 
church  but  lord  bishops,  liturgies,  ceremonies,  hijjh- 
conimission,  judged  worthy  by  all  true  protestants  to 
be  thrown  out  of  tjie  church.  They  undid  nothing  in 
the  stale  but  irregular  and  grinding  courts,  the  main 
grievances  to  be  removed  ;  and  if  these  were  the  things 
which  in  his  opinion  they  found  well  done,  we  may 
again  from  hence  be  informed  with  what  unwillingness 
he  removed  them ;  and  that  those  gracious  acts,  whereof 
so  frequently  he  makes  mention,  may  be  englished 
more  properly  acts  of  fear  and  dissimulation  against 
his  mind  and  conscience. 

The  bill  preventing  dissolution  of  tbis  parliament  he 
calls  "  an  unparalleled  act,  out  of  the  extreme  confi- 
dence that  his  subjects  would  not  make  ill  use  of  it." 
But  was  it  not  a  greater  confidence  of  the  people,  to  put 
into  one  man*s  hand  so  great  a  power,  till  he  abused 
it,  as  to  summon  and  dissolve  parliaments  ?  He  would 
be  thanked  for  trusting  them,  and  ought  to  thank  them 


rather  for  trusting  him :  the  tmsl  isa 
them,  not  from  him. 

And  that  it  was  a  mere  tmst,  and  n 
tive,  to  call  and  dissolve  parliaments 
and  that  parliaments  were  not  to  be  d 
petitions  were  heard,  all  grievances  r 
only  the  assertion  of  this  parliament,  bu 
law-books,  which  aver  it  to  be  an  ui 
common  right,  so  engraven  in  the  hear 
tors,  and  by  them  so  constantly  enjoy< 
as  that  it  needed  not  enrolling.  And 
their  declaration  could  charge  the  king 
their  laws  for  breaking  up  that  parli 
their  consent,  while  matters  of  greates 
depending ;  it  were  unreasonable  to  in 
wisdom  of  England  should  be  so  wa 
through  all  ages,  as  not  to  provide  b 
law,  written  or  unwritten,  against  the 
the  arbitrary  dissolving,  of  parliament* 
who  ordained  their  summoning  twice  i 
as  need  required,  did  not  tacitly  enact  i 
cessity  of  affairs  called  them,  so  the 
should  keep  them  undissolved,  till  that  ^ 
fied.  Were  it  not  for  that,  parliamei 
fruit  and  benefit  we  receive  by  havin 
turn  soon  to  mere  abusion.  It  appes 
tbis  bill  of  not  dissolving  were  an  unp 
was  a  known  and  common  right,  wbic 
under  other  kiugs  enjoyed  as  firmly,  a 
graven  in  marble ;  and  that  the  infrir 
king  first  brought  it  into  a  written  i 
boasts  that  as  a  great  favour  done  us, 
less  fidelity  than  was  in  former  kings 
only  of  an  old  undoubted  right  to  mak< 
act.  But  what  needed  written  acts,  w] 
it  was  esteemed  part  of  his  crown  oath, 
parliaments  till  all  grievances  were  cons 
upon  the  old  "  Modi  of  Parliament "  c 
jury,  if  he  dissolve  them  before:  as  I 
book  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
which  and  other  law-tractats  I  refer  the 
mooting  of  this  point,  which  is  neither] 
my  proper  work  here ;  since  the  book,  ^ 
answer,  pretends  reason,  not  autliorities 
and  I  hold  reason  to  be  the  best  arbitral 
of  law  itself 

It  is  true,  that  "  good  subjects  think 
the  king's  condition  should  be  wuhm 
theirs."  But  then  the  king  must  not  b 
tance  from  the  people  in  jud«jfiii«^  \vh; 
what  worse;  which  might  have  been 
known  (for  his  own  words  condemn 
with  moderation  to  use,  as  with  eanie? 
his  own  advantages." 

"A  continual  parliament  he  lliought 
commonwcaltli  in  tune."  Judge,  comm 
proofs  he  gave,  that  this  boastcil  profess 
his  thought. 

"  Some,"  saith  he,  "  gave  out,  that  I 
that  settling  act."  His  own  actions  ga\ 
all  supposition  ;  for  doubtless  it  repent 
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tlmt  bj  lair,  which  he  went  about  80  soon 
tigate  bj  the  swoid. 

Ifaoce  acts,  which  he  confesses  "  tended  to 

not  more  princelj  than  friendly  contribu- 
I  if  to  do  his  datj  were  of  courtesy,  and  the 
if  his  trust  a  parcel  of  bis  liberality ;  so  nigh 
esteem,  was  the  birth-rigbt  of  our  liberties, 
i  them  back  ag^n  upon  demand,  stood  at 
>f  his  contribution. 

ibts  not  but  the  affections  of  bis  people  will 
i  his  suffering  for  those  acts  of  confidence  :'' 
«  his  sufferinflrg  to  a  contrary  cause.  Not 
nee,  but  his  distrust,  was  that  which  brought 
*se  sufferings,  from  the  time  that  be  forsook 
lent;  and  trusted  them  never  the  sooner  for 
Us  "  of  their  piety  and  religious  strictness," 

hated  them  as  puritans,  whom  he  always 
extirpate. 

Id  have  it  believed,  that  "  to  bind  bis  hands 
cts,  argued  a  very  short  foresight  of  things, 
ne  fatuity  of  mind  in  him,'*  if  he  had  meant 
r  we  should  conclude  so,  that  were  not  the 
iment :  neither  did  it  argue,  that  be  meant 
lowing  that  what  be  granted  for  the  present 
r,he  might  as  soon  repeal  by  force,  watching 

and  deprive  them  the  fruit  of  those  acts,  if 
4esign».  wherein  he  put  bis  trust,  took  effect. 
t  complains,  ^  that  the  tumults  threatened  to 
I  acti  of  grace,  and  turn  them  into  wanton- 
I  woald  they  had  turned  his  wantonness  into 
e  of  not  abusing  Scripture.  Was  this  becom- 
itsiint  as  they  would  make  him,  to  adulte- 
«  ttcred  words  from  the  grace  of  God  to  the 
Ml  own  i^ce  ?  Herod  was  eaten  up  of  worms 
'wii'  others  to  compare  bis  voice  to  the  voice  of 
ittlic  borrower  of  this  phrase  gives  much  more 
f  jcaloasy,  that  be  likened  his  own  acts  of  grace 
rts  of  God's  grace. 

propbaneness  be  scarce  conies  off  with  perfect 
"I  was  not  then  in  a  capacity  to  make  war," 
f  "I  intended  not."  "  I  was  not  in  a  capa- 
•^refore"!  could  not  have  given  my  enemies 
Mfantacrc,  than  by  so  unprincely  inconstancy 
»«iU€red  them  by  arras,  whom  but  lately  I  had 
h  parliament."  What  place  could  there  be 
"coiKtancy  in  that  thing  whereto  be  was  in  no 
Oiberwise  his  inconstancy  was  not  so  un- 
''f  so  nice,  hut  that  it  would  have  easily  found 
*  to  scatter  those  in  revenge,  whom  he  settled 

*"  oecn  a  course  full  of  sin,  as  well  as  of  hazard 
flonour"  True;  but  if  those  considerations 
''  •*"»  not  from  other  actions  of  like  nature, 
''•e  believe  they  were  of  strength  sufficient,  to 
«  ^iai  from  this  ?    And  that  they  withheld  him 

^'fiitsoonUugbt  us. 

•^^o^iomc  men  go  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
''''*»  temptation  to  them  to  cast  him  down 
y  In  this  simile  we  have  himself  compared 
**»Ui€  parliament  to  the  devil,  and  his  giving 
^*ftof«cttling,  to  his  letting  them  go  up  to 


the  "  pinnacle  of  the  temple."  A  tottering  and  giddy 
act  rather  than  a  settling.  This  was  goodly  use  made 
of  Scripture  in  bis  solitudes :  but  it  was  no  pinnacle  of 
the  temple,  it  was  a  .pinnacle  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
palace,  from  whence  he  and  monarchy  fell  headlong 
together. 

He  would  have  others  see  that  *'  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  are  not  worth  gaining  by  ways  of  sin  which 
hazard  the  soul ;"  and  hath  himself  left  nothing  unba- 
zarded  to  keep  three.  He  concludes  with  sentences, 
that,  rightly  scanned,  make  not  so  much  for  him  as 
against  him,  and  confesses,  that  "  the  act  of  settling 
was  no  sin  of  bis  will ;"  and  we  easily  believe  him,  for 
it  bath  been  clearly  proved  a  sin  of  his  unwillingness. 

With  his  orisons  I  meddle  not,  for  he  appeals  to  a 
high  audit.  This  yet  may  be  noted,  that  at  bis  prayers 
be  had  before  him  the  sad  presage  of  his  ill  success, 
'*  as  of  a  dark  and  dangerous  storm,  which  never  ad- 
mitted his  return  to  the  port  from  whence  he  set  out." 
Yet  his  prayer-book  no  sooner  shut,  but  other  hopes 
flattered  bim;  and  their  flattering  was  his  destruction. 


VI.  Upon  his  Retirement  from  Westmimter, 

The  simile  wherewith  he  begins  I  was  about  to  have 
found  fault  with,  as  in  a  garb  somewhat  more  poetical 
than  for  a  statist :  but  meeting  with  many  strains  of 
like  dress  in  other  of  bis  essays,  and  bearing  bim  re- 
ported a  more  diligent  reader  of  poets  than  of  politi- 
cians, I  begun  to  think  that  the  whole  book  might  per- 
haps be  intended  a  piece  of  poetry.  The  words  are 
good,  the  fiction  smooth  and  cleanly;  there  wanted 
only  rhyme,  and  that,  they  say,  is  bestowed  upon  it 
lately.     But  to  the  argument. 

"  I  staid  at  Whitehall,  till  I  was  driven  away  by 
shame  more  than  fear."  I  retract  not  what  I  thought 
of  the  fiction,  yet  here,  I  must  confess,  it  lies  too  open. 
In  bis  messages  and  declarations,  nay  in  the  whole 
chapter  next  but  one  before  this,  be  affirms,  that  "  the 
danger  wherein  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  own 
person"  were  by  those  tumults,  was  the  main  cause 
that  drove  him  fi'om  Whitehall,  and  appeals  to  God  as 
witness :  he  affirms  here  that  it  was  "  shame  more  than 
fear."  And  Digby,  who  knew  his  mind  as  well  as  any, 
tells  his  new-listed  guard,  "  that  the  principal  cause  of 
his  majesty's  going  thence  was  to  save  them  from  being 
trod  in  the  dirt."  From  whence  we  may  discern  what 
false  and  frivolous  excuses  are  avowed  for  truth,  either 
in  those  declarations,  or  in  this  penitential  book.  Our 
forefathers  were  of  that  courage  and  severity  of  zeal  to 
justice  and  their  native  liberty,  against  the  proud  con- 
tempt and  misrule  of  their  kings,  that  when  Richard 
the  Second  departed  but  from  a  committee  of  lords, 
who  sate  preparing  matter  for  the  parliament  not  yet 
assembled,  to  the  removal  of  his  evil  counsellors,  they 
first  vanquished  and  put  to  flight  Robert  de  Vere  bis 
chief  favourite ;  and  then,  coming  up  to  London  with 
a  hui^e  army,  required  the  king,  then  withdrawn  for 
fear,  but  no  further  off  than  the  Tower,  to  come  to 
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Westminster,  Which  he  refusiDg,  they  told  him  flatly, 
that  unless  he  came  they  would  choose  another.  So 
high  a  crime  it  was  accounted  then  for  kings  to  absent 
themselres,  not  from  a  parliament,  which  none  ever 
durst,  but  from  any  meeting  of  his  peers  and  counsel- 
lors, which  did  but  tend  towards  a  parliament.  Much 
less  would  they  have  suffered,  that  a  king,  for  such 
trivial  and  various  pretences,  one  while  for  fear  of  tu- 
mults, another  while  *'  for  shame  to  see  them,"  should 
leave  his  regal  station,  and  the  whole  kingdom  bleed- 
ing to  death  of  those  wounds,  which  his  own  unskilful 
and  perverse  government  had  inflicted. 

Shame  then  it  was  that  drove  him  from  the  parlia- 
ment, but  the  shame  of  what?  Was  it  the  shame  of  bis 
manifold  errours  and  misdeeds,  and  to  see  bow  weakly 
he  had  played  the  king?  No;  **but  to  see  the  bar- 
barous rudeness  of  those  tumults  to  demand  any  thing.'* 
We  have  started  berc  another,  and  I  believe  the  truest 
cause  of  his  deserting  the  parliament  The  worst  and 
strangest  of  that  **  Any  thing,"  which  the  people  then 
demanded,  was  but  the  unlording  of  bishops,  and  ex- 
pelling tbem  the  bouse,  and  the  reducing  of  cburcb- 
discipline  to  a  conformity  with  other  protestant  churches ; 
this  was  the  barbarism  of  those  tumults :  and  that  be 
might  avoid  tlie  granting  of  those  honest  and  piou> 
demands,  as  well  demanded  by  the  parliament  as  the 
people,  for  this  very  cause  more  than  for  fear,  by  his 
own  confession  here,  he  lefl  the  city ;  and  in  a  most 
tempestuous  season  forsook  the  helm  and  steerage  of 
the  commonwealth.  This  was  that  terrible  *'Any 
thing,"  from  which  his  Conscience  and  his  Reason 
chose  to  run,  rather  than  not  deny.  To  be  importuned 
the  removing  of  evil  counsellors,  and  other  grievances 
in  church  and  state,  was  to  him  "  an  intolerable  oppres- 
sion." If  the  people's  demanding  were  so  burdensome 
to  him,  what  was  his  denial  and  delay  of  justice  to 
them? 

But  as  the  demands  of  his  people  were  to  him  a  bur- 
den and  oppression,  so  was  the  advice  of  his  parliament 
esteemed  a  bondage;  "Whose  agreeing  votes,"  as  he 
aflirms,  "were  not  by  any  law  or  reason  conclusive  to 
his  judgment."  For  the  law,  it  ordains  a  parliament  to 
advise  him  in  his  great  aflairs;  but  if  it  ordain  also, 
that  the  single  judgment  of  a  king  shall  out-balance 
all  the  wisdom  of  bis  parliament,  it  ordains  that  which 
frustrates  the  end  of  its  own  ordaining.  For  where  the 
king's  judgment  may  dissent,  to  the  destruction,  as  it 
may  happen,  both  of  himself  and  the  kingdom,  their 
advice,  and  no  further,  is  a  most  insufficient  and  frus- 
traneous  means  to  be  provided  by  law  in  cases  of  so 
high  concernment.  And  w  here  the  main  and  principal 
law  of  common  preservation  against  tyranny  is  left  so 
fruitless  and  inflrni,  there  it  must  needs  follow,  that  all 
lesser  laws  are  to  their  several  ends  and  purposes  much 
more  weak  and  ineffectual.  For  that  nation  would  de- 
serve to  be  renowned  and  chronicled  for  folly  and  stu- 
pidity, that  should  by  law  provide  force  against  private 
and  petty  wrongs,  advice  only  against  tyranny  and 
public  ruin.  It  being  therefore  most  unlike  a  Jaw,  to 
ordain  a  remedy  so  slender  and  unlawlike,  to  be  the 

*  Secood  edition  has  it  of  mII  our  Mfe'y  or  preveiitioQ. 


utmost  means  of  all  public  safety  or  prev 
advice  is,  which  may  at  any  time  be  rejec 
sole  judgment  of  one  man,  the  king,  and  so 
law  of  England,  which  lawyers  say  is  the  q 
of  reason  and  mature  wisdom ;  we  may  coi 
the  king's  negative  voice  was  never  any  1 
absurd  and  reasonless  custom,  begotten  and 
either  from  the  flattery  of  basest  times,  or 
tion  of  immoderate  princes.  Thus  much  to 
it,  by  a  better  evidence  than  rolls  and  recon 

But  is  it  possible  he  should  pretend  also 
that  the  judgment  of  one  man,  not  as  a  wi 
man,  but  as  a  king,  and  ofttimes  a  wilful, 
wicked  king,  should  outweigh  the  pruden 
the  virtue  of  an  elected  parliament  ?  What 
thing  were  it  then  to  summon  parliaments,  ^ 
major  part  of  voices  greatest  matters  may  b 
bated  and  resolved,  whenas  one  single  voic* 
shall  dash  all  their  resolutions  ? 

He  attempts  to  give  a  reason  why  it  sb( 
cause  the  whole  parliaments  represent  not  1 
kind."  But  mark  bow  little  he  advances ; 
parliament  represent  the  whole  kingdom, 
enough  they  do,  then  doth  the  king  repr 
himself;  and  if  a  king  without  his  kingdo 
civil  sense  nothing,  then  without  or  against 
sentative  of  bis  whole  kingxlom,  be  himself 
nothing ;  and  by  consequence  his  judgmei 
negative  is  as  good  as  nothing:  and  though 
allow  bim  to  be  something,  yet  not  equal  f 
able  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  so  neither  tc 
represent  it :  much  less  that  one  syllable  of 
put  into  the  scales  should  be  more  ponderoi 
joint  voice  and  efficacy  of  a  whole  parliam< 
bled  by  election,  and  endued  with  the  pleni 
a  free  nation,  to  make  laus,  not  to  be  denied 
with  no  more  but  no,  a  sleeveless  reason,  ir 
pressing  times  of  danger  and  disturbance 
home  frustrate  and  remediless. 

Yet  here  he  maintains,  "  to  be  no  further 
agree  with  the  votes  of  both  houses,  than  he 
to  agree  with  the  will  of  God,  with  bis  just  i 
king,  and  the  general  good  of  his  people." 
freedom  of  his  agreeing  or  not  agreeing,  lii 
due  bounds,  no  man  reprehends  it;  this  is  th 
here,  or  the  miracle  ratlier,  why  his  only  noi 
should  lay  a  negative  bar  and  inhibition 
which  is  agreed  to  by  a  whole  parliamer 
never  so  conducing  to  the  public  g<.K)d  or  sai 
know  the  will  of  God  belter  than  his  whole 
whence  should  he  have  it.'  Certainly  courl 
and  his  perpetual  conversation  with  flatlerei 
a  bad  school.  To  judge  of  his  own  ri:;hts 
belong  to  him,  wh(>  had  no  right  by  law  in 
to  judge  of  so  much  as  felony  or  treason,  bei 
party  in  both  these  cases,  much  more  in  this 
rights  however  should  give  place  to  the  gem 
for  which  end  all  his  rights  were  given  bira. 
to  suppose  a  clearer  insight  and  discemin 
general  good,  allotted  to  his  own  singular  j 

t  Second  etlitioD  lus  equivalent. 
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M  parliament  and  all  the  people,  and  from 
pinion  of  discerning',  to  deny  tbem  that  good 
y,  being  all  freemen,  seek  earnestly  and  call 
arrogance  and  iniquity  beyond  imagination 
unreasonable ;  they  undoubtedly  baying  most 
to  judge  of  the  public  good,  who  for  that 
■e  chosen  out  and  sent  by  the  people  to  advise 
d  if  it  may  be  in  him  to  see  oHb  '*  the  major 
em  not  in  the  right,"  had  it  not  been  more 
iij-j  to  have  doubted  their  seeing  him  more 
le  wrong  ? 

yes  to  another  reason  of  his  denials,  **  because 
aen*s  hydropic  unsatiableness,  and  thirst  of 
e  more  they  drank,  whom  no  fountain  of  re- 
ly was  able  to  overcome.*'  A  comparison 
erly  bestowed  on  those  that  came  to  guzzle 
e-cellar,  than  on  a  fireebom  people  that  came 

I  parliament  their  rights  and  liberties,  which 
ght  therefore  to  grant,  because  of  right  de- 
not  to  deny  them  for  fear  his  bounty  should 
ted,  which  in  these  demands  (to  continue  the 
phor)  was  not  so  much  as  broached ;  it  being 
not  bis  bounty,  to  grant  these  things.  He 
refuses  to  give  us  law,  in  that  refusal  gives 

-  law,  which  is  his  will,  another  name  also, 
ler  condition;    of  freemen  to  become  his 

oflT  the  courtier,  he  now  puts  on  the  philoso- 
sententiously  disputes  to  this  effect,  **  That 
^t  to  be  used  to  men,  force  and  terrour  to 
lat  be  desenres  to  be  a  slave,  who  captivates 
il  sorereignty  of  bis  soul  and  liberty  of  his 
npulsion ;  that  he  would  not  forfeit  that  free- 
;h  cannot  be  denied  him  as  a  king,  because 
to  him  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  though  to 
^is  kingdom ;  but  rather  die  enjoying  the 
his  soul,  than  live  in  such  a  vassalage,  as  not 
reason  and  conscience,  to  like  or  dislike  as  a 
Vhich  words,  of  themselves,  as  far  as  they 
(food  and  philosophical,  yet  in  the  mouth  of 
,  to  engross  this  common  liberty  to  himself, 
ad  down  all  other  men  into  the  condition  of 
d  beasts,  they  quite  lose  their  commendation. 
sscs  a  rational  sovereignty  of  soul  and  free- 
ivill  in  every  man,  and  yet  with  an  implicit 
icy  would  have  his  reason  the  sovereign  of 
Teignty,  and  would  captivate  and  make  use- 
natural  freedom  of  will  in  all  other  men  but 
But  them  that  yield  him  this  obedience  he 
rewards,  as  to  pronounce  them  worthy  to  be 
Thev  who  have  lost  all  to  be  his  subjects,  may 
^  take  up  the  reward.  What  that  freedom  is, 
"  cannot  be  denied  him  as  a  king,  berause  it 
(to  him  as  a  man  and  a  christian,'*  1  understand 
"it  be  his  negative  voice,  it  concludes  all  men, 
*»e  not  such  a  negative  as  his  against  a  whole 
*^^tn  be  neither  men  nor  Christians :  and  what 
'  ^iiBself  then,  all  this  while  that  we  denied  it 

I I  long?    W'ill  he  say,  that  he  enjoyed  within 

^^  UiB  freedom  for  that  ?    Might  not  he,  both 

^  lad  u  a  christian,  have  reigned  wilbiu  him- 

i; 


self  in  full  soTereignty  of  soul,  no  man  repining,  but 
that  his  outward  and  imperious  will  must  invade  the 
civil  liberties  of  a  nation  ?  Did  we  therefore  not  per- 
mit him  to  use  his  reason  or  his  conscience,  not  permit- 
ting him  to  bereave  us  the  use  of  ours  ?  And  might 
not  he  have  enjoyed  both  as  a  king,  governing  us  as 
freemen  by  what  laws  we  ourselves  would  be  gnveni- 
ed  ?  It  was  not  the  inward  use  of  his  reason  and  of  his 
conscience,  that  would  content  him,  but  to  use  them 
both  as  a  law  over  all  his  subjects,  "  in  whatever  he 
declared  as  a  king  to  like  or  dislike."  Which  use  of 
reason,  most  reasonless  and  unconscionable,  is  the  ut- 
most that  any  tyrant  ever  pretended  over  his  vassals. 

In  all  wise  nations  the  legislative  power,  and  the 
judicial  execution  of  that  power,  have  been  most  com- 
monly distinct,  and  in  several  hands ;  but  yet  the  for- 
mer supreme,  the  other  subordinate.  If  then  the  king 
be  only  set  up  to  execute  the  law,  which  is  indeed  the 
highest  of  his  office,  he  ought  no  more  to  make  or  for- 
bid the  making  of  any  law  agree(\  upon  in  parliament, 
than  other  inferior  judges,  who  are  his  deputies. 
Neither  can  he  more  reject  a  law  offered  him  by  the 
commons,  than  he  can  new  make  a  law,  which  they 
reject.  And  yet  the  more  to  credit  and  uphold  his 
cause,  he  would  seem  to  have  philosophy  on  his  side ; 
straining  her  wise  dictates  to  unphilosophical  purposes. 
But  when  kings  come  so  low,  as  to  fawn  upon  philo- 
sophy, which  before  they  neither  valued  nor  under- 
stood, it  is  a  sign  that  fails  not,  they  are  then  put  to 
their  last  trump.  And  philosophy  as  well  requites 
them,  by  not  suffering  her  golden  sayings  either  to  be- 
come their  lips,  or  to  be  used  as  masks  and  colours  of 
injurious  and  violent  deeds.  So  that  what  they  pre- 
sume to  borrow  from  her  sage  and  virtuous  rules,  like 
the  riddle  of  Sphinx  not  understood,  breaks  the  neck  of 
their  own  cause. 

But  now  again  to  politics:  "  He  cannot  think  the 
Majesty  of  the  crown  of  England  to  be  bound  by  any 
coronation  oath  in  a  blind  and  brutish  formality,  to 
consent  to  whatever  its  subjects  in  parliament  shall  re- 
quire." What  tyrant  could  presume  to  say  more,  when 
he  meant  to  kick  down  all  law,  government,  and  bond 
of  oath  ?  But  why  he  so  desires  to  absolve  himself  the 
oath  of  his  coronation  would  be  worth  the  knowing.  It 
cannot  but  be  yielded,  that  the  oath,  which  binds  him 
to  performance  of  his  trust,  ought  in  reason  to  contain 
the  sum  of  what  his  chief  trust  and  office  is.  But  if  it 
neither  do  enjoin,  nor  mention  to  him,  as  a  part  of  his 
duty,  the  making  or  the  marring  of  any  law,  or  scrap 
of  law,  but  requires  only  his  assent  to  those  laws  which 
the  people  have  already  chosen,  or  shall  choose;  (for  so 
both  the  Latin  of  that  oath,  and  the  old  English ;  and 
all  reason  admits,  that  the  people  should  not  lose  under 
a  new  king  what  freedom  they  had  before  ;)  then  that 
negative  voice  so  contended  for,  to  deny  the  passing  of 
any  law,  which  the  commons  choose,  is  both  against 
the  oath  of  his  coronation,  and  his  kingly  office.  And 
if  the  king  may  deny  to  pass  what  the  parliament  hath 
chosen  to  be  a  law,  then  doth  the  king  make  himself 
superior  to  his  whole  kingdom ;  which  not  only  the 
general  maxims  of  policy  gainsay,  but  even  our  own 
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staudiiig  laws,  as  hatli  U'cii  cited  to  him  in  reinou- 
•trances  heretofore,  that  '*  the  kin^  hath  t\v<»  superiors, 
the  law,  and  his  court  of  parliament."  But  this  he 
counts  to  be  a  blind  and  brutish  formality,  whether  it 
be  law,  or  oath,  or  his  duty,  and  thinks  to  turn  it  off 
with  wholesome  words  and  phrases,  which  he  then  first 
learnt  of  the  honest  people,  when  they  were  so  often 
compelled  to  use  them  against  those  more  truly  blind 
and  brutish  formalities  thrust  u])on  us  by  his  own  com- 
mand, not  in  ciWl  matters  only,  but  in  spiritual.  And  if 
his  oath  to  perform  what  the  people  require,  when  they 
crown  him,  be  in  his  esteem  a  brutish  formality,  then 
doubtless  those  other  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
taken  absolute  on  our  part,  may  most  justly  appear  to 
us  in  all  respects  as  brutish  and  as  formal ;  and  so  by 
his  own  sentence  no  more  binding  to  us,  than  his  oath 
to  him. 

As  for  his  instance,  in  case  "  he  and  the  house  of 
peers  attempted  to  enjoin  the  house  of  commons,"  it 
bears  no  equality ;  for  he  and  the  peers  represent  but 
themselres,  the  commons  are  the  whole  kingdom. 

Thus  he  concludes  **  his  oath  to  be  fully  discharged 
in  governing  by  laws  already  made,"  as  being  not 
bound  to  pass  any  new,  **  if  his  reason  bids  him  deny." 
And  so  may  infinite  mischiefs  grow,  and  he  with  a 
pernicious  negative  may  deny  us  all  things  good,  or 
just,  or  safe,  whereof  our  ancestors,  in  times  much  dif- 
fering from  ours,  had  either  no  foresight,  or  no  occasion 
to  foresee;  while  our  general  good  and  safety  shall 
depend  u]ion  the  private  and  overweening  reason  of 
one  obstinate  man,  who  against  all  the  kingdom,  if  he 
list,  will  interpret  both  the  law  and  his  oath  of  corona- 
tion by  the  tenour  of  his  own  will.  Which  he  himself 
confesses  to  be  an  arbitrary  power,  yet  doubts  not  in 
his  argument  to  imply,  as  if  he  thought  it  more  fit  the 
parliament  should  be  subject  to  his  will,  than  he  to 
their  advice ;  a  man  neither  bv  nature  nor  bv  nurture 
wise.  How  is  it  possible,  that  he,  in  whom  such 
principles  as  these  were  so  deep  rooted,  could  ever, 
though  restored  again,  have  reigne<l  otherwise  than 
tyrannically  "^ 

He  objects,  **  That  force  was  hut  a  sla\  ish  method 
to  dispel  bis  errour."  But  how  often  shall  it  be  an- 
swered him,  that  no  force  was  used  to  dispel  the  errour 
out  of  his  head,  but  to  drive  it  from  off  our  necks  ?  for 
his  errour  was  imperious,  and  would  command  all 
other  men  to  renounce  their  own  reason  and  under- 
standing, till  ihcy  perished  under  the  injunction  of  his 
all  ruling  errour. 

He  alleges  the  upri<^htnoss  of  his  intentions  to  ex- 
cuse his  possible  failings,  a  ])osition  false  both  in  law 
and  divinity :  yea,  contrary  to  his  own  bettor  princi- 
ples, who  affirms  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  that  **  the 
goodness  of  a  man*s  intention  \s\\\  not  excuse  the  scan- 
dal and  contagion  of  his  example."  His  not  knowing, 
through  the  corruption  of  flattery  and  court-principles. 
what  he  ousi'ht  to  have  known,  will  not  excuse  his  not 
doing  what  he  ouijht  fo  have  done ;  no  more  than  the 
small  skill  of  him,  who  undertakes  to  he  a  pilot,  uili 
excuse  him  to  he  misled  bv  any  wanderin«r  star  mis- 
taken  for  the  pole.     But  Kt  his  intentions  be  never  so 


upright,  what  is  that  to  us  ?  what 
and  the  national  rigfaAs,  which  God  ba 
having  parliaments,  and  laws,  and  tbe  ] 
ing  more  to  avoid  mischief,  we  suffer  oi: 
intentions  to  lead  us  all  with  our  eyes  op 
destruction  ? 

And  if  arguments  prevail  not  with  su 
is  well  used ;  not  *'  to  carry  on  the  w< 
counsels,  or  to  convince  his  errour,"  & 
but  to  acquit  and  rescue  our  own  reason 
sciences,  fn>m  tbe  force  and  prohibitic 
usurping  errour  upon  our  liberties  and  ui 

"  Never  any  thing  pleased  him  more, 
judgment  concurred  with  theirs."  That 
plause  of  his  own  judgment,  and  wouh 
pleased  any  self-conceited  man. 

*'  Yea,  in  many  things  he  chose  rathei 
self  than  them."    That  is  to  sav,  in  trii 
his  own  interests"  and  personal  rights 
himself  "  master."    To  part  with,  if  he 
contest  for,  against  the  kingdom,  which  i 
he,  whose  rights  are  all  subordinate  to  t 
good.     And  "  in  what  concerns  truth,  ju: 
of  church,  or  his  crown,  no  man  shall  ga 
against  his  mind."    What  can  be  left  t 
liament,  but  to  sit  like  images,  while 
either  with  incomparable  arrogance  assui 
the  best  ability  of  judging  for  other  men 
justice,  goodness,  what  his  own  and 
right,  or  with  unsufferahle  tyranny  rest 
from  the  enjoyment  of  any  good,  which 
though  erroneous,  thinks  not  fit  to  grai 
withstanding  that  the  law  and  his  cor 
quires  his  undeniable  assent  to  what  la\ 
ment  agree  upon  ? 

**  He  had  rather  wear  a  crown  of  tliom 
viour."  Many  would  be  all  one  with 
whom  our  Saviour  will  not  know.  The 
ill  those  kinofdoms  which  thev  had  a  risr 
our  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns  no  right  al 
they  may  find  enow  of  their  own  gather 
own  twisting ;  for  thorns  and  snares,  & 
are  in  the  way  of  the  froward  :  but  to  ^ 
our  Saviour  wore  them,  is  not  given  to  tl 
fer  by  their  own  demerits.     Nor  is  a  cro^ 

m 

due,  who  cannot  first  wear  a  crown  of  1< 
for  the  weight  of  that  great  office,  but  f» 
ance  which  it  ought  to  have  with  ili»^i 
counsel  him,  which  here  I:c  terms  in  s(  (»rn 
flcxihleness  to  the  various  and  oft  < unir. 
any  factions,"  meanini^  lii>i  parliannni  ; 
tion  hath  been  all  thi^  wjiilo  htiuctn  ti;'. 
to  his  parliament,  tliouijfli  a  nunieri>(t>  :i 
sembiy  of  wiiom  the  land  thouq^ht  wise-. 
rather  than  to  himself,  *'  want  of  r»\i>un. 
public,  interest  of  parties,  and  particular 
u  ill  and  passion ;"  but  with  what  modest^ 
of  truth,  it  will  be  wearisome  to  repeat  s* 
He  conchnk'S  with  a  sentence  fair  in 
fallacious.  For  if  the  conscience  be  ill  e 
solution  may  more  befit  a  foolish  than  ac 
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aelf-willed  conscience  before  a  kin^om's 
«ialljr  in  the  denial  of  that,  which  law  and 
ice  bj  oath  bids  him  grant  to  his  parliament 
kingdom  rightfully  demanding.  For  we 
e  him  throughout  the  discourse  to  assert  his 
>wer  against  the  whole  kingdom ;  now  under 
s  plea  of  his  conscience  and  his  reason,  but 
n  a  louder  note ;  "  Without  us,  or  against 
,  the  votes  of  either  or  of  both  houses  toge- 
not,  cannot,  shall  not"    Declar.  May  4, 

*se  and  the  like  deceiTable  doctrines  he 
>  his  prayer. 


[I.     Upon  the  Queen* s  Departure. 

urgument  wc  shall  soon  have  said ;  for  what 
us  to  hear  a  husband  divulge  his  household 
sxtolling  to  others  the  TirtUes  of  his  wife  P 
f  not  seldom  incident  to  those  who  have  least 
It  how  good  she  was  a  wife,  was  to  himself, 
th  to  his  own  fancy ;  how  bad  a  subject,  is 
disputed.  And  being  such,  it  need  be  made 
,  though  she  left  a  protestant  kingdom  with 
)Qouras  her  mother  left  a  popish, 
is  **  is  the  first  example  of  any  protestant  sub- 
have  taken  up  arms  against  their  king  a 
:,"  can  be  to  protestants  no  dishonour ;  when 
i  heard,  that  he  first  levied  war  on  them,  and 
erest  of  papists  more  than  of  protestants.  He 
iTe  pTcn  yet  the  precedence  of  making  war 
1  to  the  subjects  of  his  own  nation,  who  had 
x»ed  him  in  the  open  field  long  ere  the  Eng- 
xl  it  necessary  to  do  the  like.  And  how 
»,  how  dissembled  is  that  fear,  lest  she,  who 
BJ  years  had  been  averse  from  the  religion  of 
and,  and  every  year  more  and  more,  before 
flrbanccs  broke  out,  should  for  them  be  now 
alienated  from  that,  to  which  we  never  heard 
Dciined  ?  But  if  the  fear  of  her  delinquency, 
justice  which  the  protestants  demanded  on 
iOT  cause  of  her  alienating  the  more,  to  have 
-r  bj  indirect  means  had  been  no  advantage 
%  much  less  then  was  the  detriment  to  lose 
-r  of.  It  had  been  happy  if  his  own  actions 
ifen  cause  of  more  scandal  to  the  protestants, 
t  thejr  did  against  her  could  justly  scandalize 
it 

vho  accused  her,  well  enough  known  to  be 
oent,  he  censures  for  "  men  yet  to  seek  their 
whether  doctrine,  discipline,  or  good  man- 
c  rest  be  soothes  with  the  name  of  true  Eng- 
^^ts,  a  mere  schismatical  name,  yet  he  so 
enemy  of  schism. 

^'ihes  "  rudeness  and  barbarity,  worse  than 
to  the  English  parliament;  and  "  all  virtue" 
''^tin  strains  that  come  almost  to  sonnetting  : 
■*  gOTcm  men,  undervaluing  and  aspcrsintr 
'^(iQttcilof  hb  kingdom,  in  comparison  of  one 


woman !  Examples  are  not  far  to  seek,  how  great  mis- 
chief and  dishonour  hath  befallen  nations  under  the 
government  of  eflTeminate  and  uxorious  magistrates ; 
who,  being  themselves  governed  and  overswayed  at 
home  under  a  feminine  usurpation,  cannot  but  be  far 
short  of  spirit  and  authority  without  doors,  to  govern  a 
whole  nation. 

**  Her  tarrying  here  he  could  not  think  safe  among 
them,  who  were  shaking  hands  with  allegiance,  to  lay 
faster  hold  on  religion ;"  and  taxes  them  of  a  duty  ra- 
ther than  a  crime,  it  being  just  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man,  and  impossible  to  serve  two  masters :  I  would 
they  had  quite  shaken  off  what  they  stood  shaking 
hands  with ;  the  fault  was  in  their  courage,  not  in  their 
cause. 

In  his  prayer  he  prays,  that  the  disloyalty  of  his  pro- 
testant subjects  may  not  be  a  hinderance  to  her  lore  of 
the  true  religion  ;  and  never  prays,  that  the  dissolute- 
ness of  his  court,  the  scandals  of  his  clergy,  the  unsound- 
ness of  <J)is  own  judgment,  the  lukewarmness  of  his 
life,  his  letter  of  compliance  to  the  pope,  his  permitting 
agents  at  Rome,  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  her  jesaited 
mother  here,  may  not  be  found  in  the  sight  of  God  far 
greater  hinderances  to  her  conversion. 

But  this  had  been  a  subtle  prayer  indeed,  and  well 
prayed,  though  as  duly  as  a  Paternoster,  if  it  could 
have  charmed  us  to  sit  still,  and  have  religion  and  our 
liberties  one  by  one  snatched  from  us,  for  fear  lest  rising 
to  defend  ourselves  we  should  fright  the  queen,  a  stiff 
papist,  from  turning  protestant !  As  if  the  way  to  make 
his  queen  a  protestant,  had  been  to  make  his  subjects 
more  than  halfway  papists. 

He  prays  next,  "  that  his  constancy  may  be  an  anti- 
dote ai^ainst  the  poison  of  other  men's  example."  His 
constancy  in  what  ?  Not  in  religion,  for  it  is  openly 
known,  that  her  religion  wrought  more  upon  him,  than 
his  religion  upon  her;  and  his  open  favouring  of  papist?, 
and  his  hatred  of  them  called  puritans,  (the  ministers 
also  that  prayed  in  churches  for  her  conversion,  being 
checked  from  court,)  made  most  men  suspect  she  had 
quite  perverted  him.  But  what  is  it,  that  the  blindness 
of  hypocrisy  dares  not  do  .'*  It  dares  pray,  and  thinks 
to  hide  that  from  the  eyes  of  God,  which  it  cannot  hide 
from  the  open  view  of  man. 


VIII.     Upon  his  Repulse  at  Hully  and  the  Fate  of 

the  Hothams. 

Hull,  a  town  of  great  strength  and  opportunity  both 
to  sea  and  land  afiairs,  was  at  that  time  the  magazine 
of  all  those  amis,  which  the  king  had  bought  with 
money  most  illegally  extorted  from  his  subjects  of 
England,  to  use  in  a  causeless  and  most  unjust  civil 
war  against  his  subjects  of  Scotland.  The  king  in 
high  discontent  and  anger  had  left  the  parliament,  and 
was  gone  towards  the  north,  the  queen  into  Holland, 
where  she  pawned  and  set  to  sale  the  crown  jewels;  (a 
crime  heretofore  counted  treasonable  in  kings ;)  and  to 
what  intent  these  sums  were  raised,  the  parliament  was 
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not  ignorant.  His  going  northward  in  so  high  a  chafe 
they  doubted  was  to  possess  himself  of  that  strength, 
which  the  storehouse  and  situation  of  Hull  might  add 
suddenly  to  his  malignant  party.  Having  first  there- 
fore in  many  petitions  earnestly  prayed  him  to  dispose 
and  settle,  with  consent  of  both  houses,  the  military 
power  in  trusty  hands,  and  he  as  oft  refusing,  they 
were  necessitated  by  the  turbulence  and  danger  of 
those  times,  to  put  the  kingdom  by  their  own  authority 
into  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  very  timely  sent  Sir 
John  Hotham,  a  member  of  the  house,  and  knight  of 
that  county,  to  take  Hull  into  his  custodv,  and  some 
of  the  trained  bands  to  his  assistance.  For  besides  the 
general  danger,  they  had,  before  the  king's  going  to 
York,  notice  given  them  of  his  private  commissions  to 
the  earl  of  Newcastle,  and  to  Colonel  Legg,  one  of  those 
employed  to  bring  the  army  up  against  the  parliament ; 
who  had  already  made  some  attempts,  and  the  former 
of  them  under  a  disguise,  to  surprise  that  place  for  the 
king's  party.  And  letters  of  the  Lord  Digby«were  in- 
tercepted, wherein  was  wished,  that  the  king  would 
declare  himself,  and  retire  to  some  safe  place ;  other 
information  came  from  abroad,  that  Hull  was  the  place 
designed  for  some  new  enterprise.  And  accordingly 
Digby  himself  not  long  after,  with  many  other  com- 
manders, and  much  foreign  ammunition,  landed  in  those 
parts.  But  these  attempts  not  succeeding,  and  that 
town  being  now  in  custody  of  the  parliament,  he  sends 
a  message  to  them,  that  he  had  firmly  resolved  to  go 
in  person  into  Ireland,  to  chastise  those  wicked  rebels, 
(for  these  and  worse  words  he  then  gave  them,)  and 
that  towards  this  work  he  intended  forthwith  to  raise 
by  his  commissions,  in  the  counties  near  Westchester, 
a  guard  for  his  own  person,  consisting  of  2000  foot,  and 
200  horse,  that  should  be  armed  from  his  magazine  at 
Hull.  On  the  other  side,  the  parliament,  foreseeing 
the  king*s  drift,  about  the  same  time  send  him  a  peti- 
tion, that  they  might  have  leave  f(»r  necessary  causes 
to  remove  the  magazine  of  Hull  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, to  which  the  king  returns  his  denial ;  and  soon 
after  going  to  Hull  attended  with  about  4(X)  horse,  re- 
quires the  governor  to  deliver  him  up  the  town  : 
H hereof  tlie  governor  besought  humbly  to  be  excused, 
till  he  could  send  notice  to  the  parliament,  who  had 
intrusted  him ;  whereat  the  king  much  incensed  pro- 
claims him  traitor  before  the  town  walls,  and  gives  im- 
mediate order  to  stop  all  ])assages  between  him  and 
the  parliament.  Yet  he  himself  dispatches  ])ost  after 
post  to  demand  justice,  as  upon  a  traitor;  using  a 
strange  iniquity  to  require  justice  upon  him,  whom  he 
then  waylaid,  and  debarred  from  his  appearance.  The 
parliament  no  sooner  understood  what  had  passed,  hut 
they  declare,  that  Sir  John  Hotham  had  done  no  more 
than  was  his  duty,  and  was  therefore  no  traitor. 

This  relation,  being  most  true,  proves  that  which  is 
affirmed  here  to  be  most  false ;  seeing  the  parliament, 
whom  he  accounts  his  "  greatest  enemies,"  had  *'  more 
confidence  to  abet  and  o\«n"  what  Sir  John  Hotham 
had  done,  than  the  king  had  confidence  to  let  him  an- 
swer in  his  own  behalf. 

To  speak  of  his  patience,  and  in  that  solemn  man- 


ner, he  might  better  have  forborne;  ** 
saith  he,  **  it  affected  me  more  with  son 
than  with  anger  for  myself;  nor  did  the 
me  so  much  as  their  sin.*'  This  is  reai 
and  believed :  and  as  there  is  some  use  < 
so  is  there  of  this  book,  were  it  but  to  sfa 
miserable,  credulous,  deluded  thing  th; 
which  is  called  the  vulgar;  who,  notwith 
they  might  know,  will  believe  such  vaing 
Did  not  that  choleric  and  vengeful  act  c 
him  traitor  before  due  process  of  law,  hai 
vinccd  so  late  before  of  his  illegality  with 
hers,  declare  his  anger  to  be  incensed : 
own  relation  confess  as  much  ?  and  his  sc 
left  him  fuming  three  days  after,  and  i 
testifies  ^*  his  impatience  of  delay"  till  1 
verely  punished,  for  that  which  he  ther 
supportable  affront. 

Surely  if  his  sorrow  for  Sir  John  HotL 
greater  than  his  anger  for  the  affront, 
cceding  g^reat  sorrow  indeed,  and  wouder> 
But  if  it  stirred  him  so  vehemently  to  1 
Hotham  punished,  and  not  at  all,  tliat  w( 
him  repent,  it  had  a  strange  operation 
sorrow  for  his  sin.  He  who  would  persi 
sorrow  for  the  sins  of  other  men,  as  tlie 
as  they  are  sinned  against  himself,  mus 
some  testimony  of  a  sorrow  for  his  own 
for  such  sins  oi  other  men  as  cannot  be  ; 
rect  injury  to  himself.  But  such  comp 
king  no  man  hath  yet  observed ;  and  til 
row  for  Sir  John  Hotham^s  sin  will  be  c 
than  the  resentment  of  his  repulse ;  and 
have  the  sinner  only  punished  will  be  cal 
name,  his  revenge. 

And  "  the  hand  of  that  cloud,  which 
after  into  darkness  and  disorder,''  was  1 
For  assembling  the  inhabitants  of  Yorks 
counties,  horse  and  foot,  first  under  col 
fifuard  to  his  person,  soon  after,  l)eing 
ammunition  from  Holland,  bought  wi 
jewels,  he  begins  an  open  war  by  layinjj 
which  town  was  not  his  own,  but  the  kii 
the  arms  there,  public  arms,  bought  wi 
money,  or  not  his  own.  Yet  had  they  l>e< 
as  good  right  as  the  private  house  and  arr 
are  his  own  ;  to  use  either  of  them  in  a  w; 
but  suspicious  to  the  commonwealth,  nt 
But  the  king  had  no  propriety  at  all  eithe 
the  magazine :  so  that  the  following  ma> 
cites  **  of  bold  and  disloval  undertakers, 
more  justly  tt)  whom  he  least  meant  thei 
he  again  relapses  into  the  praise  ol'  hi 
Hull, and  by  hisovertalking  of  it  >eenis  t 
his  own  conscience  or  the  hardness  ot  oi 
lief.  To  me  the  more  he  praise*  it  ii 
more  he  seems  to  suspect  that  in  vt.n 
not  in  him ;  and  that  the  lookers  on 
thought. 

Thus  much  of  what  he  suffered  by  Hotl 
what  patience;  now  of  what  Hotham  s 
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ge^  hr  ofpcmg  bim :  *'  be  could  not  but  observe 

r  God  not  long  after  pleaded  and  avenged  bis  cause." 

St  men  are  too  apt,  and  commonly  the  worst  of  men, 

to  interpret  and  expound  tbe  judgments  of  God, 

all  other  erents  of  Providence  or  cbance,  as  makes 

(t  to  tbe  justif  jing  of  tbeir  own  cause,  though  never 

*vil;  and  attribute  all  to  the  particular  favour  of 

I  towards  them.    Thus  when  Saul  beard  that  David 

i  in  Keilab,  <<  God,"  saitb  be,  "  bath  delivered  him 

>  niT  hands,  for  be  is  shut  in."    But  how  far  that 

g  was  deceived  in  bis  thought  that  God  was  favour- 

:  to  his  cause,  that  story  unfolds ;  and  how  little 

Jon  this  king  bad  to  impute  the  death  of  Hotham 

God's  arengement  of  bis  repulse  at  Hull,  may  easily 

wen.     For  while  Hotham  continued  faithful  to  his 

Mt,  no  man  more  safe,  more  successful,  more  in  re- 

itation  than  be  :  bat  from  tbe  time  he  first  sought  to 

lake  his  peace  with  tbe  king,  and  to  betray  into  his 

that  town,  into  which  before  he  had  denied  him 

S  nothing  prospered  with  him.     Certainly  had 

W  purposed  bim  such  an  end  for  his  opposition  to  the 

(,  he  woold  not  have  deferred  to  punish  bim  till 

L^when  of  an  enemy  he  was  changed  to  be  the 

])Bi|ft friend,  nor  have  made  bis  repentance  and  amend- 

tke  occasion  of  bis  ruin.     How  much  more  likely 

[ttlimee  be  fell  into  tbe  act  of  disloyalty  to  bis  charge, 

[intk  judgment  of  God  concurred  with  the  punish- 

«f  an,  and  justly  cut  bim  off  for  revolting  to 

|">lnif !  to  give  tbe  world  an  example,  that  glorious 

'totoimbitioos  ends  find  reward  answerable, 

idtWbontward  seeming,  but  to  their  inward  am- 

In  the  mean  while,  what  thanks  he  had  from 

[^■■fforTefoltingtohis  cause,  and  what  goo<l  opi- 

►wdTingin  bis  service,  they  who  have  ventured 

■wa,  or  intend,  may  here  take  notice. 

w  Proceeds  to  declare,  not  only  in  general  wherc- 

*wd'»  judgment  was  upon  Hotham,  but  under- 

■■■by  fancies,  and  allusions,  to  give  a  criticism  upon 

""■ypwucular:  "  that  his  head  was  divided  from  his 

■v'Wcaosc  bis  heart  was  divided  from  the  king; 

■•keidjcutoff  in  one  family  for  affronting  the  head 

* ae  eommonwealtb  ;  the  eldest  son  being  infected 

^  « tin  of  bis  father,  against  the  father  of  his 

These  petty  glosses  and  conceits  on  the  high 

""^i  judgments  of  God,  besides  the  boldness  of 

•  ^'*'*auble  commenting,  are  so  weak  and  shallow, 

■■•hke  the  quibbles  of  a  court  sermon,  that  we  may 

^v'Wionthcm  either  fetched  from  such  a  pattern, 

■**  the  hind  of  some  household  priest  foisted  them 

f^,     **  world  should  forget  how  much  he  was  a 

jjh^ttf  those  cymbal  doctors.     But  that  argument, 

V  ||"<h  the  inthor  would  commend  theui  to  us,  dis- 

^""ttemihc  more :  for  if  they  he  so  "  obvious  to 

T*'  ^^ "  die  more  likely  to  be  erroneous,  and  to 

^*^ye  the  mind  of  those  high  secrecies,  whereof 

■■ypwiaae  to  determine.     For  God  jud^jes  not  bv 
"■^tiney. 

^•«>»e?er  God  judged  Hotham,  yet  he  had  the 

2~*^^*y'  hgtmarfc  the  reason  how  preposterous;  so 

.  *•**  P*^y»  "  •»  be  tliougbt  he  at  first  acted 

^•••t  the  light  of  bis  conscience,  than  man  v 


other  men  in  the  same  cause.**  Questionless  tliey  who 
act  against  conscience,  whctlier  at  the  bar  of  human  or 
divine  justice,  are  pitied  least  of  all.  These  are  the 
common  grounds  and  verdicts  of  nature,  whereof  when 
he  who  hath  the  judging  of  a  whole  nation  is  found 
destitute,  under  such  a  governor  that  nation  must  needs 
be  miserable. 

By  the  way  he  jerks  at  '*  some  men's  reforming  to 
models  of  religion,  and  that  they  think  all  is  gold  of 
piety,  that  doth  but  glister  with  a  show  of  zeal."  We 
know  his  meaning,  and  apprehend  how  little  hope  there 
could  be  of  bim  from  such  language  as  this :  but  are 
sure  that  the  piety  of  his  prelatic  model  glistered  more 
upon  tlie  posts  and  pillars,  which  tbeir  zeal  and  fer- 
vency gilded  over,  than  in  the  true  works  of  spiritual 
edification. 

**  He  is  sorry  that  Hotham  felt  tbe  justice  of  others, 
and  fell  not  rather  into  tlie  bands  of  his  mercy.**  But 
to  clear  that,  be  should  have  shewn  us  what  mercy  he 
had  ever  used  to  such  as  fell  into  his  hands  before,  ra- 
ther than  what  mercy  he  intended  to  such  as  never 
could  come  to  ask  it.  Whatever  mercy  one  man  might 
have  expected,  it  is  too  well  known  the  whole  nation 
found  none  ;  though  they  besought  it  oficn,  and  so 
humbly ;  but  had  been  swallowed  up  in  blood  and  ruin, 
to  set  his  private  will  above  the  parliament,  bad  not  his 
strength  failed  him.  "  Yet  clemency  be  counts  a  debt, 
which  be  ought  to  pay  to  those  that  crave  it ;  since  we 
pay  not  any  thing  to  God  for  his  mercy  but  prayers 
and  praises.**  By  this  reason  we  ought  as  fi*eely  to 
pay  all  things  to  all  men ;  for  of  all  that  we  receive 
from  God,  what  do  we  pay  for,  more  than  prayers  and 
praises  ?  we  looked  for  tbe  discharge  of  his  office,  the 
payment  of  his  duty  to  the  kingdom,  and  arc  paid 
court-payment  with  empty  sentences  that  have  the 
sound  of  gravity,  but  the  significance  of  nothing  per- 
tinent. 

Yet  again  after  his  mercy  past  and  granted,  he  re- 
turns back  to  give  sentence  upon  Hotham ;  and  whom 
he  tells  us  he  would  so  fain  have  saved  alive,  bim  he 
never  leaves  killing  with  a  repeated  condemnation, 
though  dead  long  since.  It  was  ill  that  somebody 
stood  not  near  to  whisper  him,  that  a  reiterating  judge 
is  w(>rse  than  a  tormentor.  **  He  pities  him,  be  rejoices 
not,  he  pities  him**  again;  but  still  is  sure  to  l)rand 
him  at  the  tail  of  his  pity  with  some  ignominious  mark, 
either  of  ambition  or  disloyalt^v.  And  with  a  kind  of 
censorious  pity  aggravates  rather  than  lessens  or  con- 
ceals the  fault:  to  pity  thus,  is  to  triumph. 

He  assumes  to  foreknow,  that  **  after-times  will  dis- 
pute, whether  Hotham  were  more  infamous  at  Hull, 
or  at  Tower-hill."  What  knew  he  of  after-times,  who, 
while  he  sits  judging  and  censuring  without  end  the 
fate  of  that  unhappy  father  and  his  son  at  Tower-hill, 
knew  not  the  like  fate  attended  him  before  his  own 
palace  gate ;  and  as  little  knew  whether  after-times  re- 
serve not  a  greater  infamy  to  the  story  of  his  own  life 
and  reign  ? 

He  says  but  over  again  in  his  prayer  what  his 
sermon  hath  preached  :  how  acceptably  to  those  in 
heaven  wc  leave  to  he  decided  bv  that  precept,  which 
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forbids  "  Tain'repetitions."  Sare  enoug^h  it  lies  as  heavy 
as  he  can  lay  it  upon  the  head  of  poor  Hotham. 

Needs  he  will  fasten  upon  God  a  piece  of  revenge  as 
done  for  his  sake ;  and  take  it  for  a  favour,  before  he 
know  it  was  intended  him :  which  in  his  closet  had 
been  excusable,  but  in  a  written  and  published  prayer 
too  presumptuous.  Ecclesiastes  hath  a  right  name  for 
such  kind  of  sacrifices. 

Going  on  he  prays  thus,  "Let  not  thy  justice  pre- 
vent the  objects  and  opportunities  of  my  mercy.''  To 
folly,  or  to  blasphemy,  or  to  both,  shall  we  impute 
this  ?  Shall  the  justice  of  God  give  place,  and  serve  to 
glorify  the  mercies  of  a  man  ?  All  other  men,  who 
know  what  they  ask,  desire  of  God,  that  their  doings 
may  tend  to  his  glory ;  but  in  this  prayer  God  is  re- 
quired, that  his  justice  would  forbear  to  prevent,  and  as 
good  have  said  to  intrench  upon  the  glory  of  a  man's 
mercy.  If  God  forbear  his  justice,  it  must  be,  sure,  to 
the  magnif^'ing  of  his  own  mercy:  how  then  can  any 
mortal  man,  without  presumption  little  less  than  im- 
pious, take  the  boldness  to  ask  that  glory  out  of  his 
hand  ?  It  may  be  doubted  now  by  them  who  under- 
stand religion,  whether  the  king  were  more  unfortunate 
in  this  his  prayer,  or  Hotham  in  those  his  sufferings 


IX.  Upon  the  listing  and  raising  Armies,  ^c. 

It  were  an  endless  work,  to  walk  side  by  side  with 
the  verboMty  of  this  chapter ;  only  to  what  already 
hath  not  been  spoken,  convenient  answer  shall  be 
given.  He  begins  again  with  tumults :  all  demonstra- 
tion of  the  people's  love  and  loyalty  to  the  parliament 
was  tumult;  their  petitioning  tumult ;  their  defensive 
armies  were  but  listed  tumults;  and  will  take  no  no- 
tice that  those  about  him,  those  in  a  time  of  peace  listed 
into  bis  own  house,  were  the  beginners  of  all  these  tu- 
mults ;  abusing  and  assaulting  not  only  such  as  came 
peaceably  to  the  parliament  at  London,  but  those  that 
came  petitioning  to  the  king  himself  at  York.  Neither 
did  they  abstain  from  doin^*  violence  and  outrage  to 
the  messengrrs  sent  from  parliament ;  he  himself  either 
c(»uutcnam'ing  or  conniving  at  them. 

He  supposes,  that  "  his  recess  gave  us  confidence, 
that  he  niij^ht  be  conquered."  Other  men  suppose  both 
that  and  all  things  else,  who  knew  him  iieitlier  by  na- 
ture warlike,  ]u»r  experienced,  nor  fortunate ;  so  fir 
was  any  man,  that  discerned  aught,  from  esteeming  him 
unconquerable ;  yet  such  are  readiest  to  embroil  others. 

"  But  he  had  a  soul  invincible."  What  praise  is 
that  ?  The  stomach  of  a  child  is  ofttimes  invincible  to 
all  correction.  The  unteachable  man  hath  a  soul  to 
all  reason  and  go(Kl  advice  invincible ;  and  he  v^ho  is 
intractable,  he  whom  nothing  can  persuade,  may  boast 
himself  invincible  ;  whenas  in  some  things  to  be  over- 
come, is  more  honest  and  laudable  than  to  conquer. 

He  labours  to  have  it  thought,  that  "  his  fcarinir  God 
more  than  man  '*  was  the  ^^round  of  his  sufferings ;  but 
he  should  have  known,  that  a  goo<l  principle  not  rightly 
understood  may  pmve  as  hurtful  as  a  bad  ;  and  his 


fear  of  God  may  be  as  faoUj  as  a  Uiad  seaL  He  ] 
tended  to  fear  God  more  than  the  pariuuBent,  who  m 
urged  him  to  do  otherwise;  be  shooH  alio  have  fei 
God  more  than  he  did  his  oourtien,  and  the  hUk 
who  drew  him,  as  they  pleased,  to  things  ineonail 
with  the  fear  of  God.  Thus  boasted  Saol  to  h 
"  performed  the  commandment  of  God,"  and  stooc 
it  against  Samuel ;  but  it  was  fomid  al  length,  thai 
had  feared  the  people  more  than  God,  in  saving  tk 
fat  oxen  for  the  worship  of  God,  which  were  appois 
for  destruction.  Not  mach  anlike,  if  not  much  wa 
was  that  fact  of  his,  who,  for  fear  to  displease 
court  and  mongrel  clergy,  with  the  dissolotest  of 
people,  upheld  in  the  church  of  God,  while  his  poi 
lasted,  those  beasts  of  Amalec,  the  prelates,  sgainit 
advice  of  his  parliament  and  the  example  of  all  rd 
matiou ;  in  this  more  inexcusable  than  Sanl»  that  S 
was  at  length  convinced,  he  to  the  hour  of  death  fi] 
in  his  false  persuasion;  and  soothes  himself  in  the  fl 
tering  peace  of  an  erroneous  and  obdarate  consciem 
singing  to  his  soul  vain  psalms  of  exultation,  as  if  1 
parliament  had  assailed  his  reason  with  the  foiee 
arms,  and  not  he  on  the  contrary  their  reason  with  1 
arms ;  which  hath  been  proved  already,  and  shaH 
more  hereafter. 

He  twits  them  with  **  his  acts  of  grace;"  pioad,i 
unselfknowing  words  in  the  mouth  of  any  king,  m 
affects  not  to  be  a  god,  and  such  as  ought  to  he  as  § 
ous  in  the  ears  of  a  free  nation.  For  if  they  woe  i 
just  acts,  why  did  he  grant  them  as  of  grace  ?  If  ji 
it  was  not  of  his  grace,  but  of  his  duty  and  his  oath 
grant  them. 

**  A  glorious  king  he  would  be,  thou^  by  his  sal 
ings :"  but  that  can  never  be  to  him,  whose  sufferii 
are  his  own  doings.  He  feigns  **  a  bard  choice  "  ] 
upon  him,  "  eitlier  to  kill  his  subjects,  or  be  kiUe 
Yet  never  was  king  less  in  danger  of  any  violei 
from  his  subjects,  till  he  unsheathed  his  sword  agai 
them  ;  nay  long  after  that  time,  when  he  had  spihi 
blood  of  thousands,  they  had  still  his  person  in  a  ft 
ish  veneration. 

He  complains,  *Uhat  civil  war  must  be  the  fin 
of  his  seventeen  years  reigning  with  such  a  measore 
justice,  peace,  plenty,  and  religion,  as  ail  nations  eiti 
admired  or  envied."  Yor  the  justice  we  had,  let  i 
council-table,  star-chamber,  high-commission  speak  t 
praise  of  it;  not  forgetting  the  unprincely  usage,  a 
as  far  as  might  be,  the  abolishing  of  parliaments, 
displacing  of  honest  judges,  the  sale  of  offices,  bribe 
and  exaction,  not  found  out  to  be  punished,  but  to 
shared  in  with  impunity  for  the  time  to  come.  ^ 
can  number  the  extortions,  the  oppressions,  the  pal 
robberies  and  rapines  committed  on  the  subject  boll 
sea  and  land  under  various  pretences  ?  their  possesd 
also  taken  from  them,  one  while  as  forest-land,  anot 
w  hile  as  crown-land  ;  nor  were  their  goods  exeaip 
no  not  ihv  bullion  in  the  mint ;  piracy  was  becon 
project  owned  and  aulhorized  against  the  sabjecL 

For  the  peace  we  had,  what  peace  was  that  wl 
drew  out  the  English  to  a  needless  and  dishonoon 
voyage  against  the  Spaniard  at  Gales  ?    Or  that  wl 
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lent  oarftbipp&ng  to  a  treacherous  and  antichristian 
war  agauMt  the  poor  protestants  of  Rochel  our  suppli- 
ants? WhaU  peace  was  that  which  fell  to  rob  the 
French  bjr  sea,  to  the  embarring'  of  all  our  merchants 
m  that  kingdom  ?  which  brought  forth  that  unblest  ex- 
pedition to  the  Isle  of  Rhee,  doubtful  whether  more 
calamitoos  in  the  success  or  in  the  design,  betraying  all 
the  flower  of  our  military  jouth  and  best  commanders 
l»  a  shameful  snrprisal  and  execution.  This  was  the 
peace  we  had,  and  the  peace  we  gave,  whether  to 
friends  or  to  foes  abroad.  And  if  at  home  any  peace 
were  intended  us,  what  meant  those  Irish  billetted  sol- 
dien  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  design  of 
German  horse  to  subdue  us  in  our  peaceful  houses  ? 

For  onr  religion,  where  was  there  a  more  ignorant, 
pniiane,  and  Titious  clergy,  learned  in  nothing  but  the 
amiqaitj  of  their  pride,  their  covctousncss,  and  super- 
stition f  whose  unsincere  and  leavenous  doctrine,  cor- 
npiing  the  people,  first  taught  them  looseness,  then 
homdage ;  loosening  them  from  all  sound  knowledge 
mA  strictness  of  life,  the  more  to  fit  them  for  the  bond- 
age of  tyranny  and  superstition.  So .  that  what  was 
M  OS  for  other  nations  not  to  pity,  rather  than  admire 
or  en? y,  all  those  seventeen  years,  no  wise  man  could 
Ke.  For  wealth  and  plenty  in  a  land  where  justice 
Mgos  not  is  no  argument  of  a  flourishing  state,  but  of 
aneamen  rather  to  ruin  or  commotion. 

These  were  not  *'  some  miscarriages"  only  of  govem- 

■ort,  **  which  might  escape,*'  but  a  universal  distem- 

pv,  and  reducement  of  law  to  arbitrary  power ;  not 

ihwgb  the  evil  counsels  of  "  some  men,"  but  through 

Ae  constant  course  and  practice  of  all  that  were  in 

light  ■!  iarour :  whose  worst  actions  frequently  avow- 

■g  be  took  upon  himself;  and  what  faults  did  not  yet 

leea  in  public  to  be  originally  his,  such  care  he  took 

W  professing,  and  proclaiming  openly,  as  made  them 

dl  at  length  his  own  adopted  sins.     The  persons  also, 

be  could  no  longer  protect,  he  esteemed  and  fa- 

t»  the  end ;  but  never,  otherwise  than  by  con- 

•ttiiut,  yielded  any  of  them  to  due  punishment ;  thereby 

■anifesting  that  what  they  did  was  by  his  own  author* 

iiT  and  approbation. 

Vet  here  he  asks,  **  whose  innocent  blood  he  hath 

fM,  what  widows*  or  orphans*  tears  c<an  witness  acfainst 

imV   After  the  suspected  poisoning  of  his  father,  not 

n^ired  into,  but  smothered  up,  and  him  protected  and 

■itauced  to  the  very  half  of  his  kin^idom,  who  was 

Kcosed  in  parliament  to  be  author  of  the  fact ;  (with 

nsrh  more  evidence  than  Duke  Dudley,  that  false  ])ro- 

Icctor,  is  accused  upon  reconl  to  have  poisoned  Edward 

Ae  Sixth ;)  after  all  his  rage  and  persecution,  after  so 

ly  years  of  cruel  war  on  his  ])eople  in  three  kin^- 

!    Whence  the  author  of  "  Truths  manifest,"*  a 

in,    not   unacquainted    with  affairs,  positively 

"  that  there  hath  been  more  christian  blood 

iked  by  the  commission,  approbation,  and  connivance 

of  King  Charles,  and  his  father  James,  in  the  latter  end 

of  cheir  reign,  than  in  the  ten  Roman  persecutions." 

Kot  to  speak  of  those  many  whippings,  pillories,  and 

*T1ie  tKl*  nf  ibe  trtatisr  here  referred  to,  is.  Truth  its  Manifest ;  or.  a 
^HrtaedViM  Hellion  of  riireifi  main  Paaef e»  of  ]  hiogs  (in  jtcme  wliirc'ot 
^  fecuto  tn  pwiwal«rl>  roncenicd)  from  the  rery  first  Beginuing  of  these 
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Other  corporal  inflictions,  wherewith  his  reign  also  be- 
fore tliis  war  was  not  unbloody ;  some  have  died  in 
prison  under  cruel  restraint,  others  in  banishment, 
whose  lives  were  shortened  through  the  rigour  of  that 
persecution,  wherewith  so  many  years  he  infested  the 
true  church.  And  those  six  members  all  men  judged 
to  have  escaped  no  less  than  capital  danger,  whom  he 
so  greedily  pursuing  into  the  house  of  commons,  had 
not  there  the  forbearance  to  conceal  how  much  it  trou- 
bled him,  "  that  the  birds  were  flown."  If  some  vul- 
ture in  the  mountains  could  have  opened  his  beak  in- 
telligibly and  spoke,  what  fitter  words  could  he  have 
uttered  at  the  loss  of  his  prey.^  The  tyrant  Nero, 
though  not  yet  deserving  thtit  name,  set  his  hand  so 
unwillingly  to  the  execution  of  a  condemned  person, 
as  to  wish  **  he  had  not  known  letters."  Certainly  for 
a  king  himself  to  charge  his  subjects  with  high  trea* 
son,  and  so  vehemently  to  prosecute  them  in  his  own 
cause,  as  to  do  the  office  of  a  searcher,  argued  in  him 
no  great  aversation  from  shedding  blood,  were  it  but 
to  ^*  satisfy  his  anger,"  and  that  revenge  was  no  un- 
pleasing  morsel  to  him,  whereof  he  himself  thought 
not  much  to  be  so  diligently  bis  own  caterer.  But  we 
insist  rather  upon  what  was  actual,  than  what  was 
probable. 

He  now  falls  to  examine  the  causes  of  this  war,  as  a 
difficulty  which  he  had  long  **  studied "  to  find  out. 
"  It  was  not,"saith  he,"  my  withdrawing  from  White- 
hall ;  for  no  account  in  reason  could  be  given  of  those 
tumults,  where  an  orderly  guard  was  granted."  But 
if  it  be  a  most  certain  truth,  that  the  ])arlianient  could 
never  yet  obtain  of  him  any  guard  fit  to  be  confided  in, 
then  by  his  own  confession  some  account  of  those  pre- 
tended tumults  "  may  in  reason  be  given ;"  and  both 
concerning  them  and  the  guards  enough  hath  been  said 
already. 

"  Whom  did  he  protect  against  the  justice  of  parlia- 
ment?" Whom  did  he  not  to  his  utmost  power  .^  En- 
deavouring to  have  rescued  Strafford  from  their  justice, 
though  with  the  destruction  of  them  and  the  city ;  to 
that  end  expressly  commanding  the  admittance  of  new 
soldiers  into  the  Tower,  raised  by  Suckling  and  other 
conspirators,  under  pretence  for  the  Portugal ;  though 
that  ambassador,  being  sent  to,  utterly  denied  to  know 
of  any  such  commission  from  his  master.  And  yet 
that  listing  continued  :  not  to  repeat  his  other  plot  of 
bringing  up  the  two  armies.  But  what  can  be  disputed 
with  such  a  king,  in  whose  mouth  and  opinion  the 
])arliamcnt  itself  was  never  but  a  faction,  and  their 
justice  no  justice,  but  "  the  dictates  and  overswaying 
insolence  of  tumults  and  rabbles?"  and  under  that  ex- 
cuse avouches  himself  openly  the  general  patron  of 
most  notorious  delinquents,  and  approves  their  flight 
out  of  the  land,  whose  crimes  were  such,  as  that  the 
justest  and  the  fairest  trial  would  have  soonest  con- 
demned them  to  deatli.  Hut  did  not  Catiline  plead  in 
like  manner  against  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  injust- 
ice of  their  trial,  and  the  justice  of  his  flight  front 
Rome  ?     Ciesar  also,  then  hatching  tyranny,  injected 

unhappy  Tronbh-s  to  tliis  Dav.  Pnl»lislir<|  in  ICino.  IfilS.  A  u-plv  t'.»  this 
wat  puhlishnl  in  quarto.  I6U>,  I'lUitletl,  M;tnitcst  I'liitlis;  oi.itn  Iiivi'i'«ii>ii 
of  Truths  MHnitvst. 
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the  same  scrupulous  demurs,  to  stop  the  sentence  of 
death  in  full  and  free  senate  decreed  on  Lentulus  and 
Cethe^us,  two  of  Catiline*s  accomplices,  which  were 
renewed  and  ui^ed  for  Strafford.  He  vouchsafes  to 
the  reformation,  by  both  kingdoms  intended,  no  better 
name  than  **  innovation  and  ruin  both  in  church  and 
state."  And  what  we  would  have  learned  so  gladly  of 
him  in  other  passages  before,  to  know  wherein,  he  tells 
us  now  of  his  own  accord.  The  expelling  bishops  out 
of  the  house  of  peers,  that  was  "  ruin  to  the  state;*'  the 
**  removing"  them  "  root  and  branch,"  this  was  **  ruin 
to  the  church." 

How  happy  could  this  nation  be  in  such  a  governor, 
who  counted  that  their  ruin,  which  they  thought  their 
deliverance;  the  ruin  both  of  church  and  state,  which 
was  the  recovery  and  the  saving  of  them  both  ? 

To  the  passing  of  those  bills  against  bishops  how  is 
it  likely  that  the  house  of  peers  gave  so  hardly  their 
consent,  which  they  gave  so  easily  before  to  the  at- 
taching them  of  high  treason,  twelve  at  once,  only  for 
protesting  that  the  parliament  could  not  act  without 
them.'*  Surely  if  their  rights  and  privileges  were 
thought  so  undoubted  in  that  house,  as  is  here  main- 
tained ;  then  was  that  protestation,  being  meant  and 
intended  in  the  name  of  their  whole  spiritual  order,  no 
treason ;  and  so  that  house  itself  will  become  liable  to 
a  just  construction  either  of  injustice  to  appeach  them 
for  so  consenting,  or  of  usurpation,  representing  none 
but  themselves,  to  expect  that  their  voting  or  not  voting 
should  obstruct  the  commons:  who  not  for '^  five  re- 
piil:ies  of  the  lords,"  no  not  for  fifty,  were  to  desist  from 
what  in  the  name  of  the  whole  kingdom  they  demand- 
ed, so  long  as  those  lords  were  none  of  our  lords.  And 
for  the  bill  against  root  and  branch,  though  it  passed 
nut  in  both  houses  till  many  of  the  lords  and  some  few 
of  the  eouimous,  cither  enticed  away  by  the  king,  or 
overawed  by  the  sense  of  their  own  nialignaiiey  not 
prevailing,  deserted  the  parliament,  and  made  a  fair 
riddance  of  themselves  ;  that  was  no  warrant  for  them 
who  remained  faithful,  being  far  the  greater  number, 
to  lay  aside  that  bill  of  root  and  branch,  till  the  return 
of  their  fugitives;  a  bill  so  necessary  and  so  much  de- 
sired by  themselves  as  well  as  by  ilie  people. 

This  was  the  partiality,  this  degrading  oi'thc  bishops, 
a  thing  so  wholesome  in  the  state,  and  so  orthodoxal 
in  the  church  both  ancient  and  reformed  ;  which  the 
king  ratlier  than  assent  to  **  will  either  hazard  both  his 
own  and  the  kingdom  s  ruin,"  by  our  just  defence 
against  his  force  of  arms ;  or  prostrate  our  consciences 
in  a  blind  obedience  to  himself,  and  those  men,  whose 
superstition,  zealous  or  unzealous,  would  enforce  upon 
us  an  antieljristian  tyranny  in  the  church,  neither  pri- 
mitive, apostolical,  nor  more  anciently  universal  than 
some  otlicr  manifest  corruptions. 

But  **  he  uas  hound,  boides  his  judgment,  by  a  most 
strict  and  indispensable  oath,  to  preserve  tlic  order  and 
the  riijrhts  of  the  ehurcii."  If  he  mean  that  oath  of  his 
coronaiion,  and  that  the  letter  of  that  oatl)  admit  not  to 
be  inteq>reted  either  by  equity,  reformati<»n,  or  belter 
knowledge,  then  was  the  king  bound  by  tliat  oatli,  to 
grant  the  clergy  all  those  rustonis,  franchises,  and  cano- 


nical privileges  granted  lo  them  bj  Edward  the  C« 
fessor :  and  so  might  one  day,  under  pretence  of  iha 
oath  and  his  conscience,  have  broaght  us  all  agiia  li 
popery :  but  had  he  so  well  remembered  as  he  oogk 
the  words  to  which  be  swore,  he  might  have  kum 
himself  no  otherwise  obliged  there,  than  "accordiagti 
the  laws  of  God,  and  true  profession  of  the  goqid.' 
For  if  those  following  words,  **  established  iu  thiskiaf 
dom,"  be  .set  there  to  limit  and  lay  prescription  on  tk 
laws  of  God  and  truth  of  the  gospel  by  man's  cttsh 
lishment,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  more  injoii 
ous  to  religion.  So  that  however  the  German  em 
perors  or  other  kings  have  levied  all  those  wars  on  thci 
protestant  subjects  under  the  colour  of  a  blind  ud 
literal  observance  to  an  oatli,  yet  this  king  had  kttl 
pretence  of  all ;  both  swoni  to  the  laws  of  God  $ai 
evangelic  truth,  and  disclaiming,  as  we  heard  him  b^ 
fore,  "  to  be  bcmnd  by  any  coronation  oath,  in  a  Uial 
and  brutish  formality."  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined,  U 
what  shall  be  established  come  in  question,  but  thatthi 
parliament  should  oversway  the  king,  and  not  be  ths 
parliament.  And  by  all  law  and  reason  that  which 
the  parliament  will  not  is  no  more  established  in  this 
kingdom,  neither  is  the  king  bound  by  oath  to  apboU 
it  as  a  thing  established.  And  that  the  king  (who  d 
his  princely  grace,  as  he  professes,  hath  so  oft  abolisbei 
things  that  stood  firm  by  law,  as  the  star-chamber  anl 
high-commission)  ever  thought  himself  bound  by  oaA 
to  keep  them  up,  because  established ;  he  who  will  b^ 
lievc,  must  at  the  same  time  condemn  him  of  as  naaj 
perjuries,  as  he  is  well  known  to  have  abolished  boll 
laws  and  jurisdictions  that  wanted  no  establishment 

^^  Had  he  gratified,"  he  thinks,  "  their  antiepiscopd 
faction  with  his  consent,  and  sacrificed  the  church- 
government  and  revenues  to  the  fury  of  their  covetooi- 
ness,"  SiC.  an  army  had  not  been  raised.  Whereas  il 
was  the  fury  of  his  own  hatred  to  the  professors  of  tree 
religion,  which  first  incited  him  to  prosecute  them  with 
the  swonl  of  war,  when  whips,  pillories,  exiles,  and  im 
prisonments  were  not  thought  sufficient  To  colon 
which  he  cannot  find  wherewithal,  but  that  stale  pr^ 
tcnce  of  Charles  the  Vth,  and  other  pojtish  kings,  thai 
the  pn)testants  had  only  an  intent  to  lay  hands  upoa 
the  church-revenues,  a  thing  never  in  the  thoughts  d 
tliis  parliament,  till  exhausted  by  his  endless  war  upoa 
them,  their  necessity  seized  on  that  for  the  comnion* 
wealth,  which  the  luxury  of  prelates  had  abused  beibrc 
to  a  common  mischief. 

His  consent  to  the  unl()rdiu;j^  of  bishops,  (for  to  thaJ 
he  himself  consented,  and  at  Canterbury  the  chief  seal 
of  their  pride,  so  God  would  have  it!)  '*  was  from  hii 
fiiUi  persuasion  of  their  contentedness  t<»  suffer  a  prfr 
sent  diminution  of  their  rights."  Can  any  man,  read 
ing  this,  not  discern  the  pure  mockery  of  a  roya 
consent,  to  delude  us  only  for  *'  the  present,"  meaning 
it  seems,  uhen  time  should  serve,  to  revoke  all?  B; 
this  reckoning,  his  consents  and  his  denials  come  a) 
to  one  pass:  and  we  may  hence  perceive  the  smal 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  those  votes,  which  voted  hi 
concessions  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  gn»unds  of  a  lasi 
injj   peace.     This  he  alleges,  this  controversy  abov 
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opit  **  to  W  the  true  sUte"  of  that  difTerence  be- 
st kin  and  the  parliament  For  he  held  episco- 
r  **  both  Terj  sacred  and  divine  ;*'  with  this  judg- 
t,  and  for  this  cause,  he  withdrew  from  the  parlia- 
t,  and  confesses  that  some  men  knew  '*  be  was  like 
ring  ag^n  the  same  judgment  which  he  carried 
I  bim.**  A  fair  and  unexpected  justification  from 
own  mouth  afforded  to  the  parliament,  who,  not- 
standing-  what  thej  knew  of  hb  obstinate  mind, 
cted  not  to  use  all  those  means  and  that  patience  to 
t  gained  him. 

s  for  delinquents,  **  he  allows  them  to  be  but  the 
asaiy  consequences  of  his  and  their  withdrawing 
defending,"  a  prettj  shift !  to  mince  the  name  of 
sltnquent  into  a  necessary  consequent :  what  is  a 
bar,  hot  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  treason  ? 
at  a  rebel,  but  of  his  rebellion  ?  From  his  conceit 
iroold  inler  a  pretext  only  in  the  parliament  '*  to 
k  in  delinquents,"  as  if  there  had  indeed  been  no 
k  eaose,  but  all  the  delinquency  in  London  tu- 
lis.  Which  is  the  overworn  theme  and  stuffing  of 
Us  discourses. 

[bis  be  thrice  repeats  to  be  the  true  state  and  reason 
ill  that  war  and  devastationr  in  the  land ;  and  that 
r  all  tbe  treaties  and  propositions''  offered  him,  he 
I  iMolTed  **  never  to  grant  the  abolishing  of  episco- 
,  tr  tbe  establishment  of  presbyterian ,  government.'* 
mU  demand  now  of  the  Scots  and  covenanters,  (for 
[  call  tbem,  as  misobservers  of  the  covenant,)  how 
f  will  reconcile  '*  the  preservation  of  religion  and 
ir  liberties,  and  the  bringing  of  delinquents  to  con- 
a  punishment,'*  with  the  freedom,  honour,  and 
Ay  of  this  avowed  resolution  here,  that  esteems  al 
nal  of  their  prostituted  covenant  no  better  than 
noise  and  shew  of  piety,  a  hesit  for  reformation, 
tag  them  with  prejudice,  and  obstructing  all  equality 
I  clearness  of  judgment  in  tbcm."  With  these  prin- 
ks who  knows  but  that  at  length  he  mig-ht  have 
ie  to  take  the  covenant,  as  others,  whom  they  bro- 
i1v  admit,  have  done  before  him  ?  And  then  all,  no 
ikt,  bad  gone  well,  and  ended  in  a  happy  peace. 
His  prayer  is  most  of  it  borrowed  out  of  David  ;  but 
otif  it  be  answered  him  as  the  Jews,  who  trusted  in 
■rs,  were  answered  by  our  Saviour ;  "  there  is  one 
ttaccaseth  you,  even  David,  whom  you  misapply/* 
He  tells  God,  ^'  that  his  enemies  are  many,**  but  tells 
(people,  when  it  serves  his  turn,  they  are  but  "  a 
lioo  of  some  few,  prevailing  over  the  major  part  of 
^  bouses." 

'  God  knows  he  had  no  passion,  design,  or  prepara- 
i,to  embroil  his  kingdom  in  a  civil  war.'*  True; 
be  thought  his  kingtloni  to  be  Issachar,  a  ^*  strong 
that  would  have  couched  down  between  two  bur- 
n,"  tbe  one  of  prelatical  superstition,  the  other  of 
il  tyranny:  but  what  passion  and  design,  what 
m  and  open  preparation  he  had  made,  to  subdue  us 
both  these  by  terrour  and  preventive  force,  all  the 
Joa  knows. 

*Tbe  confidence  of  some  men  had  almost  persuaded 
I  to  suspect  his  own  innocence.**    As  the  words  of 


nil 


kM  m>  fun.    To  feifTt,  is  to  dissemble  ;  but  we  use 


Saint  Paul  had  almost  persuaded  Agrippa  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian. But  almost,  in  the  works  of  repentance,  is  as 
g^ood  as  not  at  all. 

**  God,**  saith  he,  "  will  find  out  bloody  and  deceit- 
ful men,  many  of  whom  have  not  lived  out  half  their 
days."  It  behoved  him  to  have  been  more  cautious 
how  he  tempted  God's  finding  out  of  blood  and  deceit, 
till  his  own  years  had  been  further  spent,  or  that  he  had 
enjoyed  longer  the  fruits  of  bis  own  violent  counsels. 

But  instead  of  wariness  be  adds  another  temptation, 
charging  God  **  to  know,  that  the  chief  design  of  this 
war  was  either  to  destroy  his  person,  or  to  force  his 
judgment.*'  And  thus  his  prayer,  from  the  evil  prac- 
tice of  unjust  accusing  men  to  God,  arises  to  the  hide- 
ous rashness  of  accusing  God  before  men,  to  know  that 
for  truth  which  all  men  know  to  be  most  false. 

He  prays,  **  that  God  would  forgive  the  people,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
say  over  what  our  Saviour  said  ;  but  how  he  loved  the 
people  other  arguments  than  aff*ected  sayings  must  de- 
monstrate. He  who  so  oft  hath  presumed  rashly  to 
appeal  to  the  knowledge  and  testimony  of  God  in  things 
so  evidently  untrue,  may  be  doubted  what  belief  or 
esteem  he  had  of  his  forgiveness,  either  to  himself,  or 
those  for  whom  he  would  *so  feign  that  men  should 
hear  he  prayed. 


X.  Upon  their  seizing  the  magazines^  farts,  Sfc. 

To  put  the  matter  soonest  out  of  controversy  who 
was  the  first  beginuer  of  this  civil  war,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  all  war  may  be  discerned  not  only  by  the  first 
act  of  hostility,  but  by  the  counsels  and  preparations 
foregoing,  it  shall  evidently  appear,  that  the  king  was 
still  foremost  in  all  these.  No  king  had  ever  at  his 
first  coming  to  the  crown  more  love  and  acclamation 
from  a  people ;  never  any  people  found  worse  requital 
of  their  loyalty  and  good  affection :  first,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary fear  and  mistrust,  that  their  liberties  and  rights 
were  the  impairing  and  diminishing  of  his  regal  power, 
the  tnie  original  of  tyranny  ;  next,  by  bis  hatred  to  all 
those  who  were  esteemed  religious ;  doubting  that 
their  principles  too  much  asserted  liberty.  This  was 
quickly  seen  by  the  vehemence,  and  the  causes  alleged 
of  his  persecuting,  the  other  by  his  frequent  and  oppro- 
brious dissolution  of  parliaments ;  after  he  had  de- 
manded more  money  of  them,  and  they  to  obtain  their 
rights  had  granted  him,  than  would  have  bouglit  tbe 
Turk  out  of  Morea,  and  set  free  all  the  Greeks.  But 
when  he  sought  to  extort  from  us,  by  way  of  tribute, 
that  which  had  been  offered  to  him  conditionally  in 
parliament,  as  by  a  free  people,  and  that  those  extor- 
tions were  now  consumed  and  wasted  by  the  luxury 
of  his  court,  he  began  then  (for  still  the  more  he  did 
wrong,  the  more  he  feared)  before  any  tumult  or  insur- 
rection of  the  people  to  take  counsel  how  he  might  to- 
tally subdue  them  to  his  own  will.  Then  was  the 
design  of  German  horse,  while  the  duke  reigned,  and 

tiie  word  feiKn  for  fond  desire  of  a  thing. 
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which  was  wont  of  all,  some  thousauds  of  the  Irisli 
papists  were  in  several  parts  billeted  upon  us»  while  a 
pariiamcnt  was  then  sitting*.  The  pulpits  resounded 
with  no  other  doctrine  than  tliat  which  gave  ail  pro- 
perty to  the  king-,  and  passive  obedience  to  tlie  subject. 
After  which,  innumerable  forms  and  shapes  of  new  ex- 
actions and  exactors  overspread  the  land :  nor  was  it 
enough  to  be  impoverished,  unless  we  were  disarmed. 
Our  trained  bands,  which  are  the  trustiest  and  most 
proper  streugtii  of  a  free  nation  not  at  war  with  itself, 
had  their  arms  in  divers  counties  taken  from  them ; 
other  ammunition  by  design  was  ingrossed  and  kept  in 
the  Tower,  not  to  be  bought  without  a  licence,  and  at 
a  hi^li  rate. 

Thus  far  and  many  other  ways  were  his  counsels 
and  preparations  befure-band  with  us,  either  to  a  civil 
war,  if  it  should  happen,  or  to  subdue  us  without  a 
war,  which  is  all  one,  until  the  raisiog'  of  his  two  ar- 
mies against  the  Scots,  and  the  latter  of  them  raised  to 
the  most  perfidious  breaking'  of  a  solemn  pacification : 
the  articles  whereof  though  subscribed  with  his  own 
band,  he  commanded  soon  af\er  to  be  bunied  openly 
by  the  hangman.  What  enemy  durst  have  done  him 
that  dishonour  and  affront,  which  be  did  therein  to 
himself  ? 

After  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  whom  he  saw 
so  resolute  and  unanimous  to  relieve  the  coninion- 
wealth,  and  that  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  condemned 
to  die,  other  of  his  evil  counsellors  impeached  and  im- 
prisoned; to  shew  there  wanted  not  evil  counsel  within 
himself  sufficient  to  begin  a  war  ujwn  his  subjects, 
though  no  way  by  them  provoked,  he  sends  an  agent 
with  letters  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  requiring-  aid 
against  the  parliament :  and  that  aid  was  coming, 
when  Divine  IVovidence,  to  divert  them,  sent  a  sudden 
tonrent  of  Swedes  into  the  bowels  of  Denmark.  He 
then  endeavours  to  bring  up  both  armies,  first  the  Eng- 
lish, with  whom  SOOO  Irish  papists,  raised  by  Straf- 
ford, and  a  French  anny  were  to  join ;  then  the  Scots 
at  Newcastle,  whom  he  thought  to  have  encouraged 
bv  tellinir  them  what  money  and  horse  he  was  to  have 
fnim  Denmark.  I  mention  not  the  Irish  conspiracy 
till  due  place.  These  and  many  other  were  his  coun- 
sels toward  a  civil  war.  His  preparations,  after  those 
two  armies  were  dismissed,  could  not  suddenly  be  too 
open  :  nevertheless  there  were8(XK)  Irish  papists,  which 
he  refused  to  disband,  though  entreated  by  both  houses, 
first  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  next  under  pre- 
tence of  lending  them  to  tlie  Spaniard  ;  and  so  kept 
them  undisbanded  till   verv  near  the  month  wherein 

• 

that  rebellion  broke  f»)rth.  He  was  also  raising  force** 
in  London,  ])retendcdly  to  serve  the  Portugal,  hut  with 
intent  to  seize  the  Tower ;  into  which  divers  cannoneers 
were  bv  him  sent  with  manv  fireworks  and  trrrnadocs; 
and  many  great  battering  pieces  were  mounted  against 
the  city.  The  court  wns  fortified  w  ith  animiniitiun,  and 
soldiers  new  listed,  who  followed  the  king  from  Lon- 
don, and  appeared  at  Kingston  sonnr  hundreds  of  horse 
in  a  warlike  manner,  with  waggons  of  ammunition 
after  them;  the  rpieen  in  Holland  was  buying-  more; 
of  which  the  parliament  had  ecrtain  knowledge,  an<l 


had  not  yet  so  much  as  demanded  the  militia  lo  be  kI- 
tled,  till  they  knew  both  of  her  g^dng*  over  sea,  and  to 
what  intent  For  she  had  packed  up  the  crown  jewdi 
to  have  been  going  long  before,  had  not  the  pariiameBt, 
susfM-'cting'  by  the  discoveries  at  Burrow-bridge  whit 
was  intended  witli  the  jewels,  used  means  to  stay  her 
jouniey  till  the  winter.  Hull  and  the  magazine  tbcR 
had  been  secretly  attempted  under  the  king's  hand; 
from  whom  (though  in  his  declarations  rcnoanciog  iH 
thought  of  war)  notes  were  sent  oversea  for  supply  tf 
arms ;  which  were  no  sooner  come,  but  the  inbahitaiito 
of  Yorkshire  and  other  counties  were  called  to  um$, 
and  actual  forces  raised,  while  the  parliament  were  jd 
petitioning  in  peace,  and  had  not  one  man  listed. 

As  to  the  act  of  hostility,  though  not  much  materiil 
in  whom  first  it  liegan,  or  by  whose  commissions  daled 
first,  after  such  counsels  and  preparations  discovefo^ 
and  so  far  advanced  by  the  king, yet  in  that  act  akok 
will  be  found  to  have  had  precedency,  if  not  at  Loabi 
by  the  assault  of  his  armed  court  upon  the  naked  peofki 
and  bis  attempt  upon  the  house  of  commons,  yet  es- 
tainly  at  Hull,  first  by  his  close  practices  on  that  tovii 
next  by  bis  siege.  Thus  whether  counsels,  preparatioHi 
or  acts  of  hostility  be  considered,  it  appears  with  evi- 
dence enough,  though  much  more  might  be  said,  iktt 
the  king  is  truly  charged  to  be  the  first  beginner  if 
these  civil  wars.  To  which  may  be  added  as  a  doH^ 
that  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  he  charged  it  upon  biHidf 
at  the  public  treaty,  and  acquitted  the  parliament 

But  as  for  the  securing  of  Hull  and  the  public  stm 
therein,  and  in  other  places,  it  was  no  ^*  surprisal  if 
his  strength ;"  the  custody  whereof  by  autborilj  if 
parliament  was  committed  into  hands  most  fit  and  bmI 
responsible  for  such  a  trust.  It  were  a  folly  beyoni 
ridiculous,  to  count  ourselves  a  free  nation,  if  the  kiigi 
not  in  parliament,  but  in  his  own  person,  and  agaiHl 
them,  might  appropriate  to  himself  the  strength  of  a 
whole  nation  as  his  proper  goo<ls.  What  the  laws  ef 
the  land  are,  a  parliament  sh<mld  know  best,  haviif 
both  the  life  and  death  of  laws  in  their  lawgivisg 
power :  and  the  law  of  England  is,  at  best,  but  iW 
n^ason  of  parliament.  The  parliament  therefore,  taking 
into  their  hands  that  whereof  most  properly  tbeyooghl 
to  have  the  keeping,  committed  no  surprisal.  If  tk^ 
prevented  him,  that  argued  not  at  all  either  ''his  iu^ 
cency  or  unpreparedness,*'  but  their  timely  fom^ht 
to  use  preventit)n.  „ 

But  what  needi.'d  that  ?  '*  Thev  knew  bis  ch 
arms  left  him  wrre  those  onlv,  whieii  the  ancient  CL 

• 

ians  wen.'  wont  to  u>e  against  their  persecutors, pnA 
and  tears."  O  sacred  reverence  of  Go<l !  respect  fdi 
shame  of  men  !  whither  were  ye  tied  when  these  hy- 
j)oerisies  were  uttered  ?  Was  ilie  kinfir<lom  then  at  iH 
that  cost  of  blood  to  remove  from  him  none  but  praycn 
and  tears  ?  What  were  those  thousands  of  blaspheming 
cavaliers  about  liiin.  whose  mouths  let  tly  oaths  and 
curses  by  the  volley  ;  were  tho'^?  ihc  prayers .'  aad 
those  enrouses  drunk  to  the  confusion  of  all  things  gnud 
or  holy,  dill  those  minister  the  tears?  Were  they  prayen 
and  tears  that  were  listed  at  V(»rk,  mustered  on  Hewoitk 
moor,  and  laid  siege  to  Hull  for  the  guard  of  hispo^ 
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•im  ?  Were  |irm jen  and  tears  at  so  fai^h  a  rate  in  Hol- 

landy  tbat  nothing  could  purchase  them  but  the  crown 

jewels  f  Yet  they  in  Holland  (such  word  was  sent  us) 

lold  them  for  guns,  carabines,  mortar-pieces,  cannons, 

and  other  deadly  instruments  of  war ;  which,  when  thej 

came  to  York,  were  all,  no  doubt  by  the  merit  of  some 

great  saint,  suddenly  transformed   into  prayers  and 

:  and,  being  divided  into  regiments  and  brigcades, 

the  only  arms  that  mischieTed  us  in  all  those  bat- 

des  and  encounters. 

These  were  his  chief  arms,  whatever  we  must  call 

,  and  yet  such  arms  as  they  who  fought  for  the 

onw^th  have  by  the  help  of  better  prayers  van- 

qoidied  and  brought  to  nothing. 

He  bewails  his  want  of  the  militia,  *'  not  so  much  in 

lelerenee  to  his  own  protection,  as  the  people's,  whose 

■any  and  sore  oppressions  grieve  him."    Never  con- 

■dcring  how  ill  for  seventeen  years  together  he  had 

fnCected  them,  and  that  these  miseries  of  the  people 

lie  still  his  own  handwork,  having  smitten  them,  like 

a  forked  arrow,  so  sore  into  the  kingdom's  sides,  as 

Bot  to  be  drawn  out  and  cured  without  the  incision  of 

flesh. 

He  tells  us,  that  "  what  he  wants  in  the  hand  of 

er,"  he  has  in  *'  the  wings  of  faith  and  prayer." 

Bat  they  who  made  no  reckoning  of  those  wings,  while 

Afj  had  that  power  in  their  hands,  may  easily  mistake 

Ae  wings  of  faith  for  the  wings  of  presumption,  and 

m  iaD  headlong. 

We  meet  next  with  a  comparison,  how  apt  lot  them 

who  have  travelled  to  Mecca,  *^  that  the  parlia- 

have  hung  the  majesty  of  kingship  in  an  airy 

ion  tff  regality,  between  the  privileges  of  both 

like  the  tomb  of  Mahomet."     He  knew  not 

ihit  he  was  prophesying  the  death  and  burial  of  a 

Tvkish  tyranny,  that  spumed  down  those  laws  which 

fne  it  lifr  and  being,  so  long  as  it  endured  to  be  a 

Related  monarchy. 

.       He  counts  it  an  injury  *'  not  to  have  the  sole  power 

I   B  himself  to  hel]>  or  hart  any;"  and  that  the  "  militia, 

^  wkich  fae  holds  to  be  his  undoubted  ri<;'ht,  should  be 

E^    fcposed  as  the  parliament  thinks  fit :"  and  yet  confesses, 

^    tbt,  if  he  had  it  in  his  actual  disposing,  he  would  de- 

^    fcnd  those  whom  he  calls  "  his  good  subjects,  from  those 

»  Mea\  violence  and  fraud,  who  would   persuade  the 

m,  VmM,  that  none  but  wolves  are  fit  to  be  trusted  with 

J  iecuntody  of  the  shepherd  and  his  flock."     Surely,  if 

■  Vt  may  guess  whom  he  means  here,  by  knowin;r  wiiom 

m  W  hith  ever  most  opposed  in  this  controversy,  we  may 

W  ^m  assure  ourselves,  that  by  violence  and  fraud  he 

f   aeaas  that  which  the  parliament  hath  done  in  settling 

I     &e  militia,  and  those  the  wolves  into  whose  hands  it 

vu  by  them  intrusted  :  which  draws  a  clear  confession 

from  his  own  mouth,  tliat  if  the  parliament  had  left 

Urn  sole  power  of  the  militia,  he  would  have  used  it  to 

the  drstnictiun  of  them  and  their  friends. 

A»  for  sole  power  of  the  militia,  which  he  claims  as 
•  rij^  no  leas  undoubted  than  the  cniwn,  it  hath  been 
oft  eaoagh  told  him,  that  he  hath  no  more  authority 
••»«  ih«  s«oni,  than  over  the  law;  over  the  law  he 
hath  none,  cither  to  establish  or  to  abn»gato,  to  iuterjiret 


or  to  execute,  but  only  by  his  courts  and  in  his  courts, 
whereof  the  parliament  is  highest ;  no  more  therefore 
hath  he  power  of  the  militia,  which  is  the  sword,  cither 
to  use  or  to  dispose,  but  with  consent  of  parliament ; 
give  him  but  that,  and  as  good  give  him  in  a  lump  all 
our  laws  and  liberties.  For  if  tlie  power  of  the  sword 
were  any  where  separate  and  uudepending  from  the 
power  of  the  law,  which  is  originally  seated  in  the 
highest  court,  then  would  that  power  of  the  sword  be 
soon  master  of  the  law :  and  being  at  one  man's  disposal 
might,  when  he  pleased,  control  the  law ;  and  in  derision 
of  our  Magna  Charta,  which  were  but  weak  resistance 
against  an  armed  tyrant,  might  absolutely  enslave  us. 
And  not  to  have  in  ourselves,  though  vaunting  to  be 
freeborn,  the  power  of  our  own  freedom,  and  tlic  public 
safety,  is  a  degree  lower  than  not  to  have  the  property 
of  our  own  goods.  For  liberty  of  person,  and  the  right 
of  self-preservation,  is  much  nearer,  much  more  natural, 
and  more  worth  to  all  men,  than  the  propriety  of  their 
goods  and  wealth.  Yet  such  power  as  all  this  did  the 
king  in  open  terms  challenge  to  have  over  us,  and 
brought  thousands  to  help  him  win  it ;  so  much  more 
good  at  fighting  than  at  understanding,  as  to  persuade 
themselves,  that  they  fought  then  for  the  subject's 
liberty. 

He  is  contented,  because  he  knows  no  other  remedy, 
to  resign  this  power  "  for  his  own  time,  but  not  for  his 
successors  : "  so  diligent  and  careful  he  is,  that  wo 
should  be  slaves,  if  not  to  him,  yet  to  his  posterity,  and 
fain  would  leave  us  the  legacy  of  another  war  about 
it.  But  the  parliament  have  done  well  to  remove  that 
question  :  whom,  as  his  manner  is  to  dignify  with 
some  good  name  or  other,  he  calls  now  a  "  many- 
headed  hydra  of  government,  full  of  factious  distrac- 
tions, and  not  more  eyes  than  mouths."  Yet  surely 
not  more  mouths,  or  not  so  wide,  as  the  dissolute  rab- 
ble of  all  his  courtiers  had,  both  hccs  and  shees,  if  there 
were  any  males  among  them. 

He  would  prove,  that  to  govern  by  parliament  hath 
"  a  monstrosity  ratlier  than  perfection;"  and  grounds 
his  argument  upon  two  or  three  eminent  absurdities  : 
first,  by  placing  counsel  in  the  senses;  next,  by  turn- 
ing the  senses  out  of  the  head,  and  in  lieu  thereof  plac- 
ing power  supreme  above  sense  and  reason  :  which  be 
now  the  greater  monstrosities.'*  Further  to  dispute  what 
kind  of  government  is  best  would  be  a  long  debate;  it 
sufficcth  that  his  reasons  here  for  monarchy  arc  found 
weak  and  inconsiderable. 

lie  bodes  much  "  borrour  and  bad  influence  affccr 
his  eclipse."  lie  speaks  his  wishes  ;  but  they  who  by 
weighing  ])rudently  things  past  foresee  things  to  come, 
the  best  divination,  may  hope  rather  all  good  success 
and  happiness,  by  removing  that  darkness,  which  the 
misty  cloud  of  his  prerogative  made  between  us  and  a 
peaceful  reformation,  which  is  our  true  sun-light,  and 
not  he,  though  he  would  be  taken  for  (»ur  sun  itself. 
And  wherefore  should  we  not  hoj)c  to  be  governed 
more  happily  without  a  king,  whenas  all  nur  misery 
and  trouble  hath  been  either  by  a  king,  or  by  our  nc- 
cessary  vindication  and  defence  against  him  ? 

He  would  be  thought  "  inforced  to  pt'rjury,"  by  hav- 
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in^  gpranted  the  militia,  by  which  his  oath  bound  him 
to  protect  the  people.  If  he  can  be  perjured  in  grant- 
ing* that,  whj  doth  he  refuse  for  no  other  cause  the 
abolishing  of  episcopacy  ?  But  never  was  any  oath  so 
blind  as  to  swear  him  to  protect  delinquents  against 
justice,  but  to  protect  all  the  people  in  that  order,  and 
by  those  hands  which  the  parliament  should  advise 
him  to,  and  the  protected  confide  in ;  not  under  the 
show  of  protection  to  hold  a  violent  and  incommunica- 
ble sword  over  us,  as  ready  to  be  let  fall  upon  our  own 
necks,  as  upon  our  enemies;  nor  to  make  our  own 
hands  and  weapons  fight  against  our  own  liberties. 

By  his  parting  with  the  militia  he  takes  to  himself 
much  praise  of  his  **  assurance  in  God's  protection ; " 
and  to  the  parliament  imputes  the  fear  "  of  not  daring 
to  adventure  the  injustice  of  their  actions  upon  any  other 
way  of  safety."  But  wherefore  came  not  this  assur- 
ance of  God's  protection  to  him  till  the  militia  was 
wrung  out  of  his  hands  ?  It  should  seem  by  his  holding 
it  so  fast,  that  his  own  actions  and  intentions  had  no 
less  of  injustice  in  them,  than  what  he  charges  upon 
others,  whom  he  terms  Chaldeans,  Sabeans,  and  the 
devil  himself.  But  Job  used  no  such  militia  against 
those  enemies,  nor  such  a  magazine  as  was  at  Hull, 
which  this  king  so  contended  for,  and  made  war  upon 
us,  that  he  might  have  wherewithal  to  make  war 
against  us. 

He  concludes,  that,  *'  although  they  take  all  from 
him,  yet  can  they  not  obstruct  his  way  to  heaven."  It 
was  no  handsome  occasion,  by  feigning  obstructions 
where  they  are  not,  to  tell  us  whither  be  was  going  : 
he  should  have  shut  the  door,  and  prayed  in  secret,  not 
here  in  the  high  street.  Private  prayers  in  public  ask 
something  of  whom  they  ask  not,  and  that  shall  be 
their  reward. 


XI.  Upon  the  Nineteen  Propositimit^  ^c. 

Of  the  nineteen  propositions  he  names  none  in  parti- 
cular, neither  shall  the  answer:  But  he  insists  upon 
the  old  plea  of  "  his  conscience,  honour,  and  reason;" 
using  the  plausibility  of  lar^^'e  and  indefinite  words,  to 
defend  himself  at  such  a  distance  as  may  hinder  the 
eye  of  common  judgment  from  all  distinct  view  and 
examination  of  his  reasoning.  **  He  would  buy  the 
peace  of  bis  people  at  any  rate,  save  only  the  parting 
with  his  conscience  and  honour."  Yet  shews  not  how 
it  can  happen  that  the  peace  of  a  people,  if  otherwise 
to  be  bought  at  any  rate,  should  be  inconsistent  or  at 
variance  with  the  conscience  and  honour  of  a  king. 
Till  then,  we  may  receive  it  for  a  better  sentence,  that 
nothing  should  be  more  agreeable  to  the  conscience 
and  honour  of  a  king,  than  to  preserve  his  subjects  in 
peace ;  especially  from  civil  war. 

And  which  of  the  propositions  were  "  obtnnled  on 
him  with  the  point  of  the  sword,"  till  he  first  with  the 
point  of  the  sword  thrust  from  him  both  the  propositions 
and  the  propounders  ?  He  never  reckons  those  violent 
and  merciless  obtrusions,  which   for  almost  twenty 


years  he  had  been  forcing  upon  tender  eonaeie 
all  sorts  of  persecution,  till  through  the  molt 
them  that  were  to  suffer,  it  could  no  more  be 
persecution,  but  a  plain  war.  From  which  wl 
the  Scots,  then  the  English,  were  constrained 
fend  themselves,  this  their  just  defence  is  tha 
he  calls  here,  ^*  their  making  war  upon  his  soul 

He  grudges  that  "  so  many  things  are  req 
him,  and  nothing  offered  him  in  requital  of  t 
vours  which  he  had  granted."  What  could  sat 
desires  of  this  man,  who  being  king  of  Engla 
master  of  almost  two  millions  yearly  what  by 
crook,  was  still  in  want;  and  those  acts  of 
which  he  was  to  do  in  duty,  counts  done  as  i 
and  such  favours  as  were  not  done  without  thi 
cious  hope  of  other  rewards  besides  supreme  '. 
and  the  constant  revenue  of  his  place  ? 

"  This  honour,"  he  saith,  *'  they  did  him,  to  ] 
on  the  giving  part"  And  spake  truer  than  he 
ed,  it  being  merely  for  honour's  sake  that  they 
not  that  it  belonged  to  him  of  right :  for  what 
give  to  a  parliament,  who  receives  all  he  hath  ft 
people,  and  for  the  people's  good  ?  Vet  now  he 
bis  own  conditional  rights  to  contest  and  be  pi 
before  the  people's  good ;  and  yet  unless  it  be  i 
to  their  good,  he  hath  no  rights  at  all ;  reign 
the  laws  of  the  land,  not  by  bis  own ;  which  h 
in  the  hands  of  parliament  to  change  or  abro; 
they  shall  see  best  for  the  commonwealth,  even 
taking  away  of  kingship  itself,  when  it  grows  U 
terful  and  burdensome.  For  every  commonwi 
in  general  defined,  a  society  sufficient  of  itself 
things  conducible  to  well-being  and  commodio 
Any  of  which  requisite  things,  if  it  cannot  hav 
out  the  gift  and  favour  of  a  single  person,  or  ^ 
leave  of  his  private  reason  or  his  conscience,  it 
he  thought  sufficient  of  itself,  and  by  consequc 
commonwealth,  nor  free;  but  a  multitude  of  va 
the  possession  and  domain  of  one  absolute  lo 
wholly  obnoxious  to  his  will.  If  the  king  have 
to  give  or  deny  any  thing  to  his  parliament,  b 
do  it  either  as  a  person  several  from  them,  or 
greater:  neither  of  which  will  be  allowed  him: 
he  considered  severally  from  them ;  for  as  the  '. 
England  can  do  no  wrong,  so  neither  can  he  d 
hut  ill  his  courts  and  by  his  courts;  and  what  is 
done  in  them,  shall  be  deemed  the  king's  assent, 
he  as  a  several  person  shall  judg"e  or  endeavi 
contrary ;  so  that  indeed  without  his  courts,  or 
them,  he  is  no  kin<^.  If  therefore  he  obtrude  i 
any  public  mischief,  or  withhold  from  us  any  • 
good,  which  is  wrong  in  the  highest  degree,  I 
do  it  as  a  tyrant,  not  as  a  king  of  England, 
known  maxims  of  our  law.  Neither  can  he, 
greater,  give  aught  to  the  parliament  which  is 
their  own  |u)wer,  but  he  must  he  greater  also  tl 
kingdom  whieh  they  represent:  so  that  to  horn 
with  the  giving  part  Mas  a  mere  civility,  and 
w  ell  termed  the  courtesy  of  England,  not  the 
due. 

But  the  ^'  incommunicable  jewel  of  his  cons* 
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Bot  giire,  **  but  nsenre  to  himself."  It  seems 
conscieiice  was  none  of  the  crown  jewels ;  for 
i  know  were  in  Holland,  not  incommunicable, 
nns  against  his  subjects.  Being  therefore  but 
i  jewel,  he  could  not  hsTe  done  a  greater  plea- 
tbe  kingdom,  than  by  reserving  it  to  himself. 
contraij  to  what  is  here  professed,  would  have 
cience  not  an  incommunicable,  but  a  universal 
ice,  the  whole  kingdom's  conscience.    Thus 

seems  to  fear  lest  we  should  ravish  from  him, 
lief  complaint  that  he  obtruded  upon  us ;  we 
reed  him  to  part  with  his  conscience,  but  it  was 
irould  have  forced  us  to  part  with  ours. 

things  he  taxes  them  to  have  offered  him, 
,  while  he  had  the  mastery  of  bis  reason,  he 
lever  consent  to."  Very  likely ;  but  had  bis 
nastered  him  as  it  ought,  and  not  been  mastered 

0  by  his  sense  and  humour,  (as  the  breeding  of 
ngs  hath  been  ever  sensual  and  most  humoured,) 

he  would  hare  made  no  difficulty.   Meanwhile 

a  fine  pass  is  the  kingdom,  that  must  depend 
test  exigencies  upon  the  fantasy  of  a  king's 
be  he  wise  or  fool,  who  arrogantly  shall  answer 
risdom  of  the  land,  that  what  they  offer  seems 
mreasonable ! 
refers  his  '*  love  of  truth"  before  his  loye  of  the 

His  love  of  truth  would  have  led  him  to  the 
if  truth,  and  have  taught  him  not  to  lean  so 
)on  his  own  understanding.  He  met  at  first 
rtrines  of  unaccountable  prerogative ;  in  them 
d,  because  they  pleased  him;  they  therefore 
him  because  they  gave  him  all ;  and  this  be 

love  of  truth,  and  prefers  it  before  the  love  of 
ie's  peace. 

things  they  proposed,  "  which  would  have 
i  the  inward  peace  of  his  conscience."  The 
r  evil  hap,  that  three  kingdoms  should  he  thus 

with  one  conscience  ;  who  chiefly  scrupled  to 
.  that,  which  the  parliament  advised  him  to,  as 
f  means  of  our  public  welfare  and  reformation. 
2ruples  to  many  perhaps  will  seem  pretended  ; 
9.  upon  as  good  grounds,  may  seem  real ;  and 
ras  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  he  who  was 

and  so  remorseless  to  other  men's  consciences, 
have  a  conscience  within  hien  as  cruel  to  him- 
nstraining  him,  as  he  constrained  others,  and 
3g  him  in  such  ways  and  counsels  as  were  cer- 
[>e  his  destruction. 

ler  things  though  he  could  approve,  yet  in 
and  policy  he  thought  fit  to  deny,  lest  he  should 

dare  deny  nothing."     By  this  means  he  will 

what  with  reason,  honour,  policy,  or  punctilios, 
und  never  unfurnished  of  a  denial ;  whether  it 
&cnvv  not  to  be  overbounteous,  or  that  the  sub- 
*  of  our  asking  stirred  up  in  him  a  certain  plea- 

d»ruying.  Go(»d  princes  have  thou<;(ht  it  their 
.ppiness  to  be  always  granting;  if  good  things, 

things'*   sake ;    if  things  indifferent,  for  the 

sakp ;  while  this  man  sits  calculating  variety 
ses  how  he  may  grant  least ;  as  if  his  whole 

1  and  royalty  were  placed  in  a  mere  negative. 


Of  one  proposition  especially  he  laments  him  much, 
that  they  would  bind  him  "  to  a  general  and  implicit 
consent  for  whatever  they  desired."  Which  though  I 
find  not  among  the  nineteen,  yet  undoubtedly  the  oath 
of  his  coronation  binds  him  to  no  less ;  neither  is  he  at 
all  by  his  office  to  interpose  against  a  parliament  in  the 
making  or  not  making  of  any  law;  but  to  take  that  for 
just  and  good  legally,  which  is  there  decreed,  and  to 
sec  it  executed  accordingly.  Nor  was  he  set  over  us 
to  vie  wisdom  with  bis  parliament,  but  to  be  guided 
by  them ;  any  of  whom  possibly  may  as  far  excel  him 
in  the  gift  of  wisdom,  as  he  them  in  place  and  dignity. 
But  much  nearer  is  it  to  impossibility,  that  any  king 
alone  should  be  wiser  than  all  his  council ;  sure  enough 
it  was  not  he,  though  no  king  ever  before  him  so  much 
contended  to  have  it  thought  so.  And  if  the  parlia- 
ment so  thought  not,  but  desired  him  to  follow  their 
advice  and  deliberation  in  things  of  public  concern- 
ment, he  accounts  it  the  same  proposition,  as  if  Sam- 
son had  been  moved  "  to  the  putting  out  his  eyes,  that 
the  Philistines  might  abuse  him."  And  thus  out  of  an 
unwise  or  pretended  fear,  lest  others  should  make  a 
scorn  of  him  for  yielding  to  his  parliament,  he  regards 
not  to  give  cause  of  worse  suspicion,  that  he  made  a 
scorn  of  his  regal  oath. 

But  *'  to  exclude  him  from  all  power  of  denial  seems 
an  arrogance ;"  in  the  parliament  he  means :  what  in 
him  then  to  deny  against  the  parliament  ?  None  at  all, 
by  what  he  argues :  for  "  by  petitioning,  they  confess 
their  inferiority,  and  that  oblige  them  to  rest,  if  not 
satisfied,  yet  quieted  with  such  an  answer  as  the  will 
and  reason  of  their  superior  thinks  fit  to  give."  First, 
petitioning,  in  better  English,  is  no  more  than  request- 
ing or  requiring ;  and  men  require  not  favours  only,  but 
their  due  ;  and  that  not  only  from  superiors,  but  from 
equals,  and  inferiors  also.  The  noblest  Romans,  when 
they  stood  for  that  which  was  a  kind  of  regal  honour, 
the  consulship,  were  wont  in  a  submissive  manner  to  go 
about,  and  beg  that  highest  dignity  of  the  meanest  ple- 
beians, naming  them  man  by  man ;  which  in  their 
tongue  was  called  petitio  consulatus.  And  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  petitioned  the  king,  not  because  all 
of  them  were  inferior  to  him,  but  because  be  was  infe- 
rior to  any  one  of  them,  which  they  did  of  civil  custom, 
and  for  fashion's  sake,  more  than  of  duty ;  for  by  plain 
law  cited  before,  the  parliament  is  his  superior. 

But  what  law  in  any  trial  or  dispute  enjoins  a  free- 
man to  rest  quieted,  though  not  satisfied  with  the  will 
and  reason  of  his  superior  .»*  It  were  a  mad  law  that 
would  subject  reason  to  superiority  of  place.  And  if 
our  highest  consultations  and  purposed  laws  must  be 
terminated  by  the  king's  will,  then  is  the  will  of  one 
man  our  law,  and  no  subtlety  of  dispute  can  redeem 
the  parliament  and  nation  from  being  slaves:  neither 
can  any  tyrant  require  more  than  that  his  will  or  rea- 
son, though  not  satisfj'ing,  should  yet  be  rested  in,  and 
determine  all  thing's.  Wc  may  ccuicludc  therefore,  that 
when  the  parliament  petitioned  the  king",  it  was  but 
merely  form,  let  it  be  as  "  foolish  and  absurd"  as  he 
pleases.  It  cannot  certainly  be  so  absurd  as  what  be 
requires,  that  the  parliament  should  confine  their  own 
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and  mil  the  kingdom's  reason  to  the  will  of  one  man, 
because  it  was  his  hap  to  succeed  his  father.  For 
neither  God  nor  the  laws  have  subjected  us  to  his  will, 
nor  set  his  reason  to  be  our  soyereign  above  law,  (which 
must  needs  be,  if  he  can  stran^^le  it  in  the  birth,)  but  set 
his  person  over  us  in  the  sovereign  execution  of  such 
laws  as  the  parliament  establish.  The  parliament 
therefore,  without  any  usurpation,  bath  had  it  always 
in  their  power  to  limit  and  confine  the  exorbitancy  of 
kings,  whethei  they  call  it  their  will,  their  reason,  or 
their  conscience. 

But  this  above  all  was  never  expected,  nor  is  to  be 
endured,  that  a  king,  who  is  bound  by  law  and  oath  to 
follow  the  advice  of  bis  parliament,  should  be  permitted 
to  except  against  them  as  **  young  statesmen,"  and 
proudly  to  suspend  his  f(»llowing  their  advice,  "  until 
his  seven  years  experience  had  shewn  him  how  well 
they  could  govern  themselves/'  Doubtless  the  law 
never  supposed  so  great  an  arrogance  could  be  in  one 
man ;  that  he  whose  seventeen  years  unexperience  had 
almost  ruined  all,  should  sit  another  seven  years  school- 
master to  tutor  those  who  were  sent  bv  the  whole  realm 
to  be  his  counseUors  and  teachers.  And  with  what 
modesty  can  he  pretend  to  be  a  statesman  himself,  who 
with  his  father's  king-craft  and  his  own,  did  never 
that  of  his  own  accord,  which  was  not  directly  opposite 
to  his  professed  interest  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  dis- 
contenting and  alienating  his  subjects  at  home,  weak- 
ening and  deserting  his  confederates  abroad,  and  with 
them  the  common  cause  of  religion  ;  so  that  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign,  by  an  example  of  his  own  furnish- 
ing, hath  resembled  Phaeton  more  than  Phcebus,  and 
forced  the  parliament  to  drive  like  Jehu ;  which  on.en 
taken  from  his  own  mouth,  God  hath  not  diverted? 

And  he  on  the  other  side  mi<^bt  have  remembered, 
that  the  parliament  sit  in  that  body,  not  as  bis  subjects, 
but  as  his  superiors,  called,  not  by  him,  but  by  the  law  ; 
not  only  twice  every  year,  but  as  oft  as  great  affaire 
require,  to  be  his  counsellors  and  dictators,  thoug'h  he 
stomach  it ;  nor  to  be  dissolved  at  his  pleasure,  but 
when  all  grievances  be  firet  removed,  all  petitions  beard 
and  answered.  This  is  not  only  reason,  but  the  known 
law  of  the  land. 

"  When  he  heard  that  propositions  would  be  sent 
him,"  he  sat  conjecturing  what  they  would  propound ; 
and  because  they  propounded  what  he  expected  uot, 
he  takes  that  to  be  a  warrant  for  his  denying"  them- 
But  what  did  be  expect  ?  He  expected  that  the  par- 
liament would  reinforce  "  some  old  laws/'  But  if  those 
laws  were  not  a  sufliicieiit  remedy  to  all  grievances, 
nay  were  found  to  be  grievances  themselves,  when  did 
we  lose  that  other  part  of  our  freedom  to  establish  new? 
He  thought "  some  injuries  done  by  bimseir  and  others 
to  the  commonwealth  were  to  be  repaired."  I>ut  how 
could  that  be,  while  he  the  chief  offender  took  upon 
him  to  be  sole  judijfe  both  of  the  injury  and  the  repara- 
tion ?  "  He  staid  till  the  advantag-es  of  liis  crown  con- 
sidered, mijjht  induce  him  to  condescend  to  the  peo|)le's 
good."  When  as  the  crown  itself  with  all  those  ad- 
vantages were  therefore  given  him,  that  the  people's 
good  should  be  first  considered ;  not  bargained  for,  and 


bought  by  inches  with  the  bribe  of  more  o§ata 
advantages  to  his  crown.  He  looked  *'  for  d 
desires  of  due  reformation;"  as  if  any  sach 
could  be  immoderate.  He  looked  for  such  a  n 
tion  *'  both  in  church  and  state,  as  might  preser 
roots  of  every  grievance  and  abuse  in  both  still 
ing,  (which  he  calls  "  the  foundation  and  esseo 
and  would  have  only  the  excrescences  of  evil 
away  for  the  present,  as  was  plotted  before,  th 
might  grow  fast  enough  between  triennial  parlia 
to  hinder  them  by  work  enough  besides  froi 
striking  at  the  root.  He  alleges,  ^  They  shoul 
had  regard  to  the  laws  in  force,  to  the  wisdo 
piety  of  former  parliaments,  to  the  ancient  an 
versal  practice  of  christian  churches."  As  if  the 
come  with  full  authority  to  redress  public  griei 
which  ofltimes  are  laws  themselves,  were  to  hav 
hands  bound  by  laws  in  force,  or  the  supposi 
more  piety  and  wisdom  in  their  ancestors,  or  Um 
tice  of  churches  heretofore ;  whose  fathers,  no 
standing  all  these  pretences,  made  as  vast  altci 
to  free  themselves  from  ancient  popery.  For  al 
quity  that  adds  or  varies  from  the  Scripture,  is  ni 
warranted  to  our  safe  imitation,  than  what  was 
the  age  before  at  Trent.  Nor  was  there  need  h 
despaired  of  what  could  be  established  in  lieu  o( 
was  to  be  annulled,  having  before  his  eyes  the  g 
ment  of  so  many  churches  beyond  the  seas; 
pregnant  and  solid  reasons  wrought  so  with  th 
liament,  as  to  desire  a  uniformity  rather  with  all 
protestants,  than  to  be  a  schism  divided  from 
under  a  conclave  of  thirty  bishops,  and  a  crew  c 
ligious  priests  that  gaped  for  the  same  preferme 
And  whereas  be  blames  those  propositions  f 
containing  what  they  ought,  what  did  they  mc 
but  to  vindicate  and  restore  the  rights  of  parli 
invaded  by  cabin  councils,  tlie  courts  of  justi 
strncted,and  the  government  of  the  church  inn* 
and  corrupted  ?  All  these  things  be  might  easil; 
observed  in  tbem,  which  be  affirms  he  could  not 
but  found  "those  demanding"  in  parliament 
were  '*  looked  upon  before  as  factious  in  the  stat 
schismatical  in  the  church  ;  and  demanding  no 
toleration  for  themselves  in  their  vanity,  novelt; 
confusion,  but  also  an  extirpation  of  that  goven 
whose  rights  they  had  a  mind  to  invade."  W, 
man  ever  likely  to  be  advised,  who  with  such  a 
dice  and  disesteem  sets  himself  against  his  chose 
appointed  counsellors  ?  likely  ever  to  admit  of  re: 
tion,  who  censures  all  the  government  of  other  | 
tant  churches,  as  bad  as  any  papist  could  hav 
sured  them  ?  And  what  king  had  ever  bis 
kini^dom  in  such  contempt,  so  to  wrong  and  disl 
the  free  elections  of  his  people,  as  to  judge  them, 
the  nation  thought  worthiest  to  sit  with  bini  in  ] 
nient,  few  else  but  such  as  were  "punishable  1 
laws?"  yet  knowing  that  time  was,  when  to  be 
testant,  to  be  a  Christian,  w  as  by  law  as  punishs 
to  be  a  traitor;  and  thai  our  Saviour  himself,  c 
to  reform  his  church,  was  accused  of  an  inl 
invade  Ctcsar's  right,  as  good  a  right  as  the  ] 
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bkhofM  ever  hmd ;  tbe  one  being  got  by  force,  the  other 
bjr  spiritail  usurpation;  and  both  by  force  upheld. 

He  admires  and  falls  into  an  extasj,  that  the  parlia- 
■MBt  sfaoald  send  him  such  a  "horrid  proposition,"  as 
dM  removal  of  episcopacy.  But  expect  from  him  in 
an  extasj  no  other  reasons  of  his  admiration  than  the 
4nam  and  tautology  of  what  he  hath  so  often  repeated, 
law,  antiquity,  ancestors,  prosperity,  and  the  like, 
vbidi  will  be  therefore  not  worth  a  second  answer,  but 
WKj  pass  with  his  own  comparison  into  the  common 
■ewer  of  other  popish  arguments. 

**  Had  the  two  houses  sued  out  their  livery  from  the 
wiidship  of  tumulti,"  he  could  sooner  have  believed 
ihnB.     It  concerned  them  first  to  sue  out  their  livery 
ftsai  the  unjust  wardship  of  his  encroaching  preroga- 
tive.   And  had  he  also  redeemed  his  overdated  mino- 
ritr  from  a  pupilage  under  bishops,  he  would  much 
Im  have  mistrusted  his  parliament ;  and  never  would 
Wfe  set  so  base  a  character  upon  them,  as  to  count 
no  better  than  the  vassals  of  certain  nameless 
whom  he  charges  to  be  such  as  "iiunt  after  fac- 
with  their  hounds  the  tumults."    And  yet  tbe 
could  have  told  him,  that  Nimrod,  the  first  that 
knted  after  faction,  is  reputed  by  ancient  tradition  tbe 
Alt  that  founded  monarchy ;  whence  it  a])pears,  that 
kkat  after  faction  is  more  properly  the  kinsf's  game; 
od  those  hounds,  which  be  calls  tbe  vulgar,  have  been 
dbi  hallooed  to  from  court,  of  whom  the  mongrel  sort 
kre  been  enticed  ;  the  rest  have  not  lost  their  scent, 
i    bl  SBderstood  aright,  that  the  parliament  had  that 
I,  |Bt  to  aci«  which  he  had  failed  in ;  that  trust  to  dis- 
i   cbrge,  which  he  had  broken ;  that  estate  and  honour 
to  preserve,  which  was  far  beyond  his,  the  estate  and 
hnoar  of  the  commonwealth,  which  he  bad  embezzled. 
Tct  so  far  doth  self-opinion  or  false  principles  delude 
■i  transport  him,  as  to  think  *'  the  concurrence  of  his 
RMOo""  to  tbe  votes  of  parliament,  not  only  political, 
bt  Bitural,  "  and  as  necessary  to  the  bcrretting,''  or 
hia^ng  forth  of  any  one  "  complete  act  of  public  wis- 
km9&  the  sun*s  influence  is  necessary  to  all  naturc^s 
i    podoctions.**     So  that  the  parliament,  it  seems,  is  but 
ifinDiIe,  and  without  his  procreativc  reason,  the  laws 
vbieh  they  can  produce  are  but  wind-egcrs :  wisdom,  it 
VMS  to  a  king  is  natural,  to  a  parliament  not  natu- 
nl,  bat  by  conjunction  with  the  kinsf ;  vet  he  professes 
to  bold  his  kingly  right  by  law ;  and  if  no  law  could 
kmade  but  by  tbe  great  council  of  a  nation,  which  we 
f   iBtr  term  a  parliament,  then  certainly  it  was  a  parlia- 
f   toent  that  first  created  kings ;  and  not  only  made  laws 
kibre  a  king  was  in  being,  but  those  laws  especially 
whereby  he  holds  his  crown.     He  onijht  tlien  to  have 
M  thouQ^t  of  a  parliament,  if  he  count  it  not  male,  as 
af  bis  mother,  which  to  civil  being  created  both  him  and 
the  royalty  he  wore.    And  if  it  hath  been  anciently  in- 
terpreted the  presaging  sign  of  a  future  tyrant,  hut  to 
dream  of  copulation  with  his  mother,  what  can  it  bv 
km  than   actual  tyranny  to  affirm  waking,  that  the 
piriiament,  which  is  his  mother,  can  neither  conceive 
or  bring  forth  "  any  authoritative  act"  without  his 
■aaculiiie  coition  ?    Nay,  that  his  reason  is  as  celestial 
aad  lifi^^ving  to  tbe  parliament,  as  the  sun's  influ- 


ence is  to  the  earth  :  what  (»ther  notions  but  these,  or 
such  like,  could  swell  up  Caligula  to  tliink  himself  a 


But  to  be  rid  of  these  mortifying  propositions,  he 
leaves  no  tyrannical  evasion  unessayed ;  first,  '^  that 
they  are  not  the  joint  and  free  desires  of  both  houses, 
or  the  major  part ; "  next,  "  that  the  choice  of  many 
members  was  carried  on  by  faction."  The  former  ot 
these  is  already  discovered  to  be  an  old  device  put 
first  in  practice  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  since  the  refor- 
mation :  who  when  the  protestants  of  Germany  for 
their  own  defence  joined  themselves  in  league,  in  his 
declarations  and  remonstrances  laid  the  fault  only 
upon  some  few,  (for  it  was  dangerous  to  take  notice  of 
too  many  enemies,)  and  accused  them,  that  under  co- 
lour of  religion  tliey  had  a  purpose  to  invade  his  and 
the  church's  right ;  by  which  policy  he  deceived  many 
of  the  German  cities,  and  kept  them  divided  from  that 
league,  until  they  saw  themselves  brought  into  a  snare. 
That  other  cavil  against  the  people's  choice  puts  us  in 
mind  rather  what  tbe  court  was  wont  to  do,  and  how 
to  tamper  with  elections:  neither  was  there  at  that 
time  any  faction  more  potent,  or  more  likely  to  do 
such  a  business,  than  they  themselves  who  complain 
most. 

But ''he  must  chew  such  morsels  as  propositions* 
ere  he  let  them  down."  So  let  him ;  but  if  the  king- 
dom shall  taste  nothing  but  after  his  chewing,  what 
does  he  make  of  the  kingdom  but  a  great  baby  ? 
**  The  straitness  of  his  conscience  will  not  give  him 
leave  to  swallow  down  such  camels  of  sacrilege  and 
injustice  as  others  do."  This  is  the  Pharisee  up  and 
down,  "  I  am  not  as  other  men  are."  But  what  ca- 
mels of  injustice  he  could  devour,  all  his  three  realms 
were  witness,  which  was  the  cause  that  they  almost 
perished  for  want  of  parliaments.  And  he  that  will  be 
unjust  to  man,  will  be  sacrilegious  to  God  ;  and  to  be- 
reave a  Christian  conscious  of  liberty  for  no  otlier  rea- 
son than  the  narrowness  of  his  own  conscience,  is  the 
most  unjust  measure  to  man,  and  the  worst  sacrilege 
to  God.  That  oilier,  which  he  calls  sacrilege,  of  tak- 
ing from  the  clergy  that  superfluous  wealth,  which 
antiquity  as  old  as  Constantine,  from  the  credit  of  a 
divine  vision,  counted  "  poison  in  the  church,"  hath 
been  ever  most  opposed  by  men,  whose  righteousness 
in  other  matters  hath  been  least  observed.  He  con- 
cludes, as  his  manner  is,  with  high  commendation  of 
his  own  *'  unbiassed  rectitude,"  and  believes  nothing  to 
he  in  them  that  dissent  from  him,  but  faction,  innova- 
tion, and  particular  designs.  Of  these  repetitions  I 
finil  no  end,  no  not  in  his  prayer;  which  being  founded 
upon  deceitful  principles,  and  a  fond  hope  that  God 
will  bless  him  in  those  errours,  which  he  calls  "  ho- 
nest," finds  a  fit  answer  of  St.  James,  '*  Ye  ask  and  re- 
ceive not,  because  ye  ask  amiss."  As  for  the  truth  and 
sinrerity,  which  he  prays  may  be  always  found  in  those 
his  declarations  to  tlie  people,  the  contrariety  of  his 
own  actions  will  bear  eternal  witness,  how  little  care- 
ful or  solicitous  he  was,  what  he  promised  or  what  he 
uttered  there. 
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XII.  Up&n  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland. 

The  rebellion  and  horrid  massacre  of  English  pro- 
testants  in  Ireland,  to  tbe  number  of  154,000  in  the 
proTince  of  Ulster  only,  by  their  own  computation ; 
which  added  to  the  other  three,  makes  up  the  total 
sum  of  that  slaughter  in  all  likelihood  four  times  as 
great ;  although  so  sudden  and  so  violent,  as  at  first  to 
amaze  aU  men  that  were  not  accessary;  yet  from 
whom  and  from  what  counsels  it  first  sprung,  neither 
was  nor  could  be  possibly  so  secret,  as  tbe  contrivers 
thereof,  blinded  with  vain  hope,  or  the  despair  that 
other  plots  would  succeed,  supposed.  For  it  cannot  be 
imaginable,  that  the  Irish,  guided  by  so  many  subtle 
and  Italian  heads  of  the  Romish  party,  should  so  far 
have  lost  the  use  of  reason,  and  indeed  of  common 
sense,  as  not  supported  with  other  strength  than  their 
own,  to  begin  a  war  so  desperate  and  irreconcilable 
against  both  England  and  Scotland  at  once.  All  other 
nations,  from  whom  they  could  expect  aid,  were  busied 
to  the  utmost  in  their  own  most  necessary  concernments. 
It  remains  then  that  either  some  authoritv,  or  some 
great  assistance  promised  them  from  England,  was  that 
whereon  they  chiefly  trusted.  And  as  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discern  from  what  inducing  cause  this  insurrection 
first  arose,  so  neither  was  it  hard  at  first  to  have  ap- 
plied some  efi*ectual  remedy,  though  not  prevention. 
And  yet  prevention  was  not  hopeless,  when  Strafford 
either  believed  not,  or  did  not  care  to  believe,  the  seve- 
ral warnings  and  discoveries  thereof,  which  more  than 
once  by  papists  and  by  friars  themselves  were  brought 
him ;  besides  what  was  brought  by  deposition,  divers 
months  before  that  rebellion,  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  others  of  the  king's  council ;  as  the  decla- 
ration of  "no  addresses"  declares.  But  the  assurance 
which  they  had  in  private,  that  no  remedy  should  be 
applied,  was,  it  seems,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  that 
drew  on  their  undertaking;.  And  long  it  was  before 
that  assurance  failed  them  ;  until  the  bishops  and  po- 
pish lords,  who,  while  they  sat  and  voted,  still  opposed 
the  sending  aid  to  Ireland,  were  expelled  the  house. 

Seeing  then  the  main  excitement  and  authority  for 
this  rebellion  must  be  needs  derived  from  Eiip^land,  it 
will  be  next  inquired,  who  was  the  prime  author.  The 
king  here  denounces  a  malediction  temporal  and  eter- 
nal, not  simply  to  the  author,  but  to  the  "  malicious 
author  "  of  this  bloodshed  :  and  bv  that  limitation  may 
exempt,  not  himself  only,  but  perhaps  the  Irish  rebels 
themselves,  who  never  will  confess  to  God  or  man  that 
any  blood  was  shed  by  them  maliciously ;  but  either 
in  the  catholic  cause,  or  common  liberty,  or  some  other 
specious  plea,  which  the  conscience  from  grounds  both 
good  and  evil  usually  suggests  to  itself:  thereby  think- 
ing to  elude  the  direct  force  of  that  imputation,  which 
lies  upon  them. 

Vet  he  acknowledges,  "  it  fell  out  as  a  most  unhap- 
py advantage  of  some  men's  malice  against  him  :''  but 
indeed  of  most  men's  just  suspicion,  by  finding  in  it 
no  such  wide  departure  or  disagreement  from  the  scope 
of  his  former  counsels  and  proceedings.    And  that  he 


himself  was  the  author  of  that  rebellioa,  be  dei 
here  and  elsewhere,  with  many  impreeatioiu 
solid  evidence :  What  on  the  other  side  agi 
denial  hath  been  afiirmed  in  three  kingdom 
here  briefly  set  in  view,  the  reader  may  so  judj 
finds  cause. 

This  is  most  certain,  that  the  king  was  ever  fri 
the  Irish  papists,  and  in  his  third  year,  against  t 
advice  of  parliament,  like  a  kind  of  pope,  so 
many  indulgences  for  money ;  and  upon  aU  o 
advancing  the  popish  party,  and  negotiating  un 
by  priests,  who  were  made  his  agents,  engaged  i 
papists  in  a  war  against  the  Scots  protestants. 
end  he  furnished  them,  and  had  them  trained  i 
and  kept  them  up,  either  openly  or  underhand, 
army  in  his  three  kingdoms,  tiU  the  very  buis 
rebellion.  The  summer  before  that  dismal  0< 
committee  of  most  active  papists,  all  since  in  tb( 
that  rebellion,  were  in  great  favour  at  Whitebi 
admitted  to  many  private  consultations  with  t 
and  queen.  And  to  make  it  evident  that  no  m< 
ters  were  the  subject  of  those  conferences,  at  theii 
he  gave  away  his  peculiar  right  to  more  than  fi 
counties,  for  the  payment  of  an  inconsiderak 
They  departed  not  home  till  within  two  month 
the  rebellion ;  and  were  either  from  the  first  h 
out,  or  soon  after,  found  to  be  the  chief  rebel 
selves.  But  what  should  move  the  king  bes 
own  inclination  to  popery,  and  the  prevalenc 
queen  over  him,  to  hold  such  frequent  and  clo; 
ings  with  a  committee  of  Irish  papists  in  his  ow 
while  the  parliament  of  England  sat  unaulvis 
is  declared  bv  a  Scots  author,  and  of  itself 
enough.  The  parliament  at  the  beginning 
summer,  having  put  Strafford  to  death,  im 
others  his  chief  favourites,  and  driven  the  res 
the  king,  who  had  in  vain  tempted  both  the  S 
the  English  army  to  come  up  against  the  pai 
and  city,  finding  no  compliance  answerable  to 
from  the  protestant  armies,  betakes  himself  la 
Iris>h  ;  who  had  in  readiness  an  army  of  eight  t 
papists,  which  he  had  refused  so  often  to  disb; 
a  committee  here  of  tlie  same  religion.  \Vi 
who  thought  the  time  now  come,  (which  to  brii 
they  had  been  many  years  before  not  wishii 
but  with  much  industry  complotting,  to  do  so 
ncut  service  for  the  church  of  Rome  and  their  ( 
fidious  natures,  against  a  puritan  parliament 
hated  English  their  masters,)  he  agrees  and  c<i 
that  so  soon  as  both  armies  in  England  were  di* 
the  Irish  should  appear  in  arms,  master  all  the 
ants,  and  help  the  king  against  his  parliamer 
we  need  not  doubt,  tliat  those  five  counties  we 
to  the  Irish  for  otlier  reason  than  the  four 
counties  had  been  a  little  before  offered  to  iV 
The  king,  in  August,  takes  a  journey  into  S 
and  overtaking  the  Scots  army  then  on  their  w; 
attempts  the  second  time  to  pervert  them,  but 
success.  No  sooner  come  into  Scotland,  but  \ 
plot,  so  saith  the  Scots  author,  to  remove  oi 
way  such  of  the  nobility  there  as  were  most 
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id,  or  not  to  farther  his  designs.  This  being 
ed,  he  sends  from  his  side  one  Dillon,  a  papist 
n  after  a  chief  rebel,  with  letters  into  Ireland ; 
tatches  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  of 
i,  at  that  time  in  his  own  custody,  command- 

they  should  forthwith,  as  had  been  formerly 
cause  all  the  Irish  to  rise  in  arms.  Who  no 
lad  received  such  command,  but  obeyed,  and 
Q  massacre ;  for  they  knew  no  other  way  to 
re  the  protestants,  which  was  commanded  them 
y ;  and  the  way,  it  seems,  left  to  their  discre- 
[e  who  hath  a  mind  to  read  the  commission 
id  sound  reason  added  why  it  was  not  likely  to 
d,  besides  the  attestation  of  so  many  Irish  tbeni- 
aay  have  recourse  to  a  book,  entitled,  "  The 

of  Iniquity."  Besides  what  the  parliament 
the  declaration  of  *'  no  more  addresses"  hath 
,  that  they  have  one  copy  of  that  commission 
own  hands,  attested  by  the  oatbs  of  some  that 
5-wilnesses,  and  had  seen  it  under  the  seal : 
f  the  principal  rebels  have  confessed,  that  this 
ion  was  the  summer  before  promised  at  London 
rish  commissioners;  to  whom  the  king  then 
zd  in  plain  words  his  great  desire  to  be  re- 
>n  the  parliament  of  England, 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  which  in  words  only 
ted,  but  underhand  favoured  and  promoted  by 
'ffices  of  friendship,  correspondence,  and  what 

aid  he  could  afford  them,  the  particulars 
are  too  many  to  be  inserted  here ;  I  suppose 
rstanding  man  could  longer  doubt  who  was 
or  instigator"  of  that  rebellion.  If  there  be 
doubt,  I  refer  them  especially  to  that  declara- 
uly  I&13,  with  that  of  ''  no  addresses"  1647, 
her  full  volume  of  examinations  to  be  set  out 
concerning  this  matter.  Against  all  which 
ies,  likelihoods,  evidences,  and  apparent  actions 
n,  being  so  abundant,  his  bare  denial,  thou<>^h 
precation,  can  no  way  countervail ;  and  least 
his  own  cause. 

*  the  commission  granted  them,  he  thinks  to 
at  by  retorting,  that  "  some  in  England  fight 
him,  and  yet  pretend  his  authority."  But, 
a  parliament  by  the  known  laws  may  afErm 

have  the  kiug^s  authority,  inseparable  from 

irt,  thouf^h  divided  from  his  person,  it  is  not 

tliat  the  Irish  rebels,  who  so  much  tendered 

m  above  his  authority,  and  were  by  him  so  well 

at  Oxford,  would  be  so  far  from  all  humanity, 

oder  him  with  a  particular  commission,  signed 

them  by  his  own  band. 

>f  his  good  affection  to  the  rebels  this  chapter 
not  without  witness.  He  holds  them  less  in 
Ji  the  Scots,  as  from  whom  they  might  allege 
fetched  *'  their  imitation  ;"  making  no  differ- 
tween  men  that  rose  necessarily  to  defend 
es,  which  no    protestant  doctrine  ever  dis- 

against  them  who  threatened  war,  and  those 
^an  a  voluntary  and  causeless  rebellion,  with 
sarre  of  so  many  thousands,  who  never  meant 

X 


He  falls  next  to  flashes,  and  a  multitude  of  words,  in 
all  which  is  contained  no  more  than  what  might  be  the 
plea  of  any  guiltiest  offender :  He  was  not  the  author, 
because  '*  he  bath  the  greatest  share  of  loss  and  dis- 
honour by  what  is  committed."  Who  is  there  that 
ofit^nds  God,  or  his  neighbour,  on  whom  the  gfreatest 
share  of  loss  and  dishonour  lights  not  in  the  end  ?  But 
in  the  act  of  doing  evil,  men  use  not  to  consider  the 
event  of  these  evil  doings ;  or  if  tbey  do,  have  then  no 
power  to  curb  the  sway  of  their  own  wickedness :  so 
that  the  greatest  share  of  loss  and  dishonour  to  happen 
upon  themselves,  is  no  argument  that  they  were  not 
guilty.  This  other  is  as  weak,  that  "  a  king's  interest, 
above  that  of  any  other  man,  lies  chiefly  in  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  his  subjects ;"  therefore  no  king  will 
do  aught  against  the  common  welfare.  For  by  this 
evasion  any  tyrant  might  as  well  purge  himself  from 
the  guilt  of  raising  troubles  or  commotions  among  the 
people,  because  undoubtedly  his  chief  interest  lies  in 
their  sitting  still. 

I  said  but  now,  that  even  this  chapter,  if  nothing 
else,  might  suffice  to  discover  his  good  affection  to  the 
rebels,  which  in  this  that  follows  too  notoriously  ap- 
pears ;  imputing  this  insurrection  to  '^  the  preposterous 
rigour,  and  unreasonable  severity,  the  covetous  zeal 
and  uncharitable  fury,  of  some  men ;"  (these  ^*  some 
men,"  by  his  continual  paraphrase,  are  meant  the  par- 
liament ;)  and,  lastly,  '*  to  the  fear  of  utter  extirpation." 
If  the  whole  Irishry  of  rebels  had  feed  some  advocate 
to  speak  partially  and  sophistically  in  their  defence, 
he  could  have  hardly  dazzled  better ;  yet  nevertheless 
would  have  proved  himself  no  other  than  a  plausible 
deceiver.  And,  perhaps  (nay  more  than  perhaps,  for 
it  is  affirmed  and  extant  under  good  evidence,  that) 
those  feigned  terrours  and  jealousies  were  either  by  the 
king  himself,  or  the  popish  priests  which  were  sent  by 
him,  put  into  the  head  of  that  inquisitive  people,  on 
set  purpose  to  engage  them.  For  who  had  power  "  to 
oppress"  them,  or  to  relieve  them  being  oppressed,  but 
the  king,  or  his  immediate  deputy  ?  This  rather  should 
have  made  them  rise  against  the  king,  than  against 
the  parliament.  Who  threatened  or  ever  thought  of 
their  extirpation,  till  they  themselves  had  begun  it  to 
the  English  ?  As  for  "  preposterous  rigour,  covetous 
zeal,  and  uncharitable  furj',"  they  had  more  reason  to 
suspect  those  evils  first  from  liis  own  commands,  whom 
they  saw  using  daily  no  greater  argument  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  religion  than  by  enduring  no  other  but  his 
own  Prelatical ;  and,  to  force  it  upon  others,  made 
episcopal,  ceremonial,  and  common-prayer  book  wars. 
But  the  papists  understood  him  better  than  by  the  out- 
side; and  knew  that  those  wars  were  their  wars.  Al- 
though if  the  commonwealth  should  be  afraid  to  sup- 
press open  idolatry,  lest  the  papists  thereupon  should 
grow  desperate,  this  were  to  let  them  grow  and  become 
our  persecutors,  while  we  neglected  what  we  might 
have  (lone  evangelically  to  be  their  reformers :  or  to 
do  as  his  father  James  did,  who  instead  of  taking  heart 
and  putting  confidence  in  God  by  such  a  deliverance 
as  from  the  j>owder-plot,  though  it  went  not  off,  yet 
with  the  mere  conceit  of  it,  as  some  observe,  was  bit 
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into  such  a  hectic  tremblings*  between  protcstant  and 
papist  all  his  life  afler,  that  he  never  durst  from  that 
time  do  otherwise  than  equivocate  or  collogfue  with  the 
po|>e  and  his  adherents. 

He  would  l>e  thought  to  commiserate  the  sad  effects 
of  that  reWUion,  and  to  lament  that  "  the  tears  and 
blood  spilt  there  did  not  quench  the  sparks  of  our  civil*' 
discord  here.  But  who  bepran  these  dissensions?  and 
what  can  be  more  openly  known  than  those  retardin^rs 
nnd  delays,  which  by  himself  were  continually  dcvLsed, 
to  hinder  and  put  back  the  relief  of  those  distressed 
protestants  ?  which  undoubtedly,  had  it  not  liecn  then 
put  back,  might  have  saved  many  streams  of  those 
tears  and  that  blood,  whereof  he  seems  here  so  sadly  to 
bewail  the  spillincT*  His  manifold  excuses,  diversions, 
and  delays,  arc  too  well  known  to  be  recited  here  in 
particular,  and  too  many. 

But  "  he  offered  to  go  himself  in  ])erson  upon  that 
expedition,"  and  reckons  up  many  surmises  why  he 
thinks  they  would  not  suffer  him.  But  mentions  nut 
that  bv  his  underdealinif  to  debauch  armies  here  at 
home,  and  by  his  secret  intercourse  with  the  chief  re- 
bels, long  ere  that  time  every  where  known,  he  had 
brought  the  parliament  into  so  just  a  diffidence  of  him, 
as  that  they  durst  not  leave  the  public  arms  to  his  dis- 
posal, much  less  an  anny  to  his  conduct. 

He  concludes,  "  That  next  the  sin  of  those  who  be- 
g<in  that  rebellion,  theirs  must  needs  be  who  hindered 
the  suppressing,  or  diverted  the  aids."  But  judgment 
rashly  given,  ofttimes  involves  the  judge  himself.  He 
finds  fault  with  those  "  who  threatened  all  extremitv 
to  the  rebels,"  and  pleads  nnich  that  mercy  should  be 
shewn  ihrm.  It  seems  he  found  himself  not  so  much 
concerned  as  those  who  liad  htst  fathers,  brotliers,  wives, 
and  children  by  their  cruelty;  whom  in  justice  to  re- 
taliate is  not,  as  he  supposes,  "  unevangelical ; "  so 
long  as  magistracy  and  war  are  not  laid  down  under 
the  gospel.  If  this  his  sermon  of  affected  mercy  were 
not  too  Pharisaical,  liow  could  he  permit  himself  to 
cause  the  slaughter  of  so  many  thousands  here  in  Eng- 
land for  mere  prerogatives,  the  toys  and  gewgaws  of 
his  crown,  for  copes  and  surplices,  the  trinkets  of  his 
priests  ;  and  not  perceive  his  (iwn  zeal,  while  he  taxes 
others,  to  be  most  preposterous  and  unevangelical  ? 
Neither  is  there  the  same  cause  to  destn^v  a  whole  eitv 
for  the  raviiihing  of  a  sister,  not  done  out  of  villainy, 
an<l  roeomponse  offered  by  marriage  ;  nor  the  same 
cause  for  those  disciples  to  summon  fire  fn»m  heaven 
upon  the  v.  hole  city  where  they  were  denied  lod«^inir ; 
anil  for  n  nation  bv  just  war  and  executiou  to  slav 
win  Ic  ianiih'c-s  of  them,  who  s(»  barbarously  had  slain 
whole  Lniilit  s  before.  Did  not  all  Israel  <lo  as  mueli 
against  the  Henjaniites  for  one  rape  eoniniitted  by  a 
few,  and  defended  bv  the  whole  tribe?  and  did  thev 
not  the  same  to  Jabt  sh-Gilead  for  not  assisting  them 
in  that  revenge  ?  I  speak  not  this  that  such  measure 
sli(»ubl  be  meted  rigorously  to  all  the  Irish,  or  as  re- 
membering that  the  parliament  ever  so  deereed ;  but 
to  shew  that  this  his  homily  hath  more  c  raft  and  affec- 
fation  in  it,  than  of  sound  doetrine. 


But  it  was  happy  that  his  going  into  IreUnd  wu 
not  consented  to;  for  either  he  bad  eertainly  tinicd 
his  raised  forces  against  the  pariiament  itself,  or  not 
g«)nc  at  all ;  or  had  he  gone,  what  work  be  woaU  hve 
made  there,  his  own  following  words  declare. 

'*  He  would  have  punished  some;"  no  question;  Ibr 
some,  perhaps,  who  were  of  least  use,  must  of  neeesdtf 
have  been  sacrificed  to  his  reputation,  and  the  eon?^ 
nience  of  his  affairs.  Others  be  "  would  have  disam- 
ed ;"  that  is  to  say,  in  his  own  time :  but  "  all  of  thea 
he  would  have  protected  from  the  fury  of  those  tbil 
would  have  drowned  them,  if  they  had  refused  to  swia 
down  the  popular  stream."  These  expressions  are  too 
oAcn  met,  and  too  well  understood,  for  any  msn  ts 
doubt  his  meaning.  By  the  *^  fury  of  those,"  he  nesH 
no  other  than  the  justice  of  parliament,  to  whom  tcC 
he  had  committed  the  whole  business.  Those  wbs 
would  have  refused  to  swim  down  the  popular  stma, 
<»ur  constant  key  tells  us  to  be  papists,  prelates,  and 
their  faction ;  these,  by  his  own  confession  here,  he 
would  have  protect c<l  against  his  puritan  pariiaflMBt: 
and  bv  this  who  sees  not  that  he  and  the  Irub  rebcb 
had  but  one  aim,  one  and  the  same  drift,  and  wmU 
have  forthwith  joined  in  one  body  against  us  ? 

He  goes  on  still  in  his  tenderness  of  the  Irish  tAA, 
fearing  lest  '*  our  zeal  should  be  more  greedy  to  kil 
the  bear  for  his  skin,  than  for  any  harm  he  hath  doM;* 
This  either  justifies  the  rebels  to  have  done  no  bans  it 
all,  or  infers  his  opinion  that  the  parliament  is  nwR 
bloo<]y  and  rapacious  in  the  prosecution  of  their  jostiee^ 
than  those  rebels  were  in  the  execution  of  their  buka* 
rous  cruelty.  Let  men  doubt  now  and  dispute  to  whiH 
the  king  was  a  friend  most — to  his  English  parliamcili 
or  to  his  Irish  rebels. 

With  whom,  that  we  may  vet  see  further  how  vnch 
he  was  their  friend,  after  that  the  parliament  hd 
brought  tliem  every  where  either  to  famine  or  a  kv 
condition,  he.  to  give  them  all  the  respite  and  advii- 
tages  they  could  desire,  without  advice  of  parlismcBl, 
to  whom  be  himself  had  committed  the  managing cf 
that  war,  makes  a  cessation ;  in  pretence  to  relieve  tk 
protestants,  "  overborne  there  with  numl>en«;"  bat,* 
the  event  proved,  to  support  the  papists,  by  divertiif 
and  drawing  over  the  English  army  there,  to  his  owa 
service  here  against  the  parliament.  For  that  the  pi^ 
testants  were  then  on  the  winning  hand,  it  must  nc«b 
be  plnin;  who,  notwithstanding  the  miss  of  those  forcei) 
wbieii  at  llu-ir  landing  here  mastere<l  without diflicah^ 
great  part  of  Wales  and  C'heshin%  yet  made  a  shift » 
keep  their  own  in  Ireland.  But  the  plot  of  this  Iriih 
truce  is  in  ifood  part  discovered  in  that  deelaratino  rf 
Se])teniber  30,  I()13.  And  if  the  pmtestants  were  brt 
handfuls  there,  as  he  calls  them,  why  did  he  stop  ii' 
waylay,  both  by  land  anjl  sea,  to  his  utmost  powffi 
those  provisions  and  supplies  which  wen*  sent  bylW 
parliament  ?  How  were  so  many  bandfuls  called  ortr, 
as  for  a  w  bile  stood  him  in  no  small  stead,  and  agaiotf 
our  main  forco<  here  in  England  ? 

Since  therefore  all  the  reasons  that  can  be  iriven  (^ 
this  cessation  appear  so  false  aiul  frivolous,  it  inav  hr 
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rtlj  fcwed,  thai  the  design  itself  was  most  wicked 
d  pernieioiis.  Wbat  remains  then  ?  He  **  appeals 
God,"  and  is  east;  likening  his  punisbment  to  Job's 
als,  before  he  saw  them  to  ha?e  Job's  ending.  But 
m  coold  charity  herself  believe  there  was  at  all  in 
■  anj  religion,  so  much  as  but  to  fear  there  is  a 
od ;  whenaa,  bj  what  is  noted  in  the  declaration  of 
■o  aiore  addresses,**  he  rowed  solemnly  to  the  par- 
uaent,  with  imprecations  upon  himself  and  bis  pos- 
rity,  if  erer  he  consented  to  the  abolishing  of  those 
ws  which  were  in  force  against  papists ;  and,  at  the 
iBe  time,  as  appeared  plainly  by  tbe  very  date  of  his 
n  letters  to  the  queen  and  Ormond,  consented  to  the 
kohshing  of  all  penal  laws  ag^ainst  them  both  in  Ire- 
lad  and  England  ?  If  these  were  acts  of  a  religious 
riiee,  what  memory  of  man,  written  or  unwTitten,  can 
sD  us  news  of  any  prince  that  ever  was  irreligious  ? 
b  cannot  atand  ^  to  make  prolix  apologies."  Then 
uAy  those  long  pamphlets  set  out  for  declarations 
wt  protestations  in  his  name  were  none  of  his ;  and 
•V  they  should  be  his,  indeed,  being  so  repugnant  to 
be  whole  coarse  of  his  actions,  augments  tbe  difficulty. 
Bat  he  usarps  a  common  saying,  **  That  it  is  kingly 
>do  well,  and  hear  ill."  That  may  be  sometimes  true : 
t  iar  more  frequently  to  do  ill  and  hear  well ;  so  gpreat 
the  multitude  of  flatterers,  and  them  that  deify  the 
■e  of  king! 

Pet,  not  content  with  these  neighbours,  we  have  him 
1  a  perpetual  preacher  of  his  own  virtues,  and  of 
C  opecially,  which  who  knows  not  to  be  patience 

force? 

le  ^  believes  it  will  at  last  appear,  that  they  who 
t  bec^an  to  embroil  his  other  kingdoms,  are  also 
Ity  of  the  blood  of  Ireland."  And  we  believe  so 
;  for  now  the  cessation  is  become  a  peace  by  pub- 
led  articles,  and  commission  to  bring  them  over 
sinst  England,  first  only  ten  thousand  by  the  earl 
Glamorgan,*  next  all  of  them,  if  possible,  under 
mond,  which  was  the  last  of  all  his  transactions  done 
a  public  person.  And  no  wonder;  for  he  looked 
on  the  blood  spilt,  whether  of  subjects  or  of  rebels, 
ith  an  indifferent  eye,  *'  as  exhausted  out  of  his  own 
ins;"  without  distinguishing,  as  he  ought,  which 
as  good  blood  and  which  corrupt;  the  not  letting  out 
hereof,  endangers  the  whole  body. 
And  what  the  doctrine  is,  ye  may  perceive  also  by 
le  prayer,  which,  after  a  short  ejaculation  for  the 
poor  protestants,"  prays  at  large  for  the  Irish  rebels, 
lat  God  would  not  give  them  over,  or  "  their  children, 
>the  covetousness,  cruelty,  fierce  and  cursed  auger'* 
f  the  parliament 

He  finishes  with  a  deliberate  and  solemn  curse  *'  upon 
liiMelf  and  his  father's  house."  Which  how  far  God 
mh  already  brought  to  pass,  is  to  the  end,  that  men, 
»J  10  eminent  an  example,  should  learn  to  tremble  at 
^judgments,  and  not  play  with  imprecations. 


*  Sfttksfdlj  proved  io  Dr.  Birch'k  Euquiry  into  the  share  which  King 


XIII.  Upon  the  calling  in  of  the  Scots,  and  their 

coming. 

It  must  needs  seem  strange,  where  men  accustom 
themselves  to  ponder  and  contemplate  things  in  their 
first  original  and  institution,  that  kings,  who  as  all 
other  officers  of  the  public,  were  at  first  chosen  and 
installed  only  by  consent  and  suffrage  of  the  people, 
to  govern  them  as  freemen  by  laws  of  their  own 
making,  and  to  be,  in  consideration  of  that  dignity 
and  riches  bestowed  upon  them,  the  entrusted  servants 
of  the  commonwealth,  should,  notwithstanding,  grow 
up  to  that  dishonest  encroachment,  as  to  esteem  them- 
selves masters,  both  of  that  great  trust  which  they 
serve,  and  of  the  people  that  betrusted  them ;  counting 
what  they  ought  to  do,  both  in  discharge  of  their  pub- 
lic duty,  and  for  the  great  reward  of  honour  and  reve- 
nue which  they  receive,  as  done  all  of  mere  grace  and 
favour;  as  if  their  power  over  us  were  by  nature,  and 
from  themselves,  or  that  God  had  sold  us  into  their 
hands.  Indeed,  if  the  race  of  kings  were  eminently 
the  best  of  men,  as  the  breed  at  Tutbury  is  of  horses, 
it  would  in  reason  then  be  their  part  only  to  com- 
mand, ours  always  to  obey.  But  kiugs  by  generation 
no  way  excelling  others,  and  most  commonly  not 
being  the  wisest  or  the  worthiest  by  far  of  whom  they 
claim  to  have  the  governing;  that  we  should  yield  them 
subjection  to  our  own  ruin,  or  hold  of  them  the  right 
of  our  common  safety,  and  our  natural  freedom  by  mere 
gift,  (as  when  the  conduit  pisses  wine  at  coronations,) 
from  the  superfluity  of  their  royal  grace  and  beneficence, 
we  may  be  sure  was  never  the  intent  of  God,  whose 
ways  are  just  and  equal ;  never  the  intent  of  nature, 
whose  works  are  also  regular ;  never  of  any  people  not 
wholly  barbarous,  whom  prudence,  or  no  more  but 
human  sense,  would  have  better  guided  when  they 
first  created  kings,  than  so  to  nullify  and  tread  to  dirt 
the  rest  of  mankind,  by  exalting  one  person  and  his 
lineage  without  other  merit  looked  after,  but  tlie  mere 
contingency  of  a  begetting,  into  an  absolute  and  un- 
accountable dominion  over  them  and  their  posterity. 
Yet  this  ignorant  or  wilful  mistake  of  the  whole  matter 
had  taken  so  deep  root  in  the  imagination  of  this  king, 
that  whether  to  the  English  or  to  the  Scot,  mentioning 
what  acts  of  his  regal  office  (though  God  knows  how 
unwillingly)  he  had  passed,  he  calls  them,  as  in  other 
places,  acts  of  grace  and  bounty ;  so  here  "  special  ob- 
ligations, favours,  to  gratify  active  spirits,  and  the  de- 
sires of  that  party."  Words  not  only  sounding  pride 
and  lordly  usurpation,  but  injustice,  partiality,  and 
corruption.  For  to  the  Irish  he  so  far  condescendcfl, 
as  first  to  tolerate  in  private,  then  to  covenant  openly 
tlie  tolerating  of  popery  :  so  far  to  the  Scot,  as  to  re- 
move bishops,  establish  presbytery,  and  the  militia  in 
their  own  hands;  "  preferring,  as  some  thought,  the  do- 
sires  of  Scotland  before  his  own  interest  and  honour." 
But  being  once  on  this  side  Tweed,  his  reason,  his  con- 
science, and  his  honour  became  so  frightened  with  a 
kind  of  false  virginity,  that  to  the  English  neither  one 
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nor  other  of  the  same  (lemaiids  coiiM  be  j^nted,  where- 
with the  Scots  were  gratified  ;  as  if  our  air  and  climate 
tm  a  sudden  had  changed  the  ])ro]ierty  and  the  nature 
botli  of  conscience,  honour,  and  reason,  or  that  he  found 
none  so  fit  as  English  to  be  the  subjects  of  his  arbitrary 
power.  Ireland  was  as  E]>hraim,  the  strength  of  his 
head  ;  Scotland  as  Judah,  was  his  lawgiver ;  but  over 
England,  as  over  Edom,  he  meant  to  cast  his  shoe  : 
and  yet  so  many  sober  Englishmen,  not  sufficiently 
awake  to  consider  this,  like  men  enchanted  with  the 
Circii^an  cup  of  servitude,  will  not  be  held  back 
from  running  their  own  heads  into  the  yoke  of  bond- 
age. 

The  sum  of  his  discourse  is  against  **  settling*  of  re- 
ligion by  violent  means ;"  which,  whether  it  were  the 
Scots*  design  upon  England,  they  are  best  able  to  clear 
themselves.  But  this  of  all  may  seem  strangest,  that 
the  king*,  who,  while  it  was  permitted  him,  never  did 
thing  more  eagerly  than  to  molest  and  persecute 
the  consciences  of  most  religious  men ;  he  who  had 
made  a  war,  and  lost  all,  rather  than  not  uphold  a  hier- 
archy of  persecuting  bishops,  should  have  the  confidence 
here  to  profess  himself  so  much  an  enemy  of  those  that 
force  the  conscience.  For  was  it  not  he,  who  upon  the 
English  obtruded  new  ceremonies,  upon  the  Scots  a 
new  Liturgy,  and  with  his  sword  went  about  to  en- 
grave *  a  bloody  Rubric  on  their  backs  ?  Did  he  not 
forbid  and  hinder  all  effectual  search  of  truth ;  nay, 
like  a  hesitging  enemy,  stopped  all  her  passages  both 
by  word  and  writing  ?  Yet  here  can  talk  of  '^  fair  and 
equal  disputations:"  where,  notwithstanding,  if  all 
submit  not  to  his  judgment,  as  not  being  **  rationally 
conyicted,"  they  must  submit  (and  he  conceals  it  not) 
to  his  penalty,  as  counted  obstinate.  But  what  if  be 
himself,  and  those  his  learned  churchmen,  were  the 
convicted  or  the  obstinate  part  long  ago ;  should  re- 
formation suffer  them  to  sit  lording  over  the  church  in 
their  fat  bishoprics  and  pluralities,  like  the  great  whore 
that  sitteth  upon  many  waters,  till  they  would  vouch- 
safe to  be  disputed  out  ?  Or  should  we  sit  disputing, 
while  they  sat  plotting  and  persecuting  ?  Those  clergy- 
men were  not  "  to  be  driven  into  the  fold  like  sherp," 
as  his  simile  runs,  but  to  be  driven  out  of  the  fold  like 
wolves  or  thieves,  where  they  sat  fleecing  those  flocks 
which  thcv  never  fed. 

He  believes  "  that  presbytery,  though  proved  to  ho 
the  only  institution  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  not  by  the 
sword  to  be  set  up  without  his  consent;''  which  is  con- 
trary both  to  the  doctrine  and  the  known  practice  of 
all  protectant  churches,  if  his  sword  threaten  those  who 
of  thrirown  accord  embrace  it. 

And  although  Christ  and  his  apostles,  being  to  civil 
affairs  but  private  men,  contended  not  with  magistrates ; 
yet  when  magistrates  themselves,  and  especially  par- 
liaments, who  have  greatest  right  to  dispose  ot'  the  civil 
sword,  come  to  know  religion,  they  ought  in  conscience 
to  defend  all  those  who  receive  it  willingly,  against 
the  violence  of  any  king  or  tyrant  whatsoever.  Neither 
is  it  therefore  true,  "  that  Christianity  is  planted  or 
watered  with  christian  blood ;"  for  there  is  a  large  dif- 

*  ihe  s«roDd  edition  has  scorr. 


ference  between  forcing  men  by  the  twrofd  to  tu 
presbyterians,  and  defending  those  who  willmglr  a 
so,  from  a  furums  inroad  of  bloody  biabofM,  mnud  wi 
the  militia  of  a  king  their  pupil.  Aud  if  **  covetoa 
ness  and  ambition  be  an  argument  that  presbyta 
hath  not  much  of  Christ,"  it  argues  more  stroagl 
against  episcopacy  ;  which,  from  the  time  of  her  fin 
mounting  to  an  order  above  the  presbyters,  bad  i 
other  parents  than  covetousness  and  ambitioD.  As 
those  sects,  schisms,  and  heresies,  which  he  speaks  a 
^  if  they  get  but  strength  and  numbers,"  need  no  otht 
pattern  than  episcopacy  and  himself,  to  ^set  up  tbd 
ways  by  the  like  method  of  violence."  Nor  is  thai 
any  thing  that  hath  more  marks  of  schism  and  sects 
rism  than  English  episcopacy ;  whether  we  look  i 
a|)ostolic  times,  or  at  reformed  churches ;  for  ^  the  vu 
versal  way  of  church-government  before,"  may  as  mm 
lead  US  into  gross  errour,  as  their  universally  compiec 
doctrine.  And  government,  by  reason  of  ambition,  wa 
likeliest  to  be  corrupted  much  the  sooner  of  the  two 
However,  nothing  can  be  to  us  catholic  or  univenal  ii 
religion,  but  what  the  Scripture  teaches;  whatioeve 
without  Scripture  pleads  to  be  universal  in  the  chuidk 
in  being  universal  is  but  the  more  schismatical.  UmI 
less  can  particular  laws  and  constitutions  impart  to  tki 
church  of  England  any  power  of  consistory  or  tribosa 
above  other  churches,  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  i 
sect  or  schism,  as  with  much  rigour,  and  without  Scfip 
ture,  they  took  upon  them.  Yet  these  the  king  retolra 
here  to  defend  and  maintain  to  his  last,  pretendiig 
after  all  those  conferences  ofi*ered,  or  had  with  him 
**  not  to  see  more  rational  and  religious  motives  tkai 
soldiers  carry  in  their  knapsacks."  With  one  thos  ic 
solved,  it  was  but  folly  to  stand  disputing. 

He  imagines  his  "  own  judicious  zeal  to  be  most  cos 
cerned  in  his  tuition  of  the  church."  So  thought  Saa 
when  he  presumed  to  offer  sacrifice,  for  which  he  loo 
his  kingdom ;  so  thought  Uzziah  when  he  went  ioli 
the  temple,  but  was  thrust  out  with  a  leprosy  for  hii 
opinioned  zeal,  which  he  thought  judicious.  It  is  not 
the  ])art  of  a  king,  because  he  ought  to  defend  ik 
church,  therefore  to  set  himself  supreme  head  over  ik 
church,  or  to  meddle  with  ecclesial  government,  or  If 
defend  the  church,  otherwise  than  the  church  wouM  be 
defended  ;  for  such  defence  is  bondage  :  nor  to  defesd 
abuses,  and  stop  all  reformation,  under  the  name  ff 
"  now  moulds  fancied  and  fashioned  to  private  desigi^" 
The  lidly  things  of  church  are  in  the  power  of  other 
keys  than  were  delivered  to  his  keeping.  CbmtiiB 
liberty,  purchased  with  the  death  of  our  Redeemer,  isi 
established  by  the  sending  of  his  free  spirit  to  inhabit 
in  MS,  is  not  now  to  depend  upon  the  doubtful  coD«eit 
of  any  earthly  monarch  ;  nor  to  be  again  fettered  witb 
a  presumptuous  negative  voice,  tyrannical  totbepa^ 
lianient,  but  much  more  tyrannical  to  the  church  of 
God  ;  which  was  compelled  to  implore  the  aid  of  pv^ 
lianient,  to  remove  his  force  and  heavy  hands  from  of 
our  co.isciences,  who  therefore  complains  now  of  thai 
most  just  defensive  force,  because  only  it  removed  hit 
violence  and  persecution.     If  this  be  a  violation  lo  hit 
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ice,  that  it  was  hindered  bj  the  parliament  from 
g"  the  more  tender  consciences  of  so  many  thou- 
xid  Christians,  let  the  usurping  conscience  of 
nts  be  ewer  so  violated ! 

ronders,  fox  wonder!  bow  we  could  so  much 
»t  God's  assistance,"  as  to  call  in  the  protesta'nt 
lur  brethren  in  Scotland ;  why  then  did  he,  if 
t  were  in  God  and  the  justice  of  his  cause,  not 
to  solicit  and  invite  earnestly  tlie  assistance 
papists  and  of  Irish  rebels  ?  If  the  Scots  were 
t  length  sent  home,  they  were  not  called  to  stay 
nrays;  neither  was  it  for  the  people's  case  to 
many  leipons  longer  than  their  help  was  need- 

;  goTcmment  of  their  kirk  we  despised''  not, 
ir  imposing  of  that  goyemraent  upon  us ;  not 
!ry,  but  archpresbytery,  classical,  provincial, 
icesan  presbytery,  claiming  to  itself  a  lordly 
nd  superin tendency  both  over  flocks  and  pas- 
.T  persons  and  congregations  no  way  their  own. 
se  debates,  in  his  judgment,  would  have  been 
etter  **  by  the  best  divines  in  Christendom  in  a 
1  free  synod."  A  most  improbable  way,  and 
never  yet  was  used,  at  least  with  good  success, 
protestant  kingdom  or  state  since  the  reforma- 
'erj  true  church  having  wherewithal  from 
,  and  the  assisting  spirit  of  Christ  implored,  to 
»lete  and  perfect  within  itself.  And  the  whole 
s  not  easily  to  be  thought  so  raw,  and  so  per- 
a  novice,  after  all  this  light,  as  to  need  the 
i  direction  of  other  nations,  more  than  what 
te  in  public  of  their  opinion,  in  a  matter  so  fa- 
i  church-government 

e,  he  accuses  piety  with  the  waut  of  loyalty, 
pon  with  the  breach  of  allegiance,  as  if  God 
were  one  master,  whose  commands  were  so 
iirary  to  the  commands  of  God.  He  would 
I  the  Scots,  that  their  "  chief  interest  consists  in 
i^lity  to  the  crown."  But  true  policy  will  teach 
6nd  a  safer  interest  in  the  common  friendship 
ind,  than  in  the  ruins  of  one  ejected  family. 


XIV.   Upon  the  Covenant. 


this  theme  his  discourse  is  long,  his  matter 
It  repetition,  and  therefore  soon  answered. 
ter  an  abusive  and  strange  apprehcnsi(»n  of 
ts,  as  if  men  "pawned  their  souls"  t(»  them 
om  they  covenant,  he  digresses  to  plead  for 
.  first  from  the  antiquity  of  their  "possession 
ice  the  first  plantation  of  Christianity  in  this 

next  from  "  a  universal  prescription  since  the 
.  till  this  last  century."  But  what  avails  the 
imitive  antiquity  against  the  plain  sense  of 
e?  which,  if  the  last  century  have  best  ff>l- 
t  ought  in  our  esteem  to  he  the  first.  And  yet 
been  often  proved  by  learned  men,  from  the 
»  and  epistles  of  most  ancient  Chiistians,  that 
■cy  crept  not  up  into  an  order  above  the  pres- 


byters, till  many  years  after  that  the  apostles  were 
deceased. 

He  next ''is  unsatisfied  with  the  covenant,"  not  only 
for  "  some  passages  in  it  referring  to  himself,"  as  he 
supposes,  "  with  very  dubious  and  dangerous  limita- 
tions," but  for  binding  men  "by  oath  and  covenant" 
to  the  reformation  of  church-discipline.  First,  those 
limitations  were  not  more  dangerous  to  him,  than  he  to 
our  liberty  and  religion  ;  next,  that  which  was  there 
vowed,  to  cast  out  of  the  church  an  antichristian  bier* 
archy  which  God  had  not  planted,  but  ambition  and 
corruption  had  brought  in,  and  fostered  to  the  church's 
great  damage  and  oppression,  was  no  point  of  contro- 
versy to  be  argued  without  end,  but  a  thing  of  clear 
moral  necessity  to  be  forthwith  done.  Neither  was 
the  "covenant  superfluous,  though  former  engage- 
ments, both  religious  and  legal,  bound  us  before ; " 
but  was  the  practice  of  all  churches  heretofore  intend- 
ing reformation.  All  Israel,  though  bound  enough 
before  by  the  law  of  Moses  "  to  all  necessary  duties ;" 
yet  with  Asa  their  king  entered  into  a  new  covenant 
at  the  beginning  of  a  reformation  :  and  the  Jews,  after 
captivity,  without  consent  demanded  of  that  king  who 
was  their  master,  took  solemn  oath  to  walk  in  the  com- 
mandments of  God.  All  protestant  churches  have 
done  the  like,  notwithstanding  former  engagements  to 
their  several  duties.  And  although  his  aim  were  to 
sow  variance  between  the  protestation  and  the  cove- 
nant, to  reconcile  them  is  not  difficult  The  protesta- 
tion was  but  one  step,  extending  only  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England,  as  it  was  distinct  from  church 
discipline;  the  covenant  went  further,  as  it  pleased 
God  to  dispense  his  light  and  our  encouragement  by 
degrees,  and  comprehended  church-government :  For- 
mer with  latter  steps,  in  the  progress  of  well-doing, 
need  not  reconcilement.  Nevertheless  he  breaks 
through  to  his  conclusion,  "  that  all  honest  and  wise 
men  ever  thought  themselves  suflicieutly  bound  by 
former  ties  of  relii^ion;"  leaving  Asa,  Ezra,  and  the 
whole  church  of  God,  in  sundry  ages,  to  shift  for  ho- 
nesty and  wisdom  from  some  other  than  his  testimony. 
And  although  after-contracts  a))solve  not  till  the  former 
be  made  void,  yet  he  first  having  done  that,  our  duty 
returns  back,  which  to  him  was  neither  moral  nor 
eternal,  but  conditional. 

Willing  to  persuade  himself  that  many  "good  men" 
took  the  covenant,  either  unwarily  or  out  of  fear,  he 
seems  to  have  bestowed  some  thoughts  how  these 
'*  good  men,"  following  his  advice,  may  keep  the  cove- 
nant and  not  keep  it.  The  first  evasion  is,  presuming 
"  that  the  chief  end  of  covenanting  in  such  men's  in- 
tentions was  to  preserve  religion  in  purity,  and  the 
kingdom's  peace."  Hut  the  covenant  will  more  truly 
inform  them,  that  purity  of  religion  and  the  kingdom's 
peace  was  not  then  in  state  to  he  preserved,  but  to  be 
restored ;  and  therefore  binds  them  not  to  a  j)rescrva- 
tiou  of  what  was,  but  to  a  reformation  of  what  was 
evil,  what  was  traditional,  and  dangerous,  whether  no- 
velty or  antiquity,  in  church  or  state.  To  do  this, 
clashes  with  "  no  former  oath  "  lawfully  sworn  either 
to  God  or  the  king,  and  rightly  understood. 
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In  general,  lie  brands  all  *'  such  confederations  bj 
league  and  covenant,  as  the  common  road  used  in  all 
factious  perturbations  of  state  and  church."  This  kind 
of  language  reflects,  with  the  same  igndminy,  upon  all 
the  protestant  reformations  that  have  been  since  Lu- 
ther; and  so  indeed  doth  his  whole  book,  replenished 
throughout  with  hardly  other  words  or  arguments  than 
papists,  and  especially  popish  kings,  have  used  hereto- 
fore against  their  protestant  subjects,  whom  he  would 
persuade  to  be  "  every  man  his  own  pope,  and  to  absolve 
himself  of  those  tics,"  by  the  suggestion  of  false  or  equi- 
vocal interpretations  too  oft  repeated  to  be  now  answered . 

The  parliament,  he  saith,  *'  made  their  covenant,  like 
manna,  agreeable  to  every  man's  palate."  This  is  an- 
other of  his  glosses  upon  the  covenant ;  he  is  content 
to  let  it  be  manna,  but  his  drift  is  that  men  should 
loath  it  or  at  least  expound  it  by  their  own  *'  relish," 
and  **  latitude  of  sense;"  wherein,  lest  any  one  of  the 
simpler  sort  should  fail  to  be  his  crailsmaster,  he  fur- 
nishes him  with  two  or  three  laxative,  he  terms  them 
**  general  clauses,  which  may  serve  somewhat  to  re- 
lieve them "  against  tlic  covenant  taken  :  intimating, 
as  if"  what  were  lawful  and  according  to  the  word  of 
God,"  were  no  otherwise  so,  than  as  every  man  fancied 
to  himself.  From  such  learned  explications  and  re- 
solutions as  these  upon  the  covenant,  what  marvel  if 
no  royalist  or  malignant  refuse  to  take  it,  as  having 
learnt  from  these  princely  instructions  his  many  "  sal- 
voes, cautions,  and  reservations,"  how  to  be  a  cove- 
nanter and  anticovenanter,  how  at  once  to  be  a  Scot, 
and  an  Irish  rebel. 

He  returns  again  to  disallow  of  '*  that  reformation 
which  the  covenant"  vows,  "as  being  the  partial  ad- 
vice of  a  few  divines."  But  matters  of  this  moment, 
as  they  w^ere  not  to  be  decided  there  by  those  divines, 
so  neither  are  they  to  be  determined  here  by  essays  and 
curtaJ  aphorisms,  but  by  solid  proofs  of  Scripture. 

The  rest  of  his  discourse  he  spends,  highly  accusing 
the  parliament,  "  that  the  main  reformation  by  "  them 
"intended,  was  to  rob  the  church,"  and  much  applaud- 
ing himself  both  for  "  his  forwardness"  to  all  due  re- 
formation, and  his  averseness  from  all  such  kind  of  sa- 
crilege. All  which,  with  his  glorious  title  of  the 
"  Church's  Defender,"  we  leave  him  to  make  good  by 
"  Pharaoh's  divinity,"  if  he  please,  for  to  Joseph's  piety 
it  will  be  a  task  unsuitable.  As  for  "  the  parity  and 
poverty  of  ministers,"  which  he  takes  to  be  so  sad  of 
"  consequence,"  the  Scripture  reckons  them  for  two 
special  legacies  left  by  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples ; 
under  which  two  primilivc  nurses,  for  such  they  were 
indeed,  the  church  of  God  more  truly  flourished  than 
ever  after,  since  the  time  that  imparity  and  church  re- 
venue rushing  in,  corrupted  and  belepcred  all  the  clergy 
with  a  worse  infection  than  Gehazi's ;  some  one  of 
whose  tribe,  rather  than  a  king,  I  should  take  to  be 
compiler  of  that  unsalted  and  Sinionical  prayer  an- 
nexed :  although  the  prayer  itself  strongly  prays 
against  them.  For  never  such  holy  things  as  he  means 
were  given  more  to  swine,  nor  tin-  church's  bread  more 
to  dogs,  tlian  when  it  fed  ambitious,  irreligious,  aud 
dumb  prelates. 


XV.  Upon  the  many  JtmlomdUj  ^c. 

To  wipe  off  jealousies  and  scandals,  the  I 
had  been  by  clear  actions,  or  till  actions  could  b< 
by  evident  reasons ;  but  mere  words  we  are 
acquainted  with.  Had  "his  bononr  and  n 
been  dearer  to  him"  than  the  lust  of  reigni 
could  the  parliament  of  either  nation  have  laid 
at  hb  door  the  breach  of  words,  promises,  acl 
and  execrations,  as  they  do  avowedly  in  manj 
petitions  and  addresses  to  him  ?  Thither  1 1 
reader.  And  who  can  believe  that  whole  pari 
elected  by  the  people  from  aU  parts  of  the  lam 
meet  in  one  mind  and  resolution  not  to  advise 
to  conspire  against  him,  in  a  worse  powder-p 
Catesbie's,  "  to  blow  up,"  as  he  terms  it,  "  the 
affection  towards  him,  and  batter  down  theii 
by  the  engines  of  foul  aspersions :"  Water-¥ 
ther  than  engines  to  batter  with,  jet  those  as 
were  raised  from  the  foulness  of  his  own 
whereof  to  purge  himself,  he  uses  no  other  a 
than  a  general  and  so  often  iterated  commend 
himself;  and  thinks  that  court  holy-water  1 
virtue  of  expiation,  at  least  with  the  silly  pe 
whom  he  familiarly  imputes  sin  where  nor 
seem  liberal  of  his  forgiveness  where  none  is 
needed. 

What  ways  he  hath  taken  toward  the  pros] 
his  people,  which  he  would  seem  "  so  eamestl 
sire,"  if  we  do  but  once  call  to  mind,  it  will  be 
to  teach  us,  looking  on  the  smooth  insinuatio 
that  tyrants  are  not  more  flattered  by  their  sla^ 
forced  to  flatter  others  whom  they  fear. 

For  the  i)eople's  "  tranquillity  he  would  will 
the  Jtmah ;"  but  lest  he  should  be  taken  at  h 
pretends  to  foresee  within  ken  two  imaginary  * 
never  heard  of  in  llie  compass,  which  threat) 
be  cast  overboard,  "  to  increase  the  storm  ;" 
controversy  divine  lot  hath  ended. 

**  He  had  rather  not  rule,  than  that  his  peopi 
be  ruined :"  and  vet,  above  these  twenty  vej 
been  mining  the  ]>eople  about  the  niceties  of 
intr.  He  is  accurate  "  to  put  a  dilference  bet^ 
plague  of  malice  and  the  ague  of  mistakes;  tli 
novelty,  and  the  leprosy  of  disloyalty."  Bu' 
as  well  known  how  to  distinguish  between  tli 
able  gray  hairs  of  ancient  religion  and  the  c 
of  superstition,  between  the  wholesome  heat 
jroverninff  and  the  feverous  rage  of  tyranni: 
judgment  in  state  physic  had  been  of  more  an 

Much  he  prophesies,  "  that  the  credit  of  th 
who  have  cast  black  scandals  on  him,  shall 
be  quite  blasted  by  the  same  furnace  of  popu 
quy,  wherein  they  sought  to  cast  his  name  aud 
I  believe  not  that  a  Romish  gilded  portraitu 
better  oracle  tlian  a  Babylonish  golden  imai 
do,  to  tell  us  truly  who  heated  that  funiace  of 
or  who  deserves  to  be  thrown  in,  Xebuchadr 
the  three  kingdoms.     It  "  gave  him  great 
suspect  his  own  innocence,"  that  he  was  op[ 
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Xfo  many  who  professed  siii^lar  piety."  But  this 
qaalm  was  soon  over,  and  he  concluded  rather  to  sus- 
pect their  religion  than  his  own  innocence,  affirming 
that "  many  with  him  were  hoth  learned  and  religious 
above  the  ordinary  size."  But  if  his  great  seal,  with- 
oat  the  parliament,  were  not  sufficient  to  create  lords, 
hia  parole  must  needs  be  far  more  unable  to  create 
learned  and  religious  men;  and  who  shall  authorize 
Ida  unlearned  judgment  to  point  them  out  ? 

He  jesses  that  ^  many  well-minded  men  were  by 
popular  preachers  urged  to  oppose  him."  But  the  op- 
position undoubtedly  proceeded  and  continues  from 
Wads  ^  wiser,  and  spirits  of  a  nobler  strain ;  those 
priest4ed  Uerodians,  with  their  blind  guides,  are  in 
fke  ditch  already ;  travelling,  as  they  thought,  to  Sion, 
hst  moored  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

He  thanks  God  **  for  his  constancy  to  the  protcstant 
idigion  both  abroad  and  at  home."  Abroad,  bis  lettiT 
lithe  pope;  at  home,  his  innovations  in  the  church, 
win  speak  his  constancy  in  religion  what  it  was,  witli- 
mt  farther  credit  to  this  vain  boast 

His  **  osing  the  assistance  of  some  papists,"  as  the 
MMe  might  be,  could  not  hurt  his  religion ;  but,  in  the 
■tiling  of  protestanism,  their  aid  was  both  unseemly 
ad  Buspicioua,  and  inferred  that  the  greatest  part  of 
fnCestants  were  against  him  and  his  obtruded  settle- 
i-'teit 

But  this  is  strange  indeed,  that  he  should  appear 
eISv  teaching  the  parliameut  what  no  mau,  till  this 
i^VM read,  thought  ever  he  had  learned,  **  that  difference 
I'rfpsnuasion  in  religious  matters  may  fall  out  where 
^-Abc  is  the  sameness  of  allegiance  and  subjection."   If 
k  tbooght  so  from  the  beginning,  wherefore  was  there 
■db  compulsion  used  to  the  puritans  of  £n<rland,  and 
Aevbolc  realm  of  Scotland,  about  conforinin&r  to  a 
■■gr?    Wherefore  no  bishop,  no  king  ?    Wherefore 
IpiKopacy  more  agreeable  to  mouarch}^  if  different 
1^  fONasions  in  religion  may  agree  in  one  duty  and  al- 
t  kgiuee.^    Thus  do  court  maxims,  like  court  minions, 
K  or  fall  as  the  king  pleases. 
Not  to  tax  him  for  want  of  elegance  as  a  courtier,  in 
[vrilbig  Oglio  for  011a  the  Spanish  word,  it  niij^ht  be 
i affirmed,  that  there  was  a  greater  medley  and  dis- 
doning  of  religions,  to  mix  papists  with  protest- 
in  a  religious  cause,  than  to  entertain  all  those 
afied  sects,  who  yet  were  all  protestants,  one  rc- 
though  many  opinions. 
Ifeither  was  it  any  '*  shame  to  protestants,"  that  he, 
l4clared  papist,  if  his  own  letter  to  the  pope,  not  yet 
I,  belie  him  not,  found  so  few  protestants  of 
^   J  religion,  as  enforced  him  to  call  in  both  the  counsel 
?N  the  aid  of  papists  to  help  establish  protcstancy, 
:  ^m  were  led  on,  not  '*  by  the  sense  of  their  allegi- 
hut  by  the  hope  of  his  apostacy  to  Rome,  from 
idng  to  warring;   his  own  voluntary  and   first 


V 


His  bearicening  to  evil  counsellors,  charged  upon 
io  often  by  the  parliament,  he  puts  off  as  "  a  de- 
oT  those  men,  who  were  so  eager  to  give  him  better 
•^  That  *•  those  men  "  were  the  parliament,  and 
he  ought  to  hare  used  the  counsel  of  none  but 


those,  as  a  king,  is  already  known.  What  their  civility 
laid  upon  evil  counsellors,  he  himself  most  commonly 
owned ;  but  tlic  event  of  those  evil  counsels,  **  the  enor- 
mities, the  confusions,  the  miseries,"  he  transfers  from 
the  guilt  of  his  own  civil  broils  to  the  just  resistance 
made  by  parliament;  and  imputes  what  miscarriages 
of  his  they  could  not  yet  remove  for  his  opposing,  as 
if  they  were  some  new  misdemeanours  of  their  briut^- 
ing  in,  and  not  the  inveterate  diseases  of  his  own  bad 
government;  which,  witli  a  disease  as  bad,  he  falls 
again  to  magnify  and  commend :  and  may  all  those 
who  would  be  governed  by  his  "  retractions  and  con- 
cessions," rather  than  by  laws  of  parliament,  admire 
his  self-encomiums,  and  be  flattered  with  that  "crown 
of  patience,"  to  which  he  cunningly  exhorted  them, 
that  his  monarchical  foot  might  have  the  setting  it  upon 
their  heads ! 

That  trust  which  tlie  parliament  faithfully  discharged 
in  the  asserting  of  our  liberties,  he  calls  "another  arti- 
fice to  withdraw  the  people  from  him  to  their  designs." 
What  piece  of  justice  could  they  have  demanded  for 
the  people,  which  the  jealousy  of  a  king  might  not 
have  miscalled  a  design  to  disparage  his  government, 
and  to  ingratiate  themselves  ?  To  be  more  just,  reli- 
gious, wise,  or  magnanimous  than  the  common  sort, 
stirs  up  in  a  tyrant  both  fear  and  envy ;  and  straight 
he  cries  out  popularity,  which,  in  his  account,  is  little 
less  than  treason.  The  sum  is,  they  thought  to  limit 
or  take  away  the  romora  of  his  negative  voice,  which, 
like  to  tliat  little  pest  at  sea,  took  upon  it  to  arrest  and 
stop  the  commonwealth  steering  under  full  sail  to  a 
refonnation :  they  thought  to  share  with  him  in  tlie 
militia,  both  or  either  of  which  he  could  not  possibly  hold 
without  consent  of  the  people,  and  not  be  absolutely  a 
tyrant.  He  j)rofesses  "  to  desire  no  other  liberty  than 
what  he  envies  not  his  subjects  according  to  law;" 
yet  fought  with  might  and  main  against  his  subjects, 
to  have  a  sole  power  over  them  in  his  hand,  both 
against  and  beyond  law.  As  for  the  philosophical 
liberty  which  in  vain  he  talks  of,  we  may  conclude 
him  very  ill  trained  up  in  those  free  notions,  who  to 
civil  liberty  was  so  injurious. 

He  calls  the  conscience  "  God's  sovereignty ;"  why, 
then,  doth  he  C(mtest  with  God  about  that  supreme 
title?  whv  (lid  he  lav  restraints,  and  force  enlarge- 
ments,  upon  our  consciences  in  things  for  which  we 
were  to  answer  (iod  only  and  the  church.'*  God  bids 
us  *'  be  subject  lor  conscience  sake;"  that  is,  as  to  a 
magistrate,  and  in  the  laws ;  not  usuq)ing  over  spi- 
ritual things,  as  Lucifer  heyond  his  sphere.  And  the 
same  precept  l)i(ls  him  likewise,  for  conscience  sake, 
be  subject  to  the  parliament,  both  his  natural  and  his 
legal  su})eriour. 

Finally,  having  laid  the  fault  of  these  commotions 
not  upon  his  own  misgovern ment,  but  upon  the  "  am- 
bition of  others,  the  necessity  of  some  men's  fortune, 
and  tliirst  after  novelty,"  he  bodes  himself  "  much 
honour  and  reputation,  that,  like  the  sun,  shall  rise 
and  re<  over  himself  to  such  a  splendour,  as  owls,  bats, 
and  such  fatal  birds  shall  be  unable  to  bear."  Poets« 
indeed,  used  to  vapour  much  after  this  manner.     But 
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to  bad  kingfs,  who,  without  cause,  expect  future  glory 
from  their  actions,  it  happens,  as  to  bad  poets,  who  sit 
and  starre  themselFCs  with  a  delusive  hope  to  win  im- 
mortality by  their  bad  lines.  For  thoug^h  men  oug^ht 
not  to  '*  speak  e?il  of  dignities"  which  are  just,  yet 
nothing-  hinders  us  to  speak  e?i],  as  often  as  it  is  the 
truth,  of  those  who  in  their  dignities  do  evil.  Thus  did 
our  Saviour  himself,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Stephen  the 
Martyr.  And  those  black  veils  of  bis  own  misdeeds  he 
might  be  sure  would  ever  keep  '*  his  face  from  shining,*' 
till  he  could  **  refute  evil  speaking  with  well  doing," 
which  grace  he  seems  here  to  pray  for ;  and  his  prayer 
doubtless  as  it  was  prayed,  so  it  was  heard.  But  even 
bis  prayer  is  so  ambitious  of  prerogtitivc,  that  it  dares 
ask  away  the  prerogative  of  Christ  himself,  **  To  be- 
come the  headstone  of  the  comer." 


XVI.  Upon  the  Ordinance  against  the  Common-Pr  ayer 

Booh, 

What  to  think  of  liturgies,  both  the  seuse  of  Scnp- 
ture,  and  apostolical  practice,  would  have  taught  him 
better,  than  his  human  reasonings  and  conjectures : 
nevertheless,  what  weight  they  have,  let  us  consider. 
If  it  ^'  be  no  news  to  have  all  innovations  ushered  in 
with  the  name  of  reformation,"  sure  it  is  less  news  to 
have  all  reformation  censured  and  opposed  under  the 
name  of  innovation,  by  those  who,  being  exalted  in 
high  place  above  their  merit,  fear  all  change,  though 
of  things  never  so  ill  or  so  uni\'isely  settled.  So  hardly 
can  the  dotage  of  those  tliat  dwell  upon  antiquity  allow 
present  times  any  share  of  godliness  or  wisdom. 

The  removing  of  liturgy  he  traduces  to  be  done  only 
as  a  **  tiling  plausible  to  the  people;"  whose  rejection 
of  it  he  likens,  with  small  reverence,  to  the  crucifying  uf 
our  Saviour;  next,  that  it  was  done  ''  tu  please  those 
men  who  gloried  in  their  extemporary  vein,"  meaning 
the  ministers.  For  whom  it  will  be  best  to  answer, 
as  was  answered  for  the  man  bom  blind,  "  They  arc 
of  age,  let  them  speak  for  themselves ;"  not  how  they 
came  blind,  but  whether  it  were  liturgy  that  held  ihcm 
tongue-tied. 

"  For  the  matter  conuined  in  that  book,"  we  need 
no  better  witness  than  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  who  to 
the  Cornish  rebels  confesses  it  was  no  other  than  the 
old  mass-book  done  into  English,  all  hut  some  few 
words  that  were  expunged.  And  by  this  arnrunient, 
which  King  Edward  so  promptly  had  to  use  ajiifainst 
that  irreli«»-ious  rabble,  we  may  he  assured  it  was  the 
carnal  fear  of  those  divines  and  politicians  that  modelKd 
the  liturgy  no  farther  off  from  the  old  mass,  lest  by  too 
great  an  alteration  they  should  incense  the  people,  and 
be  destitute  of  the  same  shifts  to  fly  to,  which  they  had 
taught  the  young  king. 

"  For  the  manner  of  using  set  forms,  there  is  no 
doubt  hut  that,  wholesome"  matter  and  good  de>ires 
rightly  conceived  in  the  heart,  wholesome  words  will 

•   Ilif  promisr  ot  the  Spirit's  ^>t5i4mr,  lure  alludtKl  In,  was  cxtfAOali 


follow  of  themselves.  Neither  can  wmj  tnie  C 
find  a  reason  why  liturgy  should  be  at  aU  adn 
prescription  not  imposed  or  practised  by  the 
founders  of  the  church,  who  alone  had  that  aul 
without  whose  precept  or  example,  bow  constai 
priest  puts  on  his  gown  and  surplice,  so  con 
doth  his  prayer  put  on  a  servile  joke  of  liturgy 
is  evident,  that  they  *'  who  use  no  set  fonui  of  p 
have  words  from  Uieir  affections ;  while  othen 
seek  affections  fit  and  proportionable  to  a  certai 
of  prepared  words ;  which  as  they  are  not  rigc 
forbid  to  any  man's  private  infirmity,  so  to  in 
and  confine  by  force,  into  a  pinfold  of  set  words 
two  most  unimprisonable  things,  our  prayers,  ai 
divine  spirit  of  utterance  that  moves  them,  b  a  tj 
that  would  have  longer  hands  than  those  gian 
threatened  bondage  to  heaven.  What  we  roaj 
the  same  form  of  words  is  not  so  much  the  quest 
whether  liturgy  may  be  forced  as  he  forced  it 
tme  that  we  "  pray  to  the  same  God ;"  must  we, 
fore,  always  use  the  same  words  ?  Let  us  then  i 
one  word,  because  we  pray  to  one  God.  ^  We ; 
the  same  tmths,"  but  the  liturgy  comprehends 
truths :  **  we  read  the  same  Scriptures,"  but  nevi 
that  all  those  sacred  expressions,  all  benefit  and 
Scripture,  as  to  public  prayer,  should  be  denied 
cept  what  was  barrelled  up  in  a  common-prayc 
with  many  mixtures  of  their  own,  and,  which  is 
without  salt.  But  suppose  them  savory  words  a 
mixed,  suppose  them  manna  itself,  yet,  if  they  s 
hoarded  up  and  enjoined  us,  while  God  every  m 
rains  down  new  expressions  into  our  hearts ;  im 
being  fit  to  use,  they  will  be  found,  like  reserved  i 
rather  to  breed  worms  and  stink.  "  We  have  th 
duties  upon  us,  and  feekthe  same  wants;"  yet 
ways  the  same,  nor  at  all  times  alike  ;  but  with 
of  circumstances,  which  ask  variety  of  words :  v 
God  hath  given  us  plenty  ;  not  to  use  so  co| 
upon  all  other  occasions,  and  so  niggardly 
alone  in  our  devotions.  As  if  Christians  were 
a  worse  famine  of  words  fit  for  prayer,  than 
food  at  the  siege  of  Jemsalem,  when  perhaps  the 
being  to  remove  the  shewbread,  as  was  accus 
were  compelled  every  sabbath  day,  for  want  o 
loaves,  to  bring  again  still  the  same.  If  the  "' 
Prayer"  had  been  the  "  warrant  or  the  pattern 
liturgies,"  as  is  here  affirmed,  why  was  neilb 
prayer,  nor  any  other  set  form,  ever  after  use< 
much  as  mentioned  by  the  apostles,  much  les 
mended  to  our  use?  Whv  was  their  care  wanti; 
thing  so  useful  to  the  church  ?  s<}  full  of  dant 
contention  to  be  left  undone  by  them  to  othei 
penning,  of  whose  authority  we  could  not  be 
tain?  Why  was  this  forgotten  by  them,  who 
that  thev  have  revealed  to  us  the  whole  cou 
God  ?  who,  as  he  left  our  affections  to  be  gu 
his  sanctif\-ing  spirit,  so  did  he  likewi!>e  our  v 
be  put  into  us  without  our  premeditation;*  n 
those  cautious  w  ords  to  be  used  before  gentiles 
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niti,  but  much  more  those  filial  words,  of  which  we 
ktfe  to  fraqoent  use  in  oar  access  with  freedom  of 
ipeecb  to  the  throne  of  grace.  Which  to  lay  aside  for 
Mber  ontward  dictates  of  men,  were  to  injure  him  and 
\k  perfect  gift,  who  it  the  spirit,  and  the  giver  of  our 
abilitv  to  pra j ;  at  if  his  ministration  were  incomplete, 
lad  that  to  whom  he  gave  afiectiuns,  he  did  not  also 
aArd  utterance  to  make  his  gift  of  prajer  a  perfect 
gift;  to  them  especially,  whose  office  in  the  church  is 
to  pray  publicly. 

And  althouifh  the  gif^  were  only  natural,  yet  Tolun- 
torj  prayers  are  less  subject  to  formal  and  superficial 
tCBpen  than  set  forms :  for  in  those,  at  least  for  words 
ad  Batter,  he  who  prays  must  consult  first  with  his 
keait,  which  in  likelihood  may  stir  up  his  affections ; 
i^  these,  having  both  words  and  matter  ready  made  to 
Ui  lips,  which  is  enough  to  make  up  the  outward  act 
•f  pnver,  his  affections  grow  lazy,  and  c^me  not  up 
»ilv  at  the  call  of  words  not  their  own ;  the  prayer 
ihi  having  less  intercourse  and  sympathy  with  a  heart 
therein  it  was  not  conceived,  saves  itself  the  labour  of 
•long  a  journey  downward,  and  flying  up  in  haste 
■  the  specious  wings  of  formality,  if  it  fall  not  back 
ifUB  headlong,  instead  of  a  prayer  which  was  expected, 
fMeatt  God  with  a  set  of  stale  and  empty  words. 

No  doubt  but  '*  ostentation  and  formality  '*  may  taint 

Aebest  duties ;  we  are  not  therefore  to  leave  duties  for 

M  daties,  and  to  turn  prayer  into  a  kind  of  lurry. 

;  (knot  unpremeditated  babblings  be  rebuked  and  re- 

j  ttiined  in  whom  we  find  they  are,  but  the  Spirit  of 

I  U  Bost  be  forbidden  in  all  men  ?    But  it  is  the  cus- 

iMof  bad  men  and  hypocrites,  to  take  advantage  at 

ielesst  abuse  of  good  things,  that  under  that  covert 

^  may  remove  the  goodness  of  those  things,  rather 

4n  the  abuse.     And  bow  unknowingly,  how  weakly 

*the  u<iug  of  set  forms  attributed  here  to  **  constancy," 

bif  it  were  constancy  in  the  cuckoo  to  be  always  in 

he  same  liturgy. 

Much  less  can  it  be  lawful  that  an  Englished  mass- 
ook,  mmposed,  for  ought  we  know,  by  men  neither 
iamed,  nor  godly,  should  justle  out,  or  at  any  time  de- 
rive us  the  exercise  of  that  heavenly  gift,  which  God 
y  special  pn»misc  pours  out  daily  upon  his  church, 
ttc  is  to  say,  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Whereof  to  help 
tosc  many  infirmities,  which  he  reckons  up,  "  rude- 
esft,  impertinency,  flatness,*'  and  the  like,  wc  have  a 
medy  of  God*s  finding  out,  which  is  not  liturj^fv,  but 
u  omo  free  Spirit.  Though  we  know  not  what  to  pray 
I  we  oo$;ht,  yet  he  with  sii^hs  unutterable  by  any 
rwdas.  moch  less  by  a  stinted  liturgy,  dwelling  in  us 
nke»  intercession  for  us,  according  to  the  mind  and 
iD  of  God,  both  in  private  and  in  the  performance  of 
U  eccloiastical  duties.  For  it  is  his  {iromise  also, 
lat  where  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  his 
mme  shall  agree  to  ask  him  any  thing,  it  shall  bo 
Tamed;  for  he  is  there  in  the  midst  of  them.  If  then 
•cicnt  churches,  to  remedy  the  infirmities  of  prayer, 
If  rather  the  infections  of  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies, 
■efieeting  that  ordained  and  promised  help  of  the 
S^fviu  betook  them  almost  four  hundred  years  after 
Christ  to  liturgy,  (their  own  invention,)  we  are  not  to 


imitate  them ;  nor  to  distrust  God  in  the  removal  of 
that  truant  help  to  our  devotion,  which  by  him  never 
was  appointed.  And  what  is  said  of  liturgy,  is  said 
also  of  directory,  if  it  be  imposed  :  although  to  forbid 
the  service-book  there  be  much  more  reason,  as  being 
of  itself  superstitious,  offensive,  and  indeed,  though 
Englished,  yet  still  the  mass-book  ;  and  public  places 
ought  to  be  provided  of  such  as  need  not  the  help  of 
liturgies  or  directories  continually,  but  are  supported 
with  ministerial  gifls  answerable  to  their  calling. 

I^Astly,  that  the  common-prayer  book  was  rejected 
because  it  **  prayed  so  oft  for  him,"  he  had  no  reason 
to  object :  for  what  large  and  laborious  prayers  were 
made  for  him  in  the  pulpits,  if  he  never  heard,  it  is 
doubtful  they  were  never  heard  in  heaven.  We  might 
now  have  expected,  that  his  own  following  prayer 
should  add  much  credit  to  set  forms ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary we  find  the  satne  imperfections  in  it,  as  in  most 
before,  which  he  lays  here  upon  extemporal.  Nor  doth 
he  ask  of  God  to  be  directed  whether  liturgies  be  law- 
ful, but  presumes,  and  in  a  manner  would  persuade 
him,  that  they  he  so;  praying,  **  that  the  church  and 
he  may  never  want  them."  *  What  could  be  prayed 
worse  extempore  ?  unless  he  mean  by  wanting,  that 
they  may  never  need  them. 


XVII.    Of  (he  differences  in  ptrint  of  Church^Govem- 

tnent. 

The  government  of  church  by  bishops  hath  been  so 
fully  proved  from  the  Scriptures  to  he  vicious  and  usurp- 
ed, that  whether  out  of  piety  or  policy  maintained,  it 
is  not  much  material ;  for  piety  grounded  upon  errour 
can  no  more  justify  King  Charles,  than  it  did  Queen 
Mary,  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man.  This  however 
must  not  be  let  pass  without  a  serious  observation ;  God 
having  so  disposed  the  author  in  this  chapter  as  to 
confess  and  discover  more  of  mystery  and  combination 
between  tyranny  and  false  religion,  than  from  any 
other  hand  would  have  been  credible.  Here  we  may 
see  the  very  dark  roots  of  them  both  turned  up,  and 
how  they  twine  and  interweave  one  another  in  the 
earth,  though  above  ground  shooting  up  in  two  several 
branches.  We  may  have  learnt  both  from  sacred  his- 
tory and  times  of  reformation,  that  the  kings  of  this 
world  have  both  ever  hated  and  instinctively  feared 
the  church  of  God.  Whether  it  be  for  that  their  doc- 
trine seems  much  to  favour  two  things  to  them  so 
dreadful,  liberty  and  equality;  or  because  they  are  the 
children  <»f  that  kingdom,  which,  as  ancient  prophecies 
have  foretold,  shall  in  the  end  break  to  pieces  and  dis- 
solve all  their  great  power  and  dominion.  And  those 
kings  and  potentates  who  have  strove  most  to  rid  them- 
selves of  this  fear,  by  cutting  off  or  suppressing  the 
true  church,  have  drawn  upon  themselves  the  occasion 
of  their  own  ruin,  while  they  thought  with  most  policy 
to  j)revent  it.  Thus  Pharaoh,  when  once  he  began  to 
fear  and  wax  jealous  of  the  Israelites,  lest  they  should 
multiply  and  fight  against  him,  and  that  his  fear  stirred 
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bim  up  to  afflict  and  keep  them  under,  as  the  only  re- 
medy of  what  he  feared,  soon  found  that  the  ctU  which 
hefore  slept,  came  suddenly  upon  him,  by  the  prepos- 
terous way  he  took  to  preFent*  it    Passings  by  ex- 
amples between,  and  not  shutting  wilfully  our  eyes, 
we  may  see  the  like  story  broug'ht  to  pass  in  our  own 
land.    This  kingf,  more  than  any  before  him,  except 
perhaps  his  father,  from  his  first  entrance  to  the  crown, 
harbouring'  in  his  mind  a  strange  fear  and  suspicion  of 
men  most  religious,  and  their  doctrine,  which  in  his 
own  language  he  here  acknowledges,  terming  it  **  the 
seditious  cxorbiuncy"  of  ministers'  tongues,  and  doubt- 
ing **  lest  they,"  as  he  not  christianly  expresses  it, 
'^  should  with  the  keys  of  hea?en  let  out  peace  and 
loyalty  from  the  people's  hearts ;"  though  they  never 
preached  or  attempted  aught  tliat  might  justly  raise  in 
him  such  thoughts,f  he  could  not  rest,  or  think  himself 
secure,  so  long  as  they  remained  in  any  of  his  three 
kingdoms  unrooted  out     But  outwardly  professing 
the  same  religion  with  them,  he  could  not  presently 
use  violence  as  Pharaoh  did,  and  that  course  had  with 
others  before  but  ill  succeeded.     He  chooses  therefore 
a  more  mystical  way,  a  newer  method  of  autichristian 
fraud,  to  the  church  more  dangerous ;  and  like  to  Ba- 
lak  the  son  of  Zippor,  against  a  nation  of  prophets 
thinks  it  best  to  hire  other  esteemed  prophets,  and  to 
undermine  and  wear  out  the  true  church  by  a  false 
ecclesiastical  policy.    To  this  drifl  be  found  the  go- 
Tcmment  of  bishops  most  scr^'iceable ;  an  order  in  the 
church,  as  by  men  first  corrupted,  so  mutually  corrupt- 
ing them  who  receive  it,  both  in  judgment  and  man- 
nera.    He,  by  conferring  bishoprics  and  great  livings 
on  whom  be  thought  most  pliant  to  his  will,  against 
the  known  canons  and  universal  practice  of  the  ancient 
church,  whereby  those  elections  were  the  people's  right, 
sought,  as  he  confesses,  to  have  "  greatest  influence 
upon  churchmen."     They  on  the  other  side  finding 
themselves  in  a  high  dignity,  neither  founded  by  Scrip- 
ture, nor  allowed  by  reformation,  nor  supported  by  any 
spiritual  gif\  or  grace  of  their  own,  knew  it  their  best 
course    to    have  dependence  only   upon    bim  :    and 
wrought  his  fancy  by  degrees  to  that  degenerate  and 
unkingly  persuasion  of**  No  bishop,  no  king."    When 
as  on  the  contrary  all  prelates  in  tlieir  own  subtle  sense 
are  of  another  mind ;  according  to  that  of  Pius  the 
fourth  remembered  in  the  history  of  Trent,^  that  bisliops 
then  grow  to  be  most  vigorous  and  potent,  when  princes 
happen  to  be  most  weak  and  impotent.     Thus  when 
both  interest  of  tyranny  and  episcopacy  were  incorpo- 
rate into  each  other,  the  king,  wh(»se  principal  safety 
and  establishment  consisted  in  the  righteous  execution 
of  his  civil  power,  and  not  in  bishops  and  their  wicked 
counsels,  fatally  driven  on,  set  himself  to  the  extirpating 
of  those  men  whose  doctrine  and  desire  of  church-dis- 
cipline he  so  feared  would  be  the  undoing  of  bis  mon- 
archy.    And  because  no  temporal  law  could  touch 
the  innocence  of  their  lives,  he  begins  with  the  perse- 
cution of  their  consciences,  laying  scandals  before 
them ;  and  makes  that  the  argument  to  inflict  his  un- 
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just  penalties  both  on  their  bodies  and 
war  against  the  church,  if  he  hath  sped  lo, 
haughty  monarchs  whom  God  heretofore  hath 
ed  to  the  like  enterprise,  we  ought  to  look 
praises  and  thanksgiving  to  the  author  of  our 
ance,  to  whom  victory  and  power,  majesty,  boo* 
dominion  belongs  for  ever. 

In  the  mean  while,  from  his  own  words  we  i 
ceive  easily,  that  the  special  motives  which  ht 
endear  and  deprave  his  judgment  to  the  favour 
utmost  defending  of  episcopacy,  are  such  as 
represent  them  :  and  how  unwillingly,  and  wi 
mental  reservation,  he  condescended  against  his 
to  remove  it  out  of  the  peers*  house,  hath  been 
already.  The  reasons,  which  he  affirms  wro 
much  upon  his  judgment,  shall  be  so  far  answ 
they  be  urged. 

Scripture  he  reports,  but  distinctly  produce 
and  next  the  '*  constant  practice  of  all  christian  d 
till  of  late  years  tumult,  faction,  pride,  and  c< 
ness,  invented  new  models  under  the  title  of 
goveniment."  Could  any  papist  have  spoke 
scandalously  against  all  reformation  ?  Well  i 
parliament  and  best-affected  people  not  now  be  I 
at  his  calumnies  and  reproaches,  since  he  bin 
in  the  same  bundle  with  all  other  the  reformed  cl 
who  also  may  now  further  see,  besides  their  on 
experience,  what  a  cordial  and  well-meaning 
they  had  of  him  abroad,  and  how  true  to  the  pr 
cause. 

As  for  histories  to  prove  bishops,  the  Bibl 
mean  not  to  run  into  errours,  vanities,  and  nn 
ties,  must  be  our  only  history.  Which  informs 
the  apostles  were  not  properly  bishops ;  ne 
bishops  were  not  successors  of  apostles,  in  the  I 
of  apostleship :  and  that  if  they  were  apostl 
could  not  be  precisely  bishops ;  if  bishops,  tbt 
not  be  apostles ;  this  being  universal,  extrao 
and  immediate  from  God  ;  that  being  an  ordinar 
and  particular  charge,  the  continual  inspectioi 
certain  flock.  And  although  an  ignorance  am 
tion  of  the  ancient  churches  afterward,  may 
much  reason  and  charity  be  supposed  as  sui 
point  of  prelaty,  as  in  other  manifest  comipti' 
that  *'  no  example  since  the  first  age  for  15( 
can  be  priHluccdof  any  settled  church,  where 
many  ministers  and  congregations,  which  had  n 
bishops  above  them  ;"  the  ecclesiastical  story,  t 
he  appeals  for  want  of  Scripture,  proves  clearh 
false  and  overconfident  assertion.  Sozomeni 
above  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  in  his  seventl 
relates  fn)m  his  own  knowledge,  that  in  the  cl 
of  Cyprus  and  Arabia  (places  near  to  Jerusalt 
with  the  first  frequented  by  apostles)  they  bad 
in  every  village ;  and  what  could  those  be  m€ 
presbyters.'*  The  like  he  tells  of  other  nations:  a 
e])isco{)al  cliurehcs  in  those  days  did  not  condom 
I  add,  that  many  western  churches,  eminent  ft 
faith  and  good  works,  and  settled  above  four  fa 
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BUI  ago  in  France,  in  Piemout  and  Bohemia,  hare 
ich  tanghi  and  practised  the  same  doctrine,  and  not 
liaitted  of  episcopacy  amongf  them.  And  if  we  may 
eliere  what  the  papists  themselfes  have  written  of 
Mse  churches,  which  they  call  Waldenses,  I  find  it 
I  a  book  written  almost  four  hundred  years  since,  and 
it  forth  in  the  Bohemian  history,  that  those  churches 
I  Piemont  *  have  held  the  same  doctrine  and  goFtrn- 
Knt,  since  the  time  that  Constantine  with  his  mischieT- 
«  donations  poisoned  Sylvester  and  the  whole  church. 
)tkn  affirm  they  have  so  continued  there  since  the 
(parties ;  and  Theodonis  Belvederensis  in  his  relation 
if  thftm  confesseth,  that  those  heresies,  as  he  names 
hoi,  were  from  the  first  times  of  Christianity  in  that 
ilace.  For  the  rest  I  refer  me  to  that  famous  testimony 
if  Jerome,  who  upon  that  rery  place  which  he  cites 
Mre,t  the  epistle  to  Titus,  declares  openly  that  bishop 
ad  presbyter  were  one  and  the  same  thing,  till  by  the 
■ligation  of  Satan,  partialities  grew  up  in  tlie  church, 
ad  that  bishops  rather  by  custom  than  any  ordainment 
if  Christ,  were  ezaked  abo?e  presbyters ;  whose  inter- 
pRUtion  we  trust  shall  be  received  before  this  intricate 
idf  tattkd  here  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  I  know 
Mt  whom  their  successors,  far  beyond  court-element, 
■i  as  far  beneath  true  edification.  These  are  his 
*  fur  grounds  both  from  scripture-canons  and  ecclesi- 
Mieal  enmples ;"  how  nndivine-like  written,  and  how 
ka  worldly  gospeller  that  understands  nothingof  these 
Mtcn,  posterity  no  doubt  will  be  able  to  judge ;  and 
lO  bat  little  regard  what  he  calls  apostolical,  who  in  his 
iMer  to  the  pope  calls  apostolical  the  Roman  reli^^ion. 
Kar  let  him  think  to  plead,  that  therefore,  **  it  was 
M  policy  of  state,"  or  obstinacy  in  him  which  upheld 
fimpacy,  because  the  injuries  and  losses  which  he 
■Ktioed  by  so  doing  were  to  him  *'  more  considerable 
iiB  q>iscopacy  itself;"  for  all  this  might  Pharaoh 
kve  had  to  say  in  his  excuse  of  detaining  the  Israel- 
ifeiithat  his  own  and  his  kingdom^s  safety,  so  much 
■diapered  by  his  denial,  was  to  him  more  dear  than 
d  dicir  building  labours  could  be  wortli  to  Egypt. 
Bit  whom  God  hardens,  them  also  he  blinds. 
He  endeaTours  to  make  good  episcopacy  not  only 
n**  religion,  but  from  the  nature  of  all  civil  goveni- 
*»,  where  parity  breeds  confusion  and  faction." 
M olfaction  and  confusion,  to  take  no  other  than  his 
*««tiinony,  where  hath  more  been  ever  bred  than 
f^imparity  of  his  own  monarchical  government? 
■  VBicb  tomake  at  this  time  longer  dispute,  and  from 
M  cwutitutions  and  human  conceits  to  debate  and 
^*j«»lbc  convenience  of  divine  ordinations,  is  neither 
■■■»  nor  sobriety :  and  to  confound  Mosaic  priest- 
BwwitliCTang^lic  presbytery  against  express  institu- 
7^*  ttfar  from  warrantable.  As  little  to  pur])ose 
"™*eiboiild  stand  polling  the  reformed  churches, 
f    T/^^'^y  equalize  in  number  "  those  of  his  three 

•  ^5/**'"^^  whom  so  lately  the  far  greater  part, 
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Neither  may  we  count  it  the  language  or  religiou  of 
a  protestant,  so  to  vilify  the  best  reformed  churches  (for 
none  of  them  but  Lutherans  retain  bishops)  as  to  fear 
more  the  scandalizing  of  papists,  because  more  numer- 
ous, than  of  our  protestant  brethren,  because  a  handful. 
It  will  not  be  worth  the  while  to  say  what  *'  schisma- 
tics or  heretics"  have  had  no  bishops:  yet,  lest  he 
should  be  taken  for  a  great  reader,  he  who  prompted 
him,  if  he  were  a  doctor,  might  have  remembered  the 
forementioned  place  in  Sozomenus ;  which  affirms,  that 
besides  the  Cyprians  and  Arabians,  who  were  counted 
orthodoxal,  the  Novations  also,  and  Montanists  in 
Phrygia,  had  no  other  bishops  than  such  as  were  in 
every  village :  and  what  presbyter  hath  a  narrower 
diocese  ?  As  for  the  Aerians  we  know  of  no  heretical 
opinion  justly  fathered  upon  them,  but  that  they  held 
bishops  and  presbyters  to  be  the  same.  Which  he  in 
this  place  not  obscurely  seems  to  hold  a  heresy  in  all 
the  reformed  churches;  with  whom  why  the  church  of 
England  desired  conformity,  he  can  find  no  reason, 
with  all  his  *'  charity,  but  the  coming  in  of  the  Scots' 
army;"  such  a  high  esteem  he  had  of  the  Eng- 
lish! 

He  tempts  the  clergy  to  return  back  again  to  bishops, 
from  the  fear  of"  tenuity  and  contempt,"  and  the  as- 
surance of  better  *'  thriving  under  the  favour  of  princes;" 
against  which  temptations  if  the  clergy  cannot  arm 
themselves  with  their  own  spiritual  armour,  they  are 
indeed  as  "  poor  a  carcass"  as  be  terms  them. 

Of  secular  honours  and  great  revenues  added  to  the 
dignity  of  prelates,  since  the  subject  of  that  question  is 
now  removed,  we  need  not  spend  time :  but  this  per- 
haps will  never  be  unseasonable  to  bear  in  mind  out  of 
Chrysostom,  that  when  ministers  came  to  have  lands, 
houses,  farms,  coaches,  horses,  and  the  like  lumber,  then 
religion  brought  forth  riches  in  the  church,  and  tlio 
daughter  devoured  the  mother. 

But  if  his  judgment  in  episcopacy  may  be  judged  by 
the  goodly  choice  he  made  of  bishops,  we  need  not 
much  amuse  ourselves  with  the  consideration  of  those 
evils,  which  by  his  foretelling,  will  "necessarily  follow" 
their  pulling  down,  until  he  prove  that  the  apostles, 
having  no  certain  diocese  or  appointed  place  of  resi- 
dence, were  proj)erly  **  bishops  over  those  presbyters 
whom  they  ordained,  or  churches  they  planted  :" 
wherein  ofttimes  their  labours  were  both  joint  and 
promiscuous  :  or  that  the  apostolic  power  must  "  neces- 
sarily descend  to  bishops,  the  use  and  end'*  of  either 
function  being  so  different.  And  how  the  church  hath 
flourished  under  episcopacy,  let  the  multitude  of  their 
ancient  and  gross  errours  testify,  and  the  words  of 
some  learnedest  and  most  zealous  bishops  among  them ; 
Nazianzen  in  a  devout  passion,  wishing  prelaty  had 
never  been  ;  Bazil  terming  them  the  slaves  of  slaves ; 
Saint  Martin,  the  enemies  of  saints,  and  confessing  that 
after  he  was  made  a  bishop,  he  found  much  of  that 
grace  decay  in  him  which  he  had  before. 

Concerning  his  "  Coronation  oath,"  what  it  was,  and 
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how  far  it  bound  him,  already  hath  been  spoken.  This 
we  may  take  for  certain,  that  he  was  never  sworn  to 
his  own  particular  conscience  and  reason,  but  to  our 
conditions  as  a  free  people,  which  required  him  to  g'ive 
us  such  laws  as  ourselves  should*  choose.  This  the 
Scots  could  brin^  him  to,  and  would  not  be  baffled  with 
the  pretence  of  a  coronation-oath,  after  that  episcopacy 
had  for  many  years  been  settled  there.  Which  con- 
cession of  his  to  them,  and  not  to  us,  he  seeks  here  to 
put  off  with  evasions  that  are  ridiculous.  And  to  omit 
no  shifts,  he  alleges  that  the  presbyterian  manners  gfave 
him  no  cncouraf^cmeut  to  like  tlieir  modes  of  govern- 
ment If  that  were  so,  yet  certainly  those  men  are  in 
most  likelihood  nearer  to  amendment,  who  seek  a 
stricter  church-discipline  than  that  of  episcopacy,  under 
which  the  most  of  them  learned  their  manners.  If  es- 
timation were  to  be  made  of  God's  law  by  their  man- 
ners, wlio,  leaving  Egypt,  received  it  in  the  wilderness, 
it  could  reap  from  such  an  inference  as  this  nothing 
but  rejection  and  disesteeni. 

For  the  prayer  wherewith  he  closes,  it  had  been  good 
some  safe  liturgy,  which  he  so  commends,  had  rather 
been  in  his  way ;  it  would  perhaps  in  some  measure 
have  performed  the  end  for  which  they  say  liturgy  was 
first  invented  ;  and  have  hindered  him  both  here,  and 
at  other  times,  from  turning  his  notorious  errours  into 
his  prayers. 


XVIII.  Upon  ihe  Uxhridge  Treaty,  ^c. 

"  If  the  way  of  treaties  be  looked  upon"  in  general, 
*'  as  retiring^'  from  bestial  force  to  human  reason,  his 
first  aphorism  here  is  in  part  deceived.  For  men  may 
treat  like  beasts  as  well  as  fight.  If  some  fighting 
were  not  manlike,  then  cither  fortitude  were  no  virtue, 
or  no  fortitude  in  fighting :  And  as  politicians  ofttimcs 
through  dilatory  purposes  and  emulations  handle  the 
matter,  there  hath  been  no  where  found  more  bestial- 
ity than  in  treating;  which  bath  no  more  commenda- 
tions in  it,  tlian  from  fighting  to  come  to  undermining, 
from  violence  to  craft ;  and  when  they  can  no  longer 
do  as  lions,  to  do  as  foxes. 

The  sincerest  end  of  treating  after  war  once  pro- 
claimed is,  cither  to  part  with  more,  or  to  demand  less, 
than  was  at  first  fought  for,  rather  than  to  hazard  mure 
lives,  or  worse  mischiefs.  What  the  parliament  in  that 
point  were  willing  to  have  done,  when  first  after  the 
war  begun,  they  petitioned  him  at  Colebrook  to  vouch- 
safe a  treaty,  is  not  unknown.  For  after  he  had  taken 
God  to  witness  of  his  continual  readiness  to  treat,  or  to 
offer  treaties  to  the  avoiding  of  bloodshed,  had  named 
Windsor  tlie  place  of  treaty,  and  passed  his  royal  word 
not  to  advance  further,  till  commissioners  by  such  a 
time  were  speeded  towards  him  ;  taking  the  advantage 
of  a  thick  mist,  which  fell  that  evening,  weather  that 
soon  invited  him  to  a  design  no  less  treacherous  and 
obscure ;  he  follows  at  the  heels  of  those  messengers 
of  peace  with  a  train  of  covert  war;  and  with  a  bloody 

*  Th«  second  edition  has  shall  choose. 


surprise  fklls  on  our  secure  forces,  which  lay  quiiteruif 
at  Brentford  in  the  thoughts  and  expectation  of  t 
treaty.  And  although  in  them  who  make  a  tnde  rf 
war,  and  against  a  natural  enemy,  such  an  onset  nigk 
in  the  rigour  of  martial  f  law  have  been  excused,  while 
arms  were  not  yet  by  agreement  suspended ;  yet  bj  a 
king,  who  seemed  so  heartily  to  accept  of  treating  wiA 
his  subjects,  and  professes  here,  '*he  never  waatal 
either  desire  or  disposition  to  it,  professes  to  have 
greater  confidence  in  his  reason  than  in  bis  sword,  ail 
as  a  Christian  to  seek  peace  and  ensue  it,"  such  \Aotitf 
and  deceitful  advantages  would  have  been  forbant 
one  day  at  least,  if  not  much  longer ;  in  whom  ibot 
had  not  been  a  thirst  rather  than  a  detestation  of  cifi 
war  and  blood,  and  a  desire  to  subdue  rather  tbaali 
treat. 

In  the  midst  of  a  second  treaty  not  long  afW,8oai|ht 
by  the  parliament,  and  after  much  ado  obtained 
him  at  Oxford,  what  subtle  and  unpcaceabledesigial 
then  had  in  chace,  his  own  letters  discovered : 
attempts  of  treacherous  hostility  successful  and 
ccssful  he  made  against  Bristol,  Scarboroufi|^h,  and  i 
places,  the  proceedings  of  that  treaty  will  soon  psti 
in  mind ;  and  how  he  was  so  far  from  granting 
reason  after  so  much  of  blood,  that  he  denied 
grant  what  before  he  had  offered ;  making  no  otheri 
of  treaties  pretending  peace,  than  to  gain  advi 
that  might  enable  him  to  continue  war :  What 
then  if  '*  he  thought  it  no  diminution  of  himself^*' 
as  he  saw  his  time,  '*  to  be  importunate  for 
when  he  sought  them  only  as  by  the  upshot  S] 
"  to  get  opportunities  ?"  And  once  to  a  most  chmI  j 
pose,  if  we  remember  May  1643.     And  that! 
of  peace  from  Oxford,  whose  secret  message  soli 
mission,  had  it  been  effected,  would  have  dromei^ 
innocence  of  our  treating,  in  the  blood  of  a 
massacre.     Nay,  when  treaties   from  the 
souiifht  out  him,  no  less  than  seven  times,  (ofk 
to  testify  the  willingness  of  their  obedience, 
oft  for  the  majesty  of  a  parliament  to  court  tMi 
jection,)  he,  in  the  confidence  of  his  own 
of  our  divisions,  returned  us  nothing  back  but 
or  delays,  to  their  most  necessary  demands;  anil 
at  lowest,  kept  up  still  and  sustained  his  all 
mished  hopes  with  the  hourly  expectation  of 
up  himself  the  higher,  by  the  greater  he^ 
sat  promising  himself  of  our  sudden  ruin  Chnii^i 
sension. 

But  he  infers,  as  if  the  parliament  wmild  baift 
pelled  him  to  part  with  something  of '*hb 
king.''    What  honour  could  he  have,  or  call  hii 
not  only  with  the  offence  or  disturbance,  bnl 
bondage  and  destruction  of  three  nations?  vl 
though  he  be  careless  and  improvident,  yet  the  | 
ment,  by  our  laws  and  freedom,  ought  to  jiid| 
use  prevention  ;  our  laws  else  were  bnt  cobwd 
And  what  were  all  his  most  rightful  homNii8,k 
people's  gift,  and  the  investment  of  that  Mi 
jesty,  and  honour,  which  for  the  public  good,  r 
otherwise,  redounds  from  a  whole  nation  latsoi 
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So  far  IB  any  lionour  from  being  his  to  a  coni- 
isebief  and  calamitj.  Yet  still  he  talks  on  equal 
rith  the  grand  representative  of  that  people,  for 
sake  be  was  a  king ;  as  if  the  general  welfare 
\  sobserFient  rights  were  of  equal  moment  or 
nation.  His  aim  indeed  hath  e?er  been  to  mag- 
d  exalt  his  borrowed  rights  and  prerogatives 
he  parliament  and  kingdom,  of  whom  he  holds 
Bat  when  a  king  sets  himself  to  bandy  against 
best  court  and  residence  of  all  his  regal  power, 
ly  in  the  single  person  of  a  man,  fights  against 
n  majesty  and  kingship,  and  then  indeed  sets 
t  band  to  his  own  deposing, 
e  treaty  at  Uxbridge,"  he  saith,  "  gave  the  fair- 
es  of  a  happy  composure;"  fairest  indeed,  if  his 
lions  to  bribe  our  commissioners  with  the  pro- 
' security,  rewards,  and  places,  were  fair:  what 
opes  it  gave,  no  man  can  tell.  There  being  but 
lain  beads  whereon  to  be  treated  ;  Ireland,  epis- 
,  and  the  mDitia ;  the  first  was  anticipated  and 
lied  by  a  peace  at  any  rate  to  be  hastened 
le  Irish  rebels,  ere  the  treaty  could  begin,  that 
bt  pretend  his  word  and  honour  passed  against 
pecious  and  popular  arg^uments  "  (he  calls  them 
er)  which  the  parliament  would  urge  upon  him 
continuance  of  that  just  war.  Episcopacy  he 
t  queen  be  confident  he  will  never  quit :  which 
I  as  by  what  patronage  it  stood  :  and  the  sword 
•Ives  to  clutch  as  fast,  as  if  God  with  his  own 
id  put  it  into  his.  This  was  the  "  moderation 
lie  brought;"  this  was  ''as  far  as  reason,  ho- 
onscience,"  and  the  queen,  who  was  his  regent 
these,  "  would  give  him  leave."  Lastly,  "  for 
ore,"  instead  of  happy,  how  miserable  it  was 
kely  to  have  been,  wise  men  could  then  judge ; 
be  English,  during  treaty,  were  called  rebels; 
ib,  good  and  catholic  subjects ;  and  the  parlia- 
teforchand,  though  for  fashion's  sake  called  a 
ttent,  jet  by  a  Jesuitical  sleight  not  acknow- 
,  though  called  so ;  but  privately  in  the  council 
enrolled  no  parli«iment :  that  if  accommodation 
icceeded,  upon  what  terms  soever,  such  a  devilish 
was  prepared,  that  the  king  in  his  own  esteem 
)«n  absohed  from  all  performance,  as  having 
«1  with  rebels  and  no  parliament ;  and  they,  on 
*hcT  side,  instead  of  an  expected  happiness,  had 
'Vrousfht  under  the  hatchet.  Then  no  doubt  **  war 
«»^e(i,"  that  massacre  and  t^Tanny  might  begin. 
« jealousies,  however  raised,  let  all  men  see  whe- 
r  they  be  diminished  or  allayed,  by  the  letters  of 
1  own  cabinet  opened.  And  yet  the  breach  of  this 
**y  ii  laid  all  upon  the  parliament  and  their  com- 
'**°*^  with  odious  names  of  "  pertinacy,  hatred  of 
*^i  ^tion,  and  covetousness,"  nay,  his  own  brat 
'•P^nution"  w  laid  to  their  charge ;  notwitlistanding 
■■we professed  resolution  to  continue  both  the  order, 
I'^^^'^fe,  and  authority  of  prelates,  as  a  truth  of 

***«>'•  were  most  to  blame  in  the  unsuccessful- 
^^«at  treatv,"  his  appeal  is  to  God's  decision ; 
'^^tebcveiy  excusable  at  that  tribunal.     But  if 


ever  man  gloried  in  an  unflexible  stiffness,  he  came  not 
behind  any;  and  that  grand  maxim,  always  to  put 
something  into  his  treaties,  which  might  give  colour 
to  refuse  all  that  was  in  other  things  granted,  and  to 
make  them  signify  nothing,  was  his  own  principal 
maxim  and  particular  instructions  to  his  commission- 
ers. Yet  all,  by  his  own  verdict,  must  be  construed 
reason  in  the  king,  and  depraved  temper  in  the  parlia- 
ment. 

That  the  "  highest  tide  of  success,"  with  these  princi- 
ples and  designs,  ''  set  him  not  above  a  treaty,"  no 
great  wonder.  And  yet  if  that  be  spoken  to  his 
praise,  the  parliament  therein  surpassed  him ;  who, 
when  he  was  their  vanquished  and  their  captive,  his 
forces  utterly  broken  and  disbanded,  yet  offered  him 
three  several  times  no  worse  proposals  or  demands, 
than  when  he  stood  fair  to  be  their  conqueror.  But 
that  imprudent  surmise  that  his  lowest  ebb  could  not 
set  him  *'  below  a  fight,"  was  a  presumption  that  ruined 
him. 

He  presaged  the  future  *'  unsuccessfulness  of  trea- 
ties, by  the  unwillingness  of  some  men  to  treat;"  and 
could  not  see  what  was  present,  that  their  unwilling- 
ness had  good  cause  to  proceed  from  the  continual  ex- 
perience of  his  own  obstinacy  and  breach  of  word. 

His  prayer  therefore  of  forgiveness  to  the  guilty  of 
*'  that  treaty's  breaking,"  he  had  good  reason  to  say 
heartily  over,  as  including  no  man  in  that  g^ilt  sooner 
than  himself. 

As  for  that  protestation  following  in  his  prayer, 
<*  how  oh  have  I  entreated  for  peace,  but  when  I  speak 
thereof  they  make  them  ready  to  war  ;"  unless  he 
thought  himself  still  in  that  perfidious  mist  between 
Colebrook  and  Hounslow,  and  thought  that  mist  could 
hide  him  from  the  eye  of  Heaven  as  well  as  of  man, 
after  such  a  bloody  recompence  given  to  our  first  offers 
of  peace,  how  could  this  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  with- 
out horrours  of  conscience  be  uttered  ? 


XIX.   Upon  the  various  events  of  the  War. 

It  is  no  new  or  unwonted  thing,  for  bad  men  to  claim 
as  much  part  in  God  as  his  best  servants;  to  usurp 
and  imitate  their  words,  and  appropriate  to  themselves 
those  properties,  which  belong  only  to  the  good  and 
rigliteous.  This  not  only  in  Scripture  is  familiarly  to 
be  found,  but  here  also  in  this  chapter  of  Apocrypha. 
He  tells  us  much,  why  "  it  pleased  God  "  to  send  him 
victory  or  loss,  (although  what  in  so  doing  was  the  in- 
tent of  God,  he  might  be  much  mistaken  as  to  his  own 
particular,)  but  we  are  yet  to  learn  what  real  good  use 
he  made  thereof  in  his  practice. 

Those  numbers,  which  he  grew  to  "  from  small  be- 
ginnings," were  not  such  as  out  of  love  came  to  pro- 
tect him,  for  none  approved  his  actions  as  a  king,  ex- 
cept courtiers  and  prelates,  but  were  such  as  fled  to  be 
protected  by  him  from  the  fear  of  that  reformation 
which  the  pravity  of  their  lives  would  not  bear.  Such 
a  snowball  he  might  easily  gather  by  rolling  through 
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tliose  cold  and  dark  proTinees  of  i^iorance  and  lewd- 
ness, where  on  a  sadden  he  became  so  numerous.  He 
imputes  that  to  God's  **  protection,*'  which,  to  them 
who  persist  in  a  bad  canse,  is  either  his  long-sufierinsf 
or  his  hardening ;  and  that  to  wholesome  ^  chastise- 
ment," which  were  the  gradual  beginnings  of  a  severe 
punishment.  For  if  neither  God  nor  nature  put  civil 
power  in  the  hands  of  anj  whom8oeyer,but.to  a  lawful 
end,  and  commands  our  obedience  to  the  authority  of 
law  only,  not  to  the  tyrannical  force  of  any  person ; 
and  if  the  laws  of  our  land  have  placed  the  sword  in 
no  man's  single  hand,  so  much  as  to  unsheath  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  much  less  upon  the  native  people ; 
but  have  placed  it  in  that  elective  body  of  the  parlia- 
ment, to  whom  the  making,  repealing,  judging,  and 
interpreting  of  law  itself  was  also  committed,  as  was 
fittest,  so  long  as  we  intended  to  be  a  free  nation,  and 
not  the  slaves  of  one  man's  will ;  then  was  the  king 
himself  disobedient  and  rebellious  to  that  law  by  which 
he  reigned :  and  by  authority  of  parliament  to  raise 
arms  against  him  in  defence  of  law  and  liberty,  we  do 
not  only  think,  but  believe  and  know,  was  justifiable 
both  **  by  the  word  of  God,  the  laws  of  the  laud,  and 
all  lawful  oaths ;"  and  they  who  sided  with  him,  fought 
against  all  these. 

The  same  allegations,  which  he  uses  for  himself  and 
hb  party,  may  as  well  fit  any  tyrant  in  the  world :  for 
let  the  parliament  be  called  a  faction  when  the  king 
pleases,  and  that  no  law  must  be  made  or  changed, 
either  civil  or  religious,  because  no  law  will  content 
all  sides,  then  must  be  made  or  changed  no  law  at  all, 
but  what  a  tyrant,  be  he  protestant  or  papist,  thinks  fit. 
Wliich  t3rrannous  assertion  forced  upon  us  by  the 
sword,  be  who  fights  against,  and  dies  fighting,  if  his 
other  sins  outweigh  not,  dies  a  martyr  undoubtedly  both 
of  the  faith  and  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  I  hold  it 
not  as  the  opinion,  but  as  the  full  belief  and  persuasion, 
of  far  holier  and  wiser  men  than  parasitic  preachers  : 
who,  without  their  dinner-doctrine,  know  that  neither 
king,  law,  civil  oaths,  or  religion,  was  ever  established 
without  the  parliament :  and  their  power  is  the  same 
to  abrogate  as  to  establish  :  neither  is  any  thing  to  be 
thought  established,  which  that  house  declares  to  be 
abolished.  Where  the  parliament  sits,  there  insepar- 
ably sits  the  king,  there  the  laws,  there  our  oaths,  and 
whatsoever  can  be  civil  in  religion.  They  who  fought 
for  the  parliament,  in  the  truest  sense,  fought  for  all 
t!:ese ;  who  fought  for  the  king  divided  from  his  par- 
liament, fought  for  the  shadow  of  a  king  against  all 
these ;  and  for  things  that  were  not,  as  if  they  were 
established.  It  were  a  thing  monstrously  absurd  and 
contradictory,  to  give  the  parliament  a  legislative 
power,  and  then  to  upbraid  them  for  transgressing  old 
establishments. 

But  the  king  and  his  party  having  lost  in  this  quar- 
rel their  heaven  upon  earth,  begin  to  make  great  reck- 
oning of  eternal  life,  and  at  an  easy  rate  in  forma 
pauperis  canonize  one  another  into  heaven  ;  he  them 
in  his  book,  they  him  in  the  portraiture  before  his  bouk : 

•  llrar  whiit  description  an  hi>toriMi  of  that  party  five*  of  ih<ise  on  tl»e 
royal  side :  "  Ncv«r  hwd  any  good  uttdertakinit  so  majiy  iinworth\  Htt^nd- 
aota,  such  horrid  blat|>bcnicra  and  wicked  wrctdies,  as  otirs  hatli  i>^  ;  I 


but  as  was  said  before,  stage-woik  will  BOt  do  il 
less  the  *'  justness  of  their  emote,"  whcreiD  ok 
quently  they  died  in  a  brutish  fieroenew*  widi 
and  other  damning  words  in  their  moaths ;  as  i 
had  been  all  ^  the  only  oaths"  they  fought  for ; 
undoubtedly  sent  them  foil  safl  on  another  Toya{ 
to  heaven.  In  the  mean  while  they  to  wImn 
gave  victory,  never  brought  to  the  king  at  Oxfi 
state  of  their  consciences,  that  he  should  preaom 
out  confession,  more  than  a  pope  presumes, 
abroad  what  *'  conflicts  and  accnsationa,"  men 
he  never  spoke  with,  have  '*  in  their  own  thoi 
We  never  read  of  any  English  king  but  one  tli 
a  confessor,  and  his  name  was  Edward ;  yet 
passed  his  skill  to  know  thoughts,  as  this  kini; 
upon  him.  But  they  who  will  not  stick  to  i 
men's  inward  consciences,  which  they  can  neitJ 
nor  know,  much  less  will  care  to  sluider  outwi 
tions,  which  they  pretend  to  see,  though  with 
never  so  vitiated. 

To  judge  of  *'  his  condition  conquered,"  a 
manner  of  ^'  dying"  on  that  side,  by  the  sobi 
that  chose  it,  would  be  bis  small  advantage :  it 
most  notorious,  that  they  who  were  hottest  in  his 
the  most  of  them  were  men  oftener  drunk,  than  I 
good  will  sober,  and  very  many  of  them  so  fonj 
so  died.* 

And  that  the  conscience  of  any  man  ahonli 
suspicious,  or  be  now  convicted  by  any  pretem 
the  parliament,  which  are  now  proved  false  am 
tended,  there  can  be  no  just  cause.  For  neid 
they  ever  pretend  to  establish  his  throne  witln 
liberty  and  religion,  nor  religion  without  the  i 
God,  nor  to  judge  of  laws  by  their  being  estal 
but  to  establish  them  by  their  being  good  and  net 

He  tells  the  world  "  he  often  prayed,  that  all 
side  might  be  as  faithful  to  God  and  their  own 
as  to  him."  But  kings,  above  all  other  men,  1 
their  hands  not  to  pray  only,  but  to  do.  To  ma 
prayer  effectual,  he  should  have  governed  as  ' 
prayed.  To  pray  and  not  to  govern,  is  for  a 
and  not  a  kinnr.  'fill  then  he  might  be  well  a 
they  were  more  faithful  to  their  lust  and  rapio 
to  him. 

In  the  wonted  predication  of  his  own  virtues  i 
on  to  tell  us,  that  to  "  conquer  he  never  desir 
only  to  restore  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  p 
It  had  been  happy  then  he  had  known  at  last, 
force  to  restore  laws  abrogated  by  the  le$nslati 
liament,  is  to  conquer  absolutely  both  them  a 
itself.  And  for  our  liberties  none  ever  oppressc 
more,  both  in  peace  and  war;  first  like  aniastoi 
arbitrary  power,  next  as  an  enemy  by  hostile  ir 

And  if  his  best  friends  feared  him,  and  "  he  1 
in  tlie  temptation  of  an  absolute  conquest," 
not  only  pious  but  friendly  in  the  parliamen 
to  fear  him  and  resist  him  ;  since  their  not  vieldj 
the  only  means  to  keep  him  out  of  that  tem 
wherein  he  doubted  his  own  strengfth. 

qiiak«  to  think,  mu4  h  more  to  !>pt-Kk,  what  mine  can  have  h»ald 
ot  their  Ill's  ;  but  to  discover  them  i^  ii<»t  nty  present  bcsiUTM.** 

Spm/itjH*  Diftuft  of  King  Ckmries  J 
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to  be  ^gnQtjin  this  war  of  no- 
ise, liiit  of  coniiniiiiig  the  power  of  some  men ;" 
ifl  abmg  be  signifies  tbe  parliament,  whom  to 
ittled  by  an  act  be  eoonts  to  be  his  onlj  guilti- 
So  weD  be  knew,  that  to  continue  a  parliament, 
raise  a  war  against  himself;  what  were  his  ao- 
len,  and  bis  gOTcmment  the  while  ?  For  ncTer 
beard  in  all  onr  story,  that  parliaments  made 
tbeir  kings,  but  on  their  tyrants ;  whose  modesty 
atitnde  was  more  wanting  to  the  parliament, 
eixs  to  any  of  snch  kings, 
t  be  yielded  was  his  fear;  what  he  denied  was 
linacy.  Had  he  yielded  more,  fear  might  per- 
baTe  saTcd  him ;  had  he  granted  less,  his  ob- 
bad  perhapa  the  sooner  delivered  us. 
leTiew  the  occasions  of  this  war,"  will  be  to 
erer  too  late,  who  would  he  warned  by  his  ex- 
from  the  like  evils:  but  to  wish  only  a  happy 
ion,  will  never  expiate  the  fault  of  his  unhappy 
ings.  It  is  true,  on  our  side  the  sins  of  our  lives 
dom  fbaght  against  us :  but  on  their  side,  be- 
lose,  tbe  grand  sin  of  their  cause. 
'  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  he  desires  here  most 
wably,  and  indeed  sacrilegiously,  that  we  should 
iect  to  bim,  though  not  further,  yet  as  far  as  all 
lay  be  subject  to  God ;  to  whom  this  expression 
DO  precedency  ?  He  who  desires  from  men  as 
tbedience  and  subjection,  as  we  may  all  pay  to 
esiies  not  less  than  to  be  a  God :  a  sacrilege  far 
than  meddling  with  the  bishops*  lands,  as  he 
tiL 

vayer  is  a  good  prayer  and  a  glorious ;  but  glo- 
I  not  good,  if  it  know  not  that  a  little  leaven 
tbe  whole  lump.     It  should  have  purged  out 
en  of  untruth,  in  telling  God  that  the  blood  of 
ects  by  him  shed,  was  in  his  just  aud  necessary 
Vet  this  is  remarkable ;  God  hath  here  so 
bis  prayer,  that  as  his  own  lips  acquitted  the 
ent,  not  long  before  his  death ,  of  all  tbe  blood 
this  war,  so  now  his  prayer  unwittingly  draws 
himself.     For  God  imputes  not  to  any  man  the 
e  spills  in  a  just  cause;  and  no  man  ever  beg- 
not  imputing  of  that,  which  he  in  his  justice 
ot  impute :  so  that  now,  whether  purposely  or 
e,  he  hath  confessed  both  to  God  and  man  the 
liiltiness  of  all  this  war  to  lie  upon  his  own 


LX.  Upcn  the  Reformation  of  the  Times. 

•  chapter  cannot  punctually  be  answered  with- 
re  repetitions  than  now  can  be  excusable  :  which 
I  have  already  been  more  humoured  than  was 
L  As  it  presents  us  with  nothing  new,  so  with 
eptions  against  reformation  pitifully  old,  and 
i  with  continual  using ;  not  only  in  his  book, 
tbe  words  and  writings  of  every  papist  and 
king.  On  the  scene  he  thrusts  out  first  an  an- 
te of  bugbears,  novelty  and  perturbation ;  that 
looks  and  noise  of  those  two  may  as  long  as 


possible  drive  off  all  endeavours  of  a  reformation. 
Thus  sought  pope  Adrian,  by  representing  the  like  vain 
terroura,  to  divert  and  dissipate  the  zeal  of  those  re- 
forming princes  of  tbe  age  before  in  Germany.  And 
if  we  credit  Latimer's  sermons,  our  papists  here  in 
England  pleaded  the  same  dangers  and  inconveni- 
encies  against  that  which  was  reformed  by  Edward  the 
Sixth.  Whereas  if  those  fears  bad  been  available, 
Christianity  itself  had  never  been  received.  Which 
Cbrist  foretold  us  would  not  be  admitted,  without  the 
censure  of  novelty,  and  many  great  commotions. 
These  therefore  are  not  to  deter  us. 

He  grants  reformation  to  be  ''a  good  work,"  and 
confesses  "  what  the  indulgence  of  times  and  corrup- 
tion of  manners  might  have  depraved."  So  did  the 
forementioned  pope,  and  our  grandsire  papists  in  this 
realm.  Yet  all  of  them  agree  in  one  song  with  this 
here,  that ''  they  are  sorry  to  see  so  little  regard  had  to 
laws  established,  and  the  religion  settled." 

"  Popular  compliance,  dissolution  of  all  order  and 
government  in  the  church,  schisms,  opinions,  undecen- 
cies,  confusions,  sacrilegious  invasions,  contempt  of  the 
clergy  and  their  liturgy,  diminution  of  princes ;"  all 
these  complaints  are  to  be  read  in  the  messages  and 
speeches  almost  of  every  legate  from  the  pope  to  those 
states  and  cities  which  began  reformation.  From 
whence  he  either  learned  the  same  pretences,  or  had 
them  naturally  in  him  from  the  same  spirit  Neither 
was  there  ever  so  sincere  a  reformation  that  bath 
escaped  these  clamours. 

He  offered  a  '*  synod  or  convocation  rightly  chosen." 
So  offered  all  those  popish  kings  heretofore ;  a  course 
the  most  unsatisfactory,  as  matters  have  been  long  car- 
ried, and  foimd  by  experience  in  the  church  liable  to 
the  greatest  fraud  aud  packing ;  no  solution,  or  redress 
of  evil,  but  an  increase  rather;  detested  therefore  by 
Nazianzen,  and  some  other  of  the  fathers.  And  let  it 
be  produced,  what  good  hath  been  done  by  synods  from 
the  first  times  of  reformation. 

Not  to  justify  what  enormities  the  vulgar  may  com- 
mit in  the  rudeness  of  their  zeal,  we  need  but  only  in- 
stance how  he  bemoans  "  the  pulling  down  of  crosses" 
and  other  superstitious  monuments,  as  the  effect  "  of  a 
popular  and  deceitful  reformation."  How  little  this 
savours  of  a  protestant,  is  too  easily  perceived. 

What  he  charges  in  defect  of  "piety,  charity,  and 
morality,"  hath  been  also  charged  by  papists  upon  the 
best  reformed  churches ;  not  as  if  they  the  accusers  were 
not  tenfold  more  to  be  accused,  but  out  of  their  malig- 
nity to  all  endeavour  of  amendment;  as  we  know  who 
accused  to  God  the  sincerity  of  Job;  an  accusation  of 
all  others  the  most  easy,  when  as  there  lives  not  any 
mortal  man  so  excellent,  who  in  these  things  is  not 
always  deficient.  But  the  infirmities  of  tbe  best  men, 
and  tbe  scandals  of  mixed  hypocrites  in  all  times  of 
reforming,  whose  bold  intrusion  covets  to  be  ever  seen 
in  things  most  sacred,  as  they  are  most  specious,  can 
lay  no  just  blemish  upon  tbe  integrity  of  others,  much 
less  upon  the  purpose  of  reformation  itself.  Neither 
can  the  evil  doings  of  some  be  the  excuse  of  our  de- 
laying or  deserting  that  duty  to  the  church,  which  for 
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no  respect  of  times  or  camsl  policies  can  be  at  any 
time  unseasonable. 

-He  tells  with  gpreat  shew  of  piety  what  kind  of  per- 
sons public  reformers  ought  to  be,  and  what  they  oug'ht 
to  do.  It  is  strange  that  in  above  twenty  years,  the 
church  growing  still  worse  and  worse  under  him,  he 
could  neither  be  as  he  bids  others  be,  nor  do  as  he 
pretends  here  so  u ell  to  know;  nay,  which  is  worst  of 
all,  after  the  greatest  part  of  his  reign  spent  in  neither 
knowing  nor  doing  aught  toward  a  reformation  either 
in  church  or  state,  should  spend  the  residue  in  hinder- 
ing those  by  a  seven  years  war,  whom  it  concerned, 
with  his  consent  or  without  it,  to  do  their  parts  in  that 
great  performance. 

It  is  true,  that  the  *'  method  of  reforming"  may  well 
subsist  without  "  perturbation  of  the  state ; "  but  that 
it  falls  out  otherwise  for  the  most  part,  is  the  plain  text 
of  Scripture.  And  if  by  his  own  rule  he  had  allowed 
us  to  **  fear  God  first,"  and  the  king  in  due  order,  our 
allegiance  might  have  still  followed  our  religion  in  a 
fit  subordination.  But  if  Christ's  kingdom  be  taken 
for  the  true  discipline  of  the  church,  and  by  "  his  king- 
dom "  be  meant  the  violence  he  used  against  it,  and  to 
uphold  an  antichristian  hierarchy,  then  sure  enoufj^h  it 
is,  that  Christ's  kingdom  could  not  be  set  up  without 
pulling  down  his :  and  they  were  best  Christians  who 
were  least  subject  to  him.  '*  Christ's  government," 
out  of  question  meaning  it  prelatical,  he  thought  would 
confirm  his :  and  this  wa^  that  which  overthrew  it 

He  professes  **  to  own  his  kingdom  from  Christ,  and 
to  desire  to  rule  for  his  glory,  and  the  church's  good." 
The  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  profess  ev«'ry  where 
as  much  ;  and  both  by  his  practice  and  all  his  reason- 
ings, all  his  enmity  against  the  true  church  we  see 
hath  been  the  same  with  theirs,  since  the  time  that  in 
his  letter  to  the  pope  he  assured  them  both  of  his  full 
compliance.  "  But  evil  beginnings  never  bring  forth 
good  conclusions:"  they  are  bis  own  words,  and  he 
ratified  them  by  his  own  ending.  To  the  pope  he  en- 
gaged himself  to  hazard  life  and  estate  for  the  Roman 
religion,  whetlier  in  compliment  he  did  it,  or  in  earnest ; 
and  God,  who  stood  nearer  than  he  for  complimenting 
minded,  writ  down  those  words;  that  according  to  bis 
resolution,  so  it  should  come  to  pass.  He  pravs  against 
"  his  hypocrisy  and  pharisaical  washings,"  a  pravcr  to 
him  most  pertinent,  but  chokes  it  straii^ht  with  otlior 
words,  which  pray  him  deeper  into  his  old  errours  and 
delusions. 


XXI.   Upon  hif  Letters  taken  and  divulged. 

The  king's  letters  taken  at  the  battle  of  Nascby, 
being  of  greatest  importance  to  let  the  people  see  what 
faith  there  was  in  all  liis  promises  and  solemn  protesta- 
tions, were  transmitti-d  to  public  view  by  special  order 
of  the  parliament.  They  discovered  his  good  affection 
to  papists  and  Irish  rebels,  the  strict*  intelligence  he 
held,  the  pernicious  and  dishonourable  peace  he  made 

*  The  Mcond  editioo  has  the  old  word  straight. 


with  them,  not  solicited,  but 
all  invocations  that  were  holy  he  had  in  pi 
They  revealed  his  endeavours  to  bring  in  ( 
Irish,  French,  Dutch,  Lorrainer^  and  oui 
the  Danes  upon  us,  besides  bis  subtletiei 
rious  arts  in  treating ;  to  sum  up  all,  they 
governed  by  a  woman.  All  which,  thou; 
vehemently  before,  and  from  good  groui 
yet  by  him  and  his  adherents  peremptorily 
by  the  opening  of  that  cabinet  visible  to  a 
his  own  hand. 

The  parliament  therefore,  to  clear  them 
persing  him  without  cause,  and  that  the  ] 
no  longer  be  abused  and  cajoled,  as  the 
falsities  and  court  impudence,  in  matter 
concernment ;  to  let  them  know  on  wha 
duty  stood,  and  the  kingdom's  peace, 
most  expedient  and  necessaiy,  that  those  1 
be  made  public.  This  the  king  aflirms 
done  without  *'  honour  and  civility;"  wo 
they  contain  not  in  them,  as  in  the  lai 
courtier  most  commonly  they  do  not,  more 
and  reality,  than  compliment,  ceremony,  co 
and  dissembling,  enter  not  I  suppose  fun 
ear  into  any  wise  man's  consideration.  ] 
not  then  between  the  parliament,  and  ; 
enemy,  in  that  state  of  trifling,  as  to  obf>e 
perficial  vanities.  But  if  honour  and  ci 
as  they  did  of  old,  discretion,  honesty,  p 
plain  truth,  it  will  be  then  maintained  aga 
of  those  Cabalists,  that  the  parliament,  in 
thev  did  with  those  letters,  could  sufler  in 
and  civility  no  diminution.  The  reasons 
heard. 

And  that  it  is  with  none  more  famili: 
kings,  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  all  honour 
there  should  not  want  examples  good  stor 
would  permit :  in  point  of  letters,  this  one 

The  duchess  of  Burjrundy,  and  heir  of  d 
had  promised  to  her  subjects,  that  she 
otherwise  to  govern,  than  by  advice  of  the  t 
but  to  I^wis  the  French  king  bad  written 
she  had  resolved  to  commit  whollr  the  n 
her  affairs  to  four  persons,  whom  she  n 
three  estates,  not  doubting  the  sincerity  of 
word,  send  ambassadors  to  Lewis,  who  tl 
Arras  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
takiuiT  hold  of  tliis  occasion  to  set  them 
among  themselves,  questioned  their  cred« 
\*hen  they  offered  to  produce  with  their 
he  not  only  shews  them  the  private  let 
duchess,  but  gives  it  them  to  carry  home,  v 
affront  her ;  which  thev  did,  she  denvins:  it 
thev,  spreading  it  before  her  face  in  a  fu 
convicted  her  of  an  open  lie.  Which,  al 
mines  the  historian  much  blames,  as  a  de 
and  dishonourable  in  them  who  were  subj* 
at  war  with  their  princess,  yet  to  his  master 
first  divulged  those  letters,  to  the  open  shai 
young  governess,  he  imputes  no  incivilitv  * 
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;  all,  altlioiigfa  betraying  a  cerUiu  confidence  reposed 
f  tkat  letter  in  hb  rojral  lecrecj. 
With  much  more  reason  then  maj  letters  not  inter- 
ipled  only,  bat  won  in  battle  from  an  enemy,  be  made 
lUic  to  the  best  adf-antages  of  them  that  win  them, 
•  the  dftscoTeiy  of  sach  important  truth  or  falsehood. 
ras  it  not  more  dishonourable  in  himself  to  feig^  sus- 
idoos  and  jealousies,  which  wc  first  found  among 
mt  lettets,  touching  the  chastity  of  his  mother,  thereby 
■  ^ain  assistance  from  the  king  uf  Denmark,  as  in 
ndication  of  his  sister?  The  damsel  of  Burgundy 
fight  of  her  own  letter  was  soon  blank,  and  more 
fnnous  than  to  stand  outfacing;  but  this  man, 
nothing  will  conTince,  thinks  by  talking  world 
end,  to  make  good  his  integrity  and  fair  dcal- 
g^,  contnulictcd  by  his  own  hand  and  seal.  They 
bo  can  pick  nothing  out  of  them  but  phrases,  shall 
connted  bees :  they  that  discern  further  both  there 
i  here,  that  constancy  to  his  wife  is  set  in  place  be- 
ne laws  and  religion,  are  in  his  naturalities  no  better 
n  spiders. 

He  would  work  the  people  to  a  persuasion,  that  *'  if 

he  miserable,  they  cannot  be  happy."    What  should 

ider  them  ?     Were  they  all  bom  twins  of  Hippo- 

nn  with  him  and  his  fortune,  one  birth,  one  burial  ? 

were  a  nation  miserable  indeed,  not  worth  the  name 

I  a  nation,  but  a  race  of  idiots,  whose  happiness  and 

dfaie  depended  upon  one  man.     The  happiness  of  a 

consists  in  true  religion,  piety,  justice,  prudence, 

nee,  fortitude,  and  the  contempt  of  avarice  and 

■hitkni.     They  in  whomsoever  these  virtues  dwell 

■iKOtly,  need  not  kings  to  make  them  happy,  but 

Mtbe  architecta  of  their  own  happiness;  and  whether 

hthenielves  or  others  are  not  less  than  kings.    But  iu 

}m  vhich  of  these  virtues  were  to  be  found,  that  nii<rht 

tnead  to  the  niakiug  happy,  or  the  well- governing  of 

■  BQch  as  hiH  own  household,  which  was  the  most 

faauuus  and  ill-governed  in  tlie  whole  land  ? 

Bat  the  opening  of  his  letters  was  designed  by  the 

riimeDt  **  to  make   all   reconciliation    desperate." 

Alt  iIk  lives  of  so  many  good  and  faithful  men,  that 

.•dfcrihe  freedom  of  their  country,  t(i  be  so  slighted, 

*  to  be  forgott(*n  in  a  stupid  reconcilement  without 

p^  done  them  ?     What  he  fears  not  by  war  and 

i"i?l»ter,  shuuld    we    fear   to    make    desperate    by 

■!•■*»?  bis  letters?    W'hich  fact  he  would   parallel 

'*ttChanisrevealinnf  of  his  father's  nakedness:  when 

■•ikai  time  could  be  no  way  esteemed  the  Father  of 

■  CfluntTT,  hut  the  destroyer;  nor  had  he  ever  before 

•■Wttl  that  former  title. 

,  "He thanks  God  he  cannot  only  bear  this  with  pa- 
I  ^1  hot  with  charity  forgive  the  doers."  Is  not 
•■efTinwkery,  to  tliank  G(m1  for  what  he  can  do, 
■■  •ill not?  For  is  it  patience  to  impute  barbarism 
•*  nbomanity  to  the  opening  of  an  enemy's  letter, 
•**cbarity  to  clothe  them  with  curses  in  his  prayer, 
**■■  be  hath  forgiven  in  his  discourse  ?  In  which 
p>Jff,  In  ^bew  how  readily  he  can  return  good  for  > 
*'^iutbe  parliament,  and  that  if  they  take  away  his 
^  br  cui  let  them  have  his  cloak  also ;  for  the 
***w^ng  uf  his  Ictten  he  wishes  "  they  may  be 

V 


covered  with  the  cloak  of  confusion."  Which  I  sup- 
pose they  do  resign  with  much  willingness,  both  live- 
ry, badge,  and  cognizance,  to  them  who  chose  rather 
to  be  the  slaves  and  vassals  of  his  will,  than  to  stand 
against  him,  as  men  by  nature  free ;  bom  and  created 
with  a  better  title  to  their  freedom,  than  any  king  hath 
to  his  crown. 


XXII.  l^pon  his  going  to  the  Scots, 

The  king's  coming  in,  whetlier  to  the  Scots  or 
English,  deserved  no  thanks :  for  necessity  was  his 
counsellor ;  and  that  he  hated  them  both  alike,  his  ex- 
pressions everywhere  manifest.  Some  say  his  purpose 
was  to  have  come  to  London,  till  hearing  how  strictly 
it  was  proclaimed,  that  no  man  should  conceal  him,  he 
diverted  his  course.  But  that  had  been  a  frivolous  ex- 
cuse :  and  besides,  he  himself  rehearsing  the  consulta- 
tions had,  before  he  took  his  journey,  shews  us  clearly 
that  he  was  detennined  to  adventure  *'  upon  their  loy- 
alty who  first  began  his  troubles."  And  that  the  Scots 
had  notice  of  it  before,  hath  been  long  since  brought 
to  light.  What  prudence  there  could  be  in  it,  no  man 
can  imagine ;  malice  there  might  be,  by  raising  new 
jealousies  to  divide  friends.  I'or  besides  his  diffidence 
of  the  English,  it  was  no  small  dishonour  that  he  put 
upon  them,  when  rather  than  jield  himself  to  the  par- 
liament of  England,  he  yielded  to  a  hireling  army  of 
Scots  in  England,  paid  for  their  service  here,  not  in 
Scotch  coin,  but  in  English  silver;  nay,  ^rtrho  from  the 
first  beginning  of  these  troubles,  what  with  brotherly 
assistance,  and  what  with  monthly  pay,  have  defended 
their  own  liberty  and  consciences  at  our  charge.  How- 
ever, it  was  a  hazardous  and  rash  journey  taken,  **  to 
resolve  riddles  in  men's  loyalty,"  who  had  more  reason 
to  mistrust  the  riddle  of  such  a  disguised  yielding ; 
and  to  put  himself  in  their  hands  whose  loyalty  was  a 
riddle  to  him,  was  not  the  course  to  be  resolved  of  it, 
but  to  tempt  it.  What  Providence  denied  to  force,  he 
thought  it  Tni<*-ht  grant  to  fraud,  which  he  stales  Pru- 
dence ;  but  Providence  was  not  cozened  with  disguises, 
neither  outward  nor  inward. 

To  have  known  "  his  greatest  danger  in  his  supposed 
safety,  and  his  greatest  safety  in  his  supposed  danger," 
was  to  him  a  fatal  riddle  never  yet  resolved ;  wherein 
rather  to  have  employed  his  main  skill,  had  been  much 
more  to  his  preservation. 

Had  he  "  known  when  the  game  was  lost,"  it  might 
have  saved  much  contest;  but  the  way  to  give  over 
fairlV)  was  not  to  slip  (»ut  of  open  war  into  a  new  dis- 
guise. He  lays  down  his  arms,  but  not  his  wiles ;  nor 
all  his  arms ;  for  iu  obstinacy  he  comes  no  less  nruied 
than  ever  cap  a  ])e.  And  what  were  they  but  wiles, 
continually  to  nio\c  for  treaties,  and  yet  to  persist  the 
same  man,  and  to  fortify  his  mind  before-hand,  still 
purj)osing  to  grant  no  more  than  what  seemed  good  to 
that  violent  and  lawless  triumvirate  within  him,  under 
the  falsified  names  of  his  reason,  honour,  and  consci- 
ence, the  old  circulating  dance  of  his  shifts  and  evasions  ? 
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The  words  of  a  king,  as  they  are  full  of  power,  in 
the  authority  and  strength  of  law,  so  like  Samson, 
without  the  strength  of  that  Nazarite*s  lock,  they  ba?e 
uo  more  power  in  them  than  the  words  of  another  man. 

He  adores  reason  as  Domitian  did  Minerva,  and 
calls  her  the  "  Divinest  power,"  thereby  to  intimate  as 
if  at  reasoning,  as  at  his  own  weapon,  no  man  were  so 
able  as  himself.  Might  we  be  so  happy  as  to  know 
where  these  monuments  of  his  reason  may  be  seen  ;  for 
in  his  actions  and  his  writing  they  appear  as  thinly  as 
could  be  expected  from  the  meanest  parts,  bred  up  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  wa^-s  extraordinary  to  know 
something.  He  who  reads  his  talk,  would  think  he 
had  left  Oxford  not  without  mature  deliberation :  yet 
his  prayer  confesses,  that  "  he  knew  not  what  to  do.'* 
Thus  is  Tcriiied  that  Psalm;  "he  poureth  contempt 
upon  princes,  and  causeth  them  to  wander  in  the  wil- 
derness where  there  is  no  way."    Psal.  cvii. 


XXITI.  Upon  the  Scots  delivering  the  hing  to  the 

English. 

That  the  Scots  in  England  should  "  sell  their  king," 
as  he  himself  here  affirms,  and  for  a  *"*  price  so  much 
above  that,"  which  the  covetousness  of  Judas  was  con- 
tented with  to  sell  our  Saviour,  is  so  foul  an  infamy 
and  dishonour  cast  upon  them,  as  befits  none  to  vindi- 
cate but  themselves.  And  it  were  but  friendly  counsel 
to  wish  them  beware  the  son,  who  comes  among  them 
with  a  firm  belief,  that  they  sold  his  father.  The  rest 
of  this  chapter  he  sacrifices  to  the  echo  of  his  con- 
science, out-babling  creeds  and  aves :  glorying  in  his 
resolute  obstinacy,  and  as  it  were  triumphing  how 
''  evident  it  is  now,  not  tliat  evil  counsellors,'"  but  he 
himself,  hath  been  the  author  of  all  our  troubles.  Herein 
only  we  shall  disa«rrce  to  the  world's  end,  while  he, 
who  sought  so  manifestly  to  have  annihilated  all  our 
laws  and  liberties,  hath  the  confidence  to  persuade 
us,  that  he  hath  fought  and  suffered  all  this  while  in 
their  defence. 

But  he  who  neither  by  his  own  letters  and  commis- 
sions under  hand  and  seal,  nor  by  his  own  actions  held 
as  in  a  mirror  before  his  face,  will  be  convinced  to  see 
his  faults,  can  much  less  be  won  upon  by  any  force  of 
words,  neither  he,  nor  any  that  take  after  him ;  who 
in  that  respect  are  no  more  to  be  disputed  with,  than 
they  who  deny  principles.  No  question  then  but  the 
parliament  did  wisely  in  their  decree  at  last,  to  make 
no  more  addresses.  For  how  unalterable  his  will  was, 
that  would  have  been  our  lord,  how  utterly  averse 
from  the  parliament  and  reformation  during  his  con- 
finement, we  may  behold  in  this  chapter.  But  to  be 
ever  answering  fruitless  repetitions,  I  should  become 
liable  to  answer  for  the  same  myself.  He  borrows 
David's  psalms,  as  he  charges  the  assembly  of  divines 
in  bis  twentieth  discourse,  "  To  have  set  forth  old  cate- 
chisms and  confessions  of  faith  new  dressed  :"  had  lie 
borrowed  David's  heart,  it  had  been  much  the  holier 
theft.     For  such  kind  of  borrowing  as  this,  if  it  be  not 


bettered  by  the  borrower,  among  good  ai 
counted  plagiary.  However,  this  was  mo 
than  Pamela's  prayer  stolen  out  of  Sir  Phi] 


XXIV.   I'poH  the  denying  him  the  attena 

Chaplains. 

A  CHAPLAi.s  is  a  thing  so  diminutive  and 
able,  that  how  he  should  come  here  iamong 
so  great  concernment,  to  take  such  room  u] 
courses  of  a  prince,  if  it  be  not  wonderc 
smiled  at.  Certainly  by  me,  so  mean  ai 
shall  not  be  written ;  but  I  shall  huddle 
does  prayers.  The  Scripture  owns  no  su< 
such  function  in  the  church  ;  and  the  chun 
ing  them,  they  are  left,  for  aught  I  knov 
further  examining  as  the  sons  of  Sceva  tl 
with.  Bishops  or  presbyters  wc  know,  a 
we  know,  but  what  are  chaplains  ?  In  st 
they  may  be  listed  among  the  upper  scrv 
some  great  household,  and  be  admitted  tc 
place,  as  may  style  them  the  sewers,  or  tJ 
ushers  of  devotion,  where  the  master  is  too 
rich  to  say  his  own  prayers,  or  to  bless  his 
Wherefore  should  the  parliament  then  ta 
plementsof  the  court  cupboard  into  their  coi 
They  knew  them  to  have  been  the  main  c 
the  king's  elbow  ;  they  knew  the  king  to 
always  their  most  attentive  scholar  and  ii 
of  a  child  to  have  sucked  from  them  and 
work  all  his  impotent  principles  of  tyrannj( 
stition.  While  therefore  they  had  any  hop 
reclaiming,  these  sowers  of  malignant  tan 
asunder  from  him,  and  sent  to  him  such  o; 
ters  and  otiier  zealous  persons,  as  they  th 
best  able  to  instruct  him,  and  to  convert  \ 
could  religion  herself  have  done  more,  to  tl 
a  soul  ?  But  when  they  found  him  past  cu 
he  to  himself  was  grown  the  most  evil  c 
all,  they  denied  him  not  his  chaplains,  i 
were  fitting,  and  some  of  them  attended 
were  at  his  call,  to  the  very  lasL  Yet  her 
more  lamentation  for  the  want  of  his  cha 
superstitious  Micah  did  to  the  Danites,  wh 
away  his  household  priest :  "  Ye  have  take 
gods  which  I  made,  and  the  priest,  and  v 
more  ?"  And  perhaps  the  whole  story  of  \ 
square  not  unfitly  to  this  arixument :  **  No 
saith  he,  "  that  the  Lord  will  do  me  goo 
have  a  Ix^vite  to  my  priest."  Micah  had  as 
that  his  priest  should  be  Mosaical,  as  the 
that  his  should  be  apostolical ;  yet  both  ii 
touching  their  priests.  Household  and  pri 
were  not  to  be  officiated  by  priests;  for 
public  prayer  appertain  only  to  their  office, 
tofore,  Da>id,  Salomon,  and  Jehosaphat,  wfa 
touch  the  priesthood,  yet  might  pray  in  pu 
the  temple,  while  tlie  priests  themselves 
heard.     What  ailed  this  king  then,  that  \ 
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own  iDAtiiis  witboat  the  priest's  Ore  tenus  ? 
ke  he  could  not  pray  at  home,  who  can  here 
whole  pimjerbook  of  bis  own,  and  signifies 
irt  of  ibis  chapter,  almost  as  g-ood  a  mind  to 
t  himself,  as  Micab  bad  to  let  bis  son  be ! 
i  doubtless  therefore  some  other  matter  in  it, 
de  him  so  desirous  to  have  his  chaplains 
,  who  were  not  only  the  contrivers,  but  very 
truments  also  of  his  desig'ns. 
nistcTs  which  were  sent  him,  no  marrel  he 
ot ;  for  they  preached  repentance  to  him :  the 
e  hiro  easy  confession,  easy  absolution,  nay 
led  his  hands,  and  hardened  bis  heart,  by 
s^  him  in  his  wilful  ways.  To  them  be  was 
JO  these  a  Constantine ;  it  must  follow  then, 
JO  him  were  as  unwelcome  as  Elijah  was  to 
e  as  dear  and  pleasing  as  Amaziah  the  priest 
was  to  Jeroboam.  These  had  learned  well 
that  would  please ;  "  Prophesy  not  against 
r  it  is  the  king's  chapel,  the  king's  court ;" 
tau|^ht  the  king  to  say  of  those  ministers, 
parliament  had  sent,  **  Amos  hath  conspired 
e,  the  land  is  not  able  to  bear  all  his  words.'' 
ing  to  our  first  parallel,  this  king  looked  upon 
es,  '*  as  orphans  under  the  sacrilegious  eyes 
apacious  reformers :"  and  there  was  as  great 
Acrilege  between  Micab  and  his  mother,  till 
r  holy  treasure,  about  the  loss  whereof  there 
coning,  they  made  a  graven  and  a  molten 
ad  ^  a  priest  of  their  own.  To  let  go  his 
ig  about  the  ^  sound  of  prayers,  imperious, 
ptssionate,"  modes  of  his  own  devising,  we 
m^to  fall  again  upon  the  flats  and  shallows 
,7.  Wliicb  if  I  should  repeat  again,  would 
tnswers  into  Responsories,  and  beget  another 
baring  too  much  of  one  already, 
ooljl  shall  add,  that  if  the  heart,  as  he  alleges, 
uSelj  "join  with  another  man's  cxtemporal 
«v/'  because  we  know  not  so  exactly  what  they 
uv;  then  those  public  prayers  made  in  the 
>y  those  forenamed  kings,  and  by  the  apostles 
'negation,  and  by  the  ancient  Christians  for 
»Tfe  hundred  years  before  liturgies  came  in, 
h  the  people  made  in  vain, 
be  hath  acknowledged,  that  kings  heretofore 
without  chaplains,  even  publickly  in  the  temple 
1  that  every  "  private  believer  is  invested  with 
priesthood ;"  yet  like  one  that  relished  not 
"  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  the  i^ood 
Sod,"  whose  name  he  so  confidently  takes  into 
b,  he  frames  to  himself  impertinent  and  vain 
why  he  should  rather  pray  by  the  officiating 
ft  closet  chaplain.  "  Their  prayers,"  saith 
'  more  prevalent,  they  flow  from  minds  more 
Bed,  from  affections  less  distracted."  Admit 
1  which  is  not,  this  might  be  something  said 
9r  iMrajers  for  him,  but  what  avails  it  to  their 
with  him  ?  If  his  own  mind  *''  be  encumbered 
*hr  tfiairs,"  what  helps  it  his  particular  prayer, 
the  Bind  of  his  chaplain  be  not  wandering, 
■fterncw  preferment,  or  his  dinner.^    The  fer- 


vency of  one  man  in  prayer  cannot  supererogate  for 
the  coldness  of  another ;  neither  can  his  spiritual  de- 
fects in  that  duty  be  made  out,  in  the  acceptance  of 
God,  by  another  man's  abilities.  Let  him  endeavour 
to  have  more  light  in  himself,  and  not  to  walk  by  an- 
other man's  lamp,  but  to  get  oil  into  his  own.  Let  him 
cast  from  him,  as  in  a  christian  warfare,  that  secular 
encumbrance,  which  either  distracts  or  overloads  him ; 
his  load  else  will  never  be  the  less  heavy,  because  an- 
other man's  is  light.  Thus  these  pious  flourishes  and 
colours,  examined  thoroughly,  are  like  the  apples  of 
Asphaltis,  appearing  goodly  to  the  sudden  eye,  but 
look  well  upon  them,  or  at  least  but  touch  them,  and 
they  turn  into  cinders. 

In  his  prayer  he  remembers  what  **  voices  of  joy  and 
gladness"  there  were  in  his  chapel,  ^'  God's  house,"  in 
his  opinion,  between  the  singing  men  and  the  organs; 
and  this  was  ^*  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ;" 
the  vanity,  superstition,  and  misdevotion  of  which 
place,  was  a  scandal  far  and  near :  Wherein  so  many 
things  were  sung  and  prayed  in  those  songs,  which 
were  not  understood ;  and  yet  he  who  makes  a  diffi- 
culty bow  the  people  can  join  their  hearts  to  cxtem- 
poral prayers,  though  distinctly  beard  and  understood, 
makes  no  question  how  they  should  join  their  hearts 
in  unity  to  songs  not  understood. 

I  believe  that  God  is  no  more  moved  with  a  prayer 
elaborately  penned,  than  men  truly  charitable  are 
moved  with  the  penned  speech  of  a  beggar. 

Finally,  O  ye  ministers,  ye  pluralists,  whose  lips 
preserve  not  knowledge,  but  the  way  ever  open  to  your 
bellies,  read  here  what  work  he  makes  among  your 
wares,  your  gallipots,  your  balms  and  cordials,  in  print; 
and  not  only  your  sweet  sippets  in  widows' houses,  but 
tlie  huj2[^e  gobbets  wherewith  he  charges  you  to  have 
devoured  houses  and  all ;  the  "  houses  of  your  bre- 
thren, your  king,  and  your  God."  Cry  him  up  for  a 
saint  in  your  pulpits,  while  he  cries  you  down  for  athe- 
ists into  hell. 


XXV.  Upon  his  penitential  Meditations  and  Vows  at 

Holmhy. 

It  is  not  hard  for  any  man,  who  hath  a  Bible  in  his 
hands,  to  borrow  good  words  and  holy  sayings  in 
abundance ;  but  to  make  them  his  own,  is  a  work  of 
grace,  only  from  above.  Pie  borrows  here  many  peni- 
tential verses  out  of  David's  psalms.  So  did  many 
among  those  Israelites,  who  had  revolted  from  the  true 
worship  of  God,  "  invent  to  themselves  instruments  of 
music  like  David,"  and  probably  psalms  also  like  his; 
and  yet  the  prophet  Amos  complains  heavily  against 
them.  But  to  prove  how  short  this  is  of  true  repent- 
ance, I  will  recite  the  penitence  of  others,  who  have 
repented  in  words  not  borrowed,  but  tlieir  own,  and 
yet  by  the  doom  of  Scripture  itself,  arc  judged  repro- 
bates. 

"  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  My  iniquity  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear :  behold  thou  bast  driven  me  tins  day 
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from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  from  thy  face  shall  I 
be  hid. 

"  And  when  Esau  heard  the  words  of  his  father,  he 
cried  with  an  exceeding'  bitter  cry,  and  said.  Bless  me, 
even  me  also,  O  mj  father ;  yet  found  no  place  of  re- 
pentance, though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears. 
Heb.  xii. 

"And  Pharaoh  said  to  Moses,  The  Lord  is  righteous, 
T  and  my  people  are  wicked ;  I  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord  your  God,  and  against  you. 

**  And  Balaam  said.  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his. 

^'  And  8au]  said  to  Samuel,  I  have  sinned,  for  I  have 
transgressed  the  commandment  of  the  Lord ;  yet  honour 
nic  now,  I  pray  tliee,  before  the  elders  of  my  people. 

"  And  when  Ahab  heard  the  words  of  Elijah,  he  rent 
his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his  flesh,  and  fasted, 
and  lay  in  sackcloth,  and  went  softly. 

'SJehoram  also  rent  his  clothes,  and  the  people  look- 
ed, and  behold  he  had  sackcloth  upon  his  flesh  ;"  yet 
in  the  very  act  of  his  humiliation  he  could  say,  "  God 
do  so,  and  more  also  to  me,  if  the  head  of  Elislia  shall 
stand  on  him  this  day. 

"Therefore  saith  the  Lord,  They  have  not  crie<l  unto 
me  with  their  heart,  when  they  howled  upon  their  beds. 
They  return,  but  not  to  the  Alost  High.     Hosea  vii. 

"  And  Judas  said,  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  be- 
trayed innocent  blood. 

"  And  Simon  Magus  said.  Pray  ye  to  the  liord  for 
rac,  that  none  of  these  things  come  upon  me." 

All  these  took  the  pains  both  to  confess  and  to  repent 
in  their  own  words,  and  many  of  them  in  their  own 
tears,  not  in  David's.  But  transported  with  the  vain 
ostentation  of  imitating  David's  lanj^-uasfc,  not  his  life, 
observe  how  he  brings  a  curse  upon  himself  and  his 
father's  house  (God  so  disposing  it)  by  his  usurped  and 
ill-imitated  prayer,  "  T^t  thy  anger  I  beseech  thee  bo 
against  me  and  my  father's  house  ;  as  for  these  sheep, 
what  have  they  done.'"  For  if  David  indeed  sinned  in 
nun'bering  the  peojde,  of  which  fault  he  in  earnest 
made  that  confession,  and  acquitted  the  whole  people 
from  the  guilt  of  that  sin ;  tlien  doth  this  king,  using 
the  same  words,  bear  witness  against  himself  to  be  the 
guilty  person ;  and  either  in  his  soul  and  conscience 
here  acquits  the  parliament  and  the  people,  or  else 
abuses  the  words  of  David,  and  dissembles  grossly  to 
the  very  face  of  God;  which  is  apparent  in  the  next 
line;  wherein  he  accuses  even  the  church  itself  to  God, 
as  if  she  were  tlie  church's  enemy,  for  having  overcome 
his  tyranny  by  the  powerful  and  miraculous  might  of 
God's  manifest  arm :  For  to  otlier  strength,  in  the  midst 
of  our  divisions  and  disorders,  who  can  attrihut(^  our 
victories?  Thus  had  this  miserable  man  no  \>orse  ene- 
mies to  solicit  and  mature  his  own  destruction,  from 
the  hastened  sentence  of  divine  justice,  than  the  obdu- 
rate curses  which  proceeded  against  himself  out  of  his 
own  mouth. 

Hitherto  his  meditations,  now  his  vows ;  wliieh,  as 
the  vows  of  hypocrites  use  to  be,  are  most  commonly 
absurd,  and  some  wicked.  Jacob  vowed,  that  God 
should  be  his  God,  if  he  granted  him  but  what  was  ne- 


cessary to  perform  that  vow,  life  and  subs 
the  obedience  proflcred  here  is  DOthing'  so 
who  took  so  heinously  to  be  offered  nine 
tions  from  the  parliament,  capitulates  hei 
almost  in  as  many  articles. 

"  If  he  will  continue  that  light,"  or  rath 
ness  of  the  gospel,  which  is  among  his  pr 
their  luxuries,  and  make  them  gorgeous  hi 

If  he  will  "restore"  the  grievances  and 
those  obsolete  and  popish  laws,  which  th< 
without  his  consent  had  abrogated,  and  wi 
tice  to  be  executed  acconiing  to  his  sense ; 

"  If  he  will  suppress  the  many  schisms 
to  contradict  himself  in  that  which  he  h 
must  and  shall  come  to  pas.s,  and  will  remc 
tion  as  the  greatest  schism  of  all,  and  facti 
by  which  he  means  in  every  leaf  the  parlis 

If  he  will  "  restore  him  "  to  his  uegativ 
tlie  militia,  as  much  as  to  say,  to  arbitrary  p 
he  wrongfully  avers  to  be  the  "  right   of 


cessors 
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"  If  he  will  turn  the  hearts  of  his  peop 
old  cathedral  and  parochial  service  in  the  I 
their  passive  obedience  to  the  king ; 

"  If  he  will  quench"  the  army,  and  wi 
forces  from  withstanding  the  piracy  of  Ku[ 
plotted  Irish  invasion ; 

"If  he  will  bless  him  with  the  freedom" 
again  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  of  fugitive 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  deliver  the  ho 
liament  into  his  hands,  from  the  most  natu 
protection  of  the  people,  that  entrusted  tlie 
dangerous  enterprise  of  being  faithful  to 
try  against  the  rage  and  malice  of  his  tynu 
sition ; 

"If he  will  keep  him  from  that  great 
following  the  counsel  of  his  parliament,  ai 
what  they  advise  him  to;  which  in  all  rea- 
the  known  law,  and  oath  of  his  coronation, 
do,  and    not  to   call  that  sacrilege,  whiel 
through  the  continuance  of  his  own  civil  wa 
polled  him  to ;  necessity,  w  hieh   made  Da' 
shew  bread,  made   Ezekiah  take  all   the  si 
was  found  in  God's  house,  and  cut  off"  the 
overlaid  those  doors  and  ])illars,  and  gave 
chcrib ;  necessity,  which  ofttimcs  made  tli 
church  to  sell  her  sacred  utensils,  even  to  1 
nion-chalite  ; 

**  If  he  will  restore  him  to  a  capacity  of 
him  by  d'siug"  that  both  in  church  and  s 
must  needs  dishonour  and  )>ollute  his  name 

"If  he  will  bring  him  again  with  pea 
and  safety,  to  his  chief  city,"  without  rejK"! 
out  satislvini^"  for  the  blood  spilt,  only  for  a 
concessions,  >\hi(h  are  a^  good  as  nothing; 

"  If  he  will  put  again  the  sword  into  I 
puni>h  "  those  that  liave  delivered  us,  an 
tlelinquents  against  the  justice  of  parliamei 

Then,  if  it  be  po*^^i!'le  to  reeoneile  contra 
will  praise  him  by  dis'ilt  a>inj-  him.  and  s< 
disserving  hiii.. 
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''His  glory,"  iu  the  gaudy  copes  aud  painted  win- 
dows, nitres,  rocbets,  altars,  and  the  cbauntcd  service- 
book,  **  shall  be  dearer  to  him,"  than  the  establishing;^ 
kit  crown  in  righteousness,  and  the  spiritual  power  of 
it%ion. 

*  He  will  pardon  those  that  have  offended  him  in 
piticalar,"  but  there  shall  want  no  subtle  ways  to  be 
cfCB  with  them  upon  another  score  of  their  supposed 
4au€s  msrunst  the  commonwealth  ;  whereby  he  may 
at  Mice  affect  the  glory  of  a  seeming  justice,  and  de- 
iboy  them  pleasantly,  while  he  feigns  to  forgive  tbcni 
aitohb  own  particular,  and  outwardly  bewails  them. 
arc  the  conditions  of  his  treating  with  God,  to 
he  bates  nothing  of  what  he  stood  upon  with  the 
^nt :  as  if  commissions  of  array  could  deal  with 
yaalso. 

Bat  of  all  these  conditions,  as  it  is  now  evident  in  our 
qs,  God  accepted  none,  but  that  final  petition,  which 
kw  oft,  uo  doubt  but  by  the  secret  judgment  of  God, 
■portuncs  against  his  own  head ;  praying  God,  "  Tliat 
■Is  mercies  might  be  so  toward  him,  as  his  resolutions 
Mlrvth  and  peace  were  toward  his  people.*'  It  follows 
lien,  God  having  cut  him  off,  without  granting  any  of 
[fee  raercifs,  that  his  resolutions  were  as  feigned,  as 

TOWS  were  frustrate. 


Upon  the  Armtft  turprisal  of  the  King  at 
Holmhy, 

To  fi[i^c  account  to  royalists  what  was  done  with 

ir  vanqaished  king,  yielded  up  into  our  hands,  is 

to  be  expected  from  them,  whom  God  hath  made 

■I  conquerors.     And  for  brethren  to  debate  and  rip  up 

ir  falling  out  in  the  ear  of  a  common  enemy,  thereby 

him  the  judge,  or  at  least  the  well-pleased  au- 

of  their  disagreement,  is  neither  wise  nor  comely. 

To  the  king  therefore,  were  he  living,  or  to  his  party 

remaining,  as  to  this  action,  there  belongs  no  an- 

r.     Emulations,  all  men  know,  arc  incident  among 

T  men,  and  are,  if  they  exceed  not,  pardonable. 

sfime  of  the  former  army,  eminent  enough  for  their 

martial  deeds,  and  prevalent  in  the  house  of  com- 

touched  with  envy  to  be  so  far  outdone  by  a 

model  which  they  contemned,  took  advantage  of 

fR&byterian  and  independent  names,  and  the   viru- 

-Jace  of  some  ministers,  to  raise  disturbance.     Aud 

^^  war  being  then  ended,  thought  slightly  to  have 

^carded  them  who  bad  faithfully  d(»ne  the   work, 

■  Vithoat  their  due  pay,  and  the  reward  of  their  invinei- 
, -He  valour.  But  they  who  had  the  sword  yet  in  their 
'  Inds^  diMlainiog  to  be  made  the  first  objects  of  in- 

gruitude  and  oppression,  after  all  that  expense  of  their 
Uaad  for  justice,  and  the  common  liberty,  seized  u))on 
ihc  king  their  prisoner,  whom  nothing  hut  their  match- 
la*  deeds  had  brought  .^  low  as  to  surrender  up  his 

■  fcnoD :  though  he,  to  stir  up  new  discord,  chose  rather 
^  to  give  up  himself  a  captive  to  his  own  countrymen, 
{  who  k«  had  won  him.      This   in  likelihood   might 

ka«e  grown  to  some  height  of  mischief,  partly  through 
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the  strife  which  was  kindling  between  our  elder  and 
our  younger  warriors,  but  chiefly  through  the  seditious 
tongues  of  some  false  ministers,  more  zealous  against 
schisms,  than  against  their  own  simony  and  plurali- 
ties, or  watchful  of  the  common  enemy,  whose  subtile 
insinuations  had  got  so  far  in  among  them,  as  with  all 
diligence  to  blow  the  coals.  But  it  pleased  God,  not 
to  embroil  and  put  to  confusion  bis  whole  people  for 
the  pcrverseness  of  a  few.  The  growth  of  our  dissen- 
sion was  either  prevented,  or  soon  quieted  :  the  enemy 
soon  deceived  of  his  rejoicing,  and  the  king  especially 
disappointed  of  not  the  meanest  morsel  that  his  hope 
presented  him,  to  ruin  us  by  our  division.  And  being 
now  so  nigh  the  end,  we  may  the  better  be  at  leisure  to 
stay  a  while,  and  hear  him  commenting  upon  his  own 
captivity. 

He  saith  of  his  suq)risal,  that  it  was  a  *^  motion  ec- 
centric and  irregular."  What  then  ?  his  own  allusion 
from  the  celestial  bodies  puts  us  in  mind,  that  irregular 
motions  may  be  necessary  on  earth  sometimes,  as  well 
as  constantly  in  heaven.  This  is  not  always  best, 
which  is  most  regular  to  written  law.  Great  worthies 
heretofore  by  disobeying  law,  ofttimes  have  saved 
the  commonwealth ;  and  the  law  afterward  by  firm 
decree  halli  approved  that  planetary  motion,  that  un- 
blamable exorbitancy  in  them. 

He  means  no  good  to  either  independent  or  presby- 
terian,  and  yet  his  parable,  like  that  of  Balaam,  is 
overruled  to  portend  them  good,  far  beside  his  inten- 
tion. Those  twins,  that  strove  enclosed  in  the  womb 
of  Rebecca,  were  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  the  younger 
undoubtedly  gained  the  heavenly  birthright ;  the  el- 
der, though  supplanted  in  his  simile,  shall  yet  no  ques- 
tion find  a  better  portion  than  Esau  found,  and  far 
above  bis  uncircumeised  prelates. 

He  censures,  and  in  censuring  seems  to  hope  it  will 
be  an  ill  omen,  tliat  they  who  buibl  Jerusalem  divided 
their  tongues  and  hands.  But  bis  ho]ie  failed  him 
with  bis  exam])le  ;  for  that  there  were  divisions  both 
of  tongues  and  hands  at  the  building  of  Jerusalem,  the 
story  would  have  certified  him  ;  and  yet  tlic  work 
prospered;  and  if  God  will,  so  may  this,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  craft  and  malignant  wiles  of  Sanballat  and 
Tobiah,  adding  what  fuel  they  can  to  our  dissensions ; 
or  the  indignity  of  his  comparison,  that  likens  us  to 
those  seditious  zealots,  whose  intestine  fury  brought 
destructi«m  to  the  last  Jerusalem. 

It  beinjr  »ow  no  more  in  his  band  to  be  revenjfed  on 
his  opposers,  he  seeks  to  satiate  his  fancy  with  the 
imai^ination  of  some  revenge  upon  them  from  above ; 
and  like  one  who  in  a  drowtli  ol)serves  the  sky,  be  sits 
and  watches  when  any  thing  will  drop,  that  might  so- 
lace him  with  the  likeness  of  a  puniNliment  from  Hea- 
ven upon  us;  which  he  straight  ex]K)unds  how  he 
pleases.  No  evil  can  befal  the  parlianu'Ut  or  city,  but 
he  positively  interprets  it  a  judgment  upon  them  for 
his  sake  :  as  if  the  very  mainiscript  of  (Jod's  ju<lg- 
ments  had  been  delivered  to  his  custody  and  exposition. 
But  bis  reading  declares  it  well  to  be  a  false  copy 
which  he  uses ;  dispensing  often  to  his  own  bad  deeds 
aud  successes  the  testimony  of  divine  favour,  and  t(^ 
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the  good  deeds  and  successes  of  other  men  divine 
wrath  and  Teng^cance.  But  to  counterfeit  the  hand 
of  God,  is  the  boldest  of  all  forgery :  And  he  who 
without  warrant,  but  his  own  fantastic  surmise, 
takes  upon  him  perpetually  to  unfold  the  secret  and 
unsearchable  mysteries  of  high  proTidence,  is  likely 
for  the  most  part  to  mistake  and  slander  them ;  and 
approaches  to  the  madness  of  those  reprobate  thoughts, 
that  would  wrest  the  sword  of  justice  out  of  God's 
hand,  and  employ  it  more  justly  in  their  own  conceit 
It  was  a  small  thing,  to  contend  with  the  parliament 
about  the  sole  power  of  the  militia,  when  we  see  him 
doing  little  less  than  laying  hands  on  the  weapons  of 
God  himself,  which  are  his  judgments,  to  wield  and 
manage  them  by  the  sway  and  bent  of  his  own  frail 
cogitations.  Therefore  "they  that  by  tumults  first  oc- 
casioned the  raising  of  armies  "  in  his  doom  must  needs 
*<  be  chastened  by  their  own  army  for  new  tumults." 

First,  note  here  his  confession,  that  those  tumults 
were  the  first  occasion  of  raising  armies,  and  by  con- 
sequence that  he  himself  raised  them  first,  against  those 
supposed  tumults.  But  who  occasioned  those  tumults, 
or  who  made  them  so,  being  at  first  nothing  more  than 
the  unarmed  and  peaceable  concourse  of  people,  hath 
been  discussed  already.  And  that  those  pretended  tu- 
mults were  chastised  by  their  own  army  for  new  tu- 
mulu,  is  not  proved  by  a  game  at  tic-tac  with  words ; 
"  tumults  and  armies,  armies  and  tumults,"  but  seems 
more  like  the  method  of  a  justice  irrational  than  divine. 

If  the  city  were  chastened  by  the  army  for  new  tu- 
mults, the  reason  is  by  himself  set  down  evident  and 
immediate,  "  their  new  tumults."  With  what  sense 
can  it  be  referred  then  to  another  far-fetched  and  ima- 
ginary cause,  that  happened  so  many  years  before,  and 
in  his  supposition  only  as  a  cause  ?  Manlius  defended 
the  Capitol  and  the  Romans  from  their  enemies  the 
Gauls :  Manlius  for  sedition  afterward  was  by  the  Ro- 
mans thrown  headlong  from  the  Capitol  ;  therefore 
Manlius  was  punished  by  divine  justice  for  defending 
the  Capitol,  because  in  that  place  punished  for  sedi- 
tion, and  by  those  whom  he  defended.  This  is  his  logic 
upon  divine  justice;  and  was  the  same  before  upon 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Hotham.  And  here  again,  "  such 
as  were  content  to  see  him  driven  away  by  unsup- 
pressed  tumults,  are  now  forced  to  fly  to  an  army." 
Was  tliis  a  judgment?  Was  it  not  a  mercy  rather,  that 
they  had  a  noble  and  victorious  army  so  near  at  hand 
to  fly  to  ? 

From  God's  justice  he  comes  down  to  man's  justice. 
Those  few  of  both  houses,  who  at  first  withdrew  with 
him  for  the  vain  pretence  of  tumults,  were  counted  de- 
serters; therefore  those  many  must  be  also  deserters, 
who  withdrew  afterwards  from  real  tumults :  as  if  it 
were  the  place  that  made  a  parliament,  and  not  the 
end  and  cause.  Because  it  is  denied  that  those  were 
tumults,  from  which  the  king  made  shew  of  being 
driven,  is  it  therefore  of  necessity  implied,  that  there 
could  be  never  any  tumults  for  the  future?  If  some 
men  fly  in  craft,  may  not  other  men  have  cause  to  fly 
in  earnest  ?  But  mark  the  diflference  between  their 
flight  and  his;  they  soon  returned  in  safety  to  their 


places,  be  not  till  aAer  many  yean,  and  tlieo 
to  receive  his  punishment    So  that  tbeir  flyi 
ther  the  cause  be  considered,  or  the  event, 
neither  justified  him,  nor  condemned  tbemsel 

But  he  will  needs  have  veng^eance  to  pa 
overtake  them  ;  though  to  bring  it  in,  it  cos 
inconvenient  and  obnoxious  comparison,  **  As 
and  rats  overtook  a  German  bishop."  I  w 
mice  and  rats  had  been  as  orthodoxal  here,  ai 
pursued  all  his  bishops  out  of  England ;  the 
had  rid  away  vermin,  which  now  hath  lost  th 
too  many  thousand  honest  men  to  do. 

"  He  cannot  but  observe  thb  divine  justice, 
sorrow  and  pity."  But  sorrow  and  pity  in  a  i 
overmastered  enemy  is  looked  upon  no  othen 
as  the  ashes  of  his  revenge  burnt  out  upon  hh 
as  the  damp  of  a  cooled  fury,  when  we  say, 
But  in  this  manner  to  sit  spelling  and  observii 
justice  upon  every  accident  and  slight  disturbi 
may  happen  humanly  to  the  afifairs  of  men,  i 
other  fragment  of  his  broken  revenge ;  and 
shrewdest  and  the  cunningest  obloquy,  tha 
thrown  upon  their  actions.  For  if  he  can 
men,  that  the  parliament  and  their  cause  is 
with  divine  vengeance,  he  hath  attained  hi 
make  all  men  forsake  them,  and  think  the  vi 
can  be  thought  of  them. 

Nor  is  he  only  content  to  suborn  divine  just 
censure  of  what  is  past,  but  he  assumes  the  ] 
Christ  himself,  to  prognosticate  over  us  what  1 
would  come.  So  little  is  any  thing  or  persi 
from  him,  no  not  in  heaven,  which  he  will 
and  put  on,  if  it  may  serve  him  plausibly  to  v 
spleen,  or  ease  his  mind  upon  the  parliament  i 
if  ever  fatal  blindness  did  both  attend  and  pu 
fulness,  if  ever  any  enjoyed  not  comforts  for  n( 
counsel  belonging  to  their  peace,  it  was  in  n* 
conspicuously  brought  to  pass  than  in  himself 
predictions  against  the  parliament  and  their  i 
have  for  the  most  part  been  verified  upon  his  o 
and  uj)on  his  chief  counsellors. 

lie  concludes  with  high  praises  of  the  am 
praises  in  an  enemy  are  superfluous,  or  smell 
and  the  army  shall  not  need  his  praises,  nor 
liament  fare  worse  for  bis  accusing  prayers  th; 
Wherein,  as  his  charity  can  be  no  way  comp 
tliat  of  Clirist,  so  neither  can  his  assurance,  t 
whom  ho  seems  to  pray  for,  in  doing  what 
ag-ainst  him,  "  knew  not  what  tliev  did."  It 
arrogance  therefore,  and  not  charitv,  to  lav  su» 
ance  to  others  in  the  sight  of  God,  till  he  hir 
l)een  infallible,  like  him  whose  peculiar  words 
wccningly  assumes. 


XXVII.    Entitled,  To  the  Prince  of  \\ 

What  the  king  wrote  to  his  son,  as  a  fa 
cerns  not  us ;  what  he  wrote  to  him  as  a  kint 
land,  concerns  not  him  ;  God  and  the  parliame 
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rwise  disposed  of  England.  But  because  I 
le  with  some  artifice  and  labour,  to  possess  the 
at  they  might  amend  their  present  condition, 
hy  his  son's  restorement,  I  shall  shew  point 
that  although  the  king  had  been  reinstalled 
ire,  or  that  his  son  admitted  should  observe 
1  his  father's  precepts,  jet  that  this  would  be 
n  conducing  to  our  happiness,  either  as  a  re- 
he  present  distempers,  or  a  prevention  of  the 
>me,  thai  it  would  inevitably  throw  us  back 

0  all  our  past  and  fulfilled  miseries ;  would 
:o  fight  over  again  all  our  tedious  wars,  and 
another  fatal  struggling  for  liberty  and  life, 
ious  than  the  former.     In  which,  as  our  suc- 

been  no  other  than  our  cause ;  so  it  will  be 
»  all  posterity,  that  hb  misfortunes  were  the 
^uence  of  his  perverse  judgment. 
s  argues  from  the  experience  of  those  troubles, 
b  be  and  his  son  have  had,  to  the  improvement 
piety  and  patience;  and  by  the  way  bears 
D  bis  own  words,  that  the  corrupt  education 
utb,  which  was  but  glanced  at  only  in  some 
issa^es  of  this  answer,  was  a  thing  neither  of 
sideration,  nor  untruly  charged  upon  him  or 
himself  confessing  here,  that  *'  court-delights 
:  either  to  root  up  all  true  virtue  and  honour, 
ontented  only  with  some  leaves  and  withering 
ss  of  them,  without  any  real  fruits  tending  to 
c  good."  Which  presents  him  still  in  his  own 
lother  Rehoboam,  softened  by  a  far  worse 
in  Solomon's,  and  so  corrupted  by  flatteries, 
r  affirms  to  be  unseparable,  to  the  overturning 
ice,  and  the  loss  of  his  own  honour  and  king- 
fhat  he  came  therefore  thus  bred  up  and  nur- 
the  throne  far  worse  than  Rehoboam,  unless 
hose  who  equalized  his  father  to  Kiii^  Solomon, 
here  his  own  confession.  And  how  voluptu- 
iw  idly  reigning  in  tlje  hands  of  other  men,  lie 
rannized  or  trifled  away  those  seventeen  years 
,  without  care  or  thought,  as  if  to  be  a  king 
ti  nothing  else  in  his  apprehension,  but  to  cat 
ik,  and  have  his  will,  and  take  his  pleasure ; 
Jjere  be  who  can  relate  his  domestic  life  to  the 
A  of  a  diary,  there  shall  be  here  no  mention 
This  yd  we  might  have  then  foreseen,  that  he 
nt  bin  leisure  so  remissly  and  so  corruptly  to 

pleasing,  would  one  day  or  otlicr  be  worse 
nd  employed  to  our  sorrow.     And  that  he  acted 

earnest  what  Rehoboam  did  hut  threaten,  to 
is  little  finger  heavier  than  his  father's  loins, 
whip  us  up  with   two-twisted  scorpions,  both 

1  and  spiritual  tyranny,  all  his  kingdoms  have 
'hat  go(ti\  use  he  made  afterwards  of  his  adver- 
h  his  iin|>enitence  and  obstinacy  to  the  end,  (for 
lo  Maiiass^h,)  and  the  sequel  of  these  his  medi- 
^ulutiuns,  abundantly  express:  retaininp;',  coni- 
j,  teaching,  to  his  son  all  those  putrid  anil 
OS  documents  both  of  statt*  and  of  religion,  in- 
r  wicked  doctors,  and  received  by  hiiu  as  in  a 
othing  better  seasoned,  which  were  the  first 

both  of  his  own  and  all  our  miseries.    And  if 


he,  in  the  best  maturity  of  his  years  and  understanding, 
made  no  better  use  to  himself  or  others  of  his  so  long 
and  manifold  afflictions,  either  looking  up  to  God,  or 
looking  down  upon  tlie  reason  of  his  own  affairs ; 
there  can  be  no  probability,  that  his  son,  bred  up,  not 
in  the  soft  effeminacies  of  a  court  only,  but  in  the  rug- 
ged and  more  boisterous  licence  of  undisciplined  camps 
and  garrisons,  for  years  unable  to  i-eflect  with  judgment 
upon  his  own  condition,  and  thus  ill  instructed  by  his 
father,  should  give  his  mind  to  walk  by  any  other  rules 
than  these,  bequeathed  him  as  on  his  father's  death-bed, 
and  as  the  choicest  of  all  that  experience,  which  his 
most  serious  observation  and  retirement  in  good  or  evil 
days  bad  taught  him.  David  indeed,  by  suffering 
without  just  cause,  learned  that  meekness  and  that  wis- 
dom by  adversity,  which  made  him  much  the  fitter  man 
to  reign.  But  they  who  suffer  as  oppressors,  tjrrants, 
violators  of  law,  and  persecutors  of  reformation,  with- 
out appearance  of  re])enting ;  if  they  once  get  hold 
again  of  that  dignity  and  power,  which  they  had  lost, 
are  but  whetted  and  enraged  by  what  they  suffered, 
against  those  whom  they  look  upon  as  them  that  caused 
their  sufferings. 

How  he  hath  been  "  subject  to  the  sceptre  of  God's 
word  and  spirit,"  though  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
goveniment ;  and  what  his  dispensation  of  civil  power 
hath  been,  M'ith  what  justice,  and  what  honour  to  the 
public  peace ;  it  is  but  looking  back  upon  the  whole 
catalogue  of  his  deeds,  and  that  will  be  sufficient  to 
remember  us.  "  The  cup  of  God's  physic,"  as  he  calls 
it,  what  alteration  it  wrought  in  him  to  a  firm  health- 
fuluess  from  any  surfeit,  or  excess  whereof  the  people 
generally  thought  him  sick,  if  any  man  would  go  about 
to  prove,  we  have  his  own  testimony  following  here, 
that  it  wrought  none  at  all. 

First,  he  hath  the  same  fixed  opinion  and  esteem  of 
his  old  Ephesian  goddess,  called  the  Church  of  England, 
as  he  had  ever ;  and  charges  strictly  his  son  after  him 
to  persevere  in  that  antipapal  schism,  (for  it  is  not  much 
better,)  as  that  which  will  be  necessary  both  for  his  soul's 
and  the  kingdom's  peace.  But  if  this  can  be  any  foun- 
dation of  the  kingdom's  peace,  which  was  the  first  cause 
of  our  distractions,  let  common  sense  be  judge.  It  is  a 
rule  and  jninciple  worthy  to  be  known  by  Christians, 
that  no  scripture,  no  nor  so  much  as  any  ancient  creed, 
binds  our  faith,  or  our  obedience  to  any  church  what- 
soever, denominated  by  a  particular  name;  far  less,  if 
it  be  distinguished  by  a  several  government  from  that 
which  is  indeed  catholic.  No  man  was  ever  bid  be 
subject  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  Rome,  or  Asia,  but  to 
the  church  without  addition,  as  it  held  faithful  to  the 
rules  of  Scripture,  and  the  government  established  in 
all  places  by  the  apostles ;  which  at  first  was  uni- 
versally the  same  in  all  churches  and  congregations; 
not  difterinjr  or  distinffuishod  by  the  diversity  of  conn- 
tries,  territories,  or  civil  bounds.  That  church,  that 
from  the  name  of  a  distinct  place  takes  authority  to  set 
up  a  distinct  faith  or  government,  is  a  schism  and  fac- 
tion, not  a  church.  It  were  an  injury  to  condemn  the 
papist  of  absunlity  and  contradiction,  for  adhering  to 
his  catholic  Romish  religion,  if  we,  for  the  pleasure  of 
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a  king*  and  his  politic  considerations,  shall  adhere  to  a 
catholic  English. 

But  suppose  the  church  of  England  were  as  it  ought 
to  be,  how  is  it  to  us  the  safer  by  being-  so  named  and 
established,  whenas  that  very  name  and  establishment, 
by  this  contriving,  or  approbation,  ser\'ed  for  nothing 
else  but  to  delude  us  and  amuse  us,  while  the  church  of 
England  insensibly  was  almost  changed  and  translated 
into  the  church  of  Rome.  Which  as  every  man  knows 
in  genera]  to  be  true,  so  the  particular  treaties  and 
transactions  tending  to  that  conclusion  arc  at  large 
discovered  in  a  book  entitled  the  "  English  Pojie.** 
But  when  the  people,  discerning  these  abuses,  began 
to  call  for  reformation,  in  order  to  which  the  parliament 
demanded  of  the  kint*'  to  unestablish  that  prelatical 
government,  which  without  Scripture  had  usurped  over 
us ;  straight  as  Pharaoh  accused  of  idleness  the  Israel- 
ites that  sought  leave  to  go  and  sacrifice  to  God,  he 
lays  faction  to  their  charge.     And  that  we  may  not 
hope  to  have  ever  any  thing  reformed  in  the  church 
either  by  him  or  his  son,  he  forewarns  him,  ''  that  the 
devil  of  rebellion  doth  most  commonlv  tuni  himself 
into  an  angel  of  reformation :''  and  says  enou&rh  to 
make  him  hate  it,  as  the  worst  of  evils,  and  the  banc 
of  bis  crown :  nay  he  counsels  him  to  '*  let  nothing 
seem  little  or  despicable  to  him,  so  as  not  speedily  and 
efTectually  to  suppress  errours  and  schisms.'"   Whereby 
we  may  perceive  plainly,  that  our  consciences  were 
destined  to  the  same  ser\itude  and  persecution,  if  not 
worse  than  before,  whether  under  him,  or  if  it  should 
so  happen,  under  his  son  ;  who  count  all  protestant 
churches  erroneous  and   schismatical,  which  are  not 
episcopal.     His  next  precept  is  conccniing  our  civil 
liberties;    which  by  hi**  sole  voice  and  ])ri. dominant 
will  must  he  circumscribctl,  and  not  pcnniticd  to  ex- 
tend a  hauiPs  breadth  fiirlhcr  than  his  interpretation  of 
the  laws  already  settk-d.     And   althou<rli  all  human 
laws  are  but  tlie  otisprini'  of  that  frailtv,  that  fallibility 
and  imperfection,  which  was  in  their  authors,  whtTchy 
many  laws  in  the  cliansfc  of  imiorant  and  obscure  aires, 
maybe  found  both  scandalous,  and  full  of  grievance  to 
their  posterity  that  made  theui.  and  no  law  is  further 
good  than  mutable  ujion  just  occasion  ;  yet  if  the  re- 
moving of  an  old  law,  or  the  making  of  a  new,  would 
save  the  kingdom,  we  shall  not  have  it,  unless  his  arbi- 
trary voice  will  so  far  slacken  the  stitfcurb  of  liis  j>re- 
rogative,  as  to  grant  it  ns;  who  are  as  frteboni  to  make 
i»ur  own  laws,  as  our  fathers  were,  uho  made  those  we 
ha^e.    Where  are  then  the  En^'lish  liberties,  which  we 
l>oast  to  ha\»'  })een  left  us  by  our  progenit(»rs  ?     To  that 
he  answei-s,  that  "  our  liberties  consist   in  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  the  fruit-*  of  our  industry,  and  tlie  benefit  of 
tho^e  laws,  to  which   we  ourselves  have  consented." 
First,  lor  the  enjoyment  of  those  fruits,  which  our  in- 
dustry and  labours  have  made  our  own  upon  our  own, 
what  privilege  i>  that  above  w  hat  the  Turks,  .Jews, 
and  Moors  enjov  under  the  Turkish  monarchy?     For 
without  that  kind  of  justice,  which  is  also  in  Algiers, 
amoni;  thieves  and    juratcs   between    thcnisehes,  no 
kind  of  government,  no  siK-iety,  just  or  unjust,  could 
ytand ;  no  combination  or  consj)iracy  could  stick  ti>ge- 


gethcr.  \\niich  he  also  acknowledges  in  these  word^ ; 
"  that  if  the  crown  upon  his  Lead  be  so  heavy  as  «v 
oppress  the  whole  body,  the  weakness  of  iuferiair 
members  cannot  return  any  thing  of  strength,  booosr, 
or  safety  to  the  head ;  but  that  a  necessary  debiJitaiMB 
must  follow."  So  that  this  liberty  of  this  subject  cn- 
cems  himself  and  the  subsistence  of  his  own  repi 
power  in  the  first  place,  and  before  the  consideratkn  tl 
any  right  belonging  to  the  subject.  We  expect  tboe- 
fore  something  more,  that  most  distinguish  free  ^ 
vemment  from  slavish.  But  instead  of  that,  ikb 
king,  though  ever  talking  and  protesting  as  smooth  n 
now,  suffered  it  in  his  own  hearing  to  be  preached 
and  pleaded  without  control  or  check,  by  them  whoa 
he  most  favoured  and  upheld,  that  the  subject  had 
no  property  of  hb  own  goods,  but  that  all  was  the 
king's  right. 

Next,  for  the  "  benefit  of  those  laws,  to  which  we 
ourselves  have  consented,"  we  never  had  it  under  Ub; 
for  not  to  speak  of  laws  ill  executed,  when  the  parlii- 
ment,and  in  them  the  people,  have  consented  to  divoi 
laws,  and,  according  to  our  ancient  rights,  demsnM 
them,  he  took  upon  him  to  have  a  negative  will,  as  lk 
transcendent  and  ultimate  law  above  all  our  laws;  ni  , 
to  rule  us  forcibly  by  laws,  to  which  we  ourselves  did  \ 
not  consent,  but  complained  of.   Thus  these  two  hfiA^  \_ 
wherein  the  utmost  of  his  allowance  here  will  give  •« 
liberties  leave  to  consist,  the  one  of  them  shall  be  lo  ftr  ;. 
only  made  good  to  us,  as  may  support  his  own  intmH  ] 
and  crown  fn)m  ruin  or  debilitation ;  and  so  farTmiah  ■ 
vassals  enjoy  as  much  liberty  under  Mahomet  and  4i  ' 
Graud  Signior :  the  other  we  neither  yet  have  enjofid  i 
under  him,  nor  were  ever  like  to  do  under  the  tynaif 
of  a  netrative  voice,  w  hich  he  claims  above  the  unnt 
mous  consent  and  power  of  a  whole  nation,  virtuallrii 
the  parliament. 

In  which  uecfative  voice  to  have  been  castbvlkt 
doom  of  war,  and  put  to  death  by  those  who  vanquisbei 
him  in  their  own  defence,  he  reckons  to  himself  IMI 
than  a  nenfativ  e  martyrdom.     But  martyrs  bear  witaai 
to  the  truth,  not  to  themselves.     If  I  bear  witnesiif 
myself,  saith  Christ,  mv  witness  is  not  true.     He  whs 
writes  himself  martyr  by  his  own  inscription,  islikeM 
ill  painter,  who,  by  writing  on  a  shapeless  pictwe 
w  hich  he  bath  drawn,  is  fain  to  tell  passengers  whtf 
shape  it  is:   which  else  no  man  could  imagine:  ■• 
more  than  li(»w-  a  niartynlom  can  belong  to  him,  whs 
tliereforo  dies  for  his  religion,  because  it  is  established. 
Certainly  if  Agrippa  had  tunied  Christian,  as  be  wai 
once  turniuL,'',  and  had  put  to  death  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees for  oh'jervin:^  the  law  of  Moses,  and   refusiif 
Christianity,  thev  had  died  a  truer  niartvrflom.    Fsr 
those  laws  were  esiablisluMl  by  God  and  Mi.»ses, thoe 
by  no  w  arrantablc  authors  of  religion,  whose  law*  is 
all  other  best  reformed  churches  are  rejected.    And  if 
to  die  f<»r  an  establi>hnient  of  ndigion  be  martyrdsB. 
then  Romish  ]>ri<  sts  txecuted  for  that,  ii  hich  hadio 
many  Inindred  years  been  established  in  this  laud,  an 
no  worse  martyrs  than  he.     I*astlv,  if  to  die  for  the 
te>tiniony  of  his  ow  n  conscience,  be  enough  to  mafci 
him  a  martyr,  what  heretic  dying  for  direct  Ua^ibuiVi 
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re  done  constantly,  may  not  boast  a  maityr- 
for  the  eonstitudon  or  repeal  of  civil  laws, 
Ijing'  oulj  in  the  parliament,  which  he  bj 
w  of  bis  coronation  was  to  grant  them,  not 
em,  not  to  presenre  a  lesser  law  with  the 
nd  violation  of  a  greater;  it  will  conclude 
much  as  in  a  civil  and  metaphorical  sense 
1  a  martyr  of  our  laws,  but  a  plain  trans- 
bem.  And  should  the  parliament,  endued 
itive  power,  make  our  laws,  and  be  after  to 
n  piece-meal  with  the  reason,  conscience, 
ssion,  fancy,  folly,  obstinacy,  or  other  ends 

whose  sole  word  and  will  shall  baffle  and 
lat  all  the  wisdom  of  a  parliament  hath 
rately  framing ;  what  a  ridiculous  and  con- 
ling*  a  parliament  would  soon  be,  and  what 
orthy  nation  we,  who  boast  our  freedom, 
em  with  the  manifest  peril  of  their  lives  to 
they  who  are  not  marked  by  destiny  for 

apprehend !  In  this  servile  condition  to 
IS  still  under  hatches,  he  both  resolves  here 
and  so  instructs  his  son. 
se  offered  condescensions  of  a  '*  charitable 
,  or  toleration,"  if  we  consider  what  went 
what  follows,  they  moulder  into  nothing, 
(vitb  not  suffering  ever  so  little  to  seem  a 
ichism,  without  effectual  suppression,  as  he 
a  before,  and  what  with  no  opposition  of 
imeut,  or  established  religion  to  be  permit- 
is  his  following  proviso,  and  wholly  within 
istruction  ;  what  a  miserable  and  suspected 
under  spies  and  haunting  promooters,  we 
y,  is  apparent.  Besides  that  it  is  so  far  be- 
onour  of  a  parliament  and  free  nation,  to 
pplicate  the  godship  of  one  frail  man,  for 
<1  simple  toleration  of  what  they  all  consent 
ust,  pious,  and  best  pleasing  to  God,  while 

is  erroneous,  unjust,  and  niischievous  in 

or  stale,  shall  by  liim  alone  against  them 
up  and  established,  and  they  censured  the 
,  covetous,  ambitious,  and  sacrilegious  fac- 

bait  to  allure  the  people  is  the  charge  he 
MS  s<»n  to  be  tender  of  them.  Which  if  we 
eve  in  part,  because  they  are  his  herd,  his 
lock  upon  his  ground,  as  he  accounts  them, 
aste  and  destroy  would  undo  himself,  yet 
iieut,  which  he  brings  to  move  him,  renders 
itself  something  suspicious.  For  if  princes 
lliations,  as  he  tells  his  sou,  wherefore  is  it 
is*.lf  hath  so  often  used  them  ?  Princes,  of 
len,  have  not  more  change  of  raiment  in 
obes,  than  variety  of  shifts  and  palliations 
?mn  actings  and  pretences  to  the  people. 
•xt  if  he  can  ensnare  the  prime  men  of  those 
opposed  him,  whom,  more  truly  than  his 
as,  he  calls  the  "  patrons  and  vindicators  of 
''  he  gives  out  indemnity,  and  offers  acts  of 
But  they  who  with  a  good  conseiencc,  and 
lit  did  their  civil  duties  in  the  sight  of  God, 
ir  several  places,  to  resist  tyranny  and  the 


violence  of  superstition  banded  both  ag^nst  them,  he 
may  be  sure  will  never  seek  to  be  forgiven  that,  which 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  their  immortal  praise ;  nor 
will  assent  ever  to  the  guilty  blotting  out  of  those  ac- 
tions before  men,  by  which  their  faith  assures  them 
they  chiefly  stand  approved,  and  are  bad  in  remem- 
brance before  the  throne  of  God. 

He  exhorts  bis  son  "  not  to  study  revenge."  Bat 
how  far  he,  or  at  least  they  about  him,  intend  to  follow 
that  exhortation,  was  seen  lately  at  the  Hague,  and 
now  lateliest  at  Madrid ;  where  to  execute  in  the  basest 
manner,  though  but  the  smallest  part  of  that  savage 
and  barbarous  revenge,  which  they  do  nothing  else  but 
study  and  contemplate,  they  cared  not  to  let  the  world 
know  them  for  professed  traitors  and  assassinators  of 
all  law  both  divine  and  human,  even  of  that  last  and 
most  extensive  law  kept  inviolable  to  public  persons 
among  all  fair  enemies  in  the  midst  of  uttermost  defiance 
and  hostility.  How  implacable  therefore  they  would  be, 
afler  any  terms  of  closure  or  admittance  for  the  future, 
or  any  like  opportunity  given  them  hereafter,  it  will 
be  wisdom  and  our  safety  to  believe  rather,  and  prevent, 
than  to  make  trial.  And  it  will  concern  the  multitude, 
thou&^h  courted  here,  to  take  heed  how  they  seek  to 
hide  or  colour  their  own  fickleness  and  instability  with 
a  bad  repentance  of  their  well-doing,  and  their  fidelity 
to  the  better  cause ;  to  which  at  first  so  cheerfully  and 
conscientiously  they  joined  themselves. 

He  returns  again  to  extol  the  church  of  England, 
and  again  requires  his  son  by  the  joint  authority  of  "  a 
father  and  a  king,  not  to  let  his  heart  receive  the  least 
check  or  disaffection  against  it.'*  And  not  without 
cause,  for  by  that  means,  "having  sole  influence  upon 
the  clergy,  and  they  upon  the  people,  after  long  search 
and  many  disputes,"  he  could  not  possibly  find  a  more 
compendious  and  politic  way  to  uphold  and  settle  ty- 
ranny, than  by  subduing  first  the  consciences  of  vulgar 
men,  with  the  insensible  poison  of  their  slavish  doc- 
trine :  for  then  the  body  and  besotted  mind  without 
much  reluctancy  was  likeliest  to  admit  the  yoke. 

He  commends  also  "  parliaments  held  with  freedom 
and  with  honour."  But  I  would  ask  how  that  can  be, 
while  he  only  must  be  the  sole  free  person  in  that  num- 
ber ;  and  would  have  the  power  with  his  unaccountable 
denial,  to  dishonour  them  by  rejecting  all  their  coun- 
sels, to  confine  their  lawgiving  power,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  freedom,  and  to  change  at  his  plea- 
sure the  very  name  of  a  parliament  into  the  name  of  a 
faction. 

The  conclusion  therefore  must  needs  be  quite  con- 
trary to  what  he  concludes ;  that  nothing  can  be  more 
unhapj)y,  more  dishonourable,  more  unsafe  for  all,  than 
when  a  wise,  grave,  and  honourable  parliament  shall 
have  laboured,  debated,  argued,  consulted,  and,  as  he 
himself  speaks,  "contributed"  for  tiie  public  good  all 
their  counsels  in  common,  to  be  then  frustrated,  disap- 
pointed, denied  and  repulsed  by  the  single  whiff  of  a 
negative,  from  the  mouth  of  one  wilful  man  ;  nay,  to 
be  blasted,  to  be  struck  as  mute  and  motionless  as  a 
parliament  of  tapestry  in  the  hangings ;  or  else  after 
all  their  pains  and  travel  to  be  dissolved,  and  cast  away 
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like  80  manj  noof^hts  in  arithmetic,  unless  it  be  to 
turn  the  O  of  their  insignificance  into  a  lamentation 
with  the  people,  who  had  so  vainly  sent  them.  For 
this  is  not  to  **  enact  all  things  by  public  consent,"  as 
he  would  haf-e  us  be  persuaded,  this  is  to  enact  nothing 
but  by  the  private  consent  and  leave  of  one  not  nega- 
tive tyrant;  this  b  mischief  without  remedy,  a  stifling 
and  obstructing  evil  that  hath  no  vent,  no  outlet,  no 
passage  through  :  grant  him  this,  and  the  parliament 
hath  no  more  freedom  than  if  it  sate  in  his  noose,  which 
when  he  pleases  to  draw  together  with  one  twitch  of 
his  negative,  shall  throttle  a  whole  nation,  to  the  wish 
of  Caligula,  in  one  neck.  This  with  the  power  of  the 
militia  in  his  own  hands  over  our  bodies  and  estates, 
and  the  prelates  to  enthral  our  consciences  either  by 
fraud  or  force,  is  the  sum  of  that  happiness  and  liberty 
we  were  to  look  for,  whether  in  his  own  restitution,  or 
in  these  precepts  given  to  his  son.  Which  unavoidably 
would  have  set  us  in  the  same  state  of  misery,  wherein 
we  were  before ;  and  have  either  compelled  us  to  sub- 
mit like  bondslaves,  or  put  us  back  to  a  second  wan- 
dering over  that  horrid  wilderness  of  distraction  and 
civil  slaughter,  which,  not  without  tlie  strong  and 
miraculous  hand  of  God  assisting  us,  we  have  mea- 
sured out,  and  survived.  And  who  knows,  if  we  make 
so  slight  of  this  incomparable  deliverance,  which  God 
hath  bestowed  upon  us,  but  that  we  shall,  like  those 
foolish  Israelites,  who  deposed  God  and  Samuel  to  set 
up  a  king,  "  cry  out"  one  day,  **  because  of  our  king," 
which  we  have  been  mad  upon  ;  and  tlien  God,  as  he 
foretold  them,  will  no  more  deliver  us. 

There  remains  now  but  little  more  of  his  discourse, 
whereof  to  take  a  short  view  will  not  be  amiss.  His 
words  make  semblance  as  if  he  were  magnanimously 
exercising  himself,  and  so  teaching  his  son,  "  to  want 
as  well  as  to  wear  a  crown  ;"  and  would  seem  to  account 
it  "not  worth  taking  up  or  enjoying,  upon  sordid, 
dishonourable,  and  irreligious  terms ;"  and  yet  to  his 
very  last  did  nothing  more  industriously,  than  strive  to 
take  up  and  enjoy  again  his  sequestered  crown,  upon 
the  most  sordid,  disloyal,  dishonourable,  and  irreligious 
terms,  not  of  making  peace  only,  but  of  joining  and  in- 
corporating with  the  murderous  Irish,  formerly  by  him- 
self declared  against, for  "wicked  and  detestable  rebels, 
odious  to  God  and  all  good  men."  And  who  hut  those 
rebels  now  are  the  chief  strength  and  confidence  of  his 
son  ?  While  the  presbyter  Scot  that  woos  and  solicits 
him,  is  neglected  and  put  off,  as  if  no  terms  were  to 
him  sordid,  irreligious,  and  dishonourable,  but  the  Scot- 
tish and  presbyterian,  never  to  be  complied  with,  till 
the  fear  of  instant  perishing  starve  him  out  at  lenij^th  to 
some  unsound  and  hypocritical  agreement. 

He  bids  his  son  "  keep  to  the  true  principles  of  piety, 
virtue,  and  honour,  and  he  shall  m-vcr  want  a  king- 
dom." And  1  say,  people  of  England !  keep  ye  to 
those  principles,  and  ye  shall  never  want  a  king.  Nay, 
after  such  a  fair  deliverance  as  this,  with  so  much  for- 
titude and  valour  shewn  against  a  tyrant,  that  people 
that  should  seek  a  king,  claiming  what  this  man  claims, 
would  shew  themselves  to  be  by  nature  slaves,  and  ar- 
rant beasts ;  not  fit  for  that  liberty,  which  they  cried 


out  and  bellowed  for,  but  fitter  lo  be  led  baci 
into  their  old  servitude,  like  a  sort  of  clanMNir 
fighting  brutes,  broke  loose  firom  their  copy-ho 
know  not  how  to  use  or  possess  the  liberty  whi 
fought  for;  but  with  the  fair  words  and  promis 
old  exasperated  foe,  are  ready  to  be  stioked  ant 
again,  into  the  wonted  and  well-pleasing  state 
true  Norman  villanage,  to  them  best  agreeable 
The  last  sentence,  whereon  he  seems  to 
the  whole  weight  of  all  his  former  reasons  an 
mentations,  "  That  religion  to  their  God,  and 
to  their  king,  cannot  be  parted,  without  the  sin 
felicity  of  a  people,"  is  contrary  to  the  plain  tc 
of  Christ,  that  "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters 
he  hold  to  the  one,  he  must  reject  and  forsi 
other."  If  God,  then,  and  earthly  kings  be 
most  part  not  several  only,  but  opposite  masters, 
as  oft  happen,  that  they  who  will  serve  their  kin 
forsake  their  God ;  and  they  who  will  serve  Go 
forsake  their  king ;  which  then  will  neither  be  tl; 
nor  their  infelicity ;  but  their  wisdom,  their  pie 
their  true  happiness ;  as  to  be  deluded  by  these  u 
and  subtle  ostentations  here,  would  be  their  i 
and  in  all  likelihood  much  greater  than  whi 
hitherto  have  undergone :  if  now  again  into 
and  moped  with  these  royal,  and  therefore  so  d< 
because  royal,  rudiments  of  bondage,  the  • 
deception,  spiced  and  tempered  to  their  ban* 
should  deliver  up  themselves  to  these  glozing 
and  illusions  of  him,  whose  rage  and  utmost  v 
they  have  sustained,  and  overcome  so  nobly. 


XXVIII.  Entitled  Meditations  upon  Deai 

It  might  be  well  thought  by  him,  who  reads 
tlier  than  the  title  of  this  last  essay,  that  it  requ 
answer.  For  all  other  human  things  are  disput 
will  be  variously  thought  of  to  tlie  world's  end 
this  business  of  death  is  a  plain  case,  and  ado 
controversy :  in  that  centre  all  opinions  meet, 
theless,  since  out  of  those  few  mortifying  hou 
should  have  been  intirest  to  themselves,  and  i 
peace  from  all  passion  and  disquiet,  he  can  atfoi 
time  to  inveigh  bitterly  against  that  justice  wh 
done  upon  him  ;  it  will  be  needful  to  say  souiet 
defence  of  those  proceedings,  though  brietly,  iu 
so  much  on  this  suhject  hath  been  written  lalel 

It  hapj>ened  once,  as  we  find  iu  Esdras  ao 
plnis,  authors  not  less  believed  than  any  under 
to  be  a  crreal  and  solemn  debate  in  the  court  of 
what  tiling  was  to  be  counted  strongest  of  al 
He  that  could  resolve  this,  in  reward  of  bis  e: 
ui>doui,  should  be  clad  in  purple,  drink  in  go! 
on  a  bed  of  gold,  and  sit  next  Darius.  None  b 
doul)tless  who  were  reputed  wise,  had  the  <] 
propounded  to  them  :  \s  ho  after  some  respit 
them  bv  the  king  to  consider,  in  full  aivsembl 
his  Tords  and  gravest  counsellors,  returned  s< 
what   thev  thoui^ht.     The  first  held,  that  wi 
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(t,  another  that  the  king  was  strongest  But 
lel  prince  of  the  captire  Jews,  and  heir  to  the 
f  Judah,  being  one  of  them,  proved  women  to 
ger  than  the  Idng,  for  that  he  himself  had  seen 
bine  take  his  crown  firom  off  his  head  to  set  it 
r  own  :  and  others  besides  him  have  likewise 
like  feat  done,  and  not  in  jest  Yet  he  proved 
it  was  so  jielded  bj  the  king  himself,  and  all 
t,  that  neither  wine,  nor  women,  nor  the  king, 
I  of  all  other  things  was  the  strong^t  For 
\g^  neither  asked,  nor  in  a  nation  that  gives 
rards  to  wisdom,  I  shall  pronounce  mj  sen- 
newhat  different  from  Zorobabel;  and  shall 
bat  either  truth  and  justice  are  all  one,  (for 
lat  justice  in  our  knowledge,  and  justice  is  but 

our  practice ;  and  he  indeed  so  explains  him- 
tajing  that  with  truth  is  no  accepting  of  per- 
licb  is  the  property  of  justice,)  or  else  if  there 
odds,  that  justice,  though  not  stronger  than 
it  hj  her  office  is  to  put  forth  and  exhibit  more 

in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  For  truth  is  pro- 
»  more  than  contemplation ;  and  her  utmost  ef- 

is  but  teaching:  but  justice  in  her  very  es- 
i  all  strength  and  activity ;  and  bath  a  sword 
'  her  hand,  to  use  against  all  violence  and  op- 
i  on  the  earth.  She  it  is  most  truly,  who  ac- 
» person,  and  exempts  none  from  the  severity  of 
ike.  She  never  suffers  injury  to  prevail,  but 
Jsehood  first  prevails  over  truth ;  and  that  also 
id  of  justice  done  on  them  who  are  so  deluded. 
I  wicked  king^  and  tyrants  counterfeit  her 
as  some  did  that  buckler,  fabled  to  fall  from 

into  the  capitol,  yet  she  communicates  her 
to  none  but  such  as  like  herself  are  just,  or  at 
ill  do  justice.  For  it  were  extreme  partiality 
uslice,  the  flat  denial  and  overthrow  of  herself, 
1CT  own  authentic  sword  info  the  band  of  an  un- 
1  wicked  man,  or  so  far  to  accept  and  exalt  one 

person  above  his  equals,  that  he  alone  shall 
he  punishing  of  all  other  men  transgressing, 
»t  receive  like  punishment  from  men,  when  he 
r  shall  be  found  the  highest  transgressor, 
may  conclude  therefore,  that  justice,  above  all 
bings,  is  and  ought  to  be  the  strongest :  she  is 
ength,  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  majesty  of 
s.   Truth  herself  would  subscribe  to  this,  though 

and  all  the  monarchs  of  the  world  should  deny, 
by  sentence  thus  written,  it  were  my  happiness 
free  the  minds  of  Englishmen  from  longing  to 
p<iorly  under  that  captivity  of  kings,  from  which 
rength  and  supreme  sword  of  justice  hath  de- 

tbem,  I  shall  have  done  a  work  not  much  infe- 
o  that  of  Zorobabel :  who  by  well  praising  and 
ng  the  force  of  truth,  in  that  contemplative 
ih  conquered  Darius ;  and  freed  his  country  and 
nple  of  God,  from    the  captivity  of  Babylon. 

I  shall  yet  not  despair  to  do,  if  they  in  this 
rbose  minds  are  yet  captive,  be  but  as  ingcnu- 

acknowledge  the  strength  and  supremacy  of 
.  as  that  heathen  king  was  to  confess  the  strength 
b :  or  let  them  but,  as  he  did,  grant  that,  and 


they  will  soon  perceive,  that  truth  resigns  all  her  out- 
ward strength  to  justice :  justice  therefore  must  needs 
be  strongest,  both  in  her  own,  and  in  the  strength  of 
truth.  But  if  a  king  may  do  among  men  whatsoever 
is  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  notwithstanding  be  unac- 
countable to  men,  then  contrary  to  his  magnified  wis- 
dom of  Zorobabel,  neither  truth  nor  justice,  but  the 
king,  is  strongest  of  all  other  things,  which  that  Persian 
monarch  himself,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  pride  and  glory, 
durst  not  assume. 

Let  us  see  therefore  what  this  king  bath  to  afiirm, 
why  the  sentence  of  justice,  and  the  weight  of  that 
sword,  which  she  delivers  into  the  hands  of  men,  should 
be  moro  partial  to  him  offending,  than  to  all  others  of 
human  race.  First,  he  pleads,  that  "  no  law  of  God  or 
man  gives  to  subjects  any  power  of  judicature  without 
or  against  him.'*  Which  assertion  shall  be  proved  in 
every  part  to  be  most  untrue.  The  first  express  law  of 
God  given  to  mankind  was  that  to  Noah,  as  a  law,  in 
general,  to  all  the  sons  of  men.  And  by  that  most  an- 
cient and  universal  law,  "  Whosoever  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;"  we  find  here 
no  exception.  If  a  king  therefore  do  thb,  to  a  king, 
and  that  by  men  also,  the  same  shall  be  done.  This 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  came  next,  several  times 
is  repeated,  and  in  one  place  remarkably.  Numb. 
XXXV.  *'  Ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of 
a  murderer,  but  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death :  the 
land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed 
therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it."  This 
is  so  spoken  as  that  which  concerned  all  Israel,  not 
one  man  alone,  to  see  performed ;  and  if  no  satis- 
faction were  to  be  taken,  then  certainly  no  exception. 
Nay  the  king,  when  they  should  set  up  any,  was  to 
observe  the  whole  law,  and  not  only  to  see  it  done, 
but  to  *'  do  it  ;  that  his  heart  might  not  be  lifted  up 
above  his  brethren  ; "  to  dream  of  vain  and  useless  pre- 
rogatives or  exemptions,  whereby  the  law  itself  must 
needs  be  founded  in  unrighteousness. 

And  were  that  true,  which  is  most  false,  that  all  kings 
are  the  Lord's  anointed,  it  were  yet  absurd  to  think 
that  the  anointment  of  God  should  be,  as  it  were,  a 
charm  against  law,  and  give  them  privilege,  who  punish 
others,  to  sin  themselves  unpunishably.  The  high 
priest  was  the  Lord's  anointed  as  well  as  any  king,  and 
with  the  same  consecrated  oil :  yet  Solomon  had  put 
to  death  Abiathar,  had  it  not  been  for  other  respects 
than  that  anointment.  If  God  himself  say  to  kings, 
"  touch  not  mine  anointed,"  meaning  his  chosen  people, 
as  is  evident  in  that  psalm*  vet  no  man  will  argue 
thence,  that  he  protects  them  from  civil  laws  if  they 
offend  ;  then  certainly,  though  David  as  a  private  man, 
and  in  his  own  cause,  feared  to  lift  his  hand  against 
the  Lord's  anointed,  much  less  can  this  forbid  the  law, 
or  disarm  justice  from  having  legal  power  against  any 
king.  No  other  supreme  magistrate,  in  what  kind  of 
government  soever,  lays  claim  to  any  such  enormous 
privilege;  wherefore  then  should  any  king,  who  is  hut 
one  kind  of  magistrate,  and  set  over  the  people  for  no 
other  end  than  they  ? 

Next  in  order  of  time  to  the  laws  of  Moses  are  those 
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of  Christ,  who  declares  professedly  his  judicature  to  be 
spiritual,  abstract  from  civil  maiiat^eineiits,  and  there- 
fore leaves  all  nations  to  their  own  particular  laws,  and 
wav  of  srovernmeut.  Vet  because  the  church  hath  a 
kind  (»r  jurisdiction  within  her  own  bounds,  and  that 
also,  thoujt^h  in  process  of  time  much  corrupted  and 
]dainly  turned  into  a  corporal  judicature,  yet  much 
approved  b}*  this  kin^^ ;  it  will  be  firm  enough  and  valid 
against  him,  if  subject*^,  by  the  laws  of  church  also,  be 
"  invested  with  a  power  of  judicature"  both  without 
and  against  their  king,  though  pretending,  and  by 
them  acknowledged,  "  next  and  immediately  under 
Christ  supreme  head  and  governor."  Theodosius,  one 
of  the  best  christian  emperors,  having  made  a  slaughter 
of  the  Thessalonians  for  sedition,  but  too  cruelly,  was 
excommunicated  to  his  face  by  St.  Ambrose,  who  was 
his  subject ;  and  excomm union  is  the  utmost  of  eccle- 
siastical judicature,  a  spiritual  putting  to  death.  But 
this,  ye  will  say,  was  only  an  example.  Read  then 
the  storv';  and  it  will  appear,  both  that  Ambrose 
avouched  it  for  the  law  of  God,  and  Theodosius  con- 
fessed it  of  his  own  accord  to  be  so ;  '*  and  that  the  law 
of  God  was  not  to  be  made  void  in  him,  for  anv  rever- 
ence  to  his  imperial  power."  From  hence,  not  to  be 
tedious,  I  shall  ])ass  into  our  own  land  of  Britain ;  and 
shew  that  subjects  here  have  exercised  the  utmost  of 
spiritual  judicature,  and  more  than  spiritual,  against 
their  kings,  his  predecessors.  Vortiger,  for  committing 
incest  with  his  daughter,  was  by  St.  Gennan,  at  that 
time  his  subject,  cursed  and  condemned  in  a  British 
counsel  about  the  year  448 ;  and  thereu])on  soon  after 
was  dej)osed.  Mauricus,  a  king  in  Wales,  for  breach 
of  oath  and  the  murder  of  Cvnetus,  was  excomm uni- 
cated  and  cursed,  with  all  his  offspring,  by  Oudoceus 
bishop  of  Llandaff  in  full  synod,  about  the  year  oCt) ; 
and  not  restored,  till  he  had  repi  nlcd.  Morcant,  an- 
oth  T  king  in  Wales,  having  slain  Frioc  his  uncle,  was 
fain  to  conie  in  person,  and  receive  judgment  from  the 
same  bishop  and  his  clergy ;  who  upon  his  penitence 
acquitted  him,  for  no  other  cause  than  lest  the  kingdom 
shoulil  be  destitute  of  a  successor  in  the  n>val  line. 
These  examples  are  of  the  primitive,  British,  and  epis- 
copal church ;  long  ere  they  had  any  commerce  or 
communion  with  the  church  of  Rome.  Whnt  power 
alierwards  of  deposing  kings,  and  so  consequently  of 
putting  them  to  death,  was  assumed  anil  practised  by 
the  canon  law,  I  omit,  as  a  thing  generally  known. 
CtTtainly,  if  whole  councils  of  tlie  Romish  chureh  have 
in  the  midst  of  their  dimness  discerned  so  much  of  tnilh, 
:iN  lo  deeroe  at  Constance,  anil  at  15a<iiK  and  many  tif 
tiuiii  to  avouch  at  Trent  also,  tiiat  a  council  ib  aljttvc 
the  po]»e.  and  may  jnd'jfo  iiiui,  though  by  them  not  de- 
nied to  he  the  vit-ar  of  Christ ;  \vr  in  our  clearer  liyfht 
may  be  ashamed  not  ti»  discern  luriher,  that  a  parlia- 
ment is  bv  all  cquiiv  and  rii^lit  above  a  kin;;,  and  niav 
jndt^e  him.  whose  reasons  and  ))rrten>ions  to  hold  i>l' 
(iod  only,  as  hi^  iinniediate  vicegiTent,  we  know  how 
far  fetched  they  are,  and  insuHicient. 

As  for  the  laws  of  man,  it  would  ask  a  «(dume  to 
repeat  all  that  might  be  cited  in  this  p(»int  against  him 
from   all   antiquity.     In    Greece,  Orestes,  the  son  of 


Agamemnon,  aud  by  succession  king  of  Argos,  was  ia 
that  country  judged  and  coudemned  to  death  for  kiV. 
ing  his  mother :  whence  escaping,  he  was  judged  agaift, 
though  a  stranger,  before  the  great  council  of  Artupi- 
gus  in  Athens.  And  this  memorable  act  of  judicatuR 
was  the  lirst,  that  brought  the  justice  of  that  gnre 
senate  into  fame  and  high  estimation  over  all  Greece 
for  many  ages  after.  And  in  the  same  city,  t^Tuti 
were  to  undergo  legal  sentence  by  the  laws  of  Svkn. 
The  kings  of  Sparta,  though  descended  lineally  ^vm 
Hercules,  esteemed  a  god  among  them,  were  oftei 
judged,  and  sometimes  put  to  deatli,  by  tlie  most  jott 
and  renowned  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  who,  though  a  Ling^, 
thought  it  mc»st  unequal  to  bind  his  subjects  by  aij 
law,  to  which  he  bound  not  himself.  In  Rome,  ik 
laws  made  by  Valerius  Publicola,  soon  after  the  expel- 
ling of  Tarquin  and  his  race,  expelled  without  a  writ- 
ten law,  the  law  being  afterward  written ;  and  what 
the  senate  decreed  against  Xero,  that  he  should  be 
judged  and  jmnished  according  to  the  laws  of  tbcir 
ancestors,  and  what  in  like  manner  was  decreed  agaiMt 
other  emperors,  is  vul<rarly  known  ;  as  it  was  knowi 
to  those  heathen,  and  fcmnd  just  by  nature  ere  any  law 
mentioned  it.  And  that  the  christian  civil  law  war 
rants  like  power  of  judicature  to  subjects  agiiMl 
tyrants,  is  written  clearly  by  the  best  and  famooMit 
civilians.  For  if  it  was  decreed  bv  Theodosius,  tai 
Stands  vet  firm  in  the  code  of  Justinian,  that  the  lav 
is  above  the  emperor,  then  certainly  tlie  emperor  bciif 
under  law,  the  law  may  judge  him  ;  and  if  judge  1uB| 
may  punish  him,  proving  tyrannous :  how  else  is  ik 
law  above  him,  or  to  what  purpose  ?  These  are  ncco*' 
sary  deductions;  and  thereafter  hath  been  done  in aB 
ages  aud  kingdoms,  oftener  than  to  be  here  recited. 

But  what  need  we  anv  further  search  after  the  law 
of  other  lands,  for  that  which  is  so  fully  and  so  plainlr 
set  down  lawful  in  our  own  ?  Where  ancient  IxioksteU 
us,  Unicton,  Fleta,  and  others,  that  the  king  is  unds 
law,  and  inferiour  to  his  court  of  ])arlianient ;  ihatal* 
though  his  place  "  to  do  justice"  be  hii;hest,  yettbM 
he  stands  as  liable  "  to  n^ceive  justice"  as  the  meaiMrt 
of  his  kingdom.     Nay,  Alfred  the  most  worthy  king; 
and  bv  some  accounted  first  absolute  monarch  of  tke 
Saxons  hero,  so  ordained  ;  as  is  cited  out  of  an  ancicil 
law-book  called  "  the  Mirror;"  in  '"  rights  of  the  king^ 
doni,"  ]».  31,  where  it  is  complained  on,  "  as  the  s*»t- 
reiirn  abuse  of  all,"  tliat  **  the  king  should  be  deearf 
above  the  law,  wlicreas  lie  ought  to  be  the  subject  ID 
it  bv  his  oath."     Of  which  oath  ancientlv  it  was  the 
la>t  clause,  that  the  king  ^' >hould   be  as  li-jblo.  and 
obedient  to  suffer  right,  a>  others  of  his  people.*'    And 
indrcd  it  \\ere  but  fond  aud  senseless,  that  the  Ling 
>huuld  be  accountable   to   everv  ijcttv  suit   in   les««f 
courts,  as  we  all   know    he  was,  and   noi  be  subject 
to  tlic  ju<li(*atnn'  of  parliament  in  the  main  matt''r«of 
our  connnnn  sat'etv  i>r  desiructictn  ;  that   he  <^h<'>u1il  be 
answerable  in  the  ordinarv  cour>e  of  law  for  anv  wnrnc 
done  to  a  private  ])rr>on,  and  not  answirable  in  cxvatl 
of  ])arlianniit  for  ibslri»ying  the  whole  kingditm.    Bf 
all  this,  and  much  more  that  might  be  adde<l.  as  in  an 
ar^'umcnt  over-co]>ious  rather  than  barr<  n,  wc  «i!t  it 
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nanifett  that  all  lavm,  both  of  God  and  man,  are  made 
rithout  exemption  of  any  person  whomsoever;  and 
bat  if  kings  presume  to  overtop  the  law  by  which 
bej  reign  for  the  public  good,  tbej  are  bj  law  to  be 
rduced  into  order ;  and  that  can  no  way  be  more 
istlj,  than  bv  those  who  exalt  them  to  that  high  place. 
or  who  should  better  understand  their  own  laws,  and 
hen  they  are  transgrcst,  than  they  who  are  governed 
T  then,  and  whose  consent  first  made  them  ?  And 

» 

'ho  can  have  more  right  to  take  knowledge  of  things 
one  within  a  free  nation,  than  they  within  them- 
dves? 

Those  objected  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
re  swore,  not  to  his  person,  but  as  it  was  invested 
rith  his  authority ;  and  his  authority  was  by  the  people 
nt  given  him  conditionally,  in  law,  and  under  law, 
od  onder  oath  also  for  the  kingdom's  good,  and  not 
therwise ;  the  oaths  then  were  interchanged,  and  mu- 
ni; stood  and  fell  together;  he  swore  fidelity  to  his 
rast ;  (not  as  a  deluding  ceremony,  but  as  a  real  con- 
Ition  of  their  admitting  him  for  king;  and  the  con- 
foeror  himself  swore  it  oftener  than  at  his  crowning;) 
hey  swore  homage  and  fealty  to  his  person  in  that 
rast.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  kingdom  should 
M  further  bound  by  oaths  to  him,  than  be  by  his  coro- 
HOon  oath  to  us,  which  he  hath  every  way  broken : 
md  having  broken,  the  ancient  crown  oath  of  Alfred 
ibove  mentioned  conceals  not  his  penalty. 

As  for  the  covenant,  if  that  be  meant,  certainly  no 
iacreet  person  can  imagine  it  should  bind  us  to  him  in 
nr  stricter  sense  than  those  oaths  formerly.    The  acts 
if  hostility,  which  we  received  from  him,  were  no  such 
4car  obli&rements,  that  we  should  owe  him  more  fealty 
lad  defence  for  being  our  enemy,  than   we   could 
befiire  when  we  took  him  only  for  a  kinsf.      They 
wwe  acfn<c<l  by  him  and  his  party,  to  pretend  liberty 
aad  reformation,  but   to  have  no  other  end  than  to 
■tie  themM'lves  great,  and  to  destroy  the  king's  per- 
WB  and  authority.     For  which  reason  they  added  that 
tfcd  article,  testifying  to  the  world,  that  as  they  were 
revived  to  endeavour  first  a  reformation  in  the  church. 
It  extirpate  prelacy,  to  preserve  the  rights  of  parlia- 
■eijL  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  so  they  intend- 
ed. <o  far  as  it  might  consist  with  the  preservation  and 
4ef?nrc  of  these,  to  preserve  the  king's  person  and  au- 
ikoriiv :  but  not  otherwise.     As  far  as  this  comes  to, 
4pv  covenant  and  swear  in  t)ie  sixth  article,  to  pre- 
tPTTf  and  defend  the  persons  and  authority  of  one  an- 
ocbfr,  and  all  those  that  enter  into  that  league ;  so  that 
ikn  covenant  gives  no  unlimitable  exemption  to  the 
kinir*  pers^m,  but  gives  to  all  as  much  defence  and 
preservation  as  to  him,  and  to  him  as  much  as  to  their 
twn  persons,  and  no  more ;  that  is  to  say,  in  order  and 
■•bordinatinn  to  those  main  ends,  for  which  we  live 
iad  ire  a  nation  of  men  joinefl  in  society  either  chris- 
titn,  or  at  least  human.     But  if  the  covenant  were 
*de  ahi'ilute,  to  preserve  and  defend  any  one  whom- 
•«»er,  without  res|)ect  had,  either  to  the  true  religion, 
irtbwie  other  superiour  things  to  be  defended  and  ]»re- 
•prtfd  however,  it  cannot  then  be  doubted,  hut  that  the 
roTcnant  was  rather  a  most  foolish,  hasty,  and  unlaw- 


ful vow,  than  a  deliberate  and  well-weighed  covenant ; 
swearing  us  into  labyrinths  and  repugnances,  no  way 
to  be  solved  or  reconciled,  and  therefore  no  way  to  be 
kept;  as  first  offending  against  the  law  of  God,  to  vow 
the  absolute  preservation,  defence,  and  maintaining  of 
one  man,  though  in  his  sins  and  oflences  never  so  great 
and  heinous  against  God  or  his  neighbour;  and  to  ex- 
cept a  person  from  justice,  whereas  bis  law  excepts 
none.  Secondly,  it  ofiends  against  the  law  of  this  na- 
tion, wherein,  as  hath  been  proved,  kings  in  receiving 
justice,  and  undergoing  due  trial,  arc  not  difTerenccd 
from  the  meanest  subject.  Lastly,  it  contradicts  and 
offends  against  the  covenant  itself,  which  vows  in  the 
fourth  article  to  bring  to  open  trial  and  condign  punish- 
ment all  those  that  shall  be  found  guilty  of  such  crimes 
and  delinquencies,  whereof  the  king,  by  bis  own  letters 
and  other  undeniable  testimonies  not  brought  to  light 
till  afterward,  was  found  and  convicted  to  be  chief 
actor  in  what  they  thought  him,  at  the  time  of  taking 
that  covenant,  to  be  overruled  only  by  evil  counsellors; 
and  those,  or  whomsoever  they  should  discover  to  be 
principal,  they  vowed  to  try,  either  by  their  own  "  su- 
preme judicatories,"  (for  so  even  then  they  called  them,) 
"  or  by  others  having  power  from  them  to  that  effect." 
So  that  to  have  brought  the  king  to  condign  punish- 
ment hath  not  broke  the  covenant,  but  it  would  have 
broke  the  covenant  to  have  saved  him  from  tliose  judi- 
catories, which  both  nations  declared  in  that  covenant  to 
be  supreme  against  any  person  whatsoever.  And  besides 
all  this,  to  swear  in  covenant  the  bringing  of  his  evil 
counsellors  and  accomplices  to  condign  punishment,  and 
not  only  to  leave  unpunished  and  untouched  the  grand 
offender,  but  to  receive  him  back  again  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  so  many  violences  and  mischiefs,  dipped 
from  head  to  foot,  and  stained  over  with  the  blood  of 
thousands  that  were  his  faithful  subjects,  forced  to  their 
own  defence  against  a  civil  war  by  him  first  raised 
upon  them;  and  to  receive  him  thus,  in  this  gory  pickle, 
to  all  his  dignities  and  honours,  covering  the  igno- 
minious and  horrid  purple  robe  of  innocent  blood,  that 
sat  so  close  about  him,  with  the  glorious  ])nrplo  of 
royalty  and  supreme  rule,  the  reward  of  highest  excel- 
lence and  virtue  here  on  earth  ;  were  not  only  to  swear 
and  covenant  the  performance  of  an  unjust  vow,  the 
strangest  and  most  impious  to  the  face  of  God,  but 
were  the  most  unwise  and  unprudential  act  as  to  civil 
Cfovernment.  For  so  lon«>f  as  a  kin^"  shall  find  bv  ex- 
pcricnce,  th.it,  do  the  worst  he  can,  his  subjects,  over- 
awed bv  the  religion  of  their  own  covenant,  will  only 
prosecute  his  evil  instruments,  not  dare  to  touch  his 
person ;  and  that  whatever  hath  been  on  his  part  of- 
fended or  transgressed,  he  shall  come  off  at  last  with 
the  same  rrvercncc  to  his  person,  and  the  same  honour 
as  for  well  doing,  he  will  not  fail  to  find  them  work ; 
seeking  far  and  near,  and  inviting  to  his  court  all  the 
concourse  of  evil  counscll(»rs,  or  agents,  that  luay  be 
found  :  who,  tempted  with  preferments  and  his  promise 
to  uphold  lh<Mn,  will  hazard  easily  their  own  heads, 
and  the  chance  of  ten  to  one  but  they  shall  prevail  at 
last,  over  men  so  quelled  and  fitted  to  l>e  slaves  by  the 
false  conceit  of  a  relijfious  covenant.    And  thev  in  that 
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superstition  neither  wholly  yielding,  nor  to  the  utmost 
resisting,  at  the  upshot  of  all  their  foolish  war  and  ex- 
pense, will  find  to  have  done  no  more  but  fetched  a 
compass  only  of  their  misenes,  ending  at  the  same 
point  of  slavery,  and  in  the  same  distractions  wherein 
they  first  begun.  But  when  kings  themselves  are 
made  as  liable  to  punishment  as  their  evil  counsellors, 
it  will  be  both  as  dangerous  from  the  king  himself  as 
from  his  parliament,  to  those  that  evil  counsel  him  : 
and  they,  who  else  would  be  his  readiest  agents  in  evil, 
will  then  not  fear  to  dissuade  or  to  disobey  him,  not 
only  in  respect  of  themselves  and  their  own  lives,  which 
for  his  sake  they  would  not  seem  to  value,  but  in  respect 
of  that  danger  which  the  king  himself  may  incur,  whom 
they  would  seem  to  love  and  serve  with  greatest  fidelity. 
On  all  these  grounds  therefore  of  the  covenant  itself, 
whether  religious  or  political,  it  appears  likeliest,  that 
both  the  English  parliament  and  the  Scotch  commis- 
sioners, thus  interpreting  the  covenant,  (as  indeed  at 
that  time  they  were  the  best  and  most  authentical  in- 
terpreters joined  together,)  answered  the  king  unani- 
mously, in  their  letter  dated  January  the  13th,  1645, 
that  till  security  and  satisfaction  first  given  to  both 
kingdoms  for  die  blood  spilled,  for  the  Irish  rebels 
brought  over,  and  for  the  war  in  Ireland  by  him  fo- 
mented, they  could  in  nowise  yield  their  consent  to  his 
return.  Here  was  satisfaction,  full  two  years  and  up- 
ward after  the  covenant  taken,  demanded  of  the  king 
by  both  nations  in  parliament  for  crimes  at  least  capital, 
wherewith  they  charged  him.  And  what  satisfaction 
could  be  g^ven  for  so  much  blood,  but  justice  upon 
him  that  spilled  it  ?  till  which  done,  they  neither  took 
themselves  bound  to  grant  him  the  exercise  of  his  regal 
ofiice  by  any  meaning  of  the  covenant  which  they  then 
declared,  (though  other  meanings  have  been  since  con- 
trived,) nor  so  much  regarded  the  safety  of  his  person, 
as  to  admit  of  his  return  among  them  from  the  midst 
of  those  whom  they  declared  to  be  his  greatest  enemies; 
nay  from  himself  as  from  an  actual  enemy,  not  as  from 
a  king,  they  demanded  security.  But  if  the  covenant, 
all  this  notwithstanding,  swore  otherwise  to  preserve 
him  that  in  the  preservation  of  true  religion  and  our 
liberties,  against  which  he  fought,  if  not  in  arms,  yet 
in  resolution,  to  his  dying  day,  and  now  after  death  still 
fights  again  in  this  his  book,  the  covenant  was  better 
broken,  than  he  saved.  And  God  hath  testified  by  all 
propitious  and  the  most  evident  sign,  whereby  in  these 
latter  times  he  is  wont  to  testify  what  pleases  him,  that 
such  a  solemn  and  for  many  ages  unexampled  act  of 
due  punishment  was  no  mockery  of  justice,  but  a  most 
grateful  and  well-pleasing  sacrifice.  Neither  was  it  to 
cover  their  perjury,  as  he  accuses,  but  to  uncover  his 
perjury  to  the  oath  of  his  coronation. 

The  rest  of  his  discourse  quite  forgets  the  title ;  and 
turns  his  meditations  upon  death  into  obloquy  and  bitter 
vehemence  against  his  "judges  and  accusers;"  imitat- 
ing therein,  not  our  Saviour,  hut  his  grandmother  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  as  also  in  the  most  of  his  other  scruples, 
exceptions,  and  evasions ;  and  from  whom  he  seems  to 
have  learnt,  as  it  were  by  heart,  or  else  by  kind,  that 
which  is  thought  by  his  admirers  to  be  the  most  vir-  I 
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tuous,  most  manly,  most  christian,  and  moat  martj 
like,  both  of  his  words  and  speeches  here,  and  of  h 
answers  and  behaviocu*  at  his  trial. 

"  It  is  a  sad  fate,"  he  saith,  ^  to  have  his  entm 
both  accusers,  parties,  and  judges."  Sad  indeed,  h 
no  suflficient  plea  to  acquit  him  from  being  so  jndgo 
For  what  malefactor  might  not  sometimes  plead  d 
like  ?  If  his  own  crimes  have  made  all  men  his  a 
mies,  who  else  can  judge  him  ?  They  of  the  powdi 
plot  against  his  father  might  as  well  have  pleaded  fl 
same.  Nay,  at  tlie  resurrection  it  may  as  wdl  1 
pleaded,  that  the  saints,  who  then  shall  judge  the  mod 
are  **  both  enemies,  judges,  parties,  and  accusers." 

So  much  he  thinks  to  abound  in  his  own  dtStm 
that  he  undertakes  an  unmeasurable  task,  to  bcspa 
"  the  singular  care  and  protection  of  God  over  i 
kings,"  as  being  the  greatest  patrons  of  law,  juidi 
order,  and  religion  on  earth.  But  what  patrons 
be,  God  in  the  Scripture  ofl  enough  hath  ej 
and  the  earth  itself  hath  too  long  groaned 
burden  of  their  injustice,  disorder,  and  ii 
Therefore  "to  bind  their  kings  in  chains,  and  theiri 
bles  with  links  of  iron,"  is  an  honour  belonging  It  | 
saints;  not  to  build  Babel,  (which  was  Nimrod^' 
the  first  king,  and  the  beginning  of  bis  kingdMi 
Babel,)  but  to  destroy  it,  especially  that  spiritnal 
and  first  to  overcome  those  European  king*,  wbickj 
ceive  their  power,  not  from  God,  but  from  the 
and  are  counted  no  better  than  his  ten  horns.  " 
shall  hate  the  great  whore,"  and  yet  **  shall 
their  kingdoms  to  the  beast  that  carries  her; 
shall  commit  fornication  with  her,"  and  yet  " 
bum  her  with  fire,"  and  yet  "  shall  lament  the 
Babylon,"  where  they  fornicated  with  her. 
tions  chap.  xvii.  and  xviii. 

Thus  shall  they  be  to  and  fro,  doubtful  and 
ous  in  all  their  doings,  until  at  last,  "joining 
armief^  with  the  beast,"  whose  power  first  raised 
they  shall  perish  with  him  by  the  "  King  of 
against  whom  they  have  rebelled ;   and  "  the 
shall  eat  their  flesh."    This  is  their  doom  writtea,] 
xix.  and  the  utmost  that  we  find  concerning 
these  latter  days ;  which  we  have  much  more  cai 
believe,  than  his  unwarranted  revelation  here, 
sying  what  shall  follow  after  his  death,  with  the 
of  enmity,  not  of  St  John. 

He  would  fain  bring  us  out  of  conceit  with  the] 
success,  which  God  hath  vouchsafed  us.     We 
not  our  cause  by  our  success,  but  our  success  Ijl 
cause.    Yet  certainly  in  a  good  cause  success  is  a| 
confirmation ;  for  God  hath  promised  it  to  good  i 
almost  in  every  leaf  of  Scripture.    If  it  argue 
us,  we  are  sure  it  argues  not  against  us ;  but  as 
or  more  for  us,  than  ill  success  argues  for  tbes , 
the  wicked  God  hath  denounced  ill  success  in  aO 
take  in  hand. 

He  hopes  much  of  those  "  sof^r  temper^" 
calls  them,  and  "  less  advantaged  by  bis  min,  te 
consciences  do  already"  gripe  them.    It  is  tmCi 
be  a  sort  of  moody,  hotbrained,  and  always  m- 
consciences ;  apt  to  engage  their  leaders  into  gii 
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affaiiB  past  retirement,  and  then  upon  a 
Men  qualm  and  iwimming  of  their  conscience,  to 
:tzaj  them  basely  in  the  midst  of  what  was  chiefly 
idertaken  for  their  sakes.*  Let  such  men  never  meet 
itb  any  faithful  parliament  to  hazard  for  them ;  never 
lb  any  noUe  spirit  to  conduct  and  lead  them  out ; 
t  let  tbem  live  and  die  in  servile  condition  and  their 
rupulous  queasiness,  if  no  instruction  will  confirm 
em  !     Others  there  be,  in  whose  consciences  the  loss 

gain,  and  those  advantages  they  hoped  for,  hath 
rung  a  sodden  leak.  These  are  they  that  cry  out, 
e  eorenant  broken !  and  to  keep  it  better  slide  back 
Id  neutrality,  or  join  actually  with  incendiaries  and 
afignants.  But  God  hath  eminently  begun  to  punish 
sse,  first  in  Scotland,  then  in  Ulster,  who  have  pro- 
ikcd  him  with  the  most  hateful  kind  of  mockery,  to 
eak  his  covenant  under  pretence  of  strictest  keepings 
;  and  hath  subjected  them  to  those  malignants,  with 
they  scrupled  not  to  be  associates.  In  God 
we  shall  not  fear  what  their  false  fraternity 
Bdo  against  us. 

He  seeks  again  with  cunning  words  to  turn  our  sue- 
as  into  oar  sin.  But  might  call  to  mind,  that  the 
eriptare  q>eaks  of  those  also,  who  "  when  God  slew 
boil, then  sought  him ;"  yet  did  but  **  flatter  him  with 
bar  mouth,  and  lyed  to  him  with  their  tongues ;  for 
hnr  heart  was  not  right  with  him."  And  there  was 
mt,  who  in  the  time  of  his  affliction  trespassed  more 
ifUit  God.     This  was  that  king  Ahaz. 

He  Ivories  much  in  the  forgiveness  of  his  enemies ; 

*  A  Mvere  rebuka  tbb  to  tbe  Prnby terians. 


SO  did  his  grandmother  at  her  death.  Wise  men  would 
sooner  have  believed  him,  had  he  not  so  oflen  told  us 
so.  But  he  hopes  to  erect  **  the  trophies  of  his  charity 
over  us."  And  trophies  of  charity  no  doubt  will  be  as 
glorious  as  trumpets  before  the  alms  of  hypocrites ;  and 
more  especiaUy  the  trophies  of  such  an  aspiring  charity, 
as  offers  in  his  prayer  to  share  victory  with  God's  com- 
passion, which  is  over  all  his  works.  Such  prayers  as 
these  may  haply  catch  the  people,  as  was  intended : 
but  how  they  please  God  is  to  be  much  doubted,  though 
prayed  in  secret,  much  less  written  to  be  divulged. 
Which  perhaps  may  gain  him  after  death  a  short,  con- 
temptible, and  soon  fading  reward ;  not  what  he  aims 
at,  to  stir  the  constancy  and  solid  firmness  of  any  wise 
roan,  or  to  unsettle  the  conscience  of  any  knowing 
Christian,  (if  he  could  ever  aim  at  a  thing  so  hopeless, 
and  above  the  genius  of  his  cleric  elocution,)  but  to 
catch  the  worthless  approbation  of  an  inconstant,  irra- 
tional, and  image-doting  rabble ;  that  like  a  credulous 
and  hapless  herd,  begotten  to  servility,  and  enchanted 
with  these  popular  institutes  of  tyranny,  subscribed 
with  a  new  device  of  the  king's  picture  at  his  prayers, 
hold  out  both  their  ears  with  such  delight  and  ravish- 
ment to  be  stigmatized  and  bored  through,  in  witness 
of  their  own  voluntary  and  beloved  baseness.  The 
rest,  whom  perhaps  ignorance  without  malice,  or  some 
errour,  less  than  fatal,  hath  for  the  time  misled,  on  this 
side  sorcery  or  obduration,  may  find  the  grace  and  good 
guidance,  to  bethink  themselves  and  recover. 
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THE    PREFACE. 

Although  I  fear,  lest,  if  in  defendingf  the  people  of  Eng-land,  I  should  be  as  copioas  in  words,  and  emf 
matter,  as  most  men  think  Salraasius  has  been  in  his  defence  of  the  king,  I  might  seem  to  dcserre  josUj 
accounted  a  verbose  and  silly  defender;  jet  since  no  man  thinks  himself  obliged  to  make  so  modi  1 
though  in  the  handling  but  of  any  ordinary  subject,  as  not  to  premise  some  introduction  at  least,  accordi 
the  weight  of  tlic  subject  requires ;  if  I  take  the  same  course  in  handling  almost  the  gpreatest  subject  thai 
was  (without  being  too  tedious  in  it)  I  am  in  hopes  of  attaining  two  things,  which  indeed  I  earnestly  di 
the  one,  not  to  be  at  all  wanting,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  this  most  noble  cause,  and  most  worthy  to  be  reo 
to  all  future  ages :  the  other,  that  I  may  appear  to  ha?e  avoided  myself  that  frivolousness  of  matter,  and  p 
dancy  of  words,  which  I  blame  in  my  antagonist.  For  I  am  about  to  discourse  of  matters,  neither  incon 
able  nor  common,  but  how  a  most  potent  king,  after  he  had  trampled  upon  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  gi 
shock  to  its  religion,  and  begun  to  rule  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  was  at  last  subdued  in  the  field  I 
own  subjects,  who  had  undei^ne  a  long  slavery  under  him ;  how  afterwards  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and 
he  gave  no  ground,  either  by  words  or  actions,  to  hope  better  things  of  him,  he  was  finally  by  the  so] 
council  of  the  kingdom  condemned  to  die,  and  beheaded  before  the  very  gates  of  the  royal  palace.  I 
likewise  relate  (which  will  much  conduce  to  the  easing  men's  minds  of  a  great  superstition)  by  what 
especially  according  to  our  law,  this  judgment  was  given,  and  all  these  matters  transacted  ;  and  shall  • 
defend  my  valiant  and  worthy  countrymen  (who  have  extremely  well  deserved  of  all  subjects  and  natic 
the  world)  from  the  most  wicked  calumnies  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  railers,  and  especially  from  t 
proaches  of  this  most  vain  and  empty  sophister,  who  sets  up  for  a  captain  and  ringleader  to  all  the  rest 
what  king's  majesty  sitting  upon  an  exalted  throne,  ever  shone  so  brisfhily,  as  that  of  the  people  of  En 
then  did,  when  shaking  off  that  old  superstition,  which  had  prevailed  a  long  time,  they  gave  judgment 
the  king  himself,  or  rather  upon  an  enemy  who  had  been  their  king,  caught  as  it  were  in  a  net  by  hi 
laws,  (who  alone  of  all  mortals  challenged  to  himself  impunity  by  a  divine  right,)  and  scrupled  not  to  infli 
same  punishment  upon  him,  being  guilty,  which  he  would  have  inflicted  upon  any  other?  But  why  do  I 
tion  these  things  as  performed  by  the  people,  which  almost  open  their  voice  themselves,  and  testify'  the  pre 
of  God  throughout  ?  who,  as  often  as  it  seems  good  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  uses  to  throw  down  proud  and  u 
kings,  exalting  themselves  above  the  condition  of  human  nature,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  them  and  all 
family.  By  his  manifest  impulse  being  set  on  work  to  recover  our  almost  lost  liberty,  following  him  i 
guide,  and  adoring  the  impresses  of  his  divine  p(»\ver  manifested  upon  all  occasions,  we  went  on  in  no  ob 
but  an  illustrious  passage,  pointed  out  and  made  plain  to  us  by  God  himself.  Which  things,  if  I  sho 
much  as  hope  by  any  diligence  or  ability  of  mine,  such  as  it  is,  to  discourse  of  as  I  ought  to  do,  and  to  a 
them  so  to  writing,  as  that  perhaps  all  nations  and  all  ages  may  read  them,  it  would  be  a  very  vain  thi 
me.  For  what  style  can  be  august  and  magnificent  enough,  what  man  has  parts  sufficient  to  undertake  so 
a  task  ?  Since  we  find  by  experience,  that  in  so  many  ages  as  arc  gone  over  the  world,  there  has  been  ba 
and  there  a  man  found,  who  has  been  able  worthily  to  recount  the  actions  of  great  heroes,  and  potent  s 
can  any  man  have  so  good  an  spinion  of  his  own  talents,  as  to  think  himself  capable  to  reach  these  glorioi 
wonderful  works  of  Almighty  God,  by  any  language,  by  any  style  of  his  ?     Which  enterprise,  though  so 
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le  MotI  eminent  persons  in  our  commonwealth  have  prevailed  upon  me  by  their  authority  to  undertake,  and 
oold  have  it  be  mj  business  to  nndicate  with  my  pen  against  envy  and  calumny  (which  are  proof  against 
"Bis)  those  glorious  performances  of  theirs,  (whose  opinion  of  me  I  take  as  a  very  great  honour,  that  they  should 
tch  upon  me  before  others  to  be  serviceable  in  this  kind  of  those  most  valiant  deliverers  of  my  native  eoilntry ; 
id  tme  it  is,  that  from  my  very  youth,  I  have  beep  bent  extremely  upon  such  sort  of  studies,  as  inclined  me, 

not  to  do  great  things  myself,  at  least  to  celebrate  those  that  did,)  yet  as  having  no  confidence  in  any  such 
kantages,  I  have  recourse  to  the  divine  assistance ;  and  invoke  the  great  and  holy  God,  the  giver  of  all  good 
fts,  that  I  may  as  substantially,  and  as  truly,  discourse  and  refute  the  sauciness  and  lies  of  this  foreign  decla- 
stor,  as  our  noble  gpenerals  piously  and  successfully  by  force  of  arms  broke  the  king's  pride,  and  his  unruly 
»inineering,  and  afterwards  put  an  end  to  both  by  inflicting  a  memorable  punishment  upon  himself,  and  as 
oronghly  as  a  single  person  did  with  ease  but  of  late  confute  and  confound  the  king  himself  rising  as  it  were 
MB  the  grave,  and  recommending  himself  to  the  people  in  a  book  published  afler  his  death,  with  new  artifices 
id  allurements  of  words  and  expressions.  Which  antagonist  of  mine,  though  he  be  a  foreigner,  and,  though 
f  deny  it  a  thousand  times  over,  but  a  poor  grammarian ;  yet  not  contented  with  a  salary  due  to  him  in  that 
ipacity,  chose  to  turn  a  pragmatical  coxcomb,  and  not  only  to  intrude  in  state-affairs,  but  into  the  affairs  of  a 
reign  state :  though  he  brings  along  with  him  neither  modesty,  nor  understanding,  nor  any  other  quali6cation 
qnisite  in  so  great  an  arbitrator,  but  sauciness,  and  a  little  grammar  only.  Indeed  if  he  had  published  here*, 
id  in  English,  the  same  things  as  he  has  now  wrote  in  Latin,  such  as  it  is,  I  think  no  man  would  have  thought 
worth  while  to  return  an  answer  to  them,  but  would  partly  despise  them  as  common,  and  exploded  over  and 
'er  already,  and  partly  abhor  them  as  sordid  and  tyrannical  maxims,  not  to  be  endured  even  by  the  most  ab- 
et of  slaves  :  nay,  men  that  have  sided  with  the  king,  would  have  had  these  thoughts  of  his  book.  But  since 
!  has  Swoln  it  to  a  considerable  bulk,  and  dispersed  it  amongst  foreigners,  who  arc  altogether  ignorant  of  our 
bin  and  constitution ;  it  is  fit  that  they  who  mistake  them,  should  be  better  informed ;  and  that  he,  who  is  so 
ij  ibrwmrd  to  speak  ill  of  others,  should  be  treated  in  his  own  kind.  If  it  be  asked,  why  we  did  not  then 
lack  him  sooner,  why  we  suffered  him  to  triumph  so  long,  and  pride  himself  in  our  silence  ?  For  others  I  am 
il  to  answer;  for  myself  I  can  boldly  say,  that  I  had  neither  words  nor  arguments  long  to  seek  for  the  defence 
'  10  good  a  cause,  if  I  had  enjoyed  such  a  measure  of  health,  as  would  have  endured  the  fatigue  of  writing, 
■i  being  but  weak  in  body,  I  am  forced  to  write  by  piecemeal,  and  break  off  almost  every  hour,  though  the 
ib^  be  SQcb  as  requires  an  nnintermitted  stady  and  intenscuess  of  mind.  But  though  this  bodily  indisposi- 
Mi  may  be  a  hindrance  to  me  in  setting  forth  the  just  praises  of  my  most  worthy  countrymen,  who  have  been 
e  savioqn  of  their  native  country,  and  whose  exploits,  worthy  of  immortality,  are  already  famous  all  the  world 
rcr;  yet  I  hope  it  will  be  no  diflicult  matter  for  me  to  defend  them  from  the  insolence  of  this  silly  little  scho- 
r,  and  firom  that  saucy  tongue  of  his,  at  least.  Nature  and  laws  would  be  in  an  ill  case,  if  slavery  should  find 
hat  to  say  for  itself,  and  liberty  be  mute :  and  if  tyrants  should  find  men  to  plead  for  them,  and  they  that  can 
asUr  and  vanqubh  tyrants,  should  not  be  able  to  find  advocates.  And  it  were  a  deplorable  thing  indeed,  if 
le  reason  mankind  is  endued  withal,  and  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  should  not  furnish  more  arguments  for 
ffiiV  preservation,  for  their  deliverance,  and,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  bear,  for  making 
KB  equal  to  one  anothei,  than  for  their  oppression,  and  for  their  utter  ruin  under  the  domineering  power  of 
■e  single  person.  Let  me  therefore  enter  upon  this  noble  cause  with  a  cheerfulness,  g^unded  upon  this 
■nrance,  that  my  adversary's  cause  is  maintained  by  nothing  but  fraud,  fallacy,  ignorance,  and  barbarity; 
rhereas  mine  has  light,  truth,  reason,  the  practice  and  the  learning  of  the  best  ages  of  the  world,  of  its  side. 

Bat  now,  having  said  enough  for  an  introduction,  since  we  have  to  do  with  critics ;  let  us  in  the  first  place 
on^ider  the  title  of  this  choice  piece:  **  Defensio  Rcgia  pro  Car.  Primo,  ad  Car.  Secundum  :  a  Royal  Defence 
Bf  the  king's  defence)  for  Charles  the  First,  to  Charles  the  Second."  You  undertake  a  wonderful  piece  of 
»flrk,  whoever  you  are;  to  plead  the  father's  cause  before  his  own  son  :  a  hundred  to  one  hut  you  carry  it. 
{■t  I  summon  you,  Salmasius,  who  heretofore  sculked  under  a  wrong  name,  and  now  go  by  no  name  at  all,  to 
l^tr  before  another  tribunal,  and  before  other  judges,  where  perhaps  you  may  not  hear  those  little  applauses, 
rbich  yoo  used  to  be  so  fond  of  in  your  school.  But  why  this  royal  defence  dedicated  to  the  king's  own  son  ? 
^e  need  not  pot  him  to  the  torture  ;  he  confesses  why.  "  At  the  king's  charge,"  says  he.  O  mercenary  and 
iktigesble  advocate  !  could  you  not  afford  to  write  a  defence  for  Charles  the  father,  whom  you  pretend  to  have 
ten  the  best  of  kings,  to  Charles  the  son,  the  most  indigent  of  all  kings,  hut  it  must  be  at  the  poor  king's  own 
tkt^ .'  But  tliough  you  are  a  knave,  you  would  not  make  yourself  ridiculous,  in  calling  it  the  king's  defence  ;  for 
fM  baring  sold  it,  it  is  no  longer  yours,  but  the  king's  indeed  :  who  bought  it  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  jacobusscs, 
^pvat  sum  fur  a  poor  king  to  disburse.  I  know  very  well  what  I  say :  and  it  is  well  enough  known  who  brought 
iW  gold,  and  the  purse  wrought  with  beads  :  we  know  who  saw  you  reach  out  greedy  fists,  under  pretence  of 
Abnicing  the  king's  chaplain,  who  brought  the  present,  but  indeed  to  embrace  the  present  itself,  and  by  ac- 
vpUog  it  to  exhaust  almost  all  the  king's  treasury. 

Bot  now  tiie  man  comes  bimself,  the  door  creaks  ;  the  actor  comes  upon  the  stage. 

In  silence  now,  and  with  attention  wait. 

That  ye  may  learn  what  ih*  Eunuch  hius  'o  prate. 

Terent. 
7. 
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For  whatever  the  matter  is  with  him,  be  blusters  more  tlian  ordinary.     ''  A  horrible  messifpe  had  lit 

our  ears,  but  our  minds  more,  with  a  heinous  wound  concerning  a  parricide  committed  in  England  i 

son  of  a  kingr,  by  a  wicked  conspiracy  of  sacrilc^ous  men.*'    Indeed  that  horrible  message  most  ei 

had  a  much  longer  sword  than  that  which  Peter  drew,  or  those  ears  must  have  been  of  a  wonderful  Ici 

it  could  wound  at  such  a  distance ;  for  it  could  not  so  much  as  in  the  least  offend  any  ears  bat  those  < 

For  what  harm  is  it  to  you,  that  are  foreigners.^  are  any  of  you  hurt  by  it,  if  we  amongst  ouiselves  pu 

enemies,  our  own  traitors  to  death,  be  they  commoners,  noblemen,  or  kings  ?  Do  you,  Salmasius,  let  a] 

docs  not  concern  you  :  for  T  have  a  horrible  message  to  bring  of  you  too ;  which  I  am  mistaken  if  it 

a  more  heinous  wound  into  the  ears  of  all  grammarians  and  critics,  provided  they  have  any  learning  anc 

in  them,  to  wit,  your  crowding  so  many  barbarous  expressions  together  in  one  period  in  the  person  ol 

chus)  a  grammarian ;  and  that  so  great  a  critic  as  you,  hired  at  the  king's  charge  to  write  a  defence  of 

his  father,  should  not  only  set  so  fulsome  a  preface  before  it,  much  like  those  lamentable  ditties  that  u 

sung  at  funerals,  and  which  can  move  compassion  in  none  but  a  coxcomb ;  but  in  the  very  first  senten* 

provoke  3'our  readers  to  laughter  with  so  many  barbarisms  all  at  once.     "  Persona  regis,"  you  cry.     } 

you  find  any  such  I^atiu  ?  or  are  you  telling  us  some  tale  or  other  of  a  Perkin  Warbec,  who  taking  1 

thqjierson  of  a  king,  has,  forsooth,  committed  some  horrible  parricide  in  England  ?  which  expressioi 

dropping  carelessly  from  your  pen,  has  more  truth  in  it  than  you  are  aware  of.     For  a  tyrant  is  but  HI 

upon  a  stage,  a  man  in  a  vizor,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  king  in  a  play ;  he  is  not  really  a  king.     B 

these  gallicisms,  that  are  so  frequent  in  3'our  book,  I  won*t  lash  you  for  them  myself,  for  I  am  not  at 

but  shall  deliver  you  over  to  your  fellow-grammarians,  to  be  laughed  to  scorn  and  whipped  by  then 

follows  is  much  more  heinous,  that  what  was  decreed  by  our  supreme  magistracy  to  be  done  to  the  kin 

be  said  by  you  to  have  been  done  **  by  a  wicked  conspiracy  of  sacrilegious  persons."     Have  you  the  im 

you  rogue,  to  talk  at  this  rate  of  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  a  nation,  that  lately  w 

potent  kingdom,  and  is  now  a  more  potent  commonwealth  ?  Whose  proceedings  no  king  ever  took  upoi 

word  of  moutl),  or  otherwise,  to  vilify  and  set  at  nought    The  illustrious  states  of  Holland  therefore 

nuine  ofispring  of  those  deliverers  of  their  country,  have  deservedly  by  their  edict  condemned  to  utter 

this  defence  of  tyrants,  so  pernicious  to  the  liberty  of  all  nations ;  the  author  of  which  every  free  state 

forbid  their  country,  or  to  banish  out  of  it ;  and  that  state  particularly  that  feeds  with  a  stipend  so  ui 

and  so  savage  an  enemy  to  (heir  commonwealth,  whose  very  fundamentals,  and  the  causes  of  their  bee 

free  state,  this  fellow  endeavours  to  undermine  as  well  as  ours,  and  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  subvc 

loading  with  calumnies  the  most  worthy  asserters  of  liberty  there,  under  our  names.     Consider  with  yo 

ye  most  illustrious  states  of  the  United  Xothcrlands,  who  it  was  that  put  this  asserter  of  kingly  power  1 

ting  pen  to  paper?  who  it  was,  that  but  lately  began  to  play  Rex  in  ^-our  country  ?  what  counsels  we 

what  endeavours  used,  and  what  disturbances  ensued  thereupon  in  Holland  ?  and  to  what  pass  thing 

have  been  broutrht  by  this  time  ?  How  slavery  and  a  new  master  wore  ready  ])repiired  for  you ;  and  I 

expiring  that  liberty  of  yours,  asserted  and  vindicated  by  so  many  years  war  and  toil,  would  have 

now,  if  it  had  not  taken  breath  a^ain  by  the  timely  death  of  a  certain  rash  young  gentleman.     But  01 

begins  to  strut  again,  and  to  feign  wonderful  tragedies ;  "  whomsoever  this  dreadful  news  reached,  (to 

news  of  Salmasius's  parricidial  barbarisms,)  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  they  had  been  struck  with  lightni 

hair  stood  an  end,  and  their  tongues  clove  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth."    Which  let  natural  ])hilosopt 

notice  of,  (for  this  secret  in  nature  was  never  discovered  before,)  that  lightning  makes  men*s  hair  stand 

But  who  knows  not  that  little  effeminate  minds  are  apt  to  be  amazed  at  the  news  of  any  extraordina 

action;  and  that  then  they  shew  themselves  to  be,  what  they  really  were  before,  no  better  than  so  manv 

**  Some  could  not  refrain  from  tears ;"  some  little  women  at  court,  I  suppose,  or  if  there  be  any  more  ef 

than  they,  of  whose  number  Salmasius  himself  being  one.  is  by  a  new  metamorphosis  become  a  fount 

akin  to  his  name,  (Sahnacis,)  and  with  his  counterfeit  flood  of  tears  prepared  over  night,  endeavours  to 

late  generous  minds  :  I  advise  therefore,  and  wish  them  to  have  a  care  ; 

InfamU  ne  qucm  male  fortibus  undis 


Salmacis  enen'ol. 

Nci  si  vir  cum  vcnerit,  excal  indt.- 

Semivir,  et  tactis  subito  moUcsCiit  in  undis. 

Abstain,  as  manhood  you  esteem, 

From  Salmacis*  pernicious  stream  : 

If  hut  one  moment  there  you  stay, 

Too  dear  you'll  for  your  bathir^  Ry*"' 

Depart  nor  m.m  nor  woman,  hut  a  sij;ht 

Disgracing  both,  a  loath'd  hermaphro<lite. 

"  They  that  had  more  courage"  (which  yet  he  expresses  in  miserable  bald  Latin,  as  if  he  could  not 
as  speak  of  men  of  courage  and  magnanimity  in  proper  wonls)  "  were  set  on  fire  with  indignation  to 
gree,  that  they  could  hardly  contain  themselves."     Those  furious  Hectors  we  \aliic  not  of  a  rush.     ^ 
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icea  aecnitomcd  to  loat  such  bullies  in  the  field  with  a  true  sober  courage ;  a  couraj^e  becoming  men  that  can 
MDtmiii  themielTeSy  and  are  in  their  right  wits.    "  There  were  none  that  did  not  curse  the  authors  of  so  horrible 
I  TiUanj."    But  yet,  jou  say,  their  tongues  clove  to  the  roof  of  their  mouths ;  and  if  you  mean  this  of  our 
ngitiTes  only,  I  wish  they  had  clore  there  to  this  day ;  for  we  know  very  well,  that  tlicre  is  noUiing  more 
ommon  with  them,  than  to  haTC  their  mouths  full  of  curses  and  imprecations,  which  indeed  all  good  men 
Iwminate,  bat  withal  despise.     As  for  others,  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  when  they  heard  the  news  of  our  having 
aflicted  a  capital  punishment  upon  the  king,  there  should  any  be  ibund,  especially  in  a  free  state,  so  naturally 
dapted  to  slavery  as  either  to  speak  ill  of  us,  or  so  much  as  to  censure  what  we  had  done.       Nay,  it  is  highly 
»robabJe,  that  all  good  men  applauded  us,  and  gave  God  thanks  for  so  illustrious,  so  exalted  a  piece  of  justice  ; 
Skd  for  a  caution  so  very  useful  to  other  princes.     In  the  mean  time,  as  for  those  fierce,  those  steel-hearted  men, 
hat,  you  say,  take  on  for,  and  bewail  so  pitifully,  the  lamentable  and  wonderful  deatli  I  know  not  who ;  them 
'•  say,  together  with  their  tinkling  advocate,  the  dullest  that  ever  appeared  since  the  name  of  a  king  was  born 
Lad  known  in  the  world,  we  shall  even  let  whine  on,  till  they  cry  their  eyes  out.     But  in  the  mean  time,  what 
ehoolboy,  %vbat  little  insignificant  monk,  could  not  have  made  a  more  elegant  speech  for  the  king,  and  in  bet- 
er  Latin,  than  this  royal  advocate  has  done  ?    But  it  would  be  folly  in  me  to  make  such  particular  aniniadver- 
ions  upon  his  childishness  and  frenzies  throughout  his  book,  as  I  do  here  upon  a  few  in  the  beginning  ofit ; 
vhich  yet  I  would  be  willing  enough  to  do,  (for  we  hear  that  he  is  swelled  with  pride  and  conceit  to  the  utmost 
tegree  imaginable,)  if  the  undigested  and  immethodical  bulk  of  his  book  did  not  pnitect  him.     He  \ias  resolved 
otake  a  course  like  the  soldier  in  Terence,  to  save  his  bacon;  and  it  was  very  cunning  in  him,  to  stuff  his 
look  with  so  much  puerility,  and  so  many  silly  whimsies,  that  it  might  nauseate  the  smartest  man  in  the 
vorld  to  death  to  take  notice  of  them  all.     Only  I  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  specimen  of 
lim  in  the  preface  ;  and  to  let  the  serious  reader  have  a  taste  of  him  at  first,  that  he  might  guess  by  the  first 
kish  that  is  served  up,  how  noble  an  entertainment  the  rest  are  like  to  make ;  and  that  he  may  imagine  with 
nBself  what  an  infinite  number  of  fooleries  and  impertinencies  must  needs  be  heaped  up  together  in  the  body 
if  the  book,  when  they  stand  so  thick  in  the  very  entrance  into  it,  where,  of  all  other  places,  they  ought  to  have 
shunned.     His  tittle-tattle  that  follows,  and  his  sermons  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  wormeaten,  I  can  easily 
by,  as  for  any  thing  in  them  relating  to  us,  we  doubt  not  in  the  least,  but  that  what  has  been  written  and 
pablisbed  by  authority  of  parliament,  will  have  far  greater  weight  with  all  wise  and  sober  men,  than  the  ca- 
iMmnies  and  lies  of  one  single  impudent  little  fellow ;  who  being  hired  by  our  fugitives,  their  country^s  ene- 
■iet,  has  scraped  together,  and  not  scrupled  to  publish  in  print,  whatever  little  str)ry  any  one  of  them  that 
copioyed  him  put  into  his  head.      And  that  all  men  may  plainly  see  how  little  conscience  he  makes  of 
letting  down  any  thing  right   or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  I  desire   no  other  witness  than  Salmasius   himself. 
!■  his  book,  entitled,  "Apparatus  contra  Primatum  Papcc,"  he  says, '  there  are  most  weighty  reasons  why  the 
diarch  ought  to  lay  aside  episcopacy,  and  return  to  the  apostolical  institution  of  presbyters :  tljut  a  far  greater 
■ischief  has  been  introduced  into  the  church  by  episcopacy,  than  the  schisms  themselves  were,  which  wore  be- 
Un  apprehended :  that  the  plague  which  episcopacy  introduced,  depressed  the  wliole  body  of  the  church 
aader  a  miserable  tyranny ;  nay,  had  put  a  yoke  even  upon  the  necks  of  kings  and  princes :  that  it  would  be 
wm  beneficial  to  the  church,  if  the  whole  hierarchy  itself  were  extirpated,  than  if  the  pope  only,  who  is  the 
kad  of  it,  were  laid  aside,'  page  100.     *That  it  would  he  very  much  for  the  good  of  the  church,  if  episcopacy 
VCR  taken  away,  together  with  the  papacy :  tijat  if  episcopacy  were  once  taken  down,  the  papacy  would  fall 
«f  itself,  as  being  founded  upon  it,'  page  171.      He  says,  'he  can  shew  very  good  reasons  why  episcopacy 
•i^bt  to  be  put  down  in  those  kingdoms,  that  have  renounced  the  ])ope\s  su])rcniacy ;  hut  that  he  can  see  no 
Rtfon  for  retaining  it  there:  that  a  reformation  is  not  entire,  that  is  deiVctive  in  this  point:  that  no  reason  can 
k  alleged,  no  probable  cause  assigned,  why  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  being  once  <lisowned,  episcopacy  should 
iDivithstanding  be  retained,'  page  197. — Though  he  had  wrote  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  this  effect, 
katfour  vears  ago,  he  is  now  become  so  vain  and  so  impudent  withal,  as  to  accuse  the  parliament  of  England, 
*fuT  not  only  turning  the  bishops  out  of  the  house  of  lords,  but  for  abolishing  episcopacy  itself.'     Nay,  he  per- 
yiifUn  Us  to  nrceive  episcopacy,  and  defends  it  by  the  very  same  reasons  and  arguments,  which  with  a  great 
^d  of  f-ani'.-stness  he  had  confuted  himself  in  that  former  book;  to  wit,  Mhat  bishops  were  necessary  and 
flifbtto  have  b«;en  retained,  to  prevent  the  springing  up  of  a  thousand  pernicious  sects  and  heresies.'      Crafty 
(inirnat!  are  you  not  ashamed  to  shift  hands  thus  in  things  that  are  sacred,  and  (I  had  almo>t  said)  to  betray 
i^  church;  whose  most  solemn  institutions  j'ou  seem  to  have  asserted  and  vindicated  with  so  much  noise,  that 
•b-n  It  «>h<iuld  seem  for  your  interest  to  change  sides,  you  might  undo  and  subvert  all  again  with  the  moredis- 
Pife  uid  infamy  to  yourself?     It  is  notoriously  known,  that  when  both  houscsof  parliament,  being  extremely 
^tsimu>i  to  reform  the  church  of  England  by  the  pattern  of  our  reformed  churches,  had   resolved  to   ub(dish 
fpi^o-pary.  the  king  first  interposed,  and  afterwards  waged  war  against  them  chiefly  forthat  very  cause;  which 
>ticrtcd  fatal  to  him.     Go  now  and  boast  of  your  having  defended  the  king;  who,  that  you   might  the  better 
ifead  him,  do  now  openly  betray  and  impugn  the  cause  of  the  church,  whose  defence  you  yourself  had  for- 
merly undertaken;  and  whose  severest  censures  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  yon.     As  for  the  present  form  of  our 
l^emment,  since  such  a  foreign  insignificant  professor  as  you,  having  laid  aside  your  boxes  and  desks  stuffed 
with  nothing  but  trifles,  which  you  might  have  spent  your  lime  better  in  putting  into  onhr,  will  needs  turn 
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)>usvbo<iy,  and  be  troublesome  in  other  meu^s  matters,  I  shall  return  you  this  answer,  or  father  not  lo  you,  bit 
tu  them  that  are  wiser  than  yourself,  viz.  That  the  form  of  it  is  such  as  our  present  distractioiis  will  admit  of; 
not  such  as  were  to  be  wished,  but  such  as  the  obstinate  divisions,  that  are  amongst  us,  will  bear.  Wbatitaie 
soever  is  pestered  with  factions,  and  defends  itself  by  force  of  arms,  is  very  just  in  having  regard  to  those  onlj 
that  are  sound  and  untainted,  and  in  overlooking  or  secluding  the  rest,  beifaey  of  the  nobility  or  the  oomBoa 
people ;  nay,  though  profiting  by  experience,  they  should  refuse  to  be  governed  any  longer  either  by  a  kia|;ar 
a  house  of  lords.  But  in  railing  at  that  supreme  council,  as  you  call  it,  and  at  the  chairman  there,  yon  sake 
yourself  very  ridiculous ;  for  that  council  is  not  the  supreme  council,  as  you  dream  it  is,  but  appointed  by  anthoritv 
of  parliament,  for  a  certain  time  only ;  and  consisting  of  forty  persons,  for  the  most  part  members  of  pi^ 
liament,  any  one  of  whom  may  be  president  if  the  rest  vote  him  into  the  chair.  And  there  it  nothiair 
more  common,  than  for  our  parliaments  to  appoint  committees  of  their  own  members ;  wfao^  when  so  ap- 
pointed, have  power  to  meet  where  they  please,  and  hold  a  kind  of  a  little  parliament  amongst  themadicSb 
And  the  most  weighty  affairs  are  often  referred  to  them,  for  expedition  and  secrecy ;  the  care  of  the  aavj, 
the  army,  the  treasury;  in  short,  all  things  whatsoever  relating  either  to  war  or  peace.  Whether  this  be 
called  a  council,  or  any  thing  else,  the  thin^j^  is  ancient,  though  the  name  may  be  new ;  and  it  is  such  an  ia- 
sti(|^tion,  as  no  government  can  be  duly  administered  without  it  As  for  our  putting  the  king  to  death,  and 
changing  the  government,  forbear  your  bawling,  don't  spit  your  venom,  till,  going  along  with  you  thnmgb 
every  chapter,  I  shew,  whether  you  will  or  no,  **  by  what  law,  by  what  right  and  justice,*'  all  that  was  doar. 
But  if  you  insist  to  know,  *'by  what  right,  by  what  law ;"  by  that  law,  I  tell  you,  which  God  and  nature  hare 
enacted,  viz.  that  whatever  things  are  for  the  universal  good  of  the  whole  state,  are  for  that  reason  lawful  Mti 
just.  So  wise  men  of  old  used  to  answer  such  as  you.  You  find  fault  with  us  for  *'  repealing  laws,  that  had  obu 
taincd  for  so  many  years ;"  but  you  do  not  tell  us  whether  those  laws  were  good  or  bad,  nor,  if  yoa  did,  shoaU 
we  heed  what  you  said  ;  for  you,  busy  puppy,  what  have  you  to  do  with  our  laws  ?  I  wish  our  magisinia 
had  repealed  more  than  they  have,  both  laws  and  lawyers ;  if  they  had,  they  would  have  consulted  the  intcRit 
nf  the  christian  religion,  and  that  of  the  people  better  than  they  have  done.  It  frets  you,  that "  hobgoblins,  sm 
of  the  earth,  scarce  gentlemen'  at  home,  scarce  known  to  their  own  countrymen,  should  presume  to  do  sack 
things.*'    But  you  ought  to  have  remembered,  what  not  only  the  Scriptures,  but  Horace  would  have  laogk 

you,  viz. 

Valet  ima  summis 

Mutarc,  et  insignem  attcnuat  Deus, 
Obscura  promens,  &c. 

The  power  that  did  create,  can  change  the  scene 
Of  things ;  make  mean  of  great,  and  great  of  mean  ; 
The  brightest  glory  can  eclipse  with  night ; 
And  place  tlie  most  obscure  in  dazzling  light. 

Rut  take  this  into  the  bargain.     Some  uf  those  who,  you  say,  be  scarce  gentlemen,  arc  not  at  all  inferioiiria 
birth  to  any  of  your  ]»arty.     Others,  whose  ancestors  were  not  noble,  have  taken  a  course  to  attain  to  true  Dt- 
bility  by  their  own  industry  and  virtue,  and  are  not  infcriour  to  men  of  the  noblest  descent.     They  had  rather  be 
called  "  sons  of  the  earth,"  provided  it  be  their  own  earth,  (their  own  native  country,)  and  act  like  men  ai  buae* 
than,  being  destitute  of  house  or  land,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  nature  in  a  foreign  country  by  selling  of 
smoke,  as  thou  dost,  an  inconsiderable  fellow  and  a  jack-straw,  and  who  dependest  upon  the  good-will  of  tbr 
masters  for  a  poor  stipend  ;  fur  whom  it  were  better  to  dispense  with  thy  labours,  and  return  to  thy  own  kindred 
and  countrymen,  if  thou  hadst  not  this  one  piece  of  cunning,  to  babble  out  some  silly  prelections  and  fooleriei  aL 
so  good  a  rate  amongst  foreigners.     You  find  fault  with  our  magistrates  for  admitting  such  '*  a  common  sewer 
of  all  s<»ns  of  sects."     Why  should  they  not.^     It  belongs  to  the  church  to  cast  them  out  of  the  communinn  oT 
the  faithful ;  not  to  the  magistrate  to  banish  them  the  country,  provided  they  do  not  offend  against  the  ciril 
laws  of  the  state.     Men  at  first  united  into  civil  societies,  that  they  nii<rht  live  safely,  and  enjoy  ihoir  libertr*. 
witlioMt  beinu^  wronged  or  oppressed  ;  and  that  they  might  live  religiously,  and  aceordin::  to  the  diKtriiK  o^ 
Christianity,  they  united  thenisi.'lvesinto  churches.    Civil  societies  have  laws,  and  churches  have  a  discipliue  pe- 
ruliarto  themselves,  and  far  differing  from  each  other.     Ami  this  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  many  wars  is 
cliri>tendom  ;  to  wit,  because  the  civil  magistrate  and  the  church  confiuinded  their  jurisdictions.     Therefore  »c 
do  not  admit  of  the  popish  sect,  so  as  to  tolerate  papists  at  all ;  for  we  do  not  look  upon  that  as  a  religion,  btf 
rather  as  a  hierarchical  tyranny,  under  a  cloak  of  religion,  clothed  with  the  spoils  of  the  civil  power,  which  iC 
has  usur|)c<l  to  itself,  contrary  to  our  Saviour's  own  doctrine.     As  for  the  independents,  we  never  had  any  sadi 
amongst  us,  as  you  describe ;  they  that  we  call  independents,  ai-e  only  such  as  hold,  tliat  no  classis  or  synods 
have  a  superiority  over  any  particular  church,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  all  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots* 
as  branches,  or  rather  as  the  very  tnink,  of  hierarchy  it^^elf;  which  is  your  own  opinion  too.     And  from  heaceiS 
was  that  tlie  name  of  independents  prevailed  amongst  the  vnlurar.     The  rest  of  your  preface  is  spent  in  eadea" 
vourin<r  not  only  to  stir  up  the  hatred  of  all  kings  and  nionarchs  against  us,  but  to  ]>ersuade  them  to  raake< 
sreneral  war  upt»n  us.     Mitliridati^  of  old,  though  in  a  different  cause,  endeavoun.*d  to  stir  up  all  princes  tonak* 
w  ar  upon  the  Romans,  by  laying  to  their  charge  almost  just  the  same  tilings  that  you  do  to  ours  :  vi/.  that  tk 
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Romans  aimed  at  nothing  but  thciubyersion  of  ull  kingfdoms,  that  thej  had  no  regard  to  anj  thing,  whether  sa- 
ered  or  civil,  thai  from  their  very  first  rise,  thej  never  enjoyed  any  thing  but  what  thej  had  acquired  by  force, 
thai  the/  were  robbers,  and  the  greatest  enemies  in  the  world  to  monarchy.    Thus  Mithridates  expressed  him- 
self in  a  letter  to  Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians.    But  how  came  3'ou,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  silly  speeches 
frum  joar  desk,  to  have  the  confidence  to  imagine,  that  by  your  persuasions  to  take  up  arms,  and  sounding  an 
alarm  as  it  were,  yon  should  be  able  so  much  as  to  influence  a  king  amongst  boys  at  play ;  especially,  with  so 
ihrill  a  Toicejand  ansavoury  breath,  that  I  believe,  if  you  were  to  have  been  the  trumpeter,  not  so  much  as  Ho- 
Bei's  mice  woald  haye  waged  war  against  the  frog^  ?    So  little  do  we  fear,  you  slug  you,  any  war  or 
langer  from  foreign  princes  through  your  silly  rhetoric,  who  accusest  us  to  them,  just  as  if  you  were  at 
phj,  **  that  we  toss  kings'  heads  like  balls ;  play  at  bowls  with  crowns ;  and  regard  sceptres  no  more  than  if  they 
were  fools'  stares  with  heads  on :"  but  you  in  the  mean  time,  you  silly  loggerhead,  deserve  to  have  your  bonei> 
«dl  thrashed  with  a  fooPs  staff,  for  thinking  to  stir  up  kings  and  princes  to  war  by  such  childish  arguments. 
nen  jou  cry  aloud  to  all  nations,  who,  I  know  full  well,  will  never  heed  what  you  say.    You  call  upon  that 
wretched  and  barbarous  crew  of  Irish  rebels  too,  to  assert  the  king's  party.     Which  one  thing  is  sufficient  evi- 
hoir  much  you  are  both  a  fool  and  a  knave,  and  how  you  outdo  almost  all  mankind  in  villany,  impu- 
*,  and  madness ;  who  scruple  not  to  implore  the  loyalty  and  aid  of  an  execrable  people  devoted  to  the 
alaiigfater,  whom  the  king  himself  always  abhorred,  or  so  pretended,  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with,  by  reas%  of 
the  (piilt  of  so  much  innocent  blood,  which  they  had  contracted.    And  that  very  perfidiousness  and  cruelty, 
wfaich  he  endeavoured  as  much  as  he  could  to  conceal,  and  to  clear  himself  from  any  suspicion  of,  you,  the  most 
TiUaiioas  of  mortals,  as  fearing  neither  God  nor  man,  vol  untarily  and  openly  take  upon  yourself.  Go  on  then,  under- 
take the  king's  defence  at  the  encouragement  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Irish.    You  take  care,  and  so  you  might 
wdl,  lest  any  should  imagine,  that  you  were  about  to  bereave  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  of  the  praise  due  to  their 
eloquence,  by  telling  us  beforehand,  that  '*  you  conceive  you  ought  not  to  speak  like  an  orator."  It  is  wisely  said 
«f  a  fool ;  you  conceive  yon  ought  not  to  do  what  is  not  in  your  power  to  do  :  and  who,  that  knows  you  never 
•■  little,  ever  expects  any  thing  like  an  orator  from  you  ?   Who  neither  uses,  nor  is  able  to  publish,  any  thing 
dnU  is  elaborate,  distinct,  or  has  so  much  as  sense  in  it ;  but  like  a  second  Crispin,  or  that  little  Grecian  Tzetzes, 
jon  do  but  write  a  great  deal,  take  no  pains  to  write  well ;  nor  could  write  any  tiling  well,  tliough  you  took 
never  so  much  pains.    **  This  cause  shall  be  argued  (say  you)  in  the  hearing,  and  as  it  were  before  the  tribunal, 
«f  all  mankind."    That  is  what  we  like  so  well,  that  we  could  now  wish  we  had  a  discreet  and  intelligent  ad- 
▼etsary,  and  not  such  a  hairbrained  blunderbuss  as  you,  to  deal  with.    You  conclude  very  tragically,  like  Ajax 
ia  his  raving;  "  I  will  proclaim  to  heaven  and  earth  the  injustice,  the  villany,  the  perfidiousness  and  cruelty  of 
these  men,  and  will  deliver  them  over  convicted  to  all  posterity."    O  flowers !  that  such  a  witless,  senseless 
havler,  one  that  was  bom  but  to  spoil  or  transcribe  good  authors,  should  think  himself  able  to  write  any  thing 
of  his  own,  that  will  reach  posterity,  whom,  together  with  his  frivolous  scribbles,  the  very  next  age  will  bury  in 
oblivion ;  unless  this  defence  of  the  king  perhaps  may  be  beholden  to  the  answer  I  give  to  it,  for  being  looked 
lato  now  and  then.     And  I  would  entreat  the  illustrious  states  of  Holland,  to  take  ofl*  their  prohibition,  and 
mffer  the  book  to  be  publicly  sold.     For  when  I  have  detected  the  vanity,  ignorance,  and  falsehood,  that  it  is 
foil  of,  the  farther  it  spreads,  the  more  eflectually  it  will  be  suppressed.     Now  let  us  hear  how  he  convicts  us. 
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Isihy  man,  are  not  a  little  proud  of  being  the  king  of 

'';  Great  Britain's  defender,  who  himself  was  styled  the 

»*  "Mender  of  the  Faith."    For  my  part,  I  think  you 

'^  ^oerve  your  titles  bofli  alike  ;  for  the  king  defended 

^^  ^  fiuth,  and  you  have  defended  him,  so,  that  betwixt 

fM^  you  have  spoiled  both  your  causes :  which  T  shall 

Mke  appear  throughout  the  whole  ensuing  discourse, 

tad  particularly  in  this  very  chapter.     Yon  told  us  in 

fe  13th  page  of  your  preface,  that  "  so  good  and  so 


CHAP   I. 

I  reasuADE  mjTself,  Salmasius,  that  you  being  a  vain  |  rishes  of  rhetoric ;  that  the  king  needed  no  other  de- 
fence, than  by  a  bare  narrative  of  his  story  :"  and  yet 
in  your  first  chapter,  in  which  you  had  promised  us 
that  bare  narrative,  you  neither  tell  the  story  right, 
nor  do  you  abstain  from  making  use  of  all  the  skill  you 
have  in  rhetoric  to  set  it  ofl*.  So  that,  if  we  must  Uikc 
your  own  judgment,  we  must  believe  the  king's  cause 
to  be  neither  good  nor  just.  But  by  the  way,  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  yourself 
(for  nobody  else  has  so  of  you)  as  to  imagine  that  you 


•  ■  jM  a  cause  ought  not  to  be  embellished  with  any  floii-  ;  are  able  to  speak  well   upon  any  subject,  who  can 
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iieitlicr  j)]a y  the  part  of  nu  oratoff  nor  an  historian,  nor 
exprt-ss  yoiin»i.'irin  a  style  that  would  not  he  ridiculous 
vwn  in  a  lawyer;  hut  like*  a  niountehank's  juj^g'ler, 
uith  hig  swellini^r  >vonis  in  your  preface,  you  raised 
our  expectation,  as  if  sonic  niii^-hiy  matter  were  to  cn- 
«ne:  in  which  your  desiirn  was  not  so  much  to  intro- 
duee  a  true  narrative  of  the  king^'s  story,  as  to  make 
y<uir  own  empty  intended  flourishes  g'o  off  the  belter, 
ior  "  beinjf  now  about  to  ^ive  us  an  account  of  the 
matter  of  fact,  you  find  y(»urself  encompassed  and  af- 
frij^htcd  with  so  many  monsters  of  novelty,  that  you 
are  at  a  loss  what  to  say  first,  what  next,  and  what  last 
of  till."  1  will  tell  vou  what  the  matter  is  with  you. 
In  the  Hrst  place,  you  find  yourself  affrighted  and 
astonished  at  vour  own  monstrous  lies,  and  then  you 
find  that  empty  head  of  yours  not  encompassed,  but  car- 
ried round,  w  ith  so  ninnv  trifles  and  fooleries,  that  vou 
not  only  now  do  not,  hut  never  did,  know  what  was  fit 
to  be  s]M)ken,  and  in  what  method.  *'  Amon<v'  the  many 
difficulties,  that  yon  find  in  expressinuf  the  heinousness 
of  so  incn'dihle  a  piece  of  impiety,  this  one  offers  itself, 
you  say,  which  is  ea>ilv  saiiL  and  must  often  be  re- 

•f  ft    '  • 

peated  ;  to  wit,  that  the  sun  itself  never  beheld  a  more 
outrageous  action."  But  by  your  ifood  leave.  Sir,  the 
sun  has  beheld  many  tliinpi,  that  blind  Benianl  never 
saw.  But  we  arc  content  von  should  mention  the  sini 
over  and  over.  And  it  will  be  n  ]>iecc  of  prudence  in 
you  so  to  do.  For  thouLfh  our  wickedness  d«»es  not  re- 
quire it,  the  coldness  of  the  defence  that  you  arc  mak- 
injf  does.  "  The  original  of  kint^,  you  say,  is  as 
ancient  as  that  of  the  sun."  May  the  ^ods  and  god- 
desses, Damasippus,  bless  thee  with  an  everlastini';' 
solstice:  that  thou  mavest  alwavs  be  warm,  thon  that 
can^t  not  stir  a  foot  \titli()iit  the  sun.  Perhaps  you 
would  avoid  the  ini]»ut:ition  of  beini>;  called  a  doetor 
I'niliratii  us.  Bin  alas!  y<tn  are  in  piTfeet  darkness, 
that  make  no  diHerenet-  betwixt  a  paternal  power,  and 
a  re&ral :  and  that  u  hen  vuu  liml  called  kiuLfs  fathers 
of  tlieir  <ou!iirv,  could  fancy  that  with  that  metaphor 
you  had  ]»t'r>nadr«l  us,  that  uhalt-vrr  is  applicable  to  a 
father,  is  so  to  a  kiun;.  .Mas!  tlnre  is  a  trreat  differ- 
ence bitu  i\t  tlirm.  (^ur  fathers  lui^Dt  us.  ()urkiii<>r 
ma«b;  n«»l  u-.  Iiut  \\r  liini.  Nature  lias  irj^eii  fathers 
to  us  all.  bill  ue  oiir^tlws  a]>]i()intei]  our  own  kini^. 
So  ilial  tlir  pi'iiple  i^  not  fi»r  the  kiny^,  but  the  kinjj  for 
iheni.  "Wo  brarwitli  a  fatln  r.  lhou*;li  hi- be  harsh 
and  v,\iMr:"  aiid  so  \m  do  with  a  kinv;-.  I!iil  \\v  do 
nui  III  ar  u  irh  a  fallur,  if  lu-  W  a  tvrant.  If  a  faihemnir- 
tier  Ills  Mill,  hr  iiiinsrif  must  dir  for  it;  and  why  shoiili! 
not  a  kill"-  l.c  .vtibj* ct  to  ijir  sanir  lau,  which  certainly 
is  a  niitst  jll^l  oiir  .'  L>*jn'cially  considcriii^"  iliat  a  la- 
ther cannot  bv  anv  riossibililv  divest  hiiiisclf  of  tliat 
relation,  but  a  kinu"  may  eisilv  make  hiiiiseir  neither 
kinj^  nor  father  olhi>  people.  If  this  actiiui  «ii"ours  be 
''oiisitlcivd  ai  cordiny  to  its  ipiality,  as  you  call  it,  I, 
who  am  both  an  Eni^lislmian  born,  and  was  an  eve- 
wilnc'^s  of  ihe  transactions  of  ilicsi'  times,  tell  vou.  who 
are  both  a  forei;;-ner  and  an  utter  stranj^er  t<»  ouratfairs; 
that  wc  have  put  to  death  neither  a  jjood,  nor  a  Just, 
nor  a  merciful,  nor  a  tlevout,  nor  a  Cfodly,  nor  a  pcace- 
*  S^lmasiiis  was  once  aii  w^'O-Aif.  Hat  L-.  .t  <  .^uii-illoi  M  Itv  . 


able  king,  as  you  style  Lim ;  but  an  enemy,  chat  bas  i 
been  so  to  us  almost  ten  years  to  an  end ;  nor  oue  thit 
was  a  father,  but  a  dcstrorer  of  bis  country.  Yoa  cor 
fess,  that  such  thinfjps  have  been  practised ;  for  roar- 
self  have  not  the  impudence  to  deny  it :  but  not  by 
protestants  ujKin  a  protestant  king*.  As  if  be  deserved 
the  name  of  a  protestant,  that,  in  a  letter  to  the  pipe, 
could  give  him  the  title  of  most  bolj  father;  that  was 
always  more  favourable  to  the  papists  than  to  those  of 
bis  own  profession.  And  being  such,  he  is  not  the  fint 
of  his  own  family,  that  has  been  put  to  death  by  pi»- 
testa nts.  Was  not  his  grandmother  deposed  and 
banished,  and  at  last  beheaded  by  protestants?  And 
were  not  her  own  countiymcn,  that  were  protestants 
too,  well  enough  pleased  with  it  ?  Nay,  if  I  should  tar 
they  were  parlies  to  it,  I  should  not  lie.  But  tbcic 
being  so  few  protestant  kings,  it  is  no  great  wonder, 
if  it  never  happened  that  one  of  them  has  been  put  to 
death.  But  that  it  is  lawful  to  depose  a  tyrant,  and  to 
punish  him  according  to  his  deserts;  nay,  that  thisb 
the  opinion  of  very  eminent  divines,  and  of  such  is 
have  been  most  instrumental  in  the  late  reformation,  do 
you  deny  it  if  you  dare.  You  confess,  that  many  kings 
have  come  to  an  unnatural  death  ;  some  by  the  swofd, 
some  poisoned,  some  strangled,  and  some  in  a  dofl- 
geon  ;  but  for  a  king  to  be  arraigned  in  a  court  of  jo- 
dicature,  to  be  put  to  plead  for  his  life,  to  have  sentence 
of  death  pronounced  against  him,  and  that  sentence 
executed ;  this  you  think  a  more  lamentable  instance 
than  all  the  rest,  and  make  it  a  prodigious  piece  of  im- 
piety. Tell  me,  thou  superlative  fool,  whether  it  be 
not  nionr  just,  more  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  humanity, 
and  the  laws  of  all  human  societies,  to  bring  a  criminal, 
be  his  (tifence  what  it  will,  before  a  court  of  justice,  to 
give  him  leave  to  speak  for  himself;  and,  if  the  law 
ctnideinn  him,  then  to  put  him  to  death  as  he  has  de- 
served, so  as  he  may  have  time  to  rejtent  or  to  recol- 
lect him.self ;  than  presently,  a*  soim  as  ever  be  is 
taken,  to  butcher  him  w  ithout  more  ado  ?  Do  vou  think 
then.*  is  a  malefactor  in  the  world,  that  if  he  might 
have  liis  choice,  would  not  choose  to  he  thus  dealt 
withal  ?  .Vnd  if  this  s<»rt  of  proceed  in  i:^  against  a  prititr 
])ers<»n  be  accounted  tlie  iairer  of  the  two,  \ihv  shoald 
it  not  he  counted  so  ai;:ainst  a  prince  '*  Nav,  uhv  $hi)uM 
wi>  not  think,  tlMt  himself  liked  it  better.'  You  would 
l!av(>  had  him  killed  ]>rivately,  and  none  to  have  seen 
it,  eiilier  tliat  future  ages  might  have  lost  the  advan- 
ta^'^e  of  so  i^ooil  an  examjile;  or  that  they  that  did  this 
irlorioiis  acti(»n,  miLrht  seem  to  have  avoiiled  the  light 
and  to  have  acted  contrary  to  law  and  justice.  Ynu 
a^'irravate  tin-  matter  by  telling  us.  that  it  was  ut>t  done 
in  an  uproar,  or  bpMiofht  about  bv  anv  faction  auionirst 
great  men,  or  in  the  heat  of  a  rebellion,  either  of  the 
people,  or  tlie  soldiers:  that  there  was  n«»  hatred.no 
fear.  n(»  anibilion,  no  blind  precipitate  mshncss  in  the 
case;  but  that  it  was  long  consulted  on,  and  dune  with 
<lelib«  ration,  ^'ou  did  well  in  leaving  off  being  an 
*  Achocale,  aTiii  turn  grammarian,  wh»»  from  the  acci- 
dents and  circumstances  of  a  thing,  uliich  in  themsehes 
considered  sway  neither  one  way  nor  f>thcr.  argue  in 
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lispnuK  of  it,  befbie  jou  bare  proved  the  things  itself 

0  be  either  good  or  bad.  See  bow  open  you  He :  if  the 

etion  jrou  are  discoursing' of  be  commendable  and  praise- 

rortbj,  tbej  that  did  it  deserve  the  greater  honour,  in 

lial  thej  were  prepossessed  with  no  passions,  but  did 

rhmt  they  did  for  virtoe*s  sake.    If  there  were  g^eat 

ifficultj  in  the  enterprise,  they  did  well  in  not  going 

boot  it  rashly,  but  upon  advice  and  consideration. 

Vni|^  for  my  own  part,  when  I  call  to  mind  with 

ow  unexpected  an  importunity  (and  fervency  of  mind, 

nd  with  bow  unanimous  a  consent,  the  whole  army, 

nd  a  gremt  part  of  the  people  from  almost  every  county 

Bike  Lin^om,  cried  out  with  one' voice  for  justice 

igainst  the  king,  as  being  the  sole  author  of  all  their 

nlamities :  I  cannot  but  think,  that  these  things  were 

Mooght  about  by  a  divine  impulse.    Whatever  the 

aatter  was,  whether  we  consider  the  magistrates,  or 

be  body  of  the  people,  no  men  ever  undertook  with 

■ore  courage,  and,  which  our  adversaries  themselves 

sonfen,  in  a  more  sedate  temper  of  mind,  so  brave  an 

letion,  an  action  that  might  have  become  those  famous 

moes,  of  whom  we  read  in  former  ages ;  an  action, 

by  which  they  ennobled  not  only  laws,  and  their  exe- 

ndion,  which  seem  for  the  future  equally  restored  to 

high  and  low  against  one  another;  but  even  justice, 

■id  to  have  rendered  it,  aAer  so  signal  a  judgment, 

■Me  illustrious  and  greater  than  in  its  own  self.    We 

«c  BOW  come  to  an  end  of  the  3d  page  of  the  first  book, 

■id  have  not  the  bare  narrative  he  promised  us  yet. 

Heeomplains  that  our  principles  are,  that  a  king,  whose 

gsveniment  is  burdensome  and  odious,  may  lawfully 

W  deposed :  and  '*  by  this  doctrine,*'  says  he, "  if  they 

hi  had  a  king  a  thousand  times  better  tlian  they  had, 

%j  would  not  have  spared  his  life."     Observe  the 

■n's  subtle  way  of  arguing.     For  I  would  willingly 

W  mforme<l  what  consequence  there  is  in  this,  unless 

k  allows,  that  a  king's  government  may  be  burden- 

wmt  and  odious,  who  is  a  thousand  times  belter  than 

Mr  king  was.     So  that  now  he  has  brought  things  to 

tkiipaM,  to  make  the  king  that  he  defends  a  thousand 

liaes  worse  than  some  whose  government  notwith- 

Huding  U  burdensome  and  odious,  tliat  is,  it  may  be, 

the  most  monstrous  tyrant  that  ever  reigned.     I  wish 

ye  joy,  O  ye  kings,  of  so  able  a  defender !    Now  the 

iirrati%e  begins.     "  They  put  him  to  several  sorts  of 

•■rnents."     Give  an  instance.     "  They  removed  him 

itMi  prison  to  prison  ;"  and  so  they  mif^ht  lawfully  do; 

fcr  hiviug  been  a  t^Tant,  he  became  an  open  enemy, 

«d  WIS  taken  in  war.    "  Often  changing  his  kec])ers." 

Lot  they  themselves  should   change.     '*  Sometimes 

ikr  gave  him  hopes  of  liberty ;  nay,  and  sometimes 

(VCB  of  restoring  him  to  his  crown,  tipon  articles  of 

Sfneaent/'     It  sieems  then  the  taking  away  his  life 

*is  not  done  upon  so  much  premeditation,  as  he  talked 

rf  beibre ;  and  that  wo«did  not  lay  hold  on  all  oppor- 

ttudn  and  means,  that  offered  themselves,  to  renounce 

*vking.    Th(»se  things  that  in  the  beginning  &(  tlie 

*v  vf  demanded  of  him,  when  he  had  almost  brought 

>i  Boder,  which  things  if  they  were  denied  US|  we 

coiU  enjoy  no  liberty,  nor  live  in  any  safety ;  those 

Very  things  we  petitioned  him  for  when  he  was  our 


prisoner,  in  a  humble,  submissive  way,  not  once,  nor 
twice,  but  thrice,  and  oflener,  and  were  as  oflen  denied. 
When  wc  had  now  lost  all  hopes  of  the  king's  comply- 
ing with  us,  then  was  that  noble  onler  of  parliament 
made,  that  from  that  time  forwanl,  there  should  no 
articles  be  sent  to  the  king ;  so  that  we  left  off  apply- 
ing ourselves  to  him,  not  from  the  time  that  he  began 
to  be  a  tyrant,  but  from  the  time  that  we  found  him 
incurable.  But  afbsrward  some  parliament-men  set 
upon  a  new  prc»ject,  and  meeting  with  a  convenient 
opportunity  to  put  it  in  practice,  pass  a  vote  to  send 
further  proposals  once  more  to  the  king.  Whose  wick- 
edness and  folly  nearest  resembles  that  of  the  Roman 
senate,  who  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Tullius,  and 
all  honest  men,  voted  to  send  embassadors  to  M.  An- 
tony ;  and  the  event  had  been  the  same,  but  that  it 
pleased  God  Almighty,  in  his  providence,  to  order  it 
otherwise,  and  to  assert  our  liberty,  though  he  suffered 
them  to  be  enslaved :  for  though  the  king  did  not  agree 
to  any  thing  that  might  conduce  to  a  firm  peace,  and 
settlement  of  things,  more  than  he  had  before,  they  go 
and  vote  themselves  satisfied.  Then  the  sounder  part 
of  the  house  finding  themselves  and  the  commonwealth 
betrayed,  implore  the  aid  of  that  valiant  and  always 
faithful  army  to  the  commonwealth.  Upon  which  oc- 
casion I  can  observe  only  this,  which  yet  I  am  loth  to 
utter ;  to  wit,  that  our  soldiers  understood  themselves 
better  than  our  senators,  and  that  they  saved  the  com- 
monwealth by  their  arms,  when  the  other  by  their 
votes  had  almost  ruined  it.  Then  he  relates  a  great 
many  things  in  a  doleful,  lamentable  strain;  but  be 
does  it  so  senselessly,  that  he  seems  rather  to  beg  of 
his  readers,  that  they  would  be  sorrowful,  than  to  stir 
up  any  such  passion  in  them.  It  grieves  him  *'  to 
think  that  the  king  should  undergo  a  capital  punish- 
ment, after  such  a  manner  as  no  other  king  ever  had 
done."  Thoujjh  he  had  often  told  us  before,  that  there 
never  was  a  king  that  undenvent  a  capital  punisliment 
at  all.  Do  you  use  to  compjirc  ways  and  manners,  ye 
coxcomb,  when  you  have  no  thinu^s  nor  actions  to 
compare  with  one  another!*  "  lie  siiffcrcd  death," says 
he,  "  as  a  robber,  as  a  murderer,  as  a  ])arrici(le,  as  a 
traitor,  as  a  tyrant."  Is  this  defending  the  king  ?  Or 
is  it  not  rather  giving  a  more  severe  sentence  against 
him,  than  that  tliat  we  gave  ?  How  came  you  so  all 
on  a  sudden  to  be  of  our  mind  ?  He  complains  "  that 
executioners  In  vizards  ["pei*s<)nati  carnifices]  cut  off  the 
king's  head."  What  shall  we  do  with  tliis  follow  ? 
He  told  us  before,  of  "  a  murder  committed  on  one  in 
the  disguise  of  a  king  [in  j)crsonri  regis] :"  now  he 
says,  it  was  done  in  the  disguise  of  an  executioner.  It 
were  to  no  purpose,  to  take  particular  notice  of  every 
silly  thing  he  says.  He  tells  stories  of"  boxes  on  tlie 
ear,  and  kicks,  tliat,"  he  says,  "  were  given  the  king 
by  comni(m  soldiers,  and  that  it  was  fiMir  shillings 
apiece  to  see  his  dead  body.-"  These,  and  such  like 
stories,  which  partly  are  false,  and  partly  impertinent, 
betray  the  ignorance  and  childishness  of  our  poor 
sclioiar;  but  are  far  from  making  any  reader  ever  a 
whit  the  sadder.  In  good  faith  his  son  Charles  had 
done  better  to  have  hired  some  ballad-singer,  to  have 
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bewailed  bis  fatber's  misfortunes,  tban  this  doleful, 
sball  I  call  bim,  or  ratber  most  ridiculous  orator,  wbo 
is  so  drj  and  insipid,  tbat  tbere  is  not  tbe  least  spirit 
in  any  tbing*  be  sajs.  Now  the  narratiTe  is  done,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  be  does  next,  he  runs  on  so  sor- 
didly and  irregular.  Now  be  is  angry,  then  he  won- 
ders; he  neither  cares  what  be  talks,  nor  bow ;  repeats 
tbe  same  things  ten  times  o?er,  that  could  not  but  look 
ill,  though  be  bad  said  them  but  once.  And  I  persuade 
myself,  tbe  extemporary  rhymes  of  some  antic  juck- 
pudding  may  deserve  printing  better ;  so  far  am  I  from 
thinking  aught  be  says  worthy  of  a  serious  answer.  I 
pass  by  bis  styling  the  king  a  "  protector  of  religion,'* 
ivbo  chose  to  make  war  upon  tbe  church,  rather  tban 
part  with  those  churcb-tjrrants,  and  enemies  of  all  re- 
ligion, tbe  bishops;  and  bow  is  it  possible,  that  be 
should  "  maintain  religion  in  its  purity,"  that  was 
himself  a  slave  to  those  impure  traditions  and  ceremo- 
nies of  theirs  ?  And  for  our  '*  sectaries,  whose  sacrile- 
gious meetings,"  you  say,  *'  have  public  allowance ;" 
instance  in  any  of  their  principles,  the  profession  of 
ivhich  is  not  openly  allowed  of,  and  countenanced  in 
Holland.  But  in  the  mean  time,  tbere  is  not  a  more 
sacrilegious  wretch  in  nature  than  yourself,  tbat  always 
took  liberty  to  speak  ill  of  all  sorts  of  people.  '*  They 
could  not  wound  the  commonwealth  more  dangerously, 
tban  by  taking  off  its  master."  Learn,  ye  abject, 
bomebom  slave ;  unless  yc  take  away  the  master,  ye 
destroy  the  commonwealth.  That  that  has  a  master, 
is  one  man^s  property.  The  word  master  denotes  a 
private,  not  a  public  relation.  "  They  persecute  most 
unjustly  those  ministers,  tbat  abhorred  this  action  of 
theirs."  Lest  you  should  not  know  what  ministers  he 
means,  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words  what  manner  of 
men  they  were ;  they  were  those  very  men,  that  by 
their  writings  and  sennuiis  justified  taking  up  arms 
against  the  kilig,  and  stirred  the  people  up  to  it :  that 
daily  cursed,  as  Deborah  did  Meroz,  all  such  as  would 
not  furnish  tlic  parliament  either  with  arms,  or  men,  or 
money.  That  taught  the  people  out  of  their  pulpits, 
that  they  were  not  ubout  to  fight  against  a  king,  but  a 
greater  tyrant  than  either  Saul  or  Ahab  ever  were ; 
nay,  more  a  Nero  than  Nero  himself.  As  soon  as  the 
bishops,  and  those  clergymen  whom  they  daily  in- 
veighed a«jrainst,  and  branded  with  the  odious  names 
of  pluralists  and  nonresidents,  were  taken  out  of  their 
way,  they  presently  jump,  some  into  two,  some  into 
three  of  their  best  benefices ;  being  now  warm  them- 
selves, they  soon  unworthily  neglected  their  charge. 
Their  covetousncss  brake  through  all  restraints  of  mo- 
desty and  rcliijion,  and  themselves  now  labour  under 
the  same  inf;iniy,  that  they  had  loaded  their  predeces- 
sors with  ;  and  because  their  covetousncss  is  not  yet 
satisfied,  and  their  ambition  has  accustomed  tlicni  to 
raise  tumults,  and  be  enemies  to  peace,  tbev  cannot 
rest  at  quiet  yet,  but  preach  up  sedition  against  the 
magistracy,  as  it  is  now  established,  as  they  had  for- 
merly done  against  the  king.  They  now  tell  the 
people,  that  he  was  cruelly  murdered  ;  upon  w  lioin 
themselves  having  heaped  all  their  curses,  had  devoted 
bim  to  destruction,  wiiom  they  had  delivered  up  as  it 


were  to  the  parliament,  to  be  despoiled  o) 
and  pursued  with  a  holy  war.  Tbey  n* 
tbat  the  sectaries  are  not  extirpated ;  whi 
absurd  thing  to  expect  the  magistrates  sh 
to  do,  wbo  never  yet  were  able,  do  wjiat  I 
extirpate  avarice  and  ambition,  those  t^ 
nicious  heresies,  and  more  destructive  t 
tban  all  tbe  rest,  out  of  the  very  order  an< 
ministers  themselves.  For  the  sects  which 
against,  I  confess  tbere  are  such  amongst 
are  obscure,  and  make  no  noise  in  tbe  wo 
tbat  they  are  of,  are  public  and  notoriov 
more  dangerous  to  the  church  of  God.  S 
and  Diotrepbes  were  tbe  ringleaders  of  tb 
we  so  far  from  persecuting  these  men,  the 
pestilent  enough,  tbat  though  we  know  tl 
affected  to  tbe  government,  and  desirous  < 
vouring  to  work  a  changfe,  we  allow  them 
liberty.  You,  tbat  are  both  a  Frenchmar 
bond,  seem  displeased  that  *'  the  Englisli 
and  cruel  tban  their  own  mastiffs,"  as  ' 
eloquence  has  it,  **  have  no  regard  to  th< 
cesser  and  heir  of  the  crown :  take  no  care 
youngest  son,  nor  of  the  queen  of  Bohn 
make  ye  no  answer ;  you  shall  ansv 
"  When  the  frame  of  a  government  is  eh 
monarchy  to  any  other,  the  new  modellei 
gard  to  succession :"  tbe  application  is  e 
your  book  De  primatu  Papsp.  "  Tbe  i 
throughout  three  kingdoms,"  you  say,  " 
about  by  a  small  number  of  men  in  one  < 
this  were  tnie,  that  small  number  of  men 
deserved  to  have  dominion  over  tbe  rest ; 
over  fainthearted  cowards.  "  These  are  1 
sumptuously  took  upon  them  to  changt 
regui  regimen,  in  alium  qui  a  pluribus  t; 
atur.  It  is  well  for  them  that  you  cam 
with  them,  without  committing  a  barbarr 
you  shame  all  grammarians.  "  The  Engli 
be  able  to  wash  out  this  slain."  Nay,  y 
blot  and  a  stain  to  all  learned  men,  were  n 
to  stain  the  renown  and  everlasting  glorv 
lish  nation,  tbat  with  so  great  a  resol 
hardlv  find  the  like  recorded  in  anv  hi: 
struggled  with,  and  overcome,  not  only  i 
in  the  field,  but  the  superstitious  persu; 
common  j)eople,  have  purchased  to  tl 
general  amongst  all  posterity  the  name  ( 
the  body  of  the  people  having  undertook 
ed  an  enterprise,  which  in  other  nations  i 
proceed  only  from  a  magnanimity  thai  i 
heroes.  What  "  the  protestants  and  prii 
tians"  have  done,  or  would  do  upon  such 
I  will  tell  yc  hereafter,  when  we  come  \ 
merits  of  the  cause  :  in  discoursing  it  bel 
be  guilty  of  your  fault,  who  outdo  tbe  i 
nent^talkers  in  nature.  Von  wonder  hov 
able  to  answer  the  Jesuits.  Meddle  wi 
matters,  you  runagate,  and  be  ashamed 
tions,  since  the  church  is  ashamed  of  you; 
but  of  late  you  set  yourself  so  fiercely 
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enUdon  against  the  pope's  supremacy  and 
^Temment,  are  now  become  yourself  a  Tery 
•f  the  bisbopa.  You  confess,  that  '*  some  pro- 
rhom  yon  do  not  name,  have  asserted  it  law- 
ose  a  tyrant  :*'  but  though  you  do  not  think 
te  them,  I  will,  because  you  say  **  they  arc  far 
n  the  Tery  Jesuits  themselves ;"  they  are  no 
n  Luther,  and  Zuinglius,  and  Calvin,  and 
id  Pareus,  and  many  others.  *'  But  then," 
'*■  they  refer  it  to  the  judgment  of  learned  and 
,  who  shall  be  accounted  a  tyrant.  But  what 
rcrc  these  ?  Were  they  wise  men,  were  they 
emming?  Were  they  anywise  remarkable, 
Tirtue  or  nobility  ?"  You  may  well  allow  a 
at  has  felt  the  heavy  yoke  of  slavery  to  be 

learned,  and  noble  enough,  to  know  what  is 
one  to  the  tyrant  that  has  oppressed  them ; 
ley  neither  consult  with  foreigners  nor  gram- 

Bnt  that  this  man  was  a  tyrant,  not  only  the 
ts  of  England  and  Scotland  have  declared  by 
oos  and  express  words ;  but  almost  all  the 

both  nations  assented  to  it,  till  such  time  as 
icks  and  artifices  of  the  bishops  they  were 
ito  two  factions :  and  what  if  it  has  pleasecK 
boose  such  men,  to  execute  his  vengeance 
greatest  potentates  on  earth,  as  be  chose  to  be 
takers  of  the  benefit  of  the  gospel  ?  *'  Not 
e,  not  many  learned,  not  many  powerful,  not 
le :  that  by  those  that  are  not,  he  might  bring 

those  that  are ;  and  that  no  flesh  might  glory 
j^ht"    And  who  are  you,  that  babble  to  the 

dare  you  aflTect  the  reputation  of  a  learned 
confess  you  are  pretty  well  versed  in  phrase- 
1  lexicons,  and  glossaries ;  insomuch  that  you 
ire  spent  your  time  in  nothing  else.  But  you 
ike  appear,  that  you  have  read  any  good  au- 
I  so  much  judgment  as  to  have  benefited  by 
ther  copies,  and  various  lections,  and  words 
ind  corruptions  of  texts,  and  the  like,  these 
jU  of;  but  no  footstep  of  any  solid  learning 
n  all  you  have  writ :  or  do  ye  think  yourself 
n,  that  quarrel  and  contend  about  the  meanest 
It  may  be  ?  That  being  altogether  ignorant 
omv  and  physic,  yet  are  always  railing  at  the 
s  of  both,  whom  all  men  credit  in  what  things 
0  their  own  sciences,  that  would  be  ready  to 
cm  to  the  pit  of  hell,  that  should  offer  to  dc- 
u  of  the  vain  glory  of  having  corrected  or  sup- 
c  least  word  or  letter  in  any  copy  yon  have 
i  upon.    And  yet  you  are  mad  to  hear  yourself 

l?Tainmarian.  In  certain  trifling  discourses  of 
rou  call  Dr.  Hammond  knave  in  plain  terms, 
'^uDe  of  this  king^s  chaplains,  <ind  one  that  he 
**>OTc  all  the  rest,  for  no  other  reason  but  be- 
'had  called  you  a  grammarian.  And  I  do  not 
'"at  jou  would  have  been  as  ready  to  have 
^e  same  reproach  upon  the  king  himself,  if 

Jieard  that  he  had  approved  his  chaplain's 
^  of  you.  Take  notice  now,  how  much  1  (who 
^  of  those  many  English,  that  you  have  the 
%  to  call  madmen,  and  unlearned,  and  ignoble, 


and  wicked)  slight  and  despise  you,  (for  that  the  Eng- 
lish nation  in  general  should  take  any  notice  in  public 
of  such  a  worm  as  you  are,  would  be  an  infinite  under- 
valuing of  themselves,)  who,  though  one  should  turn 
you  topsyturvy,  and  inside  out,  are  but  a  grammarian : 
nay,  as  if  you  had  made  a  foolisher  wish  than  Midas 
did,  whatever  you  meddle  with,  except  when  you  make 
solecisms,  is  grammar  still.  Whosoever  therefore  be 
be,  though  from  among  the  dregs  of  that  common  peo- 
ple that  you  are  so  keen  upon,  (for  as  for  those  men  of 
eminency  amongst  us,  whose  great  actions  evidenced 
to  all  men  their  nobility,  and  virtue,  and  conduct,  I 
will  not  disgrace  them  so  much,  as  to  compare  you  to 
them,  or  them  to  you,)  but  whosoever,  I  say,  among 
the  dregs  of  that  common  people,  has  but  sucked  in 
this  principle,  that  he  was  not  bom  for  his  prince,  but 
for  God  and  his  country ;  he  deserves  the  reputation 
of  a  learned,  and  an  honest,  and  a  wise  man  more, 
and  is  of  greater  use  in  the  world,  than  yourself.  For 
such  a  one  is  learned  without  letters ;  you  have  letters, 
but  no  learning,  that  understand  so  many  languages, 
turn  over  so  many  volumes,  and  yet  are  but  asleep 
when  all  is  done. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  argument  that  Salmasius,  toward  the  conclusion 
of  his  first  chapter,  urged  as  irrefragable,  to  wit,  that 
it  was  really  so,  because  all  men  unanimously  agreed 
in  it;  that  very  argument,  than  which,  as  he  applied 
it,  there  is  nothing  more  false,  I,  that  am  now  about  to 
discourse  of  the  right  of  kings,  may  turn  upon  himself 
with  a  great  deal  of  truth.  For,  whereas  he  defines  *'  a 
king''  (if  that  may  be  said  to  be  defined  which  he 
makes  infinite)  *'  to  be  a  person  in  whom  the  supreme 
power  of  the  kingdom  resides,  who  is  answerable  to 
God  alone,  who  may  do  whatsoever  pleases  him,  who 
is  bound  by  no  law  :"  I  will  undertake  to  demonstrate, 
not  by  mine,  but  by  his  own  reasons  and  authorities, 
that  there  never  was  a  nation  or  people  of  any  account 
(for  to  ransack  all  the  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world 
were  to  no  purpose)  that  ever  allowed  this  to  be  their 
king's  right,  or  put  such  exorbitant  power  into  his 
hand,  as  "  that  he  should  not  be  bound  by  any  law, 
that  he  might  do  what  he  would,  that  he  should  judge 
all,  but  be  judged  of  none."  Nor  can  I  persuade  my- 
self, that  there  ever  was  any  one  person  besides  Sal- 
masius of  so  slavish  a  spirit,  as  to  assert  the  outrageous 
enormities  of  tyrants  to  be  the  rights  of  kings.  Those 
amongst  us  that  were  the  greatest  royalists,  always  ab- 
horred this  sordid  opinion  :  and  Salmasius  himself,  as 
appears  by  some  other  writings  of  his  before  he  was 
bribed,  was  quite  of  another  mind.  Insomuch,  that 
what  he  here  gives  out,  does  not  look  like  the  dictates 
of  a  free  subject  under  a  free  government,  much  less  in 
so  famous  a  commonwealth  as  that  of  Holland,  and  the 
most  eminent  university  there :  but  seems  to  have  been 
penned  by  some  despicable  slave,  that  lay  rotting  in  a 
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prison,  or  a  dungeon.  If  wbate?er  a  king  has  a  mind 
to  do,  the  right  of  kings  will  bear  him  out  in,  (which 
was  a  lesson  that  the  bloody  tyrant  Antoninus  Cara- 
caUa,  though  his  step-mother  Julia  preached  it  to  him, 
and  endeaFoured  to  inure  him  to  the  practice  of  it,  bj 
making  him  commit  incest  with  herself,  yet  could 
hardly  suck  in,)  then  there  neither  is,  nor  e?er  was, 
that  king,  that  deserved  the  name  of  a  tyrant.  They 
may  safely  riolate  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man  :  their 
rery  being  kings  keeps  them  innocent.  What  crime 
was  CTcr  any  of  them  guilty  of?  They  did  but  make 
use  of  their  own  right  upon  their  own  Tassals.  No  king 
can  commit  such  horrible  cruelties  and  outrages,  as  will 
not  be  within  this  right  of  kings.  So  that  there  is  no 
pretence  left  for  any  complaints  or  expostulations  with 
any  of  them.  And  dare  you  assert,  that  **  this  right  of 
kings,"  as  you  call  it,  *'  is  grounded  upon  the  law  of 
nations,  or  rather  upon  that  of  nature,"  you  brute 
beast  ?  for  you  deserve  not  the  name  of  a  man,  that  are 
so  cruel  and  unjust  towards  all  those  of  your  own  kind ; 
that  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  so  to  bear  down 
and  vilify  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  that  were  made 
aAer  the  image  of  God,  as  to  assert  and  maintain,  that 
those  cruel  and  unmerciful  taskmasters,  that  through 
the  superstitious  whimsies,  or  sloth,  or  treachery  of 
some  persons,  get  into  the  chair,  are  provided  and  ap- 
pointed by  nature  herself,  that  mild  and  gentle  mother 
of  us  all,  to  be  the  governors  of  those  nations  they  en- 
slave. By  which  pestilent  doctrine  of  yours,  having 
rendered  them  more  fierce  and  untractable,  you  not 
only  enable  them  to  make  havoc  of,  and  trample  under 
foot,  their  miserable  subjects ;  but  endeavour  to  arm 
them  for  that  very  purpose  with  the  law  of  nature,  the 
right  of  kings,  and  the  yery  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  impious  or  ridi- 
culous. By  my  consent,  as  Diouysiiis  formerly  of  a 
tyrant  became  a  schoolmaster,  so  you  of  a  grammarian 
should  become  a  tyrant ;  not  that  you  may  have  that 
regal  license  of  doing  oiher  people  harm,  but  a  fair 
opportunity  of  perishing  miserably  yourself :  that,  as 
Tiberius  complained,  when  he  had  confined  himself  to 
the  island  Capretr,  you  may  be  reduced  into  such  a 
condition,  as  to  be  sensible  that  you  perish  daily.  But 
let  us  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  this  right  of 
kings  that  you  talk  of.  *^  This  was  the  sense  of  the 
eastern,  and  of  the  western  part  of  the  world."  I  shall 
not  answer  vou  uith  what  Aristotle  and  Cicero  (who 
are  both  as  credible  authors  as  any  we  have)  tell  us, 
viz.  That  tlic  people  of  Asia  easily  submit  to  slavery, 
hut  the  Syrians  and  the  Jews  are  even  born  to  it  from 
the  womb.  I  confess  there  are  but  few,  and  those  men 
of  great  wi^dom  and  courage,  that  are  either  desirous 
of  liberty,  or  capable  of  using  it.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  world  choose  to  live  under  masters:  but  vet  thev 

'  •  » 

would  have  them  just  ones.  As  for  such  as  are  unjust 
and  tyrannical,  neither  was  God  ever  so  much  an  enemy 
to  mankind,  as  to  enjoin  a  necessity  of  submitting  to 
them  ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  people  so  destitute  of  all 
sense,  and  sunk  into  such  a  depth  of  despair,  as  to  im- 
pose so  cruel  a  law  upon  themselves  and  their  posterity- 
First,  you  produce  "  the  words  of  King  Solomon  in  his 


Ecclesiastes."  And  we  are  at  willing  to  ^p 
Scripture  as  you.  As  for  Solomoo's  antboritj 
consider  that  hereafter,  when  perhaps  we  thai] 
able  to  understand  it  First,  let  ut  bear  Go 
speak.  Dent.  xvii.  14.  **  When  thoo  art  coou 
land,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  i 
say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me,  like  as  the  nai 
are  round  about  me."  Which  passage  I  ooolci 
men  would  seriously  consider :  for  hence  it  ap 
the  testimony  of  God  himself;  first,  that  all  ni 
at  liberty  to  erect  what  form  of  government  t 
amongst  themselves,  and  to  change  it  when 
what  they  will.  This  God  affirms  in  exprc 
concerning  the  Hebrew  nation ;  and  it  does  n< 
but  that  other  nations  are,  as  to  this  respect,  in 
condition.  Another  remark  that  this  place  i 
is,  that  a  commonwealth  is  a  more  perfect  fon 
vemment  than  a  monarchy,  and  more  suitabi 
condition  of  mankind,  and  in  the  opinion  of  C 
self  better  for  his  own  people ;  for  himself  app< 
and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  withal  a  gre 
after,  and  at  their  own  importunate  desire,  to 
change  it  into  a  monarchy.  But  to  make  il 
that  he  gave  them  their  choice  to  be  goven 
single  person,  or  by  more,  so  they  were  justly  g 
in  case  they  should  in  time  to  come  resolve 
king,  he  prescribes  laws  for  this  king  of  theii 
serve,  whereby  he  was  forbidden  to  multiply 
self  horses  and  wives,  or  to  heap  up  riches : 
he  might  easily  infer,  that  no  power  was  put 
hands  over  others,  but  according  to  law,  sii 
those  actions  of  his  life,  which  related  onlv  to 
were  under  a  law.  He  was  commanded  the 
transcribe  with  his  own  hand  all  the  precept 
law,  and  having  writ  them  out,  to  observe  a 
tlieni,  that  his  mind  might  not  be  lifted  up  a 
brethn^n.  It  is  evident  from  hence,  that  as 
prince  as  the  pe<»ple  was  bound  by  the  law  o 
To  tliis  purpose  Joseph  us  writes,  a  pn»per  s 
interpreter  «»f  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  y 
adniiral)iy  well  versed  in  the  Jewish  p<ili 
inlinitely  preferable  to  a  thousand  obscure  i 
rabbins :  he  has  it  thus  in  the  fourth  bool 
Antiquities,  ' AptTOKparia  fikv  ovv  gpaTirov,  St.  '* 
tocracv  is  the  best  form  of  ifovcmment:  w 
do  not  vou  endeavour  to  settle  anv  olhe; 
enough  for  you,  that  God  presides  over  ye 
you  will  have  a  king,  let  him  guide  himself  bv 
of  God,  rather  than  by  his  own  wisdom  ;  an 
restraint  upon  him,  if  he  offer  at  more  power 
stale  of  your  affairs  will  allow  of."  Thus  be  € 
himself  upon  this  place  in  Deuteronomy. 
Jewish  author,  Pliilo  Judieus,  who  was  Jc 
contemjjorary,  a  very  studious  man  in  the  law  o 
upon  w  hich  he  wrote  a  large  commentary  : 
his  book  concerning  the  creation  of  the  king, 
prets  this  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  he  sets  a  ki 
from  the  law  no  otherwise  than  as  an  enemv 
said  to  be  so  :  "  They,"  says  he,  **  that  to  the  j 
and  destruction  of  the  people  acquire  great  ] 
themselves,  deseive  not  the  name  of  kings,  bi 
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I :  ibr  their  metioiis  are  the  same  with  those  of 
oDcilaUe  enemj.  Najr,  they,  that  under  a  pre- 
goTemment  are  injurious,  are  worse  than  open 
We  may  fence  ourselves  ag^ainst  the  latter ; 
malice  of  the  former  is  so  much  the  more  pesti- 
»use  it  is  not  always  easy  to  he  discoyered." 
m  it  isdiscoTered,  why  should  they  not  he  dealt 
enemies  ?  The  same  author  in  his  second  book, 
mr.  Legis,  •*  A  Idng,"  says  he,  "  and  a  tyrant, 
rmries."  And  a  tittle  after,  ^  A  king  ought  not 
coDunand,  but  also  to  obey."  All  this  is  very 
1  will  say,  a  king  ought  to  observe  the  laws,  as 
any  other  man.  But  what  if  he  will  not,  what 
here  to  punish  him  ?  I  answer,  the  same  law 
re  is  to  punish  other  men ;  for  I  find  no  excep- 
There  is  no  express  law  to  punish  the  priests, 
•ther  inferiour  magistrates,  who  all  of  them,  if 
aion  of  the  exemption  of  kings  from  the  penal- 
he  law  would  hold,  might,  by  the  same  reason, 
npuuity,  what  g^ilt  soever  they  contract,  be- 
lere  is  no  positive  law  for  their  punishment ; 

I  suppose  none  of  them  ever  challenged  such 
g^ative,  nor  would  it  ever  be  allowed  them,  if 
Hdd.  Hitherto  we  have  learned  from  the  very 
God^s  own  law,  that  a  king  ought  to  obey  the 
lid  not  lift  himself  up  above  his  brethren.     Let 

consider  whether  Solomon  preached  up  any 
loctrine,  chap.  viii.  ver.  2.  **  I  counsel  thee  to 
le  king^s  commandment,  and  that  in  regard  of 
k  of  God.  Be  not  hasty  to  go  out  of  his  sight ; 
sot  in  an  evil  thing ;  for  he  doth  whatsoever 
h  him.  Where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is 
;  and  who  may  say  unto  him,  what  dost  thou  ?'^ 
A\  enough  known,  that  here  the  preacher  directs 
I  precepts  to  the  Sanhedrim,  or  to  a  parliament, 

private  persons ;  and  such  he  commands  to 
>  the  king*s  commandment,  and  that  in  regard  of 
ih  of  God.'*  But  as  they  swear  allegiance  to 
do  not  kings  likewise  swear  to  obey  and  main- 
le  laws  of  God,  and  those  of  their  own  country  ? 
*  Reubenitcs  and  Gadites  promise  obedience  to 
a,  Josb.  i.  17.  "  According  as  we  hearkened  unto 

in  til  things,  so  will  we  hearken  unto  thee ; 
be  Lord  thy  God  be  with  thee,  as  he  was  with 
^"^  Here  is  an  express  condition.  Hear  tlie 
»er  else,  ch.  ix.  ver.  17.  **  The  words  of  wise  men 
lid  in  quiet,  more  than  the  cry  of  him  that  ruleth 
f  fools."  The  next  caution  that  Solomon  gives 
"  Be  not  hasty  to  go  out  of  his  sight;  stand  not 
rvil  thing;  for  he  doth  whatsoever  pleaseth  him." 
a,  he  docs  what  he  will  to  malefactors,  whom  the 
ithorizes  him  to  punish,  and  against  whom  he 
roceed  with  mercy  or  severity,  as  he  sees  occasion. 
i»  nothing  like  tyranny ;  nothing  that  a  good 
«eds  be  afraid  of.  "  Where  the  word  of  a  king 
re  is  power ;  and  who  may  say  to  him,  What  dost 
"  And  yet  we  read  of  one,  that  not  only  said  to 
r,  *•  WThat  dost  thou  r  but  told  him,  "  Thou  hast 
tboUiUy."  But  Samuel,  you  may  say,  was  an 
•dinary  penon.  I  answer  you  with  your  own 
,  whith  ibUow  in  the  forty-ninth  page  of  your 


book,  "  What  was  there  extraordinary,"  say  you,  ^  in 
Saul  or  David  P"  And  so  say  I,  what  was  there  in 
Samuel  extraordinary  ?  He  was  a  prophet,  you  will 
say ;  so  are  they  that  now  follow  his  example ;  for  they 
act  according  to  the  will  of  God,  either  his  revealed  or 
his  sacred  will,  which  yourself  grant  in  your  50th  page. 
The  preacher  therefore  in  this  place  prudently  advises 
private  persons  not  to  contend  with  princes ;  for  it  is 
even  dangerous  to  contend  with  any  man,  that  is  either 
rich  or  powerful.  But  what  then  P  must  therefore  the 
nobility  of  a  nation,  and  all  the  inferiour  magistrates, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  not  dare  to  mutter 
when  a  king  raves  and  acts  like  a  madman  P  Must  they 
not  oppose  a  foolish,  wicked,  and  outrageous  tyrant, 
that  periiaps  seeks  the  destruction  of  all  good  men  P 
Must  they  not  endeavour  to  prevent  his  turning  all 
divine  and  human  things  upside  down  ?  Must  they 
suffer  him  to  massacre  his  people,  bum  their  cities, 
and  commit  such  outrages  upon  them  daily;  and 
finally,  to  have  perfect  liberty  to  do  what  he  lists  with- 
out control  P 

O  de  Cappadocis  eques  catastris ! 
Thou  slavish  knight  of  Cappadocia ! 

Whom  all  free  people,  if  you  can  have  the  confidence 
hereafter  to  set  your  foot  within  a  free  country,  ought 
to  cast  out  from  amongst  them,  and  send  to  some  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world,  as  a  prodigy  of  dire  portent ; 
or  to  condemn  to  some  perpetual  drudgery,  as  one  de- 
voted to  slavery,  solemnly  obliging  themselves,  if  they 
ever  let  you  go,  to  undergo  a  worse  slavery  under  some 
cruel,  silly  tyrant :  no  man  living  can  either  devise 
himself,  or  borrow  from  any  other,  expressions  so  full 
of  cruelty  and  contempt,  as  may  not  justly  be  applied 
to  you.  But  go  on.  "  When  the  Israelites  asked  a 
king  of  God,  they  said,  they  would  set  up  a  king  that 
should  have  the  same  rule  and  dominioa  over  them, 
that  the  kings  of  their  neighbour  countries  exercised 
over  their  subjects.  But  the  kings  of  the  East  we  know 
had  an  unlimited  power,"  as  Virgil  testifies, 

" Regem  non  sic  iEgyptus  et  ingens 

"  Lydia,  nee  popiili  Parthonim,  et  Medus  Hydaspes 
"  Observant." 

"  No  Eastern  nation  ever  did  adore 

"  The  majesty  of  sovereign  princes  more." 

First,  what  is  that  to  us,  what  sort  of  king^  the 
Israelites  desired  ?  Especially  since  God  was  angry 
with  them,  not  only  for  desiring  such  a  king  as  other 
nations  had,  and  not  such  a  king  as  his  own  law  de- 
scribes, but  barely  for  desiring  a  king  at  all  ?  Nor  is 
it  credible,  that  they  should  desire  an  unjust  king,  and 
one  that  should  be  out  of  the  reach  of  all  laws,  who 
could  not  bear  the  government  of  Samuel's  sons,  though 
under  the  power  of  laws;  but  from  their  covetousness 
sought  refuge  in  a  king.  And  lastly,  the  verse  that 
you  quote  out  of  Virgil  does  not  prove,  that  the  kings 
of  the  East  had  an  absolute  unlimited  power ;  for  those 
bees,  that  he  there  speaks  of,  and  who  reverence  their 
kings,  he  says,  more  than  the  Egyptians  or  Medes  do 
theirs,  by  the  authority  of  the  same  poet : 

"  Magnis  agitant  sublegibusajvum." 

"  Live  under  certain  fundamental  laws." 
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They  do  not  Hfc  under  a  kin"^  then,  that  is  tied  to  no 
law.  But  nour  I  will  let  you  see  how  little  reason  you 
have  to  think  I  bear  you  an  ill-will.  Most  people 
think  you  a  knave ;  hut  I  will  make  it  appear,  that 
you  hare  only  put  on  a  knave's  vizor  for  the  present. 
In  your  introduction  to  your  discourse  of  the  pope's 
supremacy,  you  say,  that  some  divines  in  the  council 
of  Trent  made  use  of  the  government,  that  is  said  to 
be  amongst  bees,  to  prove  the  pope's  supremacy.  This 
fancy  you  borrow  from  them,  and  un?e  it  here  with  the 
same  malice  that  they  did  there.  Now  that  very  same 
answer  that  you  gave  them,  whilst  you  were  an  honest 
man,  now  that  you  arc  become  a  knave,  you  shall  give 
yourself,  and  pull  off  with  your  own  hand  that  vizor 
you  have  now  put  on :  **  The  bees,"  say  you,  "  are  a 
state,  and  so  natural  philosophers  call  them  ;  they  have 
a  king,  but  a  harmless  one ;  he  is  a  leader,  or  captain, 
rather  than  a  king ;  he  never  beats,  nor  pulls,  nor  kills 
his  subject  bees."  No  wonder  they  are  so  observant 
of  him  tlien :  but  in  good  faith,  you  had  but  ill  luck 
to  meddle  with  these  bees ;  for  though  they  are  bees  of 
Trent,  they  shew  you  to  be  a  drone.  Aristotle,  a  most 
exact  writer  of  politics,  affirms  tliat  the  Asiatic  monar- 
chy, which  yet  himself  calls  barbarous,  was  according 
to  law.  Politic.  3.  And  whereas  he  reckons  up  five  se- 
Tcral  sorts  of  monarchies,  four  of  those  five  he  makes 
governments  according  to  laws,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  people ;  and  yet  he  calls  them  tyrannical 
forms  of  government,  because  they  Imlge  so  much 
power  in  one  man's  hand.  But  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  he  says,  is  most  properly  a  kingdom, 
because  there  all  power  is  not  in  the  king.  The  fifth 
sort  of  monarchy,  which  he  calls  xafi/^aaiXMa,  that  is, 
whore  the  king  is  all  in  all ;  and  to  which  he  refers 
that  that  you  call  the  right  of  kings,  which  is  a  liberty 
to  do  what  they  list ;  he  neither  tells  us  when  nor 
where  any  such  form  of  government  ever  obtained. 
Nor  seems  he  to  have  mentioned  it  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, than  to  shew  how  unjust,  absurd,  and  tyrannical 
a  governnient  it  is.  You  say,  that  when  Samuel  would 
deter  the  peoj)le  from  choosing  a  king,  he  propounded 
to  them  this  T\*r\it  of  kings.  But  whence  had  Samuel 
it.^  Had  he  it  from  the  written  law  of  God  ?  That  can- 
not he.  We  have  observed  already,  that  the  Scriptures 
atfurd  us  a  quite  other  scheme  of  sovereignty.  Had 
Samuel  it  then  immediately  from  God  himself  by  reve- 
lation.' That  is  not  likely  neither;  for  God  dislikes  it, 
discommends  it,  finds  fault  with  it:  so  that  Samuel 
does  not  expound  to  the  people  any  right  of  kin^^s  ap- 
pointed by  God ;  but  a  corrupt  and  depraved  manner 
of  governing,  taken  up  by  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
princes.  He  tells  not  the  people  what  their  kings 
ought  to  do,  hut  what  they  would  do.  He  UM  thtni 
the  manner  of  their  king,  as  before  he  told  us  the  man- 
ner of  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Eli ;  for  he  uses  the  same 
word  in  botli  places  (which  you  in  the  thirty-third  page 
of  your  book,  by  a  Hebrew  solecism  too, call  nscc). 
That  manner  of  theirs  was  wicked,  and  odious,  and 
tyrannical :  it  was  no  right,  but  great  wrong.  The 
fathers  have  commented  upon  this  place  too:  I  will 
instance  in  one,  that  may  stand  for  a  great  many  ;  and 


that  is  Sulpitius  Sevenis,  a  contemporary  mud  intiBil 
friend  of  St.  Jerome,  and,  in  St.  Augustin^s  opinion, 
man  of  great  wisdom  and  learning.  He  telU  in  in  U 
sacred  history,  that  Samuel  in  that  place  acquaints  A 
people  with  the  imperious  rule  of  kings,  and  bow  the] 
used  to  lord  it  over  their  subjects.  Certainly  it  cami 
be  the  right  of  kings  to  domineer  and  be  impoicMi 
But  according  to  SaUust,  that  lawful  power  mi 
authority  that  kings  were  entrusted  with,  for  the  |» 
servation  of  the  public  liberty,  and  the  good  of  Ai 
commonwealth,  quickly  degenerated  into  pride  mi 
tyranny :  and  this  is  the  sense  of  aU  orthodox  diviN| 
and  of  all  lawyers,  upon  that  place  of  Samuel.  Ari 
you  might  have  learned  from  Sichardus,  that  moit  d 
the  rabbins  too  were  of  the  same  mind ;  at  least,  m 
any  one  of  them  ever  asserted,  that  the  abaolnte  m 
herent  right  of  kings  is  there  discoursed  of.  Yi» 
self  in  your  fifth  chapter,  page  106,  complain,  ikH 
"  not  only  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  but  all  other  di 
positors  mistake  themselves  upon  this  text:"  mi 
you,  I  will  warrant  ye,  are  the  only  man  that 
had  the  good  luck  to  hit  the  mark.  Now,  what  a 
of  folly  and  impudence  is  this  in  you  to  maintui,^ 
opposition  to  all  orthodox  expositors,  that  those 
actions,  which  God  so  much  condemns,  are  the 
kings,  and  to  pretend  law  for  them  !  Though  y 
confess,  that  that  right  is  very  often  exercised  in 
mitting  outrages,  being  injurious,  contumelioM, 
the  like.  Was  any  man  ever  to  t)iat  degree  soi  j 
so  much  his  own  master,  as  that  he  might  ]w 
prey  upon  mankind,  bear  down  all  that  atood  ii 
way,  and  turn  all  things  upside  down  ?  Did  the 
mans  ever  maintain,  as- you  say  they  did,  that  any 
might  do  these  things  suo  jure,  by  virtue  of  soae  k| 
herent  right  in  himself  .'^  Sallust  iudeed  makes  Q 
Memmius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  in  an  invedHI 
speech  of  his  against  the  pride  of  the  nobility,  fll 
their  escaping  unpunished,  howsoever  they  misbehaffrf 
themselves,  to  use  these  words,  viz.  "  To  do  whaMil 
one  has  a  mind  to,  without  fear  of  punishment,  is  toU 
a  king."  This  saying  you  catched  hold  of,  thinkhigl 
would  make  for  your  purpose ;  but  consider  it  a  ftH 
better,  and  you  will  find  yourself  deceived.  Dmli 
in  that  place  assert  the  right  of  kings  ?  or  does  helfl 
blame  the  common  people,  and  chide  them  forlM 
sloth,  in  suffering  tlicir  nobility  to  lord  it  over  thc«i,a 
if  they  were  out  of  the  roach  of  all  law,  and  in  sahaB 
ting  again  to  that  kingly  tyranny,  which,  ti^dhtf 
with  their  kings  themselves,  their  ancestors  had 
fully  and  justly  rejected  and  banished  from  a 
theni.^  If  you  had  consulted  Tullv,  vou  would 
understood  both  Saliust  and  Samuel  better.  In  Iri 
oration  pro  C.  Kabirio,  **  There  is  none  of  us  ignoiail^ 
says  he,  '*  of  the  manner  of  kings.  These  are  tb^ 
lordly  dictates  :  mind  what  I  say,  and  do  accordinglf** 
Many  passages  to  this  purpose  he  quotes  out  of 
and  calls  them  not  the  right,  but  the  custom  or 
of  kings ;  and  he  says,  we  ought  to  read  and 
them,  not  only  for  curiosity  sake,  but  that  we  B^ 
learn  to  beware  of  them,  and  avoid  them.  Von  fBh 
ceive  how  miserably  you  are  come  off  with  SaM 
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oagli  be  be  as  mueb  an  enemy  to  tyranny  as 
ler  antbor  wbatsoeyer,  yon  thought  would  have 
zed  this  tyrannical  right  that  you  are  establish- 
Take  my  word  for  it,  the  right  of  kings  seems  to 
!rin^,  and  eren  to  further  its  own  ruin,  by  rely- 
in  sach  weak  props  (or  its  support ;  and  by  en- 
ring-  to  maintain  itself  by  such  examples  and 
ties,  as  would  hasten  its  downfal,  if  it  were  fur- 
'  tban  it  is.  '*  The  extremity  of  right  or  law," 
%  **  is  the  height  of  injury,  Summum  jus  summa 
;  this  saying  is  rerified  most  properly  in  kings, 
ben  they  go  to  the  utmost  of  their  right,  fall  into 
ourses,  in  which  Samuel  makes  the  rights  of 
»  consist"  And  it  is  a  miserable  right,  which, 
on  baye  said  all  you  can  for,  you  can  no  other- 
fend,  than  by  confessing,  that  it  is  the  greatest 
;bat  may  be.    The  extremity  of  right  or  law  is 

be,  when  a  man  ties  himself  up  to  niceties, 
upon  letters  and  syllables,  and  in  the  mean 
•gleets  the  intent  and  equity  of  the  law ;  or 

written  law  is  cunningly  aud  maliciously  in- 
d ;  this  Cicero  makes  to  have  been  the  rise  of 
nmon  saying.     But  since  it  is  certain  tliat  all 
>ws  from  the  fountain  of  justice,  so  that  nothing 
sibly  be  any  man*8  right  tliat  is  not  just,  it  is  a 
icked  thing  in  you  to  affirm,  that  for  a  king  to 
St,  rapacioas,  tyrannical,  and  as  ill  as  the  worst 
I  ever  was,  is  according  to  the  right  of  kings ; 
ell  us  that  a  holy  prophet  would  have  persuaded 
iple  to  such  a  senseless  thing.     For  whether 
or  unwritten,  whether  extreme  or  remiss,  what 
in  any  man  have  to  be  injurious?    Which,  lest 
luld  confess  to  be  true  of  other  men,  but  not  of 
I  have  one  man's  authority  to  object  to  you, 
think,  was  a  king  likewise,  and  professes  that 
^t  of  kings,  that  you  speak  of,  is  odious  both  to 
id  himself:  it  is  in  the  94th  psalm,  ^'  Shall  the 
af  iniquity  have  fellowship  with  thee,  that  fra- 
lisrhief  by  a  law  ?"     Be  not  therefore  so  inju- 
God,  asto  ascribe  this  doctrine  to  him,  viz.  that 
inerof  wicked  and  flagitious  actions  arc  but  the 
f  kings ;  since  himself  tells  us,  that  he  abhors 
mship  with  wicked  princes  for  this  very  reason, 
',  under  pretence  of  sovereignty,  they  create 
and  vexation  to  their  subjects.     Neither  bring 
Ik  accusation  against  a  prophet  of  God  ;  for  by 
:  him  to  teach  us  in  this  place  what  the  right  of 
»,  you  do  not  produce  the  right  Samuel,  but 
other  empty  shadow  as  was  raised  by  the  witch 
T.  Though  for  my  own  part,  I  verily  believe  that 
cmal  Samuel  would  not  have  been  so  great  a 
t  that  he  would  have  confessed,  that  what  you 
right  of  kings,  is  tyranny.     We  read  indeed 
eties  countenanced  by  law.  Jus  datum  sccleri  : 
rself  confess,  that  they  are  bad  kings  that  have 
e  of  this  boundless  licence  of  theirs  to  do  every 
Now,  tliis  right  that  you  have  introduced  for 
ruction  of  mankind,  not  proceeding  from  God, 
e  proved  it  docs  not,  must  needs  come  from  the 
and  that  it  does  really  so,  will  appear  more 
bereaftcr.    **  By  virtue  of  this  liberty,  say  you,  | 


princes  may  if  they  will."    And  for  this,  you  pretend 
to  have  Cicero's  authority.    I  am  always  willing  to 
mention  your  authorities,  for  it  generally  happens,  that 
the  very  authors  you  quote  them  out  of,  give  you  an 
answer  themselves.    Hear  else  what  Cicero  says  in  his 
4th  Philippic,  **  What  cause  of  war  can  be  more  just 
and  warrantable  than  to  avoid  slavery  ?    For  though  a 
people  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  under  a 
gentle  master,  yet  those  are  in  a  miserable  condition, 
whose  prince  may  tyrannize  over  them  if  he  will." 
May,  that  is,  can ;  has  power  enough  so  to  do.    If  he 
meant  it  of  his  right,  he  would  contradict  himself,  and 
make  that  an  unjust  cause  of  war,  which  himself  had 
affirmed  with  the  same  breath  to  be  a  most  just  one. 
It  is  not  therefore  the  right  of  all  kings  that  you  de- 
scribe, but  the  injuriousness,  and  force,  and  violence 
of  some.     Then  you  tell  us  what  private  men  may 
do.    "  A  private  man,"  say  you,  "  may  lie,  may  be  un- 
grateful :"  and  so  may  kings,  but  what  then  P     May 
they  therefore  plunder,  murder,  ravish,  without  control? 
It  is  equally  prejudicial  and  destructive  to  the  com- 
monwealth, whether  it  be  their  own  prince,  or  a  robber, 
or  a  foreign  enemy,  that  spoils,  massacres,  and  enslaves 
them.    And  questionless,  being  both  alike  enemies  of 
human  society,  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  may  law- 
fully be  opposed  and  punished ;  and  their  own  prince 
the  rather,  because  he,  though  raised  to  that  dignity 
by  the  honours  that  his  people  have  conferred  upon  him, 
and  being  bound  by  his  oath  to  defend  the  public 
safety,  betrays  it  notwithstanding  all.    At  last  you 
grant,  that  "  Moses  prescribes  laws,  according  to  which 
the  king  that  the  people  of  Israel  should  choose,  ought 
to  govern,  though  different  from  this  right  that  Samuel 
proposes ;"  which  words  contain  a  double  coDtradiction 
to  what  you  have  said  before.     For  whereas  you  had 
affirmed,  that  a  king  was  bound  by  no  law,  here  you 
confess  he  is.    And  you  set  up  two  contrary  rights,  one 
described  by  Moses,  and  another  by  Samuel,  which  is 
absurd.     "  But,"  says  the  prophet,  **you  shall  be  ser- 
vants to  your  king.''    Though  I  should  grant  that  the 
Israelites  were  really  so,  it  would  not  presently  follow, 
that  it  was  the  right  of  their  kings  to  have  them  so; 
but  that  by  the  usurpation  and  injustice  of  most  of 
them,  they  were  reduced  to  that  condition.     For  the 
prophet  had  foretold  them,  that  that  importunate  peti- 
tion of  theirs  would  bring  a  punishment  from  God 
upon  them  ;  not  because  it  would  be  their  king's  right 
so  to  harass  them,  but  because  they  themselves  had 
deserved  it  should  be  so.     If  kings  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  law,  so  as  that  they  may  do  what  they  list,  they 
arc  more  absolute  than  any  masters,  and  their  subjects 
in  a  more  despicable  condition  than  the  worst  of  slaves. 
The  law  of  God  provided  some  redress  from  them, 
though  of  another  nation,  if  their  masters  were  cruel 
and  unreasonable  towards  them.    And  can  we  imagine, 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  a  free  nation, 
though   oppressed  and  tyrannized  over,  and  preyed 
upon,  should  be  left  remediless  ?  That  Uiey  had  no  law 
to  protect  them,  no  sanctuary  to  betake  themselves  to  ? 
Can  we  think,  that  they  were  delivered  from  the  bond- 
age they  were  under  to  the  Egyptian  kings,  to  be  re- 
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daced  into  a  worse  to  one  of  their  own  brethren  P   All 
which  bein^  neither  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God,  nor 
to  common  sense,  nothing*  can  be  more  erident,  than 
that  the  prophet  declares  to  the  people  the  manner,  and 
not  the  right,  of  kings ;  nor  the  manner  of  all  kings, 
but  of  most    Then  jou  come  to  the  rabbins,  and  quote 
two  of  them,  but  you  have  as  bad  luck  with  them  here, 
as  JOU  had  before.  For  it  is  plain,  that  that  other  chapter 
that  rabbi  Joses  speaks  of,  and  which  contains,  he  says, 
the  right  of  kings,  is  that  in  Deuteronomy,  and  not 
in  Samuel.  For  rabbi  Judas  says  Tcry  truly,  and  against 
you,  that  that  discourse  of  Samuel's  was  intended  only 
to  frighten  the  people.    It  is  a  most  pernicious  doc- 
trine, to  maintain  that  to  be  any  one's  right,  which  in 
itself  is  flat  injustice,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  speak 
by  contraries.    And  that  Samuel  intended  to  affrighten 
them,  appears  by  the  18th  verse,  **  And  ye  shall  cry  out 
in  that  day,  because  of  your  king,  which  ye  shall  bare 
chosen  you,  and  I  will  not  hear  you  in  that  day,  saith 
the  Lord.**    That  was  to  be  their  punishment  for  their 
obstinacy  in  persisting  to  desire  a  king,  against  the 
mind  and  will  of  God ;  and  yet  they  are  not  forbidden 
here  either  to  pray  against  him,  or  to  endeavour  to  rid 
themselves  of  him.     For  if  they  might  lawfuUy  pray 
to  God  against  him,  without  doubt  they  might  use  all 
lawful  means  for  their  own  deliverance.    For  what 
man  living,  when  he  finds  himself  in  any  calamity, 
betakes  himself  to  God,  so  as  to  neglect  his  own  duty, 
in  order  to  a  redress,  and  rely  upon  his  lazy  prayers 
only  ?  But  be  it  how  it  will,  what  is  all  this  to  the  right 
of  kings,  or  of  the  English  people  ?  who  neither  asked 
a  king  against  the  will  of  God,  nor  had  one  appointed 
us  by  God,  but  by  the  right  that  all  nations  have  to 
appoint  their  own  governors,  appointed  a  king  over  us 
by  laws  of  our  own,  neither  in  obedience  to,  nor  against, 
any  command  of  God. ^    And  this  being  the  case,  for 
aught  I  see,  we  have  done  well  in  deposing  our  king, 
and  are  to  be  commended  for  it,  since  the  Israelites 
sinned  in  asking  one.     And  this  the  event  has  made 
appear;  for  we,  when  we  had  a  king,  prayed  to  God 
against  bim,  and  he  heard  us,  and  delivered  us :  but 
the  Jews  (who  not  being  under  a  kingly  government, 
desired  a  king)  be  suffered  to  live  in  slavery  under 
one,  till,  at  last,  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  they  betook  themselves  to  their  former  go- 
vernment again.     Then  you  come  to  give  us  a  display 
of  your  talmudical  learning;  but  you  have  as  ill  suc- 
cess with  that  as  you  have  had  with  all  the  rest.     For, 
whilst  you  are  endeavouring  to  prove  that  kings  are 
not  liable  to  any  temporal  judicature,  you  quote  an  au- 
thority out  of  the  treatise  of  the  Sanhedrim,  "  that  the 
king  neither  is  judged  of  others,  nor  does  himself  jiidy-c 
any."     Which  is  against  the  people's  own  petition  in 
Samuel;  for  they  desired  a  king  that  might  judge 
them.     You  labour  in  vain  to  salve  this,  by  telling  us, 
that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  those  kings  that  reigned 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity.     For  then,  what  say 
ye  to  Maimonidcs.^     lie  makes  this  difference  betwixt 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  those  of  Juda  ;  that  the  kings 
of  the  posterity  of  David  judge,  and  are  judged  ;  but 
the  kings  of  Israel  do  neither.    You  contradict  and 


quarrel  with  yourself  or  your  rabbins,  and 

work  for  me.    This,  say  you,  is  not  to  be 

of  the  kings  of  Israel  in  their  first  institut 

the  17th  verse  it  is  said,  ^  you  shall  be  bis 

that  is,  he  shall  use  you  to  it,  not  that  he 

any  right  to  make  you  so.     Or  if  you  unde 

their  king's  right,  it  is  but  a  judgement  of 

them  for  asking  a  king;  the  effects  of  whicl 

sensible  of  under  most  of  their  kings,  thou] 

haps  under  all.     But  you  need  no  antagoni; 

such  a  perpetual  adversary  to  yourself.     F 

us  now  a  story,  as  if  you  were  arguing  oi 

how  that  first  Aristobulus,  and  after  him  Ja: 

named  Alexander,  did  not  receive  that  kinsrl 

they  pretended  to,  from  the  Sanhedrim,  that 

sury  and  oracle  of  the  laws  of  that  nation,  fa 

it  by  degrees  against  the  will  of  the  senate. 

sake,  you  say,  that  childish  fable  of  the  prii 

of  that  assembly  being  stnick  dead  by  the 

briel  was  first  invented.    And  thus  you  cc 

this  magnificent  prerogative,  upon  which 

mainly  to  rely,  viz.  ^  that  kings  are  not  to 

by  any  upon  earth,  was  grounded  upon  this 

an  old  wife's  tale,  that  is,  upon  a  rabbinical  fa 

that  the  Hebrew  kings  were  liable  to  be 

question  for  their  actions,  and  to  be  puni 

stripes,  if  they  were  found  faulty,  Sichardu 

large  out  of  the  writings  of  the  rabbins,  to  wli 

you  are  indebted  for  all  that  you  employ  of  t 

learning,  and  yet  you  have  the  impudence  to 

ing  with  him.    Nay,  we  read  in  Scripture, 

thought  himself  bound  by  a  decree  of  his  owi 

and  in  obedience  thereunto,  that  he  cast  lot 

son  Jonathan  which  of  them  two  should  die 

likewise,  when  he  was  thrust  out  of  the  tern 

priests  as  a  leper,  submitted  as  every  private 

such  a  case  ought  to  do,  and  ceased  to  be  a  ki 

pose  he  should  have  refused  to  go  out  of  ll 

and  lay  down  the  government,  and  live  alon 

resolved  to  assert  that  kinfflv  risrht  of  not  b 

ject  to  any  law,  do  you  think  the  priests,  and  i 

of  the  Jews,  would  have  suffered  the  temph 

filed,  the  laws  violated,  and  live  themselves 

of  the  infection  ?     It  seems  there  are  laws 

leprous  king,  but  none  against  a  tyrant. 

man  possibly  be  so  mad  and  foolish  as  to  f 

the  laws  should  so  far  provide  for  the  peopl 

as  though  some  noisome  distemper  should  S' 

the  king  himself,  yet  to  prevent  the  infection"; 

tbeni,  and  make  no  provision  for  the  socurit 

lives  and  estates,  and  the  ven'  being-  of  the  w 

against  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel,  unjust  prince 

incomparably  the  greater  mischief  of  the  two 

say  you,  "  there  can  be  no  precedent  shewn  < 

kinor  that  has  been  arraigned  in  a  court  < 

and  condemned  to  die."     Sichardus  answers 

enough.     It  is  all  one,  says  he,  as  if  one  shn 

on  this  manner:  The  eni})eror  of  Germany 

summoned  to  appear  before  one  of  the  princ< 

therefore,  if  the  prince  elector  Palatine  shouh 

the  emi>eror,  he  were  not  bound  to  plead  to  i' 
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by  the  golden  IntU,  that  Charles  the  fourth 
limself  and  bis  saccessors  to  that  cognizance 
iction.  But  no  wonder  if  kings  were  in- 
their  ambition,  and  their  exorbitances  passed 
lie  times  were  so  corrupt  and  depraved,  that 
te  men,  if  they  had  either  money  or  interest, 
.pe  the  law,  though  guilty  of  crimes  of  never 
nature.    That  dwwivOwoVf  that  you  speak 

to  be  wholly  independent  upon  any  other, 
liable  to  none  upon  earth,  which  you  say  is 

the  majesty  of  sovereign  princes,  Aristotle 
book  of  his  Pol.  Ch.  10.  calls  a  most  tyran- 

of  government,  and  not  in  the  least  to  be 
y  a  free  people.  And  that  kings  are  not 
i  questioned  for  their  actions,  you  prove  by 
my  of  a  very  worthy  author,  that  barbarous 
rk  Antony  ;  one  of  those  that  subverted  the 
ealth  of  Home:  and  yet  he  himself,  when  he 

an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  sum- 
erod  before  him,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of 
lid  would  have  punished  him,  but  that  Herod 
m.  So  that  Antony's  asserting  this  preroga- 
,and  your  defence  of  King  Charles,  come  both 
le  and  the  same  spring.  **  And  it  is  very 
«f"  say  you,  '*  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  kings 
or  authority  from  God  alone."  What  kings 
,  I  pray,  that  do  so  ?  For  I  deny,  that  there 
i  any  such  kings  in  the  world,  that  derived 
iKxitj  from  God  alone.  Saul,  the  first  king  of 
id  DCfcr  reigned,  but  that  the  people  desired 
Teo  against  the  will  of  God ;  and  though  he 
Itimed  king  once  at  Mizpah,  yet  after  that  he 
rirate  life,  and  looked  to  his  father's  cattle, 
is  created  so  the  second  time  by  the  people  at 
And  what  think  ye  of  David  ?  Though  he 
anoiDted  once  by  God,  was  he  not  anointed 
time  in  Hebron  by  the  tribe  of  Judah.  and 
by  all  the  people  of  Israel,  and  tliat  after  a 
)FeDant  betwixt  him  and  them  ?  2  Sam.  v. 
;i.  Now,  a  covenant  lays  an  obligation  upon 
I  restrains  them  within  bounds.  Solomon,  you 
treeded  him  in  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  and 
table  to  all  men :"  1  Chron.  xxix.  So  that 
hing  to  be  well-pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
eboiadah  the  priest  made  Joash  king,  but 
ide  him  and  the  people  enter  into  a  covenant 
ther,  2  Kings  xi.  I  confess  that  these  kings, 
at  reigned  of  David's  posterity,  were  ap- 
the  kingdom  both  by  God  and  the  people ; 
»ther  kings,  of  what  country  soever,  I  affirm, 
ire  made  so  by  the  people  only  :  nor  can  you 
ppear,  that  they  are  appointed  by  God,  any 
than  as  all  other  things,  great  and  small, 
be  appointed  by  him,  because  nothing  comes 
ihout  his  providence.  So  that  I  allow  the 
Datid  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  called  **the 
the  Lord  :"  whereas  the  thrones  of  other 
i  ito  otherwise  God's,  than  all  otlicr  things 
Id  arc  his;  which  if  you  would,  you  might 
It  out  of  the  same  chapter,  ver.  11,  12. 
'  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  he.  for  all  that  is  in 


the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine.  Both  riches  and 
honour  come  of  thee,  and  thou  reignest  over  all."  And 
this  is  so  often  repeated,  not  to  puff  up  kings,  but  to 
put  them  in  mind,  though  they  think  themselves  gods, 
that  yet  there  is  a  God  above  them,  to  whom  they  owe 
whatever  they  are  and  have.  And  thus  we  easily  un- 
derstand what  the  poets,  and  the  Essenes  among  the 
Jews,  mean,  when  they  tell  us,  that  it  is  by  God  that 
kings  reign,  and  that  they  are  of  Jupiter ;  for  so  all  of 
us  are  of  God,  we  are  all  his  offspring.  So  that  this 
universal  right  of  Almighty  God's,  and  the  interest 
that  he  has  in  princes,  and  their  thrones,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  them,  does  not  at  all  derogate  from  the 
people's  right;  but  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  all 
other  kings,  not  particularly  and  by  name  appointed 
by  God,  owe  their  sovereignty  to  the  people  only,  and 
consequently  are  accountable  toihem  for  the  manage- 
ment of  it.  The  truth  of  which  doctrine,  though  the 
common  people  are  apt  to  flatter  their  kings,  yet  they 
themselves  acknowledge,  whether  good  ones,  as  Sarpe- 
don  in  Homer  is  described  to  have  been ;  or  bad  ones* 
as  those  tyrants  in  the  lyrick  poet : 

rXavKC,  riri  ^i)  v&i  TinfiiifuaBa,  fiaXi?a,  &c. 

Glaucus,  in  Lycia  we're  ador*d  like  gods : 
What  makes  'twixt  us  and  others  so  great  odds  ? 

He  resolves  the  question  himself:  **  Because,  says 
he,  we  excel  others  in  heroical  virtues :  Let  us  fight 
manfully  then,  says  he,  lest  our  countrymen  tax  us 
with  sloth  and  cowardice."  In  which  words  he  inti- 
mates to  us,  both  that  kings  derive  their  grandeur  from 
the  people,  and  that  for  their  conduct  and  behaviour  in 
war  they  are  accountable  to  them.  Bad  kings  in- 
deed, though  to  cast  some  terrour  into  people's  minds, 
and  beget  a  reverence  of  themselves,  they  declare  to  the 
world,  that  God  only  is  theauthorof  kingly  government; 
in  their  hearts  and  minds  they  reverence  no  other  deity 
but  that  of  fortune,  according  to  that  passage  in  Horace : 

Te  Dacus  asper,  le  profugi  Scythae, 
Regumque  matres  barbarorum,  e( 
Purpurei  metuunl  tyranni. 

Injurioso  ne  pcde  pronias 

Stantem  columnam,  neu  populus  freqnen«» 

Ad  arma  cessantes,  ad  arma 

Concitet,  imperiumque  frangat. 

"All  barb' reus  people,  and  their  princes  tod, 
"All  purple  tyrants  honour  you ; 
"  The  very  wand'ring  Scythians  do. 

"  Support  the  pillar  of  the  Roman  state, 

"  Lest  all  men  be  involvM  in  one  man's  fate, 

*'  Continue  us  in  wealth  and  peace; 

"  Let  wars  and  tumults  ever  cease." 

So  that  if  it  is  by  God  that  kings  now-a-days  reign, 
it  is  by  God  too  that  the  people  assert  their  own  liberty; 
since  all  things  are  of  him,  and  by  him.  I  am  sure 
the  Scripture  bears  witness  to  both;  that  by  hira  kings 
reign,  and  that  by  him  they  are  cast  down  from  their 
thrones.  And  yet  experience  teaches  us,  that  both 
these  things  arc  brought  about  by  the  people,  oftener 
than  by  God.  Be  this  right  of  kings,  therefore,  what 
it  will,  the  right  of  the  people  is  as  much  from  God  as 
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it.  And  whcneyer  any  [>cople,  without  some  risible 
designation  of  God  himself,  appoint  a  king  over  tliom, 
they  have  the  same  right  to  put  him  down,  that  they 
had  to  set  him  up  at  first.  And  certainly  it  is  a  more 
godlike  action  to  depose  a  tyrant  than  to  set  up  one  : 
and  there  appears  much  more  of  God  in  the  people, 
when  they  depose  an  unjust  prince,  than  in  a  king  that 
oppresses  an  innocent  people.  Nay,  the  people  have  a 
warrant  from  God  to  judge  wicked  princes;  for  God 
has  conferre<I  this  very  honour  upon  those  that  are 
dear  to  him,  that  cclehrating  the  praises  of  Christ  their 
own  king,  **  the}-  shall  hind  in  chains  the  kings  of  the 
nations,  (under  which  appellation  all  tyrants  under  the 
g08|>elarc  included,)  and  execute  the  judgments  written 
upon  them  that  challenge  to  themselves  an  exemption 
from  all  written  laws,"  Psalm  cxiix.  So  that  there  is 
but  little  reason  left  for  that  %vicked  and  foolish  opinion, 
that  kings,  who  commonly  arc  the  worst  of  men,  should 
be  so  high  in  God's  account,  as  that  he  should  have 
put  the  world  under  them,  to  be  at  their  beck,  and  be 
governed  according  to  their  humour;  and  that  for 
their  sakes  alone  he  should  have  reduced  all  mankind, 
whom  he  made  after  his  own  image,  into  the  same 
condition  with  brutes.  After  all  this,  rather  than  say 
nothing,  you  produce  M.  Aurelius  as  a  countenanccr 
(ff'tjTanny;  but  you  had  better  have  let  him  alone.  I 
cannot  say  whether  he  ever  affirmed,  that  princes  are 
accountable  only  before  God*8  tribunal.  But  Xiphiline 
indeed,  out  of  whom  you  quote  those  words  of  M.  Au- 
relius, mentions  a  certain  government,  which  he  calls 
an  Autarchy,  of  which  he  makes  God  the  only  judge: 
ntpl  dvTapxitiQ  6  Otbc  fiovo^  xpiviiv  Bvvarai.  But  that  this 
word  Autarchy  and  Monarchy  are  synonymous,  I  can- 
not easily  persuade  myself  to  believe.  And  the  more 
I  read  what  goes  before,  the  less  I  find  myself  inclinable 
to  think  so.  And  certainlv  whoever  considers  the 
context,  will  not  easily  apprehend  what  coherence  this 
sentence  has  with  it,  and  must  needs  wonder  how  it 
comes  so  abruptly  into  the  text ;  especially  since  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  that  mirror  of  princes,  carried  himself 
towards  the  people,  as  Capitolinus  tells  us,  just  as  if 
Rome  had  been  a  commonwealth  still.  And  \%c  all 
know,  that  when  it  was  so,  the  supreme  power  was  in 
the  people.  The  same  emperor  honoured  the  memory 
of  Thraseas,  and  Ilelvidius,  and  Cato,  and  Dio,  and 
Brutus ;  who  all  were  tyrant-slavers,  or  afTccted  the 
reputation  of  being  thought  so.  In  the  first  book  that 
lie  writes  of  his  own  life,  he  says,  that  he  proposed  to 
himself  a  form  of  government,  under  which  all  men 
might  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  ri«;^lit 
and  justice  be  equally  administered  to  all.  And  in  his 
fourth  book  he  says,  the  law  is  master,  and  not  he. 
He  acknowledged  the  rijrht  of  the  senate  and  the  people, 
and  their  interest  in  all  things :  we  are  so  far,  says  he, 
from  having  any  thing  of  our  own,  that  we  liv»*  in  your 
houses.  These  things  Xi]diiline  relates  of  him.  So 
little  did  he  arroyate  aui^ht  to  himself  bv  virtue  of  his 
sovcreii»ii  right.  When  he  died,  he  reconnneiidod  his 
son  to  the  Romans,  fur  his  successor,  if  thev  should 
think  he  deserved  it.  So  far  was  he  from  pretenclintr 
to  a  commission  from  Heaven  to  exercise  that  absolute 


and  imaginary  right  of  Bovereigntj,  that  Autaidiy, 
that  you  tell  us  of.    "  All  the  Latin  and  Greek  hoob 
are  full  of  authorities  of  this  nature."    But  we  haic 
heard  none  of  them  yet.     *'  So  arc  the  Jewish  at- 
thors."    And  yet,  you  say,  **  the  Jews  in  many  thiiijp 
allowed  but  too  little  to  their  princes."     Nay,  yon  viB 
find   that  both  the  Greeks  and   the   Latins  alloved 
much  less  to  tyrants.    And  how  little  the  Jews  allov- 
ed   them  would   appear,  if  tliat  book   that  SamiNi 
"  wrote  of  the  manner  of  the  kingdom  "  were  extaM; 
which  hook,  the  Hebrew  doctors  tell  us  their  kiip 
tore  in  pieces  and  burnt,  that  they  might  he  more  St 
liberty  to  tyrannize  over  the  people  without  control  ir 
fear  of  punishment.     Now  look  about  ye  again,  ni 
catch  hold  of  somewhat  or  other.     In  the  last  pUe^ 
you  come  to  wrest  David's  words  in  the  I7th  Puis, 
"let  my   sentence  come  forth   from   thy   presence." 
Therefore,  says  Bamachmoni,  "God  only  can  judge 
the  king."    And  yet  it  is  most  likely,  that  David  pen* 
ned  this  psalm  when  he  was  penecuted  by  Saal,tf 
which  time,  though  himself  were  anointed,  he  did  Ml 
decline  being  judged  even  by  Jonathan:  "Notwilh* 
standing,  if  there  be  iniquity  in  me,  slay  me  thrmM^ 
1  Sam.  XX.     At  least,  in  this  psalm  he  docs  no  bom 
than  what  any  person  in  the  world  would  dn  upon  ike 
like  occasion ;  being  falsely  accused  by  men,  he  i^ 
peals  to  the  judgment  of  God  himself,   ''let  tlui 
eyes  look  upon   the  thing   that  is  right;   thou 
proved  and  visited  mine  heart,"  &c.    What 
has  this  to  a  temporal  judicature  ?      Certainly  they  di. 
no  good  office  to  the  right  of  kings,  that  thus 
the  weakness  of  its  foundation.     Then  vou  ccmie 
that  threadbare  argument,  which  of  all  others  is 
in  vogue  with  our  courtiers,  "  Against  thee,  thee  only 
have  I  sinned,*'  P>alm  li.  0.     As  if  David  in  theaiiil 
of  his  repentance,  when  overwhelmed    with  sonw, 
and  almost  drowned  in  tears,  he  was  humbly  implofisip 
God's  mercy,  had  any  thoughts  of  this  kingly  right  iC 
his  when  his  heart  was  so  low,  that  he  thought  he^ 
served  not  the  right  of  a  slave.     And  can  we 
that  he  despised  all  tlie  ])eopIe  of  God,  his  own 
thren,  to  that  degree,  as  to  believe  that  he  might 
der  them,  {ilunder  them,   and  commit  adultery 
their  wives,  and  yet  not  sin  against  them  all  this  irkBe' 
So  holy  a  man  could  never  be  g-iiiltv  of  such  insaftv 
able  pride,  nor  have  so  little  knowledge  either  of  hi^ 
self,  or  of  his  diitv  to  his  neiirhbour.     So  without doifc 
when  he  says,  "against  thee  only,''  he  meant, agtiitf 
thee  chieHy   have  1  sinnt'd,  \'c.      But   whatever  fc" 
means,  the  words  of  a  psalm  are  too  full  of  poetry,  aV" 
this  psalm  too  full  of  passion,  to  atford  us  any  esa^ 
definitions  of  right  and  justice;    nor  is  it  proper  •• 
arijuc  any  thing  of  that   nature   from  them.    ''B^ 
David  was  never  q!iestione<l  for  this,  nor  madetopkv 
for  his  life  before  the  Sanhedrim."     What  then.'  H** 
should  they  know,  that  any  such  thini;  had  been,  wbi^ 
was  di>no  so  privately,  that  perliaps  for  some  ye* 
after  not  above  one  or  two  were  privy  to  it,  as  f>ii 
secrets  there  are  in  most  courts.^  2  Sam.  xii.  "TWi 
hast  done  this  thini;  in  .secret.'*      Besides,  what  if  A^ 
S(.  nale  should  neglect  to  punish  private  persons  ?  Wrf 
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ler,  that  tbeieibre  tbey  ought  not  to  be  puDished 
But  the  reason  why  David  was  not  proceeded 
:  as  a  malefactor,  is  not  much  in  the  dark :  he 
idemned  himself  in  the  5th  yerae,  "  The  man  that 
me  this  thing  shall  surely  die."  To  which  the 
t  preseotlj  replies,  ^Thou  art  the  man."  So 
the  prophet's  judgment,  as  well  as  his  own,  he 
Tthjr  of  death :  but  God,  by  his  sovereign  right 
things,  and  of  his  great  mercy  to  David,  ab- 
lim  from  the  guilt  of  his  sin,  and  the  sentence 
b  which  he  had  pronounced  against  himself; 
)th,  '*  The  Lord  hath  put  away  thy  sin,  thou 
It  die."  The  next  thing  yon  do  is  to  rail  at 
oody  advocate  or  other,  and  you  take  a  deal  of 
refute  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse.  Let  him 
that ;  I  will  endeavour  to  be  as  short  as  I  can 
X  I  have  undertaken  to  perform.  But  some 
[  must  not  pass  by  without  taking  notice  of;  as 
i  foremost  your  notorious  contradictions ;  for  in 
b  page  you  say,  "  The  Israelites  do  not  depre- 
unjust,  rapacious,  tyrannical  king,  one  as  bad 
rorst  of  kings  are."  And  yet,  page  42,  you  are 
lart  upon  your  advocate,  for  maintaining  that 
lelites  asked  for  a  t3rrant :  "  Would  they  have 
out  of  the  fryingpan  into  the  fire,"  say  you, 
voan  under  the  cruelty  of  the  worst  of  tyrants, 
Lhan  live  under  bad  judges,  especially  being 
such  a  form  of  government  ?  "  First,  you  said 
ibrews  would  rather  live  under  tyrants  and 
here  you  say  they  would  rather  live  under 
than  tyrants;  and  that  '*they  desired  nothing 
an  a  tyrant."  So  that  your  advocate  may 
you  out  of  your  own  book.  For  according 
*  principles  it  is  every  king's  right  to  be  a  ty- 
VVhat  you  say  next  is  very  true,  "  the  supreme 
ivas  then  in  the  people,  which  appears  by  their 
jcctiug  their  judges,  and  making  clioice  of  a 
guvernment."  Remember  this,  when  I  shall 
rcasion  to  make  use  of  it.  Vou  say,  that  God 
be  children  of  Israel  a  king  as  a  thing  good 
»fitable  for  them,  and  deny  that  he  gave  them 
his  anger,  as  a  punishment  for  their  sin.  But 
il  receive  an  easy  answer;  for  to  what  purpose 
tbey  cry  to  God  because  of  the  king  that  they 
jsen,  if  it  were  not  because  a  kingly  government 
:vil  thing;  not  in  it&elf,  hut  because  it  most 
dIv  does,  as  Samuel  forewarns  the  people  that 
rould,  degenerate  into  pride  and  tyranny?  If 
:  not  yet  satisfied,  hark  what  you  say  youi'self ; 
ledge  your  own  hand,  and  blush  ;  it  is  in  your 
ratus  ad  Primatum  :  God  gave  Uiem  a  king  in 
^r,"  say  you,  "  being  offended  at  their  sin  in 
g  him  from  ruling  over  them  ;  and  so  the  chris- 
jrch,  as  a  punishment  for  its  forsakin^r  the  pure 
I  of  God,  has  been  sul>jected  to  the  more  than 
government  of  one  mortal  licad.^'  8o  that  if 
rn  comparison  holds,  either  God  gave  tiie  chil- 
Isniel  a  king  as  an  e%il  thing,  and  as  a  punish- 
r  he  has  set  up  the  pope  for  the  good  of  the 
Was  there  ever  any  thing  more  light  and  mad 
is  man  is?  Who  would  trust  him  in  the  smallest 
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matters,  that  in  things  of  so  great  concern  says  and  un- 
says without  any  consideration  in  the  world?  You 
tell  us  in  your  twenty-ninth  page,  **  that  by  the  consti- 
tution of  all  nations,  kings  are  bound  by  no  law."  That 
"  this  had  been  the  judgment  both  of  the  eastern  and 
western  part  of  the  world."  And  yet,  page  43,  you 
say,  ^  That  all  the  kings  of  the  cast  ruled  xard  v6fiovj 
according  to  law,  nay,  that  the  very  kings  of  Egypt 
in  all  matters  whatsoever,  whether  great  or  small,  were 
tied  to  laws."  Though  in  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter you  had  undertook  to  demonstrate,  That  **  kings  are 
bound  by  no  laws,  that  they  give  laws  to  others,  but 
have  none  prescribed  to  themselves."  For  my  part  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  angry  with  you,  for  either  you 
are  mad,  or  of  our  side.  Vou  do  not  defend  the  king's 
cause,  but  argue  against  him,  and  play  the  fool  with 
him :  or  if  you  arc  in  earnest,  that  epigram  of  Catullus, 

Tanto  pessimus  omnium  pocta, 
Quanto  tu  optimus  omnium  palronus. 

The  worst  of  poets,  I  myself  declare, 

By  how  much  you  the  best  of  patrons  are. 

That  epigram,  I  say,  may  be  turned,  and  very  properly 
applied  to  you ;  for  there  never  was  so  good  a  poet  as 
you  are  a  bad  patron.  Unless  that  stupidity,  that  you 
complain  your  advocate  is  **  immersed  over  head  and 
ears  in,"  has  blinded  the  eyes  of  your  own  understand- 
ing too,  I  will  make  you  now  sensible  that  you  are 
become  a  very  brute  yourself.  For  now  you  come  and 
confess,  that  **  the  kings  of  all  nations  have  laws  pre- 
scribed to  them."  But  then  you  say  again,  "  They  are 
not  so  under  the  power  of  them,  as  to  be  liable  to  cen- 
sure or  punishment  of  death,  if  they  break  them." 
Which  yet  you  have  proved  neither  from  Scripture,  nor 
from  any  good  author.  Ohsorve  then  in  short ;  to  pre- 
scribe municipal  la^vs  to  such  as  are  not  hound  by  them, 
is  silly  and  ridiculous :  and  to  punish  all  others,  but 
leave  some  one  man  at  liberty  to  commit  all  sort  of 
impieties  without  fear  of  punishment,  is  most  unjust; 
the  law  being  general,  and  not  making  any  exception; 
neither  of  which  can  be  supposed  to  hold  place  in  the 
constitutions  of  any  wise  lawmaker,  much  less  in  those 
of  God's  own  making.  But  that  all  may  perceive  how 
unable  yon  are  to  prove  out  of  the  writings  of  the  Jews, 
what  you  undert(»ok  in  this  chapter  to  make  appear  by 
them,  jou  confess  of  your  own  acconl,  That  "  there 
are  some  rabbins,  who  affirm  that  their  forefathers  ought 
not  to  have  had  any  other  king  than  God  himself;  and 
that  he  set  other  kings  over  them  for  their  punishment." 
And  of  those  mens  opinion  I  declare  myself  to  be.  It 
is  not  fittlnLf  or  decent,  that  any  man  should  be  a  king, 
that  does  not  far  excel  ail  his  subjects.  But  where 
men  are  equals,  as  in  all  governments  very  many  are, 
they  ought  to  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  huld  it  by  turns.  But  that  all  men  should 
be  slaves  to  one  that  is  their  equal,  or  (as  it  happens 
most  comnmnly)  far  inferiour  to  them,  and  very  often 
a  fool,  w  ho  can  so  much  as  entertain  such  a  thought 
without  inditrnation  ?  Nor  does  "  it  make  for  the  ho- 
nour  of  a  kingly  government,  that  our  Sa>iour  was  of 
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the  posterity  of  some  kin^,"  more  than  it  docs  for  the 
commendation  of  the  worst  of  king^,  that  he  \t  as  the 
offspring  of  some  of  them  too.  "  The  Messias  is  a  kiiigr.*' 
Wc  acknowlcdsfc  him  so  to  be,  and  rejoice  that  he  is 
so ;  and  pray  that  his  kinffdom  mar  come,  for  he  is 
worthy :  nor  is  there  any  other  equal,  or  next  to  him. 
And  yet  a  kingly  government  being  pat  into  the  hands 
of  unworthy  and   undeserving  persons,  as  most  com- 
monly it  is,  mav  well  be  thoug-ht  to  have  done  more 
harm  than  good  to  mankind.  Xor  does  it  follow  for  all 
this  that  all  kings,  as  such,  arc  tyrants.     Rut  suppose 
it  did,  as  for  argument-sake  I  will  allow  it  does,  lest 
vou  should  think  I  am  too  hard  with  ve ;  make  you 
the  best  use  of  it  you  can.   "  Then,  sav  vou,  God  him- 
self  may  properly  be  said  to  be  the  kiiigf  of  tyrants,  nay, 
himself,  the  worst  of  all  tyrants."     If  the  first  of  these 
conclusions  does  not  follow,  another  does,  which  may 
be  drawn  from  most  parts  of  your  book,  viz.  That  you 
perpetually  contradict,  not  only  the   Scriptures,  but 
3'our  own  self.     For  in  the  very  last  foregoing  period 
you  had  affirmed,  that  "  God  was  the  king  of  all  things, 
having  himself  created  them."  Now  he  created  tyrants 
and  devils,  and  consequently,  by  your  own  reason,  is 
the  king  of  such.    The  second  of  these  conclusions  we 
detest,  and  wish  that  blasphemous  mouth  of  yours  were 
stopped  up,  with  which  3'ou  affirm  God  to  be  the  worst 
of  tyrants,  if  he  be,  as  you  often  say  he  is,  the  king 
and  lonl  of  such.     Nor  do  you  much  advantage  your 
cause  by  telling  us,  that  "  Moses  was  a  king,  and  had 
the  absolute  and  supreme  power  of  a  king."     For  we 
could  be  content  that  any  other  were  so.  that  could 
"  refer  our  matters  to  God,  as  Moses  did,  and  consult 
with  him  about  our  affairs,"  Exod.  xviii.    10.      But 
neither  did  Moses,  notwithstanding  his  great  famili- 
arity with  God,  ever  assume  a  liberty  of  doinc  what  h<* 
would  himself.  What  says  he  of  himself;  "  the  people 
come  unto  me  to  inquire  of  God."  They  came  not  then 
to  receive  Moses's  own  dictates  and  commands.    Thru 
says  Jethro,  ver.  19.    *'  Te  thou  for  the  people  in  God- 
«anl,  that  thou  mayst  bring  their  causes  unto  God." 
And  Moses  himself  says,  Dcut.  iv.  ;">.    "  I  have  tauglit 
yon  statutes  and  judgments,  e*  en  as  the  I>onl  my  God 
connnanded  nio."     Hence  it  is  tliat  he  is  said  to  have 
been  "  laiihful  in  all  the  house  of  God."  Numb.  xii.  7. 
So  that  the  Ix)rd   Jehovah  himself   was  the  pt-oplr's 
king,  and  Moses  no  ot'  tr  than  as  it  were  an  interpre- 
ter or  a   messen;^er  betwixt  him  and  them.     Nor  ran 
you.  without  impiety  and  sairilegt',  transfer  thi*i  abso- 
lute supreme  power  and  authority,  from  Gn(\  lo  a  man, 
(not  ha\injr  anv  warrant   from  the  word  of  God  so  to 
do,)  which  Moses  usrd  only  as  a  deputy  or  substitute  to 
(rod;  un<h*r  whose  eye,  and   in  whose  j)resen(;t\  him- 
self and  the  peojde  always  were.    Hut  now,  for  an  ag- 
gravati«»n  of  your  wickedness,  though  here  you  mikr 
Mose>i    to  have  exercix  d  an  abs(»lnte  and    nnliuiited 
p(»wer  in  your  "  Ap]>arat.  a<l  Primat."  page  2**0,  you 
s:v,  that  *'  he,  toiretlnT  with  the  seventv  elil«r^.  ruled 
tin*  peo|)Ie,  and  that  himself  was  the  chief  of  the  |U'nn]»\ 
but  not  their  master."  If  Moses  therefore  werr  a  kini*-. 
a^  certainly  he  was,  and  the  best  of  kings,  and  had  a 
supreme  and  legal  power,  as  you  say  he  had,  and  yet 


neither  was  the  people's  master  nor  goremetl  thei 
alone ;  then,  according  to  you,  kings  though  indoe 
with  the  supreme  power,  are  not  by  virtue  of  that  m 
vereign  and  kingly  right  of  theirs  lords  over  the  pcopk 
nor  ought  to  govern  them  alone ;  much  less  accordiii| 
to  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  After  all  this,  you  ban 
the  impudence  to  feign  a  command  from  God  to  thai 
people,  "  to  set  up  a  king  over  them,  as  soon  as  thcj 
should  be  possessed  of  the  Holy  Land,*'  DeuL  xvii. 
F'or  you  craftily  leave  out  the  former  words,  "  and  shah 
say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me,"  &c.    And  now  call  to 
mind  what  you  said  before,  page  4*2,  and  what  I  said 
I  should  have  occasion  to  make  use  of,  viz.  '*  That  tke 
power  was  then  in  the  people,  and  that  they  were  flh 
tirely  free."    What  follows,  argues  you  either  mad  or 
irreligious ;  take  whether  you  list :  "  God,''  say  you, 
"  having  so  long  before  appointed  a  kingly  govern- 
ment, as  best  and  most  proi)er  for  that  people ;  what 
shall  we  say  to  Samuel's  opposing  it,  and  God's  owi 
acting,  as  if  himself  were  against  it  ?    How  do  these 
things  agree.'"  lie  finds  himself  caught;  and  obsene 
now  with  how  great  malice  against  the  prophet,  and 
im])iety  against  God,  he  endeavours  to  diseotangk 
himself.  *'  We  must  consider,"  says  he,  '*  that  Safflocl^ 
own  sons  then  judged  the  people,  and  the  people  1^ 
jectcd  them  because  of  their  corruption ;  now  Samuel  was 
loth  his  sons  should  be  laid  aside,  and  God,  to  gratify 
the  prophet,  intimated  to  him,  as  if  himself  were  not 
very  well  pleased  with  it."     Speak  out,  ye  wretch, 
and  never  mince  the  matter  :  you  meau,  God  dcah 
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deceitfully  with  Samuel,  and  he  with  the  people.  It 
is  not  your  advocate,  but  yourself,  that  are  **  frantie 
and  distracted  ;"  who  cast  off  all  reverence  to  God 
Almighty,  so  you  may  but  seem  to  honour  the  king. 
Would  Samuel  prefer  the  interest  of  his  sons,  and 
their  ambition,  and  their  covetousness.  Itefore  the 
^•eneral  i^ood  of  all  the  peo}»le,  when  they  asked  1 
thing  that  would  be  good  and  profitable  for  them? 
Can  we  think,  that  he  would  impose  upon  them  hjr 
cunuiug  and  subtilty,  and  make  them  believe  thiii|{S 
that  were  not.'  Or  if  we  should  suppose  all  this  true  of 
Samui'l,  would  God  himself  countenance  and  gratifj 
him  in  it;  would  he  dissemble  with  the  people?  So 
Uiat  either  that  was  not  the  right  of  kings,  which  Sam- 
uel taught  the  people  ;  or  else  that  right,  by  the  testi- 
mony both  of  God  and  the  prophet,  w  as  an  evil  thing, 
was  hnrdnisorne,  injurious,  unprofitable,  and  rbaige- 
able  to  the  eomuHUi wealth  :  or  lastly,  (which  must  not 
Ik-  admitted.)  God  an<l  the  prophet  deceived  the  people. 
G(k1  fnfju<ntly  protest^,  that  he  was  extremely  di»- 
plea>('d  with  them  for  a>king  a  king.  V.  7th,  **  Tbey 
h.i\e  not  r^jrctfd  thee,  hut  they  have  rejecltnl  me.  tbil 
I  should  not  rciyfu  over  them."  As  if  it  were  a  kind 
<if  idolatry  to  a-^U  a  kimj"  that  would  even  sutTer  him- 
self to  he  adonil.  aiid  assume  almost  divine  honour tP 
liinistlf.  Aiid  lutaiiily.  they  that  subject  tbemselra 
to  a  woi-ldiy  m.istor.  and  set  him  above  all  laws,  come 
)iut  a  little  short  of  choosing  a  strange  god :  and  I 
str:iu;r«'  oiit"  it  ronimonly  is ;  brutish,  and  void  of  all 
sense  and  reason.  So  1st  of  Sam.  chap.  10th,  t.  IMl, 
""  And  ye  have  this  day  rejected  your  God,  who  hiaMV 
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id  jou  oat  of  all  joor  adyenities  and  your  tribula- 
y  and  je  have  said  unto  him,  Naj,  but  set  a  king 
r  Oft ;"  Sec.  and  chap.  I2th,  r.  12tb,  '*  Ye  said  unto 
Nar,  but  a  king  shall  reign  over  us ;  when  the  Lord 
r  God  was  your  king :"  and  v.  the  17th,  '^  See  that 
r  wickedness  is  great,  that  ye  have  done  in  the 
It  of  the  Lord,  in  asking  you  a  king."  And  Hosea 
iks  cootemptibly  of  the  king,  chap.  xiii.  v.  10,  11, 
nrill  be  thy  king;  where  is  any  other  that  may  save 
U  thy  cities,  and  thy  judges  of  whom  thou  saidst, 
e  me  a  king,  and  princes  ?  I  gave  thee  a  king  in 
c  auger,  and  took  him  away  in  my  wrath." 
I  Gideon,  that  warlike  judge,  that  was  greater  than 
tag;  ^^  I  will  not  rule  over  you,"  says  he,  "  neither 
li  my  son  rule  over  you  ;  the  Lord  shall  rule  over 
,"  Judges,  chap.  viii.  Intimating  thereby,  that  it 
lot  fit  for  a  man,  but  for  God  only,  to  exercise  do- 
ion  over  men.  And  hence  Josephus  in  his  book 
inst  Appion,  an  Egyptian  grammarian,  and  a  foul- 
itbed  fellow,  like  you,  calls  the  commonwealth  of 
Hebrews  a  Theocracy,  because  the  principality  was 
rod  only.  In  Isaiah,  chap.  xxvi.  v.  13,  the  people 
leir  repentance,  complain  that  it  had  been  niischicv- 
lo  them,  "  that  other  lords  besides  God  himself, 
had  dominion  over  them."  All  which  places  prove 
iriy,  that  God  gave  tlie  Israelites  a  king  in  his 
;cr;  bot  now  who  can  forbear  laughing  at  the  use 
I  make  of  Abimelech's  story  ?  Of  whom  it  is  said, 
n  he  was  killed,  partly  by  a  woman  that  hurled  a 
cc  of  millstone  upon  him,  and  partly  by  his  own 
■oar-bearer,  that  **  God  rendered  the  wickedness  of 
■wlech."  "  This  history,"  say  you, "  proves  strongly, 
tt  God  only  is  the  judge  and  avenger  of  kings." 
ia,if  this  argument  hold,  he  is  the  only  judge  and 
Midler  of  tyrants,  villanous  rascals,  and  bastards. 
i)Wvcr  can  get  into  the  saddle,  whether  by  ri^ht  or 
y  wrong,  his  thereby  obtained  a  sovereign  kin«j;'ly 
igit  over  the  people,  is  out  of  all  danger  of  punisli- 
Mtt,  all  infcriour  magistrates  must  lay  down  tlitfir 
BM  at  his  fiet,  the  people  must  not  dare  to  mutter. 
Mtahat  if  some  great  notorious  robber  had  perished 
■  »ir,  as  Abimelech  did,  would  any  man  infer  from 
■ace,  that  God  only  is  the  judge  and  punisher  of 
■i|kwa)mfn?  Or  what  if  Abimelech  had  been  coii- 
•■ied  by  the  law,  and  died  by  an  cxeciitioiier's  hand, 
••Id  Dot  God  then  have  rendered  his  wickedness  ? 
>••  BtTer  read,  that  the  judges  of  the  children  of 
^cl  aerc  ever  proceeded  against  according  to  law  : 
■i  yet  you  confess,  that  "  where  the  govtninicnl  is 
^iristocracy,  the  prince,  if  there  be  any,  may  and 
^k  to  be  called  in  question,  if  he  break  the  laws." 
t  in  your  47th  page.  And  why  may  not  a  ty  rant 
'veil  be  proceeded  against  in  a  kingly  government.'* 
iy,  because  God  rendered  the  wickedness  o(  Abimo- 
:k.  So  did  the  woman,  and  so  did  his  own  armour- 
ifcr;  over  both  which  he  pretended  to  a  ri({-ht  of 
rcnngDty.  And  what  if  the  magistrates  had  rendered 
•  wickedness  ?  Do  not  they  bear  the  sword  for  that 
J  porpoae,  for  the  punishment  of  malefactors  ? 
cmg  done  with  bis  powerful  argument  from  the 
Imj  of  Abiaeleeh't  death,  he  betakes  himself,  as 


his  custom  is,  to  slanders  and  calumnies ;  nothing  but 
dirt  and  filth  comes  from  him ;  but  for  those  things 
that  he  promised  to  make  appear,  he  bath  not  proved 
any  one  of  them,  either  from  the  Scriptures  or  from  the 
writings  of  the  rabbins.  He  alleges  no  reason  why 
king^  should  be  above  all  laws,  and  they  only  of  all 
mortal  men  exempt  from  punishment,  if  they  deserve 
it.  He  falls  foul  upon  those  rery  authors  and  author- 
ities that  he  makes  use  of,  and  by  his  own  discourse 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  he  argues 
against.  And  perceiving,  that  he  is  like  to  do  but  little 
good  with  his  arguments,  he  endeavours  to  bring  an 
odium  upon  us,  by  loading  us  with  slanderous  accusa- 
tions, as  having  put  to  death  the  most  virtuous  innocent 
prince  that  ever  reigned.  *'  Was  King  Solomon,  says 
he,  better  than  King  Charles  the  First.**"  I  confess  some 
have  ventured  to  compare  his  father  King  James  with 
Solomon ;  nay,  to  make  King  James  the  better  gentle- 
man o(  the  two.  Solomon  was  David's  son,  David  had 
been  Saul's  musician  ;  but  King  James  was  the  son  of 
the  earl  of  Damley,  who,  as  Buchanan  tells  us,  because 
David  the  musician  got  into  the  queen's  bed-chamber 
at  an  unseasonable  time,  killed  him  a  little  after;  for 
he  could  not  get  to  him  then,  because  he  had  bolted 
the  door  on  the  inside.  So  that  King  James  being  the 
son  of  an  earl,  was  the  better  gentleman ;  and  was 
frequently  called  a  second  Solomon,  though  it  is  not 
very  certain,  that  himself  was  not  the  son  of  David 
the  musician  too.  But  how  could  it  ever  come  into 
your  head,  to  make  a  comparison  between  King 
Charles  and  Solomon  ?  For  that  very  King  Charles 
whom  you  praise  thus  to  the  sky,  that  very  man's 
obstinacy,  and  covetousness,  and  cruelty,  his  hard 
usage  of  all  good  and  honest  men,  the  wars  that 
he  raised,  the  spoilings,  and  plunderings,  and  confla- 
grations, that  he  occasioned,  and  the  death  of  innu- 
merable of  his  subjects,  that  he  was  the  cau^e  of,  does 
his  son  Charles,  at  this  very  time,  whilst  I  am  a-writing, 
confess  and  bewail  on  the  stool  of  repentance  in 
Scotland,  and  renounces  there  that  kindly  right  tliat 
you  assert.  But  since  you  delight  in  parallels,  let  us 
compare  King  Charles  and  King  Solomon  together  a 
little  :  "  Solomon  began  his  reign  with  the  death  of 
his  brother,"  who  justly  deserved  it;  King  Charles  be- 
gan his  with  his  father's  funeral,  I  do  not  say  with  his 
murder :  and  yet  all  the  marks  and  tokens  of  poison 
that  may  be  appeared  in  his  dead  body  ;  but  that  sus- 
picion lighted  Ujion  the  duke  of  Buckingham  only, 
whom  the  king  notwithstanding  cleared  to  the  parlia- 
ment, though  he  had  killed  the  king  and  his  father; 
and  not  only  so.  but  he  dissolved  the  parliament,  lest 
the  matter  should  be  inquired  into.  '*  Sohimon  op- 
pressed the  people  with  heavy  taxes ;"  but  he  spent 
that  money  upon  the  temjde  of  God,  and  in  raising 
other  public  buildings  :  King  Charles  spent  his  in  ex- 
travagances. Solomon  was  enticed  to  idolatry  by 
many  wives  :  this  man  by  one.  Solomon,  though  he 
were  seduced  himself,  we  read  not  that  he  seduced 
others  ;  but  King  Charles  seduced  and  enticed  others, 
not  only  by  large  and  ample  rewards  to  corrupt  the 
church,  but  bv  his  edicts  and  ecclesiastical  constitutions 
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he  compelled  them  to  set  up  altars,  which  all  pro- 
testants  abhor,  and  to  bow  down  to  crucifixes  painted 
o?er  them  on  the  wall.  "  But  jet  for  all  this,  Solo- 
mon was  not  condemned  to  die."  Nor  docs  it  follow 
because  he  %vas  not,  that  therefore  he  oupfht  not  to  have 
been.  Perhaps  there  were  many  circumstances,  that 
made  it  then  not  expedient.  But  not  long"  after,  the 
people  both  by  words  and  actions  made  appear  what 
they  took  to  be  their  right,  when  ten  tribes  of  twelve 
revolted  from  his  son  ;  and  if  he  had  not  saved  himself 
by  flight,  it  is  very  likely  they  would  have  stoned  him, 
notwithstanding  his  threats  and  big  swelling  words. 


CHAP.  in. 

Having  proved  sufficiently,  that  the  kings  of  the 
Jews  were  subject  to  the  same  laws  that  the  people 
were ;  that  there  are  no  exceptions  made  in  their  fa- 
vour in  Scripture;  that  it  is  a  most  false  assertion 
grounded  upon  no  reason,  nor  warranted  by  any  au- 
thority, to  say,  that  kings  may  do  what  they  list  with 
impunity ;  that  God  has  exempted  them  from  all  hu- 
man jurisdiction,  and  reserved  them  to  his  own  tribu- 
nal only ;  let  us  now  consider,  whether  the  gospel 
preach  up  any  such  doctrine,  and  enjoin  that  blind  obe- 
dience, which  the  law  was  so  far  from  doing,  that  it 
commanded  the  contrary  ;  let  us  consider,  whether  or 
no  the  gospel,  that  heavenly  promulgation,  as  it  were, 
of  christian  liberty,  reduce  us  to  a  condition  of  slavery 
to  kings  and  tyranU,  from  whose  imperious  nilc  even 
the  old  law,  that  nii*;trcss  of  slavery,  discharged  the 
people  of  God,  when  it  obtained.  Your  first  argument 
you  take  from  the  person  of  Christ  himself.  But,  alas  ! 
who  does  not  know,  tliat  lie  put  himself  into  the  con- 
dition, not  of  a  private  person  only,  but  even  of  a  ser- 
vant, that  wc  mijjflit  be  made  free?  Nor  is  this  to  bo 
understood  of  some  internal  spiritual  liberty  only  ;  how 
inconsistent  else  would  that  song"  of  his  mother's  be 
with  the  dcsiflfu  of  his  coming"  into  the  world,  "  He 
hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their 
lieart,  he  hath  put  down  the  niiiifhty  from  their  seat, 
and  hath  exalted  the  humble  and  meek!"  How  ill 
suited  to  their  occasion  would  these  expressions  be,  if 
rlie  coming  of"  Christ  rather  estahlislied  and  strength- 
ined  a  tyrannical  cfovernnient,  and  made  a  blind  Mih- 
iection  the  duty  c»f  all  Christians  !  He  himself  havinjjf 
been  born,  and  lived,  and  died  under  a  tyrannical  qo- 
^ernnient,  has  th(Teby  purchased  liberty  for  us.  As  he 
ijives  us  Ins  arare  to  submit  patiently  to  a  condition  of 
slavery,  if  there  be  a  necessity  of  it;  so  if  bv  any  ho- 
nest  wwys  ami  means  we  can  rid  oui-sclves,  and  obtain 
our  liberty,  he  is  so  far  from  restraining"  us,  that  he  en- 
coura;r«"s  us  so  to  do.  Hence  it  is  that  St.  Paul  not 
only  of  an  e\ani.'"eli(al,  but  also  of  a  civil  liberty,  savs 
thus,  I  Cor.  vii.  *>I.  "Art  thou  called,  beinij  a  ser- 
vant ?  care  not  for  it ;  but  if  thou  niayst  be  made  free, 
use  it  rather;  you  are  bought  with  a  price,  be  not  ye 
servants  of  men."     So  that  you  are  yery  impertinent  in 


endeavouring  to  argue  us  into  aUreij  bj  tb 
of  our  Saviour ;  who,  by  submitting'  to  sncb  a 
himself,  has  confirmed  even  oar  civil  liberties 
upon  him  indeed  in  our  stead  the  form  of  a  » 
he  always  retained  his  purpose  of  being  a 
and  thence  it  was,  that  he  taught  us  a  quite 
tion  of  the  right  of  kings,  than  tbis  that  you 
to  make  good.  You,  I  say,  that  preach  up 
ship,  but  tyranny,  and  that  in  a  commonw 
enjoining  not  only  a  necessary,  but  a  religio 
tion  to  whatever  tyrant  gets  into  the  chair,  m 
come  to  it  by  succession  or  by  conquest,  or  < 
anv  how.  And  now  I  will  turn  your  own 
against  you ;  and  oppose  you,  as  I  use  to 
vour  own  authorities.     When  the  collectors 

• 

bute  money  came  to  Christ  for  tribute  in  C 
asked  Peter,  Matt.  xvii.  "Of  whom  the  ki; 
earth  took  custom  or  tribute,  of  their  own  cl 
of  stmngers  ?"  Peter  saitb  unto  him,  **  Of  si 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  "  Then  are  the  children 
withstanding,  lest  we  should  offend  them.  Sec. 
them  for  thee  and  for  me."  Expositors  di 
this  place,  whom  this  tribute  was  paid  to ;  s( 
was  paid  to  the  priests,  for  the  use  of  the  si 
others,  that  it  was  paid  to  the  emperor, 
opinion,  that  it  was  the  revenue  of  the  sand 
paid  to  Herod,  who  perverted  the  institution 
took  it  to  himself.  Josephus  mentions  divers  s 
bute,  which  he  and  his  sons  exacted,  all  whicl 
afterwards  remitted.  And  this  very  tribot 
small  in  itself,  yet  being  accompanied  with  m 
was  a  heavy  burden.  The  Jews,  even  the 
them,  in  the  time  of  their  commcmwcalth,  pa 
so  that  it  was  some  considerable  oppression  th 
viour  spoke  of:  and  from  hence  he  took  occa? 
Herod's  injustice  (under  whose  government,  a 
whose  jurisdiction  he  then  was)  in  that,  wli 
kinsTS  of  the  earth,  who  affect  usually  the  title 
of  their  country,  do  not  use  to  oppress  their 
dren,  that  is,  their  own  natural-bom  subji 
heavy  and  unreasonable  exactions,  but  lav  sue 
upon  strangers  and  conquered  enemies  ;  he,  ^ 
trary,  oppressed  not  strangers,  but  bis  own  pec 
let  what  will  be  here  meant  by  children,  eithc 
born  subjects,  or  the  children  of  God,  and  th 
elect  only,  or  Christians  in  trcneral,  as  St. 
understands  the  place;  this  is  certain,  that  if 
a  child,  and  therefore  free,  then  by  conscquf ! 
so  too,  by  our  Saviour's  own  testimony,  eitl 
irlishmcn.or  as  Christians, and  that  it  tberefon 
ri""ht  of  kiuGTS  to  exact  heavy  tributes  from 
countrymen,  and  those  freeborn  subjects.  C 
self  professes,  that  he  paid  not  this  tribute  ; 
that  was  due,  but  that  he  might  not  bring  tro 
himself  by  offendinijf  those  thai  demanded 
work  that  he  came  into  this  world  to  do,  wr 
another  nature.  Hut  if  our  Saviour  denv. 
the  riirht  of  kinj^s  to  burden  their  freelwn 
with  grievous  exactions  ;  he  would  certainly 
allow  it  to  be  their  right  to  spoil,  massacre,  a: 
their  own  countrymen,  and  those  Christians 
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oned  after  tucb  a  manner  of  the  right  of  kings, 
those  to  whom  he  spoke  suspected  his  principles 
fing"  too  great  a  restraint  upon  sovereignty,  and 
llowing  the  licence  that  tyrants  assume  to  them- 
f  to  be  the  rights  of  kings.  It  was  not  for  no- 
\  that  the  Pharisees  put  such  questions  to  him, 
ting  him ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  they  told  him, 
be  regarded  not  the  person  of  any  man  :  nor  was 
nothing,  that  he  was  angry  when  such  questions 
proposed  to  him,  Matt.  xxii.  If  one  should  en- 
mr  to  ensnare  you  with  little  questions,  and  catch 
ur  answers,  to  ground  an  accusation  against  you 
your  own  principles  concerning  the  right  of  kings, 
ill  this  under  a  monarchy,  would  you  be  angry 
him  ?  You  would  hare  but  very  little  reason.  It 
[dent,  that  our  Saviour^s  principles  concerning  go- 
nent  were  not  agreeable  to  the  humour  of  princes. 
mswer  too  implies  as  much ;  by  which  he  rather 
*<!  them  away,  than  instructed  them.  He  asked 
le  tribute-money.  **  Whose  image  and  snperscHp- 
is  it  ?''  says  he.  They  tell  him  it  was  Cipsar's. 
re  then  to  Cflpsar,"  says  he,  "  the  things  that  are 
ir's;  and  to  God,  the  things  that  are  God's."  And 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  people  should  not  have 
D  to  them  the  things  that  are  theirs  ?  "  Render  to 
len  their  dues,"  says  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xiii.  So  that 
ir  must  not  engross  all  to  himself  Our  liberty  is 
Caesar's;  it  is  a  blessing  we  have  received  from 

himself;  it  b  what  we  are  bom  to ;  to  lay  this 
n  at  Caesar's  feet,  which  we  derive  not  from  liini, 
:h  we  are  not  beholden  to  him  for,  were  an  unwor- 
action,  and  a  degrading  of  our  very  nature.  If 
ahonld  consider  attentively  the  countcuanre  of  a 
I,  and  not  inquire  after  whose  image  so  noble  a 
ture  were  framed  ;  would  not  any  one  that  heard 
presently  make  answer,  That  he  was  made  after 
imaire  of  God  himself.'  Being  therefore  peculiarly 
\  own,  and  consequently  things  that  are  to  be 
'u  to  him,  we  are  entirely  free  by  nature,  and  can- 
without  the  greatest  sacrilege  imaginable  bo  rc- 
^  into  a  condition  of  slavery  to  any  man,  especially 
wicked,  unjust,  cruel  tyrsknt.    Our  Saviour  does  not 

upon  him  to  determine  what  thinprs  arc  God's  and 
t  fa-^war's;  he  leaves  that  as  he  found  it.  Tf  the 
?  of  money,  which  they  shewed  him,  was  the  same 
was  paid  to  God,  as  in  Vespasian's  time  it  was ; 
our  Saviour  is  sf)  far  from  having  put  an  end  to 
«ntroversy,  that  he  has  but  entanq-lod  it,  and  made 
»re  |>erplexed  than  it  was  before:  for  it  is  impos- 
the  same  thing  should  be  given  both  to  God  and  to 
ir.  But,  you  say,  he  intimates  to  thcni  wlint 
fs  were  Cirsar's ;  to  wit,  that  piece  of  monry,  be- 
e  it  bore  theemperorV  stamp :  and  what  of  all  that  ? 
'  does  this  advantag-e  vour  cause?  ^'ou  ir<'t  not 
emperor,  or  yourself,  a  penny  by  this  conclusion. 
rr  Christ  allowed  nothing  at  all  to  be  Ctesar's, 
that  piece  of  money  that  he  then  had  in  iiis 
L,  and  thereby  asserted  the  people's  interest  in 
r  thing  rise;  or  else,  if  (as  you  would  have  us 
Twiaod  him)  he  affirms  all  money  that  has  the 
rror's  stamp  upon  it,  to  be  the  emperor's  own, 


he  contradicts  himself,  and  indeed  gives  the  magis- 
trate a  pro])erty  in  every  man's  estate,  whenas  he 
himself  paid  his  tribute-money  with  a  protestation,  that 
it  was  more  than  what  either  Peter  or  he  were  bound 
to  do.  The  ground  you  rely  on  is  very  weak ;  for 
money  bears  the  prince's  image,  not  as  a  token  of  its 
being  his,  but  of  its  being  good  metal,  and  that  none 
may  presunK;  to  counterfeit  it.  If  the  writing  princes' 
names  or  setting  their  stamps  upon  a  thing,  vest  the 
property  of  it  in  them,  it  were  a  good  ready  way  for 
them  to  invade  all  property.  Or  rather,  if  whatever 
subjects  have  been  absolutely  at  their  prince's  disposal, 
which  is  your  assertion,  that  piece  of  money  was  not 
(^^eesar's  because  his  image  was  stamped  on  it,  but  be- 
cause of  right  it  belonjj^ed  to  him  before  it  was  coined. 
So  that  nothing  can  be  more  manifest,  than  that  our 
Saviour  in  this  place  never  intended  to  teach  us  our 
duty  to  magistrates,  (he  would  have  spoken  more  plain- 
ly if  he  had,)  but  to  re])rehend  the  malice  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  hypocritical  Pharisees.  When  they  told 
him  that  Herod  laid  wait  to  kill  him ;  did  he  return  an 
humble,  submissive  answer .•*  "Go,  tell  that  fox,"  says 
he,  (Sec.  intimating,  that  kings  have  no  other  right  to 
destroy  their  subjects,  than  foxes  have  to  devour  the 
things  they  prey  upon.  Say  you,  "  he  suffered  death 
under  a  tyrant."  How  could  he  possibly  under  any  other  ? 
But  from  hence  you  conclude,  that  he  asserted  it  to 
be  the  right  of  kings  to  commit  murder  and  act  injus- 
tice. You  would  make  an  excellent  moralist.  But 
our  Saviour,  tbou((b  he  became  a  servant,  not  to  make 
us  so  but  that  we  might  be  free;  yet  carried  be  him- 
self so  with  relation  to  the  magistracy,  as  not  to  as- 
cribe anv  more  to  them  than  their  due.  Now,  let  us 
come  at  last  to  inquire  what  his  doctrine  was  upon 
this  subject.  The  sons  of  Zebedee  were  ambitious  of 
honour  and  power  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which 
they  pci-suaded  tliemselves  he  would  shortly  set  up 
in  the  world  ;  he  reproves  them  so,  as  uithal  to  let 
all  Christians  know  wliat  form  of  civil  government 
ho  desires  they  should  settle  amongst  themselves. 
"  Ve  know,"  says  he,  "  that  the  princes  of  the  Gen- 
tiles exercise  dominion  over  them ;  and  they  that 
.ire  great  exercise  authority  upon  them;  but  it  shall 
not  be  so  among  30U ;  but  whosoever  will  be  great 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister;  and  whosoever 
will  be  chief  anjonir  you,  let  him  be  your  servant." 
Unless  you  had  been  distracted,  you  could  never  have 
imauiucd,  that  this  place  makes  for  you  :  and  yet  you 
urge  it,  and  think  it  furnishes  you  with  an  argunjent 
to  })r()vc,  that  our  kings  are  absolute  lords  and  nuisters 
over  us  and  ours.  Mav  it  be  our  fortune  to  have  to  do 
with  suc.'i  enemies  in  war,  as  will  fall  blindfold  an<l 
naked  into  our  camp  instead  of  their  own  :  as  you  con- 
stantly do,  who  allege  that  for  yourself,  that  of  all 
things  in  the  world  makes  most  against  you.  The  Is- 
raelites asked  God  for  a  king,  such  a  king  as  other 
nations  round  about  them  had.  God  dissuaded  them 
by  many  arguments,  whereof  our  Savi«)ur  here  gives 
us  an  epitome  ;  "  You  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them."  But  yet,  be- 
cause the  Israelites  persisted  in  their  desire  of  a  king^ 
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God  gfave  them  one,  tboagh  in  his  wrath.     Our  Sa- 
viour, lest  Christians  should  desire  a  king*,  such  a  one 
at  least  as  might  rule,  as  he  sajs  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  did,  prevents  them  with  an  injunction  to  the 
contrary  ;  **  but  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you.**     What 
can  be  said  plainer  than  this  ?   That  stately,  imperious 
sway  and  dominion,  that  kings  use  to  exercise,  shall 
not  be  amongst  you  ;  what  specious  titles  soever  they 
may  assume  to  themselves,  as  that  of  benefactors,  or 
the  like.     "  But  he  that  will  be  great  amongst  you," 
(and  who  is  greater  than  the  prince  ?)  **  let  him  be  your 
servant."     So  that  the  lawyer,  whoever  he  be,  that  you 
arc  so  smart  upon,  was  not  so  much  out  of  the  way, 
but  had  our  Saviour's  own  authority  to  back  him,  when 
he  said,  that  Christian  princes  were  indeed  no  other 
than  the  people*s  servants ;  it  is  very  certain  that  all 
good  magistrates  are  so.     Insomuch  that  Christians 
either  must  have  no  kiu*x  at  all,  or  if  they  have,  that 
king  must  be  the  people*s  servant.     Absolute  lordship 
and  Christianity  are  inconsistent.     Moses  himself,  by 
M'hose  ministry  that  servile  ceconomy  of  the  old  law 
was  instituted,  did  not  exercise  an  arbitrary,  haughty 
power  and  authority,  but  bore  the  burden  of  the  people, 
and  carried  them  in  his  bosom,  as  a  nursing  father  does 
a  sucking  child,  Numb.  xi.  and  what  is  that  of  a  nurs- 
ing father  but  a  ministerial  employment  ?   Plato  would 
not  have  the  magistrates  called  lords,  but  servants  and 
helpers  of  the  people ;  nor  the  people  servants,  but 
maintaimers  of  their  magistrates,  because  they  give 
meat,  drink,  and   wages  to  their   kings  themselves. 
Aristotle  calls  the  magistrates,  keepers  and  ministers  of 
the  laws.     Plato,  ministers  and  servants.     The  apostle 
calls  them  ministers  of  God ;   but  they  arc  ministers 
and  servants  of  the  people,  and  of  the  laws,  nevertheless 
for  all  that ;  the  laws  and  the  magistrates  were  both 
created  for  the  good  of  the  people :  and  yet  this  is  it, 
that  you  call  "  the  opinion  of  the  fanatic  mastiffs  in 
England."     I  should  not  have  thought  the  people  of 
England  were  mastiff  dogs,  if  such  a  mongrel  cur  as 
thou  art  did  not  bark  at  them  so  currishly.     The  mas- 
ter,  if  it  shall  please  ye,  of  St.  Lupus,*  complains  it 
seems,  that  the  mastiffs  are  mad  (fanatics).    Germanus 
heretofore,  whose  colleague  that  Lupus  of  Triers  was, 
deposed  our  incestuous  king  Vortigern  by  his  own  au- 
thority.    And  therefore  St.  Lupus  despises  thee,  the 
master  not  of  a  Holy  Wolf,  but  of  some  hunger-starved 
thieving  little  wolf  or  other,  as  being  more  contempt- 
ible than  that  master  of  vipers,  of  whom  Martial  makes 
mention,  who  hast  by  relation  a  barking  she-wolf  at 
home  too,  that  domineers  over  thee  most  wretchedly  ; 
at  who^e  instigations,  as  I   am   informed,  thou   hast 
wrote  this  stuff.     And  therefore  it  is  the  less  wonder, 
that  thou  shouldst  endeavour  to  obtrude  an  absolute 
regal  government  upon  others,  who  hast  been  accus- 
tomed to  bear  a  female  rule  so  servilely  at  home  thv- 
self.     Be  therefore,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  master  of 
a  wolf,  lest  a  she-wolf  be  thy  niihtress;    be  a  wolf  thy- 
self, be  a  monster  made  up  of  a  man  and  a  wolf;  what- 
ever thou  art,  the  English  mastifls  will  but  make  a 
laughing-stock  of  thee.     But  I  am  not  now  at  leisure 

*  Lupus  ID  Latin  ^i.;nitie»  a  wolf. 


to  hunt  for  wolves,  and  will  put  an  end  therefoit  It 
this  digression.    You  that  but  a  while  ago  wrote  t 
book  against  all  manner  of  superiority  in  the  cboithi 
now  call  St  Peter  the  prince  of  the  apostles.    Hov 
inconstant  you  are  in  your  principles !    But  whatstyi 
Peter  P    **  Submit  yourselFes  to  erery  ordinance  if 
man,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as 
supreme,  or  to  govemours,  as  unto  them  that  are  sat 
by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  the  praiK 
of  them  that  do  well :  for  so  is  the  will  of  God,"  te. 
This  epistle  Peter  wrote,  not  only  to  private  penooi, 
but  those  strangers  scattered  and  dispersed  through 
Asia ;  who,  in  those  places  where  they  sojourned,  bid 
no  other  right,  than  what  the  laws  of  hospiulity  ei- 
titled  them  to.    Do  you  think  such  men's  case  to  be  the 
same  with  that  of  natives,  freebom  subjects,  nobility, 
senates,  assemblies  of  estates,  parliaments?  nay,isMt 
the  case  far  different  of  private  persons,  though  in  tbcir 
own  country;  and  senators,  or  magistrates,  witboil 
whom  kingfs  themselves  cannot  ]>ossibly  subsist?    Bit 
let  us  suppose,  that  St.  Peter  had  directed  his  epiitk 
to  the  natural-bom  subjects,  and  those  not  private  pv- 
sons  neither;  suppose  he  had  writ  to  the  senate  ef 
Rome ;  what  then  ?    No  law  that  is  grounded  npoa  a 
reason,  expressly  set  down  in  the  law  itself,  obligelh 
further  than  the  reason  of  it  extends.     ''  Be  sabjedi" 
says  he,  viroTayrirt :  that  is,  according  to  the  geniUM 
sense  and  import  of  the  word,  ^*  be  subordinate,  m 
legally  subject."     For  the  law,  Aristotle  says,  is  older. 
''  Submit  for  the  Lord*s  sake."    Why  so  ?    Becaoaea 
king  is  an  officer  "  appointed  by  God  for  the  pnniib* 
ment  of  evil-doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that  db 
well;    for  so  is  the  will  of  God:"   to  wit,  that  wt 
should  submit  and  yield  obedience  to  such  as  are  bat 
described.     There  is  not  a  word  spoken  of  any  other. 
You  see  the  ground  of  this  precept,  and  how  well  ilil 
laid.     The  apostle  adds  in   the   16th  %'erse,  as  free; 
therefore  not  as  slaves.     What  now  ?  if  princes  pe^ 
vert  the   design   of  magistracy,  and   use  the  powef 
that  is  put  into  their  hands  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  ■ 
of  good  men,  and  the  praise  and  encouragenieul  rf  ■ 
evil-doers ;    must  we  all  be  condemned  to  perpetoal  ; 
slavery,  not  private  persons  only,  but  <»ur  nobilitr,  ^ 
all    our    inferiour   magistrates,   our   very   parliameiK 
itself.^     Is  not  temporal  government  called  a  humA 
ordiuance?     How  comes  it  to   pass  then,  that  maa- 
kind  should  have  power  to  appoint  and  constitute  whit 
may  be  good  and  profitable  for  (me  another;  and  want 
power  to  restrain  or  suppress  things  that  are  universalis 
mischievous  and   destructive.^     That  prince,  y»»u  saT, 
to  whom  St.  Pet(  r  enjoins  subjection,  was  Nero  the 
tvraiit:  and   from  thence  you  infer,  that  it  is  our  dutr 
to  submit  and  yield  obedience  to  such.     But  it  is  nal 
certain,  that  this  epistle  was  writ  in  Nero's  reign  :  itil 
as  likely  to  have  been  writ  in  Claudius's  time.    AwA 
they  that  are  commanded  to  submit,  %vere  private  per- 
sons and  strangers;  they  were  no  consuls,  no  magi^ 
irates :  it  was  not  the  Homan  senate,  that  St.  Petef 
directed  his  e})i>tle  to.     Now  let  us  hear  what  use  JP« 
make  of  St.  Paul,  (for  you  take  a  freedom  with  iha 
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apostlga,  I  find,  that  you  will  not  allow  us  to  take  with 
princes;  joa  make  St.  Peter  the  chief  of  them  to-day, 
ind  to-morrow  put  another  in  his  place).  St.  Paul  in 
bk  Idth  chap,  to  the  Romans,  has  these  words :  "  Let 
ercfj  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers,  for  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God ;  the  powers  that  be,  are  or- 
of  God."  I  confess  he  writes  this  to  the  Ro- 
not  to  strangers  dispersed,  as  Peter  did ;  but, 
kovefer,  be  writes  to  private  persons,  and  those  of  the 
■eaner  rank ;  and  yet  he  gives  us  a  true  and  clear  ac- 
oomt  of  the  reason,  the  original,  and  the  desi^^-n  of 
|«fcniment;  and  shews  us  the  true  and  proper  ground 
cf  Mr  obedience,  that  it  is  far  from  imposing  a  neces- 
fltj  opon  us  of  being  slaves.  **  Let  every  soul,  sa^s 
ke,  that  is,  let  every  man,  submit.''  Chrysostom  tells 
«,  ^  that  St.  Pauls  design  in  this  discourse,  was  to 
■ake  it  appear,  that  our  Saviour  did  not  go  about  to 
introduce  principles  inconsistent  with  the  civil  goveni- 
■nit,  but  such  as  strengthened  it,  and  settled  it  upon 
Ike  surest  foundations."  Ue  never  intended  then  by 
letting  Nero  or  any  other  tyrant  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
bn,  to  enslave  mankind  under  his  lust  and  cruelty. 
*He  intended  too,  (says  the  same  author,)  to  dissuade 
hm  unnecessary  and  causeless  wars."  But  he  docs 
MCeondemn  a  war  taken  up  against  a  tyrant,  a  bosom 
■cny  of  his  own  country,  and  consequently  the  most 
4igeruas  that  may  be.  "  It  was  commonly  said  in 
loK  days,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  was  sedi- 
liMi,  themselves  jicrsons  that  endeavoured  to  shake 
tk  settled  laws  and  government  of  the  world ;  that 
Ml  was  what  they  aimed  at  in  all  they  said  and  did." 
Ae  apostle  in  this  chapter  stops  the  mouths  of  such 
flinsayers  :  so  that  the  apostles  did  not  write  in  dc- 
fefere  of  tyrants  as  vou  do ;  but  they  »sstTted  such 
iiBgs  as  made  them  suspected  to  be  enemies  to  the 
f^iemment  they  lived  under,  things  that  stood  in  need 
f  beini^  explained  and  interpreted,  and  ha\in<r  un- 
ther  M.'nse  put  upon  them  than  was  (Generally  received. 
4.  Chryw»stoni  has  now  taught  us  what  the  apostle's 
CMgu  was  in  this  discourse;  let  us  now  examine  Uh 
ror.is  :  '*  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
otiers."  He  tells  us  not  what  those  hi<(her  powers 
le,  nor  who  they  are  ;  for  he  never  intended  to  over- 
kn»«  all  governments,  and  the  several  constitutions  of 
aCioDs,  and  subject  all  to  some  one  man's  will.  Every 
*oud  euipcror  acknowledged,  that  the  laws  of  the  em- 
Ire,  and  the  authority  of  the  senate,  was  above  him- 
clf ;  and  the  same  principle  and  notion  of  government 
IBS  ctbtained  aU  along  in  civilized  nations.  Pindar,  as 
le  is  cited  by  Herodotus,  calls  the  law  rravrtav  /3a(riX£a, 
dng  over  all.  Orpheus  in  his  hymns  calls  it  the  king 
lock  of  gods  and  men :  and  he  gives  the  reason  why 
t  b  so;  because,  says  he,  it  is  that  that  sits  at  the  helm 
if  all  human  affairs.  Plato  in  his  book  de  Lcg^bus, 
:alk  it  rb  xpt'fow  iv  rii  iroXa:  that  that  ought  to  have 
the  greatest  sway  in  the  commonwealth.  In  his  epis- 
llei  he  commends  that  form  of  government,  in  which 
the  lav  is  made  lord  and  master,  and  no  scope  given 
Is  any  man  to  tyrannize  over  the  laws.  Aristotle  is  of 
the  same  opinion  in  bis  Politicks ;  and  so  is  Cicero  in 
lis  book  de  Legibos,  that  the  laws  ought  to  govern  the 


magistrates,  as  they  do  the  people.  The  law  tljerefore 
having  always  been  accounted  the  highest  |M)wer  on 
earth,  by  the  judgment  of  the  most  learned  and  wise 
men  that  ever  were,  and  by  the  constitutions  of  the 
best-ordered  states ;  and  it  being  very  certain,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  neither  contrary  to  reason,  nor 
the  law  of  nations,  that  man  is  truly  and  properly  sub- 
ject to  the  higher  powers,  who  obeys  the  law  and  the 
magistrates,  so  far  as  they  govern  according  to  law. 
So  that  St.  Paul  docs  not  only  command  the  people, 
but  princes  themselves,  to  be  in  subjection ;  who  are 
not  above  the  laws,  but  bound  by  them,  "  for  there  Is 
no  power  but  of  God  :"  that  is,  no  form,  no  lawful  con- 
stitution of  any  government.  The  most  ancient  laws 
that  are  known  to  us  were  formerly  ascribed  to  God  as 
their  author.  For  the  law,  says  Cicero  in  his  Philip- 
pics, is  no  other  than  a  rule  of  well-grounded  reason, 
derived  from  God  himself,  enjoining  whatever  is  just 
and  right,  and  forbidding  the  contrary.  So  that  the 
institution  of  magistracy  is  Jure  Divino,  and  the  end 
of  it  is,  that  mankind  might  live  under  certain  laws, 
and  be  governed  by  them.  But  what  particular  form 
of  government  each  nation  would  live  under,  and  what 
persons  should  be  intrusted  witli  the  magistracy,  with- 
out doubt,  was  left  to  the  choice  of  each  nation.  Hence 
St.  Peter  calls  kings  and  deputies,  human  ordinances. 
And  Ilosea,  in  the  8th  chapter  of  his  prophecy,  "  they 
have  set  up  kings,  but  not  by  me ;  they  have  made 
princes,  and  I  knew  it  not."  For  in  the  commonwealth 
of  the  Hebrews,  where,  upon  matters  of  great  and 
weighty  importance,  they  could  have  access  to  God 
himself,  and  consult  with  him,  they  could  not  choose 
a  king  themselves  by  law,  but  were  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  him.  Other  nations  have  received  no  such 
command.  Sometimes  the  very  form  of  government, 
if  it  be  amiss,  or  at  least  those  persons  that  have  the 
power  in  their  hands,  are  not  of  God,  but  of  men,  or 
of  the  devil,  Luke  iv.  "  All  this  power  will  I  give 
unto  thee,  for  it  is  delivered  unto  me,  and  I  give 
it  to  whom  I  will."  Hence  the  devil  is  called  the 
})rincc  of  this  w  orld ;  and  in  the  12th  of  the  Kevela- 
tions,  the  dragon  gave  to  the  beast  his  power,  and  his 
throne,  and  great  authority.  8o  that  we  must  not  un- 
derstand St.  Paul,  as  if  he  spoke  of  all  sorts  of  magis- 
trates in  general,  but  of  lawful  magistrates;  and  so  they 
are  described  in  what  follows.  We  must  also  under- 
stand him  of  the  powers  themselves;  not  of  those  men, 
always,  in  whose  hands  they  are  lodged.  St.  Chrysos- 
tom speaks  very  well  and  clearly  upon  this  occasion. 
*'  Whali*"  says  he,  *'  is  every  prince  then  appointed  by 
God  to  be  so  ?  I  say  no  such  thing,"  says  he.  "  St. 
Paul  speaks  not  of  the  person  of  the  magistrate,  but  of 
the  magistracy  itself.  He  docs  not  say,  there  is  no 
prince  but  who  is  of  God.  He  says  there  is  no  power 
but  of  God."  Thus  far  St.  Chrysostom ;  for  what 
powers  arc,  are  ordained  of  God  :  so  that  Paul  speaks 
only  of  a  lawful  magistracy.  For  what  is  evil  and 
amiss  cannot  be  said  to  be  ordained,  because  it  is  dis- 
orderly ;  order  and  disorder  cannot  consist  together  in 
the  same  subject.  The  apostle  says,  "  the  powers  that 
be;"  and  yuu  interpret  his  words  as  if  he  had  s.iid. 
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"  the  powers  that  uow  he ;"  that  you  may  prove,  that 
the  Romans  oug^ht  in  conscience  to  ohey  Nero,  who 
you  take  for  granted  was  then  emperor.  I  am  very 
well  content  you  should  read  the  words  so,  and  draw 
that  conclusion  from  them.  The  consequence  will  be, 
that  Englishmen  ought  to  yield  obedience  to  tlie  pre- 
sent government,  as  it  is  now  established  according  to 
a  new  model ;  because  you  must  needs  acknowledge, 
that  it  is  the  present  government,  and  ordained  of  God, 
as  much  at  least  as  Nero's  was.  And  lest  you  should 
object,  that  Nero  came  to  the  empire  by  a  lawful  suc- 
cession, it  is  apparent  from  the  Roman  history,  that 
both  he  and  Tiberius  got  into  the  chair  by  the  tricks 
and  artifices  of  their  mothers,  and  had  no  right  at  all 
to  the  succession.  So  that  yoii  are  inconsistent  with 
yourself,  and  retract  from  your  own  principles,  in  af- 
firming tliat  the  Romans  owed  subjection  to  the  goveni- 
meut  that  then  was  ;  and  yet  denying  that  Englishmen 
owe  subjection  to  the  government  that  now  is.  But  it 
is  no  wonder,  to  hear  you  contradict  yourself.  There 
are  no  two  things  in  the  world  more  directly  opposite 
and  contrary  to  one  another,  than  you  are  to  yourself. 
But  what  will  become  of  you,  poor  wretch  ?  Vou 
have  quite  undone  tlie  younii;'  king  with  your  witticisms, 
and  ruined  his  fortunes  utterly;  for  accordinsr  to  your 
own  doctrine  you  must  needs  confess,  that  this  present 
government  in  England  is  ordained  of  God,  and  that 
all  Englishmen  are  bound  in  conscience  to  submit  to 
it.  Take  notice,  all  ye  critics  and  textuarics ;  do 
not  you  presume  to  meddle  with  this  text.  Thus 
Salmasius  corrects  tliat  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans :  he  has  made  a  discovery,  that  the  words 
ought  not  to  be  read,  **  the  powers  that  arc  ;  but,  the 
powers  that  now  are :"  and  all  this  to  prove,  that  all 
men  owed  subjection  and  obedience  to  Nero  the  tyrant, 
whom  he  supposed  to  have  been  then  emperor.  This 
Epistle,  which  you  say  was  writ  in  Nero's  time,  was 
writ  in  his  predecessor's  time,  who  was  an  honest  well- 
meaning  man :  and  this  learned  men  evince  by  unde- 
niable arguments.  But  besides,  the  five  first  years  of 
Nero's  reign  were  without  exception.  So  that  this 
threadbare  argument,  which  so  many  men  have  at  their 
tongues'  end,  and  have  been  deceived  by,  to  wit,  that 
tyrants  are  to  be  obeyed,  because  St.  Paul  enjoins  a 
subjection  to  Nero,  is  evident  to  have  been  but  a  cun- 
ning invention  of  some  ignorant  parson.  He  that  re- 
sists the  powers,  to  wit,  a  lawiul  power,  resists  the 
ordinance  of  God.  Kings  themselves  come  under 
the  penalty  of  this  law,  when  they  resist  the  senate, 
and  act  contrary  to  the  laws.  But  do  thev  resist  the 
ordinance  of  God,  that  resist  an  unlawful  power,  or  a 
person  that  goes  about  to  overthrow  and  destroy  a  law- 
ful one?  No  man  lining  in  his  right  wits  can  maintain 
such  an  assertion.  The  words  immediately  after  make 
it  as  clear  as  the  sun,  that  the  apostle  speaks  only  of  a 
lawful  power;  for  he  gives  us  in  them  a  definition  of 
magistrates,  and  thereby  explains  to  us  who  are  the 
persons  thus  authorized,  and  upon  what  account  we 
are  to  yield  obedience,  lest  we  should  be  apt  to  mistake 
and  ground  extravagant  notions  upon  his  discourse. 
"  The  magistrates,''  says  he,  '*  are  not  a  lerronr  to  go^id 


works,  but  to  evil :  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid 
power  ?  Do  that  which  is  good  and  tfaon  shall 
praise  of  the  same :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  G 
thee  for  good.  He  beareth  not  the  sword  in  rail 
he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  reyenger  to  execute  ' 
upon  him  that  doth  evil.*'  What  honest  man  ^ 
not  willingly  submit  to  such  a  magistracy  as  ij 
described  ?  And  that  not  only  to  avoid  wrath,  ai 
fear  of  punishment,  but  for  conscience  sake.  Wi 
magistrates,  and  some  form  or  other  of  civil  gc 
ment,  no  commonwealth,  no  human  society,  can  so 
there  were  no  living  in  tlie  worid.  But  whi 
power  enables  a  man,  or  whatsoever  ii.agistrale 
upon  him,  to  act  contrary  to  what  St.  Paul  maki 
duty  of  those  that  are  in  authority;  neither  is 
power  nor  that  magistrate  ordained  of  God.  And 
sequently  to  such  a  magistracy  no  subjection  is 
manded,  nor  is  any  due,  nor  are  the  people  forbi 
to  resist  such  authority ;  for  in  so  doing  they  d( 
resist  the  power,  nor  the  magistracy,  as  they  are 
excellently  well  described ;  but  they  resist  a  robb 
tyrant,  an  enemy  ;  who  if  he  may  notwithstandii 
some  sense  be  called  a  magistrate,  upon  this  ao 
only,  because  he  has  power  in  his  hands,  which 
haps  God  may  have  invested  him  with  for  our  po 
ment ;  by  the  same  reason  the  devil  may  be  call 
magistrate.  This  is  most  certain,  that  there  ca 
but  one  true  definition  of  one  and  the  same  thing, 
that  if  St.  Paul  in  this  place  define  what  a  magij 
is,  which  he  certainly  does,  and  that  accurately  \ 
he  cannot  possibly  define  a  tyrant,  the  most  con 
thing  imaginable,  in  the  same  words.  Hence  I  i 
that  he  commands  us  to  submit  to  such  magisi 
only  as  he  himself  defines  and  describes,  and  n 
tyrants,  which  are  quite  other  things.  **  For  this  ( 
you  pay  tribute  also :"  he  gives  a  reason  together 
a  command.  Hence  St.  Chrysostom;  "why  d( 
pay  tribute  to  princes.^  Do  we  not,"  adds  he,  **t 
by  reward  them  for  the  care  they  take  of  our  saf 
We  should  not  have  paid  them  any  tribute,  if  wt 
not  been  convinced,  that  it  was  good  for  us  to 
under  a  government."  So  that  I  must  here  n 
what  I  have  said  already,  that  since  subjection  i 
absolutely  enjoined,  but  on  a  particular  reason, 
reason  nmst  be  the  rule  of  our  subjection  :  where 
reason  holds,  we  are  rebels  if  we  submit  not ;  whi 
holds  not,  we  are  cowards  and  slaves  if  we  do.  "1 
say  you,  "  the  English  are  far  from  being  freci 
for  they  are  wicked  and  Hagitious."  1  will 
reckon  up  here  the  vices  of  the  Freneh,  though 
live  under  a  kingly  government ;  neither  will  1  e: 
m\  own  country  men  too  far :  but  this  I  niav  safelv 
whatever  \ices  they  have,  they  have  learnt  them  i 
a  kingly  goveniment;  as  the  Israelites  learnt  a 
deal  of  wickedness  in  Egypt.  And  as  they,  ^ 
ihey  were  brought  into  the  wilderness,  and 
under  tiie  immediate  government  of  Goti  himself,  < 
hardly  reform,  just  so  it  is  \«ith  us.  But  there  are 
ho}ics  of  many  amongst  us ;  that  I  may  not  here 
hrate  iho^e  men  who  are  eminent  for  their  pietj 
\irtue  and  love  of  the  truth  ;  of  which  sort  1  pen 
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ire  bare  as  great  a  number,  as  where  jou  think 
e  most  soch.  **  But  they  have  laid  a  heavy 
ion  the  English  nation:*'  what  if  they  have, 
ose  of  them  that  endeavoured  to  lay  a  heavy 
ton  all  the  rest  ?  upon  those  that  have  deserved 
It  ander  the  hatches  ?  As  for  the  rest,  I  question 
they  are  very  well  content  to  be  at  the  expense 
itaining  their  own  liberty,  the  public  treasury 
xhausted  by  the  civil  wars.  Now  he  betakes 
to  the  fabulous  rabbins  agfain :  he  asserts  fre- 
,  that  kings  are  bound  by  no  laws ;  and  yet 
es,  that  according  to  the  sense  of  the  rabbins, 
r  may  be  guilty  of  treason,  by  suffering  an  in- 
ipon  the  rights  of  his  crown."  So  kings  are 
ly  laws,  and  they  are  not  bound  by  them ;  they 
criminals,  and  yet  they  may  not  be  so.  This 
ntradicts  himself  so  perpetually,  that  contradic- 
I  he  seem  to  be  of  kin  to  one  another.  You 
t  God  himself  put  many  kingdoms  under  the 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon.  I  confess 
io  for  a  time,  Jer.  zxvii.  7,  but  do  you  make 
if  yon  can,  that  he  put  the  English  nation  into 
tion  of  slayery  to  Charles  Stuart  for  a  minute. 
IS  he  suffered  them  to  be  enslaved  by  him  for 
ine ;  but  I  never  yet  heard,  that  himself  ap- 
.  it  so  to  be.  Or  if  you  will  have  it  so,  that  God 
i  said  to  put  a  nation  under  slavery,  when  a  ty- 
evails ;  why  may  he  not  as  well  be  said  to  de- 
lem  from  his  tyranny,  when  the  people  prevail 
t  the  upper  hand  ?  Shall  his  tyranny  be  said  to 
rod,  and  not  our  liberty  ?  There  is  no  evil  in  the 
lat  the  Lord  hath  not  done,  Amos  iii.  So  that 
.,  pestilence,  sedition,  war,  all  of  them  are  of 
lad  is  it  therefore  unlawful  for  a  people  afflicted 
ny  of  these  plagues,  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of 
Certainly  they  would  do  their  utmost,  though 
low  them  to  be  sent  by  God,  unless  himself  mira- 
y  from,  heaven  should  command  the  contrary : 
ly  may  they  not  by  the  same  reason  rid  them- 
)f  a  tyrant,  if  they  are  stronger  than  he  ?  Why 
we  suppose  his  weakness  to  be  appointed  by 
r  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  commonwealth, 
ban  the  power  and  strength  of  all  the  people  for 
d  of  the  state?  Far  be  it  from  all  commonwealths, 
I  societies  of  freebom  men,  to  maintain  not  only 
»micious,  but  such  stupid  and  senseless,  prin- 
principles  that  subvert  all  civil  society,  that  to 
a  few  tyrants,  level  all  mankind  with  brutes ; 
setting  princes  out  of  the  reach  of  human  laws, 
em  aw  efjual  power  over  both.  I  pass  by  those 
dilemmas  that  you  now  make,  which  that  you 
ake  occasion  to  propose,  you  feign  some  or  other 
-t,  that  the  "  superlative  power  of  princes  is  de- 
•ora  the  people;"  though  for  my  own  part  I  do 
ill  doubt,  but  that  all  the  power  that  any  magis- 
lave  is  so.  Hence  Cicero,  in  his  Orat.  j)ro  Flac- 
or  wise  and  holy  ancestors,"  says  he,  "  appointed 
kings  to  obtain  for  laws,  that  the  people  enact- 
■d  hence  it  is,  that  Lucius  Crassus,  an  excellent 
i  orator,  and  at  that  time  president  of  the  senate, 
D  a  eonCroreniy  betwixt  them  and  the  common 


people,  he  asserted  their  rights, ''  I  beseech  you,  says 
he,  suffer  not  us  to  live  in  subjection  to  any,  but  your- 
selves, to  the  entire  body  of  whom  we  can  and  ought 
to  submit."  For  though  the  Roman  senate  governed 
the  people,  the  people  themselves  had  appointed  them 
to  be  their  governors,  and  had  put  that  power  into  their 
hands.  We  read  the  term  of  Majesty  more  frequently 
applied  to  the  people  of  Rome,  than  to  their  kings. 
Tully  in  Orat.  pro  Flancio,  "  it  is  the  condition  of  all 
free  people,  (says  he,)  and  especially  of  this  people,  the 
lord  of  all  nations,  by  their  votes  to  give  or  take  away, 
to  or  from  any,  as  themselves  see  cause.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  magistrates  patiently  to  submit  to  what  the  body 
of  the  people  enact.  Those  that  are  not  ambitious  of 
honour,  have  the  less  obligation  upon  them  to  court 
the  people :  those  that  affect  preferment,  must  not  be 
weary  of  entreating  them."  Should  I  scruple  to  call  a 
king  the  servant  of  his  people,  when  I  hear  the  Ro- 
man senate,  that  reigned  over  so  many  kings,  profess 
themselves  to  be  but  the  people's  servants  ?  You  will 
object  perhaps,  and  say,  that  all  this  is  very  true  in  a 
popular  state;  but  the  case  was  altered  afterwards, 
when  the  regal  law  transferred  all  the  people's  right 
unto  Augustus  and  bis  successors.  But  what  think  you 
then  of  Tiberius,  whom  yourself  confess  to  have  been  a 
very  great  tyrant,  as  he  certainly  was  P  Suetonius  says 
of  him,  that  when  he  was  once  called  Lord  or  Master, 
though  after  the  enacting  of  that  Lex  Regia,  he  de- 
sired the  person  that  gave  him  that  appellation,  to  for- 
bear abusing  him.  How  does  this  sound  in  your  ears? 
a  tyrant  thinks  one  of  his  subjects  abuses  him  in  call- 
ing him  Lord.  The  same  emperor  in  one  of  his  speeches 
to  the  senate,  "  I  have  said,"  says  he,  "  frequently,  here- 
tofore, and  now  I  say  it  again,  that  a  good  prince,  whom 
you  have  invested  with  so  great  a  power  as  I  am  intrust- 
ed with,  ought  to  serve  the  senate  and  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  sometimes  even  particular  persons;  nor  do  I 
repent  of  having  said  so :  I  confess  that  you  have  been 
i^ood,  and  just,  and  indulgent  masters  to  me,  and  that 
you  are  yet  so."  You  may  say,  that  he  dissembled  in 
all  this,  as  he  was  a  great  proficient  in  the  art  of  hypo- 
crisy; but  that  is  all  one.  No  man  endeavours  to 
appear  otherwise  than  he  ought  to  be.  Hence  Tacitus 
tells  us,  that  it  was  the  custom  in  Rome  for  the  empe- 
rors in  the  Circus,  to  worship  the  people ;  and  that  both 
Nero  and  other  emperors  practised  it.  Claudian  in  his 
panegyric  upon  Honorius  mentions  the  same  custom. 
By  which  sort  of  adoration  what  could  possibly  be 
meant,  but  that  the  emperors  of  Rome,  even  after  the 
enacting  of  the  Lex  Regia,  confessed  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  to  be  their  superiours  ?  But  I  find,  as  I 
suspected  at  first,  and  so  I  told  ye,  that  you  have  spent 
more  time  and  pains  in  turning  over  glossaries,  and 
criticising  upon  texts,  and  propagating  such-like  labo- 
rious triHcs,  than  in  reading  sound  authors  so  as  to  im- 
prove your  knowledge  by  them.  For  had  you  been 
never  so  little  versed  in  the  writings  of  learned  men  in 
former  ages,  you  would  not  have  accounted  an  opinion 
new,  and  the  product  of  some  enthusiastic  heads,  which 
has  been  asserted  and  maintained  by  the  greatest  phi- 
losophers, and  most  famous  politicians  in  the  world. 
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jour  neck ;  for  else  I  am  afraid  you  will  uever  have 
done  with  your  riddles  and  fooleries.  You  ask,  "  Whe- 
tber  or  no,  when  St  Paul  names  kio^^s,  he  meant  the 
people?"  I  confess  St.  Paul  commands  us  to  pray  for 
kings,  but  he  had  commanded  us  to  pray  for  the  people 
before,  ver.  1.  But  there  are  some  for  all  tliat,  both 
among  kin^  and  common  people,  that  we  are  forbid- 
den to  pray  for;  and  if  a  man  may  not  so  much  as  be 
prayed  fur,  may  he  not  be  punished  ?  What  should 
hinder?  But,  **  when  Paul  wrote  this  epistle,  he  that 
reigned  was  the  most  profligate  person  in  the  world." 
That  is  false.  For  Ludovicus  Capellus  makes  it  evi- 
dent, that  this  epistle  likewise  was  writ  in  Claudiuses 
time.  When  St.  Paul  has  occasion  to  speak  of  Nero, 
be  calls  him  not  a  king,  but  a  lion  ;  that  is,  a  wild,  sa- 
vage beast,  from  whose  jaws  he  is  glad  he  was  de- 
livered, 2  Tim.  iv.  So  that  it  is  for  kings,  not  for 
beasts,  that  we  are  to  pray,  that  under  them  we  may 
live  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  ho- 
nesty. Kingfs  and  their  interest  are  not  the  things  here 
intended  to  be  advanced  and  secured ;  it  is  the  public 
peace,  godliness,  and  honesty,  whose  establishment  we 
are  commanded  to  endeavour  af^er,  and  to  pray  for. 
But  is  there  any  people  in  the  world,  that  would  not 
choose  rather  to  live  an  honest  and  careful  life,  though 
never  free  from  war  and  troubles,  in  the  defence  of  them- 
selves and  their  families,  whether  against  tyrants  or 
enemies,  (for  I  make  no  diflference,)  than  under  the 
power  of  a  tyrant  or  an  enemy,  to  spin  out  a  life 
equally  troublesome,  accompanied  with  slavery  and  ig- 
nominy ?  That  the  latter  is  the  more  desirable  of  the 
two,  I  will  prove  by  a  testimony  of  your  own ;  not  be- 
cause I  think  your  authority  worth  quoting,  but  that 
all  men  may  observe  how  double-tongued  you  are,  and 
how  mercenary  your  pen  is.    **  Who  would  not  rather," 


considered."  That  expression,  I  say,  is  directl; 
to  Scripture.  For  though  God  himself  declare 
that  it  was  better  for  his  own  people  to  be  goi 
judges,  than  by  kings,  yet  he  left  it  to  them  1 
that  form  of  government  for  a  worse,  if  th 
themselves.  And  we  read  frequently,  that 
body  of  the  people  has  been  good,  thej  ba 
wicked  king,  and  contrariwise  that  a  good 
sometimes  reigned,  when  the  people  have  bee 
So  that  wise  and  prudent  men  are  to  considc 
what  is  profitable  and  fit  for  the  people  in  gei 
it  is  very  certain,  that  the  same  form  of  govei 
not  equally  convenient  for  all  nations,  nor  for 
nation  at  all  times ;  but  sometimes  one,  some 
other  may  be  more  proper,  according  as  tbe 
and  valour  of  the  people  may  increase  or  dec 
if  you  deprive  the  people  of  this  liberty  of  s 
what  government  they  like  best  among  tfaems< 
take  that  from  them,  in  which  the  life  of  all  ci^ 
consists.  Then  you  tell  us  of  Justin  Mart; 
humble  and  submissive  behaviour  to  tbe  A 
those  best  of  emperors ;  as  if  any  body  wool 
the  like  to  princes  of  such  moderation  as  tl 
*'  How  much  worse  Christians  are  we  in  tb 
than  those  were !  They  were  content  to  liv» 
prince  of  another  religion."  Alas !  they  wei 
persons,  and  infinitely  inferior  to  tbe  contrary 
strength  and  number.  "But  now  papists 
endure  a  protestant  prince,  nor  protestants  oi 
popish."  You  do  well  and  discreetly  in  show 
self  to  be  neither  papist  nor  protestant  And 
very  liberal  in  your  concessions ;  for  now  yoi 
that  all  sorts  of  Christians  agree  in  tbat  ve 
that  you  alone  take  upon  you  with  so  much  ii 
and  wickedness,  to  cry  down  and  oppose.    ^ 
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len  emperor,  bad  the  coofidence  to  tell  him, 
aperor  ought  not  to  be  called  Lord.  "  Augus- 
If,  sajB  be,  that  formed  this  empire,  refused 
llation ;  it  is  a  title  proper  to  God  only.  Not 
he  title  of  Lord  and  Master  may  in  some  sense 
ed  to  the  emperor:  but  there  is  a  peculiar 
that  word,  which  is  proper  to  God  only ;  and 
nse,  I  will  not  ascribe  it  to  the  emperor.  I 
operor's  freeman.  God  alone  is  my  Lord  and 
And  the  same  author,  in  the  same  discourse ; 
onsistent,"  sa3rs  he,  *'  are  those  two  appella- 
ber  of  his  country,  and  Lord  and  Master !" 
I  wish  you  much  joy  of  Tcrtullian's  autho- 
n  it  bad  been  a  g^'eat  deal  better  you  had  let 
(ut  Tertullian  calls  them  parricides  that  slew 
And  he  does  well,  for  so  they  were,  his 
servants  conspired  against  him.  And  they 
artbenius  and  Stephanus,  who  were  accused 
ding  part  of  the  public  treasure,  to  make  him 
r  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome  had  pro- 
l^nst  him  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
;  had  given  judgment  of  death  agaiust  him, 
id  once  against  Nero ;  and  had  made  search 
>  put  him  to  death ;  do  ye  think  Tertullian 
iwe  called  them  parricides?  If  he  had,  he 
▼e  desenred  to  be  hanged,  as  you  do.  I  give 
answer  to  your  quotation  out  of  Origen,  that 
^▼en  already  to  what  you  have  cited  out 
us.  Athanasius  indeed  says,  that  kings  are 
intable  before  human  tribunals.  But  I  won- 
told  Athanasius  this !  I  do  not  hear,  that  he 
i  any  authority  from  Scripture,  to  confirm  this 
u  And  I  will  rather  believe  king^  and  emper- 
Bselves,  who  deny  that  they  themselves  have 
h  privilege,  than  I  will  Athanasius.  Then  you 
imbru&ius,  who  after  he  had  been  a  proconsul, 
er  that  became  a  catechumen,  at  last  got  into  a 
ic:  but  for  his  authority,  I  say,  that  his  inter- 
im of  those  words  of  David,  "  against  thee  only 
sinned,"  is  both  ignorant  and  adulatory.  He 
iUing  all  others  should  be  enthralled  to  the  em- 
*haihc  might  enthral  the  emperor  to  himself. 
J  bow  with  what  a  papal  pride  and  arrogancy 
*^  Tbeodosius  the  emperor,  how  he  took  upon 
*<wlire  him  guilty  of  that  massacre  at  Thessa- 
•iMMilo  forbid  him  coming  into  the  church:  how 
"".▼raw  in  divinity,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
^  of  ibc  gospel,  he  shewed  himself  upon  that 
*•?  when  the  emperor  fell  down  at  his  feet,  he 
^*^  bim  to  get  him  out  of  the  porch.  At  last, 
'  •*  ^»  received  again  into  the  communion  of 
*■'«»,  tDd  had  offered,  because  he  continued 
''^(lear  to  the  altar,  the  magisterial  prelate  com- 
W  kim  oot  of  the  rails :  "  O  Emperor,"  says  lie, 
*  'liner  places  are  for  the  priests  only,  it  is  not 
'fcr others  to  come  within  them!"  Does  this 
"Wthc  behaviour  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or 
*^  oft  Jewish  high-priest  i*  And  yet  this  man, 
i*ehear  be  was,  would  have  the  emperor  ride 
cople,  that  himself  might  ride  him,  which  is  a 
itikk  of  almoit  all  ecclesiastics.   With  words  to 


this  purpose,  he  put  back  the  emperor  as  inferior  to 
himself;  '*You  rule  over  men,"  saith  he,  'Uhat  are 
partakers  of  the  same  nature,  and  fellow-servants  with 
yourself:  for  there  is  only  one  Lord  and  King  over  all, 
to  wit,  the  Creator  of  all."  This  is  very  pretty!  This 
piece  of  truth,  which  the  craft  and  flattery  of  clergy- 
men has  all  along  endeavoured  to  suppress  and  obscure, 
was  then  brought  to  light  by  the  furious  passion,  or 
to  speak  more  mildly,  by  the  ignorant  indiscreet  zeal, 
of  one  of  them.  After  you  have  displayed  Ambrose's 
ignorance,  you  shew  your  own,  or  rather,  vent  a  heresy 
in  aflirming  point  blank.  That  '*  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, there  was  no  such  thing  as  forgiveness  of  sins 
upon  the  account  of  Christ's  sufferings,  since  David 
confessed  his  transgression,  saying.  Against  thee  only 
have  I  sinned,"  Psal.  Iviii.  It  is  the  orthodox  tenet, 
that  there  never  was  any  remission  of  sins,  but  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  I  know  not  whose  disciple  you  are,  that 
set  up  for  a  broacher  of  new  heresies :  but  certain  I 
am,  that  that  great  divine's  disciple,  whom  you  are  so 
angry  with,  did  not  mistake  himself,  when  he  said, 
that  any  one  of  David's  subjects  might  have  said, 
"  Agaiust  thee  only  have  I  sinned,"  as  properly,  and 
with  as  much  right,  as  David  himself  Then  you 
quote  St.  Austin,  and  produce  a  company  of  Hipponen- 
sian  divines.  What  you  allege  out  of  St.  Austin  makes 
not  at  all  against  us.  We  confess  that  as  the  prophet 
Daniel  has  it,  it  is  God  that  changeth  times,  sets  up 
one  kingdom,  and  pulls  down  another;  we  only  desire 
to  have  it  allowed  us,  that  he  makes  use  of  men  as  his 
instruments.  If  God  alone  gave  a  kingdom  to  King 
Charles,  God  alone  has  taken  it  from  him  again,  and 
given  it  to  the  parliament,  and  to  the  people.  If  there- 
fore our  allegiance  was  due  to  King  Charles,  because 
God  had  given  him  a  kingdom  ;  for  the  same  reason  if 
is  now  due  to  the  present  magistracy.  For  yourself 
confess,  that  God  has  given  our  magistrates  such  power 
as  he  uses  to  give  to  wicked  princes,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  nation.  And  the  consequence  of  this  will 
he,  that  according  to  your  own  opinion,  our  present 
magistrates  being  raised  and  appointed  by  God,  cannot 
lawfully  be  deposed  by  an}',  but  God  himself.  Thus 
you  overthrow  the  opinion  you  pretend  to  maintain, 
which  is  a  thing  very  frequent  with  you  ;  your  apology 
for  the  king  carries  its  death's  wound  in  it.  You 
have  attained  to  such  a  prodigious  degree  of  mad- 
ness and  stupidity,  as  to  prove  it  unlawful  upon  any 
account  whatsoever,  to  lift  up  one's  finger  against 
magistrates,  and  with  the  very  next  breath  to  afi[irm, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  their  subjects  to  rise  up  in  re- 
bellion against  them.  You  tell  us,  that  St.  Jerom  calls 
Ishmael,  that  slew  Gedaliah,  a  parricide  or  traitor: 
and  it  is  very  true,  that  he  was  so  :  for  Gedaliah  was 
deputy  governor  of  Judtea,  a  good  man,  and  slain  by 
Ishmael  without  any  cause.  The  same  author  in  his 
cornnicnt  upon  the  book  of  Ecdesiastes,  savs,  that 
Solomon's  command  to  keep  the  king's  commandment, 
is  the  same  with  St.  Paiirs  doctrine  upon  the  same 
subject ;  and  deserves  commendation  for  having  made 
a  more  moderate  construction  of  that  text,  than  most 
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of  his  contemporaries.  You  saj,  you  will  forbear  in- 
quiring' into  the  sentiments  of  learned  men  that  lived 
since  St.  Austin's  time:  but  to  shew  that  you  had 
rather  dispense  with  a  lie,  than  not  quote  any  author 
that  you  think  makes  for  you,  in  the  very  next  period 
but  one  you  produce  tlie  authorities  of  Isidore,  Gregory, 
and  Otho,  Spanish  and  Dutch  authors,  that  lived  in 
the  most  barbarous  and  ignorant  ages  of  all ;  whose 
authorities,  if  you  knew  how  much  we  despise,  you 
would  not  have  told  a  lie  to  have  quoted  them.  But 
would  you  know  the  reason  why  he  dares  not  come  so 
low  as  to  the  present  times  ?  why  he  does  as  it  were 
hide  himself,  and  disappear,  when  he  comes  towards 
our  own  times  ?  The  reason  is,  because  he  knows  full 
well,  that  as  many  eminent  divines  as  there  are  of  the 
reformed  churches,  so  many  adversaries  he  would  have 
to  encounter.  I^t  him  take  up  the  cudgels,  if  he 
thinks  fit ;  he  will  quickly  find  himself  run  down  with 
innumerable  authorities  out  of  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Cal- 
vin, Bucer,  Martyr,  Parecus,  and  the  rest.  I  could 
oppose  you  with  testimonies  out  of  divines,  that  have 
flourished  even  in  Leyden.  Though  that  famous  uni- 
versity and  renowned  commonwealth,  which  has  been 
as  it  were  a  sanctuary  for  liberty,  those  fountains  and 
streams  of  all  polite  learning,  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  wash  away  that  slavish  rust  that  sticks  to  you,  and 
infuse  a  little  humanity  into  you.  Finding  yourself 
destitute  of  any  assistance  or  help  from  orthodox  pro- 
testant  divines,  you  have  the  impudence  to  betake 
yourself  to  the  Sorbonists,  whose  college  you  know  is 
devoted  to  the  Romish  religion,  and  consequently  but 
of  very  weak  authority  amongst  protestants.  We  are 
willing  to  deliver  so  wicked  an  assertor  of  tyranny  as 
you,  to  be  drowned  in  the  Sorbonnc,  as  being  ashamed 
to  own  so  despicable  a  slave  as  you  sliew  yourself  to 
be,  by  maintaining  that  the  whole  body  of  a  nation  is 
not  equal  in  power  to  the  most  slothful  degenerate 
prince  that  may  be.  You  labour  in  vain  to  lay  that 
upon  the  pope,  which  all  free  nations,  and  all  orthodox 
divines,  own  and  assert.  But  the  pope  and  his  clergy, 
when  they  were  in  a  low  condition,  and  but  of  small 
account  in  the  world,  were  the  first  authors  of  this  per- 
nicious absurd  doctrine  of  yours;  and  when  by  preach- 
ing such  doctrine  they  had  gotten  power  into  their 
own  hands,  they  became  the  worst  of  tvrants  them- 
selves.  Yet  they  engaged  all  princes  to  them  by  the 
closest  tic  imaginable,  persuading  the  world,  that  was 
now  besotted  with  their  superstition,  that  it  was  un- 
lawful to  depose  princes,  though  never  so  bad,  unless 
the  pope  disj)ensed  with  their  allegiance  to  them,  by 
absolving  them  from  their  oaths.  But  you  avoid  or- 
thodox writers,  and  endcavour  to  burden  the  truth  with 
prejudice  and  calumny,  bv  makin;jf  the  jxtpe  the  first 
assertor  of  uhat  is  a  known  and  common  reci-ivcd 
opinion  amonirst  them  ;  which  if  you  did  not  do  it 
cunningly,  you  wouM  make  yourself  appear  to  he 
neither  papist  nor  j»rotestant,  hut  a  kind  of  mongrel 
Idumean  Ilerodian.  Tor  as  thev  of  old  adtired  one 
most  inhuman  bloody  tyrant  for  the  Me^sias,  so  vou 
would  have  the  world  fall  down  and  worship  all.  You 
boast,  that  "  you  have  confirmed  your  opinion  by  the 


testimonies  of  the  fathers  that  flouriabed  in 
first  centuries;  whose  writings  only  are  evi 
and  according  to  the  truth  of  the  christian  i 
This  man  is  past  all  shame !  how  many  things 
preach,  how  many  things  have  they  publi&hc 
Christ  and  his  apostles  never  taught !  He 
things  are  there  in  their  writings,  in  which  al 
ant  divines  differ  from  them !  But  what  is  tha 
that  you  have  confirmed  by  their  authorities  ? 
that  evil  princes  are  appointed  by  God."  Al 
as  all  other  pernicious  and  destructive  thi 
What  then  ?  why,  "  that  therefore  they  have 
but  God  alone,  that  they  are  above  all  hum: 
that  there  is  no  law,  written  or  unwritten,  i 
nature,  nor  of  God,  to  call  them  to  account  be 
own  subjects."  But  how  comes  that  to  pass  ? 
I  am  that  there  is  no  law  against  it :  no  pena 
cepts  kings.  And  all  reason  and  justice  requ 
those  that  ofifend,  should  be  punished  acco 
their  deserts,  without  respect  of  persons.  ^ 
you  hitherto  produced  any  one  law,  either  w 
unwritten,  of  God  or  of  nature,  by  which  this 
den.  What  stands  in  the  way  then  ?  Why 
kings  be  proceeded  against?  Why,  "  beca 
are  appointed  by  God,  be  they  never  so  bad 
not  know  whether  I  had  best  call  vou  a  km 
fool,  or  ignorant,  unlearned  barbarian.  Y 
yourself  a  vile  wretch,  by  propagating  a  do 
destructive  and  pernicious ;  and  you  arc  a 
backing  it  with  such  silly  ai^umcnts.  God 
Isa.  liv.  "  I  have  created  the  slayer  to  destroy 
by  your  reason  a  murderer  is  above  the  law* 
this  topsyturvy,  and  consider  it  as  long  as  ; 
you  will  find  the  consequence  to  be  the  same  v 
own.  For  the  pope  is  appointed  by  God,  ju 
rants  are,  and  set  up  for  the  punishment  of  tb< 
which  I  have  already  demonstrated  out  of  v 
writings.  "  And  yet,"  say  you,  Wal.  Mes.  p 
"  because  he  has  raised  his  primacy  to  an  ins 
height  of  power,  so  as  that  he  has  made  it  nei 
ter  nor  worse  than  plain  downright  tyranny, 
and  his  bishops  may  be  put  down  more  lawfu 
they  were  at  first  set  up."  You  tell  us,  that  i 
and  the  l)isho])s  (though  God  in  his  wrath  a 
them)  may  yet  lawfully  be  rooted  out  of  the 
because  they  are  tyrants ;  and  yet  vou  deny 
lawful  to  dej)osc  a  tyrant  in  the  commonwe; 
that  for  no  (»ther  reason,  than  because  God  a 
him,  though  he  did  it  in  his  anger.  What  r 
stuff  is  this  !  for  whereas  the  pope  cannot  bur 
conscience  ajjainst  his  own  will,  for  in  the  coi 
of  men  it  is  that  his  kiniifdoni  consists,  vet  vo 
deposinuf  him  as  a  grievous  tyrant,  in  whoseov 
it  is  not  to  he  a  tvratit  ;  and  vet  vou  niaintai 
tvrant  properly  and  truly  so  called,  a  tyrant 
all  our  liws  and  estates  within  his  reach,  wilho 
assistanct-  the  ]n»pe  himself  could  not  exerci> 
raniiy  in  the  i!iur«.h,  ouLrht  for  conscience  '»a 
horn  wiiljal  a!id  submitted  to.  These  assertii 
pared  u  ith  one  another  betray  your  childisbne 
degree,  that  no  man  can  read  your  books,  but 
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sceadtj  take  notice  of  jour  igrnorance,  rashness,  and 
eo^tjuicj.  Bat  jou  allege  another  reason,  "  human 
lairs  would  be  turned  upside  down."  Thej  would 
,  and  be  changed  for  the  better.  Human  affairs  would 
itainlj  be  in  a  deplorable  condition,  if  being  once 
Nibled  and  disordered,  there  was  a  necessity  of  their 
ntiouing  always  so.  I  say,  they  would  be  changed 
r  tbe  better,  for  the  king's  power  would  revert  to  the 
ople,  from  whom  it  was  first  derired,  and  conferred 
wa  one  of  themselves ;  and  the  power  would  be  trans- 
ired  from  him  tliat  abused  it,  to  them  that  were  pre- 
i£ced  and  injured  by  the  abuse  of  it;  than  which 
Qtbhig  can  be  more  just,  for  there  could  not  well  be 
I  umpire  in  such  a  case;  who  would  stand  to  the 
idgmcnt  of  a  foreigner  ?  all  mankind  would  equally 
i  subject  to  the  laws ;  there  would  be  no  gods  of  flesh 
sd  blood  :  which  kind  of  deities  whoever  goes  about 
» set  up  in  the  world,  they  are  equally  injurious  to 
bvrch  and  commonwealth.  Now  I  must  turn  your 
vtt  weapons  upon  you  again.  You  say, "  there  can 
e  DO  greater  heresy  than  this,  to  set  up  one  man  in 
Prist's  seat.  These  two  are  infallible  marks  of  Anti- 
ihfist,  infallibility  in  spirituals,  and  omnipotence  in  tern- 
pals.*'  Apparat.  ad  Prim,  page  171 .  Do  you  pretend 
fttt  kings  are  infallible  ?  If  you  do  not,  why  do  you 
Bike  them  omnipotent  ?  And  how  comes  it  to  pass, 
Am  an  unlimited  power  in  one  man  should  be  accounted 
hs  destructive  to  temporal  things,  than  it  is  to  eccle- 
Mical  ?  Or  do  you  think,  that  God  takes  no  care  at 
ril  of  civil  affairs.''  If  he  takes  none  himself,  I  am  sure 
kdoes  not  forbid  us  to  take  care  which  way  they  go. 
(TIk  does  take  any  care  about  them,  certainly  he  would 
Ive  the  same  reformation  made  in  the  commonwealth, 
Mt  be  would  have  made  in  the  church,  especially  it 
ring  obvious  to  every  man's  experience,  that  infalli- 
ticy  and  omnipotency  being  arrogated  to  one  man, 
e  equally  mischievous  in  both.  God  has  not  so  mo- 
Ocd  the  gv)vcmmcnt  of  the  world  as  to  make  it  the 
ty  of  any  civil  community  to  submit  to  the  cruelties 
tyrants,  and  yet  to  leave  the  church  at  liberty  to  free 
unselves  from  slavery  and  tyranny ;  nay,  rather  quite 
■trary,  he  has  put  no  arms  into  the  church's  hand 
t  those  of  patience  and  innocence,  prayer  and  ccclc- 
isiical  discipline ;  but  in  the  commonwealth,  all  the 
i|in^ra<^y  *^  hy  him  entrusted  >vith  the  preservation 
d  execution  of  the  laws,  with  the  power  of  puuishin<^ 
id  reven^ng;  he  has  put  the  sword  into  their  hands. 
cannot  but  smile  at  this  man's  preposterous  whimsies ; 
ecclesiastics  he  is  Hclvidius,  Thraseas,  a  perfect  ty- 
■nicide.  In  politics  no  man  more  a  lackey  and  slave 
tyrants  than  he.  If  his  doctrine  hold,  not  we  only 
lal  have  deftosed  our  king,  but  the  protestants  in  genc- 
J,  who  against  the  minds  of  their  princes  have  rejected 
le  pope,  are  all  rebels  alike.  But  I  have  confounded 
iai  long  enough  with  his  own  arguments.  Such  is 
fee  nature  of  the  beast,  lest  his  adversary  should  he 
■provided,  be  himself  furnishes  him  with  weapons. 
keverdid  any  man  give  his  antagonist  greater  advan- 
ig»  against  himself  than  he  does.  They  that  he  has 
»  do  withal,  will  be  sooner  weary  of  pursuing  him, 
un  be  of  flying. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Perhaps  you  think,  Salmasius,  that  you  have  done 
enough  to  ingratiate  yourself  with  princes ;  that  you 
have  deserved  well  of  them :  but  if  they  consider  their 
own  interest,  and  take  their  measures  according  to 
what  it  really  is,  not  according  to  the  false  gloss  that 
your  flatterers  have  put  upon  it,  there  never  was  any 
man  in  the  world  that  deserved  so  ill  of  them  as  you, 
none  more  destructive  and  pernicious  to  them  and  their 
interest  in  the  whole  world  than  yourself  For  by  ex- 
alting the  power  of  kings  above  all  human  laws,  you 
tell  all  mankind  that  are  subject  to  such  a  government, 
that  they  are  no  better  than  slaves,  and  make  them 
but  the  more  desirous  of  liberty  by  discovering  to  them 
their  errour,  and  putting  that  into  their  heads,  that  they 
never  so  much  as  dreamt  of  before,  to  wit,  that  they 
are  slaves  to  their  princes.  And  without  doubt  such  a 
sort  of  government  will  be  more  irksome  and  unsufTer- 
able,  by  how  much  the  more  you  persuade  the  world, 
that  it  is  not  by  the  allowance  and  submission  of  na- 
tions, that  kings  have  obtained  this  exorbitant  power ; 
but  that  is  absolutely  esseutial  to  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  So  that 
whether  you  make  the  world  of  your  mind  or  no,  your 
doctrine  must  needs  be  mischievous  and  destructive, 
and  such  as  cannot  but  be  abhorred  of  all  princes. 
For  if  you  should  work  men  into  a  persuasion,  that  the 
right  of  kings  is  without  all  bounds,  they  would  no 
longer  be  subject  to  a  kingly  government;  if  you  miss 
of  your  aim,  yet  you  make  men  weary  of  ktng^,  by 
telling  them  that  they  assume  such  a  power  to  them- 
selves, as  of  right  belonging  to  them.  But  if  princes 
will  allow  of  those  principles  that  I  assert ;  if  they  will 
suffer  themselves  and  their  own  power  to  be  circum- 
scribed by  laws,  instead  of  an  uncertain,  weak,  and 
violent  government,  full  of  cares  and  feai-s,  they  will 
reign  peaceably,  quietlj*,  and  securely.  If  they  slight 
this  counsel  of  mine,  though  wholesome  in  itself,  be- 
cause of  the  niean:icss  of  the  author,  they  shall  know 
that  it  is  not  my  counsel  only,  but  what  was  anciently 
advised  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  kings.  For  Lycurgus 
king  of  I^acedenion,  when  he  observed  that  his  own  re- 
lations that  were  princes  of  Argos  and  Messana,  by  en- 
deavouring to  introduce  an  arbitrary  government  had 
ruined  themselves  and  their  people ;  he,  that  he  might 
benefit  his  country,  and  secure  the  succession  to  his  own 
family,  could  think  upon  no  better  expedient,  than  to 
communicate  his  power  to  the  senate,  and  taking  the 
great  men  of  the  realm  into  part  of  the  government  with 
himself;  and  hy  this  means  the  crown  continued  in  his 
family  for  many  ages.  But  whether  it  was  Lycurgus,  or, 
assomeleanied  men  are  of  opinion,  Theopompus,  that  in- 
troduced that  mixed  form  of  government  among  the  La- 
cedemonians, somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
Lycurgus's  time,  (of  whom  it  is  recorded,  that  he  used 
to  boast,  that  hy  advancing  the  power  of  the  senate 
above  that  of  the  prince,  he  had  settled  the  kingdom 
upon  a  sure  foundation,  and  was  like  to  leave  it  in  a 
lasting  and  durable  condition  to  his  posterity,)  which  of 
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tbem  soever  it  was,  I  say,  he  has  left  a  good  example 
to  modern  princes;  and  Mas  as  creditable  a  counsellor, 
as  his  counsel  was  safe.     For  that  all  men  should  sub- 
mit to  any  one  man,  so  as  to  acknowledge  a  power  in 
him  superior  to  all  human  laws,  neither  did  any  law 
ever  enact,  nor  indeed  was  it  possible  that  any  such 
law  should  ever  be ;  for  that  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  law 
that  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  laws,  and  takes  them  quite 
away :  it  being  apparent  that  your  positions  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  all  laws,  being  such  as  ren- 
der them  no  laws  at  all.      You  endeavour  notwith- 
standing, in   this  fourth   chapter,  to  make   good   by 
examples,  what  you  have  not  been  able  to  do  by  any 
reasons  that  you  have  alleged  hitherto.     Let  us  con- 
sider whether  your  examples  help  your  cause ;  for  they 
many  times  make  things  plain,  which  the  laws  are 
either  altogether  silent  in,  or  do  but  hint  at.    We  will 
begin  first  with  the  Jews,  whom  we  suppose  to  have 
known  most  of  the  mind  of  God ;  and  then,  according 
to  your  own  method,  we  will  come  to  the  times  of 
Christianity.    And  first,  for  those  times  in  which  the 
Israelites  being  subject  to  kings,  who,  or  howsoever 
they  were«  did  their  utmost  to  cast  that  slavish  yoke 
from  off  their  necks.     Eglon  the  king  of  Moab  had 
made  a  conquest   of  them ;   the   seat  of  his  empire 
was  at  Jericho;  he  was  no  contemner  of  the  true  God ; 
when  his  name  was  mentioned,  he  rose  from  his  seat: 
the  Israelites  had  served  him  eighteen  years ;  they  sent 
a  present  to  him,  not  as  to  an  enemy,  but  to  their  own 
prince ;   notwithstanding  which   outward  Yeneration 
and  profession  of  subjection,  they  killed  bim  by  a  wile, 
as  an  enemy  to  their  country.      You  will  say  perhaps, 
that  Ehud,  who  did  that  action,  had  a  warrant  from 
God  for  so  doing.     He  had  so,  it  is  like ;  and  what 
greater  argument    of  its   being  a  warrantable    and 
praiseworthy  action  ?  God  uses  not  to  put  men  upon 
things  that  are  unjust,  treacherous,  and  cruel,  but  upon 
such  things  as  are  virtuous  and  laudable.     But  we  read 
no  where  that  there  was  any  positive  command  from 
Heaven   in   the  case.     **  The   Israelites  called  upon 
God ;"  so  did  we.     And  God  stirred  up  a  saviour  for 
them ;  so  he  did   for  us.     Eglon  of  a  neighbouring 
prince  became  a  prinre  of  the  Jews ;  of  an  enemy  to 
them  he  became  their  king.      Our  gentleman  of  an 
English  king  became  an  enemy  to  the  English  nation  ; 
so  that  he  ceased  to  be  a  king.      Those  capacities  are 
inconsistent.      No  man  can   be  a  member  of  the  state, 
and  an  enemy  to  it  at  the  same  time.     Antony  was 
never  looked   upon  by  the  Romans  as  a  consul,  nor 
Nero  as  an  emperor,  after  the  senate  had   voted  them 
both  enemies.     This  Cicero  tells  us  in  his  Fourth  Phi- 
lippic: "If  Antony  be  a  consul,"  says  he,  '*  Brutus  is 
an  enemy;  hut  if  Brutus  be  a  saviour  and  preserver  of 
the  commonwealth,  Antony  is  an  enemy:  none   hut 
robbers  count  him  a  consul.'*     By  the  same  reason,  say 
I,  who  but  en»^niies  to  their  country  l(K)k  upon  a  ty- 
rant as  a  kini^  ?     So  that   Eglon's  being-  a  forei^rner, 
and  King  Charles  a  prince  of  our  o\ui,  will  make  no 
difference  in  the  case;  both  being  enemies  and  both 
tyrants,  they  are  in  the  same  circum>tinees.     If  Ehud 
killed  him  justly,  we  have  done  so  too  in  putting  our 


king  to  death.  Samson  that  renowned  < 
the  Hebrews,  though  his  countrymen  blai 
it,  **  Dost  thou  not  know,"  say  they,  *'  tha 
tines  have  dominion  over  us?"  Yet  a] 
Philistines,  under  whose  dominion  he  was 
undertook  a  war  in  his  own  person,  withoi 
help;  and  whether  he  acted  in  pursuance 
mand  from  Heaven,  or  was  prompted  by  his 
only,  or  whatsoever  inducement  he  had, 
put  to  death  one,  but  many,  that  tyrannia 
country,  having  first  called  upon  God  by 
implored  his  assistance.  So  that  Samson  o 
act  of  impiety,  but  quite  contrary,  to  kill 
enslaved  his  country,  though  they  had  doi 
himself  too;  and  though  the  greater  part  < 
trymen  submitted  to  their  tyranny.  *^  But 
who  was  both  a  king  and  a  prophet,  won 
away  SauPs  life,  because  he  was  God*s 
Does  it  follow,  that  because  Darid  refii: 
thing,  therefore  we  are  obliged  not  to  d* 
thing  ?  David  was  a  private  person,  and 
kill  the  king ;  is  that  a  precedent  for  a  pari 
a  whole  nation  ?  David  would  not  reven 
quarrel,  by  putting  his  enemy  to  death 
does  it  follow,  that  therefore  the  magistrat 
punis^  a  malefactor  according  to  law  ?  H< 
kill  a  king ;  must  not  an  assembly  of  the  a 
fore  punish  a  tyrant  ?  he  scrupled  the  killin 
anointed  ;  must  the  people  therefore  scruple 
their  own  anointed  ?  especially  one  that  af 
so  long  professed  hostility  against  his  own 
washed  off  that  anointing  of  his,  whethei 
civil,  with  the  blood  of  his  own  subjects, 
that  those  kings,  whom  God  by  his  prophe 
to  be  kings,  or  appointed  to  some  special  se 
did  Cyrus,  Isa.  xliv.  may  not  improperly  b 
Lord's  anointed :  but  all  other  princes,  accor 
several  ways  of  their  coming  to  the  govei 
the  people's  anointed,  or  the  army's,  or  man 
anointed  of  their  own  faction  only.     But  U 

m 

granted,  that  all  kings  are  God's  anointe 
never  prove,  that  therefore  they  are  abov 
and  not  to  be  called  in  question,  what  villa: 
they  commit.  What  if  David  laid  a  charge 
self  and  other  private  persons,  not  to  stretch 
hands  against  the  Lord's  anointed  ?  Doe 
himself  command  princes  not  so  much  as 
his  anointed?"  which  were  no  other  than 
Psal.  cv.  He  preferred  that  anointing,  wh 
peoj)le  were  anointed,  before  that  of  kin 
such  thinji^  were.  Would  any  man  offer  t( 
this  place  of  the  Psalmist,  that  believers 
be  called  in  question,  though  they  offend  ; 
laws,  because  God  commands  princes  not  1 
anointed  ?  King  Solomon  was  about  to  f 
Abiathar  the  j>riest,  though  he  were  Gotl's  ai 
and  did  not  spare  him  because  of  his  auointi 
cause  be  had  been  his  father's  friend.  If  thai 
civil  a!iointing,  wherewith  the  high  priest  o 
was  anointed,  whereby  he  was  not  only  consl 
priest,  but  a  temporal  magistrate  in  man 
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enpt  bim  from  the  penalty  of  the  laws ;  bow 
1  ciTil  inointing  only  to  exempt  a  tyrant  ?  But 
jy "  Saul  was  a  tyrant,  and  worthy  of  death  : " 
then  ?  It  does  not  follow,  that  because  he  de- 
it,  that  Da?id  in  the  circumstances  he  was  then 
ltd  power  to  pnt  him  to  death  without  the  people's 
ijr,  or  the  command  of  the  magistracy.  But 
ulatjrant?  I  wish  yon  would  say  so;  indeed 
so,  thoug^b  you  had  said  before  in  your  Second 
page  32,  That  *'  he  was  no  tyrant,  but  a  good 
md  chosen  of  God."  Why  should  false  accusers, 
»  guilty  of  forgery,  be  branded,  and  you  escape 
i  the  like  ignominious  mark  ?  For  they  practise 
iDanies  with  less  treachery  and  deceit,  than  you 
ind  treat  of  matters  of  the  greatest  moment. 
ras  a  good  king,  when  it  served  your  turn  to 
in  so;  and  now  he  is  a  tyrant,  because  it  suits 
roar  present  purpose.  But  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
akeatjrantof  a  good  king;  for  your  principles 
lifthej  were  invented  for  no  other  design,  than 
ie  all  good  kingfs  so.  But  yet  David,  though  he 
not  pot  to  death  his  father-in-law,  for  causes 
uons  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  withal,  yet  in 
I  defence,  he  raised  an  army,  took  and  possessed 
bat  belong  to  Saul,  and  would  have  defended 
■gainst  the  king's  forces,  had  he  not  under- 
!bat  the  citizens  would  be  false  to  him.  Suppose 
kd  besieged  the  town,  and  himself  had  been  the 
at  had  scaled  the  walls ;  do  you  think  David 
iresentlj  have  thrown  down  his  arms,  and  have 
d  aU  those  that  assisted  him  to  his  anointed 
'  I  believe  not.  What  reason  have  we  to  think 
roold  have  stuck  to  do  what  we  have  done, 
m  his  occasions  and  circumstances  so  required, 
his  assistance  to  the  Philistines,  who  were 
professed  enemies  of  his  country,  and  did  that 
'aol,  which  I  am  sure  wc  should  never  have 
nst  our  tyrant  ?  I  am  weary  of  mentioning 
and  ashamed  of  them.  You  say,  it  is  a  maxim 
^lish,  "  That  ene;i  ies  are  rather  to  he  spared 
:fs;"  and  that  therefore  "  ue  conceived  wc 
to  jpare  our  king's  life,  because  he  had  been 
."  Y'ou  impudent  liar,  what  mortal  ever 
whini<iy  before  you  invented  it?  But  wc 
p  it.  You  could  not  bring  in  that  thread- 
sih,  of  our  being  more  fierce  than  our  own 
t  hich  now  comes  in  the  fifth  time,  and  will  as 
»efore  we  come  to  the  end  of  your  book,)  with- 
jch  introduction.  We  are  not  so  much  more 
I  onr  own  mastiffs,  as  you  are  more  hungry 
dog  whatsoever,  who  return  so  greedily  to 
have  vomited  up  so  often.  Then  you  tell  us, 
i  commanded  the  Amalckite  to  be  put  to 
}  pretended  to  have  killed  Saul.  But  that 
leither  in  respect  to  the  fact,  nor  the  person, 
Enitv  with  what  we  are  discoursing:  of.  I  do 
ioderstaud  w  hat  cause  David  had  to  be  so 
n  that  man,  for  pretending  to  have  hastened 
death,  and  in  effect  to  have  put  liim  out  of 
when  be  was  dying ;  unless  it  wore  to  take 
1  the  Israelites  all  suspicion  of  his  own  hav- 


ing been  instrumental  in  it,  whom  they  might  look  upon 
as  one  that  had  revolted  to  the  Philistines,  and  was  part 
of  their  army.  Just  such  another  action  as  this  of  Da^ 
vid's  do  all  men  blame  in  Domitian,  who  put  to  death 
Epaphroditus,  because  he  had  helped  Nero  to  kill  him- 
self. After  all  this,  as  another  instance  of  your  impu- 
dence, you  call  him  not  only  the  "  anointed  of  the 
Lord,"  but  "  the  Lord's  Christ,"  who  a  little  before  you 
said  was  a  tyrant,  and  acted  by  the  impulse  of  some 
evil  spirit.  Such  mean  thoughts  you  have  of  that  reve- 
rend name,  that  you  are  not  ashamed  to  give  it  to  a 
tyrant,  whom  you  yourself  confess  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed with  the  devil.  Now  I  come  to  that  precedent, 
from  which  every  man  that  is  not  blind,  must  needs 
infer  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  superiour  to  that  of 
kingfs.  When  Solomon  was  dead,  the  people  assem- 
bled themselves  at  Sichem  to  make  Reboboam  king. 
Thither  himself  went,  as  one  that  stood  for  the  place, 
that  he  might  not  seem  to  claim  the  succession  as  his 
inheritance,  nor  the  same  right  over  a  freebom  people, 
that  every  man  has  over  his  father's  sheep  and  oxen. 
The  people  propose  conditions,  upon  which  they  were 
willing  to  admit  him  to  the  government  He  desires 
three  days'  time  to  advise ;  he  consults  with  the  old 
men ;  they  tell  him  no  such  thing,  as  that  he  had  an 
absolute  right  to  succeed,  but  persuade  him  to  comply 
with  the  people,  and  speak  them  fair,  it  being  in  their 
power  whether  be  should  reign  or  not  Then  he  ad- 
vises with  the  young  men  that  were  brought  up  with 
him ;  they,  as  if  Salmasius's  phrenzy  had  taken  them, 
thunder  this  right  of  kings  into  his  ears ;  persuade  him 
to  threaten  the  people  with  whips  and  scorpions :  and 
he  answered  the  people  as  they  advised  him.  When 
all  Israel  saw,  that  the  king  hearkened  not  to  them, 
then  they  openly  protest  the  right  of  the  people,  and 
their  own  liberty;  "  What  portion  have  we  in  David? 
To  thy  tents,  O  Israel !  now  look  to  thine  own  house, 
David."  When  tlie  king  sent  Adoram  to  them,  they 
stoned  him  with  stones,  and  perhaps  they  would  not  have 
stuck  to  have  served  the  king  himself  so,  but  he  made 
haste  and  got  out  of  the  way.  The  next  news  is  of  a  great 
army  raised  by  Reboboam,  to  reduce  the  Israelites  to 
their  allcjiiance.  God  forbids  him  to  proceed,  "  Go 
not  up,"  says  he,  "  to  war  against  your  brethren  the 
children  of  Israel ;  for  this  thing  is  of  me."  Now  con- 
sider, heretofore  the  people  had  desired  a  king;  God 
was  displeased  with  them  for  it,  but  yet  permitted  them 
to  make  a  king  according  to  that  right  that  all  nations 
have  to  appoint  their  own  governors.  Now  the  people 
reject  Rehoboam  from  ruling  them ;  and  this  God  not 
only  suffers  them  to  do,  but  forbids  Rehoboam  to 
make  war  against  them  for  it,  and  stops  him  in  his 
undertaking ;  and  teaches  him  withal,  that  those  that 
had  revolted  from  him  were  not  rebels  in  so  doing; 
but  that  he  ought  to  look  upon  them  as  brethren. 
Now  recollect  yourself:  you  say,  that  all  kings  are 
of  God,  and  that  therefore  the  people  ought  not  to 
resist  them,  be  they  never  such  tyrants.  I  answer 
you,  the  convention  of  the  people,  their  votes,  their 
acts,  are  likewise  of  God,  and  that  by  the  testimony 
of  God  himself  in  this  place  ;  and  consequently  ac- 
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cording  to  jour  argument,  by  tlie  authority  of  God 
himself,  princes  ou^ht  not  to  resist  the  people.  For 
as  certain  as  it  is,  that  kingfs  are  of  God,  and  what- 
ever argument  you  may  draw  from  thence  lo  enforce  a 
subjection  and  obedience  to  them :  so  certain  is  it,  that 
free  assemblies  of  the  body  of  the  people  are  of  God, 
and  that  naturally  affords  the  same  argument  for  their 
right  of  restraining  princes  from  going  beyond  their 
bounds,  and  rejecting  them  if  there  be  occasion ;  nor  is 
their  so  doing  a  justifiable  cause  of  war,  any  more  than 
the  people  of  Israel's  rejecting  Rehoboam  was.  You 
ask  why  the  people  did  not  revolt  from  Solomon.^ 
Who  but  you  would  ask  such  an  impertinent  question  ? 
You  see  they  did  revolt  from  a  tyrant,  and  were  neither 
punished  nor  blamed  for  it.  It  is  true,  Solomon  fell 
into  some  vices,  but  he  was  not  therefore  a  tyrant ;  he 
made  amends  for  his  vices  by  many  excellent  virtues, 
that  he  was  famous  for,  by  many  benefits  which  accrued 
to  the  nation  of  the  Jews  by  his  government.  But 
admit  that  he  had  been  a  tjTant :  many  times  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  nation  are  such  that  the  people  will 
not,  and  many  times  such  that  they  cannot,  depose  a 
tyrant  You  see  they  did  it  when  it  was  in  their 
power.  "  But,"  say  you,  "  Jeroboam's  act  was  ever 
had  in  detestation ;  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  unjust 
revolt  from  a  lawful  prince ;  he  and  his  successors  were 
accounted  rebels."  I  confess  we  find  his  revolt  from 
the  true  worship  of  God  often  found  fault  with  ;  but  I 
no  where  find  him  blamed  fur  revolting  from  Rehobo- 
am ;  and  his  successors  arc  frequently  spoken  of  as 
wicked  princes,  but  not  as  rebels.  **  Acting  contrary 
to  law  and  right,"  say  you,  "  cannot  introduce  or 
establish  a  right."  I  pray,  what  becomes  then  of  your 
right  of  kings  .^  Thus  do  you  perpetually  baffle  your- 
self. You  say,  "  Adulteries,  murders,  thefts  are  daily 
committed  with  impunity."  Are  you  not  aware,  that 
here  you  give  an  answer  to  your  own  question,  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  tyrants  do  so  often  escape  un- 
punished ?  You  say,  *'  Those  kings  were  rebels,  and 
yet  the  prophets  do  no  where  dissuade  the  people  from 
their  allegiance."  And  wbv  do  vou,  vou  rascally  false 
prophet,  endeavour  to  persuade  the  people  of  England 
not  to  yield  obedience  to  their  present  magistrates, 
though  in  your  opinion  they  are  rebels  ?  "  This  Eng- 
lish faction  of  robbers,"  say  you,  "  allege  for  them- 
selves, that  by  some  immediate  voice  from  Heaven,  they 
were  put  upon  their  bloody  enter])rise."  It  is  nuto- 
riouslv  evident,  that  vou  were  distracted  when  yon 
wrote  these  lines ;  for  as  you  have  put  the  words  toge- 
ther, they  are  neither  Latin,  nor  sense.  And  that  the 
English  pretend  to  any  such  warrant,  as  a  justification 
of  their  actions,  is  one  of  those  many  lies  and  fictitms, 
that  your  book  is  full  of.  But  I  proceed  to  urge  you 
with  examples.  Libna,  a  great  city,  revolted  from  Jo- 
ram,  because  he  had  for>aken  God :  it  was  the  king 
therefore  that  was  guilty,  not  the  city,  nor  is  the  city 
blamed  for  it.  lie  that  considers  the  reason  that  is 
given  why  that  city  rcjcctt-d  his  government,  must 
conclude,  that  the  Holy  Gliost  rather  ap|)roves  of  what 
they  did  than  condemns  them  for  it.  "  Tlu'se  kind  of 
revolts  are  no  iirecedenU,"  say  you.     But  why  were 


you  then  so  vain,  as  to  promise  in  the 
this  chapter,  that  yoa  would  argne  i 
whereas  all  the  examples  that  you  al 
negatives,  which  prove  nothing  ?  and 
examples  that  are  solid  and  positive,  3'< 
no  precedents.  Who  would  endure  sue 
guing?  You  challenged  us  at  precec 
duced  them ;  and  what  do  you  do  ?  y 
and  get  out  of  the  way.  I  proceed :  Je 
mand  of  a  prophet,  slew  a  king ;  nay, 
death  of  Ahaziah,  his  own  liege  prince, 
not  have  tyrants  put  to  death  by  their  o 
it  were  a  wicked  thing  so  to  do,  a  thing 
ample;  why  did  God  himself  commaj 
commanded  it,  it  was  a  lawful,  comm* 
praiseworthy  action.  It  was  not  there 
kill  a  tyrant,  because  God  commander 
commanded  it,  because,  antecedently  to 
it  was  a  justifiable  and  a  lawful  aetioi 
hoiada  the  high  priest  did  not  scruple  ti 
Hah,  and  kill  her,  though  she  had  been 
actual  possession  of  the  crown.  **  But." 
took  upon  her  the  government,  when  sh 
to  it."  And  did  not  you  .say  yourself,  hi 
"  that  Tiberius  assumed  the  sovereignt 
longed  not  at  all  lo  him  ?"  And  yet  you 
that,  according  to  our  Saviour's  doctrin 
yield  obedience  to  such  tyrants  as  he  w 
most  ridiculous  thing  to  imagine,  that 
gets  in  by  usurpation,  may  lawfully  be 
one  that  rules  tyrannically  may  not.  " 
**  Athaliah  could  not  possibly  reign  ac< 
law  of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  *  Thou  shal 
a  king,*  says  God  Almighty;  he  does  i 
shalt  set  over  thee  a  queen."  If  this  a 
any  weight,  I  may  as  well  say,  the  c<mi 
was,  that  the  people  should  set  over  then 
not  a  tyrant.  So  that  I  am  even  with  v 
was  a  slothful,  idolatrous  prince,  and  wa 
not  by  a  few  conspirators ;  but  rather,  it 
by  the  nobility,  and  bv  the  body  of  thi 

•  •  •  • 

he  fled  from  Jerusalem,  had  none  to  .< 
and  they  pursued  him  to  Lachish :  the 
ajrainst  him,  savs  the  history,  because  ht 
God  :  and  we  do  not  find  that  .\zarias 
secuted  those  that  had  cut  off  his  falhc 
a  great  many  frivolous  passages  out  of 
prove  that  the  kings  of  the  Jev\s  wen 
the  Sanhedrim.  Vou  do  not  consider  Z 
words,  Jer.  xxxviii.  ''  The  king  i>  no 
do  any  lliiui;  against  yon.''  So  iljat 
j)rin«.e's  own  style.  Thus  he  confesstd 
riour  to  tiie  great  council  of  the  realm 
say  vou,  **  he  meant,  that  he  durst  n 
any  thing  fi»r  fear  of  .sedition."  But  v 
perhaps  signilV,  whose  most  positive 
ihinii  is  not  worth  a  louse  ?  For  nothinj; 
he  more  fickle  an«I  inconsistent  than  y 
oft  you  ha\e  appeared  in  this  discoun 
witli  yourself;  unsaying  with  one  brc 
have  .said  with  another  ?     Here,  again,  i 
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fmrns  betwixt  KiDf^  Charles,  and  some  of  the  &^oo<l 
Uig«of  Judih.    You  speak  contemptibly  of  David,  as 
if  W  were  not  worthy  to  come  in  competition  with  him. 
*^C«nderDtTid,"  say  you,  **  an  adulterer,  a  murderer; 
Kmf;  Chadn  was  guilty  of  no  such  crimes.     Solomon 
kii  SOB,  who  was  accounted  wise,"  Sec.  Who  can  with 
fttience  bear  this  filthy,  rascally  fool,  speak  so  irrevor- 
adj  of  persons  eminent  both  in  greatness  and  piety  ? 
Due  Tott  compare  King-  David  with  Kin^  Charles ;  a 
■Ht  rrligious  king  and  prophet,  with  a  superstitious 
fnKe,and  who  was  but  a  novice  in  the  christian  reli- 
pm;  a  most  prudent  wise  prince  with  a  weak  one;  a 
fiEast  prince  with  a  cowardly  one ;  finally,  a  most 
jot  prince  with  a  most  unjust  one?     Have  you  the 
iipsdence  to  commend  his  chastity  and  sobriety,  who 
kkaowo  to  have  committed  all  manner  of  lewdness  in 
enpaojwidi  his  confident  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ? 
It  «cfe  to  no  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  private  actions 
if  bis  lile,  who  publicly  at  plays  would  embrace  and 
kill  tbe  ladies  lasciviously,  and  handle  virgins'  and 
Mtmu' breasts,  not  to  mention  the  rest.    I  advise  you 
Acfffore,  Tou  counterfeit  Plutarch,  to  abstain  from 
■cb  like  parallels,  lest  I  be  forced  to  publish  those 
iiiffscooceraiog  King  Charles,  which  I  am  willing 
li  conceal.   Hitherto  we  have  entertained  ourselves 
wb  what  die  people  of  the  Jews  have  acted  or  at- 
feapted  against  tyrants,  and  by  what  right  they  did  it 
■  ibow  times,  when  God  himself  did  iuimediately,  as 
B were,  bj  his  voice  from  heai'en  govern  their  com- 
SMveaitb.    The  ages  that  succeeded,  do  not  aflbrd  us 
■r  aotbority,  as  from  themselves,  but  confirm  us  in 
•vapinion  by  their  imitating  the  actions  of  their  fore- 
Mwi.  For  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  uhcn  God 
W  M  gfive  any  new  command  conceniiug  the  crown, 
Awfii  tbe  royal  line  was  not  extinct,  we  find  the 
|wpk  return  to  the  old  mosaical  form  of  government 
■pia.  They  were  one  while  tributaries  to  Antiochus, 
™f  ofSrria;  yet  when  he  enjoined  them  things  that 
•*R  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  they  resisted  him, 
■»  fcis  deputies,  under  the  conduct  of  their  priests,  the 
■*tt>Uje»,  and  by  force  regained  their  former  liberty, 
^^f  that,  whoever  was  accounted  most  worthy  of  it, 
■■  tie  principality  conferred  upon  him.     Till  at  last, 
•'i»fanu>  the  son  of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Judah,  tlie 
^ftcabee,  having  spoiled    Davids   sepulchre,  enter- 
ed fnrtign  soldiers,  and  began  to  invest  the  priest- 
*Md  with  a  kind  of  regal  power.     After  wliose  time 
*i  »n  Ari>tobulus  was  the  first  that   assumed   the 
•Rwd;  be  was  a  tyrant  indeed,  and   yet  the  people 
whI  not  against  him,  which  is  no  great  woiulcr,  for 
m  reijrned  but  one  vear.     And  he  himself  beiii<r  ovcr- 
Men  wiih  a  grievous  disease,  and  repenting  of  his 
•WD  cruelly  and  wickedness,  desired  nothing  more  than 
ti  die.  and  had  his  wish.     IJis  brother  Alexander  suc- 
eeeded  him ;  "  and  against  him,*'  you  say,  *'  the  people 
fliaed  do  insurrection,  though  he  were  a  tyrant  too." 
Asd  this  lie  might  have  gone  down  with  us,  if  Jose- 
pbosV  bistury  had  not  been  extant.     We  should  thru 
hare  had  no  nieniory  of  those  times,  hut  what  your  .Jo- 
■ppQa  would  afford  us,  out  of  whom  you  tninscrihr  ii 

few  ft»n«eli«»s  and  useless  apophthegms  of  the  PJjuri- 
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sees.  The  history  is  thus:  Alexander  administered 
the  public  affairs  ill,  both  in  war  and  peace;  and 
though  he  kept  in  pay  great  numbers  of  Pisidians  and 
Cilicians,  yet  could  he  not  protect  himself  from  the 
rage  of  the  people:  but  whilst  he  was  >acrificing  tliey 
fell  upon  him,  and  had  almost  smothered  him  with 
boughs  of  palm  trees  and  citron  trees.  Aftenvard  the 
whole  nation  made  war  u])on  him  six  years,  during 
which  time,  when  many  thousands  of  the  Jews  had 
been  slain,  and  he  himself  being  at  length  desirous  of 
peace,  demauded  of  them,  what  they  would  have  him 
to  do  to  satisfy  them ;  they  told  him  nothing  could  do 
that  but  his  blood,  nay,  that  they  should  hardly  pardon 
him  after  his  death.  This  history  you  perceived  was 
not  for  your  pur|>ose,  and  so  you  put  it  off  with  a  few 
Pharisaical  sentences ;  when  it  had  been  much  better, 
either  to  have  let  it  quite  alone,  or  to  have  given  a  true 
relation  of  it :  but  you  trust  to  lies  more  than  to  the 
truth  of  your  cause.  Even  those  eight  hundred  Pha- 
risees, whom  he  commanded  to  be  crucified,  were  of 
their  number  that  had  taken  up  arms  against  him.  And 
they  with  the  rest  of  the  people  had  solemnly  protested, 
that  if  they  could  subdue  the  king's  forces,  and  get  his 
person  into  their  power,  they  would  put  him  to  death. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  wife  Alexandra  took 
the  government  upon  her,  as  Athaliah  had  formerly 
done,  not  according  to  law,  (for  you  have  confessed, 
tliat  the  laws  of  the  Jews  admitted  not  a  female  to  wear 
the  crown,)  but  she  got  it  partly  by  force,  for  she  main- 
tained an  army  of  foreigners ;  and  partly  by  favour, 
for  she  had  brought  over  the  Pharisees  to  her  interest, 
which  sort  of  men  were  of  the  greatest  authority  with 
the  people.  Them  she  had  made  her  own,  by  putting 
the  power  into  their  hands,  and  retaining  to  herself 
only  the  name.  Just  as  the  Scotch  prcsbyterians  lately 
allowed  Charles  the  name  of  king,  bu^  uyon  condition, 
that  he  would  let  them  he  king  in  eflVct.  Al'U'.r  thr 
death  of  Alexandra,  IJyrcanusand  Aristohulus,  her  sons, 
contended  for  the  sovereignty;  Aristohulus  \vas  i;;oh: 
industrious,  and  having  a  greater  party,  forced  his 
elder  brother  out  of  the  kingdom.  A  while  alter,  wht  n 
Ponipey  passed  through  Syria,  in  his  return  from  llic 
Mithridatic  war;  the  Jews,  snjiposing  tlii-y  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  regaining  their  liberty,  by  roferriii^*- 
tlieir  cause  to  him,  dispatch  an  eniha.ssy  to  him  in  their 
own  names;  they  renounce  both  the  brotbers ;  coni])Iain 
that  they  had  enslaved  them.  Ponipey  deposed  AristtJ- 
bulus,  leaves  the  priesthood,  and  such  a  principality  as 
the  laws  allowed,  to  llvrcanus  the  elder.  From  that 
time  forward  be  was  called  high  priest,  and  Ethnarcha. 
After  these  times  in  the  reign  of  Arcbelaus,  the  son  of 
Herod,  tbe  Jews  sent  fifty  anibassador.s  to  Augustus 
Cii's;ir;  accused  Ilerod  that  was  dea«l,  an<l  Archelaus 
his  son,  that  then  reigut  il  ;  they  deposed  him  as  uukIi 
as  in  them  lay,  and  petitioned  the  oniperor,  that  the 
jjcople  of  the  Jews  might  be  j^overned  without  a  king. 
(Vsar  was  moved  at  their  entreaty, and  did  not  appoint  a 
king  o\er  them,  but  a  governor,  whom  they  called  an 
etbnarch.  When  that  governor  had  presided  ten  years 
over  .ludea.  the  people  sent  andia-ssadors  again  to 
Home,   and   accused   him   of   tvrannv.     O.esar  heaid 
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tliCDi  graeiouslj ;  sent  for  the  goremor,  coiidcmnecl 
him  to  perpetual  exile,  and  banished  him  to  Vienna. 
Answer  me,  now,  that  people  that  accused  their  own 
princes,  that  desired  their  condemnation,  that  desired 
their  punishment,  would  not  they  themselves  rather,  if 
it  had  been  in  their  power,  and  that  they  mig'ht  have 
had  their  choice ;  would  not  they,  I  say,  rather  have 
put  them  to  death  themselves;  you  do  not  deny,  but 
that  the  people  and  the  nobles  often  took  up  arms 
ag'ainst  the  Roman  deputies,  when  by  their  avarice,  or 
their  cruelty,  their  government  was  burdensome  and 
oppressive.  But  you  give  a  ridiculous  reason  for  this, 
as  all  the  rest  of  yours  are.  You  say,  "  they  were  not 
yet  accustomed  to  the  yoke  ;"  very  like  they  were  not, 
under  Alexander,  Herod,  and  his  son.  "  But,*'  say 
you,  "  they  would  not  raise  war  against  Caius  Ccesar, 
nor  Petronius."  I  confess  they  did  not,  and  they  did 
very  prudently  in  abstaining,  for  they  were  not  able. 
Will  you  hear  their  own  words,  on  that  occasion? 
"  We  will  not  make  war,"  say  they,  "  because  we  can- 
not." That  thin^",  which  thev  themselves  acknow- 
ledge  they  refrained  from  for  want  of  ability,  you,  false 
hypocrite,  pretend  they  refrained  from  out  of  religion. 
Then  with  a  great  deal  of  toil  you  do  just  nothing  at 
all;  for  you  endeavour  to  prove  out  of  the  fathers, 
(though  you  had  done  it  as  superficially  before,)  that 
kings  are  to  be  prayed  for.  That  good  kings  are  to  be 
prayed  for,  no  man  denies ;  nay,  and  bad  ones  too,  as 
long  as  there  arc  any  hopes  of  them :  so  we  ought  to 
]iray  for  highwa^'men,  and  for  our  enemies.  But 
how  ?  not  that  they  may  plunder,  spoil,  and  murder 
us;  but  that  they  may  repent.  We  pray  both  for 
thieves  and  enemies ;  and  yet  who  ever  dreamt,  but 
that  it  was  lawful  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against 
one,  and  to  fight  against  the  other  P  I  value  not  the 
Egyptian  liturgy  that  you  quote ;  but  the  priest  that 
you  mention,  who  prayed  that  Commodus  might  suc- 
ceed his  father  in  tlie  empire,  did  not  pray  for  any 
thing  in  my  opinion,  but  imprecated  all  the  mischiefs 
imaginable  to  the  Roman  state.  You  say,  "  that  we 
have  broken  our  faith,  which  we  engaged  more  than 
once,  in  solemn  assemblies,  to  preserve  the  autliority 
and  majesty  of  the  king."  But  because  hereafkcr  you 
are  more  large  upon  that  subject,  I  shall  pass  it  by  in 
this  place ;  and  talk  with  you  when  you  come  to  it 
again.  You  return  then  to  the  fathers ;  conceniing 
whom  take  this  in  short.  Whatever  they  say,  which 
is  not  warranted  b}'  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  by  good  reason,  shall  be  of  no  more  regard 
with  me,  than  if  any  other  onlinary  man  had  said  it. 
The  first  that  you  quote  is  Tertullian,  who  is  no  orllio- 
dox  writer,  notorious  for  many  errours ;  whose  autho- 
rity, if  he  were  of  your  o))iiiion,  would  stand  you  in  no 
stead.  But  what  says  he  ?  He  condemns  tumults 
and  rebellions.  So  do  we.  But  in  saying  so,  we  do 
not  mean  to  destroy  all  the  people's  rights  and  privi- 
leges, all  the  authority  of  senates,  the  ])o\ver  of  all 
magistrates,  the  king  only  excepted.  The  fathers  de- 
claim against  sediticms  rashly  raised  by  the  giddy  heat 
of  the  multitude  ;  they  speak  not  of  the  inferiour  ma- 
gistrates, of  senates,  of  parliaments  encouraging  the 


people  to  a  lawful  opposing  of  a  tyrant.  Hence  hw 
brose,  whom  you  quote ;  *'  Not  to  resist,"  says  he,  **  bM 
to  weep  and  to  sigh,  these  are  the  bulwarks  of  tk 
priesthood ;  what  one  is  there  of  our  little  nuBibcr, 
who  dare  say  to  the  emperor,  I  do  not  like  your  IswiF 
This  is  not  allowed  the  priests,  and  shall  laymen  jk^ 
tend  to  it  ?"  It  is  evident  of  what  sort  of  persons  k 
speaks,  viz.  of  the  priests,  and  such  of  the  people  m 
are  private  onen,  not  of  the  magistrates.  You  see  hf 
how  weak  and  preposterous  a  reason  he  lighted  a  tofcb 
as  it  were  to  the  dissensions,  that  were  afterwards  Is 
arise  betwixt  the  laity  and  the  clergy  concerning  tnm 
civil  or  temporal  laws.  But  because  you  think  JM 
pressed  hardest  upon  us  with  the  examples  of  the  |ii^ 
mitive  Christians ;  who  though  they  were  harasKd  ■ 
much  as  a  people  could  be,  yet,  you  say, "  they  never 
took  up  arms  against  the  emperor : "  I  will  make  h  s^ 
pear,  in  the  first  place,  that  for  the  most  part  they  ootll 
not:  secondly,  that  whenever  they  could,  they  dil; 
and  thirdly,  that  whether  they  did  or  did  not,  tWf 
were  such  a  sort  of  people,  as  that  their  example  i^ 
serves  to  have  little  sway  with  us.  First  therefett, 
man  can  be  ignorant  of  this,  that  when  the 
wealth  of  Rome  expired,  the  whole  and 
power  in  the  empire  was  settled  in  the  emperor; 
all  the  soldiers  were  under  his  pay;  insomoch  thili 
the  whole  body  of  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,! 
all  the  common  people,  had  endeavoured  to 
change,  they  might  have  made  way  for  a 
themselves,  but  could  not  in  any  probability 
their  lost  liberty  :  for  the  empire  would  still  have  i 
tinned,  though  they  might  perhaps  have  been  toJ 
as  to  have  killed  the  emperor.  This  being  so, 
could  the  Christians  do  ?  It  is  true,  there  were  a  | 
many  of  them ;  but  they  were  dispersed,  they  weiej 
rally  persons  of  mean  quality,  and  but  of  small  ii 
in  the  world.  How  many  of  them  would  one 
have  been  able  to  keep  in  awe  ?  Could  so  ii 
able  a  body  of  men  as  they  were  in  those  daji( 
expect  to  accomplish  an  enterprise  that  many 
generals,  and  whole  armies  of  tried  soldienslnil 
their  lives  in  attempting.^  When  about  300yeani 
our  Saviour^s  nativity,  which  was  near  upon  SO 
before  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great,  wbei 
clesian  was  emperor,  there  was  but  one  Christian] 
in  the  whole  Roman  empire;  which  legioD,  ftrl 
other  rca<%on  than  because  it  consisted  of  cbristiam^^ 
slain  by  the  rest  of  the  army  at  a  town  in  Frucii 
ed  Octodurum.  **  The  Christians,"  say  yon, "( 
not  with  Cassius,  with  Albinus,  with  Niger;"  siii 
Tertullian  think  they  merited  by  not  being 
lose  their  lives  in  the  quarrels  of  infidels?  Itisi 
therefore,  that  the  Christians  could  not  free 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  emperois ;  and  k  < 
be  no  ways  advantageous  to  their  interest  to  coi 
with  infidels,  as  long  as  heathen  emperors  ifl^ 
But  that  afterwards  the  Christians  made  war  npi 
rants,  and  defended  themselves  bv  force  of  aimi ' 
there  was  occasion,  and  many  times  revesfed 
tyrants  their  enormities,  I  am  now  about  to  mil 
pear.     In  the  first  place,  Constantine,  bein^  a 
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1,  auuie  war  upon  Licinius,  and  cut  him  oflf,  who 

•  bis  partner  in  the  soyereign  power,  because  he 
ested  the  eastern  Christians ;  bj  which  act  of  his  he 
ared  tbos  mach  at  least,  that  one  magistrate  might 
ish  another :  for  he  for  his  subjects'  sake  punished 
nios,  who  to  all  intents  was  as  absolute  in  the  em- 

as  himself,  and  did  not  leave  the  vengeance  to 
alone:  licinius  might  have  done  the  same  to 
Stan  tine,  if  there  had  been  the  like  occasion.  So 
,  if  the  matter  be  not  wholly  reserved  to  God's 
tribnnal,  but  that  men  have  something  to  do  in 
nse,  whjr  did  not  the  parliament  of  England  stand 
le  same  relation  to  King  Charles,  that  Constantine 
lo  licinias  ?  The  soldiers  made  Constantine  what 
ras:  bat  mu  laws  have  made  our  parliaments  equal, 
,  soperiour,  to  our  kings.  The  inhabitants  of  Con- 
tinople  resisted  Constantius  an  Arian  emperor,  by 
s  of  arms,  as  long  as  thej  were  able ;  they  opposed 
Bogvnes  whom  he  had  sent  with  a  military  power 
^ose  Paul  an  orthodox  bishop ;  the  house  whither 
ad  betaken  himself  for  security  they  fired  about  bis 
,and  at  last  killed  him  right  out.  Constans  threat- 
1  to  make  war  upon  his  brother  Constantius,  unless 
rould  restore  Paul  and  Athanasius  to  their  bishop- 
You  see  those  holy  fathers,  when  their  bishoprics 
i  in  danger,  were  not  ashamed  to  stir  up  their 
De^  own  brother  to  make  war  upon  him.  Not  long 
Vtbe  christian  soldiers,  who  then  made  whom  the}' 
id  emperors,  put  to  death  Constans  the  son  of  Con- 
inos,  because  he  behaved  himself  dissolutely  and 
lily  in  the  government,  and  translated  the  empire 
agnendus.  Nay,  those  very  persons  that  saluted 
in  by  the  name  of  emperor,  against  Constantius's 
wbo  was  actually  in  possession  of  the  empire,  (for 
in  was  not  then  an  apostate,  but  a  virtuous  and 
nt  person,)  are  they  not  amongst  the  number  of 

•  primitive  Christians,  whose  example  you  propose 
►  for  our  imitation  ?  Which  action  of  theirs,  when 
(tantius  by  his  letters  to  the  people  very  sharply 
earnestly  forbad,  (which  letters  were  openly  read 
lem,)  they  all  cried  out  unanimously,  that  them- 
»  bad  but  done  what  the  provincial  magistrates, 
irmy,  and  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth  had 
eed.  The  same  persons  declared  war  against 
itantius,  and  contributed  as  much  as  in  them  lay, 
epfive  him  both  of  his  government  and  his  life, 
r  did  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  behave  themselves, 

'  were  none  of  the  worst  sort  of  Christians  ?  I  will 
rant  you  they  prayed  for  Julian,  after  he  became 
ipostate,  whom  they  used  to  rail  at  in  his  own  pre- 
se,  and  scoffing  at  his  long  beard  bid  him  make 
sof  it:  upon  the  news  of  whose  death  they  offered 
lie  thanksgivings,  made  feasts,  and  gave  other 
lie  demonstrations  of  joy.  Do  you  think  they  used, 
9  be  was  alive,  to  pray  for  the  continuance  of  his 
and  health  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  reported,  that  a  chris- 
I  soldier,  in  his  own  army,  was  the  author  of  his 
ihf  Sozumen,  a  writer  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
tnoC  deny  it,  but  commends  him  that  did  it,  if  the 
.  weie  so.  **  For  it  is  no  wonder,"  says  he,  "  that 
e  of  bis  own  soldiers  might  think  within  himself, 


that  not  only  the  Greeks,  but  all  mankind  hitherto  had 
agreed,  that  it  was  a  commendable  action  to  kill  a  ty- 
rant ;  and  that  they  deserve  all  men's  praise,  who  are 
willing  to  die  themselves  to  procure  the  liberty  of  all 
others :  so  that  that  soldier  ought  not  rashly  to  be  con- 
demned, who  in  the  cause  of  God  and  of  religion,  was 
so  zealous  and  valiant."  These  are  the  words  of  So- 
zomen,  a  good  and  religious  man  of  that  age.  By 
which  we  may  easily  apprehend  what  the  general 
opinion  of  pious  men  in  those  days  was  upon  this  point. 
Ambrose  himself  being  commanded  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian  the  younger,  to  depart  from  Milan,  refused 
to  obey  him,  but  defended  himself  and  the  palace  by 
force  of  arms  against  the  emperor*s  officers,  and  took 
upon  him,  contrary  to  bis  own  doctrine,  to  resist  the 
higher  powers.  There  was  a  great  sedition  raised  at 
Constantinople  against  the  emperor  Arcadius,  more 
than  once,  by  reason  of  Chrysostom*s  exile.  Hitherto 
I  have  shewn  how  the  primitive  Christians  behaved 
themselves  towards  tyrants ;  how  not  only  the  chris- 
tian soldiers,  and  the  people,  but  the  fathers  of  the 
church  themselves,  have  both  made  war  upon  them, 
and  opposed  them  with  force,  and  all  this  before  St. 
Austin's  time:  for  you  yourself  are  pleased  to  go  down 
no  lower;  and  therefore  I  make  no  mention  of  Valen- 
tinian the  son  of  Placidia,  who  was  slain  by  Maximus 
a  senator,  for  committing  adultery  with  his  wife;  nor 
do  I  mention  Avitus  the  emperor,  whom,  because  he 
disbanded  the  soldiers,  and  betook  himself  wholly  to  a 
luxurious  life,  the  Roman  senate  immediately  deposed ; 
because  these  things  came  to  pass  some  years  after  St. 
Austin's  death.  But  all  this  I  give  you  :  suppose  I  had 
not  mentioned  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians ; 
suppose  they  never  bad  stirred  in  opposition  to  tyrants; 
suppose  they  had  accounted  it  unlawful  so  to  do ;  I 
will  make  it  appear,  that  they  were  not  such  persons, 
as  that  we  ought  to  rely  upon  their  authority,  or  can 
safely  follow  their  example.  Long  before  Constantine's 
time  the  generality  of  Christians  had  lost  much  of  the 
primitive  sanctity  and  integrity  both  of  their  doctrine 
and  manners.  Afterwards,  when  he  had  vastly  enriched 
the  church,  they  began  to  fall  in  love  with  honour  and 
civil  power,  and  then  the  christian  religion  went  to 
wreck.  First  luxury  and  sloth,  and  then  a  great  drove 
of  heresies  and  immoralities,  broke  loose  among  them  ; 
and  these  betfot  envy,  hatred,  and  discord,  which 
abounded  evcrv  where.  At  last,  they  that  were  linked 
together  into  one  brotherhood  by  that  holy  band  of  re- 
ligion, were  as  much  at  variance  and  strife  among 
themselves  as  the  most  bitter  enemies  in  the  world 
could  be.  No  reverence  for,  no  consideration  of,  their 
duty  was  left  among  them  :  the  soldiers  and  com- 
manders of  the  army,  as  oft  as  they  pleased  themselves, 
created  new  emperors,  and  sometimes  killed  good  ones 
as  well  as  had.  I  need  not  mention  such  as  Verannio, 
Maximus,  Eui^enius,  whom  the  soldiers  all  of  a  sudden 
advanced  and  made  them  emperors;  nor  Gratian,  an 
excellent  prince;  nor  Valentinian  the  younger,  who 
was  none  of  the  worst,  and  yet  were  put  to  death  by 
them.  It  is  true,  these  things  were  acted  by  the  sol- 
diers, and  soldiers  in  the  field ;  but  those  soldiers  were 
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cliristiaDs,  and  lived  in  that  ag'e  which  you  call  evan- 
gelical, and  whose  example  you  propose  to  us  for  our 
imitation.  Now  you  shall  hear  how  the  clergy  managed 
themselves :  pastors  and  bishops,  and  sometimes  those 
very  fathers  whom  we  admire  and  extol  to  so  high  a 
degree,  every  one  of  whom  was  a  leader  of  their  several 
flocks;  those  \cry  men,  I  say,  fought  for  their  bishop- 
rics, as  tyrants  did   for  their  sovereignty ;  sometimes 
throughout  the  city,  somelimes  in  the  vary  churches, 
sometijues  at  the  altar,  clergymen  and  laymen  fought 
])roniiscuously ;   they   slow   one    another,   and    great 
slauffhtcrs  were  made  on  both  sides.     Vou  may  remem- 
bor  Damasus  and  Urcisinus,  who  were  contem])oraries 
with  Ambrose.      It  would  be  too  long  t(»  relate  the  tu- 
multuary insurrections  of  the  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  especially  those  under 
the  C(Uiduct  and  management  of  Cyrillus,  whom  you 
extol  as  a  preacher  up  of  obedience  ;  when  the  monks 
in  that  fight,  within  the  city,  iiad  almost  slain  Orestes, 
Theodosius's  deputy.      Now  who  can  sufHciently  won- 
der at  your  impudence,  or  carelessness  and  neglect.^ 
"  Till  St.  Austin's  time,  say  you,  and  lower  down  than 
the  age  that  he  lived  in,  there  is  not  any  mention  ex- 
tant in   history,  of  any  private  person,  of  any  com- 
mander, or  of  any  number  of  conspirators,  that  have 
put  their  prince  to  de  ith,  or  taken  up  arms  against 
him."     I  have  named  to  you,  out  of  known  and  ap- 
proved histories,  both  private  persons  and  magistrates, 
that  with  their  own  hands  have  slain  not  only  bad  but 
very  gooil  princes  :  whole  armies  of  Christians,  many 
bishops  among  them,  that  have  fought  against  their 
own  emperors.     You  produce  some  of  the  fathers,  that 
with  a  great  floiirisli  of  wonls,  persuade  or  boast  of 
obedience  to  princes  :  and  1,  on  the  other  side,  produce 
both  those  same  fathers,  and  others  besides  them,  that 
by  their  actions  have  declined  obedience  to  iheir  princes, 
t'ven  in  lawful  things;  have  defciidrd  themselves  with 
a  military  force  airainst  thoni ;  others  that  have  o])posed 
forcibly,  and  wounded  their  deputies ;  and  others  that, 
being  competitors  for  bishoprics,  have  maintained  civil 
wars  against  one  another :    as  it   it   wvrc  lawful  for 
Christians  to  wage  war  with  Christians  for  a  bishopric, 
and    citizens   with    citizens ;    but    unlau  ful   to    fiixhl 
asfainst  a  tvrant,  in  defence  <>f  our  libertv,  of  our  wives 
and  children,  and  of  our  lives  themselves.     \V|io  would 
own  such  fathers  as  these  .'      Vou   produce  St.  Austin, 
who,  you  say,  asserts,  that  *'  the  power  of  a  master  over 
his  servants,  and  a  prince  over  his  subjects,  is  one  and 
the  same  thinGf."      But  1  answer ;  if  St.  Austin  a>serl 
any  such  thin"*,  he  asserts  what  neither  our  Savi(»ur. 
nor  any  of  his  aj>ostles  ever  asserted ;  though  tor  thv^ 
ronfinnation  of  tliat  assertion,  than  which  notliing  can 
be  more   false,  he  pnteiuls  to  rely  wholly  U])on  their 
authority.      The  three  or  four  list  pages  of  this  fourth 
chapter,  are  stutled  uiili  nitre  lies,  or  tilings  eanle^sly 
an<l  loosely  put  together,  that  are  little  to  the  jiurpose: 
and  that   every  one  that  n  ads  them,  will  discover  bv 
what  has  been  said  already.     For  wh;it  concerns  the 
pojie,  aiji^ainst  whom  you  disclaim  >o  loudly,  I  am  con- 
tent vou  should  \ya\\\  at  him.  till  vou  are  lioarsr.      But 


whereas  you  endeavour  to  persuade  the  ignorant,  t 
**  all  that  called  themselves  Christiaiis,  yielded  ao  em 
obedience  to  princes,  whether  good  or  bad,  till  i 
papal  power  grew  to  that  height,  that  it  was  acknc 
Icdged  superiour  to  that  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
he  took  upon  him  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  alle 
ance :"  I  have  sufficiently  proved  by  many  exaap 
before  and  since  the  age  that  St.  Augustine  lived 
that  notliing  can  be  more  false.  Neither  does  tl 
seem  to  have  much  more  truth  in  it,  which  you  sav 
the  last  ])lace ;  viz.  that  pope  Zachary  absolved  i 
Frenchmen  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  kii 
For  Francis  Hottoman,  who  was  both  a  Frcnchn 
and  a  lawyer,  and  a  very  learned  man,  in  the  K 
chapter  of  his  Francogallia,  denies  that  cither  CI 
peric  was  deposed,  or  the  kingdom  translated  to  Pep 
by  the  pope's  authority ;  aud  he  proves  out  of  very  i 
cient  chronicles  of  that  nation,  that  the  whole  affair  « 
transacted  in  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  accoi 
ing  to  the  original  constitution  of  that  govemmc] 
Which  being  once  done,  the  French  histories,  and  po 
Zachary  himself,  deny  that  there  was  any  necessity 
absolving  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  For  i 
only  Hottoman,  but  Guiccard,  a  very  eminent  historic 
of  that  nation,  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  records 
the  kingxlom  of  France  testify,  that  the  subjects  of  th 
nation  upon  the  first  institution  of  kingship  among 
them,  reserved  a  power  to  themselves,  both  of  cboosi 
their  princes,  and  of  deposing  them  again,  if  tk 
thought  fit :  and  that  the  oath  of  allegiance,  vUc 
they  took,  was  upon  this  express  condition;  to  «i 
that  the  king  should  likewise  perfonu  what  at  ki 
coronation  he  swore  to  do.  So  that  if  kings,  Ir 
misgoverning  the  people  committed  to  their  chaqp 
first  broke  their  own  oath  to  their  subjects,  tkr 
needs  no  pope  to  dispense  with  the  people's  oatk 
the  kings  themselves  by  their  own  perfidiousnessbn 
ing  al)M»lved  their  subjects.  And  finally,  poj>e  Ztchar 
himself,  in  a  letter  of  his  to  the  French,  whie 
vou  v(»ur>elf  quote,  renounces,  and  ascribes  to  ik 
people  that  authority,  which  you  say  he  assumes  1 
himself:  f(»r,  if  a  prince  be  accountable  to  the  peopll 
being  hrholden  to  them  for  his  royally  ;  if  the  peopll 
since  they  make  kings,  ha\e  the  same  right  to  dcp«i 
them,  as  the  very  words  of  that  pope  are;  it  i$  « 
likely  that  the  Frenchmen  would  by  any  oath  dfpil 
in  the  \v\\<  from  that  ancient  right,  or  ever  tie  up  tki 
own  liaiids,  so  as  not  to  have  the  same  ri'jfht  tint  thu 
ancestors  always  had,  to  ilej>ose  bad  j»rince>.  as  wo 
as  t(»  honour  and  obev  ijood  ones;  nor  is  it  likelr  thi 
lliev  tlion<rht  theinselvo  oMiged  to  vield  tiiat  obedu'BC 
to  tyrants.  \^liieh  lliev  swore  to  vi«;ld  «nilv  to  cw 
priiKCs.  A  pt<>j>le  obliged  to  obedience  by  sucb  ii 
oath  is  di<eharg«'d  of  that  obligation,  u  hen  a  lawfii 
piiiKc  i.eecnus  a  tyrant,  or  gives  himself  ovir  to  sJod 
and  v<iluptuousni  ss;  the  rule  of  justice,  the  ^erv  ln 
of  nature,  disj)enses  with  sueli  a  people's  allegiance.  & 
that  even  by  t!ie  p«»pe's  own  opinion,  the  pvoplf  wff 
uniler  no  obligation  to  yield  (dudienee  l«»  ChilprtK 
and  conseijnently  had  no  nctd  (da  dispensation 
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uH  I  am  of  opiuion,  Salinasius,  and  always 
t  the  law  of  God  does  exactly  ao^rce  with  the 
lature ;  so  that  haviug  shewn  what  the  law  of 
with  respect  to  princes,  and  what  the  practice 
I  of  the  people  of  God,  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
have  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  dis- 
nade  appear  what  is  most  agreeable  to  the  law 
e  :  yet  because  you  pretend  "  to  confute  us 
verfully  by  the  law  of  nature,"  I  will  be  con- 
dmit  tiiat  to  be  necessary,  which  before  I  had 
would  be  superfluous ;  that  in  this  chapter  I 
lonstrate,  that  nothing"  is  more  suitable  to  the 
ature,  than  that  punishment  be  inflicted  upon 

Which  if  I  do  not  evince,  I  will  then  agree 
J,  that  likewise  by  the  law  of  God  they  are 
I  do  not  purpose  to  frame  a  long  discourse 
r  in  general,  and  the  original  of  civil  societies ; 
ument  has  been  largely  handled  by  many 
neii,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  But  I  shall  en- 
Lo  be  as  short  as  may  be ;  and  my  design  is 
ich  to  confute  you,  (who  would  willingly  have 
is  pains,)  as  to  shew  that  you  confute  your- 

drstroy  your  own  positions.  I  will  beg^n 
:  first  position,  which  you  lay  down  as  a  fun- 
t,  and  that  shall  be  the  groundwork  of  my  en- 
^'ourse.  "  The  law  of  nature,"  say  you,  "  is 
»le  imprinted  on  all  men\s  minds,  to  regard 

of  all  mankind,  considering  men  as  united 
iD  societies.  But  this  innate  principle  cannot 
bat  common  good,  unless,  as  there  are  people 
t  be  governed,  so  that  very  principle  ascertain 
:1  y-oieni  them."  To  wit,  lest  the  stronger  op- 
:•'  weaker,  and  those  persons,  who  for  tlieir 
afety  and  protection  have  united  themselves 
.  should  be  disunited  and  divide(i  by  injury 
•nee,  and  reduced  to  a  bestial  savage  life  again. 
jpp<ise  is  what  you  mean.  "  Out  of  the  num- 
ose  that  united  into  one  body,"  you  say,  "  there 
ds  have  been  some  chosen,  who  excelled  the  rest 
ni  and  valour;  that  they,  either  by  force  or  by 
-jn,  mi£rht  restrain  those  that  were  refractory, 
:» them  within  due  bounds.  Sometimes  it  would 
lit,  that  one  single  person,  whose  conduct  and 

as  extraordinary,  might  he  able  to  do  this,  and 
es  more  assisted  one  another  with  their  advice 
nst-l.  But  since  it  is  impossible,  that  any  one 
•uld  onler  all  things  himself,  there  was  a  neees- 
fais  consulting  with  others,  and  taking  sonic 
rt  of  the  government   with    himself;  so   that 

a  single  person  reign,  or  w  hether  the  suj)renie 
tside  in  the  body  of  the  peojde,  since  it  is  im- 
,  that  all  should  administer  the  atfairs  of  the 
iwealth,  or  that  one  man  should  do  ail,  the 
oent  docs  always  lie    upon    the  shoulders  of 

And  afterwards  you  say,  "  both  forms  of  go- 
it,  whether  by  many  or  a  fe\\\,  or  by  a  single 
are  equally  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  \iz. 

is  impo^t&ible  for  any  single  person  so  to  go- 


vern alone,  as  not  to  admit  others  into  a  share  of  the 
government  with  himself"  Though  I  might  have 
taken  all  this  out  of  the  third  book  of  Aristotle's  Poli- 
tics, I  chose  rather  to  transcribe  it  out  of  your  own 
book ;  for  you  stole  it  from  him,  as  Prometheus  did  iire 
from  Jupiter,  to  the  ruin  of  monarchy,  and  overthrow 
of  yourself,  and  your  own  opinion.  For  inquire  as 
diligently  as  you  can  for  your  life  into  tlie  law  of 
nature,  as  you  have  described  it,  you  will  not  find  the 
least  footstep  in  it  of  kingly  power,  as  you  explain  it. 
"  The  law  of  nature,"  say  you,  "  in  ordering  who 
should  govern  others,  respected  the  universal  good  of 
all  mankind."  It  did  not  then  regard  the  private  good 
of  any  particular  person,  not  of  a  prince ;  so  that  the 
king  is  for  the  people,  and  consequently  the  people 
superiour  to  him :  which  being  allowed,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  princes  should  have  any  right  to  oppress  or 
enslave  the  people;  that  tlic  inferiour  should  have  right 
to  tyrannize  over  the  superiour.  80  that  since  kings 
cannot  pretend  to  any  right  to  do  mischief,  the  right 
of  the  people  must  be  ackowledged,  accoitling  to  the 
law  of  nature,  to  be  superiour  to  that  of  ])rinces ;  and 
therefore,  by  the  same  right,  that  before  kingship  was 
known,  men  united  their  strength  and  counsels  for 
their  mutual  safety  and  defence;  by  the  same  right, 
that  for  the  preservation  of  all  men's  liberty,  peace,  and 
safety,  they  appointed  one  or  more  to  govern  the  rest;  by 
the  same  right  they  may  depose  those  very  persons 
whom  for  their  valour  or  wisdom  they  advanced  to  the 
government,  or  any  others  that  rule  disorderly,  if  they 
find  them,  by  reason  of  their  slothfulncss,  folly,  or  im- 
piety, unflt  for  government:  since  nature  does  not  re- 
gard the  good  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  but  of  all  in  general. 
For  what  sort  of  persons  were  they  whom  3'ou  suppose 
to  have  been  chosen  ?  You  say,  "  they  were  such  as 
i.:X(:elled  in  courage  and  conduct,"  to  wit,  such  as  by 
nature  seemed  fittest  for  government;  who  by  reason 
of  their  excellent  uisdoni  and  valour,  were  enabled  ti> 
undertake  so  great  a  charge.  The  consequence  of  this 
I  take  to  be,  that  right  of  succession  is  not  by  the  law 
of  nature  ;  that  no  man  by  the  law  of  nature  has  right 
to  be  king,  unless  he  excel  all  others  in  wisdom  and 
courage  ;  that  all  such  as  reign  and  want  these  quali- 
fiealions,  are  advanced  to  the  government  by  iorce  or 
taction  ;  have  no  right  by  the  law  of  nature  to  be  what 
they  are,  but  ought  rather  to  be  slaves  than  princes, 
lor  nature  appoints  that  wise  men  should  govern  fools, 
not  lliat  wicked  men  should  rule  o\er  good  men,  fools 
(jver  wise  men  :  and  consequently  they  tiiat  take  the 
government  out  of  such  men's  hands,  act  according  to 
the  law  of  nature.  To  what  end  nature  directs  wise 
men  should  bear  the  rule,  you  shall  hear  in  your  own 
w(»rds  ;  \iz,  "That  by  force  or  by  persuasion,  they 
may  keep  sucli  as  are  unruly  within  due  bounds." 
But  how  should  he  keep  others  within  the  bounds  of 
their  duty,  tliat  neglects,  or  is  ignorant  of,  or  wilfully 
acts  contrary  to,  his  own  ?  Allege  now,  if  you  can, 
any  dictate  of  nature  by  which  we  are  enjoined  to  neg- 
ieet  the  wi>e  institutions  of  the  liw  of  nature,  and  have 
no  regard  to  them  in  civil  and  public  concerns,  when 
we  see  \Uiat  great  and  admirable  things  nature  herself 
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efTects  in  thiujj^s  that  are  inanimate  and  Toid  of  sense, 
rather  than  lose  her  end.  Produce  an  v  rule  of  nature,  or 
natural  justice,  by  which  in i'criour  criminals  ought  to  he 
punished,  hut  km*rs  and  princes  to  j^n  unpunished  ;  and 
not  uiilr  so,  hut  lhou(>fh  guilty  of  the  greatest  crimis  im- 
aginahle.be  had  in  reverence  and  almost  adored.  You 
agree.  That  **all  forms  of  goreniment,  w  hether  h y  many, 
or  few,  or  hy  a  single  person,  are  equally  agreeahle  to 
the  law  of  nature.^  So  that  the  person  of  a  king  is  not  hy 
the  law  of  nature  more  sacred  than  a  senate  of  nohles,  or 
magistrates,  chosen  from  amongst  the  common  people, 
who  you  grant  mny  he  punished«and  ought  to  be  if  they 
offend;  and  consequently,  kings  ought  to  l)eso  too,  who 
are  appointed  to  rule  for  the  very  same  end  and  purpose 
that  other  magistrates  are.  *'  For,"  say  you,  "  nature 
does  not  allow  any  single  person  to  rule  so  entirely,  as 
not  to  have  partners  in  the  government."  It  does  not 
therefore  allow  of  a  monarch ;  it  does  not  allow  one 
sioirle  person  to  rule  so,  as  that  all  others  should  be  in 
:i  slavish  subjection  to  his  comniands  only.  You  that 
give  princes  such  ])artm-rs  in  the  goveniment,  "  as  in 
whom,"  to  use  your  own  words,  "the  goveniment 
al\«avs  resides,"  do  at  the  same  time  make  others  col- 
leagues  with  them,  and  equal  to  them ;  nay,  and  con- 
sequently you  settle  a  power  in  those  colleagues  of 
punishing  and  of  deposing  them.  So  that  while  you 
yourself  go  about,  not  to  extol  a  kingly  government, 
but  to  establish  it  bv  the  law  of  nature,  vou  destroy  it ; 
no  greater  misfortune  could  befall  sovereign  princes, 
than  to  have  such  an  advocate  as  vou  are.  Poor  un- 
bappy  wretch !  what  blindness  of  mind  has  seized  you, 
that  you  should  unwittingly  take  so  much  pains  to 
discover  vour  knaverv  and  follv,  and  make  it  visible  to 
the  world,  (which  before  you  concealed  in  some  mea- 
sure, and  disi^uised,)  that  you  should  be  so  industrious 
to  heap  disgrace  and  ignominy  upon  yourself?  What 
offence  does  Heaven  punish  vou  for,  in  makin*r  vou 
appear  in  public,  and  undertake  the  defence  of  a  des- 
])crate  cause,  with  so  much  impudence  and  childishness, 
and  instead  of  defending  it,  to  betray  it  by  your  iyrnor- 
ance  ?  What  enemy  of  vours  would  de>ire  to  see  vou 
in  a  more  forlorn,  despicable  condition  than  you  are, 
\*ho  have  no  refuge  left  fnun  the  depth  of  iiiihcry,  but 
in  vour  own  imprudence  and  want  of  senM\  since  bv 
vour  unskilful  and  silly  defence,  vou  have  rendered 
tyrants  the  more  odious  and  detestable,  by  ascribinir  to 
them  an  unbounded  liberty  ofdiiinir  niiseliief  with  iin- 
punity ;  and  consequently  have  ( reated  them  ni(jre 
enemies  than  they  had  before?  But  1  return  to  your 
contradictions.  When  vou  had  resolved  with  V(»nrself 
to  be  so  wieked,  as  to  endeavour  to  find  out  a  founda- 
tion for  tyranny  in  the  law  of  nature,  y<»u  saw  a  nec«  s- 
•  •  • 

sily  of  extolling  monarchy  abow  other  sorts  of  goveni- 
ment; which  you  cannot  go  about  to  i\o,  without  doing 
as  you  use  to  do,  that  is,  contradictinnr  yourself.  For 
having  said  but  a  little  befr»re,  **  That  all  fonns  of  go- 
vernment, whether  by  more  or  fewer,  or  by  a  single 
person,  are  equally  according  to  the  law  of  nature," 
now  you  tell  us, 'Mliat  of  all  these  sorts  of  government, 
that  of  a  single  person  is  ni(«st  natural:"  nay,  though 
you  had  said  in  express  terms  but  lately.  "  that  the  law 


of  nature  does  not  allow,  that  way  goremment  »hoald 
reside  entirely  in  une  man."    Now  upbraid  wbom  vm 
will  with  the  putting  of  tyrants  to  death ;  since  jm 
yourself,  by  your  own  folly,  have  cut  the  throats  of  all 
monarchs,  nay  even  of  monarchy  itself.     Bat  it  is  Dot 
to  the  purpose  for  us  here  to  dispute  which  form  of  g^ 
vemment  is  best,  by  one  single  person,  or  by  many.   I 
confess  many  eminent  and  famous  men  have  extolled 
monarchy ;  but  it  has  always  been  upon  this  suppoii- 
tion,  that  the  prince  was  a  very  excellent  perMo,  aod 
one  that  of  all  others  deserved  best  to  reign ;  withoat 
which  supposition,  no  form  of  government  can  be  to 
prone  to  tyranny  as  monarchy  is.     And  whereas  yoa 
resemble  a  monarchy  to  the  government  of  the  worid 
by  one  Divine  Being,  I  pray  answer  me,  whether  yoo 
think  that  any  other  can  deserve  to  be  invested  with  a 
power  here  on  earth,  that  shall  resemble  his  power  that 
govenis  the  world,  except  such  a  per^n  as  does  infi- 
nitely excel  all  other  men,  and  both  for  wisdom  aod 
goo<lness  in  some  measure  resemble  the  Deity  ?  and 
such  a  person,  in  my  opinion,  none  can  be  but  the  Soi 
of  God  himself. — And  vv  hereas  you  make  a  kinirdoB 
to  be  a  kind  of  family,  and  make  a  comparison  betvist 
a  prince  and  the  master  of  a  family ;  observe  how  laac 
the  parallel  is.     For  a  master  of  a  family  b^ot  part 
of  his  household,  at  least  he  feeds  all  those  that  are  of 
his  house,  and  upon  that  account  deserves  to  have  do 
goveniment;  but  the  reason  holds  not  in  the  case  of 
a  prince ;  nay,  it  is   quite  contrary.      In  the  not 
place,  you  propose  to  us  for  our  imitation  the  example 
of  inferiour  creatures,  especially  of  birds,  and  amongit 
them  of  bees,  which  according  to  your  skill  in  na- 
tural philosophy,  are  a  sort  of  birds  too;  ** The  beef 
have  a  king  over  them."     The  bees  of  Trent  too 
mean ;   do  not  vou  remember  ?    all   other  bees  von 
yourself  confc>s  to  be  commonwealths.      But  leare 
off  idiiyiiiLr  the  fool   with  bi^es;    they  belon<;  to  the 
Muses,  and  hate,  and  (you  see)  confute,  such  a  bectk 
as  you  are.     *'  The  quails  are  under  a  captain.''    Lit 
such  snares  f(ir  your  own  bitterns  ;  vou  are  not  fovler 
good  enough  to  catch  us.     Now  you  begin  to  be  per- 
sonally concerned,     (i  all  us  Galliuacecs,  a  cock,  say 
von, ''  lias  both  cocks  and  hens  under  him.*'     How  can 
that  bo,  since  you  yourself  that  are  Callus,  and  but  too 
much  Gallinaceus,  by  rejicirt  cannot  govern  your  own 
>inule  hen,  but  let  her  irovem  vou  ?  So  that  if  a  Gal- 
linacens  be  a  kin^r  over  many  hens,  vou  that  are  a  slave 
to  one,  must  own  yourself  not  to  be  so  miod  as  a  Gil- 
liiiaeeus,  but  some  Slereorarius  Ciallu!».  some  dungbiD- 
cock  or  oilier.     P'or  matter  of  books,  there  is  no  body 
publiNlies  linger  dunirhins  tiiaii   you.  and  you  di«tuit 
all  ])eoj)le  with  your  '^bitten  cock-crow;   that  i<  tbe 
(inly  property  in  wliicli  you  resemble  a  true  cock.    I 
will  tlirow    you  a  trreat  many  barlev-  <»ms,  if  in  ran- 
sackiiii*"  this  dung-hill  book  <»f  yours. you  can  sbewme 
but  one  jew  el.     But  w  by  sbovild  I  promise  you  bariey, 
lliat  never  pecked  at  corn,  as  that  honest  plain  cock 
that  wo  rea:!  of  in  .Esoii,  but  at  gold,  as  that  rognfj 
cock  in  PlautU';.  though  with  a  different  event:  for 
you   found  a  biindred  .lacobus^ics,  and   he  was  struck 

• 

dead  with  tuilio's  club,  wbicli  vo«  deserve  more  than 
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But  let  OS  go  on :  '^  That  same  natural  reason 
si^ns  the  good  and  safety  of  all  mankind,  re- 
that  whoever  be  once  promoted  to  the  sovereign- 
presenred  in  the  possession  of  it"  Whoever 
ned  this,  as  long  as  his  preservation  is  consistent 
le  safety  of  all  the  rest  ?  But  is  it  not  obvious  to 
I,  that  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  natural 
than  that  any  one  man  should  be  preserved  and 
k1,  to  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  all  others  ? 
t  (jon  say)  ^*  it  is  better  to  keep  and  defend  a 
nee,  nay  one  of  the  worst  that  ever  was,  than  to 

him  for  another;  because  his  ill  government 
do  the  commonwealth  so  much  harm  as  the 
mces  will  occasion,  which  must  of  necessity  be 
>erore  the  people  can  get  rid  of  him."  But  what 
to  the  right  of  kings  by  the  law  of  nature  ?  If 
teaches  me  rather  to  suffer  myself  to  be  robbed 
iwajmen,  or  if  I  should  be  taken  captive  by 
}  purchase  my  liberty  with  all  my  estate,  than 
with  them  for  my  life,  can  you  infer  from  thence, 
ey  have  a  natural  right  to  rob  and  spoil  mc  ? 
teaches  men  to  g^ve  way  sometimes  to  the  vio- 
ind  outrages  of  tyrants,  the  necessity  of  affairs 
nes  enforces  a  toleration  with  their  enormities ; 
bundation  can  you  find  in  this  forced  patience 
ktion,  in  this  compulsory  submission,  to  build  a 
poD,  for  princes  to  tyrannize  by  the  law  of  nature  ? 
ight  which  nature  has  given  the  people  for  their 
reservation,  can  you  affirm  that  she  has  invested 
I  with  for  the  people's  ruin  and  destruction  ? 
;  teaches  us,  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  least ; 
»  hear  with  oppression,  as  long  as  there  is  a  ne- 
'  of  so  doing;  and  will  you  infer  from  hence, 
rrants  have  some  right  by  the  law  of  nature  to 
s  their  subjects,  and  go  unpunished,  because,  as 
istances  may  fall  out,  it  may  sometimes  be  a  less 
ef  to  bear  with  them  than  to  remove  them  ? 
mber  what  yourself  once  wrote  concerning 
IS  against  a  Jesuit ;  you  were  then  of  another 
n  than  you  are  now  :  I  have  quoted  your  words 
-ly ;  you  there  affirm  "  that  seditious  civil  dissen- 
ind  discords  of  the  nobles  and  common  people 
tt  and  amongst  one  another  are  much  more  tole- 
and  less  mischievous,  than  certain  misery  and 
ction  under  the  government  of  a  single  person, 
lays  the  tyrant."  And  you  said  very  true.  For 
ad  not  then  run  mad  ;  you  had  not  then  been 
1  with  Charles  his  Jacobusses.  You  had  not  got 
ings*-€vil.  I  should  tell  you  perhaps,  if  I  did  not 
yuu,  that  you  might  be  ashamed  thus  to  prcvari- 

But  you  can  sooner  burst  than  blush,  who  have 
fff  all  shame  for  a  little  profit.  Did  you  not  re- 
)er,  that  the  commonwealth  of  the  people  of  Rome 
ihed  and  became  glorious  when  they  had  banished 
kings  ?  Could  you  possibly  forget  that  of  the  Low 
tries  ?  which,  after  it  had  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
ing  of  Spain,  afler  long  and  tedious  wai-s,  but 
Bed  with  success,  obtained  its  liberty,  and  feeds 
a  pitiful  grammarian  as  yourself  with  a  pension  : 
fit  with  a  design  that  their  youth  might  be  so  in- 
ted  by  jour  sophistry,  as  to  choose  ratlicr  to  return 


to  their  former  slavery,  than  to  inherit  the  glorious 
liberty  which  their  ancestors  purchased  for  them.  May 
those  pernicious  principles  of  yours  be  banished  with 
yourself  into  the  most  remote  and  barbarous  comers  of 
the  world.  And  last  of  all,  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land might  have  afforded  you  an  example,  in  which 
Charles,  who  had  been  their  king,  after  he  had  been 
taken  captive  in  war,  and  was  found  incurable,  was 
put  to  death.  But  "  they  have  defaced  and  impover- 
ished the  island  with  civil  broils  and  discords,  which 
under  its  kings  was  happy,  and  swam  in  luxury." 
Yea,  when  it  was  almost  buried  in  luxury  and  volup- 
tuousness, and  the  more  inured  thereto,  that  it  might 
be  enthralled  the  more  easily ;  when  its  laws  were 
abolbhed,  and  its  religion  agreed  to  be  sold,  they  de- 
livered it  from  slavery.  You  are  like  him  that  pub- 
lished Simplicius  and  Epictetus  in  the  same  volume ; 
a  very  grave  stoic,  *^  who  call  an  island  happy,  because 
it  swims  in  luxury."  I  am  sure  no  such  doctrine  ever 
came  out  of  Zeno's  school.  But  why  should  not  you, 
who  would  give  kings  a  power  of  doing  what  they  list, 
have  liberty  yourself  to  broach  what  new  philosophy 
you  please  ?  Now  begin  again  to  act  your  part.  "  There 
never  was  in  any  king's  reign  so  much  blood  spilt,  so 
many  families  ruined."  All  this  is  to  be  imputed  to 
Charles,  not  to  us,  who  first  raised  an  army  of  Irishmen 
against  us;  who  by  his  own  warrant  authorized  the  Irish 
nation  to  conspire  against  the  English  ;  who  by  their 
means  slew  two  hundred  thousand  of  bis  English  subjects 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  besides  what  numbers  were  slain 
in  other  parts  of  that  kingdom ;  who  solicited  two  armies 
towards  the  destruction  of  the  parliament  of  England, 
and  the  city  of  London ;  and  did  many  other  actions 
of  hostility  before  the  parliament  and  people  had  listed 
one  soldier  for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  go- 
vernment. What  principles,  what  law,  what  religion 
ever  taught  men  rather  to  consult  their  ease,  to  save 
their  money,  their  blood,  nay  their  lives  themselves, 
than  to  oppose  an  enemy  with  force  ?  for  I  make  no 
difference  between  a  foreign  enemy  and  another,  since 
both  are  equally  dangerous  and  destructive  to  the  good 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  people  of  Israel  saw  very 
well,  that  they  could  not  possibly  punish  the  Benja- 
mitcs  for  murdering  the  Lcvite's  wife,  without  the  loss 
of  many  men's  lives :  and  did  that  induce  them  to  sit 
still  ?  Was  that  accounted  a  sufficient  argument  why 
they  should  abstain  from  war,  from  a  very  bloody  civil 
^     Did  they  therefore  suffer  the  death  of  one  poor 


war 


woman  to  be  unrevenged  ?  Certainly  if  nature  teaches 
us  rather  to  endure  the  government  of  a  king,  though 
he  be  never  so  bad,  than  to  endanger  the  lives  of  a 
great  many  men  in  the  recovery  of  our  liberty;  it  must 
teach  us  likewise  not  only  to  endure  a  kingly  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  only  one  that  you  argue  ought  to 
be  submitted  to,  but  even  an  aristocracy  and  a  de- 
mocracy :  nay,  and  sometimes  it  will  persuade  us,  to 
submit  to  a  multitude  of  highwaymen,  and  to  slaves 
that  mutiny.  Fulvius  and  Rupilius,  if  your  principles 
had  been  received  in  their  days,  must  not  have  en- 
gaged in  the  servile  war  (as  their  writers  call  it)  after 
the  Praetorian  armies  were  slain :  Crassus  must  not 
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have  marched  against  Spartacus,  after  the  rebels  had 
destroyed  one  Roman  army,  and  spoiled  their  tents : 
nor  must  Pompey  have  undertaken  the  Piratic  war. 
But  the  state  of  Home  must  have  pursued  the  dictates 
of  nature,  nod  must  have  submitted  to  their  own  slaves, 
or  to  the  pirates,  ratlier  than  run  the  hazard  of  losinj^f 
some  nu-n's  lives.  Vou  do  not  prove  at  all,  that  nature 
has  imprinted  any  such  notion  as  this  of  yours  on  the 
minds  of  men  :  and  vet  vou  cannot  4brboar  bndin^i'  us 
ill  luck,  and  dcnouncin£f  the  wrath  of  God  ag'ainst  us, 
(which  may  Heaven  divert,  and  inflict  it  uf ton  yourself, 
and  all  such  ])morii(i^tica(ors  as  you,»  whf»  have  pnnisli- 
ed,as  he  deserved,  one  tliat  had  the  name  of  our  kin^-, 
hut  was  ill  fact  (uir  ini])lac:ilde  enemy  ;  and  we  have 
made  alonement  f^»r  the  death  of  so  many  of  our  coun- 
irvnii.n.  as  our  civil  wars  have  occasioned,  bv  shedriin^ 
his  blodd,  tliat  was  the  author  and  cause  of  thcni. 
Then  you  tcII  us,  tliat  a  kinjfly  iroteniment  appears  to 
be  nirtre  accurdinij  tn  the  laws  of  nature,  because  more 
nations,  both  in  our  days,  and  of  old,  have  submitted 
l<>  that  ft)rni  of  ^ovoriinicut  than  ever  did  to  any  other." 
I  answer,  if  that  he  so,  it  was  neither  the  effect  of  any 
dictate  of  the  law  of  nature,  nor  was  it  in  obedience  to 
any  command  from  God.  God  would  not  sufler  his 
o\iii  people  to  be  under  a  king*;  he  consented  at  last, 
but  uiiwillin;;ly ;  what  nature  and  ri«fht  reason  dic- 
tates, we  are  not  to  jjfather  from  the  practice  of  m<>st 
nations,  but  of  the  wisest  and  most  prudent.  The 
Grecians,  the  Romans,  the  Italians,  and  Carthaginians, 
with  many  other,  have  of  their  own  accord,  out  of 
choice,  jireferrcil  a  commonwealth  to  a  kinj^^ly  g"overn- 
meiit ;  and  these  nations  that  I  have  named,  are  better 
.  instances  than  all  the  rest.  Hence  Sulpitiiis  Severus 
savs,  '*  'J'hat  the  very  name  (»f  a  kinjr  was  always  verv 
odious  auiontr  a  free-born  people."  But  these  thintrs 
conteni  nut  our  present  ]iurpri<e,  nor  many  other  im- 
pertinences tliat  follow  o\tT  and  over  a^jfain.  J  will 
make  haste  u»  prove  that  by  examples,  which  I  have 
proved  already  by  rea"<oii ;  \iz.  that  it  i>  very  ajjreeable 
to  the  law  of  nature,  that  tyrants  should  lie  punished  ; 
and  that  all  nations,  bv  the  instinct  of  nature,  have 
puiii>hed  them;  which  will  expoi^e  your  inipudeiice. 
and  make  it  evident,  that  vou  take  a  liberty  to  publish 
])alpal.Ie  <lownrii^ht  lies.  Vou  bei^iii  wiih  the  I'V\^p- 
tiaiis:  and  indeed.  w}ii>  does  not  isee,  tliat  you  nlav  the 
vrip>.'^'  your>i'lf  liirouj^houl  ?  **  Anion^'^i  tlieni."  >;iy 
vou,"  there  i>  no  mention  extant  otanv  kiiiir.  that  uas 
ever  >lain  by  the  people  in  a  ])opuiar  insurrretioii.  no 
v\ar  made  uijoii  any  of  their  kinirs  bv  tin  ir  stilijects. 
no  attenipt  inaile  to  de}ir.>i.  any  of  theiu.''  \\'liat  think 
vou  thill  <d"  (V-siris.  w  lio  perhapN  \^as  the  fir^t  kiui»"  fliat 
the  I-ii^'vpiians  e\er  had  j*  AN'as  not  he  >lain  by  his 
brother  T\iihon.  ami  li\e  ami  l\tenty  other  eon- 
N}iirator>  .^  And  »lid  not  a  urrat  pan  ol  the  Imdyof  the 
people  side  uiili  them,  ami  li«:ht  a  h.itile  with  Ui^aiid 
Or. is,  ihi'  late  kii!i;;'s  w  lie  and  >oii .-'  I  pas>  by  SeNO>Jris. 
v^hoiii  ills  broth'-r  had  uell  nii:h  put  to  di..itli.  and 
Ciieniiiii>  aiid  C'ephniies.  aLTaiiiNt  whom  llie  p(i»ple 
«eie  deservedly  mraL^ed  :  and  In  eau^e  ihe\  eouKl  net 
do  it  while  tiiev  were  ali\i',  iliiv  ihreatimil  lo  ttar 
tlirm  ill  piiee>  after  they  were  «!ead.      Do  you  think 


that  a  people  that  durst  lay  violent  hands  upon  gwi 
kingfs,  bad  any  restraint  upon  them,  either  by  the  ligiit 
of  nature  or  relicpon,  from  putting  bad  ones  to  death? 
Could  they  that  threatened  to  pull  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  princes  out  of  their  graves,  when  they  ceased  to 
do  mischief,  (thoufifh  by  the  custom  of  their  own  coai^ 
try  the  corpse  of  the  meanest  person  w  as  sacred  and 
inviolable,)  abstain  from  inflicting  punishment  upon 
them  in  their  lifetime,  when  they  were  actinir  all  their 
villanies,  if  they  had  been  able,  and   that  upon  soBe 
maxim  of  the  law  of  nature  ?     I  know  you  would  not 
Slick  to  ansiwer  me  in  the  aflirmative,  how  al>sard  soertt 
it  be  ;  but  that  you  may  not  ofler  at  it.  I  will  pull  oot 
your  tonsrue.  Know thtu, that  someatfes  before  Cephit- 
nes^s  time,  one  Ammosis  was  kin^*  of  Kg'ypt.  and  was 
as  <;;reat  a  tyrant,  as  who  has  been  the  ijfrratest ;  bim 
the  people  bore  with.     This  you  are  glad  to  hear:  this 
is  what  von  would  be  at.     But  hear  what  fidh»w$.  mr 
honest   Telltruth.      I   shall   speak   out   of    Diodnnu, 
**  They  bore  with  him  for  some  while,  In'oause  he  wis 
too  strout*"  for  them."     But  when  Actisanes  king  of 
Ethio])ia  made  war  upon  him,  they  took  that  opjiortii- 
nity  to  revolt,  so  that  beinjf  doerted,  he  was  ea«ilT 
subdued,  and  Eo-ypt  became  an  acce*«>ion  to  the  kio^ 
dom  of  Ethio])ia.     Vou  see  the  Esryptians.  so  soon  as 
they  could,  took  up  arms  ag'ainst  a  tyrant ;  they  joined 
forces  with  a  forei<;;ii  prince,  to  depose  their  own  kinff, 
and  disinherit  his  posterity;  they  chose  to  live  undera 
moderate  and  i^ood  prince,  as  Actisanes  was,  thou^  a 
foreigner,  rather  than  under  a  tyrant   of  their  owi. 
The  same  people  with  a  very  unanimous  consent  took 
up  arms  a  (Gainst  A]>ries,  another  tyrant,  whu  rvlicd 
upon  forei;^!!   aids  that  he  had    hired   to  as<i<t   him. 
Under  the  conduct  of  Ania^is  their  i:-ener,il  thei  c»>o- 
quered,   and    afterwards   str.tii;;Ied    l.iin.    and    pliced 
Amasis  in  the  throne.     And  «d)str\e  ilii>  eireunKtame 
in  the  hi>itory  ;  Amasis  kejtt  the  captive  kini:  n  l""*^ 
v\hile  in   the  palace,  and    tn  ated   hini   well:  at  last, 
when  the  pc(»ple  eoniplained  that  lie  n«»nri>hid  his  own 
and  their  enemy  ;  he  delivend   him  into  their  hinds, 
who  put  him  to  death  in  the  nianmr  T  ha\c  nitiitixihil. 
These  thiiio^  are  related  by  Heri.d«ttiis  ami   Dindoros. 
Where  are  vou  now.'  do  vou  think  that  aiiv  tvrant 

•  ■  ■         ■ 

would  not  ehoose a  hatchet  rather  than  a  halter?  •* .VUff^ 
wanls,"  say  von,  **  when  the  Eifviitians  wore  hmuijbl 

•       •  •     I 

into  sul»Jeelif»n  hv  the  Per>ians,  they  continued  faiihfid 
to  tlieiii  ;'•  which  is  most  fals«-;  iliey  never  wi-n-  fiiib- 
I'ul  to  ihem  :  for  in  the  fourth  year  alter  Caml-vsi-s  hid 
suliilmd  them,  tliev  rein  lb  d.  Aflerw  aidt,  w  hen  Xer\ft 
had  taiiM'd  them,  withirr  a  >lMirt  time  tbev  rr-\«>h(rd 
from  his  xm  Ariaxerxes.  ami  M-t  up  mie  rnariisl«»be 
their  kini:.  After  his  death  th»v  ribelbil  airaiu.  and 
created  oni  Taehuo  kiii^*.  and  made  war  u]'">n  Ar- 
taxerves  Mneiihiii.  Ni'iiher  wen^  lhe\  brltrr  siihjefts 
to  ihiir  I'Wii  priners.  fi»r  ilny  drpiivol  Taehus  and 
itMifern.d  the  ;,''o\ernme!it  U]K»n  bis  xnji  Ni  el.iiM. I-us.till 
at  la^t  Aria\iT\es  <)i"1iun  lM-ou;^hl  them  tiie  vend 
tinw  umliT  suhj«'eti«):i  to  the  IV  r>ian  enij»irc.  \^  bcB 
tijev  wtre  inuler  the  Mi-  etloniaii  emidre.  ilu  v  •]!  <  iired 
Ijv  tin. ir  actions,  that  tvraiits  oui»hi  to  lie  und^r  soDf 
n-straiiit :  the>  threw  ilow  n  the  statue*  ami  iiu.iL''''*  '* 
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leus  Ffaysco,  and  would  haye  killed  him,  but 
e  mercenarjr  aimj,  that  he  commanded,  was  too 

lor  ihem.  His  son  Alexander  was  forced  to 
lis  countrjr  by  the  mere  violence  of  the  people, 
;re  incensed  against  him  for  killing'  his  mother : 
:  pefiple  of  Alexandria  dragg'cd  his  son  Alexan- 
:  of  the  palace,  whose  insolent  behaviour  gave 
(?nce,  and  killed  him  in  the  theatre :  and  the 
"ople  deposed  Ptolemfeus  Auietes  for  his  many 
Now  since  it  is  impossible,  that  any  learned 
ould  be  ignorant  of  these  things  that  are  so 
\y  kuown  ;  and  since  it  is  an  inexcusable  fault 
asiius  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  whose  profession 

teach  them  others,  and  whose  very  asserting 
r>f  this  nature  ought  to  carry  in  itself  an  argu- 
*  credibility ;  it  is  certainly  a  very  scandalous 
'.  say)  either  that  so  ignorant,  illiterate  a  block- 
lould,  to  the  scandal  of  all  learning,  profess 

aud  be  accounted  a  learned  niau,  and  obtain 

from  princes  and  states  ;  or  that  so  impudent 
oriiius  a  liar  should  not  be  branded  with  some 
ar  mark  of  infamy,  and  for  ever  banished  from 
iety  of  learned  and  honest  men.  Having 
i  among"  the  Egyptians  for  examples,  let  us 
isider  the  Ethiopians  their  neighbours.  They 
leir  kings,  whom  they  suppose  God  to  have  ap- 
OTer  them,  even  as  if  they  were  a  sort  of  gods  : 

I  whenever  the  priests  condemn  any  of  them, 

II  themselves :  and  on  that  manner,  says  Diodo- 
?j  punish  all  their  criminals;  they  put  them 
leath,but  send  a  minister  of  justice  to  command 
»  destroy  their  own  persons.  In  the  next  place, 
ration  the  Assyrians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Per- 
rho  of  all  others  were  most  observant  of  their 

:  and  vou  affirm,  contrarv  to  all  historians  that 
H'te  any  thing  conceniint''  those  nations,  that 
egal  power  there  had  an  unbounded  liberty  aii- 
lu  it,  of  doing  what  the  kirtg  listed."  In  the 
ace,  the  prophet  Daniel  tells  us,  how  the  Bal)y- 
i  expelled  Nebuchadnezzar  out  of  human  society, 
ade  him  c^aze  with  the  beasts,  when  his  pride 
i>  be  insufferable.  The  laws  of  those  countries 
01  cutide<I  the  laws  of  their  kings,  but  the  laws 
Medt-s  and  Persians ;  which  laws  were  irrcvoca- 
d  the  kings  themselves  were  bound  by  them : 
ich  that  Darius  the  ^fede,  thousfh  he  earnestly 
I  to  have  delivered  Daniel  from  the  hands  of  the 
I,  yet  could  not  effect  it.  "  Those  nations,  "  say 
thought  it  no  sufficient  jiretence  to  reject  a  prince, 
e  he  abused  the  right  that  was  inherent  in  him 
« as  sovereign."  But  in  the  very  writin«r  of  these 
yuu  arc  so  stupid,  as  that  with  the  same  breath 
HI  commend  the  obedience  and  suhniissiveness 
«  nations, of  vour  own  accord  vou  make  mention 
ianapalus's  being  deprived  of  his  crown  by  Ar- 

NVither  «vas  it  he  alone  that  accomplished  that 
rise;  for  be  had  the  assistance  of  the  priests 
)f  all  others  were  best  versed  in  the  law)  and  of 
oplo;  and  it  was  wholly  u])on  this  account  that 
osed  liim,  because  he  abused  his  authority  and 

not  hy  giving  himself  over  to  cruelty,  but  to 


luxury  and  effeminacy.  Run  over  the  histories  of  He- 
rodotus Ctesias,  Diodorus,  and  you  will  find  things 
quite  contrary  to  what  you  assert  here;  you  will  find 
that  those  kingdoms  were  destroj'cd  for  the  most  part 
by  subjects,  and  not  by  foreigners ;  that  the  Assyrians 
were  bn>ught  down  by  the  Medes,  who  then  were  their 
subjects,  and  the  Medes  by  the  Persians,  who  at  that 
time  were  likewise  subject  to  them.  You  yourself 
confess,  that  '*  Cyrus  rebelled,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  in  divers  parts  of  the  empire  litUe  upstart  govern- 
ments were  formed  by  those  that  shook  off  the  Medes." 
But  does  this  agree  with  what  you  said  before?  Does 
this  prove  the  obedience  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
to  their  princes,  and  that  Jus  Rcgium  which  you  had 
asserted  to  have  been  universally  received  amongst 
those  nations  ?  What  potion  can  cure  this  brainsick 
frenzy  of  yours  ?  You  say,  "  it  appears  by  Herodo- 
tus how  absolute  the  Persian  kings  were."  Cambyses 
being  desirous  to  marry  his  sisters,  consulted  with  the 
judges,  who  were  the  inter|)reters  of  the  laws,  to 
whose  decision  all  difficult  matters  were  to  be  refer- 
red. What  answer  had  he  from  them  ?  They  told 
him,  they  knew  no  law  which  permitted  a  brother  to 
marry  his  sister ;  but  another  law  they  knew,  that  the 
kings  of  Persia  might  do  what  they  listed.  Now  to 
this  I  answer,  if  the  kings  of  Persia  were  really  so  ab- 
solute, what  need  was  there  of  any  other  to  interpret 
the  laws,  besides  the  king  himself.'*  Those  superfluous 
unnecessary  judges  would  have  had  their  abode  and 
residence  in  any  other  place  rather  than  in  the  palace, 
where  they  were  altogether  useless.  Again,  if  those 
kings  might  do  whatever  they  would,  it  is  not  credi- 
ble, that  so  ambitious  a  prince  as  Cambyses,  should  he 
so  ignorant  of  that  grand  prerogative,  as  to  consult 
with  the  judges,  whether  what  he  desired  were  accord- 
ing to  law.  What  was  the  matter  then .''  either  they 
designed  to  humour  the  king,  as  you  say  they  did,  or 
they  were  afraid  to  cross  his  inclination,  which  is  the 
account  that  Herodotus  gives  of  it;  and  so  told  him  of 
such  a  law,  as  they  knew  would  please  him,  and  in 
plain  terms  made  a  fool  of  him,  which  is  no  new  thing 
with  judges  and  lawyers  now-a-days.  **  But,"  say  you, 
"  Artabanus  a  Persian  told  Theniistodcs,  that  there  was 
no  better  law  in  Persia,  than  that  by  which  it  was 
enacted,  that  kings  were  to  be  honoured  and  adored." 
An  excellent  law  xhal  was  without  doubt,  which  com- 
manded subjects  to  adore  their  princes !  but  the  primi- 
tive fathers  have  long  aj^o  damned  it;  and  Artabanus 
was  a  jjroper  person  to  recommend  such  a  law,  who 
was  the  very  man  that  a  little  while  after  slew  Xerxes 
with  his  own  hand.  Vou  quote  regicides  to  assert 
royalty.  I  am  afraid  you  have  some  design  upon 
kings.  In  llie  next  ])lace,  you  quote  the  j)oet  Claudian, 
to  prove  how  obedient  the  Persians  were.  But  I  ap- 
]>eal  to  their  historit^s  and  annals,  >\hich  are  full  of  the 
revolts  of  the  Persians,  tlie  Medes,  thf  Bactrians,  and 
Babylonians,  and  give  us  frecpient  instances  of  the 
murders  of  tlu  ir  princes.  The  next  person  whose  au- 
thority you  cite,  is  Otanes  the  Persian,  who  like\>ise 
killed  Smerdis  then  king  of  Persia,  to  whom,  out  of  the 
hatred  which    he   bore  to   a   kingly  government,  he 
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follows  must  be  understood  to  ba^e  relation  to  it 
**  Let  him  be  kingc,"  says  be,  "  that  of  all  others  is 
most  just,  and  so  he  is  that  acts  most  according'  to  law ; 
for  no  man  can  be  )dng  that  is  not  just ;  and  without 
laws  there  can  be  no  justice."  This  is  directly  opposite 
to  that  regal  rig^ht  of  yours.  And  Ecphantas,  whom  you 
likewise  quote,  is  of  the  same  opinion  :  ^'  Whosoever 
takes  upon  him  to  be  a  king,  ought  to  be  naturally 
most  pure  and  clear  from  all  imputation."  And  a  little 
after,  *'  Him,"  says  he,  *^  we  call  a  king,  that  governs 
well,  and  he  only  is  properly  so."  So  that  such  a  king 
as  you  speak  of,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  is  no  king  at  all.  Hear  now  what  Plato 
sajrs  in  his  Eighth  Epistle :  "  Let  kings,"  says  he,  "  be 
liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  what  they  do :  Let  the 
laws  control  not  only  the  people  but  kings  themselves, 
if  they  do  any  thing  not  warranted  by  law."  I  will 
mention  what  Aristotle  says  in  the  Third  Book  of  his 
Politics;  **  It  is  neither  for  the  public  good,  nor  is  it 
just,"  says  he,  **  seeing  all  men  are  by  nature  alike 
and  equal,  that  any  one  should  be  lord  and  master  over 
all  the  rest,  where  there  are  no  laws ;  nor  is  ft  for  the 
public  gfood,  or  just,  that  one  man  should  be  a  law  to 
the  rest,  where  there  are  laws ;  nor  that  any  one,  though 
a  good  man,  should  be  lord  over  other  good  men,  nor 
a  bad  man,  over  bad  men."  And  in  the  Fifth  Book, 
says  he, "  That  king  whom  the  people  refuse  to  be 
governed  by,  is  no  longer  a  king,  but  a  tyrant"  Hear 
what  Xenophon  says  in  Hiero :  ^'  People  are  so  far 
from  revenging  the  deaths  of  tyrants,  that  they  confer 
great  honour  upon  him  that  kills  one,  and  erect  statues 
In  their  temples  to  the  honour  of  tyrannicides."  Of 
this  I  can  produce  an  eye-witness,  Marcus  Tullius,  in 
his  oration  pro  Milone ;  "  The  Grecians,"  says  he, 
"  ascribe  divine  worship  to  such  as  kill  tyrants :  what 


son  in  tlie  play  speaks,  and  wbat  that  persoi 
different  persons  are  introduced,  sometimes  g 
times  bad ;  sometimes  wise  men,  sometimes 
such  words  are  put  into  their  mouths,  as 
proper  for  them  to  speak ;  not  such  as  the  ] 
speak,  if  he  were  to  speak  in  his  own  per 
fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  being  banish 
Egypt,  became  suppliants  to  the  king  of  th 
they  begged  of  him,  that  he  would  protect 
the  Egyptians,  who  pursued  them  with  a  fie 
The  king  told  them  he  could  not  undertake 
tection,  till  he  had  imparted  the  matter  to  ti 
**  For,"  says  he,  "  if  I  should  make  a  promL 
should  not  be  able  to  perform  it,  unless  I  co 
them  first"  The  women  being  strangers 
pliants,  and  fearing  the  uncertain  suffrages  of 
tell  him,  '*  That  the  power  of  all  the  people 
him  alone ;  that  he  judges  all  others,  but  is  i 
himself  by  any."  He  answers :  "  I  have  ti 
ready.  That  I  cannot  do  this  thing  that  yo 
roe,  without  the  people's  consent ;  nay,  anc 
could,  I  would  not"  At  last  he  refers  the 
the  people;  ^^I  will  assemble  the  people, 
"  and  persuade  them  to  protect  you."  The  p 
and  resolved  to  eng^e  in  their  quarrel ;  inso 
Danaus  their  father  bids  his  daughters  **l 
cheer,  for  the  people  of  the  country,  in  a  pc 
vention,  had  voted  their  safeguard  and  defei 
had  not  related  the  whole  thing,  how  rashly 
impertinent  Ignoramus  have  determined  < 
the  right  of  kings  among  the  Grecians,  < 
mouths  of  a  few  women  that  were  stranger 
pliants,  though  the  king  himself,  and  the 
quite  contrary  !  The  same  thing  appears  b; 
of  Orestes  in  Euripides,  who  afler  his  fatl 
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I  aa  upon  oUier  terms  with  them ;  but  if  I  do  them 
jiutieey  thej  will  do  me  the  like/'     Sophocles  in  his 
(Edipos  shews.  That  anciently  in  Thebes  the  kings 
were  not   absolute  neither:   hence  says  Tircsias  to 
(Edipua,  **  I  am  not  your  slave."     And  Creon  to  the 
same  kin^,  **  T  have  some  ri(fht  in  this  city,"  says  he, 
"^as  well  as  you."    And  in  another  trag-edy  of  the  same 
poet,  called  Antigone,  Mmon  tells  the  king,  '^  That  the 
city  of  Tbebea  is  not  governed  by  a  single  person." 
All  men  know,  that  the  kings  of  Lacedsmon  have  been 
arraigned,   and   sometimes  put  to  death    judicially. 
instances  are  sufficient  to  evince  what  power  the 
in  Greece  had.    Let  us  consider  now  the  Ro- 
>:  You  betake  yourself  to  that  passage  of  C.  Mem- 
Buns  in  Sallust,  of  kings  having  a  liberty  to  do  what 
they  Ibt,  and  go  unpunished  ;  to  which  I  have  given 
in  answer  already.    Sallust  himself  says  in  express 
woids,  '^Tbat  the  ancient  government  of  Rome  was 
by  their  laws,  though  the  name  and  form  of  it  was 
regal :  which  form  of  government,  when  it  grew  into  a 
tjrranny,  you   know  they  put  down   and  changed." 
Cicero,  in  hia  oration  against  Piso,  '*  Shall  I,"  says  he, 
**  aeoount  him  a  consul,  who  would  not  allow  the  senate 
to  have  any  authority  in  tlie  commonwealth  ?    Shall  1 
tike  notice  of  any  man  as  consul,  if  at  the  same  time 
ibere  be  no  such  thing  as  a  senate ;  when  of  old  the 
city  of  Rome  acknowledged  not  their  kings,  if  they 
acted  without  or  in  opposition  to  the  senate  ?"    Do  you 
hear;  the  Tcry  kings  themselves  at  Rome  signified 
■•thing  without  the  senate.    "  But,"  say  you, ''  Ro- 
ndos gOTemed  as  he  listed  ;"  and  for  that  you  quote 
Tacitus.     No  wonder :  the  government  was  not  then 
established  by  law ;  they  were  a  confused  multitude  of 
strangers,  more  likely  than  a  regulated  state ;  and  all 
mankind  lived  without  laws,  before  governments  were 
settled.     But  when  Romulus  was  dead,  though  all  the 
people  were  desirous  of  a  king,  not  having  yet  expe- 
rienced the  sweetness  of  liberty,  yet,  as  Livy  informs 
■s.  •*  The  sovereign  power  resided  in  the  people ;  so 
that  they  parted  not  with  more  right  than  they  retain- 
ed."   The  same  author  tells  us,  "  That  the  same  power 
was  afterwards  extorted  from  them  by  their  emperors." 
Servios  Tullius  at  first  reigned  by  fraud,  and  as  it  were 
a  deputy  to  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  but  afterward  he  rc- 
iened  it  to  the  people.  Whether  they  would  have  him 
rri^  or  DO?     At  last,  says  Tacitus,  he  became  the  au- 
thor of  such  laws  as  the  kings  were  obliged  to  obey. 
I>o  you  think  he  would  have  done  such  an  injury  to 
kiiHelfand  hin  posterity,  if  he  had  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  right  of  kings  bad  been  above  all  laws  ?  Their 
laU  king,  Tarfjninius  Superbus,  was  the  first  that  put 
IB  end  to  that  custom  of  consulting  the  senate  concern- 
ing all  public  affairs :  for  which  very  thing,  and  other 
enormities  of  his,  the  people  deposed  him,  and  banished 
him  and  his  family.    These  things  I  have  out  of  Livy 
and  Cicero,  than  whom  j'ou  will  hardly  produce  any 
better  expositors  of  the  right  of  kings  among  the  Ro- 
Mans.    As  for  the  dictatorship,  that  was  but  temporary, 
and  was  nerer  made  use  of,  but  in  great  extremities, 
and  was  not  to  continue  longer  than  six  months.     But 
that  which  yoa  call  the  right  of  the  Roman  emperors, 


was  no  right,  but  a  plain  downright  force ;  and  \vas 
gained  by  war  only.      "  But  Tacitus,"  say  you,  "  that 
lived  under  the  government  of  a  single  person,  writes 
thus;  the  gods  have  committed  the  sovereign  power  in 
human  affairs  to  princes  only,  and  have  left  to  subjects 
the  honour  of  being  obedient."      But  you  tell  us  not 
where  Tacitus  has  these  words,  for  you  were  conscious 
to  yourself,  that  you  imposed   upon  your  readers  in 
quoting  them ;  which  I  presently  smelt  out,  though  I 
could  not  find  the  place  of  a  sudden :  for  that  expres- 
sion is  not  Tacitus's  own,  who  is  an  approved  writer, 
and  of  all  others  the  greatest  enemy  to  tyrants;  but 
Tacitus  relates  that  of  M.  Terentius,  a  gentleman  of 
Rome,  being  accused  for  a  capital  crime,  amongst  other 
things  that  he  said  to  save  his  life,  flattered  Tiberius 
on  this  manner.     It  is  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  his  Annals 
"  The  gods  have  entrusted  you  with  the  ultimate  judg- 
ment in  all  things ;  they  have  left  us  the  honour  of 
obedience."    And  you  cite  this  passage  as  if  Tacitus 
had  said  it  himself;   you  scrape  together  whatever 
seems  to  make  for  your  opinion,  either  out  of  ostenta- 
tion, or  out  of  weakness ;  you  would  leave  out  nothing 
that  3'ou  could  find  in  a  baker's  or  a  barbcr*s  shop ;  nay, 
you  would  be  glad  of  any  thing  that  looked  like  an  ar- 
gument, from  the  very  hangman.    If  you  had  read  Ta- 
citus himself,  and  not  transcribed  some  loose  quotatious 
out  of  him  by  other  authors,  he  would  have  taught  you 
whence  that  imperial  right  had  its  original.    *'  After  the 
conquest  of  Asia,"  says  he, "  the  whole  state  of  our  affairs 
was  turned  upside  down ;  nothing  of  the  ancient  integrity 
of  our  forefathers  was  lefl  amongst  us ;  all  men  shook 
off  that  former  equality  which  had  been  observed,  and 
began  to  have  reverence  for  the  mandates  of  princes." 
This  you  might  have  learned  out  of  the  Third  Book  of 
his  Annals,  whence  you   have  all  your  regal  right. 
"  When  that  ancient  equality  was  laid  aside,  and  in- 
stead thereof  ambition  and  violence  took  place,  tyran- 
nical forms  of  government  started  up,  and  fixed  them« 
selves  in   many  countries."      The  same   thing  you 
might  have  learned  out  of  Dio,  if  your  natural   levity 
and   unsettledncss  of  judgment  would  have  suffered 
you  to  apprehend  any  thing  that  is  solid.     He  tells  us 
in  the  Fifty-third   Book  of  his  History,  out  of  which 
book  you  have  made  some  quotation  already,  That  Oc- 
tavius  CsBsar,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  fraud, 
brought  things  to  that  pass,  that  the  emperors  of  Rome 
became  no  longer  fettered  by  laws.     For  he,  though  he 
promised  to  the  people  in  puMic  that  he  would  lay 
down  the  government,  and  obey  the  laws,  and  become 
subject  to  others ;  yet  under  pretence  of  making  war 
in  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  still  retained  the 
legions,  and  so  by  degrees  invaded  the  government, 
which  he  pretended  he  would  refuse.    This  was  not  re- 
gularly getting  from  under  the  law,  hut  breaking  for- 
cibly through  all  laws,  as  Spartacus  the  gladiator  might 
have  done,  and  then  assuming  to  himself  the  style  of 
prince  or  emperor,  as  if  God  or  the  law  of  nature  had 
put  all  men  and  all  laws  into  subjection  under  him. 
Would  you  inquire  a  little  further  into  the  original  of 
the  right  of  the  Roman  emperors  ?    Marcus  Antonius, 
whom  Csesar  (when   by  taking  up  arms  against  the 
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commonwealth  he  had  gt)t  all  the  power  into  his 
hands)  had  made  consul,  when  a  solemnity  called  the 
Lupercalia  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  as  had  been  con- 
trived beforehand, that  he  should  seta  crown  upon  Cce- 
sar*s  head,  though  the  people  sighed  and  lamented  at 
the  sight,  caused  it  to  be  entered  upon  record,  that 
Marcus  Antonius,  at  the  Lupercalia,  made  Cs^ar  king 
at  the  instance  of  the  people.  Of  which  action  Cicero 
in  his  second  Philippic  saj's, "  was  Lucius  Tarquinius 
therefore  expelled,  Spurius  Cassius,  Sp.  Melius,  and 
Marcus  Manilius  put  to  death,  that  after  many  .iges 
Marcus  Antonius  should  make  a  king  in  Rome,  con- 
trary to  law?"  But  you  deserve  to  be  tortured,  and 
loaded  with  everlasting  disgrace,  much  more  tlian 
Mark  Antony ;  though  I  would  not  have  you  proud 
because  he  and  yourself  are  put  together ;  for  I  do  not 
think  so  despicable  a  wretch  as  you  fit  to  be  comjiared 
with  him  in  any  thing  but  his  impiety ;  you  that  in 
those  horrible  Lupercalia  of  yours  set  not  a  crown  upon 
one  tyrant's  head,  but  upon  all,  and  such  a  crown  as 
you  would  have  limited  by  no  laws,  nor  liable  to  any. 
Indeed  if  we  must  believe  the  oracles  of  the  emperors 
themselves,  (for  so  some  christian  emperors,  as  Theodo- 
sius  and  Valens,  have  called  their  edicts.  Cod.  lib.  1. 
tit.  14.)  the  authority  of  the  emperors  depends  upon 
that  of  the  law.  So  that  the  majesty  of  the  person 
that  reigns,  even  by  thejudgment,  orcall  it  the  oracle, 
of  the  emperors  themselves,  must  submit  to  the  laws, 
on  whose  authority  it  depends.  Hence  Pliny  tells 
Trajan  in  his  Panegyric,  when  the  power  of  the  empe- 
rors was  grown  to  its  height,  "  A  principality  and  an 
absolute  sovereignty  are  quite  different  things.  Tra- 
jan puts  down  whatever  looks  like  a  kingdom ;  lie 
rules  like  a  prince,  that  there  may  be  no  room  for  a 
magisterial  power."  And  afterwards,  "  whatever  I 
have  said  of  otiier  princes,  I  said  that  I  mi;jht  shew 
how  our  prince  reforms  and  corrects  tlic  manners  of 
princes,  which  by  Jong  custom  have  been  corrn])ted 
and  depraved.**  .\re  you  not  ashamed  to  call  that  the 
right  of  kings,  that  Pliny  calls  the  corrupt  and  de- 
praved customs  of  princes  ?  But  let  this  suffice  ti) 
have  been  said  in  short  of  the  riyht  of  kings,  as  it  was 
taken  at  Rome.  How  thev  dealt  with  their  tyrants, 
whether  kings  or  emperors,  is  generally  known.  Tlirv 
expelled  Tarquin.  "But,"  say  you, ''how  did  tliry 
expel  him  ?  Did  they  proceed  against  him  judiciallv  ? 
No  such  matter:  when  he  would  have  come  into  the 
citv,  lliev  shut  the  y^ates  airainst  him."  Kiilicuhm^j 
f(>(d  ;  what  could  they  d(>  hut  shut  the  gatt^s,  w  hen  he 
was  hastening  to  them  with  part  of  tlie  arniv  :*  And 
what  moat  diHcrenco  will  there  he,  w  hethrr  tlu-v  ha- 
nishrd  him  or  j)iit  him  to  death,  so  they  piniisliod  hiin 
one  way  orotliir!'  'i'he  best  men  of  that  age  kilhil 
Cu'sarthe  tvrant  in  the  vcrv  senate.  AVhioh  action  of 
thrirs,  Marcus  Tullius,  who  was  himself  a  v(tv  excel- 
lent  man,  and  puhliily  called  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try, hotli  elspuhore,  and  particularly  in  his  second 
Philippic,  extols  wondcrfnlly.  I  will  repeat  some  of 
his  W(>rds:  "All  tr^'^^d  nun  killed  Cie^ar  as  far  as 
in  them  lav.  Some  men  could  not  advise  in  it,  otln  rs 
wanted  courage  to  act  in  it,  (»l!ic'rs  an  opport:!iiity,  all 


had  a  good  will  to  it"  Aud  afterwards^ 
greater  and  more  glorious  action  (ye  holy  gml 
was  performed,  n(»t  in  tliis  city  ouly,  but 
other  country.'*  what  action  more  worthy  to 
commended  to  everlasting  mcmor}'.'*  I  am  i 
willing  to  be  included  within  the  Dumber  o: 
that  advised  it,  as  within  the  Trojau  horse.' 
passage  of  Seneca  may  relate  both  to  the  F 
and  the  Grecians :  "  there  cannot  be  a  grea 
more  acceptable  sacrifice  offered  up  to  Jupiter, 
wicked  prince."  For  if  you  consider  Hercules, 
words  these  are,  they  shew  what  the  opinion 
the  principal  men  amongst  the  Grecians  in  th 
If  the  poet,  who  flourished  under  Nero,  (aud  tl 
worthy  persons  in  plays  generally  expnrss  the 
own  sense,)  then  this  passage  shews  us  what 
himself,  and  all  good  men,  even  in  Nero's  time,  tl 
was  fit  to  be  done  to  a  tvrant :  and  how  virtu 
action,  how  acceptable  to  God,  they  thought  it 
one.  So  everv  ffood  man  of  Rome,  as  far  as 
lay,  killed  Domiiian.  Pliny  the  second  owns  it 
in  his  Panegyric  to  Trajan  the  emperor, "  we  too 
sure  in  dashing  those  proud  looks  against  the  ;; 
in  piercing  him  with  our  swords,  in  mangling  hi: 
axes,  as  if  he  had  bled  and  felt  pain  at  every  i 
no  man  could  so  command  his  passion  of  jc 
that  he  counted  it  a  piece  of  revenge  to  beh' 
mangled  limbs,  his  members  torn  asunder,  an< 
all,  his  stern  and  horrid  statues  thrown  dow 
burnt."  And  afterwards,  »*  they  cannot  love 
princes  enough,  that  cannot  hate  bad  ones  as  tl 
serve."  Then  amongst  other  enormities  of  Doi 
he  reckons  this  for  one,  that  he  put  to  death  Ey 
ditus,  that  had  killed  Xcro:  "  Had  we  forjroti 
aveu'^incr  Nero's  death  ?  Was  it  likelv  that  he 
suffer  his  life  and  actions  to  he  ill  spoken  of. 
death  he  rcveuiift  d  .^"  He  seems  to  have  lh«n 
almost  a  crime  not  to  kill  Nero,  that  counts  it  s- 
a  one  to  punish  him  that  did  it.  By  what  ha 
said,  it  is  evident,  that  the  best  of  the  Romans  ( 
only  kill  tyrants,  as  oft  as  they  could,  and  hov 
they  cojild  ;  hut  that  they  thought  it  a  C(mimi' 
and  a  ])raiseworthy  action  so  to  do,  as  the  Grecii' 
done  before  them.  For  when  they  could  not  j 
iudiciallv  ajfainst  a  tvrant  in  his  lifetime,  bei 
foriour  to  him  in  strength  and  power,  yet  a! 
death  thev  did  it,  and  condennud  him  by  the  V 
law.  For  Valerius  Puhlicola,  .lunius  Brutu*  1 
leaiTiie,  when  he  saw  that  tvrants.  heiii«jf  i^^uanlt 
soldiers,  eoiild  not  he  hrouglit  to  a  legal  trial, 
\i>e<l  a  law  to  niake  it  lawful  to  kill  them  an 
thoui,'^li  uneoiidenined  ;  aud  that  they  tliat  did  it, 
after\\ar(l>  li^ive  an  aeconiit  of  tluir  so  doiiiijf. 
uhen  C'a>*iins  had  aetually  run  Caliijfula  tlirou*j 
a  sword,  thouirh  everv  IkmIv  else  had  done  it  i 
hearts,  Valerius  A^^iatieus,  one  that  had  been 
being  ])re>eiit  at  that  time,  cried  out  to  the  s« 
that  heiiaii  to  mutiny  because  of  his  death,  '*  I 
mvself  had  killed  him."  And  the  senate  at  th 
tinn*  was  so  far  from  being  displeased  with  Cav 
w  hat  he  had  done,  that  they  rcscdved  to  cxtiq) 
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aemorj  of  tbe  emperors,  and  to  raze  the  temples  that 
had  been  erected  in  honour  of  them.     When  Claudius 
vas  presently  saluted  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  they 
fbrhad  him  by  the  tribuue  of  the  people  to  take  the 
gOTemment  upon  him;  but  the  power  of  the  soldiers 
prevailed.     Tbe  senate  declared  Nero  an  enemy,  and 
Bade  inquiry  after  him,  to  hare  punished  him  aceord- 
ing  to  the  law  of  iheir  aneestors;  which  required,  that 
be  should  be  stripped  naked,  and  huni^*  by  the  neck 
upon  a  forked  stake,  and  whipped  to  death.     Consider 
now,  how  much  more  mildly  and  moderately  the  Ku^- 
Ikh  dealt  with  their  tyrant,  thoug-h  many  arc  of  o])inion, 
that  be  caused  the  spilling  of  more  blood  than  ever 
Xero  himself  did.     So  the  senate  condemned  Domitiaii 
ifter  his  death ;  they  commanded   his  statues  to  be 
{Hilled  down  and  dashed  in  pieces,  which  was  all  they 
could  do.      When  Comraodus  was  slain  hv  his  own 
rAcen:,  iifithcr  the  senate  nor  the  people  punished  the 
fact,  but  declared  him  an  enemy,  and  inquired  for  his 
drad  coqtsc,  U*  have  made  it  an  example.     An  act  of 
the  senate  made  n])on  that  occasion  is  extant  in  Lam- 
pridius:  **  Let  the  enemy  of  his  country  be  deprived  of 
all  his  titles;  let  the  parricide  be  drawn,  let  him  be 
torn  in  pieces  in  the  Spoliary,  let  the  enemy  of  the 
gods,  tbe  executioner  of  the  senate,  be  drapfc^ed  with  a 
hook,**  Ace.     The  same  persons  in  a  very  full  senate 
eondemued  Didus  Julianus  to  death,  and  sent  a  tribune 
to  slay  bim  in  tJie  palace.     The  same  senate  dejmsed 
Haximinus,  and  declared  him  an  enemy.     Let  us  hear 
the  words  of  the  decree  of  the  senate  concerning  him, 
as  Capitolinus  relates  it :  ^'  The  consul  put  the  ques- 
tion, '  Conscript  fathers,  what  is  your  pleasure  concem- 
iog  the    Maximines  ?'     They  answered,   *  They  arc 
enemies,  they  are  enemies,  whoever  kills  them  shall 
be  rcwardecl.'  '*     Would  you  know  now,  whether  the 
p«fpple  of  Rome,  and  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  obeyed 
ibc  >vnate.  or  Maximinc  the  emperor  ?    Hear  what  the 
same  author  says,  the  senate  wrote  letters  into  all  tlic 
pnivi:ice5,  requiring  them  to  take  care  of  their  common 
safety  and  liberty ;  the  letters  were  publicly  read.    And 
the  friends,  the  deputies,  the  generals,  the  tribunes,  the 
coldiers  of  Maxim ine,  were  slain  in  all  ])laees ;  very 
few  cities  were  found,  that  kept  their  faith  with  tlie 
fiuhlic  encniv.    Herodian  relates  the  same  thintr.    But 
«hat  need    we  ;rive  any  more  instances  out  of  the 
R('man   histories  ?     Let  iis  now  see  what  manner  of 
tbin^f  the  ritrht  of  kings  was  in  those  days,  in  the  na- 
tion* that  lM>rileri-d  uj)on  the  empire.    Anihiorix,  a  kinir 
ftf  the  G;iuls,  confesses"  the  nature  of  his  dominion  to 
I*  such,  that  the  jwople  have  as  great  power  over  him, 
a^  he  i»*er  them.'*     And  consequently,  as  well  as  he 
jiiilje*!  them,  he  m'ght  he  judged  by  thoni.     Vercin- 
^jri'trix.  aiiitther  king  in  Gaul,  was  accused  of  tn  ason 
liy  his  own  people.     These  things  Cii^>ar  relates  in  his 
hiMt'rv  of  the  (iallic  wan<.   *'  Neither  is  tlje  regal  power 
imi<ng  the  Germans  absolute  and  uncontrollable;  lesser 
matters   are    ordered    and   disposed    by    the   j>rinces  ; 
pvai'T  affairs  by  all  the  people.     The  king  or  prince 
is  mori-  considerable  bv  the  authoritv  of  his  iK-rsna- 
woa%  than  by  any  power  that  he  has  of  conimandii;g. 
If  bis  opinion  be  not  approved  of,  they  declare  thtir 


dislike  of  it  by  a  general  murmuring  noise."    This  is 
out  of  Tacitus.     Nay,  and  you  yourself  now  confess, 
that  what  but  of  late  you  exclaimed  against  as  an  un- 
heard of  thing,  has  been  often  done,  to  wit,  that  **  no 
less  than  fifty  Scottish  kings  have  been  either  banish- 
ed, or  imprisoned,  or  put  to  death,  nay,  and  some  of 
them  publicly  executed."    Which  having  come  to  pass 
in  our  very  island  ;  wh}'  do  you,  as  if  it  were  your 
office  to  conceal  the  violent  deaths  of  tyrants,  by  bury- 
ing them  in  the  dark,  exclaim  against  it  as  an  abomin- 
able and  unheard  of  thing  .^   You  proceed  to  commend 
the  Jews  and  Christians  for  their  rcli;;ious  obedience 
even  to  ty rant<i,  and  to  heap  one  lie  upon  another ;  in 
all  which  I  have  already  confuted  you.     Lately  you 
made  large  encomiums  on  the  obedience  of  the  Assy- 
rians and  Persians,  and  now  you  reckon  up  their  rebel- 
lions ;  and  though  but  of  late  you  said  they  never  had 
rebelled  at  all,  now  you  give  us  a  great  many  reasons 
why  they  rebelled  so  often.    Then  you  resume  the  nar- 
rative of  the  manner  of  our  king's  death,  which  you 
had  broken  off  so  long  since;  that  if  you  had  not  taken 
care  sufficiently  to  appear  ridiculous  and  a  fool  then, 
you  may  do  it  now.     You  said,  "  he  was  led  through 
the  members  of  his  own  court."    What  you  mean  by 
the  members  of  the  court,  I  would  gladly  know.     You 
enumerate  the  calamities  that  the  Romans  underwent 
by  changing  their  kingdom  into  a  commonwealth.    In 
which  I  have  already  shewn  how  irrosslv  you  give 
yourself  the  lie.    What  was  it  you  said,  when  you 
wrote  against  the  Jesuit  ?  You  demonstrated,  that "  in 
an  aristocracy,  or  a  popular  state,  there  could  but  be 
seditions  and  tumults,  whereas  under  a  tyrant  nothing 
was  to  be  looked  for,  but  certain  ruin  and  destruction;" 
and  dare  you  now  say,  you  vain  corni])t  mortal,  that 
"  those  seditions  were  punishmenLs  inflicted  upon  them 
for  banishing  their  kings  .^"  Forsooth,  because  King 
Charles  gave  you  a  hundred  Jacobusses,  therefore  the 
Romans  shall  he  ])unishi>d   for  banishing  their  kings. 
But  "  they  tliat  killed  Julius  Cirsar,  did  not  prosper 
a  terwards."  I  confess,  if  I  would  have  had  any  tvrant 
spared,  it  slnuiUI  have  been  him.     For  allhougli  he  in- 
troduced a  monandiical  jroveniment  into  a  fne state  bv 
force  of  arms,  yet  perhaps  himself  deserved  a  kintjdom 
best;  and  vet  1  conceivii  that  none  of  those  that  killed 
him  can  he  said  to  have  been  punished  for  so  doing,  any 
more  than  Caius  Antonius,  Cicero's  colleague,  for  de- 
strovinjr  Catiline,   who  when  he  was  afterward  con- 
deinned  for  other  crimes,  says  Cicero  in  his  oration  pro 
Flacco,  '*  Catiline's  sejmlchre  was  adorned  with  flow- 
ers.''    For  they  that  favoured  Catiline,  they  rejoiced  ; 
tliey  ga>e  out  then,  that  what  Catiline  did  was  just,  to 
increase  tiie  pe(»ple's  hatred  against  those  that  had  cut 
him  off.     These  are  artifices,  which  wicked  men  make 
use  of!*,  to  defer  the  best  ai'  men  from  punishing  tyrants, 
and  flagitious  p  Tsons,  1  might  as  easily  say  the  quite 
contrary,  and  instance  in  tliem  that  have  killed  tyrants, 
and  ])r(>spered   afterwards  ;    if  any   certain  inference 
might  he  drawn  in  such  eases  from  the  events  of  things. 
Von  object  further,  "  that  the  English  did  not  put  their 
heh'dilarv  kinir  to  death  in  like  manner,  as  tyrants 
used  t«i  he  slain,  but  as  robbers  and  traitors  are  exe- 
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cuted.''  In  the  first  place  I  do  not,  nor  can  any  wise 
man,  understand  what  acrown^s  being'  hereditary  should 
contribute  to  a  king's  crimes  beini;  unpunishable. 
What  you  ascribe  to  the  barbarous  cniclty  of  the  Eng- 
lish, proceeded  rather  from  their  clemency  and  mode- 
ration, and  as  such,  deserves  commendation  ;  who, 
though  the  being  a  tyrant  is  a  crime  that  comprehends 
all  sorts  of  enormities,  such  as  robberies,  treasons,  and 
rebellions  ajrainst  the  whole  nation,  vet  were  content- 
ed  to  inflict  no  greater  punishment  upon  him  for  being 
so,  than  they  used  of  course  to  do  upon  any  common 
highwayman,  or  ordinary  traitor.  You  hope  "  some 
such  men  as  Harmodius  and  Thrasibnlus  will  rise  up 
against  us,  and  make  expiation  for  the  king's  death, 
by  shedding  their  blood  that  were  the  authors  of  it." 
But  you  will  run  mad  with  despair,  and  be  detested 
by  all  good  men,  and  put  an  end  to  that  wretched  life 
of  yours,  by  banging  yourself,  before  you  sec  men  like 
Harmodius  avenging  the  blood  of  a  tyrant  upon  such 
as  have  done  no  other  than  what  they  did  themselves. 
That  you  will  come  to  such  an  end  is  most  probable, 
nor  can  any  other  be  expected  of  so  great  a  rogue ;  but 
the  other  thing  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Vou  mention 
thirty  tyrants  that  rebelled  in  Gallienus's  time.  And 
what  if  it  fall  out,  that  one  tyrant  happens  to  oppose 
another,  must  therefore  all  they  that  resist  tyrants  be 
accounted  such  themselves  ?  You  cannot  persuade  men 
into  such  a  belief,  you  slave  of  a  knight ;  nor  your  au- 
thor Trebellius  Pollio,  the  most  inconsiderable  of  all 
historians  that  have  writ.  "If  any  of  the  emperors 
were  declared  enemies  by  the  senate,"  you  sav,  *'  it 
was  done  by  faction,  but  could  not  have  been  by  law." 
You  put  us  in  mind  what  it  was  that  made  emperors 
at  first:  it  was  faction  and  violence,  and  to  speak 
plainer,  it  was  the  madness  of  Antony,  that  made  gene- 
rals at  first  rebel  against  the  senate,  and  the  people  of 
Rome ;  there  %vas  no  law,  no  right  for  their  so  doing. 
"  Galba,"  you  say,  **  was  punished  for  his  insurrection 
against  Nero."  Tell  us  likeuise  how  Vespasian  was 
punished  for  taking  up  arms  against  Vitcllius.  "  There 
was  as  much  difference,  vou  sav,  **  betwixt  Charles 
and  Nero,  as  betwixt  those  £n<<^]ish  butchers,  and  the 
Roman  senators  of  that  age."  Despicable  villain  !  by 
whom  it  is  scandalous  to  be  commended,  and  a  praise 
to  be  evil  spoken  of:  hut  a  few  periods  before,  dis- 
coursing of  this  very  thinjjc,  you  said,  '*  that  the  Roman 
senate  under  the  emperors  wa-^  in  effect  but  an  assem- 
bly of  slaves  in  robes  :"  and  here  v(»u  say,  "  that  very 
senate  was  an  assenjbly  of  kings;'*  which  if  it  be 
allowed,  then  are  kini'-s,  acc(»rding  lo  your  own  opinion, 
but  slavi's  with  robes  on.  Kings  are  blessed,  that  have 
such  a  fellow  as  you  to  write  in  their  praise,  than  whom 
no  man  is  more  a  rascal,  no  bea-^t  more  void  of  sense, 
unless  this  one  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  you,  that 
none  ever  brayed  so  learnedly.  Vou  make  the  parliament 
of  Eni^land  more  like  to  Nero,  than  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate. This  itch  of  yours  of  making  similitudes  enforces 
me  to  rectifv  vou,  wliether  I  will  or  no  :  and  I  will  let 
you  see  how  like  King  Charles  was  to  Nero;  Nrro, 
vou  say,  **  commanded  his  own  mother  to  be  run  tlirouirh 
with  a  sword."  But  Charles  murdered  both  his  prince, 


and  his  father,  and  that  by  poison.     For  to  omit  other 
evidences ;  he  that  would  not  suffer  a  duke  that  ra 
accused  for  it,  to  come  to  his  trial,  must  needs  hate 
been  guilty  of  it  himself.     Nero  slew  many  tbonsandi 
of  Christians ;  but  Charles  slew  many  more.     There 
were  those,  says  Suetonius,  that  praised  Nero  after  he 
was  dead,  that  longed  to  have  had  bim  again,  *'  that 
hung  garlands  of  flowers  upon  his  sepulchre,"  aid 
gave  out  that  they  would  never  prosper,  that  had  beei 
his  enemies.     And  some  there  are  transported  witfc 
the  like  phrensy,  that  wish  for  King  Charles  again, 
and  extol  him  to  the  highest  degree  imaginable,  of 
whom  you,  a  knight  of  the  halter,  are  a  ringleader. 
"  The  English  soldiers,  more  savage  than  their  ova 
mastiffs,  erected  a  new  and  unheard  of  court  of  justice." 
Observe  this  ingenious  symbol,  or  adage  of  SaJmasios, 
which  hs  has  now  repeated  six  times  over,  *'  more  sa- 
vage than  their  own  mastiffs."    Take  notice,  oratois 
and  schoolmasters ;  pluck,  if  you  are  wise,  this  elegiat 
flower,  which  Salmasius  is  so  very'  fond  of:  commit 
this  flourish  of  a  man,  that  is  so  much  a  master  of 
wonls,  to  your  desks  for  safe  custody,  lest  it  be  lost. 
Has  your  rage  made  you  forget  words  to  that  degree, 
that  like  a  cuckoo,  you  must  needs  say  the  same  thiii|^ 
over  and  over  again  ?  What  strange  thing  has  befallea 
3'ou  ?  The  poet  tells  us,  that  spleen  and  rage  turned 
Hecuba  into  a  dog ;  and  it  has  turned  you,  the  lord  of 
St.  Lupus,  into  a  cuckoo.     Now  you  come  out  witk 
fresn  contradictions.     You  had  said  before,  page  119^ 
that  "  princes  were  not  bound  by  any  laws,  neither 
coercive,  nor  directory ;  that  they  were  bound  by  no  law 
at  all.*'    Now  you  say,  that  "  you  will  discourse  by  aad 
by  of  the  difference  betwixt  some  kings  and  others,  io 
point  of  power ;  some  having  had  more,  some  leai." 
You  say,  "  you  will  prove  that  kings  cannot  be  judged, 
nor  condemned  by  their  ow  n  subjects,  by  a  most  solid 
argument ;"  but  you  «lo  it  by  a  very  sillv  one,  and  it 
is  this :  You  say,  **  There  was  no  other  difference  tbaa 
that  betwixt  the  judges,  and  the  kings  of  the  Jews; 
and  yet  the  reason  why  the  Jews  required   to  hare 
kings  over  them,  was  because  they  were  weary  of  their 
judges,  and  hated  their  government."     Do  you  think, 
that,  because  they  might  judge  and  condemn  their 
judges,  if  they  misbeliaved  themselves  in  the  govern- 
ment, they  therefore  hated  and  were  weary  of  thea, 
and  would  he  under  kings,  whom  they  should  have  i» 
power  to  restrain  and  keep  within  bounds,  thou<T-h  they 
should  break  through  all  law  s  ?  Who  but  vou  ever  ar- 
gued  so  childishly  ?  So  that  they  desired  a  king  for 
some  otiicr  reason,  than  that  they  mivrht  have  a  master 
over  them,  whose  power  should  l)e  superiour  to  that  of 
the  law  ;  which  reason,  what  it  was,  it   is  not  to  our 
present  purpose  to  make  a  conjecture.      Whatever  it 
was,  both  God  and  his  prophets  tell  us,  it  %vas  no  piece 
of  prudence  in  the  people  to  desire  a  king.     And  now 
you  fall  foul   upon  your  rabhins,  and  are  very  angry 
with  them  for  saying,  that  a  king  might  Ik*  judgt-d  and 
condemned  to  undergo  stripes;  out  of  whri>e  writings 
you  said  before  you  had  proved,  that  the  kings  of  the 
Jews  could  not  be  judged.     Wherein  you  confess,  thai 
you  told  a  lie  whrn  you  said  you  had  proved  an v  such 
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Ml  of  tlieir  writiofi^.  Najr,  you  come  at  last  to 
the  subject  jrou  were  upou,  of  writin^f  in  tbe 

defence,  and  raise  little  impertioent  contro- 
about  Solomon's  stables,  and  how  manj  stalls 

for  bis  horses.  Then  of  a  jockey  jou  become 
d-nnger  again,  or  rather,  as  I  said  before,  a 
distracted  cuckoo.  You  complain,  that  in  these 
ges,  discipline  bas  been  more  remiss,  and  the 
s  obserred  and  kept  up  to ;  viz.  because  one  ty- 
not  permitted,  without  a  check  from  the  law,  to 
(e  the  reins  of  all  discipline,  and  corrupt  ail 
manners.  This  doctrine,  you  say,  the  Brown- 
roduced  amount  those  of  the  reformed  religion ; 

Lather,  Calvin,  Zuinglius,  Bucer,  and  all  the 
elebrated  orthodox  divines,  are  Brownists  in 
linion.  Tbe  English  have  the  less  reason  to 
mr  reproaches  ill,  because  they  hear  you  belch- 
t  the  same  slanders  against  the  most  eminent 

of  the  church,  and  in  effect  against  the  whole 
id  church  itself. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Em  haying  discoursed  upon  the  law  of  God  and 
■re,  and  bandied  both  so  untoward ly,  that  you 
ot  nothing  by  the  bargain  but  a  deserved  re- 
of  ignorance  and  knavery ;  I  cannot  apprehend 
roo  can  have  further  to  allege  in  defence  of  your 
cause,  but  mere  trifles.  I  for  my  part  hope  I 
^▼en  satisfaction  already  to  all  good  and  leam- 
n,  and  done  this  noble  cause  right,  should  I 
off  here ;  yet  lest  I  should  seem  to  any  to  de- 
rour  Tariety  of  arguing  and  ingenuity,  rather 
our  immoderate  impertinence,  and  tittle-tattle,  I 
How  you  wherever  you  have  a  mind  to  go ;  but 
ocb  brerity  as  shall  make  it  appear,  that  after 
r  performed  whatever  the  necessary  defence  of 
use  required,  if  not  what  the  dignity  of  it  me- 
[  now  do  but  comply  with  some  men's  expecta- 
r  not  their  curiosity.  "  Now,"  say  you,  "  I  shall 
other  and  grrcater  arguments."  What !  greater 
ents  than  what  the  law  of  God  and  nature  af- 
?  Help,  Lucina !  tbe  mountain  Salmasius  is  in 
!  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  has  got  a  she- 
id.  Mortals,  expect  some  extraordinary  birth, 
e  that  is,  and  is  called  a  king,  might  be  accused 
any  other  power,  that  power  must  of  necessity 
ater  than  that  of  the  king  ;  and  if  so,  then  must 
DWer  be  indeed  the  kingly  power,  and  ous^ht  to 
the  name  of  it:  for  a  kingly  power  is  thus  de- 
to  wit,  the  supreme  power  in  the  state  residing" 
iingfe  person,  and  which  has  no  superiour."  O 
k>as  birth  !  a  mouse  crept  out  of  tbe  mountain  ! 
^mmanans!  one  of  your  number  is  in  danger 
isbing !  the  law  of  God  and  of  nature  are  safe ; 
lalmasius's  dictionary  is  undone.  \Vhsii  if  I 
1  answer  jou  thus  ?  That  words  ought  to  give 
to  things;  that  we  having  taken  away  kingly 
Bment  itself,  do  not  think  ourselves  concerned 


about  its  name  and  definition ;  let  others  look  to  that, 
who  are  in  love  with  kings :  we  are  contented  with 
the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty ;  such  an  answer  would 
be  good  enough  for  you.     But  to  let  you  see  that  I 
deal  fairly  with  you  throughout,  I  will  answer  you, 
not  only  from  my  own,  but  from  the  opinion  of  very 
wise  and  good  men,  who  have  thought,  that  the  name 
and  power  of  a  king  are  rery  consistent  with  a  power 
in  the  people  and  the  law  superiour  to  that  of  the  king 
himself.     In  the  first  place,  Lycurgus,  a  man  yery 
eminent  for  wisdom,  designing,  as  Plato  says,  to  se- 
cure a  kingly  government  as  well  as  it  was  possible, 
could  find  no  better  expedient  to  preserve  it,  than  by 
making  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  Ephori, 
that  is,  the  power  of  the  people,  superiour  to  it    The- 
seus, in  Euripides,  king  of  Athens,  was  of  the  same 
opinion ;  for  he  to  bis  great  honour  restored  the  peo- 
ple to  their  liberty,  and  advanced  the  power  of  the 
people  above  that  of  the  king,  and  yet  left  the  regal 
power  in  that  city  to  his  posterity.    Whence  Euripi- 
des in  his  play  called  the  "  Suppliants,"  introduces 
him  speaking  on  this  manner:    *'  I  have  advanced 
the  people  themselves  into  the  throne,  having  fireed 
the  city  from  slavery,  and  admitted  the  people  to  a 
share  in  the  government,  by  giving  them  an  equal 
right  of  suffrage."    And  in  another  place  to  the  herald 
of  Thebes,  '*  in  the  first  place,"  says  he,  **  you  begin 
your  speech,  friend,  with  a  thing  that  is  not  true,  in 
styling  me  a  monarch :  for  this  city  is  not  governed 
by  a  single  person,  but  is  a  free  state;  tbe  people 
reigns  here."    These  were  his  words,  when  at  the  same 
time  he  was  both  called  and  really  was  king  there. 
The    divine    Plato    likewise,  in   his   eighth   epistle, 
"  Lycurgus,"  says  he,  "  introduced  the  power  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  Ephori,  a  thing  very  preservative 
of  kingly   government,   which    by    this  means   has 
honourably  flourished  for  so  many  ages,  because  the 
law  in  effect  was  made  king.     Now  tbe  law  cannot  be 
king,  unless  there  be  some,  who,  if  there  should  be  oc- 
casion, may  put  the  law  in  execution  against  the  king. 
A  kingly  government  so  bounded  and  limited,  he  him- 
self commends  to  the  Sicilians:  **  Let  the  people  enjoy 
their  liberty  under  a  kingly  government;  let  the  king 
himself  be  accountable ;  let  the  law  take  place  even 
against  kings  themselves,  if  they  act  contrary  to  law." 
Aristotle  likewise,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Politics, 
"  of  all  kingdoms,"  says  he,  "  that  are  governed  by 
laws,  that  of  the  Lacedemonians  seems  to  be  most  truly 
and  properly  so."     And  he  says,  all  forms  of  kingly 
governments  are  according  to  settled  and  established 
laws,  but  one,  which  he  calls  ira/i/SacnXcia,  or  Absolute 
Monarchy,  which  he  does  not  mention  ever  to  have 
obtained  in  any  nation.     So  that  Aristotle  thought  such 
a  kingdom,  as  that  of  the  Lacedemonians  was  to  be 
and  deserve  the  name  of  a  kingdom  more  properly  than 
any  other;  and  consequently  that  a  king,  though  sub- 
ordinate to  his  own  people,  was  nevertheless  actually 
a  king,  and  properly  so  called.     Now  since  so  many 
and  so  great  authors  assert,  that  a  kingly  government 
both  in  name  and  thing  may  very  well  subsist  even 
where  the  people,  though  they  do  not  ordinarily  cxer- 
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CISC  the  supreme  power,  yet  have  it  actually  residin^jf 
in  thfin,  and  exercise  it  upon  occasion  ;  be  not  you  of 
so  mean  a  soul  as  to  fear  the  downfall  of  ^animar,  and 
the  confusion  of  the  sijL^nitication  of  words  to  that  de- 
gree, as  to  betray  the  liberty  of  mankind,  and  the  state, 
rather  than  your  gl(>s:»ary  should  not  hold  water.     And 
know  for  the  future,  that  words  must  be  conformable 
t(»  tliiii;j[^,  not  things  to  words.     By  this  means  you 
will  have  more  wit,  and  not  run  on  in  infinitum,  which 
now  you  are  afraid  of     **  It  was  to  no  purpose  then 
for  Seneca,"  vou  sav,  "  to  describe  those  three  forms  of 
(<[-overnment,  as  he  has  done.''     IjCt  Seneca  do  a  thint^ 
to  no  purpose,  so  we  enjoy  our  liberty.     And  if  I  mis- 
take us  not,  we  are  other  sort  of  men,  than  to  be  en- 
slaved bv  Seneca's  flowers.     And  vet  Seneca,  thou^^h 
he  says,  that  the  sovcreig-n  power  in  a  kingly  govern- 
ment resides  in  a  sin^^le  person,  says  withal,  that  "  the 
power  is  the  people's,"  and  by  them  committed  to  the 
kinsT  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  not  for  their  ruin  and 
destruction  ;  and  that  the  ]K'ople  hai^  not  given  him  a 
propriety  in  it,  but  the  use  of  it.     "  Kings  at  this  rate," 
you  say,  "  do  not  reign  by  God  but  by  the  peo}de." 
As  if  God  did  not  so  overrule  the  ])eople,  that  they  sot 
up  such   kings,  as  it  pleases  God.     Since  «)ustinian 
himself  openly  acknowledges,  that  the  Roman  empe- 
rors derived   their  autliority  from  that  *'  royal    law, 
whereliy  the  people  granted  to  them  and  vested  in  thtm 
all  their  own  power  and  authority."     But  how  oft  shall 
we  repeat  these  things  over  and  over  again  ?  Then  you 
take  up(m  you  to  intermeddle  with  the  constitution  of 
our  government,  in  which  you  are  no  way  concerned, 
who  are  both  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner;  but  it  shews 
your  sauciness,  and  want  of  good  manners.     Come 
then,  let  us  hear  vonr  solecisms,  like  a  busv  co.xcomb 
as  you  are.     ^'ou  tell  us,  but  it  is  in  false  L;itin,  **  that 
what   those  desperadoes  .say,  is  only   to  deceive   the 
people."     Vou  rascal !  was  it  not  for  this  tliat  you,  a 
renegado  grammarian,  were  so  forward  to  intermeiidle 
with  the  affairs  of  our  goveniment,  that  you  might  in- 
trodure  vonr  solecisms  and  barbarisms  amonirst   us .' 
But  say,  how  have  we  deceived   the  people  ?  "  The 
form  of  government  which  they  have  set  up,  is  not  po- 
pular, but  military."     This  is  what  that  herd  of  fugi- 
tives and  vau-abonds  hired  you  to  write.     So  that   I 
sliall  not  troulile  myself  to  answer  vou,  who  bleat  what 
vou  know  nothini;'  of,  but  I  will   an>wer  tiieni   that 
birnl  you.     "  Wiio  excluded  the  lords  from  parlianiiiii, 
was  ii  the  ])cople  .^"  Ay,  it  was  the  })eo})le  ;  and  in  so 
doini*"  thcv  threw  an  iniolerabh:  voke  of  slavery  from 
off  their  necks.     Those  very  MjKliers,  who  you  say  did 
it,  wiTi'  nr)t  fon'igners,  but  our  own  countrvnieii,  anil 
a  groat  part  (»f  the  j)oo|»le  ;  and   they  diil  it  with  llio 
C(Uis«'nt,  and  at  the  desire,  (»f  almost  ail  the  re^t  of  the 
people,  and  not  without  the  authority  o(  the  parlianioni 
neither.     **  Was  it  thi'  people  that  cut  otf  |iart  «.f  the 
house  of  cnnimcMis,  lorciny;  srmie  away  ;*"   Vc.  Vos.  I 
say,  it  was  lh(?  j»eo|)le.      lor  wliatr'ver  t!io  lielter  and 
somirler  part  of  the  stnate  did.  in  which  tiio  true  j  ower 
of  the   j»oople   resided,  why  may  not   the  pO(»plo   he 
said  to  have  done  it ;'  What  if  the  irreator  part  of  the 
senate  should  choose  to  be  slaves,  or  to  ex])«»se  the  iri>- 


vernment  to  sale,  ought  not  the  lesser  number  to  inte^ 
pose,  and  endeavour  to  retain  their  liberty,  if  it  be  ii 
their  power  ?  **  But  the  officers  of  the  army  and  tbdr 
soldiers  did  it."     And  we  are  beholden  tu  those  officm 
for  not  being  wanting  to  the  state,  but  re])elliD^  ik 
tumultuary  violence  of  the  citizens  and  iiieehanici  of 
I^)ndon,  who,  like  that  rabble  that  ap|>eartfd  for  Clodiu. 
had  but  a  little  before  beset  the  very  parliament  hooie? 
Do  you  therefore  call  the  right  of  the  parliament,  to 
whom  it  properly  and  originally  belongs,  to  take  caic 
of  the  liberty  of  the  people  both  in  peace  and  war,  a 
military  pow  er  P  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  traitiMS 
that  have  dictated  these  passages  to  you,  should  talk  at 
that  rate;  so  that  profligate  faction  of  Antony  and  bis 
adherents  used  to  call  the  senate  of  Riinie,  when  tbejr 
armed  themselves  against  the  enemies  of  their  eouuirr. 
The  camp  of  Pompey.     And  n(»w  I  am  glad  to  under- 
stand, that  they  of  your  party  envy  Cromwell,  tbit 
mo}»t  valiant  general  of  our  army,  for  undertaking  thai 
expedition  in  Ireland,  (so  acceptable  to  Almighty  GodJ 
surrounded  with  a  joyful  crowd  of  his  friends,  aud  pnh 
secuted  w  ith  the  well-wishes  of  the  people,  aud  tk 
prayers  of  all  good  men  :  for  1  question  not  but  at  ik 
news  of  his  many  victories  there,  thev  artt  bv  this  liae 
burst  with  spleen.     I  pass  by  many  of  your  impeiti- 
nencies  concerning  the  Ilonian  soldiers.     What  fullovi 
is  most  notoriously  false  :  **  The  power  of  the  people," 
say  you,  **  ceases  where  there  is  a  king."     By  whi 
law  of  right  is  that  ?  Since  it  is  known  that  almost  all 
kings,  of  what  nations  soever,  received  their  autboriiy 
from  the  peo]de  upon  certain  conditions;  wbicb  if  ikt 
king  do  not  perform,  I  wish  you  would  inform  us,  vby 
that  power,  wjiich  was  but  a  trust,  should  not  return  to 
the  people,  as  well  from  a  king,  as  from  a  con>ul,  ff 
any  other  magistrate.     For  when  vou  tell  us,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  public  safety,  vou  do  but  tririe  witfc 
Us ;  for  the  safety  of  the  public  is  oijually  concerntd, 
w  liether  it  bo  from  a  Kinu^,  or  from  a  Svnatc,  or  fn-ni  I 
Triumvirate,  that  the  power  wherewith  they  were  in- 
trusted  reverts  to  the  peoj»le,  upon  their  ahu>c  ut  it; 
and  vet  you  voui'>elf  manl,  that  it  may  so  reveri  friin 
all  sorts  of  magi>trates,  a  king  only  excepted.    Cti^ 
tainlv,  if  no  people  in  th»ir  right  wits*  ever  c<»miuiiie4 
the  "government  either  to  a  king,  or  other  uiai;i>irat«. 
for  any  other  purpose  than  f(»r  the  eomnion  ffooj  of 
them  all,  there  can  be  no  reason  why.  to  jire^eiitthc 
utter  ruin  of  them  all,  thev  may  not  as   well  take  it 
back  ai^ain  fr(un  a  kintif. '^s  from  otlur  gt.ivernors;  my, 
and  it  niav  with  far  trreater  ea^e  be  taken  from  on* 

ft  n 

than  from  man  v.     And  to  invest  anv  mortal  creatun 

ft  ft 

wiih  a  jiower  over  thenisilvi  >. ou  any  other  lerm^  thai 
ujion  trust,  were  extreme  UiaiincNN;  n:ir  i>  it  eroiiiiJi 
that  any  people  >iiico  the  creation  vif  the  wiiri<l,  wb> 
had  fritdom  »»!"  vill,  w«ie  e\er  >!»  nii>erablv  sillv,  a- 
either  to  part  w  il.i  the  juiwer  for  eier.  and  ti»  jII  par 
puses,  or  t(  re>oke  it  from  lht»se  w  imiii  thev  had  eD 
tru.sied  witlj  it,  hut  upon  most  ur^tiit  and  ntiifhsj 
nasiMis.  If  dimensions,  ii"  ei\il  wars,  are  oceasi^^nci 
thorehv,  tliere  cannot  any  riji"ht  accrue  fr!>m  ihi  nee  ti 

•  ft  ~ 

the  king,  to  retain  that  power  by  force  of  arms,  whid 
the  people  challenge  from  him  a>  their  own.     WbcBC< 
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it  fellows,  that  what  yoo  saj,  and  we  do  not  deny,  that 
"goremors  are  not  likely  to  be  changed,"  is  true  with 
mpeet  to  the  people's  prudence,  not  the  kingV  rig^lit ; 
bat  that  therefore  they  oug^ht  ucFcr  to  be  chang'ed, 
ipon  no  occasion  whatsoever,  that  does  not  follow  by 
so  means ;  nor  have  you  hitherto  alleg^ed  any  thiii^, 
sr  made  appear  any  right  of  kings  to  the  contrary,  but 
that  all  the  people  concurring,  they  may  lawfully  be 
deposed,  when  unfit  for  govemnicnt ;  provided  it  may 
he  done,  as  it  has  been  often  done  in  your  own  country 
•f  France,  without  any  tumults  or  civil  wars.     Since 
thoefiire  the  safety  of  the  people,  and  not  tbat  of  a  ty- 
mt|  is  the  supreme  law  ;  and  consequently  ought  to 
be  alleged  on  the  people's  behalf  against  a  tyrant,  and 
BOC  for  hini  against  them :  you  that  go  about  to  pervert 
fo  sacred  and  so  glorious  a  law,  with  your  fallacies 
ind  jngglings ;  you  who  would  have  this  supreme  law, 
aad  which  of  all  others  is  most  beneficial  to  mankind, 
to  serve  only  for  the  impunity  of  tyrants ;  let  me  tell 
you,  (since  you  call  us  Englishmen  so  oAen  inspired, 
aad  enthusiasts,  and  prophets,)  let  me,  I  say,  be  so  far 
a  prophet,  as  to  tell  you,  that  the  vengeance  of  God 
and  man  bangs  over  your  head  for  so  horrid  a  crime  ; 
allhoDgb  jour  subjecting  all  mankind  to  tyranny,  as 
fcr  as  in  tou  lies,  which  in  effect  is  no  better  than  con- 
demning them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  is  in 
kself  part  of  its  own  vengeance;  and  whithersoever 
joo  fly,  and  wheresoever  you  wander,  will  first  or  last 
pvsae  jou  with  its  furies,  and  overtake  you,  and  cause 
ytn  to  rave  worse  than  you  do  at  present.     I  come 
aow  to  joor  second  argument,  which  is  not  unlike  the 
iist :  If  the  people  may  resume  their  liberty,  *''  there 
would  be  no  difference,"  say  you,  "  betwixt  a  popular 
itsie  and  a  kingdom ;  but  that  in  a  kingdom  one  man 
rales,  and  in  a  popular  state  many."    And  what  if  that 
were  true;  would  the  state  have  any  prejudice  by  it  ? 
But  you  yourself  tell  us  of  other  differences  that  would 
be  Dotwithstanding;  to  wit,  of"  Time  and  succession; 
for  in  popular  states,  the  magistrates  are  generally 
chosen  yearly ;"  whereas  kings,  if  they  behave  ihcm- 
velves  well,  are  perpetual ;  and  in  most  kingdoms  there 
ii  a  «rjccession  in  the  same  family.    But  lot  tlicm  differ 
frmn  one  another,  or  not  differ,  I  rejifanl  not  those  petty 
tbmgs:  in  this  they  agree,  that  when  the  public  c^ood 
Rquires  it,  the  people  may,  without  doiniv-  injury  to 
ny,  mume  that  power  for  the  public  safety,  which 
tbey  committed  to  another  for  that  end  and  purpose. 
"  But  according  to  the  royal  law,  by  the  Romans  so 
called,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  institutes,  the  people 
•TRome  granted  all  their  power  and  authority  to  the 
prince."     They  did  so  by  compulsion;   the  emperor 
being  willing  to  ratify  their  tyranny  by  the  authority 
of  a  law.     But  of  this  we  have  spoken  before ;  and 
their  own  lawyers,  commenting  upon  this  place  in  the 
imtitutes,  confess  as  much.    So  that  we  make  no  ques- 
lioD  hot  the  people  may  revoke  what  they  were  forced 
is  grants  and  granted  against  their  \%ills.     But  most 
ntioQal  it  is  to  suppose,  that  the  people  of  Rome  trans- 
iencd  BO  other  power  to  the  prince,  than  they  had  be- 
fere  granted  to  their  own  magistrates ;  and  that  was  a 

power  10  govern  according  to  law,  and  a  revocable,  not 
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an  absurd,  tyrannical  power.    Hence  it  was,  that  the 
emperors  assumed  the  consular  dignity,  and  that  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people ;  but  after  Julius  Ciesar,  not  one 
of  them  pretended  to  the  dictatorship:  in  the  Circus 
Maximus  they  used  to  adore  the  people,  as  I  have  said 
already  out  of  Tacitus  and  Claudian.     But  **  as  here- 
tofore many  private  persons  have  sold  themselves  into 
slavery,  so  a  whole  nation  may."    Thou  jailbird  of  a 
knight,  thou  day-s])irit,  thou  everlasting  scandal  to  thy 
native  country !     The  most  despicable  slaves  in  the 
world  ought  to  abhor  and  spit  u])on  such  a  factor  for 
slavery,  such  a  public  pander  as  thou  art.     Certainly 
if  people  had  so  enslaved  themselves  to  kiugs,  tlien 
might  kings  turn  them  over  to  other  masters^  or  sell 
them  for  money,  and  yet  we  know  that  kings  cannot 
so  much  as  alienate  the  demesnes  of  the  crown:  and 
shall  he,  that  has  but  the  crown,  and  the  revenues  that 
belong  to  it,  as  an  usufructuary,  and  those  given  him 
by  the  people,  can  he  be  said  to  have,  as  it  were,  pur- 
chased  the   people,  and   made   them   his  pro))riety  P 
Though  you  were  bored  through  both  ears,  and  went 
barefoot,  you  would  not  be  so  vile  and  despicable,  so 
much  more  contemptible  than  all  slaves,  as  the  broach- 
ing such  a  scandalous  doctrine  as  this  makes  you.    But 
go  on,  and  punish  yourself  for  your  rogueries  as  now 
you  do,  though  against  your  will.     You  frame  a  long 
discourse  of  the  law  of  war;  which  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose  in  this  place :  for  neither  did  Charles  conquer 
us;  and  for  his  ancestors,  if  it  were  never  so  much 
granted  that  they  did,  yet  have  they  often  renounced 
their  title  as  conquerors.    And  certain  it  is.  That  we 
were  never  so  conquered,  but  that  as  we  swore  allegi- 
ance to  them,  so  they  swore  to  maintain  our  laws,  and 
govern  by  them  :  which  laws,  when  Charles  had  noto- 
riously violated,  taken  in  what  capacity  you  will,  as 
one  who  had  formerly  been  a  conqucrer  or  was  now  a 
peijured  king,  we  subdued  him  by  force,  he  himself 
having  begun  with  us  first.     And  according  to  your 
own  opinion,  "  Whatever  is  acquired  hv  war,  becomes 
his  property  that  acquired  it."     So  that  how  full  soever 
you  arc  of  words,  how  impertinent  soever  a  babbler, 
whatever  you  prate,  how  great  a  noise  soever  you  make, 
what  quotations  soever  out  of  the  rabbins,  though  you 
make  yourself  never  so  hoarse,  to  the  end  of  this  chap- 
ter, assure  yourself,  That  nothing  of  it  makes  for  the 
king,  he  being  now  conquered,  but  all  for  us,  who  by 
God's  assistance  are  conquerors. 


CHAP.  VII. 

To  avoid  two  very  great  inconveniencies,  and,  con- 
sidering your  own  weight,  very  weighty  ones  indeed, 
you  denied  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that  the  people's 
power  was  superior  to  that  of  the  king ;  for  if  that 
should  be  granted,  kings  must  provide  themselves  of 
some  other  name,  because  the  people  would  indeed  be 
king,  and  some  divisions  in  your  system  of  politics 
would  be  confounded :  the  first  of  which  inconveni- 
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encies  would  thwart  with  vour  dictionans  and  the  lal- 
ter  overthrow  your  politics.  To  these  I  have  given 
such  an  answer  as  shews,  that  though  our  own  safety 
and  liberty  were  the  principal  things  I  aimed  the  pre- 
servation of,  yet  withal,  I  had  some  consideration  of 
salving  your  dictionary,  and  your  politics.  "  Now," 
say  you,  "  I  will  prove  by  other  arguments,  That  a 
king  cannot  be  judged  by  his  own  subjects ;  of  which 
arguments  this  shall  be  the  gpratest  and  most  convin- 
cing, that  a  king  has  no  peer  in  his  kingdom."  What ! 
Can  a  king  have  no  peer  in  his  kingdom  ?  What  then 
is  the  meaning  of  those  twelve  ancient  peers  of  the 
kings  of  France  ?  Are  they  fables  and  trifles  ?  Are 
they  called  so  in  vain,  and  in  mock  only  ?  Have  a 
care  how  you  affront  those  principal  men  of  that  king- 
dom ;  who  if  they  are  not  the  king's  peers,  as  they  are 
called,  I  am  afraid  your  dictionary,  which  is  the  only 
thing  you  are  concerned  for,  will  be  found  more  faulty 
in  France  than  in  England.  But  go  to,  let  us  hear 
your  demonstration,  that  a  king  has  no  peer  in  his  own 
kingdom.  "  Because,"  say  you,  "  the  people  of  Rome, 
when  they  had  banished  their  king,  appointed  not  one, 
but  two  consuls :  and  the  reason  was.  That  if  one  of 
them  should  transgress  the  laws,  his  colleague  might 
be  a  check  to  him."  There  could  hardly  have  been  de- 
vised any  thing  more  silly:  how  came  it  to  pass  then, 
that  but  one  of  the  consuls  had  the  bundles  of  rods  car- 
ried before  him,  and  not  both,  if  two  were  appointed, 
that  each  might  have  a  power  over  the  other.'*  And 
what  if  both  had  conspired  against  the  commonwealth  ? 
Would  not  the  case  then  be  the  very  same  that  it  would 
have  been,  if  one  consul  only  had  been  appointed  with- 
out a  colleague  ?  But  we  know  very  well,  that  botli 
consuls,  and  all  other  magistrates,  were  bound  to  obey 
the  senate,  whenever  the  senate  and  tlie  people  saw, 
that  the  interest  of  the  commonwcallh  so  required. 
We  have  a  famous  instance  of  that  in  the  decemvirs, 
who  though  they  were  invested  with  the  power  of  con- 
suls, and  were  the  chief  magistrates,  yet  the  authority 
of  the  senate  reduced  them  all,  though  they  struggled 
to  retain  their  government.  Nay,  we  read  that  some 
consuls,  before  they  were  out  of  office,  had  been  de- 
clared enemies,  and  arms  have  been  taken  up  against 
them ;  for  in  those  days  no  man  looked  upon  him  as  a 
consul,  who  acted  as  an  enemy.  So  war  was  waged 
against  Antony,  though  a  consul,  by  authority  of  the 
senate;  in  which  being  worsted,  he  would  have  been 
put  to  death,  but  that  Octavius,  affecting  tljc  empire, 
sided  with  him  to  subvert  the  commonwcaltli.  Now 
whereas  you  say,  "that  it  is  a  property  peculiar  to 
kingly  majesty,  that  the  power  resides  in  a  sinjile  per- 
that  is  but  a  loose  expression,  like  the  rest  of 


son 


what  you  say,  and  is  contradicted  by  yourself  a  little 
after:  "for  the  Hebrew  judges,"  you  say,  "ruled  as 
long  as  they  lived,  and  there  was  but  one  of  them  at 
a  time  ;  the  Scripture  also  calls  them  kings  :  and  yet 
they  were  accountable  to  the  great  council."  Thus 
we  see,  that  an  itch  of  vain  glory,  in  being  thought  to 
have  said  all  that  can  be  said,  makes  you  hardly  say 
any  thing  but  contradictions.  Then  I  ask,  what  kind 
of  government  that  was  in  the  Roman  empire,  when 


sometimes  two,  sometimes  three  empe 
at  once  ?  Do  you  reckon  them  to  h 
rors,  that  is,  kings,  or  was  it  an  arist 
umvirate  ?  Or  will  you  deny,  that  th< 
under  Antoninus  and  Verus,  under 
Maximian,  under  Constantine  and  Li 
but  one  entire  empire  ?  If  these  p 
kings,  your  three  forms  of  govemm 
hold ;  if  they  were,  then  it  is  not  an  e: 
of  a  kingly  government,  to  reside  in 
"  If  one  of  these  offend,"  say  you,"  the 
refer  the  matter  to  the  senate,  or  the  | 
may  be  accused  and  condemned."  A 
senate  and  the  people  then  judge,  wh 
so  referred  to  them  ?  So  that  if  von  w 
dit  to  yourself,  there  needs  not  one  col 
another.  Such  a  miserable  advocate 
were  not  so  wretched  a  fellow  as  vou 
serve  compassion  ;  j'ou  lie  every  way  s 
that  if  one  were  minded  for  sport's 
pass  at  any  part  of  you,  he  could  hard 
aim  where  he  would.  "  It  is  ridiculon 
imagine,  that  a  king  will  ever  appoint 
demn  himself."  But  I  can  tell  you 
that  was  no  ridiculous  person,  but  an  < 
and  that  was  Trajan,  who  when  he  de 
to  a  certain  Roman  magistrate,  as  the 
being  the  badge  of  his  office,  freque 
nished  him,  "  Take  this  sword,  and  u; 
do  as  I  ought ;  if  otherwise,  against 
riages  in  the  supreme  magistrate  are 
This  Dion  and  Aurclius  Victor  say  of 
here,  that  a  worthy  em})eror  appoint 
liimself,  though  he  did  not  make  hii 
riiis  perhaps  might  have  said  as  mur 
and  hypocrisy ;  but  it  is  almost  a  or 
that  so  good  and  virtuous  a  prince  as 
really  speak  as  he  thought,  and  acoorc 
apprehended  right  and  just.  How  mi 
able  was  it,  that  though  he  were  supr 
nate  in  power,  and  mijjht,  if  he  would 
yield  them  any  obedience,  yet  he  a* 
them,  as  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  oujr 
knowledged  their  right  in  the  govern 
riour  to  his  own  !  For  so  Pliny  tolls  u: 
ric,"  The  senate  both  desired  and  conn 
consul  a  fourth  time;  vou  may  know  1 
you  pay  them,  that  this  is  no  won!  o 
power."  -\nd  a  little  after,  "  This  i 
aim  at,  to  restore  our  lost  liberty." 
n(>t  of  that  mind  alone  ;  the  senate  th( 
were  of  opinion,  that  their  authority 
preme  :  for  the}'  that  could  conunan* 
might  judge  him.  So  the  emperor  } 
when  Cassius  governor  of  Svria  endea 
empire  from  him,  referred  himself  eitli 
or  the  people  of  Rome,  and  declared  I 
lay  down  the  government,  if  they  wt 
Now  how  should  a  man  «letennine  of  ll 
better,  and  more  irulv,  than  out  of  th< 
the  best  of  kings?     Indeed  every  goc 
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Jie  lenate,  or  the  people,  oot  only  equal,  but 
ir  to  bimself  by  the  law  of  nature.    But  a 
wing  bj  nature  inferiour  to  all  men,  every  one 
stronger  tban  be,  ought  to  be  accounted  not 
I  equal,  but  superiour :  for  as  heretofore  nature 
nen  from  force  and  violence  to  betake  tbem- 
» laws ;  so  wberever  the  laws  are  set  at  naught, 
e  dictate  of  nature  must  necessarily  prompt  us 
:e  ourselves  to  force  again.    "  To  be  of  this 
*'  says  Cicero  pro  Sestio,  "  is  a  sign  of  wisdom ; 
t  ID  practice,  argues  coura^j^e  and  resolution ; 
o  both,  is  tbe  effect  of  virtue  in  its  perfection." 
stand  then  as  a  settled  maxim  of  tbe  law  of 
icver  to  be  shaken  by  any  artifices  of  flatterers, 
senate,  or  tbe  people,  are  superiour  to  kings, 
good  or  bad :  which  is  but  what  you  yourself 
Sect  eonfess,  when  you  tell  us,  that  the  au- 
>f  kings  was  derived  from  the  people.     For  that 
vbich  they  transferred  to  princes,  doth  yet  na- 
or,  as  I  may  say,  virtually  reside  in  themselves 
itanding:  for  so  natural  causes,  that  produce 
ct  by  a  certain  eminency  of  operation,  do  always 
Dore  of  their  own  virtue  and  energy  than  they 
»  nor  do  they,  by  communicating  to  others,  ex- 
hemselves.     You  see,  the  closer  we  keep  to  ua- 
e  more  evidently  does  the  people*s  power  appear 
ibove  that  of  the  prince.    And  this  is  likewise 
^  that  the  people  do  not  freely,  and  of  choice, 
^  gofemment  in  the  king  absolutely,  so  as  to 
'**  a  propriety  in  it,  nor  by  nature  can  do  so ; 
*v  for  the  public  safety  and  liberty,  which,  when 
^^  ceises  to  take  care  of,  then  the  people  in  effect 
ff'^'n  bim  nothing  at  all :  for  nature  says,  the 
^^e  it  bim  to  a  particular  end  and  purpose ; 
7*1'  if  neither  nature  nor  the  people  can  attain, 
'^  ^*  K»ft  becomes  no  more  valid  than  any  other 
*ut  or  agreement.    These  reasons  prove  very 
^e  people  arc  superiour  to  the  king;  and  so 
^ICTRt  and  most  convincing  argument,  that  a 
®^     l)e  judged  by  his  people,  because  he  has 
^   «  is  kingdom,"  nor  any  superiour,  falls  to 
For  you  take  that  for  granted,  which  we 
^^     «llow.     "  In  a  popular  state,"  say  you, 
^^■"5itcjj  being  appointed  by  the  people,  may 
J^  ajnished  for  their  crimes  by  the  people :  in 
'^^^'  the  senators  may  be  punished  by  their 
^ut  it  is  a  prodigious  thing  to  proceed 
unst  a  king  in  his  own  kingdom,  and 
for  his  life."    What  can  you  conclude 
*^Btthat  they  who  set  up  kings  over  them, 
miserable  and  most  silly  people  in  the 
^'M  pray,  what  is  the  reason  why  the  peo- 
^    punish  a  king  that  becomes  a  malefactor, 
.  ^^*7  may  popular  magistrates  and  senators 
J'^^^'^cy?    Do  you  think  that  all  they  who 
^  ^'Dgly  government,  were  so  strangely  in 
*^«fy,as  when  they  might  be  free,  to  choose 
T*^^  to  put  themselves  all  and  entirely  under 
^^^of  one  man,  who  often  happens  to  be  un 
/^  often  a  fool,  so  as  whatever  cause  miijht 
^theauelTes  no  refuge  in,  no  relief  from,  the 
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laws  nor  the  dictates  of  nature,  ag^ist  the  tyranny  of 
a  most  outrageous  master,  when  such  a  one  happens? 
Why  do  they  then  tender  conditions  to  their  kings, 
when  they  first  enter  upon  their  government,  and  pre- 
scribe laws  for  them  to  govern  by  ?    Do  they  do  this 
to  be  trampled  upon  the  more,  and  be  the  more  laughed 
to  scorn  ?    Can  it  be  imagined,  that  a  whole  people 
would  ever  so  vilify  themselves,  depart  from  their  own 
interest  to  that  degree,  be  so  wanting  to  themselves,  as 
to  place  all  their  hopes  in  one  man,  and  he  very  often 
the  most  vain  person  of  them  all  ?    To  what  end  do 
they  require  an  oath  of  their  king^,  not  to  act  any 
thing  contrary  to  law  ?    We  must  suppose  them  to  do 
this,  that  (poor  creatures!)  they  may  learn  to  their 
sorrow,  that  kings  only  may  commit  perjury  with  im- 
punity.    This  is  what  your  own  wicked  conclusions 
hold  forth.    "  If  a  king,  that  is  elected,  promise  any 
thing  to  his  people  upon  oath,  which,  if  he  would  not 
have  sworn  to,  perhaps  they  would  not  have  chose 
him,  yet  if  he  refuse  to  perform  that  promise,  he  falls 
not  under  the  people's  censure.    Nay,  though  he  swear 
to  his  subjects  at  his  election,  that  he  will  administer 
justice  to  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  th&t  if  he  do  not,  they  shall  be  discharged  of  their 
allegiance,  and  himself  ipso  facto  cease  to  be  their 
king ;  yet  if  he  break  this  oath,  it  is  God  and  not  man 
that  must  require  it  of  him."    I  have  transcribed  these 
lines,  not  for  their  elegfance,  for  they  are  barbarously 
expressed ;  nor  because  I  think  there  needs  any  answer 
to  them,  for  they  answer  themselves,  they  explode  and 
damn  themselves   by  their  notorious  falsehood  and 
loathsomeness :  but  I  did  it  to  recommend  you  to  kings 
for  your  great  merits ;  that  among  so  many  places  as 
tliere  are  at  a  court,  they  may  put  you  into  some  pre- 
ferment or  office  that  may  be  fit  for  you.     Some  are 
princes'  secretaries,  some  their  cup-bearers,  some  mas- 
ters of  the  revels:  I  think  you  had  best  be  master 
of  the  perjuries  to  some  of  tliem.     You  shall  not  be 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  you  are  too  much  a  clown 
for  that ;  but  their  treachery  and  perfidiousness  shall  be 
under  your  care.     But  that  men  may  see  you  are  both 
a  fool  and  a  knave  to  the  highest  degree,  let  us  consider 
these  last  assertions  of  yours  a  little  more  narrowly : 
**  A  king,"  say  you,  "  though  he  swear  to  his  subjects 
at  his  election,  that  he  will  govern  according  to  law, 
and  that  if  he  do  not,  they  shall  be  discharged  of  their 
allegiance,  and  he  himself  ipso  facto  cease  to  be  tht-ir 
king  ;  yet  can  he  not  be  deposed  or  punished  by  them." 
Why  not  a  king,  I  pray,  as  well  as  popular  magis- 
trates ?  because  in  a  popular  state,  the  people  do  not 
transfer  all  their  power  to  the  magistrates.  And  do  they, 
in  the  case  that  you  have  put,  vest  it  all  in  the  king, 
when  they  place  him  in  the  government  upon  those 
terms  expressly,  to  hold  it  no  longer  than  he  uses  it 
well  ?  Therefore  it  is  evident,  that  a  king  swoni  to  ob- 
serve the  laws,  if  be  transgress  them,  may  be  punished 
and  deposed,  as  well  as  popular  magistrates.      So  that 
you  can  make  no  more  use  of  that  invincible  argument 
of  the  })coplc's  transferrin;;  all  their  right  and  power  to 
the  prince;  you  yourself  have  battered  it  down  with 
your  own  engines.      Hear  now  another  most  powerful 
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and  invincible  argcument  of  his,  why  subjects  cannot 
judge  their  kingfs,  "  because  he  is  bound  by  no  law, 
being*  himself  the  sole  lairg-iver."    Which  haTingc  been 
proved  already  to  be  most  false,  this  great  reason  comes 
to  nothing,  as  well  as  the  former.     But  the  reason  why 
princes  have  but  seldom  been  proceeded  against  for 
personal  and  private  crimes,  as  whoredom,  and  adul- 
tery, and  the  like,  is  not  because  they  could  not  justly 
be  punished  even  for  such,  but  lest  the  people  should 
receive  more  prejudice  through  disturbances  that  might 
be  occasioned  by  the  king's  death,  and  the  change  of 
affairs,  than  they  would  be  profited  by  the  punishment 
of  one  man  or  two.      But  when  they  begin  to  be  uni- 
versally injurious  and  insufferable,  it  has  always  been 
the  opiuion  of  all  nations,  that  then,  being  tyrants,  it 
is  lawful  to  put  them  to  death  any  how,  condemned  or 
uncondemned.     Hence  Cicero,  in  his  Second  Philippic, 
says  thus  of  those  that  killed  C^sar,  '*  they  were  the 
first  that  ran  through  with  their  swords,  not  a  man  who 
affected  to  be  king,  but  who  was  actually  settled  in  the 
government;  which,  as  it  was  a  worthy  and  godlike 
action,  so  it  is  set  before  us  for  our  imitation."     How 
unlike  are  you  to  him !  '*  Murder,  adultery,  injuries, 
are  not  regal  and  public,  but  private  and   personal 
crimes."    Well  said,  parasite !  you  have  obliged  all 
pimps  and  profligates  in  courts  by  this  expression. 
How  ingeniously  do  you  act  both  the  parasite  and  the 
pimp  with  the  same  breath  !    "  A  king  that  is  an  adul- 
terer, or  a  murderer,  may  yd  govern  well,  and  conse- 
quently ought  not  to  be  put  to  death,  because,  together 
with  his  life,  be  must  lose  his  kingdom ;  and  it  was 
never  yet  allowed  by  God  slaws,  or  roan's,  that  for  one 
and  the  same  crime,  a  man  was  to  be  punished  twice." 
Infamous  foulmouth  wretch !    By  the  saTiie  reason  the 
magistrates  in  a  popular  state,  or  in  an  aristocracy, 
ought  never  to  be  put  to  death,  for  fear  of  double 
punishment;  no  judge,  no  senator  must  die,  for  they 
must  lose  their  magistracy  too,  as  well  as  their  lives. 
As  you  have  endeavoured  to  take  all  power  out  of  the 
people's  hands,  and  vest  it  in  the  king,  so  you  would 
all  majesty  too:  a  delegated  translatitioiis  majesty  we 
allow,  but  that  majesty  does  chiefly  and  primarily  re- 
side in  him,  you  can  no  more  prove,  than  you  can,  that 
power  and  authority  does.     "  A  king,"  you  say,  "can- 
not commit  treason  a«rainst  his  people,  hut  a  people 
may  against  their  king."      And  yet  a  kinii"  is  uliat  he 
is  for  the  people  only,  not  the  people  for  him.      Hence 
T  infer,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  or  the  t»Teater 
part  of  them,  must  needs  have  greater  power  than  the 
king.      This  you  deny,  and  begin  t<»  cast  up  accounts. 
"  He  is  of  greater  power  than  any  one,  than  any  two, 
than  any  three,  than  any  ten,  than  any  hundred,  than 
any  thousand,  than  any  ten  thousand  :"  be  it  so,  *'  he 
is  of  more  power  than  half  the  people."     I  ^\  ill  not 
deny  that  neither;  "add  now  half  of  the  other  half, 
will  he  not  have  more  power  than  all  those  .^"     Not  at 
all.     Go  on,  why  do  you   take  away  the  board  ?     Do 
you  not  understand  progression  in  arithmetic  ?     He 
begins  to  reckon  after  another  manner.     "  Has  not  the 
king,  and  the  nobility  together,  more  power  ?"  No,  Mr. 
Changeling,  I  deny  that  too.    If  by  the  nobility,  whom 


you  style  optimates,  you  mean  the  peers  only ;  for 

may  happen  that  amongst  the  whole  number  of  the 

there  may  not  be  one  man  deserving  that  appellatioi 

for  it  often  falls  out,  that  there  are  better  and  wii 

men  than  they  amongst  the  commons,  whom  in  co 

junction  with  the  greater  or  the   better  part  of  il 

people,  I  should  not  scruple  to  call  by  the  name  of,  ai 

take  them  for,  all  the  people.    *'  But  if  the  king  is  n 

superiour  in  power  to  all  the  people  together,  he  is  tb( 

a  king  but  of  single  persons,  he  is  not  the  king  of  tl 

whole  body  of  the  people."    You  say  well,  no  more  I 

is,  unless  they  are  content  he  should  be  so.    Xoi 

balance  your  accounts,  and  you  will  find  that  by  wai 

casting,  you  have  lost  your  principal.     "  The  Englia 

say,  that  the  right  of  majesty  originally  and  principaO 

resides  in  the  people ;  which  principle  woald  introdic 

a  confusion  of  all  states."    What,  of  an  aristocracy  aa 

democracy  ?  But  let  that  pass.     What  if  it  should  ova 

throw  a  gynsocracy  too.^  (t.  e.  a  government  of  onec 

more  women,)  under  which  state,  or  form  of  govemmol 

they  say,  you  are  in  danger  of  being-  beaten  at  hamt 

would  not  the  English  do  you  a  kindness  in  that,  jn 

sheepish  fellow,  you  ?     But  there  is  no  hope  of  tlbal 

For  it  is  most  justly  so  ordered,  since  you  woold  nk 

ject  all  mankind  to  tyranny  abroad,  that  you  younel 

should  live  in  a  scandalous  most  unmanlike  slaveij  a 

home.    "  We  must  tell  you,"  you  say,  ^  what  we  ■(■ 

by  the  word  People."      There  are  a  great  many  ocka 

things,  which  you  stand  more  in  need  of  being  toll 

for  of  things  that  more  immediately  concern  yon,  jm 

seem  altogether  ignorant,  and  never  to  have  learnt  aq 

thing  but  words  and  letters,  not  to  be  capable  of  aq 

thing  else.     But  this  you  think  you  know,  that  by  tk 

word  people  we  mean  the  common  people  only,  excla 

sive  of  the  nobility,  because  we  have  put  down  tk 

House  of  Lords.     And  yet  that  very  thing  shews,  thai 

under  the  word  people  we  comprehend  all  our  uativei 

of  what  order  and  degree  soever;   in  that  we  bavi 

settled  one  supreme  senate  only,  in  which  the  nobilit] 

also,  as  a  part  of  the  people,  (not  in  their  own  right,  a 

they  did  before ;  hut  representing  those  boroui^hs  • 

counties,  for  which  they  may  be  chose,)  may  givetbci 

votes.     Then  you  inveigh  against  the  common  peopk 

as  being  *'  blind  and   brutish,  ignorant  of  the  ail  0 

governing ;"  you  say  there  is  "  nothini;  more  empty 

more  vain,  more  inconstant,  more  uncertain  thau  they.' 

All  which  is  vcrv  true  of  yourself,  and  it  is  true  like 

wise  of  the  rabble,  but  not  of  the  middle  sort,  amongi 

whom  the  most   prudent   men,   and   most  skilful  ii 

affairs,  are  generally  found  ;  others  are  most  commoal; 

(iivorted  either  hy  luxury  and  plenty,  or  bv  want  as 

p(»verty,  from  virtue,  and  the  study  of  laws  and  gnvera 

ment.     "  There  arc  many  ways,"  you  say,  "  bv  wbici 

kinp^s  come  to  tiic  crown,  so  as  not  to  be  behuldea  I 

the  people  at  all  for  it ;"  and   especially,  ^  those  tbi 

inherit  a  kingdom."     But  those  nations  must  certaial; 

be  slaves,  and  boni  to  slavery,  that  acknowledge  aaj 

one  to  he  their  lord  and  master  so  absolutely,  as  tha 

they  are  his  inheritance,  and  come  to  him  bv  descent 

without  any  consent  of  their  own ;  thev  deserve  BOt^ 

appellation  of  subjects,  nor  of  freemen,  nor  can  llMf 
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joftlj  be  reputed  soeh ;  nor  are  thej  to  be  accounted 

m  a  ctTil  sodetjr,  bot  must  be  looked  on  as  the  posses- 

Boos  and  estate  of  tbeir  lord,  and  his  family :  for  I  see 

lo  difference  as  to  the  right  of  ownership  betwixt  them, 

nd  alares,  or  beasts.      Secondly,  "  they  that  come  to 

be   crown   bj  conquest,  cannot  acknowledge  them- 

elres  to   bave  received  from  the  people  the  power 

»   nsnrp.''     We  are  not  now  discoursing  of  a  con- 

neror,  but  of  a  conquered  king ;  what  a  conqueror 

■ay  lawfully  do,  we  will  discourse  elsewhere ;  do  you 

»ep  to  your  subject.     But  whereas  you  ascribe  to 

dnga  tbat  ancient  right,  that  masters  of  families  have 

iver  tbeir  bouseholds,  and  take  an  example  from  thence 

sf  tiieir  absolute  power;  I  have  shewn  already  over 

nd  over,  tbat  there  is  no  likeness  at  all  betwixt  them. 

Ind  Aristotle  (whom  you  name  so  often)  if  you  had 

read  bim,  would  have  taught  you  as  much  in  the  be- 

paning^  of  bis  Politics,  where  he  says  they  judg^ 

UBus,  tbat  tbink  there  is  but  little  difference  betwixt 

a  king,  and  a  master  of  a  family :  **  For  that  there  is 

Bot  a  nomerical,  but  a  specifical  difference  betwixt  a 

kingdom  and  a  family."    For  when  villages  grew  to 

k  towns  and  cities,  that  regal  domestic  right  vanished 

ky  degrees,  and  was  no  more  owned.   Hence  Diodorus, 

m  bis  first  book,  says,  that  anciently  kingdoms  were 

Inamitted  not  to  the  former  kings'  sons,  but  to  those 

bad  best  deserved  of  the  people.     And  Justin, 

inally,**  says  be,  '*  the  government  of  nations, 

aad  of  countries,  was  by  kings,  who  were  exalted  to 

Alt  beigbt  of  majesty,  not  by  popular  ambition,  but 

fcr  tbeir  moderation,  which  commended  them  to  good 

■ca.*    Wlieoce  it  is  manifest,  that,  in  the  very  begin- 

of  nations,  that  fatherly  and  hereditary  govern- 

gave  way  to  virtue,  and  the  peopIe*s  right :  which 

iitbe  most  natural  reason  and  cause,  and  was  the  true 

me  of  kingly  government     For  at  first  men  entered 

itfo  societies,  not  that  any  one  might  insult  over  all 

the  rest,  bnt  that  in  case  any  should  injure  another, 

there  might  be  laws  and  judges  to  protect  them  from 

viottg,  or  at  least  to  punish  the  wrong  doers.     When 

were  at  first  dispersed  and  scattered  asunder,  some 

and  eloquent  man  persuaded  them  to  enter  into 

dril  societies;  **  that  he  himself,"  say  you,  "  might 

oercise  dominion  over  them,  when  so  united."    Per- 

kps  you  meant  this  of  Nimrod,  who  is  said  to  have 

ken  the  first  tyrant     Or  else  it  proceeds  from  your 

•m  malice  only,  and  certainly  it  cannot  have  been 

tne  of  those  great  and  generous  spirited  men,  but  is  a 

ietion  of  your  own,  not  warranted  by  any  authority 

that  I  ever  heard  of.     For  all  ancient  writers  tell  us, 

that  those  first  instituters  of  communities  of  men  had 

a  regard  to  the  good  and  safety  of  mankind  only,  and 

■ot  to  any  private  advantages  of  their  own,  or  to 

&ake  themselves  great  or  powerful.      One   thing  I 

(aaaot  pass  by,  which  I  suppose  you  intended  for  an 

fliUem,  to  set  off  the  rest  of  this  chapter :  *'  If  a  con- 

mI,"  ny  yon,  **  had  been  to  be  accused  before  his 

tOitptHnej  expired,  tliere  must  have  been  a  dictator 

oeated  for  tbat  purpose ;"  though  you  had  said  before, 

*  that  lor  tbat  very  reason  there  were  two  of  them." 

Jost  so  your  positions  always  agree  with  one  another, 


and  almost  evety  page  declares  how  weak  and  frivolous 
whatever  you  say  or  write  upon  any  subject  is.  *•  Un- 
der the  ancient  Saxon  kings,"  you  say,  **  the  people 
were  never  called  to  parliameuts."  If  any  of  our  own 
countrymen  had  asserted  such  a  thing,  I  could  easily 
have  convinced  him  that  he  was  in  an  errour.  But  I 
am  not  so  much  concerned  at  your  mistaking  our  affairs, 
because  you  are  a  foreigner.  This  in  effect  is  all  you 
say  of  the  right  of  kings  in  general.  Many  other 
things  I  omit,  for  you  use  many  digressions,  and  put 
things  down  that  either  have  no  ground  at  all,  or  are 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  my  design  is  not  to  vie 
with  you  in  impertinence. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

If  you  had  published  your  own  opinion,  Salmasius, 
concerning  the  right  of  kings  in  general,  without 
affronting  any  persons  in  particular,  notwithstanding 
this  alteration  of  affairs  in  England,  as  long  as  you 
did  but  use  your  own  liberty  in  writing  what  yourself 
thought  fit,  no  Englishman  could  have  had  any  cause 
to  have  been  displeased  with  you,  nor  would  you  have 
made  good  the  opinion  you  maintain  ever  a  whit  the 
less.  For  if  it  be  a  positive  command  both  of  Moses 
and  of  Christ  himself,  *^  That  all  men  whatsoever, 
whether  Spaniards,  French,  Italians,  Germans,  Eng- 
lish, or  Scots,  should  be  subject  to  their  princes,  be  they 
good  or  bad,"  which  you  asserted,  p.  127,  to  what  pur- 
pose was  it  for  you,  who  are  a  foreigner,  and  unknown 
to  us,  to  be  tampering  with  our  laws,  and  to  read  us 
lectures  out  of  them  as  out  of  your  own  papers  and 
miscellanies,  which,  be  they  how  they  will,  j'ou  have 
taught  us  already  in  a  great  many  words,  that  they 
ought  to  give  way  to  the  laws  of  God  ?  But  now  it  is 
apparent,  that  you  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  this 
royal  cause,  not  so  much  out  of  your  own  inclination, 
as  partly  because  you  were  hired,  and  that  at  a  good 
round  price  too,  considering  how  things  are  with  him 
that  set  you  on  work ;  and  partly,  it  is  like,  out  of  ex- 
pectation of  some  greater  reward  hereafter;  to  publish 
a  scandalous  libel  against  the  English,  who  are  injuri- 
ous to  none  of  their  neighbours,  and  meddle  with  their 
own  matters  only.  If  there  were  no  such  thing  as  that 
in  the  case,  is  it  credible,  that  any  man  should  be  so 
impudent  or  so  mad,  as  though  he  be  a  stranger,  and 
at  a  great  distance  from  us,  yet  of  his  own  accord  to 
intermeddle  with  our  affairs,  and  side  with  a  party  ? 
What  the  devil  is  it  to  you,  what  the  English  do 
amongst  themselves  ?  What  would  you  have,  prag- 
matical puppy  .•*  What  would  you  be  at  ?  Have  you 
no  concerns  of  your  own  at  home  ?  I  wish  you  had 
the  same  concerns  that  that  famous  Olus,  your  fellow- 
busybody  in  the  Epigram,  had ;  and  perhaps  so  you 
have  ;  you  deserve  them,  I  am  sure.  Or  did  that  hot- 
spur your  wife,  who  encouraged  you  to  write  what  you 
have  done  for  outlawed  Charles's  sake,  promise  you 
some  profitable  professor's  place  in  England,  and  God 
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knows  what  gratifications  at  Charles's  retain  ?    But 
assure  yourselves,  my  mistress  and  my  master,  that 
England  admits  neither  of  wolves,  nor  owners  of 
wolves :  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  you  spit  so  much  ve- 
nom at  our  English  mastiffs.     It  were  better  for  you 
to  return  to  those  illustrious  titles  of  vours  in  France : 
first  to  that  hung^rstarved  lordship  of  yours  at  *St. 
Lou  ;  and  in  the  next  place  to  the  sacred  consistory  of 
the  most  christian  kin^.     Being  a  counsellor  to  the 
prince,  you  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  your  own 
country.     But  I  see  full  well,  that  she  neither  desires 
you,  nor  your  counsel ;  nor  did  it  appear  she  did,  when 
you  were  there  a  few  years  ago,  and  began  to  lick  a 
cardinal*s  trencher:  she  is  in  the  right,  by  my  troth, 
and  can  very  willingly  suffer  such  a  little  fellow  as 
you,  that  are  but  one  half  of  a  man,  to  run  up  and  down 
with  your  mistress  of  a  wife,  and  your  desks  full  of 
trifles  and  fooleries,  till  you  light  somewhere  or  other 
upon  a  stipend,  large  enough  for  a  knight  of  the  gram- 
mar, or  an  illustrious  critic  on  horseback,  if  any  prince 
or  state  has  a  mind  to  hire  a  vagabond  doctor,  that  is 
to  be  sold  at  a  good  round  price.     But  here  is  one  that 
will  bid  for  you ;  whether  you  are  a  merchantable  com- 
modity or  not,  and  what  you  are  worth,  we  shall  see  by 
and  by.    You  say, "  the  parricides  assert,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  England  is  not  merely  kingly,  but  that  it 
is  a  mixed  government."    Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  coun- 
tryman of  ours  in  Edward  the  Sixth*s  days,  a  good 
lawyer,  and  a  statesman,  one  whom  you  yourself  will 
not  call  a  parricide,  in  the  beginning  of  a  book  which 
he  wrote  **  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,"  asserts 
the  same  thing,  and  not  of  our  government  only,  but 
of  almost  all  others  in  the  world,  and  that  out  of  Aris- 
totle ;  and  he  says  it  is  not  possible,  that  any  govern- 
ment should  otherwise  subsist.     But  as  if  you  thought 
it  a  crime  to  say  any  thing,  and  not  unsay  it  again, 
you  repeat  your  former  threadbare  contradictions.  You 
say,  '*  there  neither  is  nor  ever  was  any  nation,  that  did 
not  understand  by  the  very  name  of  a  king,  a  person 
whose  authority  is  inferiour  to  God  alone,  and  who  is 
accountable  to  no  other.'*    And  yet  a  little  after  you 
confess,  *■*'  that  the  name  of  a  king  was  formeriy  given 
to  such  powers  and  magistrates,  as  had  not  a  full  and 
absolute  right  of  themselves,  but  had  a  dependence 
upon  the  people,  as  the  sufTetes  among  the  Carthagini- 
ans, the  Hebrew  judges,  the  kings  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  of  Arragon."     Are  you  not  very  consistent 
with  yourself  ?    Then  you  reckon  up  five  several  sorts 
of  monarchies  out  of  Aristotle  ;  in  one  of  which  onlv 
that  right  obtained,  which  you  say  is  common  to  all 
kings.     Concerning  which  I  have  said  already  more 
than  once,  that  neither  doth  Aristotle  give  an  instance 
of  any  such  monarchy,  nor  was  there  ever  any  such  in 
being :  the  other  four  he  clearly  demonstrates  that  they 
were   bounded  by   established    laws,  and   the  king's 
power  subject  to  those  laws.     The  first  of  which  four 
was  that  of  the  l^cedemonians,  which  in  his  opinion 
did  of  all  others  host  deserve  the  name  of  a  kingdom. 
The  second  was  such  as  obtained  among  barbarians, 

•  Sf.  Lou.  in  latin.  Sanctum  T^ipus.  Saint  Wolt.  is  the  name  of  a  place 
ill  Irmnc*.  where  ^iilni«5ius  had  some  small  eMate.  and  wat  tailed  sn 


which  was  lasting,  because  regulated  by  la 
cause  the  people  willingly  submitted  to 
by  the  same  author's  opinion  in  his  third 
king  soever  retains  the  sovereignQr  again 
pie's  will,  is  no  longer  to  be  accounted  a 
downright  tyrant;  all  which  is  true  like 
third  sort  of  kings,  which  he  calls  M%jtl 
were  chosen  by  the  people,  and  most  com 
certain  time  only,  and  for  some  particula 
such  as  the  Roman  dictators  were.  The  fo 
makes  of  such  as  reigned  in  the  heroical 
whom  for  their  extraordinary  merits  the  pet 
own  accord  conferred  the  government,  but  i 
by  laws ;  nor  could  these  retain  the  sovereig 
the  will  of  the  people ;  nor  do  these  four  sor 
governments  differ,  he  says,  from  tyranny  ii 
else,  but  only  in  that  these  governments  i 
good  liking  of  the  people,  and  that  agains 
The  fifth  sort  of  kingly  government,  whi 
ir(f/i/3a(riXcia,  or  absolute  monarchy,  in  wh: 
preme  power  resides  in  the  king's  person, 
pretend  to  be  the  right  of  all  kings,  is  i 
demned  by  the  philosopher,  as  neither  for  ( 
mankind,  nor  consonant  to  justice  or  nai 
some  people  should  be  content  to  live  undei 
vemment,  and  withal  confer  it  upon  such  ; 
others  in  virtue.  These  things  any  man  e 
the  third  book  of  his  Politics.  But  you,  1 1 
once  in  your  life  you  might  appear  witty 
pleased  yourself  with  making  a  compariso 
these  &\e  sorts  of  kingly  government,  a 
zones  of  the  world ;  betwixt  the  two  extremt 
power,  there  are  three  more  temperate  species 
as  there  lie  three  zones  betwixt  the  torrid 
gid."  Pretty  rogue  !  what  ingenious  com 
always  makes  us !  may  you  for  ever  be  bai 
ther  you  yourself  condemn  an  absolute  kinj 
that  is,  to  the  frigid  zone,  which  when  \o 
will  be  doubly  cold  to  what  it  was  befoi 
mean  while  we  shall  expect  that  new-fashi( 
which  you  describe,  from  vou  our  modem  1 
in  which  there  shall  be  two  extreme  zones, 
and  the  other  frigid,  and  three  temperate 
betw  ixt.  "  The  kings  of  the  Lacedemoniai 
might  lawfully  be  imprisoned,  but  it  was  n* 
put  them  to  death."  Why  not  ?  Becaust 
tci-s  of  justice,  and  some  foreign  soMiers, 
prised  at  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  thought 
ful  to  lead  Agis  to  his  execution,  thous^-h 
to  die?  And  the  people  of  Lacedemon  wen 
at  his  death,  not  because  condemned  to  di 
king,  but  because  he  was  a  good  man  ai 
and  had  been  circumvented  by  a  faction  i 
ones.  Says  Plutarch,  "  Agis  was  the  first 
was  put  to  death  by  the  ephori;"  in  whi< 
does  not  pretend  to  tell  us  what  lawfull 
done,  hut  wliat  actually  was  done.  For  to  ii 
such  as  may  lawfully  accuse  a  king,  and  im 
may  not  also  lawfully  put  him  to  death,  i 

from  St.  I.iipui.  a  German  bis.'iop,  who  with  St.  Cennjio 

Fnglaiid.  Aniiu  l")oin.  4'.\» 
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coDoeit     At  last  you  betike  yourself  to  give  au  ac- 

cnunt  of  the  right  of  English  kings.    *'  There  never 

iras^"  jrou  say,  "  but  one  king  in  England."  This  you 

»y,  because  you  had  said  before,  "  unless  a  king  be 

Mile  in  the  government,  he  cannot  be  a  king."  Which 

if  it  be  true,  some  of  them,  who  I  had  thought  had  been 

kings  of  England,  were  not  really  so  ;   for  to  omit 

■any  uf  oar  Saxon  kings,  who  had  either  their  sons 

or  tbeir  brothers  partners  with  them  in  the  government, 

it  is  known  that  King  Henry  II,  of  the  Norman  race, 

icigBcd  together  with  his  son.   '*  Let  them  shew,"  say 

a  precedent  of  any  kingdom  under  the  govem- 

of  a  single  person,  who  has  not  an  absolute  power: 

thoogh  in  some  kingdoms  more  remiss,  in  others  more 

iBteBse.''     Do  you  shew  any  power  that  is  absolute, 

■id  yet  remiss,  you  ass  ?  is  not  that  power  that  is  ab- 

ariate,  the  supreme  power  of  all  ?  How  can  it  then  be 

both  sopreme  and  remiss  ?  Whatsoever  kings  you  shall 

acknowledge  to  be  invested  with  a  remiss  (or  a  less) 

prarer,  those  I  will  easily  make  appear  to  have  no  ab- 

nlite  power;  and  consequently  to  be  inferiour  to  a 

feeple,  free  by  nature,  who  is  both  its  own  lawgiver, 

nd  can  make  the  regal  power  more  or  less  intense  or 

;  that  is,  greater  or  less.    Whether  the  whole 

of  Britain  was  anciently  governed  by  kings,  or 

■a*  is  unceftain.     It  is  most  likely,  that  the  form  of 

their  gOTemment  chan^^ed  according  to  the  exigencies 

«f  the  times.      AVhence  Tacitus  says,  *'  the  Britains 

itl  J  were  under  kings ;  now  the  great  men  amongst 

divide  them  into  parties  and  factions."  W^hen  the 

left  them,  they  were  about  forty  years  without 

™gi  ;  they  were  not  always  therefore  under  a  kingly 

fsvemment,  as  you  say  they  were.     But  when  they 

•**«  so,  that  the  kingdom  was  hereditary,  I  positively 

••■y ;  which  that  it  was  not,  is  evident  both  from  the 

^es  of  their  kings,  and  their  way  of  creating  them ; 

tile  Consent  of  the  people  is  asked  in  express  words. 

, -"l  *"*  ^ing  has  taken  the  accustomed  oath,  the 

fcr  tit  *   ^^  ^l^ppinjf  to  every  side  of  the  stage  erected 

•fc^  P«T>ose,  asks  the  people  four  several  times  in 

j^QP  •  .    '^''  "  Do  you  consent  to  have  this  man  to  be 

■cv-fe,  Y*  ?'.    *^ustas  if  he  spoke  to  them  in  the  Roman 

■•rr,  ^^      ^  •'ubetis  hunc  Rcgnare  ?  "  Is  it  your  plea- 

*^  needy*  '^^  *Pp«int  this  man  to  reign  ?"  Wliich  would 

***  ••"iili  T'/^tc  kingdom  were  by  the  law  hereditary. 

'*"   «iii|      .  "'&5,  usurpation  passes  very  frequently  for 

to  tjj     «^hi.     You  go  about  to  ground  Charles's 

^^   the   ^.^'^^^"i  who  was  so  often  conquered  himself, 

"*nUerop      ^^^  o^  conquest     William,  sumamed  the 

^   Jttran^    ^*V)oth,  subdued  us.     But  they  who  are 

f^H^^XJi  or  "^  ^^  *'"'  history,  know  full  well,  that  the 

1^1  ,j^^  o     ^*  English  nation  was  not  so  broken  in 

^"^^  T«li^         *'  Hastings,  but  that  they  might  easily 

^ftWL    C     v^  ^*  ^^^'     ^"*  ^'^^^  chose  rather  to  ac- 

*m  \*    ^^^*  ^*°  ^  ^  under  a  conqueror  and  a  ty- 

T^Wl-.  Wity  ,^^  therefore  to  William,  to  be  his  liege- 

^cn,  »wl  he  givears  to  them  at  the  altar,  to  carry  him- 

V\^tD«^rtlsthem  as  a  good  king  ought  to  do  in  all 

f^pcctt.  ITben  he  broke  his  word,  and  the  English 

\        ^el^  ^^'^'^^^^  again  to  their  arms,  being  diffident 

'       ^iMfitai^,  be  renewed  bis  oath  upon  the  Holy 


Evangelists,  to  observe  the  ancient  laws  of  England. 
And  therefore,  if  after  that  he  miserably  oppressed  the 
English,  (as  you  say  he  did,)  he  did  it  not  by  right  of 
conquest,  but  by  right  of  perjury.  Besides,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  many  ages  ago,  the  conquerors  and  conquer- 
ed coalesced  into  one  and  tlie  same  people :  so  tliat 
that  right  of  conquest,  if  any  such  ever  were,  must 
needs  have  been  antiquated  long  ago.  His  own  words 
at  his  death,  which  I  give  you  out  of  a  French  manu- 
script written  at  Caen,  put  all  out  of  doubt,  *'  I  appoint 
no  man  (says  he)  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  England." 
By  which  words,  both  his  pretended  right  of  conquest, 
and  the  hereditary  right,  were  disclaimed  at  his  death, 
and  buried  together  with  him.  I  see  now  that  you  have 
gotten  a  place  at  court,  as  I  foretold  you  would ;  you 
are  made  the  king's  chief  treasurer  and  steward  of  his 
court  craft:  and  what  follows,  you  seem  to  write  ex 
officio,  as  by  virtue  of  your  office,  magnificent  Sir.  "  If 
any  preceding  kings,  being  thereunto  compelled  by 
factions  of  great  men,  or  seditions  amongst  the  com- 
mon people,  have  receded  in  some  measure  from  their 
right,  that  cannot  prejudice  the  successor;  but  that  he 
is  at  liberty  to  resume  it."  You  say  well ;  if  therefore 
at  any  time  our  ancestors  have  through  neglect  lost 
any  thing  that  was  their  right,  why  should  that  pre- 
judice us  their  posterity  ?  If  they  would  promise  for 
themselves  to  become  slaves,  they  could  make  no  such 
promise  for  us ;  who  shall  always  retain  the  same  right 
of  delivering  ourselves  out  of  slavery,  that  tlicy  had  of 
enslaving  themselves  to  any  whomsoever.  You  won- 
der how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  king  of  Great  Britain 
must  uow-a-days  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  kingdom  only ;  whereas  in  all  other  kingly 
governments  in  Christendom,  kings  are  invested  with 
a  free  and  absolute  authority.  For  the  Scots,  I  remit 
you  to  Buchanan  :  for  France,  your  own  native  coun- 
try, to  which  you  seem  to  be  a  stranger,  to  Hottoman*s 
Franco-Gallia,  and  Girardus  a  French  historian:  for 
the  rest,  to  other  authors,  of  whom  none  that  I  know 
of  were  Indcpendants :  out  of  whom  you  might  have 
learned  a  quite  other  lesson  concerning  the  right  of 
kings,  than  what  you  teach.  Not  being  able  to  prove, 
that  a  tyrannical  power  belongs  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land by  right  of  conquest,  you  try  now  to  do  it  by 
right  of  perjury.  Kings  profess  themselves  to  reign 
"  by  the  grace  of  God:"  what  if  they  had  professed 
themselves  to  be  gods  .•*  I  believe  if  they  had,  you 
might  easily  have  been  brought  to  become  one  of  their 
priest<4.  So  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  pretended 
to  archbishop  it  by  "  Divine  Providence."  Are  you 
such  a  fool,  as  to  deny  the  popeVs  being  a  king  in  the 
church,  that  you  may  make  the  king  greater  than  a 
pope  in  the  state  .^  But  in  the  statutes  of  the  realm  the 
king  is  called  our  Lord.  You  are  become  of  a  sudden 
a  wonderful  Ncuncnclator  of  our  statutes  :  but  you 
know  not  that  many  are  called  lords  and  masters  who 
are  not  really  so :  you  know  not  how  unreasonable  a 
thing  it  is  to  judge  of  truth  and  right  by  titles  of  ho- 
nour, not  to  say  of  flattery.  Make  the  same  inference, 
if  you  will,  from  the  parliament's  being  called  the 
king*s  parliament ;  for  it  is  called  the  king's  bridle  too, 
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or  a  bridle  to  the  king :  and  therefore  the  king-  is  no 
more  lord  or  master  of  his  parliament,  than  a  horse  is 
of  his  bridle.      But  why  not  the  king's  parliament, 
since  the  king  **  summons  them  ? "   I  will  tell   you 
why ;  because  the  consuls  used  to  indict  a  meeting  of 
the  senate,  yet  were  they  not  lonls  over  that  council. 
AVhen  the  king  therefore  summons  or  calls  together  a 
parliament,  he  does  it  by  virtue  and  in  discharge  of 
that  office,  which  he  has  received  fn>m  the  people,  that 
he  may  advise  with  them  about  the  weighty  affairs  of' 
the  kingilum,  not  his  own  particular  affairs.     Or  when 
at  any  time  the  parliament  debated  of  the  king's  own 
affairs,  if  any  could  properly  be  called  his  own,  they 
were  always  the  last  tilings  they  did ;  and  it  was  in 
their  choice  when  to  debate  of  them,  and  whether  at 
all  or  no,  and  depended  not  upon  the  king's  pleasure. 
And  thev  whom  it  concerns  to  know  this,  know  very 
well,  that  parliaments  anciently,  whether  summoned 
or  not,  mi<rht  bv  law  meet  twice  a  year:  but  the  laws 
are  called  too,  "  the  king's  laws."     These  are  flattering 
ascriptions ;  a  king  of  England  can  of  himself  make  no 
law ;  for  he  was  not  constituted  to  make  laws,  but  to 
see  those  laws  kept,  wiiich  the  people  made.     And  you 
yourself  here  confess,  that  "  parliaments  meet  to  make 
laws;''  wherefore  the  law  is  also  called  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  people's  law.     Whence  King  Ethelstane 
in  the  preface  to  his  laws,  speaking  to  all  the  people, 
••  I  have  granted  you  every  thing,"  says  he,  "  by  your 
own  law."    And  in  the  form  of  the  oath,  which  the 
kings  of  England  used  to  take  before  they  were  made 
kings,  the  people  stipulate  with  them  thus;  *'  Will  you 
grant  those  just  laws,  which  the  people  shall  chmise.^" 
The  king  answers, "  I  will."     And  you  are  infinitely 
mistaken  in  saying,  that  **  when  there  is  no  parliament 
sitting,  the  king  governs  the  whole  state  of  the  king- 
dom, to  all  intents  and  ]iurposes,  by  a  regal  power." 
YoT  he  can  determine  nothinic  of  anv  moment,  with 
respect  to  either  peace  or  war  :  nor  can  he  put  any  stop 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice.     And  the 
jn»lges  therefore  swear,  that  they  will  do  nothing  ju- 
dicially, but  according  to  law,  though  the  king  by 
word,  or  mandate,  or  letters  under  his  own  seal,  should 
comman<I  the  contrary.     Hence  it  is  that  the  king  is 
often  said  in  onr  law  to  be  an  infant ;  and  to  possess 
his  rights  and  dignities,  as  a  child  or  a  ward  does  his  : 
see  the  Mirror,  Caj).  4.  Sect.  2*2.     And  hence  is  that 
common  saying  amongst  us,  that  "  tlie  king  can  do  no 
wrong:"    whirh    you,    like   a   rascal,   interpret    thus, 
**  Whatever  the  king  does,  is  no  injury,  because  he  is 
not  liahle  to  be  ])unished  for  it."     By  this  very  coni- 
ment,  if  tlure  wen*  nothing  else,  the  wonderful  impu- 
dence and  villaiiy  of  this   fellow  discovei's  itself  suffi- 
ciently.    "  It  brionijs  to  the  hca<l,"  vou  sav,  "  to  com- 
mand,  and  not  to  the  mcnibei-s:  the  king  is  the  head  of 
the  parliament."     You  would  not  trifle  thus,  if  you  had 
anv  guts  in   your  brains.     Vou   are  mistaken  airain 
(but  there  is  no  end  of  your  mistakes)  in  not  distin- 
guishing the  king's  counsellors  from  the  states  of  the 
realm:  for  neither  ought  he  to  make  choice  of  all  of 
them,  nor  of  any  of  them,  which  the  rest  do  not  ap- 
prove of;  but  for  electing  any  member  of  the  house  of 


commons,  be  never  so  much  as  pretended  Co  it.     Wboa 
the  people  appointed  to  that  service,  they  were  seie- 
rally  chost^n  by  the  votes  of  all  the  people  in  their  rc^ 
spective  cities,  towns,  and  counties.     I  speak  now  tf 
things  universally  known,  and   therefore   I  am  tbe 
shorter.     But  you  say,  *^  it  is  false  that  the  pirliaoeit 
was  instituted  by  the  people,  as  the  worshippen  of 
saint  Independency  assert."     Now  I  see  why  yoD  look 
so  much  pains  in  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  papacr; 
you  carry  another  pope  in  your  belly,  as  we  say.    For 
what  else  should  you  be  in  labour  of,  the  wife  of  a 
woman,  a  he-wolf,  impregnated  by  a  sbe-wolf,  bat 
either  a  monster,  or  some  new  sort  of  papacy  ?    Yea 
now  make  he-saints  and  she-saints,  at  your  pleasure, 
as  if  you  were  a  true  genuine  pope.     You  absolve  kings 
of  all  their  sins,  and  as  if  you  had  utterly  vanquisbod 
and  subdued  your  antagonist  the  pope,  you  adorn  joat- 
self  with  his  spoils.     But  because  you  have  not  yet 
profligated  the  pope  quite,  till  the  second  and  third,  and 
perhaps  the  fourth  and  fifth  part  of  your  book  of  bis  su- 
premacy come  out,  which  book  will  nauseate  a  grett 
many  readers  to  death,  sooner  than  you  \i  ill  get  tbe 
better  of  the  pope  by  it ;  let  it  suffice  you  in  the  men 
time,  I  beseech  you,  to  become  some  antipope  or  other. 
There  is  another    she-saint,   besides   that    Indepea- 
dency  that  you  deride,  which  you  have  canonized  ia 
good  earnest ;  and  that  is,  the  tyranny  of  kings :  yoi 
shall  therefore  by  my  consent  be  the  high  priest  sf 
tyranny  ;  and  that  you  may  have  all  the  pope's  tilki^ 
you  shall  be  a  "  servant  of  the  servants,"  not  of  God, 
but  of  the  court.     For  that  curse  pronounced  upon  Ca- 
naan seems  to  stick  as  close  to  you,  as  your  shirt.  Yoa 
call  the  people  "  a  beast."     What  are  you  then  vonr- 
self  ?    For  neither  can  that  sacred  consistory,  nor  voor 
lordship  of  St.  Lou,  exempt  you  its  master  from  beinf 
one  of  the  ])eople,  nay,  of  the  common  people;  nor 
can  make  you  other  than  what  you  reallv  are,  a  moit 
loathsome  beast.     Indeed,  the  writings  of  the  propbets 
shadow  out  to  us  the  monarchy  and  dominion  of  gretl 
kings  by  the  name,  and  under  the  resemblance,  of  a 
great  beast.     You  say,  that  "  there  is  no  mentioa  of 
parliaments  held  under  our  kings,  that  reigned  before 
William  the  Conqueror."     It  is  not  worth  while  to  jaa- 
gle  about  a  French  wonl :  the  thing  was  alna;b'»ii 
being;  and  you  yourself  allow  that  in  Saxon  timet, 
Concilia  Sapieutum,  Wiilcna-gemols,  are  mentitined. 
And  there  are  wise  men  among  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  amongst  the  nobility.     But  "in  tie 
statute  of  Merton  made  in  the  twentieth  year  of  King 
Henrv  the  third,  the  carls  and  hamns  are  onlv  nameiL" 
Thus  you  arc  always  imposed   upon  by  wonl<,  whe 
yet  have  spent  your  \%hole  life  in  nothinsr  ^1*^  !*■* 
words ;  for  we  know  very  well  that  in   that  aire,  not 
only  the  guartlians  of  the  cinque-ports,  and  magisiratec 
»»f  cities,  hut  even  tradesmen  are  sometimes  called  ba- 
rons; and  without  doubt,  they  might  much  more  rea- 
sonably cill  every  member  of  parliament,  thousrh  ue^tr 
so  much  a  commoner,  by  the  name  of  baron.  For  that  in 
the  fifty-second  vear  of  the  same  kinjj's  rcijrn,  the  cob- 
moners  as  well  as  the  lords  were  summoned,  the  statnte 
of  Marlbridge,  and  most  other  statutes,  declare  in  ex- 
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Is;  which  eominonera  King  Edward  the  third, 
faice  to  the  statute-staple,  calls,  '*  Magnates 
a,  the  great  men  of  the  counties,*'  as  jou 
ledlj  quote  it  for  me ;  those  to  wit,  **  that 
of  sereral  counties,  and  serred  for  them  ;*' 
nber  of  men  constituted  the  house  of  com- 

neither  were  lords,  nor  could  be.  Besides, 
•re  ancient  than  those  statutes,  called,  **  Mo- 
idi  Parliamenta,  i.  e.  the  manner  of  holding 
ts,"  tells  us,  that  the  king  and  the  commons 
a  parliament,  and  enact  laws,  though  the 
bishops  are  absent ;  but  that  with  the  lords, 
ishops,  in  the  absence  of  the  commons,  no 
t  can  be  held.  And  there  is  a  reason  given 
because  kings  held  parliaments  and  councils 
'  people  before  any  lords  or  bishops  were 
•ides,  the  lords  serre  for  themselves  only,  the 
each  for  the  county,  city,  or  borough  that 

And  that  therefore  the  commons  in  parlia- 
;sent  the  whole  body  of  the  nation ;  in  which 
ij  are  more  worthy,  and  every  way  prefer- 

house  of  peers.  **  But  the  power  of  Judi- 
m  say,  **  never  was  invested  in  the  house  o> 
'  Nor  was  the  king  ever  possessed  of  it: 
though,  that  originally  all  power  proceeded, 
es  proceed,  from  the  people.  Which  Marcus 
cellently  well  shews  in  his  oration,  "  De 
ia,  of  the  Agrarian  law  :"  "  As  all  powers, 

and  public  administrations  ought  to  be 
m  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  so  those 
ag'ht  in  an  especial  manner  so  to  be  de- 
fa  are  ordained  and  appointed  for  the  com- 
t  and  interest  of  all,  to  which  employments 
cular  person  may  both  give  his  vote  for  the 
ich  persons,  as  be  thinks  will  take  most  care 
ic,  and  withal  by  voting  and  making  inter- 
n,  lay  such  obliterations  upon  them,  as  may 
n  to  their  friendship  and  good  offices  in 
le."  Here  you  see  the  true  rise  and  original 
ents,  and  that  it  was  much  ancienter  than 

chronicles.  Whilst  we  may  dwell  in  such 
truth  and  wisdom,  as  Cicero^s  age  afforded, 

in  vain  to  blind  us  with  the  darkness  of 
mes.  By  the  saying  whereof  I  would  not 
km!  to  derogate  in  the  least  from  the  autho- 
udence  of  our  ancestors,  who  most  certainly 
»r  in  the  enacting;'  of  good  laws,  than  cither 
icy  lived  in,  or  their  own  leaminjf  or  educa- 
X)  have  been  capable  of;  and  though  some- 
made  laws  that  were  none  of  tlie  best,  vet 
mscicus  to  themselves  of  the  ignorance  and 
'f  human  nature,  they  have  conveyed  this 
wn  to  posterity,  as  the  foundation  of  all  laws, 
wise  all  our  lawvers  admit,  that  if  anv  law, 
be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  of  nature,  or 
t  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  null  and  void, 
follows,  that  thouiLjh  it  were  possible  for  you 
any  statute,  or  other  public  sanction,  which 
*  the  king  a  tyrannical  power,  since  that 
epognant  to  the  will  of  God,  to  nature  and 
eason,  you    may  Icani   from   that   general 


and  primary  law  of  oura,  which  I  have  just  now 
quoted,  that  it  will  be  null  and  void.  But  you  will 
never  be  able  to  find,  that  any  such  right  of  kings  has 
the  least  foundation  in  our  law.  Since  it  is  plain 
therefore,  that  the  power  of  judicature  was  originally 
in  the  people  themselves,  and  that  the  people  never 
did  by  any  royal  law  part  with  it  to  the  king,  (for  the 
kings  of  England  neither  used  to  judge  any  man,  nor 
can  by  the  law  do  it,  otherwise  than  according  to  laws 
settled  and  ag^reed  to  :  Fleta,  Book  I.  Cap.  17.)  it  fol- 
lows, that  this  power  remains  yet  whole  and  entire  in 
the  people  themselves.  For  that  it  was  either  never 
committed  to  the  house  of  peers,  or  if  it  were,  that  it 
may  lawfully  be  taken  from  them  again,  you  yourself 
will  not  deny.  But,  '*  It  is  in  the  king's  power,"  you 
say,  **  to  make  a  village  into  a  borough,  and  that  into 
a  city ;  and  consequently,  the  king  does  in  effect  cre- 
ate those  that  constitute  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament." But,  I  say,  that  even  towns  and  boroughs 
are  more  ancient  than  kings ;  and  that  the  people  is 
the  people,  though  they  should  live  in  the  open  fields* 
And  now  we  are  extremely  well  pleased  with  your 
Anglicisms,  COUNTY  COURT,  THE  TURNE, 
HUNDREDA:  You  have  quickly  learnt  to  count 
your  hundred  Jacobusses  in  English. 

QuU  expfdiiit  Salmasio  suam  HUNDREDAM? 
Picatnque  dncuH  verba  nostra  eonari  7 
Magister  artU  ventetf  et  Jaeohai 
Centum,  exulant'u  viscera  tnarsupii  Regis 
Quod  si  dolosi  spes  refulserit  nummi. 
Ipse  Antichristi  modb  qui  Primatum  Papet 
Minatus  uno  est  dissipare  suffiatu, 
Cantabit  ultrb  Cardinalitium  melos. 

Who  taught  Salmasius,  that  French  chatt'ring  pie. 
To  aim  at  English,  and  HUNDREDA  cry? 
The  staning  rascal,  flush*d  with  just  a  Hundred 
English  Jacobusses,  HUNDREDA  blunderM. 
An  outlaw'd  king's  last  stock.— A  hundred  m'-re. 
Would  make  him  pimp  for  th*  Antichristian  whore ; 
And  in  Rome's  praise  employ  his  poison'd  breath. 
Who  threat'ned  once  to  stink  the  Pope  to  death. 

The  next  thing  you  do  is  to  trouble  us  with  a  long 
discourse  of  the  earls  and  the  barons,  to  shew  that  the 
king  made  them  all ;  which  we  readily  grant,  and  for 
that  reason  they  were  most  commonly  at  the  king's 
beck ;  and  therefore  we  have  done  well  to  take  care, 
that  for  the  future  they  shall  not  be  judges  of  a  free 
people.  You  affirm,  that  "  the  power  of  calling  par- 
liaments as  often  as  he  pleases,  and  of  dissolving  them 
when  he  pleases,  has  belonged  to  the  king  time  out  of 
mind."  Whether  such  a  vile,  mercenary  foreigner  as 
you,  who  transcribe  what  some  fugitives  dictate  to 
you,  or  the  express  letter  of  our  own  laws,  are  more  to 
be  credited  in  this  matter,  we  shall  inquire  hereafter. 
But  say  you,  "  there  is  another  arjjcument,  and  an  in- 
vincible one,  to  prove  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land superior  to  that  of  the  parliament;  the  king's 
power  is  perpetual  and  of  course,  whereby  he  adminis- 
ters the  government  singly  without  the  parliament; 
that  of  the  parliament  is  extraonlinary,  or  out  of  course, 
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and  limited  to  particulars  only,  nor  can  they  enact  any 
thing  so  as  to  be  binding*  in  law,  without  the  king/' 
Where  docs  the  great  force  of  this  argument  lie  ?  In 
the  words  ^*  of  course  and  perpetual  ?"  W  by,  many 
inferiour  magistrates  have  an  ordinary  and  perpetual 
power,  those  whom  we  call  justices  of  the  peace. 
Have  they  therefore  the  supreme  j>ower  ?  And  I  have 
said  already,  that  the  king^s  power  is  committed  to 
him,  to  take  care,  by  interposing  his  authority,  that 
nothing  be  dune  contrary  to  law,  and  that  he  may  see 
to  the  due  observation  of  our  laws,  not  to  top  bis  own 
upon  us :  and  consequently  that  the  king  has  no  power 
out  of  his  courts ;  nay,  all  the  ordinary  power  is  rather 
the  people's,  who  determine  all  controversies  themselves 
by  jurii^  of  twelve  men.  And  hence  it  is,  that  when 
a  malefactor  is  asked  at  his  arraignment,  "  How  will 
you  be  tried  ?"  he  answers  always,  according  to  law 
and  custom,  "  by  God  and  my  country ;"  not  by  God 
and  the  king,  or  the  king's  deputy.  But  the  authority 
of  the  parliament,  which  indeed  and  in  truth  is  the 
supreme  power  of  the  people  committed  to  that  seuate, 
if  it  may  be  called  extraordinary,  it  must  be  by  reason 
of  its  eminence  and  superiority ;  else  it  is  known  they 
are  called  ordines,  and  therefore  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  be  extra  ordineni,  out  of  order ;  and  if  not  ac- 
tually, as  they  say,  yet  virtually  they  have  a  perpetual 
power  and  authority  over  all  courts  and  onlinary 
magistrates,  and  that  without  the  king.  And  now  it 
seems  our  barbarous  terms  grate  upon  your  critical  cars, 
forsooth!  whereas,  if  I  had  leisure,  or  that  it  w<.re 
worth  my  while,  I  could  reckon  up  so  many  barbarisms 
of  yours  in  this  one  book,  as,  if  you  were  to  be  chastized 
for  them  as  vou  deserve,  all  the  schoolboys'  fenilas  in 
Christendom  would  be  broken  upon  you  ;  nor  would 
you  n'ceive  so  many  pieces  of  gold  as  that  wretched 
poet  did  of  old,  but  a  great  many  more  boxes  on  the 
ear.  You  say,  "  It  is  a  prodigy  more  monstrous  than 
all  the  most  absurd  opinions  in  the  world  put  together, 
that  the  Bedlams  should  make  a  distinction  betwixt 
the  king's  power  and  his  person.''  I  will  not  quote 
what  every  autlior  has  said  upon  this  subject ;  but  if 
bv  the  words  Personam  Ucj^is,  you  moan  what  we  call 
in  English,  the  person  of  the  king;  Chrysostum,  who 
was  no  Bedlam,  might  have  taught  3'ou,  that  it  is  no 
absurd  thing  to  make  a  distinction  betwixt  that  and 
his  power;  for  that  further  explains  the  apostle's  com- 
mand of  hfing  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  to  be  meant 
of  the  thing,  the  power  itself,  and  not  of  the  persons 
of  the  niairistrates.  And  why  may  not  I  say  that  a 
king,  who  acts  any  thing  contrary  to  law,  acts  so  far 
forth  as  a  private  person,  or  a  tyrant,  and  not  in  the 
capacity  of  a  king  invested  with  a  legal  autliority  ?  If 
vou  do  not  know,  tliat  there  may  he  in  one  and  the 
same  man  more  persons  or  capacities  than  one,  and 
that  those  eapaeities  may  in  tliought  and  conception 
be  severed  fn>ni  the  man  himself,  you  are  altogether 
i^niorant  both  of  Latin  and  common  sense.  But  this 
you  say  to  alisolve  kinsfs  from  all  sin  and  guilt ;  and 
that  you  may  make  ns  believe,  that  you  are  gotten  into 
the  chair  yourself,  which  you  have  puUetl  the  pope  out 
of     "  The  king,"  you  say,  "  is  supposed  not  capable 


of  committing  any  crime,  because  no  ponishmcnt  it 
consequential  ui><in  any  crime  of  his."    Whoerer  there- 
fore is  not  punished,  otfends  not ;  it  is  not  the  theft, 
but  the  punish iiient,  that  makes  the  thief.     Salmasiu 
the  Grammarian  commits  uo  solecisms  now,  l-ecamc 
he  is  from  under  the  ferula ;  when  vou  hare  oFcrtfaniwa 
the  pope,  let  these,  for  God's  sake,  be  the  canons  of 
your  pontificate,  or  at  least  your  indulgencies,  ubetber 
you  shall  choose  to  be  called  the  high  priest  St  T\nB- 
ny,  or  Sl  Slavery.    I  pass  by  the  reproachful  lauguafpe, 
which  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  chapter  yuu  give 
the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the   church  of 
England  ;  it  is  common  to  such  as  you  are,  you  cud- 
tomptible  varlet,  to  rail  at  those  things  most  that  an 
most  praiseworthy.    But  that  I  may  not  seem  to  have 
asserted  any  thing  rashly  concemiug  the  right  of  ike 
kings  of  England,  or  rather  concerning  the  peopled 
right  with  respect  to  their  princes ;  I  will  now  allege 
out  of  our  ancient  histories  a  few  things  indeed  of 
many,  but  such  as  will  make  it  evident,  that  the  Eof^ 
lish  lately  tried  their  king  according  to  the  settled  U«s 
of  the  realm,  and  the  customs  of  their  ancestors.   After 
the  Romans  quitted  this  island,  the  Britaius  for  aboit 
forty  years  were  sui  juris,  and  without  any  kings  at 
all.     Of  whom  those  they  first  set  up,  some  they  pot 
to  death.     And  for  that,  Gildas  reprehends  them,  not 
as  you  do,  for  killing  their  kings,  but  for  killing  tbca 
uncondemned,  and  (to  use  his  own  words)  ^  non  pn 
veri  examinatione,"  without  inquiring  into  the  mailer 
of  fact.     Vortigern  was  for  his  incestuous  maniagc 
with  his  own  daughter  condemned  (as  Nennius  inforM 
us,  the  most  ancient  of  all  our  historians  next  to  Gil- 
das) by  St.  German,  "  and  a  general  council  of  the 
Britains,"  and  his  son  Vortimer  set  up  in  his  stead. 
Tins  came  to  pass  not  long  after  St.  Au^^ustine'sdesdb, 
whieh  is  enou^Oj  to  discover  how  futilnus  you  are,  to 
say,  as  y(»u  have  done,  that  it  was  a  Pope,  and  Zacbarj 
1)y  name,  wlio  first  held  the  lawfulness  of  jud^iaf 
kintps.     About  the  year  of  our  I^rd  fiOO,  Morcantioi. 
who  then  reigned  in  Wales,  was  by  Oudeceus,  bislwp 
of  Llandaff,  condemned  to  exile,  for  the  murder  of  Ui 
uncle,  thoui^h  he  got  the  sentence  off  by  besU)iriiig 
some  lands  upon  the  church.     Come  we  now  to  the 
Saxons,  whose  laws  we  have,  and  therefore  I  shall  qaoK 
none  of  their  precedents.     Remember,  that  the  SaxoM 
were  of  a  German  extract,  who  never  invested  their 
kings  with  any  absolute,  unlimited  pnwer.  but  consult- 
cd  in  a  body  of  the  more  weighty  atlairs  of  govern- 
ment; whence  we  may  perceive,  that  in  the  tiuionfoar 
Saxon  ancestors  parliaments  (tiie  name  ;t>elf  onlv  ex- 
cepted) had  the  supreme  nutliority.  Th.'  name  thev  sja« 
them,  was  **  council  of  wi^e  men;*'  and  this  in  ibe 
reif^n  of  rtlieH»ert,of  whom  Bede  says,  "  that  he  ma<le 
laws  in  imitation  of  tlie  Roman   laws,  cum  o*ncilitf 
i>apientum;  by  the  advice,  or  in  a  eouneil  of  hi»  wise 
men."     So  Edwin  king  of  Norihnniberlaml.  and  lot 
king  of  the  west  Saxons,'*  itaving  eonsithcd  vviili  their 
wise  men,  and  the  ciders  of  the  pvnple,"  made  new 
laws.    Other  laws  King  Alfred  made,'*  by  the  advice" 
in  like  manner  of  '*  his  wise  men  ;"  and  he  savs  himseK 
''that  it  was  by  the  consent  of  them  all,  that  thovwcie 
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eommanded  to  be  obsenred."    From  these  and  many 
otlMT  like  plaees,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun,  that  chosen 
nea  even  from  amongst  the  common  people,  were  mem- 
bos  of  the  supreme  councils,  unless  we  must  believe, 
chat  no  men  are  wise  but  the  nobility.    We  have  like- 
wise a  Teij  ancient  book,  called  the  "  Mirror  of  Jus- 
tice," in  which  we  are  told,  that  the  Saxons,  when  thej 
int  sobdued  the  Britains,  and  chose  themselves  kingfs, 
required  an  oath  of  them,  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
the  law,  as  much  as  any  of  their  subjects.  Cap.  1.  Sect. 
S.    In  the  tame  place  it  is  said,  that  it  is  but  just  that 
the  ^dng  have  his  peers  in  parliament,  to  take  cogni- 
laDce  of  wrongs  done  by  the  king,  or  the  queen ;  and 
that  there  was  a  law  made  in  King  Alfred's  time, 
that  paiiiaments  should  be  holden  twice  a  year  at  Lon- 
doo^'or  oAener,  if  need  were :  which  law,  when  through 
■eglect  it  grew  into  disuse,  was  revived  by  two  statutes 
in  King  Edward  the  Third's  time.    And  in  another  an- 
cient manuscript,  called  "  Modus  tenendi  Parliamenta," 
we  read  thus,  **  If  the  king  was  summoned,  be  is  guilty 
of  perjury ;  and  shall  be  reputed  to  have  broken  his 
esrouation  oath."    For  how  can  he  be  said  to  grant 
ttitte  good  laws,  which  the  people  choose,  as  be  is  sworn 
t»  do,  if  he  hinders  the  people  from  choosing  them, 
cidier  by  summoning  parliaments  scldomcr,  or  by  dis- 
Mlring  them  sooner,  than  the  public  affairs  require,  or 
abiit?  And  that  oath  which  the  kings  of  England 
tike  at  their  coronation,  has  always  been  looked  upon 
Ifoor  lawyers  as  a  most  sacred  law.    And  what  re- 
ftedj  can  be  found  to  obviate  the  great  dangers  of  the 
vkile  state,  (which  is  the  very  end  of  summoning  par- 
Suents,)  if  that  great  and  august  assembly  may  be 
^BolTed  at  the  pleasure  many  time  of  a  silly,  head- 
ilimig'  king'  ?  To  absent  himself  from  them,  is  certainly 
lem  than  to  dissolve  them ;  and  yet  by  our  laws,  as 
ttat  Modus  lays  them  down,  the  king  neither  can  nor 
aagfat  to  absent  himself  from  his  parliament,  unless  he 
he  really  indisposed  in  health ;  nor  then  neither,  till 
twelve  of  the  peers  have  been  with  him  to  inspect  his 
body,  and  |pve  the  parliament  an  account  of  his  indis- 
position.    Is  this  like  the  carriage  of  servants  to  a 
Master  ?  On  the  other  hand  the  house  of  -commons, 
without  whom  there  can  be  no  parliament  held,  though 
summcmcd  by  the  king,  may  withdraw,  and  having 
made  a  secession,  expostulate  with  the  king  concerning 
maleadministration,  as  the  same  book  has  it.     But, 
which  is  the  greatest  thing  of  all,  amongst  the  laws  of 
King  Edward,  commonly  called  the  Confessor,  there 
is  one  very  excellent,  relating  to  the  kingly  office ; 
which  office,  if  the  king  do  not  discharge  as  he  ought, 
then,  says  the  law,  ^  he  shall  not  retain  so  much  as  the 
of  a  king."    And  lest  these  words  should  not  be 
understood,  the  example  of  Cbilpcric  king 
of  France  is  subjoined,  whom  the  people  for  that  cause 
deposed.     And  that  by  this  law  a  wicked  king  is  liable 
to  punishment,  that  sword  of  King  Edward,  called 
Cwtaaa,  denotes  to  us,  which  the  earl  of  Chester  used 
to  carry  in  the  solemn  procession  at  a  coronation  ;  *'  a 
lohen,**  says  Matthew  Paris, "  that  he  has  authority 
by  law  to  punish  the  king,  if  be  will  not  do  his  duty :" 
the  sword  is  hardly  ever  made  use  of  but  in  capital 


punishments.    This  same  law,  together  with  other  laws 
of  that  good  King  Edward,  did  William  the  Conqueror 
ratify  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  a  very  full 
council  held  at  Verulam,  confinned  it  with  a  most  so- 
lemn oath :  and  by  so  doing,  he  not  only  extinguished 
his  right  of  conquest,  if  he  ever  had  any  over  us,  but 
subjected  himself  to  be  judged  according  to  the  tenour 
of  this  very  law.     And  his  son  Henry  swore  to  the  ob- 
servance of  King  Edward's  laws,  and  of  this  amongst 
the  rest;  and  upon  those  only  terms  it  was  that  he 
was  chosen  king,  while  bis  elder  brother  Robert  was 
alive.    The  same  oath  was  taken  by  all  succeeding 
kings,  before  they  were  crowned.     Uence  our  ancient 
and  famous  lawyer  Bracton,  in  his  first  book.  Chap, 
viii,  "  There  is  no  king  in  the  case,"  says  he,  '*  where 
will  rules  the  roast,  and  law  does  not  take  place." 
And  in  his  third  book.  Chap,  ix,  "  A  king  is  a  king  so 
long  as  he  rules  well ;  he  becomes  a  tyrant  when  he 
oppresses  the  people  committed  to  his  charge."    And 
in  the  same  chapter,  "  The  king  ought  to  use  the  power 
of  law  and  right  as  God's  minister  and  vicegerent ; 
the  power  of  wrong  is  the  Devil's,  and  not  God's; 
when  the  king  turns  aside  to  do  injustice,  he  is  the 
minister  of  the  Devil."    The  very  same  words  almost 
another  ancient  lawyer  has,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
book  called  "  Flcta ;"  both  of  them  remembered  that 
truly  royal  law  of  King  Edward,  that  fundamental 
maxim  in  our  law,  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned, 
by  which  nothing  is  to  be  accounted  a  law,  thnt  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  reason ;  no  more  than  a 
tyrant  can  be  said  ^to  be  a  king,  or  a  minister  of  the 
Devil  a  minister  of  God.     Since  therefore  the  law  is 
chiefly  right  reason,  if  we  are  bound  to  obey  a  king, 
and  a  minister  of  God  ;  by  the  very  same  reason,  and 
the  very  same  law,  we  ought  to  resist  a  tyrant,  and  a 
minister  of  the  Deyil.    And  because  controversies  arise 
oftener  about  names  than  things,  the  same  autliors  tell 
us,  that  a  king  of  England,  though  he  have  not  lost 
the  name  of  a  king,  yet  is  as  liable  to  be  judged,  and 
ought  so  to  be,  as  any  of  the  common  people.     Bracton, 
Book  I.  Chap,  viii ;  Fleta,  Book  I.  Chap,  xvii ;  "  No 
man  ought  to  be  greater  than  the  king  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice;  but  be  himself  ought  to  be  as  little 
as  the  least  in  receiving  justice,  si  peccat,  if  he  offend." 
Others  read  it,  si  petat.     Since  our  kings  therefore  are 
liable  to  he  judged,  whether  by  the  name  of  tyrants, 
or  of  kings,  it  must  not  be  difficult  to  assign  their  legal 
judges.    Nor  will  it  be  amiss  to  consult  the  same  authors 
upon  that  point.     Bracton,  Book  I.  Chap,  xvi ;  FleU, 
Book  I.  Chap.  17 ;  **  The  king  has  his  superiours  in 
the  government ;  the  law,  by  which  he  is  made  king ; 
and  his  court,  to  wit,  the  earls,  and  the  barons :  comites 
(carls)  are  as  much  as  to  say,  companions;  and  he 
that  has  a  companion,  has  a  master;  and  therefore,  if 
the  king  will  be  without  a  bridle,  that  is,  not  govern 
by  law,  they  ought  to  bridle  him."    That  the  commons 
arc  comprehended  in  the  word  barons,  has  been  shewn 
already ;  and  in  the  books  of  our  ancient  laws  they 
arc  frequently  said  to  have  been  called  peers  of  parlia- 
ment :  and  especially  in  the  Modus  tenendi,  &c.  *^  There 
shall  be  chosen,"  says  that  book,  ^*  out  of  all  the  peers 
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of  the  realm,  G've  and  tweDtj  persons,  of  whom  five 
shall  be  knights,  five  citizens,  and  Hyc  burgesses;  and 
two  knights  of  a  county  have  a  greater  vote  in  grant- 
ing and  rejecting  than  the  greatest  earl  in  England/' 
And  it  is  but  reasonable  they  should,  for  they  vote  for 
a  whole  county.  Sec.  the  earls  for  themselves  only. 
And  who  can  but  perceive,  that  those  patent  earls,  whom 
you  call  earls  made  by  writ,  (since  we  have  now  none 
that  hold  their  earldoms  by  tenure,)  are  very  unfit  per- 
sons to  try  the  king,  who  conferred  their  honours  upon 
them  ?  Since  therefore  by  our  law,  as  appears  by  that 
old  book,  called  'Uhc  Mirror,"  the  king  has  his  peers,  who 
in  parliament  have  cognizance  of  wrongs  done  by  the 
king  to  any  of  his  people ;  and  since  it  is  notoriously 
known,  tliat  the  meanest  man  in  the  kingdom  may 
even  in  inferiour  courts  have  the  benefit  of  the  law 
against  the  king  himself,  in  case  of  any  injury,  or 
wrong  sustained  ;  how  much  more  consonant  to  justice, 
how  much  more  necessary  is  it,  that  in  case  the  king 
oppress  all  his  people,  there  should  be  such  as  have 
authority  not  only  to  restrain  him,  and  keep  him  within 
bounds,  but  to  judge  and  punish  him !  for  that  govern- 
ment must  needs  be  very  ill,  and  most  ridiculously 
constituted,  in  which  remedy  is  provided  in  case  of 
little  injuries,  done  by  the  prince  to  private  persons, 
and  no  remedy,  no  redress  for  greater,  no  care  taken 
for  the  safety  of  the  whole ;  no  provision  made  to  the 
contrary,  but  that  the  king  may,  without  any  law,  ruin 
all  his  subjects,  when  at  the  same  time  he  cannot  by 
law  so  much  as  hurt  any  one  of  them.  And  since  I 
have  shewn,  that  it  is  neither  good  manners,  nor  ex- 
pedient, that  the  lords  should  be  the  king's  judges;  it 
follows,  that  the  power  of  judicature  in  that  case  does 
wholly,  and  by  very  good  right,  belong  to  the  com- 
mons, who  arc  both  peers  of  the  realm,  and  barons,  and 
have  the  power  and  authority  of  all  the  people  com- 
mitted to  them.  F(»r  since  (as  we  find  it  cxj»ressly  in 
our  written  law,  which  I  have  already  cited)  the  com- 
mons together  with  the  king  made  a  good  parliament 
without  either  lords  or  bishops,  because  before  either 
lords  or  bishops  had  a  being,  kings  held  parliaments 
with  their  commons  only ;  by  the  very  same  reason  the 
commons  apart  must  have  the  s(»vercign  power  without 
the  king,  and  a  power  of  judging  the  king  himself;  he- 
cause  before  there  ever  was  a  king,  they  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation  held  councils  and  parlia- 
ments, had  the  power  of  judicature,  made  laws,  and 
made  the  kings  themselves,  not  to  lord  it  over  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  administer  their  public  affairs.  Whom  if 
the  king,  instead  of  so  doiuLT^  shall  endeavour  to  injure 
and  oppress,  our  law  pronounces  him  from  time  for- 
ward not  so  much  as  to  retain  the  name  of  a  king,  to 
be  no  sueh  thing  as  a  king:  and  if  he  he  no  king, 
what  need  we  trouble  ourselves  to  find  out  peers  for 
him  ?  For  being  then  by  all  good  men  a<ljndged  to 
be  a  tyrant,  there  are  none  hut  who  are  peers  good 
enough  for  him,  and  ])roper  enough  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  him  judicially.  Thes(»  things  being 
so,  I  think  1  have  sufficiently  proved  what  I  undertook, 
by  many  authorities,  and  written  laws;  to  wit,  that 
since  the  commons  have  authoritv  bv  \erv  irood  riirht 


to  try  the  king,  and  since  they  have  actually  tried  hia, 
and  put  him  to  death,  for  the  mischief  he  had  doie 
both  in  church  and  state,  and  without  all  hope  of 
amendment,  they  have  done  nothing  therein  but  what 
was  just  and  regular,  for  the  interest  of  the  state,  ii 
discharging  of  their  trust,  becoming  their  dignity,  vU 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  And  I  cannot  upoa 
this  occasion,  but  congratulate  myself  with  the  bonoar 
of  having  had  such  ancestors,  who  founded  this  go- 
vernment with  no  less  prudence,  and  in  as  much  libertj 
as  the  most  worthy  of  the  ancient  Romans  or  Greciam 
ever  founded  any  of  theirs :  and  they  must  needs,  if 
they  have  any  knowledge  of  our  affairs,  rejoice  ofCf 
their  posterity,  who  when  they  were  almost  redoecd 
to  slavery,  yet  with  so  much  wisdom  and  courage  tib- 
dicated  and  asserted  the  state,  which  they  so  wisely 
founded  upon  so  much  liberty,  from  the  unruly  govern- 
ment of  a  king. 


CHAP.  IX. 

I  THINK  by  this  time  it  is  sufliciently  evident,  that    ] 
kings  of  England  may  be  judged  even  by  the  laws  of    j 
England  ;   and  that  they  have  their  proper  jndgOi    '. 
which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved.     What  do  you  4»    ^ 
further  ?  (for  whereas  you  repeat  many  things  that  yoi    i 
have  said  before,  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  the  ansven 
that  I  have  given  them).  **  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  de- 
monstrate, even  from  tlie  nature  of  the  thing^s  for  which 
parliaments  are  summoned,  that  the  king  is  above  the 
parliament.     The  parliament  {you  say)  is  wont  to  be 
assembled  upon  weighty  affairs,  such  as  w  herein  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  people  is  concerned." 
If  therefore  the  king  call  parliament:^  together,  not  for 
his  own  concerns,  but  those  of  the  nation,  nor  to  settk 
those  neither,  but  by  their  own  consent,  at  their  owa 
discretion,  what  is  he  more  than  a  minister,  and  as  it 
were  an  agent  for  the  people  ?  since  without  their  saf- 
frages  that  are  chosen  by  the  people,  he  cannot  exact 
the  least  thing  whatsoever,  cither  with  relation  to  hiwr 
self,  or  any  body  else  ?    Which  proves  likewise,  thai 
it  is  the  king's  duty  to  call  parliaments  whenever  the 
peojde  desire  it;  since  the  people's  and  not  the  king't 
concerns  are  to  be  treated  of  bv  that  a2»seniblv,  and  to 
be  ordered  as  they  see  cause.    For  although  tlie  kiog^ 
assent  be  required  for  fashion  sake,  which  in  lesser 
matters,  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  private  persons 
only,  he  might  refuse,  and  use  that  form,  *^  the  king 
will  advise;"  yet  in   those  greater  affairs,  that  con- 
eemed  the  public  safety,  and  liberty  of  the  people  m 
general,  he  had  no  negative  voice  :  for  it  \«ould  hai^ 
been  airainst  his  coronation  oath  to  denv  his  assent  in 
such  cases,  which  was  as  binding  to  him  as  any  la^ 
could    be,   and    against   the   chief  article   of  Maga* 
C'harta,  cap.  29.  "  We  will  not  deny  to  any  man,  nof 
will  we  delay  to  render  to  every  man,  right  and  justice." 
Shall  it  not  he  in  the  king's  power  to  deny  justice,  as^ 
shall  it  be  in  his  power  to  deny  the  enacting  of  jtft 
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laws  ?    Coald  be  not  deny  justice  to  any  particular 
penon,  and  could  he  to  all  his  people  ?    Could  he  not 
io  it  ID  inferiour  courts,  and  could  he  lu  the  supreme 
MNtrt  of  all  ?    Or,  can  any  king  be  so  arrogant  as  to 
netend  to  know  what  is  just  and  profitable  better  than 
be  whole  body  of  the  people?    Especially,  since  "  he 
1  created  and  chosen  for  this  very  end  and  purpose,  to 
lo  justice  to  all,"  as  Bracton  says,  lib,  lii.  c.  9,  that  is, 
0  do  justice  according  to  such  laws  as  the  people 
Lgree  upon.     Hence  is  what  we  find  in  our  records, 
f  H.  IV.  Rott  Pari.  num.  59,  the   king  has  no  pre- 
rogatirc,  that  derogates  from  justice  and  equity.    And 
biaerly  when  kings  have  refused  to  confirm  acts  of 
parliament,  to  wit.  Magna  Charta  and  some  others,  our 
ucestors  have  brought  them  to  it  by  force  of  arms.   And 
fti  oar  lawyers  never  were  of  opinion,  that  those  laws 
vere  less  valid,  or  less  binding,  since  the  king  was 
breed  to  assent  to  no  more  than  what  he  ought  in  jus- 
tice to  have  assented  to  voluntarily,  and  without  con- 
itrunt.     Whilst  you  go  about  to  prove  that  kings  of 
odier  nations  have  been  as  much   under  the  power 
•f  their  senates  or  councils,  as  our  kings  were,  you  do 
not  argue  us  into  slavery,  but  them  into  liberty.     In 
vkich  you  do  but  that  over  again,  that  you  have  from 
Ike  wery   beginning  of  your  discourse,  and   which 
NBe  silly  Legnleians  now  and  then  do,  to  argue  un- 
nrares  ai^unst  their  own   clients.       But  you   say, 
"We  confess  that  the  king,  wherever  he  be,  yet  is 
mpptmed  still  to  be  present  in  his  parliament  by  virtue 
•This  power;  insomuch,  that  whatever  is  transacted 
llrre,  is  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  king  himself:*' 
mi  then  as  if  you  had  got  some  pretty  bribe  or  small 
>!,  and  tickled  with   the  remembrance  of  your 
of  gold,  "  we  take,"  say  you,  "  what  they  give 
«;**  and  take  a  halter  then,  for  I  am  sure  you  deserve 
it    But  we  do  not  give  it  for  granted,  which  is  the 
l&bg  you  thought  would  follow  from  thence,  **  that 
Aeiefure  that  court  acts  only  Ly  virtue  of  a  delegated 
pwrer  from  the  king."     For  when  wc  say,  that  the  regal 
pBwer,  be  it  what  it  will,  cannot  be  absent  from  the 
^iament,  do  we  thereby  acknowledge  that  power  to 
he  supreme  ?    Does  not  the  king's  authority  seem  rather 
b  be  transferred  to  the  parliament,  and,  as  being  the 
IwCT  of  the  two,  to  be  comprised  in  the  greater  ?  Cer- 
tainlj,  if  the  parliament  may  rescind  the  king's  acts 
whether  he  will  or  no,  and  revoke  privileges  granted 
W  him,  to  whomsoever  they  be  granted  :  if  they  may 
let  bounds  to  his  prerogative,  as  they  see  cause ;  if  they 
nay  re^^ulate  his  yearly  revenue,  and  the  expenses  of 
kit  court,  his  retinue,  and  generally  all  the  concerns  of 
kii  household ;  if  they  may  remove  his  most  intimate 
fiiendi  and  counsellors,  and,  as  it  were,  pluck  them  out 
•f bis  bosom,  and  bring  them  to  condign  punishment; 
faiilj,  if  any  subject  may  by  law  appeal  from  the 
^OMg  to  the  parliament,  (all  which  things,  that  they 
■ij  lawfully  be  done,  and  have  been  frequently  prac- 
Ined,  both  our  histories  and   records,   and   the  most 
cninrnt  of  our  lawyers,  assure  us,)  I  suppose  no  man 
»  kn  right  wiu  will  deny  the  authority  of  the  parlia- 
nent  to  be  superiour  to  that  of  the  king.     For  even  in 
IB  iateirfgnam  the  authority  of  the  parliament  is  in 


being,  and  (than  which  nothing  is  more  common  in  our 
histories)  they  have  often  made  a  free  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor, without  any  regard  to  an  hereditary  descent. 
In  short,  the  parliament  is  the  supreme  council  of  the 
nation,  constituted  and  appointed  by  a  most  free  people, 
and  armed  with  ample  power  and  authority,  for  this 
end  and  purpose;  viz.  to  consult  together  upon  the 
most  weighty  affairs  of  the  kingdom ;  the  king  was 
created  to  put  their  laws  in  execution.      Which  thing 
after  the  parliament  themselves  had  declared'in  a  public 
edict,  (for  such  is  the  justice  of  their  proceedings,  that 
of  their  own  accord  they  have  been  willing  to  give  an 
account  of  their  actions  to  other  nations,)  is  it  not  pro- 
digious, that  such  a  pitiful  fellow  as  you  are,  a  man  of 
no  authority,  of  no  credit,  of  no  figure  in  the  world,  a 
mere  Burgundian  slave,  should  have  the  impudence  to 
accuse  the  parliamentof  England,  asserting  by  a  public 
instrument  their  own  and  their  country's  right,  "  of  a 
detestable  and  horrid  imposture  .f*"   Your  country  may 
be  ashamed,  you  rascal,  to  have  brought  forth  a  little 
inconsiderable  fellow   of  such  profligate  impudence. 
But  perhaps  you  have  somewhat  to  tell  us,  that  may  be 
for  our  good ;  go  on,  we  will  hear  you.    "  What  laws," 
say  you,  **  can  a  parliament  enact,  in  which  the  bishops 
are  not  present  f "     Did  you  then,  you  madman,  expel 
the  order  of  bishops  out  of  the  church,  to  introduce  them 
into  the  state  ?     O  wicked  wretch !  who  ought  to  be 
delivered  over  to  Satan,  whom  the  church  ought  to  for- 
bid  her  communion,   as  being  a  hypocrite,  and   an 
atheist,  and  no  civil  society  of  men  to  acknowledge  as 
a  member,  being  a  public  enemy,  and  a  plague-sore  to 
the  common   liberty  of  mankind ;   who,   where  the 
gospel  fails  you,  endeavour  to  prove  out  of  Aristotle, 
Halicarnassceus,  and  then  from  some  popish  authorities 
of  the  most  corrupt  ages,  that  the  king  of  England  is 
the  head  of  the  church  of  England,  to  the  end  that  you 
may,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  bring  in  the  bishops  again, 
his  intimates  and  table-companions,  grown  so  of  late, 
to  rob  and  tyrannize  in  the  church  of  God,  whom  God 
himself  has  deposed  and  degraded,  whose  very  order 
you  had  heretofore  asserted  in  print  that  it  ought  to  be 
rooted  out  of  the  world,  as  destructive  of  and  pernicious 
to  the  christian  religion.      What  apostate  did  ever  so 
shamefully  and  wickedly  desert  as  this  man  has  done, 
I  do  not  say  his  own,  which  indeed  never  was  any,  but 
the  christian  doctrine  which  he  had  formerly  asserted  ? 
"  The  bishops  being  put  down,  who  under  the  king, 
and  by  his  permission,  held  plea  of  ecclesiastical  causes, 
upon    whom,"  say  you,    **  will   that  jurisdiction    de- 
volve ?"     0  villain  !  have  some  regard  at  least  to  your 
own  conscience ;  remember  before  it  be  too  late,  if  at 
least  this   admonition  of  mine  come  not  too  late,  re- 
member that  this  mocking  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  an 
inexpiable  crime,  and  will   not  be   left  unpunished. 
Stop  at  last,  and  set  bounds  to  your  fury,  lest  the  wrath 
of  God  lay  hold  upon  you  suddenly,  for  endeavouring 
to  deliver  the  flock  of  God,  his  anointed  ones  that  are 
not  to  be  touched,  to  enemies  and  cruel  tyrants,  to  be 
crushed  and  trampled  on  again,  from  whom  himself  by 
a  high  and  stretched-out  arm  had  so  lately  delivered 
them;  and  from  whom  you  yourself  maintained,  that 
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tbej  oug^ht  to  be  deliirered,  I  know  Dot  whether  for 
any  good  of  theirs,  or  in  order  to  the  hardening  of 
your  own  heart,  and  to  further  your  own  damnation. 
If  the  bishops  have  no  right  to  lord  it  over  the  church, 
certainly  much  less  have  kings,  whatever  the  laws  of 
men  may  be  to  the  contrary.  For  they  that  know  any 
thing  of  the  gospel  know  thus  much,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  is  altogether  divine  and  spiritual, 
and  no  civil  constitution.  Whereas  you  say,  that  **  in 
secular  affairs,  the  kings  of  England  have  always  had 
the  sovereign  power ;"  our  laws  do  abundantly  declare 
that  to  be  false.  Our  courts  of  justice  are  erected  and 
suppressed,  not  by  the  king's  authority,  but  that  of  the 
parliament;  and  yet  in  any  of  them,  the  meanest  sub- 
ject might  gt>  to  law  with  the  kiag ;  nor  is  it  a  rare 
thing  for  the  judges  to  give  judgment  against  him, 
which  if  the  king  should  endeavour  to  obstruct  by  any 
prohibition,  mandate,  or  letters,  the  judges  were  bound 
by  law,  and  by  their  oaths,  not  to  obey  him,  but  to  re- 
ject such  inhibitions  as  null  and  void  in  law.  The 
king  could  not  imprison  any  man,  or  seize  his  estate 
as  forfeited ;  he  could  not  puuish  any  man,  not  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  court,  where  not  the  king,  but  the 
ordinary  judges  give  sentence ;  which  they  frequently 
did,  as  I  have  said,  against  the  king.  Hence  our 
Bracton,  lib.  3,  cap.  9,  "  The  regal  power,"  says  he, 
'*  is  according  to  law ;  he  has  no  power  to  do  any 
wrong,  nor  can  the  king  do  any  thing  but  what  the 
law  warrants."  Those  lawyers  that  you  have  consult- 
ed, men  that  have  lately  fled  their  country,  may  tell 
you  another  talc,  and  acquaint  you  with  some  statutes, 
not  very  ancient  neither,  but  made  in  King  Edward  IV, 
King  Henry  VI,  and  King  Edward  Vlth's  days ;  but 
they  did  not  consider,  that  what  power  soever  those 
statutes  gave  the  king,  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
authority  of  parliament,  so  that  he  was  beholden  to 
them  for  it;  and  the  same  power  that  conferred  it, 
might  at  pleasure  resume  it.  How  conies  it  to 
pass,  that  so  acute  a  disputant  as  you,  should  sufler 
yourself  to  be  imposed  upon  to  that  degree,  as  to 
make  use  of  that  very  ar'^^ument  to  prove  the  king's 
power  to  be  absolute  and  supreme,  tiian  which  no- 
thing proves  more  clearly,  that  it  is  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  ])arliament  't  Our  records  of  the  greatest 
authority  with  us  declare,  that  our  kings  owe  all 
their  power,  not  to  any  right  of  inheritance,  of  con- 
quest, or  succession,  but  to  the  people.  So  in  the  par- 
liament rolls  of  King  Henry  IV,  numb.  108,  we  read, 
that  the  kinjjly  office  and  power  uas  granted  by  the 
commons  to  King  Henry  IV,  and  before  him,  to  his 
predecessor  King  Richard  II,  just  as  kings  use  to  grant 
commissioners'  places  and  lieutenantships  to  their  de- 
puties, by  edicts  and  patents.  Thus  the  house  of  com- 
mons ordered  expressly  to  be  entered  upon  record, 
"  that  they  had  granted  to  King  Richard  to  use  the 
same  good  liberty,  that  the  kings  of  England  before 
him  had  used:"  which  because  that  king  abused  to 
the  subversion  of  the  laws,  and  "  contrary  to  his  oath 
at  his  coronation,"  the  same  persons,  tliat  granted  him 
that  power,  took  it  back  again,  and  deposed  him.  The 
same  men.  as  appears  by  the  same  record,  declared  in 


open  parliament,  "  that  having  confidence  in  tbe  pri- 
dence  and  moderation  of  King  Henry  the  IVth,  thcj 
will  and  enact,  that  he  enjoy  tbe  same  royal  autboiitf 
that  his  ancestors  enjoyed."    Which  if  it  bad  been  aaj 
other  than  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  as  this  was,  eitbei 
those  houses  of  parliament  were  foolish  and  vain,!! 
give  what  was  none  of  their  own,  or  those  kingi  thu 
were  willing  to  receive  as  from  them,  what  was  already 
theirs,  were  too  injurious  both  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity ;  neither  of  which  is  likely.    "  A  third  part 
of  the  regal  power,"  say  you,  "  is  conversant  about  tbe 
militia ;  this  the  kings  of  England  have  used  to  order 
and  govern,  without  fellow  or  competitor."    This  is  ai 
false  as  all  the  rest  that  you  have  taken  upon  the  cie> 
dit  of  fugitives :  for  in  the  first  place,  both  our  own  hii- 
tories,  and  those  of  foreig^iers,  that  have  been  aij 
whit  exact  in  the  relation  of  our  affairs,  declare,  thtf 
tlie  making  of  peace  and  war  always  did  belong  to  the 
parliament    And  the  laws  of  St.  Edward,  which  ov 
kings  were  bound  to  swear  that  they  would  maintaii, 
make  this  appear  beyond  all  exception,  in  the  chapter 
"  De  Heretochiis,"  viz.  "  That  there  were  certain  offi- 
cers appointed  in  every  province  and  county  throaglb- 
out  the  kingdom,  that  were  called  Heretocfas,in  Lalia, 
duces,  commanders  of  armies,  that  were  to  comnaiil 
the  forees  of  the  several  counties,"  not  for  the  honov 
of  the  crown  only,  "  but  for  the  good  of  the  reala. 
And  they  were  chosen  by  the  general  council,  and  a 
the  several  counties  at  public  assemblies  of  the  iiiba> 
bitants,  as  sheriffs  ought  to  be  chosen."    Whence  it  ■ 
evident,  that  the  forees  of  the  kingdom,  and  tbe  com- 
manders of  those  forees,  were  anciently,  and  ought  li 
be  still,  not  at  the  king^s  command,  but  at  the  peopled; 
and  that  this  most  reasonable  and  just  law  obtained  ii 
this  kingdom  of  ours,  no  less  than  heretofore  itdidii 
the  commonwealth  of  the  Romans.  Concerning  f» hick, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  hear  what  Cicero  says,  Philip.  1. 
"  All  the  legions,  all  the  forces  of  the  commonwealtk, 
wheresoever  they  are,  are  the  people  of  Rome*s;  naf 
are  those  legions,  that  deserted  the  consul  Antonioi, 
said  to  have  been  Antony's,  but  the  commonwealth's 
lei^ions."     This  very  law  of  St.  Edward,  together  will 
the  rest,  did  William  the  Conqueror,  at  the  desire  aii 
instance  of  the  people,  confirm  by  oath,  and  added  ofcr 
and  above,  cap.  66,  ^^  That  all  cities,  boroughs,  castlo, 
should  be  so  watched  every  night,  as  the  sheriflTs,  ibe 
aldermen,  and  other  magistrates,  should  think  meet  for 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom."      And  in   the  6th  law, 
"Castles,  boroughs,  and  cities,  were  first  built  forlbe 
defence  of  the  peojile.  and  therefore  ought  to  be  niai»- 
taine<i  free  and  entire,  bv  all  wavsand  means."  What 
then  ?     Shall  tou  ns  and  places  of  strength  in  times  d 
peace  be  giianled  against  thieves  and  robbers  by  com- 
mon councils  of  the  several  j)laces  ;  and  shall  they  imA 
be  defended  in  dangerous  times  of  war,  against  bntk 
domestic  and  foreign  hostility,  by  the  common  council 
of  the  whf»le  nation  ?     If  this  be  not  granted,  there  can 
be  no  freed(»m,  no  integrity,  no  reason,  in  tlie  guardin|; 
of  them :  nor  shall  we  obtain   any  of  those  ends,  fne 
which  the  law  itself  tells  us,  that  towns  and  fortresws 
were  at  first  founded.     Indeed  our  ancestors  were  will- 
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ta^  to  put  aoy  thing*  into  the  king's  power,  rather  than 
their  aims,  and  the  garrisons  of  their  towns ;  conceiv- 
ing that  to  be  neither  hotter  nor  worse,  than  betraying 
their  libertj  to  the  fury  and  exorbitancy  of  their  princes. 
Of  whicb  there  are  so  very  many  instances  in  our  his- 
lorica,  and  those  so  generally  known,  that  it  would  be 
ioperflaoas  to  mention  any  of  them  here.     But  '*  the 
king  owes  protection  to  his  subjects ;  and  how  can  he 
protect  them,  unlesshe  have  men  and  arms  at  command  .^" 
Bot,  saj  I,  be  had  all  this  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom, 
ashas  been  said,  not  for  the  destruction  of  his  people, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom :  which  in  King  Henry 
the  Illd's  time,  one  Leonard,  a  learned  man  in  those 
days,  in  an  assembly  of  bishops,  told  Rustandus,  the 
pope's  nuncio  and  the  king's  procurator,  in  these  words ; 
"AH  chorches  are  the  pope's,  as  all  temporal  things 
are  said  to  be  the  king's,  for  defence  and  protection, 
not  bis  in  propriety  and  ownership,  as  we  say ;  they 
are  his  to  defend,  not  to  destroy."  The  aforementioned 
law  of  St.  Edward  is  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  what 
does  this  import  more  than  a  trust  ?    Does  this  look 
fike  abaolute  power  ?     Such  a  kind  of  power  a  com- 
■nder  of  an  armj  always  has,  that  is,  a  delegated 
power;  and  yet  both  at  home  and  abroad  he  is  never 
Ae  kia  able  to  defend  the  people  that  choose  him. 
Ov  pariiaments  would  anciently  have  contended  with 
iv  kings  about  their  liberty  and  the  laws  of  St.  £d- 
wvd,  to  very  little  purpose ;  and  it  would  have  been 
aoneqoa]  match  betwixt  the  kings  and  them,  if  they 
kd  been  of  opinion,  that  the  power  of  the  sword  be- 
h^ned  to  them  alone:    for  how  unjust  laws  soeyer 
ieir  kings   wonld  have  imposed  upon   them,   their 
darter,  though   never  so  g^at,  would  have  been  a 
teak  defence  against  force.     But  say  you,  "What 
toold  the  parliament  be  the  better  for  the  militia, 
tiace  without  the  king's  assent  they  cannot  raise  the 
least  farthing  from  the  people  towards  the  maintaining 
t  r*     Take  you  no  thought  for  that :  for  in  the  first 
4ace  you  go  upon  a  false  supposition,  "  that  parlia- 
sents  cannot  impose  taxes  without  the  king's  assent," 
ipon  the  people  that  send  them,  and  whose  concerns 
hey  undertake.      In  the  next  place,  you,  that  are 
\o  officious  an  inquirer  into  other  men's  matters,  can- 
lol  but  have  heard,  that  the  people  of  their  own  ac- 
»rd,  by  bringing  in  their  plate  to  be  melted  down, 
raised  a  great  sum  of  money  towards  the  carrying  on  of 
this  war  against  the  king.     Then  you  mention  the 
largeness  of  our  king's  revenue :  you  mention  over  and 
sver  sgain  five  hundred  and  forty  thousands:    that 
^  those  of  our  kinpfs  that  have  been  eminent  for  their 
bounty  and  liberality  have  used  to  give  large  boons 
oat  of  their  own  patrimony."    This  you  were  glad  to 
hear;  it  was  by  this  charm,  that  those  traitors  to  their 
country  allured  you,  as  Balaam  the  prophet  was  cn- 
of  old,  to  curse  the  people  of  God,  and  exclaim 
the  judicial  dispensations  of  his  providence. 
You  fool!  what  was  that  unjust  and  violent  king  the 
better  for  such  abundance  of  wealth  ?  What  are  you 
the  better  for  it.'  Who  have  been  no  partaker  of  any 
part  of  it,  that  I  can  hear  of,  (how  great  hopes  soever 
Tou  may  have  conceived  of  being  vastly  enriched  by 


it,)  but  only  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  in  a  purse 
wrought  with  beads.  Take  that  reward  of  thine  ini- 
quity, Balaam,  which  thou  hast  loved,  and  enjoy  it 
You  go  on  to  play  the  fool ;  "  the .  setting  up  of  a 
standard  is  a  prerogfative  that  belongs  to  the  king  only." 
How  so  ?  Why  because  Virgil  tells  us  in  his  iGneis, 
**  that  Tumus  set  up  a  standard  on  the  top  of  the  tower 
at  Laurentum,  for  an  ensign  of  war."  And  do  not  you 
know.  Grammarian,  that  every  general  of  an  army 
does  the  same  thing  .^  But,  says  Aristotle,  ^*  The  king 
must  always  be  provided  of  a  military  power,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  defend  the  laws ;  and  therefore  the  king 
must  be  stronger  than  the  whole  body  of  the  people." 
This  man  makes  consequences  just  as  Ocnus  does  ropes 
in  hell;  which  are  of  no  use  but  to  be  eaten  by  asses. 
For  a  number  of  soldiers  given  to  the  kmg  by  the 
people,  is  one  thing,  and  the  sole  power  of  the  militia 
is  quite  another  thing;  the  latter,  Aristotle  does  not 
allow  that  kings  ought  to  be  masters  of,  and  that  in 
this  very  place  which  you  have  quoted ;  "  He  ought," 
says  he,  **  to  have  so  many  armed  men  about  him,  as 
to  make  him  stronger  than  any  one  man,  than  many 
men  got  together ;  but  he  must  not  be  stronger  than  all 
the  people."  Polit  lib.  3,  cap.  4.  Else  instead  of  pro- 
tecting them,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  subject  both 
people  and  laws  to  himself.  For  this  is  the  difference 
betwixt  a  king  and  a  tyrant:  a  king,  by  consent  of 
the  senate  and  people,  has  about  him  so  many  armed 
men,  as  to  enable  him  to  resist  enemies,  and  suppress 
seditions.  A  tyrant,  against  the  will  both  of  senate 
and  people,  gets  as  great  a  number  as  he  can,  either  of 
enemies,  or  profligate  subjects,  to  side  with  him  against 
the  senate  and  the  people.  The  parliament  therefore 
allowed  the  king,  as  they  did  whatever  he  had  besides, 
the  setting  up  of  a  standard ;  not  to  wage  war  against 
his  own  people,  but  to  defend  them  against  such  as 
the  parliament  should  declare  enemies  to  the  state : 
if  he  acted  otherwise,  himself  was  to  be  accounted  an 
enemy ;  since  according  to  the  very  law  of  St.  Edward, 
or  according  to  a  more  sacred  law  than  that,  the  law 
of  nature  itself,  he  lost  the  name  of  a  king,  and  was 
no  longer  such.  Whence  Cicero  in  his  Philip.  "  He 
forfeits  his  command  in  the  army,  and  interest  in  his 
government,  that  employs  them  against  the  state." 
Neither  could  the  king  compel  those  that  held  of  him 
by  knight-service,  to  serve  him  in  any  other  war, 
than  such  as  was  made  by  consent  of  parliament; 
which  is  evident  by  many  statutes.  So  for  customs 
and  other  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy 
the  kinjj  could  not  exact  them  without  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment; as  was  resolved  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  the 
ablest  of  our  lawyers,  when  the  king's  authority  was 
at  the  height.  And  long  before  them,  Fortescue,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  and  chancellor  to  King  Henry  the 
sixth,  "  The  king  of  England,"  says  he,  "  can  neither 
alter  the  laws,  nor  exact  subsidies  without  the  peo])lc's 
consent."  Nor  can  any  testimonies  be  brought  from  an- 
tiquity, to  prove  the  kingdom  of  England  to  have  been 
merely  regal.  "  The  king,"  says  Bracton,  "  has  a  ju- 
risdiction over  all  his  subjects ;"  that  is,  in  his  courts 
of  justice,  where  justice  is  administered  in  the  king's 
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name  indeed,  but  according  to  our  own  laws.  '*  All  are 
subject  to  tbe  king;"  that  is,  evcrj  particular  man  is ; 
and  so  Bracton  explains  himself  in  the  places  that  I  have 
cited.  What  follows  is  but  turning  the  same  stone  over 
and  over  again,  (at  which  sport  I  believe  you  are  able 
to  tire  Sisiphus  himself,)  and  is  sufficiently  answered  by 
what  has  been  said  already.  For  the  rest,  if  our  parlia- 
ments have  sometimes  complimented  good  kings  with 
submissive  expressions,  though  neither  savouring  of  flat- 
tery nor  slavery,  those  are  not  to  be  accounted  due  to 
tyrants,  nor  ought  to  prejudice  the  people*s  right :  good 
manners  and  civility  do  not  infringe  liberty.  Where- 
as Tou  cite  out  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  others,  "  that 
the  kingdom  of  England  is  an  absolute  kingdom;" 
that  is  said  with  respect  to  any  foreign  prince,  or 
the  emperor:  because  as  Camden  says,  "  It  is  not 
under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor : "  but  both  of  them 
affirm,  that  the  government  of  England  resides  not  in 
king  alone,  but  in  a  body  politic.  Whence  Fortescue, 
in  his  book  de  Laud.  Leg.  Ang.  cap.  9,  **  The  king  of 
England,"  says  he,  '*  governs  his  people,  not  by  a 
merely  regal,  but  a  political  power;  for  the  English 
are  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  making."  Foreign 
authors  were  not  ignorant  of  this :  hence  Philip  de 
Comines,  a  grave  author,  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  his  Com- 
mentaries, **  Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,"  says 
he,  "  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  there  is  none  in  my 
opinion  where  the  government  is  more  moderate,  where 
the  king  has  less  power  of  hurting  his  people,  than  in 
England."  Finally,  ^*  It  is  ridiculous,"  say  you,  "  for 
them  to  affirm  that  kingdoms  were  ancienter  than  king^; 
which  is  as  much  as  if  they  should  say,  that  there  was 
light  before  the  sun  was  created."  But  with  your  good 
leave.  Sir,  we  do  not  say  that  kingdoms,  but  that  the 
people,  were  before  king^.  In  the  mean  time,  who  can 
be  more  ridiculous  than  you,  w  ho  deny  there  was  light 
before  the  sun  had  a  being?  You  pretend  to  a  ciiiios.ty 
in  other  men's  matters,  and  have  fortfot  the  very  first 
things  that  \vere  taught  you.  **  You  wonder  how  they 
that  have  seen  the  king  sit  upon  his  throne,  at  a  session 
of  parliament,  (sub  aureoet  serico  Cccio,  under  a  golden 
and  silken  heaven,)  under  a  canopy  of  state,  should  so 
much  as  make  a  question,  whether  the  majesty  resided 
in  him,  or  in  the  parliament  ?"  They  are  certainly 
hard  of  belief,  whom  so  lucid  an  argument,  coming 
down  from  heaven,  cannot  convince.  Which  goMen 
heaven,  you,  like  a  stoic,  have  so  devoutly  and  se- 
riously gazed  uj)on,  that  you  seem  to  have  forgot  what 
kind  of  heaven  Moses  and  Aristotle  describe  to  us;  for 
vou  denv,  that  there  was  anv  lijjht  in  Moses's  heaven 
before  the  sun;  and  in  Aristotle's  vou  make  three  tern- 
perate  zones.  How  many  zones  you  observed  in  that 
golden  and  silken  heaven  of  the  king's,  I  kno\%  not ; 
but  I  know  you  got  one  zone  (a  purse)  well  tempered 
with  a  hundred  u'oldeu  stars  bv  your  astronomy. 


CHAP.  X. 

Since  this  whole  controversy,  whether  conceiniig 
the  right  of  kings  in  general,  or  that  of  the  kin^if 
England  in  particular,  is  rendered  difficult  and  intii' 
cate,  rather  by  the  obstinacy  of  parties,  than  by  thi 
nature  of  the  thing  itself;  I  hope  they  that  prvfer  tnnh 
before  the  interest  of  a  faction,  will  be  satisfied  wiik 
what  I  have  alleged  out  of  the  law  of  God,  the  lavi 
of  nations,  and  the  municipal  laws  of  my  own  countiy, 
that  a  king  of  England  may  be  brought  to  trial,  vok 
put  to  death.  As  for  those  whose  minds  are  either 
blinded  with  superstition,  or  so  dazzled  with  tbe  splet- 
dour  and  grandeur  of  a  court,  that  magnanimity  aW 
true  liberty  do  not  appear  so  glorious  to  them,  as  thcf 
are  in  themselves,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  contend  viib 
them,  either  by  reason  and  arguments,  or  examples. 
But  you,  Salmasius,  seem  very  absurd,  as  in  eveij 
other  part  of  your  book,  so  particularly  in  this,  iib« 
though  you  rail  perpetually  at  the  Independents,  and 
revile  them  with  all  the  terms  of  reproach  imaginaye, 
yet  assert  to  the  highest  degree  that  can  be  the  independ* 
ency  of  a  king,  whom  you  defend ;  and  will  not  allov 
him  to  '^  owe  his  sovereignty  to  the  people,  but  to  )m 
descent."  And  whereas  in  tlie  beginning  of  yourboik 
you  complained,  that  he  was  ^^  put  to  plead  for  bitliiei* 
here  you  complain  '^  that  he  perished  without  beiif 
heard  to  speak  for  himself."  But  if  you  have  a  waA 
to  look  into  the  history  of  his  trial,  which  is  verr  ftil^ 
fully  published  in  French,  it  may  be  you  will  be  of  «- 
other  opinion.  W^hereas  he  had  liberty  given  kin  Ar 
some  days  together,  to  say  what  he  could  for  himself 
he  made  use  of  it  not  to  clear  himself  of  the  criact 
laid  to  his  charge,  but  to  disprove  the  autht»rity  of  hii 
judges,  and  tlie  judicature  that  he  Mas  called  befoie. 
And  whenever  a  criminal  is  either  mute,  or  savsnth 
thing  to  the  purpose,  there  is  no  injustice  in  condemi- 
ing  him  with(»ut  hearing  him,  if  his  crimes  are  note* 
rious,  and  publicly  known.  If  you  say,  that  Cbarla 
died  as  he  lived,  I  agree  with  you  :  if  you  say.  that  be 
died  piously,  holily,  and  at  ease,  you  may  renienhcr 
that  his  grandmother  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  aniafii* 
mous  woman,  died  on  a  scaffold  with  as  much  outwari 
appearance  of  piety,  sanctity,  and  constancy,  as  he  did. 
And  lest  yon  should  ascribe  too  much  to  that  presenci 
of  mind,  which  scune  eoninion  ::.alefactors  have  so  greil 
a  measure  of  at  their  death  ;  many  times  despair,  toi 
a  hardened  heart,  puts  on  as  it  were  a  vizor  ai  courage; 
and  stupidity,  a  shew  of  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  miod: 
sonietiujes  the  worst  of  men  desire  to  appear  uood,  ub- 
daunted,  innocent,  and  now  and  then  religious,  not 
only  in  their  life,  but  at  their  death  ;  and  in  sutfcnaf 
death  for  their  villanies,  use  to  act  the  last  part  of  their 
hj-pocrisy  and  cheats,  with  all  the  shew  imaginable; 
and  like  bad  poets  or  stageplayers,  are  very  ambitiov 
at  being  clapped  at  the  end  of  the  play.  '*  Now,''yot 
say,  '*  you  are  come  to  inquire  who  they  chiefly  werr, 
that  gave  sentence  against  the  king."  Whereas  il 
ought  first  to  be  inquired  into,  how  you,  a  foreigneft 
and  a  French  vagabond,  came  to  have  any  thiog  to 
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do  to  niie  a  qaestion  about  our  ifiairs,  to  which  you 
are  so  much  a  stranger?  And  what  reward  induced 
yon  to  it  ?  But  we  know  enough  of  that,  and  who  satis- 
fied your  curiosity  in  these  matters  of  ours ;  even  those 
fogitives,  and  traitors  to  their  country,  that  could  easily 
bire  such  a  vain  fellow  as  you,  to  speak  ill  of  us.  Then 
an  account  in  writing  of  the  state  of  our  affairs  was 
put  into  your  hands  by  some  hairbrained,  half  protes- 
tant,  half  papist  chaplain  or  other,  or  by  some  sneak- 
ing courtier,  and  you  were  put  to  translate  it  into  Latin ; 
out  of  that  you  took  these  narratives,  which,  if  you 
pkttc,  we  will  examine  a  little :  '*  Not  the  hundred 
ihowandtfa  part  of  the  people  consented  to  this  sentence 
of  condemnation."  What  were  the  rest  of  the  people  then, 
that  snflered  so  great  a  thing  to  be  transacted  a*;^ainst 
tlwir  will  ?  Were  they  stocks  and  stones,  were  they 
men  trunks  of  men  only,  or  such  images  of  Britains,  as 
Virgil  describes  to  have  been  wrought  in  tapestry  P 

Purpurea  intexti  toUant  aul^a  Brltanui. 
And  Britains  ioterwove  held  up  the  purple  hangings. 

For  you  describe  no  true  Britains,  but  painted  ones,  or 

inker  needle-wrought  men  instead  of  them.     Since 

ikcflcfore  it  is  a  thing  so  incredible,  that  a  warlike  na- 

lioa  should  be  subdued  by  so  few,  and  those  of  the 

fags  of  the  people,  (which  is  the  first  thing  that  occurs 

ia  jour  narnttive,)  that  appears  in  the  very  nature  of 

Ibe  thing  itself  to  be  most  false.    *'  The  bishops  were 

taned  out  of  the  house  of  lords  by  the  parliament  it- 

■K**    Tbc  more  deplorable  is  your  madness,  (for  are 

lot  yon  yet  sensible  that  you  rave?)  to  complain  uf  tlieir 

long  turned  out  of  the  parliament,  whom  you  yourself 

ii  a  large  book  endeavour  to  prove  ought  to  be  turned 

Ml  of  the  church.    *'  One  of  the  states  of  parliament, 

to  wit,  the  house  of  lords,  consisting  of  dukes,  earls, 

ad  viscounts,  was  removed."    And  deservedly  were 

Aey  removed ;  for  they  were  not  deputed  to  sit  there 

K  any  town  or  county,  but  represented  themselves 

onlr ;  they  had  no  rij^ht  over  the  people,  but  (as  if 

fkcy  hml  been  ordained  for  that  very  purpuse)  used 

frt<|n<*nt]y  to  oppose  their  rights  and  liberties.     They 

Were  created  by  the  king,  thej'  were  his  companions, 

his  servants,  and,  as  it  were,  sh<idows  of  him.     He 

being  removed,  it  was  necessary  they  should  be  rediicrd 

Id  the  same  level  with  the  body  of  the  people,  from 

auiong^t  whom  they  took  their  rise.     **  One  part  of  the 

parliament,  and  that  the  worst  of  all,  ought  not  to  have 

aianmed  that  power  of  judging  and  condemning  the 

king.**     But  I  have  told  you  already,  that  the  house 

of  commons  was  not  only  the  chief  ])art  of  our  parlia- 

■eni,  while  we  had  kings,  but  was  a  perfect  and  entire 

parliament  of  itself,  without  the  temporal  lords,  much 

more  without  the  bishops.     But,  "  the  whole  house  of 

comraons  tliemselvcs  were  not  admitted  to  have  to  do 

with  the  trial  of  the  king  "    To  wit,  that  part  of  them 

was  not  admitted,  that  openly  revolted  to  him  in  their 

aiad»  and  counsels ;  whom,  though  they  styled  him 

their  king,  yet  they  had  so  often  acted  against  as  an 

enemy.     The  parliament  of  England,  and  the  deputies 

sent  from  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  on  the  13th  of 

January,  1G45,  wrote  to  the  king,  in  answer  to  a  letter 

'2  D 


of  his,  by  which  he  desired  a  deceitful  truce,  and  that 
he  might  treat  with  them  at  London ;  that  they  could 
not  admit  him  into  that  city,  till  he  had  made  satisfac- 
tion to  the  state  for  tlie  civil  war  tliat  he  had  raised  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  for  the  deaths  of  so  many  of 
his  subjects  slain  by  his  order ;  and  till  he  had  agreed 
to  a  true  and  firm  peace  upon  such  terms  as  the  parlia- 
ments of  both  kingdoms  had  offered  him  so  often 
already,  and  should  offer  him  again.  He  on  the  other 
hand  either  refused  to  hear,  or  by  ambiguous  answers 
eluded,  their  just  and  equal  proposals,  though  most 
humbly  presented  to  him  seven  times  over.  The  par- 
liament at  last,  after  so  many  years'  patience,  lest  the 
king  should  overturn  the  stitc  by  his  wiles  and  delays, 
when  in  prison,  which  he  could  not  subdue  in  the  field, 
and  lest  the  vanquished  enemy,  pleased  with  our  divi- 
sions, should  recover  himself,  and  triumph  unexpectedly 
over  his  conquerors,  vote  that  for  the  future  they  would 
have  no  regard  to  him,  that  they  would  send  him  no 
more  proposals, nor  receive  any  from  him:  aAer  which 
vote,  there  were  found  even  some  members  of  parlia- 
ment, who  out  of  the  hatred  thev  bore  that  invincible 
army,  whose  glory  they  envied,  and  which  they  would 
have  had  disbanded,  and  sent  home  with  disgrace,  after 
they  had  deserved  so  well  of  their  nation,  and  out  of  a 
servile  compliance  with  some  seditious  ministers,  find- 
ing their  opportunity,  when  many,  whom  they  knew 
to  be  otherwise  minded  than  themselves,  having  been 
sent  by  the  house  itself  to  suppress  the  presbyterians, 
who  began  already  to  be  turbulent,  were  absent  in  the 
several  counties,  with  a  strange  levity,  not  to  say  per- 
fidiousness,  vote  that  that  inveterate  enemy  of  the  state, 
who  had  nothing  of  a  king  but  the  name,  without  giv- 
ing any  satisfaction  or  security,  should  be  brought  back 
to  liOndon,and  restored  to  his  dignity  and  government, 
as  if  he  had  deserved  well  of  the  nation  by  what  he  had 
done.  So  that  they  preferred  the  king  before  their  re- 
ligion, their  liberty,  and  that  very  celebrated  covenant 
of  theirs.  What  did  they  do  in  the  mean  time,  who 
were  sound  themselves,  and  saw  such  pernicious  coun- 
cils on  foot.^  Ought  they  therefore  to  have  been  want- 
ing to  the  nation,  and  not  provide  for  its  safety,  because 
the  infection  had  spread  itself  even  in  their  own  house? 
But,  who  secluded  those  ill-affected  members.-*  "  The 
English  army,"  you  say  :  so  that  it  was  not  an  army 
of  foreigners,  but  of  most  valiant,  and  faithful,  honest 
natives,  whose  officers  for  the  most  part  were  members 
of  parliament ;  and  whom  those  good  secluded  mem- 
bers would  have  secluded  their  countrv,  and  banished 
into  Ireland;  while  in  the  mean  time  the  Scots,  whose 
alliance  began  to  be  doubtful,  had  very  considerable 
forces  in  four  of  our  northern  counties,  and  kept  garri- 
sons in  the  best  towns  of  those  parts,  and  had  the  king 
himself  in  custody  ;  whilst  they  likewise  encouraged 
the  tumultuating  of  those  of  their  own  faction,  who 
did  more  than  threaten  the  parliament,  both  in  city  and 
country,  and  throujjh  whose  means  not  onlv  a  civil, 
but  a  war  with  Scotland  too  shortly  after  hrake  out. 
If  it  lias  been  always  counted  praise-worthy  in  pri- 
vate men  to  assist  the  state,  and  promote  the  puldic 
good,  whether  by  advice  or  action  ;  our  army  sure 
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waft  in  no  ftiult,  wlio  being*  ordered  by  tbe  parliament 
to  come  to  town,  obeyed  ami  came,  and  wben  tbey 
were  come,  quelled  with  ease  tbe  faction  and  uproar 
of  the  kind's  party,  who  sometimes  threatened  tbe 
bouse  itself.  For  tbingrs  were  brought  to  that  pass, 
that  of  necessity  either  we  must  be  run  down  bv 
them,  or  tbey  by  us.  Tbey  had  on  their  side  mo^^t  of 
tbe  shopkeepers  and  handicraftsmen  of  London,  and 
generally  those  of  tbe  ministers,  that  were  most  fac- 
tious. On  our  side  was  the  army,  whose  fidelity, 
moderation,  and  courage  were  sufficiently  known.  It 
being  in  our  power  by  their  means  to  retain  our  liberty, 
our  state,  our  common  safety,  do  you  think  we  had 
not  been  fools  to  have  lost  all  by  our  negligence  and 
folly  ?  They  who  had  bad  places  of  connuand  in  tbe 
king^s  army,  after  their  party  were  subdued,  bad  laid 
down  their  arms  indeed  against  tboir  wills,  but  conti- 
nued enemies  to  us  in  their  hearts :  and  tbey  tlockrd  to 
town,  and  were  here  watching  all  opportunities  of  re- 
newing the  war.  With  these  men,  though  they  were 
the  greatest  enemies  tbey  bad  in  the  world,  and  thirsted 
after  their  blood,  did  the  Presbyterians,  because  tbey 
were  not  permitted  to  exercise  a  civil  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  all  others,  hold  secret 
correspondence,  and  took  measures  very  unworthy  of 
wbat  they  had  formerly  both  said  and  done ;  and  they 
came  to  that  spleen  at  last,  that  they  would  rather  en- 
thral themselves  to  the  king  again,  than  admit  their 
own  brethren  to  share  in  their  liberty,  which  they  like- 
wise  bad  purchased  at  the  price  of  their  own  blood  ; 
they  choose  rather  to  be  lorded  over  once  more  by  a 
tyrant,  polluted  with  tbe  blood  of  so  many  of  bis  own 
subjects,  and  who  was  enraged,  and  breathed  out  no- 
thing but  revenge,  against  those  of  tbtm  that  were  left, 
than  endure  their  brethren  and  friend'*  to  be  upon  the 
square  with  them.  The  Independents,  as  they  are 
called,  were  the  only  men,  that  from  first  to  last  kept 
to  their  point,  and  knew  what  u>c  to  make  of  their  vic- 
tory. They  refused  (and  wisely,  in  my  opinion)  to 
make  him  king  ag-ain,  being  then  an  enemy,  who 
when  be  was  their  king,  bad  made  himself  their  enemy: 
nor  were  tbey  ever  the  less  averse  to  a  peace,  but  thev 
very  prudently  dreadci  a  new  war,  or  a  peq)etual  sla- 
very under  the  name  of  a  peace.  To  load  our  arniv 
with  the  more  reproaches,  you  begin  a  silly  confused 
narrative  of  our  affairs;  in  which,  thouirb  I  find  nianv 
things  false,  many  thini^  frivolous,  manv  thin<rs  laid 
to  our  char:,'e  for  which  wc  rather  merit;  vet  I  think 
it  will  be  to  no  purpose  for  nie  to  write  a  irut-  relation, 
in  answer  to  vour  false  one.  ri>r  vou  and  I  are  ar«ru- 
ing.  not  writing  hist()rics,  aud  botli  sides  will  l»oliev»* 
our  reasons,  but  not  our  narrative;  and  indeed  the  na- 
ture of  the  things  themselves  is  such,  that  they  cannot 
bo  related  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  in  a  set  history;  so 
that  I  think  it  better,  as  Sallust  said  of  Carthage,  rather 
to  sav  nothinGC  at  all,  than  to  say  but  a  little  of  thiu'^-s 
of  this  weight  and  importance.  Nay,  and  I  scorn  so 
niiieh  as  to  mention  the  praises  of  great  mm,  and  of 
Alniiijhtv  God  himself*,  (who  in  so  wonderful  a  eoui>e 
of  affairs  ought  to  be  frequently  acknowledged,)  amonij-st 
your  slanders  and  reproaches.     I  will  therefore  only 


pick  out  such  things  as  seem  to  hive  any  colour  of  »- 
gument.     Vuu  say,  "  the  English  and  Scots  promiitd 
by  a  solemn  covenant,  to  prescnrc  the  mijesty  of  ik 
king.'*     But  you  omit  upon  what  terms  they  promiitd 
it ;  to  wit,  if  it  might  consist  with  the  safety  of  the* 
religion  aud  their  liberty.     To  both  which,  religioi 
and  liberty,  that  king  was  so  averse  to  his  last  bmth, 
and  watched  all  opportunities  of  gaining  advantaga 
upon  them,  that  it  was  evident  that  his  life  was  dango^ 
ous  to  their  religion,  aud  the  certain  ruin  of  their  libertr. 
But  then  you  fall  upon  tbe  king's  judges  again:  **If 
we  consider  tlie  thing  aright,  the  conclusion  of  tUf 
abominable  action  must  be  imputed  to  the  Independ- 
ents, yet  so  as  tbe  Presbyterians  may  justly  challenfe 
the  glory  of  its  beginning  and  progress."     Hark,  ye 
Presbyterians,  what  good  has  it  done  you?    Hows 
vour  innocence  and  lovaltv  the  more  cleared  br  tov 
seeming  so  much  to  abhor  tbe  putting  the  king  todeaik.' 
You  yourselves,  in  the  opinitm  of  this  everlasting  talk- 
ative advocate  of  the  king  your  accuser,  "  wentmoie 
than  half-way  towanlsit;  you  were  seen  acting  tbe 
fourth  act  and  more,  in  this  tragedy  ;  yoo  may  judy 
be  charged  with  tbe  king*s  death,  since  you  shevel 
the  way  to  it;  it  was  you  and  onlv  tou  that  laid  Ui 
bead  upon  the  block."    Wo  be  to  you  in  the  6ist  pliNi 
if  ever  Charles  his  posterity  recover  the  crown  of  Ea^ 
land  ;  assure  yourselves,  you  are  like  to  be  put  in  the 
black  list.     But  pay  your  vows  to  God,  and  love  ysv 
brethren  who  have  delivered  you,  who  have  pieventei 
that  calamity  fmm  falling  upon  you,  who  have  unA 
you  from  inevitable  ruin,  though  against  your  wilk. 
Vou  are  accused  likewise  for  that  **  some  years  agt 
you  endeavoured  by  sundry  petitions  to  lessen  the  kiao^ 
authority,  that  you  published  some  scandalous  expre^ 
sions  of  the  king  himself  in  the  papers  you  presented 
him  with  in  the  name  of  tbe  parliament;  to  «it,ii 
that  declaration  of  the  lonls  and  commons  of  tbe  'J6ik 
of  3Iay  16-t'2,  you  declared  openly  in  some  mad  poB- 
tions  that  breathed  nothing  but  rebellion,  what  yoff 
thoughts  were  of  the  king's  authority :    Hotham  hj 
order  of  parliament  shut  tbe  gates  of  Hull  aTainstlhe 
king;  you  had  a  mind  to  make  a  trial  by  this  first  Ml 
of  rebellion  how  nnich  the  king  would  bear."    ^VWl 
could  this  man  say  more,  if  it  were  bis  desis^n  torecoi- 
cile  the  minds  of  all  Fnglishmen  to  one  another,  tti 
alienate  them  wholly  from  the  king  .'  for  he  irives  then 
here  to  un<lcrstand,  that  if  ever  the  king  be  brougk 
back,  they  must  not  only  expect  to  be  punished  for  kit 
father's  death,  but  for  the  petitions  they  made  lonf 
ai^o,  and  some  arts  that  j>ast  in  full  parliament,  coi- 
C'^niing  the   puttiuir   <lown   the   common -pniycr  sad 
)>i<<li(>ps,  and  that  of  the  triennial  parliament,  and  sere 
ral  other  things  that  were  enacted  with  tlie  sreatei 
consent  and  applause  of  all  the  people  that  could  be; 
all  w  hieh  will  be  look,  d  upon  as  the  seditions  and  iiid 
positions  of  the  PreNh\terians.     But  this  vain  felW* 
rhan(,ri.s  his  mind  all  of  a  sudden  ;  and  what  butof  latCi 
"  when  he  considered  it  aright,"  he  thought  was  to  he 
imputed  wholly  to  the  Presbyterians. now  that  "hecpa- 
siders  the  same  tliinir  from  first  to  last/*  he  thinks  the 
Independi-nts  were  the  sole  actors  of  it.    But  even  n«w 
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he  told  OS,  **  the  Preabjierians  took  ap  arms  ag^nst 
Ae  king,  that  hj  them  be  was  beaten,  taken  captive, 
umI  pat  in  prison : "  now  he  says,  **  this  whole  doctrine 
of  ichellion  is  the  Independents'  principle."    O !  the 
fritfafalness  of  this  man*s  narrative !  how  consistent  he  is 
with  himself!  what  need  is  there  of  a  counter-narrative 
to  this  of  his,  that  cuts  its  own  throat?    But  if  anv 
should  question  whether  jou  are  an  honest  man 
r  a  kBftve,let  him  read  these  following  lines  of  yours: 
It  is  time  to  explain  whence  and  at  what  time  this 
of  enemies  to  kingship  first  hegan.     Why  truly 
rare  puritans  hegan  in  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  time  to 
1  out  of  hell,  and  disturb  not  only  the  church,  but 
dbe  state  likewise;  for  they  are  no  less  plagues  to  the 
kner  than  to  the  fonner.*'    Now  your  very  speech  be- 
wiays  joa  to  he  a  right  Balaam ;  for  where  you  de- 
to  spit  oat  the  most  bitter  poison  you  could, 
nnwittingly  and  against  your  will  you  have  pro- 
a  blessing.     For  it  is  notoriously  known  all 
Oftr  England,  that  if  any  endeavoured  to  follow  the 
CBvple  of  those  churches,  whether  in  France  or  Ger- 
■aoy,  which  they  accounted  best  reformed,  and  to  ex- 
the  public  wonhip  of  God  in  a  more  pure  man- 
which  our  bishops  had  almost  universally  corrupted 
their  ceremonies  and  superstitions;   or  if  any 
either  in  point  of  religion  or  morality  to  be  bet- 
Iv  than  others,  such  persons  were  by  the  favour  of 
[  ipacopocy  tenned  Puritans.    These  are  they  whose 
;  pBOciples  jou  say  are  so  opposite  to  kingship.      Nor 
m  thej  the  only  persons,  *'  most  of  the  reformed  re- 
IpoD,  thai  have  not  sucked  in  the  rest  of  their  priu- 
Cfles,  yet  seem  to  have  approved  of  those  that  strike 
M kingly  government."     So  that  while  you  inveigh 
Nierly  against  the  Independents,  and  endeavour  to 
i^Mrate  them  from  Christ's  flock,  with  the  same  breath 
jHi  praise  them;  and  those  principles  which  almost 
cicfy  where  you  affirm  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Indepen- 
dents, here  jou  confess  have  been  approved  of  by  most 
•f  the  reformed  religion.     Nay,  you  are  arrived  to  that 
degree    of  impudence,  impiety,  and    apostacy,  that 
hoogh  formeriy  you  maintained  bishops  ought  to  be 
nair|Mted  out  of  the  church  root  and  branch,  as  so 
nany  pests  and  limbs  of  antichrist,  here  you  say  the 
ling  ought  to  protect  them,  for  the  saving  of  bis  coro- 
BOtion  oath.     You  cannot  shew  yourself  a  more  in- 
SiBOits  villain  than  you  have  done  already,  but  by  ab- 
nring'  the  protestant  reformed  religion,  to  which  you 
ire  a  scandal.    Whereas  you  tax  us  with  giving  a 
*  toleration  of  all  sects  and  heresies,"  you  ought  not  to 
End  fault  with  us  for  that;  since  the  church  bears  with 
■ch  a  profligate  wretch  as  you  yourself,  such  a  vain 
Gellow,  such  a  liar,  such  a  mercenary  slanderer,  such  an 
,  one  who  has  the  impudence  to  affirm,  that  the 
and  most  pious  of  Christians,  and  even  most  uf 
who  profess  the  reformed  religion,  are  crept  out 
ti  hell,  because  they  differ  in  opinion  from  you.     I 
hsd  best  pass  by  the  calumnies  that  fill  up  the  rest  of 
this  ch^tcr,  and  those  prodigious  tenets  that  you  as- 
to  the  Independents,  to  render  them  odious ;  for 
do  they  at  all  concern  the  cause  you  have  in 
,  and  they  are  such  for  the  most  part  as  deserve 


to  be  laughed  at  and  despised,  ratlier  than  receive  a 
serious  answer. 


CHAP.  XI. 

You  seem  to  begin  this  eleventli  chapter,  Salmasius, 
though  with  no  modesty,  yet  with  some  sense  of  your 
weakness  and  trifling  in  this  discourse.  For  whereas 
you  proposed  to  yourself  to  inquire  in  this  place,  by 
what  authority  sentence  was  given  against  the  king ; 
you  add  immediately,  which  nobody  expected  from  you, 
that  *'it  is  in  vain  to  make  any  such  inquiry;  to  wit, 
because  the  quality  of  the  persons  that  did  it  leaves 
hardly  any  room  fur  such  a  question."  And  therefore 
as  you  have  been  found  guilty  of  a  great  deal  of  im- 
pudence and  sauciness  in  the  undertaking  of  this  cause, 
so  since  you  seem  here  conscious  of  your  own  imper- 
tinence, I  shall  give  you  the  shorter  answer.  To  your 
question  then ;  by  what  authority  the  house  of  commons 
either  condemned  the  king  themselves,  or  delegated 
that  power  to  others ;  I  answer,  they  did  it  by  virtue 
of  the  supreme  authority  on  earth.  How  they  come  to 
have  the  supreme  power,  you  may  learn  by  what  I 
have  said  already,  when  I  have  refuted  your  imper- 
tiuencies  upon  tliat  subject.  If  you  believed  yourself, 
that  you  could  ever  say  enough  upon  any  subject,  you 
would  not  be  so  tedious  in  repeating  the  same  thing  so 
many  times  over.  And  the  house  of  commons  might 
delegate  their  judicial  power  by  the  same  reason,  by 
which  you  say  the  king  may  delegate  his,  who  received 
all  he  had  from  the  people.  Ilencc  in  that  solemn 
league  and  covenant  that  you  object  to  us,  the  parlia- 
ments of  England  and  Scotland  solemnly  protest  and 
enga«>^e  to  each  other,  to  punish  the  traitors  in  such 
manner  as  **  tlie  supreme,  judicial  authority  in  both 
nations,  or  such  as  should  have  a  delegated  power  from 
them,''  should  think  fit.  Now  you  hear  the  parlia- 
ments of  both  nations  protest  with  one  voice,  that  they 
may  delegate  their  judicial  power,  which  they  call  the 
supreme ;  so  thut  you  move  a  vain  and  frivolous  con- 
troversy about  delegating  this  power.  "  But,"  say 
you,  "there  were  added  to  those  judges,  that  were 
made  choice  of  out  of  the  house  of  commons,  some  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  and  it  never  wa:^  known,  that  soldiers 
had  any  right  to  try  a  subject  for  his  life."  I  will 
silence  you  in  a  very  few  words :  you  may  remember, 
that  we  arc  not  now  discoursing  of  a  subject,  but  of  an 
enemy  ;  whom  if  a  gcnenil  of  an  army,  after  he  has 
taken  him  prisoner,  resolves  to  dispatch,  would  he  be 
thought  to  proceed  otherwise  than  according  to  custom 
and  martial  law,  if  he  himself  with  some  of  his  officers 
should  sit  upon  him,  and  try  and  condemn  him  P  An 
enemy  to  a  state,  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  to  be  so  much  as  a  member,  much  less  a 
king  in  that  state.  This  is  declared  by  that  sacred  law 
of  St.  Edward,  which  denies  tliat  a  bad  king  is  a  king 
at  all,  or  ought  to  be  called  so.  Whereas  J'ou  say,  it 
was  "  not  the  whole,  but  a  part  of  the  house  of  com- 
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nions,  that  tried  and  condemned  the  king,"  I  give  yoa 
this  answer :  the  number  of  them,  who  gave  their  votes 
for  putting  the  king  to  death,  was  far  greater  Uian  is 
necessary,  according  to  the  custom  of  our  parliaments, 
to  transact  the  greatest  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
absence  of  the  rest ;  who  since  thej  were  absent  through 
their  own  fault,  (for  to  revolt  to  the  common  enemy  in 
their  hearts,  is  the  worst  sort  of  absence,)  their  absence 
ought  not  to  hinder  the  rest  who  continued  faithful  to 
the  cause,  from  preserving  the  state;  which  when  it 
was  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  almost  quite  reduced 
to  slavery  and  utter  ruin,  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  had  at  first  committed  to  their  fidelity,  pru- 
dence, and  courage.  And  they  acted  their  parts 
like  men ;  they  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  un- 
ruly wilfulness,  the  rage,  the  secret  designs  of  an  in- 
veterate and  exasperated  king ;  they  preferred  the 
common  liberty  and  safety  before  their  own ;  they  out- 
did all  former  parliaments,  they  outdid  all  their  ances- 
tors, in  conduct,  magnanimity,  and  steadiness  to  their 
cause.  Yet  these  ifery  men  did  a  great  part  of  the 
people  ungratefully  desert  in  the  midst  of  their  under- 
taking, though  they  had  promi<%ed  them  all  fidelity,  all 
the  help  and  assistance  they  could  afibrd  them.  These 
were  for  slavery  and  peace,  with  sloth  and  luxury, 
upon  any  terms :  others  demanded  their  liberty,  nor 
would  accept  of  a  peace,  that  was  not  sure  and  honour- 
able. What  should  the  parliament  do  in  this  case? 
Ought  they  to  have  defended  this  part  of  the  people, 
that  was  sound,  and  continued  faithful  to  them  and  their 
country,  or  to  have  sided  with  those  that  deserted  both  ? 
I  know  what  you  will  say  they  ought  to  have  done. 
You  are  not  Eurylochus,  but  Elpenor,  a  miserable  en- 
chanted beast,  a  filthy  sw  iue,  accustomed  to  a  sordid 
slaverv  even  under  a  woman  :  so  that  vou  have  not  the 
least  relish  of  true  magnanimity,  nor  consequently  of 
libertv,  which  is  the  cHect  of  it :  you  would  have  all 
other  men  slaves,  because  you  find  in  yourself  no 
generous,  ingenuous  iuclinations;  you  say  nothinif, 
you  breathe  nothing,  but  what  is  mean  and  servile. 
You  raise  another  scruple,  to  wit,  "  that  he  was  the 
king  of  Scotland  too,  whom  we  condemned;"  as  if  he 
might  therefore  do  what  he  would  in  England.  But 
that  you  may  conclude  this  chapter,  which  of  all  others 
is  the  most  weak  and  insipid,  at  least  with  some  witty 
quirk,  **  there  arc  two  little  words,"  say  you,  "  that 
are  made  up  of  the  same  number  of  letters,  and  differ 
only  in  the  placing  of  them,  but  whose  sig"nificalions 
are  wide  asunder,  to  wit,  Vis  and  Jus,  (nii«»;ht  and 
right)."  It  is  no  great  wonder,  that  such  a  three-let- 
tered man  as  you,  (fur,  a  thief,)  should  make  sucli  a 
witticism  upon  three  letters :  it  is  the  greater  wonder 
(which  yet  you  assert  throughout  your  book)  that  two 
things  so  directly  opposite  to  one  another  as  those  two 
are,  should  vet  meet  and  become  one  and  the  same 
thing  in  kings.  For  what  violence  was  ever  acted 
by  kings,  w  Inch  you  do  not  afiirni  to  be  their  right  ? 
These  are  all  the  passages,  that  I  could  pick  out  of 
nine  long  pages,  that  I  thought  deserved  an  answer. 
The  rest  consists  either  of  repetitions  of  things  that 
have  been  answered  more  than  once,  or  such  as  have 


no  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand.  So  that  my 
more  brief  in  this  chapter  than  in  the  rest 
to  be  imputed  to  want  of  diligence  in  me,  whic 
irksome  soever  you  are  to  me,  I  have  not  slat 
but  to  your  tedious  impertinence,  so  void  of 
and  sense. 


CHAR  XII. 


I  WISH,  Salmasius,  that  you  had  left  out  this 
your  discourse  conceniing  the  king's  crime,  w 
had  been  more  advisable  for  yourself  and  yuui 
to  have  done ;  for  I  am  afraid  lest  in  giving  ; 
answer  to  it,  I  should  appear  too  sharp  and  sevei 
him,  now  he  is  dead,  and  hath  received  his  ] 
ment.  But  since  you  choose  rather  to  discour 
fidently  and  at  large  upon  that  subject,  I  wil 
you  sensible,  that  you  could  not  have  done  a  m 
considerate  thing,  than  to  reserve  the  worst  ] 
your  cause  to  the  last,  to  wit,  that  of  ripping  i 
inquiring  into  the  king's  crimes;  which  when  '. 
have  proved  them  to  have  been  true  and  most  < 
tant,  they  will  render  his  memory  unpleasai 
odious  to  all  good  men,  and  imprint  now  in  th 
of  the  controversy  a  just  hatred  of  you,  who  nnc 
his  defence,  on  the  reader's  minds.  Say  you 
accusation  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
versant  about  his  morals,  the  other  taxeth  hii 
such  faults  as  he  might  commit  in  his  public  cap 
I  will  be  content  to  pass  by  in  silence  that  part 
life  that  he  spent  in  banquctting,  at  plays,  and 
conversation  of  women  ;  for  uhat  can  there  be ; 
ury  and  excess  worth  relating  ?  And  what  wouh 
things  have  been  to  us,  if  he  had  been  a  priva 
son  ?  But  since  he  would  be  a  king,  as  he  coi 
live  a  ])rivate  life,  so  neither  could  his  vices  1 
those  of  a  private  person.  F(»r  in  the  first  pi; 
did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  by  his  example : 
second  place,  all  that  time  that  he  spent  upon  h 
and  his  sp(»rts,  which  was  a  great  part  of  his  ti 
stole  from  tlie  state,  the  government  of  which  1 
undertaken :  thirdly  and  lastly,  he  squandered 
vast  sums  of  money,  which  were  not  his  own, ' 
public  revenue  of  the  nation,  in  his  domestic 
and  extravagance.  So  that  in  his  private  life  a 
he  first  began  to  be  an  ill  king.  But  let  us 
pass  over  t()  those  crimes,  "  that  he  is  charge<l  \ 
the  account  of  misgovernment."  Here  you 
his  beina:  c^)ndcnined  as  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  and 
derer.  That  he  had  no  wronjr  done  him,  shall 
made  apjuar.  But  first  let  us  define  a  tyrant, 
conling  to  vulgar  conceits,  but  the  judgment  c 
tolle,  and  of  all  learned  men.  He  is  a  tvraiit  \ 
gards  liis  own  welfare  and  profit  onlv,  and  n 
of  the  ])eoj)le.  So  Aristotle  defines  one  in  thi 
book  of  his  Ethics,  and  elsewhere,  and  so  do  ver' 
others.  Whether  Charles  reganled  his  own 
people's  good,  these  few  things  of  many,  that 
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It  toacb  upon,  will  evince.  When  his  rents  and 
her  public  revenues  of  the  crown  would  not  defray 
e  expenses  of  the  court,  he  laid  most  heavy  taxes 
Mm  the  people;  and  when  they  were  squandered 
ray,  he  invented  new  ones;  not  for  the  benefit, 
mouTj  or  defence  of  the  state,  but  that  he  might  hoard 
I,  or  lavish  out  in  one  house,  the  riches  and  wealth, 
>t  of  one,  but  of  three  nations.  When  at  this  rate  be 
uke  lose,  and  acted  without  any  colour  of  law  to 
urant  bis  proceedings,  knowing  that  the  parliament 
u  the  only  thing  that  could  give  him  check,  he  en- 
»voured  either  wholly  to  lay  aside  the  very  calling;' 
'  parliaments,  or  calling  them  just  as  often,  and  no 
^ner,  than  to  serve  his  own  turn,  to  make  them  en- 
rely  at  bis  devotion.  Which  bridle  when  he  had  cast 
r himself,  be  put  another  bridle  upon  the  people  ;  he 
It  garrisons  of  German  horse  and  Irish  foot  in  many 
(wns  and  cities,  and  that  in  time  of  peace.  Do  you 
link  be  does  not  begin  to  look  like  a  tyrant  ?  In  which 
ery  thing,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  which  you 
ive  formerly  given  me  occasion  to  instance,  though 
wi  scorn  to  have  Charles  compared  with  so  cruel  a 
frint  as  Nero,  he  resembled  him  extremely  much, 
f^or  Nero  likewise  often  threatened  to  take  away  the 
ciate.  Besides,  be  bore  extreme  hard  upon  the  con- 
dnces  of  good  men,  and  compelled  them  to  the  use 
f  eeremouies  and  superstitious  worship,  borrowed  from 
ipery,  and  by  him  reintroduced  into  the  church. 
Wy  that  would  not  conform,  were  imprisoned  or 
iBished.  He  made  war  upon  the  Scots  twice  for  no 
ber  cause  than  that.  By  all  these  actions  he  has 
rely  deserved  the  name  of  a  tyrant  once  over  at  least. 
>w  I  will  tell  you  why  the  word  traitor  was  put  into 
i  indictment :  when  he  assured  ^his  parliament  by 
>mises,  by  proclamations,  by  imprecations,  that  he 
d  no  design  against  the  state,  at  that  very  time  did 
list  Papists  in  Ireland,  he  sent  a  private  embassy 
the  king  of  Denmark  to  beg  assistance  from  him  of 
LA,  borses,  and  men,  expressly  against  the  parlia- 
fUt;  and  was  endeavouring  to  raise  an  army  first  in 
igland,  and  then  in  Scotland.  To  the  English  he 
>mLsed  the  plunder  of  the  city  of  London ;  to  the 
ots,  that  the  four  northern  counties  should  be  added 
Scotland,  if  they  would  but  help  him  to  get  rid  of 
e  parliament,  by  what  means  soever.  These  projects 
t  succeeding,  he  sent  over  one  Dillon,  a  traitor,  into 
eUnd  with  private  instructions  to  the  natives,  to  fall 
ddenly  upon  all  the  English  that  inhabited  there. — 
liese  arc  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  his  treasons, 
It  taken  up  upon  hearsay  and  idle  reports,  but  disco- 
JTcd  by  letters  under  his  own  hand  and  seal.  And 
tally  I  suppose  no  man  will  deny  that  he  was  a  mur- 
Tcr,  by  whose  order  the  Irish  took  arms,  and  put  to 
>aih  with  most  exquisite  torments  above  a  hun'Jrcd 
cNisand  English,  who  lived  peaceably  by  them,  and 
ilboat  any  apprehension  of  danger ;  and  who  raij^ed 

•  great  a  civil  war  in  the  other  two  kinp;doms.     Add 

•  ih  this,  that  at  the  treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wi<rht  the 
ing  openly  took  upon  himself  the  guilt  of  the  war, 
id  cleared  the  parliament  in  the  confession  he  made 

,  wbicfa  is  publicly  known.     Thus  you  have  in 


short  why  King  Charles  was  adjudged  a  t^Tant,a  trai- 
tor, and  a  murderer.  "  But,"  say  you,  "  why  was  he 
not  declared  so  before,  neither  in  that  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  nor  afterwards  when  he  was  delivered 
to  them,  either  by  the  Presbyterians  or  the  Indepen- 
dents, but  on  the  other  hand  was  received  as  a  king 
ought  to  be,  with  all  reverence  i*"  This  very  thing  is 
sufficient  to  persuade  any  rational  man,  that  tlie  parlia- 
ment entered  not  into  any  councils  of  quite  deposing 
the  king,  but  as  their  last  refuge,  af^er  they  had  suf- 
fered and  undergone  all  that  possibly  they  could,  and 
had  attempted  all  other  ways  and  means.  You  alone 
endeavour  maliciously  to  lay  that  to  their  charge,  which 
to  all  good  men  cannot  but  evidence  their  great  patience, 
moderation,  and  perhaps  a  too  long  forbearing  with  the 
king^s  pride  and  arrogance.  But  "  in  the  month  of 
August,  before  the  king  suffered,  the  house  of  commons, 
which  then  h<»re  the  only  sway,  and  was  governed  by 
the  Independents,  wrote  letters  to  the  Scots,  in  which 
they  acquainted  them,  that  they  never  intended  to  alter 
the  form  of  government  that  had  obtained  so  long  in 
England  under  king,  lords,  and  commons."  You  may 
see  from  hence,  how  little  reason  there  is  to  ascribe  the 
deposing  of  the  king  to  the  principles  of  the  Indepen- 
dents. They,  that  never  used  to  dissemble  and  conceal 
their  tenets,  even  then,  when  they  had  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  profess,  "  That  they  never  intended  to 
alter  the  government."  But  if  afterwards  a  thing  came 
into  their  minds,  which  at  first  they  intended  not,  why 
might  they  not  take  such  a  course,  though  before  not 
intended,  as  appeared  most  advisable,  and  most  for  the 
nation's  interest  ?  Especially  when  they  found)  that  the 
king  could  not  possibly  be  iutreated  or  induced  to  as- 
sent to  those  just  demands,  that  they  had  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  which  were  always  the  same  from 
first  to  last.  He  persisted  in  those  perverse  sentiments 
with  respect  to  religion  and  his  own  right,  which  he 
bad  all  along  espoused,  and  which  were  so  destructive 
to  us ;  not  in  the  least  altered  from  the  man  that  he 
was,  when  in  peace  and  war  he  did  us  all  so  much 
mischief.  If  he  assented  to  any  thing,  he  gave  no  ob- 
scure hints,  that  he  did  it  against  his  will,  and  that 
whenever  he  should  come  into  power  again,  he  would 
look  upon  such  his  assent  as  null  and  void.  The  same 
thing  his  son  declared  by  writing  under  bis  hand,  when 
in  those  days  he  run  away  with  part  of  the  fleet,  and 
so  did  the  king  himself  by  letters  to  some  of  his  own 
party  in  I^ndon.  In  the  mean  time,  against  the  avowed 
sense  of  the  parliament,  he  struck  up  a  private  peace 
witli  the  Irish,  the  most  barbarous  enemies  imaginable 
to  England,  upon  base  dishonourable  terms ;  but  when- 
ever he  invited  the  English  to  treaties  of  peace,  at  those 
very  times,  with  all  the  power  he  had,  and  interest  he 
could  make,  he  was  preparing  for  war.  In  this  case, 
what  should  they  do,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  government?  Ought  they  to  have  betrayed  the 
safety  of  us  all  to  our  most  bitter  adversary  ?  Or  wouhl 
you  have  had  them  left  us  to  undergo  the  calamities  of 
another  seven  years'  war,  not  to  say  worse  .'*  God  put  a 
better  mind  into  them,  of  preferring,  pursuant  to  that 
very  solemn  league  and  covenant,  their  religion  and 
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liberties,  before  those  thougfats  they  once  had,  of  not 
rejecting'  the  king ;  for  they  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to 
yote  it ;  all  which  they  saw  at  last,  (though  indeed  later 
than  they  might  have  done,)  could  not  possibly  subsist, 
as  long  as  the  king  continued  king.  The  parliament 
ought  and  must  of  necessity  be  entirely  free,  and  at 
liberty  to  provide  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  as  occa- 
sion requires ;  nor  ought  they  so  to  be  wedded  to  their 
first  sentiments,  as  to  scruple  the  altering  their  minds, 
for  their  own,  or  the  nation's  good,  if  God  put  an 
opportunity  into  their  hands  of  procuring  it  But 
^  Uie  Scots  were  of  another  opinion ;  for  they,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Charles,  the  king's  son,  call  his  father  a  most 
sacred  prince,  and  the  putting  him  to  death  a  most 
execrable  villany."  Do  not  you  talk  of  the  Scots, 
whom  you  know  not ;  we  know  them  well  enough,  and 
know  the  time  when  they  called  that  same  king  a  most 
execrable  person,  a  murderer,  and  a  traitor;  and  the 
putting  a  tjrrant  to  death  a  most  sacred  action.  Then 
you  pick  holes  in  the  king^s  charge,  as  not  being  pro- 
perly penned ;  and  you  ask  *'  why  we  needed  to  call 
him  a  traitor  and  a  murderer,  after  we  had  styled  him 
a  tyrant ;  since  the  word  tyrant  includes  all  the  crimes 
that  may  be ;"  and  then  you  explain  to  us  grammati- 
cally and  critically,  what  a  tyrant  is.  Away  with 
those  trifles,  you  pedagogue,  which  that  one  definition 
of  Aristotle's,  that  has  lately  been  cited,  will  utterly 
confound ;  and  teach  such  a  doctor  as  you,  that  the 
word  tyrant  (for  all  your  concern  is  barely  to  have 
some  understanding  of  words)  may  be  applied  to  one, 
who  is  neither  a  traitor  nor  a  murderer.  But  *'  the 
laws  of  England  do  not  make  it  treason  in  the  king, 
to  stir  up  sedition  against  himself  or  the  people."  Nor 
do  they  say,  that  the  parliament  can  be  guilty  of  trea- 
son by  deposing  a  bad  king,  nor  that  any  parliament 
ever  was  so,  though  they  Lave  often  done  it ;  but  our 
laws  plainly  and  clearly  declare,  that  a  king  may  vio- 
late, diminish,  nay,  and  wholly  lose  bis  royalty.  For 
that  expression  in  the  law  of  St.  Edward,  of  *'  losing 
the  name  of  a  king,"  signifies  neither  more  nor  less, 
than  being  deprived  of  the  kingly  ofiice  and  dignity ; 
which  befel  Chilperic  king  of  France,  whose  example 
for  illustration  sake  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  law  itself. 
There  is  n6t  a  lawyer  among^st  us,  that  can  deny,  but 
that  the  highest  treason  may  be  committed  against  the 
kingdom  as  well  as  against  the  king.  I  appeal  to 
Glanvillc  himself,  whom  you  cite,  "  If  any  man  at- 
tempt to  put  the  king  to  death,  or  raise  sedition  in  the 
realm,  it  is  high  treason."  So  that  attempt  of  some 
papists  to  blow  up  the  parliament-house,  and  tlie  lords 
and  commons  there  with  gunpowder,  was  by  King 
James  himself,  and  both  housesof  parliament,  declared 
to  be  high  treason,  not  against  the  king  only,  but 
against  the  parliament  and  the  whole  kingtlom.  It 
would  be  to  ho  purpose  to  quote  more  of  our  statutes, 
to  prove  so  clear  a  truth ;  which  yet  I  could  easily  do. 
For  the  thing  itself  is  ridiculous,  and  absurd  to  ima- 
grine,  that  hi{;h  treason  may  be  committed  against  the 
king,  and  not  against  the  people,  for  whose  good,  nay, 
and  by  whose  leave,  as  I  may  say,  the  king  is  what 
he  is :  so  that  you  babble  over  so  many  statutes  of  ours 


to  no  purpose;  you  toil  and  wallow  in  our  i 
law-books  to  no  purpose;  for  the  laws  thei 
stand  or  fall  by  authority  of  parliament,  who 
had  power  to  confirm  or  repeal  them ;  and  the 
ment  is  the  sole  judge  of  what  is  rebellion,  wh 
treason,  (Isesa  majestas,)  and  what  not  Majestj 
was  vested  to  that  degree  in  the  perM>n  of  the  k 
not  to  be  more  conspicnous  and  more  august  in 
ment,  as  I  have  often  shewn :  but  who  can  em 
hear  such  a  senseless  fellow,  such  a  French  n 
bank,  as  you,  declare  what  our  laws  are  ?  Ao 
English  fugitives !  so  many  biahopa,  doctors,  la 
who  pretend  that  all  learning  and  ingrenuous  lit 
is  fled  out  of  England  with  yourselves,  was  th 
one  of  you  that  could  defend  the  king's  cause  ai 
own,  and  that  in  good  Latin  also,  to  be  snbmi 
the  judgment  of  other  nations,  but  that  this  bra 
beggi^rly  Frenchman  must  be  hired  to  underti 
defence  of  a  poor  indigent  king,  surrounded  i 
many  infant-priests  and  doctors  ?  This  very  tl 
assure  you,  will  be  a  great  imputation  to  you  ai 
foreig;iiers ;  and  you  will  be  thought  deservedly  1 
lost  that  cause,  you  were  so  far  from  being  i 
defend  by  force  of  arms,  as  that  you  cannot  sc 
as  write  in  behalf  of  it  But  now  I  come  1 
again,  good  man  Goosecap,  who  scribble  so  i 
if  at  least  you  are  come  to  yourself  ag^in :  for 
you  here  towards  the  latter  end  of  your  bool 
deep  sleep,  and  dreaming  of  some  voluntary  de 
other,  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The 
*<  deny,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  king  in  his  ri|^ 
to  embroil  his  people  in  seditions,  to  betray  hi 
forces  to  be  slaughtered  by  enemies,  and  rais 
tions  against  himself."  All  which  things  bavin; 
done  by  many  kings,  and  particularly  by  Charl 
late  king  of  Englaud,  you  will  no  longer  do 
hope,  especially  being  addicted  to  Stoicism,  bi 
all  tyrants,  as  well  as  profligate  villains,  are 
right  mad.  Hear  what  Horace  saj's,  "  W 
through  a  senseless  stupidity,  or  any  other  cause 
soever,  hath  his  understanding  so  blinded,  as 
discern  truth,  the  Stoics  account  of  him  as  of  a 
man :  and  such  are  whole  nations,  such  are  kin 
princes,  such  are  all  mankind ;  except  those  vei 
that  are  wise."  So  that  if  you  would  clear 
Charles  from  the  imputation  of  acting  like  a  ma 
you  must  first  vindicate  his  integrity,  and  she 
he  never  acted  like  an  ill  man.  *'*'  But  a  kin| 
say,  "  cannot  commit  treason  against  bis  own  si 
and  vassals."  In  the  first  place,  since  we  are  as 
any  people  under  heaven,  we  will  not  be  impose 
by  any  barbarous  custom  of  any  other  nation  « 
ever.  In  the  second  place,  suppose  we  bad  h 
king's  vassals ;  that  relati(m  would  not  have  < 
us  to  endure  a  tvrant  to  reitni  and  lord  it  over  u 
subjection  to  niugistrates,  as  our  own  laws  dec 
circumscribed,  and  confined  within  the  bounds 
ncsty,  and  the  public  good.  Read  Leg.  Hen.  ] 
55.  The  obligation  betwixt  a  lord  and  his  ten 
mutual,  and  remains  so  long  as  the  lord  protects 
nant ;  (this  is  all  our  lawyers  tell  us;)  but  if  the  1 
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Mm  wvere  and  cruel  to  his  tenant,  and  do  him  some 
•ciaoQa  injoiyy  '^Tbe  whole  relation  betwixt  thein, 
uid  whatever  obligation  the  tenant  is  under  by  haringf 
lone  bomage  to  his  lord,  is  utterly  dissolved  and  ex- 
nguabed."  These  are  the  very  words  of  Bracton  and 
FleCa.    So  that  in  some  ease,  the  law  itself  warrants 
iTCB  a  slave,  or  a  vassal,  to  oppose  bis  lord,  and  allows 
be  alaTe  to  kill  him,  if  he  vanquish  him  in  battle.    If 
L  city  or  a  whole  nation  may  not  lawfully  take  this 
oorse  with  %  tyrant,  the  condition  of  freemen  will  be 
fwae  than  that  of  slaves.    Then  you  go  about  to  ex- 
:mt  King  Charles's  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  partly 
by  Moiders  committed  by  other  kings,  and  partly  by 
NNie  instances  of  men  put  to  death  by  them  lawfully. 
?m  the  matter  of  the  Irish  massacre,  you  refer  the 
ader  to  'Bucmv  BarnXur^ ;  and  I  refer  you  to  Eicono- 
Tbe  town  of  Rochcl  being  taken,  and  the 
betrayed,  assistance  shewn,  but  not  afforded 
(hat,  jon  will  not  have  laid  at  Charles's  door ;  nor 
bfe  I  any  thing  to  say,  whether  he  was  faulty  in  that 
Wnnesa  or  not;  he  did  mischief  enough  at  home;  we 
md  not  inquire  into  what  misdemeanours  he  was 
gnlty  of  abroad.     But  you  in  the  mean  time  would 
■ike  all  the  protestant  churches,  that  have  at  any  time 
ideaded  themselves  by  force  of  arms  against  princes, 
fko  were  professed  enemies  of  their  religion,  to  have 
ecB  goilty  of  rebellion.  Let  them  consider  bow  much 
coocema  them  for  the  maintaining  their  ecclesiasti- 
J  discipline,  and  asserting  their  own  integrity,  not  to 
■i  bj  so  great  an  indignity  offered  them  by  a  person 
ed  op  by  and  amongst  themselves.      That  which 
unblea  us  most  is,  that  the  English  likewise  were  be- 
syed,  in  that  expedition.     He,  who  had  designed 
Bg  ago  to  convert  the  government  of  England  into  a 
raany,  thought  he  could  not  bring  it  to  pass,  till  the 
>wer  and  strenofth  of  the  military  power  of  the  nation 
ere  cut  off.     Another  of  his  crimes  was,  the  causing 
fme  words  to  be  struck  out  of  the  usual  coronation 
tib,  before  he  himself  would  cake  it.     Unworthy  and 
Knttinable  action !    The  act  was  wicked  in  itself; 
hat  shall  be  said  of  him  that  undertakes  to  justify  it.'' 
or  by  the  eternal  God,  what  greater  breach  of  faith, 
id  violation  of  all  laws,  can  possibly  be  imagined  ? 
rbat  ought  to  be  more  sacred  to  him,  next  to  the  holy 
icraments  themselves,  than  that  oath  ?    Which  of  the 
vo  do  you  think  the  more  flagitious  person,  him  that 
lends  against  the  law,  or  him  that  endeavours  to 
lake  the  law  equally  guilty  with  himself  P    Or  rather 
im  who  subverts  the  law  itself,  that  he  may  not  seem 
»  offend  against  it?    For  thus  that  king  violated  that 
ith,  which  he  ought  most  religiously  to  have  sworn 
» ;  but  that  he  might  not  seem  openly  and  publicly  to 
blate  it,  he  craftily  adulterated  and  corrupted  it ;  and 
St  he  himself  should  be  accounted  perjured,  he  turned 
le  very  oath  into  a  perjury.   What  other  could  be  ex- 
eeted,  than  that  his  reign  would  be  full  of  injustice, 
raft,  and  misfortune,  who  began  it  with  so  detestable 
a  injury  to  his  people  ?    And  who  durst  pervert  and 
lolterate  that  law,  which  he  thought  the  only  obsta- 
ie  ibat  stood  in  his  way,  and  hindered  him  from  per- 
RtiBg  an  the  rest  of  the  laws :  But "  that  oath ''  (thus 


you  justify  him)  '*  lays  no  other  obligation  upon  kings, 
tban  tbe  laws  themselves  do :  and  kings  pretend,  that 
they  will  be  bound  and  limited  by  laws,  though  indeed 
they  are  altogether  from  under  the  power  of  the  laws." 
Is  it  not  prodigious,  that  a  man  should  dare  to  express 
himself  so  sacrilegiously  and  so  senselessly,  as  to  as- 
sert, that  an  oath  sacredly  sworn  upon  tbe  Holy  Evan- 
gelists, may  be  dispensed  with,  and  set  aside  as  a  little 
insignificant  thing,  without  any  cause  whatsoever! 
Charles  himself  refutes  you,  you  prodigy  of  impiety, 
who,  thinking  that  oath  no  light  matter,  choose  rather 
by  a  subterfuge  to  avoid  the  force  of  it,  or  by  a  fallacy 
to  elude  it,  than  openly  to  violate  it ;  and  would  rather 
falsify  and  corrupt  the  oath,  than  manifestly  forswear 
himself  afler  he  had  taken  it.    But  *'  The  king  indeed 
swears  to  his  people,  as  the  people  do  to  him ;  but  the 
people  swear  fidelity  to  the  king,  not  the  king  to  them.'' 
Pretty  invention  !  Does  not  he  that  promises,  and  binds 
himself  by  an  oath  to  do  any  thing  to  or  for  another, 
oblige  his  fidelity  to  them  that  require  the  oath  of  him  ? 
Of  a  truth,  every  king  swears  P'idelity,  and  Service, 
and  Obedience  to  the  people,  with  respect  to  the  per- 
formance of  whatsoever  he  promises  upon  oath  to  do. 
Then  you  run  back  to  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
was  forced  more  than  once  to  swear  to  perform,  not 
what  he  himself  would,  but  what  the  people  and  the 
great  men  of  the  realm  required  of  him.    If  many 
kings  "  are  crowned  without  the  usual  solemnity,"  and 
reign  without  taking  any  oath,  the  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  people ;  a  great  many  of  whom  never  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance.     If  tbe  king  by  not  taking  an 
oath  be  at  liberty,  the  people  are  so  too.    And  that  part 
of  the  people  that  has  sworn,  swore  not  to  the  king  only, 
but  to  the  realm,  and  the  laws,  by  which  the  king 
came  to  his  crown ;  and  no  otherwise  to  the  king,  than 
whilst  he  should  act  according    to  those  laws,  that 
"  the   common  People,"  that  is,  the  house  of  Com- 
mons, should  choose ;  Tquas  vulgus  elegerit.)     For  it 
were  folly  to  alter  the  phrase  of  our  law,  and  turn 
it    into    more   genuine    Latin.       This   clause,   (quas 
vulgus  clcjrerit,)  which    the   commons  shall  choose, 
Charles  before  he  was  crowned,  procured  to  be  razed 
out.     "  But,"  say  you,  *'  without  the  king's  assent  the 
people  can  choose  no  laws ;"  and  for  this  you  cite  two 
statutes,  viz.  Anno  37  H.  VI,  Cap.  15,  and  13  Edw.  IV, 
Cap.  8 :  but  these  two  statutes  are  so  far  from  appear- 
ing in  our  statute-books,  that  in  the  years  you  mention 
neither  of  those  kings  enacted  any  laws  at  all.    Go  now 
and  complain,  that  those  fugitives,  who  pretended  to 
furnish  you  with  matter  out  of  our  statutes,  imposed 
upon  you  in  it ;  and  let  other  people  in  the  mean  time 
stand  astonished  at  your  impudence  and  vanity,  who 
are  not  ashamed  to  pretend  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in 
such  books,  as  it  is  so  evident  you  have  never  looked 
into,  nor  so  much  as  seen.    And  that  clause  in  the 
coronation  oath,  which  such  a  brazen-faced  brawler  as 
you  call  fictitious,  "  The  king's  friends,"  you  say  your- 
self, "  acknowledge,  that  it  may  possibly  be  extant  in 
some  ancient  copies,  but  that  it  grew  into  disuse,  be- 
cause it  had  no  convenient  signification."    But  for 
that  very  reason  did  our  ancestors  insert  it  in  the  oath, 
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that  the  oath  might  have  such  a  significatioii  as  would 
not  be  for  a  tyrant's  conveoiency.  If  it  had  really 
grown  into  disuse,  which  yet  is  most  false,  there  was 
the  greater  need  of  reviving'  it ;  but  even  tliat  would 
have  been  to  no  purpose,  according  to  your  doctrine : 
"  For  that  custom  of  taking  an  oath,  as  kings  now-a- 
days  generally  use  it,  is  no  more,"  you  say,  "  than  a 
bare  ceremony."  And  yet  the  king,  when  the  bishops 
were  to  be  put  down,  pretended  that  he  could  not  do  it 
by  reason  of  that  oath.  And  consequently  that  rever- 
end and  sacred  oath,  as  it  serves  for  the  king's  tuni,  or 
not,  must  be  solemn  and  binding,  or  an  empty  cere- 
mony: which  I  earnestly  entreat  my  countrymen  to 
take  notice  of,  and  to  consider  what  manner  of  a  king 
thev  are  like  to  have,  if  he  ever  come  back.  For  it 
would  never  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  this  ras- 
cally foreign  grammarian,  to  write  a  discourse  of  the 
rights  of  the  crown  of  England,  unless  both  Charles 
Stuart  now  in  banishment,  and  tainted  with  his  father's 
principK>s,  and  those  profligate  tutors  that  he  has  along 
with  him,  had  industriously  suggested  to  him  what 
they  would  have  writ.  They  dictated  to  him,  '*  That 
the  whole  parliament  were  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  as  traitors,  because  they  declared  without  the 
king's  assent  all  them  to  be  traitors,  who  had  taken  up 
arms  against  the  parliament  of  England ;  and  that 
parliaments  were  but  the  kings  vassals:  that  the  oath, 
which  our  kings  take  at  their  coronation,  is  but  a  cere- 
mony :'*  And  why  not  that  a  vassal  too  ?  So  that  no 
reverence  of  laws,  no  sacrcdness  of  m  oath,  will  be 
sufficient  to  protect  your  lives  and  fortunes,  either  from 
the  exorbitance  of  a  furious,  or  the  revenge  of  an  ex- 
asperated, prince,  who  has  been  so  instructed  from  his 
cradle,  as  to  think  laws,  religion,  nay,  and  oaths  them- 
selves, ought  to  be  subject  to  his  will  and  pleasure. 
How  much  better  is  it,  and  more  becoming  yourselves, 
if  you  desire  riches,  liberty,  peace,  and  empire,  to  ob- 
tain them  assuredly  bv  your  own  virtue,  induslrv,  pru- 
ilence,  and  valour,  than  to  long  after  and  hope  fur 
them  in  vain  under  the  rule  of  a  kingf  ?  Thev  who  are 
of  o]>inion  that  these  things  cannot  be  compassed  but 
under  a  king,  and  a  lord,  it  cannot  well  be  expressed 
how  mean,  how  base,  I  do  not  sav,  how  unworthv, 
thoughts  tliey  have  of  themselves ;  for  in  effect,  what 
do  they  other  than  confess,  that  they  themselves  are 
lazy,  weak,  senseless,  silly  ])ers(ms,  and  framed  for 
shiverv  both  in  body  and  mind?  And  indeed  all  man- 
ncr  of  slavery  is  scandalous  and  disjrracefiil  to  a  free- 
born  ingenuous  person;  but  for  you,  after  you  have 
recc>vered  your  lost  liberty,  !)y  (iod's  assistance,  and 
your  own  arms;  after  the  i»erformance  of  so  many 
valiant  exploits,  and  the  making  so  remarkable  an  ex- 
ample of  a  most  potent  king,  to  desire  to  return  again 
into  a  condition  of  bondage  and  slavery,  will  not  only 
be  scandalous  and  di^graeeful,  but  an  impious  and 
wicked  thing;  and  equal  to  that  of  the  Israelites,  \»ho 
for  desiring  to  return  to  the  i.]try])tian  slavery  were  so 
severely  ]>unished  for  that  sordid,  slavish  ienij»er  of 
mind,  and  so  many  of  them  destroyed  bv  that  God 
who  had  been  their  deliverer.  But  what  sav  you  now, 
who  would  persuade   us  to   become   slaves  ?    *'  The 


king,"  say  you,  "  bad  a  power  of  pardoning  suck  m 
were  guilty  of  treason,  and  other  crimes ;  which  eriBcs 
sufficiently,  that  the  king  himself  was  under  nu  lav.* 
The  king  might  indeed  pardon  treason,  not  against  ik 
kingdom,  but  against  himself;  and  so  may  any  bo4j 
else  pardon  wrongs  done  to  themselves;  and  bemii^ 
perhaps,  pardon  some  other  offences,  though  not  alwavk 
But  does  it  follow,  because  in  some  cases  he  bad  the 
right  of  saving  a  malefactor's  life,  that  therefore  be 
must  have  a  right  to  destroy  all  good  men  ?    If  tbc 
king  be  impleaded  in  an  inferiour  court,  he  is  ml 
obliged  to  answer,  but  by  his  attorney  :  does  it  there- 
fore follow,  that  when  be  is  summoned  bv  all  his  sob- 
jects  to  appear  in  parliament,  he  may  choose  wbetbcr 
he  will  appear  or  no,  and  refuse  to  answer  in  penim? 
Vou  say,  "  That  we  endeavour  to  justify  what  we 
have  done  by  the  Hollanders'  example;"  and  upoa 
this  occasion,  fearing  the  loss  of  that  stipend  with 
which  the  Hollanders  feed  such  a  murrain  and  pcrtM 
you  are,  if  by  reviling  the  Enirlish  you  should  coi- 
sequently  reflect  upon  them  that  maintain  you,  joi 
endeavour  to  demonstrate  "  how  unlike  their  aciioM 
and  ours  are."    The  comparison  that  you  make  be- 
twixt tliem  I  resolve  to  omit  (though  many  thioj^  ii 
it  are  most  false,  and  other  things  flattery  all  Ofcr, 
which  yet  you  thought  yourself  obliged  to  put  don,    . 
to  deserve  your  pension).     For  the   English  ibiik 
they  need  not  allege  the  examples  of  foreignen  fiv 
their  justification.     They   have    municipal  lain  ef 
their  own,  by  which  they  have  acted  ;  laws  with  rAr 
tion  to  the  matter  in  hand  the  best  in  the  world :  (bey 
have  the  examples  of  their  ancestors,  great  aud.gil- 
lant  men,  for  their  imitation,  who  never  gave  war  la 
the  exorbitant  power  of  princes,  and  who  bare  put 
many  of  them  to  death,  when  their  government  be- 
came insupportable.     They  were  born  free,  they  *und 
in  need  of  no  other  nation,  they  can  make  what  U«f 
they  please  for  their  own  good   government.    One 
law  in  particular  they  have  a  great   veneration  for, 
and  a  very  ancient  one  it  is,  enacted  by  nature  itsel( 
That  all  human  laws,  all  civil  right  and  govcnimenl, 
must  have  a  respect  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  good 
men,  and  not  be  subject  to  the  lusts  of  princes.    \nm 
hence  to  the  end  of  your  book  I  find  notliing  but  rub- 
bish and  trifles,  picked  out  of  the  former  chapters;  of 
which  you  have  here  raised  so  p^reat  a  heap,  that  I  can- 
not iniasrine  what  other  desi'^n  vou  could  ha%o  in  iu 
than  to  presage  the  ruin  of  your  whole  fabric.  At  la>t, 
after  an  infinite  deal  of  tittle-tattle,  vou  make  an  end, 
calling  "  (iod  t(»  witness,  that  you   undertook  ihe«!^ 
fence  of  this  cause,  not  only  because  vou  were  d».>irrd 
so  to  do,  but  because  your  own   conscience  t<'M  V'^o, 
that  vou  could  not  iiossiblv  undertake  the  dffen.euta 
better."       Is  it    fit    for   you    to  intermeddle  wiiii  our 
matters,  with  which  you  have  ntttbing  to  do,  bocau>e 
you   were  de>>ired,  when  we  ourselves  did  not  dt-^ire 
you  ?  to  ni)roaeli   with  contumelious  and  oppr».»briou« 
language,  and  in  a  printed  book,  the  supreme  mafi«- 
tracv  of  the  Eniflisb  nation,  when  accifnlinu  to  ll:e 
authority  an<i  iiower  that  they  are  intru^^ted  with,  thev 
do  but  their  duty  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  i]\ 
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hm  witiKMit  the  least  injorj  or  proTocation  from  them  ? 
for  tber  did  oot  so  much  ss  know  that  there  was  such 
I  Ban  in  the  world  as  you.)    And  I  pray  by  whom 
ircre  tou  desired  ?  By  your  wife,  I  suppose,  who,  they 
lay,  exercises  a  kingly  right  and  jurisdiction  over  you ; 
aad  wbenerer  she  has  a  mind  to  it  (as  Fulvia  is  made 
to  speak  in  that  obscene  epigram,  that  you  collected 
•oae  centocs  out  of,  page  320)  cries,  "  Either  write,  or 
let  as  fight ; "  that  made  you  write  perhaps,  lest  the 
ugaal  should  he  given.  Or  were  you  asked  by  Charles 
the  yoonger,  and  that  profligate  gang  of  vagabond 
csntiers,  and  like  a  second  Balaam  called  upon  by  an- 
edber  Balak  to  restore  a  desperate  cause  by  ill  writing, 
tbt  was  lost  by  ill  fighting  ?  That  may  be ;  but  there 
iilkis  difference,  for  he  was  a  wise  understanding  man, 
nd  rid  upon  an  ass  that  could  speak,  to  curse  the 
pople  of  God :  thou  art  a  very  talkative  ass  thyself, 
ad  rid  by  a  woman,  and  being  surrounded  with  the 
kded  heads  of  the  bishops,  that  heretofore  thou  hadst 
VModed,  thou  seemest  to  represent  that  beast  in  the 
iUvelation.     But  they  say,  that  a  little  after  you  had 
vritten  this  book  you  repented  of  what  you  had  done. 
It  is  well,  if  it  be  so ;  and  to  make  your  repentance 
paUic,  I  think  the  best  course  that  you  can  take  will 
ke,  for  this  long  book  that  you  have  writ,  to  take  a 
kalter,  and  make  one  long  letter  of  yourself.  So  Judas 
iacariot  repented,  to  whom  you   are  like  ;   and  that 
rtmng  Charles  knew,  which  made  him  send  you  the 
mnt^  Judas  his  badge ;  for  he  had  heard  before,  and 
bond  afterward  by  experience,  that  you  were  an  apos- 
•te  and  a  devil.    Judas  betrayed  Christ  himself,  and 
roB  betray  his  church ;  you  have  taught  heretofore, 
liat  bbhops  were  autichristian,  and  you  are  now  re- 
rolted  to  their  party.    You  now  undertake  the  defence 
>r  their  cause,  whom  formerly  you  damned  to  the  pit 
af  hell.     Christ  delivered  all  men  from  bondage,  and 
^ou  endeavour  to  enslave  all  mankind.     Nevcpques- 
doD,  «ince  you  have  been  such  a  villain  to  God  him- 
aeir,  his  church,  and  all  mankind  in  general,  but  that 
the  same  fate  attends  you  that  befell  your  equal,  out 
of  despair  rather  than  repentance,  to  he  weary  of  your 
life,  and  hang  yourself,  and  burst  asunder  as  he  did ; 
and  Ui  ^nd  before-hand  that  faithless  and  treacherous 
conscience  of  yours,  that  railing  conscience  at  good 
and  holy  men,  to  that  place  of  torment  that  is  prepared 
lor  you.     And  now  I  think,  through  God\s  assistance, 
I  have  finished  the  work  I  undertook,  to  wit,  the  de- 
fence of  the  noble  actions  of  my  countrymen  at  home, 
and  abroad,  against  the  raging  and  envious  madness 
of  this  distracted  sophister;  and  the  asserting  of  the 
common  rights  of  the  people  against  the  unjust  domi- 
Baiion  of  kings,  not  out  of  any  hatred  to  kings,  but  ty- 
nnU :  nor  have  I  purposely  left  unanswered  any  one 
argoment  alleged  by  my  adversary,  nor  any  one  ex- 
ample or  authority  quoted  by  him,  that  8eemcd  to  have 
any  force  in  it,  or  the  least  colour  of  an  argument. 
Perhaps  I  have  been  guilty  rather  of  the  other  extreme, 
of  repiying  to  some  of  his  fooleries  and  trifles,  as  if  they 


were  solid  arguments,  and  thereby  may  seem  to  have 
attributed  more  to  them  than  they  deserved.  One  thing 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  which  perhaps  is  of  the  greatest 
concern  of  all,  and  that  is,  that  you,  my  countrymen, 
refute  this  adversary  of  yours  yourselves,  which  I  do 
not  see  any  other  means  of  your  eflecting,  than  by  a 
constant  endeavour  to  outdo  all  mcn*s  bad  words  by 
your  own  good  deeds.  When  you  laboured  under  more 
sorts  of  oppression  than  one,  you  betook  yourselves  to 
God  for  refuge,  and  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  hear 
your  most  earnest  prayer  and  desires.  He  has  glo- 
riously delivered  you,  the  first  of  nations,  from  the  two 
greatest  mischiefs  of  this  life,  and  most  pernicious  to 
virtue,  tyranny  and  superstition ;  he  has  endued  you 
with  greatness  of  mind  to  be  the  first  of  mankind,  who 
after  having  conquered  their  own  king,  and  having  had 
him  delivered  into  their  hands,  have  not  scrupled  to  con- 
demn him  judicially,  and  pursuant  to  that  sentence  of 
condemnation,  to  put  him  to  death.  After  the  performing 
so  glorious  an  action  as  this,  you  ought  to  do  nothing 
that  is  mean  and  little,  not  so  much  as  to  think  of, 
much  less  to  do,  any  thing  but  what  is  great  and  sub- 
lime. Which  to  attain  to,  this  is  your  only  way ;  as  you 
have  subdued  your  enemies  in  the  field,  so  to  make  ap- 
pear, that  unarmed,  and  in  the  highest  outward  peace  and 
tranquillity,  you  of  all  mankind  are  best  able  to  subdue 
ambition,  avarice,  the  love  of  riches,  and  can  best  avoid 
the  corruptions  that  prosperity  is  apt  to  introduce,  (which 
generally  subdue  and  triumph  over  other  nations,)  to 
shew  as  g^reat  justice,  temperance,  and  moderation  in 
the  maintaining  your  liberty,  as  you  have  shewn  con- 
rage  in  freeing  yourselves  from  slavery.  These  are 
the  only  arguments,  "by  which  you  will  be  able  to 
evince,  that  you  are  not  such  persons  as  this  fellow  re- 
presents you.  Traitors,  Robbers,  Murderers,  Parricides, 
Madmen ;  that  you  did  not  put  your  king  to  death  out 
of  any  ambitious  design,  or  a  desire  of  invading  the 
rights  of  others,  not  out  of  any  seditious  principles  or 
sinister  ends ;  that  it  was  not  an  act  of  furv  or  mad- 
ness ;  but  that  it  was  wholly  out  of  love  to  your  liberty, 
your  relijrion,  to  justice,  virtue,  and  your  country,  that 
you  punished  a  tyrant.  But  if  it  should  fall  out  other- 
wise, (which  God  forbid,)  if  as  you  have  been  valiant 
in  war,  you  should  grow  debauched  in  peace,  you  that 
have  had  such  visible  demonstrations  of  the  goodness 
of  God  to  yourselves,  and  his  wrath  against  your 
enemies ;  and  that  3'ou  should  not  have  leanied  bv  so 
eminent,  so  remarkable  an  example  before  your  eyes, 
to  fear  God,  and  work  righteousness;  for  my  part,  I 
shall  easily  grant  and  confess  (for  I  cannot  deny  it) 
whatever  ill  men  may  speak  or  think  of  you,  to  be 
very  true.  And  you  will  find  in  a  little  time,  that 
God's  displeasure  against  you  will  be  greater  than . 
it  has  been  against  your  adversaries,  greater  than  his 
grace  and  favour  has  been  to  yourselves,  which  you 
have  had  larger  experience  of  than  any  other  nation 
under  heaven. 
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TO  THE  PARLIAMENT  OP  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OP  ENGLAND,  WITH  THE  DOMINIONS  THEREOF. 


I  HAVE  prepared.  Supreme  Council !  ag^ainst  the  much- 
expected  time  of  your  sitting^,  this  treatise;  which, 
though  to  all  christian  magistrates  equally  belonging, 
and  therefore  to  have  been  written  in  the  common  lan- 
guage of  Christendom,  natural  duty  and  affection  hath 
confined  and  dedicated  first  to  my  own  nation ;.  and 
in  a  season  wherein  .the  timely  reading  thereof,  to  the 
easier  accomplishment  of  your  great  work,  may  save 
you  much  labour  and  interruption  :  of  two  parts  usu- 
ally proposed,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  recommending 
civil  only  to  your  proper  care,  ecclesiastical  to  them 
only  from  whom  it  takes  both  that  name  and  nature. 
Yet  not  for  this  cause  only  do  I  require  or  trust  to  find 
acceptance,  but  in  a  twofold  respect  besides :  fii*st,  as 
bringing  clear  evidence  of  scripture  and  protectant 
maxims  to  the  parliament  of  England,  who  in  all  their 
late  acts,  upon  occasion,  have  professed  to  assert  only 
the  true  protestant  christian  religion,  as  it  is  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures:  next,  in  regard  that  your 
power  being  but  for  a  time,  and  having  in  yourselves 
a  christian  liberty  of  your  own,  which  at  one  time  or 
other  may  be  oppressed,  thereof  truly  sensible,  it  will 
concern  you  while  you  are  in  power,  so  to  regard  other 
men's  consciences,  as  you  would  your  own  should  be 
regarded  in  the  power  of  others ;  and  to  consider  that 
auy  law  against  conscience  is  alike  in  force  against 
any  conscience,  and  so  may  one  way  or  other  justly 
redound  upon  yourselves.  One  advantage  I  make  no 
doubt  of,  that  I  shall  write  to  many  eminent  persons 
of  your  number,  already  perfect  and  resolved  in  this 
important  article  of  Christianity.     Some  of  whom  I  re- 


member to  have  heard  oAen  for  several  yean,  it  • 
council  next  in  authority  to  your  own,  so  well  joioia^ 
religion  with  civil  prudence,  and  yet  so  well  diitii-. 
guisliing  the  different  power  of  either ;  and  this  ipC 
only  voting,  but  frequently  reasoning  why  it  abouUbe 
so,  that  if  any  there  present  had  been  before  of  an  opinios 
contrary,  he  might  doubtless  have  departed  thence  a 
convert  in  that  point,  and  have  confessed,  that  tliai 
both  common  wealth  and  religion  will  at  length,  if  ever, 
flourish  in  Christendom,  when  either  they  who  govern 
discern  between  civil  and  religious,  or  they  only  vbo so 
discern  shall  be  admitted  to  govern.   Till  then,  notiiiiig 
but  troubles,  persecutions,  commotions  can  be  expected; 
the  inward  decay  of  true  religion  among  onrselves,aiii 
the  utter  overthrow  at  last  by  a  common  enemy.    Of 
civil  liberty  I  have  written  heretofore,  by  the  appoint- 
ment, and  not  without  the  approbation,  of  civil  power: 
of  christian  liberty  I  write  now,  which  othera  hag 
since  having  done  with  all  freedom  under  heathen  oS' 
perors,  I  should  do  wrong  to  suspect,  that  I  now  shall 
with  less  under  christian  governors,  and  such  espeti- 
ally  as  profess  openly  their  defence  of  christian  liber- 
ty ;  although  I  write  this,  not  otherwise  appointed  or 
induced,  than  by  an  inward  persuasion  of  the  christian 
duty,  which  I  may  usefully  discharge  herein  to  tb* 
common  I^rd  and  Master  of  us  all,  and  the  certain  hoft 
of  his  approbation,  first  and  chiefest  to  be  sought:  in 
tlie  baud  of  whose  providence  I  remain,  praying  all 
success  and  good  event  on  your  public  councils,  to  tbe 
defence  of  true  religion  and  our  civil  rights. 

John  Milto\. 
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ngs  there  be,  which  have  been  ever  found 
much  mischief  to  the  church  of  God,  and  the 
lent  of  truth  ;  force  on  one  .side  restraining, 
»n  the  other  side  comiptingf,^e  teachers  there- 
ages  have  been  since  the  ascension  of  our 
vrherein  the  one  of  these  two,  or  both  toge- 
s  not  prevailed.  It  can  be  at  no  time,  there- 
^asonable  to  speak  of  these  things ;  since  by 
church  is  either  in  continual  detriment  and 
n,  or  in  continual  danger.  The  former  shall  be 
le  my  argument ;  the  latter  as  I  shall  find  God 
me,  and  opportunity  inviting.  What  I  argue, 
drawn  from  the  Scripture  only;  and  therein 
fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel,  to  all 
Christians  uudeniable.  And  if  the  governors 
mmonwealth,  >ince  the  rooting  out  of  prelates, 
te  least  use  of  farce  in  religion,  and  most  have 
christian  liberty  of  any  in  this  island  before 
«  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  for  which 
»t  to  forget  our  thanks  to  God,  and  their  due 
ley  may,  I  doubt  not,  in  this  treatise,  find 
h  not  only  will  confirm  them  to  defend  still 
ian  liberty  which  we  enjoy,  but  will  incite 
» to  enlarge  it,  if  in  aught  they  yet  straiten 
lem  who  perhaps  hereafter,  less  experienced 
n,  may  come  to  govern  or  give  us  laws,  this 
uch,  if  they  please,  may  be  a  timely  instruc- 
'ever,  to  the  truth  it  will  be  at  all  times  no 
i  testimony,  at  least  some  discharge  of  that 
ity,  which  no  Christian,  but  according  to  what 
M^ived,  knows  is  required  of  him,  if  he  have 
re  conducing  to  the  advancement  of  religion, 
t  is  usually  endeavoured,  freely  to  impart  it. 
require  no  great  labour  of  exposition,  to  un- 
is  here  meant  by  matters  of  religion  ;  being 
jiprehended  as  defined,  such  things  as  belong 
the  knowledge  and  service  of  God;  and  are 
>ve  the  reach  and  light  of  nature  without  re- 
rom  above,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  variously 
d  by  human  reason,  or  such  things  as  are  en- 
forbidden  by  divine  precept,  which  else  by 
of  reason  would  seem  indifferent  to  be  done 
me;  and  so  likewise  must  needs  appear  to 
a  as  the  precept  is  understood.  Whence  I 
n  by  conscience  or  religion  that  full  pcr- 
rhereby  we  are  assured,  that  our  belief  and 
lA  far  as  we  are  able  to  apprciicnd  and  pro- 


bably make  appear,  is  according  to  the  will  of  God 
and  his  Holy  Spirit  within  us,  which  we  ought  to  fol- 
low much  rather  than  any  law  of  man,  as  not  only  his 
word  every  where  bids  us,  but  the  very  dictate  of  rea- 
son tells  us.  Acts  iv.  19.  *'  Whether  it  be  right  in  the 
sight  of  God,  to  hearken  to  you  more  than  to  God, 
judge  ye."  That  for  belief  or  practice  in  religion,  ac- 
cording to  this  conscientious  persuasion,  no  man  ought 
to  be  punished  or  molested  by  any  outward  force  on 
earth  whatsoever,  I  distrust  not,  through  God's  im- 
plored assistance,  to  make  plain  by  these  following 
arguments. 

First,  it  cannot  be  denied,  being  the  main  foundation 
of  our  protestant  religion,  that  we  of  these  ages,  having 
no  other  divine  rule  or  authority  from  without  us,  war- 
rantable to  one  another  as  a  common  gpround,  but  the 
Holy  Scripture,  and  no  other  within  us  but  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  so  interpreting  that  scripture  as 
warrantable  only  to  ourselves,  and  to  such  whose  con- 
sciences we  can  so  persuade,  can  have  no  other  ground  in 
matters  of  religion  but  only  from  the  Scriptures.  And 
these  being  not  possible  to  be  understood  without  this 
divine  illumination,  which  no  man  can  know  at  all 
times  to  be  in  himself,  much  less  to  be  at  any  time 
for  certain  in  any  other,  it  follows  clearly,  that  no  man 
or  body  of  men  in  these  times  can  be  the  infalli- 
ble judges  or  determiners  in  matters  of  religion  to  any 
other  men's  consciences  but  their  own.  And  there- 
fore those  Bereans  are  commended,  Acts  xvii.  11,  who 
after  the  preaching  even  of  St.  Paul,  "searched  the 
Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  were  so."  Nor 
did  they  more  than  what  God  himself  in  many  places 
commands  us  by  the  same  apostle,  to  search,  to  try,  to 
judge  of  these  things  ourselves:  and  gives  us  reason 
also,  Gal.  vi.  4,  5,  "Let  every  man  prove  his  own 
work,  and  then  shall  he  have  rejoicing  in  himself  alone, 
and  not  in  another :  for  every  man  shall  bear  his  own 
burden."  If  then  we  count  it  so  ignorant  and  irreli- 
gious in  the  papist,  to  think  himself  discharged  in 
God*s  account,  believing  only  as  the  church  believes, 
how  much  greater  condemnation  will  it  be  to  the  pro- 
testant his  condemner,  to  think  himself  justified,  be- 
lieving only  as  the  state  believes  ?  With  good  cause, 
therefore,  it  is  the  general  consent  of  all  sound  pro- 
testant writers,  that  ncitiici  traditions,  councils,  nor 
canons  of  any  visible  ^liurch.  much  less  edicts  of  any 
magistrate  or  r''»'*^  «'*sgiu;i,  but  the  Scripture  only,  can 
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be  the  final  jud;^e  or  rule  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
that  only  in  the  conscience  of  every  ehn>tian  to  him- 
self.     Which  protestati(»n  made  by  the  lirst  public  re- 
formers of  our  relii^'ion  against  the  imperial  edicts  o\' 
Charles  the  fifth,  imjiosing  church-traditions  without 
Scripture,  gave  first  beginning  to  the  name  of  Protes- 
tant ;  and  with  that  name  hath  ever  been  received  this 
(Mctrine,  which  prefers  thr  Scripture  before  the  church, 
and  acknowledges  nono  but  the  Scripture  sole  inter- 
preter of  itself  to  the  conscience.     For  if  the  church  be 
n(»t  sufficient  to  be  implicitly  believed,  as  we  hold  it  is 
not,  what  can  there  else  be  named  of  more  authority 
than  the  church  but  the  conscience,  than  which  God 
only  is  greater,  1  John  iii.  20  ?     But  if  any  man  shall 
pretend  that  the  Scripture  judges  to  his  conscience  i'or 
other  men,  he  makes  himst.-If  greater  not  o!ily  than  the 
church,  but  also  than  the  Scripture,  than  liu*  consciences 
of  other  men  :  a  presumption  too  high  f(»r  any  mortal, 
sime  every  true  Christian,  able  to  give  a  reason  of  his 
faith,  hath  Uie  word  of  God  before  him,  the  promised 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  mind  of  Christ  within  him,  1  Cor. 
ii.  1(> :  a  much  better  and  safer  guide  of  conscience, 
which  us  far  as  concerns  himself  he  may  far  more  cer- 
tainly know,  than  any  outward  rule  imposed  upon  him 
by  otiiers,  whom  he  inwardly  neither  knows  nor  can 
know ;  at  least  knows  nothing  of  them  more  sure  than 
this  one  thing,  that  they  cannot  be  his  judgrs  in  reli- 
gion.   1  Cor.  ii.  15,  *' The  spiritual  man  jm^yet'i  all 
things,  but  he  himself  is  judgiti  of  noma;:/*     (Miiefly 
for  this  cause  do  all  true  protestants  account  tlic  pope 
.Antichrist,  for  that  b?  assumes  to  himself  this  infulli- 
l/ility  over  both  the  conscience  and  the  Scripture ;  "  sit- 
ting in  the  temple  of  God,'*  as  it  were  opposite  to  God, 
*'  and  exalting  hin>sclf  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or 
is  worship|>ed,"  2  Thess.  ii.  4.     That  is  to  say,  not  only 
above  all  judges  and  nla^istrates,  who  though  they  be 
called  gods,  arc  far  beneath  infallible  ;  but  also  above 
God  himself,  by  giving  law  both  to  the  Scripture,  to  the 
conscience,  and  to  the  Spirit  itself  of  God  within  us. 
Whcnas  we  find,  James  iv.  12,  "  There  i>  <5ji«'  lawgiver, 
who  is  able  i"  s.ivo  aii«l  to  destroy:  Who  arl  il;ou  thai 
iinl'jffst  another.^*'    That  Christ  is  the  oirlv  lii\v^-i>or  ol 
his  eliurch,  hm]  that  it  is  here  meant  in  religious  mat- 
ters, no  well-grounded  Christian  will  deny.     Thus  also 
St.  Paul,  Rom.  xiv.  4,  "  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  the 
servant  of  another  ?  to  his  own  lord  he  standeth  or 
falleth  :  hut  he  shall  stand  ;  for  God  is  able  to  make 
him  stand."     As  therefore  of  one  beyond  expression 
1)(dd  and  presumptuous,  both   these  apostles  demand, 
*'  Who  art  thou,"  that  [»resumest  to  impose  other  law 
or  judgment  in  religion  than  the  only  hivvgivcr  and 
judge  Christ,  who  only  can  save  and  destroy,  gives  to 
the  conscience  .'*      And  the  forecited  place  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  by  compared  effects,  resolves  us,  that  be  he 
or  thev  who  or  wherever  thev  be  or  can  be,  they  are  of 
far  less  authority  than  the  church,  whom  in  these  things 
as  protestants  tliey  receive  not,  and  yet  no  less  Aiiti- 
ehrist  in  this  main  point  of  Antichristiaiiisni,  no  less  a 
pope  or  popedom  than  he  at  Rome,  if  nut  much  ni(-rt\ 
by  setting  up  suj)reuje  inteq)n  ters  of  S.-rijitiiro  eitJicr 
those  doct(»rs  whom  thev  follow,  or. which  is  furw.»is.'. 


themselves  as  a  civil  papacy  assuming  unaiccooiitaUe 
supremacy  to  themselves,  not  in  civil  only,  but  in  ecd^ 
siastieal  causes.      Seeing  then  that  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, as  hath  been  proved,  none  can  judge  or  detemior 
here  on  earth,   no  not  church-governors  tbemselTOi 
against  the  consciences  of  other  believers,  myiDfemee 
is,  or  rather  not  mine  but  our  Saviour's  own,  that  ii 
those  matters  they  neither  can  command  nor  use  con- 
straint, lest  they  run  rashly  on  a  pernicious  con.«t<jueDce, 
forewarned  in  that  parable,  Matt.xiii.  from  t))e29tbto 
the  31st  verse :  "  Lest  while  ye  gather  up  tlie  tarc»,  re 
root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them.      Let  both  grow  to- 
gether until  the  har^'est :  and  in  the  time  of  faure^  I 
will  say  to  the  reapers.  Gather  ye  together  first  tbe 
tares,"  Sec.      Whereby  he  declares,  that  this  vork 
neither  his  own  ministers  nor  any  e]s«'  can  discm- 
ingly  enough  or  judgingly  perform  without  bis  u«d 
immediate  direction,  in  bis  own  fit  season,  lud  tliit 
they  ought  till   then  not   to  attempt  it.     Which  is 
further  confirmed,  2  Cor.  i.  24,  "  Not  that  we  lure 
dominion  over  your  faith,  but   are  helpers  of  vour 
joy."     If  apostles  bad  no  dominion  or  constraioioj^ 
power  over  faith  or  conscience,  much  less  have  ordinar} 
ministers,  I  Pet.  t.  2,  3,  "Feed  the  flock  of  God  kc. 
not  by  constraint,  neither  as  being  lords  over  God's 
heritage."    But  some  will  object,  that  this  oTertiirow*^ 
all  church-discipline,  all  censure  of  erroars,  if  noDiu 
can  determine.     My  answer  is,  that  what  they  bear  is 
plain  Scripture,  which  forbids  not  church-sentent  or 
determining,  but  as  it  ends  in  violence  upon  the  ctm- 
science  unconvinced.      Let  whoso  will  interpret  or  de- 
termine, so  it  be  according  to  true  churchndiscipline, 
which  is  exercised  on  tliem  only  who  have  williiijj'lj 
joined  themselves  in  that  covenant  of  union,  and  pm- 
cec  is  only  to  a  separation  from  the  rest,  proceeds  ii«^^cr 
to  any  corp<»ral  inforeenient  or  forfeiture  of  moucy, 
which  in  all  spiritual  things  are  the  two  arms  of  Anti- 
christ, not  of  the  true  church  ;  the  one  being  an  inqui- 
sition, the  other  no  better  than  a  tem|>oral  indul^^ence 
of  sin  for  money,  whether  bv  the  church  exacted  i-r 
by    the   maifistrate;    both   the   one   and    the  other  a 
iiMiporal  satisfaction   for   what   Christ  hath  satisfied 
eternally;   a   |  ■  i)ish   commuting  of  penalty,  corporal 
for  spiritual ;      satisfaction  to  man,  especially  tu  the 
magistrate,  for  what  and  to  wlnmi  we  owe  none  :  these 
and  more  are   the   injustices  of  force   and  fining  in 
religion,  besides  what  I  most  insist  on,  the  violation  of 
(iod's  express  commandment  in  the  gospel,  as  hath 
been  shewn.     Thus  then,  if  church-governors  cannot 
use  force  in  reliirion,  though  but  for  this  reason,  W- 
cause  tliev  cainiot  infallibly  determine  to  the  eonscienoc 
without  eonvincement,  much  less  have   civil  mairi»- 
trates  authority  to  use  force  where  thev  can  much  levs 
indue;  unless  they  mean  only  to  be  the  civil  ext^cii- 
tioiiers  of  them  who  have  no  civil  power  to  give  them 
such   commission,  no,  nor  yet  ecclesiastical,  to  any 
force  or  \iolence  in  religion.     To  sum  up  all  in  brit-f. 
it' Mr  ]nn>t  believe  as  the  magistrate  appoints,  why  nt-t 
r.'.'cra-^  the  rlui:!  i)  .■*     If  n<»t  as  either  without  con- 
\  i.M!  i;:e!ii.  liou    run   lone  he  lawful?     But  some  are 
renlv  !o  ( ry  out,   ^^hat   ^hM  then  l>e  done   to   Mas- 
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pbenj  ?  Them  I  would  first  exhort,  not  thus  to  terrify 
ttd  pose  the  people  with  a  Greek  word  ;  but  to  teach 
ibm  better  what  it  is,  beings  a  most  usual  and  common 
vord  in  that  laogiiagfe  to  signify  any  slander,  any  ma  - 
fidous  or  e?il  speaking,  whether  against  God  or  man, 
9t  iny  thing  to  good  belonging :  Blasphemy  or  evil 
tpnkiog  against  God  maliciously,  is  far  from  con- 
8(ience  io  religion,  according  to  that  of  Mark  ix.  39, 
"There  is  none  who  doth  a  powerful  work  in  my 
une,  and  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  me  J'  If  this  suf- 
fice not,  I  refer  them  to  that  prudent  and  well  dclihe- 
nied  act,  August  9,  1650,  where  the  parliament  de- 
fines blasphemy  against  God,  as  far  as  it  is  a  crime  be- 
ha^ng  to  civil  judicature,  plenius  ac  melius  Cbrysippo 
t  Crantore;  in  plain  English,  more  warily,  more  ju- 
licioasly,  mure  orthodozally  than  twice  their  number 
f  divines  have  done  in  many  a  prolix  volume:  al- 
bongh  in  all  likelihood  they  whose  whole  study  and 
rofession  these  things  are,  should  be  most  intelligent 
Dd  authentic  therein,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part,  yet 
either  they  nor  these  unerring  always,  or  infallible. 
lut  we  shall  not  carry  it  thus;  another  Greek  appari- 
ioQ  stands  in  our  way.  Heresy  and  Heretic ;  in  like 
nanncr  also  railed  at  to  the  people  as  in  a  tongue  un- 
known. They  should  first  interpret  to  them,  that  he- 
«ST,  by  what  it  signifies  in  that  language,  is  uo  word 
»f  evil  note,  meaning  only  the  choice  or  following  oF 
LBj  opiuion  good  or  bad  in  religion,  or  any  other 
eamiog:  and  thus  not  only  in  heathen  authors,  but  in 
the  New  Testament  itself,  without  censure  or  blame ; 
Acts  XV.  5,  '*  Certain  of  the  heresy  of  the  Pharisees 
vrbich  believed;"  and  xxvi.  5,  "After  the  exactest  he- 
Ttsy  of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Pharisee/'  In  which 
Unse  presbyterian  or  independent  may  without  re- 
proach be  called  a  heresy.  Where  it  is  mentioned 
«itJi  )  lame,  it  seems  to  differ  little  from  schism ;  1 
Cor.  xi.  18,  19,  "  I  hear  that  there  he  schisms  among 
vwi,"  kc.  for  there  must  also  heresies  be  among  you, 
kc.  Though  some,  who  write  of  heresy  after  their 
'All  jifadft,  would  make  it  far  worse  than  schism ; 
*!icnas  on  the  contrary,  schism  ^i:Jnifies  division,  and 
n  the  worst  sense;  heresy,  choice  only  of  oin»  opinion 
efiire  another,  which  may  be  without  discord.  In 
(Ki^tolic  times,  therefore,  ere  the  Scripture  was  writ- 
:ri.  heresy  was  a  doctrine  maintained  a<^ainst  the  doc- 
in<.'  by  them  delivered  ;  which  in  these  times  ran  lie 
[)  otherwi>e  defined  than  a  doctrine  maintained  against 
w  light  which  we  now  only  have,  of  the  Scripture. 
^eing  tlierefore,  that  no  man,  no  synod,  no  session  oL* 
f-n,  though  called  the  Church,  can  judjjfe  definitively 
c  sf;nse  of  Scripture  to  another  man's  conscience, 
hi'-h  is  well  known  to  be  a  general  maxim  of  the 
;otestani  religion;  it  follows  plainly,  that  he  \\ho 
ij'ls  in  religion  that  belief,  or  those  opinions,  which 
his  conscience  and  utmost  understanding  np]>car 
ith  most  evidence  or  pmbability  in  the  Scriptmr, 
ough  to  others  he  seem  erroneous,  can  no  more  he 
stlv  censured  for  a  heretic  than  his  censurers ;  who 
»  but  the  same  thing  themselves,  while  they  censure 
m  for  so  doing.  For  ask  them,  or  any  protestant, 
hicb   hath  most  authority,  the  church  or  the  Scrip- 


ture ?  They  will  answer,  doubtless,  tliat  the  Scrip- 
ture :  and  what  hath  most  authority-,  that  no  doubt  but 
they  will  confess  is  to  be  followed.  He  then,  who  to 
his  best  apprehension  follows  the  Scripture,  though 
again.st  any  point  of  doctrine  by  the  whole  church  re- 
ceived, is  not  the  heretic;  but  he  who  follows  the 
church  against  his  conscience  and  persuasion  grounded 
on  the  Scripture.  '*'^To  make  this  yet  more  undeniable, 
I  shall  only  borrow  a  plain  simile,  the  same  which  our 
own  writers,  when  they  would  demonstrate  plainest, 
that  we  rightly  prefer  the  Scripture  before  the  church, 
use  frequently  against  the  papist  in  this  manner.  As 
the  Samaritans  believed  Christ,  first  for  the  woman's 
word,  but  next  and  much  rather  for  his  own,  so  we  the 
Scripture ;  first  on  the  church's  word,  but  afterwards 
and  much  more  for  its  own,  as  the  word  of  God  ;;yea, 
the  church  itself  we  believe  then  for  the  Scripture.J  The 
inference  of  itself  follows:  if  by  the  protestant  doc- 
trine we  believe  the  Scripture,  not  for  the  church's 
saying,  but  for  its  own,  as  the  word  of  God,  then  ought 
wc  to  believe  what  in  our  conscience  we  apprehend  the 
Scripture  to  say,  though  the  visible  church,  with  all  her 
doctors,  gainsay:  and  being  taught  to  believe  them 
only  for  the  Scripture,  they  who  so  do  are  not  heretics, 
but  the  best  protestants :( and  by  their  opinions,  what^ 
ever  they  be,  can  hurt  no  protestant,  whose  rule  is  not 
to  receire  them  but  from  the  Scripture ;  which  to  inter- 
pret convincingly  to  his  own  conscience,  none  is  able 
but  himself  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  not  so 
guided,  none  than  be  to  himself  can  be  a  worse  deceiver. 
To  protestants,  therefore,  whose  common  rule  and  touch- 
stone is  the  Scripture,  nothing  can  with  more  conscience, 
more  equity,  nothing  more  protestantly  can  be  permit- 
ted, than  a  free  and  lawful  debate  at  all  times  by  writ- 
ing, conference,  or  dis]>iitation  of  what  opinion  soever, 
disputable  by  Scripture :  concluding,  that  no  man  in  re- 
ligion is  properly  a  heretic  at  this  day,  but  he  who  main- 
tains traditions  or  opinions  not  probable  by  Scripture, 
who,  for  aught  I  know,  is  the  papist  only ;  he  the  only  he- 
retic, who  counts  all  heretics  but  himself.  Such  as  these, 
indeed,  were  capitally  punished  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
as  the  only  true  heretics,  idolaters,  plain  and  open  de- 
serters of  God  and  his  known  law  :  but  in  the  gospel 
such  are  punished  by  excommunion  only.  Tit.  iii.  10, 
•'  An  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  re- 
ject." But  they  who  think  not  this  heavy  enough, 
and  understand  not  that  dreadful  awe  and  spiritual 
efticacy,  which  the  apostle  hath  expressed  so  highly 
to  he  in  church-discipline,  2  Cor.  x.  of  which  anon,  and 
think  weakly  that  the  church  of  God  cannot  long  sub- 
sist but  in  a  bodily  fear,  for  want  of  other  proof  will 
needs  w  rest  that  place  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xiii.  to  set  up 
civil  inquisition,  and  give  power  to  the  magistrate  both 
of  civil  judgment,  and  punishment  in  causes  ecclesi- 
astical. But  let  us  see  with  what  strength  of  argu- 
ment; *'  let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers." 
First,  how  prove  they  that  the  apostle  means  other 
powers,  than  such  as  they  to  wh(»m  he  writes  were 
then  under ;  who  meddled  not  at  all  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  unless  as  tyrants  and  persecutors  ?  And  from 
them,  I  hope,  they  will  not  derive  either  the  right  of 
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ma^strates  to  judg^e  in  spiritual  tilings,  or  the  duty  of 
such  our  obedience.  How  prore  they  next,  that  he 
entitles  them  here  to  spiritual  causes,  from  whom  he 
withheld,  as  much  as  in  him  lav,  the  judging  of  civil? 
1  Cor.  vi.  I,  5cc.  If  he  himself  appealed  to  Ceesar,  it 
was  to  judgre  his  innocence,  not  his  religion.  **  For 
nilers  are  not  a  tcrn)ur  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil :" 
then  are  they  not  a  terrour  to  conscience,  which  is  the 
rule  or  judge  of  good  works  grounded  on  the  Scripture. 
But  heresy,  they  say,  is  reckoned  among  evil  works. 
Gal.  T.  20,  as  if  all  evil  works  were  to  be  punished  by 
the  magistrate ;  thereof  this  place,  their  own  citation, 
reckons  up  besides  heresy  a  sufficient  number  to  con- 
fute them ;  '*  uncleanncss,  wantonness,  eumity,  strife, 
emulations,  animosities,  contentions,  envyings;"  all 
which  are  far  more  manifest  to  be  judged  by  him  than 
heresy,  as  tliey  define  it;  and  yet  I  suppose  they  will 
not  subject  these  evil  works,  nor  many  more  suchlike, 
to  his  cognizance  and  punishment  *'  Wilt  thou  then 
not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do  that  which  is  good, 
and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same.''  This  shews 
that  K'ligious  matters  are  not  here  meant ;  wherein 
from  the  power  here  spoken  of,  they  could  have  no 
praise :  *'  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for 
good :"  True ;  but  in  that  office,  and  to  that  end,  and 
by  tho3c  means,  which  in  this  place  must  be  clearly 
found,  if  from  this  place  they  intend  to  argue.  And 
how,  for  thy  good  by  forcinj^,  oppressing,  and  ensnar- 
ing thy  conscience  ?  Many  are  the  ministers  of  God, 
and  their  offices  no  less  different  than  many ;  none 
more  different  than  state  and  church  government. 
Who  seeks  to  govern  both,  must  needs  be  worse  than 
any  lord  prelate,  or  ch'.irch  pluralist:  for  he  in  his  own 
faculty  and  profession,  the  other  not  in  his  own,  and 
for  the  most  part  not  thorouc^hly  understood,  makes 
himself  supreme  lord  or  pope  of  the  church,  as  far  as 
his  civil  junsdicti(m  stretches;  and  all  the  niiuistcrs  of 
God  therein,  his  ministers,  or  his  curates  rather  in  the 
function  only,  not  in  the  government ;  uhilc  he  him- 
self assumes  to  rule  by  civil  power  things  to  be  rule<] 
only  by  spiritual :  i\henas  this  very  chapter,  verse  6, 
appointing  him  his  ])eeuliar  office,  which  requires  ut- 
most attendance,  forbids  him  this  worse  than  church 
plurality  from  that  full  and  weighty  charge,  wherein 
alone  he  is  "  the  minister  of  God,  attendin<r  continually 
on  this  very  thing."  To  little  purpose  will  they  here 
instance  Moses,  who  did  all  by  inunediate  divine  di- 
reetion  ;  no  nor  yet  Asa,  Jehosa])hat,  or  Josiah,  who 
both  might,  when  they  pleased,  receive  aiiswer  from 
God,  and  hnd  a  commonwealth  by  him  delivered  them, 
incorporated  with  a  national  church,  exercised  more  in 
bodily  than  in  spiritual  worship:  so  as  that  the  church 
might  be  called  a  commonwealth,  and  the  whole  com- 
monwealth a  church  :  nothing  of  whieh  can  be  said  of 
Christianity,  delivered  without  the  hel])  of  ma  trinitrates, 
yea,  in  the  midst  of  their  opposition;  how  little  then 
with  any  reference  to  them,  or  mention  of  them,  save 
only  of  our  obedience  to  their  civil  laws,  as  thev  conn- 
tenance  good,  and  deter  evil .'  which  is  the  proper  work 
of  the  magistrate,  following  in  the  same  ver  e.  and 
shews  distinctly  wherein  he  is  the  minister  of  God,''  a 


revenger  ta  execute  wrath  on  him  that  doth  eril.* 
But  we  must  first  know  who  it  is  that  doth  evil:  tie 
heretic  they  say  among  the  first.     Let  it  be  knon 
then  (-ertainly  who  is  a  heretic ;  and  that  be  who  boUi 
opinions  in  religion  professedly  from  tradition,  or  In 
own  inventions,  and  not  from  Scripture,  bol  ratki 
against  it,  is  the  only  heretic :  and  yet  though  lock, 
not  always  punishable  by  the  magistrate,  unless  be  di 
evil  against  a  civil  law,  properly  so  ealled,  hath  beoi 
already  proved,  without  need  of  repetition.    **  Bat  if 
thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid."    To  do  bj 
Scripture  and  the  gospel,  according  to  conscience,  ii 
not  to  do  evil ;  if  we  thereof  ought  not  to  be  afraid,  ht 
ought  not  by  his  judging  to  give  caase  :  causes  tbcr^ 
fore  of  religion  are  not  here  meant     '*  For  he  beanelh 
not  the  sword  in  vain."    Yes,  altogether  in  vain,  if  it 
smite  he  knows  not  what ;  if  that  for  heresy,  wUch 
not  the  church  itself,  much  less  he,  can  determine  i^ 
solutely  to  be  so ;  if  truth  for  errour,  being  himself  M 
often  fallible,  he  bears  the  sword  not  in  vain  onlj,  kit 
unjustly  and  to  evil.     ''  Be  subject  not  only  for  vntk, 
but  for  conscience  sake :"  How  for  conscience  aki^ 
against  conscience  ?    By  all  these  reasons  it  appeui 
plainly,  that  the  apostle  in  this  place  gives  no  jidf" 
mcnt  or  coercive  power  to  magistrates,  neitber  it 
those  then,  nor  these  now,  in  matters  of  religion ;  ni 
exhorts    us    no   otherwise   than    he  exhorted  dme 
Romans.     It  hath  now  twice  befallen  me  to  mat, 
through  God's  assistance,  this  most  wrested  and  texed 
place  of  Scripture ;  heretofore  against  Salmasios,  ni 
regal  tyranny  over  the  state ;  now  against  EmlHi 
and  state  tyranny  over  the  church.     If  from  socb  n* 
certain,  or  rather  such  improbable,  grounds  as  tbeie, 
they    endue    mainstracy    with    spiritual    judgmest, 
they  may  as   well  invest  him  in  the  same  ^pintail 
kind  with  power  of  utmost   punishment,  cxcoibdh- 
nieation ;  and  then  turn  spiritual  into  corporal,  aiw 
worse   authors  did   than    Chrysostom,   Jerome,  and 
Austin,  whom  Erasmus  and  others  in  their  notes  ot 
the  New  Testament  have  cited,  to  interpret  that  til- 
ting oflTwhich  St.  Paul  wished  to  them  who  had  brouglit 
back  the  Galatians  to  circumcision,  no  less  than  the 
amercement  of  their  whole  virility:  and  Grotius  aJdJi 
that  this  eoncising  punishment  of  cireun:cisers  became 
a  penal  law  thereupon  among  the  Visigoths :  a  dan- 
gerous example  of  l)eginning  in  the  spirit  to  end  so  in 
the  flesh  ;  whereas  that  cutting  off  much  likelier  sffiw 
meant  a  cutting  off*  from  the  church,  not  unusnaUrw 
termed  in  Scripture,  and  a  zealous  imprecation,  D"ti 
command.  But  1  have  mentituied  this  passage  to  she" 
how  ali^urd  tliov  ofren  j»roTe,  who  lia\e  nut  learnelt« 
distinguish  rightly  between  civil  power  and  eccloijs* 
tieal.     How  many  persecutions  then,  iniprisonmeDLS 
h.ini'iliments,  penalties,  and  stripes;  how  much  bl<'^' 
siicd  have  the  forcers  of  conscience  to  answer  fur.  and 
protestants  rather  than  papists!    For  the  papist,  judc* 
ing  by  his  ]>rinciples,  ])iinishes  them  u  ho  belief c  not 
as  the  ehureh  lielieves,  though  against  the  Scripture; 
but  t!.c  pro*esta:it,  teaching  everyone  to  believe  lb« 
Scripture,  thcMigh  Jiu'ainst  the  church,  counts  heretical, 
and  ]^(T^ei"it<s  Oirain^t  his  own  principli»s,  ihcm  who 
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lurticiJmr  lo  believe  as  he  in  general  teaches 
hem  who  moat  honour  and  believe  divine  Scrip- 
;  not  agminat  it  anj  human  interpretation  though 
J ;  them  who  interpret  Scripture  oufj  to  them- 
rhich  bjr  hta  own  position,  none  but  thej  to 
r-es  can  interpret :  them  who  use  the  Scripture 
wise  by  his  own  doctrine  to  their  edification, 
himself  uiea  it  to  their  punishing ;  and  so 
is  doctrine  acknowledges  a  true  believer,  his 
le  peisecutes  as  a  heretic     The  papist  exacts 
if  as  to  the  church  due  above  Scripture ;  and 
church,  which  is  the  whole  people  of  God, 
nds  the  pope,  the  general  councils,  prelatical 
d  the  sumamed  fathers :  but  the  forcing  pro- 
Jiough  he  denj  such  belief  to  any  church  wbat- 
fet  takes  it  to  himself  and  his  teachers,  of  far 
lority  than  to  be  called  the  church,  and  above 
t  believed  :  which  renders  his  practice  both 
to  his  belief,  and  far  worse  than  that  belief, 
e  condemns  in  the  papist.    By  all  which,  well 
ed,  the  more  he  professes  to  be  a  true  protest- 
more  ^e  hath  to  answer  for  his  persecuting 
apist.     No  protestant  therefore,  of  what  sect 
■oll<»v/ing  Scripture  only,  which  is  the  common 
r  in  th<>y  all  agreo,  and  the  granted  rule  of 
Lii's  conscience  to  himself,  ought  by  the  com- 
rtrine  of  protestants,  to  be  forced  or  molested 
ion    But  as  for  popery  and  idolatry,  why  they 
r  not  hence  plead  to  be  tolerated,  I  have  much 
ay.     Their  religion  the  more  considered,  the 
be  a;;knowledged  a  religion;  but  a  Roman 
lity  rather,  endeavouring  to  keep  up  her  old 
J  dominion  under  a  new  name,  and  mere  sha- 
i  catholic  religion ;  being  indeed  more  rightly 
I  catholic  heresy  airainst  the  Scripture,  sup- 
nainly  by  a  civil   and  except  in  Rome,  hy  u 
power  :  justly  tlierefore  to  be  su.'pccl*"'!,  not 
I  by  tlic  magistrate  of  ari'ithcr  couiUrv.     Be- 
an  implicit  faith  which  they  profess,  the  con- 
ilso  breomes  implicit,  and  so  by  vojuntary  ser- 
u»   mans   law,  forfeits   her  christian   liberty. 
»n  can  plead  for  such   a  conscience,  as  bcinc^ 
ly  enthralled  to  man  instead  of  God,  almost 
no  conscience,  as  the  will  not  free,  becom«'S 
Nevertheless,  if  they  ousrhtnot  to  be  tolerattd. 
•  just  re«von  of  state,  more  than  of  religion ; 
hey  who  force,  though  professing  to  be  protest- 
!icr>e  as  little  to  be  tolerated  themselves,  being 
guilty  of  popery,  in  the  most  popish   point, 
for  idolatry,  who  knows  it  not  to  he  evidently 
all  Scripture,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
nd  therefore  a  true  heresy,  or  rather  an  impiety, 
I  a  right  conscience  can  have  nought  to  do ;  and 
k»  thereof  so  manifest,  that  a  magistrate  can 
err  in  prohibiting  and  quite  removing  at  least 
lie  and  scandalous  use  thereof? 
the  riddance  of  these  objections,  I  proceed  yet 
ler  reason  why  it  is  unlawful  for  the  civil  ma- 
to  use  force  in  m.ntters  of  religion  ;  which  is, 
to  judge  in  those  things,  though  we  should 
im  able,  which  is  proved  he  is  not,  yet  as  a 


civil  magistrate  he  hath  no  right.  Christ  hath  a  go- 
vernment of  his  own,  sufficient  of  itself  to  all  his  ends 
and  purposes  in  governing  his  church,  but  much  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  the  dif- 
ference in  this  very  thing  principally  consists,  that  it 
governs  not  by  outward  force ;  and  that  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  Because  it  deals  only  with  the  inward  man 
and  his  actions,  which  are  all  spiritual,  and  to  outward 
force  not  liable.  2dly,  To  shew  us  the  divine  excel- 
lence of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  able,  without  worldly 
force,  to  subdue  all  the  powers  and  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  which  are  upheld  by  outward  force  only.  That 
the  inward  man  is  nothing  else  but  the  inward  part  of 
man,  his  understanding  and  his  will ;  and  that  his  ac- 
tions thence  proceeding,  yet  not  simply  thence,  but 
from  the  work  of  divine  grace  upon  them,  are  the  whole 
matter  of  religion  under  the  gospel,  will  appear  plainly 
by  considering  what  that  religion  is ;  whence  we  shall 
perceive  yet  more  plainly  that  it  cannot  be  forced. 
What  evangelic  religion  is,  is  told  in  two  words,  Faith 
and  Charity,  or  Belief  and  Practice.  That  both  these 
flow,  either,  the  one  from  the  understanding,  the  other 
from  the  will,  or  both  jointly  from  both  ;  once  indeed 
naturally  free,  but  now  only  as  they  are  regenerate 
and  wrought  on  by  divine  grace,  is  in  part  evident  to 
common  sense  and  principles  unquestioned,  the  rest  by 
Scripture :  concerning  our  belief.  Matt  xvi.  17,'*  Flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  tliee,  but  my  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven."  Concerning  our  practice,  as 
it  is  religious,  and  not  merely  civil.  Gal.  v.  !22,  23,  and 
other  places,  declare  it  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  spirit 
only.  Nay,  our  whole  practical  duty  in  religion  is  con- 
tained in  charity,  or  the  love  of  God  and  our  neigh- 
bour, no  way  to  be  forced,  yet  the  fulfilling  of  the 
u  Iiole  law ;  that  is  to  say,  our  whole  practice  in  reli- 
gion. If  then  both  our  belief  and  practice,  which 
comprehend  our  whole  religion,  flow  from  faculties  of 
the  inward  man,  free  and  unconstrainable  of  themselves 
by  nature,  and  our  practice  not  only  from  faculties 
endued  with  freedom,  but  from  love  and  charity  be- 
sides, incapable  of  force,  and  all  these  things  by  trans- 
irression  lost,  but  renewed  and  regenerated  in  us  by 
the  })ower  and  gift  of  God  alone ;  how  can  such  re- 
liifion  as  this  admit  of  force  from  man,  or  force  be  any 
way  applied  to  such  religion,  especially  under  the  free 
offer  of  grace  in  the  gospel,  but  it  must  forthwith  frus- 
trate and  make  of  no  effect,  both  the  religion  and  the 
gospel  ?  And  that  to  compel  outward  profession,  which 
they  will  say  perhaps  ought  to  be  compelled,  though 
inward  religion  cannot,  is  to  compel  hypocrisy,  not  to 
advance  religion,  shall  yet,  though  of  itself  clear 
enough,  be  ere  the  conclusion  further  manifest.  The 
other  reason  why  Christ  rejects  outward  force  in  the 
;^overnment  of  his  church,  is,  as  I  said  before,  to  shew 
us  the  divine  excellence  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  able 
without  worldly  force  to  subdue  all  the  powers  and 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  which  are  upheld  by  outward 
force  only :  by  which  to  uphold  religion  otherwise 
than  to  defend  the  religious  from  outward  violence,  is 
no  service  to  Christ  or  his  kingdom,  but  rather  a  dis- 
paragement, and  degrades  it  from  a  divine  and  spiritual 
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kingdom,  to  a  kingdom  of  this  world :  whicli  lie  denies 
it  to  be,  because  it  needs  not  force  to  confirm  it :  Jolin 
xviii.  30.  ^  If  niv  kin^om  were  of  this  world,  then 
would  my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered 
to  the  Jews."  This  proves  tlic  kingdom  of  Christ  not 
governed  by  outward  force,  as  being  none  of  this  world, 
whose  kingdoms  are  maintained  all  by  force  only :  and 
yet  disproves  not  that  a  christian  commonwealth  may 
defend  itself  against  outward  force,  in  the  cause  of 
religion  as  well  as  in  any  other :  though  Christ  him- 
self coming  purposely  to  die  for  us,  would  not  be  so 
defended.  1  Cor.  i.  27,  "  God  hath  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty/'  Then  surely  he  hath  not  chosen  the  force  of 
this  world  to  subdue  conscience,  and  conscientious  men, 
who  in  this  world  are  counted  weakest;  but  rather 
conscience,  as  being  weakest,  to  subdue  and  rcgulate 
force,  his  adversary,  not  his  aid  or  instrument  in  go- 
Tcming  the  church  :  2  Cor.  x.  3,  4,  5,  6,  *'  For  though 
we  walk  in  the  flesh,  we  do  not  war  after  the  tlesh  :  for 
the  weapons  of  our  warfare  arc  not  carnal,  but  mighty 
through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  stnmg  holds,  cast- 
ing down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  ex- 
alts itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing 
into  captivity  every  thou;;ht  to  the  obedience  of  Christ : 
and  having  in  a  readiness  to  avenge  all  disobedience." 
It  is  evident  by  the  first  and  second  verses  of  this 
chapter,  and  the  apostle  herc  speaks  of  that  spiritual 
power  by  which  Christ  governs  his  church,  how  all- 
sufficient  it  is,  how  powerful  to  reach  the  conscience, 
and  the  inward  man  with  \ihom  it  chiefly  deals,  and 
whom  no  power  else  can  deal  with.  In  comparison  of 
which,  as  it  is  here  thus  magnificently  (lescribed,  how 
uneflectual  and  weak  is  (»i*t'.v:ir(l  foK  with  all  her 
boisterous  tools,  to  the  shunio  of  those  (.  iiristiniis,  and 
especially  those  churchmen,  wiio  to  the  t AoivisiiiLC  of 
church-<iiscipline,  never  cease  cnllini:' on  i!ie  civil  ma- 
gistrate to  iiiterjmsc  his  fleshly  force  ?'''An  argument 
that  all  true  ministerial  and  spiritual  power  is  dead 
within  thfui;  who  think  the  or-ospel,  which  both  began 
and  sprcad  over  the  whole  world  for  above  three  hun- 
dred years,  under  heathen  and  persecuting  enijierors, 
cannot  stand  or  continue,  supported  by  the  same  divine 
presence  and  protection,  to  the  world's  end,  much 
easier  under  the  defensive  favour  onlv  of  a  christian 
magistrate,  unless  it  he  enacted  and  settled,  as  they 
call  it,  by  the  state,  a  statute  or  state  religion ;  and 
understand  not  that  the  clinrch  itself  cannot,  niiieli  less 
the  state,  settle  or  impose  one  title  of  religion  upon  our 
obedience  implicit,  but  can  only  recommend  or  pro- 
pound it  to  our  free  and  cou.scientious  examination  : 
unless  thev  mean  to  M't  the  state  higher  than  the 
church  in  religion,  and  with  a  t^ross  ctuitradietion  gi>e 
to  the  state  in  their  settling  ]ietitifin  that  command  (»f 
our  implicit  belief,  which  they  deny  in  their  settled 
confession  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  church.  I^t 
them  cease  then  to  inipoitunc  and  interrupt  the  magis- 
trate from  attending  to  his  own  charge  in  civil  and 
moral  things,  the  settling  of  things  just,  things  honest, 
the  defence  of  things  religious,  settled  by  the  churches 
within  thcu:selves;  and  the  repressing  of  their  contra- 


ries, determinable  by  the  commoD  light  of  natun 
which  is  not  to  constraio  or  to  repress  religion  probab 
by  Scripture,  but  the  violaters  and  persecuten  thereo 
of  all  which  things  he  hath  enough  and  more  tha 
enough  to  do,  lefl  yet  undone;   for  which   the  laa 
groans,  and  justice  goes  to  wrack  the  while.     Let  fain 
also  forbear  f(»rce  where  he  hath  no  right  to  judge,  fa 
the  conscience  is  not  his  province,  lest  a  worst  wo  ar 
rive  him,  for  worse  ofi*ending  than  was  denounced  bi 
our  Saviour,  Matt,  xxiii.  .23,  against  the  Pharisea: 
Ye  have  forced  the  conscience,  which  was  not  to  be 
forced ;  but  judgment  and  mercy  ye  have  not  execoted; 
this  ve  should  have  done,  and  the  other  let  alone.    Awl 
since  it  is  the  counsel  and  set  purpose  of  God  ia  ibf 
gospel,  by  spiritual  means  which  are  counted  weak,io 
overcome  all  power  which  resists  him ;  let  tlicni  not 
go  about  to  do  that  by  worldly  strength,  which  be  hath 
decreed  to  do  bv  those  means  which  the  world  ruunls 
weakness, lest  Lhey  be  again  obnoxious  to  that  ^arinfr. 
which  in  another  place  is  also  written  of  tlie  Pliariscss, 
Luke  vii.  30,  ''  That  thev  frustrated  the  coudmI  of 
God."     The  n^ain  plea  is,  and  urged  with  much  lehe- 
mence  to  their  imitation,  that  the  king«  of  JuJib.ai 
1  touched  before,  and  especially  Josiah,  both  judgml 
and  usihI  force  in  religion  :  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  33. "  He 
made  all  that  were  present  in  Israel  to  serve  the  IM 
their  God  :''  an  argument,  if  it  be  well  weigheti.noiK 
than  that  used  by  the  false  prophet  Shemaia  to  tbe  bigh 
priest,  that  in  imitation  of  Jehoiada,  he  ought  ifi  pt)i 
Jeremiah  in  the  stocks,  Jer.  xxix.  24, 26,  &c.  for  ubicli 
he  received  his  due  den<»un cement  from  God.    But  lo 
this  besides  I  return  a  threefold  answer:  First. Tuii 
the  state  of  religion  under  the  gospel  is  far  ditferiiii; 
from  what  it  was  under  tije  law;  then  was  the  sutdif 
rigour,  chil(Ihoo<l,  bondage,  ami   works,  to  all  ^M 
force  was  not  unbefitting ;  n<:w  is  the  state  of  ^ra-i. 
manhood,  freedom,  and  faith,  t.'  ;ill  w  hieh  bcloii;;^  will- 
ingness and  reason,  not  forec  :  ilie  law  was  then  wri'.- 
ten  on  tables  of  stone,  and  to  ho  ]H'rformed  aci^>nliii$ 
to  the  letter,  willingly  t>r  unwillingly;   liio  gosprl, 
our  new  co\enant,  upon  the  heart  of  every  believer,  lo 
be  interpreted  only  by  the  sense  of  eharity  and  inwiM 
persuasion  :   the  law  had   no  distinct  governiuent  or 
governorsof  church  and  commomtealth.but  the  prirsu 
and   Levites  judged   in  all  causes,  not  ecelesiastii-iti 
only,  but  civil.  Dent.  xvii.  8,  \c.  which   under  ihf 
gospel  is  forbidden  to  all  church-ministers,  as  a  ibiuf 
which  Christ  their  master  in  his  ministrv  disilaiTnttl, 
Luke  \ii.  14,  as  a  thing  beneath   them,  1   Cor.  ^i'-l* 
and  hv  manv  other  statutes,  as  to  them  who  have  a 
peculiar  and   far  differing  governmeni  of  lluir  ("wn. 
If  not.whv  different  the  "-en  ornors  :*  W'liv  not  ihuitb- 
ministors  in  state-afiairs,  as  well  as  state-niinisiers  i^ 
chnrch-aflairN  !'  If  church  and  slate  shall  be  made  f^n; 
llosh  again  as  under  the  law .  let  it  l)e  w  ithal  coTi>iderfJ- 
that  (io'l,  who  then  joined    them,  hath   now  M^ven ' 
them  ;  that  which,  he  mi  urdainin^*.  was  then  a  Ijvtut- 
conjiinetiitn,  lo  siieh  on  fithcr  siiir  as  juin  again  whii- 
Ut-  hath  severed  \^ould  he  ni>tlii!j«,'-  now  hut  their  •!** 
])re>umptuons    lornioaiinij,      Seeentily,    the   kinijs  »'*^ 
Judah.and  those  magi  'laies  under  the  law.  might ba^*-' 
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seoone,  u  I  said  before,  to  divine  inspiration ;  which 
or  SMgialrmtei  under  the  gospel  have  not,  more  than 
1  the  same  spirit,  which  those  whdm  they  force  have 
ftdmea  in  greater  measure  than  themselves :  and  so, 
nstcad  of  forcing  the  Christian,  tliey  force  the  Holj 
jbost ;  and,  against  that  wise  forewarning  of  Gama- 
liel, fight  against  God.    Thirdly,  those   kings  and 
migistrates  used  force  in  such  things  only  as  were  un- 
doubtedly known  and  forbidden  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
idolatry  and  direct  apostacy  from  that  national  and  strict 
eijoined  worship  of  God ;  whereof  the  corporal  punisb- 
•ent  was  by  himself  expressly  set  down  :  but  mag^s- 
mtes  under  the  gospel,  our  free,  elective,  and  rational 
vnihip,  are  most  commonly  busiest  to  force  those 
ikisgs  which  in  the  gospel  are  either  left  free,  nay, 
nmetimes  abolbbed  when  by  them  compelled,  or  else 
controverted  equally  by  writers  on  both  sides,  and 
mnetimes  with  odds  on  that  side  which  is  against 
tWffl.    By  which  means  they  either  punish  that  which 
tker  ought  to  favour  and  protect,  or  that  with  corporal 
ponishment,  and  of  their  own  inventing,  which  not 
tbejf  but  the  church,  had  received  command  to  chastise 
vitJi  a  spiritual  rod  only.    Yet  some  are  so  eager  in 
ibeir  zeal  of  forcing,  that  they  refuse  not  to  descend 
at  length  to  the  utmost  shift  of  that  parabolical  proof, 
Like  ziv.  16,  &c.  '*  Compel  them  to  come  in :"  there- 
fore magistrates  may  compel  in  religion.    As  if  a  para- 
Ue  were  to  be  strained  through  every  word  or  phrase, 
aid  not  expounded  by  the  general  scope  thereof;  which 
ii  no  other  here  than  the  earnest  expression  of  God's 
displeasure  on  those  recusant  Jews,  and  his  purpose  to 
fRfertbe  Gentiles  on  any  terms  before  them ;  expressed 
kere  by  the  word  compel.     But  how  compels  he  ? 
Doabdess  no  other  way  than  he  draws,  without  which 
DO  man  can  come  to  him,  John  vi.  44,  and  that  is  by 
tiie  inward  persuasive  motions  of  his  Spirit,  and  by  bis 
nini^lrrs ;  not  by  the  outward  compulsions  of  a  magis- 
tnle  nr  his  officers.     The  true  people  of  Christ,  as  is 
foretold,  Psalm  ex.  3,  "  are  a  willing  people  in  the  day 
ofbu  power;"  then  much  more  now  when  he  rules  all 
tilings  by  outward  weakness,  that  both  his  inward 
power  and  their  sincerity  may  the  more  appear.     "  God 
ioTMh  a  cheerful  giver  :"  tlion  certainly  is  not  pleased 
with  an  uncbeerful  worshipper  :  as  the  very  words  de- 
clare of  his  evangelical  invitations,  Isa.  Iv.  1,  '^  Ho, 
eTCTv  one  that  thirsteth,  come."    John  vii.  37, "  If  any 
■tn  thirsteth."     Rev.  iii.  18,  "  I  counsel  thee."     And 
xxii.  17,  **  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of 
life  freely."    And  in  that  grand  commission  of  preach- 
ing, to  invite  all  nations,  Mark  xvi.  16,  as  the  rewani 
of  them  who  come,  so  the  penalty  of  them  who  come 
>»<»t,  is  only  spiritual.     But  they  bring  now  some  rea- 
*"■  wiUi  their  force,  which  must  not  pass  unanswered, 
^  the  church  of  Thyatira  was  blamed.  Rev.  ii.  20, 
"W  offering  the  false  "  prophetess  to  teach  and  to  se- 
doee."    I  answer,  That  seducement  is  to  be  hindered 
V  Ct  and  proper  means  ordained  in  church-discipline, 
*?isttant  and  powerful  demonstration  to  the  contrary ; 
Vo|>posing  truth  to  errour,  no  unequal  match  ;  truth 
t'ie  itnnig,  to  erronr  the  weak,  though  slj-and  shiftinnf. 

font  is  no  honest  confutation,  but  uneffectiial,  and  for 
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the  most  part  unsuccessful,  ofttimes  fatal  to  them  who 
use  it :  sound  doctrine,  diligently  and  duly  taught,  is 
of  herself  both  sufficient,  and  of  herself  (if  some  secret 
judgment  of  God  hinder  not)  always  prevalent  against 
seducers.  This  the  Thyatirians  had  negflcctcd,  suffer- 
ing, against  church-discipline,  that  woman  to  teach 
and  seduce  among  them :  civil  force  they  had  not 
then  in  their  power,  being  the  christian  part  only  of 
that  city,  and  then  especially  under  one  of  those  ten 
l»Teat  persecutions,  whereof  this  the  second  was  raised 
by  Domitian  :  force  therefore  in  these  matters  could  not 
be  required  of  them  who  were  under  force  themselves. 
I  have  shewn,  that  the  civil  power  hath  neitlier  right, 
nor  can  do  ri^fht,  by  forcing  religious  things:  I  will 
now  shew  the  wrong  it  doth,  by  violating  the  funda- 
mental privilege  of  the  gospel,  the  new  birthright  of 
every  true  believer,  christian  liberty :  2  Cor.  iii.  17, 
"  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 
Gal.  ir.  26.  *'  Jerusalem  which  is  above  is  free ; 
which  is  the  mother  of  us  all."  And  ver.  31,  "  We  are 
not  children  of  the  bondwoman,  but  of  the  free."  It 
will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  say  no  more  of  christian 
liberty,  than  that  it  sets  us  free  not  only  from  the  bond- 
age of  those  ceremonies,  but  also  from  the  forcible  im- 
position of  those  circumstances,  place  and  time,  in  the 
worship  of  God :  which  though  by  him  commanded  In 
the  old  law,  yet  in  respect  of  that  verity  and  freedom 
which  is  evangelical,  St.  Paul  comprehends  both  kinds 
alike,  that  is  to  say,  both  ceremony  and  circumstance, 
under  one  and  the  same  contemptuous  name  of  '*  weak 
and  beggarly  rudiments,"  Gal.  iv.  3,  9,  10;  Col.  ii.  8, 
with  16;  conformable  to  what  our  Saviour  himself 
taught,  John  iv.  21,23,  "  Neither  in  this  mountain,  nor 
yet  at  Jerusalem.  In  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the 
Father  seekcth  such  to  worship  him  :"  that  is  to  say,  not 
only  sincere  of  heart,  for  such  he  sought  ever ;  but  also, 
as  the  words  here  chiefly  import,  not  compelled  to 
place,  and  by  the  same  reason,  not  to  any  set  time;  as 
his  apostle  by  the  same  spirit  hath  taught  us,  Rom.  xiv. 
5,  &c.  **  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another ; 
another,"'S:c.;Gal.iv.  10,"  Yeobservedaysand  months," 
<Scc. ;  Col.  ii.  16.  These  and  other  such  places  in  Scrip- 
ture the  best  and  learnedest  reformed  writers  have 
thought  evident  enoujrh  to  instruct  us  in  our  freedom, 
not  only  from  ceremonies,  but  from  those  circumstances 
also,  though  imposed  with  a  confident  persuasion  of 
morality  in  them,  which  they  hold  impossible  to  be  in 
place  or  time.  By  what  warrant  then  our  opinions 
and  practices  herein  are  of  late  turned  quite  against 
all  other  protestants,  and  that  which  is  to  them  ortho- 
doxal,  to  us  becomes  scandalous  and  punishable  by 
statute,  I  wish  were  once  again  considered  ;  if  we  mean 
not  to  proclaim  a  schism  in  this  point  from  the  best  and 
most  reformed  churches  abroad.  They  who  would  seem 
more  knowing,  confess  that  these  things  are  indiffer- 
ent, but  for  that  very  cause  by  the  magistrate  may  be 
commanded.  As  if  God  of  his  special  grace  in  the  gos- 
pel had  to  this  end  freed  us  from  his  own  command- 
ments in  these  things,  that  our  freedom  should  subject 
us  to  a  more  grievous  yoke,  the  commandments  of  men. 
As  well  may  the  magistrate  call  that  common  or  iin- 
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clean  which  God  bath  cleansed,  forbidden  to  St.  Peter, 
Arts  X.  15 ;  as  well  may  he  loosen  that  which  God  hath 
straitened,  or  straiten  that  which  God  hath  loosened, 
as  he  niav  enjoin  those  things  in  religion  which  God 
hath  left  fn;c,  and  lay  on  that  yoke  which  God  hath 
taken  off.  For  he  hath  not  only  given  us  this  gift  as 
a  special  privilege  and  excellence  of  the  free  gospel 
above  the  servile  law,  but  strict!  v  also  hath  commanded 
us  to  keep  it  and  enjoy  it.  Gal.  v.  13,  '*  You  are  called 
to  libertv.*'  1  Cor.  vii.  23,  *^  Be  not  made  the  servants 
of  men."  Gal.  v.  14,  "  Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free ;  and  be  not  en- 
tangled again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage."  Neither  is 
this  a  mere  command,  but  for  the  most  part  in  these 
forecited  places,  accompanied  with  the  very  weightiest 
and  inmost  reasons  of  christian  religion  :  Rom.  xiv.  9, 
10,  "  For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and 
revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and 
living.  But  why  dost  thou  judge  tliy  brother?"  &c. 
How  presumest  thou  to  be  his  lord,  to  be  w  hose  only 
liord,  at  least  in  these  things,  Christ  botli  died,  and 
rose,  and  lived  again  ?  "  We  shall  all  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ."  Why  then  d(»st  thou  not 
only  judge,  but  persecute  in  these  things  for  which  we 
are  to  be  accountable  to  the  tribunal  of  Christ  only, 
our  Lord  and  lawgiver?  1  Cor.  vii.  23,  "  Ye  are  bought 
with  a  price;  be  not  made  the  servants  of  men." 
Some  trivial  price  belike,  and  for  some  frivolous  pre- 
tences paid  in  their  opinion,  if  bought  and  by  him  re- 
deemed, who  is  God,  from  what  was  once  tlic  service 
of  God,  we  shall  be  enthralled  again,  and  forced  by 
men  to  what  now  is  but  the  sonice  of  men.  Gal.  iv. 
3i,  with  V.  I,  "  We  are  not  children  of  the  bond  woman, 
Ace.  stand  fast  therefore,"  kc.  Col.  ii.  8,  "  Beware  lost 
any  man  spoil  you.  Sec.  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
world,  and  not  after  Christ."  Solid  reasons  whereof 
are  continued  through  the  whole  chapter.  Vor.  10, 
**  Ye  are  complete  in  him,  w  hich  is  the  head  of  all 
principality  and  power."  not  completed  therefore  or 
made  the  more  religious  by  those  ordinances  of  civil 
power,  from  which  Christ  their  head  hath  di>chari;ed 
us;  *•  blotting  out  the  hand-writing  of  ordinances  that 
was  against  ns,  which  \va<  contrary  to  ns ;  and  took  it 
out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross,"  ver.  1 1.  Blotting 
out  onlinancos  written  hv  God  himstlf,  niiich  more 
those  so  hrddlv  written  over  aijain  hv  men  :  ordinances 
which  wtTo;iirainst  us,  that  i>,  against  our  frailty,  much 
more  those  which  arc  against  our  conscience.  *'  Let  no 
man  therefori^jndgeyouin  respect  of,''  ^c.  \rr.  16.  Gal. 
iv.  3,  ^f.  "  Kvcn  s(»  wc,  when  we  were  children,  w«tc 
in  bondage  under  the  rudinitrnts  of  tlir  worM  :  Hut 
when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his 
Son,  Nlc.  to  redeem  them  that  werr  under  the  law,  that 
we  might  ivoei^e  th«'  adoption  of  son*i,  Vc.  Where- 
fore thou  art  no  more  a  servant,  hut  a  son,  5^r.  But 
iw\\\  Sec.  how  iimi  ve  attain  to  tlie  weak  and  hejr  •".•rlv 
rudiments,  uhert  unto  ye  desire  again  to  he  in  bond- 
age.' Ve  «»hserve  days.''  Ve.  Hence  it  plainly  aj>- 
poarN,  that  if  we  be  not  free,  we  are  nut  Mins,  hot  slill 
>er\anis  nnad(»pted;  and  if  we  turn  again  to  tliosf  wt  ak  | 
and  hrLTgiirly  rudiment^,  we  are  i:oifree;  yea,  though  j 


willingly,  and  with  a  misguided  conscience,  wi 
to  be  in  bondage  to  them ;  hoir  much  more 
unwillingly  and  against  our  conscience !  Ill  v 
condition  changed  from  legal  to  evangelical,  an 
advantage  gotten  by  the  gospel,  if  for  the  s 
adoption  to  freedom  promised  us^  we  receive  as 
spirit  of  bondage  to  fear;  if  our  fear,  which  w: 
ser\'ile  towards  God  only,  must  be  now  servil 
ligion  towards  men :  strange  also  and  prepc 
fear,  if  when  and  wherein  it  hath  attained  bv 
demption  of  our  Saviour  to  be  filial  only  towart 
it  must  be  now  servile  towards  the  magi>trate 
by  subjecting  us  to  his  puni>hmcnt  in  these 
brings  back  into  religion  that  law  of  terrour  an> 
faction  belonging  now  only  to  civil  crimes 
thereby  in  effect  abolishes  the  gospel,  by  estabi 
again  the  law  to  a  fiir  worse  yoke  of  servitude  u 
than  ]>efore.  It  will  therefore  not  mishecoi 
meanest  Christian  to  put  in  mind  christian  magi; 
and  so  much  the  more  freely  by  how  much  thi 
they  desire  to  be  thought  christian,  (for  tht'y  i 
therebv,  as  they  oui^ht  to  be  in  these  thinirs.  th 
our  brethren  and  the  less  our  lonis,)  that  they  i 
not  rashly  with  christian  liberty,  the  birthri:r 
outward  testimony  of  our  ado])tion  ;  lest  whil 
little  think  it,  nay,  think  they  do  God  servii-i 
themselves,  like  the  sons  of  that  bondwoman,  be 
persecuting  them  who  are  freelwrn  of  the  Spir 
by  a  sacrilege  of  not  the  least  aggravation,  ben 
them  of  that  sacred  liberty,  which  our  Saviou 
his  own  blood  purchased  for  them. 

A  fourth  reastni.  whv  the  niamslrate  ought 
use  Jtiree  in  nli:;i(»n,  I  bring  from  the  conMwora 
all  those  ends,  whieli  he  can  likely  pretend  to ; 
ter|*»sing  <if  his  f»»ne  therein  :  and  tliose  hani 
he  (ktlier  than  fir<t  the  glory  of  God  ;  next,  rlili 
spiritual  good  of  them  whojn  he  forees,  or  the  loi 
punishment  of  their  seandal  to  others.  As  fur  tl 
moling  of  God's  t>:l(»:y,  none,  I  think,  will  sav  ti 
glory  oni^ht  to  he  ])ronioted  in  religious  tliiiig> 
warrantable  means,  much  le^s  hv  means  contr 
what  he  hath  commanded.  Tiiat  outward  fi 
such,  and  that  (iod's  glory  in  the  whole  adniiiiis 
of  the  gospel  aeeonling  to  his  own  will  auii  c 
ouLfht  to  he  fulfilled  bv  weaki:r-»,  at  lea.st  so  r 
not  by  force;  or  if  hv  force,  inward  and  sj>irit»i 
outward  and  cor)»oreaI.  is  alreativ  proted  at 
That  outward  force  cann-l  lend  to  the  p:nHi  • 
who  is  forced  in  religion,  is  uin|;iestionable. 
religion  whatever  we  do  undcrlhe  go»ipel.  weoi 
he  thereof pei"snaded  without  senipl'-;  and  are  ji 
hv  ihe  faith  we  ha\i\  not  hv  the  work  we  do: 
xiv.  .3,  **  !.et  c\«Tv  man  he  fully  persuaded  in  ii 
miiic!"  The  oiher  reason  which  follows  noei<s, 
ohvio-.)*^.  (ial.  ii.  U),  and  in  many  other  phoes 
Paul,  as  (lie  (groundwork  and  foe.ndation  ofth*' 
govp.'l.  ihal  v.e  Jiie  "justiiied  hy  the  faith  of 
and  not  i)v  ihe  work*i  of  the  law."  If  not  hv  in 
•  •f*  (mkP.s  law.  how  tin  !i  hv  iho  iniunotions  ol 
l.«r^  .'  Surely  fonr  eannct  W(»rk  per^u:ision.  w 
l.'^ith  ;    fMiii;et    iiicp^for  •  jiisiif'v    w  t    pa-.-ifv   »ii 
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cience;  and  dial  which  justifies  not  in  the  gospel, 
ond^mns;   is  not  only  not  good,  but  sinful  to  do: 
itoBi.  xiT.  23,  '*  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin."    It 
soBcems  the  magistrate  then  to  take  heed  how  he  forces 
B  reli^on  conscientious  men :  lest  by  compelling  ihem 
to  do  that  whereof  they  cannot  be  persuaded,  that 
#^erein  they  cannot  find  themselves  justified,  but  by 
dbeir  own  consciences  condemned,  instead  of  aiming  at 
ikeir  spiritual  good,  he  force  them  to  do  evil;   and 
while  be  thinks  himself  Asa,  Josiah,  Nehemiah«  he  be 
fcmd  Jeroboam,  who  caused  Israel  to  sin ;  and  thereby 
faw  upon  his  own  head  all  those  sins  and  shipwrecks 
ifiBplicit  faith  and  conformity,  which  he  hath  forced, 
•id  all  the  wounds  given  to  those  little  ones,  whom  to 
•ftid  he  will  find  worse  one  day  than  that  violent 
InvDing  mentioned  Matt,  xviii.  6.     I^astly,  as  a  pre- 
ket  to  force,  it  is  the  usual  pretence.  That  although 
koder  consciences  shall   be   tolerated,  yet  scandals 
Aereby  given  shall  not  be  unpunished,  prophane  and 
fiBeotioas  men  shall  not  be  encouraged  to  nepflect  the 
;)Bfenuance  of  religions  and  holy  duties  by  colour  of 
'^mj  law   giving  liberty  to   tender  consciences.     By 
?*ycb  contrivance  the  way  lies  ready  open  to  them 
"knfter,  who  mav  be  so  luimled.  to  take  away  bv  little 
nd  little  that  liberty  which  Christ  and  his  pispel,  not 
flty  magistrate,  hath  right  to  give :  thoiit^li  this  kind 
if  bis  giving  be  but  to  give  with  one  hand,  and  take 
Nvay  with  the  other,  whirh  is  a  deluding,  not  a  giv- 
^,    As  for  scandals,  if  any  man  be  ofleiided  at  the 
l^nscientious  liberty  of  another,  it  i.s  a  taken  scaitdal, 
ot  a  given.     To  heal  one  conscience;,  we  must  not 
'Oand  another :  and  men  must  he  exhorted  to  beware 
r«candals  in  christian  liberty,  not  forced  hv  the  ma- 
istrate ;  lest  while  he  goes  about  to  take  away  the 
!!Kiidal.  which  is  uncertain  whether  given  or  taken, he 
tke  away  our  liberty,  which  is  the  certain  and  the  sa- 
■"ed  gift  of  God,  neither  to  he  touched  by  him,  nor  to 
B  parted  with  by  us.     None  more  cautious  of  giving 
liBBdal  than  St.  Paul.     Yet  while  he  made  himself 
nt  to  all,"  that  he  "  miijht  gain  the  more,"  he 
himself  so  of  his  own  accord,  was  not  made  so  by 
Btward  force,  testifying  at  the  same  time  that  he  "  was 
^  from  all  men,"  1  Cor.  ix.  19 ;  and  thereafter  ex- 
^■ti  as  also.  Gal.  v.  13,  "Ve  were  called  to  liberty, 
t«i  but  by  love  serve  one  another : "  then  not  by  force. 
%  for  that   fear,  lest  prophane  and   licentious  men 
^•old  be  encouraged  to  omit  the  performance  of  re- 
Jkions  and  holy  duties,  how  can  that  care  1)elong  to 
^  civil  magistrate,  especially  to  his  force  P     For  if 
■^pbane  and  licentious  persons  must  not  neglect  the 
^dbrraance  of  religious  and  holy  duties,  it  implies, 
kiftsBcb  duties  they  can  perform,  which  no  protestant 
^fil  affirm.     They  who  mean  the  outward  ])erforin- 
>,  may  i^o  explain  it ;  and  it  will  then  ap]>ear  yet 
plainly,  that  such  performance  of  religious  and 
iUy  duties, especially  by  prophane  and  licentious  per- 
iHt  is  a  dishonouring  rather  than  a  worship]. ing  of 
IM;  and  not  only  by  him  not  required,  but  detested  : 
Rwr.  zxL  27,  '■*'  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  ahomi- 
MiDii ;  how  much  more  when  he  hringeth  it  with  a 
ricked  mind  ?"     To  comnel  therefore  the  prophane  to 


things  holy  in  his  prophaneness,  is  all  one  under  the 
gospel,  as  to  have  compelled  the  unclean  to  sacrifice  in 
bis  uncleanness  under  the  law.     And  I  add  withal, 
that  to  compel  the  licentious  in  his  licentiousness,  and 
the  conscientious  against  his  conscience,  comes  all  to 
one  :  tends  not  to  the  honour  of  God,  hut  to  the  mul- 
tiplying and  the  aggravating  of  sin  to  them  b(»th.   We 
read  not  that  Christ  ever  cxen  is«Ml  fuijo  I)nt  once  ; 
and  that  was  to  dri*.  e  proj^hane  ones  out  oi'  his  tem- 
ple, not  to  fon'c  them  in  :  and  if  their  being  there  was 
an  offence,  we  find  by  many  other  scriptures  that  their 
praying  there  was  an  abomination  :   and  yet  to  the 
Jewish  law,  tliat  nation,  as  a  servant,  was  obliged ;  but 
to  the  gospel  each  person  is  left  voluntary,  called  only, 
as  a  son,  by  the  preaching  of  the  word ;  not  to  be  driven 
in  by  edicts  and  force  of  arms.     For  if  by  the  apostle, 
Rom.  xii.   I,  we  arc  **  beseeched  as  brethren  hy  the 
mercies  of  God  to  present  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  our  reasonable  ser- 
vice "  or  worship,  then  is  no  man  to  be  forced  by  the 
compulsive  laws  of  men  to  present  his  body  a  dead 
sacrifice ;  and  so  under  the  gospel  most  unholy  and 
unacceptable,  because  it  is  his  unreasonable  service, 
that  is  to  say,  not  only  unwilling  but  unconscionable. 
But  if  prophiine  and  licentious  persons  may  not  omit 
the  perfonnance  of  holy  duties,  why  may  they  not  par- 
take of  holy  tilings  ?    Why  are  they  prohibited  the 
liord's  sup])er,  since  both  the  one  and  the  other  action 
may  be  outward;  and  outward  performance  of  duty 
may  attain  at  least  an  outward  participation  of  I>ene- 
fitP    The   church  dcnj'ing  them  that  communion  of 
grace  and  thanksgiving,  as  it  justly  doth,  why  doth 
the  magistrate  compel  them  to  the  union  of  performing 
that  \«hicli  they  neither  trulv  can,  heiui;  tlu'inselvos 
unholy,  and  to  <lo  seemingly  is  both   hateful  to  God, 
and  ])erha])s  no  less  dangerous  to  ])erforni  holy  duties 
irreligiously,  than  to  receive  holy  s\'rus  or  sacraments 
unworthily  ?    All   prophane  and    licentious  men,  so 
known,  can  be  considered  but  either  so  without  the 
church  as  never  yet  within  it,  or  departed  thence  of 
thpir  own  accord,  or  excommunicate  :    it    never  yet 
witiiin  the   church,  whom   the   apostle,  and    .so  con- 
sequently the  church,  have  nought  to  do  to  judge,  as 
he  j)rofesses,  1  Cor.  v.  1'2,  then  by  what  authority  doth 
the  magistrate  judge ;  or,  which  is  worse,  compel  in 
relation  to  the  church  ?    If  do]>arted  of  his  own  accord, 
like  that  lost  sheep,  Luke  xv.  4,  .^c.  the  true  chuiTh 
cither  with  her  own  or  any  borrowed  force  worries  him 
not  in  again,  hut  rather  in  all  charitable  manner  sends 
after  him ;  and  if  she  find  him,  lays  him  gently  on  her 
shoulders;  hears  him,  yea  bears  his  bunlens,  his  errours, 
his  infirmities  any  way  tolerable,"  so  fulfilling  the  law 
of  Christ,"  (ial.  vi.  2.     If  excommunicate,  whom  the 
church  hath  bid  go  out,  in  whose  name  doth  the  magis- 
trate compel  to  tro  in  ?    The  church  indeed  hinders 
none  from  hearing  in  her  public  congregation,  for  the 
doors  are  open  to  all :  nor  e.vcommunicates  to  destruc- 
tion ;  but,  as  much  as  in  her  lies,  to  a  final  saving.    Her 
meaning  therefore  must  needs  be,  that  as  her  driving 
out  brings  on  no  outward  penalty,  so  no  outward  force 
or  prnalty  of  an  improper  and  only  a  destructive  jiower 
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should  drive  in  again  her  infectious  sheep ;  therefore 
sent  out  because  infectious,  and  not  driren  in  but  with 
the  dantfcr  not  onlv  of  the  whole  and  sound,  but  also 
of  his  own  utter  perishing'.  Since  force  neither  in- 
structs in  reli^^'ion,  nor  begets  repentance  or  amendment 
of  life,  but  on  the  contrary,  hardness  of  heart,  formality, 
hypocrisy,  and,  as  I  said  before,  every  way  increase  of 
sin ;  more  and  more  alienates  the  mind  from  a  violent 
relii^ion,  expelling  out  and  comi)elling  in,  and  reduces 
it  to  a  condition  like  that  which  the  Britons  complain 
of  in  our  storv,  driven  to  and  fro  between  the  Picts  and 
the  sea.  If  after  exconimunion  he  be  found  intractable, 
incurable,  and  will  not  hear  the  church,  he  becomes  as 
one  never  yet  within  her  pale,  '^  a  heathen  or  a  pub- 
lican," Matt,  xviii.  17,  not  further  to  be  judged,  no  not 
by  the  magistrate,  unless  for  civil  causes;  but  left  to 
the  final  sentence  of  that  Judge,  whose  coming  shall 
be  in  flames  of  (ire ;  that  Maranatha,  I  Cor.  xvi.  22, 
than  which  to  him  so  left  nothing  can  be  more  dread- 
ful, and  ofttimes  to  him  particularly  nothing  more 
speedy,  that  is  to  say.  The  Lord  cometh  :  in  the  mean 
while  delivered  up  to  Satan,  I  Cor.  ▼.  5,  I  Tim.  i.  20, 
that  is,  from  the  fold  of  Christ  and  kingdom  of  grace 
to  the  world  again,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  Satan ; 
and  as  he  was  received  **  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God,*'  Acts  xxvi.  18,  so 
now  delivered  up  again  from  light  to  darkness,  and 
from  God  to  the  power  of  Satan  ;  yet  so  as  is  in  both 
places  manifested,  to  the  intent  of  saving  him,  brought 
sooner  to  contrition  by  spiritual  than  by  any  corporal 
severity.  But  grant  it  belonging  any  way  to  the 
magistrate,  that  prophane  and  licentious  persons  omit 
not  the  performance  of  holy  duties,  which  inthrni  wore 
odious  to  God  even  under  the  law,  much  more  now 
under  the  gospel ;  yet  ought  his  care  both  as  a  magis- 
trate and  a  Clirisliaii,  to  he  much  more  that  conscience 
be  not  inwardly  violated,  than  that  licrnco  in  thi'se 
things  be  niudc  outwardly  confonnalile :  since  liis  part 
isundoubtedly  as  a  Christian,  which  puts  him  u])onthis 
offit'c  much  more  than  as  a  magistrate,  in  all  respects 
to  have  more  care  of  the  conscit-ntious  than  of  the  pro- 
phane; and  not  for  thi-ir  sakes  lo  take  away  (while 
they  pretend  to  givtO  nr  to  diminish  the  rightful  liberty 
of  n»ligious  c<»usciences. 

On  these  four  scriptural  reasons,  as  on  :i  (iini  squan-, 
this  truth,  the  right  of  christian  and  eviiTigclir  liberty, 
will  stand  imniovable  against  all  those  pretended  con- 
sequences of  licence  and  confusion,  which  for  the  most 
part  men  most  licentious  and  confused  Uicniselves,  or 
such  as  whose  severity  would  he  wi«>cr  th:in  divine 
wisdom,  are  ever  aptest  to  object  against  the  ways  of 
God  :  as  if  God  without  thcni.  when  he  gave  us  this 
liberty,  knew  not  of  the  worst  which  these  men  in  their 
arrogance  ])rctend  will  follow  :  yet  knowing  all  their 
worst,  he  gave  us  this  liberty  as  by  him  judged  be>t. 
As  to  those  magistrates  wh(»  think  it  their  work  to  set- 
tle religion,  and  those  ministers  or  others,  who  so  oft 
call  upon  them  to  do  so,  I  trust,  that  having  \\v\\  con- 
sidered what  hath  been  here  argued,  neither  thrv  will 
continur  in  that  intention,  nor  th(*se  in  that  expectation 
from  them;  \«hen  thev  shall  find  that  the  settlement 


of  rdigion  belongs  only  to  each  particular  church  b 
persuasive  and  spiritual  means  witliin  itself,  and  th^ 
the  defence  only  of  the  church  belongfs  to  the  magi: 
trate.     Had  be  once  learnt  not  further  to  concern  hita 
self  with  cbnrch-afTairs,  half  his  labour  might  be  spared 
and  the  commonwealth  better  tended.     To  which  eo(/. 
that  which  I  premised  in  the  beginning,  and  in  due 
place  treated  of  more  at  largfe,  I  desire  now  concludini^, 
that  they  would  consider  seriously  what  religion  ii: 
and  they  will  find  it  to  be,  in  sum,  both  our  belief  and 
our  practice  depending  upon  God  only.    That  there 
can  be  no  place  then  left  for  the  magistrate  or  his  furre 
in  the  settlement  of  religion,  by  appointing  either  »hat 
we  shall  believe  in  divine  things,  or  practise  in  re- 
ligious, (neither  of  which  things  are  in  the  power  of 
man  either  to  perform  himself,  or  to  enable  otben,)  I 
persuade  me  in  the  christian  ingenuity  of  all  reIifri«>U3 
men,  the  more  they  examine  seriously,  the  more  tber 
will  find  clearly  to  be  true  :  and  find  how  false  and  d^ 
viseable  that  common  saying  is,  w  hich  is  so  much  re- 
lied upon,  that  the  christian  magistrate  is  **Cu$toi 
utriusque  TabuliP,"  Keeper  of  both  Tables,  unlrf^  ii 
meant  by  keeper  the  defender  only  :  neither  can  that 
maxim  be  maintained  by  any  proof  or  argument,  which 
bath  not  in  this  discourse  first  or  last  been  rrfotc^ 
For  the  two  tables,  or  ten  commandments,  teach  ov 
duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour  from  the  love  of  Iwllii 
give  magistrates  no  authority  to  force  either :  ibevieck 
that  from  the  judicial  law,  though  on  false  groumbi 
especially  in  the  first  table,  as  I  have  shewn;  and 
both  in  first  and  second  execute  that  authority  fortke 
most  part,  not  according  to  God's  judicial  ltws,lnii 
their  own.      As  for  civil  crimes,  and  of  the  outward 
man,  which  all  arc  not,  no,  not  of  those  as^ainilthe 
second  table,  as  that  of  coveting;  in  them  what  piiwer 
they  have,  ihcv  had  from  the  beg-inning,  lonij  licfore 
Moses  or  the  two  tables  were  in  being.     And  wbelhcT 
they  be  not  now  as  little  in  being  to  be  kept  by  anj 
Ciiristian  as  they  are  two  legal  tablrs,  remains  yet  as 
undecided,  as  it  is  sure  they  never  were  vet  delivered 
to  the  keeping  of  any  christian  magistrate.      But  ol 
these  things  jierhaps  more  some  other  time;  whatntav 
ser\e   the  present  hath   been  above  discoursed  suffi- 
ciently out  of  the  Scriptures :  and  to  those  priMlacftl, 
might  be  added  testimonies,  rxaniples,  experiences,  of 
all  succcediui''  acres  to  these  times,  asserting  this  il«ic- 
trine:  hut  lia\ing  herein  the  Scripture  so  copious  and 
so  plain,  we  have  all  that  can  be  properly  callcil  true 
strength  and  nerve ;  the  rest  would  be  but  ptmip  and 
encumbrance.     Pomp  and  ostentation  of  readini^  is  ad- 
mired aniongf  the  vulgar:  but  doubtless  in  matters  of 
religion  he  i>  leanicdest  who  is  plainest.     The  breuiv 
T  Use,  not  exceeding  a  small  manual,  will  not  there- 
fore, I  suppose,  be  thought  the  less  c(»nsiderable,  un- 
less with  them  perhaps  who  think  that  great  b«c»L^ 
onlv  can  determine  jjreat  matters.       I  rather  choose 
the  common  rule,  not  to  make  much  ado,  w here  less  nav 
serve.     Which  in  controversies,  and  those  especially  o' 
religion,  would  make  them  less  tedious,  and  by  coDMr- 
quence  read  oftcner  by  many   more,  and   with  noK 
benefit. 
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THE  PARLIAMENT  OP  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND,  WITH  THE  DOMINIONS  THEREOF. 


roar  protection,  Supreme  Senate !  this  liberty 
,  which  I  hare  nsed  these  eighteen  years  on 
Ds  to  assert  the  best  rights  and  freedoms  both 
and  state,  and  so  far  approved,  as  to  have 
ed  with  the  representment  and  defence  of 
IS  to  all  Christendom  against  an  adversary 
I  repute ;  to  whom  should  I  address  what  I 
(h  on  the  same  argument,  but  to  you,  whose 
ous  councils  first  opened  and  unbound  the 

double  bondage  under  prelatical  and  regal 
ibove  our  own  hopes  heartening  us  to  look 
like  men  and  Christians  from  the  slavish  de- 
lerein  from  father  to  son  we  were  bred  up 
: ;  and  thereby  deserving  of  these  nations,  if 
.  barbarously  ingrateful,  to  be  acknowledged, 

God,  the  authors  and  best  patrons  of  reli- 
civil  liberty,  that  ever  these  islands  brought 
^  care  and  tuition  of  whose  peace  and  safety, 
»rt  but  scandalous  night  of  interruption,  is 
,  by  a  new  dawning  of  God's  miraculous 

among  us,  revolved  upon  your  shoulders, 
bom  more  appertain  these  considerations, 
opound,  than  to  yourselves,  and  the  debate 
,  though  I  trust  of  no  difficulty,  yet  at  pre- 
at  expectation,  not  whether  ye  will  gratify, 
more  than  so,  but  whether  ye  will  hearken 

petition  of  many  thousands  best  affected 
ijfion  and  to  this  your  return,  or  whether  ye 
jr,  which  you  never  can,  the  covetous  pre- 
demands  of  insatiable  hirelings,  whose  dis- 
e  well  know  both  to  yourselves  and  your 
?  That  I,  though  among  many  others  in 
m  concernment,  interpose  to  your  delibera- 
my  thoughts  also  are ;  your  own  judgment 
xess  thereof  hath  g^ven  me  the  confidence : 
lesCs  bat  this,  that  if  I  have  prosperously, 
raring  me,  defended  the  public  cause  of  this 
alth  lo  foreigners,  ye  would  not  think  the 


reason  and  ability,  whereon  ye  trusted  once  (and  repent 
not)  your  whole  reputation  to  the  world,  either  grown 
less  by  more  maturity  and  longer  study,  or  less  avail- 
able in  English  than  in  another  tongue :  but  that  if  it 
sufficed  some  years  past  to  convince  and  satisfy  the 
unengaged  of  other  nations  in  the  justice  of  your  do- 
ings, though  then  held  paradoxal,  it  may  as  well  suffice 
now  against  weaker  opposition  in  matters,  except  here 
in  England  with  a  spirituality  of  men  devoted  to  their 
temporal  gain,  of  no  controversy  else  among  protest- 
ants.     Neither  do  I  doubt,  seeing  daily  the  acceptance 
which  they  find  who  in  their  petitions  venture  to  bring 
advice  also,  and  new  models  of  a  commonwealth,  but 
that  you  will  interpret  it  much  more  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  to  offer  what  his  conscience  persuades  him 
may  be  of  moment  to  the  freedom  and  better  constitut- 
ing of  the  church :  since  it  is  a  deed  of  highest  charity 
to  help  undeceive  the  people,  and  a  work  worthiest 
your  authority,  in  all  things  else  authors,  assertors,  and 
now  recoverers  of  our  liberty,  to  deliver  us,  the  only 
people  of  all  protestants  left  still  undelivered,  from  the 
oppressions  of  a  simonious  decimating  clergy,  who 
shame  not,  against  the  judgment  and  practice  of  all  other 
churches  reformed,  to  maintain,  though  very  weakly, 
their  popish  and  oft  refuted  positions ;  not  in  a  point 
of  conscience  wherein  they  might  be  blameless,  but  in 
a  point  of  covetousness  and  unjust  claim  to  other  men's 
goods ;  a  contention  foul  and  odious  in  any  man,  but 
most  of  all  in  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  whom  conten- 
tion, though  for  their  own  right,  scarce  is  allowable. 
Till  which  grievances  be  removed,  and  religion  set 
free  from  the  monopoly  of  hirelings,  I  dare  affirm,  that 
no  model  whatsoever  of  a  commonwealth  will  prove 
successful  or  undisturbed  ;  and  so  persuaded,  implore 
divine  assistance  on  your  pious  counsels  and  proceed- 
ings to  unanimity  in  this  and  all  other  truth. 

John  Milton. 
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The  former  treatise,  which  leads  in  this,  began  with 
two  things  ever  found  working  much  mischief  to  the 
one  side  restraining,  and  hire  on  the  other  side  corrupt- 
ing, the  teachers  thereof.  The  latter  of  these  is  by 
much  the  more  dangerous:  for  under  force,  though  no 
thank  to  the  forcers,  true  religion  ofttimes  best  thrives 
and  flourishes;  but  the  corruption  of  teachers,  moftt 
commonlj  the  efiect  of  hire,  is  the  verj  bane  of  truth 
in  them  who  are  so  corrupted.  Of  force  not  to  be  used 
in  matters  of  religion,  I  have  already  spoken ;  and  so 
stated  matters  of  conscience  and  religion  in  faith  and 
divine  worship,  and  so  severed  them  from  blasphemy 
and  heresy,  the  one  being  such  properly  as  is  despiteful, 
the  other  such  as  stands  not  to  the  rule  of  Scripture,  and 
so  both  of  them  not  matters  of  reli^j^ioii,  but  rather 
against  it,  that  to  them  who  will  yet  use  force,  this  only 
choice  can  be  left,  whether  they  will  force  them  to  be- 
lieve, to  whom  it  is  not  given  from  above,  being  not 
forced  thereto  by  any  principle  of  the  gospel,  which  is 
now  the  only  dispensation  of  God  to  all  men ;  or 
whether  being  protestants,  they  will  punish  in  those 
things  wherein  the  protestant  religion  denies  them  to 
be  judges,  either  in  themselves  infallible,  or  to  the  con- 
sciences of  other  men ;  or  whether,  lastly,  they  think 
fit  to  punish  errour,  supposing  they  can  be  infallible 
that  it  is  so,  being  not  wilful,  but  conscientious,  and, 
according  to  the  best  light  of  him  who  errs,  grounded 
on  Scripture :  which  kind  of  errour  all  men  religious, 
or  but  only  reasonable,  have  thought  worthier  of  pardon, 
and  the  growth  thereof  to  be  prevented  by  spiritual 
means  and  church-discipline,  not  by  civil  laws  and  out- 
ward force,  since  it  is  God  only  who  gives  as  well  to 
believe  aright,  as  to  believe  at  all ;  and  by  those  means, 
which  he  ordained  suflSciently  in  his  church  to  the  full 
execution  of  his  divine  purpose  in  the  gospel.  It  re- 
mains now  to  speak  of  hire,  the  other  evil  so  mischievous 
in  reliiriou :  whereof  I  promised  then  to  speak  further, 
when  I  should  find  God  disposing  me,  and  opportunity 
inviting.  Opportunity  I  find  now  inviting ;  and  ap- 
prehend therein  the  concurrence  of  God  disposing; 
since  the  maintenance  of  church-ministers,  a  thins:  not 
properly  belonging  to  the  magistrate,  and  yet  with  such 
importunity  called   for,  and  expected  from  him,  is  at 


present  under  public  debate.  Wherein  lest  any  thiiij; 
may  happen  to  be  determined  and  established  prejv- 
dicial  to  the  right  and  freedom  of  the  church,  or  ndni- 
tageous  to  such  as  may  be  found  hirelings  tberdn,  it 
will  be  now  most  seasonable,  and  in  these  natlai, 
wherein  every  Christian  hath  his  free  sufiTrage,  no  way 
misbecoming  christian  meekness  to  offer  freely,  willmt 
disparagement  to  the  wisest,  such  adrice  as  God  ibill 
incline  him  and  enable  him  to  propound  :  since  herein 
fore  in  commonwealths  of  most  fame  for  govenuBCili 
civil  laws  were  not  established  till  they  bad  bcca  fint 
for  certain  days  published  to  the  view  of  all  men,  tkt 
whoso  pleased  might  speak  freely  his  opinion  tbercfl^ 
and  give  in  his  exceptions,  ere  the  law  could  pas  t»  a 
full  establishment.  And  where  ought  this  eqoicj  to 
have  more  place,  than  in  the  liberty  which  is  iiisepu^ 
able  from  christian  religion  ?  This,  I  am  not  ignorant, 
will  be  a  work  unpleasing  to  some :  but  what  truth  is 
not  hateful  to  some  or  otlier,  as  this,  in  likelihood,  will 
be  to  none  hut  hirelings.  And  if  there  be  among  thai 
who  hold  it  their  duty  to  speak  impartial  truth,  as  tbe 
work  of  their  ministry,  though  not  performed  witboit 
money,  let  them  not  envy  others  who  think  the  same 
no  less  their  duty  by  the  general  oflice  of  Christianitj, 
to  speak  truth,  as  in  all  reason  may  be  thought,  more 
impartially  and  unsuspectedly  without  money. 

Hire  of  itself  is  neitlier  a  thing  unlawful,  nor  a 
word  of  any  evil  note,  signifying  no  more  than  a 
due  recompence  or  reward ;  as  when  our  Saviour 
saith,  "the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  That 
which  makes  it  so  dangerous  in  the  church,  and  pro- 
perly makes  the  hireling,  a  word  always  of  evil  signi- 
fication, is  either  the  e>''ccss  thereof,  or  the  undue  man- 
ner of  giving  and  taking  it.  What  harm  the  exc&s 
thereof  brought  to  the  church,  perhaps  was  not  found 
by  experience  till  the  days  of  Constantine ;  who  out  of 
his  zeal  tliiMkinq"  he  could  be  ncv.T  too  liberally  a 
nursing  father  of  the  church,  might  be  not  unfitly  said 
to  have  either  overlaid  it  or  choked  it  in  the  nursing. 
Which  was  foretold,  as  is  recorded  in  ecclesiastical 
traditions,  by  a  voice  heard  from  heaven,  on  the  verr 
day  that  those  great  donations  and  church-revenws 
were  given,  crying  aloud,  "This  day  is  poison  poured 
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rhurcb.*'  Which  the  event  soon  after  verified, 
rs  by  another  no  less  ancient  observation, 
li^ion  broug^ht  forth  wealth,  and  the  daughter 
the  mother."  But  long  ere  wealth  came  into 
h,  so  soon  as  any  gain  appeared  in  religion, 
were  apparent ;  drawn  in  long  before  by  the 
It  thereof.  Judas  therefore,  the  first  hire- 
want  of  present  hire  answerable  to  his  covet- 

the  small  number  or  the  meanness  of  such 
were  the  religious,  sold  the  relij^ion  itself 
founder  thereof,  his  master.  Simon  Magus 
in  hope  only  that  preaching  and  the  gifts  of 

Ghost  would  prove  gainful,  offered  before- 
im  of  money  to  obtain  them.  Not  long  after, 
)stle  foretold,  hirelings  like  wolves  came  in  by 
cts  XX.  29,  **  For  I  know  ^is,  that  after  my 
'  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you, 
ig  the  flock."  Tit.  i.  11,  "  Teaching  things 
ey  ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake."  2  Pet. 
Lnd  through  covetousness  shall  they  with 
'ords  make  merchandise  of  you."  Yet  they 
>t  false  doctrine  only,  but  seeming  piety: 
•  i.  5,  **  Supposing  that  gain  is  godliness." 
auie  they  in  of  themselves  only,  but  invited 
by  a  corrupt  audience:  2  Tim.  iv.  3,  "  For 
Mrill  come,  when  they  will  not  endure  sound 
but  after  their  own  lusts  they  will  heap  to 
^  teachers,  having  itching  rars : "  and  they 
ler  side,  as  fast  heaping  to  theftiselves  disci- 
$  XX.  30,  doubtless  had  as  itching  palms  : 
15,  *  Following  the  way  of  Balaam,  the  son  of 
10  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness."  Jude 
y  ran  greedily  after  the  errour  of  Balaam  for 
Thus  we  see,  that  not  onlv  the  excess  of  hire 
iest  times,  but  also  the  undue  and  vicious 
giving  it,  though  but  small  or  mean,  as  in 
:ivc  times,  gave  to  hirelings  occasion,  though 
ded,  yet  sufficient  to  creep  at  first  into  the 
V'hich  argues  also  the  difficulty,  or  rather  tlie 
lity,  to  remove  them  quite,  unless  every  minis- 
as  St.  Paul,  contented  to  preach  gratis;  but 

are  to  be  found.  As  therefore  we  cannot 
:e  away  all  hire  in  the  church,  because  we 
berwisc  quite  remove  all  hirelings,  so  are  wc 
le  impossibility  of  removing  them  all,  to  use 
no  endeavour  that  fewest  may  come  in ;  but 
regard  the  evil,  do  what  we  can,  will  always 
>cnt  and  unavoidable,  to  use  our  utmost  dili- 
w  it  may  be  least  dangerous :  which  will  be 
ffected,  if  we  consider,  first,  what  recompence 
ordained  should  be  given  to  ministers  of  the 
for  that  a  recompence  ought  to  be  given  them, 
by  them  justly  be  received,  our  Saviour  hiin- 
thc  very  light  of  reason  and  of  equity  hath 
Loke  X.  7,  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
ext,  by  whom ;  and  lastly,  in  what  manner, 
ecompence  ought  to  be  given  to  church-minis- 
hath  answerably  ordained  according  to  that 
,  which  he  hath  manifestly  put  between  those 
Teat  dispensations,  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
r  law  he  gave  them  tithes ;  under  the  gospel, 


having  left  all  things  in  his  church  to  charity  and 
christian  freedom,  he  hath  given  them  only  what  is 
justly  given  them.  That,  as  well  under  the  gospel,  as 
under  the  law,  say  our  English  divines,  and  they  only 
of  all  protcstants,  is  tithes ;  and  they  say  true,  if  any 
man  be  so  minded  to  give  them  of  his  own  the  tenth 
or  twentieth  ;  but  that  the  law  therefore  of  tithes  is  in 
force  under  the  go.«pel,  all  other  protestant  divines, 
though  equally  concerned,  yet  constantly  deny.  For 
although  hire  to  the  labourer  be  of  moral  and  perpe- 
tual right,  yet  that  special  kind  of  hire,  the  tenth,  can 
be  of  no  right  or  necessity,  but  to  that  special  labour 
for  which  God  ordained  it  That  special  labour  was 
the  levitical  and  ceremonial  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
Numb,  xviii.  21, 31,  which  is  now  abolished :  the  right 
therefore  of  that  special'  hire  must  needs  be  withal 
abolished,  as  being  also  ceremonial.  That  tithes  were 
ceremonial,  is  plain,  not  being  given  to  the  Levites  till 
they  had  been  first  offered  a  heave-offering  to  the  Lord, 
ver.  24,  28.  He  then  who  by  that  law  brings  tithes 
into  the  gospel,  of  necessity  brings  in  withal  a  sacrifice, 
and  an  altar;  without  which  tithes  by  that  law  were 
unsanctified  and  polluted,  ver.  32,  and  therefore  never 
thought  on  in  the  first  christian  times,  till  ceremonies, 
altars,  and  oblations,  by  an  ancienter  corruption,  were 
brought  back  long  before.  And  yet  the  Jews,  ever 
since  their  temple  was  destroyed,  though  they  have 
rabbies  and  teachers  of  their  law,  yet  pay  no  tithes,  as 
having  no  Levites  to  whom,  no  temple  where,  to  pay 
them,  no  altar  whereon  to  hallow  them :  which  argues 
that  the  Jews  themselves  never  thought  tithes  moral, 
but  ceremonial  only.  That  Christians  therefore  should 
take  them  up,  when  Jews  have  laid  them  down,  must 
needs  be  very  absurd  and  preposterous.  Next,  it  is 
as  clear  in  the  same  chapter,  that  the  priests  and  Levites 
had  not  tithes  for  their  labour  only  in  the  tabernacle, 
but  in  regard  they  were  to  have  no  other  part  nor  in- 
heritance in  the  land,  ver.  20,  24,  and  by  that  means 
for  a  tenth,  lost  a  twelfth.  But  our  l/cvites  undergo- 
ing no  such  law  of  deprivement,  can  have  no  right 
to  any  such  compensation :  nay,  if  by  this  law  they 
will  have  tithes,  can  have  no  inheritance  of  land,  but 
forfeit  what  they  have.  Besides  this,  tithes  were  of  two 
sorts,  those  of  every  year,  and  those  of  every  third  year : 
of  the  former,  every  one  that  brought  his  tithes,  was  to 
cat  his  share :  Dent.  xiv.  23,  ^*  Thou  shah  eat  before 
the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose 
to  place  his  name  there,  the  tithe  of  tl)y  corn,  of  thy 
wine,  and  of  thine  oil,"  Sec.  Nay,  though  he  could 
not  bring  his  tithe  in  kind,  by  reason  of  his  distant 
dwelling  from  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  but  was  there- 
by forced  to  turn  it  into  money,  he  was  to  bestow  that 
money  on  whatsoever  pleased  him, oxen,  sheep,  wine,  or 
strong  drink  ;  and  to  eat  and  drink  thereof  there  before 
the  1/ord,  both  he  and  his  houshold,  ver.  24,25,26.  As 
for  tithes  of  every  third  year,  they  were  not  given  onlv 
to  the  liCvite,  but  to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  ver.  28,  29,  and  chap.  xxvi.  12,  13.  So 
tliat  ours,  if  they  will  have  tithes,  must  admit  of  these 
sharers  with  them.  Nay,  these  tithes  were  not  paid 
in  at  all  to  the  Lcvite,  but  the  Levite  himself  was  to 
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come  with  those  his  t'ellow-guests,  aud  eat  his  share 
of  them  only  at  his  house  who  provided  them ;  and 
this  not  in  R'cvard  of  his  ministerial  office,  but  because 
he  had  no  part  or  inheritance  in  the  laud.  Lastly, 
the  priests  and  Levites,  a  tribe,  were  of  a  far  different 
constitution  from  this  of  our  ministers  under  the 
gospel :  in  them  were  oniers  and  degrees  both  by 
family,  dignity,  and  office,  mainly  distinguished  ; 
the  high  priest,  his  brethren  and  his  sons,  to  whom 
the  Ijfvitcs  themselves  paid  tithes,  and  of  the  best, 
were  eminently  superiour,  Numb,  xviii.  28,  29.  No 
protestant,  I  suppose,  will  liken  one  of  our  minis- 
ters to  a  high  priest,  but  rather  to  a  common  Lcvite. 
Unless  then,  to  keep  their  tithes,  they  mean  to  bring 
back  again  bishops,  arch  bishops,,  and  the  whole  gang 
of  prelatry,  to  whom  will  they  themselves  pay  tithes,  as 
by  that  law  it  was  a  sin  to  them  if  they  did  not  ?  ver. 
32.  Certainly  this  must  needs  put  them  to  a  deep  de- 
mur, while  the  desire  of  holding  fast  their  tithes  with- 
out sin  may  tempt  them  to  bring  back  again  bishops, 
as  the  likeness  of  that  hierarchy  that  should  receive 
tithes  from  them  ;  and  the  desire  to  pay  none,  may  ad- 
vise them  to  keep  out  of  the  church  all  orders  above 
them.  But  if  we  have  to  do  at  present,  as  I  suppose 
wc  have,  with  true  reformed  protestants,  not  with 
papists  or  prelates,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  the  gos- 
pel there  be  but  two  ministerial  degrees,  presbyters  and 
deacons ;  which  if  they  contend  to  have  any  succession, 
reference  or  conformity  with  those  two  degrees  under 
the  law,  priests  and  Levites,  it  must  needs  be  such 
whereby  our  presbyters  or  ministers  may  be  answer- 
able to  priests,  and  our  deacons  to  Levites ;  by  which 
nile  of  proportion  it  will  follow  that  we  must  |)ay  our 
tithes  to  the  deacons  only,  and  they  only  to  the  minis- 
ters. But  if  it  be  truer  yet,  that  the  priesthood  of  Aarun 
typified  a  better  reality,  1  Pet,  ii.  5,  signifying  the 
christian  true  and  "  holy  priesthood  to  offer  U])  spiritual 
sacrifice;"  it  follows  hence,  that  we  are  now  justly 
exempt  from  paying  tidies  to  any  who  claim  from 
Aaron,  since  that  priesthood  is  in  us  now  real,  which  in 
hira  was  but  a  shadow.  Seeing  then  by  all  this  which 
has  been  shewn,  that  the  law  of  tithes  is  partly  cere- 
monial, as  the  work  was  i'or  which  they  were  given, 
partly  judicial,  not  of  common,  but  of  particular  right 
to  the  tribe  of  I^evi,  nor  to  them  alone,  but  to  the  owner 
also  and  his  houshold,  at  the  time  of  their  offering, 
and  every  three  veai*s  to  the  stranjjer,  the  fatherless. 
and  the  widow,  their  a]ipointed  sharers,  and  that  they 
were  a  tribe  of  priests  and  deacons  improperly  c(mi- 
]Kired  to  the  constitution  of  our  ministry  ;  and  the  tithes 
gi\en  by  that  people  to  those  deacons  only;  it  follows 
that  our  ministers  at  this  day,  being  neither  priests  nor 
Ix'vites,  nor  fitly  answering  to  either  of  them,  ean  have 
no  just  title  or  pretence  to  tithes,  by  any  consequence 
drawn  from  the  law  of  Moses.  But  they  think  they 
have  yet  a  better  plea  in  the  example  of  Melchisedec, 
who  look  tithes  of  Abraham  ere  the  law  was  given ; 
whence  they  would  infer  tithes  to  be  of  moral  ri^flit. 
But  they  ought  to  know,  or  to  remember,  that  not  ex- 
amples, hut  express  commands,  oblige  our  obedience  to 
CoJ  or  man  :  next,  that  whatsoever  was  done  in  re- 


ligion before  the  law  written,  is  not  prestently  to  be 
counted  moral,  when  as  so  many  things  were  tiwi 
done  both  ceremonial  and  judaically  judicial,  that  wc 
need  not  doubt  to  conclude  all  times  before  Cbritt 
more  or  less  under  the  ceremonial  law.  To  what  end 
served  else  those  altars  and  sacrifices,  that  distinctioi 
of  clean  and  unclean  entering  into  the  ark,  circuB- 
cision,  and  the  raising  up  of  seed  to  the  elder  brother? 
Gen.  xxxviii.  8.  If  these  things  be  nut  moral,  though 
before  the  law,  how  are  tithes,  though  in  the  example 
of  Abraham  and  Melchisedec  ?  But  this  instance  is  so 
far  from  being  the  just  ground  of  a  law,  that  after  ill 
(ireumstances  duly  weighed  both  from  Gen.  xiv.  and 
Ueh.  vii.  it  will  not  be  allowed  them  so  much  as  u 
example.  Melchisedec,  besides  his  priestly  benedic- 
tion, brought  with  him  bread  and  wine  sufficient  to  re- 
fresh Abraham  and  his  whole  army ;  incited  to  do  m, 
first,  by  the  secret  providence  of  God,  intending  hia 
for  a  type  of  Christ  aud  his  priesthood  ;  next,  by  hb 
due  thankfulness  and  honour  to  Abraham,  who  hut 
freed  his  borders  of  Salem  from  a  potent  enemy :  Abn- 
ham  on  the  other  side  honours  him  with  the  tenth  of 
all,  that  is  to  say,  (for  he  took  not  sure  his  whole  estate 
witli  him  to  that  war,)  of  the  spoils,  Heb.  vii.  4.  Incited 
he  also  by  the  same  secret  providence,  to  signify  ss 
grandfather  of  Levi,  that  the  Levitical  priesthood  was 
excelled  by  the  priesthood  of  Christ  For  the  giring 
of  a  tenth  declared,  it  seems,  in  those  countries  and 
times,  him  the  greater  who  received  it.  That  which 
next  incited  him,  was  partly  his  gratitude  to  requite  the 
present,  partly  his  reverence  to  the  person  and  his  bene- 
diction :  to  his  person,  as  a  king  and  priest,  greater 
therefore  than  Abraham,  who  was  a  priest  also,  hut  not 
a  kinir.  And  who  unhircd  will  be  so  hardv  as  to  sav, 
that  Abraham  at  any  other  time  ever  paid  him  tithes, 
either  before  or  after;  or  had  then,  but  for  this  acci- 
dental meeting  and  obligemcnt ;  or  that  else  Melchi^- 
dec  had  demanded  or  exacted  them,  or  tiK>k  them  other- 
wise than  as  the  voluntary  gift  of  Abraham  ?  But  our 
ministers,  though  neither  priests  nor  kings  more  than 
any  other  Christian,  greater  in  their  own  esteem  thin 
Abraham  and  all  his  seed,  for  the  verbal  labour  of  a 
seventh  day's  preachment,  not  bringing,  like  Melchise- 
dec. bread  or  \%inc  at  their  own  cost,  would  not  take 
only  at  the  willing  hand  of  liberality  or  gratitude,  but 
require  and  exact  as  due,  the  tenth,  not  of  spoils,  but 
of  our  whole  estates  and  labours;  nor  once,  but  vearlv. 
We  then  it  seems,  by  the  example  of  Abraham,  rau^t 
pay  tithes  to  these  Melehisedees :  but  what  if  the  per- 
son  of  Abraham  ean  neither  no  x^slv  repreM.*nt  us.  nr 
will  oblige  the  ministers  to  pay  tithes  no  less  than 
other  men  ?  Abraham  had  not  only  a  priest  in  hi.s  loins 
but  was  himself  a  priest,  and  gave  tithes  to  Melchise- 
dec either  as  grandfather  of  Ixrvi,  or  as  father  of  ll:c 
faithful.  If  as  grandfather  (though  he  understood  it 
not)  of  I/e>i,  he  obliged  not  us.  but  Levi  only,  the  in- 
feriour  ])riest,  by  that  homage  (as  the  aplastic  to  the 
Hebrews  clearly  enough  explains)  to  acknow  ledge  tlw 
greater.  And  they  who  by  Melchisedec  claim  fvm 
Abraham  as  Levi's  grandfather,  have  none  to  seek  their 
tithes  of  but  the  Levito,  %«hcrc  thev  can  find  tbem- 
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If  Abraham,  as  lather  of  the.  faithful,  paid  tithes  to 
Mdehiscdee,  then  certainly  the  ministers  also,  if  they 
W  of  that  number,  paid  in  him  equally  with  the  rest. 
Which  maj  induce  us  to  believe,  that  as  both  Abraham 
tid  Mdchisedec,  so  tithes  also  in  that  action  typical 
ttd  ceremonial,  signified  nothing*  else  b.ut  that  sub- 
jectioD  which  all  the  faithful,  both  ministers  and 
people,  owe  to  Christ,  our  high  priest  and  king. 

In  anj  literal  sense,  from  this  example,  they  never 
rill  be  able  to  extort  that  the  people  in  those  days 
aid  tithes  to  priests,  but  this  only,  that  one  priest  once 
1  his  life,  of  spoils  only,  and  in  requital  partly  of  a 
beral  present,  partly  of  a  benediction,  gave  voluntary 
thcs,  not  to  a  greater  priest  than  himself,  as  far  as 
brabam  could  then  understand,  but  rather  to  a  priest 
id  king  joined  in  one  person.     They  will  reply,  per- 
tps,  that  if  one  priest  paid  tithes  to  another,  it  must 
wds  be  understood  that  the  people  did  no  less  to  the 
nest.     But  I  shall  easily  remove  that  necessity,  by 
»niembering  them  that  in  those  days  was  no  priest, 
Qtthe  father,  or  the  first-bom  of  each  family ;  and  by 
DDsequence  no  people  to  pay  him  tithes,  but  bis  own 
biMren  and  servants,  who  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay 
lim,  but  of  his  own.    Yet  grant  that  the  people  then 
■id  tithes,  there  will  not  yet  be  the  like  reason 
s  enjoin  us;  they  being  then  under  ceremonies,  a 
■ere  laitj,  we  now  under  Christ,  a  royal  priesthood 
Ph.  it.  9,  as  we  are  coheirs,  kings  and  priests  with 
lia,  a  priest  for  ever  afler  the  order  or  manner  of  Mel- 
Medec.     As  therefore  Abraham  paid  tithes  to  Mel- 
ihiscdec  because  Levi  was  in  him,  so  we  ought  to  pay 
Moe  because  the  true  Melchisedec  is  in  us,  and  we  in 
bim,  who  can  pay  to  none  greater,  and  hath  freed  us, 
dy  our  union  with  himself,  from  all  compulsive  tributes 
iiid  taxes  in  his  church.     Neither  doth  the  collateral 
place,  Heb.  vii.  make  other  use  of  this  story,  than  to 
prove  Christ,  personated  by  Melchisedec,  a  greater 
prifst  than  Aaron  :  vcr.  4.  "  Now  consider  how  great 
tliii  man  was,*'  &c. ;  and  proves  not  in  the  least  man- 
ner that  tithes  be  of  any  right  to  ministers,  but  the 
footrarv  :  first,  the  Levitcs  had  a  commandment  to  take 
tithes  of  the  people  according  to  the  law,  that  is,  of 
their  brethren,  though  they  come  out  of  the  loins  of 
\braham,  ver.  5.     The  commandment  then  was,  it 
leems,  to  take  titbes  of  the  Jews  only,  and  according 
to  the  law.     That  law  changing  of  necessity  with  the 
priesthood,  no  other  sort  of  ministers,  as  they  must 
iweds  be  another  s«)rt  under  another  priesthood,  can  rc- 
ccire  that  tribute  of  tithes  which  fell  with  that  law, 
saless  renewed  by  another  express  command,  and  ac- 
eordinir  to  another  law  ;  no  such  law  is  cxtint.    Next, 
Melchisedec  not  as  a  minister,  but  as  Christ  himself  in 
pmon,  blessed   Abraham,  who  **  had  the  promises," 
ver.  6,  and  in  him  blessed  all  both  ministers  and  peo- 
ple, both  of  the  law  and  gospel :  that  blessing  declared 
^  l^ater  and  better  than  whom  he  blessed,  ver.  7 
''feiring  tithes  from  them  all,  not  as  a  maintenance, 
*bieb  Melchisedec  needed  not,  but  as  a  sign  of  homage 
*Bd  iobjection  to  their  king  and  priest :  whereas  minis- 
^  bear  not  the  person  of  Christ  in  bis  priesthood  or 
■iBgifaip,  bless  not  as  he  blesses,  are  not  by  their  bless- 


ing greater  than  Abraham,  and  all  the  faithful  with 
themselves  included  in  him;   cannot  both  give  and 
take  tithes  in  Abraham,  cannot  claim  to  themselves 
that  sign  of  our  allegiance  due  only  to  our  eternal  king 
and  priest,  cannot  therefore  derive  tithes  from  Melchi- 
sedec.    Lastly,  the  eighth  verse  hath  thus ;  "  Here 
men  that  die  receive  tithes :  there  he  received  them,  of 
whom  it  is  witnessed  that  be  liveth."    Which  words 
intimate,  that  as  he  offered  himself  once  for  us,  so  he 
received  once  of  us  in  Abraham,  and  in  that  place  the 
typical  acknowledgment  of  our  redemption :    which 
had  it  been  a  perpetual  annuity  to  Christ,  by  him 
claimed  as  his  due,  Levi  must  have  paid  it  yearly,  as 
well  as  then,  ver.  9,  and  our  ministers  ought  still,  to 
some  Melchisedec  or  other,  as  well  now  as  they  did  in 
Abraham.     But  that  Christ  never  claimed  any  such 
tenth  as  his  annual  due,  much  less  resigned  it  to  the 
ministers,  his  so  officious  receivers,  without  express 
commission  or  assignment,  will  be  yet  clearer  as  we 
proceed.     Thus  much  may  at  length  assure  us,  that 
this  example  of  Abraham  and  Melchisedec,  though  I 
see  of  late  they  build  most  upon  it,  can  so  little  be  the 
ground  of  any  law  to  us,  that  it  will  not  so  much  avail 
them  as  to  the  authority  of  an  example.    Of  like  im- 
pertinence is  that  example  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii.  22, 
who  of  his  free  choice,  not  enjoined  by  any  law,  vowed 
the  tenth  of  all  that  God  should  give  him :  which  for 
aught  appears  to  the  contrary,  be  vowed  as  a  thing  no 
less  indifferent  before  bis  vow,  than  the  foregoing  part 
thereof:  that  the  stone,  which  he  had  set  there  for  a 
pillar,  should  be  God's  house.     And  to  whom  vowed 
he  this  tenth,  but  to  God  .'*    Not  to  any  priest,  for  we 
read  of  none  to  him  greater  than  himself:  and  to  God, 
no  doubt,  but  he  paid  what  he  vowed,  both  in  the 
building  of  that  Bethel,  with  other  altars  elsewhere, 
and  the  expense  of  his  continual  sacrifices,  which  none 
but  he  had  a  right  to  offer.     However  therefore  he 
paid  his  tenth,  it  could  in  no  likelihood,  unless  by  such 
an  occasion  as  befell  his  grandfather,  be  to  any  priest. 
But,  say  they,  "  All  the  tithe  of  the  land,  whether  of 
the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the 
Lord's,  holy  unto  the  Lord,  Lev.  xxvii.  30."   And  this 
before  it  was  given  to  the  Levites ;  therefore  since  they 
ceased.      No  question ;    For   the  whole  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  Psal.  xxiv.  1,  and  the 
light  of  nature  shews  us  no  less  :  but  that  the  tenth  is 
his  more  than  the  rest,  how  know  I,  but  as  he  so  de- 
clares it  ?    He  declares  it  so  here  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
only,  as  by  all  circumstance  appears,  and  passes,  by 
deed  of  gift,  this  tenth  to  the  Levite  ;  yet  so  as  offered 
to  him  first  a  heave-offering,  and  consecrated  on  his 
altar,  Numb,  xviii.  all  which  I  had  as  little  known,  but 
by  that  evidence.     The  Levites  are  ceased,  the  gift  re- 
turns to  the  giver.     How  then  can  we  know  that  he 
hath  given  it  to  any  other?     Or  how  can  these  men 
presume  to  take  it  unoffered  first  to  God,  unconsecrated, 
without  another  clear  and  express  donation,  whereof 
they  shew  no  evidence  or  writing?    Besides,  he  hath 
now  alienated  that  holy  land ;  who  can  warrantably 
afiirm,  that  he  hath  since  hallowed  the  tenth  of  this 
land,  which  none  but  God  hath  power  to  do  or  can 
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u  arrant  ?  Tbeir  last  proof  thej  cite  out  of  the  gospel, 
w  hicli  makes  as  little  for  them.  Matt  xxiii.  23|  where 
our  Saviour  dcuouucin«;f  woe  to  the  scrihes  and  Phari- 
sees, who  paid  tithe  so  exactly,  and  omitted  wei<;htier 
matters,  tells  them,  that  these  they  oug^ht  to  have  done, 
that  is,  to  have  paid  tithes.  For  our  Saviour  spake 
then  lo  those  who  observed  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
was  yet  not  fully  abrogated,  till  the  destruction  of  the 
temple.  And  by  the  way  here  we  may  observe,  out  of 
their  own  ])n>of,  that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  th«>U!^h 
then  chief  teachers  of  the  people,  such  at  least  as  were 
not  Lev  lies,  did  not  take  tithes,  but  paid  them :  so 
much  less  covetous  were  the  scribes  and  Tharistes  in 
those  worse  times  than  ours  at  this  day.  This  is  so 
apparent  to  the  refitnned  divines  of  other  countries, 
that  when  any  one  of  ours  huth  attempted  in  Latin  to 
maintain  this  arf^ument  of  tithes,  thou^^h  a  man  would 
think  they  micrht  suffer  him  without  o})po>ition,  in  a 
]>oint  equally  tending  to  the  advantage  of  all  ministers, 
yet  they  forbear  not  tu  oppose  him,  as  in  a  doctrine  not 
fit  tu  pass  unopposed  under  the  gospel.  Which  shews 
the  modesty,  the  contenteduess  of  those  foreign  pastors, 
with  the  maintenance  given  them,  their  sincerity  also 
in  the  truth,  though  Kss  gainful,  and  the  avarice  of 
ours ;  who  through  the  love  of  their  old  papistical 
tithes,  consider  not  the  weak  arguments,  or  rather  con- 
jectures and  surmises,  which  they  bring  to  defend  them. 
On  the  other  side,  aithoui;:h  it  be  suflieient  to  have 
proved  in  general  the  almlishing  of  tithes,  as  part  of 
the  judaical  or  ceremonial  law,  whieh  is  abolished  all, 
as  well  that  before  as  that  after  Moses ;  vet  I  shall 
further  jirove  them  abrogated  by  an  ex])ress  ordinance 
of  the  gospel,  founded  not  on  any  type,  or  that  munici- 
pal law  of  Moses,  but  on  moral  and  general  equity, 
given  us  in  stead  :  1  Cor.  ix.  13,  14,  **  Know  ye  not, 
that  they  who  minister  about  h<ily  things,  live  of  the 
things  of  the  temple  ;  and  the}'  whieh  wait  at  the  altur, 
are  partakers  with  the  altar  .^  So  also  the  l^)rd  hutii 
ordained,  that  they  who  preaeh  the  go^]tel,  should  live 
of  the  gospel.'*  He  saith  nut,  should  li\e  on  things 
\%  hieh  w  ere  of  the  temple,  or  of  the  altar,  of  which  were 
tithes,  for  that  had  given  them  a  clear  (iile  :  but  abro- 
gating that  lurnier  law  «if  Moses,  whieh  determined 
what  and  how  much,  by  a  later  ordinance  of  Christ, 
whieh  leaves  the  what  and  how  much  indi-nnite  and 
free,  so  it  be  sntTieient  to  live  on :  he  saith,  "  The  Lord 
hath  so  ordained,  that  they  \«ho  preaeh  the  gospel, 
should  live  of  the  gospel  ;*'  w  hieh  hath  neither  temple, 
altar,  nor  >acrifiee  :  lleb.  vii.  13,  *'  Tor  he  of  whom 
the^t'  Illinois  are  spoken,  pi-rtaiiieth  tu  another  tribe,  of 
uhieh  no  man  ga\e  attendance  at  the  altar:*'  his  minis- 
ters therefore  cannot  thentc  have  tithes.  And  where 
the  l>ird  halli  so  ordained,  we  niav  find  easilv  in  more 
than  one  evangelist :  Luke  x.  7,  J1,  **  in  the  same  house 
remain,  eating  and  drinking  such  thin&r..,  as  they  give: 
for  tin-  laltourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  ,'V'e.  And  into 
whatsoever  eitv  vou  enter,  and  ihev  receive  von,  eat 
such  things  as  are  set  before  you.''  To  whieh  ordi- 
naner  of  Christ  it  may  si-em  likeliest,  that  thr  apo^ilc 
r.  firs  us  both  here,  and  1  Tim.  v.  IS,  where  he  eites 
this  as  the  sa^in***  of  our  Sa\iour,  **  'J'hat  the  labourer 


is  worthy  of  his  hire.*'    And  both  by  this  place  of  Lukr. 
and  that  of  Matt.  z.  9,  10,  11,  it  evidently  appean 
that  our  Saviour  ordained  no  certain  maintenance  fiv 
his  apostles  or  ministers,  publicly  or  privately,  in  how 
or  city  received;  but  that,  whatever  it  were,  ubich 
might  suffice  to  live  on :  and  this  not  command^}  tt 
proportioned  by  Abraham  or  by  Mo.ses,  w  horn  he  mi^^t 
easily  have  here  cited,  as  his  manner  was,  but  dechuvrf 
only  by  a  rule  of  common  equity,  which  proportions  the 
hire  as  well  to  the  ability  of  him  who  gives,  as  to  iht 
labour  of  Jiim  who  receives,  and  recommends  him  obIj 
as  worthy,  not  invests  him  with  a  legal  right.    And 
mark  whereon  he  grounds  this  his  ordinance;  notoai 
perpetual  right  of  tithes  from  Mclcbisedec,  as  hirelings 
pretend,  which  be  never  claimed,  cither  fur  himself  or 
for  his  ministers,  but  on  the  plain  and  commuu  eqaitr 
of  rewarding  the  labourer;  worthy  sometimes  of  siogir, 
sometimes  of  double   honour,  nut  propurtiouaUe  b/ 
tithes.    And  the  apostle  in  this  forecited  chapter  to  the 
Corinthians,  ver.  11,  affirms  it  to  be  no  great  rectw- 
pence,  if  carnal  things  be  reaped  for  spiritual  sown; 
but  to  mention  tithes,  neglects  here  the  fittest  occasioa 
that  could  be  offered  him,  and  leaies  the  rest  freeii4 
undetermined.     Certainly  if  Christ  or  his  apostles  hii 
approved  of  tithes,  they  «vould  have,  either  by  writiiig 
or  tradition,  recommended  them  to  the  church ;  and  thit 
soon  would  have  appeared  in  the  practice  of  those pii- 
mitive  and  the  next  ages.     But  for  tlie  first  three  bm- 
drcd  years  and  more,  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  story,  I 
find  no  !>uch  doctrine  or  example :  though  errour  bf 
that  time  had  brought  back  again  pric»ts,  altars,  waL 
oblations;  and  in  many  other  jioints  of  rtligiun  bid 
miserably  judaized  the  church.     So  that  the  defenJfis 
of  tithes,  after  a  long  pomp,  and   tedious  preparaliua 
out  of  heathen  authors,  telling  us  that  tithes  werejiud 
tu  Hercules  and  Ajiullo,  which  ])erhap>  wa>  imitated 
from  the  Jews,  and  as  it  were  bespeaking  our  oxptit- 
ation,  that  thev  will  abound  much  nmre  with  autiiari- 
ties  out  of  christian  story,  have  notiiing  of  genrrai  ap- 
prolialion  to  begin  with  from  the  first   thrfC  ur  li>iir 
aires,  but  that  which  abundantly  ser\es  t^i  the  coiuut- 
ation  of  their  tithes;  while  thev  cunl'os  that  ehurrb- 
men  in  those  ages  lived  merely  upon  freewiil-titfrri.gft> 
Neither  can  they  say,  that  tithes  wen*  not  then  yM 
fur  want  of  a  vi\  il  magistrate  to  ordain  thi-io.  lor  Cbri»- 
tians  had  then  also  lands,  and  inioht  izwe  i>ut  ol  ibem 
what  they  pleased;  and  yet  of  tithes  tiien  given  we 
tinil    no   njcntion.     And   the  tir>t  christian   enipemrs 
who  dill  all  things  as  bisho}is  ad\ised  them,  supplied 
what  was  wanting  to  tlie  clergy   not   out  of   tiling 
wiiieh  were  ne\er  njoiiunid,  but  out  of  their  own  im- 
pel ial  revi-nues;  as  is  nianitVsi  in  Ku^ebius,  ThetidorrI, 
and  Sozoinen,  from  Constantine  to  Areadius.     Hence 
iliose  ancientest  reformed  ehurelns  i»f  the  AA'aldcuic*. 
if  they  rather  continued  not  pure  since  the  aposUes, 
d(>nicd  that  tithes  wire  to  be  oi\('n,  or  that  tbr\  were 
evvr  ifi^cn  in  the  priiniiixe  ehureh.  as  appf.irs  bv  ao 
aneitiit  tractate  in  the   Boheniian   historv.     Tims  Ui 
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hath  the  chureh  been  always,  wlitther  in  her  prune  or 
in  her  ancientest  reformation,  from  the  appn>ving  i*f 
tithes :  nor  without  reason  ;  for  they  might  easily  |irr- 
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re  that  titlMS  were  fitted  to  the  Jews  only,  a  national 
irch  oi  many  incomplete  sjna^giies,  uniting^  the 
omplisbment  of  diriue  worship  in  one  temple ;  and 
Lerites  there  had  their  tithes  paid  where  they  did 
if  bodily  work ;  to  which  a  particular  tribe  was  set 
jt  by  divine  appointment,  not  by  the  people's  elec- 
I :  but  the  christian  church  is  unirersal ;  not  tied  to 
ton,  diocess,  or  parish,  but  consisting  of  many  par- 
lar  churches  complete  in  themselves,  gathered  not 
rompalsion,  or  the  accident  of  dwelling  nigh  toge- 
,but  by  free  consent,  choosing  both  their  particular 
nefa  and  their  church-ofiicers.  Whereas  if  tithes  be 
ip,  all  these  christian  privileges  will  be  disturbed 
soon  lost,  and  with  them  christian  liberty, 
be  first  authority  which  our  adversaries  bring,  afler 
e  fabulous  apostolic  canons,  which  they  dare  not 
rt  upon,  is  a  provincial  council  held  at  Cullen, 
re  they  voted  tithes  to  be  God's  rent,  in  the  year 
;  at  the  same  time  perhaps  when  the  three  kings 
ned  there,  and  of  like  authority.  For  to  what 
lose  do  they  hnnn  these  trivial  testimonies,  by 
eh  they  might  as  well  prove  altars,  candles  at  noon, 
the  greatest  part  of  those  superstitions  fetched  from 
aniitm  or  Jewism,  which  the  papist,  inveigled  by 
fond  argument  of  antiquity,  retains  to  this  day  ? 
what  purpose  those  decrees  of  I  know  not  what 
io|>s,  to  a  parliament  and  people  who  hare  thrown 
both  bishops  and  altars,  and  promised  all  reforma- 
I  bv  the  word  of  God  f  And  that  altars  brou;:ht 
es  hither,  as  one  corruption  begot  another,  is  evi- 
it  by  one  of  those  questions,  which  the  monk  Ans- 
propounded  to  the  pope,  '*  concerning  those  things, 
ich  by  offerings  of  the  faithful  came  to  the  altar;" 
Beda  writes,  1.  i.  c.  27.  If  then  by  these  tcstimo- 
s  we  must  have  tithes  continued,  we  must  a<]rain 
re  altars.  Of  Fathers,  by  custom  so  called,  they 
)te  Ambrose,  Augustin,  and  some  other  ceremonial 
;ton  of  the  same  leaven  :  whose  assertion,  without 
rtinent  scripture,  no  reformed  church  can  admit; 
d  what  they  vouch  is  founded  on  tlie  law  of  Moses, 
tb  which  every  where  pitifully  mistaken,  they  again 
mporate  the  g^pel ;  as  did  the  rest  also  of  those 
bIj^  Fathers,  perhaps  an  age  or  two  before  them,  by 
inv  rites  and  ceremonies,  both  Jewish  and  heathen- 
I,  introduced ;  whereby  thinking  to  gain  all,  they 
t  all :  and  instead  of  winning  Jews  and  pagans  to 
Christians,  by  too  much  condescending  they  turned 
iristians  into  Jews  and  pagans.  To  heap  such  un- 
■vincing  citations  as  these  in  religion,  whereof  the 
ripture  only  is  our  rule,  argues  not  much  learning 
r  judgment,  but  the  lost  labour  of  much  unprofitable 
idiDg.  And  yet  a  late  hot  Querist  *  for  tithes,  whom 
may  know  by  his  wits  lying  ever  beside  him  in  the 
trgin,  to  be  ever  beside  his  wits  in  the  text,  a  fierce 
brmeronce,  now  rankled  with  a  contrary  heat,  would 
ad  as  back,  very  reformedly  indeed,  to  learn  reforma- 
fD  from  Tyndanis  and  Rebuffus,  two  canonical  pro- 
>ters.  Tbey  produce  next  the  ancient  constitutions 
this  land,  Saxon  laws,  edicts  of  kings,  and  their 
imcilt,  from  Athelstan,  in  the  year  928,  that  tithes 
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by  statute  were  paid :  and  might  produce  from  In  a, 
above  200  years  before,  that  Romescot  or  Peter's  penny 
was  by  as  good  statute  law  paid  to  the  pope ;  from  725, 
and  almost  as  long  continued.  And  who  knows  not 
that  this  law  of  tithes  was  enacted  by  those  kings  and 
barons  upon  the  opinion  they  had  of  their  divine  right  ? 
as  the  very  words  import  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in 
the  close  of  that  law :  *'  For  so  blessed  Austin  preached 
and  taught;"  meaning  the  monk,  who  first  brought 
the  Romish  religion  into  England  from  Gregory  the 
pope.  And  by  the  way  I  add,  that  by  these  laws,  imi- 
tating the  law  of  Moses,  the  third  part  of  tithes  only 
was  the  priest's  due  ;  the  other  two  were  appointed  for 
the  poor,  and  to  adorn  or  repair  churches;  as  the  ca- 
nons of  Ecbert  and  Elfric  witness :  Concil.  Brit  If 
then  these  laws  were  founded  upon  the  opinion  of  di- 
vine authority,  and  that  authority  be  found  mistaken 
and  errtmeons,  as  hath  been  fully  manifested,  it  follows, 
that  these  laws  fall  of  themselves  with  their  false  foun- 
dation. But  with  what  face  or  conscience  can  they 
allege  Monies  or  these  laws  for  titles,  as  they  now  en- 
joy or  exact  them  ;  whereof  Mos<*s  ordains  the  owner, 
as  we  heard  before,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  partakers  of  the  Invite ;  and  these  Fathers 
which  they  cite,  and  these  though  Romish  rather  than 
English  laws,  allotted  both  to  priest  and  bishop  the 
third  part  only  ?  But  these  our  protestant,  these  our 
new  reformed  English  presbyterian  divines,  against 
their  own  cited  authors,  and  to  the  shame  of  their  pre- 
tended reformation,  would  engross  to  themselves  all 
tithes  by  statute ;  and  supported  more  by  their  wilful 
obstinacy  and  desire  of  filthy  lucre,  than  by  these  both 
insufficient  and  impertinent  authorities,  would  persuade 
a  christian  magistracy  and  parliament,  whom  we  trust 
God  hath  restored  for  a  happier  reformation,  to  impose 
upon  us  a  judaical  ceremonial  law,  and  yet  from  that 
law  to  be  more  irregular  and  unwarrantable,  more  com- 
])lying  with  a  covetous  clergy,  than  any  of  those  popish 
kings  and  parliaments  alleged.  Another  shift  they 
have  to  plead,  that  tithes  may  be  moral  as  well  as  the 
sabbath,  a  tenth  of  fruits  as  well  as  a  seventh  of  days  : 
I  answer,  that  the  prelates  who  urge  this  nrgnnient 
have  least  reason  to  use  it,  denying  moralit}'  in  the 
sabbath,  and  therein  better  agreeing  with  reformed 
churches  abroad  than  the  rest  of  our  divines.  As 
therefore  the  seventh  day  is  not  moral,  but  a  convenient 
recourse  of  worship  in  fit  season,  whether  seventh  or 
other  numb<;r;  so  neither  is  the  tenth  of  our  goods, 
but  only  a  convenient  subsistence  morally  due  to  minis- 
ters. The  last  and  lowest  sort  of  their  arguments, 
that  men  purchased  not  their  tithe  with  their  land,  and 
such  like  petti fogjjery,  I  omit ;  as  refuted  sufficiently 
by  others:  I  omit  also  their  violent  and  irreligious  ex- 
actions, related  no  less  credibly  ;  their  seizing  of  pots 
and  pans  from  the  poor,  who  have  as  good  right  to 
tithes  as  they  ;  from  some,  the  very  beds  ;  their  suing 
and  imprisoning,  worse  than  when  the  canon  law  was 
in  force;  worse  than  when  those  wicked  sons  of  Kli 
were  priests,  whose  manner  was  thus  to  seize  their 
pretended  priestly  due  by  force;    1  Sam.  ii.  12,  ^c. 
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^  Whereby  men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the  Lord." 
And  it  may  he  feared,  that  many  will  as  much  abhor 
the  g^itpel,  if  such  violence  as  this  be  suff*ered  in  her 
ministers,  and  in  that  which  they  also  pretend  to  be 
the  offering;  of  the  Lord.  For  tliose  sons  of  Belial 
within  some  limits  made  seizure  of  what  they  knew 
was  their  own  by  an  undoubted  law ;  but  these,  from 
whom  there  is  no  sanctuary,  seize  out  of  men's 
grounds,  out  of  men*s  houses,  their  other  goods  of 
double,  sometimes  of  treble  value,  for  that  which,  did 
not  covetousness  and  rapine  blind  them,  they  know  to 
be  not  their  own  by  the  gospel  which  they  preach. 
Of  some  more  tolerable  than  these,  thus  severely  God 
hath  spoken  ;  Isa.  xlvi.  10,  &c.  **  They  are  greedy 
doi^ ;  they  all  look  to  their  own  way,  every  one  for 
his  gain,  from  his  quarter."  With  what  anger  then 
will  he  judge  them  who  stand  not  looking,  but  un- 
der colour  of  a  divine  right,  fetch  by  force  that  which 
is  not  their  own,  taking  his  name  not  in  vain,  but  in 
violence  ?  Nor  content,  as  Gehazi  was,  to  make  a  cun- 
ning, but  a  constrained  advantage  of  what  their  master 
bids  them  g^ve  freely,  how  can  they  but  return  smitten, 
worse  than  that  sharking  minister,  with  a  spiritual 
leprosy?  And  yet  they  cry  out  sacrilege,  that  men  will 
not  be  gulled  and  baffled  the  tenth  of  their  estates,  by 
giving  credit  to  frivolous  pretences  of  divine  rii;^ht. 
Where  did  God  ever  clearly  declare  to  all  nations,  or 
in  all  lands,  (and  none  but  fools  part  with  their  estates 
without  clearest  evidence,  on  bare  supposals  and  pre- 
sumptions of  them  who  arc  the  gainers  thereby,)  that 
he  required  the  tenth  as  due  to  him  or  his  Son  perpetu- 
ally and  in  all  places  ?  Where  did  he  demand  it,  that 
we  might  certainly  know,  as  in  all  claims  of  temporal 
right  is  just  and  reasonable?  or  if  demanded,  where 
did  lie  assign  it,  or  by  what  evident  conveyance  to  mi- 
nistors  ?  Unless  thev  can  demonstrate  this  by  more 
than  conjectures,  their  title  can  be  no  better  to  tithes 
than  the  title  of  Gehazi  was  to  those  thin{r»  which  by 
abusing  his  master's  name  he  rooked  from  Xaaman. 
^luch  less  where  did  he  command  that  tithes  should 
be  fetched  by  force,  where  left  not  under  the  gospel, 
whatever  his  right  was,  to  the  freewill-offerings  of 
men?  Which  is  the  greater  sacrilege,  to  bely  divine 
authority,  to  make  the  name  of  Christ  accessory  to  vio- 
lence.  and  robbing  him  of  the  \ery  honour  which  he 
aimed  at  in  hcstowiny:  freely  the  gospel,  to  commit 
simony  and  rapine,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical ; 
or  on  the  other  side,  not  to  give  up  the  tenth  of  ci\il 
right  and  propriety  to  the  tricks  and  impostures  of 
clergymen,  contrived  with  all  the  art  and  argument 
that  llieir  bellies  can  invent  or  sug-jjest:  yet  so  ridicu- 
lows  and  pre>nniiiigon  the  people's  dulness  and  sujier- 
stition,  as  to  think  they  prove  the  divine  right  of  their 
maintenance  by  Abraham  paying  tithes  to  Melchisedec, 
whenas  Melchisedec  in  that  passage  rather  gave  main- 
tenance to  Abraham ;  in  whom  all,  both  priests  and 
ministers  as  well  as  laymen,  paid  tithes,  not  received 
them.  And  because  I  affirmed  above,  beginning  this 
first  part  of  my  discourse,  that  God  hath  given  to  mi- 
nisters of  the  gos|)el  that  maintenance  only  which  is 
justly  given  them,  let  us  see  a  little  what  hath  been 


thought  of  that  other  maintenance  besides  tithes, 
of  all  protestants  our  English  divines  either  only  m 
most  apparently  both  require  and  take.     Those  are  feci 
for  christenings,  marriage,  and  burials :  which,  thoiijh 
whoso  will  may  give  freely,  yet  being  not  of  right,  Wl 
of  free  gift,  if  they  be  exacted  or  established,  tbey  be- 
come unjust  to  them  who  are  otherwise  maintaimd; 
and  of  such  evil  note,  that  even  the  council  of  Treat, 
1.  ii.  p.  240,  makes  them  liable  to  the  laws  agiiort 
simony,  who  take  or  demand  fees  for  the  administerinp 
of  any  sacrament :  *'  Che  la  sinodo  voleudo  levare  gli 
abusi  introdotli,"  !kc.    And  in  the  next  page,  with  like 
severity,  condemns  the  giving  or  taking  for  a  benefice, 
and  the  celebrating  of  marriages,  christeniugi,  aid 
burials,  for  fees  exacted  or  demanded  :  nor  coanli  it 
less  simony  to  sell  the  ground  or  place  of  burial.    And 
in  a  state-assembly  at  Orleans,  1561,  it  was  decreed, 
**■  Che  non  si  potesse  essiger  cosa  alcuna,  Sec.  p.  499, 
That  nothing  should  be  exacted  fur  the  administriif 
of  sacraments,  burials,  or  any  other  spiritual  functioo." 
Thus  much  that  council,  of  all  others  the  most 
and  this  assembly  of  papists,  though,  by  their 
principles,  in  bondage  to  the  clergy,  were  induced, 
either  by  their  own  reason  and  shame,  or  by  the  light 
of  reformation  then  shining  in  upon  them,  or  rather 
by  the  known  canons  of  many  councils  and  s^'nods  hng 
before,  to  condemn  of  simony  spiritual  fees  demanded. 
For  if  the  minister  be  maintained  for  bis  whole  mioistiy, 
why  should  he  be  twice  paid  for  any  part  thereof? 
Why  should  he,  like  a  servant,  seek  vails  over  and 
above  his  wages  ?   As  for  christenings,  either  tbcj 
themselves  call  men  to  baptism,  or  men  of  themsdrci 
come  :  if  ministers  invite,  how  ill  had  it  become  John 
the  Baptist  to  demand  fees  for  his  baptizing,  or  Chrirt 
for  his  christenings  ?  Far  less  becomes  it  these  now, 
with  a  greediness  lower  than  that  of  tradesmen  calling 
passengers  to  their  shop,  and  yet  paid  beforehand,  to 
ask  again  fordoing  that  which  those  their  founders  did 
freely.     If  men  of  themselves  come  to  be  baptized, thet 
are  either  brought  by  such  as  already  pay  the  minister, 
or  conic  to  be  one  of  his  disciples  and  maintainers :  of 
whom  to  ask  a  fee  as  it  were  for  entrance  is  a  piece  of 
paltry  craft  or  caution,  befitting  none  but  be:;ffarfy 
artists.     Burials  and  marriages  are  so  little  to  be  inj 
part  of  their  gain,  that  they  who  consider  well  nuy 
find  tlieni  to  be  no  |)art  of  their  function.     At  burials 
their  atten<Iance  they  allege  on  the  corpse ;  all  the 
guests  do  as  much  unhired.     But  their  pravers  at  the 
grave  ;  snperstitiously  required  :  yet  if  required,  their 
last  performance  to  the  deceased  of  their  own  flock. 
But  the  funenil  sermon  ;  at  their  choice,  or  if  not.  an 
occasion  offered  them  to  preach  out  of  season,  u  hicfa  is 
one  part  of  their  office.     But  soinethinaf  must  be  spoken 
in  praise ;  if  due,  ihrir  duty;  if  undue,  tht^ir  corruption : 
a  peculiar  simony  of  our  divines  in   Enfrland  onlv. 
But  the  ground  i^  broken,  and  especially  their  unri^fht- 
eous  possessi(»n,  the  chancel.    To  sell  that,  will  not  .>idT 
raise  up  in  judgment  the  council  of  Trent  against  them, 
but  will  lose  them  the  best  champion  of  tithes,  their 
zealous  antiquary.  Sir  Henry  Spelman;  who  in  a  book 
written  to  that  purpose,  by  many  cited  canons,  and  some 
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«tCB  of  timet  corruptest  in  the  cburch,  proves  that  fees 
ended  or  demanded  for  sacraments,  marriagres,  burials, 
aid  espectalljr  for  interring',  are  wicked,  accursed,  si- 
■Miiaca],  and  abominable :  yet  thus  is  the  church,  for 
aD  this  Doiae  of  reformation,  left  still  unreformcd,  by 
Ike  censure  of  tbeir  own  synods,  their  own  favourers, 
a  den  of  thieves  and  robbers.    As  for  marriages,  that 
■bisteri  should  meddle  with  them,  as  not  sanctified  or 
%iliniate,  without  their  celebration,  I  find  no  g^und 
I  Scripture  either  of  precept  or  example.    Likeliest  it 
I  (which  our  Selden  hath  well  observed,  1.  2,  c.  28, 
Fx.  Eb.)  that  in  imitation  of  heathen  priests,  who  were 
tint  at  nuptials  to  use  riiany  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
V  judging  it  would  be  profitable,  and  the  in- 
of  their  authority,  not  to  be  spectators  only  in 
of  such  concernment  to  the  life  of  man,  they  in- 
nnated  that  marriage  was  not  holy  without  their  bcne- 
ction.and  for  the  better  colour,  made  itasacrament ;  be- 
vg  of  itself  a  civil  ordinance,  a  household  contract,  a 
linff  indifierent  and  free  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
N  as  religious,  but  as  men :  best,  indeed,  undertaken  to 
Jagious  ends,  and  as  the  apostle  saith,  1  Cor.  vii.  **  in 
le  liord."     Yet  not  therefore  invalid  or  unholy  with- 
it  a  minister  and  his  pretended  necessary  hallowing, 
than  any  other  act,  enterprise,  or  contract  of  civil 
which  ought  all  to  be  done  also  in  the  I/ord  and 
»  his  glorj :  all  which,  no  less  than  marriage,  were 
gr  the  cunning  of  priests  heretofore,  as  material  to 
heir  profit,  transacted  at  the  altar.    Our  divines  deny 
t  to  be  a  sacrament;  yet  retained  the  celebration,  till 
■ndently  a  late  parliament  recovered  the  civil  liberty 
4  marriage  from  their  encroachment,  and  transferred 
he  ratifying  and  reg^tering  thereof  from  the  canonical 
ihi^  to  the  proper  cognizance  of  civil  magistrates. 
Seeing  then,  that  God  hath  given  to  ministers  under 
ihe  gospel  that  only  which  is  justly  given  them,  that 
is  to  say,  a  due  and  moderate  livelihood,  the  hire  of 
their  labour,  and  that  the  heave-offering  of  tithes  is 
abolished  with  the  altar ;  yea,  though  not  abolished, 
yet  lawless,  as  they  enjoy  them;  their  Melchiscdechian 
right  also  trivial  and  groundless,  and  both  tithes  and 
ices,  if  exacted  or  established,  unjust  and  scandalous; 
we  may  hope,  with  them  removed,  to  remove  hireling 
is  some  good  measure,  whom  these  tempting  baits,  by 
law  especially  to  be  recovered,  allure  into  the  church. 
The  next  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  maintenance 
af  ministers,  is  by  whom  it  should  be  given.    Wherein 
thoagh  the  light  of  reason  might  sufficiently  in foim  us, 
it  will  be  best  to  consult  the  Scripture:  Gal.  vi.  6, 
"  Lft  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word,  communicate  to 
Ub  that  teacheth,  in  all  good  thinirs :"  that  is  to  say, 
ii  all  manner  of  gratitude,  to  his  ability.  I  Cor.  ix.  11, 
**  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a 
ficat  matter  if  we  reap  your  carnal  things  ?''  To  whom 
therefore  hath  not  been  sown,  from   him  wherefore 
ihaaU  be  reaped  f   1  Tim.  v.  17,  "  Let  the  elders  that 
isle  well,  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour ;  espc- 
dallj  they  who  labour  in  word  and  doctrine."     By 
thcw  places  we  see,  that  recompence  was  given  either 
by  every  one  in  particular  who  had  been  instructed,  or 
by  them  all  in  common,  brought  into  the  church-trea- 


sury, and  distributed  to  the  ministers  according  to 
their  several  labours :  and  that  was  judged  either  by 
some  extraordinary  person,  as  Timothy,  who  by  the 
apostle  was  then  left  evangelist  at  Ephesus,  2  Tim.  iv. 
5,  or  by  some  to  whom  the  church  deputed  that  care. 
This  is  so  agreeable  to  reason,  and  so  clear,  that  any 
one  may  perceive  what  iniquity  and  violence  hath  pre- 
vailed since  in  the  church,  whereby  it  hath  been  so 
ordered,  that  they  also  shall  be  compelled  to  recompense 
the  parochial  minister,  who  neither  chose  him  for  their 
teacher,  nor  have  received  instruction  from  him,  as 
being  either  insufficient,  or  not  resident,  or  inferiour  to 
whom  they  follow ;  wherein  to  bar  them  their  choice, 
is  to  violate  christian  liberty.     Our  law  books  testify, 
that  before  the  council  of  Lateran,  in  the  year  1 179, 
and  the  fifth  of  our  Henry  II,  or  rather  before  a  de- 
cretal Epistle  of  pope  Innocent  the  Hid,  about  1200, 
and  the  first  of  King  John,  "  any  man  might  have 
given  his  tithes  to  what  spiritual  person  he  would  :*' 
and  as  the  Lord  Coke  notes  on  that  place,  Instit.  part  2, 
that  **  this  decretal  bound  not  the  subjects  of  this  realm, 
but  as  it  seemed  just  and  reasonable."    The  pope  took 
his  reason  rightly  from  the  above-cited  place,  1  Cor. 
ix.  11,  but  falsely  supposed  every  one  to  be  instructed 
by  his  parish  priest.     Whether  this  were  then  first  so 
decreed,  or  rather  long  before,  as  may  seem  by  the  laws 
of  Edgar  and  Canute,  that  tithes  were  to  be  paid,  not 
to  whom  be  would  that  paid  them,  but  to  the  cathedral 
cburch  or  the  parish  priest,  it  imports  not ;  since  the 
reason  which  they  themselves  bring,  built  on  false  sup- 
position, becomes  alike  infirm   and   absurd,  that  he 
should  reap  from  me,  who  sows  not  to  me ;  be  the 
cause  either  his  defect,  or  my  free  choice.     But  here  it 
will  be  readily  objected.  What  if  they  who  are  to  be 
instructed  be  not  ahle  to  maintain  a  minister,  as  in 
many  villages  ?    I  answer,  that  the  Scri|)tnre  shews  in 
many  places  what  ought  to  be  done  herein.     First  I 
offer  it  to  the  reason  of  any  man,  whether  he  think  the 
knowledge  of  christian  religion  harder  than  any  other 
art  or  science  to  attain.     I  suppose  he  will  grant  that 
it  is  far  easier,  both  of  itself,  and  in  regard  of  God's 
assisting  S])irit,  not  particularly  promised  us  to  the  at- 
tainment of  any  other  knowledge,  but  of  this  only : 
since  it  wjis  preached  as  well  to  the  shepherds  of  Beth- 
lehem by  angels,  as  to  the  eastern  wise  men  by  that 
star ;  and   our  Saviour   declares  himself  anointed   to 
preach  the  gospel  to  th:*  poor,  Luke  iv.  18;  then  surely 
to  their  capacity.     They  who  after  him  first  taught  it, 
were  otherwise  unlearned  men :  they  who  before  Hus 
and  Luther  first  reformed  it,  were  for  the  meanness  of 
their  condition  called,  "  the  poor  men  of  Lions  :"  and 
in  Flanders  at  tliis  day,  "  le  Gueus,"  which  is  to  sav. 
Beggars.     Therefore  are  the  Scriptures  translated  into 
every  vulgar  tongue,  as  being  held  in  main  matters  of 
belief  and  salvation,  plain  and  easy  to  the  poorest:  and 
such  no  less  than  their  teachers  have  the  spirit  to  guide 
them  in  all  truth,  John  xiv.  26,  and  xvi.  13.     Hence 
we  may  conclude,  if  men  be  not  all  their  lifetime  under 
a  teacher  to  learn  logic,  natural  philosophy,  ethics,  or 
mathematics,  which  are  more  difficult,  that  certainly  it 
is  not  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  christian  know- 
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Icdjxc,  that  men  should  sit  all  their  life  longr  at  the  feet 
of  a  pulpitcd  divine ;  while  he,  a  lollard  indeed  over 
liis  i'lhow  cushion,  in  almost  the  seventh  part  of  forty 
or  fifty  years  teaches  them  scarce  half  the  principles  of 
rcli<,n(in;  and  his  sheep  ofttimcs  sit  the  while  to  as  little 
purpose  of  hcnefitting',  as  the  sheep  in  their  pews  at 
Smith  Held  ;  and  for  the  most  part  l»y  some  sinumy  or 
other  houi^ht  and  sold  like  them  :  or  if  tin*;  comparison 
be  too  low,  like  those  w<micn,  1  Tim.  iii.  7,"  Ever  learn- 
in<f  and  never  attainin;^;"  yet  not  so  much  thron<<fh 
their  own  fault,  as  tlirou<rh  the  unskilful  and  immetho- 
dical  teaching  of  their  pastor,  teaching  here  and  there 
at  random  out  of  this  or  that  text,  as  his  ease  or  fancv, 
and  ofttimes  as  his  stealth,  guides  him.  Seeing;:  t^^" 
that  christian  religion  may  be  so  easily  attained,  and  by 
meanest  capacities,  it  cannot  be  much  difficult  to  find 
ways,  both  how  the  poor,  yea  all  men,  may  be  soon 
tauirht  what  is  to  be  known  of  Christianitv,  and  thev 
who  teach  them,  recompensed.  First,  if  minister^  of 
their  own  accord,  who  pretend  that  they  are  called  and 
sent  to  preach  the  gosjiel,  those  especially  who  have  no 
particular  flock,  would  imitate  ourSa\iour  and  his  dis- 
ciples, who  uent  preai-hinsr  throui^h  the  villages,  not 
only  thningh  the  cities,  Matt.  ix.  33,  Nfark  vi.  6,  Luke 
xiii.  22,  Acts  viii.  25,  and  there  preached  to  the  poora** 
well  as  to  the  rich,  looking  for  no  rcooniponce  but  in 
heaven  :  John  iv.  :3o,  3'3,  "  Look  on  the  fields,  for  ihey 
are  white  already  to  harvest :  and  he  that  reapeth,  re- 
ceiveth  wagos,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  ettrnal." 
This  was  thi'ir  wages.  But  thfv  will  soon  n-jdy,  we 
ourselves  have  nut  wherewithal;  who  shall  bear  the 
chargfs  of  our  journoy  ?  To  whom  it  may  as  soon  he 
answen'd,  that  in  likeliiiood  they  are  not  jioorer,  than 
thev  who  did  (hiis;  and  if  thev  have  not  the  same  faiih, 
which  those  disci{>l(S  had  to  trust  in  (lod  and  the  pro- 
mise of  Christ  for  their  niainienani-e  as  tiii'V  did,  and 
vet  iiitrutie  into  the  niinis^rv  without  anv  livelihood  of 
their  own,  lluv  ca>t  themstlvrs  into  miserable  hazard 
ort»  in]»tation,  and  olui.'iics  into  a  more  ihiserable  neces- 
sity, cith^T  to  starve,  or  to  please  their  paymasters  rather 
than  God;  and  give  men  just  cause  to  suspect,  iliat 
they  came  ne.ther  called  nor  sent  from  above  to  jireach 
tile  word,  hut  from  belo^v,  by  the  instinct  ofihiir  own 
liuu^rer,  to  feed  upon  the  ehun  h.  Vet  grant  it  neCMhil 
t»  allow  them  both  the  cliar;Lres  of  their  journey  and  the 
hire  of  their  lalnuir,  it  will  helon:;  next  to  the  charity 
of  richer  conjrreirations,  where  most  commonly  they 
ah'uind  with  t«  arhcrs,  to  send  some  of  their  nnnilier  to 
the  \ii!a«,'-es  round,  a«  the  apoNihs  from  .Jerusalem  sent 
Peier  and  .John  to  the  eitv  and  villaijes  of  Samaria, 
Act',  viii.  I4,2;j;  or  as  ihe  clmreli  at  .Jerusuifui  sent 
liarnahas  to  Antio.h,  chap.  xi.  22,  and  other  ehurclns 
joinini;  ^enl  Luke  to  travel  with  Paul,  2  C.'<»r.  \\\i.  Ii>; 
thouirti  whetliLT  thev  had  their  charges  borne  hy  the 
chureh  or  no,  it  be  not  recorded.  If  it  he  olijeetud.lliat 
this  itinerary  preaching:  will  not  s<  rve  lo  plant  the 
gos])el  in  thoM'  places,  unless  they  uho  are  sent  ahi'le 
there  some  c(»mpetent  time ;  I  answer,  that  if  they  stay 
there  a  year  or  two,  which  was  the  longest  time  u»iually 
stai;l  hy  the  apostles  in  om:  plaee,  it  n;ay  -•Uini'e  to  teaeh 
them,  who  will  aitend  and  Kmhi  all  the  jwiinis  itf  reli- 


^on  necessary  to  salvation ;  then  sorting  tbem  iik 
several  congregations  of  a  moderate  number,  outofck 
ablest  and  zealousest  among  tbem  to  create  elden,  w^ 
exercising  and  requiring  from  themselves  what  t^ 
have  learned,  (for  no  learning  is  retained  witboul  con- 
stant exercise  and  methodical  repetition,)  may  teach ii4 
govern  the  rest :  and  so  exhorted  to  continue  faiibfii 
and  stedfast,  thev   mav  securely  be  committed  to  iW 
providence  of  God  and  the  guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirili 
till  God  may  offer  some  op]>ortunity  to  visit  them  agiii, 
and  to  eonlirm  them  :  which  when  they  have  done, 
they  have  done  as  much  as  the  a]H>stles  were  wont  Is 
do  in  pnipagatingthe  gospel,  Acts  xiv.  23, ''  And  «ibn 
thev  had  onlained  them  elders  in  ever\' church,  and  bad 
prayed  with  fasting,  they  commended  tbem  to  the  Lord, 
on  w  bom  they  believed."     And  in  the  same  chapter, 
ver.  21,  22,  *'  When  they  had  preached  the  gospel  li 
that  city,  and  had  taught  many,  they  retunied  agan 
to  Lystra,  and  to  leuiiiuni  and  Antioch,  confirming  the 
souls  of  the  disciples,  and  exhorting  them  to  coutiuoc 
in  the  faith."     And  chap.  xv.  3(i,  *'  Let  us  go  agaia, 
and  visit  our  brethren."      And  ver.  41,    *' He  wcnl 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirming  the  cburchn.* 
To  these  1  might  add  other  helps,  which  we  enjoy  nov, 
to  make  more  easy  the  attainnicnt  of  christian  religioi 
by   the  meanest :  the  entire  Scripture  translated  iali 
English  with  plenty  of  notes ;  and  somewhere  or  oiher, 
I  trust,  may  he  found  simie  whtdesome  hw\\  of  dirinitr, 
as  they  call  it,  without  school-terms  and  metaphysica] 
notions,  which  have  obscured    rather  than  explained 
our  ndigion,  and  made  it  seem  difficult  w  ithout  caasr. 
Tims  taught  once  for  all,  and  thus  now  and  then  visitftf 
and  confirmed,  in  the  most  destitute  and  ])uorest  plarci 
of  the  land,  undt-r  the  govennnent  of  tlit-ir  own  eMoi 
perfonnin<:'  all  ministerial  ofHees  amnn«if  them,  tbff 
mav  he  tru.sted  to  meet  and  edifv  one  another  *vhriliff 
in  church  or  ehapel,  or,  to  save  them  the  truilgiui;  of 
many  miles  thither,  nearer  home,  though  in  a  hous^tf 
harn.      For  notwithstanding  the  gaudy  superstiiinu of 
some  devoted  still  ii*"n«»rantlv  to  teniples,  we  mav  be 
well  assured,  that  he  who  disdained  not  to  be  laid  in  i 
manger,  disdains  not  to  be  preached  in  a   hani :  and 
that  hy  sucli  meetings  as  these,  being  indteil  im>»l 
apostolical  and  ])riiiiitive,  they  %«ill  in  a  >hort  time  id- 
vanee  more  in  christian  knowledge  and  retorniatiun  of 
life,  than  hy  the  many  years'  preaehing  of  micIi  an  in- 
rnnihent.  {  may  >ay.  surh  an  Incuhns  otttinies,  as  «iD 
he  nii-anly  hirtd  to  ahicle  hinu"  in  those  j»l'ir-e*.      llxv 
ha\e  l!ii<   h'lt  perhaps  to  ojijeet  further;  that  to  M-ad 
(tiii<.  and  to  )]taintain.  though   but  for  a  year  i>r  t«A. 
jiiinistiTs  and  teaehers  in  several  plaees.  uoul.i  pro'e 
eharifi  able  to  the  ehurehes,  ihoui^h  in  towns  and  cities 
round  ahoul.      To  w  honi  a«jfain  I   answer,  that  it  «tf 
not  thought  so  by  them  who  first  thus  propa:jfated  the 
trovpcl.  tlnKigh  but  few  in  numherto  ns,  and  muth  !««» 
ahle  to  sustain  the  expense.      \'et   li;is  expense  wi»nlil 
he  nineh  le>s  than  to  hire  incumbents,  or  rather  incuni- 
branees,  lor  lifetinie;  and  a  great  means  ^whieh  i^.  tlif 
suhiect  of  tlii^i  discourse)  to  diminish  hirclinirs.     But  bf 
the  expense  less  or  nion\  if  it  be  found  burd!-n>onie  I" 
the  clinrchfs.  ihcy  hj\e  in  t!jis  huid  an  ra*^  remeHv  in 
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reeoune  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  wbo  liath  in  bis 
s  the  disfKiaal  of  no  small  revenues,  left  perhaps 
mtly  to  saperstitious,  but  meant  undoubtedly  to 

and  best  uses ;  and  therefore,  once  made  public, 
iable  hy  the  present  magistrate  to  such  uses  as  the 
eh,  or  solid  reason  from  whomsoever,  shall  con- 
i  him  to  think  best  And  those  uses  may  be,  no 
t,  much  rather  than  as  glebes  and  augmentations 
low  bestowed,  to  grant  such  retjuests  as  these  of 
hurches;  or  to  erect  in  greater  number,  all  over 
land,  schools,  and  competent  libraries  to  tho^e 
•Is,  where  languages  and  arts  may  be  taught  free 
her,  without  the  needless,  unprofitable,  and  incon- 
'nt  removing  to  another  place.  So  all  the  land 
d  be  soon  better  civilized,  and  they  who  are  taught 
r  at  the  public  cost  might  have  their  education 
I  them  on  this  condition,  that  therewith  content, 
should  not  gad  for  preferment  out  of  their  own 
try,  but  continue  there  thankful  for  whut  tbey  rc- 
d  freely,  bestowing  it  as  freely  on  their  country, 
mt  soaring  above  the  meanness  wherein  they  were 
But  bow  tbey  shall  live  when  they  are  thus  bred 
iisnisaed,  will  be  still  the  sluggish  objection.  To 
h  is  answered,  that  those  public  foundations  may 
>  instituted,  as  the  youth  therein  may  be  at  once 
jfht  op  to  a  competence  of  learning  and  to  an  ho- 
trade ;  and  the  hours  of  teaching  so  ordered,  as 

study  may  be  no  hindrance  to  their  labour  or 
'  calling.  This  was  the  breeding  of  St.  Paul, 
^  bom  of  no  mean  parents,  a  free  citizen  of  the 
an  empire :  so  little  did  his  trade  debase  him,  that  it 
r  enabled  him  to  use  that  magnaninjity  of  preach- 
Jbe  gospel  through  Asia  and  Europe  at  his  own 
^es.  Thus  those  preachers  among  the  poor  Wal- 
es, the  ancient  stock  of  onr  reformation,  without 
*  hel}»s  which  I  speak  of,  bred  up  themselves  in 
»,  and  especially  in  physic  and  surgery,  as  well  as 
e  !ktudy  of  Scripture,  (which  is  the  only  true  theo- 
,)  that  they  might  be  no  burden  to  the  church  ;  and 
Be  example  of  Christ,  might  cure  both  soul  and 
-;  through  industry  joining  that  to  their  ministry, 
ii  he  joined  to  his  by  gift  of  the  spirit.  Thus  re- 
.  Peter  Gilles  in  bis  history  of  the  Waldenscs  in 
loot.  But  our  ministers  think  scorn  V)  use  a  trade, 
connt  it  the  reproach  of  this  age,  that  tradesmen 
ch  the  gospel.  It  were  to  be  wished  they  were  all 
iftntn ;  they  would  not  so  many  of  them,  for  want 
lother  trade,  make  a  trade  of  their  preaching :  and 
iiey  clamour  that  tradesmen  preach  ;  and  yet  they 
ch,  while  tbey  themselves  are  the  worst  tradesmen 
11.  As  for  church-endowments  and  possessions,  I 
t  with  none  considerable  before  Coiistantine,  but 
houses  and  gardens  where  they  met,  and  their 
es  of  burial ;  and  I  persuade  me,  that  irom  the  an- 
i  Waldenses,  whom  deservedly  I  cite  so  often,  held, 
bat  to  endow  churches  is  an  evil  thing ;  and,  that 
church  tlien  fell  off  and  turned  whore,  sitting  on 

beast  in  the  Revelation,  when  under  pope  Sylves- 
Jie  received  those  temporal  d(mation<."  So  the  fore- 
1  tractate  of  their  d(»ctrine  testifies.    This  also  their 

traditions  of  that  hcavenlv  voice  witnessed,  and 


some  of  the  ancient  father^  then  living  foresaw  and 
deplored.  And  indeed,  how  could  these  endowments 
thrive  better  with  the  church,  being  unjustly  taken  by 
those  emperors,  without  suffrage  of  the  people,  out  of 
the  tributes  and  public  lands  of  each  city,  whereby  the 
people  became  liable  to  be  oppressed  with  otlier  taxes. 
Being  therefore  given  for  the  most  part  by  kings  and 
other  public  persons,  and  so  likeliest  out  of  the  public, 
and  if  without  the  people's  consent,  unjustly,  however 
to  public  ends  of  much  concernment,  to  the  good  or 
evil  of  a  commonwealth,  and  in  that  regard  made  pub- 
lic tliough  given  by  private  persons,  or  which  is  worse, 
given,  as  the  clergy  then  persuaded  men,  for  their  souls' 
health,  a  pious  gifl ;  but  as  the  truth  was,  ofttimes  a 
bribe  to  God,  or  to  Christ  for  absolution,  as  tbey  were 
then  taught,  from  murders,  adulteries,  and  other  hein- 
ous crimes;  what  shall  be  found  heretofore  given  by 
kings  or  princes  out  of  the  public,  may  justly  by  the 
magistrate  be  recalled  and  reapjiropriated  to  the  civil 
revenue :  what  by  private  or  public  jiersons  out  of  their 
own,  the  price  of  blood  or  lust,  or  to  sonse  such  purga- 
torious  and  superstitious  uses,  not  only  may,  but  ought 
to  be  taken  off  from  Christ,  as  a  foul  dishonour  laid 
upon  him,  or  not  impiously  given,  nor  in  particular  to 
any  one,  but  iu  general  to  the  church's  good,  may  be 
converted  to  that  use,  which  shall  be  judged  tending 
more  directly  to  that  general  end.  Thus  did  the  princes 
and  cities  of  Germany  in  the  first  reformation ;  and 
defended  their  so  doing  by  many  reasons,  which  are 
set  down  at  large  in  Sleidan,  Lib.  6,  Anno  1526,  and 
Lib.  11,  Anno  1537,  and  Lib.  13,  Anno  li>40.  But  that 
the  magistrate  either  out  of  that  church-revenue  which 
remains  yet  in  his  hand,  or  establishing  any  other 
maintenance  instead  of  tithe,  should  take  into  his  own 
j)ower  the  stipendiary  maintenance  of  church-minis- 
ters, or  compel  it  by  law,  can  stand  neither  with  the 
people's  right,  nor  with  christian  liberty,  but  would 
suspend  the  church  wholly  upon  the  state,  and  turn 
ministers  into  state  pensioners.  And  for  the  magistrate 
in  person  of  a  nursing  father  to  make  the  church  his 
mere  ward,  as  always  in  minority,  the  church,  to  whom 
he  ought  as  a  magistrate,  Isa.  xlix.  23,  *^  to  bow  down 
with  his  face  toward  the  earth,  and  lick  up  the  dust  of 
her  feet;"  her  to  subject  to  his  political  drifts  or  con- 
ceived opinions,  by  mastering  her  revenue ;  and  so  by 
his  examinant  committees  to  circumscribe  her  free  elec- 
tion of  ministers,  is  neither  just  nor  pious;  no  honour 
done  to  the  church,  but  a  plain  dishonour:  and  upon 
her  whose  only  head  is  in  heaven,  yea  upon  him,  ulio 
is  only  head,  sets  another  in  effect,  and  which  is  most 
monstrous,  a  human  on  a  heavenly,  a  canial  on  a  spi- 
ritual, a  political  herd  on  an  ecclesiastical  body ;  which 
at  length  by  such  heterogeneal,  such  incestuous  con- 
junction, transforms  her  oflttimes  into  a  beast  of  many 
heads  and  many  horns.  For  if  the  church  be  of  all 
societies  the  holiest  on  earth,  and  so  to  be  reverenced 
by  the  magistrate ;  not  to  trust  her  witli  her  own  belief 
and  integrity,  and  therefore  not  with  the  keeping,  at 
least  with  the  disposing,  of  what  revenue  shall  be  found 
justly  and  lawfully  her  own,  is  to  count  the  church  not 
a  holy  con«^regalion,  but  a  j>ac:k  of  giddy  or  dishonest 
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persons,  to  be  ruled  by  civil  power  iii  sacred  affairs. 
But  to  proceed  further  in  the  truth  yet  more  freely, 
seeinj^  the  christian  church  is  not  national,  but  consist- 
ing' of  many  particular  congrej^'a lions,  subject  to  many 
chang'es,  as  well  throng^h  civil  accidents,  as  through 
schisms  and  various  opinions,  not  to  be  decided  by  any 
outward  jud<re,  being  matters  of  conscience,  whereby 
these  pretended  church-revenues,  as  they  have  been 
ever,  so  arc  like  to  continue  endless  matter  of  dissen- 
sion both  between  the  church  and  magistrate,  and  the 
churches  among  themselves,  there  will  be  found  no 
better  reniedv  to  these  evils,  otherwise  incurable,  than 
by  (he  incorruptest  council  of  those  Waldenses,  or  first 
reformers,  to  remove  them  as  a  pest,  an  apple  of  discord 
in  the  church,  (for  what  else  can  be  the  effect  of  riches, 
and  the  snare  of  money  in  religion  ?)  and  to  convert 
them  to  those  more  profitable  uses  above  expressed,  or 
other  such  as  shall  be  judged  most  necessary;  consider- 
ing that  the  church  of  Christ  was  founded  in  })overty 
rather  than  in  revenues,  stood  purest  and  prospered  best 
without  them,  received  them  unlawfully  from  them  who 
both  erroneously  and  unjustly,  sometimes  impiously, 
gave  them,  and  so  justly  was  ensnared  and  corrupted  by 
them.  And  lest  it  be  thought  that,  these  revenues  with- 
drawn and  better  employed,  the  magistrate  ought  instead 
to  settle  by  statute  some  maintenance  of  ministers,  let 
this  be  considered  first,  that  it  concerns  every  man's 
conscience  to  what  religion  he  contributes;  and  that  the 
civil  magistrate  is  intrusted  with  civil  rights  only,  not 
with  conscience,  which  can  have  no  deputy  or  repre- 
sentor of  itself,  but  one  of  the  same  mind :  next,  that 
what  each  man  g^ves  to  the  minister,  he  gives  either  as 
to  God,  or  as  to  his  teacher;  if  as  to  God,  no  civil 
power  can  justly  consecrate  to  religious  uses  any  part 
cither  of  civil  re\cnue,  which  is  the  people*$,  and  must 
save  them  from  other  taxes,  or  of  any  man's  ])ropriety, 
but  God  by  special  command,  as  he  did  by  M(»ses,  or 
the  owner  himself  by  vtduntary  intention  and  the  per- 
suasion of  his  giving  it  to  God.  Forced  consecrations 
out  of  another  manV  estate  are  no  hrttor  than  forced 
vows,  hateful  to  God,  **  who  loves  a  cheerful  t^-ivcr;'' 
but  much  more  hateful,  wrung  out  of  men's  purses  to 
maintain  a  disapproved  ministry  against  their  con- 
science; ho%vever  unholy,  infamous,  and  dishonourable 
to  his  ministers  and  the  free  gospel,  maintained  in  such 
un worth  v  manner  as  by  violence  and  extortion.  If  he 
give  it  as  to  his  teacher,  what  justice  or  equity  compels 
him  to  jiay  for  learning  that  religion  which  leaves 
freelv  to  his  choice,  whether  he  will  learn  it  or  no. 
whether  oi'  this  teacher  or  another,  and  e^pccially  to 
pay  for  what  he  never  learned, or a]iproves  not;  where- 
by, be>ides  the  wound  of  his  conscience,  he  becomes 
the  less  able  to  recompense  his  true  teacher?  Thus  far 
hath  been  inquired  by  whom  church-ministers  ought  to 
be  maintained,  and  hath  been  proved  most  natural, 
most  equal  and  agreeable  with  Scripture,  to  be  by  them 
who  receive  their  teaching;  and  by  whom,  if  they  be 
unable.  Which  ways  well  observe<l  can  discourage 
none  but  hirelings,  and  will  much  lessen  their  number 
in  the  church. 

It  remains  lastly  to  consider,  in  what  manner  God 


hath  ordained  that  recompense  be  given  tomiuisientf 
the  gospel ;  and  by  all  Scripture  it  will  appear,  thai  k 
hath  given  it  them  not  by  civil  law  and  freehold,* 
they  claim,  but  by  the  benevolence  and  free  gratitodr 
of  such  as  receive  them  :  Luke  x.  7,  8,  **  Eating  aoi 
drinking  such  things  as  they  gave  you.     If  they  r- 
ceive  you,  eat  such  things  as  are  set   before  you.** 
Matt.  X.  7,  8,  "  As  ye  go,  preach,  saying.  The  kinf- 
dom  of  God  is  at  hand,  &iC.     Freeir  vc  have  receivr^ 
freely  give.*'     If  God  have  ordained  ministers  to  prrack 
freely,  whether  they  receive  recompense  or  not,  tbn 
certainly  he  hath  forbid  both  them  to  compel  it,  and 
others  to  compel  it  for  them.     But  freely  given,  he  ac- 
counts it  as  given  to  himself:  Phil.  iv.  16, 17,  18,  ''Ve 
sent  once  and  again  to  my  necessity :  not  because  I 
desire  a  gift ;  but  I  desire  fruit,  that  may  abound  to 
your  account.     Having  received  of  Epaphroditus  the 
things  which  were  sent  from  you,  an  odour  of  sweet 
smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well-pleasing  to  God;** 
which  cannot  be  fnim  force  or  unwillingness^    The 
same  is  said  of  alms,  Heb.  xiii.  16,  **  To  do  good  and  to 
communicate,  forget  not ;  for  with  such  sacrifice  God  is 
well  pleased."    Whence  the  primitive  church  tfaoa;sht 
it  no  shame  to  receive  all  their  maintenance  as  the  ahat 
of  their  auditors.    Which  they  who  defend  tithes,  as  if 
it  made  for  their  cause,  whenas  it  utterly  confutes  thcB. 
omit  not  to  set  down  at  large ;  proving  to  our  haadi 
out  of  Origen,  Tcrtullian,  Cyprian,  and  others,  that  the 
clergy  lived  at  first  upon  the  mere  benevolence  of  ibeir 
hearers ;  who  gave  what  they  crave,  not  to  tlie  cleigr, 
but  to  the  church ;  out  of  which  the  clergy  had  their 
portions  given  them  in  baskets,  and  were  thence  calM 
sportulnrii,  basket-clerks  :  that  their  portion  was  a  veiT 
mean  allowance,  only  for  a  bare  livelihood ;  acconliiy 
to  those  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  Malt.  x.  7,  Vc.  ik 
rest  was  distributed  to  tlie  p<»or.     They  cite  also  nut  of 
Pro5»per,  the  disciple  of  St.   .Viistin.  that  such  of  ibe 
clergy  as  bad  mtans  of  their  own,  might  not  wiihn* 
sin    partake   of  church   maintenance ;    not   receiiio^ 
tliereby  to(»d  which  they  abound  uith,  but  feeding « 
the  sins  of  other  men:  that  the  Holv  Ghost  saidi of 
such  clergymen,  they  eat  the  sins  of  my  people;  aai 
that  a  council  at  Anlioch,  in  the  vear  3H»,  suffered  w< 
either  priest  or  bi>hop  to  live  on  chun.'h-niaintenaiKe 
without  necessity.     Thus  far  tit  hers  them^elvrt  hivr 
contributed  to  their  own  confutation,  bv  ctmfi.ssin:rtbit 
the  church  lived  primitively  on  alms.     And  I  add.  tbat 
about  the  year  359,  Constantins  the  emperor  having 
snmnioned  a  general  council  of  bishops  to  Anniniiiai 
in  Italy,  and  provided  for  their  subsistence  there,  tlif 
Briti.sb  and  French  liishops  judging  it   not  decent  to 
live   on   the  public,  chose  rather  to   be   at   tlnir  owi 
charjres.    Three  only  out  of  Britain  constrained  throuc^ 
want,  yet  refusing  offered  assistance  from  the  rest,  air- 
cepted  tlie  emperor's  provision ;  judging  it  more  con- 
venient to  subsist  by  public  than  by  private  sustrnancr. 
Whence  wc  may  conclude,  that  bishops  then  in  this 
island  had  their  livelihood  only  from  benevolence;  ii 
which   regard  this  relator  Sulpitius  Severus.  a  gnod 
author  of  the  same  time,  highly  praises  them.     Andthr 
Waldenses,  our  first  reformers,  both  from  the  Scripture 
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aad  tbeie  primimc  examples,  maintained  those  anionjr 
then  who  bore  the  office  of  ministers  by  alms  only. 
Tike  their  very  words  from  the  history  written  of  them 
im  French,  Part  3,  Lib.  2,  Chap.  2,  "  La  nourriture  et 
ce  de  quoy  nous  sommes  converts,  &cc.    Our  food  and 
clothings  is  sufficiently  administered  and  g^ven  to  us 
bf  way  of  gratuity  and  alms,  by  the  good  people 
wbom  we  teach.**    If  then  by  alms  and  benevolence^ 
Mt  by  le^l  force,  not  by  tenure  of  freehold  or  copy- 
Md :  for  alms,  thou^^h  just,  cannot  be  coni])eIled ;  and 
kncTolence  forced  is  malevolence  rather,  violent  and 
imnsUtent  with  the  gospel;  and  declares  him  no  true 
■nisler  thereof,  but  a  rapacious  hireling  rather,  who 
k  force  rpceivin;^  it,  eats  the  bread  of  violence  and 
cnction,  no  holy  or  just  livelihood,  no  not  civilly 
minted  honest;  much  less  beseeming  such  a  spiritual 
dnistry.     But,  say  they,  our  maintenance  is  our  due, 
I  litbcs  tlie  right  of  Christ,  unseparable  fwm  the  priest, 
M  where  rei>ealed;  if  then,  not  otherwise  to  be  hud, 
j  tyr  law  to  be  recovered :  for  thou;'h  Paul  were  pleased 
II  forego  his  due,  and  not  to  use  his  power,  1  Cor. 
k.  12,  yet  be  had  a  power,  vcr.  4,  and  bound  not 
tfhers.     1  answer  first,  because  I  see  them  still  so  loth 
liauleani  their  decimal  arithmetic,  and  still  grasp  their 
tithes  as  inseparable  from  a  priest,  that  ministers  of 
ibe  gM|;el  are  not  priests  ;  and  therefore  se|)anited  from 
tilbei  by  their  exclusion,  heiiig  neither  called  priests 
■  the  New  Testament,  nor  of  any  order  known  in 
Scripture :  not  of  Melchisedee,  proper  to  Christ  only ; 
Mt  of  Aaron,  as  they  themselves  will  confess;  and  the 
lUnl  priesthood  only  remaining,  is  common  to  all  tiic 
idthfuL     But  they  are  ministers  of  our  high  priest. — 
True,  but  not  of  his  priesthood,  as  the  Lcvites  were  to 
Aaron;  for  he  performs  that  whole  ofKcc  i.imself  in- 
eommunicably.     Yet  tithes  remain,  sav  thcv,  still  uii- 
tcleased,  the  due  of  Christ ;  and  to  whom  jiayalde,  but 
to  his  DiiniMcrs .'     I  say  again,  that  ud  man  can  so 
mderitand  them,  unless  Christ  in  some  place  or  other 
ID  claim  them.     That  exam])le  of  Ahr:ihani  arifues  no- 
thing but  his  voluntary  act ;  honour  once  only  done, 
but  on  what  couMderation,  whether  to  a  priest  or  t(»  a 
kiag,  whether  due  the  honour,  arbitrary  that  kind  of 
hoDour  or  not,  will  after  all  contending  be  loft  still  in 
■err  conjecture :  which  must  not  he  permitted  in  the 
claim  of  such  a  needy  and  subtle  spiritual  corporation, 
prvtending  by  divine  right  to  the  tenth  of  all  other 
men's  estates  ;  nor  can  it  be  allowed  hv  wise  men  or 
the  verdict  of  common   law.      An<l   the  tenth  part, 
tbongh  once  declared  holy,  is  declared  now  to  he  no 
holier  than  the  other  nine,  by  that  command  to  Peter, 
Arts  X.  15.  28,  whereby  all  distinction  of  holy  and  un- 
holy is  remoted  from  all  things.      Tithes  therefore, 
though  claimed,  an  I  holy  under  the  law,  yet  are  now 
released  and  quitted  bf»th  by  that  command  to  Peter, 
nd  by  tJiis  to  all  ministers,  above-cited  Luke  x.  "  eat- 
iof  and  drinking  such  things  as  they  give  you  :" 
■•de  holy  now  by  their  free  gift  only.     And  therefore 
St  Paul,  1  Cor.  ix.  4,  asserts  his  power  indeed ;  but 
•f  what  ?  not  of  tithes,  but  '*  to  eat  and  drink  such 
dbingi  as  are  giicn**  in  reference  to  this  command; 
I    which  he  calls  not  hoi  v  things,  or  things  of  the  gospel. 


as  if  the  gospel  had  any  consecrated  things  in  answer 
to  things  of  the  temple,  vcr.  13,  but  he  calls  them 
"your  carnal  things,"  ver.  11,  without  changing  their 
property.  And  what  ])ower  had  he  ?  Not  the  power 
of  force,  but  of  conscience  only,  whereby  he  might  law- 
fully and  without  scruple  live  on  the  gospel ;  receiving 
what  was  given  him,  as  the  recompencc  of  his  labour 
For  if  Christ  the  Master  hath  ])rofessed  his  kingdom 
to  be  not  of  this  world,  it  suits  not  with  that  profes.sion, 
either  in  him  or  bis  ministers,  to  claim  tenijtoral  right 
from  spiritual  respects.  He  who  refused  to  be  the  di- 
vider of  an  inheritance  between  two  brethren,  cannot 
approve  his  ministers,  by  ])retended  right  from  him,  to 
be  dividers  of  tenths  and  freeholds  out  of  other  men's 
possessions,  making  thereby  the  gospel  but  a  cloak  oi* 
canial  interest,  and  to  the  contradiction  of  their  nmster, 
turning  his  heavenly  kingdom  into  a  kingdom  of  this 
world,  a  kingdom  of  force  and  rapine  :  to  whom  it  will 
be  one  day  thundered  more  terribly  than  to  Gehazi,  for 
thus  dishonouring  a  far  greater  master  and  his  gospel; 
**  Is  this  a  time  to  receive  money,  and  to  receive  gar- 
ments, and  oliveyanls,  and  vineyanls,  and  sheep  and 
oxen?"  The  lepn>sy  of  Naaman,  linked  with  that 
apostolic  curse  of  perishing  imprecated  on  Sinnm  Ma- 
gus, may  be  feared  will  "cleave  to  such  and  to  their 
seed  for  ever."  So  that  when  nil  is  done,  and  bellv 
hath  used  in  vahi  all  her  cunning  shifts,  I  doubt  not 
but  all  true  ministers,  considering  the  demonstration  of 
what  hath  been  here  proved,  will  be  wise,  and  thinic  it 
much  more  tolerable  to  hear,  that  no  maintenance  of 
ministers,  whether  tithes  or  any  other,  can  be  settled  hy 
statute,  but  must  be  given  by  them  who  receive  instruc- 
tion ;  and  freely  given,  as  God  hath  ordained.  And 
indeed  what  can  he  a  more  honourable  maintenance  to 
them  than  such,  whether  alms  or  willing  oblations,  as 
these;  whicli  being  aeconnted  both  alike  as  given  to 
God,  the  only  accejitahle  sacrifices  now  renniining, 
must  needs  represent  him  who  receives  them  much  in 
the  care  of  God,  and  nearly  related  to  him,  when  noi 
by  worldly  force  and  constraint,  hut  with  religious  awe 
and  reverence,  what  is  given  to  God,  is  given  to  him ; 
and  what  to  him,  accounted  as  given  to  God.  This 
wonid  be  well  enoutrh,  sav  they  :  but  how  many  will 
so  give.^  I  answer,  as  many, doubtless, as  shall  be  well 
taught,  as  many  as  God  shall  so  move.  Why  an*  ye 
so  disiriistful,  both  of  your  own  doctrine  and  of  (iod's 
promises,  fninilcd  in  the  experience  of  those  disciples 
first  sent  ?  Luke  xxii.  35,  "  When  I  sent  you  without 
purse,  and  scrip,  ami  shoes,  lacked  ye  any  thing.'  And 
they  said,  Notiiing."  How  then  came  ours,  or  who 
sent  them  thus  destitute,  thus  ])0(»r  an<l  empty  hoth  of 
purse  and  faith  .^  Who  style  themselves  emhassadors  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  seem  to  be  his  tithc-y-alherei-s,  though 
an  office  of  their  own  setting  up  to  his  dishononr,  his 
exacters,  bis  publicans  rather,  not  trnsting  that  he  will 
maintain  them  in  their  embassv,  unless  thcv  hind  him 
to  his  promise  by  a  statute-law,  that  we  shall  maintain 
them.  I^ay  down  for  shame  that  magnific  title,  while 
ve  seek  maintenance  from  the  people :  it  is  not  the  m.i fi- 
ner of  embassadors  to  ask  maintenance  of  them  to  whom 
they  arc  sent.     But  he  who  is  I-K>rd  of  all  things,  hath 
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so  ordaiued :  trust  bim  then  ;  he  doubtless  will  com- 
mand the  people  to  make  gt>od  bis  promises  of  main- 
tenance more  bonourabi y  unasked,  unraked  for.  This 
they  know,  this  they  preach, yet  believe  not:  but  think 
it  as  impossible,  without  a  statute-law,  to  live  of  the 
gospel,  as  if  by  those  words  they  were  bid  gx)  eat  their 
Bibles,  as  Ezekiel  and  John  did  their  books ;  and  such 
doctrines  as  these  are  as  bitter  to  their  bellies ;  but  will 
serve  so  much  the  better  to  discover  hirelings,  who  can 
hare  notbing*,  thoug-h  but  in  appearance,  just  and  solid 
to  answer  for  themselves  against  what  hath  been  here 
spoken,  unless  perhaps  this  one  remaining  pretence, 
which  we  shall  quickly  see  to  be  either  false  or  unin- 
genuous. 

They  pretend  that  their  education,  eitlier  at  school  or 
university,  hath  been  very  chargeable,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  repaired  in  future  by  a  plentiful  mainte- 
nance: whenas  it  is  well  known,  that  the  better  half  of 
them,  (and  ofttimes  poor  and  pitiful  boys,  of  no  merit 
or  promising  hopes  that  mi«j^ht  entitle  them  to  the  pub- 
lic provision,  but  tbeir  poverty  and  the  unjust  favour 
of  friends,)  have  had  the  most  of  their  breeding,  both  at 
schfM)l  and  university,  by  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and 
fellowships  at  the  public  cost,  which  might  engage  them 
the  rather  to  give  freely,  as  they  have  freely  received. 
Or  if  they  have  missed  of  these  helps  at  the  latter  place, 
they  have  after  two  or  three  years  left  the  course  of 
their  studies  there,  if  they  ever  well  began  them,  and 
undertaken,  though  furnished  with  little  else  but  igno- 
rance, boldness,  and  ambition,  if  with  no  worse  vices,  a 
chaplainship  in  some  gentleman's  house,  to  the  frequent 
embasing  of  his  sons  with  illiterate  and  narrow  prin- 
ciples. Or  if  they  have  lived  there  upon  their  own, 
who  knows  not  that  seven  years  charge  of  living  there, 
to  thcro  who  fly  not  from  the  government  of  their  pa- 
rents to  the  licence  of  a  univcrsitv,  but  come  seriouslv 
to  study,  is  no  more  thun  may  be  well  defrayed  and 
reimbursed  bv  one  year's  revenue  of  an  ordinary  ffood 
benefice  ?  If  thoy  had  then  means  of  breeding  from 
their  parents,  it  is  likely  tliey  h;ive  more  now  ;  and  if 
they  have,  it  needs  niiist  be  mechanic  and  uningenuous 
in  them,  to  bring'  :i  hill  of  charges  f(»r  the  learning  of 
those  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  which  thoy  have  leanied 
(if  they  have  indeed  learned  them,  as  they  seldom  have) 
to  their  own  benefit  and  accomplishment.  But  they 
will  say,  wo  had  betaken  us  to  .some  other  trade  or  pro- 
fession, had  we  not  expected  to  find  a  better  livelihooii 
by  the  ministry.  This  is  that  which  I  looked  for,  to 
discover  them  openly  neither  true  lovers  of  learning, 
and  so  very  seldom  guilty  of  it,  nor  true  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  So  long  ago  out  of  date  is  that  old  true 
saying,  I  Tim.  iii.  1,  "  If  a  man  desire  a  bishopric,  he 
desires  a  good  work  :"  for  now  commonly  he  who  de- 
sires to  be  a  minister,  looks  not  at  the  work,  hut  at  the 
wages ;  and  bv  that  lure  or  lowbell,  may  be  tolled  from 
parish  to  parish  all  tlie  town  over.  But  what  can  be 
plainer  simony,  than  thus  to  be  at  char<res  beforehand, 
to  no  other  e:id  than  to  make  their  ministrv  douhlv  or 
trebly  benefi«ial  .^  In  whom  it  might  he  >aid,  as  justly 
as  to  that  Simon,  "  Thy  money  perisli  with  thee,  be- 
cause thou  hast  thought,  that  the  gift  of  God  may  be 


purchased  with  money ;  thou  hast  neither  part  nor  kt 
in  this  matter."    Next,  it  is  a  fond  errour,  though  t» 
much  believed  among  us,  to  think  that  the  aniveniy 
makes  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  nhat  it  may  condoci 
to  other  arts  and  sciences,  I  dispute  not  now  :  but  tWt 
which  makes  fit  a  minister,  the  Scripture  can  heU  m- 
form  us  to  be  only  from  above,  whence  also  we  are  W 
to  seek  them  ;  Matt  ix.  38,  *'  Pray  ye  therefore  to  tk 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  labooitn 
into  his  harvest"   Acts  xx.  28,  *'  The  flock,  over  wUck 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overMera."    Rom.  L 
15,  *'  How  shall  they  preach,  unless  they  be  teat?" 
By  whom  sent  ?  by  the  university,  or  the  magistnle, 
or  their  belly  ?  No  surely,  but  sent  from  God  0Dly,aBl 
that  God  who  is  not  their  belly.    And  whether  he  b 
sent  from  God,  or  from  Simon  Magus,  the  inward  warn 
of  his  calling  and  spiritual  ability  will  sufficiently  kl 
him ;  and  that  strong  obligation  felt  within  him,  which 
was  felt  by  the  apostle,  will  often  express  from  bin  ifct 
same  words :  1  Cor.  ix.  16,  **  Necessity  is  laid  wfm 
me,  yea,  woe  is  roe  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel.**    Nrt 
a  beggarly  necessity,  and  the  woe  feared  otherwiieif 
perpetual  want,  but  such  a  necessity  as  made  him  w9* 
ing  to  preach  the  gospel  gratis,  and  to  embrace  povo^ 
rather  than  as  a  woe  to  fear  it.     I  Cor.  xii.  28,  **  M  \ 
hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles,"  ice.  EphcL  j 
iv.  II,  &c.    **  He  gave  some  apostles,  &c.    For  ifct  i 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  miniitt^  \ 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ,  till  we  all  eMi  < 
to  the  unity  of  the  faith."    Whereby  we  may  kna^  ^ 
that  as  he  made  them  at  the  first,  so  he  makes  Am  : 
still,  and  to  the  world's  end.  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  ^  Who  kA 
also  made  us  fit  or  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testis 
ment."  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  "  The  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which 
was  given  ihce  by  prophecy,  and  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery."     These  are  all  the  meauHi 
which  we  read  of,  required  in  Scripture  to  the  miking 
of  a  minister.     All  this  is  granted,  you  will  say;  bat 
yet  that  it  is  also  requisite  he  should  be  traiued  ia 
other  leaniing:  which  can  be  no  where  better  had  thai 
at  universities.     I  answer,  that  what  leaniin*r«  either 
human  or  divine,  can  be  necessary  to  a  minister,  may 
as  easily  and  less  chargeably  be  had  in  any  priialc 
house.     How  deficient  else,  and  to  how  little  purpoie, 
are  all  those  piles  of  sermons,  notes,  and  comments  M 
all  parts  of  the  Bible,  bodies  and  marrows  of  divinitr, 
besides  all  other  sciences,  in  our  £ni>flish  tungne :  many 
of  the  same  hooks  which  in  Latin  thev  read  at  the  oii- 
versity  ?     And  the  small  neccNsity  of  going  thither  » 
h  am  divinity  1  prove  first  from  the  most  part  of  them- 
selves, who  seldom  continue  there  till  they  have  wtfl 
got  through  logic,  their  first  rudiments;  th"Uirh,to5aT 
truth,  logic  also  may  much  better  he  wautinir  in  dit- 
putes  of  divinity,  than  in  the  subtile  debates  of  law  yen. 
and  statesmen,  who  vet  seldom  or  never  deal  with  *\1* 
loy^isni^i.    And  those  theological  di<iputati(»ns  there  hfU 
by  professors  and  graduates  an*  such,  as  tend  least  of 
all   to  the  edification  or  capacity  c»f  the  people,  bat 
rather  jH'q)lo.\  an<l  lea\cn  pure  doctrine  with  scholar- 
tical   trash,   than   enable  any  minister   to   the   better 
preaching  of  the  gospel.     Whence  we  may  also  co»- 
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pote,  since  tlwy  come  to  reckonings,  the  charges  of  his 
leedful  library;  which,  though  some  shame  not  to 
ralne  at  6001.  may  be  competently  furnished  for  601. 
If  any  man  for  his  own  curiosity  or  delight  be  in  books 
iitber  expensive,  that  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  neces- 
iry  to  bis  ministerial,  either  breeding  or  function. 
>at  papists  and  other  adversaries  cannot  be  con Ai  ted 
itboot  fathers  and  councils,  immense  volumes,  and  of 
at  charges.  I  will  shew  them  therefore  a  shorter  and 
better  wmy  of  confutation :  Tit.  i.  9,  "  Holding  fast 
le  &itbful  word,  as  he  hath  been  taught,  that  he  may 
i  able  by  sound  doctrine,  both  to  exhort  and  to  con- 
nee  ^ainsayers:"  who  are  confuted  as  soon  as  heard, 
nuging  that  which  is  either  not  in  Scripture,  or 
Ifaiiul  it.  To  pursue  them  further  through  the  ob- 
!we  and  entangled  wood  of  antiquity,  fathers  and 
mncils  6ghting  one  against  another,  is  needless,  end- 
as,  not  requisite  in  a  minister,  and  refused  by  the  first 
tformen  of  our  religion.  And  yet  we  may  be  con- 
dent,  if  these  things  be  thought  needful,  let  the  state 
■t  erect  in  public  good  store  of  libraries,  and  there 
ill  not  want  men  in  the  church,  who  of  their  own  in- 
liBations  will  become  able  in  this  kind  against  papist 
r  any  other  adversary.  I  have  thus  at  large  examined 
be  osital  pretences  of  hirelings,  coloured  over  most 
oBDonly  with  the  cause  of  learning  and  universities; 

■  if  with  divines  learning  stood  and  fell,  wherein  for 
he  most  part  their  pittance  is  so  small ;  and,  to  speak 
Rcly,  it  were  much  better  there  were  not  one  divine 

■  the  auiversities,  no  school-divinity  known,  the  idle 

■phiitry  of  monks,  the  canker  of  religion ;  and  tliat 

bey  who  intended  to  be  ministers,  were  trained  up  in 

be  church  only  by  the  Scripture,  and  in  the  original 

aaguages  thereof  at  school ;   without  fetching  the 

iOBpass  of  other  arts  and  sciences,  more  than  what 

iiey  can    well    Icam   at  secondary   leisure,   and    at 

tmae. — Neither  speak  I  this  in  contempt  of  learning, 

irthe  ministry*,  but  hating  the  common  cheats  of  both  ; 

bating  that  they,  who  have  preached  out  bisho])s,  pre- 

liln.  and  canonists,  should,  in  what  serves  their  own 

ndi,  retain  their  false  opinions,  their  pliarisaical  leaven, 

tkeir  avarice,  and  closely  their  ambition,  their  phirali- 

tei.  their  nouresideuces,  their  odious  fees,  and  use  thrir 

]tpl  and  popish  arguments  for  tithes  :  that  independ- 

ms  should  take  that  name,  as  they  may  justly  from 

the  true  freedom  of  christian  doctrine  and  cliurch-disci- 

fhne  subject  to  no  superiour  judge  but  God  only,  and 

Kek  to  be  dependents  on  the   magistrates   for  their 

naintenance ;   which   two  things,  independence  and 

ttate-hire  in  religion,  can  never  consist  long  or  cer- 

tainly  together.     For  magistrates  at  one  time  or  other, 

lot  like  these  at  present  our  patrons  of  christian  liberty, 

•ill  pay  none  but  such  whom  by  their  committees  of 

examination  they  find  conformable  to  their  interests 

ad  opinions:  and  hirelings  will  soon  frame  themselves 

tithat  interest,  and  those  opinions  which  they  see  best 

pkaiiog  to  their  paymasters ;  and  to  seem  right  them- 

irircs,  will  force  others  as  to  the  truth.     But  most  of  all 

ifcev  ire  to  be  reviled  and  shamed,  who  cry  out  with 

tbe  distinct  voice  of  notorious  hirelings;  that  if  ye  si't- 

tk  Bot  our  maintenance  by  law,  farewell  the  gospel ; 


than  which  nothing  can  be  uttered  more  false,  more 
ignominious,  and  I  may  say,  more  blasphemous  against 
our  Saviour;  who  hatli  promised  without  this  condi- 
tion, both  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  own  presence  with 
his  church  to  the  world's  end  :  nothing  more  false, 
(unless  with  their  own  mouths  tliey  condemn  them- 
selves for  the  unworthiest  and  most  mercenary  of  all 
other  ministers,)  by  the  experience  of  300  years  after 
Christ,  and  the  churches  at  this  day  in  France,  Austria, 
Polonia,  and  other  places,  witnessing  the  contrary 
under  an  adverse  magistrate,  not  a  favourable ;  nothing 
more  ignominious,  levelling,  or  rather  undervaluing 
Christ  beneath  Mahomet.  For  if  it  must  be  thus,  how 
can  any  Christian  object  it  to  a  Turk,  that  his  religion 
stands  by  force  only ;  and  not  justly  fear  from  him 
this  reply.  Yours  both  by  force  and  money,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  your  own  preachers.^  This  is  that  which 
makes  atheists  in  the  land,  whom  they  so  much  com- 
plain of:  not  the  want  of  maintenance,  or  preachers, 
as  they  allege,  but  the  many  hirelings  and  cheaters 
that  have  the  gospel  in  their  hands ;  hands  that  still 
crave,  and  are  never  satisfied.  Likely  ministers  indeed, 
to  proclaim  the  faith,  or  to  exhort  our  trust  in  God, 
when  they  themselves  will  not  trust  him  to  provide  for 
them  in  the  message  whereon,  they  say,  he  sent  them ; 
but  threaten,  for  want  of  temporal  means,  to  desert  it ; 
calling  that  want  of  means,  which  is  nothing  else  but 
the  want  of  their  own  faith  :  and  would  force  us  to  pay 
the  hire  of  building  our  faith  to  their  covetous  incre- 
dulity. Doubtless,  if  God  only  he  he  who  gives  minis- 
ters to  his  church  till  the  world's  end ;  and  through  the 
whole  gospel  never  sent  us  for  ministers  to  the  schools 
of  philosophy,  but  rather  bids  us  beware  of  such  **  vain 
deceit,"  Col.  ii.  8,  (which  the  primitive  church,  after  two 
or  three  ages  not  remembering,  brought  herself  quickly 
to  confusion,)  if  all  the  faithful  be  now  "  a  holy  and  a 
royal  pricstliood,"  I  Pet.  ii.  5, 9,  not  excluded  from  the 
dispensation  of  things  holiest,  after  free  election  of  the 
church,  and  imposition  of  hands,  there  will  iiot  want 
ministers  elected  out  of  all  sorts  and  orders  of  men,  for 
the  gospel  makes  no  difference  from  the  magistrate 
himself  to  the  meanest  artificer,  if  God  evidently  favour 
him  with  spiritual  gif^s,  as  he  can  easily,  and  oft  hath 
done,  while  those  bachelor  divines  and  doctors  of  the 
tippet  have  been  passed  by.  Heretofore  in  the  first 
evangelic  times,  (and  it  were  hapj)y  for  Christendom 
if  it  were  so  again,)  ministers  of  tlie  gospel  were  by 
nothing  else  distinguished  from  other  christians,  but  by 
their  spiritual  knowledge  and  sanctity  of  life,  for  which 
the  church  elected  thom  to  be  her  teachers  and  over- 
seers, though  not  thereby  to  separate  them  from  what- 
ever calling  she  then  found  them  following  besides;  a«i 
the  example  of  St.  Paul  declares,  and  the  first  times  of 
Christianity.  When  once  they  affected  to  be  called  a 
clergy,  and  became,  as  it  were,  a  peculiar  tribe  of  Ix?- 
vites,  a  party,  a  distinct  order  in  the  commonwealth, 
bred  up  for  divines  in  babbling  schools,  and  fed  at  the 
public  cost,  good  for  nothing  else  but  what  was  good 
for  nothing,  they  soon  grew  idle :  that  idleness,  with 
fulness  of  bread,  begat  pride  and  perpetual  contention 
I  with  their  feeders  the  despised  laity,  through  all  ages 
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ever  since ;  to  the  perverting'  of  religion,  and  the  dis- 
turbance of  all  Christendom.  And  we  may  confidently 
conclude,  it  never  will  be  otherwise  while  they  are 
thus  upheld  undepending'  on  the  church,  on  which 
alone  they  anciently  depended,  and  are  by  the  magis- 
trate publicly  maintained  a  numerous  faction  of  indi- 
gent persons,  crept  for  the  most  part  out  of  extreme 
want  and  bad  nurture,  claiming  by  divine  rig-ht  and 
freehold  the  tenth  of  our  estates,  to  monopolize  the 
ministry  as  their  peculiar,  which  is  free  and  open  to  all 
able  Christians,  elected  by  any  church.  Under  this 
pretence  exempt  from  aill  other  employment,  and  en- 
riching themselves  on  the  public,  they  last  of  all  prove 
common  incendiaries,  and  exailt  their  horns  against  the 
magistrate  himself  that  maintains  them,  as  the  priest  of 
Rome  did  soon  after  against  his  benefactor  the  emperor, 
and  the  presbyters  of  late  in  Scotland.  Of  which  hire- 
ling crew,  together  with  all  the  mischiefs,  dissensions, 
troubles,  wars  merely  of  their  kindling,  Christendom 
might  soon  rid  herself  and  be  happy,  if  Christians 
would  but  know  their  own  dignity,  their  liberty,  their 
adoption,  and  let  it  not  be  wondered  if  I  say,  their 
spiritual  priesthood,  whereby  they  have  all  equally  ac- 


cess to  any  ministerial  function,  whenever  called  hj 
their  own  abilities,  and  the  church,  though  they  never 
came  near  commencement  or  university.     But  wUk 
protestants,  to  avoid  the  due  labour  of  undentandiflif 
their  own  religion,  are  content  to  lodge  it  in  the  breai^ 
or  rather  in  the  books,  of  a  clergyman,  and  to  take  it 
thence  by  scraps  and  mammocks,  as  he  dispenses  it  ii 
his  Sunday's  dole;  they  will  be  always  learning aii 
never  knowing ;  always  infants  ;  always  either  Ui 
vassals,  as  lay  papists  are  to  their  priests ;  or  at  oddi 
with  him,  as  reformed  principles  give  them  some  ligkl 
to  be  not  wholly  conformable ;  whence  infinite  distori- 
ances  in  the  state,  as  they  do,  must  needs  follow.  Tbn 
much  I  had  to  say ;  and,  I  suppose,  what  ouy  be 
enough  to  them  who  are  not  avariciously  bent  fitlwr 
wise,  touching  the  likeliest  means  to  remove  birdinp 
out  of  the  church ;  than  which  nothing  can  more  cob- 
duce  to  truth,  to  peace  and  aill  happiness  both  in  cbortl 
and  state.     If  I  be  not  heard  nor  believed,  theereit 
will  bear  me  witness  to  have  spoken  truth ;  and  I,  ii 
the  mean  while,  have  borne  my  witness,  not  oat  of  Mt» 
son,  to  the  church  and  to  my  country. 


LETTER   TO    A    FRIEND, 


COMCIKNIXO 


THE  RUPTURES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 


rvBi.iiiiio  ntoM  rns  MANVscRirr 


OUT  tbe  sad  and  serious  discourse  which  we  fell  iuto 
t  Digbt,  concerning'  these  dangerous  ruptures  of  the 
Binonwemlth,  scarce  yet  in  her  infancy,  which  can- 
be  without  some  inward  flaw  in  her  bowels;  I 
^  to  consider  more  intensely  thereon  than  hitherto 
are  been  wont,  resigning  myself  to  the  wisdom  and 
e  of  those  who  had  the  goremment;  and  not  find- 
'  that  either  God  or  the  public  required  more  of  me, 
n  my  prayers  for  them  that  gorem.  And  since  you 
re  not  only  stirred  up  my  thoughts,  by  acquainting 
with  the  state  of  affairs,  more  inwardly  than  I 
sw  before ;  but  also  have  desired  me  to  set  down  my 
nion  thereof,  trusting  to  your  ingenuity,  I  shall 
'e  yon  freely  my  apprehension,  both  of  our  present 
Is,  and  what  expedients,  if  God  in  mercy  regard  us, 
If  renjore  them.  I  will  begin  with  telling  you  how 
ris  overjoyed,  when  I  heard  that  the  army,  under 
;  working  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  as  I  thought,  and 
II  hope  well,  had  been  so  far  wrought  to  christian  hu- 
iity,  and  self-denial,  as  to  confess  in  public  their 
ck»Iiding  from  the  good  old  cause,  and  to  shew  the 
lit*  of  their  repentance,  in  the  rij^'hteonsness  of  their 
(toring  the  old  famous  parliament,  which  they  had 
itiioat  just  authfirity  dissolved :  I  call  it  the  famous 
•Hiament,  though  not  the  harmless,  since  none  well- 
Tectcd,  but  will  confess,  they  have  deserved  much 
we  of  these  nations,  than  they  have  undeserved. 
Bd  I  persuade  nie,  that  God  was  pleased  with  their 
stitution,  signing  it,  as  he  did,  with  such  a  signal 
rtnfT,  when  so  great  a  part  of  the  nation  were  des- 
JTilcly  conspired  to  call  back  again  their  ^Egyptian 
MMia^.  So  much  the  more  it  now  amazes  me,  that 
*T,  wboAC  lips  were  yet  scarce  closed  from  giving 
laob  for  that  great  deliverance,  should  be  now  re- 
ifHiD^',  and  so  soon  again  backsliding  into  the  same 
wit,  which  they  confessed  so  lately  and  so  solemnly 
'God  and  the  world,  and  more  lately  punished  in 
•we  Cheshire  rebels ;  that  they  should  now  dissolve 
<t  parliament,  which  they  themselves  re-estal>lished, 
td  acknowledged  for  their  supreme  power  in  their 
today's  hunble  representation  :  and  all  this,  for  no 


apparent  cause  of  public  concernment  to  tlie  church  or 
commonwealth,  but  only  for  discommissioning  nine 
great  officers  in  the  army ;  which  had  not  been  done, 
as  is  reported,  but  upon  notice  of  their  intentions  against 
the  parliament.  I  presume  not  to  give  my  censure 
on  this  action,  not  knowing,  as  yet  I  do  not,  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  I  speak  only  what  it  appears  to  us  without 
doors,  till  better  cause  be  declared,  and  I  am  sure  to  all 
other  nations  most  illegal  and  scandalous,  I  fear  me 
barbarous,  or  rather  scarce  to  be  exampled  among  any 
barbarians,  that  a  paid  army  should,  for  no  other  cause, 
thus  subdue  the  supreme  power  that  set  them  up.  This, 
I  say,  other  nations  will  judge  to  the  sad  dishonour  of 
that  army,  lately  so  renowned  for  the  civilest  and  best 
ordered  in  the  world,  and  by  us  here  at  home,  for  the 
most  conscientious.  Certainly,  if  the  great  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Holland,  French,  or  Venetian  forces, 
should  thus  sit  in  council,  and  write  from  garrison  to 
garrison  against  their  superiours,  they  might  as  easily 
reduce  the  king  of  France,  or  duke  of  Venice,  and  put 
the  United  Provinces  in  like  disorder  and  confusion. 
Why  do  they  not,  being  most  of  them  held  ignorant  of 
true  religion  ?  because  the  light  of  nature,  the  laws  of 
human  society,  the  reverence  of  their  magistrates,  co- 
venants, engagements,  loyalty,  allegiance,  keeps  them 
in  awe.  How  grievous  will  it  then  be  !  bow  infamous 
to  the  true  religion  which  we  profess  !  how  dishonour- 
able to  the  name  of  God,  that  his  fear  and  the  power 
of  his  knowledge  in  an  army  professing  to  be  his, 
should  not  work  that  obedience,  that  fidelity  to  their 
supreme  magistrates,  that  levied  them  and  paid  them  ; 
when  the  light  of  nature,  the  laws  of  human  society, 
covenants  and  contracts,  yea  common  shame,  works  in 
other  armies,  amongst  the  worst  of  them  !  Which  will 
undoubtedly  pull  down  the  heavy  judgment  of  God 
among  us,  who  cannot  but  avenge  these  hypocrisies, 
violations  of  truth  and  holiness;  if  they  be  indeed  so 
as  they  yet  seem.  For  neither  do  I  speak  this  in  re- 
proach to  the  army,  but  as  jealous  of  their  honour,  in- 
citing them  to  manifest  and  publish  with  all  speed, 
some  better  cause  of  these  their  late  actions,  than  hath 
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bitherto  appeared,  and  to  find  oat  the  Acban  amongst 
Aem,  whoae  dote  ambition  in  all  Ukdihood  aboeea 
their  honest  natures  against  their  meaning  lo  these  dis- 
orders ;  their  readiest  waj  to  bring  in  again  the  common 
enemj,  and  with  him  the  destniction  of  tme  religion, 
and  dfil  libertj.  Bat,  because  oar  evils  are  now 
grown  more  dangeroos  and  extreme,  than  to  be  reme- 
died hj  complaints,  it  eoncenis  us  now  to  find  out  what 
remedies  maj  be  likeliest  to  save  us  from  approaching 
ruin.  Being  now  in  anarehj,  without  a  counselling 
and  goTeiuing  power;  and  the  armj,  I  suppose,  find- 
ing themselTes  insufficient  to  discharge  at  once  both 
militarf  and  dvil  aflaiim,  the  first  thing  to  be  found 
out  witfi  all  speed,  without  which  no  commonwealth 
can  subsist,  most  be  a  senate  or  general  coondl  of 
state,  in  whom  most  be  tbe  power,  first  to  presenre  the 
public  peace ;  next,  the  commerce  with  foreign  nations; 
and  lastly,  to  raise  monejs  for  the  management  of 
these  affairs:  this  most  dther  be  the  pariiament  re-ad- 
mtttod  to  dt,  or  a  council  of  state  allowed  of  hj  the 
annjT,  sinee  they  only  now  have  the  power.  The  tenns 
to  be  stood  on  are,  libertj  (^  conscience  to  all  profess- 
ing Scripture  to  be  the  rule  of  thdr  fiuth  and  worship; 
and  the  abjuration  of  a  dngle  perKU.  If  the  pariia- 
■wnt  be  agdn  thought  on,  to  nlrt  honoor  on  both 
sides,  the  weD  aflected  part  oi  the  dtj,  and  the  oon- 
gregated  dinrehes,  maj  be  induced  to  mediate  bj  pnb- 
lie  addresses,  and  brotberij  beseecbings;  whidi,  if 
there  be  that  saintdiip  among  ns  which  is  tdked  of, 
ought  to  be  of  hq^best  and  undeniable  persuasion  to 
reeoncilement.  If  the  parliament  be  thought  wdl  die- 
sdved,  as  not  eomplying  fully  to.  grant  liberty  of  con- 
sdence,  and  the  necessary  consequence  thereof,  tbe 
remoTaFof  a  forced  maintenance  from  mintsters,  then 
must  the  army  forthwith  choose  a  council  of  state, 
whereof  as  many  to  be  of  the  parliament,  as  are  un- 
doubtedly affected  to  these  two  conditioos  proposed. 
That  which  I  conceire  only  able  to  cement,  and  unite 
for  erer  the  army,  either  to  the  parliament  recdled,  or 
this  chosen  council,  most  be  a  mutual  league  and  oath, 
private  or  public,  not  to  desert  one  another  till  death  : 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  army  be  kept  up,  and  all  these 
officers  in  their  places  during  life,  and  so  likewise  the 
parliament  or  counsellors  of  sUte ;  which  will  be  no 
way  unjust,  conddertng  their  known  merits  on  either 
side,  in  council  or  in  field,  unless  any  be  found  false  to 
any  of  these  two  prindples,  or  otherwise  personally 


criminous  in  the  judgment  of  both  patties, 
union  as  this  be  not  accepted  on  the  armj^i 
confident  there  is  a  single  person  ondemeat 
the  army  be  upheld,  the  necesdty  of  our  af 
factions  will  constrain  long  enough  perhaps,  t 
the  longest  lirer  in  the  army.  And  whether 
goTcmment  be  an  annual  democracy,  or  a  ] 
aristocracy,  is  not  to  me  a  consideration  for  t 
mities  wberdn  we  are,  and  the  hasard  of  w 
from  our  common  enemy,  gaping  at  present  t 
us.  That  it  be  not  an  oligarchy,  or  tbe  fac 
few,  may  be  easOy  prcTented  by  the  number 
own  dioosing,  who  may  be  found  infallibly 
to  those  two  conditions  fore-named,  full  libert 
sdence,  and  the  abjuration  of  monarchy  propo 
the  weU-ordered  committees  of  their  faithfulle 
ents  in  cTery  county,  may  giwt  this  governi 
resemblance  and  effects  of  a  perfect  democr 
for  the  reformation  of  laws,  and  the  |daces  o 
ture,  whether  to  be  here,  as  at  present,  or 
county,  as  hath  been  long  aimed  at,  and  ns 
proposals,  tending  no  doubt  to  pnhlie  good,  t 
be  considered  in  due  time,  when  we  are  past  tl 
nicioas  pangs,  in  a  hopeful  way  of  hnlth,  i 
constitntion.  But  nnless  these  things,  whid 
above  proposed,  one  way  or  o  Aer,  be  onee  a 
my  fear,  which  Ood  avert,  we  instantly  nii 
best  become  the  serranto  (^one  or  other  singi 
the  secret  author  and  fomenter  of  these  disn 
Yon  have  the  sum  of  my  present  thoughts,  as 
I  understand  of  these  afbufs,  freely  imparted ; 
request,  and  the  persoadon  yon  wrought  in  ■ 
might  chance  hereby  to  be  some  way  serriceal 
Commonwealth,  in  a  time  when  all  ought  to  1 
▼onring  what  good  they  can,  whether  mnc 
little.  With  this  you  may  do  what  you  pi 
out,  put  in,  communicate,  or  suppress :  yon  oi 
me,  who  only  have  obeyed  your  opinion,  that 
what  I  hare  done,  I  might  happen  to  oflfer  sc 
which  might  be  of  some  use  in  this  great  tim< 
However,  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  the  op| 
which  you  presented  before  me,  of  shewing  t 
ness  which  I  have  in  the  midst  of  mv  unf 

m 

whatever  may  be  required  of  me,  as  a  public  < 
October  20,  1059. 
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A    FREE     COMMONWEALTH, 


EASY  TO  BE  PUT  IN  PRACTICE,  AND  WITHOUT  DELAY. 


IN  A  LETTER  TO  GENERAL  MONK. 


rCBLISHIO   KROU  THI   MANUSCRIPT. 


!  endeaTOurs  speedily  to  be  used,  that  the 
ection  be  of  such  as  are  already  firm,  or  in- 
constitute  a  free  commonwealth,  (according^ 
ler  qaalifications  decreed  in  parliament,  and 
pealed,  as  I  hear,)  without  sing^le  person,  or 
ords.  If  these  be  not  such,  but  the  con- 
foresees  not,  that  our  liberties  will  be  utterly 
s  next  parliament,  without  some  powerful 
en,  of  speediest  prevention?  The  speediest 
le  to  call  up  forthwith  the  chief  gentlemen 
y  county ;  to  lay  before  them  (as  your  ex- 
Uh  already,  both  in  your  published  letters  to 
and  yoar  declaration  recited  to  the  members 
»nt)  the  danger  and  confusion  of  readmitting 
n  this  land  ;  especially  against  the  rules  of 
:e  and  example,  in  a  family  once  ejected, 
>y  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  re- 
it  you  will  not  longer  delay  them  with  vain 
1,  but  wilkput  into  their  hands  forthwith  the 
of  a  free  commonwealth ;  if  they  will  first 
lediately  and  elect  them,  by  such  at  least  of 
as  are  rightly  qualified,  a  standing  council 
ty  and  great  town,  which  may  then  be  dig- 

I  the  name  of  city,  continually  to  consult  the 
Nourishing"  state  of  that  place,  with  a  compe- 
:)ry  adjoined ;  to  assume  the  judicial  laws, 
e  that  are,  or  such  as  they  themselves  shall 
severally,  in  each  commonalty,  and  alljudi- 

II  magistracies,  to  tiie  administration  of  all 
v%een  man  and  man,  and  all  the  ornaments 
ivility,  academies,  and  such  like,  in  their  own 
blatters  appertaining  totnen  of  several  coun- 
itories,  may  be  determined,  as  they  are  here 
,  or  in  some  more  convenient  place,  under 


res. 


Tiat  in  every  such  capital  place,  they  will 
m  the  usual  number  of  ablest  knights  and 
engaged  for  a  commonwealth,  to  make  up 
nent,  or  (as  it  will  from  henceforth  be  better 
c  Grand  or  General  Council  of  the  Nation  : 
ce  most  be,  with  due  caution,  to  dispose  of 


forces,  botli  by  sea  and  land,  under  the  conduct  of  your 
excellency,  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  must  raise  and  manage  the  public  revenue, 
but  with  provident  inspection  of  their  accompts ;  must 
administer  all  foreign  affairs,  make  all  general  laws, 
peace  or  war,  but  not  without  assent  of  the  standing 
council  in  each  city,  or  such  other  general  assembly  as 
may  be  called  on  such  occasion,  from  the  whole  terri- 
tory, where  they  may,  without  much  trouble,  deliber- 
ate on  all  things  fully,  and  send  up  their  suffrages 
within  a  set  time,  by  deputies  appointed.  Though 
this  grand  council  be  perpetual,  (as  in  that  book  I 
proved  would  be  best  and  most  conformable  to  best 
examples,)  yet  tliey  will  then,  thus  limited,  have  so 
little  matter  in  their  hands,  or  power  to  endanger  our 
liberty ;  and  the  people  so  much  in  theirs,  to  prevent 
them,  having  all  judicial  laws  in  their  own  choice,  and 
free  votes  in  all  those  which  concern  generally  tlie 
whole  commonwealth ;  that  we  shall  have  little  cause 
to  fear  the  perpetuity  of  our  general  senate ;  which 
will  be  then  nothing  else  but  a  firm  foundation  and 
custody  of  our  public  liberty,  peace,  and  union,  through 
the  whole  commonwealth,  and  the  transactors  of  our 
affairs  with  foreign  nations. 

If  this  yet  be  not  thought  enough,  the  known  expe- 
dient may  at  length  be  used,  of  a  partial  rotation. 

Lastly,  If  these  gentlemen  convocated  refuse  these 
fair  and  noble  oficrs  of  immediate  liberty,  and  happy 
condition,  no  doubt  there  be  enough  in  every  county 
who  will  thankfully  accept  them ;  your  excellency  once 
more  declaring  publicly  this  to  be  your  mind,  and  hav- 
ing a  faithful  veteran  army,  so  ready  and  glad  to  assist 
you  in  the  prosecution  thereof.  For  the  full  and  abso- 
lute administration  of  law  in  every  county,  which  is  the 
difficuUest  of  these  proposals,  hath  been  of  most  long  de- 
sired ;  and  the  not  granting  it  held  a  general  grievance. 
The  rest,  when  they  shall  see  the  beginnings  and  pro- 
ceedings of  these  constitutions  proposed,  and  the  orderly, 
the  decent,  the  civil,  the  safe,  the  noble  effects  thereof, 
will  be  soon  convinced,  and  by  degrees  come  in  of  their 
own  accord,  to  be  partakers  of  so  happy  a  government. 


THE 


READY  AND  EASY  WAY 


TO   HTA8LUH 


A    FREE    COMMONWEALTH, 


AND  THE  EXCELLENCB  THEREOF.  COMPARED  WITH  THE  INCONVENIENCIES  AND  DANGERS 

OF  READMITTINQ  KINGSHIP  IN  THIS  NATION. 

IriRST  Pt'BIItBKD  ICSD.] 
El  DO* 

Consilium  dedimus  Syllae,  demus  popuTo  nunc. 


Although,  since  the  writing  of  this  treatise,  the  face 
of  things  hath  had  sonic  change,  writs  for  new  elec- 
tions ha^e  been   recalled,  and  the  members  at  first 
chosen  re-admitted  from  exclusion  ;  yet  not  a  little  re- 
joicing to  hear  declared  the  resolution  of  those  who 
are  in  power,  tending  to  the  establishment  of  a  free 
commonwealth,  and  to  remove,  if  it  be  possible,  this 
noxious  humour  of  returning  to  bondage,  instilled  of 
late  by  some  deceivers,  and  nourished  from  bad  princi- 
ples and  false  apprehensions  among  too  many  of  the 
people ;   I  thought  best  not  to  suppress  what  I  had 
written,  hoping  that  it  may  now  be  of  much  more  use 
and  concernment  to  be  freely  published,  in  the  midst 
of  our  elections  to  a  free  parliament,  or  their  sitting  to 
consider  freely  of  the  government ;  whom  it  behoves 
to  have  all  things  represented  to  them  that  may  direct 
their  judgment  therein;  and  I  never  read  of  any  state, 
scarce  of  any  tyrant,  grown  so  incurable,  as  to  refuse 
counsel  from  any  in  a  time  of  public  deliberation,  much 
less  to  be  offended.     If  their  absolute  determination  be 
to  inthrall  us,  before  so  long  a  Lent  of  servitude,  they 
may  permit  us  a  little  shroving-tinic  first,  wherein  to 
speak  freely,  and  take  our  leaves  of  liberty.     And  be- 
cause ill  the  former  edition,  through  haste,  many  faults 
escaped,  and  many  books  were  suddenly  dispersed,  ere 
the  note  to  mend  them  could  be  sent,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tiniitv  from  this  occasion  to  revise  and  somewhat  to 
enlarge  the  whole  discourse,  especially  that  part  which 
ar-jTues  for  a  perpetual  senate.     The  treatise  thus  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  is  as  follows. 

The  Parliament  of  Englaiul,  assisted  by  a  great 
number  of  the  people  who  appeared  and  stuck  to  them 
faithfullest  in  defence  of  religion  and  their  civil  liber- 
ties, judging  kingship  by  long  experience  a  govern- 
ment unnecessarv,  hiirdensonie,  and  dantreroiis,  justly 
and  magnanimously  abolished  it,  turning  regal  bond- 
age into  a  free  commonwealth,  to  the  admiration  and  ter- 
rour  of  our  emulous  neighbours.  They  took  tliemselves 
not  bound  by  the  light  of  nature  or  religion  to  any 
former  covenant,  from  which  the  king  himself,  by 
many  f()rreitures  of  a  latter  date  or  discovery,  and  our 


own  lonfxer  consideration  thereon,  bad  more  aod  i 

unbound  us,  both  to  himself  and  his  posterity;  as 

been  ever  the  justice  and  the  prudence  of  all  wis 

tions,  that  have  ejected  tyranny.     They  coveoi 

**  to  preserve  the  king's  person  and  authority,  ii 

preservation  of  the  true  religion,  and  our  libert 

not  in  his  endeavouring  to  bring  in  upon  oor  cc 

ences  a  popish  religion ;  upon  our  liberties,  tbrik 

upon  our  lives,  destruction,  by  his  occasioning,  i 

complotting,  as  was  after  discovered,  the  Irish  n 

ere;   his  fomenting  and   arming  the  rebelHoD 

covert  leaguing  with  the  rebels  against  us;  his  1 

ing,  more  than  seven  times,  propositions  most  jus 

necessary  to  the  true  religion  and  our  liberties,  ten 

him  by  the  parliament  both  of  England  and  Scut 

They  made  not  their  covenant  concerning  him  wi 

diflerence  Lctwcen  a  king  and  a  God  ;  or  promised 

as  Job  did  to  the  Almighty,  "  to  trust  in  him  th 

he  slay  us :''  they  understood  that  Uie  solemn  enj 

ment,  wherein  we  all  forswore  kingship,  was  no 

a  breach  of  the  covenant,  than  the  covenant  was  < 

protestation  before,  but  a  faithful  and  prudent  g 

on  both  in  words  well  weighed,  and  in  the  true  ! 

of  the  covenant  **  without  respect  of  persons,"  m  he 

could   not  serve  two  contrary  masters,  God  and 

king,  or  the  king  and  that  more  supreme  law,  s^ 

in   the    first   place    to   maintain    our  safety    arid 

liberty.      They   knew  the  people  of  England  t 

a    free    j)co|)le,    themselves    the    reprcsciiters   of 

freeilom  ;    and    although    many    were    exclude!. 

as   many   fled   (so    they    pretended)    from   tumult 

Oxford,  vet  they  were  left  a  sufficient  number  to  a 

parliament,  therefore  not  bound  by  any  statute  if 

ceding  parliaments,  hut  by  the    law  of  nature  ( 

which  is  the  only  law  of  laws  truly  and  properly  t 

mankind  fundamental :  the  beirinninir  and  the  er 

all  jrovernment ;  to  w  hich  no  parliament  or  people 

will  throughly  reform,  but  may  and  must  have  reco 

as  they   had,  and   must  yet   have,  in   church-refi 

ation  (if  they  throughly  intend  it)  to  evangelic  n 

not  to  ecclesiastical  canons,  though  never  so  anc 
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rsuified  and  establisfaed  in  the  ]and  by  statutes 
licb  for  the  most  part  are  mere  positiTe  laws,  neither 
taral  nor  moral :  and  so  by  any  parliament,  for  just 
d  sent>us  considerations,  without  scruple  to  be  at  any 
He  repealed.  I  f  others  of  their  number  in  tliese  things 
}Te  under  force,  they  were  not,  but  under  free  con- 
ience ;  if  others  were  excluded  by  a  power  which 
ey  could  not  resist,  they  were  not  therefore  to  leave 
e  helm  of  grovemment  in  no  hands,  to  discontinue 
eir  care  of  the  public  peace  and  safety,  to  desert  the 
fople  in  anarchy  and  confusion,  no  more  than  when 

•  many  of  their  members  lefl  them,  as  made  up  in 
itward  formality  a  more  leg'al  parliament  of  three 
tites  ag-ainst  them.  The  best-aflccted  also,  and  best- 
incipled  of  the  people,  stood  not  numhering*  or  com- 
itiog,  on  which  side  were  most  voices  in  parliament, 
It  on  which  side  appeared  to  them  most  reason,  most 
;fety,  when  the  house  divided  upon  main  matters. 
Iiat  was  well  motioned  and  advised,  they  examined 
n  whether  fear  or  persuasion  carried  it  in  the  vote, 
itlier  did  they  measure  votes  and  counsels  by  the  in- 
■tions  of  them  that  voted  ;  knowing  that  intentions 
tber  are  but  guessed  at,  or  not  soon  enough  known  ; 
4  although  good,  can  neither  make  the  deed  such, 
r  prevent  the  consequence  from  being  bad  :  suppose 
d  intentions  in  things  otherwise  well  done ;  what 
IS  well  done,  was  by  them  who  so  thought,  not  the 
tahcved  or  followed  in  the  state ;  since  in  the  church, 
m  bad  not  rather  follow  Iscariot  or  Simon  the  magi- 
a,  though  to  covetous  ends,  preaching,  than  Saul, 
Nigh  in  the  uprightness  of  his  heart  persecuting  the 
(pel  ?  Safer  they  therefore  judged  what  they  thought 
i  better  counsels,  though  carried  on  by  some  perhaps 
bad  ends,  than  the  worse  by  others,  though  endea- 
ired  with  best  intentions :  and  yet  they  were  not  to 
ni,  that  a  greater  number  might  be  corrupt  within 
'.  walls  of  a  parliament,  as  well  as  of  a  city ;  whereof 
matters  of  nearest  concernment  all  men  will  be 
Iges ;  nor  easily  permit,  that  the  odds  of  voices  in 
sir  greatest  council  shall  more  endanger  them  by 
mrpt  or  credulous  votes,  than  the  odds  of  enemies 

open  assaults ;  judginir.  that  most  voices  ought  not 
irays  to  prevail,  where  main  matters  are  in  question. 

others  hence  will  pretend  to  disturb  all  counsels ; 
kat  is  that  to  them  who  pretend  not,  but  are  in  real 
injrcr;  not  they  only  so  judging,  but  a  great,  though 

*  the  greatest,  number  of  their  chosen  patriots,  who 
light  be  more  in  weight  than  the  others  in  numbers : 
kere  being  in  number  little  virtue,  but  bv  weiirht  and 
iftNirc  wisdom  working  all  things,  and  the  dangers 
neither  side  they  seriously  thus  weighed.  From  the 
•iwty,  short  fruits  of  long  labours,  and  seven  years 
•»;  security  for  twenty  years,  if  we  can  bold  it;  re- 
wniition  in  the  church  for  three  years :  then  put  to 
*ift  iijain  with  our  vanquished  master.  His  justice, 
•»  honour,  his  conscience  declared  quite  contrary  to 
•■n;  which  would  have  furnished  him  with  many 
■cb  evasdons,  as  in  a  hook  entitled,  "  An  Inquisition 
^  Blood,"  soon  after  were  not  concealed  :  bisb<)ps  not 
"tally  removed,  but  left,  as  it  were,  in  ambush,  a  rc- 
»Te,  with  ordinatioo  in  their  sole  power ;  their  lands 


already  sold,  not  to  be  alienated,  hut  rented,  and  the 
sale  of  them  called  **  sacrilege  ; ''  delinquents,  few  of 
many  brought  to  condign  punishment;  accessories 
punished,  the  chief  author,  above  pardon,  though,  after 
utmost  resistance,  vanquished  ;  not  to  give,  but  to  re- 
ceive,  laws;  yet  besought,  treated  with,  and  to  be  thank- 
ed for  his  gracious  concessions,  to  be  honoured,  wor- 
shipped, glorified.  If  this  we  swore  to  do,  with  what 
righteousness  in  the  sight  of  God,  with  what  assurance 
that  we  bring  not  by  such  an  oath,  the  whole  sea  of 
blood-guiltiness  upon  our  beads  ?  If  on  the  other  side 
wc  prefer  a  free  government,  though  for  the  present  not 
obtained,  yet  all  those  suggested  fears  and  difficulties, 
as  the  event  will  prove,  easily  overcome,  we  remain 
finally  secure  from  the  exasperated  regal  power,  and 
out  of  snares ;  shall  retain  the  best  part  of  our  liberty, 
which  is  our  religion,  and  the  civil  part  will  be  from 
these  who  defer  us,  much  more  easily  recovered,  being 
neither  so  subtle  nor  so  awful  as  a  king  reintbroned. 
Nor  were  their  actions  less  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
than  might  become  the  hopes  of  a  glorious  rising  com- 
monwealth :  nor  were  the  expressions  both  of  army  and 
people,  whether  in  their  public  declarations,  or  several 
writings,  other  than  such  as  testified  a  spirit  in  this 
nation,  no  less  noble  and  well  fitted  to  the  liberty  of  a 
commonwealth,  than  in  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans. 
Nor  was  the  heroic  cause  unsuccessfully  defended  to 
all  Christendom,  against  the  tongue  of  a  famous  and 
thought  invincible  adversary ;  nor  the  constancy  and 
fortitude,  that  so  nobly  vindicated  our  liberty,  our 
victory  at  once  against  two  the  most  prevailing  usurp- 
ers over  mankind,  superstition  .and  tyranny,  unpraised 
or  uncelebrated  in  a  written  monument,  likely  to  out- 
live detraction,  as  it  hath  hitherto  convinced  or  si-  - 
lenced  not  a  few  of  our  detractors,  especially  in  parts 
abroad.  After  our  liberty  and  religion  thus  prosper- 
ously fought  for,  gained,  and  many  years  possessed, 
e.xcept  in  those  unhappy  interruptions,  which  God 
hath  removed ;  now  that  nothing  remains,  but  in  all 
reason  tbe  certain  hopes  of  a  speedy  and  immediate 
settlement  for  ever  in  a  firm  and  free  commonwealth, 
for  this  extolled  and  magnified  nation,  regardless 
both  of  honour  won,  or  deliverances  vouchsafed  from 
heaven,  to  fall  back,  or  rather  to  creep  back  so  poorly, 
as  it  seems  the  multitude  would,  to  their  once  abjured 
and  detested  thraldom  of  kingship,  to  be  ourselves  the 
slanderers  of  our  own  just  and  religious  deeds,  though 
(lone  by  some  to  covetous  and  ambitious  ends,  yet  not 
therefore  to  be  stained  with  their  infamy,  or  they  to 
asperse  the  integrity  of  others ;  and  yet  these  now  by 
revolting  from  the  conscience  of  deeds  well  done,  both 
in  church  and  state,  to  throw  away  and  forsake,  or 
rather  to  betray,  a  just  and  noble  cause  for  the  mixture 
of  bad  men  who  have  ill-managed  and  abused  it,  (which 
bad  our  fathers  done  heretofore,  and  on  the  same  pre- 
tence deserted  true  religion,  what  had  long  ere  this 
become  of  our  gospel  and  all  ])rotestant  reformation  so 
much  intermixed  with  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
some  reformers?)  and  by  thus  relapsing,  to  verify  all 
tbe  bitter  predictions  of  our  triumphing  enemies,  who 
will  now  think  they  wisely  discerned  and  justly  cen- 
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sured  both  us  and  all  our  actions  as  rash,  rebellious, 
hypocritical,  and  impious ;  not  only  argues  a  strangle, 
de^nerate  contagion  suddenly  spread  among  us,  fitted 
and  prepared  for  new  slavery,  but  will  render  us  a  scorn 
and  derision  to  all  our  neighbours.  And  what  will 
they  at  best  say  of  us,  and  of  the  whole  English  name, 
but  scoffingly,  as  of  that  foolish  builder  mentioned  by 
our  Saviour,  who  began  to  build  a  tower,  and  was  not 
able  to  finish  it?  Where  is  this  goodly  tower  of  a 
commonwealth,  which  the  English  boasted  they  would 
build  to  overshadow  kings,  and  be  another  Rome  in 
the  west  ?  The  foundation  indeed  they  lay  gallantly, 
but  fell  into  a  worse  confusion,  not  of  tongues,  but  of 
factions,  than  those  at  the  tower  of  Babel ;  and  hare 
left  no  memorial  of  their  work  behind  them  remaining, 
but  in  the  common  laughter  of  Europe !  Which  must 
needs  redound  the  more  to  our  shame,  if  we  but  look 
on  our  neighbours  the  United  Provinces,  to  us  inferiour 
in  aill  outward  advantages ;  who  notwithstanding,  in 
the  midst  of  greater  difficulties,  courageously,  wisely, 
constantly  went  throui^h  with  the  same  work,  and  are 
settled  in  aill  the  happy  enjojrments  of  a  potent  and 
flourishing  republic  to  this  day. 

Besides  this,  if  we  return  to  kingship,  and  soon  re- 
pent, (as  undoubtedly  we  shall,  when  we  begin  to  find 
the  old  encroachments  coming  on  by  little  and  little 
upon  our  consciences,  which  must  necessarily  proceed 
from  king  and  bishop  united  inseparably  in  one  inter- 
est,) we  may  be  forced  perhaps  to  fight  over  again  all 
that  we  have  fought,  and  spend  over  again  all  that  we 
have  spent,  but  are  never  like  to  attain  thus  far  as  we 
are  now  advanced  to  the  recovery  of  our  freedom, 
never  to  have  it  in  possession  as  we  now  have  it,  never 
to  be  vouchsafed  herrafter  the  like  mercies  and  sitfnal 
assistances  from  Heaven  in  our  cause,  if  bv  our  in- 
grateful  backsliding  wc  make  these  fruitless;  flying 
now  to  regal  concessions  from  his  divine  condescen- 
sions, and  gracious  answers  to  our  once  importuning 
prayers  against  the  tyranny  which  we  then  groaned 
under ;  making  vain  and  viler  than  dirt  the  blood  of 
so  many  thousand  faithful  and  valiant  Englishmen, 
who  left  us  in  this  liberty,  bought  with  their  lives ; 
losing  by  a  strange  after-game  of  folly  all  the  battles 
we  have  won,  together  with  all  Scotland  as  to  our 
conquest,  hereby  lost,  which  never  any  of  our  kings 
could  conquer,  all  the  treasure  we  have  spent,  not  that 
corruptihle  treasure  only,  but  that  far  more  precious  of 
all  our  late  miraculous  deliverances;  treading  hack 
again  with  lost  labour  all  our  happy  steps  in  the  pro- 
gress of  reformation,  and  most  pitilully  depriving  our- 
selves the  instant  fruition  of  that  free  government, 
which  we  have  so  dearly  purchased,  a  free  common- 
wealth, not  only  held  by  wisest  men  in  all  ages  the 
noblest,  the  manliest,  the  equallest,  the  justest  govern- 
ment, the  most  agreeable  to  all  due  liberty  and  propor- 
tioned equality,  both  human,  civil,  and  christian,  most 
cherishing  to  virtue  and  true  religion,  but  also  (I  may 
say  it  with  greatest  probability)  plainly  commended, 
or  rather  enjoined  by  our  Saviour  himself,  to  all  Chris- 
tians, not  without  remarkable  disallowance,  and  the 
brand  of  Gcntilism  upon  kingship.     God  in  much  dis- 


pleasure gave  a  king  to  the  Israelites,  mud  imputed  il 
a  sin  to  them  that  they  sought  one :  but  Christ  ap> 
parently  forbids  his  disciples  to  admit  of  any  wA 
beuthenish  government ;  **  The  kings  of  the  Gentilo," 
saith  he,  '*  exercise  lordship  over  them  ;**  and  they  tkat 
*'  exercise  authority  upon  tbem  are  called  benefacton: 
but  ye  shall  not  be  so ;  but  he  that  is  greatest  ainosf 
you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger ;  and  he  that  is  chie( 
as  he  that  serveth."  The  occasion  of  these  his  worii 
was  the  ambitious  desire  of  Zebedee's  two  sons,  to  bi 
exalted  above  their  brethren  in  his  kingdom,  which 
they  thought  was  to  be  ere  long  upon  earth.  That  be 
speaks  of  civil  government,  is  manifest  by  the  ionMr 
part  of  the  comparison,  which  infers  the  other  part  H 
be  always  in  the  same  kind.  And  what  go%erm 
comes  nearer  to  this  precept  of  Christ,  than  a  free* 
monwealth ;  wherein  they  who  are  the  greatest,  ae 
perpetual  servants  and  dnidges  to  the  public  at  thdr 
own  cost  and  charges,  neglect  their  own  affaiis,  jct 
are  not  elevated  above  their  brethren  ;  live  soberly  ii 
their  families,  walk  the  street  as  other  men,  may  k 
spoken  to  freely,  familiarly,  friendly,  withoat  adora- 
tion ?  Whereas  a  king  must  be  adored  like  a  demigedi 
with  a  dissolute  and  haughty  court  about  him,  of  viA 
expense  and  luxury,  masks  and  revels,  to  the  de- 
bauching of  our  prime  gentry  both  male  and  fesuk; 
not  in  tbeir  pastimes  only,  but  in  earnest,  by  the  loott 
employments  of  court-senrice,  which  will  be  thai 
thought  honourable.  There  will  be  a  qoeen  of  no  ks 
chan^ ;  in  most  likelihood  outlandish  and  a  papirt, 
besides  a  queen-mother  such  already ;  together  wilk 
both  their  courts  and  numerous  train :  then  a  rojil 
issue,  and  ere  long  severally  tbeir  sumptuous  coorti; 
to  the  multiplying  of  a  servile  crew,  not  of  seniiR 
only,  but  of  nobility  and  gentry,  bred  up  then  Ii 
the  hopes  not  of  public,  but  of  court-offices,  to  be 
stewards,  chamberlains,  ushers,  grooms,  even  o(  ifce 
close-stool ;  and  the  lower  their  minds  debased  »itk 
court-opinions,  contrary  to  all  virtue  and  refi»nBi- 
tion,  the  haughtier  will  be  their  pride  and  profoje- 
ness.  We  may  well  remember  this  not  long  since  fH 
home ;  nor  need  but  look  at  present  into  the  Frencfc 
court,  where  enticements  and  preferments  daily  draw 
away  and  pervert  the  protestant  nobility.  As  to  lie 
burden  of  expense,  to  our  cost  we  shall  soon  know  it; 
for  any  good  to  us  deserving  to  be  termed  no  better 
than  the  vast  and  lavish  price  of  our  subjection,  and 
their  debauchery,  which  we  arc  now  so  {greedily  cheip- 
cning,  and  would  so  fain  be  paying  rao<it  incon!>ide^ 
atelv  to  a  sinjjle  person  ;  who  for  any  thing  wherrin 
the  public  really  needs  him,  will  have  little  else  to  do, 
hut  to  bestow  the  ejiting  and  drinking  of  exccssire 
dainties,  to  set  a  pompous  face  upon  the  superficial 
actings  of  state,  to  pageant  himself  up  and  down  ia 
progress  among  the  perpetual  bowings  and  crinpags 
of  an  abject  people,  on  either  side  deifving  and  adonag 
him  for  nothing  done  that  can  deserve  it.  For  whit 
can  he  more  than  another  man  ?  who,  even  in  the  ei- 
pression  of  a  late  court-poet,  sits  only  like  a  great  ciphcf 
set  to  no  purpose  before  a  long  row  of  other  significaat 
figures.     Nay,  it  is  well  and  happy  for  the  peopk,  il 
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bdr  king  be  bat  a  eipber,  being  ofttimes  a  mischief,  a 
est,  a  scoorge  of  the  natiou,  and  which  is  worse,  not 
t  be  remoYcd,  not  to  be  controlled,  much  less  accused 
r  brought  to  punishment,  without  the  danger  of  a 
Mnmon  ruin,  without  the  shaking  and  almost  sub- 
Rsion  of  the  whole  land :  whereas  in  a  free  common- 
ealth,  an  J  goremor  or  chief  counsellor  offending 
lajr  be  reroored  and  punished,  without  the  least  com- 
lotion.  Certain! J  then  that  people  must  needs  be 
lad,  or  strangely  infatuated,  that  build  the  chief  hope 
r  their  common  happiness  or  safety  on  a  single  per- 
m ;  who,  if  he  happen  to  be  good,  can  do  no  more 
ban  another  man ;  if  to  be  bad,  hath  in  his  hands  to 
o  more  evil  without  check,  than  millions  of  other  men. 
dw  happiness  of  a  nation  must  needs  be  firmest  and 
ertaioest  in  full  and  free  council  of  their  own  electing, 
rbere  no  single  person,  but  reason  only,  sways.  And 
rkat  madness  is  it  for  them  who  might  manage  nobly 
heir  own  affairs  themselves,  sluggishly  and  weakly 
0  devolve  all  on  a  single  person ;  and  more  like  boys 
■der  age  than  men,  to  commit  all  to  his  patronage 
ad  disposal,  who  neither  can  perform  what  he  under- 
aies,  and  yet  for  undertaking  it,  though  royally  paid, 
rifl  not  be  their  servant,  but  their  lord !  How  unmanly 
iMt  it  needs  be,  to  count  such  a  one  the  breath  of  our 
NUriis,  to  hang  all  our  felicity  on  him,  all  our  safety, 
■r  well-being,  for  which  if  we  were  aught  else  but 
kggards  or  babies,  we  need  depend  on  none  but  God 
ni  oar  own  counsels,  our  own  active  virtue  and  in- 
intry !  *'  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  saith  Solo- 
Mb  ;  ^  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise ;  which  having 
•  prince,  ruler,  or  lord,  provides  her  meat  in  the  sum- 
«r,  and  gathers  her  food  in  the  harvest:"  which  evi- 
mdj  shews  us,  that  they  who  think  tlie  nation  un- 
oe  without  a  king,  though  they  look  grave  or 
ughty,  have  not  so  much  true  spirit  and  uiidcrstand- 
▼  in  them  as  a  pismire :  neither  are  these  diligent 
latures  hence  concluded  to  live  in  lawless  anarchy, 
that  commended,  but  are  set  the  examples  to  impru- 
ot  and  ungovemed  men,  of  a  frugal  and  self-govern- 
^  democracy  or  commonwealth ;  safer  and  more 
riving  in  the  joint  providence  and  counsel  of  many 
dnstrious  equals,  than  under  the  single  domination 
one  imperious  lord.  It  may  be  well  wondered  that 
ly  nation,  styling  themselves  (Tee^  can  suffer  any  man 
pretend  hereditary  right  over  them  as  their  lord  ; 
benas  by  acknowledging  that  right,  they  conclude 
cmselves  his  servants  and  his  vassals,  and  so  renounce 
leir  own  freedom.  Which  how  a  people  and  their 
aders  especially  can  do,  who  have  fought  so  glori- 
Bslj  for  liberty;  how  they  can  change  their  noble 
'ords  and  actions,  heretofore  so  becoming  the  majesty 
f  a  firee  people,  into  the  base  necessity  of  court-flat- 
eiies  and  prostrations,  is  not  only  strange  and  ad- 
lumble,  but  lamentable  to  think  on.  That  a  nation 
bould  be  so  valorous  and  courageous  to  win  their 
iberty  in  the  field,  and  when  they  have  won  it,  should 
c  so  heartless  and  unwise  in  their  counsels,  as  not  to 
bow  to  use  it,  value  it,  what  to  do  with  it,  or  with 
ves ;  but  after  ten  or  twelve  years'  prosperous 
ion  with  tyranny,  basely  and  besot- 


tedly  to  run  their  necks  again  into  the  yoke  which  they 
have  broken,  and  prostrate  all  the  fruits  of  their  victory 
for  nought  at  the  feet  of  the  vanquished,  besides  our 
loss  of  glory,  and  such  an  example  as  kiuirg  or  tyrants 
never  yet  had  the  like  to  boast  of,  will  be  an  ignominy 
if  it  befall  us,  that  never  yet  befell  any  nation  pos- 
sessed of  their  liberty;  worthy  indeed  themselves, 
whatsoever  they  be,  to  be  for  ever  slaves,  but  that  part 
of  the  nation  which  consents  not  with  them,  as  I  per- 
suade me  of  a  great  number,  far  worthier  than  by  their 
means  to  be  brought  into  the  same  bondage.  Con- 
sidering these  things  so  plain,  so  rational,  I  cannot  but 
yet  further  admire  on  the  other  side,  how  any  man, 
who  hath  the  true  principles  of  justice  and  religion  in 
him,  can  presume  or  take  upon  him  to  be  a  king  and 
lord  over  his  brethren,  whom  he  cannot  but  know,  whe- 
ther as  men  or  Christians,  to  be  for  the  most  part  every 
way  equal  or  superior  to  himself:  how  he  can  display 
with  such  vanity  and  ostentation  his  regal  splendour, 
so  supereminently  above  other  mortal  men  ;  or  being 
a  Christian,  can  assume  such  extraordinary  honour 
and  worship  to  himself,  while  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
our  common  king  and  lord,  is  hid  to  this  world,  and 
such  Gentilisb  imitation  forbid  in  express  words  by 
himself  to  all  his  disciples.  All  protestants  hold  that 
Christ  in  his  church  hath  left  no  vicegerent  of  his 
power ;  but  himself,  without  deputy,  is  the  only  head 
thereof,  goveniing  it  from  heaven :  how  then  can  any 
christian  man  derive  his  kingship  from  Christ,  but  with 
worse  usurpation  than  the  pope  his  headship  over  the 
church,  since  Christ  not  only  hath  not  left  the  least 
shadow  of  a  command  for  any  such  vicegerencc  from 
him  in  the  state,  as  the  pope  pretends  for  his  in  the 
church,  but  hath  expressly  declared,  that  such  regal 
dominion  is  from  the  Gentiles,  not  from  him,  and  hath 
strictly  charged  us  not  to  imitate  tliem  therein  ? 

I  doubt  not  but  all  ingenuous  and  knowing  men 
will  easily  agree  with  me,  that  a  free  commonwealth 
without  single  person  or  house  of  lords  is  by  far  the 
best  government,  if  it  can  be  had  ;  but  we  have  all  this 
while,  say  they,  been  expecting  it,  and  cannot  yet  at- 
tain it.  It  is  true  indeed,  when  monarchy  was  dis- 
solved, the  form  of  a  commonwealth  should  have  forth- 
with been  framed,  and  the  practice  thereof  immedi- 
ately begun ;  that  the  people  might  have  soon  been 
satisfied  and  delighted  with  the  decent  order,  ease,  and 
benefit  thereof:  we  had  been  then  by  this  time  firmly 
rooted  past  fear  of  commotions  or  mutations,  and  now 
flourishing :  this  care  of  timely  settling  a  new  govern- 
ment instead  of  the  old,  too  much  neglected,  bath  been 
our  mischief.  Yet  the  cause  thereof  may  be  ascribed 
with  most  reason  to  the  frequent  disturbances,  inter- 
ruptions, and  dissolutions,  which  the  parliament  hath 
had,  partly  from  the  impatient  or  disaffected  people, 
partly  from  some  ambitious  leaders  in  the  army;  much 
contrary,  I  believe,  to  the  mind  and  approbation  of  the 
army  itself,  and  their  other  commanders,  once  unde- 
ceived, or  in  their  own  power.  Now  is  the  opportu- 
nity, now  the  very  season,  wherein  we  may  obtain  a 
free  commonwealth,  and  establish  it  for  ever  in  the 
laud,  without  difficulty  or  much  delay.    Writs  are  sent 
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out  for  elections,  and,  which  is  worth  observing,  in  the 
name,  not  of  any  king*,  but  of  the  keepers  of  our 
libertj,  to  summon  a  free  parliament;  which  then 
only  will  indeed  be  free,  and  deserve  the  true  honour 
of  that  supreme  title,  if  they  preserve  us  a  free  people. 
Which  never  parliament  was  more  free  to  do ;  being 
now  called  not  as  heretofore,  by  the  summons  of  a  king, 
but  by  the  voice  of  liberty :  and  if  the  people,  laying 
aside  prejudice  and  impatience,  will  seriously  and 
calmly  now  consider  their  own  good,  both  religious 
and  civil,  their  own  liberty  and  the  only  means  thereof, 
as  shall  be  here  laid  down  before  them,  and  will  elect 
their  knights  and  burgesses  able  men,  and  according 
to  the  just  and  necessary  qualifications,  (which,  for 
aught  I  hear,  remain  yet  in  force  unrepealed,  as  they 
were  formerly  decreed  in  parliament,^  men  not  ad- 
dicted to  a  single  person  or  house  of  lords,  the  work  is 
done ;  at  least  the  foundation  firmly  laid  of  a  free  com- 
monwealth, and  good  part  also  erected  of  the  main 
structure.  For  the  ground  and  basis  of  every  just  and 
free  government,  (since  men  have  smarted  so  ofl  for 
committing  all  to  one  person,)  is  a  general  council  of 
ablest  men,  chosen  by  the  people  to  consult  of  public 
affairs  from  time  to  time  for  the  common  good.  In 
this  grand  council  must  the  sovereignty,  nut  trans- 
ferred, but  delegated  only,  and  as  it  were  'deposited, 
reside  ;  with  this  caution,  they  roust  have  the  forces  by 
sea  and  land  committed  to  them  for  preservation  of  the 
common  peace  and  liberty ;  must  raise  and  manage 
the  public  revenue,  at  least  with  some  inspectors  de- 
puted for  satisfaction  of  the  people,  how  it  is  employed ; 
must  make  or  propose,  as  more  expressly  shall  be  said 
anon,  civil  laws,  treat  of  commerce,  peace,  or  war  with 
foreifi^n  nations,  and,  for  the  carrying  on  some  particu- 
lar affairs  with  more  secrecy  and  expedition,  must 
elect,  as  they  have  already  out  of  their  own  number 
and  others,  a  council  of  state. 

And,  althounf'h  it  may  seem  strange  at  first  hearing, 
by  reason  that  men's  minds  are  prepossessed  with  the 
notion  of  successive  parliaments,  I  affirm,  that  the 
grand  or  general  council,  being  well  chosen,  should  be 
peq)etual :  for  so  their  business  is  or  may  be,  and  oft- 
times  urgent;  the  opportunity  of  affairs  gained  or  lost 
in  a  moment.  The  ciav  of  council  cannot  be  set  as 
tlie  day  of  a  festival ;  but  must  be  ready  always  to  pre- 
vent or  answer  all  occasions.  By  this  continuance 
they  will  become  every  way  skilfullest,  best  provided 
of  intelligence  from  abroad,  best  acquainted  with  the 
people  at  home,  and  the  peoj)le  with  them.  The  ship 
of  the  commonwealth  is  always  under  sail ;  they  sit  at 
the  stem,  and  if  they  steer  well,  what  need  is  there  to 
change  thenj,  it  being  rather  dangerous  ?  Add  to 
this,  that  the  grand  council  is  both  foundation  and 
main  pillar  of  the  whole  slate;  and  to  move  j)illars 
and  foundations,  not  fanltv,  cannot  be  safe  for  the 
building.  I  see  not  therefore,  how  we  can  be  ad- 
vantaijfed  by  successive  and  transitory  parliaments; 
hut  that  thov  arc  much  likelier  continually  to  unsettle 
rather  than  to  settle  a  free  government,  to  breed  coni- 
nicftions,  changes,  novelties,  and  uncertainties,  to  bring 
neglect  upon  present  affairs  and  opportunities,  while  j 


all  minds  are  in  suspense  with  expectation  of  a  ae 
assembly,  and  the  assembly  for  a  good  space  taken  i 
with  the  new  settling  of  itself.  After  which,  if  the 
find  no  great  work  to  do,  they  will  make  it,  bj  alteri^ 
or  repealing  former  acts,  or  making  and  multiplyi^ 
new  ;  that  they  may  seem  to  see  what  their  predeea 
sors  saw  not,  and  not  to  have  assembled  for  nothinf 
till  all  law  be  lost  in  the  multitude  of  clashing  statila 
But  if  the  ambition  of  such  as  think  tbemsdvcs  ii 
jured,  that  they  also  partake  not  of  the  govemacil 
and  are  impatient  till  they  be  chosen,  cannot  brook  Ik 
perpetuity  of  others  chosen  before  them ;  or  if  it  li 
feared,  that  long  continuance  of  power  may  compl 
sincerest  men,  the  known  expedient  is,  and  by  mm 
lately  propounded,  that  annually  (or  if  the  space  Ic 
longer,  so  much  perhaps  the  better)  the  third  part  fl( 
senators  may  go  out  according  to  the  precedence  d 
their  election,  and  the  like  number  be  chosen  in  thor 
places,  to  prevent  their  settling  of  too  absolute  a  povOi 
if  it  should  be  perpetual :  and  this  they  call  "  putial 
rotation.^'  But  I  could  wish,  that  this  wheel  or  paitid 
wheel  in  state,  if  it  be  possible,  might  be  avoided,  m 
having  too  much  affinity  with  the  wheel  of  Foiti 
For  it  appears  not  how  this  can  be  done,  without 
ger  and  mis(  hance  of  putting  nut  a  great  number  fl( 
the  best  and  ablest :  in  whose  stead  new  elections  wkj 
bring  in  as  many  n^w,  unexperienced,  and  otbenriN 
affected,  to  the  weakening  and  much  altering  for  th 
worse  of  public  transactions.  Neither  do  I  think  i 
perpetual  senate,  especially  chosen  or  entrusted  by  th 
people,  much  in  this  land  to  be  feared,  where  the  weft 
affected,  either  in  a  standing  army,  or  in  a  settled  m 
litia,  have  their  arms  in  their  own  hands.  Safeil 
therefore  to  me  it  seems,  and  of  least  hazard  or  inter 
ruption  to  affairs,  that  none  of  the  grand  councO  U 
moved,  unless  by  death,  or  just  conviction  of  sow 
crime :  for  what  can  be  expected  firm  or  stedfast  froa 
a  floating  foundation  ?  however,  I  forejudge  not  idj 
probable  expedient,  any  temperament  that  can  U 
found  in  things  of  this  nature,  so  disputable  on  eitbfl 
side.  Yet  lest  this  which  I  affirm  be  thought  ■! 
single  opinion,  I  shall  add  sufficient  testimony.  King- 
ship itself  is  therefore  counted  the  more  safe  aod  dnr 
able  because  the  king,  and  for  the  most  part  his  coon- 
cil,  is  not  changed  during  life:  but  a  commonwealtl 
is  held  immortal,  and  therein  firmest,  safest,  and  most 
above  fortune  :  for  the  death  of  a  king  causetb  ofttime 
many  dantrcrous  alterations;  but  the  death  now  an^ 
then  of  a  senator  is  not  felt,  the  main  body  of  then 
still  continuing  permanent  in  greatest  and  nobles 
commonwealths,  and  as  it  were  eternal.  Tberefon 
among  the  Jews,  the  supreme  council  of  seventy,  calk* 
the  Sanhedrim,  founded  by  Moses,  in  Athens  that  o 
Areopagus,  in  Sparta  that  of  the  ancients,  in  Rome  th 
senate,  consisted  of  members  chosen  for  term  of  life 
and  by  that  means  remained  as  it  were  still  the  sam 
to  generations.  In  Venice  they  change  indeed  often* 
than  e\  cry  year  some  particular  council  of  slate,  as  thi 
of  six,  or  such  other:  but  the  true  senate,  which  Uf 
holds  and  sustains  the  government,  is  the  whole  arw 
tocracy  immovable.     So  in  the  United  Provinces  th 
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Utes  generml,  wbich  are  indeed  but  a  council  of  state 
iepated  bj  tbe  wbole  union,  are  not  usually  tbe  same 
Knotts  lor  above  tbree  or  six  jears ;  but  the  states  of 
^9Tj  citj,  in  wbom  the  soTereigtity  hath  been  placed 
■M  oat  of  mind,  are  a  standings  senate,  without  suc- 
CKioOy  and  accounted  chiefly  In  that  reg^ard  the  main 
lop  of  their  liberty.  And  why  they  should  be  so  in 
rery  well-ordered  commonwealth,  they  who  write  of 
ftlicy  i^Te  these  reasons ;  ^  That  to  make  the  senate 
leeewTe,  not  only  impairs  the  dignity  and  lustre  of 
le  senate,  but  weakens  the  whole  commonwealth,  and 
ings  it  into  manifest  danger;  while  by  this  means 
le  seerets  of  state  are  frequently  divulged,  and  matters 
'greatest  consequence  committed  to  inexpert  and  no- 
ee  coonaellors,  utterly  to  seek  in  the  full  and  inti- 
ate  knowledge  of  affairs  past.**  I  know  not  therefore 
hat  shoold  be  peculiar  in  England,  to  make  successive 
iilianients  thought  safest,  or  convenient  here  more 
an  in  other  nations,  unless  it  be  the  fickleness,  which 
attributed  to  us  as  we  are  islanders :  but  good  educa- 
n  and  acquisite  wisdom  ought  to  correct  the  duxible 
idt,  if  any  such  be,  of  our  watery  situation.  It  will 
I  objected,  that  in  those  places  where  they  had  per- 
Btaal  senates,  they  had  also  popular  remedies  against 
wk  growiug^  too  imperious:  as  in  Athens,  besides 
nopagua,  another  senate  of  four  or  ^y^  hundred ;  in 
paita,  the  Ephori ;  in  Rome,  tbe  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
le.  But  tbe  event  tells  us,  that  these  remedies  either 
tde  avail  the  people,  or  brought  them  to  such  a  licen- 
av  and  oobridled  democracy,  as  in  fine  ruined  them- 
ekes  with  their  own  excessive  power.  So  that  the 
lain  reason  urged  why  popular  assemblies  are  to  be 
railed  with  the  people's  liberty,  rather  than  a  senate 
f  principal  men,  because  g^at  men  will  be  still  en- 
leavoaring  to  enlarge  their  power,  but  the  common 
ort  will  be  contented  to  maintain  their  own  liberty,  is 
ij experience  found  false;  none  being  more  immoder- 
ttc  and  ambitious  to  amplify  their  power,  than  such 
popularities,  which  were  seen  in  the  people  of  Rome ; 
vbo  at  first  contented  to  have  their  tribunes,  at  length 
esntented  with  tbe  senate  that  one  consul,  then  both, 
am  after,  that  the  censors  and  praetors  also  should  be 
anted  plebeian,  and  the  whole  empire  put  into  their 
bsds;  adoring  lastly  Uiose,  who  most  were  adverse  to 
the  lenate,  till  Marius,  by  fulfilling  their  inordinate 
Genres,  quite  lost  them  all  the  power,  for  which  tbey 
bd  so  long  been  striving,  and  left  them  under  the 
trranny  of  Sylla :  the  balance  therefore  must  be  ex- 
tedy  M  set,  as  to  preserve  and  keep  up  due  authority 
ai  either  side,  as  well  in  the  senate  as  in  the  people. 
iad  this  annual  rotation  of  a  senate  to  consist  of  three 
Wadred,  as  is  lately  propounded,  requires  also  another 
popular  assembly  upward  of  a  thousand,  with  an  an- 
mrable  rotation.  Which,  besides  that  it  will  be 
KiUe  to  all  those  inconveniences  found  in  the  aforesaid 
itBMdies,  cannot  but  be  troublesome  and  chargeable, 
to  in  their  motion  and  their  session,  to  the  whole 
had,  unwieldy  with  their  own  bulk,  unable  in  so  great 
I  Bomber  to  mature  their  consultations  as  they  ought, 
f  aay  he  allotted  them,  and  that  they  meet  not  from 
o  BMny  parts  remote  to  sit  a  whole  year  licgcr  in  one 


place,  only  now  and  then  to  hold  up  a  forest  of  fingers, 
or  to  convey  each  man  his  bean  or  ballot  into  the  box, 
without  reason  shewn  or  common  deliberation ;  incon- 
tinent of  secrets,  if  any  be  imparted  to  them  ;  emulous 
and  always  jarring  with  the  other  senate.  The  much 
better  way  doubtless  will  be,  in  this  wavering  con- 
dition of  our  affairs,  to  defer  the  changing  or  circum- 
scribing of  our  senate,  more  than  may  be  done  with 
ease,  till  the  commonwealth  be  throughly  settled  in 
peace  and  safety,  and  they  themselves  give  us  the  oc- 
casion. Military  men  hold  it  dangerous  to  change 
the  form  of  battle  in  view  of  an  enemy:  neither  did 
the  people  of  Rome  bandy  with  their  senate,  while  any 
of  the  Tarquins  lived,  the  enemies  of  their  liberty ; 
nor  sought  by  creating  tribunes,  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  fear  of  their  patricians,  till  sixteen  years 
afler  the  expulsion  of  their  kingfs,  and  in  full  security 
of  their  state,  they  had  or  thought  they  had  just  cause 
given  them  by  the  senate.  Another  way  will  be, 
to  well  qualify  and  refine  elections :  not  committing 
all  to  the  noise  and  shouting  of  a  rude  multitude,  but 
permitting  only  those  of  them  who  are  rightly  qualified, 
to  nominate  as  many  as  they  will ;  and  out  of  that 
number  others  of  a  better  breeding,  to  choose  a  less 
number  more  judiciously,  till  after  a  third  or  fourth 
sifting  and  refining  of  exactest  choice,  they  only  be 
left  chosen  who  are  the  due  number,  and  seem  by  most 
voices  tbe  worthiest  To  make  tbe  people  fittest  to 
choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  govern,  will  be  to 
mend  our  corrupt  and  faulty  education,  to  teach  the 
people  faith,  not  without  virtue,  temperance,  modesty, 
sobriety,  parsimony,  justice ;  not  to  admire  wealth  or 
honour;  to  hate  turbulence  and  ambition  ;  to  place 
every  one  his  private  welfare  and  happiness  in  the 
public  peace,  liberty,  and  safety.  They  shall  not  then 
need  to  be  much  mistrustful  of  their  chosen  patriots  in 
the  grand  council ;  who  will  he  tlien  rightly  called  the 
true  keepers  of  our  liberty,  though  the  most  of  their 
business  will  be  in  foreign  affairs.  But  to  prevent  all 
mistrust,  the  people  then  will  have  their  several  ordinary 
assemblies  (which  will  henceforth  quite  annihilate  the 
odious  power  and  name  of  committees)  in  the  chief 
towns  of  every  country,  without  the  trouble,  charge,  or 
time  lost  of  summoning  and  assembling  from  far  in  so 
great  a  number,  and  so  long  residing  from  their  own 
houses,  or  removing  of  their  families,  to  do  as  much  at 
home  in  their  several  shires,  entire  or  subdivided,  to- 
ward the  securing  of  their  liberty,  as  a  numerous  as- 
sembly of  them  all  formed  and  convened  on  purpose 
with  the  wariest  rotation.  Whereof  I  shall  speak  more 
ere  the  end  of  this  discourse :  for  it  may  be  referred  to 
time,  so  we  be  still  going  on  by  degrees  to  perfect  on. 
The  people  well  weighing  and  performing  these  things, 
I  suppose  would  have  no  cause  to  fear,  though  the  par- 
liament abolishing  that  name,  as  originally  signifying 
but  the  parley  of  our  lords  and  commons  with  the  Nor- 
man king  when  he  pleased  to  call  them,  should,  with 
certain  limitationsof  their  power,  sit  pcr})ctual,  if  their 
ends  be  faithful  and  for  a  free  commonwealth,  under 
the  name  of  a  grand  or  general  council.  Till  this  be 
done,  [  am  in  doubt  whether  our  state  will  be  ever 
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certainlj  and  tbrou|^hly  settled ;  never  likely  till  then 
to  see  an  end  of  our  troubles  and  continual  changes,  or 
at  least  never  the  true  settlement  and  assurance  of  our 
liberty.  The  grand  council  being  thus  Brmly  constitut- 
ed to  perpetuity,  and  still,  upon  the  death  or  default  of 
any  member,  supplied  and  kept  in  full  number,  there 
can  be  no  cause  alleged,  why  peace,  justice,  plentiful 
trade,  and  all  prosperity  should  not  thereupon  ensue 
throughout  the  whole  land ;  with  as  much  assurance  as 
can  be  of  human  things,  that  they  shall  so  continue  (if 
God  favour  us,  and  our  wilful  sins  provoke  him  not) 
even  to  the  coming  of  our  true  and  rightful,  and  only 
to  be  expected  King,  only  worthy  as  he  is  our  only 
Saviour,  the  Messiah,  the  Christ,  the  only  heir  of  his 
eternal  Father,  the  only  by  him  anointed  and  ordained 
since  the  work  of  our  redemption  finished,  universal 
Lord  of  all  mankind.  The  way  propounded  is  plain, 
easy,  and  open  before  us ;  without  intricacies,  without 
the  introducement  of  new  or  absolute  forms  or  terms,  or 
exotic  models ;  ideas  that  would  effect  nothing ;  but 
with  a  number  of  new  injunctions  to  manacle  the  na- 
tive liberty  of  mankind  ;  tuniing  all  virtue  into  pre- 
scription, servitude,  and  necessity,  to  the  great  impair- 
ing and  frustrating  of  christian  liberty.  I  say  again, 
this  way  lies  free  and  smooth  before  us ;  is  not  tangled 
with  inconveniencies;  invents  no  new  incumbrances ; 
requires  no  perilous,  no  injurious  alteration  or  circum- 
scription of  men^s  lands  and  properties;  secure,  that  in 
this  commonwealth,  temporail  and  spiritual  lords  re- 
moved, no  man  or  number  of  men  can  attain  to  such 
wealth  or  vast  possession,  as  will  need  the  hedge  of  an 
agrarian  law  (never  successful,  but  the  cause  rather  of 
sedition,  save  only  where  it  began  seasonably  with  first 
possession)  to  confine  them  from  endangering  our  pub- 
lic liberty.  To  conclude,  it  can  have  no  considerable 
objection  made  against  it,  that  it  is  not  practicable ;  lest 
it  be  said  hereafter,  that  we  gave  up  our  liberty  for 
want  of  a  ready  way  or  distinct  form  proposed  of  a  free 
commonwealth.  And  this  facility  we  shall  have  above 
our  next  neighbouring  commonwealth,  (if  we  can  keep 
us  from  the  fond  conceit  of  something  like  a  duke  of 
Venice,  put  lately  into  many  men's  heads  by  some  one 
or  other  subtly  driviuuf  on  under  that  notion  his  own 
ambitious  ends  to  lurch  a  crown,)  that  our  liberty  shall 
not  he  hampered  or  hovered  over  by  any  engagement 
to  such  a  potent  family  as  the  house  of  Nassau,  of  whom 
to  stand  in  perpetual  douht  and  suspicion,  hnt  we  shall 
live  the  clearest  and  ahsolutest  free  nation  in  the  world. 
On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  a  king,  which  the  in- 
considerate multitude  are  now  so  mad  upon,  mark  how 
far  short  we  are  like  to  come  of  all  those  happinesses, 
which  in  a  free  state  we  shall  immediately  he  possessed 
of.  First,  the  grand  council,  which,  as  I  shewed  be- 
fore, should  sit  perpetually,  (unless  their  leisure  give 
them  now  and  then  some  intermissions  or  vacatij>ns, 
easily  manageable  by  the  council  of  state  left  sitting,) 
shall  be  called,  by  the  king's  good  will  and  utmost  en- 
deavour, as  seldom  as  may  be.  For  it  is  only  the  king's 
right,  he  will  say,  to  call  a  parliament;  and  this  he 
will  do  most  commonlv  about  his  own  affairs  rather 
than  the  kingdom's,  as  will  appear  plainly  so  soon  as 


they  are  called.  For  what  will  their  business  tJ 
and  the  chief  expense  of  their  time,  but  an  endlc 
ging  between  petition  of  right  and  royal  prero 
especially  about  the  negative  voice,  militia,  or  sul 
demanded  and  ofttimes  extorted  without  reas 
cause  appearing  to  the  commons,  who  are  the  oo 
representatives  of  the  people  and  their  liberty,  b 
be  then  mingled  with  a  court-faction ;  besides 
within  their  own  walls,  the  sincere  part  of  the 
stand  faithful  to  the  people  will  again  have  to  dei 
two  troublesome  counter^working  adversaries 
without,  mere  creatures  of  the  king,  spiritual,  a 
greater  part,  as  is  likeliest,  of  temporal  lords,  n 
concerned  with  the  people's  liberty.  If  these  prev 
in  what  they  please,  though  never  so  much  agaii 
people's  interest,  the  parliament  shall  be  soon  diss 
or  sit  and  do  nothing ;  not  suffered  to  remedy  th 
grievance,  or  enact  aught  advantageous  to  the  ] 
Next,  the  council  of  state  shall  not  be  chosen 
parliament,  but  by  the  king,  still  his  own  ere. 
courtiers,  and  favourers ;  who  will  be  sure  in  al 
counsels  to  set  their  master's  grandeur  and  al 
power,  in  what  they  are  able,  far  above  the  p 
liberty.  I  deny  not  but  that  there  may  be  such  a 
who  may  regard  the  common  good  before  faisowi 
have  no  vicious  favourite,  may  hearken  only 
wisest  and  incorruptest  of  his  parliament :  bi 
rarely  happens  in  a  monarchy  not  elective ;  and 
hoves  not  a  wise  nation  to  commit  the  sum  o: 
well-being,  the  whole  state  of  their  safety  to  d 
Wliat  need  they ;  and  how  absurd  would  it  be,  v 
they  themselves,  to  whom  his  chief  virtue  will 
to  hearken,  may  with  much  better  managemei 
dispatch,  with  much  more  commendation  of  the 
worth  and  magnanimity,  govern  without  a  n 
Can  the  folly  be  parralleled,  to  adore  and  be  the 
of  a  single  person,  for  doing  that  which  it  is  tei 
sand  to  one  whether  he  can  or  will  do, and  we  i< 
him  might  do  more  easily,  more  effectually,  nion 
ably  ourselves  .'*  Shall  we  never  grow  old  enoi 
be  w  ise,  to  make  seasonable  use  of  gravest  auth 
experiences,  examples  ?  Is  it  such  an  unspeakal 
to  serve,  such  felicity  to  wear  a  yoke  ?  to  clii 
shackles,  locked  on  by  pretended  law  of  subj 
more  intolerable  and  hopeless  to  be  ever  shak 
than  tho«;e  which  are  knocked  on  by  illegal  inju 
violence  ?  Aristotle  our  chief  instructor  in  the  i 
sities,  lest  this  doctrine  be  thought  seetarian, 
royalist  w  ould  have  it  thought,  tells  us  in  the  t 
his  Politics,  that  certain  men  at  first,  for  the  ma 
excellence  of  their  virtue  above  others,  or  some 
public  benefit,  were  created  kings  by  the  peo 
small  cities  and  territories,  and  in  the  searcitv  of 
to  be  found  like  them  ;  but  when  they  abusei 
power,  and  governments  grew  larger,  and  the  n 
of  prudent  men  increased,  that  then  the  peoph 
deposing  their  tyrants,  betook  them,  in  all  c 
places,  to  the  form  of  a  free  commonwealth.  Ar 
should  we  thus  disparage  and  prejudicate  our  ot 
tion,  as  to  fear  a  scarcity  of  able  and  worthy  men 
in  counsel  to  govern  us,  if  we  will  but  use  dU 
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ipartialitj,  to  fiod  them  out  and  choose  them,  ra- 
oking^  oorielres  to  a  single  person,  the  natural 
aij  and  oppressor  of  Hbertj ;  though  good,  jet 
uer  comtptible  bj  the  excess  of  his  single  power 
caltatioD,  or  at  hest,  not  comparably  sufficient  to 
lie  weight  of  goremment,  nor  equally  disposed  to 
us  happj  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty  under 

admit,  that  monarchy  of  itself  may  be  conyeni- 
some  nations;  yet  to  us  who  have  thrown  it  out, 
d  back  again,  it  cannot  but  prove  pernicious, 
ngs  to  come,  neyer  forgetting  their  former  ejec- 
ill  be  sore  to  fortify  and  arm  themselves  suffi- 
'  for  the  fatore  against  all  such  attempts  hereafter 
le  people :  who  shall  be  then  so  narrowly  watched 
;pt  so  low,  that  though  they  would  never  so  fain, 
.  the  same  rate  of  their  blood  and  treasure,  they 
ihall  be  able  to  regain  what  they  now  have  pur- 
and  may  enjoy,  or  to  free  themselves  from  any 
mposed  upon  them :  nor  will  they  dare  to  go 
it ;  utterly  disheartened  for  the  future,  if  these 
ighest  attempts  prove  unsuccessful ;  which  will 
triumph  of  all  tyrants  hereafter  over  any  people 
lall  resist  oppression ;  and  their  song  will  then 
>thers.  How  sped  the  rebellious  English  ?  to  our 
ty.  How  sped  the  rebels  your  fathers  ?  This  is  not 
ijectorc,  but  drawn  from  God*s  known  denounce- 
ig^inst  the  gentilizing  Israelites,  who,  though 
ere  governed  in  a  commonwealth  of  God*s  own 
ing,  he  only  their  king,  they  his  peculiar  people, 
scting  rather  to  resemble  heathen,  but  pretending 
igovemment  of  SamuePs  sons,  no  more  a  reason 
ike  their  commonwealth,  than  the  violence  of 
)ns  was  imputable  to  that  priesthood  or  religion, 
ired  for  a  king.  They  had  their  longing,  but 
lis  testimony  of  God's  wrath  ;  "  Ye  shall  cry  out 
day,  because  of  your  king  whom  ye  shall  have 
,  and  the  Lord  will  not  hear  you  in  that  day." 
he  shall  hear  now,  how  much  less  will  he  hear 
we  cry  hereafter,  who  once  delivered  by  him  from 
,  and  not  without  wonderous  acts  of  his  provi- 
insensible  and  unworthy  of  those  high  mercies, 
urning  precipitantly,  if  he  withhold  us  not,  back 
captivity  from  whence  he  freed  us !  Yet  neither 
re  obtain  or  buy  at  an  easy  rate  this  new  gilded 
which  thus  transports  us :  a  new  royal  revenue 
>e  found,  a  new  episcopal ;  for  those  are  indivi- 
both  which  being  wholly  dissipated,  or  bought 
rate  persons,  or  assigned  for  service  done,  and 
illy  to  the  army,  cannot  be  recovered  without 
1  detriment  and  confusion  to  men's  estates,  or  a 
imposition  on  all  men's  purses  ;  benefit  to  none 
the  worst  and  ignoblest  sort  of  men,  whose  hope 
*  either  the  ministers  of  court  riot  and  excess,  or 
iners  by  it :  but  not  to  speak  more  of  losses  and 
dinary  levies  on  our  estates,  what  will  then  be 
enges  and  offences  remembered  and  .returned, 
y  by  the  chief  person,  but  by  all  his  adherents; 
ta  and  reparations  that  will  be  required,  suits, 
lenCs,  inquiries,  discoveries,  complaints,  informa- 
rho  knows  against  whom  or  how  many,  though 


perhaps  neuters,  if  not  to  utmost  infliction,  yet  to  im- 
prisonment, fines,  banishment,  or  molestation  ?  if  not 
these,  yet  disfavour,  discountenance,  disregard,  and 
contempt  on  all  but  the  known  royalist,  or  whom 
he  favours,  will  be  plenteous.  Nor  let  the  new  royal- 
ized  presbyterians  persuade  themselves,  that  their 
old  doings,  though  now  recanted,  will  be  forgotten ; 
whatever  conditions  be  contrived  or  trusted  on.  Will 
they  not  believe  this;  nor  remember  the  pacifica- 
tion, how  it  was  kept  to  the  Scots;  how  other  so- 
lemn promises  many  a  time  to  us  ?  Let  them  but  now 
read  the  diabolical  forerunning  libels,  the  faces,  the 
gestures,  that  now  appear  foremost  and  briskest  in  all 
public  places,  as  the  harbingers  of  those,  that  are  in 
expectation  to  reign  over  us ;  let  them  but  hear  the  in- 
solencies,  the  menaces,  the  insultings,  of  our  newly  ani- 
mated common  enemies  crept  lately  out  of  their  holes, 
their  hell  I  might  say,  by  the  language  of  their  in- 
fernal pamphlets,  the  spew  of  every  drunkard,  every 
ribald  ;  nameless,  yet  not  for  want  uf  licence,  but  for 
very  shame  of  their  own  vile  persons,  not  daring  to 
name  themselves,  while  they  traduce  others  by  name ; 
and  give  us  to  foresee,  that  they  intend  to  second  their 
wicked  words,  if  ever  they  have  power,  with  more 
wicked  deeds.  Let  our  zealous  backsliders  forethink 
now  with  themselves  how  their  necks  yoked  with  these 
tigers  of  Bacchus,  these  new  fanatics  of  not  the  preach- 
ing, but  the  sweating  tub,  inspired  with  nothing  holier 
than  the  venereal  pox,  can  draw  one  way  under  mo- 
narchy to  the  establishing  of  church  discipline  with 
these  new  disgorged  atheisms :  yet  shall  they  not  have 
the  honour  to  yoke  with  these,  but  shall  be  yoked  under 
them;  these  shall  plough  on  their  backs.  And  do 
they  among  them,  who  are  so  forward  to  bring  in  the 
single  person,  think  to  be  by  him  trusted  or  long  re- 
garded ?  So  trusted  they  shall  be,  and  so  regarded,  as 
by  kings  are  wont  reconciled  enemies;  neglected,  and 
soon  after  discarded,  if  not  persecuted  for  old  traitors; 
the  first  inciters,  beginners,  and  m(»re  than  to  the  third 
part  actors,  of  all  that  followed.  It  will  be  found  also, 
that  there  must  be  then,  as  necessary  as  now,  (for  the 
contrary  part  will  be  still  feared,)  a  standing  army; 
which  for  certain  shall  not  be  this,  but  of  the  fiercest 
cavaliers,  of  no  less  expense,  and  perhaps  again  under 
Rupert.  But  let  this  army  be  sure  they  shall  be  soon 
disbanded,  and  likeliest  without  arrcar  or  pay  ;  and 
being  disbanded,  not  be  sure  but  they  may  as  soon  be 
questioned  for  being  in  arms  against  their  king :  the 
same  let  them  fear  who  have  contributed  money ; 
which  will  amount  to  no  small  number,  that  must  then 
take  their  turn  to  be  made  delinquents  and  compound- 
ers. They  who  past  reason  and  recovery  are  devoted 
to  kingship  perhaps  will  answer,  that  a  greater  part  by 
far  of  the  nation  will  have  it  so,  the  rest  therefore  must 
yield.  Not  so  much  to  convince  these,  which  I  little 
hope,  as  to  confirm  them  who  yield  not,  I  reply,  that 
this  greatest  part  have  both  in  reason,  and  the  trial  of 
just  battle,  lost  the  right  of  their  election  what  the  go- 
vernment shall  be :  of  them  who  have  not  lost  that 
right,  whether  they  for  kingship  be  the  greater  num- 
ber, who  can  certainly  determine  ?     Suppose  they  be, 
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vet  of  freedom  they  partake  all  alike,  one  main  end  of 
government:  which  if  the  greater  part  value  not,  hut 
will  degenerately  fore«t),  is  it  just  or  reasonable,  that 
most  voices  a^rainst  the  main  end  of  government  should 
enslave  the  less  number  that  would  he  free  ?  more  just 
it  is,  doubtless,  if  it  come  to  force,  that  a  less  number 
compel  a  greater  to  retain,  which  can  be  no  wrong  to 
them,  thtir  liberty,  than  that  a  greater  number,  for  the 
pleasure  of  their  baseness,  compel  a  less  most  injuri- 
ouslv  to  be  their  felh»\v-slaves.  Thev  who  seek  no- 
thing  but  their  own  just  liberty,  have  always  right  to 
win  it  and  to  keep  it,  whenever  they  have  power,  be 
the  voices  never  so  numerous  that  oppose  it.  And  how 
much  we  above  others  are  concernwl  to  defend  it  from 
kinirsbip,  and  from  them  who  in  pursuance  thereof  so 
perniciously  would  betray  us  and  themselves  t(»  most 
certain  misery  and  thraldom,  will  be  needless  to  repeat. 

Having  thus  far  shewn  with  what  ease  we  mav  now 
obtain  a  free  commonwealth,  and  by  it,  with  as  much 
ease,  all  the  freedom,  peace,  justice,  plenty,  that  we 
can  desire  ;  on  the  other  side,  the  difficulties,  troubles, 
uncertainties,  nay  rather  impossibilities,  to  enjoy  these 
things  constantly  under  a  monarch :  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  shew  more  particularly  wherein  our  freedom 
and  flourishing  condition  will  be  more  ample  and  se- 
cure to  us  under  a  free  commonwealth,  than  under 
kingship. 

The  whole  freedom  of  man  consists  either  in  spirit- 
ual or  civil  liberty.  As  for  spiritual,  who  can  be  at 
rest,  who  can  enjoy  any  thing  in  tiiis  world  with  con- 
tentment, who  hath  not  liberty  to  serve  God,  and  to 
save  his  own  soul,  according  to  the  best  light  which 
Hod  hath  ])1anted  in  him  to  tliat  purpose,  by  the  read- 
ing of  his  revealed  will,  and  the  guidance  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  ?  That  this  is  best  pleasinir  to  God,  and  that 
the  whole  pnitestant  church  allows  no  supreme  jutlge 
or  rule  in  matters  of  roli^'ion,  but  the  Scriptures;  and 
these  to  be  interj>reted  by  the  Scrijilures  themselves, 
which  neressarily  infers  liberty  of  conscience;  I  ha\e 
heretofore  proved  at  large  in  another  treatise  ;  and 
miglit  yet  further,  by  the  public  declarations,  confes- 
sions, and  admonitions  of  whole  churches  and  states, 
obvious  in  all  histories  since  the  reformation. 

'I  his  liberty  of  conscience,  which  a!)ove  all  other 
things  ought  to  be  to  all  men  dearest  and  most  pre- 
cious, no  government  more  inclinable  nt)t  to  favour 
onlv,  I  ut  to  j>n>tect,  than  a  freectmimonwealth  ;  as  be- 
ing most  niai,''Manini(»us,  most  ft  arloss,  and  ccmfidcnt 
of  its  own  f.iir  pnKrrdiuurs.  Wlicreas  kingship,  tboui^li 
looking  hi;,'-,  yet  in«l»«  d  nn.st  jJUNiJlanimous,  full  uf 
fears,  full  of  jraloiiNJo,  startled  at  every  un)l»ragc,  as 
it  hath  boen  (»!)^cr\r«l  of  old  tJ)  have  e\er  suspected 
most  and  n»i>tru>tc«l  them  who  ^\ere  in  most  rNtecm 
for  virtue  and  gen«'rosity  of  mind,  so  it  is  now  knov«n 
to  have  most  in  doubt  and  suspicion  them  \s]u>  are 
most  re|'i!tcd  to  he  riliL,'i<»"S.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
thou.'h  hcrs(  If  ;\rcountr(l  so  i^food  a  }»rotestant,  so  mo- 
derate, so  conJldent  of  her  sul»jecis'  love,  would  never 
give  way  so  much  as  to  presbyterian  rcformatijui  in 
this  land,  though  once  and  again  besought,  as  Camden 
rcIattN,  L'.it  iniprisi>:icd  and  persecuted  t!ie  very  propo- 


sers thereof;  alleging  it  as  her  luind  and  maxiJii  un- 
alterable, that  such  reformation  would  diminish  rrgil 
authority.     What  liberty  of  conscience  can  we  tlm 
expect  of  otheis,  far  worse  princi(led  from  the  cradle^ 
trained  up  and  governed  by  popish  and  Spanish  cooa- 
sels,  and  on  such  depending  hitherto  for  subsistence.' 
Especially  what  can  this  last  parliament  expert,  nhi 
having  revived  lately  and  publishe<l  the  covenant,  haft 
re-engaged  themselves,  never  to  readmit  episi-opacv .' 
Which  no  son  of  Charles  returning  but  will  most  onw 
taiidy  bring  back  with  him,  if  he  regard  the  last  aid 
strictest  charge  of  his  father,  **  to  persevere  in,  noi  ik 
doctrine  only,  but  government  of  the  churefa  of  Ea^- 
land,  not   to   neglect   the  speedy  and  eflfectual  sup- 
pressing of  emmrs  and  schisms;"  among  which  he  le- 
counted  jiresbytery  one  of  the  chief.     Or  if,  notnitli- 
standing  that  charge  of  his  father,  he  submit  to  the 
covenant,  how  will  he  keep  faith  to  us,  with  disobe* 
dienee  to  him  ;  or  regard  that  faith  given,  which  mutf 
be  founded  on  the  breach  of  that  last  and  srdemoett 
patenial  charge,  and  the  reluctance,  I  may  say  the 
anti]>athy,  v^hich  is  in  all  kings,  against  prfsbyteriaa 
and  independent  discipline  ?    For  they  hear  the  i^o^ 
speaking  much  of  liberty ;  a  word  which  nionarrbr 
and  her  biNhops  both  fear  and  hate,  but  a  free  commoii- 
wealth  both  favours  and  promotes;  and  not  the  irori 
only,  but  the  thing  itself.     But  let  our  gotemora  be- 
ware in  time,  lest  their  hard  measure  to  liberty  of  cno- 
science   be  found  the  rock  whereon    they  shipwreck 
thi  mselves,  as  others  have  now  done  before  them  iotbe 
course  wherein  Go<l  was  directing  their  steerage  to  a 
free  c<unmonwealth  ;  and  the  abandoning  ot  ail  lbi«e 
whom   they  call  sectaries,  for  the  deteeled  fj]>rbuod 
and  ambition  of  some,  be  a  wilful  rejection  of  tbfir 
own  chief  strength  and  interest  in  the  free<loiu  of  all 
protestant  religion,  under  what  abusive  name  sikv^t 
calumniated. 

The  other  jiart  of  our  freedom  consists  in  t!ieii»il 
riijiits  and  advancements  of  every  person  acconliii::  i'» 
his  merit:  the  enjovment  of  thosf  Tu>\er  more  tertaii:. 
and  the  access  to  lln  se  never  more  open,  than  in  a  fM 
commonwealth.     Botb  which,  in  my  opinion,  mav  W 
best  and  sot^nest  obtained,  if  every  country  in  thf  l-nJ     j 
were  made  a  kind  of  subordinate  commonaltv  or  o*'Jt-     ; 
monwcaltb,  and  one  chief  town  or  nn»re,  acconlint;is     • 
the  shire  is  in  circuit,  made  cities,  if  they  he  i!«»i  rf 
called  alreadv;  where  the  nobility  and  chief  irmirT, 
from  a  j>ro]>ortiona!de  compass  of  territory  aniiexr-J  v* 
each  city,  inav  build  liouses  ()r  palaces  betilti:i:/  ibeir 
'juality,  may  bear  ])art  in  the  government,  make  ibi:ir 
own  jiulicial  laws,  or  use  these  that  are,  and  execute 
them  by  their  own  elected  judicatures  and  jud::rs«iiK 
out  aj»j«eal,  in  all  things  of  civil  government  L.twren 
man  and  man  ;  so  they  shall  have  justice  in  tin  iroun 
bands,   law   executed   fully  and  finally  in  th-ir  "wn 
counties  and  ])recinets.  long  wished  and  spi>ken  i-:.  tui 
never  vet  olitained  ;  they  shall  have  uouc  then  to  Mim^ 
but   themselves,  il*  it  be  ii«>t   well  administered;  ami 
fewer  laws  to  expect  or  fear  fro  n   the  !>upreme  auili-*- 
ritv  ;  or  to  those  that  shall  be  made,  of  any  sjrcat  e-ui- 
cenimcnt  to  public  liberty,  they  may.  without  mu-h 
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wMt  in  these  eoomonalties,  or  in  more  general  as- 

mblics  ealled  to  their  cities  from  the  whole  territory 

I  sach  ooeaBioii,  declare  and  publish  their  assent  or 

Msent  bj  deputies,  within  a  time  limited,  sent  to  the 

rmnd  eoancil ;  jet  so  as  this  their  judgment  declared 

lall  submit  to  the  greater  number  of  other  counties  or 

Mnmonalties,  and  not  avail  them  to  any  exemption  of 

lemaelTes,  or  refusal  of  agreement  with  the  rest,  as  it 

Mj  in  any  of  the  United  Prorinces,  being  soFereign 

idiin  itself,  ofttimes  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  Uiat 

nion.     In  these  emplojrments  they  may,  much  better 

laa  thej  do  now,  exercise  and  sit  themselves  till  their 

ic  lall  to  be  chosen  into  the  grand  council,  according 

s  their  worth  and  merit  shall  be  taken  notice  of  by  the 

cople.     As  for  controversies  that  shaill  happen  between 

len  of  several  counties,  they  may  repair,  as  tbey  do 

M»w,  to  the  capital  city,  or  any  other  more  commodi- 

iss,  indifferent  place,  and  equal  judges.     And  this  I 

lad  to  have  been  practised  in  the  old  Athenian  com- 

soawealth,  reputed  the  first  and  ancientest  place  of 

Sfility  in  all  Greece ;  that  tbey  had  in  their  several 

ades  a  peculiar,  in   Athens  a  common  government; 

ad  their  right,  as  it  befel  tbem,  to  the  administration 

d  both.    They  should  have  here  also  schools  and  acade- 

■ies  at  their  own  choice,  wherein  their  children  may 

ht  bred  up  in  their  own  sight  to  all  learning  and  noble 

rfieation ;  not  in  grammar  only,  but  in  all  liberal  arts 

ad  ezercis<».     This  would  soon  spread  much  more 

bowledge  and  civility,  yea,  religion,  through  all  parts 

■ftbe  land,  by  communicating  the  natural  heat  of 

toremment  and  culture  more  distributively  to  all  ex- 

tme  parts,  which  now  lie  numb  and  neglected,  would 

Ml  make  the  whole  nation  more  industrious,  more  iu- 

nioas  at  borne ;  more  potent,  more  honourable  abroad. 

t  this  a  free  commonwealth  will  easily  assent ;  (nay, 

5  parliament  bath  had  already  some  such  thing  in 

li^rn  ;)  for  of  all  governments  a  commonwealth  aims 

«t  to  make  the  people  flourishing,  virtuous,  noble, 

d  big'h-spirited.   Monarchs  will  never  permit;  whose 

n  is  to  make  the  people  wealthy  indeed  perhaps,  and 

ill  fleeced,  for  their  own  shearing,  and  the  supply  of 

1^  prodigality ;  but  otherwise  softest,  basest,  vicious- 

U  servilest,  easiest  to  be  kept  under :  and  not  only  in 

«cc,  but  in  mind  also  sheepishest;  and  will  have  all 

e  benches  of  judicature  annexed  to  the  throne,  as  a 

ifi  of  royal  grace,  that  we  have  justice  done   us; 

benas  nothing  can  be  more  essential  to  the  freedom 

fa  people,  than  to  have  the  administration  of  justice, 

nd  all  public  ornaments,  in  their  own  election,  and 

itbin  their  own  bounds,  without  long  travelling  or 

epending  uptm  remote  places  to  obtain  their  right,  or 

ny  civil  accomplishment;  so  it  be  not  supreme,  but 

nbordinate   to   the  general  power  and  union  of  the 

rbole  republic.     In  which  happy  firmness,  as  in  the 

articular  above-mentioned,  we  shall  also  far  exceed 

be  United  Provinces,  by  having,  not  as  tlicy,  (to  the 

etarding  and  distracting  ofttinics  of  their  counsels  or 

rrenteat  occasions,)  many  sovereignties  united  in  one 

oBfliODwealtb,  but  many  commonwealths  under  one 

nited  and  intrusted  sovereignty.     And  when  we  have 

«r  forces  by  sea  and  land,  either  of  a  faithful  armv, 

2  c 


or  a  settled  militia,  in  our  own  hands,  to  the  firm  esta- 
blishing of  a  free  commonwealth,  public  accounts  under 
our  own  inspection,  general  laws  and  taxes,  with  their 
causes  in  our  own  domestic  sufifrages,  judicial  laws, 
offices,  and  ornaments  at  home  in  our  own  ordering 
and  administration,  all  distinction  of  lords  and  com- 
moners, that  may  any  way  divide  or  sever  the  public 
interest,  removed ;  what  can  a  perpetual  senate  have 
then,  wherein  to  grow  corrupt,  wherein  to  encroach 
upon  us,  or  usurp  ?  or  if  they  do,  wherein  to  be  formi- 
dable ?  Yet  if  all  this  avail  not  to  remove  the  fear  or 
envy  of  a  perpetual  sitting,  it  may  be  easily  provided, 
to  change  a  third  part  of  them  yearly,  or  every  two  or 
three  years,  as  was  above-mentioned  ;  or  that  it  be  at 
those  times  in  the  people's  choice,  whether  they  will 
change  them,  or  renew  their  power,  as  they  ^hall  find 
cause. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  at  present :  few  words  will 
save  us,  well  considered ;  few  and  easy  things,  now 
seasonably  done.  But  if  the  people  be  so  affected  as 
to  prostitute  religion  and  liberty  to  the  vain  and  ground- 
less apprehension,  that  nothing  but  kingship  can  re- 
store trade,  not  remembering  the  frequent  plagues  and 
pestilences  that  then  wasted  this  city,  such  as  through 
God's  mercy  we  never  barve  felt  since ;  and  that  trade 
flourishes  no  where  more  than  in  the  free  common- 
wealths of  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  be- 
fore their  eyes  at  this  day ;  yet  if  trade  he  grown  so 
craving  and  importunate  through  the  profuse  living  of 
tradesmen,  that  nothing  can  support  it  but  the  luxuri- 
ous expenses  of  a  nation  upon  trifles  or  superfluities ; 
so  as  if  the  people  generally  should  betake  themselves 
to  frugality,  it  might  prove  a  dangerous  matter,  lest 
tradesmen  should  mutiny  for  want  of  trading;  and  that 
therefore  we  must  forego  and  set  to  sale  religion, 
liberty,  honour,  safety,  all  concernments  divine  or  hu- 
man, to  keep  up  trading  :  if,  lastly,  after  all  this  light 
among  us,  the  same  reason  shall  pass  for  current,  to 
put  our  necks  again  under  kingship,  as  was  made  use 
of  by  the  Jews  to  return  back  to  Egypt,  and  to  the 
worship  of  their  idol  queen,  because  they  falsely 
imagined  that  they  then  lived  in  more  plenty  and  pros- 
perity ;  our  condition  is  not  sound  but  rotten,  both  in 
religion  and  all  civil  prudence;  and  will  bring  us  soon, 
the  way  we  arc  marching,  to  those  calamities,  which 
attend  always  and  unavoidably  on  luxury,  all  national 
judgments  under  foreign  and  domestic  slavery:  so  far 
we  shall  be  from  mending  our  condition  by  monarch- 
ising  our  government,  whatever  new  conceit  now  pos- 
sesses us.  However,  with  all  hazanl  I  have  ventured 
what  I  thought  my  duty  to  speak  in  season,  and  to 
forewarn  my  country  in  time;  wherein  1  doubt  not  but 
there  be  many  wise  men  in  all  places  and  degrees,  but 
am  sorry  the  effects  of  wisdom  arc  so  little  seen  among 
us.  Many  circumstances  and  particulars  I  could  have 
added  in  those  things  whereof  I  have  spoken :  but  a 
few  main  matters  now  put  speedily  in  execution,  will 
suffice  to  recover  us,  and  set  all  right :  and  there  will 
want  at  no  time  who  are  good  at  circumstances ;  but 
men  who  set  their  minds  on  main  matters,  and  suf- 
ficiently urge  them,  in  these  most  difficult  times  I  find 
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not  many.  What  I  hare  spoken,  is  the  language  of 
that  which  is  not  called  amiss  "  The  good  old  Cause:" 
if  it  seem  strange  to  any,  it  will  not  seem  more  strange, 
I  hope,  than  convincing*  to  backsliders.  Thus  much  I 
should  perhaps  hare  said,  though  I  were  sure  I  should 
hare  spoken  only  to  trees  and  stones ;  and  had  none  to 
cfy  to,  but  with  the  prophet,  "  O  earth,  earth,  earth  !*' 
to  tell  the  Tery  soil  itself,  what  her  perverse  inhabit- 
ants are  deaf  to.  Nay,  though  what  I  have  spoke 
should  happen  (which  thou  suffer  not,  who  didst  create 
mankind  heel  nor  thou  next,  who  didst  redeem  us 
from  being  servants  of  men !)  to  be  the  last  words  of 
our  expiring  liberty.  But  I  trust  I  shaill  have  spoken 
persuasion  to  abundance  of  sensible  and  ingenuous 


men ;  to  some  perfaapt,  wbon  God  mutj  raise  t* 
stones  to  become  children  of  reTiTing'  liberty ;  and  i 
reclaim,  though  they  seem  now  ehoodn^  diem  a  i 
tain  back  for  Egypt,  to  bethink  themselves  a  Ktlle^t 
consider  whither  they  are  rushing ;  to  exhort  this  i 
rent  also  of  the  people,  not  to  be  so  impetuons,  bn 
keep  their  due  channel ;  and  at  leng^  recoverisf  i 
uniting  their  better  resolutions,  now  that  they 
already  how  open  and  unbounded  the  insolence 
rage  is  of  our  common  enemies,  to  stay  these 
proceedings,  justly  and  timely  fearing  to  what  a 
cipice  of  destruction  the  deluge  of  this  epidemie 
ness  would  hurry  us,  through  the  general  defiBctiai 
a  misguided  and  abused  multitude. 
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WHEREIN  MANY  NOTORIOUS  WRBSTINGS  OF  SCRIPTURE.  AND  OTHER  FALSITIES,  ARE  OBSERVED. 

[riRST  puBMinKo  1660.] 


iFiBMED  in  the  preface  of  a  late  discourse,  intitled, 
ke  read  J  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth, 
the  Dani^ers  of  re-admitting'  Kingship  in  this  Na- 
,"  that  the  humour  of  returning  to  our  old  bondage 
instilled  of  late  hy  some  deceivers ;  and  to  make 
I,  that  what  I  then  affirmed  was  not  without  just 
nd,  one  of  those  deceirers  I  present  here  to  the 
le  :  and  if  I  prove  him  not  such,  refuse  not  to  be 
counted  in  his  stead. , 

*  begins  in  his  epistle  to  the  General,*  and  moves 
tDg'ly  for  a  licence  to  be  admitted  physician  both 
urcb  and  state;  then  sets  out  his  practice  in  phy- 
terms,  '*  a  wholesome  electuary  to  be  taken  every 
iD|^  next  our  hearts;"  tells  of  the  opposition  which 
et  with  from  the  college  of  state  physicians,  then 
before  you  his  drugs  and  ingredients ;  "  Strong 
atives  in  the  pulpit,  contcmpcred  of  the  myrrh  of 
ification,  the  aloes  of  confession  and  contrition,  the 
irb  of  restitution  and  satisfaction  ;"  a  pretty  fan- 
:  dose  of  divinity  from  a  pulpit  mountebank,  not 
te  the  fox,  that  turning  pedlar  opened  his  pack  of 
I  before  the  kid  ;  though  he  now  would  seem,  ^*  to 
>nate  the  good  Samaritan,"  undertaking  to  **  de- 
e  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  national  malady, 
to  prescribe  the  only  remedy ;"  which  how  he  per- 
ts,  we  shall  quickly  sec. 

irst,  he  would  suborn  St.  Luke  as  his  spokesman 
tie  General,  presuming,  it  seems,  "  to  have  bad  as 
ect  understanding  of  things  from  the  very  first,"  as 
evangelist  had  of  his  gospel;  that  the  Genera!,  who 
I  so  eminently  born  his  part  in  the  whole  action, 
[ght  know  the  certainty  of  those  things"  better 
1  him  a  partial  sequestered  enemy  ;  for  so  he  pre- 
\j  appears,  though  covertly,  and  like  the  tempter, 

•  Mook. 


commencing  his  address  with  an  impudent  calumny 
and  affront  to  his  excellence,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
"to  carry  on  what  he  had  so  happily  begun  in  the 
name  and  cause"  not  of  God  only,  which  we  doubt  not, 
but  "  of  his  anointed,"  meaning  the  late  king's  son ;  to 
charge  him  most  audaciously  and  falsely  with  the  re- 
nouncing of  his  own  public  promises  and  declarations, 
both  to  the  parliament  and  the  army,  and  we  trust  his 
actions  ere  long  will  deter  such  insinuating  slanderers 
from  thus  approaching  him  for  the  future.  But  the 
General  may  well  excuse  him  ;  for  the  Comforter  him- 
self scapes  not  his  presumption,  avouched  as  falsely, 
to  have  empowered  to  those  designs  "  him  and  him 
only,"  who  hath  solemnly  declared  the  contrary.  What 
fanatic,  against  whom  he  so  oflen  inveighs,  could 
more  presumptuously  affirm  whom  the  Comforter  hath 
empowered,  than  this  anti-fanatic,  as  he  would  be 


thought  .'* 


THE  TEXT. 


Prov.  xxiv.  21,  My  son,  fear  God  and  the  king,  and 
meddle  not  with  them  that  be  seditious,  or  desirous 
of  change,  &c. 

Letting  pass  matters  not  in  controversy,  I  come  to 
the  main  drift  of  your  sermon,  the  king;  which  word 
here  is  either  to  signify  any  supreme  magistrate,  or  else 
your  latter  object  of  fear  is  not  universal,  belongs  not 
at  all  to  many  parts  of  Christendom,  that  have  no  king ; 
and  in  particular  not  to  us.  That  we  have  no  king 
since  the  putting  down  of  kingship  in  this  common- 
wealth, is  manifest  by  this  last  parliament,  who,  to  the 
time  of  their  dissolving,  not  only  made  no  address  at 
all  to  any  king,  but  summoned  this  next  to  come  by 
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the  writ  formerlj  appointed  of  a  free  commonweallh, 
without  restitution  or  the  least  mention  of  any  kinij^lj 
right  or  power;  which  couM  not  he,  if  there  were 
at  present  any  kin^  of  England.  The  main  part  there- 
fore of  jour  sermon,  if  it  mean  a  king  in  the  usual 
sense,  is  either  impertinent  and  absurd,  exhorting  your 
auditory  to  fear  that  which  is  not;  or  if  king  here  be, 
as  it  is  understood,  for  any  supreme  magistrate,  by 
your  own  exhortation  they  are  in  the  first  place  not  to 
meddle  with  you,  as  being  yourself  most  of  all  the  se- 
ditious meant  here,  and  the  "  desirous  of  change,"  in 
stirring  them  up  to  **  fear  a  king,"  whom  thi>  present 
government  takes  no  notice  of. 

Vou  begin  with  a  vain  vision,  **  God  and  the  king  at 
the  first  blush"  (which  will  not  be  your  last  blush) 
"  seeming  to  stand  in  your  text  like  those  two  cheru- 
bims  on  the  merey-seat,  looking  on  each  other."  By 
this  similitude,  your  conceited  sanctuary,  worse  than 
the  altar  of  Ahaz,  patterned  from  Damascus,  degrades 
God  to  a  cherub,  and  raises  your  king  to  be  his  colla- 
teral in  place,  notwithstanding  the  other  differences  you 
put;  which  well  agrees  with  the  court-letters,  lately 
published,  from  this  lord  to  the  other  lord,  that  cry  him 
up  for  no  less  than  angi'lical  and  celestial. 

Vour  first  observation,  page  8,  is,  **  That  God  and 
the  king  are  coupled  in  the  text,  and  what  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  thus  firmly  combined,  we  may  not,  we  must 
not  dare  to  put  asunder ;"  and  yourself  is  the  first  man 
who  puts  them  asunder  by  the  first  proof  of  your  doc- 
trine immediately  following,  Judg.  vii.  20,  which 
couples  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  Gideon,  a  man  who 
not  only  was  no  king,  but  refused  to  be  a  king  or 
monarch,  when  it  was  ofiercd  him,  in  the  very  next 
chapter,  ver.  22,  23,  "  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither 
shall  my  son  rule  over  you ;  the  Iiord  shall  rule  over 
vou."  Here  we  sec,  that  this  worth  v  heroic  deliverer  of 
his  country  thought  it  best  govonicd,  if  the  Lord  go- 
verned it  in  that  form  of  a  free  commonweallh,  which 
they  then  enjoyed,  without  a  single  person.  And  thus 
\f»  your  first  srripture  abused,  and  most  impertinently 
cited,  nay,  a:;ainst  yourself,  to  prove,  that  '*  kings  at 
their  coronation  have  a  sword  given  them,"  which  you 
interpret  *'  the  militia,  the  power  of  life  and  death  put 
into  their  hands,"  against  the  declared  judgment  of 
our  parliaments,  nay,  of  all  our  laws,  which  reserve  to 
themselves  only  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  render 
you  in  their  just  resentment  of  this  boldness  another 
Dr.  Manwaring. 

Your  next  proof  is  as  false  and  frivolous,  "  The  kinjf ," 
say  you,  "  is  God's  swoni-bearer;"  true,  but  not  the 
king  only :  for  Gideon,  by  whom  you  seek  to  prove 
this,  neither  was  nor  would  be  a  kinpf ;  and  as  you 
yourself  confess,  pagfc  40,  "  Thero  be  divers  forms  of 
government."  '*  He  bears  not  the  sword  in  vain," 
Rom.  xiii.  4:  This  also  is  as  true  of  any  lawful  rulers, 
especially  supreme;  so  that "  Rulers,"  ver.  .'J,  and  there- 
fore this  present  government,  without  whose  authority 
you  excite  the  people  to  a  king,  bear  the  sword  as  well 
as  kings,  and  as  little  in  vain.  **  They  fight  against 
God,  who  resist  his  ordinance,  and  go  about  to  wrest 
the  swoni  out  of  the  hands  of  his  anointed.''     This  is 


likewise  granted :  but  who  is  his  anoiiiled  ?  NoC  eri 
king,  but  they  only  who  were  vioinled  or  mmde  kb 
by  bis  special  command ;  as  Saul,  Darid,  and  his  ra 
which  ended  in  the  Messiah,  (from  whom  no  kings 
this  day  can  derive  their  title,)  Jehu,  CymSyand  ifai 
other  were  by  name  appointed  by  him  to  some  ptf 
cular  service :  as  for  the  rest  of  kings,  all  other  s 
preme  magistrates  are  as  much  the  Lord's  anointed  i 
they ;  and  our  obedience  commanded  equally  to  tha 
all ;  "  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God,"  Rom.  ziiL  I 
and  we  are  exhorted  in  the  gospel  to  obey  king^  i 
other  magistrates,  not  that  they  are  called  any  wbci 
the  Lord's  anointed,  but  as  they  are  the  **  Ordinancec 
man,"  1  Pet  ii.  13.  You  therefore  and  other  wad 
false  doctors,  preaching  kings  to  your  anditoij,  as  di 
Lord's  only  anointed,  to  withdraw  people  from  the  pn 
sent  government,  by  your  own  text  are  self-condemsd 
and  not  to  be  followed,  not  to  be  *'  meddled  witb,**lM 
to  be  noted,  as  most  of  all  others  the  **  seditious  aa 
desirous  of  change." 

Your  third  proof  u  no  less  against  yourself.  PmL  cv 
15,  **  Touch  not  mine  anointed.*'  For  this  is  not  spoka 
in  behalf  of  kings,  but  sp<iken  to  reprove  idngs,thg 
they  should  not  touch  bis  anointed  saints  and  lernaCi 
the  seetl  of  .\brabam,  as  the  verse  next  before  mi^ 
have  taught  you :  he  reproved  kings  for  their  nka 
saying, "  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  p» 
phets  no  harm ;"  according  to  that,  2  Cor.  i.  21,  **& 
who  hath  anointed  us,  is  God."  But  how  weO  JN 
confirm  one  wrested  scripture  with  another!  1  Si» 
viii.  7,  **  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  me  :**  fntdj 
misapplying  these  words,  which  were  not  spokcili 
any  who  had  **  resisted  or  rejected"  a  king,  hut  to  Aoi 
who  much  against  the  will  of  God  had  sought  a  kiof, 
and  rejected  a  commonwealth,  wherein  they  might  haic 
lived  happily  under  the  reign  of  God  only,  their  kiif* 
IaH  the  words  interpret  themselves;  ver.  6,  7,  •*B* 
the  thing  displeased  Samuel,  when  they  said.  Give  ■ 
a  king  to  judge  us :  and  Samuel  prayed  unto  the  Loii 
And  tlie  Jjord  said  unto  Samuel,  Hearken  unto  the  voioe 
of  the  people  in  all  that  they  say  unto  thee;  fortky 
have  n(»t  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me,  tbl 
I  should  not  reign  over  them."  Hence  you  condodei 
**so  indissoluble  is  the  conjunction  of  God  and  iki 
king."  O  notorious  abuse  of  Scripture !  wbenas  tM 
should  have  concluded,  so  unwilling  was  God  to  gift 
tliem  a  king,  so  wide  was  the  disjunction  of  GodlroB 
a  king.  Is  this  the  doctrine  you  boast  of,  to  be  **tt 
clear  in  itself,  and  like  a  mathematical  principle,  thtf 
needs  no  farther  demonstration  ?"  Bad  logic,  bad  Mr 
theintities,  (for  principles  can  have  no  demonstratifl 
at  all,)  but  worse  divinity.  O  people  of  an  imphot 
fuith,  no  hotter  than  Romish,  if  these  be  thy  pciac 
teachers,  who  to  their  credulous  audience  dare  tks 
ju«:-gle  with  Scripture,  to  allege  those  places  forthepw" 
of  their  doctrin**,  which  are  the  plain  refutation:  and  tkii 
is  all  the  Scripture  which  he  brings  to  confirm  hispoi^ 

The  rest  of  his  preachment  is  mere  groundless  cks^ 
save  hero  and  there  a  few  grains  of  com  scattered ti 
entice  the  silly  fowl  into  his  net,  interlaced  here  asi 
there  with  some  human  reading,  though  slight,  and  Bit 
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>gnphica]  and  historical  mistakes :  as  page 
the  German  dukedom,  for  Suecia  the  Nor- 
lom :  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  is  generally 
of  the  great  Alexander's  father  only,  made 
J}',  page  31,  with  T.  Quintus  the  Roman 
*,  instead  of  T.  Quintius,  and  the  latter 
d  page  44,  Tully  cited  **  in  his  third  oration 
rres,"  to  say  of  him,  "  that  he  was  a  wicked 
ho  never  was  a  consul :  nor  **  Trojan  sc- 
portrayed  *'  by  that  verse  of  Virgil,  wliich 
^  47,  as  that  of  Troy :  schoolboys  could 
^ou,  that  there  is  nothing  of  Troy  in  tliat 
-aiture,  as  you  call  it,  of  Sedition.  These 
kes  may  justly  bring  in  doubt  your  other 
3ns,  and  that  you  take  them  up  somewhere 
>nd  or  third  hand  rashly,  and  without  due 


r- 


you  happier  in  the  relating  or  the  moraliz- 

ible,  "  The  frogfs"  (being  once  a  free  na- 

the  fable)  **  petitioned  Jupiter  for  a  king : 

among  them  a  log :  they  found  it  insen- 

petitioned  then  for  a  king  that  should  be 

sent  them  a  crane  '*  (a  Stork,  saith  the  fa- 

:h  straight  fell  to  pecking  them  up."    This 

to  the  reproof  of  them  who  desire  change : 

deed  the  true  moral  shews  rather  the  folly 

bo  being  free  seek  a  king ;  which  for  the 

either  as  a  log  lies  heavy  on  his  subjects, 

ing  aught  worthy  of  his  dignity  and  the 

aaintain  him,  or  as  a  stork,  is  ever  pecking 

nd  devouring  them. 

our  fundamental  laws,  the  king  is  the  high- 
'  page  40.  If  we  must  hear  mooting  and 
»  from  the  pulpit,  what  shame  is  it  for  a 
ivinity  not  first  to  consider,  that  no  law  can 
ental,  but  that  which  is  grounded  on  the 
iure  or  right  reason,  commonly  called  moral 
Lib  no  form  of  government  was  ever  counted, 
ry,  and  at  all  times  in  the  choice  of  every 
,  or  their  representers.  This  choice  of  go- 
s  so  essential  to  their  freedom,  that  longer 
have  it,  they  are  not  free.  In  this  land  not 
teking  and  his  posterity,  but  kingship  itself, 
abrogated  by  a  law  ;  which  involves  with  as 
)n  the  posterity  of  a  king  forfeited  to  the 
that  law  heretofore  of  treason  against  the 
nted  the  children  with  the  father.  This  law 
tb  king  and  kingship  they  who  most  ques- 
t  less  question  all  enacted  without  the  king 
liparliament  at  Oxford,  though  called  mon- 
mself.  If  no  law  must  be  held  good,  but 
s  in  full  parliament,  then  surely  in  exact- 
ality  no  member  must  be  missing :  for  look 
are  missing,  so  many  counties  or  cities  that 
wrant  their  representers.  But  if,  being  once 
ry  serve  for  the  whole  nation,  then  any  nuni- 
is  sufficient,  is  full,  and  most  of  all  in  times 
necessity,  and  danger.  The  king  himself 
by  the  old  mode  of  parliaments,  not  to  be 
in  case  of  sickness,  or  some  extraordinary 
nd  then  to  leave  his  substitute ;  much  less 


might  any  member  be  allowed  to  absent  himself.  If 
the  king  then  and  many  of  the  members  with  him, 
without  leaving  any  in  his  stead,  forsook  the  parlia- 
ment upon  a  mere  panic  fear,  as  was  that  time  judged 
by  most  men,  and  to  levy  war  against  them  that  sat, 
should  they  who  were  left  sitting,  break  up,  or  not  dare 
enact  aught  of  nearest  and  presentest  concernment  to 
public  safety,  for  the  punctilio  wanting  of  a  full  num- 
ber, which  no  law-book  in  such  extraordinary  cases  hath 
determined  ?  Certainly  if  it  were  lawful  for  them  to 
fly  from  their  charge  upon  pretence  of  private  safety, 
it  was  much  more  lawful  for  these  to  set  and  act  in 
their  trust  what  was  necessaiy  for  the  public.  By  a 
law  therefore  of  parliament,  and  of  a  parliament  that 
conquered  both  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  all  their  ene- 
mies in  England,  defended  their  friends,  were  g^eue- 
rally  acknowledged  for  a  parliament  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  kingship  was  abolished :  this  law  now  of  late 
hath  been  negatively  repealed ;  yet  kingship  not  posi- 
tively restored,  and  I  suppose  never  was  established  by 
any  certain  law  in  this  land,  nor  possibly  could  be :  for 
how  could  our  forefathers  bind  us  to  any  certain  form  of 
government,  more  than  we  can  bind  our  posterity  ?  If 
a  people  be  put  to  war  with  their  king  for  his  misgo- 
vcmment,  and  overcome  him,  the  power  is  then  un- 
doubtedly in  their  own  hands  how  they  will  be  governed. 
The  war  was  granted  just  by  the  king  himself  at  the 
beginning  of  his  last  treaty,  and  still  maintained  to  be 
so  by  this  last  parliament,  as  appears  by  the  qualifica- 
tion prescribed  to  the  members  of  this  next  ensuing, 
that  none  shall  be  elected,  who  have  borne  arms  against 
the  parliament  since  1641.  If  the  war  were  just,  the 
conquest  was  also  just  by  the  law  of  nations.  And  he 
who  was  the  chief  enemy,  in  all  right  ceased  to  be  the 
king,  especially  after  captivity,  by  the  deciding  ver- 
dict of  war;  and  royalty  with  all  her  laws  and  preten- 
sions yet  remains  in  the  victor's  power,  together  with 
the  choice  of  our  future  government.  Free  common- 
wealths have  been  ever  counted  fittest  and  properest 
for  civil,  virtuous,  and  industrious,  nations,  abounding 
with  prudent  men  worthy  to  govern ;  monarchy  fittest 
to  curb  degenerate,  corrupt,  idle,  proud,  luxurious 
people.  If  we  desire  to  be  of  the  former,  nothing  better 
for  us,  nothing  nobler  than  a  free  commonwealth :  if 
we  will  needs  condemn  ourselves  to  be  of  the  latter,  de- 
spairing of  our  own  virtue,  industry,  and  the  number 
of  our  able  men,  we  may  then,  conscious  of  our  own 
unworthiness  to  be  governed  better,  sadly  betake  us  to 
our  befitting  thraldom  :  yet  choosing  out  of  our  num- 
ber one  who  hath  best  aided  the  people,  and  best  merit- 
ed against  tyranny,  the  space  of  a  reign  or  two  we  may 
chance  to  live  happily  enough,  or  tolerably.  But  that 
a  victorious  people  should  give  up  themselves  again  to 
the  vanquished,  was  never  yet  beard  of,  seems  rather 
void  of  all  reason  and  good  policy,  and  will  in  all  pro- 
bability subject  the  subduers  to  the  subdued,  will  ex- 
pose to  revenge,  to  beggary,  to  ruin,  and  perpetual 
bondage,  the  victors  under  the  vanquished  :  than  which 
what  can  be  more  unworthy  ? 

From  misinterpreting  our  law,  you  return  to  do  again 
the  same  with  Scripture,  and  would  prove  the  su- 
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premacj  of  English  kiug^  from  1  Pet  ii.  13,  as  if  that 
were  the  apostle's  work :  wherein  if  he  saith  that  "  the 
king^  is  supreme,"  he  speaks  so  of  him  hut  as  an  "  ordi- 
nance of  man,''  and  in  respect  of  those  **  governors  that 
are  sent  bj  him,"  not  in  respect  of  parliaments,  which 
by  the  law  of  this  land  are  his  bridle;  in  vain  his 
bridle,  if  not  also  his  rider :  and  therefore  hath  not 
only  co-ordination  with  him,  which  you  falsely  call 
seditious,  but  hath  superiority  above  him,  and  that 
neither  "  against  religion,"  nor  "  right  reason :"  no  nor 
against  common  law ;  for  our  kings  reigned  only  by 
law.  But  the  parliament  is  above  all  positive  law, 
whether  civil  or  common,  makes  or  unmakes  them 
both ;  and  still  the  latter  parliament  above  the  former, 
above  all  the  former  lawgivers,  then  certainly  above 
all  precedent  laws,  entailed  the  crown  on  whom  it 
pleased;  and  as  a  great  lawyer  saith,  '*  is  so  transcend- 
ent and  absolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined  either  for 
causes  or  persons,  within  any  bounds."  But  your  cry 
is,  no  parliament  without  a  king.  If  this  be  so,  we 
have  never  had  lawful  kings,  who  have*  all  been  created 
kings  either  by  such  parliaments,  or  by  conquest :  if 
by  such  parliaments,  they  are  in  your  allowance  none ; 
if  by  conquest,  that  conquest  we  have  now  conquered. 
So  that  as  well  by  3'our  own  assertion  as  by  ours,  there 
can  at  present  be  no  king.  And  how  could  that  person 
be  absolutely  supreme,  who  reigned,  not  under  law 
only,  but  under  oath  of  his  good  demeanour,  given  to 
the  people  at  his  coronation,  ere  the  people  gave  him 
his  crown  P  and  his  principal  oath  was  to  maintain 
those  laws,  which  the  people  should  choose.  If  then 
the  law  itself,  much  more  he  who  was  but  the  keeper 
and  minister  of  law,  was  in  their  choice,  and  both  he 
subordinate  UJ  the  performance  of  his  duty  sworn,  and 
our  sworn  allegiance  in  order  only  to  his  performance. 


dIml' 


You  fall  next  on  the  consistorian  schismatics;  fin «| 
you  call  Presbyterians,  page  40,  and  judge  them  to ! 
'*  enervated  the  king's  supremacy  by  their  opin^j 
and  practice,  differing  in  many  things  only  in 
from  popery ;"  though  some  of  those  principles,  wUAj 
you  there  cite  concerning  kingship,  are  to  be  read  iij 
Aristotle's  Politics,  long  ere  popery  was 
on.  The  presbyterians  therefore  it  concerns  to 
well  forewarned  of  you  betimes ;  and  to  them  f  IcmJ 
you. 

As  for  your  examples  of  seditious  men,  page  5i,&b| 
Cora,  Absalom,  Zimri,  Sheba,  to  these  you  might  t 
much  more  reason  have  added  your  own  name,«fcij 
**  blow  the  trumpet  of  sedition  "  from  your  pulpit  i 
the  present  government:  in  reward  whereof  thej kmj 
sent  you  by  this  time,  as  I  hear,  to  your  '*  own 
for  preaching  open  sedition,  while  you  would 
])reach  against  it. 

As  for  your  Appendix  annexed  of  the  * 
revived,"  finding  it  so  foul  a  libel  against  all  the 
affected  of  this  land,  since  the  very  time  of  shi] 
against  the  whole  parliament,  both  lords  and  coi 
except  those  that  fled  to  Oxford,  against  the  whole  i 
formed  church,  not  only  in  England  and  SeotlaDd,! 
all  over  Europe,  (in  comparison  whereof  yoo  tmi 
prelatical  party  are  more  truly  schismatics  and 
rians,  nay,  more  properly  fanatics  in  your  Cues 
gilded  temples,  than  those  whom  you  revile  byi 
names,)  and  meeting  with  no  more  Scriptme  or 
reason  in  your  "  Samaritan  wine  and  oil," 
already  been   found   sophisticated   and  adi 
leave  your  malignant  narrative,  as  needii 
confutation,  than  the  just  censure  already  puM^  1 
you  by  the  council  of  state. 
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COMMENCED     GRAMMAR, 


SUPPUKO  WITH 


SUFFICIENT    RULES 


THE  USB  OP  SUCH  AS,  TOUHOBB  OB  BLDBR,  ABB  DBSIBOUS,   WITHOUT  MOBB  TBODBLB  THAN  NBBDS,  TO  ATTAIN  TUB  LATIN 
TONGUB;  THB  BLDBB  80BT  B8PBCIALLT,  WITH  LITTLE  TBACHINO,  AND  THBIB  OWN  INDC8TRT. 


[FIBCT  PVBLISBBS  1669.] 


TO  THE  READER. 

h  been  long  a  general  complaint,  not  without  cause,  in  the  bringing  up  of  jouth,  and  still  is,  that  the 
part  of  man's  life,  ordinarily  extended,  is  taken  up  in  learning,  and  that  very  scarcely,  the  Latin  Tongue. 
1  tardy  proficience  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes :  in  particular,  the  making  two  labours  of  one,  by 
ig  first  the  Accedence,  then  the  Grammar  in  Latin,  ere  the  language  of  those  rules  be  understood.  The 
emedy  of  this  was  to  join  both  books  into  one,  and  in  the  English  Tongue;  whereby  the  long  way  is 
abbrcTiated,  and  the  labour  of  understanding  much  more  easy :  a  work  supposed  not  to  have  been  done 
■ly  ;  or  if  done,  not  without  such  difference  here  in  brevity  and  alteration,  as  may  be  found  of  moment. 
»f  Grammar,  touching  letters  and  syllables,  is  omitted,  as  learnt  before,  and  little  different  from  the  Eng- 
3elling-book  ;  especially  since  few  will  be  persuaded,  to  pronounce  Latin  otherwise  than  their  own  English, 
will  not  come  under  rule,  by  reason  of  the  much  variety  in  declension,  gender,  or  construction,  is  also 
mitted,  lest  the  Course  and  clearness  of  method  be  clogged  with  catalogues  instead  of  rules,  or  too  much 
jption  between  rule  and  rule :  which  Linaker,  setting  down  the  various  idioms  of  many  verbs,  was  forced 
by  alphabet,  and  therefore,  though  very  learned,  not  thought  fit  to  be  read  in  schools.  But  in  such  words, 
ionary  stored  with  good  authorities  will  be  found  the  readiest  guide.  Of  figurate  construction,  what  is 
,  is  digested  into  several  rules  of  Syntaxis  :  and  Prosody,  after  this  Grammar  well  learned,  will  not  need 
Englished  for  him  who  hath  a  mind  to  read  it.  Account  might  be  now  given  what  addition  or  alteration 
other  Grammars  hath  been  here  made,  and  for  what  reason.  But  he  who  would  be  short  in  teaching,  must 
s  long  in  prefacing :  the  book  itself  follows,  and  will  declare  sufficiently  to  them  who  can  discern. 
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i  Grammar  is  the  art  of  right  understanding, 
ing,  or  writing  Latin,  observed  from  them  who 
ipoken  or  written  it  best. 

immar  hath  two  parts :    right  wording,  usually 
Etymology ;  and  right  joining  of  words,  or  Syn- 

mology,  or  right  wording,  teacheth  what  belongs 
ry  single  word  or  part  of  speech. 


Of  Latin  Speech  are  eight  General  Parts. 


Noun  '\ 

P--"    [Declined. 
Participle  ; 


Adverb  \ 

Se"i!:£n°[u"''«<J-''- 


Interjection 

Declined  are  those  words  which  have  divers  end- 
ings ;  as  homo  a  man,  homints  of  a  man  ;  amo  I  love, 
amas  thou  lovest.     Undeclined  are  those  words  which 
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have  but  one  ending,  as  bene  well,  cum  when,  turn 
then. 

Nouns,  pronouns,  and  participles  are  declined  with 
gender,  number,  and  case ;  verbs,  as  hereafter  in  the 
verb. 

Of  Genders. 

Genders  are  three,  the  masculine,  feminine,  and 
neuter.  The  masculine  may  be  declined  with  this  ar- 
ticle hie,  as  hie  vir  a  man ;  the  feminine  with  this  arti- 
cle, hfEc,  as  hopc  mulier  a  woman ;  the  neuter  with  this 
article,  hoc,  as  hoc  saxum  a  stone. 

Of  the  masculine  are  generally  all  nouns  belonging 
to  the  male  kind,  as  also  the  names  of  rivers,  months, 
and  winds. 

Of  the  feminine,  all  nouns  belonging  to  the  female 
kind,  as  also  the  names  of  countries,  cities,  trees,  some 
few  of  the  two  latter  excepted :  of  cities,  as  Agragas 
and  Sulmo,  masculine ;  Argos,  Tibur,  Prveneste,  and 
such  as  end  in  um,  neuter;  Anxur  both.  Of  trees, 
oleaster  and  spinus,  masculine :  but  oleaster  is  read 
also  feminine,  Cic.  Verr.  4.  Acer,  siler,  subcr,  thus, 
robur,  neuter. 

And  of  the  neuter  are  all  nouns,  not  being  proper 
names,  ending  in  um,  and  many  others. 

Some  nouns  are  of  two  genders,  as  hie  or  hoec  dies 
a  day ;  and  all  such  may  be  sjiokcn  both  of  male  and 
female,  as  hie  or  hoec  parens  a  father  or  mother :  some 
be  of  three,  as  hie  heec  and  hoc  felix  happy. 

Of  Numbers. 

Words  declined  have  two  numbers,  the  singular  and 
the  plural.  The  singular  speaketh  but  of  one,  as  lapis 
a  stone.  The  plural  of  more  than  one,  as  lapidcs 
stones ;  yet  sometimes  but  of  one,  as  Athenee  the  city 
of  Athens,  literte  an  epistle,  sdes  tedium  a  house. 

Note,  that  some  nouns  have  no  sinj^ular,  and  some 
no  plural,  as  tlie  nature  of  their  signification  requires. 
Some  are  of  one  gender  in  tlie  singular ;  of  another, 
or  two  genders,  in  the  plural,  as  reading  will  best 
teach. 

Of  Cases. 

Nouns,  pronouns,  and  participles  are  declined  with 
six  endings,  which  are  called  cases,  both  in  the  singu- 
lar and  plural  number.  The  nominative,  genitive, 
dative,  accusative,  vocative,  and  ablative. 

The  nominative  is  tlie  first  case,  and  properly  namcth 
the  thin^,  as  liber  a  book. 

The  genitive  is  euijlished  with  this  sign  of  as  libri 
of  a  book. 

The  dative  with  this  sign  to^  or  for,  as  libro  to  or  for 
a  book. 

Tlic  accusative  hath  no  sij^n. 

The  vocative  « allotli  or  spoaketh  to,  as  0  liher,  O 
book,  and  is  coiiniionlv  like  the  nominative. 

15ut  in  tlic  neuter  irender  the  nominative,  accusa- 
ti\e,  and  voeative,  are  like  in  l)<»th  numbers,  and  in  the 
]iliiral  end  always  in  a. 

The  ablative  is  enpfli^hed  with  these  sijjrns,  im,  uith^ 
of  for,from^  Ay,  and  such  like,  as  de  libro  of  (»r  from 


the  book,  pro  libro  for  the  book ;  and  the  abfafri 
plural  is  always  like  the  datire. 

Note,  that  some  nouns  hare  but  oneendiBgthiiiijb' 
out  all  cases,  as  fnigi,  nequam,  nihil ;  and  all 
number  from  three  to  a  hundred,  as  qnatiior 
quinque  five,  i&c. 

Some  have  but  one,  some  two,  some  three  caieiM|^ 
in  the  singular  or  plural,  as  use  will  best  teach. 

Of  aNowiu 

A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  as  manos  a  han^ 
domus  a  house,  bonus  good,  pulcher  fair. 

Nouns  be  substantives  or  adjectives. 

A  noun  substantive  is  understood  by  itself^  as 
a  man,  domus  a  house. 

An  adjective,  to  be  well  understood,  requirethai 
stantive  to  be  joined  with  it,  as  bonus  good, 
little,  which  cannot  be  well  understood  unle»  soa^ 
thing  good  or  little  be  either  named,  as  bonus  vir  a 
good  man,  parvus  puer  a  little  boy ;  or  by  ose 
stood,  as  honestum  an  honest  thing,  boni  good  i 

The  Declining  of  SuhstoMiives. 

Nouns  substantives  have  five  declensions  or  fiirairf 
ending  their  cases,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  < 
ending  of  their  genitive  singular. 

The  first  Declension. 

The  first  is  when  the  genitive  and  dative 
end  in  ee,  <Sec.  as  in  the  example  following. 

Singular.  PimrmL 


No.  Voc.  All.  musa 
Gen.  Dat.  musse 
Ace.  musam. 


Nom.  Voe.  mus« 
Gen.  musanim 
Dat.  Abt.  musis 
Aec.  musas. 


This  one  word  familia  joined  with  pater,  miMii 
filius,  or  filia,  endeth  the  genitive  in  as,  as  pater  fir 
milias,  but  sometimes  familise.  Dea,  mula,  eqsii 
liberta,  make  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  in  ab«; 
filia  and  nata  in  is  or  abus. 

The  first  declension  endeth  always  in  a,  uolettii 
some  words  derived  of  the  Greek  :  and  is  always  of  thi 
feminine  gender,  except  in  names  attributed  to 
accord  in  ;4-  to  the  general  rule,  or  to  stars,  as 
planeta. 

Nouns,  and  especially  proper  names  derived  of  tk 
Greek,  have  here  three  endings,  as,  es,  e,  and  are  de- 
clined in  some  of  their  cases  after  the  Greek  km. 
.Eneas,  ace.  jEnean,  voc.  J?)nea ;  Anchiscs,  ace.  As- 
chisen,  voc.  Anchise,  or  Anchisa,  abl.  Anchise.  P«e- 
lope,  Peneltjpes,  Penelopen,  voc.  abl.  Penelope.  Sol■^ 
times  followintj-  the  Latin,  as  Marsya,  Philocteta,  for  «i 
and  es ;  Philoctctam,  Eriphylam,  for  an  and  en.  Cic. 

The  second  Declension. 

TiiE  second  is  when  the  genitive  singular  endeth  is 
i,  the  dati\e  in  o,  &c. 


Singular. 

Noni.  Voc.  liber 
(r<'».  libri 
Dat.  Ahl.  libro 
Acr.  librum. 


Plural. 

Nom.  ViK".  libri 
Gen.  libn>nim 
Dat.  .46/.  libris 
Ace.  libros. 
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at  when  the  oominatiTe  endetb  in  us,  the 
hall  end  in  e,  as  dominus  6  domino,  except 
IS.  And  these  following',  agnus,  lucus,  Tid- 
us,  ehorus,  fluvius,  e  or  us. 
le  nominatiTe  endeth  in  ius,  if  it  be  the  pro- 
of a  man,  the  vocative  shall  end  in  i,  as 
>  Georgi ;  hereto  add  filius  6  fili,  and  genius 

IS  of  the  second  declension  are  of  the  mascu- 
iter  gender ;  of  the  masculine,  such  as  end  in 
18,  except  some  few,  humus,  domus,  alvus, 
derived  of  the  Greek,  as  methodus,  antido- 
e  like,  which  are  of  the  feminine,  and  some 
netimes  also  masculine,  as  atom  us,  phaselus; 
add  ficus  the  name  of  a  disease,  grossus, 
and  rubus. 

r  the  neuter,  except  virus,  pelagus,  and  vul- 
1  last  is  sometimes  masculine,)  end  all  in 
e  declined  as  followeth : 


Sinffuiar. 

ic.  Voc,  studium 

udii 

bi.  studio. 


Plural 

Nom,  Ac.  Voc,  studia 
Gen.  studiorum 
Dot,  AbL  studiis. 

uns  in  this  declension  are  of  the  first  example 
r  the  second  plural,  as  Pergamus  the  citj 
hec  Pergama ;  and  some  names  of  hills,  as 
[smanis,  heec  Ismara ;  so  also  Tartarus,  and 
remus ;  others  are  of  both,  as  sibilus,  jocus, 
ici,  or  hsec  loca.  Some  are  of  the  second 
ngular,  of  the  first  plural,  as  Argos,  caelum, 
eli ;  others  of  both,  as  rastrum,  capistrum, 
um ;  plur.  freeni  or  freena.  Nundinum,  & 
le  of  the  first  declension  plural,  nundinee, 
Ineum  of  both,  balneoe  or  balnea, 
-oper  names  have  here  three  endings,  os,  on, 
ig  from  a  Greek  diphthong.  Heec  Delos, 
1.  Hoc  Ilion.  The  rest  regular,  Hie  Pan- 
ithu,  Virg. 

The  third  Declension. 

d  is  when  the  genitive  singular  endeth  in  is, 
in  i,  the  accusative  in  em,  the  ablative  in  e, 
mes  in  i ;  the  nom.  ace.  voc.  plural  in  es, 
e  in  um,  and  sometimes  in  ium,  Sec. 

Plural. 

Nom.  Ace.  Voc.  panes 
Gen.  panum 
Dat.  Abl.  panibus. 


Plural. 

Nom,  Ac.  Voc.  parentes 
Gen.  parentum 
Dat.  Abl.  parentibus. 


Singular. 

r^n.  Voc.  panis 

ini 

mem 

ne 

Singular. 

^oc.  parens 

irentis 

irenti 

irentem 

rente. 

rd  declension,  with  manj  endings,  hath  all 
%t  known  by  dividing  all  nouns  hereto  be- 
to  such  as  either  increase  one  syllable  long 
the  gfenitive,  or  increase  not  at  all. 
increase  not  in  the  genitive  are  generally 
it  nubes  nubis,  caro  camis. 
;iich  as  end  in  er,  as  hie  venter  ventris,  and 


these  in  is  following,  natalis,  aqualis,  lienia,  orbis, 
callis,  caulis,  coUis,  follis,  mensis,  ensis,  fustis,  funis, 
panis,  penis,  crinis,  ignis,  cassis,  fascia,  torris,  piscis, 
unguis,  vermis,  vectis,  postis,  axis,  and  the  compounds 
of  assis,  as  centussis. 

But  canalis,  finis,  dunis,  restis,  sentis,  amnis,  corbis, 
linter,  torquis,  anguis,  hie  or  heec:  to  these  add  veprea. 

Such  as  end  in  e  are  neuters,  as  mare,  rete,  and  two 
Greek  in  es,  as  hippomanes,  cacoethes. 

Nouns  increasing  long. 

Nouns  increasing  one  syllable  long  in  the  gfenitive 
are  generally  feminine,  as  heec  pietas  pietatis,  virtus 
virtutb. 

Except  such  as  end  in  ans  masculine,  as  dodrans, 
quadrans,  sextans ;  in  ens,  as  oriens,  torrens,  bidens,  a 
pickaxe. 

In  or,  most  commonly  derived  of  verbs,  as  pallor, 
clamor ;  in  o,  not  thence  derived,  as  temio,  senio,  ser- 
mo,  temo,  and  the  like. 

And  these  of  one  syllable,  sal,  sol,  ren,  splen,  as,  bes, 
pes,  mos,  flos,  ros,  dens,  mons,  pons,  fons,  grex. 

And  words  derived  from  the  Greek  in  en,  as  lichen ; 
in  er,  as  crater;  in  as,  as  adamas;  in  es,  as  lebes;  to 
these,  hydrops,  thorax,  phoenix. 

But  scrobs,  rudens,  stirps,  the  body  or  root  of  a  tree, 
and  calx  a  heel,  hie  or  heec. 

Neuter,  these  of  one  syllable,  mel,  fel,  lac,  far,  ver, 
cor,  ees,  vas  vasis,  os  ossis,  os  oris,  rus,  thus,  jus,  cms, 
pus.  And  of  more  syllables  in  al  and  ar,  as  capital, 
laquear,  but  halec  hoc  or  heec. 

Nouns  increasing  short. 

Nouns  increasing  short  in  the  genitive  are  generally 
masculine,  as  hie  sanguis  sanguinis,  lapis  lapidis. 

Except,  feminine  all  words  of  many  syllables  ending 
in  do  or  go,  as  dulcedo,  compago ;  arbor,  hyems,  cus- 
pis,  pecus  pecudis :  These  in  ex,  forfex,  carex,  tomex, 
supellex :  In  ix,  appendix,  histrix,  coxendix,  filix : 
Greek  nouns,  in  as  and  is,  as  lampas,  iaspis :  To  these 
add  chlamys,  bacchar,  sindon,  icon. 

But  margo,  cinis,  pulvis,  adeps,  forceps,  pumex,  ra- 
mex,  imbrex,  obex,  silex,  cortex,  onyx,  and  sardonyx, 
hie  or  heec. 

Neuters  are  all  ending  in  a,  as  problema :  in  en,  ex- 
cept hie  pecten;  in  ar,  as  jubar :  in  er  these,  verber, 
iter,  uber,  cadaver,  zinziber,  laser,  cicer,  siser,  piper, 
papavcr,  sometimes  in  ur,  except  hie  furfur,  in  us,  as 
onus, in  ut,  as  caput;  to  these marmor,  eequor,  ador. 

Greek  proper  names  here  end  in  as,  an,  is,  and  ens, 
and  may  be  declined  some  wholly  after  the  Greek  form, 
as  Pallas,  Pallados,  Palladi,  Pallada ;  others  in  some 
cases,  as  Atlas,  ace.  Atlanta,  voc.  Atla.  Garamas,  plur. 
Garamantes,  ace.  Garamantas.  Pan,  Panes,  Pana. 
Phyllis,  Phyllidos,  voc.  Phylli,  plur.  Phyllides,  ace. 
Phyllidas.  Tethys,  Tethyos,  ace.  Tethyn,  voc.  Tethy. 
Neapolis  Neapolios,  ace.  Neapolin.  Paris,  Paridos  or 
Paries,  ace.  Panda,  or  Parin.  Orpheus,  Orpheos,  Or- 
phci,  Orphea,  Orpheu.  But  names  in  eus  borrow 
sometimes  tlieir  genitive  of  the  second  declension,  as 
Ercchtheus,   Erechthei.   Cic.   Achilles    or    Achilleus, 
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Aehfllei ;  mod  someluiies  their  aecosatiTe  in  on  or  am, 
as  Orpheus  Orpheon,  Theseus  Theseum,  PerMus  Per- 
seom,  which  sometimes  is  formed  after  Greek  words  of 
the  first  declension ;  Latin,  Perseus  or  Perses,  Persse 
Persce  Persen  Persie  Persa. 

Thefinurtk  Declennan. 

Thb  fourth  is  when  the  genitire  singular  endeth  in 
us,  the  datire  singular  in  ui,  and  sometimes  in  u,  plural 
in  ibus,  and  sometimes  in  ubus. 

Singular.  PhtraL 


Nam,  Gen.  Voe.  sensus 
Dmi.  sensui 
Aec.  sensum 
AbL  sensu. 


Nam,  Aec.  Voe.  sensus 
Gen,  sensuum 
Dot.  AbL  sensibus. 


The  fourth  declension  hath  two  endings,  us  and  u ; 
us  generally  masculine,  except  some  few,  as  hec 
manus,  ficus,  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  acus,  porticus,  tribus, 
hut  penus  and  specus  hie  or  hsec.  U  of  the  neuter, 
as  gfelu,  genu,  rem;  but  in  the  singular  most  part 
defectire. 

Fh>per  names  in  os  and  o  long,  pertaining  to  the 
fourth  declension  Greek,  may  belong  best  to  the  fourth 
in  Latin,  as  Androgeoe,  gen.  Androgeo,  ace.  Andro- 
geon ;  hie  Athos,  hunc  Atho,  Virg.;  hec  Sappho,  gen. 
Sapphus,  ace  Sappho.  Better  authors  follow  the 
Latin  form,  as  Dido  Didouis  Didonem.  But  Jesus 
Jesu  Jesum  Jesu  Jesu. 

The  fifth  DecUntion. 

The  fifth  is  when  the  genitiTe  and  dative  singular 
end  in  ei,  &c. 

Singular. 


Nam.  Vac.  res 
Gen.  Dat.  rei 
Ace.  rem 
AbL  re. 


PluraL 

Nam.  Ac.  Vac.  res 
Gen.  rerum 
Dat.  AbL  rebus. 


All  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension  are  of  the  feminine 
gender,  except  dies  hie  or  bara,  and  his  compound  me- 
ridies  hie  only. 

Some  nouns  are  of  more  declensions  than  one,  as  vas 
▼asis  of  the  third  in  the  singular,  of  the  second  in  the 
plural  vasa  vasonim.  Colus,  laurus,  and  some  others, 
of  the  second  and  fourth.  Saturnalia,  satumalium  or 
satumaliorum,  satumalibus,  and  such  other  names  of 
feasts.  Poematum,  poematis  or  poematibus,  of  the 
second  and  third  plural.  Plebs  of  the  third  and  fifth, 
plebis  or  plebei. 

The  Declining  of  Adjectives. 

A  Noun  adjective  is  declined  with  three  termina- 
tions, or  with  three  articles. 

An  adjective  of  three  terminations  is  declined  like 
the  first  and  second  declension  of  substantives  joined 
together  after  this  manner. 


Singular. 
N.  bonus  bona  bonum 
G.  boni  bonee  boni 
D.  bono  bonee  bono 
A.  bonum  bonam  bonum 
V.  bone  bona  bonum 
A.  bono  bona  bono. 


PluraL 
No.  Vo.  boni  bonee  bona 
G.  bonorum  bonarum 

bonorum 
Dat.  AbL  bonis 
A.  bonos  bonas  bona 


In  like  manner  those  ia  cr  and  ar, 
crum,  satur  satura  satnram;  hmt 
alius,  alter,  ullus,  uter,  with  their  eonpouds 
uterqae,  and  the  like,  make  their  genitive  ain| 
ius,  the  dative  in  i,  as  unoa  ima  oanm,  gea 
dat  uni,  in  all  the  rest  like  bonus,  save  thi 
maketh  in  the  neuter  gender  aliiidy  and  ia  th< 
alii,  and  sometimes  in  the  genitive. 

Ambo  and  duo  he  thus  deelined  in  the  phnal 

Nam.  Voe.  ambo  ambs  amho 
Gen.  amborum  ambaram  ambonua 
Dat.  AbL  ambobus  ambabua  maibobus 
Aec.  ambos  or  ambo,  ambaa  ambo. 

Adjectives  of  three  articles  have  in  the  aoa 
either  one  ending,  as  hie,  hec,  &  hoe  felix ; 
as  hie  6c  hsec  tristis  8c  hoe  triste;  and  are  d 
like  the  third  declension  of  substantives,  as  foil 


Singular. 

No.  bic  bsec  (Sc  hoc  felix 

Gen.  felicis 

Dat.  felici 

Ace.  hunc  Sc  banc  feli- 

cem,  &  hoc  felix 
Voe.  6  felix. 
AbL  felice  or  felici. 

Singular. 

No,  hie  (Sc  hsc  tristis  8c 

hoc  triste 
Gen.  tristis 
Dat.  Abl.  tristi 
Aec.  hunc  Sc  banc  tris- 

tem,  &  hoc  triste 
Vac.  6  tristis,  <Sc  6  triste. 


PlmrmL 

Nam.  hi  &  he  Id 
heefelicia 

Gen.  fielicium 

Dat.  AbL  felidbns 

Aec.  hos  &  has  lU 
hsec  felicia 

Voe.  6  ielices,  &  o 

PtMrmL 

Nam.  hi  Sc  he  tri 
hsec  tristia 

Cren.  tristium 

Dat  AbL  tristihas 

Ace.  hos  &  has  tri 
hec  tristia 

Vac.  6  tristes,  8c  6 


There  be  also  another  sort  which  have  in  tbt 
native  case  three  terminations  and  three  articles 
acer,  hie  8c  hsec  acris,  hoc  acre.  In  like  mai 
declined  equester,  volucer,  and  some  few  others 
in  all  other  cases  like  the  examples  beforegoing 

Comparisons  of  Nouns. 

Adjectives,  whose  signification  may  increas 
diminished,  may  form  comparison,  whereof  tl 
two  degrees  above  the  positive  word  itself,  Tk 
paralive,  and  superlative. 

The  positive  signifieth  the  thing  itself  withoc 
paring*,  as  dunis  hard. 

The  comparative  exceedetb  bis  positive  in  si| 
tion,  compared  with  some  other,  as  durior  harde 
is  formed  of  the  first  case  of  his  pctsitive  that 
in  i,  by  putting  thereto  or  and  us,  as  of  duri,  hie 
durior,  &  hoc  durius:  of  dulci,  dulcior,  dulcius. 

The  superlative  exceedetb  his  positive  in  the 
deorrce,  as  durissimus  hardest ;  and  it  is  formed 
first  case  of  his  positive  that  endetb   in  is,  I 
ting  thereto  simus,  as  of  duris  durissimus  duli 
cissimus. 

If  the  positive  end  in  er,  the  superlative  is  foi 
the  nominative  case  by  putting  to  it  rimus,  as 
pulchcrrimus.     Like  to  these  are  vetus  veteirim 
turus  raaturinius;  but  dexter  dexterrimus,  and  i 
sinisterior,  sinistcrrinius. 

All  these  nouns  ending  in  lis  make  the  sup 
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mging  is  into  linms,  as  hnmilis,  similis,  faciiis, 

s,  agilis,  docilis  docillimus. 

other  nomis  ending  in  lis  do  follow  the  general 

s  utilis  utilissimus. 

these  positiFes  following  are  formed  a  different 

soperlatives ;  of  superus,  supremus  and  summus ; 

S  infimus  and  imus;  exterus,  extimus  and  ex- 

( ;  posterns  postremus. 

e  of  these  want  the  positive,  and  are  formed 

idyerbs ;  of  intra,  interior  intimus,  ultra  ulterior 

s,  citra  eiterior  citimus,  pridem  prior  primus, 

propior  proximus. 

>rs  from  positives  without  case,  as  nequam,  ne- 

nequissimus. 

e  also  from  no  positive,  as    ocior  ocissimus. 

nrant  the  comparative,  as  novus  novissimus,  in- 

incljtissimus. 

e  the  superlative,  as  senex  senior,  juvenis  junior, 

;ens  adolescentior. 

e  ending  in  us,  frame  their  comparative  as  if  they 

in  ens,  benevolus,  maledicus,  magnificus  magni- 

»r  magni6centissimus. 

(e  following  are  without  rule,  bonus  melior  opti- 

alos  pejor  pessimus,  magnus  major  maximus, 

minor  minimus ;  multus  plnrimus,  multa  plu- 

laltam  plus  plurimum. 

rolame  eome  before  us,  it  is  compared  with  ma- 

I  maxim^,  as  pius,  ma<ris  plus,  maxim^  pius ; 

,  magis  and  m;«xim^  idoneus.     Yet  some  of 

>]low  the  general  rule,  as  assiduus  assiduissi- 

nenuiis  strenuior,  exigutis  exiguissimus,  tenuis 

tenuissimus. 

Of  a  Pronottn, 

toNO€N  is  a  part  of  speech  that  standeth  for  a 

bstantive,  either  present  or  before  spoken  of,  as 

vr  that,  hie  this,  qui  who. 

i  be  ten  pronouns,  ego,  tu,  sui,  ille,  ipse,  iste, 

qui,  and  quis,  besides  their  compounds,  egomet, 

rce,  idem,  quisnam,  aliquis,  and  such  others. 

t  so  called,  as  meus,  tuus,  suus,  noster,  vester, 

,  vestras,  cnjus,and  cujas,  are  not  pronouns,  but 

res  thence  derived. 

ronouns  such  as  shew  the   thing  present  are 

lemonstratives,  as  ego,  tu,  hie;  and  such  as  rc- 

a  thing  antecedent,  or  spoken  of  before,  arc 

elatives,  as  qui  who  or  which. 

,  and  ofien  qui,  because  they  ask  a  question,  are 

interrogatives,  with  their  compounds,  ecquis, 

Is. 

Declensions  of  Pronouns  are  three. 
to,  sui,  be  of  the  first  declension,  and  be  thus 


d. 

Singular, 

Plural. 

m,  mei 
It.  mi  hi 
v.  AhL  me 
tr.  caret. 

Nom,  Ace.  nos 
Gen.  nostrum  or  uostri 
Dat.  Ahl.  nobis 
Voc.  caret. 

Singular 

Plural, 

Norn*  Voc,  tu 
Gen.  tui 
Dat,  tibi 
Ace,  Abl.  te. 

Nom,  Ace.  Vac.  vos 
Geti,  vestrum  or  vestri 
Dat,  Abl.  vobis. 

Sing. 
Plur, 

Nom, 
Gen. 

Voc, 
sui 

caret 

Dat,  sibi 
Ace.  Abl,  se. 

From  these  three  be  derived  meus,  tuus,  suns,  nos- 
ter, vester,  nostras,  vestras,  (which  are  called  posses- 
sives,)  whereof  the  former  five  be  declined  like  adjec- 
tives of  three  terminations,  except  that  meus  in  the  vo- 
cative case  maketh  mi,  mea,  meum ;  nostras,  vestras, 
with  three  articles,  as  hie  Sc  heec  nostras,  Sc  hoc  nostras 
or  nostrate,  vestrate.    In  other  cases  according  to  rule. 

These  three,  ille,  iste,  ipse,  be  of  the  second  declen- 
sion, making  their  genitive  singular  in  ius,  their  dative 
in  i ;  and  the  former  two  be  declined  like  the  adjective 
alius,  and  the  third  like  unus,  before  spoken  of. 

Nom.  ille  ilia  illud.  Gen.  ilHus,  Dat.  illi. 
Sing.      Nom.  iste  ista  istud.  Gen.  istius,  Dat.  isti. 

Nom.  ipse  ipsa  ipsum.  Gen,  ipsius,  Dat,  ipsi. 

These  four,  hie,  is,  qui,  and  quis,  be  of  the  third  de- 
clension, making  their  genitive  singular  in  jus,  with  j 
consonant,  and  be  declined  afler  this  manner. 

Plural, 

Nom,  hi  he  heec 

Gen.  horum  harum  homm 

Dat,  AbL  his 


Singular. 

Nom,  hie  hfec  hoc 

Gen,  huius 

Dat,  huic 

Ace.  hunc  banc  hoc 

Voc.  caret 

Abl.  hoc  hac  hoc. 


Ace,  bos  has  hfec 
Voc,  caret. 


Of  iste  and  hie  is  compounded  istic,  istsc,  istoc  or  is* 
tuc.  Ace,  istunc,  istanc,  istoc  or  istuc.  Abl,  istoe, 
istac,  istoc.     Plur,  istsc  only. 


Singular. 

Nom.  is  ea  id 
Gen.  ejus 
Dat,  ei 

Ace.  cum  earn  id 
Voc.  caret 
Abl.  eo  ea  eo. 

Singular. 

Nom.  qui  quee  quod 

Gen.  cuius 

Dat,  cui 

Ace.  quern  quam  quod 

Voc.  caret 

Ab,  quo  qua  quo  or  qui. 


Plural, 

Nom.  ii  eee  ea 

Gen.  eorum  oarum  corum 

Dat,  Abl,  iis  or  eis 

Ace.  cos  eas  ea 

Voc.  caret. 


Plural. 
Nom,  qui,  qufe  quae 
Gen.  quorum  quarum  quo-< 

rum. 
Dat.  Abl.  quibus  or  queis 
Ace.  quos  quas  qu8B 
Voc.  caret. 


In  like  manner,  quivis,  quilibet,  and  quicunque  the 
compounds. 

Sing.  Nom.  quis,  qua  or  quae,  quid.  Gen.  8^c,  like 
qui.     So  quisquam,  quisnam,  compounds. 

Of  quis  are  made  these  pronoun  adjectives,  cujus 
cuja  cujum,  whose;  and  hie  &  heBC  cujus  and  hoc 
cujate,  of  what  nation. 

Quisquis  is  defective,  and  thus  declined, 

(  I         rQuoquo 

Ace.  \  Quicquid     Ab.<  Quaqua 


Nom. 


£  Quisquis 
C  Quicquid 


( 


(uuquo. 


Of  a  Verb. 
A  Verb  is  a  part  of  speech,  that  betokeneth  being. 
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as  sum  I  am ;  or  doing,  as  laudo  I  praise ;  and  is  de- 
dined  with  mood,  tense,  number,  and  person. 

Moods, 

There  be  four  moods,  which  express  the  manner  of 
doings ;  the  indicatiTe,  the  imperative,  the  potential  or 
subjunctive,  and  the  infinitive. 

The  indicative  mood  sheweth  or  declareth,  as  laudo 
I  praise. 

The  imperative  biddeth  or  exhorteth,  as  lauda 
praise  thou. 

The  potential  or  subjunctive  is  eng^Iished  with  these 
signs,  ma  J,  can,  might,  would,  could,  should :  or  with- 
out them  as  the  indicative,  if  a  conjunction  go  before  or 
follow ;  as  laudem  I  may  or  can  praise.  Cum  lauda- 
rem  when  I  praised.  Cavissem,  si  prtevidissem,  I  had 
bewared  if  I  had  foreseen. 

The  infinitive  is  englished  with  this  sign,  to,  as  lau- 
dare  to  praise. 

Tenses. 

There  be  three  tenses  which  express  the  time  of 
doing :  the  present,  the  preterit  or  past,  and  the  future. 

The  present  tense  speaketh  of  the  time  that  now  is,  as 
laudo  I  praise. 

The  preterit  speaketh  of  the  time  past,  and  is  distin- 
guished bjr  three  degrees :  the  preten'mperfect,  the  pre- 
terperfect,  and  the  preterpluperfect 

The  preteriroperfect  speaketh  of  the  time  not  per- 
fectly past,  as  laudabam  I  praised  or  did  praise. 

The  preterperfect  speaketh  of  the  time  perfectly  past, 
as  laudavi  I  have  praised. 

The  preterpluperfect  speaketh  of  the  time  more  than 
perfectly  past,  as  lauda veram  I  had  praised. 

The  future  tense  speaketh  of  the  time  to  come,  as 
laudabo  I  shall  or  will  praise. 

Persons. 

Through  all  moods,  except  the  infinitive,  there  be 
three  persons  in  both  numbers,  as,  sintf.  laudo  I  praise, 
laudas  thou  praisest,  laudat  he  praiseth ;  plur.  lauda- 
mus  we  praise,  laudatis  ye  praise,  laudaiit  they  praise. 
Except  some  verbs  which  are  declined  or  formed  in  the 
third  person  only,  and  have  before  them  tliis  sign,  it, 
as  tapdcl  it  irketh,  oportet  it  behoveth,  and  are  called 
impersonals. 

The  verb  which  betokeneth  being  is  properly  the 
verb  sum  only,  which  is  therefore  called  a  verb  sub- 
stantive, and  formed  after  this  manner. 

Indicative. 
Pres.  I       I  am. 

sinff.  I  Sum,  es,  est,  Plur.  sumus,  estis,  sunt. 
Pret.  [       I  was. 

imp.  I  Erara,  eras,  erat,  PI.  eramus,  eratis.  erant. 
I  have  been. 
Fui,  fuisti,  fuit,  Plur.  fuiraus,  fuistis,  fuerunt 
or  fuere. 

I  had  been. 
Fueram,  fuenis,  fuerat,  Plur.  fueramus,  fueratis, 
fuerant. 

I  shall  or  will  be. 
Ero,  eris,  erit,  Plur.  erimus,  eritis,  erunt. 


Pret. 
perfect. 


Pret. 
plup. 

Fu- 
ture. 


Be  thou. 


PotenHml, 


Pres. 
sinff. 


I  may  or  can  be. 
Sim,  sis,  sit,  PL  simus,  sitis,  aint 

I  might  or  could  be. 
Essem  or  forem,  es,  et,  PL  essemas, 

esent  a 

Preter-  I      I  might  or  could  have  been. 
perfect  |  Fuerim,  ris,  rit,  PL  rimus,  ritis,  riot 


Preter- 
imperf. 


Preterplup. 
with  a  con- 
junction. Si 

Future, 
Si. 


If  I  had  been. 
Fuissem,  es,  et  PL  emus,  etis,  en 


If  I  shall  be,  or  shall  have  been. 
Fuero,  ris,  rit,  PL  rimus,  ritis,  fint 


Pres. 

and 
preter- 
imperf. 


Esse,  to  be 


Foisse,  to  have 
been. 


Infiniiive, 

Preter- 
perfect, 
oc  pret 
pluper. 

Future.  |  Fore,  to  be  hereafter. 

In  like  manner  are  formed  the  compounds ; 
adsum,  desum,  obsum,  pnesum,  prosum,  possm 
possum  something  varies  after  thu  manner. 

Indicat  Pres.  Sing.  Possum,  potes,  potest,  P/ 
sumus,  potestis,  possunt  The  other  are  regula 
ram,  potui,  potueram,  potero. 

Imperative  it  wants. 

Potent  Pres.  Possum,  &c.  Preterimperfect,  F 

Infin.  Pres.  Posse.    Preterit,  Potui»e. 

Voices. 

In  Verbs  that  betoken  Doing  are  two  voi( 
Active  and  the  Passive. 

The  Active  sig-nifieth  to  do,  and  always  endet 
as  doceo  I  teach. 

The  Passive  signifieth  what  is  done  to  one 
other,  and  always  endeth  in  or,  as  doceor  I  am  i 

From  these  are  to  be  excepted  two  sorts  of 
The  first  are  called  Neuters,  and  cannot  take  oi 
passive,  as  curro  I  run,  sedeo  I  sit;  yet  sigiiif)* 
times  passively,  as  vapulo  I  am  beaten. 

The  second  arc  called  Deponents,  and  sign 
ively,  as  loquor  I  speak  ;  or  neuters,  as  glorior  I 
but  are  formed  like  passives. 

Conjugations. 

Verbs  both  active  and  passive  have  four  c< 
tions,  or  forms  of  declining,  known  and  distini 
by  their  infinitive  mood  active,  which  aluavs 
in  re. 

In  the  first  conjugation,  aAer  a  long,  as  lau* 
praise. 

In  the  second,  after  e  long,  as  habere  to  have 

In  the  third,  after  e  short,  as  legere  to  read. 

In  the  fourth,  after  i  long,  as  audirc  to  hear. 

In  these  four  conjugations,  verbs  are  decli 
formed  by  mood,  tense,  number,  and  person,  aft< 
examples. 
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Mood. 
Present  Tente. 


SmguUr. 


Plural. 


Thoa       He 
prmUest  praiseth. 
,  laudas,     Uudat, 
•,  habes,      habet, 

Icjfis,       Ie«t, 
.  audis,      audit, 


We  Ye  Thej 

praise.       praise,     praise, 
laudamus,  laadatis,  laudant 
habemus,   habetis,  babent 
legrmus,     legitis,    leeunt. 
andimas,    auditis,  audiunt 


Laudabani,"\     I  praised,  or  did  praise, 
ect    2^^^'  (bas,  bat,  P/.baiiius,bati8,  bant. 
•"^  A^ebam,  J 

Laadafi  ^      I  hare  praised. 
t       v-       >  isti.  It,  PL  imus,  istis,  erunt  or  ere. 

Laudaveram  ^      I  bad  praised. 

feet  J  V"!!^™     y ™s> ^*^ P^- ^amus, ratis, rant 
•  _  lieirerani       L 

"^'  aEi  }  «»'  **•  ^^'^-  *'"'••  *'^  *"*• 

Imperative  Mood* 

raise  Let  bim      Let  us  Praise  Let  tbem 

lion.  praise.       nraise.  je.  praise. 

nda,  Laudet,  Pi.  Lau-  Laudate,  Laudent, 

idato.  laudato,     demus.  laudatote.  laudanto. 

ibe,  Habeat,  PI.  Ha-  Habete,  Habeant, 

beto.  babeto.      beamos.  babetote.  babento.' 

^,  Le^pit,     PL  Le-  Le^te,  Leg^nt, 

^to.  legito.       flfamus.  legitote.  legunto. 

di,  Audiat,   PL  Au-  Audite,  Audiant, 

lito.  audito.      diamus.  auditote.  audiunto. 

Potential  Mood. 


Laudeni,  laudes,  laudet,  PL  laudemus,  lau- 
t       Habeam,  1  detis,  laudent 

n^.  Le(^am,    >  as,  at,  PL  amus,  atis,  ant 

Aadiam.  ) 

Laudarem,*\      I  migbt  or  could  praise. 
Haberem,   I  *   m  ... 

Legerem,    ( '**'  ^®^'  ^'*  '■®°"**»  ^^^^^y  '«n^- 
*^*  Audirem.    3 

I  migbt  or  could  bare  praised. 
Laudaverim,  ^ 

rit,  PL  rimus,  ritis,  rint. 


Laudavenm,  ^ 
Habuerim,     f   . 
Legerim,        f     ' 
'  Audiverim.    ) 

If  I  bad  pn 
ldavissen],^ 
)uisseni,     f  ses, 
pssem,       ?* 
iivissem,    ) 

all  praise,  or  sba 
idavero,  \ 
buero,      f    •„    •. 

livero,      ) 


If  I  bad  praised, 
•lu.    Laudavissem, 

itb  Habuissem,     f  ses,  set,  Plur.  semus,  setis, 
DC-  Legissem,       C  sent 

Audivisi 


If  I  sball  praise,  or  sball  have  praised. 

Laudavero, 

Habuero,      \    •      -m.  m  ... 

ny.  Leirero  '  "*'  "^  Plur.  nmus,  ritis,  nnt 

Audivero, 


Infinitive  Mood. 


Laudare, 
J-     Habere 
;r-   Legere, 
ae.  Andire, 


C  Praise. 
Ha?e. 
Read. 
Hear. 


Preterper-  Lauda? iase,  \  /  Praised. 

feet  tense.   Audivisse,    )  V Heard. 

Verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  irregular  in  some 
Tenses  of  the  Active  Voice. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 

PluraL 
Volumus,  Tultis,  Folunt 
Nolumus nolunt 


ing  in  this  Tense. 
jMalumas,  marultis,  malunt 


Singular. 
Volo,  vis,  vult. 

Nolo,  — ; 

The  rest  is  want- 
Malo,  mans,  mavult, 

fVolui. 

Volo  and  Male  want  the  Imperative  Mood. 

Imperative. 


^•-^-  {nSL 


Present       ^*1!°').    . 


P^-  {nSu. 


Potential. 

Plur.  imus,  itis,  int 


im,*^ 

,  Ves,  et,  Plur.  emus,  etis,  ent 
Injinitive. 


Preterim-    Vellem, 
perfect        Nollem 
tense  sing.  Mallem 


C  Velle, 

Present.  <  Nolle, 

(  Malle. 

Indicat,  Pres.  Edo,  edis  or  es,  edit  or  est,  Plur.  editis 
orestis. 

Imper.  Ede  or  es.  Edito  or  esto.  Edat,  edito  or 
esto.     Plur.  Edite  or  este.     Editote  or  estote. 

Poten.  Pretcrimperfect  Tense,  Ederem  or  essem. 

Infinit  Edcre  or  esse. 

Verbs  of  the  fourth  Conjugation  irregular,  in  some 

Tenses  active. 

Eo,  and  queo  with  bis  compound  nequeo,  make  eunt 
and  queunt  in  the  plural  indicative  present,  and  in  their 
preterimperfect  ibam  and  quibam ;  their  future,  ibo  and 
quibo. 

Imperat  I,  ito.  Eat,  ito.  Plur.  Eamus.  Ite,  itote. 
Eant,  eunto. 

Potent  Earn,  Irem,  (Sec. 


The  forming  of  the  Passive  Voice. 

Indicative. 
I  am  praised. 

Laudor,  aris  or  are,  atur,  I       I  amur,  amini,  antur. 


C>4 


Habeor,  eris  or  ere,  etur, 
Legor,  eris  or  ere,  itur, 
Audior,  iris  or  ire,  itur, 


emur,  emini,  entur. 
imur,  imini,  untur. 
imur,  imini,  iuntur. 


I  was  praised. 

Pr  »tp  *    -    Laudabar,"\ 

f  7°^'    Habebar,  f  baris  or  bare,  batur, 

Y^^  ^^  .       Legebar,    iPlur.  bamur,  bamini,  bantur. 
tense  ««^.  ^^^j^^^^  ) 
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Note  that  the  pasuve  Toice  hath  no  preterperfect,  nor 
tho  tenses  derifed  from  thence  in  anj  mood. 

I  shall  or  will  be  praised. 
Laadabor,  )       bens  or  here,  bitur,  Plvr, 


Future         Habebor 


tense  sing.  Leffar,  >  oris  or  ere,  etnr,  PL  emur,  emini, 
Attdiar,  S 


bimnr,  bimini,  buntur. 

eminii 
entur. 


Imperative. 

Be  thou  praised.  Let  him  be  praised. 

Laudare,  laudatar.  Laudetur,  laudator, 

Habere,  habetor.  Habeatur,  babetor, 

Leffere,  legator.  Legatur,  legitor. 

Audire,  auditor.  Audiatur,  auditor. 

Laudemur.    Laudamini,  laudaminor.  Laudentur, 

laudantor. 
Habeamur.    Habemini,  habeminor.    fiabeantur, 

babentor. 
Legamur.      Legimini,     leg^iminor.     Legantur, 

leg'ontor. 
Audiamur.     Audimini,    audiminor.     Audiantur, 

audiuntor. 

PoteniiaL 


I  maj  or  can  be  praised. 

Lauder,  eris  or  ere,  etur,  Phr.  emur,  emini, 
p^^^^^    Habear,^  entur. 

Legnr,    >  aris  or  are,  atur,  Plur.  amur,  amini, 
liar,  3  antur. 


I 


I 


ft, 

I 


"'■    aA 


I  might  or  should  be  praised, 
p^.      Laudarer,^ 

jS^i   "  Habercr,  f  reris  orrere, retur,  P/ur.  remur, 
r^"^^       Legerer,    J  remini,  rentur. 


Ming 


Audirer 


erer,    J 
lirer,   } 


Present  and 

preterim- 

pcrfect. 


Infinitive. 
Laudari  ^  r  Praised . 

Audin    )  (.Heard. 


Verbs  irretpdar  in  some  Tenses  passive. 

Edor,  editur  or  estur :  the  rest  is  regular. 

The  verb  Fio,  is  partly  of  the  third,  and  partly  of 
the  fourth  conjugation,  and  hath  only  the  infinitive  of 
the  passive  form. 

Indicat.  Pres.  sing.  Fio,  fis,  fit,  plur.  fimus,  fitis, 
fiunt.  Preterimperfect,  Fiebam.  Preterperfect  it  wants. 
Future,  Fiam,  &c. 

Imperat.  Fi,  fito.  plur.  Fite,  fitote,  Finaut,  fiunto. 

Poten.  Pres.  Fiam,  &c.    Preterimperfect,  Fierem. 

Infinit  Fieri. 

Also  this  verb  Fero,  is  contracted  or  shortened  in 
some  tenses,  both  active  and  passive,  as  Fers,  fert,  for 
fcris,  ferit,  &c. 

Indicat.  Pres.  sing.  Fero,  fers,  fert.  plur. — fertis — 
Preterperfect,  Tuli. 

Imperat.  Fer,  ferto,  &c.  pi.  Ferte,  fertotc. 

Potent.  Preterimperfect,  Ferrem,  &c. 

Infinit.  Ferre. 


Pmssiwe. 

Indie.  P^res.  n'li^.  Feror,  ferns  or  fcne,  fertur, 
Imperat  sing.  Ferre,  fertor.  See. 
Potent.  Preterimperfect,  Ferrer. 
Infinit  Feri. 

0/ Gerunds  and  Supisus. 

There  be  also  belonging  to  the  infinitiTe  mt 
all  verbs  certain  voices  called  geninds  and  so] 
both  of  the  actire  and  passiTe  signilication. 

The  first  gerund  in  di,  as  laadandi  of  praisiBf 
being  praised.  The  second  in  do,  as  laudando  ia  ] 
ing  or  in  being  praised.  The  third  in  dmn,  as  lai 
dum  to  praise  or  to  be  praised. 

Note  that  in  the  two  latter  eonjugatioiis  tliege 
end  sometimes  in  undi,  do,  dum,  as  dicendi  or  did 
but  from  eo  always  eundi,  except  in  the  oompoon 
biendi. 

Supines  are  two.  The  first  signifietli  activel 
laudatum  to  praise ;  the  latter  passiTelj,  as  laodi 
be  praised.  Note  that  most  neuters  of  the  second 
jugation,  and  toIo,  nolo,  malo,  with  many  other  \ 
have  no  supine. 

Verhs  of  the  four  conjugations  irreguiar  in  the  pi 
perfect  tense  or  supines. 

Verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  form  their  pfdc 
feet  tense  in  avi,  supine  in  atom,  as  lando  hudari 
datum. 

Except 

Poto  potavi  potatum  or  potum ;  neoo  necavi  nee 
or  nectum. 

Domo,  tono,  sono,  crepo,  veto,  cubo,  form  oi,  i 
as  cubui  cubitum  ;  hut  secui  sectum,  fricui  fiie 
mico  micui:  yet  some  of  these  are  found  regular  ii 
preterperfect  tense  or  supine,  especially  compoui 
as  increpavit,  discrepavit,  dimicavit,  sonatura^  dii 
turn,  intonatum,  infricatum,  and  the  like. 

Plico  and  his  compounds  form  ui  or  avi,  as  exp 
or  explicavi,  explicitum  or  explicatum  ;  except  so] 
CO,  and  such  as  are  compounded  with  a  noun,  as  d 
CO,  multiplico  in  avi  only. 

But  lavo  lavi  lautum  lotum  or  lavatum,  juvo 
adjuvo  adjuvi  adjutum. 

Do  dedi  datum.  Sto  steti  statum,  in  the  compoi 
stitum,  and  sometimes  stato,  as  prsstum  pn 
prcBstitum  and  prcestatum. 

Verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  form  their  pi 
perfect  tense  in  ui,  their  supine  in  itum,  as  habeo  I 
habitura. 

Some  are  reg-ular  in  their  preterperfect  tense,  bu 
in  their  supines,  as  doceo  docui  doctum,  misceo  n 
mistum,  teneo  teuui  tentura,  torreo  torrui  tostum, 
SCO  ceusui  censum,  pateo  patui  passum,  careo 
cassum  and  caritum. 

Others  are  irrejjular  both  in  preterperfect  tcns< 
supines,  as  jubeo  jussi  jussum,  sorbeo  sorbui  and  f 
sorptum,  mulceo  mulsi  mulsum,  luceo  luxi. 

Deo  in  di,as  sedeo  sedi  sessum, video  vidi visum,] 
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mdi  pransum.  And  tome  in  u,  as  suadeo  suasi 
I,  rideo  lisi  risam,  ardeo  arsi  anam.  Four  double 
rst  letters,  as  pendeo  pependi  pensum,  mordeo 
di  morsum,  spondeo  spopondi  sponsum,  tondeo 
tonsum ;  but  not  in  tbeir  compounds,  as  depen- 

in  si,  and  some  in  xi,  as  urgeo  ursi,  mulgeo 
ind  mulxi  mulctum,  augeo  auxi  auctum,  indul- 
Inlsi  indultnm,  frigeo  frixi,  lugeo  luzi. 
leoy  and  neo  neTi,  yieo  riewi  rietum :  but  cieo 
tnm,  deleo  delevi  deletum,  fleo  fieri  fletum,  com- 
mpleyi  completnm ;  as  also  the  compounds  of 
Keept  redoleo  and  suboleo ;  but  adolevi  adultum, 
ri  netom,  but  maneo  mansi,  torqueo  torsi  tortum, 


in  Ti,  as  lerreo  fenri,  but  defenreo  deferbui,  con- 
xmniri  and  connixi,  mori  motum,  vori  rotum, 
atmn,  fiiTi  faatum. 

third  conjugation  formeth  the  preterperfect 
J  changing  o  of  the  present  tense  into  i :  the 
without  certain  rule,  as  lego  legi  lectum,  bibo 
bttom,  lambo  Iambi,  scabo  scabi,  ico  ici  ictum, 

mandi  mansum,  pando  pandi  passum,  edo  edi 
r  estom,  in  like  manner  comedo,  the  other  com- 

esnm  only ;  rudo  nidi,  sallo  salli  salsum,  psallo 
emo  emi  emptum,  yiso  Tisi  visum,  Terto  verti 
y  soIto  solyi  solutum,  volro  rolyi  yolutum,  exuo 
vtuniy  bat  ruo  rui  ruitum,  in  compound  rutum, 
i  demtum ;  ingruo,  metuo  metui. 
re  are  irregular  both  in  preterperfect  tense  and 

>,  scribo  scripsi  scriptum,  nubo  nupsi  n upturn, 
cobai  cubitum. 

>,  Tinco  Tici  yictum,  dico  dizi  dictum ;  in  like 
*  duco  ;  parco  peperci  and  parsi  parsum  and 
m. 

o,  these  three  lose  n,  findo  fidi  6s8um,  scindo 
cissom,  fundo  fudi  fusum.  These  following, 
ado,  ledo,  ludo,  divido,  trudo,  claudo,  plaudo, 
i  and  sum,  as  rosi  rosum,  but  cedo  cessi  cessum. 
St  double  their  first  letters  in  the  preterperfect 
>ut  not  compounded,  as  tundo  tutudi  tunsum, 
do  contudi  contusum,  and  so  in  other  com- 
^.  Pendo  pependi  pensum,  dependo  depend i, 
tetendi  tensum  and  tentum,  contendo  contendi, 
•pedi  peditum,  cado  cecidi  casum,  occido,  recido 
necasum.  The  other  compounds  have  no  supine. 
cecidi  cssum,  occido  occidi  occisum.  To  these 
the  compounds  of  do  in  this  conjugation,  addo, 
edo,  dedo,  reddo,  perdo,  abdo,  obdo,  condo,  indo, 
irodo,  vendo  rendidi  venditum,  except  the  double 
irod,  obscondo  obscondi. 

0,  ago  egi  actum,  dego  degi,  satago  sategi,  frango 
ractum,  pango  to  join  pegi  pactum,  pango  to 
uixi,  angoanxi,  jungojunxijunctum;  but  these 
igo  mingo  pingo  stringo  ringo  lose  n  in  their 

1,  as  finxi  fictum ;  mingo  minxi,  figo  fixi  fixum, 
exi  rectom ;  diligo,  negligo,  iutelligo,  lexi  lee- 
wrgo  sparsi  sparsnm.  These  double  their  first 
tango  tetigi  tactum,  but  not  in  his  compounds, 


as  contingo  contigi,  pango  to  bargain  pepigi  pactum, 
pungo  and  repungo  pupugi  and  punxi  punctum,  the 
other  compounds  punxi  only. 

Ho  in  xi,  traho  traxi  tractum,  veho  vexi  vectum. 

In  lo,  vello  velli  and  vulsi  vulsum,  colo  colui  cul- 
tum ;  excello,  preecello,  cellui  celsum  ;  alo  alui  alitum 
and  altum.  The  rest  not  compounded,  double  their 
first  letter,  fallo  fefelli  falsum,  refello  refelli,  pello 
pepuii  pulsum,  compello  compuli,  cello  ceculi,  percello 
perculi  and  perculsi  perculsum. 

In  mo,  vomo  vomui  vomitum,  tremo  tremui,  premo 
pressi  pressum,  como,  premo,  demo,  sumo,  after  the 
same  manner  as  sumpsi  sumptum. 

In  no,  sino  siri  situm,  stemo  stravi  stratum,  spemo 
sprevi  spretum,  lino  levi  lini  and  livi  litum,  cemo  crevi 
cretum,  temno  tempsi,  contemno  contempsi  contemp- 
tum,  gigno  genui  genitum,  pono  posui  positum,  cano 
ceciui  cantum,  concino  concinui  concentum. 

In  po,  rumpo  rupi  ruptum,  scalpo  scalpsi  scalptum ; 
the  rest  in  ui,  strepo  strepui  strepitum. 

In  quo,  linquo  liqui,  relinquo  reliqui  relictum,  coquo 
coxi  coctum. 

In  ro,  verro  verri  and  versi  versum,  sero  to  sow  sevi 
satum,  in  compound,  situm,  as  inserto  insitum ;  sero  of 
another  signification  most  used  in  his  compounds, 
assero,  consero,  desero,  exero,  serui  sertum ;  uro  ossi 
ustum,  gero  gessi  gestum,  queero  qunsivi  queesitum, 
tero  trivi  tritum,  curro,  excurro,  preecurro,  cucurri  cur- 
sum,  the  other  compounds  double  not,  as  concurro  con- 
curri. 

In  so,  accerso,  arcesso,  incesso,  lacesso,  i?  i  itum,  ca- 
pesso  both  i  and  ivi,  pinso  pinsui  pistum  and  pinsitum. 

In  SCO,  pasco  pavi  pastum ;  compesco,  dispesco,  ui ; 
posco  poposci,  disco  didici,  quinisco  quexi,  nosco  novi 
notum,  but  aguusco  agnitum,  cognosco  cognitum. 

lu  to,  sisto  stiti  statum,  fiecto  fiexi  flexum,  pecto 
pexui  and  pexi  pexum  and  pectitum,  necto  nexui  and 
nexi  nexum,  plecto  plexi  plexum,  sterto  stertui,  meto 
messui  messum,  mitto  misi  missum,  peto  petivi  petitum. 

In  vo,  vivo  vixi  victum. 

In  xo,  texo  texui  textum,  nexo  nexui  nexum. 

In  cio,  facio  feci  factum,  jaciojecijactum,  lacio  lexi 
lectum,  specio  spexi  spectum,  with  their  compounds, 
but  clicio  elicui  elicitum. 

In  dio,  fodio  fodi  fossum. 

In  gio,  fugio  fugi  fugitum. 

In  pio,  capio  cepi  captum,  rapio  rapui  raptum,  cupio 
cupi?i  cupitum,  sapio  sapui  and  sapivi  sapitum. 

In  rio,  pario  peperi  partum. 

In  tie,  quatio  quassi  quassum,  concutio  concussi  con- 
cuss um. 

In  uo,p]uo  plui  and  plnvi  plutum,  struostruxi  struc- 
tum,  fluo  fluxi  fluxum. 

The  fourth  conjugation  formeth  the  preterperfect 
tense  in  ivi,  the  supine  in  itum. 

Except,  Venio  veni  ventum,  comperio,  reperio  reperi 
repertum,  cambio  campsi  campsum,  sepio  sepsi  septum, 
sarcio  sarsi  sartum,  fulceo  fulci  fultum,  sentio  sensi 
sensuro,  haurio  hausi  haustum,  sancio  sanxi  sanctum 
and  sancitum,  vincio  vinxi  vinctum,  salio  salui  saltum. 
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in  eompoiuid  suUum,  as  desilio  desiloi  desultum,  amicio 
amicoi  amictum,  aperio,  operio  penii  pertum,  Teneo 
wemwi  Tenum,  singultiYi  singoltiim,  sepeliTi  sepul- 
tum. 

Of  Verbs  Compounded. 

These  rerbs  compounded  change  a  into  e  throngfh- 
out,  damno,  lacto,  sacro,  fallo,  arceo,  tracto,  partio,  far- 
cio,  carpo,  patro,  scando,  spargo,  as  consperg^  conspersi 
conspersum. 

These  following  change  their  first  Towel  into  i,  and 
some  of  them  their  supines  into  e,  habeo,  lateo,  salio, 
statuo,  cado,  ledo,  cano,  quoero,  csdo,  tango,  egeo, 
teneo,  taceo,  sapio,  rapio,  placeo,  displiceo  displicui 
displicitum ;  except  complaceo,  perplaceo,  posthabeo. 

Scalpo,  calco,  salto,  change  a  into  u,  as  exculpo; 
daudo,  quatio,  lavo,  lose  a,  as  excludo,  excutio,  eluo. 

These  following  change  their  first  vowel  into  i,  but 
not  in  the  preterperfect  tense,  and  sometimes  a  into  e 
in  the  supine,  emo,  sedeo,  rego,  frangpo,  capio,  jacio, 
lacio,  specio,  premo,  as  comprimo  compressi  compres- 
sum,  oonjicio  conjeci  conjectum,  pangfo  in  two  only, 
compingo,  impingo:  ago,  in  all  but  perago,  satago, 
circumago,  dego,  and  cogo  coe<^i :  facio  with  a  prepo> 
sition  onlj,  not  in  other  compounds,  as  inficio,  olfacio: 
lego  in  these  only,  diligo,  eligo,  intelligo,  negligo, 
seligo,  in  the  rest  not,  as  preelego,  add  to  these  super- 
sedeo. 

Of  Verbt  Defective. 

Verbs  called  inceptives,  ending  in  sco,  borrow  their 
preterperfect  tense  from  the  verb  whereof  they  are  de- 
rived, as  tcpesco  tepui  from  tepeo,  ingemisco  ingemui 
from  ingemo ;  as  also  these  verbs  cenio  to  see,  vidi 
from  video,  sido  sedi  from  sedeo,  fero  tuli  from  tulo  out 
of  use,  in  the  supine  latum.,  tollo  sustuli  sublatum  from 
sufiero. 

These  want  the  preterperfect  tense. 

Verbs  ending  in  asco,  as  puerasco ;  in  isco,  as  satis- 
co ;  in  urio,  except  parturio,  esurio ;  these  also,  verge, 
ambigo,  ferio,  furo,  polleo,  nideo,  have  no  preterperfect 
tense. 

Contrary,  these  four,  odi,  coepi,  novi,  memini,  are 
found  in  the  preterperfect  tense  only,  and  the  tenses 
derived,  as  odi,  oderam,  oilerim,  odisse,  except  memini, 
which  hath  memento  mementote  in  the  imperative. 

Others  are  defective  both  in  tense  and  person,  as  aio, 
ais,  ait,  Plur.  aiuut.  The  preterini perfect  aiebam  is 
intire.  Imperative,  ai.  Potential,  aias,  aiat,  Plur. 
aiamus,  aiant. 

Ausini,  for  ausus  sim,  ausis,  ausit,  Plur.  ausiut. 

Salveo,  salvebis,  salve  salveto,  salvete  salvctote,  sal- 
vere. 

Ave  avcto,  avete  avctote. 

Faxo,  faxis,  faxit,  faxint. 

Quipso,  Plur.  qutesumus. 

In6t,  infiuiit. 

Inquio  or  iiiquani,  inqiiis,  iuquit,  Plur.  iuquiuiit. 
Inquiebat.  Cic.  Topic,  inquisti,  iuquit.  Future,  iiiquies, 
inquiet.     Imperat.  inque  inquito.     Potent,  iiiquiat. 

Dor  the  first  person  passive  of  do,  and  for  before  far- 


ris  or  farre  in  the  indieatiTey  are  net  wd,  bo 
fer  in  the  potential. 

Of  a  PartieipU, 

A  Participle  is  a  part  of  speech,  partaking  \ 
verb  from  whence  it  is  derived  in  voice,  tense, ; 
nification,  and  with  a  noun  adjective  in  aa 
declining. 

Participles  are  either  of  the  active  or  pasive 

Of  the  active  two.  One  of  the  prewnt  tense 
in  ans,  or  ens,  as  laudans  praising,  habens,  legi 
diens,  and  u  declined  like  Ibeliz,  as  hie  face 
habens.  Gen.  babentis,  Dat.  habenti,  &c.  Doc 
centis,  &c.  But  from  eo,  enns,  and  in  the  con 
ions  euntis,  except  ambiens  ambientis.  No 
some  verbs  otherwise  defective  have  this  paitk 
aiens,  inquiens. 

The  other  of  the  future  tense  is  moct  coi 
formed  of  the  first  supine,  by  changing  m  into 
of  laudatum  laudaturus  to  praise  or  abont  to 
habiturus,  lecturus,  auditums ;  but  some  are  w 
larly  formed,  as  of  sectum  secatunis,  of  jaUu 
turns,  sonitum  soniturus,  partum  parituras,  a 
arguiturus,  and  such  like;  of  sum,  lutums: 
also  the  other  two  participles  following  are  d 
like  bonus. 

This  participle,  with  the  verb  sum,  aflbrdeth  a 
future  in  the  active  voice,  as  laudaturus  sum, 
&c.  as  also  the  future  of  the  iufinitive,  as  laud 
esse  to  praise  hereafter,  futurum  esse,  &c. 

Participles  of  the  passive  voice  are  also  two, 
the  preterperfect  tense,  another  of  the  future. 

A  participle  of  the  preterperfect  tense  is  for 
the  latter  supine,  by  putting  thereto  s,  as  of  1 
laudatus  praised,  of  habitu  habitus,  lectu  lectus 
auditus. 

This  participle,  joined  with  the  verb  sum,  sa 
the  want  of  a  preterperfect  and  preterpluperfw 
in  the  indicative  mood  passive,  and  both  them  i 
future  of  the  potential ;  as  also  the  preter^^erk 
preterpluperfect  of  the  infinitive,  and  with  ire 
the  future ;  as  laudatus  sum  or  fui  I  have  been  | 
Plur.  laudati  sumus  or  fuimus  we  have  been  ] 
laudatus  eram  or  fucram,  &c.  Potential,  lauds 
or  fuerim,  laudatus  essem  or  fuissem,  laudatus 
fuero.  Infinit  laudatum  esse  or  fuisse  tu  have 
been  praised;  laudatum  ire  or  fore  to  be  praised  b€ 

Nor  only  passivts,  but  some  actives  also  or  i 
besides  their  own  preterperfect  tense  borrow 
from  this  participle;  Cceno  coE^na^i  and  ca»iiaii 
Juravi  and  juratus,  Potavi  and  polus  sum.  I 
and  titubatus,  Careo  canii  cassus  sum,  PraiiJoc 
and  pransus,  Patoo  patiii  and  passus  sum.  Place 
placitus,  Suesco  suevi  suelus  sum.  Libet  libuit 
bitum  est,  Licet  Hcuit  licitum,  Pudet  puduit  p 
Pijjfet  pij^uit  piiritum,  Tu*del  ta^duit  ]>ert£e5um 
this  deponent  Mereor  merui  and  meritus  sum. 

These  neuters  following",  like  passives,  have 
preterperfect  tense,  but  by  tliis  participle,  Gau 
visus  sum,  Fido  fisus,  Audeo  ausus,  Fio  factu 
solitus  sum. 
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edcpoDents  also'form  this  participle  from  supines 
ar ;  Labor  lapsus,  patior  passus,  perpetior  per- 

fateor  fassus,  confiteor  confessus,  diffiteor  dif- 

gradior  gressus,  ingpredior  ingressus,  fatiscor 
metior  mensos,  otor  usus,  ordior  to  spin  orditus, 
in  onnsy  nitor  nisos  and  nixus,  ulciscor  ultus, 

iratiis,  reor  ratus,  obliviscor  oblitus,  fruor  fruc- 
fruitaSf  misereor  misertns,  tuor  and  tueor  tuitus, 

locatas,  sequor  secutas,  experior  expertus,  pa- 
wctos,  nanciscor  nactos,  apiscor  aptus,  adipis- 
eptoSf  queror  qaestns,  proficiscor  profectus,  ex- 
xnr  experrectns,  comminiscor  commentus,  nascor 
morior  mortuus,  orior  ortus  sum. 
iiliciple  of  tbe  future  passive  is  formed  of  the 
I  in  dum,  bj  changing  m  into  s,  as  of  laudandum 
das  to  be  praised,  of  habendum  habendus,  <Scc. 
kewise  of  this  participle  with  the  verb  Sum,  may 
Bed  tbe  same  tenses  in  the  passive,  which  were 
.  with  the  participle  of  the  preterperfect  tenses, 
landas  sum  or  fui,  &c. 
lit  Landandum  esse  or  fore. 
robs  deponent  come  participles  both  of  the  ac- 
d  passive  form,  as  loquor  loquens  locutus  loco- 
Miaendas ;  whereof  the  participle  of  the  preter 
ignifieth  sometimes  both  activelj  and  passively, 
latnsy  testatus,  meditatos,  and  the  like. 

Of  an  Adverb, 

Adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  with  some 
>  explain  its  signification,  as  vald^  probus  veiy 
bend  est  it  is  well,  valdd  doctus  very  learned, 
lane  early  in  the  morning. 
^erbs,  some  be  of  Time,  as  hodie  to-day,  eras 
row,  &c. 

e  be  of  Place,  as  ubi  where,  ibi  there,  &c.    And 
y  other  sorts  needless  to  be  here  set  down, 
ain  adverbs  also  are  compared,  as  doct^  learnedly, 
.  doctissimd,  fortiter  fortius  fortissimo,  ssepe  seepi- 
issimO,  and  the  like. 

Of  a  Conjunction. 

injunction  is  a  part  of  speech  that  joineth  words 

Btences  together. 

!<»ijunctions  some  be  copulatives,  as  et  and,  quo- 

o,  nee  neither. 

e  be  disjunctive,  as  aut  or. 


Some  be  causal,  as  nam  for,  quia  because,  and  many 
such  like. 

Adverbs  when  they  govern  mood  and  tense,  and 
join  sentences  together,  as  cum,  ubi,  postquam,  and  the 
like,  are  rather  to  be  called  conjunctions. 

Of  a  Preposition. 

A  Preposition  is  a  part  of  speech  most  commonly 
either  set  before  nouns  in  apposition,  as  ad  patrem,  or 
joined  with  any  other  words  in  composition,  as  indoctus. 

These  six,  di,  dis,  re,  se,  am,  con,  are  not  read  but  in 
composition. 

As  adverbs  having  cases  after  them  may  be  called 
prepositions,  so  prepositions  having  none,  may  be 
counted  adverbs. 

Of  an  Interjection. 

An  Interjection  is  a  part  of  speech,  expressing  some 
passion  of  the  mind. 
Some  be  of  sorrow,  as  beo,  hei. 
Some  be  of  marvelling,  as  papte. 
Some  of  disdaining,  as  vah. 
Some  of  praising,  as  euge. 
Some  of  exclaiming,  as  6,  proh,  and  such  like. 


Figures  of  Speech. 

Words  are  sometimes  increased  or  diminished  by  a 
letter  or  syllable  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  ending, 
which  are  called  Figures  of  speech. 

Increased. 

In  the  beginning,  as  Gnatus  for  natus,  tetuli  for  tuli. 
Protbcsis. 

In  the  middle,  as  Rettulit  for  retulit,  cinctutus  for 
cinctus.     Epenthesis. 

In  the  end,  as  Dicier  for  dici.     Paragoge. 

Diminished. 

In  the  beginning,  as  Ruit  for  eruit.     Apherisis. 

In  the  middle,  as  Audiit  for  audivit,  dixti  for  dixbti, 
lamna  for  lamina.     Syncope. 

In  the  end,  as  Consili  for  consilii ;  scin  for  scisne. 
Apocope. 
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COM  MOULT   CALLKO 


SYNTAXIS,  OR  CONSTRUCTION 


Hitherto  the  eight  parts  of  speech  declined  and  un- 
declined  have  been  spoken  of  single,  and  each  one  bj 
itself:  DOW  foUoweth  Sjntaxis  or  Construction,  which 
is  the  right  joining  of  these  parts  together  in  a  sentence. 
Construction  consisteth  either  in  the  agreement  of 
words  together  in  number,  gender,  case,  and  person, 
which  is  called  concord ;  or  the  governing  of  one  the 
other  in  such  case  or  mood  as  is  to  follow. 

Of  the  Concordt. 

There  be  Three  concords  or  agreements. 

The  first  is  of  the  adjective  with  Lis  substantive. 

The  second  is  of  the  verb  with  his  nominative  case. 

The  third  is  of  the  relative  with  his  antecedent. 

An  adjective  (linder  which  is  comprehended  both 
pronoun  and  participle)  with  his  substantive  or  substan- 
tives, a  verb  with  his  nominative  case  or  cases,  and  a 
relative  with  his  antecedent  or  antecedents,  agree  all 
in  number,  and  the  two  latter  in  person  also :  as  Amicus 
certus.  Viri  docti.  Prteceptor  prwleg^t,  vos  vero  neg- 
ligitis.  Xenophon  et  Plato  fuere  tequales.  Vir  sapit 
qui  pauca  loquitur.  Pater  et  preeccptor  veniunt.  Vea 
though  the  conjunction  be  disjunctive,  as,  Quos  nequc 
desidia  neque  luxuria  viliaverant.  Celsus.  Pater  et 
prceceptor,  quos  quaeritis.  But  if  a  verb  singular  fol- 
low many  nominatives,  it  must  be  applied  to  each  of 
them  apart,  as.  Nisi  foro  et  curiae  officium  ac  verecun- 
dia  sua  constiterit.     Val.  Max. 

An  adjective  with  his  substantive,  and  a  relative  with 
his  antecedent  agree  in  gender  and  case ;  but  the  rela- 
tive not  in  case  always,  being  ofttimes  governed  by 
other  constructions :  as,  Amicus  certus  in  re  incerta 
cemitur.     Liber  qiicm  dedisti  mihi. 

And  if  it  be  a  participle  serving  the  infinitive  mood 
future,  it  ofttimes  agrees  with  the  substantive  neither 
in  gender  nor  in  number,  as,  Hauc  sibi  rem  prcpsidio 
sperat  futurum.  Cic.  Audierat  non  datum  iri  filio  u\o- 
rem.  Terent.  Omnia  potius  actum  iri  puto  quam  de 
provinciis.  Cic. 

But  when  a  verb  cometh  belwrcn  two  nominative 
cases  not  of  the  same  number,  or  a  relative  between 
two  substantives  not  of  the  same  gender,  the  virb  in 


number,  and  the  relative  in  gender  iiimj  igp 
either  of  them ;  as,  Amantium  ine  amoris  reini 
est.  Quid  enim  nisi  vota  supersunt.  Toentn 
globum  qui  terra  dicitur.  Animal  plenum  i 
quem  vocamus  hominem.  Lutetia  est  quam  » 
sios  dicimus. 

And  if  the  nominative  cases  be  of  several  per 
the  substantives  and  antecedents  of  sereral  gend 
verb  shall  agree  with  the  second  person  before  th 
and  with  the  first  before  either ;  and  so  shall 
jective  or  relative  in  their  gender ;  as.  Ego  eC  ta 
in  tuto.  Tu  et  pater  periditamini.  Pater  e< 
mortui  sunt.     Frater  et  soror  quos  vidisti. 

But  in  things  that  have  not  life,  an  adjectivt 
lative  of  the  neuter  gender  may  agree  with  suhst 
or  antecedents  masculine  or  feminine,  or  both  to( 
as,  Arcus  et  calami  sunt  bona.  Arcos  et  calu 
freg^sti.  Pulchritudinem,  constantiam,  ordin 
consiliis  factisque  couservanda  putat  Cic.  Off. 
et  Kgritudo  permista  sunt.  Sal. 

Note  that  the  infinitive  mood,  or  any  part  of 
tence,  may  be  instead  of  a  nominative  case  to  tli 
or  of  a  substantive  to  the  adjective,  or  of  an 
dent  to  the  relative,  and  then  the  adjective  or  i 
shall  be  of  the  neuter  gender :  and  if  there  b 
parts  of  a  sentence  than  one,  the  verb  shall  be 
plural  number;  Diluculo  surgere  saluberrimi 
Virtutem  sequi,  vita  est  honestissima.  Andito 
sulcm  in  Ciliciam  tendere.  In  tempore  ven 
omnium  rerum  est  primum.  Tu  multum  dormis 
potas,  quae  duo  sunt  corpori  inimica. 

Sometimes  also  an  adverb  is  put  for  the  non 
case  to  a  verb,  and  for  a  substantive  to  an  adj 
as,  Partim  signorum  sunt  combusta.  Prope  se 
vicies  erogatum  est.  Cic.  Verr.  4. 

Sometimes  also  agreement,  whether  it  be  in 
or  number,  is  grounded  on  the  sense,  not  on  the 
as.  Ilium  senium,  for  ilium  senem.  Iste  scelus, 
scelestus.  Ter.  Transtulit  in  Eunuch  um  suan 
ing  comoediam.  Ter.  Pars  magna  obligati,  n 
homines.  Liv.  Implicit!  laqueis  nudus  uten 
anibo.  Ov.     Alter  in  alterius  jactantes  lumina 
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that  IS,  Alter  et  alter.  Insperanti  ipsa  refers 
i,  for  mibi.  Catiil.  Disce  omnes,  Virgf.  Mn.  2, 
qaisquis  cs.  Dua  importuna  prodigia,  quos 
tribuno  plebis  constrictos  addixerat.  Cic.  pro 
Pars  mersi  tenu^re  ratero.  Rhemus  cum  fratre 
»  jura  dabant,  Virg :  that  is,  Rbemus  et  frater 
».     DiTellinmr  inde  Iphitus  et  Pelias  mecum. 

Construction  of  Suhstantwes. 

lERTo  of  copcord  or  agreement ;  the  other  part 
th,  which  is  Governing,  whereby  one  part  of 
is  governed  bj  another,  that  is  to  saj,  is  put  in 
se  or  mood  as  the  word  that  govemeth  or  goeth 
n  construction  requireth. 
n  two  substantires  come  together  betokening 
hingfs,  whereof  the  former  may  be  an  adjective 
leuter  gender  taken  for  a  substantive,  the  latter 
also  maj  be  a  pronoun)  shall  be  in  the  genitive 
IS,  Facundia  Cicerouis.  Amator  studiorum. 
r  per  opaca  locorura.  Corruptus  vanis  rerum, 
Desiderium  tui.  Pater  ejus. 
times,  the  former  substantive,  as  this  word  ofB- 
*  mos,  is  understood ;  as  Oratoris  est,  it  is  the 
an  orator.  Extremce  est  dementia?,  it  is  the 
of  extreme  madness.  Ignavi  est,  it  is  the  qua- 
1  slothful  man.  Ubi  ad  Diante  veneris ;  tem- 
s  understood.  Justititene  prius  mirer  belline 
i,Virg:  understand  causa.  Neque  illesepositi 
Deque  longte  invidit  avens.  Hor.     Supply 

f  both  the  substantives  be  spoken  of  one  thing, 
is  called  apposition,  they  shall  be  both  of  the 
se ;  as.  Pater  mens  vir  amat  me  puerum. 
Is  that  signify  quality,  following  the  substantive 
r  they  are  spoken,  may  be  put  in  the  genitive  or 
!  ease ;  as,  Puer  bonse  indolis,  or  bona  indole. 
ave  a  genitive  only ;  as,  lugentis  rex  nominis. 
)ecem  annorum  puer.  Hujusmodipax.  Hujus 
animal.  But  genus  is  sometimes  in  the  accu- 
as.  Si  hoc  genus  rebus  non  proficitur.  Varr.  de 
.  And  the  cause  or  manner  of  a  thing  in  the 
J  only  :  as.  Sum  tibi  natura  parens,  pra»ceptor 

and  Usus,  when  they  signify  need,  require  an 
t ;  as.  Opus  est  mihi  tuo  judicio.  Viginti  minis 
t  alio.  But  opus  is  sometimes  taken  for  an  ad- 
nndeclined,  and  signifieth  needful  :  as,  Dux 
t  aactor  opus  est.     Alia  qua  opus  sunt  para. 

itruction  of  Adjectives^  governing  a  Genitive. 

CTIVKS  that  signify  desire,  knowledge,  ignor- 
emembrance,  forgetfulness,  and  such  like ;  as 
tain  others  derived  from  verbs,  and  ending  in 
lire  a  genitive;  as  Cupidus  auri.  Peritus  belli, 
i  omnium.  Memor  preeteriti.  Reus  furti.  Tc- 
•positi.  TempuB  edax  rerum. 
stives  called  nouns  partitive,  because  they  sig- 
it  of  some  whole  quantity  or  number,  govern 
d  that  signifieth  the  thing  parted  or  divided,  in 
litiTe;  as  Aliqnis  nostrum.    Primus  omnium. 


Aurium  mollior  est  sinistra.  Oratorum  eloquenlissimus. 
And  ofl  in  the  neuter  gender ;  as  Multum  lucri.  Id 
negotii.  Hoc  noctis.  Sometimes,  though  seldom,  a 
word  signifying  the  whole,  is  read  in  the  same  case 
with  the  partitive,  as  Habet  duos  gladios  quibus  altero 
te  occisurum  minatur,  altero  villicum,. Plant,  for  Quo- 
rum altero.  Magnum  opus  habeo  in  manibus ;  quod 
jampridem  ad  hunc  ipsum  (me  autem  dicebat)  qusdam 
institui.  Cic.  Acad.  I.  Quod  queedam  forcujus  queedam. 

A  Dative. 

Adjectives  that  betoken  profit  or  disprofit,  likeness 
or  unlikeness,  fitness,  pleasure,  submitting  or  belong- 
ing to  any  thing,  require  a  dative ;  as  Labor  est  utilis 
corpori.  Equalis  Hectori.  Idoneus  hello.  Jucundus 
omnibus.     Parcnti  supplex.    Mihi  proprium. 

But  such  as  betoken  profit  or  disprofit  have  some- 
times an  accusative  with  a  preposition ;  as  Homo  ad 
nullam  partem  utilis.  Cic.  Inter  se  tequales. 

And  some  adjectives  signifying  likeness,  unlikeness, 
or  relation,  may  have  a  genitive.  Par  hujus.  Ejus 
culpte  afiines.  Domini  similis  es.  Commune  animan- 
tium  est  conjunctionis  appetitus.  Alienum  dignitatis 
ejus.  Cic.  Fin.  1.  Fuit  hoc  quondam  proprium  populi 
Romani,  longe  a  domo  bellare.  But  propior  and 
proximus  admit  sometimes  an  accusative ;  as  proximus 
Pompeium  sedebam.    Cic. 

An  Accusative. 

Nouns  of  measure  are  put  after  adjectives  of  like  sig- 
nification in  the  accusative,  and  sometimes  in  the  abla- 
tive ;  as  Tunis  alta  centum  pedes.  Arbor  lata  tres  di- 
gitos.  Liber  crassus  tres  pollices,  or  tribus  pollicibus. 
Sometimes  in  the  genitive ;  as  Areas  latas  pedum  de- 
num  facito. 

All  words  expressing  part  or  parts  of  a  thing,  may 
be  put  in  the  accusative,  or  sometimes  in  the  ablative ; 
as  Saucius  frontem  or  fronte.  Exccpto  quod  non  simul 
esses  ceetcra  leetus.  Hor.  Nuda  pedem.  Ov.  Os  hu- 
merosque  deo  similis.  Virg.  Sometimes  in  the  genitive ; 
as  Dubius  mentis. 

An  Ablative, 

Adjectives  of  the  comparative  degfree  cnglished 
with  this  sign  then  or  by,  as  dignus,  indignus,  precdi- 
lus,  contentus,  and  these  words  of  price,  carus,  vilis, 
require  an  ablative;  as  Frigridior  glacie.  Multo  doc- 
tior.  Uno  pede  altior.  Digrius  lionore.  Virtute  prsB- 
ditus.     Sorte  sua  contentus.     Asse  charum. 

But  of  comparatives,  plus,  amplius,  and  minus,  may 
govern  a  genitive ;  also  a  nominative,  or  an  accusative ; 
as  Plus  quinquaginta  hominum.  Amplius  duorum 
millium.  Ne  plus  tertia  pars  eximatur  mellis.  Varro. 
Paulo  plus  quingentos  passus.  Ut  ex  sua  cujusque 
parte  ne  minus  dimidium  ad  fratrem  perveniret,  Cic. 
Verr.  4.  And  dignus,  indignus,  have  sometimes  a  ge- 
nitive after  them  ;  as  Militia  est  operis  altera  digna 
tui.     Indignus  avorum.     Virg. 

Adjectives  betokening  plenty  or  want,  will  have  an 
ablative,  and  sometimes  a  genitive;  as  Vacuus  iri,  or 
irce.    Nulla  epistola  inanis  re  aliqua.    Ditissimus  agri. 
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Stultoruni  plena  sunt  omnia.  Integer  vitip,  scelerisque 
purus.  Expers  omnium.  Vobis  immunibus  hujus  esse 
moll  dahitur. 

Words  also  betokening*  the  cause,  or  form,  or  man- 
ner of  a  thinsr«  are  put  af^r  adjectires  in  the  ablative 
case;  as  Pallidus  ira.  Trepidus  morte  futura.  No- 
mine Grammaticus,  re  Barbarus. 

Of  Pronouns. 

Pronouns  differ  not  in  construction  from  nouns,  ex- 
cept that  possessives,  Meus,  tuus,  suus,  noster,  rester, 
by  a  certain  manner  of  speech,  are  sometimes  joined  to 
a  substantiTe,  which  gt)rems  their  primitive  understood 
with  a  noun  or  participle  in  a  genitive  case ;  as  Dico 
mea  unius  opera  rempublicam  esse  liberatam,  Cic.  for 
Mei  unius  opera.  In  like  manner  Nostra  duorum,  trium, 
paucorum,  omnium  virtute,  for  nostrum,  duorum,  (^c. 
Meum  solins  peccatum,  Cic.  Ex  tuo  ipsius  animo,  for 
Tui  ipsius.  Ex  sua  cujusque  parte.  Id.  Verr.  2.  Ne 
tua  quidem  recentia  proximi  pnetoris  vestigia  persequi 
poterat.  Cic.  Verr.  4.  Si  meas  proesentis  preces  non 
potas  profuisse.  Id.  pro.  Plane.  Nostros  vidisti  flentis 
ocellos.    Ovid. 

Also  a  relative,  as  qui  or  is,  sometimes  answers  to 
an  antecedent  noun  or  pronoun  primitive  understood 
in  the  possessive ;  as,  Omnes  laudare  fortunas  meas, 
qui  filium  haberem  tali  ingcnio  prseditum.     Terent. 

Constrtiction  of  Verbs. 

Verbh  for  the  most  part  govern  either  one  case  after 
them,  or  more  than  one  in  a  different  manner  of  con- 
struction. 

Of  the  Verb  substantive  Sum,  and  stick  like,  with  a 
nominative  and  other  oblique  cases. 

Verbs  that  signify  being,  as  Sura,  existo,  fio ;  and 
certain  passives,  as  Dicor,  vocor,  salutor,  appellor,  ba- 
beor,  cxistimor,  videor;  also  verbs  of  motion  or  rest,  as 
incedo,  disccdo,  sedeo,  with  such  like,  will  have  a 
nominative  case  after  them,  as  they  have  before  them, 
because  both  cases  belong  to  the  same  person  or  thing, 
and  the  latter  is  rather  in  an  apposition  with  the  former, 
I  ban  governed  by  the  verb ;  as  Temperantia  est  virtus. 
Horatius  salutitur  poeta.  Ast  ego  quse  divum  incedo 
regina. 

And  if  est  be  an  impersonal,  it  may  sometimes  go- 
vern a  genitive,  as  Usus  poetcp.  ut  moris  est,  licentia. 
Phoedrus  1.  4.  Negavit  moris  esst*  Grcecorum  ut.  See. 
Cic.  Verr.  2. 

But  if  the  following  noun  be  of  another  person,  or 
not  directly  spoken  of  the  former,  both  after  Sum  and 
all  his  compounds,  except  possum,  it  shall  be  put  in 
the  dative;  as  Est  niihi  domi  pater.  Multa  petentibus 
desunt  multa. 

And  if  a  thing  be  spoken  of,  relating  to  the  person, 
it  may  be  also  in  the  dative ;  as  Sum  tihi  pru'sidio. 
Hipc  res  est  niihi  voluptati.  Quorum  alteri  Capitoni 
cognomen  fuit.  Cic.  Pastori  nomen  Faustulo  fuisse 
ferunt.     Liv. 


Of  Verbs  transitive  with  an  aeeusmtive^  mssd  tl 

tions  thereto  heUmging. 

Verbs  active  or  deponent,  called  trmnsitiTe, 
their  action  passeth  forth  on  some  perBon  or  tk: 
have  an  accusative  after  them  of  the  person  < 
to  whom  the  action  is  done ;  as  Amo  te.  Vitio 
Deum  venerare.  Usos  promptos  faciL  Ju 
Oportet  te. 

Also  verbs  called  neuters,  may  have  an  acciu 
their  own  signification ;  as  Duram  senrit  sen 
Longam  ire  viam.  Endymionis  somnum 
Pastillos  Rusillus  olet  Nee  vox  hominem  sona 
glaucum  saltasseL  Paterc.  Agit  l«tiun  eoi 
Horat.     Hoc  me  lateL 

But  these  verbs,  though  transitive,  MIsen 
miseresco,  pass  into  a  genitive;  as  Misera 
Sometimes  into  a  dative :  Huic  misereor.  Sen. 
bonos,  miseresce  malis.  Boetias. 

Rcminiscor,  obliviscor,  recordor,  and  memini 
times  also  require  a  genitive ;  as  Datae  fidei  rei 
tur.     Memini  tui.     Obliviscor  carminis.    Soa 
retain  the  accusative ;  as  Recordor  pueritiam. 
qu8D  curant  senes  meminerunt.  PlauL 

These  impersonals  also,  interest  and  refert,  f 
ing  to  concern,  require  a  genitive,  except  in  th 
latives  feminine,  Mea,  tua,  sua,  nostra,  vestn 
And  the  measure  of  concernment  is  often  added  t 
genitives,  magni,  parvi,  tanti,  quanti,  with  thei 
pounds ;  as  Interest  omnium  recte  agere.  Tui 
teipsum  nosse.     Vestra  parvi  interest. 

But  verbs  of  profiting  or  disprofiting,  beli 
pleasing,  obeying,  opposing,  or  being  angry  wit 
into  a  dative  :  as  Non  potes  mihi  commodare  i 
commodare.  Placeo  omnibus.  Crede  mihi.  N 
ne  crede  colon.  Pareo  parentibus.  Tibi  re| 
Adolesccnti  nihil  est  quod  succenseat.  Butof  tl 
and  third  sort,  Juvo,  adjuvo,  leedo,  offendo,  ret 
accusative. 

Lastly  these  transitives,  fungor,  fruor,  utor, 
and  verbs  betokening  want,  pass  direct  into  an  at 
Fungitur  officio.  Aliena  frui  insania.  Uiere  soi 
But  funi^or,  fruor,  utor,  had  anciently  an  accu 
Verbs  of  want,  and  potior,  may  have  also  a  gc 
Pecunia?  indiget.  Quasi  tu  hujus  indigeas 
Potior  urbe,  or  urhis. 

Sometimes  a  ])hrase  of  the  same  signification 
single  verb,  may  have  the  case  of  the  verb  after 
Id  operam  do,  that  is  to  say,  id  ago.  Idne  es 
thores  mihi  ?  for  id  suadetis.  Quid  me  vobis 
est  ?  for  tangitis.  Plant.  Quid  tibi  banc  cura 
rem 


^  Id. 


The  Accusative  with  a  Genitive. 

Hitherto  of  transitives  governing  their  acci 
or  other  case,  in  single  and  direct  construotioi 
of  such  as  may  have  after  them  more  cases  th 
in  construction  direct  and  oblique,  that  is  to  sa 
an  accusative,  a  genitive,  dative,  other  accusal 
ablative. 

Verbs  of  esteeming,  buying,  or  selling,  besid 
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iTe,  will  have  a  g'enitiTe  betokening  the  value 
i :  Flocci,  nihili,  pili,  hiijus,  and  the'  like  after 
f  esteeming:  Tanti,  quauti,  pluris,  minoris, and 
lie,  put  without  a  substantive,  after  verbs  of 
or  selling;  as  Non  hujus  te  sestimo.  Ego  ilium 
endo.  JSqui  boni  hoc  facio  or  consulo.  Quanti 
is  es  hone  equum  ?  Pluris  quam  vellem. 
ihe  word  of  value  is  sometimes  in  the  ablative ; 
i  or  panro  eestimas  probttatem.  And  the  word 
e  most  usually ;  as  Teruncio  eum  non  emerim. 
rticularly  in  these  adjectives,  Vili,  paulo,  mini- 
gno,  nimio,  plurimo,  duplo,  put  without  a  sub- 
;;  as  Vili  vendo  triticum.  Redimite  captum 
ueas  minimo.  And  sometimes  minore  for  mi- 
Nam  a  Ceelio  propinqui  minore  centcssimis 
im  movere  non  possunt  Cic.  Att.  1.  1.  But 
leater  or  passive  have  only  the  oblique  cases 
em  ;  as  Tanti  eris  aliis,  quanti  tibi  fueris.  Pu- 
-vi  penditur.  Which  is  also  to  be  observed  in 
owing  rules. 

this  neuter  valeo  govemeth  the  word  of  value 
accusative;  as  Denarii  dicti  quod  dcnos  aeris 
It.  Varr. 

B  of  admonishing,  accusing,  condemning,  ac- 
IC,  will  have,  besides  their  accusative,  a  genitive 
crime,  or  penalty,  or  thing ;  as  Admonuit  me 
Accusas  me  furti?  Vatem  sceleris  damnat. 
dtipli  condemnavit.  And  sometimes  an  ablative 
preposition,  or  without ;  as  Condemnabo  eodem 
crimine.  Accusas  furti,  an  stupri,  an  utroque  ? 
itiindis  accusavit,  or  damnavit.  Cic. 
these  impersonals,  pcenitet,  tsedet,  miseret,  misc- 
pudet,  piget,  to  their  accusative  will  have  a 
e,  either  of  the  person,  or  of  the  thing ;  as  Nos- 
aet  pcenitet.     Urbis  me  tsedet.     Pudet  me  iieg- 


e. 


An  Accusative  with  a  Dative. 

IS  of  giving  or  restoring,  promising  or  paying, 
oding  or  shewing,  trustiujf  or  threatening,  add 

accusative  a  dative  of  the  person  ;  as  Fortuna 
limium  dedit.  Hsec  tibi  promitto.  JEs  alicoum 
lumeravit.  Frunientum  imperat  civitatibus. 
t  cui  dicas,  videto.  Hoc  tibi  suadeo.  Tibi  or 
cribo.  Pecuniam  omnem  tibi  credo.  Utrique 
1  minatus  est. 

hese  add  verbs  active  compounded  with  these 
tions,  prtp,  ad,  ah,  con,  de,  ex,  ante,  sub,  post, 
and  inter;  as  Pnecipio  hoc  tibi.  Admovit  urbi 
am.  Collegee  suo  imperium  abrogavit.  Sic 
:omponere  magna  solebam. 
:ers  have  a  dative  only ;  as  Meis  majoribus  vir- 
leluxi.  But  some  compounded  with  pree  and 
ay  have  an  accusative;  as  Prcestat  ingenio  alius 

Multos  anteit  sapientia.     Others  with  a  pre- 
1 ;  as  Quoe  ad  ventris  victum  conducunt.     In 
idia  incumbite.  Cic. 
all  verbs  active,  betokening  acquisition,  liken- 

relation,  commonly  englished  with  to  or  for, 
»  their  accusative  a  dative  of  the  person ;  as 
m  laudem  sibi  peperit     Huic  habeo,  non  tibi. 


Se  illis  eequarunt.  Expedi  mihi  hoc  uegotiom :  but 
mihi,  tibi,  sibi,  sometimes  are  added  for  elegance,  the 
sense  not  requiring ;  as  Suo  hunc  sibi  jugulat  gladio. 
Terent  Neuters  a  dative  only ;  as  Non  omnibus  dor- 
mio.     Libet  mihi.     Tibi  licet. 

Sometimes  a  verb  transitive  will  have  to  his  accusa- 
tive a  double  dative,  one  of  the  person,  another  of  the 
thing;  as  Do  tibi  vestem  pignori.  Verto  hoc  tibi 
vitio.     Hoc  tu  tibi  laudi  duces. 

A  double  Accusative. 

Verbs  of  asking,  teaching,  arraying,  and  concealing, 
will  have  two  accusatives,  one  of  the  person,  another  of 
the  thing;  as  Rogo  te  pecuniam.  Doceo  te  literas. 
Quod  te  jamdudum  hortor.  Induit  se  calceos.  Hoc 
me  celabas. 

And  being  passives,  they  retain  one  accusative  of 
the  thing,  as  Sumtumque  recingitur  anguem.  Ovid. 
Met  4.     Induitur  rogam.  Mart. 

But  verbs  of  arrajing  sometimes  change  the  one  ac- 
cusative into  an  ablative  or  dative ;  as  Induo  te  tunica, 
or  tibi  tunicam.  Instravit  equum  penula,  or  equo  pe- 
nulam. 

An  Accusative  with  an  Ablative. 

Verbs  transitive  may  have  to  their  accusative  an  ab- 
lative of  the  instrument  or  cause,  matter  or  manner  of 
doing ;  and  neuters  the  ablative  only ;  as  Ferit  eum 
gladio.  Taceo  metu.  Malis  gaudet  alienis.  Summa 
eloquentia  causam  egit.  Capitolium  saxo  quadrato 
substructum  est.  Tuo  consilio  nitor.  Vescor  pane. 
Affluis  opibus.  Amore  abundas.  Sometimes  with  a 
preposition  of  the  manner ;  as  Summa  cum  humanitate 
me  tractavic. 

Verbs  of  endowing,  imparting,  depriving,  discharg- 
ing, filling,  emptying,  and  the  like,  will  have  an  abla- 
tive, and  sometimes  a  genitive ;  as  Dono  te  hoc  annulo. 
Plurima  salute  te  impertit.  Aliquem  familiarem  suo 
sermone  participavit.  Patemum  servum  sui  participavit 
consilii.  Interdico  tibi  aqua  et  igni.  Libero  te  hoc 
metu.     Implentur  vetcris  Baccbi. 

Also  verbs  of  comparing  or  exceeding,  will  have  an 
ablative  of  the  excess  ;  as  Pnefero  hunc  multis  gradi- 
bus.     Magno  intervallo  eum  superat. 

After  all  manner  of  verbs,  the  word  signifying  any 
part  of  a  thing  may  be  put  in  the  genitive,  accusative, 
or  ablative;  as  Absurd^  facis  qui  angas  te  animi. 
Pendet  animi.  Discrucior  animi.  Dcsipit  mentis. 
Candet  denies.  Rubet  capillos.  -Slgrotat  animo, 
magis  quam  corpore. 

Nouiis  of  Time  and  Place  after  Verbs. 

Nouns  betokening  part  of  time  be  put  after  verbs  in 
the  ablative,  and  sometimes  in  the  accusative;  as 
Nocte  vigilas,  luce  dormis.  NuUam  partem  noctis  re- 
quiescit.  Cic.  Abhinc  triennium  ex  Andro  commigra- 
vit.  Ter.  Respondit  triduo  ilium,  ad  summum  quatri- 
duo  periturum.  Cic.  Or  if  continuance  of  time,  in  the 
accusative,  sometimes  in  the  ablative ;  as  Sexaginta 
annos  natus.     Hyemcm  totam  stcrtis.     Imperium  dc- 
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poiiere  malucnint,  quam  id  tenerc  punctum  teniporis 
ruiitra  relignonem.  Cic.  Impcravit  triennio,  et  decern 
mensibus.  Suet.  Sometimes  with  a  preposition ;  as 
Fere  in  diebus  paucis,  quibus  btsc  acta  sunt  Ter. 
Rarely  with  a  genitive  ;  as,  Temporis  angusti  mansit 
Concordia  discors.  Lucan. 

Also  nouns  betokening  space  between  places  are  put 
in  the  accusative,  and  sometimes  in  the  ablative ;  as, 
Pedem  hinc  ne  discesseris.  Abest  ab  urbe  quingentis 
millibus  passuum.     Terra  marique  gentibus  imperavit. 

Nouns  that  signify  place,  and  also  pn>per  names  of 
greater  places,  as  countries,  be  put  after  verbs  of  moving 
or  remaining,  with  a  preposition,  signifying  to,  from, 
in,  or  by,  in  such  case  as  the  preposition  requireth ; 
as  ProOciscor  ab  urbe.  Vivit  in  AnglLi.  Veni  per 
Galliam  in  Italiaro. 

But  if  it  be  the  proper  name  of  a  lesser  place,  as  of 
a  city,  town,  or  lesser  island,  or  any  of  these  four. 
Humus,  domus,  militia,  helium,  with  these  signs, 
on,  in,  or  at,  before  them,  being  of  the  first  or  second 
declension,  and  singular  number,  they  shall  be  put  in 
the  genitive;  if  of  the  third  declension,  or  plural  num- 
ber, or  this  word  rus,  in  the  dative  or  ablative ;  as, 
Vixit  Romie,  liondini.  Ea  habitabat  Rbodi.  Couon 
plurimum  Cypri  vixit.  Cor.  Nep.  Procumbit  humi 
bos.  Domi  belliquesimul  viximus.  Militavit  Cartha- 
giui,  or  Carthagine.  Studuit  Athenis.  Ruri  or  rure 
educatus  est. 

If  the  verb  of  moving  be  to  a  place,  it  shall  be  put 
in  the  accusative ;  as  Eo  Romam,  domum,  rus.  If 
from  a  place,  in  the  ablative ;  as  Disccssit  Londino. 
Abiit  domo.     Rure  est  rcversus. 

Sometimes  with  a  preposition ;  as  A  Brundusio  pro- 
fectus  est,  Cic.  Manil.  Ut  ab  Athenis  in  Bopotiani 
ircni.  Sulpit.  apiid  Cic.  Fam.  1.  4.  Cum  te  profcctuni 
ab  domo  scireni.  Liv.  1.  8. 

Construction  of  Passives. 

A  Verb  passive  will  have  after  it  an  ablative  of  the 
doer,  with  the  preposition  a  or  ab  before  it,  sometimes 
without,  anil  more  often  a  dative  ;  as  Virgilitis  lei;"itiir 
a  me.  Fortes  creantur  fortibiis.  Ilor.  Tihi  fania  peta- 
tur.  And  neutro-passives,  as  Vapulo,  vcneo,  licoo»  ex- 
ulo,  fio,  may  have  the  same  construction  ;  as  Ab  hoste 
venire. 

Sometimes  an  accusative  of  the  iliin;^  is  found  after 
a  passive:  as  Coronari  Olynipia.  Hor.  Epist.  1.  Cy- 
clopa  movctur.  Hor.  for  saltat  or  ejjit.  Pury^or  bilem. 
Id. 

Constntrtion  of  Gerunds  and  Supines. 

(JnuiNDS  and  supines  will  have  such  eases  as  the 
verb  from  whence  they  come ;  as  Otium  scribendi  lite- 
ras.    Eo  audituni  puetas.     Ad  consiilendum  libi. 

A  geriMui  in  di  is  commonly  governed  both  of  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives  in  manner  of  a  genitive ;  as 
Causa  ^idendi.  Amorhabendi.  Cupidiis  \isendi.  Cer- 
tus  eundi.  And  soniftiines  governeth  a  genitive  plural; 
as  Illorum  vidcndi  gratia.     Ter. 

Gerunds  in  do  are  used  after  verbs  in  manner  of  an 
ablative,  according  to  former  rules,  w  ith  or  without  a 


preposition ;  as,  Defe«sus  sum  ambidando.  A  Hwrrndt 
facile  deterretur.  Cesar  dando,  subleTindo,  ignoi- 
cendo,  gloriam  adeptus  est.  In  apparando  oonsuBnl 
diem. 

A  gerund  in  duin  is  used  in  manner  of  an  accosatirf 
after  prepositions  governing  that  case ;  as,  Ad  capioh 
dum  bostes.  Ante  domandum  ingentes  toUent  aniaob 
Virg.     Ob  redimendum  captivos.     Inter  ccenandaa. 

Gerunds  in  signification  are  ofttimes  used  as  pirti- 
ciples  in  dus;  Tuonim  consiliorum  reprimendoraa 
causa.  Cic.  Orationem  Latinam  legendis  nnstriseffiria 
pleniorem.  Cic.  Ad  accusaudos  homines  prormio  db- 
citur. 

A  gerund  in  dum  joined  with  the  impersonal  est, nrf 
implying  some  necessity  or  duty  to  do  a  thing,  bij 
have  both  the  active  and  passive  construction  of  ibe 
verb  from  whence  it  is  derived ;  as  Utendum  est  state. 
Ov.  Pacem  Trojanoa  reg«  petendum.  Virg.  Iteraadoa 
eadem  ista  mihi.  Cic.  Serviendum  est  mibi 
Plura  dixi,  quam  dicendum  fuit.     Cic.  pro 


Construction  of  Verb  with  Verb. 

When  two  verbs  come  together,  without  a 
tive  case  between  them,  the  latter  shall  be  in  the  ii- 
finitive  mood ;  as  Cupio  discere.  Or  in  the  firstnpM 
after  verbs  of  moving;  as  Eo  cubitum,  spectaton.  Or 
in  the  latter  with  an  adjective;  as  Tarpe  est  didi. 
Facile  factu.    Opus  scitu. 

But  if  a  case  come  between,  not  governed  of  Ik 
former  verb,  it  shall  alwavs  be  an  accusative  befoff  ik 
infinitive  mood ;  as  Te  rediisse  inculumero  gftodco. 
Malo  me  divitem  esse,  quam  baberi. 

And  this  infinitive  esse,  will  have  always  after  it  in 
accusative,  or  the  same  case  which  tlic  former  vfifc 
governs;  as  Expedit  bonos  esse  vobis.  Quo  mibi  com- 
misso,  non  licet  esse  piam.  But  this  accusatiie  agTfc« 
etii  with  another  understood  before  the  infinitive;  is 
Expedit  vobis  vos  esse  bonos.  Natura  beatis  oDioiixH 
esse  dedit.  Nobis  non  licet  esse  tam  diserti$.  TW 
same  construction  mav  he  used  after  other  infiniti»ei 
neuter  or  passive  like  to  esse  in  significatitm ;  as  Max- 
imo tibi  postea  et  civi,  et  duci  evadere  contigit  Val. 
Max.  1.  6. 

Sometimes  a  noun  adjective  or  substantive  goverai 
an  infinitive:  as  Audax  omnia  perpeti.  Dignusaman. 
Consilium  cepcrunt  ex  op]»ido  profugere.  Cks.  Minaii 
divisoribus  ratio  non  erat.  Cic.  Verr.  1. 

Sometimes  the  infinitive  is  put  absolute  for  the  prr- 
tcriinperfect  or  preterperfect  tense :  as,  Eg(»illud  seduk* 
negare  factum.  Ter.  Galha  autem  multas  !>iniilitudiBff 
atTerre.  Cic.  Ille contra  hipc  omnia  mere,  agerc  »itan. 
Ter. 

Construction  of  Participles. 

Participles  govern  such  cases  as  the  verb  frMB 
uhenee  they  come,  aceordini^  to  their  active  t»r  pas«i« 
signification;  a<,  Fniiturus  amicis.  Nunquam  audita 
milii.  Diligendus  ab  omnibus.  Sate  sanguine  divuoL 
Telanione  creatus.  Corpore  mortali  cretus.  Lucret 
Nate  dea.  Kdite  regibus.  Ltevo  suspensi  loculos  tabu- 
lasque  lacerto.  Hor.    Census  equestrem  summam    Id. 
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a  est  mibi.  Venus  orta  man.  Ezosus  bella. 
cosQS  diis.  Gell.  Anna  perosus.  Ovid.  But 
hath  an  accusatire  otherwise  than  the  verb ; 
us  ijgrnaTiam.  Semet  ipse  pertfesus.  Suet, 
add  participial  adjectives  ending^  in  bilis  of 
e  signification,  and  requiring  like  case  afler 
Nulli  penetrabilis  astro  lucus  erat 
lies  changed  into  adjectives  have  their  con- 
>j  the  roles  of  adjectives,  as  Appetens  vini. 
litum.    Fidens  animi. 

An  AhloHvepHt  absolute. 

>ans  together,  or  a  noun  and  pronoun  with  a 
expressed  or  understood,  put  absolutely,  that 
neither  governing  nor  governed  of  a  verb, 
ut  in  the  ablative;  as  Authore  senatu  helium 
Me  dooe  vinces.  Ceesare  veniente  hostes 
Sublato  damore  prelium  committitur. 

Construction  of  Adverbs. 

ecce  will  hare  a  nominative,  or  an  accusative, 
imes  with  a  dative;  En  Priamus.  Ecce  tibi 
ter.  En  hahitum.  Ecce  autem  alterum. 
»  of  quantity,  time,  and  place  require  a  geni- 
Satis  loqoentiee,  sapientise  parum  satis.  Also 
led  with  a  verb ;  as  Is  rerum  suarum  satagit 
poris  ubiqne  gentium.  Eo  impudentiee  pro- 
:uoad  ejus  fieri  poterit 
e  add  Ergo  signifying  the  cause ;  as  Illius 
^.  Virtutis  ergo.  Fugee  atque  formidinis  ergo 
ras.     Liv. 

Mrill  have  such  cases  as  the  nouns  from  whence 
e;  as  Minime  gentium.    Optime  omnium, 
riam  illi.     Canit  similiter  huic.    Albanum, 
num  te  magis  oppositis  delectat.     Hor. 
i  are  joined  in  a  sentence  to  several  moods  of 

.  Ubi,  postquam,  cum  or  quum,  to  an  indica- 
>junctive ;  as  Hsc  ubi  dicta  dedit.  Ubi  nos 
.  Postquam  excessit  ex  ephebis.  Cum  faciam 
Tg.  Cum  canerem  reges.  Id. 
while,  to  an  indicative.  Donee  eris  feelix. 
til,  to  an  indicative  or  subjunctive;  Cogere 
a  jussit.    Virg.    Donee  ea  aqua  decocta  sit. 

bile,  to  an  indicative.  Dum  apparatur  virgo. 

1,  to  an  indicative  or  subjunctive ;  as  Dum 

^ertia  dum   Latio  regnantem  viderit  cestas. 

lummodo  so  as,  or  so  that,  to  a  subjunctive ; 

im  tibi. 

while,  to  an  indicative.  Quoad  expectas  con- 

D.     Quoad  until,  to  a  subjunctive.     Omnia 

rvabo,  quoad  excrcitus  hue  mittatur. 

;,  simulatque  to  an  indicative  or  subjunctive ; 

xi  belli   patiens  erat,  simulatque  adolcverit 

3  the  same  moods.  Ut  salutabis,  ita  resalu- 
Jt  scmentcm  feceris,  ita  et  mctos.  Hor.  Ut 
,  to  an  indicative  only :  as  Ut  ventum  est  in 

uiquam,  perinde,  ac  si,  to  a  subjunctive  only ; 


as  Quasi  non  norimus  nos  inter  nos.    Tanquam  feceris 
ipse  aliquid. 

Ne  of  forbidding,  to  an  imperative  or  subjunctive; 
as  Ne  ssBvi.    Ne  metuas. 

Certain  adverbs  of  quantity,  quality,  or  cause ;  as 
Quam,  quoties,  cur,  quare.  Sec.  Thence  also  qui,  quis, 
quantus,  qualis,  and  the  like,  corning  into  a  sentence 
aAer  the  principal  rerb,  gorem  the  verb  following  in 
a  subjunctive  ;  as  Videte  qu&m  vald^  malitiee  suee 
confidat  Cic.  Quid  est  cur  tu  in  isto  loco  sedeas  ?  Cic. 
pro  Cluent.  Subsideo  mihi  diligentiam  comparavi, 
qufe  quanta  sit  intelligi  non  potest,  nisi,  &c.  Cic.  pro 
Quint  Nam  quid  hoc  iniquius  dici  potest  Quam  me 
qui  caput  alterius  fortunasque  defendam,  priore  loco 
discere.  Ibid.  Nullum  est  officium  tarn  sanctum  atque 
solenne,  quod  non  avaritia  violare  soleat  Ibid.  Non 
me  fallit,  si  consulamini  quid  sitis  responsuri.  Ibid. 
Dici  vix  potest  quam  multa  sint  quee  respondeatis  ante 
fieri  oportere.  Ibid.  Docui  quo  die  hunc  sibi  promi- 
sisse  dicat,  eo  die  ne  Romee  quidem  cum  fuisse.  Ibid. 
Conturbatus  discedit  neque  rairum  cui  htec  optio  tarn 
misera  daretur.  Ibid.  Narrat  quo  in  loco  viderit  Quin- 
tium.  Ibid.  Recte  majores  eum  qui  socium  fefellisset 
in  virorum  bonorum  numero  non  putarunt  haberi  opor- 
tere. Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  Que  concursatio  percontan- 
tium  quid  prcetor  edixisset,  ubi  ccenaret,  quid  enunti 
asset  Cic.  Agrar.  1. 

Of  Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions  copulative  and  disjunctive,  and  these 
four,  Quam,  nisi,  prseterquam,  an,  couple  like  cases; 
as  Socrates  docuit  Xenophontem  et  Platonem.  Aut 
dies  est,  aut  nox.  Nescio  albus  an  ater  sit.  Est  minor 
natu  quam  tu.     Nemini  placet  prseterquam  sibi. 

Except  when  some  particular  construction  requireth 
otherwise;  as  Studui  Romee  et  Athenis.  Emi  fundum 
centum  numrais  ct  pluris.  Accusas  furti,  an  stupri,  an 
utroquc  ? 

They  also  couple  for  the  most  part  like  moods  and 
tenses,  as  Recto  stat  corpore,  despicitque  terras.  But 
not  always  like  tenses  ;  as  Nisi  me  lactasses,  et  vana 
spe  produceres.  £t  habetur,  et  referetur  tibi  a  me 
gratia. 

Of  other  conjunctions,  some  govern  an  indicative, 
some  a  subjunctive,  according  to  their  several  signifi- 
cations. 

Etsi,  tametsi,  etiamsi,  quanquam,  an  indicative ; 
quamvis  and  licet,  most  commonly  a  subjunctive ;  as 
£tsi  nihil  novi  affcrebatur.  Quanquam  animus  memi- 
nisse  horret.  Quamvis  Elysios  miretur  Grtecia  cam- 
pos.  Ipse  licet  venias. 

Ni,  nisi,  si,  siquidcm,  quod,  quia,  postquam,  postea- 
quam,  antequam,  priusquam,  an  indicative  or  subjunc- 
tive ;  as  Nisi  vi  mavis  eripi.  Ni  faciat  Castigo  te,  non 
quod  odeo  habeam,  sed  quod  amcra.  Antequam  dicam. 
Si  for  quamvis,  a  subjunctive  only.  Redeam  ?  Non  si 
me  obsecret. 

Si  also  conditional  may  sometimes  govern  both  verbs 
of  the  sentence  in  a  subjunctive;  as  Respiraro  si  te  vi- 
dero.     Cic.  ad  Attic. 

Quando,  quandoquidem,  quoniam,  an  indicative ;  as 
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Dicite  qaandoquidem  in  molli  consedimus  faerba. 
Qaoniam  conTenimas  ambo. 

Cum,  seeing^  that,  a  subjuiicti?e;  as  Cum  sis  officiis 
Gradive  Tirilibus  aptus. 

Ne,  an,  num,  of  doubting,  a  subjunctive ;  as  Nihil 
refert,  fecerisne,  an  persuaseris.    Vise  num  redierit 

InterrogatiYes  also  of  disdain  or  reproach  understood, 
govern  a  subjunctive ;  as  Tantum  dem,  quantum  ille 
poposcerit?  Cic.  Yerr.  4.  Sylvam  tu  Scantiam  vendas? 
Cic.  Agrar.  Hunc  tu  non  ames  ?  Cic.  ad  Attic.  Fu- 
rem  aliquem  aut  rapacem  accusaris  ?  Vitanda  semper 
erit  omnia  avaritife  suspicio.  Cic.  Ver.  4.  Sometimes 
an  infinitive;  as  Mene  incoepto  desistere  victam?  Virg. 

Ut  that,  lest  not,  or  although,  a  subjunctive ;  as  Te 
oro,  ut  redeat  jam  in  viam.  Metuo  ut  substet  hospes. 
Ut  omnia  contingat  quee  volo. 

Of  Prepositions, 

Of  Prepositions  some  will  have  an  accusative  after 
them,  some  an  ablative,  some  both,  according  to  their 
different  signification. 

An  accusative  these  following.  Ad,  apud,  ante,  ad- 
versus,  adversum,  cis,  citra,  circum,  circa,  circiter,  con- 
tra, erga,  extra,  inter,  intra,  infra,  juxta,  ob,  pond,  per, 
propd,  propter,  post,  penes,  prster,  secundum,  supra, 
seeds,  trans,  ultra,  usque,  versus :  but  versus  is  most 
commonlj  set  after  the  case  it  governs,  as  Londinum 
versus. 

And  for  an  accusative  after  ad,  a  dative  sometimes 
is  used  in  poets ;  as  It  clamor  coelo.  Virg.  Coelo  si 
gloria  tolUt  JSneadum.  Sil.  for  ad  ccelum. 

An  ablative  these,  A,  ab,  abs,  absque,  cum,  coram, 
de,  e,  ex,  pro,  pree,  palam,  sine,  tenus,  which  last  is 
also  put  after  bis  case,  being  most  usually  a  genitive, 
if  it  be  plural;  as  Capulo  tenus.    Aurium  tenus. 

These,  both  cases,  In,  sub,  super,  subter,  clam,  pro- 
cul. 

In,  signifying  to,  towards,  into,  or  against,  requires 
an  accusative ;  as  Pisces  emptos  obolo  in  ccenam  seui. 
Animus  in  Teucros  benignus.  Versa  est  in  cineres 
Troja.  In  te  committcre  tantum  quid  Troes  potuere  ? 
Lastly,  when  it  signifies  future  time,  or  for;  as  Bellum 
in  trigesimum  diem  indixerunt    Designati  consules  in 


annum  sequentem.  Alii  pretia  fadunt  in  siogvla  ca- 
pita canum.  Var.  Otherwise  in  will  bmve  an  ablatiif; 
as  In  urbe.    In  terris. 

Sub,  when  it  signifies  to,  or  in  time,  aboat,  or  a  lidb 
before,  requires  an  accusative ;  as  Sub  ambram  |iii- 
peremus.  Sub  id  tempus.  Sob  ooctem.  OtbcnriR 
an  ablative.    Sub  pedibus.    Sub  umbra. 

Super  signifying  beyond,  or  present  time,  an  aen- 
sative ;  as  Super  Garamantas  et  Indus.  Super  coean, 
Suet  at  supper  time.  Of  or  concerning,  an  ablitiic; 
as  Multa  super  Priamo  rogitans.    Super  hac  le. 

Super,  over  or  upon,  may  have  either  case ;  ts  Si- 
per  ripas  Tiberis  effusos.  Sieva  sedena  super  ana. 
Fronde  super  viridi. 

So  also  may  subter;  as  Pognatum  est  super  n^ 
que  terras.  Subter  densa  testudine.  Virg.  Clam  ps- 
trem  or  patre.    Procul  muros.  liv.    Patrii  procaL 

Prepositions  in  composition  govern  the  same  caieia 
before  in  apposition.  Adibo  hominem.  Detrodiat 
naves  scopulo.  And  the  preposition  is  sometina  r^ 
peated ;  as  Detrahere  de  tua  fama  nunquam  cogitafL 
And  sometimes  understood,  govemetb  his  osnal  eaie; 
as  Habeo  te  loco  parentis.  Apparuit  humana  specie. 
Cumis  erant  oriundi.  liv.  liberis  parentibiis  orin* 
dis.  Colum.  Mutat  quadrata  rotundis.  Hot.  Mb 
compitalia.  Pridie  nonas  or  calendas.  Postridie  iin 
Postridie  ludos.  Before  which  accusatives  sale  m 
post  is  to  be  understood.  Filii  id  setatia.  Cic  Bm 
noctis.  Liv.  Understand  Secundum.  Orrefertoptrttf 
time.  Omnia  Mercuric  similis.  Virg.  Undentaid  fCL 

Of  Intetjections. 

Certain  interjections  have  several  cases  aftertek 
0,  a  nominative,  accusative,  or  vocative ;  as  0  falai 
dies  hominis.  0  ego  leevus.  Hor.  0  fortunatos.  0 
formose  puer. 

Others  a  nominative  or  an  accusative ;  as  Heopm- 
ca  fides !  Heu  stirpem  invisam !  Proh  sancte  Jnpilcr! 
Proh  deum  atque  homiuum  fidem !   Hem  tibi  Davua! 

Yea,  though  the  interjection  be  understood;  uMf 
miserum !  Me  coecum,  qui  haec  ante  non  viderim 

Others  will  have  a  dative ;  as  Hei  mihi.  Vc 
mihi.    Tcrent. 
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leginning  of  nations,  those  excepted  of  whom 
books  have  spoken,  is  to  this  daj  unknown. 
djr  the  beginning,  but  the  deeds  also  of  many 
ding  ages,  jea,  periods  of  ages,  either  whollj 
•WD,  or  obscured  and  blemished  with  fables. 
ler  it  were  that  the  use  of  letters  came  in  long 
or  were  it  the  riolence  of  barbarous  inundations, 
f  tbemselTes,at  certain  revolutions  of  time,  fatall  j 
ing,  and  degenerating  into  sloth  and  ignorance ; 
bj  the  monuments  of  more  ancient  civility  have 
lome  destroyed,  some  lost.  Perhaps  disesteem 
mtempt  of  the  public  affairs  then  present,  as  not 
recording,  might  partly  be  in  cause.  Certainly 
es  we  see  that  wise  men,  and  of  best  ability,  have 
n  to  write  the  acts  of  their  own  days,  while  they 
I  with  a  just  loathing  and  disdain,  not  only  how 
rthy,  how  perverse,  how  corrupt,  but  oflen  how 
le,  how  petty,  how  below  all  history,  the  persons 
leir  actions  were  ;  who,  either  by  fortune  or  some 
election,  had  attained,  as  a  sore  judgment  and 
liny  upon  the  land,  to  have  chief  sway  in  manag- 
be  commonwealth.  But  that  any  law,  or  super- 
1  of  our  philosophers,  the  Druids,  forbad  the  Bri- 
to  write  their  memorable  deeds,  I  know  not  why 
at  of  Cflcsar*  should  allege :  he  indeed  saith,  that 
doctrine  they  thought  not  lawful  to  commit  to 
s;  but  in  most  matters  else,  both  private  and 
c,  among  which  well  may  history  be  reckoned, 
ased  the  Greek  tongue ;  and  that  the  British 
is,  who  taught  those  in  Gaul,  would  be  ignorant 
f  Unguage  known  and  used  by  their  disciples,  or 
qaently  writing  other  things,  and  so  inquisitive 
highest,  would  for  want  of  recording  be  ever 
en  in  the  knowledge  of  times  and  ages,  is  not 
:  Whatever  might  be  the  reason,  this  we  find, 
if  British  affairs,  from  the  first  peopling  of  the 
1  to  the  condng  of  Julius  Csesar,  nothing  certain, 

a  Can.  1.6. 


either  by  tradition,  history,  or  ancient  fame,  hath  hitherto 
been  lefl  us.  That  which  we  have  of  oldest  seeming, 
hath  by  the  greater  part  of  judicious  antiquaries  been 
long  rejected  for  a  modem  fable. 

Nevertheless  there  being  others,  besides  the  first  sup- 
posed author,  men  not  unread,  nor  unlearned  in  anti- 
quity, who  admit  that  for  approved  story,  which  the 
former  explode  for  fiction;  and  seeing  that  ofttimes 
relations  heretofore  accounted  fabulous  have  been  after 
found  to  contain  in  them  many  footsteps  and  reliques 
of  something  true,  as  what  we  read  in  poets  of  the 
flood,  and  giants  little  believed,  till  undoubted  wit- 
nesses taught  us,  that  all  was  not  feigned ;  I  have 
therefore  determined  to  bestow  the  telling  over  even  of 
these  reputed  tales ;  be  it  for  nothing  else  but  in  favour 
of  our  English  poets  and  rhetoricians,  who  by  their  art 
will  know  how  to  use  them  judiciously. 

I  might  also  produce  example,  as  Diodorus  among 
the  Greeks,  Livy  and  others  among  the  Latins,  Poly- 
dore  and  Virunnius  accounted  among  our  own  writers. 
But  I  intend  not  with  controversies  and  quotations  to 
delay  or  interrupt  the  smooth  course  of  history ;  much 
less  to  argue  and  debate  long  who  were  the  first  in- 
habitants, with  what  probabilities,  what  authorities  each 
opinion  hath  been  upheld ;  but  shall  endeavour  that 
which  hitherto  hath  been  needed  most,  with  plain  and 
lightsome  brevity,  to  relate  well  and  orderly  things 
worth  the  noting,  so  as  may  best  instruct  and  benefit 
them  that  read.  Which,  imploring  divine  assistance, 
that  It  may  redound  to  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  the 
British  nation,  I  now  begin. 

THAT  the  whole  earth  was  inhabited  before  the  flood, 
and  to  the  utmost  point  of  habitable  ground  from  those 
effectual  words  of  God  in  the  creation,  may  be  more 
than  conjectured.  Hence  that  this  island  also  had  her 
dwellers,  her  affairs,  and  perhaps  her  stories,  even  in 
that  old  world  those  many  hundred  years,  with  much 
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reason  we  may  iufer.  After  the  flood,  and  the  dispers- 
ing' of  nations,  as  they  journeyed  leisurely  from  the 
east,  Gomer  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet,  and  his  offspring-, 
as  by  authorities,  arguments,  and  affinity  of  divers 
names  is  generally  belieTed,  were  the  first  that  peopled 
all  these  west  and  northern  climes.  But  they  of  our 
own  writers,  who  thought  they  had  done  nothing,  un- 
less with  all  circumstance  they  tell  us  when,  and  who 
first  set  foot  upon  this  island,  presume  to  name  out  of 
fabulous  and  counterfeit  authors  a  certain  Samothes  or 
Dis,  a  fourth  or  sixth  son  of  Japhet,  (who  they  make, 
about  200  years  after  the  flood,  to  have  planted  with 
colonies,  first  the  continent  of  Celtica  or  Gaul,  and 
next  this  island ;  thence  to  have  named  it  Samothea,) 
to  have  reigned  here,  and  after  him  lineally  four  kings. 
Magus,  Saron,  Druis,  and  Bardus.  But  the  forged 
Berosus,  whom  only  they  have  to  cite,  no  where 
mentions  that  either  he,  or  any  of  those  wh(»m  they 
bring,  did  ever  pass  into  Britain,  or  send  their  people 
hither.  So  that  this  outlandish  figment  may  easily 
excuse  our  not  allowing  it  the  room  here  so  much  as 
of  a  British  fable. 

That  which  follows,  perhaps  as  wide  from  tnith, 
though  seeming  less  impertinent,  is,  that  these  Samo- 
thcans  under  the  reign  of  Bardus  were  subdued  by 
Albion,  a  giant,  son  of  Neptune ;  who  called  the  island 
after  his  own  name,  and  ruled  it  44  years.  Till  at 
length  passing  over  into  Gaul,  in  aid  of  his  brother 
Lcstryg^n,  against  whom  Hercules  was  hasting  out  of 
Spain  into  Italy,  he  was  there  slain  in  fight,  and  Ber- 
gion  also  his  brother. 

Sure  enough  wc  are,  that  Britain  hath  been  anciently 
termed  Albion,  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  And 
Mela,  the  geographer,  makes  mention  of  a  stony  ^hore 
in  Languedoc,  where  by  report  such  a  battle  was  roii«^i]t. 
The  rest,  as  his  giving  name  to  the  isle,  or  even  land- 
ing here,  depends  altogether  upon  late  surmises.  But 
too  absurd,  and  too  unconscionably  gross  is  that  fond 
invention,  that  wafted  hither  the  fifty  daughters  of  a 
strange  Dioclesi  m  king  of  Syria;  brought  in,  doubt- 
less, by  some  illiterate  pretender  to  something  mistaken 
in  the  common  poetical  st(»ry  of  Danaus  king  of  Argos, 
while  his  vanity,  not  pleased  with  the  obseurc  begin- 
ning which  truest  antiquity  aflbrds  the  nation,  laboureti 
to  contrive  us  a  pedigree,  as  be  thought,  more  noble. 
These  daughters  by  appointment  of  Danaus  on  the 
marriage-night  having  murtlercd  all  their  linshands, 
except  Linceus,  whom  bi>  wile's  loyalty  saved,  were 
by  him,  at  the  suit  of  his  wife  their  sister,  not  put  to 
death,  but  turned  out  to  sea  in  a  ship  unmanned;  of 
\%hich  u hole  sex  thev  had  incurred  the  hate:  and  a> 
the  tale  goes,  were  driven  on  this  island.  Where  the 
inhabitants,  none  but  devils,  as  some  write,  or  as  others, 
a  lawless  erew  left  here  bv  Alhiun,  without  head  or 
governor,  both  entertained  them,  and  had  issue  by 
them  a  second  breed  of  giants,  who  tyrannized  the 
isle,  till  Brutus  came. 

The  eldest  of  these  dames  in  their  legend  they  call 
Alhina ;  and  from  thence,  for  which  cau«!e  the  whole 
scene  was  framed,  will  have  the  name  Albion  derived. 

•  Holl:n5ht.I. 


Incredible  it  may  seem  so  sluggish  a  conceit  sfaooU 
prove  so  ancient,  as  to  be  authorized  by  the  elder  Xn- 
nius,  n.*puted  to  have  lived  above  a  thousand  yean  igi. 
This  I  find  not  in  him :  but  that  Histion,  sprung  «f 
Japhet,  had  four  sons ;  Francus,  Romanus,  AlemanDH, 
and  Britto,  of  whom  the  Britains;*  as  true,  I  bdiere, 
as  that  those  other  nations,  whose  names  are  resembled, 
came  of  the  other  three;  if  these  dreams  give  notjm 
occasion  to  call  in  doubt  the  book  itself,  which  betn 
that  title. 

Hitherto  the  tlnngs  themselves  have  given  as  i 
warrantable  dispatch  to  run  them  >oon  over.  Hot  nov 
of  Brutus  and  bis  line,  with  the  whole  progeny  of 
kin<rst  to  the  entrance  of  Julius  Cfpsar,  we  cannot  ft 
easily  be  discharged ;  descents  of  ancestry,  long  ccn- 
tinued,  laws  and  exploits  not  plainly  seeming  ta  be 
borrowed,  or  devised,  which  on  the  common  belief  baiv 
wrought  no  small  impression ;  defended  by  maov,  <le- 
nied  utterly  by  few.  For  what  though  Brutus  ud 
the  whole  Trojan  pretence  were  yielded  up;  (sceiif 
thev  who  first  devised  to  brinir  us  from  some  noble 

m 

ancestor,  were  content  at  first  with  Brutus  the  ronsal; 
till  better  invention,  although  not  willing  to  forego  tbe 
name,  taught  them  to  remove  it  higher  into  a  noit 
fabulous  age,  and  by  the  same  remove  lighting  on  ibe 
Trojan  tales  in  affectation  to  make  the  Britain  of  om 
original  with  the  Roman,  pitched  there ;)  yet  thoie  old 
and  inborn  names  of  successive  kings,  never  aav  to 
have  been  real  peRM>ns,  or  done  in  their  lives  al  leMl 
some  part  of  what  so  long  hath  been  remembened,  can- 
not be  thought  without  too  strict  an  incredulity. 

For  these,  and  those  causes  above  mentioned,  tbM 
which  hath  received  approbation  from  so  many,  I  ban 
chosen  not  to  omit.  Certain  or  uncertain,  be  thatupoi 
the  credit  of  those  whom  I  must  follow;  so  far  as  kt?^ 
aloof  from  impossible  and  absurd,  attested  bv  intavX 
writers  from  books  more  ancient,  I  refuse  uui,  as  ibc 
due  and  proper  subject  of  story.  The  principal  auibor 
is  well  known  to  be  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth;  what  be 
was,  and  whence  his  authority,  who  in  his  a.*x\orbe- 
fore  him,  have  delivered  the  same  matter,  and  Mxb 
like  general  discourses,  will  better  >tand  in  a  trtatisc 
by  themselves.  Allf  of  them  agree  in  this,  thai  Bm- 
tiis  was  the  son  of  Silvius;  he  of  Ascauius:  vho» 
father  was  Eneas  a  Trojan  prince,  who  at  the  bumiaf 
of  that  city,  \iith  his  son  Ascanius.  and  a  ci>Uci'trd 
number  that  eseaped,  after  long  wanderiii  j  ou  the  rfi. 
arrived  in  Italy.  Where  at  len^ftli  by  the  assi>iai« 
of  I^tinus  kin>r  of  Latiani,  \%ho  had  s;iren  him  kit 
daui^hter  La\inia,  he  obtained  to  succeed  in  ihjtkic;' 
don),aiiil  left  it  to  Ascanius.  \^  hose  stm  ^il%ius  '.b<»u;:b 
Ilonian  hi>tories  di  ii v  Sil\  ius  to  be  ilie  s-in  of  A^^-aiiiu*! 
had  niarrietl  secretly  a  nitre  of  La^  inia. 

She  b'  iuiif  with  child,  the  niattt-r  bee.wne  kifHii  to 
Aseaniu<.  WIkj  eonnnandin:; \i\^  ••  mntriei.in'^  :o  iLquiff 
liy  art,  what  sex  the  maid  hail  conceivtHj."  h,id  dn*wer, 
''  that  it  was  one  \\\u>  >hould  be  the  death  of  Unb  bit 
parents;  and  banished  for  the  fact.  >boulil  after dlL ma 
far  eiuiniry,  attain  the  bii^hest  biniour.'*  The  prtdif- 
tion  failed  not,  for  in  travail  the  mi»ther  died. 

•  Ilrii'-y  ur  IIijntiujdoQ.  M*«:  i  •■  of  Wcaniis^ttr. 
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e  ehild  was  so  called)  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
bis  fatber  to  the  cbaee,  with  an  arrow  unfor- 
illed  him. 

d  therefore  hy  his  kindred,  he  retires  into 
inhere  meeting  with  the  race  of  Helen  us  king 
0,  held  there  in  serrile  condition  by  Pandra- 
ing,  with  them  he  abides.  For  Pyrrfaus,  in 
bis  father  slain  at  Troy,  bad  brought  thither 
Helenas,  and  many  others  into  servitude, 
tus  among  his  own  stock  so  thrives  in  virtue 
ts,  as  renders  him  beloved  to  kings  and  great 
bove  all  the  youth  of  that  land.  Whereby 
IS  not  only  began  to  hope,  but  secretly  to 
that  he  would  lead  them  the  way  to  liberty. 
^  their  numbers,  and  the  promised  help  of 
a  noble  Greekish  youth,  by  the  mother*8  side 
whom  for  that  cause  his  brother  went  about 
!ss  of  certain  castles  bequeathed  him  by  his 
(nitus  considering  both  the  forces  offered 
he  strength  of  those  holds,  not  unwillingly 

irefore  having  fortified  those  castles,  he  with 
and  the  whole  multitude  betake  them  to  the 
hills,  as  the  safest  place  from  whence  to  ex- 
and  in  the  name  of  all  sends  to  Pandrasus 
^,  **  That  the  Trojans  holding  it  unworthy 
tors  to  serve  in  a  foreign  kingdom  had  re- 
the  woods ;  choosing  rather  a  savage  life 
^isb  :  if  that  displeased  biro,  that  then  with 
bey  might  depart  to  some  other  soil." 
nay  pass  with  good  allowance  that  the  Tro- 
t  be  many  in  these  parts,  (for  Helenus  was 
s  made  king  of  the  Chaonians,  and  the  sons 
by  Andromache  Hector's  wife,  could  not  but 
il  through  all  Epirus,)  so  much  the  more  it 
ubted,  how  these  Trojans  could  be  thus  in 
Inhere  they  had  friends  and  countrymen  so 
»ut  to  examine  these  things  with  diligence, 

0  confute  the  fables  of  Britain,  with  the  fa- 
:ece  or  Italy  :  for  of  this  age,  what  we  have 
nrell  concerning  most  other  countries,  as  this 
equally  under  question.  Be  how  it  will, 
not  expecting  so  bold  a  message  from  the  sons 
^  gathers  an  army ;  and  marching  towards 
Brutus  who  had  notice  of  his  approach  nigh 

1  called  Sparatinum,(I  know  not  what  town, 
1  of  no  Greek  name,)  over  night  planting 
:re  with  good  part  of  his  men,  suddenly  sets 

and  with  slaughter  of  the  Greeks  pursues 
passage  of  a  river,  which  mine  author  names 
waning  perhaps  Achelous  or  Acheron ;  where 

he  overlays  them  afresh.  This  victory  ob- 
i  a  sufficient  strength  left  in  Sparatinum, 
th  Antigonus,  the  king's  brother,  and  his 
cletns,  whom  he  bad  taken  in  the  fight,  re- 
e  residue  of  bis  friends  in  the  thick  woods  ; 
drasus  with  all  speed  recollecting,  besieges 

Bratus  to  relieve  his  men  besieged,  who 
ailed  him,  distrusting  the  sufficiency  of  his 
inks  himself  of  this  policy.  Calls  to  him 
and  threateDiDg  instant  death  else,  both  to 


him  and  his  friend  Antigonus,  enjoins  him,  that  he 
should  go  at  tlie  second  hour  of  night  to  the  Greekish 
leagre,  and  tell  the  guards  he  had  brought  Antigonus 
by  stealth  out  of  prison  to  a  certain  woody  vale,  unable 
through  the  weight  of  his  fetters  to  move  him  further, 
entreating  them  to  come  speedily  and  fetch  him  in. 
Anacletus  to  save  both  himself  and  his  friend  Antigonus, 
swears  this,  and  at  a  fit  hour  sets  on  alone  toward  the 
camp ;  is  met,  examined,  and  at  last  unquestionably 
known.     To  whom,  great  profession  of  fidelity  first 
made,  he  frames  bis  tale,  as  had  been  taught  him ;  and 
they  now  fully  assured,  with   a  credulous  rashness 
leaving  their  stations,  fared  accordingly  by  the  ambush 
that  there  awaited  them.     Forthwith  Brutus  divided 
his  men  into  three  parts,  leads  on  in  silence  to  the  camp ; 
commanding  first  each  part  at  a  several  place  to  enter, 
and  forbear  execution,  till  he  with  his  squadron  pos- 
sessed of  the  king's  tent,  gave  signal  to  them  by  trum- 
pet.   The  sound  whereof  no  sooner  heard,  but  huge 
havock  begins  upon  the  sleeping  and  unguarded  enemy, 
whom  the  besieged  also  now  sallying  forth,  on  the  other 
side  assail.    Brutus  the  while  had  special  care  to  seize 
and  secure  the  king's  person  ;  whose  life  still  within 
his  custody,  he  knew  was  the  surest  pledge  to  obtain 
what  he  should  demand.    Day  appearing,  he  enters 
the  town,  there  distributes  the  king's  treasury,  and 
leaving  the  place  better  fortified,  returns  with  the  king 
his  prisoner  to  the  woods.     Straight  the  ancient  and 
grave  men  he  summons  to  council,  what  they  should 
now  demand  of  the  king. 

After  long  debate  Mempricius,  one  of  the  gravest, 
utterly  dissuading  them  from  thought  of  longer  stay  in 
Greece,  unless  they  meant  to  be  deluded  with  a  subtle 
peace,  and  the  awaited  revenge  of  those  whose  friends 
they  had  slain,  advises  them  to  demand  first  the  king's 
eldest  daughter  Innogen  in  marriage  to  their  leader 
Brutus  with  a  rich  dowry,  next  shipping,  money,  and 
fit  provision  for  them  all  to  depart  the  land. 

This  resolution  pleasing  best,  the  king  now  brought 
in,  and  placed  in  a  high  seat,  is  briefly  told,  that  on 
these  conditions  granted,  he  might  be  free ;  not  granted 
he  must  prepare  to  die. 

Pressed  with  fear  of  death,  the  king  readily  yields ; 
especially  to  bestow  his  daughter  on  whom  be  confessed 
so  noble  and  so  valiant :  offers  them  also  the  third  part 
of  his  kingdom,  if  they  like  to  stay;  if  not,  to  be  their 
hostage  himself,  till  he  had  made  good  his  word. 

The  marriage  therefore  solemnized,  and  shipping 
from  all  parts  got  together,  the  Trojans  in  a  fleet,  no 
less  written  than  three  hundred  four  and  twenty  sail, 
betake  them  to  the  wide  sea:  where  with  a  prosperous 
course,  two  days  and  a  night  bring  them  on  a  certain 
island  long  before  dispeopled  and  left  waste  by  sea-rovers, 
the  name  whereof  was  then  Leogecia,  now  unknown. 
They  who  were  sent  out  to  discover,  came  at  length  to 
a  ruined  city,  where  was  a  temple  and  image  of  Diana 
that  gave  oracles :  but  not  meeting  first  or  last,  save 
wild  beasts,  they  return  with  this  notice  to  their  ships; 
wishing  their  general  would  inquire  of  that  oracle  what 
voyage  to  pursue. 

Consultation  had,  Brutus  taking  with  him  Gerion 
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his  divioer,  and  twehe  of  the  ancientest,  with  wanton 
ceremonies  before  the  inward  shrine  of  the  goddess,  in 
verse  (as  it  seems  the  manner  was)  utters  his  request, 
"  Di?a  potens  uemorum,"  &c. 

Goddess  of  shades,  and  huntress,  who  at  will 
Walk*st  on  the  rolling  sphere,  and  through  the  deep 
On  thy  third  reign  the  earth  look  now,  and  tell 
What  land,  what  seat  of  rest  thou  bidd*!(t  me  seek. 
What  certain  seat,  where  1  may  worship  thee 
For  aye,  with  temples  vow'd,  and  virgin  choirs. 

To  whom  sleeping  before  the  altar,  Diana  in  a  vision 
that  night  thus  answered,  "  Brute  sub  occasum  soils," 

Brutus,  far  to  the  west,  in  th'  ocean  wide. 
Beyond  the  realm  of  Gaul,  a  land  tliere  lies. 
Seagirt  it  lies,  where  giants  dwelt  of  old. 
Now  void  it  fits  thy  people ;  thither  bend 
Thy  course,  there  shall  thou  find  a  lasting  seat. 
Where  to  thy  sons  another  I'roy  shall  rise ; 
And  kings  be  bom  of  thee,  whose  dreaded  might 
Shall  awe  the  world,  and  conquer  natious  bold. 

These  verses  originally  Greek,  were  put  in  Latin, 
saith  Vininnius,  by  Gildas  a  British  poet,  and  him  to 
have  lived  under  Claudius.  Which  granted  true,  adds 
much  to  the  antiquity  of  this  fable ;  and  indeed  the 
Latin  verses  are  much  better,  than  of  the  age  for  Geof- 
frey ap  Arthur,  unless  perhaps  Joseph  of  Exeter,  the 
only  smooth  poet  of  those  times,  befriended  him.  In 
this,  Diana  overshot  her  oracle  thus  ending,  ^  Ipsis 
totius  teme  subditus  orbis  erit,"  That  to  the  race  of 
Brute,  kings  of  this  island,  the  whole  earth  shall  be 
subject. 

But  Brutus,  guided  now,  as  he  thought,  by  divine 
conduct,  speeds  him  towards  the  west ;  and  after  some 
encounters  on  the  Afric  side,  arrives  at  a  place  on  the 
Tyrrhene  sea ;  where  he  happens  to  find  the  race  of 
those  Trojans,  who  with  Antenor  came  into  Italy;  and 
Corincus,  a  man  much  famed,  was  their  chief:  though 
by  surer  authors  it  be  reported,  that  those  Trojans  with 
Antenor  were  seated  on  the  other  side  of  Italy,  on  the 
Adriatic,  not  the  Tyrrhene  shore.  But  these  joininir 
company,  and  past  the  Herculean  Pillars,  at  the  mouth 
of  Ligeris  in  Aquitania  cast  anchor :  where  after  some 
discovery  made  of  the  place,  Corineus,  hunting  nigh 
the  shore  with  his  men,  is  by  messengers  of  the  king 
Goffarius  Pictus  met,  and  questioned  about  his  errand 
there.  Who  not  answering  to  their  mind,  Imbertus, 
one  of  them,  lets  fly  an  arrow  at  Corineus,  which  be 
avoiding,  slays  him :  and  the  Pictavian  himself  here- 
upon levying  his  whole  force,  is  overthrown  by  Brutus, 
and  Corineus ;  who  with  the  battle-axe  which  he  was 
wont  to  manage  against  the  Tyrrhene  giants,  is  said 
to  have  done  raanels.  But  Goffarius  havintr  drawn  to 
his  aid  the  whole  country  of  Gaul,  at  that  time  governed 
by  twelve  kings,  puts  his  fortune  to  a  second  trial ; 
wherein  the  Trojans,  overborn  by  multitude,  are  driven 
back,  and  besieged  in  their  own  camp,  which  by  good 
foresight  was  strongly  situate.  Whence  Brutus  un- 
expectedly issuing  out,  and  Corineus  in  the  mean 
while,  whose  device  it  was.  assaulting  them  behind 
fn)m  a  wood,  where  he  had  conveyed  his  men  the  night 
before:  the  Trojans  are  again  t ictors,  but  witii  the  loss 


of  Turon  a  valiant  nephew  of  Brutus :  whose  ssbe^  fa 
in  that  place,  gave  name  to  the  city  of  Toon,  W 
there  by  the  Trojans.  Brutus  Boding  now  his  pomi 
much  lessened,  and  this  yet  not  the  place  foretold  Ui 
leaves  Aquitain,  and  with  an  easy  coarse  Mimrn^  i 
Totness  in  Devonshire,  quickly  perceives  here  to  k  At 
promised  end  of  his  labours. 

The  island,  not  yet  Britain  but  Albion,  was  ii  i 
manner  desert  and  inhospitable ;  kept  only  by  a  r» 
nant  of  giants,  whose  excessive  force  and  tyrmnay  bi 
consumed  the  rest  Them  Brutus  destroys,  and  ts  Ui 
people  divides  the  land,  which  with  some  refeitnae  li 
his  own  name  he  thenceforth  calls  Britain.  To  Csii 
neus,  Cornwall,  as  now  we  call  it,  fell  by  lot;  the ntki 
by  him  liked,  for  that  the  hugest  giants  in  rocb  sd 
caves  were  said  to  lurk  still  there;  which  Idnd  ofao* 
sters  to  deal  with  was  his  old  exercise. 

And  here  with  leave  bespoken  to  recite  a  grand  &bk 
though  dignified  by  our  best  poets :  while  Brate,  m 
a  certain  festival  day  solemnly  kept  on  that  ilmt 
where  he  first  landed,  was  with  the  people  in  giof 
jollity  and  mirth,  a  crew  of  these  savages  breakin;  ■ 
upon  them,  began  on  a  sudden  another  sort  of  pat 
than  at  such  a  meeting  was  expected.  But  at  lengA 
by  many  hands  overcome,  Goemagog  the  hugest,  ii 
height  twelve  cubits,  is  reserved  alive,  that  wilk  ha 
Corineus,  who  desired  nothing  more,  might  tiy  Ii 
strength ;  whom  in  a  wrestle  the  giant  catching  akA, 
with  a  terrible  hug  broke  three  of  his  nbs :  nevertbdoi 
Corineus  enraged,  heaving  him  up  by  main  foiee,  ni 
on  his  shoulders  bearing  him  to  the  next  higk  nok, 
threw  him  headlonsf,  all  shattered,  into  the  sea,  ad 
left  his  name  on  the  cliflT,  called  ever  since  Langneai- 
gog,  which  is  to  say,  the  giant's  leap. 

After  this,  Brutus  in  a  chosen  place  builds  Trofi 
Nova,  changed  in  time  to  Trinovantum,  now  Loodoa: 
and  began  to  enact  laws ;  Heli  being  then  high  prietf 
in  Judoea  :  and  having  governed  the  whole  isle  iwentr- 
four  years,  died,  and  was  buried  in  bis  new  Trov.  Hn 
three  sons,  Locrine,  Albanact,  and  Camber,  diiide  iW 
land  by  consent.  Locrine  had  the  middle  part  Laegna; 
Camber  possessed  Cambria,  or  Wales ;  Albanact,  Al- 
bania, now  Scotland.  But  he  in  the  end  by  Htniki 
king  of  the  Hunds,  mIio  with  a  Hect  invaded  thatlaad 
was  slain  in  fight,  and  his  people  drove  back  ia* 
Lcegria.  Locrine  and  his  brother  ^  out  a^aiac 
Huniber;  ubo  now  marching  onward,  was  hv  tbff 
d  feated,  and  in  a  river  drowned,  which  to  this  ^J 
retains  his  name.  Anioni''  the  spoils  of  his  camp  aai 
navy,  were  found  certain  young  maids,  and  EsiriMi 
abo^e  the  rest,  pa^^iug  fair,  the  daughter  of  a  liuji 
Germany  ;  from  whence  H umber,  as  he  went  »a>tini 
the  sea  coast,  had  let!  her  captive:  \«hom  I/xria 
thou^rb  before  contracted  to  the  dau'jhler  of  Corinto 
resolves  to  marry.  But  being  forced  and  tbrvaliM 
bv  Corineus,  whose  authority  and  power  he  feam 
Guendolen  the  daughter  he  yields  to  marrv,  h-jt  i 
secret  loves  the  other:  and  ofttimes  retiring,  as  to  s*.* 
pri\atc  sacrifice,  through  vaults  and  passages  mac 
under  ground,  and  seven  years  thus  enjoying  her,  hJ 
by  her  a  daughter  equally  fair,  whose  name  wr^s  Sabr 
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t  when  once  bis  few  was  oflT  by  the  death  of  Corine- 
not  content  with  secret  enjoyment,  divorcing  Guen- 
en,  be  makes  Estrildes  now  his  queen.  Guendolen, 
in  rage,  departs  into  Cornwall,  where  Madan,  the 
I  she  bad  by  Locrine,  was  hitherto  brought  up  by 
rineus  his  grandfather.  And  gathering  an  army  of 
father's  friends  and  subjects,  gives  battle  to  her 
band  by  the  river  Sture;  wherein  Locrine,  shot 
h  an  arrow,  ends  his  life.  But  not  so  ends  the  fury 
Gaendolen ;  for  Estrildis,  and  her  daughter  Sabra, 
throws  into  a  river :  and,  to  leave  a  monument  of 
mge,  proclaims  that  the  stream  be  thenceforth  call- 
ifter  the  damsel's  name ;  which,  by  length  of  time, 
banged  now  to  Sabrina,  or  Severn. 
ifteen  years  she  governs  in  behalf  of  her  son ;  then 
gning  to  him  at  age,  retires  to  her  father*s  dominion, 
s,  saith  my  author,  was  in  the  days  of  Samuel. 
dan  hath  the  praise  to  have  well  and  peacefully 
id  the  space  of  forty  years,  leaving  behind  him  two 
s,  Mempricius,  and  Malim.  Mempricius  had  first 
lo  with  the  ambition  of  his  brother,  aspiring  to  share 
h  him  in  the  kingdom ;  whom  therefore,  at  a  meet- 
:  to  compose  matters,  with  a  treachery,  which  his 
Me  needed  not,  he  slew. 

^ar  was  he  better  in  the  sole  possession,  whereof  so 
he  could  endure  a  partner,  killing  bis  nobles,  and 
•e  especially  next  to  succeed  him ;  till  lastly,  g^ven 
sr  to  unnatural  lust,  in  the  twentieth  of  his  reign, 
sting  in  a  forest,  be  was  devoured  by  wolves. 
His  son  Ebranc,  a  man  of  mighty  strength  and  sta- 
le, reigned  forty  years.  He  first,  after  Brutus,  wasted 
ml ;  and  returning  rich  and  prosperous,  buildcd  Ca- 
ibranc,  now  York ;  in  Albania,  Alclud,  Mount  Agned, 
the  Castle  of  Maidens,  now  Edinburgh.  He  had 
enty  sons  and  thirty  daughters  by  twenty  wives.  His 
oghters  he  sent  to  Silvius  Alba  into  Italy,  who  be- 
nwed  them  on  his  peers  of  the  Trojan  line.  His  sons, 
tder  the  leading  of  Assaracus  their  brother,  won  them 
ads  and  signiories  in  Germany ;  thence  called  from 
ese  brethren,  Germania;  a  derivation  too  hastily 
pposed,  perhaps  before  the  word  Germanus,  or  the 
itin  tongue  was  in  use.  Some  who  have  described 
eaaolt,  as  Jacobus  Bergomas,  and  Lassabeus,  are 
ted  to  affirm,  that  Ebranc,  in  bis  war  there,  was  by 
rnncbildis,  lord  of  Henault,  put  to  the  worse. 
Brutus,  therefore,  sumamed  Greensbield,  succeeding, 
repair  bis  father's  losses,  as  the  same  I>cssabeus  re- 
rts,  fought  a  second  battle  in  Henault,  with  Brun- 
ild,  at  the  mouth  of  Scaldis,  and  encamped  on  the 
^tr  Hania.     Of  which  our  Spencer  also  thus  sings : 

Let  Scaldis  tell,  and  let  tell  Hania, 
And  let  the  marsh  of  Esthambniges  tell 
What  colour  were  their  waters  that  same  day. 
And  all  the  moor  'twiat  Elversham  and  Dell, 
With  blood  of  Henalois,  which  therein  fell ; 
Mow  oft  that  day  did  sad  Brunchildis  see 
The  Greenshield  dyed  in  dolorous  vermeil,  &c. 

But  Henault,  and  Brunchild,  and  Greenshield,  seem 
irer  names  than  for  a  story  pretended  thus  ancient. 
Hun  succeeded   Leil,  a  maintainer  of  peace  and 
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equity ;  but  slackened  in  his  latter  end,  whence  arose 
some  civil  discord.  He  built,  in  the  North,  Cairleil  ;<' 
and  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

Rudhuddibras,  or  Hudibras,  appeasing  the  commo- 
tions which  his  father  could  not,  founded  Caerkeynt  or 
Canterbury,  Caerguent  or  Winchester,  and  Mount  Pa- 
lad  ur,  now  Septonia  or  Sbaflesbury :  but  this  by  others 
is  contradicted. 

Bladud  his  son  built  Caerbadus  or  Bath,  and  those 
medicinal  waters  he  dedicated  to  Minerva ;  in  whose 
temple  there  he  kept  fire  continually  burning.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  invention,  and  taught  necromancy; 
till  having  made  him  wing^  to  fly,  he  fell  down  upon 
the  temple  of  Apollo  in  Trinovant,  and  so  died  afler 
twenty  years  reign. 

Hitherto,  from  father  to  son,  the  direct  line  bath  run 
on  :  but  Leir,  who  next  reigned,  had  only  three  daugh- 
ters, and  no  male  issue :  governed  laudibly,  and  built 
Caerleir,  now  Leicester,  on  the  bank  of  Sora.  But  at 
last,  falling  through  age,  he  determines  to  bestow  his 
daughters,  and  so  among  them  to  divide  his  kingdom. 
Yet  first,  to  try  which  of  them  loved  him  best,  (a  trial 
that  might  have  made  him,  had  he  known  as  wisely 
how  to  try,  as  he  seemed  to  know  how  much  the  trying 
behooved  him,)  he  resolves  a  simple  resolution,  to  ask 
them  solemnly  jn  order ;  and  which  of  them  should 
profess  largest,  her  to  believe.  Gonorill  the  eldest, 
apprehending  too  well  her  father's  weakness,  makes 
answer,  invoking  Heaven,  '*  That  she  loved  him  above 
her  soul.*'  "  Therefore,"  quoth  the  old  man,  overjoyed, 
'*  since  thou  so  honourest  my  declining  age,  to  thee  and 
the  husband  whom  thou  shalt  choose,  I  g^ve  the  third 
part  of  my  realm."  So  fair  a  speeding,  for  a  few  words 
soon  uttered,  was  to  Regan,  the  second,  ample  instruc- 
tion what  to  say.  She,  on  the  same  demand,  spares  no 
protesting ;  and  the  gods  must  witness,  that  otherwise 
to  express  her  thoughts  she  knew  not,  hut  that  **  She 
loved  him  above  all  creatures;"  and  so  receives  an 
equal  reward  with  her  sister.  But  Cordeilla,  the 
youngest,  though  hitherto  best  beloved,  and  now  before 
her  eyes  the  rich  and  present  hire  of  a  little  easy  sooth- 
ing, the  danger  also,  and  the  loss  likely  to  betide  plain 
dealing,  yet  moves  not  from  the  solid  purpose  of  a  sin- 
cere and  virtuous  answer.  "  Father,"  saith  she,  "  mj 
love  towards  you  is  as  my  duty  bids :  what  should  a 
father  seek,  what  can  a  child  promise  more  ?  They, 
who  pretend  beyond  this,  flatter."  When  the  old  man, 
sorry  to  hear  this,  and  wishing  her  to  recall  those 
words,  persisted  asking ;  with  a  loyal  sadness  at  her 
father's  infirmity,  but  something,  on  the  sudden,  harsh, 
and  glancing  rather  at  her  sisters  than  speaking  her 
own  mind,  "  Two  ways  only,"  saith  she,  "  I  have  to 
answer  what  you  require  me :  the  former,  your  com- 
mand is,  I  should  recant ;  accept  then  this  other  which 
is  left  me ;  look  how  much  you  have,  so  much  is  your 
value,  and  so  much  I  love  you."  "  Then  hear  thou," 
quoth  Leir,  now  all  in  passion,  '*  what  thy  ingratitude 
liath  gained  thee ;  because  thou  hast  not  reverenced 
thy  aged  father  equal  to  thy  sisters,  part  in  my  king- 
dom, or  what  else  is  mine,  reckon  to  have  none."   And, 
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without  delay,  gives  in  marriafife  his  other  daug^hters, 
Gonorill  to  Maglaunus  duke  of  Albauia,  Regan  to 
Henninus  duke  of  Cornwal;  with  them  in  present 
half  his  kingdom;  the  rest  to  follow  at  his  death.  In 
the  mean  while,  fame  was  not  sparing  to  divulge  the 
wisdom  and  other  graces  of  Cordeilla,  insomuch  that 
Aganippus,  a  great  king  in  Gaul,  (however  he  came  by 
his  Greek  name,  not  found  in  any  reg^ter  of  French 
kings,)  seeks  her  to  wife ;  and  nothing  altered  at  the 
loss  of  her  dowry,  receives  her  gladly  in  such  manner 
as  she  was  sent  him.  After  this  King  Lcir,  more  and 
more  drooping  with  years,  became  an  easy  prey  to  his 
daughters  and  their  husbands ;  who  now,  by  daily  en- 
croachment, had  seized  the  whole  kingdom  into  their 
hands :  and  the  old  king  is  put  to  sojourn  with  his 
eldest  daughter  attended  only  by  threescore  knights. 
But  they  in  a  short  while  grudged  at,  as  too  numerous 
and  disorderly  for  continual  guests,  are  reduced  to 
thirty.  Not  brooking  that  affront,  the  old  king  betakes 
him  to  his  second  daughter:  but  there  also,  discord 
soon  arising  between  the  servants  of  differing  masters 
in  one  family,  five  only  are  suffered  to  attend  him.  j 
Then  back  again  he  returns  to  the  other ;  hoping  that 
she  his  eldest  could  not  but  have  more  pity  on  his  gray  i 
hairs :  hut  she  now  refuses  to  admit  him,  unless  he  be 
content  with  one  only  of  hb  followers.  At  last  the  re- 
membrance of  his  youngest,  Cordeilla,  comes  to  his 
thoughts;  and  now  acknowledging  how  true  her  words 
had  been,  though  with  little  hope  from  whom  he  had 
so  injured,  be  it  but  to  pay  her  the  last  recompense  she 
can  have  from  him,  his  confession  of  her  wise  fore- 
warning, that  so  perhaps  his  misery,  the  proof  and 
experiment  of  her  wisdom,  might  something  soften  her, 
he  takes  his  journey  into  France.  Now  might  be  seen 
a  difference  between  the  silent,  or  downright  spoken 
affection  of  some  children  to  their  parents,  and  the 
talkative  obsequiousness  of  others ;  while  the  hope  of 
inheritance  overacts  them,  and  on  the  tongue's  end 
enlarges  their  duty.  Cordeilla,  out  of  more  love,  with- 
out the  suspicion  of  expected  reward,  at  the  message 
only  of  her  father  in  distress,  pours  forth  true  filial 
tears.  And  not  enduring  either  that  her  own,  or  any 
other  eye  should  sec  him  in  such  forlorn  condition  as 
his  messenger  declared,  discreetly  appoints  one  of  her 
trusted  servants  first  to  convey  him  privately  towards 
some  good  sea-town,  there  to  array  him,  bathe  him, 
cherish  him,  furnish  him  with  such  attendance  and 
state  as  beseemed  his  dignity;  that  then,  as  from  his 
first  landing,  he  might  send  word  of  his  arrival  to  her 
husband  Aganippus.  Which  done,  with  all  mature  and 
requisite  contrivance,  Cordeilla,  with  the  king  her  hus- 
band, and  all  the  bamny  of  his  realm,  who  then  first 
had  news  of  his  passing*  the  sea,  go  out  to  meet  him  ; 
and  after  all  honourable  and  joyful  entertainment, 
Aganippus,  as  to  his  wife's  father,  and  his  royal  sjuest, 
surrenders  him,  during  his  aboile  there,  the  j>ower  and 
disposal  of  his  whole  dominion  :  permitting  his  wife 
Cordeilla  to  go  with  an  army,  and  set  her  fiither  uj»on 
his  throne.  Wherein  her  piety  so  prospered,  as  that 
she  vanquished  her  impious  sisters,  w  ith  those  dukes ; 
and  licir  again,  as  saith  the  story,  three  years  obtained 


the  crown.  To  whom,  dying,  Cordeilla,  with 
solemnities,  gave  burial  in  the  town  of  Leicei 
then,  as  right  heir  succeeding,  and  her  husha 
ruled  the  land  five  years  in  peace.  Until  ) 
and  Cunedagius,  her  two  sisters'  sons,  not  bea 
a  kingdom  should  be  gfoverned  by  a  woma 
unseasonablest  time  to  raise  tliat  quarrel  agaii 
man  so  worthy,  make  war  against  her,  depose 
imprison  her ;  of  which  impatient,  and  now 
exercised  to  suffer,  she  there,  as  is  related,  ki 
self.  The  victors  between  them  part  the  h 
Marganus,  the  eldest  sister's  son,  who  held,  I 
ment,  from  the  north  side  of  Humber  to  Catli 
cited  by  those  about  him,  to  invade  all  as  his  o\ 
wars  on  Cunedagius,  who  soon  met  him,  arem 
overtook  him  in  a  town  of  Wales,  where  he  lef 
and  ever  since  his  name  to  the  place. 

Cunedagius  was  now  sole  king,  and  gfover 
much  praise  many  years,  about  the  time  whe 
was  built. 

Him  succeeded  Rivallo  his  son,  wise  also  a 
nate  ;  save  what  they  tell  us  of  three  days 
blood  and  swarms  of  stinging  flies,  whereof  d 
In  order  then  Gurgustius,  Jag^  or  Lago,  his 
Sisilius,  Kinmarcus.  Then  Gorbogudo,  whoi 
name  Gorbodego,  and  Gorbodion,  who  had  I 
Ferrex,  and  Porrex.  They,  in  the  old  ag^e  of 
ther,  falling  to  contend  who  should  succeed, 
attempting  by  treachery  his  brother's  life,  dr 
into  France ;  and  in  his  return,  though  aided 
force  of  that  country,  defeats  and  slays  him. 
his  mother  Videna,  who  less  loved  him,  is 
with  the  assistance  of  her  women,  soon  aftei 
his  bed  :  with  whom  ended,  as  is  thought,  th 
Brutus.  Whereupon  the  whole  land,  with  cii 
was  rent  into  five  kingdoms,  long  time  wii 
each  on  other;  and  some  sav  fiftv  vears.     A 

'  ft  •  V 

Dunwallo  Molmutius,  tlie  son  of  Cloten  king 
wal,  one  of  the  foresaid  five,  excelling  in  va 
goodliness  of  person,  after  his  father's  decei; 
means  to  reduce  again  the  whole  island  ini 
narchy;  subduing  the  rest  at  opportunities 
Vmner  king  of  Loegria,  whom  he  slew ;  ther, 
cos  of  Cambria,  Staterius  of  Albania,  conftMlei 
ther.  In  whieh  fight  DnnwalK>  is  reported.  ' 
victory  hung  doubtful,  to  have  used  this  art. 
with  him  6(MJ  stout  nien,  bids  them  put  on  th 
of  their  slain  enemies;  and  so  unexpectedly  a 
ing  the  squadron,  where  those  two  kings  h: 
themselves  in  fight,  from  that  part  which  the; 
securest,  assaults  and  dispatches  them.  Ther 
in;;;  his  own  ensigns,  which  before  he  had  e 
and  sending  notice  to  the  other  part  of  his  Ji 
was  done,  ad«ls  to  them  new  courage,  and  jj^i 
viclorv.  This  l)nnwall<»  was  the  first  in  Br 
wore  a  crown  of  gc»]«l ;  and  therefore  by  som 
the  first  king.  He  established  the  Mohnutinc 
nious  amoniT  the  English  to  this  day;  wri 
after  in  Latin  by  Gildas,  and  in  Saxon  hv 
fred :  so  saith  (icolfrev,  but  Gildas  denies  to  ha 
aught  of  the   Hritains  before  Copsar;  much 
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These  lawi,  whoever  made  them,  bestowed  on 
(  the  pririlege  of  sanctuary;  to  cities  also, 
'■  ways  thither  leading,  yea  to  plows,  granted  a 

like  refnge ;  and  made  such  riddance  of  tbieyes 
•hers,  that  all  passages  were  safe.  Forty  years 
.Tned  alone,  and  was  buried  nigh  to  tbe  Temple 
»rd;  which  he,  to  the  memory  of  peace  restored, 
lit  in  Trinovant 

two  sons,  Belinus  and  Brennus,  contending 
be  crown,  by  decision  of  friends,  came  at  length 
ccofd :  Brennus  to  have  the  north  of  Humbcr, 
I  tbe  sovereignty  of  all.     But  the  younger  not 

contented,  that  he,  as  they  whispered  to  him, 
raloor  had  so  oft  repelled  tbe  invasions  of  Ceul- 
e  Morine  duke,  should  now  be  subject  to  his 
,  upon  new  design  sails  into  Norway ;  enters 
and  affinity  with  Elsing  that  king :  which  Be- 
^rceiving,  in  his  absence  dispossesses  him  of  all 
h.  Brennus,  with  a  fleet  of  Nt)rwegians,  makes 
I  Britain  ;  but  encountered  by  Guithlac,  the 

king,  wbo,  laying  claim  to  his  bride,  pursued 
the  sea,  his  haste  was  retarded,  and  he  bereft  of 
jse ;  who,  from  the  fight,  by  a  sudden  tempest, 
\h  the  Danish  king  driven  on  Northumberland, 
mght  to  Belinus.  Brennus,  nevertheless,  find- 
ans  to  recollect  his  navy,  lands  in  Albania,  and 
tttle  to  his  brother  in  the  wood  Calaterium ;  but 
tbe  day,  escapes  with  one  single  ship  into  Gaul, 
bile  the  Dane,  upon  his  own  offer  to  become 
7,  sent  home  with  his  new  prize,  Belinus  re- 
is  thoQghts  to  the  administering  of  justice,  and 
fecting  of  his  father's  law.  And  to  explain 
ighways  might  enjoy  tbe  fores^iid  privileges,  he 
to  be  drawn  out  and  paved  four  main  roads  to 
tost  length  and  breadth  of  the  island,  and  two 
itbwart ;  which  are  since  attributed  to  the  Ro- 
Brennus,  on  tbe  other  side,  soliciting  to  bis  aid 
^  of  Gaul,  happens  at  last  on  Seginus  duke  of 
obroges;  where  his  wortb,  and  comeliness  of 

won  him  the  duke*s  daughter  and  heir.  In 
right  he  shortly  succeeding,  and,  by  obtained 
lasting  with  a  great  host  through  the  length  of 
rets  footing  once  again  in  Britain.  Now  was 
\  unprepared :  and  now  the  battle  ready  to  join, 
nna,  the  mother  of  them  both,  all  in  a  fright, 
herself  between ;  anil  calling  eaniestly  to  Brcn- 

fion,  whose  absence  had  so  long  deprived  her 
igfat,  after  embracements  and  tears,  assails  him 
ch  a  motherly  power,  and  the  mention  of  things 

and  reverend,  as  irresistibly  wning  from  him 
mmity  against  Belinus. 

are  hands  joined,  reconciliation  made  firm,  and 

held  to  turn  their  united  preparations  on  fo- 
irts.  Thence  that  by  these  two  all  Gallia  was 
,  the  story  tells;  and  what  they  did  in  Italy, 
Rome,  (if  these  be  they,  and  not  Gauls,  who 
It  city,)  the  Roman  authors  can  best  relate.  So 
1  home  I  undertake  not  for  the  Monmouth 
le ;  which  here,  against  the  stream  of  history, 
ip  and  down  these  brethren,  now  into  Germany, 
pin  to  Rome,  pursuing  Gabius  and  Porsena, 


two  unheard-of  consuls.  Thus  much  is  more  generilly 
believed,  that  both  this  Brennus,  and  another  famous 
captain,  Britomarus,  whom  the  epitomist  Florns  and 
others  mention,  were  not  Gauls,  but  Britains ;  the  name 
of  the  first  in  that  tongue  signifying  a  king,  and  of  the 
other  a  great  Britain.  However,  Belinus,  after  a  while, 
returning  home,  the  rest  of  his  days  ruled  in  peace, 
wealth,  and  honour,  above  all  his  predecessors ;  build- 
ing some  cities^  of  which  one  was  Caerose  upon  Osca, 
since  Caerlegion ;  beautifying  others,  as  Trinovant, 
with  a  gate,  haven,  and  a  tower,  on  the  Thames,  re- 
taining yet  his  name ;  on  the  top  whereof  his  ashes 
are  said  to  have  been  laid  up  in  a  golden  urn. 

After  him  Gurguntius  Barbirus  was  king,  mild  and 
just;  but  yet,  inheriting  his  father's  courage,  he  sub- 
dued the  Dacian,  or  Dane,  who  refused  to  pay  tbe  tri- 
bute covenanted  to  Belinus  for  bis  enlargement.  In  his 
return,  finding  about  tbe  Orkneys  thirty  ships  of  Spain, 
or  Biscay,  fraught  with  men  and  women  for  a  planta- 
tion, whose  captain  also  Bartholin  us,  wrongfully  banish- 
ed, as  he  pleaded,  besought  him  that  some  part  of  his 
territory  might  be  assigned  them  to  dwell  in,  he  sent 
with  them  certain  of  his  own  men  to  Ireland,  which 
then  lay  unpeopled,  and  gave  them  that  island,  to  hold 
of  him  as  in  homage.  He  was  buried  in  Caerlegion,  a 
city  which  he  had  walled  about. 

Guitfaeline  bis  son  is  also  remembered  as  a  just  and 
good  prince ;  and  his  wife  Martia  to  have  excelled  so 
much  in  wisdom,  as  to  venture  upon  a  new  institution  of 
laws.  Which  King  Alfred  translating,  called  Marchen 
Lcage ;  but  more  truly  thereby  is  meant  the  Mercian 
law,  not  translated  by  Alfred,  but  digested  or  incorpor- 
ated with  the  West-Saxon.  In  the  minoritv  of  her 
son  she  had  the  rule ;  and  then,  as  may  be  supposed, 
brought  forth  these  laws,  not  herself,  for  laws  are  mas- 
culine births,  but  by  the  advice  of  her  sagest  counsel- 
lors ;  and  therein  she  might  do  virtuously,  since  it  be- 
fel  her  to  supply  the  nonage  of  her  son ;  else  nothing 
more  awry  from  the  law  of  God  and  nature,  than  that 
a  woman  should  give  laws  to  men. 

Her  son  Sisilius  coming  to  years,  received  the  rule ; 
then,  in  order,  Kimarus ;  then  Danius,  or  Elanius,  his 
brother.  Then  Morindus,  his  son  by  Tanguestela,  a 
concubine,  who  is  recorded  a  man  of  excessive  strength, 
valiant,  liberal,  and  fair  of  aspect,  but  immanely  cruel ; 
not  sparing,  in  his  anger,  enemy  or  friend,  if  any 
weapon  were  in  his  hand.  A  certain  king  of  the  Mo- 
rines,  or  Picards,  invaded  Northumberland ;  whose 
army  this  king,  though  not  wanting  suflicient  numbers, 
chiefly  by  his  own  prowess  overcame;  but  dishonoured 
his  victory  by  the  cruel  usage  of  his  prisoners,  whom 
his  own  hands,  or  othera  in  his  presence,  put  all  to 
several  deaths :  well  fitted  to  such  a  bestial  cruelty  was 
his  end ;  for  hearing  of  a  huge  monster,  that  from  the 
Irish  sea  infested  the  coast,  and,  in  the  pride  of  his 
strength,  foolishly  attempting  to  set  manly  valour 
against  a  brute  vastness,  when  his  weapons  were  all  in 
vain,  by  that  horrible  mouth  he  was  catched  up  and 
devoured. 

Gorbonian,  the  eldest  of  bis  five  sons,  than  whom  a 
juster  man  lived  not  in  his  age,  was  a  great  builder  of 
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lemples,  and  gfavc  to  all  what  was  their  due :  to  his 
gods,  devout  worship ;  to  men  of  desert,  honour  and 
preferment ;  to  the  commons,  encouragement  in  their 
labours  and  trades,  defence  and  protection  from  injuries 
and  oppressions ;  so  that  the  land  flourished  above  her 
neighbours;  violence  and  wrong  seldom  was  heard  of. 
His  death  was  a  general  loss  :  he  was  buried  in  Tri- 
novaut. 

Archigallo,  the  second  brother,  followed  not  his  ex- 
ample; but  depressed  the  ancient  nobility;  and,  hy 
peeling  the  wealthier  sort,  stuffed  his  treasury,  and 
took  the  right  way  to  be  deposed. 

Elidure,  the  next  brother,  suniamed  the  Pious,  was 
set  up  in  his  place:  a  mind  so  noble,  and  so  moderate, 
as  almost  is  incredible  to  have  been  ever  found.  For, 
having  held  the  sceptre  five  years,  hunting  one  day  in 
the  forest  of  Calater,  he  chanced  to  meet  his  deposed 
brother,  wandering  in  a  mean  condition;  who  had 
been  long  in  vain  beyond  the  seas,  importuning  foreign 
aids  to  his  restorement ;  and  was  now,  in  a  poor  habit, 
nith  only  ten  followers,  privately  returned  to  find  sub- 
sistence among  his  secret  friends.  At  the  unexpected 
sight  of  him,  Elidure  himself  also  then  but  thinly  ac- 
companied, runs  to  him  with  open  arms ;  and,  after 
many  dear  and  sincere  welcomings,  conveys  him  to  the 
city  Alclud ;  there  hides  him  in  his  own  bedchamber. 
Afterwards  feigning  himself  sick,  summons  all  his 
peers,  as  about  greatest  affairs ;  where  admitting  them 
one  by  one,  as  if  his  weakness  endured  not  the  disturb- 
ance of  more  at  once,  causes  them,  willing  or  unwilling, 
once  more  to  swear  allegiance  to  Archigallo.  Whom, 
after  reconciliation  made  on  all  sides,  he  leads  to  Vork ; 
and,  from  his  own  head,  places  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  his  brother.  Who  thenceforth,  vice  itself  dissolvinsf 
in  him,  and  f(»rgetting  her  firmest  hold,  with  the  ad- 
miration of  a  deed  so  heroic,  became  a  true  converted 
man  ;  ruled  worthily  ten  years,  died,  and  was  buried 
in  Caerleir.  Thus  was  a  brother  saved  by  a  brother, 
to  whom  love  of  a  crown,  the  thing  that  so  often  daz- 
zles and  vitiates  mortal  men,  for  which  thousands  of 
nearest  blood  liavc  destroyed  each  other,  was  in  respect 
of  brotherly  dearness,  a  contemptible  thing. 

Elidure  now  in  his  own  behalf  re-assumes  the  go- 
vernment, and  did  as  was  worthy  such  a  man  to  do. 
When  Providence,  that  so  great  a  virtue  nji«;ht  want 
no  sort  of  trial  to  make  it  more  illustrious;,  stirs  up  Vi- 
genius  and  Peredure,  his  youngest  brethren,  against 
him  who  had  deserved  so  nobly  of  that  relation,  as  least 
of  all  by  a  brother  to  be  injured.  Vet  him  they  defeat, 
him  they  imprison  in  the  tower  of  Trinovant,  and  di- 
vide his  kingdom ;  the  North  to  Peredure,  the  South  to 
Vigenius.  After  whose  death  Peredure  oht  lining  all, 
so  much  the  belter  used  his  power,  by  how  much  the 
worse  he  got  it :  so  that  Elidure  now  is  hardly  missed. 
But  yet,  in  all  right  owing  to  his  elder  the  due  place 
wheri»of  he  had  depriv«.'<l  him,  fate  uould  that  he  should 
die  first:  and  Elidure,  after  many  years  imprisonment, 
is  now  the  third  time  seated  on  the  throne ;  which  at 
last  he  enjoyed  long  in  j>eace,  fiiiishin:^theinterru)»ted 

r  M.ittl).  Westin. 

f  Iluntiuvl.  I.  i. 
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course  of  his  mild  and  just  reign,  as  full  of 
deeds  as  days  to  his  end. 

After  these  five  sons  of  Morindus,  succeeded  iJb 
their  sons  in  order.  *  Regin  of  Gorboniaii,  Maipm 
of  Archigallo,  both  good  kings.  But  Enniaunu,  !■ 
brother,  taking  other  courses,  was  after  six  yean  ih 
posed.  Then  Idwallo,  taught  by  a  near  example,^ 
verned  soberly.  Then  Runuo,  then  Geruntiits,  he  d 
Peredure,  this  last  the  son  of  Elidure.  From  wkai 
loins  (for  that  likely  is  the  durable  and  surviving  ran 
that  springs  of  just  progenitors)  issued  a  longdescftf 
of  kings,  whose  names  only  for  many  succesnoi^ 
without  other  memory, stand  thus  registered:  CaleflH, 
Coillus,  Porrex,  Chcrin,  and  his  three  sons,  FulgeDia, 
Eldadus,  and  Andragius,  his  son  Urianus;  TJ&ai, 
Eledaucus,  Clotenus,  Gurguntius,  Merianus,  Bledm^ 
Capis,  Oenus,  Sisillius ;  twenty  kings  in  a  condanc^ 
row,  that  either  did  nothing,  or  lived  in  ages  that  wrote 
nothing;  at  least,  a  foul  pretermission  in  the  antborof 
this,  whether  story  or  fable ;  himself  wear}',  as  seem, 
of  his  own  tedious  tale. 

But  to  make  amends  for  this  silence,  Blegsbrrdai 
next  succeeding,  is  recorded  to  have  excelled  all  before 
him  in  the  art  of  musick ;  opportunely,  had  he  bntldk 
us  one  song  of  his  twenty  predecessors'  doings. 

Vet  after  him  nine  more  succeeded  in  name ;  Ui 
brother  Archimailus,  Eldol,  Redion,  Rederchius,  Sft- 
mulius,  Penissel,  Pir,  Capoirus;  but  Cliguellins,  with 
the  addition  of  modest,  wise,  andjusL 

His  son  Heli  reigned  forty  years,  and  had  three  ioHi 
Lud,  Cassibelan,  and  Nennius.  This  Heli  seems  to  k 
the  same  whom  Ninius,  in  his  Fragment,  calb  \Gi^ 
can  ;  for  him  he  writes  to  be  the  father  of  CassibeliD. 
Lud  was  he  who  enlarged  and  walled  about  Trinovut; 
there  kept  his  court,  made  it  the  prime  city,  and  caM 
it  from  his  own  name  Caerlud,  or  Lud's  town,  naff 
London.  Which,  as  is  alleged  out  of  Gildas,  becuM 
matter  of  great  dissension  betwixt  him  and  his  brotber 
Nennius ;  who  took  it  heinously  that  the  namcof  Tror. 
their  ancient  country,  should  be  abolished  for  anv  new 
one.  Lud  was  hardy,  and  bold  in  war;  in  pescr,i 
jolly  fcaster.  He  conquered  many  islands  of  the  set, 
saith  Huntingdon,^  and  was  buried  by  the  gate,  vhicb 
from  thence  we  call  Lud^rate.'  His  two  sons,  Andith 
geus  and  Tenuantius,  were  left  to  the  tuition  of  Castir 
belan ;  whose  bounty  and  high  demeanour  so  wrougk 
with  the  conimon  people,  as  got  him  easily  the  kin^ 
dom  transferred  upon  himself.  He  nevertheless,  coi- 
tinning  to  favour  and  support  his  nephews,  coatieii 
freely  upon  Androgens  London  with  Kent:  opoa 
Tenuantius,  Cornwal ;  reserving  a  superiority  hoik 
over  them,  and  all  the  other  princes  to  himself,  till  ibe 
Romans  for  awhile  ciroumscribed  his  power.  Tho* 
far,  though  leaning  only  on  the  credit  of  GeolTrvr 
Monmouth,  and  his  assertors,  I  yet,  for  the  specified 
causes,  have  thouvrht  it  not  beneath  my  purpose  to  r^ 
late  what  I  found.  Whereto  I  neither  oblige  the  belief 
of  other  person,  nor  overhaslily  Mib>cribe  mine  «»»n. 
Xor  have  I  stood  with  others  computing  or  coIIitiD; 
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and  chronologus,  lest  I  should  be  ▼ainly  curious 
the  time  and  circumstance  oftbingfs,  whereof  the 
nee  is  so  much  in  doubt.  By  this  time,  like  one 
ad  set  out  on  his  way  by  nig^ht,  and  travelled 
-fa  a  region  of  smooth  or  idle  dreams,  our  history 
rrives  on  the  confines,  where  daylight  and  truth 
IS  with  a  clear  dawn,  representing  to  our  view, 
I  at  a  far  distance,  true  colours  and  shapes. 
belt  Cesar,  whose  authority  we  are  now  first  to 
,  wanted  not  who  taxed  him  of  misrepresenting  in 
mmentaries,  yea  in  his  civil  war  against  Pompey, 
more,  may  we  think,  in  the  British  aflairs,  of 
little  skill  in  writing  he  did  not  easily  hope  to 
tradicted  ;  yet  now,  in  such  variety  of  good  au- 
we  hardly  can  miss,  from  one  hand  or  other,  to 
ficiently  informed,  as  of  things  past  so  long 
But  this  will  better  be  referred  to  a  second  dis- 


THE  SECOND  BOOK. 

DOW  to  write  of  what  befel  the  Britains  from 
id  three  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
irst  the  Romans  came  in,  till  the  decay  and  ceas- 
that  empire ;  a  story  of  much  truth,  and  for  the 
indred  years  and  somewhat  more,  collected  with- 
leh  labour.  So  many  and  so  prudent  were  the 
,  which  those  two,  the  civilest  and  the  wisest  of 
ain  nations,  both  Italy  and  Greece,  afiTorded  to 
ions  of  that  puissant  city.  For  worthy  deeds 
often  destitute  of  worthy  relators :  as  by  a  cer- 
te,  great  acts  and  great  eloquence  have  most 
nly  gone  hand  in  hand,  equalling  and  honouring 
her  in  the  same  ages.  It  is  true,  that  in  obscurest 
by  shallow  and  unskilful  writers,  the  indistinct 
f  many  battles  and  devastations  of  many  kiu^- 
>vemin  and  lost,  hath  come  to  our  ears.  For 
onder,  if  in  all  ages  ambition  and  the  love  of 
hath  stirred  up  greedy  and  violent  men  to  boUl 
ts  in  wasting  and  ruining  wars,  which  to  postc- 
re  \efi  the  work  of  wild  beasts  and  destroyers, 
.ban  the  deeds  and  monuments  of  men  and  con- 
.'  But  he  whose  just  and  true  valour  uses  the 
:y  of  war  and  dominion  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
destruction,  to  bring  in  liberty  against  tyrants, 
d  civility  among  barbarous  nations,  kno\ung 
en  he  conquers  all  things  else,  he  cannot  conquer 
r  Detraction,  wisely  conscious  of  this  his  want, 
as  of  his  worth  not  to  be  forgotten  or  concealed, 
(  and  hath  recourse  to  the  aid  of  eloquence,  his 
est  and  best  supply;  by  whose  immortal  rc- 
•  noble  deeds,  which  else  w  ere  transitory,  become 
id  durable  against  the  force  of  years  and  gene- 
be  fails  not  to  continue  through  all  posterity, 
vy.  Death,  and  Time  also  victorious.  Therefore 
le  esteem  of  science  and  liberal  study  waxes  low 
omroonwealth,  we  may  presume  that  also  there 
I  virtue  and  worthy  action  is  grown  as  low  to 
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a  decline :  and  tlien  eloquence  as  it  were  consorted  in 
the  same  destiny,  with  the  decrease  and  fall  of  virtue, 
corrupts  also  and  fades ;  at  least  resigns  her  oflice  of 
relating  to  illiterate  and  frivolous  historians,  such  as 
the  persons  themselves  both  deserve,  and  are  best  pleas- 
ed with ;  whilst  they  want  either  the  understanding 
to  choose  better,  or  the  innocence  to  dare  invite  the 
examining  and  searching  style  of  an  intelligent  and 
faithful  writer  to  the  survey  of  their  unsound  exploits, 
better  befriended  by  obscurity  than  fame.  As  for  these, 
the  only  authors  we  have  of  British  matters,  while  the 
power  of  Rome  reached  hither,  (for  Gildas  affirms  that 
of  the  Roman  times  no  British  writer  was  in  his  days 
extant,  or  if  any  were,  either  burnt  by  enemies  or 
transported  with  such  as  fled  the  Pictish  and  Saxon 
invasions,)  these  therefore  only  Roman  authors  there 
be,  who  in  the  Latin  tongue  have  laid  together  as  much, 
and  perhaps  more  than  was  requisite  to  a  history  of 
Britain.  So  that  were  it  not  for  leaving  an  unsightly 
gap  so  near  to  the  beginning,  I  should  have  judged 
this  labour,  wherein  so  little  seems  to  be  required  above 
transcription,  almost  superfluous.  Notwithstanding 
since  I  must  through  it,  if  aught  by  diligence  may  be 
added  or  omitted,  or  by  other  disposing  may  be  more 
explained  or  more  expressed,  I  shall  assay. 

Julius  Ceesar  (of  whom,  and  of  the  Roman  free  state 
more  than  what  appertains,  is  not  here  to  be  discours- 
ed) having  subdued  most  part  of  Gallia,  which  by  a 
potent  faction  he  had  obtained  of  the  senate  as  his  pro- 
vince for  many  years,  stirred  up  with  a  desire  of  adding 
still  more  glory  to  his  name,  and  the  whole  Roman 
empire  to  his  ambition  ;  some  *  say,  with  a  far  meaner 
and  igiiobler,  the  desire  of  British  pearls,  whose  big- 
ness he  delighted  to  balance  in  his  hand  ;  determines, 
and  that  upon  no  unjust  pretended  occasion,  to  try  his 
force  in  the  conquest  also  of  Britain.     For  he  under- 
stood that  the  Britains  in  most  of  his  Gallian  wars  had 
sent  supplies  against  him ;  had  received  fugitives  of 
the  Bellovaci  his  enemies ;  and  were  called  over  to 
aid  the  cities  of  Armories,  which  had  the  year  hefoie 
conspired  all  in  a  new  rebellion.     Therefore  Ctesar,^ 
though  now  the  summer  well  nigh  ending,  and  the 
season  unagreeable  to  transport  a  war,  yet  judged  it 
would  be  great  advantage,  only  to  get  entrance  into 
the  isle,  knowledge  of  men,  the  places,  the  ports,  the 
accesses  ;  which  then,  it  seems,  were  even  to  the  Gauls 
our  neighbours  almost  unknown.      For  exce])t  mer- 
chants and  traders,  it  is  not  oft,^  saith  he,  that  any  use 
to  travel  thiiher ;  and  to  those  that  do,  besides  the  sea- 
coast,  and  the  ports  next  to  Gallia,  nothing  else  is 
known.     But  here  I  must  require,  as  Pollio  did,  the 
dilijfencc,  at  least  the  memory,  of  Caesar :  for  if  it  were 
true,  as  they  of  Rhcmes  told  him,  that  Divitiacus,  not 
long  before  a  puissant  king  of  the  Soissons,  had  Britain 
also  under  his  command,  besides  the  Belgian  colonies 
which  he  aflirms  to  have  named,  and  peopled  many 
provinces  there  ;  if  also  the  Britains  had  so  frequently 
given  them  aid  in  all  their  wars ;  if  lastly,  the  Druid 
learning  honoured  so  much  among  them,  were  first 
tau«;ht  them  out  of  Britain,  and   they  who  soonest 
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would  atLniii  that  discipHnc,  seDt  hitherto  learn  ;^  it 
appears  not  how  Britain  at  that  time  should  be  so  ut- 
terly unknown  in  G<il!ia,  or  onlv  knotrn  to  merchants, 
yea  to  them  so  little,  that  being  called  to«fether  from 
all  parts,  none  could  be  found  to  inform  Ca'sar  of  what 
bigness  the  isle,  what  nations,  how  great,  what  use  of 
war  tbev  had,  what  laws,  or  so  much  as  what  commo- 
dious  havens  for  big&^er  vessels.  Of  all  which  things 
as  it  were  then  firsit  tf)  make  discover v,  he  sends  Caius 
Volusenus,  in  a  long  iralley,  with  command  to  return 
as  so<m  as  this  could  be  effected.  He  in  the  mean 
time  with  his  whole  power  draws  nigh  to  the  Morine 
coast,  whence  the  shortest  passage  was  into  Britain. 
Hither  his  navy,  which  he  used  against  the  Armoricans, 
and  uhat  else  of  shipping  c<in  be  provided,  he  draws 
together.  This  known  in  Britain,  the  embassadors 
are  sent  from  many  of  the  states  there,  who  promise 
hostages  and  obedience  to  the  Konian  empire.  Them, 
after  audience  given,  C'tesar  as  largely  promising  and 
exhorting  to  continue  in  that  mind,  sends  home,  and 
with  them  Coniius  of  Arras,  whom  he  had  made  king 
of  that  country,  and  now  secretly  employed  to  gain  a 
Roman  party  among  the  Britain^,  in  as  many  cities  as 
he  found  inclinable,  and  to  tell  them  t'  at  he  himself 
was  speeding  thither.  Volusenus,  with  what  disco- 
Tcr}'  of  the  i*«land  he  could  make  from  aboarJ  his  ship, 
not  daring  to  venture  on  the  shore,  uitiiin  live  davs  re- 
turns to  Cii-sar.  A\'ho  soon  after,  with  two  letfi«ins. 
ordinarily  amounting,  of  Romans  and  their  alli'.'s,  to 
aliout  26,000  foot,  and  -S-MM)  horse,  the  foot  in  80  ships 
of  burden,  the  horse  in  18,  besides  what  galleys  were 
appointed  for  his  chief  commanders,  sets  otf,  about  the 
third  watch  of  night,  with  a  good  gale  to  sea ;  leavinsf 
behind  him  SulpitiiisRnfiis  to  make  good  the  jiort  with 
a  sufficient  strength.  But  the  horse,  whose  appointed 
shipping  lay  windliound  tijlit  mile  upwanl  in  anotbeT 
haven,  had  nuich  Iroclile  to  embark.  Ca*>ar,  now 
within  sight  of  Britain,  beholds  on  every  hill  multi- 
tudes of  armed  men  readv  to  forhi'l  his  landing; ;  and 
^Cicero  writes  to  his  frirnd  Attic-n<:,  that  the  accesses  of 
the  island  were  wondroii-slv  fortified  \^ith  stronjr  works 
or  moles.  Here  from  the  founli  to  the  ninth  hour  of 
day  he  awaits  at  anchor  the  coming  up  of  his  \5h0I0 
fleet.  Meanuhile,  witii  his  legates  and  tribunes,  con- 
sulting and  giving  order  to  fit  all  things  for  \«liat 
might  happen  in  such  a  various  and  floating  water- 
fight  as  was  to  be  expeelcl.  This  ])lace,  uliioh  v.as  a 
narrow  bay,  close  environed  with  hills,  apj)earing  no 
way  comuHMlioiis,  he  removes  to  a  plain  and  open 
sliore  eiijht  m'\\c^  distant;  ro?nnionly  supposcl  about 
Deal  in  Kent.'  Which  when  the  Brit:iins  perceived, 
their  horse  and  ehariots,  as  then  tbev  used  in  fiirlit 
scowering  before,  their  main  power  speeding  after, 
some  thick  upon  the  shore,  others  not  tarrying  to  be 
assailed,  ride  in  anionic  the  waves  to  encounter,  and 
assault  the  Rtmians  even  under  their  ships,  with  sueh 
a  bold  and  free  hanliliood.  that  Cipsar  himself  l»et\veen 
confessing  and  excusing  that  his  soldiers  wi  re  to  come 
down  from  their  ships  to  stand  in  water  hea\y  armed, 
and  to  fight  at  once,  denies  not  but  that  the  terror  ol" 
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such  new  and  resolute  op|M»iti(in  made  ibem  (orgei 
their  wonted  valour.     To  succour  which  he  coninMaif 
his  galleys,  a  sight  unusual  to  the  Britains,  and 
apt  for  motion,  drawn  fnmi  the  bigger  ve^^els,  to 
against  the  open  side  of  the  enemy,  and  thence  viA 
slings,  engines,  and  darts,  to  beat  them  back.    Btf 
neither  yet,  though  amazed  at  the  strangeness  of  tW 
new  seacastles,  bearing  up  so  near,  and  so  snifdrii 
almost  to  overwhelm  them,  the  hurtling  of  oaii,thf 
battering  of  fierce  ensrines  asrainst  their  bodies  baiviT 
exposed,  did  the  Britaius  give  much  ground,  or  the  Ro- 
mans gain ;  till  he  who  bore  the  eagle  of  the  tealk 
legion,  yet  in  the  galleys,  first  beseeching  his  j^oAt, 
said  thus  aloud,  **  Leap  down  soldiers,  unless  you  boi 
to  betray  your  ensign ;  I  for  my  part  will  perform  w\at 
I  owe  to  the  commonwealth  and  my  general."    Tkn 
uttered,  overboard  he  leaps,  and  with  his  eagle  fierctiT 
advanced  runs  upon  the  enemy;  the  rest  heartenia^ 
one  another  not  to  admit  the  <lisbonour  of  so  nigh  lotia^ 
their  chief  standani,  follow  him  resolutely.     Now  wti 
fouifbt  easfcrlv  on  b(»th  sides.     Ours  who  well  knew 
their  own  advantai^'es.  and  expertly  used  them,  now  ia 
the  shallows,  now  on  the  sand,  still  as  the  Romans  wcM 
trooping  to  their  ensigns,  received  them,  dispatcM 
them,  and  with  the  help  of  their  h<irse,  put  themerciT 
where  to  great  disorder.     But  CiPsar  causing  all  Ui 
Iwatsand  shallops  to  be  filled  with  soldiers,  comnaDdei 
to  ]dy  up  and  down  continually  with  relief  where  ikj 
saw  need  ;  whereby  at  length  all  the  foot  now  dhem* 
barked,  and  got  together  in  some  order  on  6rm  growidL 
with  a  more  steady  charge  put  the  Britains  to  Hi^' 
but  wanting  all  their  horse,  whom  the  wiuds  yet  vilh- 
iield  fn)m  sailing,  they  were  not  able  to  nuke  pv** 
suit.     In  this  confused  fight,'  Scipva  a  Roman  suUirr 
having  pressed  too  far  amoni;  the  Britains.  and  beset 
round,  after  incredible  valour  shown,  MUi^-le  against  • 
multitude,  swam   back  safe  to  his   general ;  aod  ii 
the  plaee  that  rung  with  his  praises,  earnestly  besonste 
pardon  for  his  rash  adventure  against  discipline;  vhick 
modest  confessing  after  no  bad  event,  for  such  a  defd, 
wherein  valour  and  ingenuity  so  much   nutwtiebcd 
transgression,  easily  made  amends  and  preferred  hia 
to  be  a  centurion.  Caesar  also  is  bronsfht  in  bv  .luliai.* 
attributing  to  himself  the  honour  ^if  it  were  at  ill  u 
honour  to  that  person  uhich  he  sustained)  of  being tk 
first  that  left  his  ship,  and  took  land  :  but  this  wcrett 
make  Cu'sar  less  understand  what  became  him  lb« 
Scip\a.     The  Britains  finding  themselves  mastired  is 
(iLrht,  forthuith  send  ambassadors  to  treat  of  |»eice. 
])rumising  to  ^'ive  hostai^es,  and   to  be  at  commaiMl 
With  them  Comius  of  Arras  aKo  returned  ;  whom  hi- 
therto. «ince  his  first  cominir  from  ("ii-sar.  tbev  bad  d^■ 
laiiied  in  prison  as  a  spy:  the  blame  whereof  they  lav 
on  the  common  people;  for  who<e  violence,  and  their 
own  im])rn(lenre,  they  crave  panlon.  Cflpsar  complaio- 
ing  they  had  fir>t  soni^ht  peaee,  and  then  without  cso* 
had  begun  war,  yet  e«oit«'nt  to  panlon  them.  conimu:<i* 
hostages:  whereof  part  they  brini;  in  strai^fht,  I'lln'?*. 
far  up  in  the  country  to  be  sent  f«)r,  they  ]m>mise  in  a 
few  days.      Meanw  bile  the  people  disbanded  and  ftut 
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,  msiiy  prinoes  and  chief  men  from  all  parts  of 
le  aabmit  themselves  and  their  cities  to  the  dis- 
of  Cttsar,  who  lay  then  encamped,  as  is  thought, 
irham  down.  Thus  had  the  Britaius  made  their 
; ;  when  suddenly  an  accident  unlooked  for  put 
coonsels  into  their  minds.  Four  days  after  the 
ig"  of  Csesar,  those  eighteen  ships  of  hurden,  which 
the  upper  haven  had  taken  in  all  the  Roman 
» borne  with  a  soil  wind  to  the  very  coast,  in  sight 
e  Roman  camp,  were  hy  a  sudden  tempest  scat- 
and  driven  back,  some  to  the  port  from  whence 
loosed,  others  down  into  the  west  country;  who 
9g  there  no  safety  either  to  land  or  to  cast  anchor, 
i  rather  to  commit  themselves  again  to  the  trou- 
sea ;  and,  as  Orosius  reports,  were  most  of  them 
iway.  The  same  night,  it  being  full  moon,  the 
ys  left  upon  dry  land,  were,  unaware  to  the  Ro- 
I,  covered  with  a  springtide,  and  the  greater  ships, 
lay  off  at  anchor,  torn  and  beaten  with  waves,  to 
peat  perplexity  of  Cfesar,  and  his  whole  army ; 
now  bad  neither  shipping  left  to  convey  them  back. 
My  provision  made  to  stay  here,  intending  to  have 
eied  in  Gallia.  All  this  the  Britains  well  perceiv- 
and  by  the  compass  of  his  camp,  which  without 
fige  appeared  the  smaller,  guessing  at  his  num- 
cooaalt  together,  and  one  by  one  slyly  withdraw- 
Ifom  the  camp,  where  they  were  waiting  the  con- 
OD  of  a  peace,  resolve  to  stop  all  provisions,  and  to 
'  out  the  business  till  winter.  Cssar,  though  ig- 
Bt  of  what  they  intended,  yet  from  the  condition 
ein  be  was,  and  their  other  hostages  not  sent,  sus- 
ng  what  was  likely,  begins  to  provide  apace,  all 
might  be,  against  what  might  happen ;  lays  in 
f  and  with  materials  fetched  from  the  continent, 
what  was  left  of  those  ships  which  were  past  help, 
rpairs  the  rest.  So  that  now  hy  the  incessant  la- 
of  his  soldiers,  all  but  twelve  were  again  made 
eeable.  While  these  things  are  doing,  one  of  tlie 
ins  being  sent  out  to  forage,  as  was  accustomed, 
no  suspicion  of  war,  while  some  of  the  Britains 
'■  remaining  in  the  country  about,  others  also  going 
coming  freely  to  the  Romau  quarters,  they  who 
!  in  station  at  the  camp  gates  sent  speedily  word 
vsar,  that  from  that  part  of  the  country,  to  which 
egion  went,  a  greater  dust  than  usual  was  seen  to 
Caesar  guessing  the  matter,  commands  the  co- 
I  of  guard  to  follow  him  thither,  two  others  to  sue- 
in  their  stead,  the  rest  all  to  arm  and  follow.  They 
Bot  marched  long,  when  Cfesar  discerns  his  legion 
overcharged:  for  the  Bntains  not  doubting  hut 
their  enemies  on  the  morrow  would  be  in  that 
!,  which  only  they  had  left  unreaped  of  all  their 
est,  had  placed  an  ambush ;  and  while  they  were 
fsed  and  busiest  at  their  labour,  set  upon  them, 
I  some,  and  routed  the  rest.  The  manner  of 
6gfat  was  from  a  kind  of  chariots  ;  wherein  riding 
t  and  throwing  darts,  with  the  clutter  of  their 
;,  and  of  their  wheels,  they  ofttinies  broke  the 
of  their  enemies;  then  retreating  among  the  horse, 
inittiiig  their  chariots,  they  fought  on  foot.     The 
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charioteers  in  the  mean  while  somewhat  aside  from  the 
battle,  set  themselves  in  such  order  that  their  masters 
at  any  time  oppressed  with  odds,  might  retire  safely 
thither,  having  performed  with  one  person  both  the 
nimble  service  of  a  horseman,  and  the  stedfast  duty  of 
a  foot  soldier.  So  much  they  could  with  their  chariots 
by  use  and  exercise,  as  riding  on  the  speed  down  a  steep 
hill,  to  stop  suddenly,  and  with  a  short  rein  turn  swiftly, 
now  running  on  the  beam,  now  on  the  yoke,  then  in 
the  seat.  With  this  sort  of  new  skirmishing  the  Ro- 
mans now  over-matched  and  terrified,  Cesar  with  op- 
portune aid  appears;  for  then  the  Britains  make  a 
stand :  but  he  considering  that  now  was  not  fit  time  to 
offer  battle,  while  his  men  were  scarce  recovered  of  so 
late  a  fear,  only  keeps  his  ground,  and  soon  after  leads 
back  his  legions  to  the  camp.  Further  action  for  many 
days  following  was  hindered  on  both  sides  by  foul 
weather;  in  which  time  the  Britains  dispatching  mes- 
sengers round  about,  learn  to  how  few  the  Romans 
were  reduced,  what  hope  of  praise  and  booty,  and  now, 
if  ever,  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  fear  of  like  in- 
vasions hereafter,  by  making  these  an  example,  if  they 
could  but  now  uncamp  their  enemies ;  at  this  intima- 
tion multitudes  of  horse  and  foot  coming  down  from  all 
parts,  make  towards  the  Romans.  Ceesar  foreseeing 
that  the  Britains,  though  beaten  and  put  to  flight, 
would  easily  evade  his  foot,  yet  with  no  more  than 
thirty  horse,  which  Comius  had  brought  over,  draws 
out  his  men  to  battle,  puts  again  the  Britains  to  flight, 
pursues  with  slaughter,  and  returning  bums  and  lays 
waste  all  about  Whereupon  embassadors  the  same 
day  being  sent  from  the  Britains  to  desire  peace,  Ceesar 
as  his  affairs  at  present  stood,  for  so  great  a  breach 
of  faith,  only  imposes  on  them  double  the  former  hos- 
tages to  be  sent  after  him  into  Gallia :  and  because 
September  was  nigh  half  spent,  a  season  not  fit  to 
tempt  the  sea  with  his  weatherbeaten  fleet,  the  same  night 
with  a  fair  wind  he  departs  towards  Belgia ;  whither 
two  only  of  the  British  cities  sent  hostages,  as  they  pro- 
mised,  the  rest  neglected.  But  at  Rome  when  the  news 
came  of  Caesar's  acts  here,  whether  it  were  esteemed 
a  conquest  or  a  fair  escape,  supplication  of  twenty  days 
is  decreed  by  the  senate,  as  either  for  an  exploit  done, 
or  a  discovery  made,  wherein  both  Caesar  and  the  Ro- 
mans gloried  not  a  little,  though  it  brought  no  benefit 
either  to  him  or  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  winter  following,^  Ccesar,  as  his  custom  was, 
going  into  Italy,  whenas  he  saw  that  most  of  the  Bri- 
tains regarded  not  to  send  their  hostages,  appoints  bis 
legates  whom  he  left  in  Belgia,  to  provide  what  pos- 
sible shipping  they  could  either  build,  or  repair.  Low 
built  they  were  to  be,  as  thereby  easier  both  to  freight, 
and  to  hale  ashore ;  nor  needed  to  be  higher,  because 
the  tide  so  often  changing,  was  observed  to  make  the 
billows  less  in  our  sea  than  those  in  the  Mediterranean : 
broader  likewise  they  were  made,  for  the  better  trans- 
porting of  horses,  and  all  other  freightage,  being  in- 
tended chiefly  to  that  end.  These  all  about  six  hundred 
in  a  readiness,  with  twenty-eight  ships  of  burden,  and 
what  with  adventurers,  and  other  hulks  about  two  hun- 
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dred,  CotU  one  of  tlic  lec^'atrs  wrote  tlieni,  as  Atbeiieeus 
affirms,  in  all  one  thousand  ;  Ctcsar  from  port  Iccius,  a 
passage  of  some  thirty  mile  over,  learin***  behind  him 
I^abienus  to  ^lard  the  haven,  and  for  other  supply  at 
need,  with  five  legions,  thmifrh  but  two  thousand  horse, 
about  sunset  hoistiuj^  sail  with  a  slack  south-west,  at 
midnig'ht  was  becalmed.  And  findinnr  when  it  was 
lig'ht,  that  the  whole  nnvy  lying*  oti  the  current,  had 
fallen  off  from  the  i>le,  which  now  thcv  couM  descrvon 
their  left  hand  ;  hv  the  unwearied  laliour  of  his  sol- 
diers,  who  refused  not  to  tu^  the  oar,  and  kept  course 
with  ships  under  sail,  he  bore  up  as  near  as  nii^ht  he, 
to  tlic  same  place  where  he  had  landed  the  year  before; 
where  about  noon  arrivinsj,''  no  enemy  could  be  seen. 
For  the  Britons,  which  in  ^reat  number,  as  was  after 
known,  had  been  there,  at  si^rht  of  so  hu<^c  a  fleet  durst 
not  abide.  Ctrsar  forthwith  landing'  his  army,  and  en- 
camping' to  his  best  advantage,  some  notice  being 
fl^iven  him  by  those  he  took,  where  to  find  his  enemy  ; 
with  the  whole  power,  save  only  ten  cohorts,  and  three 
hundred  horse,  left  to  Qnintus  Atrius  for  the  guard 
of  his  ships,  about  the  third  watch  of  the  same  night, 
marches  up  twelve  miles  into  the  country.  And  at 
lencfth  by  a  river,  commonly  thou<;ht  the  Stowre  in 
Kent,  espies  embattled  the  British  forces.  They  with 
their  horses  and  chariots  advancing  to  the  higher 
hanks,  oppose  tlie  Romans  in  their  march,  and  begin 
the  fight;  but  repulsed  by  the  Roman  cavalry,  give  back 
into  the  woods  to  a  place  notably  made  strong  both  In- 
art  and  nature ;  which,  it  seems,  had  been  a  fort,  cr 
hold  of  strength  raised  heretofore  in  time  of  wars  among 
themselves.  For  entrance,  and  access  on  all  sides,  by 
the  felling"  of  huge  trees  overthwarl  one  another,  was 
quite  barred  up;  and  within  these  the  Britons  did  their 
utmost  to  keep  out  the  enemy.  But  the  soldiers  of  the 
•seventh  legion  locking  all  their  shii'Ms  together  like  a 
ro(»f  close  over  head,  and  others  raising  a  mount,  wiih- 
(»ut  much  loss  of  blood  took  the  place,  and  drove  tlicni 
all  to  forsake  the  woods.  Pursuit  thev  made  not  lonir, 
.is  being  through  ways  unknown ;  and  now  evening 
rame  on,  which  they  more  wisely  sj)ent  in  choosing 
out  where  to  pitch  and  fortify  their  camp  that  night. 
The  next  morning  Cirsar  had  but  newlv  sent  out  his 
men  in  three  bodies  to  pursue,  and  the  Ia>t  no  further 
gone  than  yet  in  sight,  w  hen  horsemen  all  in  post  from 
Quintus  Atrius  bring  word  to  Ciesar,  that  almost  ail 
his  ships  in  a  tempest  that  night  had  suHend  A^reik, 
and  lay  broken  upon  the  shore.  C'lesar  at  this  news 
recalls  his  lei^ions,  himself  in  all  haste  ridiuir  hack  tn 
the  seaside,  beheld  with  his  eyes  the  ruinous  jirospeet. 
About  forty  vessels  were  sunk  and  lost,  the  residue  so 
torn  and  shaken,  as  not  to  he  newrii^fged  w  ithont  mueh 
labour.  Straight  he  assembles  what  number  of  slii])- 
wriirhts  either  in  his  ov^n  le"fions  or  from  beyond  >ea 
could  be  summoned;  appoints  Labienuson  the  Belgian 
side  to  build  more;  and  W\\\\  a  dreadful  iiulusfrv  of  ten 
d<iys,  not  respiting  the  soldiers  day  or  iiii^ht,  drew  up 
all  his  ships,  and  intrenched  them  round  within  the 
circuit  of  his  camp.  This  done,  and  leaving  to  their 
defence  the  same  strength  as  before,  he  returns  with 
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his  wh<dc  forces  to  the  same  wood,  where  be  bad  de- 
feated the  Britons ;  who  prerenting'  him  w  ith  gmftr 
powers  than  before,  had  now  repossesseil  thcmsi'lTciif 
the  place,  under  Cassibelan  their  chief  leader:  irbov 
territory  from  the  states  bordering  on  the  sea  ni  j 
divided  by  the  river  Thames  about  cig-hty  miles  » 
ward.  With  him  formerly  other  cities  bad  cnntianl 
war;  but  now  in  the  common  danger  bad  all  made 
choice  of  him  to  be  their  general.  Hen*  the  Briiiih 
horse  and  charioteers  meeting  with  the  Rcmian  cartfar 
fought  stoutly ;  and  at  first,  soniethins^  overmaicM. 
they  retreat  to  the  near  advantage  of  their  woods  ni 
hills,  but  still  followed  by  the  Romans,  made  boi 
again,  cut  off  the  forwardest  among*  them,  and  ifis 
some  pause,  while  Cipsar,  who  thought  tbe  day's  woA 
had  been  done,  was  busied  about  the  intrenching  of  kii 
camp,  march  out  again,  give  fierce  assault  to  tbe  vcrr 
stations  of  his  guards  and  sentries ;  and  while  tbe  mil 
cohorts  of  two  legions,  that  were  sent  to  the  alam, 
stood  within  a  small  distance  of  each  other,  terrified  it 
the  newness  and  boldness  of  their  fight,  charged  back 
again  through  the  midst,  without  loss  of  a  man.  Of 
the  Romans  that  day  was  slain  Quintus  Laberius  Dim 
a  tribune;  the  Britons  having  fought  their  fill  atlk 
very  entrance  of  Ctesar's  camp,  and  sustained  the  l^• 
sistance  of  his  whtde  army  intrenched,  gare  over  ik 
assault.  Crpsar  here  acknowledges,  that  the  Roan 
way  both  of  arming,  and  of  lighting,  was  not  m wd 
fitted  asrainst  this  kind  of  enemy  ;  for  that  tbe  fool ii 
heavy  armour  could  not  follow  their  cunning  fliglit,aW  < 
durst  not  by  ancient  discipline  stir  from  tbeireosip;  - 
and  the  horse  alone  disjoined  from  the  legions,  agaiHl 
a  foe  that  turned  suddenly  upon  them  with  a  uisc4 
encounter  both  of  horse  and  foot,  were  in  equal  dufEr 
both  following  and  retiring.  Besides  thrir  faabisi 
was,  not  in  great  bodies,  and  close  order,  but  in  smaD 
divisions  and  open  distances  to  make  their  onset;  ap- 
pointing others  at  certain  spaces,  now  to  relieve  and 
brinjr  off  the  wearv,  now  to  succeed  and  renew  tbe  con- 
flict;  which  argued  no  small  experience,  and  u«  »-f 
arms.  Next  day  the  Britons  afar  otf  upon  the  hiiii 
be<;in  to  show  themselves  here  and  there,  and  iboofk 
It'ss  JMiIdly  than  before,  to  skirmish  with  the  Remaa 
horse.  Hut  at  noon  Ctesar  having  sent  out  tbme 
leirions,  and  all  his  horse,  with  Trehnnius  the  Xtpsxn 
to  seek  fodder,  suddenly  on  all  sides  they  set  upon  ikv 
forniTir'^,  and  charge  up  after  them  to  the  very  lein<**» 
and  thi  ir  standards.  The  Romans  with  great  lourafc 
heat  tiiem  haek,  and  in  the  chace,  being  well  seconded 
|iy  tlie  h'gions,  not  i^iving  them  time  eitht-r  to  rall).K> 
stand,  or  to  descend  from  their  chariots  as  the^  »fi« 
wont,  sh'vv  m:iiiv.     From  this  overthrow,  the  Brit'^Bf 
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that  dwelt  fariher  off  betook  them  humc:  andcanits" 
more  after  that  time  with  so  i^rcat  a  power  a<;iiBi 
Cu'sar.  Whereof  advertised,  he  marchi^  onwani  ta 
the  frontiers  of  ('assii)elan,  *  which  on  llii'*  *ide  "ai 
lioiinded  by  tite  Thames,  not  jta'^^ahle  exf-cpt  in  ok 
place,  an<l  that  ditiieult,  about  Cow  ay-stake^  n-.ar  Oil* 
lands,  as  is  eonjcetured.  Hither  coming  he  dc<rri« 
on  the  otiicr  side  grrit  f(irct'»«  of  the  eneiiM.  pli'.'idw 
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good  arrmj ;  the  bauk  set  all  with  sbarp  stakes,  others 
ia  the  bottom,  cofered  with  water;  whereof  the  marks, 
10  Beda's  time,  were  to  be  seen,  as  he  relates.    This 
baring*  learned  by  such  as  were  taken,  or  had  run  to 
aim,  he  first  commands  his  horse  to  pass  over;  then  his 
'oot,  who  wading  up  to  the  neck,  went  on  so  resolutely 
ind  so  fast,  that  they  on  the  other  side,  not  enduring 
he  Tiolence,  retreated  and  fled.     Cassibclan  no  more 
low  in  hope  to  contend  for  victory,  dismissing  all  but 
lour  thousand  of  those  charioteers,  through  woods  and 
intricate  wava  attends  their  motion ;  where  the  Romans 
are  to  pass,  drives  all  before  him  ;  and  with  continual 
sallies  upon  the  horse,  where  they  least  expected,  cut- 
ting' off  some  and  terrifying  others,  compels  them  so 
dose  t€»gether,  as  gave  them  no  leave  to  fetch  in  prey 
or  booty  without  ill  success.   Whereupon  Ctesar  strictly 
commanding  all  not  to  part  from   the  legions,  had 
nothing  left  him  in  his  way  but  empty  fields  and 
houses,  which  he  spoiled  and  burnt.     Meanwhile  the 
Trinobantes,  a  state  or  kingdom,  and  perhaps  the  great- 
est then  among  the  Britons,  less  favouring  Cassibelan, 
send  ambassadors,  and  yield  to  Caesar  upon  this  reason. 
Immanuentius  bad  been  their  king ;  him  Cassibelan 
bad  ilain,  and  purposed  the  like  to  Mandubratius  bis 
MO,  whom  Orosius  calls  Androgorius,  Beda  Androgius; 
bat  the  youth  escaping  by  flight  into  Gallia,  put  bim- 
Klf  under  the  protection  of  Ceesar.    These  entreat,  that 
Kiadubratius  may  be  still  defended,  and  sent  home  to 
in  his  father's  right.     Csesar  sends  him,  dc- 
forty  hostages  and  provision  for  his  army,  which 
iky  immediately  bring  in,  and  have  their  confines 
fntecled  from  the  soldiers.     By  their  example  the 
Genimagni,  Segontiaci,  Ancalitcs,  Bihroci,  Cassi  (so  I 
write  them,  fur  the  modem  names  are  but  guessed)  on 
like  terms  make  their  peace.     By  them  he  loams  that 
tke  town  of  Cassibclan,  supposed  to  be  Verulam,  was 
sol  far  dUtant;  fenced  about  with  woods  and  m.irshcs, 
Veil  stuffed  with  men  and  much  cattle.     For  towns 
tlwn  in  Britain  were  only  woody  places  ditched  round, 
md  with  a  mud  wall  encompassed  against  the  inroads 
«f  enemies.     Thither  goes  Coesar  with  his  legions,  and 
though  a  place   of  great  strength    both  by  art  and 
Hture,  as&aults  it  in  two  places.     The  Britons  after 
MBe  defence  fled  out  all  at  another  end  of  the  town  ; 
ii  the  flight  many  were  taken,  many  slain,  and  groat 
Hore  of  cattle  found  there.     Cassibelan  for  all  these 
Inks  yet  deserts  not  himself;  nor  was  yet  his  authority 
■much  impaired,  but  that  in  Kent,  though  in  a  man- 
ner possessed  by  the  enemy,  his  messengers  and  com- 
tands  find  obedience  enough  to  raise  all  the  people. 
fy  bi>  direction,  Cingetorix,  Carvilius,  Taximagulus) 
lad  Segfiuax,  four  kings  reigning  in  those  countries 
irbicb  lie  upon  the  sea,  lead  them  on  to  assault  that 
camp,  wherein  tlie  Romans  had  entrenched  their  ship- 
ping: but  they  whom  Ccesar  left  there  issuing  out  slow 
Isauy,  and  took  pnsf>ner  Cingetorix  a  noted  leader, 
without  loss  of  their  own.     Cassibelan  after  so  many 
iefeats,  moved  especially  by  revolt  of  the  cities  from 
biBB,  their  inconstancy  and  falsehood  one  to  another, 
mediation  by  Comius  of  Arras  to  send  ambassadors 
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about  treaty  of  yielding.  Caesar,  who  had  determined 
to  winter  in  the  continent,  by  reason  that  Gallia  was 
unsettled,  and  not  much  of  the  summer  now  behind, 
commands  him  only  hostages,  and  what  yearly  tribute 
the  island  should  pay  to  Rome,  forbids  him  to  molest 
the  Trinobantes,  or  Mandubratius ;  and  with  his  hos- 
tages, and  a  great  number  of  captives,  he  puts  to  sea, 
having  at  twice  embarked  his  whole  army.  At  his  retum 
to  Rome,  as  from  a  glorious  enterprise,  he  ofi*ers  to  Venus, 
the  patroness  of  his  family,  a  corslet  of  British  pearls.*" 
How  belt  other  ancient  writers  have  spoken  more 
doubtfully  of  Ctesar's  victories  here ;  and  that  in  plain 
terms  he  fled  from  hence;  for  which  the  common  verse 
in  Lucan,  with  divers  passages  here  and  there  in  Taci- 
tus, is  alleged.  Paulus  Orosius,"  who  took  what  he 
wrote  from  a  history  of  Suetonius  now  lost,  writes,  that 
Ciesar  in  his  first  journey,  entertained  with  a  shaq) 
fight,  lost  no  small  number  of  his  foot,  and  by  tempest 
nigh  all  his  horse.  Dion  afiirms,  that  once  in  the 
second  expedition  all  his  foot  were  routed  ;  Orosius 
that  another  time  all  his  horse.  The  British  author, 
whom  I  use  only  then  when  others  are  all  silent,  bath 
many  trivial  discourses  of  Coesar's  being  here,  which 
are  best  omitted.  Nor  have  we  more  of  Cassibelan, 
than  what  the  same  story  tells,  how  be  warred  soon 
after  with  Androgens,  about  his  nephew  slain  by  £ve- 
linus  nephew  to  the  other ;  which  business  at  length 
composed,  Cassibelan  dies,  and  was  buried  in  York,  if 
the  Monmouth  book  fable  not.  But  at  Coesar^s  cominir 
hither,  such  likclit-.st  were  the  Britons,  as  the  writers 
of  those  times,*'  and  their  own  actions  represent  them  ; 
in  courage  and  warlike  readiness  to  take  advantage  by 
ambush  or  sudden  onset,  not  infcriour  to  the  Romans, 
nor  Cassibelan  to  Ciesar;  in  weapons,  arms,  and  the 
skill  of  encamping,  cnihaltling,  fortifying,  overmatch- 
ed ;  their  weapons  wore  a  short  .spear  and  light  target, 
a  sword  also  by  their  side,  their  fight  sometimes  in 
chariots  fanged  at  the  a.\Ie  with  iron  sithes,  their  bodies 
most  part  naked,  only  painted  with  woad  in  sundry 
figures,  to  seem  terrible,'^  as  ilioy  thought,  but,  pursued 
by  enemies,  not  nice  of  their  painting  to  run  into  bogs 
worse  than  wild  Irish  up  to  the  neck,  and  there  to  stay 
many  days  holding  a  certain  n:orsel  in  their  mouths  no 
bigger  tlwn  a  hoan,  to  suffice  hunger  ;*i  hut  that  receipt, 
and  the  temperance  it  taught,  is  long  since  unknown 
among  us  :  their  towns  and  strong  holds  were  spaces 
of  ground  fenced  about  with  a  ditch,  and  great  trees 
felled  overthwart  each  other,  their  buildings  within 
were  thatched  houses  for  themselves  and  their  cattle  : 
in  peace  the  upland  inhabitants,  besides  hunting,  tended 
their  flocks  and  herds,  but  with  little  skill  of  countrv 
aflairs ;  the  making  of  cheese  they  commonly  knew 
not,  wool  or  flax  they  spun  not,  gardening  and  planting 
many  of  them  know  not;  clothiuif  they  had  none,  but 
what  the  skins  of  beasts  afl(»rdod  them,'^  and  that  not 
always ;  yet  gallantry  they  had,»  ])ainting  tlieir  own 
skins  with  several  portraitures  of  beast,  bird,  or  flower, 
a  vanity  which  hath  not  yet  left  us,  removed  only  from 
the  skin  to  the  skirt  behung  now  with  as  many  coloured 
ribands  and  gewgaws :  towards  the  seaside  they  tilled 
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the  ground, and  lived  mucb  after  the  mannerof  the  Gauls 
their  neighbours,  or  first  planters:*  their  money  was 
brazen  pieces  or  iron  rings,  tbeir  best  merchandize  tin, 
tbe  rest  triflesofglass,  ivory,  and  such  like  :^  yet  gems 
and  pearls  they  had,  saith  Mela,  in  some  rivers :  their 
ships  of  light  timber  wickered  with  ozier  between,  and 
covered  over  with  leather,  served  not  therefore  to  trans- 
port them  far,  and  their  commodities  were  fetched  away 
by  foreign  merchants :  their  dealing,  saith  Diodorus, 
plain  and  simple  without  fraud ;  their  civil  government 
under  many  princes  and  states,^  not  confederate  or  con- 
sulting in  common,  but  mistrustful, and  ofltimes  warring 
one  with  the  other,  which  gave  them  up  one  by  one  an 
easy  conquest  to  the  Romans :  their  religion  was  go- 
verned by  a  sort  of  priests  or  magicians,  called  Druids 
from  the  Greek  name  of  an  oak,  w  hich  tree  they  had  in 
great  reverence,  and  the  mistletoe  especially  growing 
thereon.  Pliny  writes  them  skilled  in  ma^fic  no  less 
than  those  of  Persia  ;  by  tbeir  abstaining  from  a  hen, 
a  hare,  and  a  goose,  from  fish  also,  saith  Dion,  and  their 
opinion  of  the  souPs  passing  aflcr  death  into  other 
bodies,y  they  may  be  thought  to  have  studied  Pythago- 
ras ;  yet  philosophers  I  cannot  call  them,  reported  men 
factious  and  ambitious,  contending  sometimes  about 
the  archpriesthood  not  without  civil  war  and  slaughter  > 
nor  restrained  they  the  people  under  them  from  a  lewd, 
adulterous,  and  incestuous  life,  ten  or  twelve  men,  ab- 
surdly against  nature,  possessing  one  woman  as  their 
common  wife,  though  of  nearest  kin,  mother,  daughter, 
or  sister ;  progenitors  not  to  be  gloried  in.  But  the 
gospel,  not  long  af\er  preached  here,  abolished  such 
impurities,  and  of  the  Romans  we  have  cause  not  to 
sav  much  worse,  than  that  they  beat  us  into  some 
civilitv;  likelv  else  to  have  continued  lon:jfer  in  a  bar- 
barous  and  savage  manner  of  life.  After  Julius  (for 
Julius  before  his  death  tvraiinouslv  bad  made  himself 
emperor  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  was  slain 
in  the  senate  for  so  doing)  he  who  next  ol)tained  the 
empire,  Octavianus  Copsar  Augustus,  either  contemning 
the  island,  as  Stralm  would  have  u^  think,  whose 
neither  benefit  was  worth  the  bavin^j"  nor  enmity  worth 
the  fearing;  or  out  of  a  wholesome  state-maxim, 
as  some  say,  to  moderate  and  bound  the  empire  from 
growing  vast  and  unwieldy,  made  no  attempt  against 
the  Britons.  But  the  truer  cause  was  party  civil  war 
among  the  Romans,  partly  other  affairs  more  urging. 
For  about  twenty  vears  after,"  all  which  time  the  Bri- 
tons  had  lived  at  their  own  disj)ose,  Augustus,  in  imi- 
tation of  his  uncle  Julius,  either  intending  or  seeming 
to  intend  an  expedition  hither,  was  c(mie  into  Gnllia, 
when  tlie  news  of  a  revolt  in  Pannonia  diverted  him  :*> 
about  seven  years  after  in  the  same  resolution,  what 
with  the  unsettledness  of  Gallia,  and  what  with  cim- 
bnssadors  from  Britain  which  met  him  thrre,  he  j)ro- 
ceeded  not.  The  next  year,  difference  arising  abcmt 
covenants,  he  was  again  prevented  by  other  new  com- 
motions in  Sj)ain.  Nevertheless  some  of  the  British 
potentates  omitted  not  to  seek  his  friendsliip  by  gifts 
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offered  in  the  Capitol,  and  other  obsequioas  addi 
Insomuch  that  the  whole  island  ^  became  even  in  rkm 
days  well  known  to  the  Romans ;  too  well  pcrbaps  Ar 
them,  w  ho  from  tbe  knowledge  of  us  were  so  like  li 
prove  enemies.  But  as  for  tribute,  tbe  Britons  paid  Dan 
to  Augustus,  except  what  easy  customs  were  levied « 
tbeslightcommodities  wherewith  they  traded  tntoGilEa. 

After  Cassibelan,  Tenantius  the  younger  son  of  Li^ 
according  to  the  Monmouth  story,  was  made  kia^. 
For  Androgens  the  elder,  conceiving  himself  groenOj 
hated  for  siding  with  the  Romans,  forsook  his  daia 
here,  and  followed  Ciesar's  fortone.  This  king  b  re- 
corded just  and  warlike. 

His  son  Kymbeline,or  Cunobeline,  succeeding,  wa 
brought  up,  as  is  said,  in  the  court  of  Auifustos,  tai 
with  him  held  friendly  correspondences  to  the  nd; 
was  a  warlike  prince ;  his  chief  seat  CamalodonoB, 
or  Maldon,  as  bv  certain  of  his  coins,  vet  to  be  ««■, 

'  af  • 

appears.     Tiberius,  the  next  emperor,  adhering  alvan 
to  the  advice  of  Augustus,  and  of  himself  less  cariaf 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  his  empire,  sought  not  tk 
Britons ;  and  thev  as  little  to  incite  him,  sent  b(MK 
courteously  the  soldiers  of  Germanicus,  that  by  shi^ 
wreck  had  been  cast  on  tbe  British  shore.'    Hot  Ca- 
ligula,* bis  successor,  a  wild  and  dissolute  tyrant,  hir- 
ing passed  the  Alps  with  intent  to  rob  and  spoil  tboK 
provinces,  and  stirred  up  by  Adminius  the  son  of  Ct- 
nobeline ;  who,  by  his  father  banished,  with  a  smiB 
number  fled  thither  to  him,  made  semblance  of  naick- 
ing  toward  Britain ;  but  being  come  to  the  ocean,  aW 
there  behaving  himself  madly  and  ridiculously,  wot 
back  the  same  way :   yet  sent    before  him  boaftiaf 
letters   to   the    senate,   as  if   all   Britain   had   been 
yielded    him.     Cuno!>eline  now  dead,  Adminius  A* 
eldest  bv  his  father  banished   from  his  countrv.  tad 
by   his   own    practice   against    it    from    the   crown, 
thousfh  bv  an  old  coin  seeming  to  have  also  reisnt^^J  J 
ToLj-odumiius,  and  Caractacus  the  two  younger,  oucer- 
tain  whether  unequal  or  subordinate  in  power,  were 
advanced  into  his  place.     But  through  ci^il  discwJi 
Bericus  (what  he   was  further,  is   not   known^  witk 
others  of  his  party  fl  ving  to  Rome.^  persuaded  CIm- 
dius  the  emperor  to  an  invasion.    Claudius  now  eonul 
the  third  time,  and  desirous  to  do  something,  nbeace 
he  might  gain  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  at  the  pemi- 
sion  of  these  fugitives,  whom  thi*  Britons  demanding, 
he  had  denied  to  render,  and  they  for  that  cau*e  bad 
denied  further  aniitv  with  Rome,  makes  choice  of  ikii 
island  for  liis  province  :e  and  sends  before  him  Aulcs 
Plautius  the  pnetor,  with  this  command,  if  tbe  biisiDeii 
grew  difficult,  to  give  him  notice.    Plautius  uitbmarb 
ado  persuaded  the  legions  to  move  out  of  Gallia,  nicr- 
miiring  that  now  they  must  be  put  to  make  war  be- 
yond the  world's  end,  for  so  thev  counted  Britain:  and 
what  welcome  Julius  the  dictator  found  there,  doubt- 
less they  had  heard.     At  last  prevailed  with,  and  bt^esl- 
in^T  sail   from   three  several  ports,  lest  their  landing 
should  in  any  one  place  be  resisted,   meeting  croJ* 
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iadst  thej  were  cast  back  and  disheartened ;  till  in 
le  nigfat  a  meteor  shooting'  flames  from  the  East,  and 
.  tbej  fancied  directing  their  course,  they  took  heart 
pain  to  try  the  sea,  and  without  opposition  landed. 
>r  the  Britons,  having  heard  of  their  unwillingness 
come,  had  been  negligent  to  provide  against  them  ; 
id  retiring  to  the  woods  and  moors,  intended  to  frus- 
ale  and  wear  them  out  with  delaj's,  as  they  had  served 
Bsar  before.  Plautius,  after  much  trouble  to  6nd 
leoi  out«  encountering  first  with  Caractacus,  then  with 
ogodiimnus,  overthrew  them;  and  receiving  into 
mditions  part  of  the  Boduni,  who  were  then  subject 
I  the  Catuellani,  and  leaving  there  a  garrison,  went 
■  toward  a  river :  where  the  Britons  not  imagining 
laC  Plautius  without  a  bridge  could  pass,  lay  on  the 
irther  side  careless  and  secure.  But  he  sending  first 
he  Germans,  whose  custom  was,  armed  as  they  were, 
i  awim  with  ease  the  strongest  current,  commands 
bcm  to  strike  especially  at  the  horses,  whereby  the 
hariots,  wherein  consisted  their  chief  art  of  fight,  be- 
tme  ansenriceable.  To  second  them  he  sent  Vcspa- 
iaB«  who  in  his  latter  days  obtained  the  empire,  and 
Sabiniis  his  brother;  who  unexpectedly  assailing  those 
vho  were  least  aware,  did  much  execution.  Yet  not 
ibr  this  were  the  Britons  dismayed ;  but  reuniting  the 
lext  day,  fought  with  such  a  courage,  as  made  it  hard 
lo  decide  which  way  hung  the  victory :  till  Caius 
Bidios  Geta,  at  point  to  have  been  taken,  recovered 
kimelf  so  valiantly,  as  brought  the  day  on  his  side ; 
6r  which  at  Rome  he  received  high  honours.  After 
lUi  the  Britons  drew  back  toward  (he  mouth  of 
nuncs,  and,  acquainted  with  those  places,  crossed 
aver;  where  the  Romans  following  them  through  bogs 
lid  dangerous  flats,  hazarded  the  loss  of  all.  Yet  the 
Qtrmans  getting  over,  and  others  by  a  bridge  at  some 
place  above,  fell  on  them  again  with  sundry  alarms 
lid  great  slaughter;  but  in  the  heat  of  pursuit  run- 
ning themselves  again  into  bogs  and  mires,  lost  as 
Bttny  of  their  own.  Upon  which  ill  success,  afid  sec- 
ii(f  the  Britons  more  enraged  at  tiie  death  of  T(»go- 
damoos,  who  in  one  of  these  battles  had  been  slain, 
FUutius  fearing  the  worst,  and  glad  that  he  could  hold 
*bat  he  held,  as  was  enjoined  him,  sends  to  Claudius. 
He  nho  waited  ready  with  a  huge  preparation,  as  if 
iot  safe  enough  amidst  the  flower  of  all  liis  Romans, 
like  a  great  Eastern  king,  with  armed  elephants 
larches  ihrough  Gallia.  So  full  of  peril  was  this  en- 
erprisc  esteemed,  as  not  without  all  this  equipage,  and 
(ranger  terrours  than  Roman  armies,  to  meet  the 
ative  and  the  naked  British  valour  defending  their 
Mintry.  Joined  with  Plautius,  who  encamping  on 
le  bank  of  Thames  attended  him,  he  passes  the  river. 
he  Britons,  who  had  the  courage,  but  not  the  wise 
mduct  of  old  Cassibelan,  laying  all  stratagem  aside, 
I  downright  manhood  scruple  not  to  affront  in  open 
eld  almost  the  whole  power  of  the  Roman  em])ire. 
of  overcome  and  vanquished,  part  by  force,  others  by 
emtj  come  in  and  yield.  Claudius  therefore,  who 
lok  Camalodunum,  the  royal  seat  of  Cunobeline,  was 
fteo  by  the  army  saluted  Imperator;  a  military  title 
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which  usually  they  gave  their  general  after  any  notable 
exploit;  but  to  otliers,  not  above  once  in  the  same 
war ;  as  if  Claudius,  by  these  acts,  had  deserved  more 
than  the  laws  of  Rome  had  provided  honour  to  reward. 
Having  therefore  disarmed  the  Britons,  but  remitted 
the  confiscation  of  their  goods,*^  for  which  they  wor- 
shipped him  with  sacrifice  and  temple  as  a  god,  leaving 
Plautius  to  subdue  what  remained ;  he  returns  to 
Rome,  from  whence  he  had  been  absent  only  six 
months,  and  in  Britain  but  sixteen  days ;  sending  the 
news  before  him  of  his  victories,  though  in  a  small  part 
of  the  island.  By  which  is  manifestly  refuted  that 
which  Eutropius  and  Orosius  write  of  his  conquering 
at  that  time  also  the  Orcades  islands,  lying  to  the  North 
of  Scotland ;  and  not  conquered  by  the  Romans  (for 
aught  found  in  any  good  author)  till  above  forty  years 
after,  as  shall  appear.  To  Claudius  the  senate,  as  for 
achievements  of  highest  merit,  decreed  excessive 
honours ;  arches,  triumphs,  annual  solemnities,  and  the 
surname  of  Britannicus  both  to  him  and  his  son. 

Suetonius  writes,  that  Claudius  found  here  no  resist- 
ance, and  that  all  was  done  without  stroke :  but  this 
seems  not  probable.  The  Monmouth  writer  names 
these  two  sons  of  Cunobeline,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus ; 
that  Guiderius  being  slain  in  fight,  Arviragus,  to  con- 
ceal it,  put  on  his  broUier^s  habiliments,  and  in  his  per- 
son held  up  the  battle  to  a  victory ;  the  rest,  as  of  Hano 
the  Roman  captain,  Genuissa  the  emperor's  daughter, 
and  such  like  stuff,  is  too  palpably  untrue  to  be  worth 
rehearsing  in  the  midst  of  truth.  Plautius  after  this, 
employing  his  fresh  forces  to  conquer  on,  and  quiet  the 
rebelling  countries,  found  work  enough  to  deserve  at 
his  return  a  kind  of  triumphant  riding  into  the  Capitol 
side  by  side  with  the  emperor.'  Vespasian  also  under 
Plautius  had  thirty  conflicts  with  the  enemy ;  in  one 
of  which  encompassed,  and  in  great  danger,  he  was 
valiantly  and  piously  rescued  by  his  son  Titus :  ^  two 
powerful  nations  he  subdued  here,  above  twenty  towns 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  for  which  he  received  at  Rome 
trium))hal  ornaments,  and  other  great  dignities.  For 
that  city  in  reward  of  virtue  was  ever  magnificent ; 
and  long  after  when  true  merit  was  ceased  among 
them,  lest  any  thing  resembling  virtue  should  want 
honour,  the  same  rewards  were  yet  allowed  to  the  very 
shadow  and  ostentation  of  merit.  Ostorius  in  the  room 
of  Plautius  viceprcetor  met  with  turbulent  aflairs;*  the 
Britons  not  ceasing  to  vex  with  inroads  all  those  coun- 
tries that  were  yielded  to  the  Romans ;  and  now  the 
more  eagerly ,°^  supposing  that  the  new  general,  unac- 
quainted with  his  army,  and  on  the  edge  of  winter, 
would  not  hastily  oppose  them.  But  he  weighing 
that  first  events  were  most  available  to  breed  fear  or 
contempt,  with  such  cohorts  as  were  next  at  hand,  sets 
out  against  them :  whom  having  routed,  so  close  be 
follows,  as  one  who  meant  not  to  be  every  day  molest- 
ed with  the  cavils  of  a  slight  peace,  or  an  emboldened 
enemy.  L<  st  they  should  make  head  again,  he  dis- 
arms whom  he  suspects ;  and  to  surround  them,  places 
many  garrisons  upon  the  rivers  of  Antona  and  Sabrina. 
But  the  Iceuians,  a  stout  people,  untouched  yet  by 
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these  wan,  as  having'  before  sought  alliance  with  the 
R»mans,  were  the  first  that  brooked  not  this.  By  their 
example  others  rise;  and  in  a  chosen  place,  fenced 
wilh  hij^h  banks  of  earth  and  narrow  lanes  to  prevent 
the  horse,  warily  encamp.  Ostoriiis  thoug'h  yet  not 
streni;;thened  with  his  legions,  causes  the  auxiliar 
bands,  his  troops  also  alig'hting,  to  assault  the  ram- 
part. They  within,  though  pestered  with  their  own 
number,  stood  to  it  like  men  resolved,  and  in  a  narrow 
compass  did  remarkable  deeds.  But  overpowered  at 
last,  and  others  by  their  success  quieted,  who  till  then 
wavered,  Ostorius  next  bends  his  force  upon  the  Can- 
gians,  wasting  all  even  to  the  sea  of  Ireland,  without 
foe  in  his  way,  or  them,  who  durst,  ill  handled;  nhen 
the  Brigantes,  attempting  new  matters,  drew  him  back 
to  settle  first  what  was  unsecure  l)ehind  him.  Tiiov,  of 
whom  the  chief  were  punished,  the  rest  forgiven,  s(»on 
gave  over ;  but  the  Silures,  no  way  tractable,  were  not 
to  be  repressed  without  a  set  war.  To  further  this, 
Canialodunum  was  planted  with  a  colony  of  veteran 
soldiers ;  to  be  a  firm  and  ready  aid  against  revolts, 
and  a  means  to  teach  the  natives  Roman  law  and 
civilitv.  Coi^idunus  also  a  British  kintr,  their  fast 
friend,  had  to  the  same  intent  certain  cities  crimen 
him:"  a  haughty  craf\,  which  the  Romans  u<cd,  to 
make  kings  also  the  servile  agents  of  enslaving  others. 
But  the  Siiures,  hanly  of  themsches,  relied  more  on 
the  valour  of  Caractacu*? ;  whom  manv  doubtful,  many 
prosperous  successes  had  made  eminent  above  all  that 
ruled  in  Britain.  He,  adding  to  his  courage  policy, 
and  knowing  himself  to  be  of  strength  infen(»r,  in 
other  advantages  the  better,  makes  the  seat  of  his  war 
among  the  Onlovicis  ;  a  country  wherein  all  the  o<lds 
were  to  his  own  party,  all  the  difficulties  to  his  enemy. 
The  bills  and  every  access  he  fortified  with  li'*.Tps  of 
stones,  and  yuards  of  men  ;  to  come  at  whom  a  river 
of  unsafe  passatje  must  be  first  waded.  The  place,  as 
Camden  conjectures,  had  thenee  the  nanie  of  C\iiT-ea- 
radoe  on  the  west  edjj*^  of  Sliropvhin\  Ho  himself 
continually  went  up  a»id  down,  animating  his  officers 
and  leaders,  that  **  this  was  the  dav,  this  the  field, 
cither  to  defend  their  liberty,  or  to  d'e  free  ;"  calling  to 
mind  the  names  of  his  glorious  ancestors,  who  drove 
C'lPsar  the  dictatr»r  out  of  Britain,  whose  valwir  hither- 
to had  j^resorverl  them  from  bondage,  their  wivt'S  and 
chiMn  n  from  dishonour.  Inflamed  with  these  words. 
thev  all  \o\v  il)»>ir  utmost,  with  such  undaunted  rcsolu- 
ticm  as  aniaz«.d  the  Ttonian  general ;  hut  the  soldiers 
Irss  weighing,  because  loss  knowini'',  clamoured  to  be 
led  on  a^'^aiii'^t  any  dany-er.  Ostorius,  after  warv  eir- 
cunispJHrtion,  l»ids  them  pass  the  river:  the  Britons  no 
soiuier  had  them  within  reach  of  their  arrows,  dirts, 
and  stones,  hut  slew  and  wounded  larifelv  of  the  Ro- 
mans.  Tlu*v  on  the  other  side  elosinjr  thrir  ranks, 
and  over  head  elosinu  their  targets,  threw  down  the 
loose  rampires  of  the  Britons,  and  ])ursue  them  up  the 
hills,  hf'th  light  and  armed  legions;  till  Mliat  \^itli 
l»'alling  darts  and  heavy  strokes,  the  Britons,  who  warv 
neither  helmet  nor  cuirass  to  defend  them,  were  at  la>t 
overcome.     This  the  Ronians  ihought  a  famous  \\v- 
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tory ;  wherein  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
were  taken,  his  brothers  also  reduced  to  obedieaee; 
himself  escaping  to  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Bo- 
gantes,  against  faith  given  was  to  the  victors  delircni 
bound;  having  held  out  against  the  Romans  uk 
years,  saith  Tacitus,  but  by  truer  computation,  •- 
ven.  Whereby  his  name  was  up  through  alltbfd- 
joining  provinces,  even  to  Italy  and  Rome;  mur 
desiring  to  see  who  be  was,  that  could  withstiii 
so  many  years  the  Roman  puissance:  and  Casv, 
to  extol  his  own  victf>rv,  extolled  the  man  whom  he 
had  vanquished.  Being  brought  to  Rome,  the  p» 
])le  as  to  a  solemn  spectacle  were  called  together, 
the  emperor's  guard  stood  in  arms.  In  order  cane 
first  the  king's  servants,  bearing  bis  trophies  wot 
in  other  wars,  next  his  brothers,  wife,  and  daoghler, 
last  himself.  The  behaviour  of  others,  through  feir. 
was  low  and  degenerate;  be  only  neither  in  com- 
tenance,  wonl,  or  action  submissive,  standing  at  the 
tribunal  of  Claudius,  briefly  spake  to  this  pur|MBe:  *"lf 
my  mind,  Coesar,  had  been  as  moderate  in  the  height 
of  fortune,  as  mv  birth  and  dignity  was  eminert, 
I  might  have  come  a  friend  rather  than  a  captive  inli 
this  citv.  Nor  couldst  thou  have  disliked  him  kf% 
confederate,  so  noble  of  descent,  and  ruling  so  manrn^ 
tions.  My  present  estate  to  me  disgraceful,  tu  tbceii 
Cflorious.  I  had  riches,  horses,  arms,  and  men ;  m 
wonder  then  if  I  contended,  not  to  lose  them.  Bit  if 
by  fate,  yours  only  must  be  empire,  then  of  nrcessiir 
ours  among  the  rest  must  be  subjection.  If  I  socrmt 
had  been  brought  to  3*ield,  my  misfortune  bad  beei 
less  notorious,  your  conquest  had  been  less  renoimeJ; 
and  in  vour  severest  determininK"  of  me.  both  will  be 
soon  forgotten.  But  if  you  s^^rant  that  I  shall  liT^br 
me  will  live  to  you  for  ever  that  praise  \^hich  is  «o  near 
divine,  the  clemency  of  a  conqueror."  Ctp>ar  mnTfd 
at  sueh  a  s])eetaele  of  fortune,  but  especially  at  ibf  no- 
bleness of  his  hearing  it,  gave  him  panlon.  and  to  all 
the  rest.  Thev  all  unbound,  suhmisslv  thank  him.  and 
did  like  reverence  to  Agrippina  the  emperor'>  wife,  who 
sat  bv  in  stale ;  a  new  and  disdained  sii>ht  to  the  Dianlr 
eyes  of  Romans,  a  woman  sittinar  ]»ublie  in  her  ffrrale 
]»ri«le  among  ensigns  and  armed  cohorts.  To  C)?tonus 
trium]di  is  decreed;  and  his  arts  esteemed  equal  u> 
theirs,  that  brouirht  in  honds  to  Rome  famon<  st  kinjiv 
But  the  .same  ]>rosperity  attended  not  his  later  acii-^w 
Iiere;  f«ir  the  Silun^s,  \^htther  to  reven;:e  their  lo«uf 
Caractaeus,  (tr  that  they  saw  Ostorius,  as  if  ni^w  aD 
were  done,  less  earne>t  to  restrain  them,  beset  the  pfP- 
feet  of  his  camp,  Kf't  there  with  lei»'ionary  bands  t«^  «j** 
point  garrisons :  and  had  not  speedy  aid  come  in  fn»ra 
the  neiirhhourin^*  holds  and  castles,  had  cut  them  all 
off;  notwithstandluij  which,  the  prefect  with  tiffirt 
centurions,  and  many  their  stoutest  men.  were  ^lain 
atid  up(»n  the  neck  of  this,  meeting  first  with  Roman 
foraijers,  then  wilh  other  tniojis  hastinir  to  their  rtlirf. 
utterly  foiled  and  broke  them  also.  0>tnrius  s«>r<i[n2 
more  after,    could    hardly  stay  their  flijht  :    I'l!  i*5' 

'  ft  «  ^ 

\*  eighty  I'gions  coming  on,  at   first  ptiised  the  h.itiV. 
at    lensrih  turncvl   the  scale  :    to  the   BritcTis  wifhv:i 
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h  km,  for  by  that  tiine  it  gprew  night  Then  was 
irar  shirered,  as  it  were,  into  small  frays  and  bick- 
^ ;  not  unlike  sometimes  to  so  many  robberies,  in 
da,  at  waters,  as  chance  or  Talour,  advice  or  rash- 
,  led  them  on,  commanded  or  without  command. 
t  which  most  exasperated  the  Silures,  was  a  report 
ntain  words  cast  out  by  the  emperor,  "  That  he 
id  root  them  out  to  the  very  name."  Therefore  two 
rts  more  of  auxiliars,  by  the  avarice  of  their  leaders 
«carely  pillaging,  they  quite  intercepted ;  and  be- 
ing liberally  the  spoils  and  captives,  whereof  they 

plenty,  drew  other  countries  to  join  with  them. 
le  losses  falling  so  thick  upon  the  Romans,  Osto- 
with  the  thought  and  anguish  thereof  ended  his 
I ;  the  Britons  rejoicing,  although  no  battle,  that 
adverse  war  had  worn  out  so  great  a  soldier.  Ca>sar 
is  place  ordains  Aulus  Didius ;  but  ere  his  coming, 
igh  much  hastened,  that  the  province  might  not 
t  a  governor,  the  Silures  had  given  an  overthrow 
[anlios  Valens  with  his  legion,  rumoured  on  both 
I  greater  than  was  true,  by  the  Silures  to  animate 
new  general ;  by  him  in  a  double  respect,  of  the 
e  praise  if  he  quelled  them,  or  the  more  excuse  if 
uled.  Meantime  the  Silures  forgot  not  to  infest 
Roman  pale  with  wide  excursions;  till  Didius 
eking  out,  kept  them  somewhat  more  within  bounds. 
were  they  long  to  seek,  who  after  Caractacus  should 

them ;  for  next  to  him  in  worth  and  skill  of  war, 
atius,  a  prince  of  the  Brigantes,  merited  to  be  their 
f.  He  at  6rst  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  by  them 
Mted,  was  the  husband  of  Cartismandua,  queen  of 
Brigantes,  himself  perhaps  reigiiing  elsewhere. 
who  had  betrayed  Caractacus  and  her  country 
idom  the  triumph  of  Claudius,  thereby  grown 
erful  and  gracious  with  the  Romans,  presnmin^ 
the  hire  of  her  treason,   deported   her  husband ; 

marr)'ing  Yellocatus  one    of  his  squires,    con- 
on  him  the  kingdom  also.     This  deed  so  odious 
full  of  infamy,  disturbed  the  whole  state ;  Vcuu- 
with  other  forces,  and  the  help  of  her  own  subjects, 
detested  the  example  of  so  foul  a  fact,  and  withal 
lucomeliness  of  their  subjection  to  the  monarchy 
woman,  a  piece  of  manhood  not  every  day  to  he 
d  among  Britons,  though  she  had  got  by  subtile 
I  his  brother  with  many  of  his  kindred  into  her 
Is,  brought  her  soon  below  the  confidence  of  being 
to  resist  longer.  When  imploring  the  Roman  aid, 
much  ado,  and  after  many  a  hard  encounter,  she 
ped  the  punishment  which  was  ready  to  have  seized 

Venutius  thus  debarred  the  authority  of  ruling 
»wn  household,  justly  turns  his  anger  against  the 
tans  themselves ;  whose  magnanimity  not  wont  to 
Ttake  dishonourable  causes,  had  arrogantly  intcr- 
Hed  in  his  domestii!  affairs,  to  uphold  the  rebellion 
1  adulteress  against  her  husband.  And  the  king- 
he  retained  against  their  utmost  opposition  ;  and 
ir  gave  them  their  611 ;  first  in  a  sharp  conflict  of 
rtain  event,  then  against  the  legion  of  Ceesius  Na- 

fnsomuch  that  Didius  growing  old,  and  manng- 
be  war  by  deputies,  had  work  enough  to  stand  on 
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his  defence,  with  the  gaining  now  and  then  of  a  small 
castle.    And  Nero  ®  (for  in  that  part  of  the  isle  things 
continued  in  the  same  plight  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian) 
was  minded  but  for  shame  to  have  withdrawn  Ibe  Ro- 
man forces  out  of  Britain  :  in  other  parts  whereof, 
about  the  same  time  other  things  befel.P    Verannius, 
whom  Nero  sent  hither  to  succeed  Didius,  dying  in 
his  first  year,  save  a  few  inroads  upon  the  Silures,  led 
only  a  great  boast  behind  him,  "  That  in  two  years,  had 
he  lived,  he  would  have  conquered  all."  But  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  who  next  was  sent  hither,  esteemed  a  soldier 
equal  to  the  best  in  that  age,  for  two  years  together 
went  on  prosperously,  both  confirming  what  was  got, 
and  subduing  onward.    At  last  over-con6dcnt  of  his 
-^present  actions,  and  emulating  others,  of  whose  deeds 
he  heard  from  abroad,  marches  up  as  far  as  Mona,  the 
isle  of  Anglesey,  a  populous  place.  For  they,  it  seems, 
had  both  entertained  fugitives,  and  given  good  assist- 
ance to  the  rest  that  withstood  him.    He  makes  him 
boats  with  flat  bottoms,  fitted  to  the  shallows  which  he 
expected  in  that  narrow  frith ;  his  foot  so  passed  over, 
his  horse  waded  or  swam.    Thick  upon  the  shore  stood 
several  gross  bands  of  men  well  weaponed,  many 
women  like  furies  running  to  and  fro  in  dismal  habit, 
with  hair  loose  about  their  shoulders,  held  torches  in 
their  hands.    The  Druids  (those  were  their  priests,  of 
whom  more  in  another  place)  with  hands  lif^  up  to 
Heaven  uttering  direful  prayers,  astonished  the  Ro- 
mans;  who  at  so  strange  a  sight  stood  in  amaze, 
though  wounded :  at  length  awakened  and  encouraged 
by  their  general,  not  to  fear  a  barbarous  and  lunatic 
rout,  fall  on,  and  beat  them  down  scorched  and  rolling 
in  their  own  fire.    Then  were  they  yoked  with  garri- 
sons, and  the  places  consecrate  to  their  bloody  super- 
stitions destroyed.     For  whom  they  took  in  war,  they 
held  it  lawful  to  sacrifice ;  and  by  the  entrails  of  men 
used  divination.    While  thus  Paulinus  had  his  thought 
still  fixed  before  to  go  on  winning,  his  back  lay  broad 
open  to  occasion  of  losing  more  behind  :  for  the  Bri- 
tons, urged  and  oppressed  with  many  unsufferable  in- 
juries, had  all  banded  themselves  to  a  general  revolt. 
The  particular  causes  are  not  all  written  by  one  au- 
thor ;  Tacitus  who  lived  next  those  times  of  any  to  us 
extant,  writes  that  Prasutagus  king  of  the  Icenians, 
abounding  in  wealth,  had  left  Ciesar  coheir  with  his 
two  daughters ;  thereby  hoping  to  have  secured  from 
all  wrong  both  his  kingdom  and  his  house  ;  which  fell 
out  far  otherwise.     For  under  colour  to  oversee  and 
take  possession  of  the  emperor^s  new  inheritance,  his 
kingdom  became  a  prey  to  centurions,  his  house  to 
ravening  officers,  his   wife   Boadicea   violated   with 
stripes,  his  daughters  with  rape,  the  wealthiest  of  his 
subjects,  as  it  were,  by  the  will  and  testament  of  their 
king  thrown  out  of  their  estates,  his  kindred  made  lit- 
tle better  than  slaves.     The  new  colony  also  at  Cama- 
lodunum  took  house  or  land  from  whom  they  ])leased, 
terming  them  slaves  and  vassals;  the  soldiers  comply- 
ins*  with  the  colony,  out  of  hope  hereafter  to  use  the 
same  licence  themselves.    Moreover  the  temple  erected 
to  Claudius  as  a  badge  of  their  eternal  slavery,  stood  a 
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great  eyesore ;  the  priests  uhcrcuf,  unoer  pretext  of 
what  was  due  to  the  religious  service,  wasted  and  em- 
bezzled each  iiiairs  substance  upon  themselves.     And 
Catus  Deeianus  the  pnK:urator  endeavoured  to  brtn<jf 
all  their  {^oods  within  the  compass  of  new  con(iscati(»n,4 
hy  disavowing"  the  reniitment  of  Claudius.     I^astly, 
Seneca,  in  bis  books  a  philosopher,  having*  drawn  the 
Britons  univ illinj^fly  to  bornin  of  him  vast  sums  upon 
fair  promises  of  easy  loan,  and  for  repayment  to  take 
their  own  time,  on  a  sudden  compels  them  to  pay  in 
all  at  once  with  ^freat  extortion.     Thus  provoked  hy 
heaviest  suflrcrin<;rs,  and  thus  invited  by  opportunities 
in  the  absence  of  Paulinus,  the  Icenians,  and  by  their 
exnmples  the  Triufibantes,  and  as  many  else  as  hated 
servitude,  rise  up  in  anus.     Of  these  ensuing  troubles 
many  fore^join*^  siyns  appeared  ;  the  ima<re  of  victory 
at  Camalodunum  fell  down  of  it.self  with  her  face  turn- 
ed, as  it  were,  to  the  Britons;  certain  women, in  a  kind 
of  ecstacv,  foretold  of  calamities  to  come  :  in  the  coun- 
cil-house  were  heard  by  night  barbarous  noises ;  in  the 
theatre  hideous  bowlings,  in  the  creek  horrid  sights, 
betokening  the  destruction  of  that  colony  ;  hereto  the 
ocean  seeming  of  a  bloody  hue,  and  human  shajies  at 
low  ebb,  left  imprinted  on  the  sand,  wrought  in  the 
Britons  new  courage,  in  the  Romans  unwonted  fears. 
Camalodunum,wherethe  Romans  had  seated  themselves 
to  dwell  pleasantly,  rather  than  defensi\-ely,  was  not 
fortified;  against  that  therefore  the  Britons  make  first 
assault.     The  soldiers   within  were  not   very  manv- 
Deeianus  the  procurator  could  send  them  but  two  hun- 
dred, those  ill  armed :  and  through  the  treachery  of 
some  among  them,  who  secretly  favoured  the  insurrec- 
tion, they  had  deferred  both  to  entrench,  and  to  send 
out  such  as  bore  not  arms  ;  such  ns  did,  flying  to  the 
temple,  which  on  the  second  day  was  forcibly  taken, 
were  all  put  to  the  sword,  the  temple  made  a  hea]),  the 
rest  rifled  and  burnt.     Petilius  Cerralis  coming  to  hi> 
siirrour,  is  in  his  wav  met  and  overthrown,  his  whole 
legion  cut  to  pieces;  he  with  his  horse  jjardiy  escaping 
to  the  Roman  camp.     Deeianus,  whose  rapine  was  the 
cause  of  all  this,  fled  into  Gallia.     But  Suetonius  at 
the>e  tidings  not  dismayed,  tiirouirh  the  midst  of  his 
enemy's  country,    marches    to   lA)nd(>n    (though   not 
termed  a  ctdonv,  vet  full  of  Roman  inhabitants,  and 
for  the  frer)uencv  of  trade,  and  other  commodities,  a 
town  e\en  then  of  principal  note)  with  piirjjose  to  have 
made   there    the   seat   of  war.     But    cnn*iidering  the 
sniallness  of  his  nuiiihers,  and  the  late  ra>hne>s  of  IV- 
tilius,  he  chooses  rather  with  the  loss  of  one  tow  n  t<» 
save  the  re-it.     Nor  was  ho  flexible  to  aiiv  pravers  or 
weeping  of  ilieni  that  hesought  him  to  tarry  there;  but 
takiii<;  with  him  su-ii  as  were  willinir,  :^a^e  >i^'nal  to 
depart;  they  who  through  weakness  of  sex  or  aj^-e.  or 
love  of  the   place,   went   not  alonjjj",  perished  hy   the 
enemv;  so  did  Verulam. a  Roman  free  town.     r(>r  the 
Britons  omitting  torts  and  castles,  flew-   thither  first 
where  richest  booty  and  the  hope  of  pillaging  lolled 
them  on.     In  \\u<  massacre  about  seventy  thi»usand 
Romans  and  their  associate*,  in  the  j>laces  above  men- 
tioned, of  certain   lost   their   liics.      None  niiirht  be 
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spared,  none  ransomed,  but  tasU'd  all  eiiber  a  prvs«&: 
or  a  lingering  death ;  no  cruelly  that  either  outrai.re  tr 
the  insolence  of  success  put  into  their  heads,  wa>  Ufi 
unacted.     The  Roman  wives  and  virgins  faan^  cp 
all  naked,**  had  their  breasts  cut  off,  and  sewed  to  ibeir 
mouths;   that  in  the  grimoess  of  death   they  rji<:ht 
seem  to  eat  their  own  flesh ;  while  the  Britims  frll  l* 
feasting  and  carousing  in  the  temple  of  And  ite  their 
goddess  of  victory.     Suetonius  adding  to  his  Irgvn 
other  old  oflicers  and  soldiers  thereabout,  which  gadier- 
ed  to  him,  were  near  upon  ten  thousand  ;  and  purpoi- 
ing  with  those  not  to  defer  battle,  had  chosen  a  place 
narrow,  and  not  to  be  overwinged,  on  his  rear  a  wood; 
being  well  informed  that  bis  enemy  were  all  in  froit 
on  a  plain  unapt  for  ambush :  the  le^onaries  stood 
thick  in  order,  empaled  with  light  armed ;  the  bone 
on   either  wing.      The    Britons    in    companies  wai 
squadrons  were  every  where  shouting  and  swarminj^, 
such   a  multitude  as  at  other  time   never ;   no  le» 
reckoned  than  two  hundred  and  tbirtr  thousand  :m 
fierce  and  confident  of  victor v,  that  their  wives  aba 
came  in  wa^'^gons  to  sit  and  behold  the  sports,  as  tbCT 
made  full  account  of  killinfr  Romans  :   a  follr  doubl- 
less  for  the  serious  Romans  to  smile  at,  as  a  sure  tokei 
of  prospering  that  day  :  a  woman  also  was  their  oob- 
mander  in  chief.     For  Boadicea  and   her  daagbtos 
ride  about  in  a  chariot,  tellinfif  the  tall  chaDipions  ti 
a  great  encouragement,  that  with  the  Britons  it  vu 
usual  for  women  to  be  their  leaders.     A  deal  of  other 
fondness  they  put  into  her  mouth  not  worth  reeitil; 
how  she  was  lashed,  how  her  daughters  were  handled, 
things  worthier  silence,  retirement,  and  a  vail,  than  for 
a  woman  to  repeat,  as  done  to  her  own  person,  or  to 
hear  repeated  before  a  h.>st  of  men.     The  Greek  histo- 
rian' sets  her  in  the  field  nn  a  high  heap  of  turves,  in  a 
loose-bodied  gown,  declaiming,  a  spear  in  her  hind,s 
hare  in  her  bosom,  w  hieh  after  a  long  circumloeuiion. 
she  was  to  let  slip  aiiif>n«:'  them  for  luck*s  sake;  thfo 
]>raying  to  Andate  the  British  jiroddess,  to  talk  agaia 

as  fondiv  as  iiefore.     And  this  thev  do  out  of  a  vaniiv. 

•  •  • 

hoping  to  embellish  and  set  out  their  history  with  the 
strangeness  of  our  manners,  not  caring  in  the  mta 
while  to  brand  us  w  ith  the  rankest  note  of  barbarisoi 
as  if  in  Britain  women  were  men,  and  men  women.  I 
artect  not  set  speeches  in  a  history,  unless  known  ff 
certaiu  to  hiwe  been  so  spf»ken  in  effect  as  thfv  art 
written,  nor  then,  unless  worth  rt>hearsal  :  and  to  in* 
vent  such,  ihoiiirh  eloqueittly,  as  some  historians  hare 
done,  is  an  abuse  of  ))osterity,  raising-  in  them  that  nad  I 
(»tlier  conceptions  of  those  times  and  ])ersons  than  nerr  | 
true.  Mueh  less  therefore  do  I  purpose  here  or  else-  j 
when?  to  eoj»y  out  tedious  (»rations  witlmut  dec'ran. 
tlioiii;^li  in  till  ir  authors  coni])osod  ready  to  n:y  hi&d 
Hitherto  what  wc  ha%e  heard  of  CassibeKm.  Tt»ijaduB»- 
nu<,  Venusius,  and  Caraetaeu^^,  halli  heen  t'uil  of  ma^* 
nanimitv,  soberness,  and  martial  skill :  but  the  trutli 
is.  that  in  this  battle  and  \«hole  bu>iness  the  Bri:"U« 
ijiver  more  plainly  manil'ested  themselves  to  hi*  riijhl 
Lfarharians;  no  rule,  no  foresight,  no  fun  cast,  eipen- 
ciicc,  or  estimation,  either  of  themselves  or  of  rbcir 
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nemies ;  sach  confusion)  such  impotence,  as  seemed 
kest  not  to  a  war,  bnt  to  the  wild  burry  of  a  distract- 
1  womaD,  with  as  mad  a  crew  at  her  heels.    Therefore 
uetonios,  contemning*  their  unruly  noises  and  fierce 
loks,  heartens  bis  men  but  to  stand  close  a  while,  and 
irike  manfully  this  headless  rabble  that  stood  nearest, 
le  remt  would  be  a  purchase  rather  than  a  toil.     And 
9  it   fell  out;  for  the  legion,  when  they  saw  their 
ime,  burstinijr  out  like  a  violent  wedge,  quickly  broke 
nd  dissipated  what  opposed  them ;  all  else  only  held 
•at  their  necka  to  the  slayer ;  for  their  own  carts  and 
vmggons  were  so  placed  by  themselTcs,  as  left  them 
rat  litde  room  to  escape  between.    The  Roman  slew 
ill;  men,  women,  and  the  very  drawing  horses  lay 
iie^ied  along  the  field  in  a  gory  mixture  of  slaughter. 
kboot  foorscore  thousand  Britons  are  said  to  have  been 
ilun  on  the  place;  of  the  enemy  scarce  four  hundred, 
and  not  many  more  wounded.   Boadicea  poisoned  her- 
idf,  or,  as  others  say,  sickened  and  died,     t  She  was 
■T stature  big  and  tall,  of  visage  grim  and  stem,  harsh 
of  Toice,  her  hair  of  a  bright  colour  flowing  down  to 
her  hips;  she  wore  a  plaited  garment  of  divers  colours, 
viA  a  great  golden  chain ;  buttoned  over  all  a  thick 
mbe.    Gildas  calls  her  the  crafty  lioness,  and  leaves 
an  Q]  fame  opon  her  doings.    Dion  sets  down  other- 
the  order  of  this  fight,  and  that  the  field  was  not 
without  much  difficulty,  nor  without  intention  of 
the  Britons  to  give  another  battle,  had  not  the  death 
if  Boadicea  come  between.     Howbcit  Suetonius,  to 
fRKTve  discipline,  and  to  dispatch  the  reliquesof  war, 
kdged  with  all  the  army  in  the  open  field ;  which 
was  sapplied  out  of  Germany  with  a  thousand  horse 
nd  ten  thousand  foot ;  thence  dispersed  to  winter,  and 
widi  incursions  to  waste  those  countries  that  stood  out. 
But  to  the  Britons  famine  was  a  worse  affliction ;  hav- 
hf  left  off,  during  this  uproar,  to  till  the  ground,  and 
Bade  reckoning  to  serve  themselves  on  the  provisions 
sf  their  enemy.     Nevertheless  those  nations  that  were 
yet  untamed,  bearing  of  some  discord  risen  between 
Saetonius  and  the  new  procurator  Classicianus,  were 
hwi^ht  but  slowly  to  terms  of  peace ;  and  the  rigour 
iRd  by  Suetonius  on  them  that  yielded,  taught  them 
Aebelter  course  to  stand  on  their  defence."  For  it  is  cer- 
tm  that  Suetonius,  though  else  a  worthy  man,  overproud 
^ka  victory,  gave  too  much  way  to  his  anger  against 
Ae  Britons.     Classician  therefore  sending  such  word 
tiRome,  that  these  severe  proceedings  would  beget  an 
endless  war,  Polycletus,  no  Roman  but  a  courtier,  was 
■eat  by  Nero  to  examine  how  things  went.     He  ad- 
monishing Suetonius  to  use  more  mildness,  awed  the 
trmy,  and  to  the  Britons  gave  matter  of  laughter. 
Hm  so  much  even  till  then  were  nursed  up  in  their 
ative  liberty,  as  to  wonder  that  so  great  a  general 
riih  fab  whole  army  should  be  at  the  rebuke  and  or- 
erin^  of  a  court-servitor.       But  Suetonius  a  while 
Aer,  faaring  lost  a  few  galleys  on  the  shore,  was  bid 
engn  his  command  to  Petronius  Turpilianus,  who  not 
invoking'  the  Britons,  nor  by  them  provoked,  was 
bought  to  have  pretended  the  love  of  peace  to  what 
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indeed  was  his  love  of  ease  and   sloth.     Trebellius 
Maximus  followed  his  steps,  usurping  the  name  of 
gentle  government  to  any  remissness  or  neglect  of  dis- 
cipline ;  which  brought  in  first  license,  next  disobe- 
dience into  his  camp ;  incensed  against  him  partly  for 
his  covetousness,  partly  by  the  incitement  of  Roscius 
Cslius,  legate  of  a  legion ;  with  whom  formerly  dis- 
agreeing, now  that  civil  war  began  in  the  empire,  he 
fell  to  open  discord ;  ^  charging  him  with  disorder  and 
sedition,  and  him  Ctelius  with  peeling  and  defrauding 
the  legions  of  their  pay;  insomuch  that  Trebellius, 
hated  and  deserted  of  the  soldiers,  was  content  a 
while  to  govern    by  base    entreaty,  and  forced  at 
length  to  flee  the  land.      Which    notwithstanding 
remained  in  good  quiet,  governed  by  Caelius  and 
the  other  legate  of  a  legion,  both  faithful  to  Yitel- 
lius  then  emperor;   who  sent  hither  Vectius  Bola- 
nus;    under  whose  lenity,  though  not  tainted  with 
other  fault,  ag&inst  the  Britons  nothing  was  done, 
nor  in  their  own  discipline  reformed.'    Petilius  Ce- 
realis  by  appointment  of  Vespasian  succeeding,  had 
to  do   with  the  populous  Brigantes  in  many  bat- 
tles,  and   some  of  those  not  unblor)dy.    For  as  we 
heard  before,  it^  was  Venusius  who  even  to  these 
times  held  them  tack,  both  himself  remaining  to  the 
end  unvanquished,  and  some  part  of  his  country  not  so 
much  as  reached.    It  appears  also  by  several  passages 
ill  the  histories  of  Tacitus,*  that  no  small  matter  of 
British  forces  were  commanded  over  sea  the  year  before 
to  serve  in  those  bloody  wars  between  Olho  and  Vitel- 
lius,Vitellius  and  Vespasian  contending  for  the  empire. 
To  Cerealis  succeeded  Julius  Frontinus  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain,*  who  by  taming  the  Silures,  a  people 
warlike  and  strongly  inhabiting,  augmented  much  his 
reputation.    But  Julius  Agricola,  whom  Vespasian  in 
his  last  year  sent  hither,  trained  up  from  his  youth  in 
the  British  wars,  extended  with  victories  the  Roman 
limit  beyond  all  his  predecessors.     His  coming  was  in 
the  midst  of  summer ;  and  the  Ordivices  to  welcome 
the  new  general  had  hewn  in  pieces  a  whole  squadron 
of  horse  which  lay  upon  their  bounds,  few  escaping. 
AgT-icola,  who  perceived  that  the  noise  of  this  defeat 
had  also  in  the  province  desirous  of  novelty  stirred  up 
new  expectations,  resolves  to  be  beforehand  with  the 
danger :  and  drawing  together  the  choice  of  his  legions 
with  a  competent  number  of  auxiliaries,  not  being  met 
by  the  Ordovices,  who  kept  the  hills,  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  hunts  them  up  and  down  through 
difficult  places,  almost  to  the  final  extirpating  of  that 
whole  nation.    With  the  same  current  of  success,  what 
Paulinos  had  left  unfinished  he  conquers  in  the  isle  of 
Mona :  for  the  islanders  altogether  fearless  of  his  ap- 
proach, whom  they  knew  to  have  no  shipping,  when 
they  saw  themselves  invaded  on  a  sudden  by  the  aux- 
iliars,  whose  country-use  had  taught  them  to  swim 
over  with  horse  and  arms,  were  compelled  to  yield. 
This  gained  Agricola  much  opinion :  who  at  his  very 
entrance,  a  time  which  others  bestowed  of  course  in 
hearing  compliments  and  gratulations,  had  made  such 
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early  projTTCss  iiilu  laborious  and  banlest  ciiterprisps. 
ISut  by  Tar  nut  so  famous  was  A^-ricola  in  briii<;ini^ 
war  to  a  speedy  end,  as  in  cuttin<^  off  tbe  causes  from 
whence  war  arises.  For  be  knowinir  that  the  end  of 
war  was  not  to  make  way  fur  injuries  in  peace,  be^^aii 
reformation  from  his  own  house ;  permitted  not  his  at- 
tendants and  followers  to  sway,  or  have  to  do  at  all  in 
public  affairs :  lays  on  with  equality  the  ]iruporlions  of 
corn  and  tribute  that  were  imposed  ;  takes  off  exactions, 
and  the  fees  of  encroachingf  officers,  heavier  than  the 
tribute  itself.  For  the  countries  bad  been  compelled 
bcfons  to  sit  and  wait  the  opening  of  public  granaries, 
and  both  to  sell  and  to  buv  their  com  at  what  rate  the 
publicans  thousrht  fit ;  the  purveyors  also  commandin<r 
when  they  pleased  to  bring*  it  in,  not  to  the  nearc:«t, 
but  still  to  the  remotest  places,  either  by  the  compound- 
intr  of  such  as  would  be  excused,  or  by  causing  a  dearth, 
where  none  was,  made  a  particular  gain.  These  griev- 
ances and  the  like,  he  in  the  time  of  j^ace  removing, 
bniught  peace  into  some  credit;  which  before,  since 
the  Romans  coming,  had  as  ill  a  uanic  as  war.  Tbe 
summer  following,  Titus  then  emperor,^  he  so  continu- 
ally with  inroads  disquieted  the  enemy  over  all  the 
isle,  and  after  terrour  so  allured  them  with  his  gentle 
demeanour,  that  manv  cities  which  till  that  time  would 
not  bend,  gave  hostages,  admitted  garrisons,  and  came 
in  voluntarily.  The  winter  he  spent  all  in  worthy  ac- 
tions ;  teaching  and  promoting  like  a  public  father  the 
institutes  and  customs  of  civil  life.  The  inhabitants 
rude  and  scattered,  and  by  that  the  proner  to  war,  he  so 
persuaded  to  build  houses,  temples,  and  seats  of  justice ; 
and  by  praising  the  forward,  quickening  the  slow, 
assisting  all,  turned  the  name  of  necessity  into  an 
emulation.  He  caused  moreover  the  noblemen's  sons 
t<}  be  bred  up  in  liberal  arts;  and  by  jirefcrrincf  the 
wits  of  Britain  before  the  studies  of  Gallia,  broiiii^ht 
tbein  to  affect  the  Latin  eloquriice,  uho  before  bated 
the  lanyfuage.  Thi  n  were  the  Human  fashiuns  imi- 
tated, and  the  ;ro\>n;  after  a  uhile  the  incitements 
:iUu  and  materials  of  vice,  and  voluptuous  life,  proud 
biiildin;r«,  baths,  and  the  eleyanee  yi(  banqueting; 
which  the  fuolishtT  sort  called  eivilitv,  but  was  indeed 
a  soent  art  to  jirejiare  them  lor  btrndage.  Sjjring  aj)- 
])earinir,  he  took  the  field,  and  with  a  )>rosper(ius  e.\- 
ptdititiii  wasted  as  far  northward  as  frith  of  Taus  all 
that  obevtil  not,  with  suejj  a  ternmr,  as  he  went,  that 
the  Runian  army,  tbuni^h  niiich  hindered  hy  tempestu- 
ous weather,  had  the  leisure  to  build  forts  and  castles 
where  th«*y  jdeased.  none  daring  to  op])osc  them.  Be- 
sidi"*,  A«,'Tiool.i  had  this  excellence  in  him,  so  pro- 
vidcnttv  to  chr»«>so  his  i»laces  where  t(»  l'oriif\,as  not 
an<»tlier  yfeneral  then  alive.  No  sconce  or  fortress  (»f 
his  raising  was  ever  known  either  to  have  been  lorced, 
or  yielded  nporquitted.  Out  of  these  inipreirnahle  bv 
siege,  or  in  that  case  duly  n'lic\td,  with  continual 
irruptions  he  so  prevailed,  that  the  enemy,  who!>e 
manner  was  in  winter  t«»  regain  what  in  sunnn*  r  he 
had  lost,  was  now  alike  in  both  ^im^imis  K«-})t  "-Imrt  and 
strei:^htencd.  For  these  t"\ploits,  then  esUiineij  mi 
great  anil  honourable,  Titus,  in  w  lio»e  nii^n  llicv  wcrr 
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achieved,  was  the  iifteentli  (ime  saluted  imperatur;' 
and  of  him  Agricola  received  triumphal  honours.  TW 
fourth  summer,  Domiiian  then  ruling  tbe  enipirr,W 
s]ient  in  settlins^  and  confinning  wbat  tbe  vearbefiNt 
he  had  travelled  over  \k  itb  a  running  conquest.  And 
had  tbe  valour  of  bis  soldiers  been  answeraMe,  k 
had  reached  that  year,  as  was  thought,  the  dudoC 
bounds  of  Britain.  For  Glota  and  Uodntria,  dow 
Dunbritton,  and  the  frith  of  Eflinburgh,  twn  opposite 
arms  of  the  sea,  divided  ouir  bv  a  neck  of  land,  ini 
all  the  creeks  and  inlets  on  this  side,  were  held  bj 
the  Romans,  and  the  enemv  driven  as  it  were  intu 
another  island.  In  bis  fifth  year^  be  passed  over  inls 
the  Orcades,  as  wc  may  probably  guo><,  and  otber 
Scotch  isles;  discovering  and  su  bd  u  in  ii:  nations.!  ill  tbci 
unknow  n.  He  gained  also  with  his  forces  that  part  of 
Britain  which  faces  Ireland,  as  aiming  also  to  conqKf 
that  island  ;  where  one  of  the  Irish  kings  driven  oat 
by  civil  wars  coming  to  him,  he  both  gladly  rrcfived, 
and  retained  him  as  asr&inst  a  fit  time.  The  sumiNr 
eusuinfifi  on  mistrust  that  tbe  nations  bevond  Bodftuii 
would  generally  rise,  and  forelay  the  passages  byluil 
be  caused  his  fleet,  making  a  great  show,  to  liear  aloa^ 
the  coast,  and  up  tbe  friths  and  harbours;  joining  nort 
comroonlv  at  ni;;ht  on  the  same  shore  liotb  land  and 
sea-forces,  with  mutual  shouts  and  loud  greeting 
At  sight  whereof  tbe  Britons,  not  wont  to  see  their  mi 
so  ridden,  were  much  daunted.  Howbeit  tbe  CaMih 
niaiis'^  with  pfreat  preparation,  and  by  rumour,  as  of 
things  unknown  much  greater,  taking  arms,  and  of 
their  own  accortl  beginning  war  by  tbe  assault  of  tundrj 
castles,  sent  back  some  of  their  fear  to  the  Romui 
themselves :  and  there  were  of  the  commanders,  wlw 
cloaking  their  fear  under  show  of  sage  advice,  coun- 
selled the  general  to  retreat  back  on  this  side  Bodo- 
tria.  Ho  in  the  mean  while  ba^invr  intellii^eiice.  tliU 
the  enemv  would  fall  on  in  manv  bodies,  divided  al« 
his  army  intu  three  parts.  Which  advantage  the  Bn- 
tons  quickly  spying,  and  o\\  a  sudden  unitini;  what 
before  they  had  disjointed,  assail  by  night  with  all 
their  forces  that  part  of  the  Roman  army  which  ihcv 
knew  to  be  the  weakest ;  and  breaking  in  upon  the 
camj»,  surprised  between  sleej)  and  fear,  had  iK'gunsoaf 
execution.  When  Agricola,  who  bad  learnt  what  war 
the  enemies  took,  and  fcdlowed  them  with  all  speed. 
sendini*-  before  him  the  lightest  of  his  horse,  and  fooC 
to  charire  ilieni  iiehind,  the  rest  as  tliov  came  on  lo 
atlViLrhtUieni  with  clamour,  so  plied  them  withoutro- 
pile,  that  hy  ap])roacli  of  day  the  Roman  ensigns  ^lii- 
teriuiT  all  about,  had  encompas«icd  the  Britons:  "bo 
now  after  a  sharp  light  in  the  very  ports  of  the  camp, 
betook  them  to  tlh-ir  wonted  refuije.  the  wlmhIs  ana 
fens,  pursued  a  while  by  the  Romans;  that  d.i v  cl«  a 
all  a|i]iear.tnce  had  ended  tbe  w  ar.  Tbe  leijion*  nin* 
e<Mna«red  bv  this  event,  thov  aUo  now  buasiin j.  wb* 
but  latclv  trembled,  crv  all  to  be  led  on  as  far  as  ibo* 
was  British  i^ronnd.  The  Britons  also  not  acknov 
ledginu:  the  lo>s  of  that  day  to  Roman  valour,  but  t>> 
I  lie  policy  of  their  captain,  al>ated  nothin;;  of  ibfi? 
stMutnes-<;    loit   arminfT  their   vouth.   oon*eviii:^  ibtir 
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Wcs  and  children  to  places  of  safety,  in  frequent  as- 
imblics,  and  bj  solemn  coTenants  bound  themselves 
I  mutaa]  assistance  against  the  common  enemy.  About 
le  same  time  a  cohort  of  Germans  having  slain  their 
ntarion  with  other  Roman  officers  in  a  mutiny,  and 
T  fear  of  punishment  fled  on  shipboard,  launched 
ffth  in  three  light  galleys  without  pilot  ;f  and  by  tide 
r  weather  carried  round  about  the  coast,  using  piracy 
'here  they  landed,  while  their  ships  held  out,  and  as 
leir  skill  served  them,  with  yarious  fortune,  were  tlie 
nt  discoverers  to  the  Romans  that  Britain  was  an 
iland.     <  The  following  summer,  Agricola  having 
idore  sent  his  nayy  to  hover  on  the  coast,  and  with 
mdiy  and  uncertain  landings  to  divert  and  disunite 
he  Britons,  himself  with  a  power  best  appointed  for 
^xpedition,  wherein  also  were  many  Britons,  whom  he 
lad  long  tried,  both  valiant  and  faithful,  marches  on- 
rard  to  the  mountain  Grampius,  where  the  British, 
ibore  thirty  thousand,  were  now  lodged,  and  still  in- 
dng;  for  neither  would  their  old  men,  so  many  as 
yet  rigorous  and  lusty,  be  lefl  at  borne,  long  prac- 
tised in  war,  and  every  one  adorned  with  some  badge, 
artngnizanceof  his  warlike  deeds  long  ago.     Of  whom 
Galgacns,  both  by  birth  and  merit  the  prime  leader  to 
their  eourage,  though  of  itself  hot  and  violent,  is  by 
kis  rough  oratory,  in  detestation  of  servitude  and  the 
Bttttan  yoke,  said  to  have  added  much  more  eageniess 
•f  fight,  testified  by  their  shouts  and  barharf»us  ap- 
fknses.     As  much  did  on  the  other  side  Agricola  exhort 
Ui  aoldiers   to  victory   and    glory ;    as    much    the 
MUiers  by  his  firm  and  well-grounded  exhortations 
were  aJ]  on  a  fire  to  the  onset.     But  first  he  orders  them 
•a  this  sort :  Of  eight  thousand  auxiliary  foot  he  makes 
Ini  middle  ward,  on  the  wings  three  thousand  horse, 
iW  legions  as  a  reserve,  stood  in  array  before  the  camp ; 
cilber  to  seize  the  victory  won  without  their  own  haz- 
nd,  or  to  keep  up  the  battle  if  it  should  need.     The 
British  powers  on  the  hill  side,  as  might  best  serve  for 
liiow  and  tcrrour,  stood  in  their  battalions ;  the  first  on 
wen  ground,  the  next  rising  behind,  as  the  hill  ascend- 
ed.   The  field  between  rung  with  the  noise  of  horse- 
■CD  and  chariots  ranging  up  and  down.    Agricola 
dnbting  to  be  overwingcd,  stretches  out   his  front, 
tkwgh  soraewbat  with  the  thinnest,  insomuch  that 
aany  advised  to  bring  up  the  legions  :  yet  he  not  ai- 
ding, alights  from  his  horse,  and  stands  on  foot  jjefore 
tlie  ensigns.     The  fight  began  aloof,  and  the  Britons 
ImI  a  certain  skill  with  their  broad  swashing  swords 
lad  short  bucklers  either  to  strike  aside,  ur  to  bear  otf 
tbe  darts  of  their  enemy;  and  withal  to  send  back 
ihowers  of  their  own.     Until  Agricola  discerning  that 
those  little  targets  and  unwieldy  glaves  ill  pointed, 
voold  soon  become  ridiculous  ac^ainst  the  thrust  and 
:UMe«  commanded  three  Batavian  cohorts,  and  two  of 
he  Tongrians  exercised  and  armed  for  close  fii;lit,  to 
baw  up,  and  come  to  handy  strokes.     The  Batavians, 
It  they  were  commanded,  running  in  upon  them,  now 
vith  their  long  tucks  thrusting  at  the  face,  now  with 
beir  piked  targets  bearing  them  down,  had  made  good 
iddance of  them  that  stood  below;  and  for  haste  oinit- 
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ting  further  execution,  began  apace  to  advance  up  hill, 
seconded  now  by  all  the  other  cohorts.      Meanwhile 
the   horsemen   flee,   the    charioteers    mix    themselves 
to  fight  among  the  foot,  where  many  o{  their  horse 
also  fallen    in   disorderly,  were  now  more  a  mischief 
to   their  own,   than    before   a   tcrrour  to   their  ene- 
mies.     The  battle  was  a  confused  hea]),  the  ground 
unequal ;    men,   horses,  chariots,  crowded   pellmell ; 
sometimes  in  little  room,  by  and  by  in  large,  fighting, 
rushing,  felling,  overbearing,  overturning.     They  on 
the  hill,  which  were  not  yet  come  to  blows,  perceiving 
the  fewness  of  their  enemies,  came  down  amain ;  and 
had  enclosed  the  Romans  unawares  behind,  but  that 
Agricola  with  a  strong  body  of  horse,  which  he  reserved 
for  such  a  purpose,  repelled  them  back  as  fast ;  and 
others  drawn  off  the  front,  were  commanded  to  wheel 
about  and  charge  them  on  the  backs.     Then  were  the 
Romans  clearly  masters  ;  they  follow,  they  wound, 
they  take,  and  to  take  more,  kill  whom  they  take :  the 
Britons,  in  whole  troops  with  weapons  in  their  hands 
one  while  fleeing  the  pursuer,  anon  without  weapons 
desperately  running  upon  the  slayer.   But  of  all  them, 
when  once  they  got  the  woods  to  their  shelter,  with 
fresh  boldness  made  head  again,  and  the  for^i'ardest  on 
a  sudden  they  turned  and  slew,  the  rest  so  hampered, 
as  had  not  Agricola,  who  was  every  where  at  hand, 
sent  out  his  readiest  cohorts,  with  a  part  of  his  horse  t(» 
alight  and  scour  the  woods,  they  had  received  a  foil  in 
the  midst  of  victory ;  but  following  with  a  close  and 
orderly  pursuit,  the  Britons  fled  again,  and  were  to- 
tally scattered  ;   till   night  and  weariness  ended  the 
chase.     And  of  them  that  day  ten  thousand  fell ;  of 
the  Romans  three  hundred  and  forty,  among  whom 
Aulus  Atticus  the  leader  of  a  cohort ;  carried  with  heat 
of  youth  and  the  fierceness  of  his  horse  too  far  on.  The 
Romans  jocund  of  this  victory,  antl  the  spoil  they  got, 
spent  the  night;  the  vanquished  wandering  about  the 
field,  both  men  and  women,  some  lamenting,  some 
calling  their  lost  friends,  or  carrying  off  their  wounded  ; 
others  forsaking, some  burning,  their  own  houses;  and 
it  was  certain  enough,  that  there  were  who  with  a 
stern  compassion  laid  violent  hands  on  their  wives  and 
children,  to  prevent  the  more  violent  hands  of  hostile 
injury.    Next  day  appearing,  manifested  more  plainly 
the  greatness  of  their  loss  received ;  every  where  silence, 
desolation,  houses  burning  afar  off,  not  a  man  seen,  all 
fled,  and  doubtful  whither :  such  word  the  scouts  bring- 
ing in  from  all  parts,  and  the  summer  now  spent,  no 
fit  season  to  disperse  a  war,  the  Roman  general  leads 
his  army  among  the  Horestians ;  by  whom  hostages 
being  given,  he  commands  his  admiral  with  a  sufficient 
navy  to  sail  round  the  coast  of  Britain  ;  himself  with 
slow  marches,  that  his  delay  in  passing  might  serve  to 
awe  those  new  conquered  nations,  bestows  his  army  in 
their  winter-quarters.     The  fleet  also  having  fetched  a 
prosperous  and  speedy  com])ass  aiiout  the  isle,  put  in 
at  the  haven  Trutulcnsis,  now  Richhurgh  near  Sand- 
wich, from  whence  it  first  set  out:*'  and  now  likeliest, 
if  not  two  years  before,  as  was  mentioned,  the  Romans 
miiiht  discover  and  subdue  the  isles  of  Orkney ;  which 
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others  wiili  less  reason,  following^ '  Eusebius  and  Oro- 
siuH,  attribute  to  the  deeds  of  Claudius.  These  perpe- 
tual e\])loits  abroad  won  him  wide  fame :  with  Donii- 
tian,  under  whom  great  virtue  was  as  punishable  as 
open  crime,  won  him  hatred.*^  For  he  maligning  the 
renown  of  these  his  ads,  in  shew  decreed  him  honours, 
in  secret  devised  his  ruin.  '  A^ricola  therefore  com- 
manded home  for  doing*  too  much  of  uhat  he  was  sent 
to  do,  left  the  pn>vince  to  his  successor  quiet  and  se- 
cure. Whether  he,  as  is  conjectured,  were  Salustius 
Lucullus,  or  before  him  some  other,  for  Suetonius  only 
names  him  legate  of  Britain  under  Domitian ;  but  fur- 
ther of  him,  or  aught  else  done  here  until  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  is  no  where  plainly  to  be  found.  Some  gather 
by  a  preface  in  Tacitus  to  the  book  of  his  histories, 
that  what  Agricola  won  here,  was  soon  after  by  Do- 
mitian either  through  want  of  valour  lost,  or  through 
envy  neglected.  And  Juvenal  the  poet  speaks  of  Arvi- 
ragfus  in  these  days,  and  not  before,  king  of  Britain ; 
who  stood  so  well  in  his  resistance,  as  not  only  to  be 
talked  of  at  Rome,  but  t(»  be  held  matter  of  a  glorious 
triumph,  if  Domitian  co:ild  take  him  captive,  or  over- 
come him.  Then  also  Claudia  Rufiua  the  daughter  of 
a  Briton,  and  wife  of  Fudonce  a  Roman  senator,  lived 
at  Rome  famous  by  the  verse  of  Martial  for  beauty, 
wit,  and  learning-.  The  next  we  he:ir  of  Britain,  is, 
that  when  Trajan  was  emperor,  it  revolted,  and  was 
aubdued.  But  Hadrian  next  entering  on  the  empire,'" 
thev  soon  unsubdued  themselves.  Julius  Severus,  saith 
Dion,  then  governed  the  island,  a  prime  soldier  of  that 
age :  he  being-  called  away  to  suppress  the  Jews  then 
in  tumult  left  things  at  such  a  pass,  as  caused  the  em- 
peror in  person  to  take  a  journey  hither;"  where  many 
things  he  reformed,  and,  as  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
counselled,  to  gird  the  empire  within  moderate  bounds, 
he  raised  a  wall  with  txTcai  st  ikes  driven  in  dei-p,  and 
fa«^tened  together,  in  manner  of  a  strong  mound,  four- 
score mile  in  ItMi<;th,  to  divide  wlvdi  uas  Roman  from 
Barbarian  ;  as  \\i>  manner  was  to  tlo  in  other  frontiers 
of  his  empire,  where  great  rivt'rs  divided  n()t  the  limits. 
No  ancient  author  names  the  place,  but  old  inscriptions, 
and  the  ruin  itself,  yet  testifies  where  it  went  ahtoir  be- 
tween iSolwav  frith  hv  Carlisle,  and  the  mouth  of 
Tine."  Hadrian  having  quieted  the  island,  took  it  for 
honour  to  be  titled  on  his  coin,  **  The  restorer  of  Bri- 
tain." In  his  time  al>o  Prisons  Lieinius,  as  appears 
by  an  old  inscription,  was  lieutenant  here.  Antoninus 
Pius  reignin;^,''  the  Brigantes  ever  least  )Kitii*nt  of 
foreign  servitude,  breaking  in  upfin  Genounia  (which 
Camden  guesses  to  he  Guinethiaor  North  Wales)  jiart 
of  the  Roman  province,  v*ere  with  the  loss  of  much  ter- 
ritorv  driven  back  hv  Lollius  Urhicus,  who  drew  an- 
other  Mall  of  turves;  in  likelihood  niueli  hevoud  the 
former,  and  as  Camden  proves,  between  thr  frith  of 
Dunbritton,  and  of  Edinl)iirgli ;  to  hedge  out  incur- 
sions from  the  north.  .And  Seius  Saturninus,  as  is  col- 
lected from  the  di^ests.fl  had  charge  hen*  <»f  the  Roman 
navy.  With  like  success  did  Marcus  Aurelius,'"  next 
emperor,  by  his  legale  Cal|>hurnius  A<rrieola.  finish  here 
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a  new  war :  Commodus  after  bim  obtaining  the  empiic 
Id  his  time,  bh  among^  so  many  different  accounCf  mtf 
seem  most  probable,  *  Lucius  a  supposed  king  in  warn 
part  of  Britain,  the  first  of  any  kinj^  in  Eunipc,  that  si 
read  of,  received  the  Christian  faith,  and  this  nana 
the  first  by  public  authority  professed  it :  a  higb  ui 
singular  grace  from  above,  if  sincerity  and  perseTeruei 
went  along,  otherw  ise  an  empty  boast,  and  to  be  feani 
the  verifying  of  that  true  sentence,  **  The  first  shall  he 
last."     And  indeed  the  prai>e  of  this  action  is  mot    , 
proper  to  King  Lucius,  than  common  to  the  naiifls; 
whose  first  professing  by  public  authority  was  no  ml 
commendation  of  their  true  faith,  which  had  appeared 
more  sincere  and   praise-worthy,  whctlier  in  this  tf 
other  nation,  first  professed  without  public  authuriiy 
or  against  it,  might  else  have  been  but  outward  era- 
formitv.     Lucius  in  (mr  Monmouth  storr  is  made  tW 
second  hv  descent  from  Marius;  Marius  the  son  of 
Arviragus  is  there  said  lo  have  overthrown  the  PitU 
tlien  first  coming  out  of  Scvthia,  slain  Roderic  their 
king ;  and  in  sign  of  victory  to  have  set  up  a  monu- 
ment of  stone  in  the  country  since  calleil  We»tmam; 
but  these  things  have  no  foundation.     Cuilus  the  fon 
of  Marius,  all  his  reign,  which  was  just  and  peareaUc, 
holding  great  amity  w  ith  the  Romans,  left  it  bereditirr 
to  Lucius.     lie  (if  Beda  err  not,  living  near  five  bu- 
dred  rears  after,  vet  our  ancientest  author  of  this  r^ 
])ort)  hcnt  to  Elutherius,  then    bishop  of  Rome,'  u 
improbable  letter,  as  some  of  the  contents  discorer, 
desiring  that  by  his  appointment  be  and  his  people 
might  receive  Christianity.    Prom  whom  tworeligioni 
doctors,  named  in  our  chroniclcf  Faganus  aud  0en- 
vianus,  forthwith  sent,  are  said  to  have  converted  iid 
baptized  well  nigh  the  whole  nation :"  theu«.-e  Lucios 
to  have  had  the  surname  of  liCvennaur.  that  istosar, 
irreat  liglit.     Nor  vet  tlien  first  was  the  christian  t'ailh 
here  known,  but  even  from  the  latter  davs  nf  Tiberius 
as  (iildas  confidently  affirms,  taught  and  propniTitrtL 
and  that  as  some  sav  bv  Simon  Zelote^.  as  othinbr 
Joseph  of  Ariniathea,  Barnabas,  Paul,  Peter,  audibeir 
prime  disciples.     But  of  these  matters,  variouslv  writ- 
ten and  believed,  ecclesiastic  historians  can  bestdrirr- 
mine :  as  the  best  of  them  do,  nith  little  credit  trii^n 
to  the  particulars  of  such  uncertain  relations.    .\*  (^ 
Lucius,  they  write,*  that  after  a  long  reii.Ti  he  «a* 
buried  in  (iloueesier;  but  dying  viithout  issue.  Ict'i  ib< 
kin^rdoni  in  great  commotion.     Bv  truer  testimuiiv' 
we  find   that  the   srreatest  war  which   in  thf»se  davi 
buried  Commodus,  was  in  this  island.    For  the  nation 
northward,  notwilhstandiuir  the  wall  raistd  to  Leef 
thcRi  f»iit,   breaking  in    upon    the    Roman   prf>virct. 
itasted  v^ide;  and  both  the  armv  and  the  leader  that 
CHUM-    against  tiiem    whollv   routed,   and    desimvrd: 
wliirh  put  the  emperor  in  such  a  fear,  as  to  dispatcb 
hillicr  one  of  his  bi'<t  coninianders.  I  Ipius  Marcel!ii&-' 
He  a  man  enilowrd  uitli  all  nobleness  of  mind,  fruffal 
and  tem])erate,  mild  and  magnanimous,  in  uar  l-'ld 
and  watchful,  invinciliie  against  lucre,  and  the  ax«au!l 
of  bribes;  what  with  his  valour,  and  lhe<ie  lii^  other 
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,  quickly  ended  tbis  war  that  looked  so  danger- 
and  bad  htmself  like  to  have  been  ended  by  the 
which  he  brought  home,  for  presuming  to  be  so 
roitby  and  ao  good  under  the  envy  of  so  worthless 
ad  «o  bad  an  emperor.  "After  whose  departure  tlie 
toman  legions  fell  to  sedition  among  themseWes ;  fif- 
Ben  hundred  of  them  went  to  Rome  in  name  of  the 
nt,  and  were  so  terrible  to  Commodus  himself,  as  that 
a  pleaae  them  he  delirercd  up  to  their  care  Pcrennis 
be  captain  of  his  guard,  for  having  in  the  British  war 
tmawtd  their  leaders,  who  were  senators,  and  in  their 
places  put  those  of  the  equestrian  order.  Notwith- 
Mandiu^  which  compliance,  they  endesToured  here  to 
Mt  op  another  emperor  against  him ;  and  Helvius  Per- 
dnaz,^  who  succeeded  gvivemour,  found  it  a  work  so 
difficult  to  appease  them,  that  once  in  a  mutiny  he  was 
left  for  dead  among  many  slain ;  and  though  aflerwards 
be  aeverely  punished  the  tumulters,  was  fain  at  length 
la  aeek  a  dismission  from  his  charge.  After  him  CIo- 
diaa  Albinos*  took  the  government;  but  he,  for  having 
!•  tbe  soldiers  made  an  oration  against  mtmarch y,  by 
ibc  appointment  of  Commodus  was  bid  resign  to  Junius 
Bifenis.^  But  Albinus  in  those  troublesome  times 
CHOog  under  the  short  reign  of  Pertinax  and  Didius 
idiaaos,*  found  means  to  keep  in  his  hands  the  go- 
nmaent  of  Britain;  although  Septimius  Sevents,^ 
vh)  next  held  the  empire,  sent  hither  Hcraclitus  t(» 
iiplace  him;  bat  in  vain,  for  Albinus  with  all  the 
British  powers  and  those  of  Gallia  met  Severus  about 
I^MS  in  France,' and  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  him 
fctbe  empire,  though  at  last  vanquished  and  slain. 
Ae  gjroTemment  of  Britain^  Severus  divided  between 
^9  deputies;  till  then  one  legate  was  thought  suf- 
'cient  ;  the  north  he  committed  to  Virius  Lupus. 
Where  the  Meatsp  rising  in  arms,  and  the  Caledonians, 
^ough  they  had  promised  the  contrary  to  Lupus,'' 
v^aring  to  defend  them,  so  hard  beset,  he  was  com- 
elied  to  buy  his  peace,  and  a  few  prisoners  with  great 
ima  of  money.  But  hearing  that  Severus  had  now 
roug^t  to  an  end  his  other  wars,  he  writes  him  plainly 
le  state  of  things  here,' "  the  Britons  of  the  north  made 
'ar  upon  him,  broke  into  the  province,  and  harassed 
D  tbe  countries  nigh  them,  that  there  needed  suddenly 
itber  more  aid,  or  himself  in  person."  Severus,  though 
low  much  weakened  with  age  and  the  gout,  yet  de- 
iions  to  leave  some  memorial  of  his  warlike  achievc- 
lentx  here,  as  he  had  done  in  other  places,  and  besides  to 
ritbdraw  by  this  means  his  two  sons  from  the  pleasures 
if  Rome,  and  his  soldiers  from  idleness,  with  a  mighty 
tewer,  far  sooner  than  could  be  expected,  arrives  in 
iritain.  '"The  northern  people  much  daunted  with  the 
eport  of  so  great  forces  brought  over  with  him,  and  yet 
■ore  preparing,  send  embassadors  to  treat  of  peace,  and 
a  excuse  their  former  doings.  The  emperor  now  loth 
o  letom  home  without  some  memorable  thing  done, 
vbcrebj  he  might  assume  to  his  other  titles  the  addi- 
ioB  of  Britannicus,  delays  his  answer,  and  quickens 
feia  preparations ;  till  in  the  end,  when  all  things  were 
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in  readiness  to  follow  them,  they  are  dismissed  without 
effect  His  principal  care  was  to  have  many  bridges 
laid  over  bogs  and  rotten  moors,  that  bis  soldiers  might 
have  U)  fight  on  sure  footing.  For  it  seems  through 
lack  of  tillage,  the  northen  parts  were  then,  as  Ireland 
is  at  this  day;  and  the  inhabitants  in  like  manner 
wanted  to  retire,  and  defend  themselves  in  such  watery 
places  half  naked.  He  also  being  past  Adrian's  wall,n 
cut  down  woods,  made  ways  through  hills,  fastened 
and  filled  up  unsound  and  plashy  fens.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this  industry  used,  the  enemy  kept  himself  so 
cunningly  within  his  best  advantages,  and  seldom  ap- 
pearing, so  opportunely  found  bis  times  to  make  irrup- 
tion upon  the  Romans,  when  they  were  most  in  straits 
and  difficulties,  sometimes  training  them  on  with  a  few 
cattle  tunied  out,  and  drawn  within  ambush  cruelly 
handling  them,  that  many  a  time  enclosed  in  the  midst 
of  sloughs  and  quagmires,  they  chose  rather  themselves 
to  kill  such  as  were  faint  and  could  not  shift  away, 
than  leave  them  there  a  prey  to  the  Caledoniansjo 
Thus  lost  Severus,  and  by  sickness  in  those  noisome 
places,  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  men :  and  yet  de- 
sisted not,  though  for  weakness  carried  in  a  litter,  till 
he  had  marched  through  with  his  army  to  the  utmost 
northern  verge  of  the  isle :  and  the  Britons  oflTering 
peace,  were  compelled  to  lose  much  of  their  country 
not  before  subject  to  the  Romans.P  Severus  on  the 
frontiers  of  what  he  had  firmly  conquered,  builds  a 
wall  cross  the  island  from  sea  to  sea ;  which  one  author 
judges  the  most  magnificent  of  all  his  other  deeds ; 
and  that  he  thence  received  the  style  of  Britannicus  ;q 
in  length  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles.  Orosius 
adds  it  fortified  with  a  deep  trench,  and  between  certain 
spaces  many  towers  or  battlements.  Tbe  place  whereof 
some  will  have  to  be  in  Scotland,  the  same  which  Lol- 
lius  Urbicus  had  walled  before.  '  Others  aflirm  it  only 
Hadrian^s  work  re-edified  ;  both  plead  authorities  and 
the  ancient  track  yet  visible :  but  this  I  leave  among 
the  studious  of  these  antiquities  to  be  discussed  more  at 
large.  While  peace  held,  the  empress  Julia  meeting 
on  a  time  certain  British  ladies,  and  discoursing  with 
the  wife  of  Argentocoxus  a  Caledonian,  cast  out  a  scoff 
against  the  looseness  of  our  island  women ;  whose 
manner  then  was  to  use  promiscuously  the  company  of 
divers  men.  Whom  straight  the  British  woman  boldly 
thus  answered :  "  Much  better  do  we  Britons  fulfil  the 
work  of  nature  than  you  Romans ;  we  with  the  best 
men  accustom  openly;  you  with  the  basest  commit 
private  adulteries.''  Whether  she  thought  this  answer 
might  serve  to  justify  the  practice  of  her  country,  as 
when  vices  arc  compared,  the  greater  seems  to  justify 
the  less;  or  whether  the  law  and  custom  wherein  she 
was  bred,  had  whipped  out  of  her  conscience  the  better 
dictate  of  nature,  and  not  convinced  her  of  the  shame, 
certain  it  is,  that  whenas  other  nations  used  a  liberty 
not  unnatural  for  one  man  to  have  many  wives,  the 
Britons '  altogether  as  licentious,  but  more  absurd  and 
preposterous  in  their  license,  had  one  or  many  wives 
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Ill  coninioii  ainoiiii^  ten  or  twelve  liu;»bands;  and  th(>sc 
for  tlu'  iiKLst  ])art  incestuously.  But  no  snuncr  was  Sc- 
vcnis  rctiirneil  into  the  province,  than  the  Britons  take 
arms  a«jfain.  A:;ainst  whom  Severus,  worn  out  \«ith 
labours  and  infinnitv,  sends  Antoninus  his  eLiest  son, 
expressly  command in^i^  him  to  spare  neither  sex  nor 
a\rc.  But  Antoninus,  who  had  his  wicked  thoug'hts 
takt-n  np  with  the  contriving  of  his  father^s  death,  a 
safer  enemy  than  a  son,  did  the  Britons  not  mueh  de- 
triment. Whereat  Severus,  more  overcome  w  ith  {»Tief 
than  anv  other  maladv,  ended  his  life  at  York.'  After 
whose  decease  Antoninus  Caracal  I  a  his  im])ious  son, 
concluding  peace  with  the  Britons,  t(K>k  hostasres  and 
departed  to  Rome.  The  conductor  of  all  this  nortliern 
war  Scottish  writers  name  Donaldus,  he  of  .Monmouth 
Fu]|*'enius,  in  the  rest  of  his  relation  nothini^  worth. 
From  hence  the  Roman  eni])ire  declining*  apace,  i^ood 
historians  g^iwin<i^  scarce,  or  lost,  ha\e  left  us  little 
else  but  fragments  for  many  years  cn.suin^.  l.'nder 
Gordian  the  emperor  we  find,  by  the  inscription"  of  an 
altar-stone,  that  Nonius  Philippus  governed  here.  Un- 
der Galienus  we  read  there  was  a  strong  and  general 
revtdt  from  the  Roman  legate.  Of  the  thirty  tyrants 
which  not  long  after  took  upon  them  the  style  of  em- 
peror,* by  many  coins  found  among  us,  Lollianus,  Vic- 
torinus,  Posthumus,  the  Tetrici,  and  Mariiis  are  con- 
jectun^d  to  have  risen  or  born  great  sway  in  this 
island. >  ^VIlence  Porphyrins,  a  philosopher  then  liv- 
ing, said  that  Britain  was  a  soil  fruitful  of  tyrants ; 
and  is  noted  to  be  the  lirst  author  that  makes  mention 
of  the  Scottish  nation.  While  Pmbus  \«as  emperor,* 
Bonn>us  the  son  of  a  rhetorician,  bred  up  a  Spaniard, 
though  by  descent  a  Briton,  and  a  matchless  drinker; 
nor  mui'h  to  l>e  blamed,  if,  as  they  write,  he  were  still 
widest  in  his  cups;  havini;  attained  in  warfare  to  h'i'j;\i 
honours,  and  lastly  in  hi.s  charge  over  the  German  ship- 
]>iiii:',  uilliiigly,  as  \tas  thought,  nii^carriid,  trusting 
on  his  power  with  the  western  nrniie*^,  and  joined  wiih 
Proculns,  l)ore  himst'lf  a  while  for  emperor;  but  after 
a  loiiiT  and  bloody  fight  at  Cullen,  vumpiiNhed  by 
Probus,  he  hanged  himself,  and  gave  occasion  of  a 
nady  jest  made  on  him  for  his  much  drinking  :'* 
*•  Here  Irings  a  tankard,  not  a  man."  After  this, 
Probus  with  much  wisdom  prevented  a  new  rising 
here  in  Britain  bv  the  severe  lovaltv  of  Viitorinus  a 
^Io(ir,  at  wlsovc  entreaty  he  had  plaied  here  that  tr*'*- 
vrrnour  uhith  relielled.  Ft»r  tlie  emperor  n]»|pr;ii«ling 
him  with  the  dislovaltv  of  w}i(»m  he  had  coninirndrMl, 
Vii-tiiriiins  nndertakin>;f  to  set  all  rii»-lit  jii^aiii.  ha^tr^ 
ihitlii  r.  and  findinir  indeed  tlie  go%ernoiir  tn  intend 
sedition,  by  some  contri«anre  not  mentioned  in  the 
story,  slew  him,  whose  name''  «ionie  ima^'ine  to  !.«■ 
(\>rn<'lius  l^dianus.  TIh'V  urite  alvi  that  Prulmv 
^a\e  leaie  to  the  SpaiiianN,  (jauls,  and  }irircin>  to 
plant  vines,  and  to  niakeuine;  and  lia\ini^  siilMJued 
the  Vandals  and  Burgiindians  in  a  y^reai  luttb'.'  ^i  i,t 
o\er  manv  of  lliem  liillier  to  inliu})it,  uiure  thi-v  did 
good  service  to  the  R<»nians,  when   any  in«>urrerti(p|i 
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happened  in  the  isle.     After  whom   Cams  empenr 
going  against  the  Persians,  left  Carinus*'  one  uf  ha 
sons  to  govern  among  other  we^teni    prf»vinrr»  tUi 
inland  with  imperial  authnritv  :  but  him   niocJf«iii. 
saluted  empemr  by  the  eastern   arm«.  overeanif  ad 
slew.     About  whieb  time  Caransius,'  a  man  of  Uv 
parentaire,  born  in  Meiiapia.  about  the  part.>  nf  Clfm 
and  Jnlieri,  who  throuirh   all   military  detrn*e«  m 
made  at  length  admiral  of  the  Bel«nc  and  .\rmoric«nfc 
then  much  infested  by  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  vbit 
he  took  fnnn  the  pirates,  neither  restoring  to  the  oipbw 
nor  acconntinir  to  the  public,  but  enrichin*;  hinmKl 
and  yet  not  scouring  the  seas,  but  conniving  rath^it 
those  sea  ndibers,  was  jrown  at  length  too  crett  a  de- 
linquent to  be    less  than  an  emperor  ;^  for  fear  aad 
irniltiness  in  tlio<e  d.ivs  made  empemrs  ofteuer  ihia 
merit :  and  understandinir  that    ^^a\inlianus   Hnm. 
lius,"  Dior lesi.in*s  adopted  son.  was  come  against  hia 
into  Gallia,  passed  over  with  the  navy,  which  be  had 
made  bis  own.  into  Britain,  and  possessed  the  islainl. 
Where  he  buill  a  new^  fleet  af^er  the  Roman  fasbinn, 
got  into  his  pow  er  the  leffion  that  was  left  here  in  ffw- 
rison,  other  outlandish  c«)horts  detaineil,  listefl  ihevffT 
merchants  and  factors  of  Gallia,  and  nith  the  alliirs 
ment  of  spoil  invited  great  numbers  of  other  barhamw 
nations  to  his  part,  and  trained  them  to  sea  servicf. 
wherein  the  Romans  at  that  time  were  urrown  «n  nniof 
skill,  that  Carausius  with  his  navv  di<l  at  sea  what  be 
listed,  ndibinir  on  cverv  coast;  wberebv  Maximilian, 
able  to  conic  no  nearer  than  the  shore  of  Bo|ni2Ti*».mai 
forcetl  to  e<»nelude  a  peaee  w  ith  Carausius.  .in J  vifM 
him  Britain ;'  a**  one  fittest  to  sTiianl  the  pnwincf  ihfw 
a.'ainst  inroails  from  the  North       But  not  lonffafTt"?* 
havintr  assumed  Constantins  C'hlonis  to  tlie  diin»it.»"''f 
(*;esar,  sent  him  ai^ainst  Car.insins;  wUn  in  ih-^ '"rti 
while  had  made  .himself  sinmi*'  bc^th  w  itliin  ilif  Ij'*! 
and  without.'      (Jalfred  of  Monmouth  writps.  ihir  hf 
made  the  Piets  his  ronfedrrafe*  ;  to  w  hdn.  l.it»b  ■•'B' 
out  of  Seylhia,  he  'j-ave  Albany  to  t]\\v]\  in:  avi-I  it  * 
observed,  that  before  hi«i  time  the  Piets  are  no!  kn-^'a 
to  have  been  any  where  mentioned,  and  !h*'n  tlM  Vr 
Kumenins  a  rhetorician. '•'     Hi*   n^pairi-d   and  f-rriM 
tlie  wall  of  Se\iTUs  with  ^rvrn  eastlfs.  am!  .1  nui-i 
house  of  smontli  <tnne  on  thr  bank  of  Carr.i:].  wbi'li 
river,  saitli  Ninuiu<,  wa»i  of  his  name   <o  imHhI:  h 
built  also  a  triuii]])ha1  areh  in  nnn  ml-r.-inr'^  nf  *■•!?:' 
vii.tory  tln-re  «d«?ain«d."'     In   rraiu**  hi-  brM  tlrs^-rih 
rum,  or  Boloii^ne :  and  all  tin*  I'r.Miks.  which  hul  H 
hi'i  j)iriiii>»iioii  si';it«<|  thcnist-lvis  in  Hei:,'":a.  %i«^r«' aihis 
«h  votinn.    But  Coiistantinv  hastinif  into  (»:«lli.i.{"  ■'i'\?i 
ni'l')ii;ui',  and  \iilli  stunts  and  liniliiT  olistruifiri:;  W 
port,  ki'eps  niit  all  nlief  that  eonld  hf  s»  nt  in  h\  i  >■ 
raiisiiiv.      \\\nt   in*  Coiistniitins,  wiili   the  '^'rcV.  t'rti 
whiili  hi'  had  ])repand.  eould  arrivi'  hitlur,  w.iss'.iS 
tn  ai.lirriMi'ily    by    Alectus    one    o\'  his    Hi.  mis    iii-' 
lnii',»"('d  to  strp  into  hi<  ]dar«'»;  %\  hi  n   h»^  >»\'ii   \'.\rs 
and  worthilv  as  s,.m'-  sav.  as  rit!nTs  t\nn!tii*a;i\. 'ui 
rub'd  tli«'  i>]:nul.     So  nnieh  the  n:i.ri  did  C'ln^Lii'i.-a' 
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pniMCDie  thai  opportonity,  before  Alectus  could  well 
itrengthen  bis  affairs  :P  and  though  in  ill  weather, 
pattiiig'  to  tea  with  all  urgencj  from  several  havens  to 
ipread  the  terronr  of  bis  lauding,  and  the  doubt  where 
to  expect  him,  in  a  mist  passing  the  British  fleet  un- 
weii,  that  laj  scouting  near  the  isle  of  Wight,  no  sooner 
goC  ashore,  but  Ores  his  own  ships,  to  leave  no  hope  of 
refiige  hut  in  Tictorj.  Alectus  also,  though  now  much 
diamajed,  transfers  his  fortune  to  a  battle  on  the  shore; 
hat  encountered  by  Asclepiodotas,  captain  of  tlie  prcc- 
lorian  bands,  and  desperately  rushing  on,  unmindful 
both  of  ordering  his  men,  or  bringing  them  all  to  fight, 
ave  the  accessories  of  his  treason,  and  his  outlandish 
hirelings,  is  overthrown,  and  slain  with  little  or  no  loss 
to  the  Romans,  but  g^at  execution  on  the  Franks. 
His  body  was  found  almost  naked  in  the  field,  for  his 
pnple  robe  he  had  thrown  aside,  lest  it  should  descry 
him,  unwilling  to  be  found.  The  rest  taking  flight  to 
London,  and  purposing  with  the  pillage  of  that  city  to 
by  sea,  are  met  by  another  part  of  the  Roman 
ly,  whom  the  mist  at  sea  disjoining  had  by  chance 
inwght  thither,  and  with  a  new  slaughter  chased 
Aiougfa  all  the  streets.  The  Britons,  their  wives  also 
ni  children,  with  great  joy  go  out  to  meet  Constan- 
lin,  as  one  whom  they  acknowledge  their  deliverer 
froB  bondage  and  insolence.  All  this  seems  by  Eume- 
liis,^  who  then  lived,  and  was  of  Constantius's  huus- 
Ud,  to  have  been  done  in  the  course  of  one  continued 
•ction;  so  also  thinks Sigfonius,  a  learned  writer:  though 
tO  others  allow  three  years  to  the  tyranny  of  Alectus. 
U  these  days  were  great  store  of  workmen,  and  excel- 
kut  builden  in  this  island,  whom,  after  the  alteration 
if  things  here,  the  iSduans  in  Burgundy  entertained 
te  bnild  their  temples,  and  public  edifices.  Dioclesian 
kaTing'  hitherto  successfully  used  his  valour  against  the 
Enemies  of  his  empire,  uses  now  his  rage  in  a  bloody 
Persecution  against  his  obedient  and  harmless  christian 
Subjects :  from  the  feeling  whereof  neither  was  this 
sland,  though  most  remote,  far  enough  removed.'' 
Imoo^  them  here  who  suffered  gloriously,  Aron,  and 
lulius  of  Caerleon  upon  Usk,  but  chiefly  Albau  of  Ycru- 
lam,  were  most  renowned ;  the  story  of  whose  martyr- 
dom sciiled,  and  worse  martyred  with  the  fabling  zeal 
of  some  idle  fancies,  more  fond  of  miracles,  tli an  appre- 
hensive of  truth,  deserves  not  longer  digression.  Con- 
stantius,  after  Dioclesian,  dividing  the  empire  with  Ga- 
lerios,  had  Britain  among  his  other  provinces ;  where 
either  preparing  or  returning  with  a  victory  from  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Caledonians,  he  died  at  York.'  His 
son  Constantine,  who  happily  came  post  from  Rome  to 
Boloigne,  just  about  the  time,  saith  Eumenius,  that  his 
lather  was  setting  sail  his  last  time  hither,  and  not  long 
bcibre  his  death,  was  by  him  on  his  deathbed  named, 
mnd  after  his  funeral,  by  the  whole  army  saluted  empe- 
ror. There  goes  a  fame,  and  that  seconded  by  most  of 
oar  own  historians,  though  not  those  the  ancientest, 
that  Constantine  was  born  in  this  island,  his  mother 
Helena  the  daughter  of  Coilus  a  British  prince,  not 
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sure  the  father  of  King  Lucius,  whose  sister  she  must 
then  be,  for  that  would  detect  her  too  old  by  a  hundred 
years  to  be  the  mother  of  Constantine.  But  to  salve 
this  incoherence,  another  Coilus  is  feigned  to  be  then 
earl  of  Colchester.  To  this  therefore  the  Roman  authors 
give  no  testimony,  except  a  passage  or  two  in  the 
Panegyrics,  about  the  sense  whereof  much  is  argued  : 
others '  nearest  to  those  times  clear  the  doubt,  and  write 
him  certainly  born  of  a  mean  woman,  Helena,  the  con- 
cubine of  Constantius,  at  Naisus  in  Dardania.  "  How- 
beit,  ere  his  departure  hence,  he  seems  to  have  had 
some  bickerings  in  the  North,  whjch  by  reason  of  more 
lurgent  affairs  composed,  he  passes  into  Gallia;  and 
after  four  years  returns  either  to  settle  or  to  alter  the 
state  of  things  here,  until  a  new  war  against  Maxentius 
called  him  back,  leaving  Pacatianus  his  vicegerent. 
'  He  deceasing,  Constantine  his  eldest  son  enjoyed  for 
his  part  of  the  empire,  with  all  the  provinces  that  lay 
on  this  side  the  Alps,  this  island  also.  >  But  falling  to 
civil  war  with  Constans  his  brother,  was  by  him  slain ; 
who  with  his  third  brother  Constantius  coming  into 
Britain,  seized  it  as  victor.  Against  him  rose  Mag- 
nentius,*  one  of  his  chief  commanders,  by  some  aflirmed 
the  son  of  a  Briton,  he  having  gained  on  his  side  great 
forces,  contested  with  Constantius  in  many  battles  for 
the  sole  empire;  but  vanquished, in  the  end  slew  him- 
self. *  Somewhat  before  this  time  Gratianus  Fnnarius, 
the  father  of  Valentinian,  afterwards  emperor,  had  cliief 
command  of  those  armies  which  the  Romans  kept  here. 
i>  And  the  Arian  doctrine  which  then  divided  Christen- 
dom, wrought  also  in  this  island  no  small  disturbance ; 
a  land,  saith  Gildas,  greedy  of  every  thing  new,  sted- 
fast  in  nothing.  At  last  ^  Constantius  appointed  a 
synod  of  more  than  four  hundred  bishops  to  assemble 
at  Ariminum  on  the  emperor's  charges,  which  the  rest 
all  refusing,  three  only  of  the  Britisli,  poverty  constrain- 
ing them,  accepted  ;  though  the  other  bishops  among 
them  oflered  to  have  born  their  charges  ;  esteeming  it 
more  honourable  to  live  on  the  public,  than  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  any  private  purse.  Doubtless  an  ingenuous 
mind,  and  far  above  the  presbyters  of  our  age ;  who 
like  well  to  sit  in  assembly  on  the  public  stipend,  but 
liked  not  the  poverty  that  caused  these  to  do  so.  After 
this  Martinus  was  deputy  of  the  province ;  who  being 
oflendcd  with  the  cruelty  which  Paulus,  an  inquisitor 
sent  from  Constantius,  exercised  in  his  inquiry  after 
those  military  oflicers  who  had  conspired  with  Magnen- 
tius,  was  himself  laid  hold  on  as  an  accessory :  at  which 
enratred  he  runs  at  Paulus  with  his  drawn  sword ;  but 
failing  to  kill  him,  turns  it  on  himself  Next  to  whom, 
as  may  be  guessed,  Alipius  was  made  deputy.  In  the 
mean  time  Julian,<*  whom  Constantius  had  made 
Cftsar,  having  recovered  much  territory  about  the 
Rhine,  where  the  German  inroads  before  had  long  in- 
sulted, to  relieve  those  countries  almost  ruined,  causes 
eight  hundred  pinnaces  to  be  built;  and  with  tliem, 
by  frequent  voyages,  plenty  of  corn  to  be  fetched  in 
from  Britain ;  which  even  then  was  the  usual  bounty 
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of  this  soil  tu  those  p.irt^,  as  oft  as  French  and  Saxon 
pirates  hindered  not  the  transportation.*  While  f 
Constantius  vet  n^ii^ned,  the  Scots  and  Picts  brcakinif 
in  upon  the  Northern  confine*;,  Julian,  hriii!;  at  Paris, 
sends  over  Lnpieinus,  a  well-tried  soldier,  but  a  ]>roiid 
aifd  covetous  man,  who  with  a  power  of  li^^ht-anned 
Hcrulians,  Batavians,  and  Meesians,  in  the  midst  of 
winter  sailing*  from  Boloij^ie,  arrives  at  Rutupitr, 
seated  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  comes  to  Ixindon,  to 
consult  there  about  the  war ;  but  soon  after  was  recalled 
by  Julian,  then  chosen  emperor.  Under  whom  wc  read 
not  of  auj^ht  happening  here,  only  that  Palladius,  one 
of  his  {ifreat  officers,  was  hither  banished,  k  This  year, 
Valentinian  being-  emperor,  the  Atticots,  Pict<,  and  Scots, 
rovingc  up  and  down,  and  last  the  Saxons  w  ith  ])erpetual 
landinp;^  and  invasio::s  harried  the  South  coast  of 
Britain;  slew  Nectaridius  who  governed  the  sea 
borders,  and  Biilchobaudes  with  his  forces  bv  an  am- 
bush.  With  which  news  Valentinian  not  a  little  per- 
plexed, sends  first  Severus  hi^^h  steward  of  his  house, 
and  soon  recalls  him ;  then  Jovinus,  who  intimalin^- 
the  necessity  of  pfreater  supplier,  he  sends  at  length 
Theodosius,  a  man  of  trietl  valour  and  experience, 
father  to  the  first  emperor  of  that  name.  He  ^  with 
selected  numbers  out  of  the  le;rions,  and  cohorts,  crosses 
the  sra  from  Boloi^-ne  to  Rutupiop;  from  whence  with 
the  Batavians,  Honilians,  and  other  lesrions  that  nr- 
rived  soon  after,  he  marches  to  London ;  and  dividinsr 
his  forces  into  sever.il  bodies,  sets  upon  the  dispersed 
and  plunderin'^  enemy,  laden  with  spoil ;  from  whom 
recovering  the  bootv  which  thev  led  away,  and  were 
forced  to  leave  there  with  their  lives,  he  restores  all  to 
the  right  owners,  save  a  small  portion  to  his  wearied 
soldiers,  and  enltrs  London  victoriouslv:  which,  bcfure 
in  manv  i^traits  and  ditHciiltios,  was  now  revived  as  witli 
n  irrcai  deliverance.  The  nunienms  eneniv  with  ivlioni 
he  h:id  to  deal,  was  of  diHTerent  nations,  and  tlie  war 
sr'allercd  :  w  hich  Thendosius.  jjeltinj^  daily  some  intel- 
lii^ence  from  fui^ritivos  and  prisoners,  rcs()lves  to  c:irrv 
on  by  sudden  ])arties  and  snq^risals,  rathrr  than  set 
battles;  nor  omits  he  to  proclaim  indemnity  to  such 
as  would  lay  down  arms,  and  accej)t  of  peace,  wliich 
bron«^ht  in  many.  W-t  all  this  not  endinu"  tlie  work, 
he  requires  that  Civilis,  a  man  tif  much  upri^jliiness. 
nii«<fht  he  sent  him,  to  be  as  deputy  of  the  island,  and 
Dulcitius  a  famous  captain.  Thus  was  Theodosius 
liiiviiMl,  he<ottini»'  with  anibn.Nhcs  tlie  roving  cTieniy, 
repressiiiu"  liis  roads,  re^torini*"  eiti»^s  and  castles  to 
ihiir  former  safrtv  and  defence.  laving  e\»rv  wIkh* 
the  firm  fnundation  of  a  Ion:;  ])eace,  when  '  Valentinus 
a  Pann'Miiaii.  for  some  i^reat  otVenee  banisln  d  into 
Britain.  eon>]>irinLj  with  certain  exiles  and  Sfddiers 
au:ain>t  Tln'<M|M>«inN.  m  hose  \\  orth  he  dreadrd  as  the  onlv 
f»h>tacle  to  his  i^rcitiT  tleNii**!!  t)f  Lrairiinir  the  i^le  into 
his  power,  is  diseovcri  d.  and  with  liiseliief  aeeonijilicts 
ilelivered  o\rr  t«)  eniiiliir]j  pnnislinieiit :  ajjainst  llie 
rest,  ThpndnsiiK  wiijja  wise  lenitv  siiflVrcd  not  inquisi- 
tion to  j)rocee«l  too  rigorously,  h-st  thi*  H'ar  thereof  ap- 
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pLTtaining  to  so  many,  occasion  mig'ht  arise  of  nrv 
trouble  in  a  time  so  unsettled.     This  done,  he  applia 
himself  to  reform  things  out  of  order,  raises  on  ihecot- 
tines  many  stronir  holds;  and  in  them  appoiuts  d» 
and  diligent  watches :  and  so  reduced  all  tbiogs  oa 
of  danger,  that  the  pru\  ince,  w  hich  but  lately  wu  m* 
der  command  of  the  enemy,  became  now  wholly  lU* 
man,  new  named  Valentia  of  Valentinian,  and  thecin 
of  London,  Augusta.     Thus  Theodosius  nobly  arqiil- 
ting-  himself  in  all  atfairs,  with  general  applause  oflW 
whole  province,  accompanied  to  the  sea-side  retunisto 
Valentinian.     Who  about  fire  vears  after  sent  hiika 
Fraomarius,  a  kin<;  of  the  Almans,^  with  authoritTif 
a  tribune  over  his  own  country  forces;  which  tbn, 
both  for  number  and  good  sen  ice,  were  in  hii;h  estfea. 
Against  Gratian,  who  succeeded  in  the  Western  ea- 
pirc,  Maxim  us  a  Spaniard,  and  one  who  had  served  ii 
the  British  wars  with  younger    Theodosius,  (fur  k 
also,  cither  with   his  father,  or   not  long  after  Im, 
seems  to  have  done  something  in  this  island,)  and  oov 
ireneral  of  the  Roman  armies  htrre,  either  discontenie' 
that  Theodosius  was  preferred  before  him  to  the  «■- 
pire.  or  constrained  by  the  scddiers  who  hated  Gnliai, 
assumes  the  imperial  puqde;"  and   having  attaiacJ 
\  ietorv  against   the  Scots  and  PieLs  with  the  flow 
and  strength  of  Britain,  passes  into   France;  ibeie 
slavs   (iratian,    and     withiuit    much    difficulty,  ike 
space  of  ^  lite  years  obtains  his  part  of  the  empire, 
overthrown  at  leuirth,  and  slain  bv  Theodosius.    With 
\t  hom  perishing  most  of  his  followers,  or  not  relUfniBf 
out  of  Armorica.  \thieh  Maxinius  had  {^iven  thea  It 
possess,  the  South  of  Britain  by  this  means  exbaoilfJ 
t>r  her  vouth.and  what  there  was  of  Roman  soldi-'nai 
the  eonfines  drawn  off,  became  a  prey  tt»  savage  invi- 
s:i»n<;"    of  Scots   from  llie   Irish  seas,  of  Savon.*  frp« 
the  (Jennan.  of  Picts  fn»m  the  North.     A.-aiu^i  tbeD, 
first*'  ('lir\santhus  the  stin  of  Marcian  a  bishop,  mad* 
deputv  of  Britain  bv    Jlitodosiu*,  demeaniMl  himself 
worthilv:  then   Silliiho  a  man  of  i»Ti.at  p»»wir,  wboa 
Theodosius  d\iuir  h'*^  pri»tector  of  his  son  Hononis. 
eitliL-r  came  in  person,  or  sending  over  sufficient  uA, 
rtpressed  them,  and  as  it  seems  new  furtitiiHl  ibe  »ili 
airainst  them.     But  that  legion  beinir  calKnl  iw»v. 
when  the  Konian  armies   from  all   parts  hasted  to  re- 
lieve Iionorius,*»  then  besieged  in  Asta  t»f  Piemnat,  bf 
Alaric  tlje  Ootli,  Britain  was  left  exposed  as  l'efore,«' 
tliose   barbarous  robbers.     I^st   any  wnmler  how  Va 
Scots  came  to  infest  Britain  from  the  Irish  sea,  it  must 
he  understood,  that  the  Scots  not  many  years  bcf««it 
liad  !»eeu  driven  all  out  of  Britain  by  ALiximu*;'  »nJ 
their  kinir  Euiri'niiis  slain  in  fight,  as  their  tiwuinuik 
report:  wlurthy,  it  seems,  wandering   up  and    ci>»« 
without  certain  srat,   tloy   lived   by  sc n nn» in ^  those 
si.as  anil  shores  as  pirates.   But  more  auih.ntic  wriim 
ronfinu  Us,  that  tin'  Se«»ts.  whoever  they  be  i»rij:ir.allT. 
eanie  first  into  In-laml,  and  tlwelt  tliere,  and  namtsJiJ 
Scotia  liuii:  before  tlie  N'lrtli  of  Britain  tiv»lv  thai  nimf. 
»On>si!!>i,  who   lived  at  this  time,  wriie*  that  IrilnJ 
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M  then  inhabited  bjr  Scots,  About  this  time,*  though 
loblesoiDe,  Pelagius  a  Briton  found  the  leisure  to 
ini^  new  and  dangerous  opinions  into  the  church, 
id  is  largely  writ  against  bj  St.  Austin.  But  the 
oman  powers  which  were  called  into  Italy,  when 
tee  the  fear  of  Alaric  was  over,  made  return  into  se- 
Tal  provinces;  and  perhaps  Victorinus  of  Tolosa, 
bom  Rotilius  the  poet  much  commends,  might  be 
en  prefect  of  this  island ;  if  it  were  not  he  whom 
ilicbo  sent  hither.  Buchanan  writes,  that  cndeavour- 
1^  to  reduce  the  Picts  into  a  province,  he  gave  the 
of  their  calling  back  Fergusius  and  the  Scots, 
Bfasimus  with  their  help  had  quite  driven  out 
fthe  island :  and  indeed  the  verses  of  that  poet  speak 
im  to  have  been  active  in  those  parts.  But  the  time 
hicfa  is  assigned  him  later  by  Buchanan  after  Gra- 
inns  Municeps,  by  Camden  alYer  Constantine  the  ty- 
Dt,  aceords  not  with  that  which  follows  in  the  plain 
mnt  of  history.  ^  For  the  Vandals  having  broke  in 
■d  wasted  all  Belgia,  even  to  those  places  from 
rhence  easiest  passage  is  into  Britain,  the  Roman 
ices  here,  doubting  to  be  suddenly  invaded,  were  all 
I  iproar,  and  in  tumultuous  manner  set  up  Marcus, 
rW  it  may  seem  was  then  deputy.  But  him  not 
Mid  agreeable  to  their  heady  courses,  they  as  hastily 
aB;*  lor  the  giddy  favour  of  a  mutinying  rout  is  as 
hBgerons  as  their  fury.  The  like  they  do  by  y  Gra- 
in a  British  Roman,  in  four  months  advanced,  adored, 
ai  destroyed.  There  was  among  them  a  common 
ilfier  whose  name  was  Constantine,  with  him  on  a 
■iden  to  taken  they  are,  upon  the  conceit  put  in  them 
f  the  lockineas  in  his  name,  as  without  other  visible 
krit  to  create  him  emperor.  It  fortuned  that  the 
m  had  not  his  name  for  nought ;  so  well  he  knew 
lay  hold,  and  make  good  use  of  an  unexpected  offer. 
i  therefore  with  a  wakened  spirit,  to  the  extent  of  his 
tone  dilating  his  mind,  which  in  his  mean  condition 
Ibre  lay  contracted  and  shrunk  up,  orders  with  good 
riee  his  military  affairs :  and  with  the  whole  force 
the  province,  and  what  of  British  was  able  to  bear 
■s,  be  passes  into  France,  aspiring  at  least  to  an 
■al  share  with  Honorius  in  the  empire.  Where,  by 
e  Talour  of  Edobecus  a  Frank,  and  Gerontius  a 
ritoD,  and  partly  by  persuasion,  gaining  all  in  his 
ijy  be  comes  to  Aries.*  With  like  felicity  by  his  son 
aatans,  whom  of  a  monk  he  had  made  a  Ceesar, 
d  bj  the  conduct  of  Gerontius  he  reduces  all  Spain 
bia  <ibedience.  But  Constans  after  this  displacing 
aootins,  the  affairs  of  Constantine  soon  went  to 
^eek  ;  lor  be  by  this  means  alienated,  set  up  Max- 
mi  one  of  his  friends  against  him  in  Spain  ;*  and 
ttdrnf^  iDto  France,  took  Vienna  by  assault,  and  having 
UB  Constans  in  that  city,  calls  on  the  Vandals  against 
[■sfantinr:  who  by  him  incited,  as  by  him  before 
tj  bad  been  repressed,  breaking  forward,  overrun 
atl  part  of  France.  But  when  Constantius  Conies, 
m  caiperor^s  general,  with  a  strong  power  came  out 
F  Italy,  ^  Gerontius,  deserted  by  his  own  forces,  re- 
rea  into  Spain;  where  also  growing  into  contempt 
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with  the  soldiers,  afler  his  flight  out  of  France,  by  whom 
his  house  in  the  night  was  beset,<^  having  first  with  a 
few  of  his  servants  defended  himself  valiantly,  and 
slain  above  three  hundred,  though  when  his  darts  and 
other  weapons  were  spent  he  might  have  escaped  at  a 
private  door,  as  all  his  servants  did,  not  enduring  to 
leave  his  wife  Nonnicbia,  whom  he  loved,  to  the  vio- 
lence of  an  enraged  crew,  he  first  cuts  off  the  head  ol 
his  friend  Alanus,  as  was  agreed ;  next  his  wife,  though 
loth  and  delaying,  yet  by  her  entreated  and  importuned, 
refusing  to  outlive  her  husband,  he  dispatched:  foe 
which  her  resolution,  Sozomenus  an  ecclesiastical 
writer  gives  her  high  praise,  both  as  a  wife,  and  as  a 
christian.  Last  of  all,  against  himself  he  turns  his 
sword ;  but  missing  the  mortal  place,  with  his  poniard 
finishes  the  work.  Thus  far  is  pursued  the  story  of  a 
famous  Briton,  related  negligently  by  our  other  histo- 
rians. As  for  Constantine,  his  ending  was  not  answer- 
able to  his  setting  out ;  for  he  with  his  other  son  Ju- 
lian besieged  by  Constantius  in  Aries,  and  mistrusting 
the  change  of  his  wonted  success,  to  save  his  head, 
poorly  turns  priest ;  but  that  not  availing  him,  is  car- 
ried into  Italy,  and  there  put  to  death  ;  having  four 
years  acted  the  emperor.  While  these  things  were 
doing,^  the  Britons  at  home,  destitute  of  Roman  aid, 
and  the  chief  strength  of  their  own  youth,  that  went 
first  with  Maximus,  then  with  Constantine,  not  return- 
ing home,  vexed  and  harassed  by  their  wonted  ene- 
mies, had  sent  messages  to  Honorius ;  hut  he  at  that 
time  not  being  able  to  defend  Rome  itself,  which  the 
same  year  was  taken  by  Alaric,  advises  them  by  his 
letter  to  consult  how  best  they  might  for  their  own 
safety,  and  acquits  them  of  the  Roman  jurisdiction.* 
They  therefore  thus  relinquished,  and  by  all  right  the 
government  relapsing  into  their  own  hands,  thenceforth 
betook  themselves  to  live  after  their  own  laws,  defend- 
ing their  bounds  as  well  as  they  were  able ;  and  the 
Amioricans,  who  not  long  afler  were  called  the  Britons 
of  France,  followed  their  example.  Thus  expired  this 
great  empire  of  the  Romans;  first  in  Britain,  soon 
after  in  Italy  itself:  having  boni  chief  sivay  in  this 
island,  though  never  thoroughly  subdued,  or  all  at 
once  in  subjection,  if  we  reckon  from  the  coming  in  of 
Julius  to  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  in  which  year 
Honorius  wrote  those  letters  of  discharge  into  Britain, 
the  space  of  462  years.f  And  with  the  empire  fell  also 
what  before  in  this  Western  world  was  chiefly  Roman ; 
learning,  valour,  eloquence,  history,  civility,  and  even 
language  itself,  all  these  together,  as  it  were,  with 
equal  pace,  diminishing  and  decaying.  Henceforth 
we  are  to  steer  by  another  sort  of  authors ;  near  enough 
to  the  things  they  write,  as  in  their  own  country,  if 
that  would  serve ;  in  time  not  much  belated,  some  of 
equal  age;  in  expression  barbarous,  and  to  say  how 
judicious,  I  suspend  a  while:  this  we  must  expect;  in 
civil  matters  to  find  them  dubious  relaters,  and  still  to 
the  best  advantage  of  what  they  term  Holy  Church, 
meaning  indeed  themselves :  in  most  other  matters  of 
religion,  blind,  astonished,  and  struck  with  superstition 
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as  with  a  planet;  in  one  word,  Monks.  Yet  these 
gfuides,  where  can  be  had  no  better,  must  be  followed ; 
in  jn'oss,  it  may  be  true  enoug-h ;  in  circumstances 
each  man,  as  his  judgment  gives  him,  may  reserve 
his  faith,  or  bestow  it.  But  so  different  a  state  of 
things  requires  a  several  relation. 


THE  THIRD  BOOK. 

This  third  book  having  to  tell  of  accidents  as  va- 
rious and  exemplary  as  the  intermission  or  change  of 
g'ovemment  hath  any  where  brought  forth,  may  de- 
serve attention  more  than  common,  and  repay  it  with 
like  benefit  to  them  who  can  judiciously  read  :  consider- 
ing especially  that  the  late  civil  broils  had  cast  us  into 
a  condition  not  much  unlike  to  what  the  Britons  then 
were  in  when  the  imperial  jurisdiction  departing  hence 
left  them  to  the  sway  of  their  own  councils ;  which 
times  by  comparing  seriously  with  these  latter,  and 
that  confused  anarchy  with  this  interrcign,  we  may  be 
able  from  two  such  remarkable  turns  of  state,  produc- 
ing like  events  among  us,  to  raise  a  knowledge  of  our- 
selves both  great  and  weighty,  by  judging  hence  what 
kind  of  men  the  Britons  generally  are  in  matters  of  so 
high  enterprise ;  how  by  nature,  industry,  or  custom, 
fitted  to  attempt  or  undergo  matters  of  so  main  cou- 
sequence:  for  if  it  be  a  high  point  of  wisdom  in  every 
private  man,  much  more  is  it  in  a  nation,  to  know  it- 
self; rather  than  puffed  up  with  vulgar  flatteries  and 
encomiums,  for  want  of  self-knoivlcdge,  to  enterprise 
rashly  and  come  off  miserably  in  great  undertakings. 

*  [Of  these  who  swayed  most  in  the  late  troubles, 
few  words  as  to  this  point  may  suffice.  They  had 
arms,  leaders,  and  successes  to  their  wish ;  but  to  make 
use  of  so  great  an  advantage  was  not  their  skill. 

To  other  causes  therefore,  and  not  to  the  want  of 
force,  to  warlike  manhood  in  the  Britons,  both  those, 
and  these  lately,  we  must  impute  the  ill  husbanding  of 
those  fair  opportunities,  which  might  seem  to  have  put 
liberty  so  long  desired,  like  a  bridle,  into  their  hands. 
Of  which  otiier  causes  equally  belonging  to  ruler, 
priest,  and  people,  above  hath  been  related :  which,  as 
they  brought  those  ancient  natives  to  misery  and  ruin, 
by  liberty,  which,  rightly  used,  might  have  made  them 
happy ;  so  brought  they  these  of  late,  after  many  la- 
bours, much  bloodshed,  and  vast  expense,  to  ridiculous 
frustration  :  in  whom  the  like  defects,  the  like  miscar- 
riages notoriously  appeared,  with  vices  not  less  hate- 
ful or  inexcusable. 

For  a  parliament  being  called,  to  address  many 
things,  as  it  was  thought,  the  people  with  great  cou- 
rage, and  expectation  to  be  eased  of  what  discontented 
them,  chose  to  their  behoof  in  parliament,  such  as  they 
thought  best  uffected  to  the  public  good,  and  some  in- 
deed men  of  wisdom  and  integrity ;  the  rest,  (to  be  sure 
the  greater  part,)  whom  wealth  or  ample  possessions, 
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or  bold  and  active  ambition  (rather  than  moit)  U 
commended  to  the  same  place. 

But  when  once  the  superficial   zeal  and  popdv 
fumes  that  acted  their  New  magistracy  were  cooH 
and  spent  in  them,  strait  every  one  betook  himself  (■!* 
ting  the  commonwealth  behind,  his  private  ends befti^ 
to  do  as  his  own  profit  or  ambition  led  him.   Tbenw 
justice  delayed,  and  soon   afler  denied  :  spight  iii 
favour  determined  all :  hence  faction,  thence  trea^oj, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  field:  every  where  wrong, iii 
oppression  :  foul  and  horrid  deeds  committed  daily,* 
maintained,  in  secret,  or  in  open.     Some  who  had  km 
called  from  shops  and  warehouses,  without  other  acdl, 
to  sit  in  supreme  councils  and  committees,  (as  tkv 
breeding  was,)   fell  to   huckster  the  commonwcahk 
Others  did  thereafter  as  men  could  sooth  and  biiBNi 
them  best ;  so  he  who  would  give  most,  or,  under esfot 
of  hypocritical  zeal,  insinuate  basest,  enjoyed  aawiF 
thily  the  rewards  of  learning  and  fidelity ;  or 
the  punishment  of  his  crimes  and  misdeeds, 
votes  and  ordinances,  which  men  looked  sboaki  hue 
contained  the  repealing  of  had  laws,  and  the  immedbH 
constitution  of  better,  resounded  with  nothing  die,  hH 
new  impositions,    taxes,    excises ;    yeariy,  maatUy; 
weekly.    Not  to  reckon  the  ofiices,  gifts,  and  fidth 
ments  bestowed  and  shared  among  themaelTcs :  tkf 
in  the  mean  while,  who  were  ever  faithfullest  to  tkb 
cause,  and  freely  aided  them  in  person,  or  with  thck 
substance,  when  they  durst  not  compel  eitbo*,  atJ^hlBi 
and  bereaved  afler  of  their  just  debts  by  greedy  k^m 
trations,  were  tossed  up  and  down  after  miserable  il> 
tendance  from  one  committee  to  another  with  pitifiiM 
in  their  hands,  yet  either  missed  the  obtainiogoftkor 
suit,  or  though  it  were  at  length  granted,  (mere  shtae 
and  reason  ofttimes  extorting  from  them  at  least  isWv 
of  justice,)  yet  by  their  sequestrators  and  subcomnineo 
abroad,  men  for  the  most  part  of  insatiable  hands,  ai' 
noted  disloyalty,  those  orders  were  commonly  disttbw* 
ed :  which   for  certain  durst  not  have  been,  witk< 
secret  compliance,  if  not  compact  with  some  wipcno«» 
able  to  bear  them  out.     Thus  were  their  friends  cofr 
fiscate  in  their  enemies,  while  they  forfeited  their  deh- 
ors to  the  state,  as  they  called  it,  but  indeed  to  the 
ravening  seizure  of  innumerable  thieves  in  office:  fit 
were  withal  no  less   bunlened   in   all   extraordiufj 
assessments  and  oppressions,  than  those  whom  tWr 
took  to  be  disaffected  :  nor  were  we  happier  credit** 
to  what  we  called  the  state,  than  to  tliem  who  war 
sequestered  as  the  state's  enemies. 

For  that  faith  which  ought  to  have  been  keptii 
sacred  and  inviolable  as  any  thinj'  holv,  "  the  Publif 
Faith,"  after  infinite  sums  received,  and  all  the  weahk 
of  the  church  not  better  employed,  but  swallowed  if 
into  a  private  Gulf,  was  not  ere  long  ashamed  to  we* 
fess  bankrupt.  And  now  besides  the  sweetness  rf 
bribery,  and  other  gain,  with  the  love  of  rule,  ihfl» 
own  guiltiness  and  the  dreaded  name  of  Just  Accouti 
which  the  people  had  long  called  for,  discovered  plaiilr 
that  there  were  of  their  own  number,  who  secretlv  ct>B- 
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and  fomented  those  troubles  and  combustions  in 
the  land,  which  openly  they  sat  to  remedy ;  and  would 
coDtinDal]  J  find  such  work,  as  should  keep  them  from 
bcin^  ever  brought  to  that  Terrible  Stand  of  layin^jr 
down  their  authority  for  lack  of  new  business,  or  not 
drawin^^  it  out  to  any  length  of  time,  though  upon  the 
rain  of  a  whole  nation. 

And  if  the  state  were  in  this  plight,  religion  was  not 
in  much  better;  to  reform  which,  a  certain  number  of 
divines  were  called,  neither  chosen  by  any  rule  or  cus- 
tom ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for  either  piety  or 
knowledge  above  others  left  out ;  only  as  each  member 
of  parliament  in  his  private  fancy  thought  fit,  so  elected 
one  by  one.     The  most  part  of  tbem  were  such,  as  had 
peached  and  cried  down,  with  great  shew  of  zeal,  the 
avarice  and  pluralities  of  bishops  and  prelates ;  that 
sae  cure  of  souls  was  a  full  employment  for  one  spirit- 
■al  pastor  how  able  soever,  if  not  a  charge  rather  above 
kiman  strength.    Yet  these  conscientious  men   (ere 
any  part  of  the  work  done  for  which  tbey  came  toge- 
dmr,  and  that  on  the  public  salary)  wanted  not  bold- 
lOB,  to  the  ignominy  and  scandal  of  tbeir  pastorlike 
pofession,  and  especially  of  their  boasted  reformation, 
to  seize  into  their  hands,  or  not  unwillingly  to  accept 
(Wsides  one,  sometimes  two  or  more  of  the  best  livings) 
ediegiate  masterships  in  the  universities,  rich  lectures 
■  the  city,  setting  sail  to  all  winds  that  might  blow 
|iin  into  their  covetous  bosoms :  by  wbich  means  these 
fKat  rebukcrs  of  nonresidence,  among  so  many  distant 
daeSy  were  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  so  quickly  plural- 
hg  and  nonresidents  themselves,  to  a  fearful  condem- 
Ittion  doubtless  by  their  own  mouths.    And  yet  the 
^ain  doctrine  for  which  they  took  such  pay,  and  in- 
Med  upon  with  more  vehemence  than  gospel,  was  but 
o  teD  us  in  effect,  that  their  doctrine  was  worth  no- 
ting, and  the  spiritual  power  of  their  ministry  less 
ivailable   than   bodily  compulsion  ;   persuading  the 
ugistrate  to  use  it,  as  a  stronger  means  to  subdue  and 
ferin^  in  conscience,  than  evangelical  persuasion  :  dis- 
rasting  the  virtue  of  their  own  spiritual  weapons, 
ivliicb  were  g^ven  them,  if  they  be  rigbtly  called,  with 
Toll  warrant  of  sufficiency  to  pull  down  all  thoughts 
and  imaginations  that  exalt  themselves  against  God. 
Bat  while  they  taught  compulsion  without  convince- 
Bent,  which  not  long  before  they  complained  of  as 
executed  anchristianly,  against  themselves ;  these  in- 
tents are  clear  to  have  been  no  better  than  antichris- 
tian :  setting  up  a  spiritual  tyranny  by  a  secular  power, 
to  the  advancing  of  their  own  authority  above  the 
magistrate,  whom  they  would  have  made  tiieir  execu- 
donrr,  to  punish  church-delinquencies,  whereof  civil 
laws  have  no  cognizance. 

And  well  did  their  disciples  manifest  themselves  to 
be  no  better  principled  than  their  teachers,  trusted  with 
committeeships  and  other  gfainful  offices,  upon  their 
eommendations  for  zealous,  (and  as  they  sticked  not  to 
term  them,)  godly  men;  but  executing  their  places 
fike  children  of  the  devil,  unfaithfully,  unjustly,  un- 
mercifully, and  where  not  corruptly,  stupidly.  So  that 
between  them  the  teachers,  and  these  the  disciples, 
there  hath  not  been  a  more  ignominious  and  mortal 


wound  to  faith,  to  piety,  to  the  work  of  reformation, 
nor  more  cause  of  blaspheming  given  to  the  enemies  of 
God  and  truth,  since  the  first  preaching  of  reformation. 

The  people  therefore  looking  one  while  on  the  sta- 
tists, whom  they  beheld  without  constancy  or  firmness, 
labouring  doubtfully  beneath  the  weight  of  their  own 
too  high  undertakings,  busiest  in  petty  tilings,  trifling 
in  the  main,  deluded  and  quite  alienated,  expressed 
divers  ways  their  disaffection ;  some  despising  whom 
before  they  honoured,  some  deserting,  some  inveighing, 
some  conspiring  against  them.  Then  looking  on  the 
churchmen,  whom  tbey  saw  under  subtle  hypocrisy  to 
have  preached  their  own  follies,  most  of  them  not  the 
gospel,  timeservers,  covetous,  illiterate  persecutcrs,  not 
lovers  of  the  truth,  like  in  most  things  whereof  they 
accused  their  predecessors:  looking  on  all  this,  the 
people  which  had  been  kept  warm  a  while  with  the 
counterfeit  zeal  of  their  pulpits,  after  a  false  heat,  be- 
came more  cold  and  obdurate  than  before,  some  turning 
to  lewdness,  some  to  flat  atheism,  put  beside  their  old 
religion,  and  foully  scandalized  in  what  they  expected 
should  be  new. 

Thus  tbey  who  of  late  were  extolled  as  our  greatest 
deliverers,  and  had  the  people  wholly  at  their  devotion, 
by  so  discharging  their  trust  as  we  see,  did  not  only 
weaken  and  unfit  themselves  to  be  dispensers  of  what 
liberty  they  pretended,  but  unfitted  also  the  people, 
now  grown  worse  and  more  disordinate,  to  receive  or 
to  digest  any  liberty  at  all.  For  stories  teach  us,  that 
liberty  sought  out  of  season,  in  a  corrupt  and  degene- 
rate age,  brought  Rome  itself  to  a  farther  slavery :  for 
liberty  hath  a  sharp  and  double  edge,  fit  only  to  be 
handled  by  just  and  virtuous  men;  to  bad  and  disso- 
lute, it  becomes  a  mischief  unwieldy  in  their  own 
hands:  neither  is  it  completely  given,  but  by  them 
who  have  the  happy  skill  to  know  what  is  grievance 
and  unjust  to  a  people,  and  how  to  remove  it  wisely ; 
what  good  laws  arc  wanting,  and  how  to  frame  them 
substantially,  that  good  men  may  enjoy  the  freedom 
which  they  merit,  and  the  bad  the  curb  which  they 
need.  But  to  do  this,  and  to  know  these  exquisite 
pniportions,  the  heroic  wisdom  which  is  required,  sur- 
mounted far  the  principles  of  these  narrow  politicians : 
what  wonder  then  if  they  sunk  as  these  unfortunate 
Britons  before  them,  entangled  and  oppressed  with 
things  too  hard  and  generous  above  their  strain  and 
temper?  For  Britain,  to  speak  a  truth  not  often 
spoken,  as  it  is  a  land  fruitful  enough  of  men  stout  and 
courageous  in  war,  so  it  is  naturally  not  over-fertile  of 
men  able  to  govern  justly  and  prudently  in  peace, 
trustinjr  only  in  their  mother-wit ;  who  consider  not 
justly,  that  civility,  prudence,  love  of  the  public  good, 
more  tlian  of  money  or  vain  honour,  are  to  this  soil  in 
a  manner  outlandish;  grow  not  here,  but  in  minds 
well  implanted  with  solid  and  elaborate  breeding,  too 
impolitic  else  and  rude,  if'  not  headstrong  and  intract- 
able to  the  industry  and  virtue  either  of  executing  or 
understanding  true  civil  government.  Valiant  indeed, 
and  prosperous  to  win  a  field ;  but  to  know  the  end 
and  reason  of  winning,  unjudicious,  and  unwise :  in 
good  or  had  success,  alike  unteachable.     For  the  sun, 
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which  we  want,  ripens  wits  as  well  as  fniits ;  and  as 
wine  and  oil  are  imported  to  us  from  abroad,  so  must 
ripe  understanding*,  and  many  civil  virtues,  he  imported 
into  our  minds  from  foreign  writing,  and  examples  of 
best  ag^es ;  wc  shall  else  miscarry  still,  and  come  short 
in  the  attempts  of  any  g-reat  enterprise.  Hence  did 
their  victories  prove  as  fruitless,  as  their  losses  danger- 
ous; and  left  them  still  conquering  under  the  same 
grievances,  that  men  suffer  conquered :  which  was 
indeed  unlikely  to  go  otherwise,  unless  men  mor.?  than 
Tulgar  bred  up,  as  few  of  them  were,  in  the  knowledi^e 
of  ancient  and  illustrious  deeds,  invincible  against 
many  and  vain  titles,  impartial  to  friendships  and  rela- 
tions, had  conducted  their  atfairs :  but  then  from  the 
chapman  to  the  retailer,  many  whose  it>:norance  was 
more  audacious  than  the  rest,  were  admitted  with  all 
their  sordid  rudiments  to  hear  no  mean  sway  among 
them,  both  in  church  and  state. 

From  the  confluence  of  all  their  errours,  mischiefs, 
and  misflenieanors,  what  in  the  eves  of  man  could  be 
expected,  but  what  befel  those  ancient  inhabitants, 
whom  they  so  much  resembled,  confusion  in  the  end  ? 

But  on  these  things,  and  this  parallel,  having  enough 
insisted,  I  return  to  the  story,  which  gave  us  matter  of 
this  digression.] 

The  Britons  thus,  as  we  heard,  being  left  without 
protection  from  the  empire,  and  the  land  in  a  manner 
emptied  of  all  her  youth,  consumed  in  wars  abroad,  or 
not  caring  to  return  home,  themselves,  through  long 
subjection,  servile  in  miud,**  slothful  of  body,  and  with 
the  use  of  arms  unacquainted,  sustained  but  ill  formany 
rears  the  violence  of  those  barbarous  invaders,  who  now 
daily  grew  upon  them.  For  although  at  first  greedy 
of  change,^  and  to  be  thought  the  leading  nation  to 
freedom  from  the  eni]iirp,  they  seemed  awhile  to  bestir 
them  with  a  shew  of  diligence  in  their  new  affairs, 
some  secretly  aspiring  to  rule,  others  adoring  the  name 
of  liberty,  yet  so  soon  as  they  felt  by  proof  the  weight 
of  what  it  uas  to  govern  well  themselves,  and  uhat  was 
wanting  within  them,  not  stomach  or  the  love  of  licence, 
but  the  ivisdom,  the  virtue,  the  labour,  to  use  and 
maintain  true  liberty,  they  soon  remitted  their  heat, 
and  shrunk  more  wretchedly  under  the  burden  of  their 
own  liberty,  than  before  under  a  foreii^n  yoke.  Inso- 
much  that  the  residue  of  those  Romans,  \^hich  had 
planted  themselves  here,  desjjairing  of  their  ill  deport- 
ment at  home,  and  \^eak  resistance  in  llie  fiehl  by  those 
few  who  had  the  courajje  or  the  strength  to  bear  arms, 
nine  years  after  the  sackini^  of  Rome  removed  out  of 
Britain  into  I'rance,^  hiding  for  liaNte  gn-at  part  of 
their  treasure,  which  was  never  after  found.*  And 
now  again  tlie  Briton>,  no  longer  able  to  support  theni- 
selves  again>t  tlie  prevailing  enemy,  solicit  Honorius 
to  their  aid,f  with  mournful  letters,  embassages,  and 
vows  of  perpetual  subjection  to  Rome,  if  the  northern 
foe  were  but  repulsed.  »»'He  at  their  request  spares 
them  one  legion,  which  with  great  slaughter  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts  drove  iheni  bevond  the  borders,  rescued 
the  Britons,  and  advised  them  to  build  a  wall  across 
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the  ibland,  between  sea  and  sea,  from  the  place  when 
Edinburgh  now  stands  to  the  frith  of  Difobrittoo,  hj 
the  city  Alcluith.^i     But  the  material  bein^  only  tv( 
and  by  the  rude  multitude  unartificially  built  up  will* 
out  better  direction,  availed   them   little.     *  For  h 
sooner  was  the  legion  departed,  but  the  greedy  spoilm 
returning,  land  in  great  numbers  from  their  boats  ui 
pinnaces,  wasting,  slaying,  and  treading  down  aU  be* 
fore  them.      Then   arc  messengers  again   posted  ti 
Rome  in  lamentable  sort,  beseeching  that  they  woaU 
not  suffer  a  whole  province  to  be  destroyed,  and  ibe 
Roman  name,  so  honourable  yet  among  them,  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  Barbarian  scorn  and  insolence. 
^  The  emperor,  at  their  sad  complaint,  with  what  speed 
was  possible,  sends  to  their  succour.      Who  coming 
suddenly  on  those  ravenous  multitudes  that  minded 
only  spoil,  surprise  them  with  a  terrible  slaughter. 
They  who  escaped  fled  back  to  those  seas,  from  whence 
yearly  they  were  wont  to  arrive,  and  return  laden  widi 
booties.     But  the  Romans,  who  came  not  now  to  rale, 
but  charitably  to  aid,  declaring  that  it  stood  notlonfcr 
with  the  ease  of  their  affairs  to  make  such  laboriooi 
voyages  in  pursuit  of  so  base  and  vagabond  robbery 
of  whom  neither  glory  was  to  be  got,  nor  gain,  exbort* 
ed  them  to  manage  their  own  warfare ;  and  to  defend 
like  men  their  country,  their  wives,  their  children,  aid 
what  was  to  be  dearer  than  life,  their  lilierty,  agaiatf 
an  enemy  not  stronger  than  themselves,  if  their  oin 
sloth  and  cowardice  had  not  made  them  so:  if  they 
would  but  only  find  hands  to  grasp  defensive  arw, 
rather  than  basely  stn*tch  them  out  to  receive  bondk 
'  They  gave  them  also  their  help  to  build  a  new  iriD, 
not  of  earth  as  the  former,  but  of  stone,  ()»oth  it  ibe 
public  cost,  and  by  particular  contributions.)  traveninf 
the  isle  in  a  direct  line  from  east  to  west,  between  ce^ 
tain   cities  placed   there   as   fmntiers  to  l»t.'ar  off  tbe 
enemy,  where  Severiis  had  walled  once  befor*\    Thej 
raised  it  twelve  foot  high,  eight   broad.     AloDiT  the 
south  shore,  because  from  thence  also  like  ho^ulitv 
was  feared,  they  place  towers  by  the  sea-side  atceRais 
distances,  for  safety  of  the  coast.     Withal  thev  iDstract 
them  in  the  art  of  w  ar,  leaving  patterns  of  thi-ir  anss 
and  weapons  behind  them ;  and  with  animating  words 
and  many  Kssonsof  valourto  a  faint-hearted  audience, 
bid  them  finally  farewel.  without  purpose  to  retun. 
And  the>e  two   friendly  expeditions,  the  la<t  of  aav 
hither  by  the  Rctmans.  wrre   pcrrnrnud.  a>  mav  be 
gatlnred  out  of  Beda  and  DiaetmiiN. the  two  l.i>:  \fa5 
id'  Honorius.     '^  Tlieir  leader,  as  some  modi  nilv  wriir. 
was  Ciallio  of  Ravenna;  Buelianan.  who  d'^ans  Dt't 
much  fnuu  tlie  fables  of  liis  pnMlece>sor  Bot  iliiii<^.  ninw 
him  Maximianus.  and  hrinus  against  him  to  this  hiiilf 
l"ergus  first  king  o(  Seols,  aMer  their  svcfn*!  >uiijn"*i*] 
eomiiiir   into   Sc'«>tlaud,   Diirstiis,  kiuir   "f  Viii>.  l-»'i 
there  slain,  and  l)i<ineth  an  iinaijrinary  kiuiii-of  Bnuin. 
or  duke  of  Cornwall,  who  improbably  .sid^d  with  thtn 
against  hi>  own  country,  hardly  »^>eaping.'^     With  w 
less  exactness  of  parlieular  cireunistan^  es  he  lakes  upi-n 
him  to  relate  all  those  tumultuary  inroads  of  the  Sooli 
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uul  Pkti  into  Britain,  as  if  tfaej  had  but  yesterday 
happened,  their  order  of  battle,  manner  of  fig^ht,  num- 
ber of  alain,  articles  of  peace,  things  whereof  Gildas 
aad  Beda  are  utterly  silent,  authors  to  whom  the  Scotch 
writers  bare  none  to  cite  comparable  in  antiquity  ;  no 
■ore  therefore  to  be  believed  for  bare  assertions,  how- 
eter  qoainllj  drest,  than  our  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth, 
when  he  raries  most  from  authentic  story.  But  either 
the  inbred  Tanity  of  some,  in  that  respect  unworthily 
called  historians,  or  the  fond  zeal  of  praising-  their 
■atioiis  abore  tmtb,  hath  so  far  transported  them,  that 
where  thej  find  nothing  faithfully  to  relate,  tliey  fall 
coafidently  to  inrent  what  they  think  may  eitlier  best 
set  off  their  history,  or  magnify  their  country. 

The  Scots  and  Picts  in  manners  differing  somewhat 
froB  each  other,  but  still  unanimous  to  rob  and  spoil, 
hearing  that  the  Romans  intended  not  to  return,  from 
their  gorrogbs  or  leathern  frigates'*  pour  out  themselves 
B  swarms  upon  the  laud  more  confident  than  ever;  and 
inn  the  north  end  of  the  isle  to  the  very  wall's  side, 
Aea  first  took  possession  as  inhabitants ;  while  the  Bri- 
Ins  with  idle  weapons  in  their  hands  stand  trembling 
nthe  battlements,  till  the  half  naked  Barbarians  with 
Ibdr  long'  and  formidable  iron  hooks  pull  them  down 
ktdhnig.  The  rest  not  only  quitting  the  wall,  but 
Inns  and  cities,  leave  them  to  the  bloody  pursuer, 
vbo  fellows  killing,  wasting,  and  destroying  all  in  his 
«iy.  From  these  confusions  arose  a  famine,  and  from 
4enee  discord  and  civil  commotion  among  the  Britons ; 
Bicfa  man  living  by  what  he  robbed  or  took  violently 
E^n  his  neighbour.  When  all  stores  were  consumed 
^  q>ent  where  men  inhabited,  they  betook  them  to  the 
roods,  and  lived  by  hunting,  which  was  their  only 
ntainment.  p  To  the  heaps  of  these  evils  from  with- 
■t  were  added  new  divisions  within  the  church.  ^  For 
tgricola  the  son  of  Severianus  a  Pelagian  bishop  had 
pread  his  doctrine  wide  among  the  Britons,  not  unin- 
•cted  before.  The  sounder  part,  neither  willing  to 
nbrace  his  opinion  to  the  overthrow  of  divine  grace, 
or  able  to  refute  him,  crave  assistance  from  the  churches 
f  France:  who  send  them  Germanus  bishop  of  Aux- 
rre,  and  Lupus  of  Troycs.  They  by  continual  preach- 
Bg  in  churches,''  in  streets,  in  fields,  and  not  without 
■iracles,  as  is  written,  confirmed  some,  regained  others, 
ind  at  Verulam  in  a  public  disputation  put  to  silence 
heir  chief  adversaries.  This  reformation  in  the  church 
raa  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  their  success  a  while 
iter  in  the  field.  For  the  Saxons  and  Picts  with  joint 
brce^  which  was  no  new  thing  before  the  Saxons  at 
east  had  any  dwelling  in  this  island,  during  the  abode 
if  Germanus  here,  had  made  a  strong  impression  from 
he  north.  '  The  Britons  marching  out  against  them, 
ind  mistrusting  their  own  power,  send  to  Germanus 
ind  his  colleague,  reposing  more  in  tlic  spiritual 
tiength  of  those  two  men,  than  in  their  oivn  thousands 
uned.  They  came,  and  their  presence  in  the  camp 
ras  not  ]esi  than  if  a  whole  army  had  come  to  second 
hen.  It  was  then  the  time  of  Lent,  and  the  people, 
imtmcted  bjr  the  daily  sermons  of  these  two  pastors, 
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came  flocking  to  receive  baptism.  There  was  a  place 
in  the  camp  set  apart  as  a  church,  and  tricked  up  with 
boughs  upon  £aster-day.  The  enemy  understanding 
this,  and  that  the  Britons  were  taken  up  with  religions 
more  than  with  feats  of  arms,  advances  after  the  pas- 
chal feast,  as  to  a  certain  victory.  Gennan,  who  also 
had  intelligence  of  their  approach,  undertakes  to  be 
captain  that  day ;  and  riding  out  with  selected  troops 
to  discover  what  advantages  the  place  might  ofi*er, 
lights  on  a  valley  compassed  about  with  hills,  by  which 
the  enemy  was  to  pass.  And  placing  there  his  ambush, 
wanis  them,  that  what  word  they  heard  him  pronounce 
aloud,  the  same  they  should  repeat  with  universal  shout. 
The  enemy  passes  on  securely,  and  German  thrice 
aloud  cries  Hallelujah;  which  answered  by  the  sol- 
diers with  a  sudden  burst  of  clamour,  is  fnmi  the  bills 
and  valleys  redoubled.  The  Saxons  and  Picts  on  a 
sudden  supposing  it  the  noise  of  a  huge  host,  throw 
themselves  into  flight,  casting  down  their  arms,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  are  drowned  in  the  river  which 
tliey  had  newly  passed.  This  victory,  thus  won  with- 
out hands,  led  to  the  Britons  plenty  of  spoil,  and  the 
person  and  the  preaching  of  German  greater  authority 
and  reverence  than  before.  And  the  exploit  might  pass 
for  current,  if  Constantins,  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the 
next  age,  had  resolved  us  how  the  British  army  came 
to  want  baptizing;  for  of  any  paganism  at  that  time, 
or  long  before,  in  the  land  we  read  not,  or  that  Pela- 
gianism  was  rebaptized.  The  place  of  this  victory,  as 
is  reported,  was  in  Flintshire,"  by  a  town  called  Guid 
cruc,  and  the  river  Allen,  where  a  field  retains  the  name 
of  Maes  German  to  this  day.  But  so  soon  as  German 
was  returned  home,^  the  Scots  and  Picts,  (though  now 
so  many  of  them  Christians,  that  Palladius  a  deacon 
was  ordained  and  sent  by  Celestine  the  pope  to  be  a 
bishop  over  them,)  were  not  so  well  reclaimed,  or  not 
80  many  of  them,  as  to  cease  from  doing  mischief  to 
their  neighbours,^  where  they  found  no  impeachment 
to  fall  in  yearly  as  they  were  wont  They  therefore  of 
the  Britons  who  perhaps  were  not  yet  wholly  ruined, 
in  the  strongest  and  south-west  parts  of  the  isle,'  send 
letters  to  iEtius,  then  third  time  consul  of  Rome,  with 
this  superscription ;  "  To  iEtius  thrice  consul,  the  groans 
of  the  Britons."  And  after  a  few  words  thus :  "  The 
barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drives  us  back  to 
the  barbarians :  thus  bandied  up  and  down  between 
two  deaths,  we  perish  either  by  the  sword  or  by  the 
sea."  But  the  empire,  at  that  time  overspread  with 
Huns  and  Vandals,  was  not  in  condition  to  lend  them 
aid.  Thus  rejected  and  wearied  out  with  continual 
flying  from  place  to  place,  but  more  afllicted  with  fa- 
mine, which  then  grew  outrageous  among  them,  many 
for  hunjrer  yielded  to  the  enemy ;  others  either  more 
resolute,  or  less  exposed  to  wants,  keeping  within 
woods  and  mountainous  places,  not  only  defended 
themselves,  but  sallying  out,  at  length  gave  a  stop  to 
the  insulting  foe,  with  many  seasonable  defeats ;  led 
by  some  eminent  person,  as  may  be  thought,  who  ex- 
horted them  not  to  trust  in  their  own  strength,  but  in 
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dirine  assistance.  And  perhaps  no  other  here  is  meant 
than  the  foresaid  deliverance  hy  German,  if  computa- 
tion would  permit,  which  Gildas  either  not  much  re- 
garded, or  mig'ht  mistake;  hut  that  he  tarried  so  long* 
here,  the  writers  of  his  life  assent  not.*  rinding*  there- 
fore such  opposition,  the  Scotch  or  Irish  robhens,  for  so 
they  arc  indifferently  termed,  without  delay  get  them 
home.  The  Picts,  as  before  was  mentioned,  then  first 
began  to  settle  in  the  utmost  parts  of  the  island,  using 
now  and  then  to  make  inmads  upon  the  Britons.  But 
thev  in  the  mean  while  thus  rid  of  their  enemies,  hetrin 
afresh  to  till  the  ground ;  which  after  cessation  yields 
her  fruit  in  such  abundance,  as  had  not  formerly  been 
known,  for  many  ages.  But  wantonness  and  luxury, 
the  wonted  companions  of  plenty,  grrtw  up  ns  fast ; 
and  with  them,  if  Gildas  deserre  belief,  all  other  vices 
incident  to  human  corruption.  That  w  hich  he  notes 
especially  to  be  the  chief  perverting  of  all  good  in  the 
land,  and  so  continued  in  his  days,  was  the  hatred  of 
tnith,  and  all  such  as  durst  appear  to  vindicate  and 
maintain  it.  Against  them,  as  against  the  only  dis- 
turbers, all  the  ni.ilice  of  the  land  was  bent.  Lies 
and  falsities,  and  such  as  could  best  invent  them, 
were  only  in  request.  Evil  was  embraceil  for  good, 
wickedness  honoured  and  esteemed  as  virtue.  And 
this  quality  their  valour  had,  against  a  foreign 
enemy  to  he  ever  backward  and  heartless;  to  civil 
broils  eager  and  prompt.  In  matters  of  government, 
and  the  search  of  tnitb,  weak  and  shallow  ;  in  false- 
hood and  wicked  deeds,  pregnant  and  industrious. 
Pleasing  to  God,  or  not  pleasing,  with  them  weighed 
alike ;  and  the  worse  most  an  end  was  the  weigher. 
All  things  were  done  contrary  to  public  welfare  and 
safetv;  nor  only  bv  secular  men,  for  the  clerirv  also, 
whose  example  should  have  g-nidcd  others,  were  as 
vicious  and  cnrrujit.  Many  of  them  besotted  with  con- 
tinual drunkenno'is,  or  swollen  with  pride  and  wilful- 
ness, full  of  contention,  full  of  envy,  indiscrete,  incom- 
petent jud  ires  to  dotcrniino  what  in  llie  practice  of  life 
is  ;ro«»d  or  evil,  what  lawful  or  unhiwful.  Thus  fur- 
nished with  jndt^ment,  an<l  for  manners  thus  qualified 
both  priest  and  lav,  thev  atfree  to  choose  them  several 
kingN  (if  their  own  ;  as  near  as  mitrht  be,  likc>t  tbem- 
sr-lves;  and  the  wtirJs  of  my  author  import  as  much. 
Kintr<  were  an<iinte(l.  saitli  he,  not  of  God's  anointing, 
but  siuli  as  \%  ere  cruoller>t ;  and  soon  after  as  izicoiisider- 
atcly,  uiiliMUi  e\:iniiiiiii:r  the  truth,  put  tu  d«  aih,  by 
tlieir  au'iinti  rs.  lo  s  t  nj>  oiliors  more  tierce  and  proud. 
As  lor  ilie  t  lr«.ti»ii  of  their  kinirs,  (and  that  thi  v  had 
)i'M  all  (»nr  niii!i:inh,  ajijuars  both  in  aires  past  ami  hv 
till-  sccjUil,)  it  lioi^aii,  as  iiiirh  as  mav  he  truessed.  either 
thi>  year^  «!/  the  rollouinir,  \\hcn  they  saw  the  lio- 
III  IMS  had  q  lite  diseit?Ml  their  claim.  Ahosit  which 
time  a!>o  Pi  lanianisui  aj^ain  prevailini;  by  niean>  of 
some  few,  the  Britisii  ci-Mi^fv  too  weak,  it  stems,  at  dis- 
}nite,  e:  treat  tlie  second  time  German  to  their  assist- 
ance ;  who  comiiitr  witli  Se\crus  a  disciple  of  Lupus, 
that  was  his  former  as.sociale,  stands  not  now  to  art^ue, 
for  the  people  generally  continued  right ;  but  inquiring 


those  authors  of  new  disturbance,  adjudges  then  b 
banishment.     They  therefore  by  consent  of  all  wot 
delivered  to  German ;  who  carrying  tbem  over  viift 
him,c  disposed  of  them  in  such  place  wfaeie  neitkr 
they  could  infect  others,  and  were  themselves  aads 
care  of  better  instruction.     But  Germanus  the  um 
year  died  in  Italy ;  and  the  Britons  not  long  afa 
found  themselves  again  in  much  perplexity,  witb  m 
slight  rumour  that  their  old  tniubiers  the  Scou  ui 
Picts  had  prepared    a  strong  invasion,  purposing  ti 
kill  all,  and  dwell  themselves  in  the  land  from  end  li 
end.     But  ere  their  coming  in,  as  if  the  instrumeiiCi  rf 
divine  justice  had  been  at  strife,  which  of  them  te 
should  destroy  a  wicked  nation,  the  pestilence,  foi^ 
stalling  the  swonl,  left  scarce  alive  whom  to  bury  tk 
dead ;  and  for  that  time,  as  one  extremity  keepioff  ai- 
other,  preserved  the  land  fmm  a  worse  incumbrance  d 
those  barbarous  dispossessors,   whom   the  contagiM 
gave  not  leave  now  to  enter  far.     ■*  And  yet  the  Bii- 
tons,  nothing  bettered  by  these  heavy  judgments,  tW 
one  threatened,  the  other  felt,  instead  of  acknowMf- 
ing  the  hand  of  Heaven,  run  to  the  palace  of  their  kiif 
Vortigem  with  complaints  and  cries  of  what  they  sad- 
denly  feared    from  the  Pictish  invasion.     Vortigcffii 
who  at  that  time  was  chief  rather  than  sole  kin^.  n- 
less  the  rest  had  perhaps  left  their  domiuious  to  tk 
common  enemy,  is  said  by  him  of  Monmouth,  lohavB 
procured  the  death  first  of  Constantine,  then  of  Cm- 
staiice  bis  son,  who  of  a  monk  was  made  king,  and  by 
that  means  to  have  usurped  the  cniwn.    But  they  wW 
can  remember  how  Constantine,  w  itb  his  M>n  CoosUier 
the  monk,  the  one  made  emperor,  the  other  C«ar,p^ 
rished  in  France,  may  discern  the  simple  fraud  of  tlui 
fable.     But  Vortigem  however  coming  to^e■igo,i*d^ 
ciphered  by  truer  stories  a  proud  unfortunate  tynoL  ud 
yet  of  the  people  much  beloved,  because  his  vic«»rt«i 
so  well  with  theirs.     For  neither  was  he  skilled  iiiwif* 
nor  wise  in  counsel,  but  covetous,  lustful,  luxurioos 
and  prone  to  all  vice;  wasting  the  public  treasure  in 
ylutlony  and  riot,  careless  of  the  common  danger,  ini 
throutrh  a  haughty  ignorance   unapprehensive  of  hi* 
own.       Nevertheless   importuned    and    awakent^  »l 
length  by  unusual  clamours  of  the  people,  hesummeni 
a  general  council,  to  pmvide  some  lK?lter  means  ihii 
heretofore  had   been  used  against  these  continual  ifr 
novances  fnnn  tlie  north.     Wherein  by  ad\  ice  of  ill  it 
was  determined,  tliat  tlie  Saxons  be  invited  itit-*  Bri- 
tain atrainst  tlie  Sc(»ts  and   Picts;  \%hosi>  brciftiii^ia 
tiiey  cither  shortly  expected,  or  already  found  thov  bii 
not  >lreni;th  enoni:!)  to  oj>pose.     The  Sa.\on<  wprf* 
barbarous  and  heatlien  nation,  famous  fur  n«=ihin:roiM 
but  roM)eries  and  cruelties  done  to  all  their  n*.  iiihi-'ins 
both  by  sea  and  land  ;  in  particular  to  this  i<«lai)>i.  wit- 
ness that  military  force,  which   the  Roman  eDij»friM? 
maintained  here  purposely  against  them,  under  a  <f*- 
cial   cominamler,  whose  title,  as  is  fttund  on  i:  »"d  n- 
C'M'il,"  was  *•  Count  of  the  Saxon  sliorc  in  Britain." *nJ 
the  nianv  nii>chicfs  done  bv  their  landiiii:  here,  Kii 
alone  and  uith  tiie  Picts,  as  above  hath  been  reldzrti. 
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witnen  u  moch/  Thej  were  a  people  thought  by 
good  writere  to  be  descended  of  the  Sacs,  a  kind  of 
Sejtfaiant  in  the  north  of  Asia,  thence  called  Sacasons, 
or  sons  of  Sace,  who  with  a  flood  of  other  northern  na- 
tions came  into  Europe,  toward  the  declining-  of  the 
Roman  empire;  and  using*  piracy  from  Denmark  all 
atoDg*  these  seas,  possessed  at  length  by  intrusion  all 
that  coast  of  Germany ,f  and  the  Netherlands,  which 
look  thence  the  name  of  Old  Saxony,  lying*  between 
the  Rhine  and  Elye,  and  firom  thence  north  as  far  as 
Eidora,  the  rirer  bounding*  Holsatia,  though  not  so 
tmly  or  so  largely,  but  that  their  multitude  wandered 
yd  uncertain  of  habitation.  Such  guests  as  these  the 
Britons  resolve  now  to  send  for,  and  entreat  into  their 
booses  and  possessions,  at  whose  very  name  heretofore 
they  trembled  afar  oflT.  So  much  do  men  through  im- 
patience count  ever  that  the  heaviest,  which  they  bear 
■t  present,  and  to  remove  the  evil  which  they  suffer, 
cue  not  to  pull  on  a  greater ;  as  if  variety  and  change 
in  evil  also  were  acceptable.  Or  whether  it  be  that 
mm  in  the  despair  of  better,  imagine  fondly  a  kind  of 
icAige  from  one  misery  to  another. 

^The  Britons  therefore  with  Vortigem,  who  was 
thn  accounted  king  over  them  all,  resolve  in  full  coun- 
d  to  send  embassadors  of  their  choicest  men  with 
peat  gifts,  and  saith  a  Saxon  writer,  in  these  words 
^nng  their  aid ;  "  Worthy  Saxons,  hearing  the  fame 
tf  yoor  prowess,  the  distressed  Britons  wearied  out, 
ttd  ovcrpressed  by  a  continual  invading  enemy,  have 
mt  ns  to  beseech  your  aid.  They  have  a  land  fertile 
tad  spacious,  which  to  your  commands  they  bid  us 
itnender.  Heretofore  we  have  lived  with  freedom, 
Under  the  obedience  and  protection  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Next  to  them  we  know  none  worthier  than 
roarselves:  and  therefore  become  suppliants  to  your 
raloor.  I^avc  us  not  below  our  present  enemies,  and 
«  aurrht  by  you  imposed,  willingly  we  shall  submit." 
I'et  Ethelwerd  writes  not  that  they  promised  subjec- 
ion,  but  only  amity  and  league.  They  therefore  who 
lid  chief  rule  among  them,^  hearing  themselves  en- 
sealed by  the  Britons,  to  that  which  gladly  they  would 
bave  wished  to  obtain  of  them  by  entreating,  to  the 
British  embassy  return  this  answer:^  '*  Be  assured 
bencefortb  of  the  Saxons,  as  of  faithful  friends  to  the 
Britons,  no  less  ready  to  stand  by  them  in  their  need, 
tban  in  their  best  of  fortune.**  The  embassadors  return 
joyful,  and  with  news  as  welcome  to  their  country, 
whose  sinister  fate  had  now  blinded  them  for  destruc- 
tion. '  The  Saxons,  consulting  first  their  gods,  (for 
tbey  had  answer,  that  the  land  whereto  they  went,  they 
ibould  hold  three  hundred  j'ears,  half  that  time  conquer- 
ing, and  half  quietly  possessing,)  furnish  out  three 
long  gallies,"*  or  kyules,  with  a  chosen  company  of 
warlike  youth,  under  the  conduct  of  two  brotliers, 
Hcogist  and  Horsa,  descended  in  the  fourth  degree 
frDfli  Woden ;  of  whom,  deified  for  the  fame  of  his 
lets,  must  kings  of  those  nations  derive  their  pedigree. 
These,  ind  either  mixed  with  these,  or  soon  after  by 
ibemselves,  two  other  tribes,  or  neighbouring  people. 
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Jutes  and  Angles,  the  one  from  Jutland,  the  other  from 
Anglen  by  the  city  of  Sleswick,  both  provinces  of  Den- 
mark, arrive  in  the  first  year  of  Martian  the  Greek  em- 
peror, from  the  birth  of  Christ  four  hundred  and  fifty ,b 
received  with  much  good-will  of  the  people  first,  then 
of  the  king,  who  afler  some  assurances  given  and  taken, 
bestows  on  them  the  isle  of  Tanet,  where  they  first 
landed,  hoping  they  might  be  made  hereby  more  eager 
against  the  Picts,  when  they  fought  as  for  their  own 
country,  and  more  loyal  to  the  Britons,  from  whom  they 
had  received  a  place  to  dwell  in,  which  before  they 
wanted.  The  British  Nennius  writes,  that  these  bre- 
thren were  driven  into  exile  out  of  Germany,  and  to 
Vortigem  who  reigned  in  much  fear,  one  while  of  the 
Picts,  then  of  the  Romans  and  Ambrosius,  came  oppor- 
tunely into  the  haven.  *^  For  it  was  the  custom  in  Old 
Saxony,  when  their  numerous  offspring  overflowed  the 
narrowness  of  their  bounds,  to  send  them  out  by  lot 
into  new  dwellings  wherever  they  found  room,  either 
vacant  or  to  be  forced,  p  But  whether  sought,  or 
unsought,  they  dwelt  not  here  long  without  employ- 
ment. For  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  now  come  down, 
some  say,  as  far  as  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  whom 
perhaps  not  imagining  to  meet  new  opposition,  the 
Saxons,  though  not  till  after  a  sharp  encounter,  put  to 
flight ;q  and  that  more  than  once;  slaying  in  fight,' 
as  some  Scotch  writers  affirm,  their  king  Eugenius  the 
son  of  Fergus.  *  Hengist  perceiving  the  island  to  be 
rich  and  fruitful,  but  her  princes  and  other  inhabitants 
given  to  vicious  ease,  sends  word  home,  inviting  others 
to  a  share  of  his  good  success.  Who  returning  with 
seventeen  ships,  were  grown  up  now  to  a  sufficient 
army,  and  entertained  without  suspicion  on  these  terms, 
that  they  "  should  bear  the  brunt  of  war  against  the 
Picts,  receiving  stipend,  and  some  place  to  inhabit." 
With  these  was  brought  over  the  daughter  of  Hengist, 
a  virgin  wonderoiis  fair,  as  is  reported,  Row  en  the 
British  call  her :  she  by  commandment  of  her  father, 
who  had  invited  the  king  to  a  banquet,  coming  in 
presence  with  a  bowl  of  wine  to  welcome  him,  and  to 
attend  on  his  cup  till  the  feast  ended,  won  so  much 
upon  his  fancy,  though  already  wived,  as  to  demand 
her  in  marriage  upon  any  conditions.  Hengist  at  first, 
though  it  fell  out  perhaps  according  to  his  drift,  held 
off,  excusing  his  meanness ;  then  obscurely  intimating 
a  desire  and  almost  a  necessity,  by  reason  of  his  aug- 
mented numbers,  to  have  his  narrow  bounds  of  Tanct 
enlarged  to  the  circuit  of  Kent,  had  it  straight  by  do- 
nation ;  though  Guorangonus,  till  then,  was  king  of 
that  place ;  and  so,  as  it  were  overcome  by  the  great 
munificence  of  Vortigem,  gave  his  daughter.  And 
still  encroaching  on  the  king's  favour,  got  further  leave 
to  call  over  Octa  and  Ebissa,  his  own  and  his  brother*s 
son ;  pretending  that  they,  if  the  north  were  given 
them,  would  sit  there  as  a  continual  defence  against 
the  Scots,  while  himself  guarded  the  east.  '  They 
therefore  sailing  with  forty  ships,  even  to  the  Or- 
cadcs,  and  every  way  curbing  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
possessed  that  part  of  the  isle  which  is  now  Nor- 
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tliMhwImi      NotyitliUMduy  tUi»  tbcy  cpaipluii 
tlMt  tiMir  MOfitUjT  paj  wn  grown  maeh  iato  aimr ; 
wUflbwWB  tbeBiitoMfiNndJBMftMtomitfjytlNNigii 
aUcgiog  withal,  tkat  tbey  to  whom  pnNBiM  was  aude 
of  wagaa  wan  Botkiag  ao  auajr  in  naaibar :  qnieCod 
widi  Una  awhik,  bat  rtill  ataking  oeeasion  to  ftU  off, 
thaf  flnd  fiuik  next,  tbat  tliair  pay  la  loo  swJllbr  tlM 
danger  thajr  nndeigo,  tkraalening  opan  war,  nnkia  it 
ba  angawnlad.    Qnortiaifr,  tha  king^a  aon,  percairing 
Ua  latiMr  and  tlM  kingdon  tboa  batrajed,  fimn  tkat 
tiaa  bands  bia  utmoal  endaavoar  to  driva  them  oat, 
Thajr  on  tba  otbar  sida  making  laagae  with  tha  Picts 
and  Seota,  and  iamng  oat  of  Kent,  waated  withont 
resirtanea  alasaat  tha  whole  land  even  to  the  weatem 
aea,  with  anch  a  horrid  deraatation,  that  towna  and 
eeloniea  ovarturaed,  prietti  and  people  slain,  templea 
and  palaeea,  what  with  fire  and  sword,  laj  altogether 
heaped  in  one  mixed  min.    Of  all  which  mnltitade 
aa  graatwaa  the  ainfnlnem  that  brought  thb  npon  them, 
OiUaa  adds,  that  few  or  none  were  likeljr  to  be  other 
Aan  lewd  and  wieked  persona.    The  raidae  of  theae, 
part  overtaken  in  Ae  mountains  were  slain;  othen 
anbdned  with  hunger  preferred  alaveiy  before  instant 
death ;  aome  getting  to  rodn,  hills,  and  woods,  inae- 
camible,  prefeiied  the  fear  and  danger  of  auj  death, 
bafen  the  abame  of  a  aecnre  slareij;*  manj  fled  over 
aaa  into  other  eoontriea;  sobm  into  Holland,  where  jet 
lanmin  the  mine  of  Brittenburgfa,  an  old  castle  on  the 
aaa,  to  be  aeen  at  low  water  not  fer  from  Lejden,  either 
bnill,  aa  writaia  of  tibeir  own  affirm,  or  seised  on  hj 
thoaa  Biilana,  in  their  escape  from  Hengist  ;*  others 
into  Aimoriea,  peopled,  aa  aome  think,  with  Britons 
long  before,  eithm'  bj  gift  of  Consuntine  the  Great,  or 
else  of  Marimiis,  to  those  British  forces  which  had 
senred  thefti  in  foreign  wars  ^  to  whom  those  also  that 
miscarried  not  with  the  latter  Coustantine  at  Aries, 
and  lastlj,  these  exiles  driven  out  by  Saxons,  fled  for 
refuge.    But  the  ancient  chronicles  of  those  provinces 
attest  their  coming  thither  to  be  then  first  when  they 
fled  the  Saxons ;  and  indeed  the  name  of  Britain  in 
Fnnce  is  not  read  till  after  that  time.    Yet  bow  a  sort 
of  fugitives,  who  had  quitted  without  stroke  their  own 
oountiy,  should  so  soon  win  another,  appears  not,  un- 
lem  joined  to  some  party  of  their  own  settled  there  be- 
fore.   *  Vortigem,  nothing  bettered  by  these  calamities, 
grew  at  last  so  obdurate  as  to  commit  incest  with  his 
daughter,  tempted  or  tempting  him  out  of  an  ambition 
to  the  crown.    For  which  being  censured  and  con- 
demned in  a  great  synod  of  clerks  and  laics,  partly 
for  fear  of  the   Saxons,  according    to   the  counsel 
of  his  peers,  be  retired   into  Wales,  and  built  him 
there  a  strong  castle  in  Radnorshire,*  by  die  advice 
of  Ambrosias  a  young  prophet,  whom  others  call  Mer- 
lin.    Nevertheless  Faustus,  who  was  the  son  thus  in- 
cestuously  begotten,  under  the  instructions  of  German, 
or  some  of  his  disciples,  for  German  was  dead  before, 
proved  a  religious  roan,  and  lived  in  devotion  by  the 
river  Remnis,  in  Glamorganshire.     ^But  the  Saxons, 
though  finding  it  so  easy  to  subdue  the  isle,  with  most 
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likely  to  have  called  in  mams 
bable  that  which  the  British  write  of  OnoH 
he  coming  to  reign,  inatend  of  Ua  fether 
ineeat,  is  said  to  havn  thrice  diifmi  and  b 
SaxonaintheialeofTanet;  and  when  the 
with  powerful  aupplica  aanl  feani  Snxaa 
fought  with  them  four  other  battiaa,  whera 
naased;  the  first  on  tbeiiver  Danrant,thi 
Epiafoid,  wherein  Hmaa  the  binAer  of  H 
and  on  the  Britiah  part  Catigen  the  other 
tigem.  The  third  hi  a  field  by  Stonar, 
Lapia  Titnli,  in  Tanet,  when  bo  bent  tba 
ships  that  bore  them  honm,  glad  to  have  i 
and  not  venturing  to  land  again  for  five  yes 
the  apace  whereof  Qnortimer  dying,  conua 
abonld  bury  him  in  the  part  of  Slonar ;  pen 
bia  bonea  lying  there  wonld  ha  lenonr  enm 
the  Saxona  from  ever  landing  in  that  place: 
Nennioa,  neglecting  bia  command,  bnried  I 
edn.  But  concerning  theae  tiarea,  andea 
of  the  Saxona  relate  in  this  manner.  ^  In  tl 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  Hengiat  and  He 
againat  Vortigem,  in  a  place  called  E^ 
Aikford  in  Kmit,  where  Hotm  loat  hb  liC 
Horated,  the  place  of  bia  barial,  took  naaae 
After  thia  fint  battle  and  the  death  of  1 
Hengiit  vrith  bia  son  Esca  took  on  him  Id 
and  peofded  Kent  with  Jutea ;  who  ako  tl 
long  after,  posaesaed  tha  lale  of  Wight,  s 
Hampahire  lying  oppoaite.  'Two  yean  afti 
at  Creganford,  or  Craford,  Hengist  and  his ; 
the  Britons  four  chief  commander^  and  as  i 
sand  men ;  the  rest  in  great  disorder  flying 
with  the  total  loss  of  Kent  a  And  eight  ye) 
between,  be  made  new  war  on  the  Britons ; 
in  a  battle  at  Wippeds-fleot,  twelve  princes 
and  Wipped  the  Saxon  earl,  who  left  his  m 
piece,  though  not  sufficient  to  direct  us  wb 
stands.  ^  His  last  encounter  was  at  a  plac 
tioned,  where  he  gave  them  such  an  overt 
flying  in  great  fear  they  left  the  spnil  of  i 
enemies.  And  these  perhaps  are  the  four 
cording  to  Nennius,  fought  by  Guortimcr, 
these  writers  far  differently  related ;  and 
besides  many  other  bickerings,  in  the  space 
years,  as  Malmsbury  reckons.  Nevertheles 
appears  that  the  Saxons,  by  whomsoever,  n 
bard  shifts,  being  all  this  while  fought  with, 
their  own  allotted  dwelling,  and  sometimes  i 
edge  of  the  sea,  which  the  word  Wippeds- 
to  intimate.  *  But  Guortimer  now  dead,  ai 
courage  left  to  defend  the  Isnd,  Vortigem  ei 
power  of  his  faction,  or  by  consent  of  all, 
the  government:  and  Hengist  thus  rid  of 
opposer,  hearing  gladly  the  restorement  of 
vodrer,  returns  again  with  great  forces;  bu 
gem,  whom  be  well  knew  how  to   band! 
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7}^t  ai  to  fan  son-in-law,  now  that  the  onl j  author 
^^^ndatk  between  them  was  removed  bj  death, 
^  'Nothing  hot  all  terms  of  new  leai^ue  and  amity. 
''O^,  both  for  his  wife's  sake  and  his  own  sottish- 
oasuitMEig  also  with  his  peers  not  unlike  himself, 
j'Md» ;  and  the  place  of  parley  is  agreed  on ; 
b  eiilaer  side  was  to  repair  without  weapons. 
V  v^liose  meaning  was  not  peace,  but  treachery, 
'^  h  m^  men  to  be  secretly  armed,  and  acquainted 
^*^h^t  intent  ^The  watchword  was,  Nemet 
^^  ^liat  is.  Draw  your  daggers ;  which  they 
*-*  ^^^  ken  the  Britons  were  thoroughly  heated 
'^  C  f^  the  treaty  it  seems  was  not  without 
**  l>T>ofoked,  as  was  plotted,  by  some  affront, 
■^  ^^^  ith  those  poniards  every  one  his  next  man, 
'""^^^r  of  three  hundred,  the  chief  of  those  that 
^   ^^^^ht  against  him,  either  in  counsel  or  in 

^*^^€5rcm  they  only  bound  and  kept  in  custody, 
*  ^^'t'Kited  them  for  his  ransom  three  provinces, 
^**^  called  afterward  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Mid- 
^  Who  thus  dismissed,  retiring  again  to  his 
1*5  ^node  in  the  country  of  Guorthigimiaun,  so 
1^  ^y  his  name,  from  thence  to  the  castle  of  his 
ift  ^xVding  in  North  Wales,  by  the  river  Tiebi ; 
lA  u^g  there  obscurely  among  his  wives,  was  at 
<*(^  hint  in  his  tower  by  fire  from  Heaven,  at  the 
F*J^)'  as  some  say,  of  German,  but  that  coheres  not ; 
■  fltkets,  by  Ambrosius  Aurelian ;  of  whom,  as  we 
^  heard  at  first,  he  stood  in  great  fear,  and  partly 
^Ikat  canse  invited  in  the  Saxons.  Who,  whether 
CMMtrunt  or  of  their  own  accord,  after  much  mis- 
/  done,  most  of  them  returning  back  into  their 
coontrj,  lefl  a  fair  opportunity  to  the  Britons  of 
giDg  themselves  easier  on  those  who  staid  he- 
Repenting  therefore,  and  with  earnest  suppli- 
n  imploring  divine  help  to  prevent  their  final 
sg"  out,  they  gather  from  all  parts,  and  under  the 
ng  of  Ambrosius  Aurelianus,  a  virtuous  and 
•St  man,  the  last  here  of  the  Roman  stock,  ad- 
ing'  now  onward  against  the  late  victors,  defeat 

in  a  memorable  battle.  Common  opinion,  but 
odcd  chieflvon  the  British  fables,  makes  this  Am- 
OS  to  be  a  younger  son  of  that  Constantine,  whose 
t,  as  we  heard,  was  Constance  the  monk;  who 
lost  tbeir  lives  abroad  usurping  the  empire.  But 
•xpress  words  both  of  Gildas  and  Bedc  assure  us, 
the  parents  of  this  Ambrosius  having  here  born 
1  dignity,  were  slain  in  these  Pictish  wars  and 
Dutions  in  the  island.  And  if  the  fear  of  Ambrose 
ccd  Vortigem  to  call  in  the  Saxons,  it  seems  Vor- 
v  usurped  his  right.  I  perceive  not  that  Nennius 
es  any  difference  between  him  and  Merlin  ;  for 
cbfld  without  father,  that  prophesied  to  Vortigern, 
lames  not  Merlin,  but  Ambrose ;  makes  him  the 
>f  a  Roman  consul,  but  concealed  by  his  mother, 
earing  that  the  king  therefore  sought  his  life : 
Jie  youth  no  sooner  had  confessed  his  parentage, 
Vortigem  either  in  reward  of  his  predictions,  or 
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as  his  right,  bestowed  upon  him  all  the  west  of  Bri- 
tain ;  himself  retiring  to  a  solitary  life.  Whosever  son 
he  was,  he  was  the  first,"*  according  to  surest  authors, 
that  led  against  the  Saxons,  and  overthrew  them  ;  but 
whether  before  this  time  or  afler,  none  have  written. 
This  is  certain,  that  in  a  time  when  most  of  the  Saxon 
forces  were  departed  home,  the  Britons  gathered 
strength ;  and  either  against  those  who  were  left  re- 
maining, or  against  their  whole  powers  the  second  time 
returning,  obtained  this  victory.  Thus  Ambrose  as 
chief  monarch  of  the  isle  succeeded  Vortig^rn ;  to  whose 
third  son  Pascentius  he  permitted  the  rule  of  two  re- 
gions in  Wales,  Buelth  and  Guorthigimiaun.  In  his 
days,  saith  Nennius,^  the  Saxons  prevailed  not  much  : 
against  whom  Arthur,  as  being  then  chief  general  for 
the  British  kingfs,  made  great  war,  but  more  renowned 
in  songs  and  romances,  than  in  true  stories.  And  the 
sequel  itself  declares  as  much.  For  in  the  year  four 
hundred  and  seventy  seven,**  Ella,  the  Saxon,  with  his 
three  sons,  Cymen,  Pleting,  and  Cissa,  at  a  place  in 
Sussex  called  Cymenshore,  arrive  in  three  ships,  kill 
many  of  the  Britons,  chasing  them  that  remained  into 
the  wood  Andreds  Leage.  p  Another  battle  was  fought 
at  Mercreds-Bumamsted,  wherein  Ella  had  by  far  the 
victory ;  but  ^  Huntingdon  makes  it  so  doubtful,  that 
the  Saxons  were  constrained  to  send  home  for  supplies. 
'^  Four  years  afler  died  Hengist,  the  first  Saxon  king  of 
Kent ;  noted  to  have  attained  that  dignity  by  craft,  as 
much  as  valour,  and  giving  scope  to  his  own  cruel  na- 
ture, rather  than  proceeding  by  mildness  or  civility. 
His  son  Oeric,  sumamed  Oisc,  of  whom  the  Kentish 
kings  were  called  Giscings,  succeeded  him,  and  sate 
content  with  his  father's  winnings,  more  desirous  to 
settle  and  defend,  than  to  enlarge  his  bounds :  he  reign- 
ed twenty-four  years.  *  By  this  time  Ella  and  bis  son 
Cissa  besieging  And  red  Chester,  supposed  now  to  be 
Newcndeu  in  Kent,  take  it  by  force,  and  all  within  it 
put  to  the  sword. 

Thus  Ella,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Hengist, 
began  his  kingdom  of  the  South-Saxons;'  peopling  it 
with  new  inhabitants,  from  the  country  which  was  then 
Old  Saxony,  at  this  day  Holstein  in  Denmark,  and 
had  besides  at  his  command  all  those  provinces,  which 
the  Saxons  had  won  on  this  side  Humber."  Animated 
with  these  good  successes,  as  if  Britain  were  become 
now  the  field  of  fortune,  Kerdic  another  Saxon  prince, 
the  tenth  by  lineage  from  Woden,*  an  old  and  prac- 
tised soldier,  who  in  many  prosperous  conflicts  against 
the  enemy  in  those  parts  had  nursed  up  a  spirit  too  big 
to  live  at  home  with  equals,  coming  to  a  certain  place, 
which  from  thence  took  the  name  of  Kerdic-shore/  with 
five  ships,  and  Kenric  his  son,  the  very  same  day  over- 
threw the  Britons  that  opposed  him  ;  and  so  effectually, 
that  smaller  skirmishes  after  that  day  were  sufficient  to 
drive  them  still  further  off,  leaving  him  a  large  territory. 
*  After  him  Porta  another  Saxon,  with  his  two  sons 
Bida  and  Megia,  in  two  ships  arrive  at  Portsmouth 
thence  called,  and  at  their  landing  slew  a  young  Bri- 
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tish  noblemau,  with  many  others  who  UDadvisedly  set 
upon  them.*  The  Britons  to  recover  what  tliey  had 
lost,  draw  together  all  their  forces,  led  by  Natanleud, 
or  Nazaleod,  a  certain  kinp^in  Britain,  and  the  greatest, 
saith  one ;  but  with  him  five  thousand  of  his  men  Ker- 
dic  puts  to  rout  and  slays.  From  whence  the  place  in 
Hantshire,  as  far  as  Kerdicsford,  now  Chardford,  was 
called  of  old  Nazaleod.  Who  this  king  should  be,  hath 
bred  much  question ;  some  think  it  to  be  the  British 
name  of  Ambrose ;  others  to  be  the  right  name  of  his 
brother,  who  for  the  terrour  of  his  eagerness  in  fight, 
became  more  known  by  the  surname  of  Uther,  which 
in  the  Welch  tongue  signifies  Dreadful.  And  if  ever 
such  a  king  in  Britain  there  was  as  Uther  Pendragon, 
for  so  also  the  Monmouth  book  surnames  him,  this  in 
all  likelihood  must  be  he.  Kerdic  by  so  great  a  blow 
given  to  the  Britons  had  made  large  room  about  him ; 
not  only  for  the  men  he  brought  with  him,  but  for  such 
also  of  his  friends,  as  he  desired  to  make  great ;  for 
which  cause,  and  withal  the  more  to  strengthen  him- 
self, his  two  nephews  Stuff  and  Withgar,  in  three 
vessels  bring  him  new  levies  to  Kerdic-shore.**  Who, 
that  they  might  not  come  sluggishly  to  possess  what 
others  had  won  for  them,  either  by  their  own  seeking, 
or  by  appointment,  are  set  in  a  place  where  they  could 
not  but  at  their  first  coming  give  proof  of  themselves 
upon  the  enemy ;  and  so  well  they  did  it,  that  the  Bri- 
tons after  a  hard  encounter  left  them  masters  of  the 
field.<^  About  the  same  time,  Ella  the  first  South-Saxon 
king  died ;  whom  Cissa,  his  youngest  son,  succeeded ; 
the  other  two  failing  before  him. 

Nor  can  it  be  much  more  or  less  than  about  this  time, 
for  it  was  before  the  West-Saxon  kingdom,  that  Uflfa, 
the  eighth  from  Woden,  made  himself  king  of  the  East- 
Angles  ;<•  who  by  their  name  testify  the  country  above 
mentioned  ;  from  whence  they  came  in  such  multitudes, 
that  their  native  soil  is  said  to  have  remained  in  the 
daj's  of  Bcda  uninhabited.*  Huntingdon  defers  the 
time  of  their  coming  in  to  the  ninth  year  of  Kerdic's 
reign :  for,  saith  he,^  at  first  many  of  them  strove  for 
principality,  seizing  every  one  his  province,  and  for 
some  while  so  continued,  making  petty  wars  among 
themselves  ;  if  till  in  the  end  Uffa,  of  whom  those  kings 
were  called  Ufiings,  overtopped  them  all  in  the  year 
five  hundred  and  seventy  one;  ^then  Titilus  his  son, 
the  father  of  Redwald,  who  became  potent. 

And  not  much  after  the  East-Angles,  began  also  the 
East-Saxons  to  erect  a  kingdom  under  Sleda,  the  tenth 
from  Woden.  But  Huntingdon,  as  before,  will  have 
it  later  by  eleven  years,  and  Erchenwin  to  be  the  first 
king. 

Kerdic  the  same  in  power,  though  not  so  fond  of  title, 
forbore  the  name  twenty-four  years  after  his  arrival ; 
but  then  founded  so  firmly  the  kingdom  of  West- 
Saxons,'  that  it  subjected  all  the  rest  at  length,  and 
became  the  sole  monarchy  of  England.  The  same 
year  he  had  a  victory  against  the  Britons  at  Kcrdic's 
ford,  by  the  river  Aven  :  and  after  eight  ye&rs,^  another 
great  fight  at  .Kerdic*s  leage,  but  which  won  the  day 
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is  not  by  any  set  down.     Hitherto  have  beei 
what  there  is  of  certainty  with  circttOHtanoeifl 
and  place  to  be  found  registered,  and  no 
barely  registered,  in  annals  of  best  note ;  i 
scribing  afler  Huntingdon  the  mannerof  tboKl 
and  encounters,  which  thej  who  oompait,  nil 
judge  of  books,  may  be  confident  he  never 
any  current  author,  whom  he  had  to  follow.  Bi(( 
disease  hath  been  incident  to  many  more 
and  the  age  whereof  we  now  write  bath  bad  ibefll 
more  than  any  since  the  first  fabaloos  time^tol 
charged  with  all  the  idle  fanciet  of  potterilj. 
we  may  not  rely  altogether  on  Saxon  reliteii,i 
in  antiquity  far  before  these,  and  every  wtj 
dible,  speaks  of  these  wars  in  such  a  manner,! 
nothing  conceited  of  the  British  valour,  as 
Saxons  in  his  time  and  before  to  have  been  ibihil 
seldomer  than  the  Britons.     For  besides  tktt  fait 
tory  of  Ambrose,  and  the  interchangeable 
after,  he  tells  that  the  last  OTcrthrow,  vhiek 
ceived  at  Badon-hill,  was  not  the  least;  wUck 
their  oldest  annals  mention  not  at  all.    Aid 
the  time  of  this  battle,  by  any  who  could  do 
guess,  is  not  set  down,  or  any  foundation  giml 
whence  to  draw  a  solid  compote,  it  cannot  k 
wide  to  insert  it  in  this  place.    For  socb  antkni 
have  to  follow  give  the  conduct  and  praise  of 
ploit  to  Arthur;  and  that  this  was  the  last  of 
great  battles,  which  he  fought  Tictoriously 
Saxons.    The  several  places  written  by  ! 
their  Welch  names*  were  many  hundred  yesni 
known,  and  so  here  omitted.     But  who 
and  whether  ever  any  such  reigned  in  BiitiBil 
been  doubted  heretofore,  and  may  again  vilb| 
reason.      For  the  monk  of  Malmsbury,  ui 
whose  credit  hath  swayed  most  with  the 
we  may  well  perceive  to  have  known  no  moic 
Arthur  five  hundred  years  past,  nor  of  his 
wc,  now  living;  and  what  they  had  to  say, 
out  of  Nennius,  a  very  trivial  writer  yet  eztm^i 
hath  already  been  related ;  or  out  of  a 
the  same  which  he  of  Monmouth  set  forth, 
known  to  the  world,  till  more  than  six  hi 
after  the  days  of  Arthur,  of  whom  (as  Sigi^at| 
chronicle  confesses)  all  other  histories  were 
foreign  and  domestic,  except  only  that  fabobMl 
Others  of  later  time  have  sought  to  assert  1 
legends  and  cathedral  regests.    But  he  whoi 
of  legends  for  good  story,  may  quickly  sveU  a ' 
with  trash,  and  had  need  be  furnished  with 
necessaries,  leisure  and  belief;  whether  it  be  tht< 
or  he  that  shall  read.     As  to  Arthur,  no  less  b  ii 
who  was  his  father ;  for  if  it  be  true,  as  N< 
notist  avers,  that  Arthur  was  called  Mab-UthOil 
to  say,  a  cruel  son,  for  the  fierceness  that  mea 
him  of  a  child,  and  the  intent  of  his  naoM  Axif 
ports  as  much,  it  might  well  be  that  some  in  al 
who  sought  to  turn  him  into  a  fable,  wmled  t 
Uther  into  a  proper  name,  and  so  feigned 
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^  ^;  nee  we  reid  not  in  anj  certain  story,  that 
I  ^^  penon  lired  till  Geoflfrej  of  Monmouth  set 
iJ^iritii  the  sarname  of  Pendragon.    And  as  we 

^  of  bis  parenta^,  so  may  we  also  of  his  puis- 
*>  fift  whether  that  victory  at  Badon-hill  were  his 

^  oocertain ;  Gildas  not  naming*  him,  as  he  did 
^  in  the  former.  Next,  if  it  be  true  as  Caradoc 
'^  tbmz  Melyas,  king  of  that  country  which  is 
aerset,  kept  from  him  Gueniver  his  wife  a  whole 
i>«  Cown  of  Glaston,  and  restored  her  at  the 
^^  C^ildas,  rather  than  for  any  enforcement  that 
^  ^ia  «]1  his  chiyaliy  could  make  against  a  small 
^'vad^  only  by  a  raoory  situation  ;  had  cither 
I^^ci^  in  war,  or  the  force  he  had  to  make, 
*^^ nimble  to  the  fame  they  bear,  that  petty  king 
'^p  dared  such  affront,  nor  he  been  so  long, 
•^  '^^  ithout  effect,  in  revenging  it  Considering 
tJhe  Saxons  gained  upon  him  every  where 
of  his  supposed  reign,  which  began,  as 
in  the  tenth  year  of  Kerdic,  who  wrung 
'^  l»y  long  war  the  counties  of  Somerset  and 
^^^^  ;  there  will  remain  neither  place  nor  cir- 
^^^  in  story,  which  may  administer  any  likeli- 
^  '^oae  great  acts,  that  are  ascribed  to  him.  <>  This 
'^  ^eged  by  Nennius  in  Arthur's  behalf,  that  the 
^^  though  vanquished  never  so  oft,  grew  still 
^^ttmerous  upon  him  by  continual  supplies  out  of  | 
**^J.  And  the  truth  is,  that  valour  may  be  over- 
^i  tod  overcome  at  last  with  endless  overcoming.^ 
Hatibr  this  battle  of  mount  Badon,  where  the  Sax- 
Ivere  hemmed  in,  or  Itesieged,  whether  by  Arthur 
I,  or  whensoever,  it  seems  indeed  to  have  given  a 
t  undoubted  and  important  blow  to  the  Saxons, 
to  have  stopped  their  proceedings  for  a  good  while 
Gildas  himself  witnessing,  that  the  Britons, 
ig  thus  compelled  them  to  sit  down  with  peace,  fell 
upon  to  civil  discord  among  themselves.  Which 
s  may  seem  to  let  in  some  light  toward  the  search- 
at  when  this  battle  was  fought.  And  we  shall  find 
me  since  the  first  Saxun  war,  from  whence  a  longer 
i  ensued,  than  from  the  fight  at  Kerdic's  Leage,  in 
ear  Bve  hundred  and  twenty  seven,  which  all  the 
lieles  mention,  without  victory  to  Kerdic ;  and 
OS  argument  from  the  custom  they  have  of  mag- 
Dg  their  own  deeds  upon  all  occasions,  to  presume 
bis  ill  speeding.     And  if  we  look  still  onward, 

to  the  forty-fourth  year  after,  wherein  Gildas 
p,  if  his  obscure  utterance  be  understood,  we  shall 

with  every  little  war  between  the  Britons  and 
ns.  PTbis  only  remains  difficult,  that  the  victory 
won  by  Ambrose  was  not  so  long  before  this  at 
m  siege,  but  that  the  same  men  living  might  be 
itnesses  of  both ;  and  by  this  rate  hardly  can  the 
r  be  thought  won  by  Arthur,  unless  we  reckon  him 
»wn  youth  at  least  in  the  da^'s  of  Ambrose,  and 
I  more  than  a  youth,  if  Malmsbury  be  heard,  who 
■a  all  the  exploits  of  Ambrose  to  have  been  done 
ly  by  Arthur  as  his  general,  which  will  add  much 
lief  to  the  common  assertion  of  his  reigning  after 
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Ambrose  and  Uther,  especially  the  fight  of  Badon 
being  the  last  of  his  twelve  battles.  But  to  prove  by 
that  which  follows,  that  the  fight  at  Kerdic*s  Leage, 
though  it  differ  in  name  from  that  of  Badon,  may  be 
thought  the  same  by  all  effects ;  Kerdic  three  years 
afler,<i  not  proceeding  onward,  as  his  manner  was,  on 
the  continent,  turns  back  his  forces  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  which,  with  the  slaying  of  a  few  only  in 
Withgarburgh,  he  soon  masters;  and  not  long  sur- 
viving, left  it  to  his  nephews  by  the  mother's  side.  Stuff 
and  Withgar  :>'  the  rest  of  what  he  had  subdued,  Ken- 
ric  his  son  held ;  and  reigned  twenty-six  years,  in 
whose  tenth  year*  Withgar  was  buried  in  the  town  of 
that  island  which  bore  his  name.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  unlikelihoods  of  Arthur's  reign  and  great 
achievements,  in  a  narration  crept  in  I  know  not  how 
among  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Arthur  the 
famous  king  of  Britons,  is  said  not  only  to  have  ex- 
pelled hence  the  Saracens,  who  were  not  then  known 
in  Europe,  but  to  have  conquered  Friesland,  and  all 
the  north-east  isles  as  far  as  Russia,  to  have  made 
Lapland  the  eastern  bound  of  his  empire,  and  Norway 
the  chamber  of  Britain.  When  should  this  be  done  ? 
From  the  Saxons,  till  after  twelve  battles,  he  had  no 
rest  at  home ;  after  those,  the  Britons,  contented  with 
the  quiet  they  had  from  their  Saxon  enemies,  were  so 
far  from  seeking  conquests  abroad,  that  by  report  of 
Gildas  above  cited,  they  fell  to  civil  wars  at  home. 
Surely  Arthur  much  better  had  made  war  in  old  Sax- 
ony, to  repress  their  flowing* hither,  than  to  have  won 
kingdoms  as  far  as  Russia,  scarce  able  here  to  defend 
his  own.  Buchanan  our  neighbour  historian  repre- 
hends him  of  Monmouth,  and  others,  for  fabling  in  the 
deeds  of  Arthur;  yet  what  he  writes  thereof  himself, 
as  of  better  credit,  shows  not  whence  he  had  but  from 
those  fables;  which  he  seems  content  to  believe  in 
part,  on  condition  that  the  Scots  and  Picts  may  be 
thought  to  have  assisted  Arthur  in  all  his  wars  and 
achievements ;  whereof  appears  as  little  ground  by 
credible  story,  as  of  that  which  he  most  counts  fabu- 
lous. But  not  further  to  contest  about  such  uncer- 
tainties. 

In  the  year  five  hundred  and  forty-seven,'  Ida  tlie 
Saxon,  sprung  also  from  Woden  in  the  tenth  degree, 
began  the  kingdom  of  Bcrnicia  in  Northumberland ; 
built  the  town  Behenburgh,  which  was  after  walled ; 
and  had  twelve  sons,  half  by  wives  and  half  by  concu- 
bines. Hengist,  by  leave  of  Vortigem,  we  may  re- 
member, had  sent  Octave  and  Ehissa,  to  seek  them 
seats  in  the  north,  and  there,  by  warring  on  the  Picts, 
to  secure  the  southern  parts.  Which  they  so  pru<Icntly 
effected,  that  what  by  force  and  fair  proceeding,  they 
well  quieted  those  countries ;  and  though  so  far  distant 
from  Kent,  nor  without  power  in  their  hands,  yet  kept 
themselves  nigh  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  within 
moderation ;  and,  as  inferiour  govemours,  they  and 
their  offspring  gave  obedience  to  the  kings  of  Kent,  as 
to  the  elder  family.  Till  at  length  following  the  ex- 
ample of  that  age,  when  no  less  than  kingdoms  were 
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.  Ae  prise  of  tMiy  feitmato  coanaader,  tlMj  dMwgbt 
it  but  iMiOBt  M  weD  m  odbcis  of  tlwir  nstioD,  to  a»- 
nuM  loyaltf  •  Of  wbrnn  Ida  wm  dM  fint,*  «  man  ui 
Ae  pri«e  of  ku  jmn^  and  of  pareatage  at  we  beard ; 
bat  bow  be  caiae  to  wear  the  crown,  a^irinf  or  bj 
iiee  eboiee,  is  not  said.  Cefftain  enoogb  it  ii,  tbat  bis 
nftaesoMdebimiiol  less  noble  tbanbblnitb;  in  war 
wlaanted  aad  nnioiled,  in  peace  tenipefin§f  Ibe  awe 
of  ■■tisffinj  wilb  a  aataral  Bildness,  be  reigned 
about  tweho  jeaiB.    *In  tboMoan  wbileKeniiein  a 

2^t  at  8careriMr%,  now  SaliriNiiy,  killed  and  pat  to 
gbt  »anj  of  tbe  Britons;  and  tbe  Ibortb  jear  after 
at  Deiaufiiiy/  now  Banbaiji  as  soom  tbink,  witb 
¥«anlin  Us  son,  pnt  tbem  again  to  fligbt  KcaoKn 
sbofftlj  after  sneeeeded  bis*  latber  in  tbe  West-Sax- 
ons. And  Alla»  deseended  ako  of  Woden,  bat  of  an- 
oAer  line, set  np  asooond  kingdom  in  Deira,  tbe  sootb 
part  of  Nortbumbefland,"  and  bdd  it  tbirtj  jean; 
wbilo  Adda,  Ae  son  of  Ida,  and  fit o  bmho  after  him, 
leignsd  witbont  olber  nieaunj  is  Beniicia:  and  in 
Sent,  Etbelbert  tbe  next  year  began.*  But  Esea  tbe 
son  of  Hengist  bad  left  Otba,  and  be  Emeric  to  role 
after  bim ;  botb  whicb,  witbovt  adding  to  tbeir 
bsnnds,  kept  wkat  tkej  bad  in  peace  fiftj-tbree  years. 
Bnt  Elbdbeit  in  kngtb  of  reign  equalled  botb  bb 
pnigeailsia,  and  aa  Beda  eoonta,  tbree  jean  exceeded. 
^Tonng  at  bb  fint  entrance,  and  unexperienced,  be 
was  Ae  irst  raiser  of  dril  war  among  tbo  Saxons ; 
fiainmig  finsa  tbo  priority  of  time  wberrin  Hengbt 
tMk  possession  bere,  a  kind  of  rigbt  over  tbe  later 
kingdoms;  and  tberaopon  was  trouUcMme  to  their 
eonines:  bnt  by  tbem  twice  defeated, be  who  bat  now 
Aoogbt  to  seem  dreadfol,  became  almoit  contemptible. 
For  Keaiilin  and  CoAa  bb  son,  pursuing  him  into  bb 
own  teiritofy,^  slew  there  in  battle,  at  Wibbandun, 
two  of  hb  earls,  Oslac  and  Cnehan.  By  thb  means 
the  Britons,  but  chieOy  by  thb  yictory  at  Badon,  for 
tbe  space  of  forty-four  years,  ending  in  fire  hundred 
and  acTenty-one,  receired  no  great  annoyance  from 
tbe  Saxons :  but  the  peace  they  enjoyed,  by  ill  using 
It,  prored  more  destructire  to  them  than  war.  For 
being  raised  on  a  sudden  by  two  such  eminent  suc- 
cesses, from  the  lowest  condition  of  thraldom,  they 
whose  eyes  had  beheld  both  those  delirerances,  that  by 
Ambrose  and  thb  at  Badon,  were  taught  by  the  expe- 
rience of  either  fortune,  both  kings,  magistrates,  priests, 
and  private  men,  to  live  orderly.  But  when  the  next 
age,^  unacquainted  with  past  evils,  and  only  sensible 
of  tbeir  present  ease  and  quiet,  succeeded,  straii^ht  fol- 
lowed the  apparent  subversion  of  all  truth,  and  justice, 
in  the  minds  of  most  men  :  scarce  tbe  least  forestep 
or  impression  of  goodness  left  remaining  through  all 
ranks  and  degrees  in  the  land ;  except  in  some  so  very 
few,  as  to  be  hardly  visible  in  a  general  corruption  : 
which  grew  in  short  space  not  only  manifest,  but  odious 
to  all  tbe  neighbouring  nations.  And  first  their  kings, 
amongst  whom  also  the  sons  or  grandchildren  of  Am- 
broae,  were  foully  degenerated  to  all  tyranny  and  vici- 
ous life.    Whereof  to  hear  some  particulars  out  of  Gil- 
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das,  will  not  bo 
and  tbey  protect,  not  ibo 
they  swear  oft,  bnt  fsijnn;  Asj 
and  nnjast  war.  Tbey  pnnUi  nfsransly 
by  tbe  high- way;  bnt  ibeas  grand  inbbei 
tbem  at  table,  tbey  bononr  and  rowan 
alnm  largely,  bnt  in  Ao  ftoe  of  tbeir  a 
np  wickedness  ts  a  far  higber  beap.  1 
seat  of  judgment,  (nt  go  sddoni  by  Ao 
neglecting  and  piondly  orsrloofcing  A 
bannless,  bnt  eoantenandng  tbo  nnda 
gvilty  of  aboBiinablo  criaMs;  tbey  atnff 
hot  wiA  men  eommitlsd  ratbsr  by  cireai 
by  any  just  cause.  NoAing*  better  wet 
bat  at  tbe  same  pass,  or  rnlbsr  worse  1 
Saxons  came  firrt  in ;  nnleafnod,  vnapp 
impudent;  sobdo  prowleia, pastsn  in  i 
deed  wolves ;  intent  upon  all  oecosions,  i 
flock,  but  to  pamper  and  wdl-line  tbe 
called,  but  seising  on  tbe  ministry  as  a  1 
spiritual  diaige;  teodiing  tbo  people  i 
doctrine,  but  by  evil  example ;  nsnrpinf 
Peter,  bnt  Aroogb  Ae  blindness  of  tbeii 
lusts,  tbey  stnmMe  upon  tbe  seat  of  Jndas; 
of  truA,  broacbers  of  lies ;  ]ookin|^  on  A 
tian  wiA  eyes  of  pride  and  contempt;  bi 
tbe  wickedest  rich  men  without  sbane:  gi 
of  other  men's  alms,  wiA  Aeir  set  exbt 
themselves  contributing  ever  least :  slig 
the  many  vices  of  tbe  age,  bnt  pieacbin| 
Aeir  own  grievances,  as  done  to  Christ; 
preferments  and  degreea  in  Ae  cbureb,  m 
heaven ;  and  so  gained,  made  it  Aeir  wb 
to  keep  Acm  by  any  tyranny.  Yet  les 
be  thought  things  of  no  use  in  Aeir  en 
they  have  their  niceties  and  trivial  poin 
awe  the  superstitious  multitude;  but  ii 
knowledge  leave  Acm  still  as  gross  and  si 
selves ;  bunglers  at  the  Scripture,  nar,  ft 
silencing  Acm  that  know  ;  but  in  wo: 
practised  and  cunning  shifters ;  in  that 
simony  great  clerks  and  masters,  bcarin 
bigh,  but  their  thoughts  abject  and  loi 
them  also  as  gluttonous,  incontinent,  and 
ards.  And  what  shouldst  Aou  expect  frn 
laity,  so  he  goes  on,  these  beasts,  all  bell  v 
amend  thee,  who  are  themselves  laborio 
ing^  ?  Shall  thou  see  with  their  eyes,  v 
forward  nothing  but  gain  ?  I^eave  them  i 
our  Saviour,  lest  je  fall  both  blindfold 
perdition.  Are  all  thus?  Perhaps  not  . 
jrrossly.  But  what  availed  it  Eli  to  be  I; 
less,  while  be  connived  at  others  that  wen 
Who  of  them  hath  been  envied  for  his  bet 
of  them  bath  hated  to  consort  with  these 
their  entering  the  ministry,  or  endeavou 
their  casting  out  ?  Yet  some  of  these  perl; 
are  legended  for  great  sainL«.  Thb  wi 
government,  Ais  of  religion  among  th 
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^  etlm  of  ptace,  which  the  fight  at  Badon-bill 
on^t  forth.  Whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  so 
ietory  eame  to  nothiog.  Towns  and  cities  were 
hbitedf  hot  lay  ruined  and  waste ;  nor  was  it 
(/omeitic  war  breaking  out  wasted  them  more, 
lui,*  as  at  other  times,  bad  then  also  several 
^e  of  whom  Gildas,  living  then  in  Armorica 
»<4ince,  boldly  reproves  by  name :  first,  Con- 
ftblcd  the  son  of  Cador,  duke  of  Cornwall, 
1#^  by  the  mother's  side,)  who  then  reigned 
1  and  Devon,  a  tyrannical  and  bloody  king, 
&o  with  many  adulteries:  be  got  into  bis 
3roung  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  uncertain 
-^ore  him  in  right,  or  otherwise  suspected ; 
>*>icmn  oath  g^ven  of  their  safety  the  year 
^  >i%'rote,  slew  them  with  their  two  governors 
^^^\i,  and  in  tbeir  mother's  arms,  through  the 
^\^  which  he  had  thrown  over  them,  thinking 
ttverence  of  his  vesture  to  have  withheld  the 
^-  These  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
itfordred,  Arthur's  nephew,  said  to  have  revolt- 
B  bis  uncle,  giving  him  in  a  battle  his  death's 
,  tod  by  him  after  to  have  been  slain.  W  bich 
were  they  true,  would  much  diminish  the  blame 
J(y  in  Constantino,  revenging  Arthur  on  the 
so  false  a  Mordred.  In  another  part,  but  not 
id  where,  Aurelius  Conanus  was  king :  him  he 
also  with  adulteries,  and  parricide  ;  cruelties 
an  the  former ;  to  be  a  hater  of  his  country's 
tinting  aAer  civil  war  and  prey.  His  con- 
seems,  was  not  very  prosperous,  for  GiUlas 
im,  being  now  lefl  alone,  like  a  tree  withering 
id«t  of  a  barren  field,  to  remember  the  vanity 
gajice  of  his  father,  and  elder  brethren,  who 
to  untimely  death  in  their  youth.  The  third 
in  Demetia,  or  South  Wales,  was  Vortipor, 
f  a  good  father ;  he  was,  when  Gildas  wrote, 
Id,  not  in  years  only,  but  in  adulteries ;  and 
ling,  full  of  falsehood  and  cruel  actions.  In 
days,  putting  away  his  wife,  who  died  in  di- 
became,  if  we  mistake  not  Gildas,  incestuous 
daughter.  The  fourth  was  Cuneglas,  im- 
civil  war;  he  also  bad  divorced  his  wife,  and 
r  sister,  who  bad  vowed  widowhood :  he  was 
nemy  to  the  clergy,  high-minded,  and  trust- 
is  wealth.  The  last,  but  greatest  of  all  in 
as  Maglocune,  and  greatest  also  in  wicked- 
bad  driven  out,  or  slain,  many  other  kings, 
a,  and  was  called  the  Island  Dragon,  pcrha])s 
is  seat  in  Anglesey ;  a  profuse  giver,  a  great 
and  of  a  goodly  stature.  While  he  was  yet 
le  overthrew  bis  uncle,  though  in  the  head  of 
rte  army,  and  took  from  him  the  kingdom : 
rhed  with  remorse  of  his  doings,  not  without 
ion,  took  upon  bim  the  profession  of  a  monk ; 
forsook  his  vow,  and  his  wife  also ;  which 
row  he  had  left,  making  love  to  the  wife  of 
ler's  SOD  then  living.  Who  not  refusing  the 
be  were  not  rather  the  first  that  enticed,  found 
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means  both  to  dispatch  her  own  husband,  and  the  for- 
mer wife  of  Maglocune,  to  make  her  marriage  with 
him  the  more  unquestionable.  Neither  did  be  this  for 
want  of  better  instructions,  having  had  the  leamedest 
and  wisest  man,  reputed  of  all  Britain,  the  instituter 
of  bis  youth.  Thus  much,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
leanit  by  truer  story,  of  what  past  among  the  Britons 
from  the  time  of  tbeir  useless  victory  at  Badon,  to  the 
time  that  Gildas  wrote,  that  is  to  say,  as  may  be  guess- 
ed, from  dye  hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one,  is  here  set  down  altogether;  not 
to  be  reduced  under  any  certainty  of  years.  But  now 
the  Saxons,  who  for  the  most  part  all  this  while  bad 
been  still,  unless  among  themselves,  began  afresh  to 
assault  tbem,  and  ere  long  to  drive  them  out  of  all 
which  they  bad  maintained  on  this  side  Wales.  For 
Cutbulf,  the  brother  of  Keaulin,'  by  a  victory  obtained 
at  Bedanford,  now  Bedford,  took  from  them  four  good 
towns,  Liganburgh,  Eglesburgb,  Bensington  now  Ben- 
son in  Oxfordshire,  and  Ignesbam ;  but  outlived  not 
many  months  his  goo<i  success.  And  after  six  years 
more,K  Keaulin,  and  Cuthwin  bis  son,  gave  tbem  great 
overthrow  at  Deorrham  in  Gloucestershire,  slew  three 
of  their  kings,  Coniail,Condidan,and  Farinmaile;  and 
tiiree  of  their  chief  cities,  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and 
Badencester.  The  Britons  notwithstanding,  after  some 
space  of  time,^  judging  to  have  outgrown  tbeir  losses, 
gather  to  a  bead  and  encounter  Keaulin,  with  Cutha 
bis  son,  at  Fetbanleage ;  whom  valiantly  fighting,  tbey 
slew  among  the  thickest,  and,  as  is  said,  forced  the 
Saxons  to  retire.^  But  Keaulin,  reinforcing  the  fight, 
put  tbem  to  a  main  rout;  and  following  his  advantage, 
took  many  towns,  and  returned  laden  with  rich  booty. 
The  last  of  those  Saxons,  who  raised  their  own 
achievements  to  a  monarchy,  was  Crida,  much  about 
this  time,  first  founder  of  the  Mercian  kingdom,^  draw- 
ing also  his  pedigree  from  Woden.  Of  whom  all  to 
write  the  several  genealogies,  though  it  might  be  done 
without  long  search,  were  in  my  opinion  to  encumber 
the  story  with  a  sort  of  barbarous  names,  to  little  pur- 
pose. 1  This  may  suflice,  that  of  Woden's  three  sons, 
from  the  eldest  issued  Hengist,  and  his  succession;  from 
the  second,  the  kings  of  Mercia ;  from  the  third  all 
that  reigned  in  West-Saxony,  and  most  of  the  North- 
umbers,  of  whom  Alia  was  one,  the  first  king  of  Deira ; 
which,  after  his  death,  the  race  of  Ida  seized,  and  made 
it  one  kingdom  with  Bernicia,m  usurping  the  childhood 
of  Edwin,  Alla's  son;  whom  Ethclric.  the  son  of  Ida, 
expelled.  Notwithstanding  others  write  of  him,  that 
from  a  poor  life,  and  beyond  hope  in  his  old  age,  com- 
ing to  the  crown,  he  could  hardly,  by  the  access  of  a 
kingdom,  have  overcome  bis  former  obscurity,  had 
not  the  fame  of  his  son  preserved  him.  Once  more 
the  Britons,**  ere  tbey  quitted  all  on  this  side  the 
mountains,  forgot  not  to  show  some  manhood ;  for 
meeting  Keaulin  at  Woden's-beorth,  that  is  to  say, 
at  Woden's-mount  in  Wiltshire ;  **  whether  it  were 
by  their  own  forces,  or  assisted  by  the  Angles,  whose 
hatred  Keaulin  had  incurred,  tbey  ruined  the  whole 
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army,  and  chased  him  out  of  his  kingdom;  from 
whence  flying,  he  died  the  next  year  in  poverty,  who  a 
little  before  was  the  most  potent,  and  indeed  sole  king 
of  all  the  Saxons  on  this  side  the  Humber.  But  who 
was  chief  among  the  Britons  in  this  exploit  had  been 
worth  remembering,  whether  it  were  Maglocune,  of 
whose  prowess  hath  been  spoken,  or  Teudric  king  of 
Glamorgan,  whom  the  regest  of  LandafT  recounts  to 
have  been  always  victorious  in  fight;  to  have  reigned 
about  this  time,  and  at  length  to  have  exchanged  his 
crown  for  an  hermitage ;  till  in  the  aid  of  his  son 
Mouric,  whom  the  Saxons  had  reduced  to  extremes, 
taking  arms  again,  he  defeated  them  at  Tiutcrne  by 
the  river  Wye;  but  himself  received  a  mortal  wound.P 
The  same  year  with  Keaulin,  whom  Keola  the  son  of 
Cuthulf,  Keaulin's  brother,  succeeded,  Crida  also  the 
Mercian  king  deceased,  in  whose  room  Wibba succeed- 
ed ;  and  in  Northumberland,  Ethelfrid,  in  the  room  of 
Ethelric,  reigning  twenty-four  years.  Thus  omitting 
fables,  we  have  the  view  of  what  with  reason  can  be 
relied  on  for  truth,  done  in  Britain  since  the  Romans 
forsook  it  Wherein  we  have  heard  the  many  miseries 
and  desolations  brought  by  divine  hand  on  a  perverse 
nation ;  driven,  when  nothing  else  would  reform  them, 
out  of  a  fair  country,  into  a  mountainous  and  barren 
comer,  by  strangers  and  pagans.  So  much  more 
tolerable  in  the  eye  of  heaven  is  infidelity  professed, 
than  christian  faith  and  religion  dishonoured  by  un- 
christian works.  Yet  they  also  at  length  renounced 
their  heathenism ;  which  how  it  came  to  pass,  will  be 
the  matter  next  related. 


THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 

The  Saxons  grown  up  now  to  seven  absolute  king- 
doms, and  the  latest  of  them  established  by  succession, 
finding  their  power  arrive  well  nigh  at  the  utmost  of 
what  was  to  be  gained  upon  the  Britons,  and  as  little 
fearing  to  be  displanted  by  them,  had  time  now  to  sur- 
vey at  leisure  one  another's  greatness.  Which  quickly 
bred  among  them  cither  envy  or  mutual  jealousies  ;  till 
the  west  kingdom  at  length  grown  overpowerful,  put 
an  end  to  ail  the  rest.*  Meanwhile,  above  others, 
Ethelbert  of  Kent,  who  by  this  time  had  well  ripened 
his  young  ambition,  with  more  ability  of  years  and  ex- 
perience in  war,  what  before  he  attempted  to  his  loss, 
now  successfully  attains  :  and  by  degrees  brought  all 
the  other  monarchies  between  Kent  and  Humber  to  be 
at  his  devotion.  To  which  design  the  kingdom  of 
West  Saxons,  being  the  firmest  of  them  all,  at  that 
time  sore  shaken  by  their  overthrow  at  Woden's-beorth, 
and  the  death  of  Keaulin,  gave  him,  no  doubt,  a  main 
advantage ;  the  rest  yielded  not  subjection,  but  as  he 
earned  it  by  continual  vict(»ries.  ^  A„d  ^^  „  Jn  j,in^  ([^^ 
more  regard  abroad,  he  marries  Bertha  the  French 
king's  (laughter,  though  a  Christian,  and  uith  this  con- 
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dition,  to  have  the  free  exerciie  oSber&itk,i 
care  and  instruction  of  Letmrdos  a  bishop,  i 
parents  along  with  her;  the  king  noti 
his  people  retaining  their  old  religion.  'Bdii 
Gildas  lays  it  sadly  to  the  Britons'  charge,  tkll 
never  would  vouchsafe  their  Saxon 
means  of  conversion ;  but  how  far  to  blame  tkyi 
and  what  hope  there  was  of  conrertingtntliei 
so  much  hostility,  at  least  falsehood,  fimn  tbarl 
arrival,  is  not  now  easy  to  determine.  *Hfl 
long  after  they  had  the  christian  faith 
them  by  a  nation  more  remote,  and  (u  icpat 
accounted  old  in  Beda*s  time)  upon  this 

The  Northumbrians  had  a  custom  at  diat 
many  hundred  years  aAer  not  abolished,  to  kI  i 
children  for  a  small  value  into  any  foreign  hiLi 
which  number  two  comely  youths  were 
Rome,  whose  fair  and  honest  countenaocci  ■ 
Gregory,  archdeacon  of  that  city,  among  oAoii 
beheld  them,  pitying  their  condition,  to  deaaiii 
they  were ;  it  was  answered  by  some  who 
that  they  were  Angli  of  the  province  Deiit,i 
Alia  king  of  Northumberland ;  and  by  relijpon,  i 
Which  last  Gregory  deploring,  framed  on  a 
this  allusion  to  the  three  names  he  heanl; 
Angli  so  like  to  angels  should  be  snatched  *< 
that  is,  from  the  wrath  of  God,  to  sing  hall( 
forthwith  obtaining  license,  of  Benediettbe| 
come  and  preached   here  among  them,  had 
Roman  people,  whose  love  endured  not  the  i 
so  vigilant  a  pastor  over  them,  recalled  hm 
bis  journey,  though  but  deferred  bis  piotti  b 
Tor  a  while  after,  succeeding  in  the  papal 
now  in  his  fourth  year,  admonished,  saitb 
divine  instinct,  he  sent  Augustin,  whom  lie 
signed  for  bishop  of  the  English  nation,  aniJ 
zealous  monks  with  him,  to  preach  to  tbemtWl 
Who  being  now  on  their  way,  discoaraged  kj{ 
reports,  or  their  own  carnal  fear,  sent  back  Ai 
the  name  of  all,  to  beseech  Gregory  they  mif 
home,  and  not  be  sent  a  journey  so  full  of  1 
fierce  and  infidel  nation,  whose  tongue  ther  i 
not.     Gregory  with  pious  and  apostolic 
exhorts  them  not  to  shrink  back  from  so  good  i^ 
but  cheerfully  to  go  on  in  the  strength  ofdifinci 
ance.     The  letter  itself,  yet  extant  among  o«^^ 
of  ecclesiastic  story,  I  omit  here,  as  not 
relate  of  those  matters  more  than  what 
with  civil  affairs.    The  abbot  Austin,  for  ai 
ordained  over  the  rest,  reincouraged  by  tbe 
tions  of  Gregory,  and  his  fellows  by  tbe  kcltf  < 
he  brought  them,  came  safe  to  the  isle  of  Tl 
number  about  forty,  besides  some  of  theFrencki 
whom  they  took  along  as  interpreters. 
king,  to  whom  Austin  at  his  landing  bad  aeil 
and  wondrous  messag^e,  that  he  came  froB  1 
proffer  heaven  and  eternal  happiness  in  the  km 
of  another  God  than  the  Saxons  knew,  ^Yf^ 
to  remain  where  they  had  landed,  and  neecM 
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ded  tiMm,  eonsulting  in  the  mean  time  what 
e^ioiie.  And  after  certain  days  coming  into 
df  cboie  a  place  to  meet  them  under  the  open 
essed  with  an  old  persuasion,  that  all  spells, 
louJd  use  anj  to  deceiTC  him,  so  it  were  not 
ors,  would  be  unavailable.  They  on  the 
called  to  his  presepce,  advancing  for  their 
siirer  cross,  and  the  painted  image  of  our 
Line  slowly  forward,  singing  their  solemn 
bich  wrought  in  Ethelbert  more  suspicion 
Lt  they  used  enchantments ;  till  sitting  down 

trilled  them,  they  there  preached  to  him, 

that  assembly,  the  tidings  of  salvation. 
'ing*  heard  attentively,  the  king  thus  an- 

Fair  indeed  and  ample  are  the  promises 
triDg,  and  such  things  as  have  the  appear- 
-m  of  much  gfood ;  yet  such  as  being  new 
Uun,  I  cannot  easily  assent  to,  quitting  the 
^Ich  from  my  ancestors,  with  all  the  English 

^any  years  I  have  retained.  Nevertheless 
f^  are  strangers,  and  have  endured  so  long  a 
to  impart  us  the  knowledge  of  things,  which 
^e  me  you  believe  to  be  the  truest  and  the 
'  may  be  sure,  we  shall  not  recompense  you 
J  molestation,  but  shall  provide  rather  how  we 
mdliest  entertain  ye ;  nor  do  we  forbid  whom 
by  preaching  gain  to  your  belief."  And  ac- 
)r  their  residence  he  allotted  them  in  Doroveme 
rbury  his  chief  city,  and  made  provision  for 
ntenance,  with  free  leave  to  preach  their  doc- 
re  they  pleased.  By  which,  and  by  the  ex- 
their  holy  life,  spent  in  prayer,  fasting,  and 

labour  in  the  conversion  of  souls,  they  won 
D  whose  bounty  and  the  king's,  receiving 
t  was  necessary,  they  subsisted.  There  stood 
be  city  on  the  east  side,  an  ancient  church 
onour  of  St.  Martin,  while  yet  the  Romans 
here :  in  which  Bertha  the  queen  went  out 
»  pray  :  *•  here  they  also  began  first  to  preach, 
.nd  openly  to  exercise  divine  worship.     But 

king  himself,  convinced  by  their  good  life 
les,  became  christian,  and  was  baptized,  which 
ass  in  the  very  first  year  of  their  arrival,  then 
s  daily,  conforming  to  their  prince,  thought 

to  be  reckoned  among  those  of  his  faith. 
1  Ethelbert  indeed  principally  showed  his 
at  compelled  none.  '  For  so  he  had  been 
'  them  who  were  both  the  instructors  and  the 
f  his  faith,  that  christian  religion  ought  to  be 
,  not  compelled.  About  this  time  Kelwulf 
F  Cutha,  Keaulin*s  brother,  reigned  over  the 
ons,^  after  his  brother  Keola  or  Kelric,  and 
Dual  war  either  with  English,  Welsh,  Picts, 

'  But  Austin,  whom  with  his  fellows  Ethel- 
now  endowed  with  a  better  place  for  their 
the  city,  and  other  possessions  necessary  to 
,  crossing  into  France,  was  by  the  archbishop 
.t  the  appointment  of  pope  Gregory,  ordained 
p  of  the   English ;    and  returning,  sent  to 
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Rome  Laurence  and  Peter,  two  of  his  associates,  to 
acquaint  the  pope  of  his  good  success  in  England,  and 
to  be  resolved  of  certain  theological,  or  rather  levitical 
questions :  with  answers  to  which,  not  proper  in  this 
place,  Gregory  sends  also  to  the  great  work  of  convert- 
ing, that  went  on  so  happily,  a  supply  of  labourers, 
Mellitus,  Justus,  Paulinus,  Rufinian,and  many  others; 
who  what  they  were,  may  be  guessed  by  the  stuff  which 
they  brought  with  them,  vessels  and  vestments  for  the 
altar,  copes,  reliques,  and  for  the  archbishop  Austin  a 
pall  to  say  mass  in :  to  such  a  rank  superstition  that 
age  was  grown,  though  some  of  them  yet  retaining  an 
emulation  of  apostolic  zeal.  Lastly,  to  Ethelbert  they 
brought  a  letter  with  many  presents.  Austin,  thus  ex- 
alted to  archiepiscopal  authority,  recovered  from  the 
ruins  and  other  profane  uses  a  christian  church  in  Can- 
terbury, built  of  old  by  the  Romans,  which  he  dedicated 
by  the  name  of  Christ's  church,  and  joining  to  it  built 
a  seat  for  himself  and  his  successors;  a  monastery  also 
near  the  city  eastward,  where  Ethelbert  at  his  motion 
built  St.  Peter's,  and  enriched  it  with  great  endow- 
ments, to  be  a  place  of  burial  for  the  archbishops  and 
kings  of  Kent :  so  quickly  they  stepped  up  into  fel- 
lowship of  pomp  with  king^.  ™  While  thus  Ethelbert 
and  his  people  had  their  minds  intent,  Ethelfrid  the 
Northumbrian  king  was  not  less  busied  in  far  different 
affairs :  for  being  altogether  warlike,  and  covetous .  of 
fame,  he  more  wasted  the  Britons  than  any  Saxon  king 
before  him ;  winning  from  them  large  territories,  which 
either  he  made  tributary,  or  planted  with  his  own  sub- 
jects. *^ Whence  Edan  king  of  those  Scots  that  dwelt 
in  Britain,  jealous  of  his  successes,  came  against  him 
with  a  mighty  army,  to  a  place  called  Deg^stan ;  but 
in  the  fight  losing  most  of  his  men,  himself  with  a  few 
escaped:  only  Theobald  the  king's  brother,  and  the 
wliole  wing  which  he  commanded,  unfortunately  cut 
off,  made  the  victory  to  Ethelfrid  less  intire.  Yet  from 
that  time  no  king  of  Scots  in  hostile  manner  durst  pass 
into  Britain  for  a  hundreil  and  more  years  after:  and 
what  some  years  before  Kelwulf  the  West  Saxon  is 
annalled  to  have  done  against  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
passing  througli  the  land  of  Ethelfrid  a  king  so  potent, 
unless  in  his  aid  and  alliance,  is  not  likely.  Buchanan 
writes  as  if  Ethelfrid,  assisted  by  KeauHn  whom  he  mis- 
titles  king  of  East  Saxons,  had  before  this  time  a  bat- 
tle with  Aidan,  wherein  Cutha,  Keaulin's  son,  was  slain. 
But  Cutha,  as  is  above  written  from  better  authority, 
was  slain  in  fight  against  the  Welsh  twenty  years  be- 
fore. oThe  number  of  Christians  began  now  to  in- 
crease so  fast  that  Augustin,  ordaining  bishops  under 
him,  two  of  his  assistants  Mellitus  and  Justus,  sent 
them  out  both  to  the  work  of  their  ministry.  And 
Mellitus  by  preaching  converted  the  East  Saxons,  over 
whom  Sebert  the  son  of  Sleda,  by  pennission  of  Ethel- 
bert, being  bom  of  his  sister  Ricula,  then  reigned. 
Whose  conversion  Ethelbert  to  gratulate,  built  them 
the  great  church  of  St.  Paul  in  London  to  be  their 
bishop's  cathedral ;  as  Justus  also  had  his  built  at  Ro- 
chester, and   both  gifted  by  the  same  king  with  fair 
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possessions.  Hitherto  Austin  laboured  well  anions; 
infidels,  but  not  with  like  commendation  soon  aAer 
amongr  Christians.  For  bj  means  of  Ethel bert  sum- 
moning the  Britain  bi:<ho])s  to  a  place  on  the  edge  of 
Worcestcrsliire,  called  from  that  time  Augustiu*s  oak, 
he  requires  them  to  conform  with  him  in  the  same  day 
of  celebrating  Easter,  and  many  other  points  wherein 
they  differed  from  the  rit»s  of  Rome:  which  when  they 
refused  to  do,  nut  prevailing  by  dispute,  he  appeals  to 
a  miracle,  restoring  to  sight  a  blind  man  whom  the 
Britons  could  not  cure.  At  this  something  move<I, 
though  not  minded  to  recede  from  their  own  opinions 
without  further  consultation,  they  request  a  second 
meeting :  to  which  came  scren  Britain  bishops,  with 
many  other  learned  men,  especially  from  the  famous 
monastery  of  Bangor,  in  which  were  said  to  be  so 
many  monks,  living  all  by  their  ow  n  labour,  that  being 
divided  under  seven  rectors,  none  had  fewer  than  three 
hundred.  One  man  there  was  who  staid  behind,  a 
hermit  by  the  life  he  led,  who  by  his  wisdom  effected 
more  tlian  all  the  rest  who  went:  being  demanded, 
for  they  held  him  as  an  oracle,  how  they  might  know 
Austin  to  be  a  man  from  God,  that  they  might  follow 
him,  he  answered,  that  if  they  ftmnd  him  meek  and 
humble,  they  should  he  taught  by  him,  for  it  was  like- 
liest to  be  the  yoke  of  Christ,  both  what  he  bore  him- 
self, and  would  have  them  bear;  but  if  he  bore  himself 
proudly,  that  they  should  not  regard  him,  for'  he  was 
then  certainly  not  of  God.  They  took  his  advice,  and 
hasted  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Whom  Austin,  being 
already  there  before  them,  neither  arose  to  meet,  nor 
received  in  anv  brotherlv  sort,  but  sat  all  the  while 
pontifically  in  his  chair.  Whereat  the  Britons,  as 
they  were  counselled  by  the  holy  man,  neglected  him, 
and  neither  hearkened  to  his  proposals  of  conformity, 
nor  would  acknowledge  him  for  an  archbishop :  and 
in  the  name  of  the  rest,^  Dinothus,  then  abbot  of 
Bangor,  is  said  thus  sagely  to  have  answered  him  : 
**  As  to  the  subjection  which  you  require,  he  thus  ]>cr- 
suadcd  of  us,  that  in  the  bond  of  love  and  charity  we 
are  all  subjects  and  servants  to  the  church  of  GikI,  yea 
to  the  jMjpe  of  Rome,  and  every  gt>od  Christian,  to 
help  thcni  forwanl.  both  by  word  and  deed,  to  be  the 
children  of  GotI  :  other  obedience  than  this  we  know 
not  to  he  due  to  him  whom  you  term  the  pope ;  and 
this  obedience  we  are  ready  to  give  both  to  him  and 
ti)  <verv  Christian  continually.  Besides,  we  are  iro- 
veriitd  under  God  by  the  bishop  of  Caerleoii.  who  is  to 
oversee  us  in  spiritual  matters."  To  which  Austin  thus 
presairiug.  some  say  menaeini:^,  replies,  "  Since  ye  re- 
liiNf  to  aceept  of  peace  with  yi»ur  breihriii.ye  shall  ha^  e 
war  lV<»ni  your  enemies;  and  >iuee  ye  will  n(»t  with  us 
pr^aeh  the  word  <d"  lite  to  whom  ye  oiiifht.  fn»n»  theii 
lianils  \e  slinli  receive  death."  This,  though  writers 
a^rree  not  whirlher  Au>iin  spaLe  ii  as  liis  proj»h(M\v,  or 
as  his  plot  airainst  the  Britons,  fill  out  accordingly. 
•!  For  many  vears  were  not  ]ia>l.  when  I'tlulfrid,  wlie- 
ther  ot  hi>  o«n  aeiord.  or  at  the  n  qiu-si  o\  Filu-jbert, 
incensed  by  An>tin.  with  a  powcrlul  host  eanie  tw  West- 


chester, then  Caer-legion.     Where  bein^  met  bf  lb 
British  forces,  and  both  sides  in  readiness  to  give  lb 
onset,  be  discerns  a  company  of  men,  not  habited  fir 
war,  standing  together  in  a  place  of  some  safely ;  mi 
by  them  a  squadron  armed.     Whom  haring  iam 
upon  some  inquiry  to  be  priests  and  monks,  asseahU 
thither  after  three  days'  fasting,  to  pray  for  the  pti 
success  of  their  forces  against  him,  **  therefore  ibj 
first,"  saith  he,  ^'  shall  feel  our  swords ;  for  they  vb 
pray  against  us,  fight  heaviest  against  us  by  lUv 
prayers,  and  arc  our  dangcrousest  enemies."    And  wiik 
that  turns  his  first  charge  npon  the  monks :  Brocaail, 
the  captain  set  to  guard  them,  quickly  turns  his  back, 
and  leaves  above  twelve  hundred  monks  to  a  luiHii 
massacre,  whereof  scarce  fifty  escaped.    But  nut  toean 
work  found  Ethel  frid  against  another  part  of  BritiMi 
that  stood  in  arms,  whom  though  at  last  he  oTerihrew, 
yet  with  slaughter  nigh  as  great  to  his  own  soMicih 
To  excuse  Austin  of  this  bloodshed,  lest  some  ai^ 
think  it  his  revengeful  policy,  Beda  writes,  that  bt 
was  dead  long  before,  although  if  the  time  of  his  sitting 
archbishop  be  right  computed  sixteen  years,  be  bhI 
survive  this  action.    ^  Other  just  ground  of  diafgiif 
him  with  this  imputation  appears  not,  save  what  eti- 
dentlv  we  have  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  whme 
weight  we  know.    '  The  same  year  Kelwnlf  made  wm 
on  the  South  Saxons,  bloody,  saith  Huntingdon,  to  boA 
sides,  but  most  to  them  of  the  south  :^  and  four  vmn 
after  dying,  left  the  government  of  West  Saxoa  H 
Kinegils  and  Cuichelm,  the  sons  of  his  brother  Eetk 
Others,  as  Florcnt  of  Worcester,  and  Matthew  of  Wat- 
minster,  will  have  Cuichelm  son  of  Kinegils,  bat  a^ 
mitted  to  reign  with  his  father,  in  whose  third  year* 
they  are  recorded  with  joint  forces  or  conduct  to  bawc 
fought  against  the  Britons  in  Beandune.  now  Biwka 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  to  have  slain  of  them  above  lv» 
thousand.     *  More  memorable  was  the  second  jtu 
following,  by  the  death  of  Ethelbcrt  the  first  cfari&iia 
kinsT  of  Saxons,  and  no  less  a  favourer  of  all  civility  ii 
that  rude  aufe.     He  gave  laws  and  statutes  after  tk 
example  of  Roman  emperors,  written  with  the  advitt 
of  his  sagest  counsellors,  but  in  the  English  tnogw, 
and  obsened  long  after.     Wherein  his  special  care  ■» 
to  punish  those  who  had  stolen  aught  from  churcboi 
churchman,  thereby  shewing:  how  i;ratefullv  he  received 
nt  their  hands  the  christian  faith.     Which,  be  no  soooer 
lieail.  but  his  son  Eadbald  took  the  course  as  fist  ■ 
extiui>:uish  :    not  only  falling  back   into  heatheaisSi 
hut  that  which  heathenism  was  wont  to  abhor,  mirrv- 
ing  his  father's  second  wife.     Then  soon  was  pi*rwi»f4 
what  multitudes  for  fear  or  countfnanee  of  the  Vint 
had  professed  Christianity,  retuminir  wow  as  e.\irtrlT» 
their  old  religion.     Nor  staid  tli»»  ap«>>taey  within  cw 
province,  hut  quickly  spre;ul  (»ver  t(»  the  East  SiiiWi 
«»erasioned  there  likewise,  or  <et  for^^ard.  by  the  liath 
•if  iluir  ehri>tian  king  Stberl :  wlnKse  three  >«'ii*, « 
whom  t«o  are  named  Sexted  and  Seward,>  neither  in 
his  lifetime  wiMild  be  brouirhi  to  baptism,  and  at':<r  h» 
'iteease  reestablished  the  free  exercise  of  idtdatr\  ;  n^f 
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••  eoDtent,  they  set  tfaemselves  in  detpigbt  to  do  some 
open  piofanation  against  the  other  sacrament.   Com infjr 
tfaerefofe  into  the  church  where  Mellitus  the  bishop 
was  ministering^,  thej  required  him  in  abuse  and  scorn 
Is  delirer  to  them  unbaptized  the  consecrated  bread  ; 
sad  him  refusing  drore  disgracefullj  out  of  their  do- 
minion.    Who  crossed  forthwith  into  Kent,  where 
dungs  were  in  the  same  plight,  and  thence  into  France, 
with  Justus  bishop  of  Rochester.    But  divine  yenge- 
siee  deferred  not  long  the  punishment  of  men  so  im- 
pious; for  Eadbald,  vexed  with  an  evil  spirit,  fell  often 
iHD  foul  fits  of  distraction ;  and  the  sons  of  Sebert,  in 
s  fight  against  the  West  Saxons,  perished  with  their 
whole  armj.     But  Eadbald,  within  the  year,  by  an 
dtraotdinary  means  became   penitent.      For  when 
Lawrence  the  archbishop  and  successor  of  Austin  was 
preparing  to  ship  for  France,  after  Justus  and  Mellitus, 
the  story  goes,  if  it  be  worth  believing,  that  St.  Peter, 
is  whose  church  he  spent  the  night  before  in  watching 
ad  praying,  appeared  to  him,  and  to  make  the  vision 
■ore  sensible,  gave  him  many  stripes  for  offering  to 
iesert  his  flock ;  at  sight  whereof  the  king  (to  whom 
Kxt  morning  he  showed  the  marks  of  what  he  had 
Mflered,  by  whom  and  for  what  cause)  relenting  and 
m  great  fear,  dissolved  his  incestuous  marriage,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  christian  faith  more  sincerely 
than  before,  with  all  his  people.    But  the  Londoners, 
addicted  still  to  paganism,  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
again  Mellitus  their  bishop,  and  to  compel  them 
not  in  his  power.    '  Thus  much  through  all  the 
MMth  was  troubled  in  religion,  as  much  were  the  north 
puts  disquieted  through  ambition.    For  Ethelfrid  of 
Bcmicia,  as  was  touched  before,  having  thrown  Edwin 
OBi  of  Deira,  and  joined  that  kingdom  to  his  own,  not 
content  to  have  bereaved  him  of  his  right,  whose  known 
virtues  and  high  parts  gave  cause  of  suspicion  to  his 
enemies,  sends  messengers  to  demand  him  of  Redwald 
king  of  East  Angles;  under  whose  protection,  after 
many  yean  wandering  obscurely  through  all  the  island, 
be  had  placed  his  safety.    Redwald,  though  having 
promised  all  defence  to  Edwin  as  to  his  suppliant,  yet 
tempted  with  continual  and  large  offers  of  gold,  and 
not  contemning  the  puissance  of  Ethelfrid,  yielded  at 
length,  either  to  dispatch  bim,  or  to  give  him  into  their 
bands :  but  earnestly  exhorted  by  his  wife,  not  to  be- 
tray the  faith  and  inviolable  law  of  hospitality  and  re- 
fage  given,*  prefers  his  fit^t  promise  as  the  more  reli- 
gions ;  nor  only  refuses  to  deliver  him,  but  since  war 
was  thereupon  denounced,  determines  to  be  beforehand 
with  the  danger;  and  with  a  sudden   army  raised, 
sorprises  Ethelfrid,  little  dreaming  an  invasion,  and  in 
B  fight  near  to  the  east  side  of  the  river  Idle,  on  the 
Mercian   border,  now   Nottinghamshire,  slays  him,*' 
dissipating  easily  those  few  forces  which  he  had  got 
to  march  out  overbastily  with  him ;   who  yet,  as  a 
testimony  of  his  fortune  not  his  valour  to  be  blamed, 
slew  first  with  his  own  hands  Reiner  the  king's  son. 
His  two  sons  Oswald  and  Oswi,  by  Acca,  Edwin's 
idster,  escaped  into  Scotland.     By  this  victory  Red- 
wald became  so  far  superiour  to  the  other  Saxon  kings, 
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that  Beda  reckons  him  the  next  after  Ella  and  Ethel- 
bert;  who,  besides  this  conquest  of  the  north,  had 
likewise  all  on  the  other  side  Humber  at  his  obedience. 
He  had  formerly  in  Kent  received  baptism,^'  but  com- 
ing home,  and  persuaded  by  his  wife,  who  still  it  seems 
was  his  chief  counsellor  to  good  or  bad  alike,  relapsed 
into  his  old  religion :  yet  not  willing  to  forego  his  new, 
thought  it  not  the  worst  way,  lest  perhaps  he  might 
err  in  either,  for  more  assurance  to  keep  them  both ;  and 
in  the  same  temple  erected  one  altar  to  Christ, another 
to  his  idols.  But  Edwin,  as  with  more  deliberation  he 
undertook,  and  with  moresincerity  retained,  the  christian 
profession,  so  also  in  power  and  extent  of  dominion  far 
exceeded  all  before  him;  subduing  all,  saith  Beda, 
English  or  British,  even  to  the  isles,  then  called  Me- 
vanian,  Anglesey,  and  Man ;  settled  in  his  kingdom 
by  Redwald,  he  sought  in  marriage  Edelburga,  whom 
others  called  Tate,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbcrt.  To 
whose  embassadors  Eadbald  her  brother  made  answer, 
that  "  to  wed  tlieir  daughter  to  a  pagan,  was  not  the 
christian  law."  Edwin  replied,  that  "  to  her  religion 
he  would  be  no  hinderance,  which  with  her  whole 
household  she  might  freely  exercise.  And  moreover, 
that  if  examined  it  were  found  the  better,  he  would 
embrace  it."  These  ingenuous  offers,  opening  so  fair 
a  way  to  the  advancement  of  truth,  are  accepted,*'  and 
Paulinus  as  a  spiritual  guardian  sent  along  with  the 
virgin.  He  being  to  that  purpose  made  bishop  by 
Justus,  omitted  no  occasion  to  plant  the  Gospel  in  those 
parts,  but  with  small  success,  till  the  next  year*  Cui- 
chelm,  at  that  time  one  of  the  two  West-Saxon  kings, 
envious  of  the  greatness  which  he  saw  Edwin  growing 
up  to,  sent  privily  Eumerus  a  hired  swordsman  to  as- 
sassin him ;  who,  under  pretence  of  doing  a  message 
from  his  master,  with  a  poisoned  weapon  stabs  at  Ed- 
win, conferrini^"  with  him  in  his  house,  by  the  river 
Dervvent  in  Yorkshire,  on  an  Easter-flay;  which  Lilia 
one  of  the  king's  attendants,  at  the  instant  perceiving, 
with  a  loyalty  that  stood  not  then  to  deliberate,  aban- 
doned his  whole  bodv  to  the  blow;  which  notwith- 
standing  made  passage  through  to  the  king's  person 
with  a  wound  not  to  be  slighted.  The  murderer  en- 
compassed now  with  swords,  and  desperate,  forere- 
venges  his  own  full  with  the  death  of  another,  whom  his 
poniard  reached  home.  Paulinos  omitting  no  opportunity 
to  win  the  king  from  misbelief,  obtained  at  length  this 
promise  from  him  ;  that  if  Christ  whom  he  so  magni- 
fied, would  give  him  to  recover  of  his  wound,  and 
victory  of  his  enemies  who  had  thus  assaulted  him,  he 
would  then  become  christian,  in  pledge  whereof  he 
gave  his  young  dauuhtcr  Kanfled,  to  be  bred  up  in  re- 
ligion ;  who,  with  twelve  others  of  his  family,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  was  baptized.  And  by  that  time  well 
recovered  of  his  wound,  to  punish  the  author  of  so  foul 
a  fact,  he  went  with  an  army  against  the  West  Sax- 
ons: whom  having  quelled  b}' war,  and  of  such  as  had 
conspired  against  him,  put  some  to  death,  others  par- 
duned,  he  returned  home  victorious,  and  from  that  time 
worshipped  no  more  his  idols,  yet  ventured  not  rashly 
into  baptism,  but  first  took  care  to  be  instructed  rightly 
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what  lie  learnt,  cxamiiihig'  and  still  cousiiierin^  with 
liiniself  and  others  whom  be  held  wisest;  thoiiirh  Bo- 
niface the  ]N»pe,  by  large  letters  oi'  exhortation  both  to 
him  mid  his  i|neen,  was  not  wantinir  to  quicken  his  Ih*- 
lief.  But  while  he  still  deferretl,  and  his  flei'errinc 
mii^ht  seem  now  to  have  passed  the  maturity  of  wis- 
dom to  a  faulty  linirerinir,  Paulinus  by  revelation,  as 
was  believed,  comiiinr  to  the  knowledce  of  a  secret 
which  hefel  him  stranijely  in  the  time  of  his  troubles, 
on  a  certain  dav  went  in  boldlv  to  him,  and  lavin<r  his 
ripfht  hand  on  the  head  of  thekincf.  asked  him  if  he  re- 
membered what  that  sinrn  meant;  the  kincr  tremblinj;'', 
and  in  ama/e  risint^  up,  straipfht  fell  at  his  feet.  ''  Be- 
hold/" saith  Paulinus  raisini**  him  from  the  £rn>und, 
"  Go<l  hath  delivered  vou  from  vour  enemies,  ami 
given  you  the  kinjjdom  as  you  desired  :  perform  now 
what  long  since  you  promised  him,  to  receive  his  doc- 
trine, wbteli  I  now  brinjr  vou,  and  the  faith,  which  if 
you  accept,  shall  to  your  temporal  felicity  add  eternal.'' 
The  promise  claimed  of  him  by  Paulinus.  how  and 
wherefore  made,  thoucfh  savourinqf  much  of  legend  is 
thus  related.  Redwald.  as  we  have  heani  before,  daz- 
zled with  the  gold  of  Ethelfnd,  or  by  his  threateninif 
overawed,  having  promised  to  yield  up  Edwin,  one  of 
his  faithful  companions,  of  which  he  had  some  few 
with  him  in  the  court  of  Redwald.  that  never  shrunk 
from  bis  adversity,  about  the  first  hour  of  the  ni<rht 
comes  in  haste  to  his  chamber,  and  calling  him  forth 
for  better  secrecy,  reveals  to  him  his  danger,  otfers  him 
bis  aid  to  make  esca])e ;  but  that  course  not  appro\  ed, 
as  seeming  dishonourable  without  more  manifest  cause 
to  begin  distrust  towards  one  who  had  so  long  been 
his  only  rtfuge,  tbe  friend  departs.  Edwin  left  alone 
without  the  palace  gate,  full  of  sadness  and  ]>erj»lexed 
thoughts,  discerns  about  liie  dead  of  night  a  man 
neither  by  countenance  nor  by  habit  to  him  known, 
approaching  towards  him.  Who  after  salutation  asked 
him,  "why  at  this  hour,  when  all  otht-rs  were  at  rest, 
he  alone  so  sadlv  sat  wakini*'  on  a  cold  stone."  Edwin 
not  a  litllc  misdoubtinsf  who  he  miirht  be,  asked  him 
again,  "  what  his  >ilting  within  doors,  or  without, con- 
cerned him  to  kni»w.'*  To  whom  he  again.  "  Think 
lint  that  who  thou  art,  or  why  sitiinir  here,  or  what 
danger  lianifs  over  thet-  is  to  nie  unknown  :  hut  what 
\*(»uld  you  promise  to  that  man.  ulmcvcr  wofiM  he- 
iVvuil  you  out  of  all  ihtsi-  inMihlrs.  aiu!  |n'i>na'i^  l\i-.'- 
u.ililfothr  likr!'"  "Aillhat  I  .no  alMf."  ;nis\v«n  <l  ! 
IMuin.  Auil  \h\  "  What  if"  the  sann*  umii  >hMnltl  jip'- 
iiiisf'  to  make  vou  urratcr  than  nnv  l-^i^-li*-!!  Kinir  hiitli 
bn  n  liitoR  y<ni  :' "  "I  sIhmiM  iiot  (Inulit."  (piotli  Kd- 
win,"lo  I'O  aiiswomlijv  i*Tati-"ul."  "Anil  what  if  to 
all   thi>  hr   wouhl   inl'orui  vou."  >ai<l   tlio   olhrr.  *•  in  ;i 

• 

way  to  liaj)]»inc>*i,  luvnnd  w  lr;it  any  of  your  aiK«"itMrs 
liaili  known?  wriiM  vun  hrail;tMi  to  his  (.'oini'-il  ? " 
Lidwin  witiif'Mt  >ioj»j)inLr  I'ronii'Ni-<l  "  hv  woulJ."  And 
till'  Mihr-r  kiviiiLT  hi>  rii,Hit  hand  nrr  Edwin'>«  hrad, 
*•  Whi  11  rliin  si:^n.*' s:.it|i  l»r,  "  ^liall  next  iM-fal  thfi-, 
renn.inl>Lr  this  linic  <it'  niiriit.  and  tiiis  diM-iMirs",  ro 
piri'iTin  what  tlit>n  ha<t  ]>ri>nii«><.-d  ;"  and  witii  these 
words  tli>ap|M'arinir,  in-  Irl'i    IMwin  iiiiith  irvivtd,  luit 
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not  less  filled  with  wonder,  who  this  nnknown  shosU 
be.       When    suddenly    the    friend    who    bad    bm 
gtme  all  this  while  to  listen  further  what  was  like M 
be  decreed  of  Edwin,  comes  back  and  jnvfuHr  M 
him  rise  to  his  repose,  for  that  the  king's  mind,  tlioi|k 
i'or  a  while  drawn  aside,  was  now  fullv  resolved  M 
only  not  to  Iwtray  him,  but  to  defend  bim  against d 
enemies,  as  be  bad  promised.     This  was  said  to  k 
the  cause  why  Edwin  admonished  by  the  bishop  tf  a 
sign  which  had  befallen  bim  so  strangely,  and  ask 
thought  so  secretly,  arose  to  bim  with  that  reTemee 
and  amazement,  as  t(»  one  sent  from  heaven,  to  cUia 
that   promise  of  him   which    he  perceived    well  vn 
due  to  a  divine  ])ower,  that  had  assisted  him  ii  kii 
tnuihles.      To   Paulinus   therefore  he  makes  answo; 
that  the  christian  belief  he  himself  ought  by  proaoKi 
and  intendeil  to  receive ;  but  would  confer  fint  wid 
his   chief  peers   and   counsellors,   that   if  tber  like- 
wise  ciuild    be  won,  all  at  once  might  be  baptizcdL 
They  therefore   being  asked   in   council  what  tbcir 
opinion  was  concerning  this  new  doctrine,  and  vcfl 
perceiving  which  way  the  king  inclined,  everr  om 
thereafter  shaped  his  reply.  The  chief  priest,  speakn^ 
first,  discovered  an  old  grudge  he  had  against  bis  gaii, 
for  advancing;  others  in  the  kini^'V  favour  ab<ive  hia 
their  chief  priest:  another  hiding  his  court -compliiiee 
with  a  grave  sentence,  commended  the  choice  of  ee^ 
tain  before  uncertain,  upon  due  examination:  mJikr 
puq)ose  answeretl  all  the  rert  of  his  sages,  noneopeoir 
dissenting  from  what  was  likely  to  be  the  king's rmi: 
whereas  the  preaching  of  Paulinus  could  work  no  siitk 
effect  upon  them,  toiling  till  that  time  without  sa'ttm. 
AVhereiipon    Edwin,  renouncing  heathenism.  hersBf 
Christian  :  and  the  pagan  priest,  offering  himself  fmlr 
to  demolish  the  altant  of  his  former  ginU.  made  siVf 
amends  for  his  teaching  to  adore  them.  '  With  £ii«ni, 
his  two  sons  Osfrid  and  Eanfrid,  honi  to  him  bv  Qu<b- 
hurga,  daughter,  as  saith  Bi'da,  of  Kearle  kiiiiTof  MiT* 
cia,  in  the  time  of  his  banishment,  and  with  them  n«t 
of  the  people,  both  noble  and  commons,  easily  convert- 
ed, were  baptized  ;  he  with  his  whole  family  at  Y-^ 
in  a  church  easily  built  up  of  wood,  the  raultitmle  m'^ 
part  in  rivers.     Xorthuinherland  thus  christeiitHl.  ?» 
linns,  crossing  Humht^r.  converted  also  the  prttvinwrf 
Lindsoy,  and  Blrcca  the  governor  of  Lincoln,  withfc 
Inmsfliold  and  nmst  of  that  citv  ;  wbrr^in  he  bnilt  i 
I  I'lM'h  of  siono,  curiously  wrv»u:;ht.   but  of  *nMll'-«*- 
tiniianti-;  lor  the  roof  in  Brda's  time.  unnTtain  wlu'wr 
liv  in'jrltTt    or  enemies,    wa"*  down  ;    the  whIN  i-uly 
stanilinij.   Mcanwiiilo  in  Mrrria,  Kiarh*.  a  kiii^unn-^ 
Wihha,  saith  nnntinud«»n.  not  a  son,  havinir  h'U\:  w.i^ 
In-M  the  kinirihiin  fruni  l\nda.  Wil»l*a'>  son,  h  !':  iin-'* 
at   leniflli  in  the  fiftitlli   vcar  o\'  lii«.  a*rf :   wiih  wfi-n 
Ki!iitriK   and  C'ni<lii'lnt,   rhe  We-it-Sax^n   kin^r^,  t*'* 
vtars  alter.*-'  havinir  ]iv  ilj^t  lime  it   >eem'i  n  ti'^i*^ 
sirmi^^tlj,  sitie**  the  iTiroail  mole  njmn  theui  bv  K'lwiB. 
foui^lil  at   Cirence>ier.  tlien  niadt  truer.      Vuw   Kd'^ia 
•iiekintr  'xrv  way  t"  j»n»pairnte  the  f-iith,  wli:,  >.  witi 
S(i  nineh  (lrli!>i  ration  he  had  received.  ]H-r^uadt d  Ei^rf- 
w  aid,  the  mui  ()f  Uedw  aid,  kinyf  of  Kast-.\n{rK"s,  to  em- 
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Vimce  the  same  belief;^  willing^ly  or  in  awe,  is  not 
known,  retainiiTgf  under  Edwin  the  name  onlj  of  a 
king.     *  But  EU>rpwa]d  not  long  survived  bis  conver- 
sion, slain  in  fight  bj  Ricbert  a  pagan  :  whereby  the 
pec^le  having  lightly  followed  the  religion  of  their  king, 
tt  lightly  fell  back  to  their  old  superstitions  for  above 
three  years  after:  Edwin  in  the  mean  while,  to  his 
iiith  adding  virtue,  by  the  due  administration  of  jus- 
tice wrought  such  peace  over  all  his  territories,  that 
from  sea  to  sea  man  or  woman  might  have  travelled  in 
nfety.  His  care  also  was  of  fountains  by  the  way  side, 
to  make  them  fittest  for  the  use  of  travellers.    And  not 
nmindfnl  of  regal  state,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace, 
ke  had  a  royal  banner  carried  before  him.  But  having 
irigned  with  much  honour  seventeen  years,  he  was  at 
kngth  by  Kedwallay  or  Cadwallon,  king  of  the  Bri- 
tons, who  with  aid  of  the  Mercian  Penda  bad  rebelled 
against  him,  slain  in  a  battle  with  his  son  Osfrid,  at  a 
place  called  Hetbfield,  and  his  whole  army  overthrown 
m  dispersed  in  the  year  six  hundred  and  thirty  three,k 
lid  tbe  forty-seventh  of  his  age,  in  the  eye  of  man 
worthy  a  more  peaceful  end.     His  head  brought  to 
York  was  there  buried  in  tbe  church  by  him  begun. 
U  was  this  overthrow,  both  to  church  and  state  of  the 
Koithumhrians :  for  Penda  being  a  heathen,  and  tbe 
Mtbh  king,  though  in  name  a  Christian,  but  in  deeds 
awe  bloody  than  the  pagan,  nothing  was  omitted  of 
kvbamus  cruelty  in  the  slaughter  of  sex  or  age ;  Ked- 
Walla  threatening  to  root  out  tbe  whole  nation,  though 
then  newly  christian.     For  the  Britons,  and,  as  Bcda 
autb,  eren  to  his  days,  accounted  Saxon  Christianity 
ao  better  than  paganism,  and  with  them  held  as  little 
communion.     From  the.^e  calamities  no  refuge  being 
left  bnt  flight,  Panlinus  taking  with  him  Ethilburga  the 
qneen  and  her  children,  aided  by  Bassus,  one  of  R'{- 
win*s  captains,  made  escape  by  sea  to  Eadhald  king  of 
Kent :  who  receiving  his  sister  with  all  kindness,  made 
Paulinus  bishop  of  Rochester,  where  he  ended  his  days. 
After  Edwin,  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  bocamc 
dividc-d  as  before,  each  rightful  heir  seizing  his  part; 
in  Dcira  Osric,  the  son  of  Elfric,  Edwin's  uncle,  by 
profession  a  Christian,  and  baptized  by  Paulinus :  in 
Bemicia,  Eanfrid  tbe  son  of  Ethel frid ;  who  all  the 
time  of  Edwin,  with  his  brother  Oswald,  and  many  of 
tbe  young  nobility,  lived  in  Scotland  exiled,  and  had 
been  there  tasght  and  baptized.     No  sooner  had  they 
gotten   each   a   kingdom,   but   both   turned  recreant, 
sliding  hack  into  their  ol  I  religion  ;  and  both  were  the 
same  year  slain  ;  Osric  by  a  sudden  eruption  of  Ked- 
walla.  whom  he  in  a  strong  town  had  unadvisedly  he- 
sieged  ;    Eanfrid  seeking  peace,  and  inconsiderately 
with  a  few  surrendering  himself.  Kcdwalla  now  raiij»:e<l 
at  will  through  both  those  provinces,  using  cruelly  his 
conquest;'  when  Oswald  the  brother  of  Eanfrid  with 
a  small  but  christian  army  unexpectedly  roniing  on, 
defeated  and  destroyed  both  him  and  his  huge  forces, 
which  he  boasted  to  be  invincible,  by  a  little  river  run- 
nittg  into  Tine,  near  tbe  ancient  Roman   wall  then 
called  Denisbum,  the  place  afterwards  Heaven-field, 
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from  the  cross  reported  miracles  for  cures,  which  Os- 
wald there  erected  before  the  battle,  in  token  of  his 
faith  against  the  great  number  of  his  enemies.     Ob- 
taining the  kingdom  he  took  care  to  instruct  again  the 
people  in  Christianity.     Sending  therefore  to  the  Scot- 
tish elders,  Beda  so  terms  them,  among  whom  he  had 
received   baptism,   requested   of  thom   some   faithful 
teacher,  who  might  again  settle  religion  in  his  realm, 
which  the  late  troubles  had  much  impaired ;  they,  as 
readily  hearkening  to  his  request,  send  Aidan,  a  Scotch 
monk  and  bishop,  but  of  singular  zeal  and  meekness, 
with  others  to  assist  him,  whom  at  their  own  desire  he 
seated  in  Lindisfanie,  as  the  episcopal  seat,  now  Holy 
Island  :  and  being  the  son  of  Ethelfrid,  by  the  sister 
of  Edwin,  as  right  heir,  others  failing,  easily  reduced 
both  kingdoms  of  Northumberland  as  before  into  one ; 
nor  of  Edwin's  dominion  lost  any  part,  but  enlarged  it 
rather;  overall  the  four  British  nations.  Angles, Britons, 
Picts,  and  Scots,  exercising  regal  authority.    Of  his  de- 
votifui,  humility,  and  almsdeeds,  much  is  spoken  ;  that 
he  disdained  not  to  be  the  interpreter  of  Aidan,  preach- 
ing in  Scotch  or  bad  P^nglish,  to  his  nobles  and  house- 
hold servants;  and  had  the  poor  continually  served  at 
his  gate,  after  the  promiscuous  manner  of  those  times  : 
his  meaning  might  be  upright,  but  the  manner  more 
ancient  of  private  or  of  chureh-contribution  is  doubtless 
more  evangelical.    "^  About  this  time  the  West-Saxons, 
anciently  called  Gevissi,  by  the  preaching  of  Berinus, 
a  bishop,  whom  pope  Honorius  had  sent,  were  con- 
verted to  the  faith  with  Kinegils  their  king :  him  Os- 
wald received  out  of  the  font,  and  his  daughter  in 
marriage.     °  Tbe  next  year  Cuichelm  was  baptized  in 
Dorchester,  but  lived  not  to  the  year's  end.   The  East- 
Angles  also  this  year  were  reclaimed  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  which  for  some  years  past  they  had  thrown  off. 
But  Sigbert  the  brother  of  Eorpwald  now  succeeded  in 
that  kingdom,  praised  for  a  most  christian  and  learned 
man :    who  while  his  brother  yet  reigned,  living  in 
France  an  exile,  for  some  displeasure  conceived  against 
him  bv  Redwald  his  father,  learned  there  the  christian 
faith  ;  and  reigning  soon  after,  in  the  same  instructed 
his  people,  by  the  preaching  of  Felix  a  Burgundian 
bishop. 

"In  the  year  six  hundred  and  forty  Eadbold  deceas- 
ing,  left  to  Ercombert,  bis  son  by  Emma  the  French 
king's  daughter,  the  kingdom  of  Kent;  recorded  the 
fn-st  of  English  kings,  who  commanded  through  his 
limits  the  destroying  of  idols;  laudably,  if  all  idols 
without  exception;  and  the  first  to  have  established 
l^nt  among  us,  under  strict  ])enalty;  not  worth  re- 
memliering,  but  only  to  inform  us,  that  no  I^ent  was 
observed  here  till  his  time  by  compulsion  :  especially 
being  noted  by  some  to  have  fraudulently  usur))ed 
upon  his  elder  brother  Ermenred.i*  whose  right  was 
precedent  to  the  crown.  Oswald  having  reigned  eight 
vears.q  worthy  also  as  might  seem  of  huiger  liJe,  fell 
into  the  same  fate  with  Edwin,  and  from  the  same 
ha'id,  in  a  great  battle  overcome  and  slain  by  Pentla, 
at  a  jdace  called  Mascrfield,  now  Oswcstre  in  Shrop- 
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shire/  miraculous,  as  sailli  Beda,  after  liis  death. 
'  His  hmther  Oswi  succeeded  hiiu ;  reig^iing-,  though 
in  much  trouble,  twenty -eight  years ;  opjxtsed  either 
by  Penda,  or  his  own  sim  Alfred,  or  his  hrotber^s  son 
Ethilwald.  *  Next  year  Kinegils  the  West-Saxon  king 
dying  left  his  son  Kcnwalk  in  his  stead,  though  as  yet 
unconverted.  About  this  time  Sit^ebert  king  of  East- 
Angles  having  leanit  in  France,  ere  his  coming  to 
reign,  the  manner  of  their  schools,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  teachers  out  of  Kent  instituted  a  school  here 
after  the  same  discipline,  thought  to  be  the  university 
of  Cambriilge,  then  first  founded;  and  at  length  weary 
of  his  kingly  office,  betook  him  to  a  monastical  life ; 
commending  the  care  of  government  to  his  kinsman 
Egric,  who  bad  sustained  with  him  part  of  that  burden 
before.  It  happened  si»mc  years  after,  that  Penda 
made  war  on  the  East-Angles:  they  cvpccting  a  sharp 
encounter,  besought  Si^ebert,  whom  they  esteemed  an 
expert  leader,  with  his  prt-sence  to  confirm  the  soldiery ; 
and  him  refusing,  carried  by  force  out  of  the  mon::stery 
into  the  camp;  whtrc  acting  the  monk  rather  than  the 
captain,  with  a  single  wand  in  his  hand,  he  was  slain 
with  Egric,  and  his  whole  army  put  to  flight.  Anna 
of  the  royal  stock,  as  next  in  right,  succeeded ;  and 
hath  the  praise  of  a  virtuous  and  most  christian  prince, 
u  But  Kenwalk  the  West-Saxon  having  married  the 
sister  of  Penda,  and  divorced  her,  was  by  him  with 
more  appearance  of  a  just  cause  vanquished  in  fight, 
and  deprived  of  his  crown  :  whence  retiring  to  Anna 
king  of  East-Angles,  after  three  3*cars  abode  in  his 
court*  he  there  became  christian,  and  afterwards  re- 
gained his  kingdom.  Oswi  in  the  former  years  of  his 
reign  had  sharer  with  him  Osvvin,  nephew  of  Edwin, 
who  ruled  in  Dcira  seven  years,  commended  Uiueh  for 
his  zeal  in  religion,  and  for  comeliness  of  person,  uith 
other  princely  qualities,  beloved  of  all.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  dissensions  j^rowing  between  them, it  came 
to  arms.  Oswin  seeing  himself  much  exceeded  in 
numbers,  thought  it  more  prudcn-.e,  ilismis>iiig  hi> 
army,  to  reserve  himself  fi>r  some  better  occasion.  But 
committing  his  person  with  one  faithful  attendant  to 
the  loyalty  of  liunwald  an  earl,  his  imagined  friend, 

he  was  by  him  treacherously  discovercti,  and  by  com- 

•  »  » 

mand  of  Oswi  slain.  >'  After  whom  within  twelve 
days,  and  for  "rief  of  him  whose  death  he  foretold, 
died  bishoji  Aidan,  famous  for  bis  charity,  meekness, 
and  laljoiir  in  the  gospel.  Tiie  fact  o(  Oswi  was  de- 
testable to  all;  which  therefore  to  expiate,  a  monastery 
was  built  in  the  place  where  it  was  done,  and  prayers 
there  daily  ottered  up  for  the  souls  of  both  king^,  the 
slain  and  the  slaver.  Kenwalk,  by  this  time  re-in- 
stalled  in  his  kingdom,  kept  it  lonjr,  but  with  various 
fortune ;  for  Beda  relates  him  ofttimes  aftlicted  by  his 
eneniies,^  with  great  losses :  and  in  six  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  by  the  annals,  fought  a  battle  (civil  war 
Ethelwerd  calls  it)  at  Bradanford  by  the  river  Afene; 
against  whom,  and  for  what  cause,  or  who  bad  the 
victory,  they  write  not.  Camden  names  the  place 
Bradford  in  Wiltshire,  by  the  river  Avon,  and  Cnthred 
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his  near  kinsman,  against  wbom  he  fought,  but  cka 
no  authority ;  certain  it  is,  that  Kenwalk  four  yean 
before   bad   given  large  possessions   to  his  ofpbew 
Cuthrcd,  the  more  unlikely  therefore  now  to  hare  it'    . 
belled. 

*The  next  year  Pcada,  whom  his  father  Peak, 
though  a  heathen,  had  for  his  princely  virtues  ma^ 
prince  of  Middle-Angles,  belonging  to  the  Merriaiii 
was  with  that  people  converted  ti>  the  faitb.  For  cm- 
ing  to  Oswi  with  request  to  have  in  marriage  AlMs 
his  daughter,  he  was  denied  her,  but  on  condition  ibl 
he  with  all  his  people  should  receive  Chri>tianilr. 
Hearing  therefore  not  unwillingly  what  was  preacM 
to  him  of  resurrection  and  eternal  life,  much  persaaM 
also  by  Alfrid  the  king's  son,  who  had  his  sister  Kyii- 
hurg  to  wife,  he  easily  assented,  for  the  truths  uke 
only  as  be  pnifessed,  whether  he  obtained  the  virgin  or 
no,  and  was  baptized  with  all  bis  followers.  Retim- 
ing, he  took  with  him  four  presbyters  to  teach  tiw 
people  of  his  province;  who  by  their  daily  preachiaf 
won  many.  Neither  did  Penda,  though  himself  lo 
believer,  prohibit  any  in  his  kingdom  to  hear  or  bdieve 
the  gospel,  hut  rather  hated  and  despised  those,  wW, 
professing  to  believe,  attested  not  their  faith  by  gMi 
works ;  condemning  them  for  miserable  and  jusdy  u 
be  despised,  who  obey  not  that  God,  in  wbom  tbcj 
choose  to  believe.  How  well  might  Penda,  this  hratbea, 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  many  pretended  Christianf, 
botli  of  his  own  and  these  days !  yet  being  a  man  bred 
up  to  war,  (as  no  less  were  others  then  reigning,  ud 
ofttimes  one  against  another,  though  both  ChriatianiJ 
he  warred  on  Anna  king  of  the  *^  EUist  Angles,  periiip 
without  cause,  for  Anna  was  esteemed  a  just  man,  ami 
at  lentrth  slew  him.  About  this  time  the  East  Saxons 
who,  as  above  hath  been  said,  had  e.xpellrd  the ir  Lisbi^ 
Mellitus,  and  renounced  the  faith,  were  by  the  means 
of  Oswi  thus  reconvertrd.  Sigebert.  suniaravd  the 
small,  being  the  .son  of  Seward,  without  other  mentoft 
of  his  reign,  left  his  son  king  of  that  j)ruvincf,  afirr 
him  Sigebert  the  second;  who  coming  often  to  lisil 
Oswi  Ui>  great  friend,  was  by  him  at  several  limw 
f<r\ently  dissuaded  from  idolatry,  and  convinced  U 
length  to  forsake  it,  was  there  baptize<i ;  on  his  rctuni 
home  taking  with  him  Kedda  a  laborious  preach^, 
afterwards  made  bi>hop ;  by  whose  teaching,  wiili 
some  help  of  others,  the  j)eople  were  again  reruvcrvd 
from  nii>belief.  But  Siyfebert  some  years  after,  t hi tu::b 
siandiuiT  fast  in  religion,  was  by  the  conspiracy  of  l»«' 
brethren,  in  place  near  about  him,  wiekodly  murderfd; 
who  being  asked,  "  What  mo\ed  them  to  a  deed  s> 
iieinous,''  gave  no  other  than  tiiis  barbarous  answer; 
"  That  they  were  angry  with  him  fur  being  so  gend« 
to  his  enemies,  as  to  forgive  them  their  injuries  when- 
ever they  besouLrht  him."  Vet  his  death  seems  \o  ha«e 
happened  not  without  sonic  cause  by  him  i^i^en  «f 
di\ine  displeasure.  For  one  of  those  earls  who  -Jew 
him,  livintr  iu  unlawtul  wedlock,  and  therefore  excom- 
munieated  so  severely  by  the  bishtq*,  that  no  min 
might  presume  to  enter  into  his  bouse,  much  less  V*  sit 
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•t  Bemt  with  him,  the  king  not  regarding  his  church- 
eeoMire,  went  to  feast  with  him  at  his  iu?itation. 
Whom  the  bishop  meeting  in  his  return,  though  peni- 
tmt  for  what  he  bad  done,  and  fallen  at  bis  feet,  touched 
with  the  rod  in  his  hand,  and  angrily  thus  foretold : 
** Because  thou  hast  neglected  to  abstain  from  the  house 
0f  that  excommunicate,  in  that  house  thou  shalt  die ;" 
ud  so  it  fell  out,  perhaps  from  Ujat  prediction,  God 
bearing  witness  to  his  minister  in  the  power  of  ehurch- 
Eiscipline,  spiritoallj  executed,  not  juridically  on  the 
ODtemner  thereof.  This  year^^  655  proved  fortunate 
»  Oawi,  and  fatal  to  Penda ;  for  Oswi  by  the  continual 
iroada  of  Penda  having  long  endured  much  devast- 
tioii,  to  the  endangering  once  by  assault  and  fire 
(ebbanburg,^  his  strongest  city .  now  Bamborruw -cas- 
es uDable  to  resist  him,  with  many  rich  presents  offered 
I  bajr  bis  peace,  which  not  accepted  by  the  pagan,* 
'ho  intended  nothing  but  destruction  to  that  king, 
iou£^b  more  than  once  in  affinity  with  him,  turning 
:ifta  into  vows,  he  implores  divine  assistance,  devoting, 
r  be  were  delivered  from  his  enemy,  a  child  of  one 
"ear  old,  bis  daughter,  to  be  a  nun,  and  twelve  portions 
if  land  whereon  to  build  monasteries.  His  vows,  as 
nay  be  thought,  found  better  success  than  his  proffered 
pfts;  lor  hereupon  with  his  son  Alfrid,  gathering  a 
uaall  power,  he  encountered  and  discomfited  the  Mer- 
rians,  thirty  times  exceeding  his  in  number,  and  led  on 
by  expert  captains,'  at  a  place  called  Laydes,  now 
Leeds  in  Yorkshire.  Besides  this  Ethclwald,  the  son 
of  Oswald,  who  ruled  in  Deira,  took  part  with  the 
Mercians ;  but  in  the  fight  withdrew  his  forces,  and  in 
a  safe  place  expected  the  event :  with  which  unseason- 
able retreat  the  Mercians,  perhaps  terrified  and  mis- 
doobting  more  danger,  fled;  their  coninianders,  with 
Penda  himself,  most  being  slain,  among  whom  Edil- 
bere  the  brother  of  Anna,  who  ruled  after  him  the  East- 
Angles,  and  was  the  author  of  this  war;  many  more 
flyiog  were  drowned  in  the  river,  which  Beda  calls 
Winwed,  then  swoln  above  its  banks.s  The  death  of 
Peoda,  who  had  been  the  death  of  so  many  good  kings, 
made  general  rejoicing,  as  the  song  witnessed.  At  the 
river  Winwed,  Anna  was  avenged.  To  Edolhcre  suc- 
eceded  Etbclwald  his  brother,  in  the  East-Angles ;  to 
Sigehert  in  the  East-Saxons,  Suidhelm  the  son  of  Scx- 
bald,saith  Bede,'*  the  brother  of  Sigehert,  saith  Malms- 
bury;  he  was  baptized  by  Kedda,  then  residing  in  the 
East-Angles,  and  by  Ethclwald  the  king  received  out 
of  the  font.  But  Oswi  in  the  strength  of  his  late  victory, 
within*  three  years  after  subdued  all  Mercia,  and  of  the 
Fictish  nation  greatest  part,  at  which  time  he  ^ave  to 
P^ada  his  son-in-law  the  kingdom  of  South-Mercia, 
divided  from  the  Northern  by  Trent.  But  Penda  the 
ipring  following,  as  was  said,  by  the  treason  of  his  wife 
tbedanghter  of  Oswi,  married  by  him  for  a  special  Chris- 
tian, on  the  feast  of  Easter*^  not  protected  by  the  holy 
time,  was  slain.  The  Mercian  nobles,  Immin,  Eaba, 
lod  Eadbert,  throwing  off  the  government  of  Oswi,  set 
ip  Wulfer  the  other  son  of  Penda  to  be  their  king, 
tbom  till  then  they  had  kept  hid,  and  with  him  ad- 
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hered  to  the  christian  faith.  Kcnwalk  the  West-Saxon, 
now  settled  at  home,  and  desirous  to  enlarge  his  do- 
minion, prepares  against  the  Britons,  joins  battle  with 
them  at  Pen  in  Somersetshire,  and  overcoming,  pursues 
them  to  Pedridan.  Another  fight  he  had  with  them 
before,  at  a  place  called  Witgeoruesburg,  barely  men- 
tioned by  the  monk  of  Malmsbury.  Nor  was  it  Ion;; 
ere  he  fell  at  variance  with  Wulfer  the  son  of  Penda, 
his  old  enemy,  scarce  yet  warm  in  his  throne,  fought 
with  him  at  Possentesburgh,  on  the  Easter  holydays,' 
and  as  Ethelwerd  saith,  took  him  prisoner;  but  the 
Saxon  annals,  quite  otherwise,  that  Wulfer  winnin;»- 
the  field,  wasted  the  West-Saxon  country  as  far  as 
Eskesdun  :  nor  staying  there,  took  and  wasted  the 
isle  of  Wight,  but  causing  the  inhabitants  to  be  bap- 
tized, till  then  unbelievers,  gave  the  island  to  Etlicl- 
wald  king  of  South-Saxons,  whom  he  had  received  out 
of  the  font.  The  year  ™  six  hundred  and  sixtv-four  a 
synod  of  Scottish  and  English  bishops,  in  the  ])resencc 
of  Oswi  and  Alfred  his  son,  was  held  at  a  monastery  in 
those  parts,  to  debate  on  what  day  Easter  should  be 
kept ;  a  controversy  which  long  before  had  disturbed 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches :  wherein  the  Scots  not 
agreeing  with  the  way  of  Rome ;  nor  yielding  to  the 
disputants  on  that  side,  to  whom  the  king  most  in- 
clined, such  as  were  bishops  here,  resigned,  and  returned 
home  with  their  disciples.  Another  clerical  question 
was  there  also  much  controverted,  not  so  superstitious 
in  my  opinion  as  ridiculous,  about  the  right  sharing  of 
crowns.  The  same  year  was  seen  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
in  May,  followed  by  a  sore  pestilence  beginning  in  the 
South,"  but  spreading  to  the  North,  and  overall  Ireland 
with  great  mortality.  In  which  time  the  East-Saxons, 
after  Svviihcliu's  decease,  being  governed  by  Siger  the 
son  of  Sigehert  the  small,  and  Sebbi  of  Seward,  though 
both  subject  to  the  Mercians ;  Siger  and  his  people 
unsteady  of  faith,  supposing  that  this  plague  was  come 
upon  them  for  renouncing  their  old  religion,  fell  off 
the  second  time  to  infidelity.  Which  the  Mercian  king 
Wulfer  understanding,  sent  Jarumannus  a  faithful 
bishop,  who  with  other  his  fellow-labourers,  bv  sound 
doctrine  and  gentle  dealing,  soon  rccured  them  of 
their  second  relapse.  In  Kent,  Ercombert  expiring, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ecbert.  In  whose  fourth 
year,o  by  means  of  Theodore,  a  leanied  Greekish 
monk  of  Tarsus,  whom  pope  Vitalian  had  ordained 
archbisho])  of  Canterbury,  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongue, 
with  other  liheral  arts,  arithmetic,  music,  astronom}', 
and  the  like,  began  first  to  flourish  among  the  Saxons; 
as  did  also  the  whole  land,  under  potent  and  religious 
kings,  more  than  ever  before,  as  Bede  affirms,  till  his 
own  days.  Two  years p after  in  Northumberland  died 
Oswi,  much  addicted  to  Romish  rites,  and  resolved, 
had  his  disease  released  him,  to  have  ended  his  days 
at  Rome.  Ecfrid,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  begot  in  wed- 
lock, succeeded  him.  After  other  *i  three  years,  Ecbert 
in  Kent  deceasing,  left  nothing  memorable  behind 
him,  but  thcgeneral  suspicion  to  have  slain  or  connived 
at  the  slaughter  of  his  nucleus  two  sons,  Elbert  and 
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Egelbri|^lit.  In  recompense  wborcof  he  ga^e  to  tbc ' 
mother  of  them  part  ofTauet,  wherein  to  build  an  ab- 
be}- ;  the  kint^duni  fell  to  bis  brother  liOthair.  And 
much  a1)out  this  time  bv  best  account  it  should  be,  how- 
ereridaced  in  Bi>da,*that  Ecfrid  ofNortbumberland,  hav- 
ing'war  with  the  Mercian  Wulfer,  won  from  him  Lind- 
sey,  and  the  country  thereabout.  Sebbi  bavinir  rei<>:ned 
over  the  East-Saxons  iliiriv  years,  not  lonjr  before  his 
death,  thoupi-h  Ion**'  before  desirinjif,  took  on  him  the 
habit  of  a  monk  ;  and  drew  his  wife  at  len^^h,  though 
unwilIin<;,tothe  same  devotion.  Kenwalk  also  dying 
left  the  government  to  Scvburga  bis  wife,  who  outlived 
him  in  it  but  one  year,  driven  out,  saith  Mat.  Westm. 
by  the  nobles  disdaining  female  government.  *  After 
whom  several  petty  kintr$,  as  Beda  calls  them,  for  ten 
years  space  divided  the  West-Saxons;  others  name 
two,  Esewin,  the  nephew  of  Kinegils,  and  Kentwin 
the  son,  not  petty  by  their  deeds  :«  for  Esewin  fought 
a  battle  with  Wulfer,^  at  Redanhafde,  and  about  a  year 
after  both  deceased ;  but  Wulfer  not  without  a  stain 
left  behind  him  i»f  selling  the  bishoprick  of  London  to 
Wini;  the  first  sinionist  we  read  of  in  this  story:  Ken- 
walk  had  before  ex|)clle<l  him  fmm  his  chair  at  Win- 
chester. Ethelred,  the  brother  of  Wulfer,  obtaining 
next  thekininlomof  Mcrcia,not  onlv  recovered  Lindsev. 
and  what  besides  in  those  part*  Wulfer  had  lost  to 
Ecfrid  some  vcars  before,  but  found  himself  stronsr 
cnouGfh  to  extend  his  arnisanother  way,  as  far  as  Kent, 
wasting  that  country  without  respect  to  church  or  mo- 
nastery ,>"  much  also  endama^^ng  the  city  of  Kochcster, 
notwithstanding  what  resistance  Lothair  could  make 
agninst  him.  '  In  August  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  was  seen  a  morninir  comet  for  three  months  fol- 
lowing, in  manner  of  a  fiery  pillar.  And  the  South- 
Saxons  about  this  time  were  converted  to  the  christian 
faith,  upon  this  occa^iion.  Wilfrid  bishop  of  the  Xor- 
thwnjbrians  enterinif  into  ciMitention  with  Eefrid  the 
king,  was  by  him  deprived  of  his  bi>hoprick,  and  long 
wanilering  up  and  down  as  far  as  lloim',^  returned  at 
length  into  Enirland ;  but  not  dariuir  to  approach  the 
north,  whence  he  was  banished,  bethought  him  where 
he  niiirht  to  best  purjosc  eKo^here  exercise  his  minis- 
try. The  south  of  all  other  Sax(»ns  remained  vet 
heathen ;  but  Etliwalk  their  kinyf  not  Un\ir  before  had 
been  baptized  in  Mereia,  jjersuaded  by  Wnlftr,  and 
by  him,  as  hath  been  saiti,  received  out  of  the  font. 
^  Tor  \%hieh  relation's  sake  he  had  the  Me  of  Wiijlji, 
and  a  province  of  tiie  Meannari  a<ljoiiiiiinr  driven  him 
on  the  continent  al)out  Meani^liorow  in  llantshire. 
which  Wulfer  had  a  liith' lufore  gotten  from  Kenwalk. 
Thither  Wilfrid  takeshis  jiMirn«y.  and  with  the  help  of 
other  spiritual  lal>ourers  about  him,  in  slKirl  lime  planted 
there  the  ir(.spel.  It  had  ni>t  rained,  as  is  said,  of 
three  vrars  before  in  tliat  country,  whence  manv  of 
the  ]»e.>ple  daily  prrish.d  by  famine  ;  till  on  the  first 
day  of  their  public  bapiiMU,  soft  and  plentiful  sh.iwers 
descendin-r  resfon-d  all  abundance  to  the  summer  fol- 
lowinir.     <^Tuo  y«ars  after  this,   Kentwin   ibe  other 
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West-Saxon   king  abore  named,  chmced  the  WcU 
Britons,   as   is  chronicled   without  circonutaiice,  ii 
the  very  sea-shore.     But  in  the  year,  by  Beda  s  ivck- 
oning,  six  hundred   and   eighty-three,'  Kedvalli  i 
West-Saxon  of  the    royal    line,  (whom   the  WcU 
will  have  to  be  Cadwaliader,  last  king  of  the  Brilfli^ 
thn)wn  out  by  faction,  returned  from  banishment,  wd 
invaded   both   Kentwin,  if  then  living,  or  wboenr 
else   had  divided  the  succession  of  Kenwalk,  ilif* 
ing  in   fight    Edelwalk   the  South-Saxon,  who  i^ 
posed   him   in  their  aid ;  *    but  soon  after  «as  » 
pulsed  by  two  of  his  captains,  Bertune  and  AndaM^ 
who  for  a  while  held  the  province  in  their  povtr.' 
But  Kedwalla  gathering  new  force,  with  the  slaiigkkr 
of  Bertune,  and  also  of  Edric  the  successor  of  Ud- 
walk,  won  the  kingdom ;  but  reduced  the  people  II 
heavy  thraldom.  <     Then   addressing  to  conquer  ike 
Isle  of  Wight,  till  that  time  pagan,  saith  Beda«  (oibcn 
othenvise,  as  above  hath  been  related,)  made  a  tow, 
though  himself  yet  unbaptized,  to  devote  the  MMlh 
part  of  that  island,  and  the  s}M>ils  tberetif,  to  holy  net. 
C<mqucst  obtained,  paying  his  vow  as  then  was  the  b^ 
lief,  he  gave  his  fourth  to  bishop  Wilfrid,  by  cbtncc 
there  present ;  and  he  to  Bertwin  a  priest,  his  sister^ 
stm,  with  commission  to  baptize  all  the  vanqui^iN^ 
who  meant  to  save  their  lives.     But  the  two  ?obd^ 
sons  of  Ar\vald,  king  of  that  island,  met  with  muck 
more  hostility  :  for  they,  at  the  enemy *s  appniarh  At- 
injr  out  of  the  isle,  and  betrayed  where  they  wtn  hii 
not  far  from  thence,  were  led  to  Ked trailer,  who  lay 
then  under  cure  of  some  wounds  received,  and  bv  bii 
appointment,  after  instruction  and  baptism  fir^t  givca 
them,  harshly  put  to  death,  which  the  youths  are  Mid 
above  their  age  to  have  ebristianly  suffered.     Id  Kent 
Lothair  died  this  vear  of  his  wounds  received  in  the 
tiijht  ai«^ainsl  the  South-Saxons,  led  on  by  Edric,  i»1h« 
(h'scrndinyf  from   Ermenred.  it  seems  cha!ltnjj»ii  Uie 
crown,  and   wore  it,    thouirh  not  commemlably.  doe 
year  and  a  half:  but  coming  to  a  \ioIent  dealh.^  kft 
the  land  exposed  a  prey  either  lo  homebred  usuq>OTV,of 
migidiouring    invaders.      Anionic    whom    Kedwalla. 
takini^   advantage    from   their   ci\il    distemper^,  anil 
niarchinu  easily  ihrouijh  the  South-Saxims.  whnin  be 
had  subdued,  sorely  harassed  the  county,  unteuiJMii 
of  a  long  time  by  any  hostile   incursion.      But  tbe 
Kentish  men.  all  parties  uniting  atf-ainst  a  eomni-^ 
enemy,  with  joint  power  so  opposed  him,  thai  he  wis 
constrained  t<>  retire  back;  his  brother  Mollo  in  tbf 
tlii^-lit,    with    twelve   men    in    his    company.   strLin; 
slieltcr  in  a  hou<;e  was  beset,  and  ther»'iii  bur  t  bv  lUe 
pursuers  :  *    Kedwalla  much  tri>ubl«  d  at  so  i^e:il  a  1'^-. 
recallini;  and  soon  rallyiui^  his  disurilered  fur.  •  •».:<:- 
turned  fiercely  uprin  the  chasincf  enemv  ;^   norc-^uld 
he  be  tr'»t  out  of  the  pro\ince.  till    buih   by  tin-  saJ 
sword  he  had  aveuijed  the  death  of  his  brothi  r.'     At 
lenirtli  Victred,  the  son  of  Kcbert,  attaining-  the  kiniT- 
doni,  both  settled  at  home  all  thinjjs  in  peace,  and  *^ 
cured  his  b(»nlers  from  all  outward  hostility.^     Whdf 
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bi  Kcdwalla  disquieted  both  West  and  East,  afler 
ii  winnings  the  crown,  Ecfirid  the  North  ombrian, 
stf  Ethelred  the  Mercian,  fought  a  sore  battle  bj  the 
rer  Trent ;  wherein  Elfwin  brother  to  Ecfrid,  a  joath 
eighteen  jears,  much  belored,  was  slain  ;  and  the 
rident  likelj  to  occasion  much  more  shedding  of 
od,  peace  was  happily  made  up  by  the  graye  exhor- 
ien  of  Archbishop  Theodore,  a  pecuniary  fine  only 
d  to  JEIcfrid,  as  some  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  his 
tfaer's  life.  Another  adversity  befel  Ecfrid  in  his 
lilj,  bjr  means  of  Ethildrith  his  wife,  king  Anna's 
lifter,  wrho  haring  taken  him  for  her  husband,  and 
feasing^  to  Iotc  him  abore  all  other  men,  persisted 
dre  jeara  in  the  obstinate  refusal  of  his  bed,  thereby 
akin^  to  lire  the  purer  life.  So  perversely  then 
ft  chmadtj  instnicte<i  against  the  apostle's  rule.  At 
^tb  obtaining  of  him  with  much  importunity  her 
larture,  she  veiled  herself  a  nun,  then  made  abbess 
Ely,  died  seven  years  after  of  the  pestilence ;  and 
gbt  with  better  warrant  have  kept  faithfully  her  un- 
rtaken  wedlock,  though  now  canonized  St.  Audrey 
Ely.  In  the  mean  while  Ecfrid  had  sent  Bert  us 
(th  a  power  to  subdue  Ireland,  a  harmless  nation, 
itk  Beda,  and  ever  friendly  to  the  English  ;  in  both 
faich  they  seem  to  have  left  a  posterity  much  unlike 
lem  at  this  day ;  miserably  wasted,  without  regard 
kd  to  places  hallowed  or  profane ;  they  betook  thcm- 
ilTca  partly  to  their  weapons,  partly  to  implore  divine 
id  ;  and,  as  was  thought,  obtained  it  in  their  full 
fcagement  upon  Ecfrid.  For  he  the  next  year,  against 
he  mind  and  persuasion  of  his  sagest  friends,  and  cs- 
ecially  of  Cudbert  a  famous  bishop  of  that  age, 
nrching  unadvisedly  against  the  Picts,  who  long  be- 
ne had  been  subject  to  Northumberland,  was  by  them 
signing  flight,  drawn  unawares  into  narrow  strait't^ 
vertopped  with  hills,  and  cut  off  with  most  of  his 
my.  From  which  time,  saith  Beda,  military  valour 
legan  among  the  Saxons  to  decay,  not  only  the  Picts 
Ql  then  peaceable,  but  some  part  of  the  Britons  also 
ecovered  by  arms  their  liberty  for  many  years  after. 
fet  Alfrid  elder,  but  base  brother  to  Ecfrid,  a  man  said 
0  he  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  recalled  from  Ireland, 
0  which  place  in  his  brother's  reign  he  had  retired, 
■d  now  succeeding,  upheld  with  much  honour,  thou^^'h 
■  narrower  bounds,  the  residue  of  his  kingdom.  Ked- 
ralla  having  now  with  great  disturbance  of  his  nei^h- 
oon  reigned  over  the  West-Saxons  two  years,  besides 
rhat  time  he  spent  in  gaining  it,  wearied  perhaps 
rith  his  own  turbulence,  went  to  Rome,  desirous  there 
B  receive  baptism,  which  till  then  his  worldly  affairs 
mJ  deferred ;  and  accordingly,  on  Easter-day,  six 
inadred  and  eighty-nine,'^  he  was  baptized  by  Sergius 
he  pope,  and  his  name  chan<;ed  to  Peter.  All  wliicli 
Mtwitbstanding,  surprised  with  a  disease,  he  outlived 
Mt  the  ceremony  so  far  sought  much  above  the  space 
of  €ve  weeks,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  iu 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  was  there  buried,  with  a  large 
c^ph  upon  his  tomb.  Him  succeeded  Ina  of  the 
nral  family,  and  from  the  time  of  his  coming  in  for 
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many  years  oppressed  the  land  with  like  grievances, 
as  Ked walla  had  done  before  him,  insomuch  that  iu 
those  times  there  was  no  bishop  among  them.  His 
first  expedition  was  into  Kent,  to  demand  satisfaction 
for  the  burning  of  Mollo :  Yictred,  loth  to  hazard  all, 
for  the  rash  act  of  a  few,  delivered  up  thirty  of  those 
that  could  be  found  accessory,  or  as  others  say,  pa- 
cified Ina  with  a  great  sum  of  money.®  Meanwhile, 
at  the  incitement  of  Ecbert,  a  devout  monk,  Wil- 
brod,  a  priest  eminent  for  learning,  passed  over  sea, 
having  twelve  others  in  company,  with  intent  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  Germany. p  And  coming  to 
Pepin  chief  regent  of  the  Franks,  who  a  little  before 
had  conquered  the  hither  Frisia,  by  his  countenance 
and  protection,  promise  also  of  many  benefits  to  them 
who  should  believe,  thev  found  the  work  of  converaion 
much  the  easier,  and  Wilbrod  the  first  bishopric  in 
that  nation.  But  two  priests,  each  of  them  Hewald 
by  name,  and  for  distinction  suniamed  from  the  colour 
of  their  hair,  the  black  and  the  white,  by  his  example 
piously  affected  to  the  souls  of  their  countrymen  the 
Old  Saxons,  at  their  coming  thither  to  convert  them 
met  with  much  worse  entertainment.  For  in  the  house 
of  a  farmer,  who  had  promised  to  convey  them,  as  they 
desired,  to  the  goveniour  of  that  country,  discovered 
by  their  daily  ceremonies  to  be  christian  priests,  and 
the  cause  of  their  coming  suspected,  they  were  by  him 
and  his  heathen  neighbours  cruelly  butchered  ;  yet  not 
unavenged,  for  the  govcrnour  enraged  at  such  violence 
offered  to  his  strangers,  sending  armed  men  slew  all 
those  inhabitants,  and  burnt  their  village,  q  After 
three  years  in  Mercia,  Ostrid  the  queen,  wife  to  Ethel- 
red,  was  killed  by  her  own  nobles,  as  Beda's  epitome 
records;  Florence  calls  them  Southimbrians,  negli- 
gently omitting  the  cause  of  so  strange  a  fact.  '"And 
the  year  following,  Bethred  a  Northumbrian  general, 
was  slain  by  the  Hcts.  *  Ethelred,  seven  years  after 
the  violent  death  of  his  queen,  put  on  the  monk,  and 
resigned  his  kingdom  to  Kenrid  the  son  of  Wnlfer  his 
brotlier.  *The  next  year  Alfrid  in  Northumberland 
died,  leaving  Osred  a  child  of  eight  years  to  succeed 
him.  "  Four  years  after  which,  Kenred,  having  a 
while  with  praise  governed  the  Mercian  kingdom, 
went  to  Rome  in  the  tin:e  of  pope  Constantine,  and 
shorn  a  monk  spent  there  the  residue  of  his  days. 
Kelred  succeeded  him,  the  son  of  Ethelred,  who  had 
reiirned  the  next  before.  With  Kenred  went  Offa  the 
son  of  Siger,  king  of  the  East-Saxons,  and  betook  him 
to  the  same  habit,  lea%'ing  his  wife  and  native  country; 
a  comely  person  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  much  de- 
sired of  the  people ;  and  such  his  virtue  by  report,  as 
miglit  have  otherwise  been  worthy  to  have  reigned. 
*  Ina  the  West-Saxon  one  year  after  fought  a  battle, 
at  first  doubtful,  at  last  successful,  against  Gerent  king 
of  Wales,  y  The  next  year  Bertfrid,  another  Northum- 
brian captain,  fought  with  the  Picts,  and  slaughtered 
them,  saith  Huntingdon,  to  the  full  avengement  of 
Ecfrid's  death.  »The  fourth  year  after,  Ina  had  an- 
other  doubtful  and  cruel  battle  at  Woodnesburgh  in 
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with  Krnrad  ihe  Mercian,  wfau  died  tbc  rear 
B  lamenlable  death  :  ■  for  u  he  sat  one  'Jay 
Ailh  bu  nobles,  sudd  en  Ij'  possessed  with  au 
it,  lie  expired  in  despair,  as  Boniface  arcb- 
rMenlz,  an  En^^lishman,  wbo  taxes  him  fur  a 
f  nnus,  writes  hy  way  of  caution  to  Etbelhald 
t  of  kin,  who  succeeded  him.     Osred  also  a 
Norlbambrian  kinfr,  slain  by  his  kindred  in  the 
th  of  his  reign  for  bix  Ticious  life  and  incest 
illed  with  noDB,  was  by  Kenred  succecdtd  and 
.■ed ;  he  rei^iinir  two  rears  lefl  Osric  in  his  ninm. 
•hose  sereiith  year,  if  Bcda  calculate  right,  Vic- 
kinff  of  Kent  deceased,  baring  rcii^ned  ihirly-fuur 
s,  and  snmc  part  uf  ihein  with  Suebbard,  as  Bcd&' 
ifies.     He  left  behind  liim  ibree  sons,  Elhelbert, 
dbeit,  and  Alric  his  heirs.   •'  Three  yeais  after  which 
peared  two  comets  about  ihe  sun,  terrible  lo  behold, 
e  one  before  him  in  the  mominif,  the  other  after  bim 
I  the  ef  eoinif,  for  the  space  of  two  weeks  in  January, 
ending  their  blaze  toward  the  north ;  at  which  time 
be  Saracens  furiously  inradcd  France,  but  were  ex- 
pelled soon  aAer  with  great  orerthrow.   The  same  year 
in   Northumberland,  Osric,  dying   or   slain,  adopted 
Kelwulf  the  bmlber  of  Krnr«d  his  successor,  to  whom 
Beda  dedicate*  hit  story  f  but  writes  this  only  of  him, 
that  the  beginning  aud  the  process  of  bis  reign  met 
with  many  adverse  commntiuns,  whereof  the  erenl  was 
then   dniiblfully  expected.      3ileanwhile    Ina,   lereit 
years  before  having  slain  Kcnxutf,  to  whom  Florent 
giies  the  addition  of  Clilo,  gircn  usually  to  none  hut 
of  the  blood  royal,  and  the  fourth  rear  alter  orertbrown 
and  slain  Albright  annlbcr  Clito,  drireu  from  Taunton 
to  the  .^ulb-Saxous  for  aid,  vanquished  al$»  the  East- 
Angles  in  more  than  one  haille,  as  Ttlalmshury  writes, 
but  no)  the  year;  nhether  to  expiate  so  murb  blood, 
nr  infected  with  the  cnntaL'inus  humour  of  those  times, 
Malmsbury  sailh,  at  the  pcr>1l.1^ion  of  Ethclbnrga  his 
wife,  went  to  Rome,  and  there  cndwl  his  days ;  yet  ibis 
praise  left  behind  him.  to  h:ivc  made  good  laws,  the 
first  of  Saxon  that  remain  cxiant  to  ibis  day,  and  to 
hit  kinsman   Kdelard  bequcnthnl  the  crown,  no  less 
than  the  whole  monarchy  of  Englanil  and  Wales.    Fur 
Int.  if  we  believe  a  dlgn-ssion  in  (he  laws  nf  Edward 
r;infi'ssor.  was  the  first  king-  crowned  of  En-rlisli  and 
British,  sinci-  the  Saxons'  entrance ;  nf  the  Driti>.h  bv 
nieans  of  his  second  wife,  some  nay  related  (i>  Cad- 
waltadL-r  last  Unif  of  Wales,  which  I  had  not  noitil. 
Ix'iiii,'  unlikely,  but  f.n  the  place  oliere  I  fuuiul  it. 
'After  Ina,  hv  a  surer  author,  Elhelhiild  king  of  Mer- 
cia  comman.led  all  the  pnivincos  on  \hk  side  Humlier. 
with  their  kings:  tlie  I'icts  were  in  league  wiih  the 
En::lisb.  the  Scots  }ieai'eablc  u  itliin  their  bounds,  and 
of  the  Britons  pari  were  in   tlteir  own  govcrutueni, 
part  subject  to  the  English.     In  which  peaceful  slate 
of  Ibe  land,  many  in  Northumheriand,  both  nobles  and 
commons,  laying  aside  the  exercise  of  arms,  betook 
them  lo  the  cloister ;  and  not  content  so  to  do  at  home, 
many  in  the  days  of  Ina.  clerks  and  laics,  nun  and 
women,  basting  lo  Rome  in  herds,  thou"ht  themselves 


no  where  ture  of  etenial  life  till  ibcj  «m 
there.     Thus  repretenling  the  state  of  tbiOgi 
island,  Beda  tureeaiied  to  write.     Out  of  whom 
has  been  gailiered,  since  the  Saxons'  aiTiTal, 
hath  been  delircred,  a  scattered  story  picked  ( 
and  there,  with  some  Imuhle  and  tedious  w< 
among  hit   many  legends   of  Tvaoi 
toward   the   latter  end  lO   bare  of  ci*U    nut 
what  ran  he  ibence  colleclrd  may  teem 
rather  IhaD  a  history,  taken  up  for  tbe  mon  P*^^ 
succession  of  kings,  and  coupntation  of  yi 
those  hard  to  be  reroneiled  with  tbe  Sasoa 
Their  actions  we  read  of  were  moat  < 
but  for  what  cause  waged,  or  by  what 
on.  no  care  was  bad  to  let  at  know 

strength  and   Tioience  we  undentand,  of  lk«t^ * 

dom,  reason,  or  justice,   little  or  tiotlting,    «fc_J< 

superstition  and   roonastical   aSectat 

after  another  tearing  their  kingly  charfte.  to 

heads  fondly  into  a  monk^  cowl ;   wbicb  ' 

uncertain  whether  Bedi  waa  wanting  to  hb 

hit  matter  to  him.     Yet  from  henee  lo  the  I 

vasien  it  will  be  wonc  with  nt,  destittite  of  Bda. 

only  to  obscure  and  blockiib  chroniclM ;  wl 

hury,  and  Huntingdon,  (for  neither  they  no 

better  authois  of  those  timet,)  ambiliov  lo 

history,  make  no  scruple  oftiimea,  I  doabt, 

with  conjectures  and  turmiies  of  their  own; 

than  imitate.  I   shall   cboote   to    represent 

naked,  though  at  lean  ax  a  plain  journal.  Yd 

of  Malmsbury  must  be  acknowledged,  both 

and  judgment,  to  be  by  far  the  best  writer  of 

bul  what  labour  is  to  be  endured  loniingC'TeT 

rubbish  in  the  rsst,  Florence  of  Worcetler,  Hi 

Simeon  of  Dorbtm,  Horeden,  Matthew  of  V« 

ster,  and  many  others  of  obseuier  note,  with  ■ 

monachisms,  b  a  penance  to  think.     Vet  ihese 

only  registers,  transcrihi^rs  one  after  another  ht  tt 

must  pari,  and  sometimes  worthy  enough  for  tbe  tUtp 

they  register.     This  travail,  rather  than  not  knu*' 

once  what  may  be  known  of  our  anci 

from  fables  and  imj>crlinenrcs,  I  voluntarily  nnd^ifi; 

and  to  sare  others,  if  they  please,  the  like  unpleadtf 

labour ;  except  those  who  take  pleasure  tu  )  e  all  llM 

lifetime  rakinir  the  foundations  of  old  abheys  *ai  a- 

tbedrals.     But  to  my  task  now  as  it  befatli.     ( laAl 

year  seven  hundred  and  ihirty-lhrer,  on  the  eigbue^ 

kalends  of  September,  wa*  an  eclipse  of  the  sua  sbMi 

the   thini  hour  of  day.  obscuring  almost  his  «Ui 

orb  as  with  a  black  shield.     »  Etbelhald  of  Merriale- 

sieged  and  took  the  castle  or  town  of  Scmerlon  :  '■! 

tn  0  years  after  Ileda  our  historian  died,  some  sat  ik 

vear  before.    *  Kelwulf  in  Northnmberbml  three  tmi 

after  became  monk  in  l.indisfame.  yet  none  of  tbeK- 

reresi,  for  he  brought  (hose  monks  from  milk  and  wiW 

til  wine  alKl  ale;  iu  which  doctrine  un  doubt  bul  ihff 

weri'  soon  docile,  and  well  might,  for  Ki-lnulf  bmo^ 

ui(h  him  j^ooil  provision,  great  Ireasurr 

of  Irind,  recileil  by  Simeon,  ye(  all  nnJer  pretence 
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^  (I  use  the  aatbor's  words)  poor  Christ,  by 
Y  porertjr :  no  minrel  then  if  such  applause 
pn  bj  monkish  writers  to  kings  turning  monks, 
1  cunning  perhaps  used  to  allure  them.  To 
bis  unele^s  son,  he  lefl  the  kingdom,  whose 
ilebert,  archbishop  of  York,  built  a  library 
lit  two  years  after,  while  Eadbert  was  busied 
-minst  the  Picts,  Ethelbald  the  Mercian,  by 
,  assaulted  part  of  Northumberland  in  bis 
s  Che  supplement  to  Beda*s  epitome  records. 
'^st-Saxons,  Edelard,  who  succeeded  Ina, 
cvm  much  molested  in  the  beginning  of  bis 
:b  the  rebellion  of  Oswald  his  kinsman,  who 
^^rith  him  for  the  right  of  succession,  oTer- 
l«st  those  troubles,  died  in  peace  seven  hun- 
orty-one,"*  leaving  Cut£red  one  of  the  same 
mncceod  him;  who  at  first  had  much  war 
•^l>«]d  the  Mercian,  and  various  success,  but 
itli  him  in  league  two  years  after,"  made  war 
dsh ;  Huntingdon  doubts  not  to  give  them  a 
'tory.  o  And  Simeon  reports  another  battle 
^tween  Britons  and  Picts  the  year  ensuing. 
^  the  kingdom  of  East-Saxons  drawing  to  a 
^  Sigeard  and  Senfred  the  sons  of  Sebbi  hav- 
^  a  while,  and  after  them  young  Offa,  who 
titled  his  kingdom  to  go  to  Rome  with  Kenred, 
been  said,  the  government  was  conferred  on 

00  of  Sigebert  the  Good,  who  having  ruled 
^t  years,P  came  to  a  violent  death ;  how  or 
V,  is  not  set  down.  After  whom  Swithred  was 
king,  driven  out  by  Ecbert  the  West-Saxon : 
[on,  with  countries  adjacent,  obeyed  the  Mer- 

they  also  were  dissolved.  4  Cuthred  had  now 
ibout  nine  years,  when  Kiuric  his  son,  a  va- 
ng  prince,  was  in  a  military  tumult  slain  by 
soldiers.  The  same  year  Eadbert  dying  in' 
brother  Edilbert  reigned  in  his  stead.  'But 
years,  the  other  Eadbert  in  Northumberland, 
ir  with  the  Picts  hath  been  above  mentioned, 
r  such  progress  there,  as  to  subdue  Kyle,  so 
auctarie  oi  Bede,  and  other  countries  there- 
his  dominion ;  while  Cuthred  the  West-Saxon 
ht  with  Ethelhun,  one  of  bis  nobles,  a  stout 
rnvied  by  him  in  some  matter  of  the  common- 
is  far  as  by  the  Latin  of  Ethel werd  can  be 
•d,  (others  interpret  it  sedition,)  and  with  much 
oming,  took  Ethelhun  for  his  valour  into  fa- 
whom  faithfully  served  in  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
his  reign,  he  encountered  in  a  set  battle  with 

1  the  Mercian  at  Beorford,  now  Burford  in 
ire,  'one  year  after  against  the  Welsh,  which 
ast  but  one  of  his  life.  Huntiu*;don,  as  his 
I  to  comment  upon  the  annal  text,  makes  a 
escription  of  that  fight  between  Cuthred  and 
I,  and  the  prowess  of  Ethelhun,  at  Beorford, 
iectedly,  and  therefore  suspiciously,  that  I 
•A  worth  rehearsal ;  and  both  in  that  and  the 
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latter  conflict  gives  victory  to  Guthred ;  after  whom 
Sigebert,i>  uncertain  by  what  right,  his  kinsman,  saith 
Florent,  stepped  into  the  throne,  whom,  hated  for  his 
cruelty  and  other  evil  doings,  Kinwulf,  joining  with 
most  of  the  nobility,  dispossessed  of  all  but  Hamshire ; 
that  province  he  lost  also  within  a  year,'  together  with 
the  love  of  all  those  who  till  then  remained  his  adhe- 
rents, by  slaying  Cumbran,  one  of  his  chief  captains, 
who  for  a  long  time  had  faithfully  served,  and  now  dis- 
suaded, him  from  incensing  the  people  by  such  tyran- 
nical practices.  ^  Thence  flying  for  safety  into  Andrew's 
wood,  forsaken  of  all,  he  was  at  length  slain  by  the 
swineherd  of  Cumbran  in  revenge  of  his  master,  and 
Kinwulf,  who  had  undoubted  right  to  the  crown,  joy- 
fully saluted  king.    >  The  next  year  Eadbert  the  Nor- 
thumbrian, joining  forces  with  Unust  king  of  the  Picts, 
as  Simeon  writes,  besieged  and  took  by  surrender  the 
city  of  Alcluith,  now  Dunbritton  in  Lennox,  from  the 
Britons  of  Cumberland ;  and  ten  days  after,*  the  whole 
army  perished  about  Niwanbirig,  but  to  tell  us  how,  he 
forgets.    In  Mercia,  Ethelbald  was  slain  at  a  place 
called  Secandune,  now  Seckington  in  Warwickshire, 
the  year  following,^  in  a  bloody  fight  against  Cuthred, 
as  Huntingdon  surmises,  but  Cutbred  was  dead  two  or 
three  years  before ;  others  write  him  murdered  in  the 
night  by  his  own  guard,  and  the  treason,  as  some  say, 
of  Beomred,  who  succeeded  him ;  but  ere  many  months 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  OflTa.    Yet  Ethelbald  seems 
not  without  cause,  after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign, 
to  have  fallen  by  a  violent  death  ;  not  shaming,  on  the 
vain  confidence  of  his  many  alms,  to  commit  unclean- 
uess  with  consecrated  nuns,  besides  laic  adulteries,  as 
the  archbishop  of  Mentz  in  a  letter  taxes  him  and  his 
predecessor,  and  that  by  his  example  most  of  his  peers 
did  the  like ;  which  adulterous  doings  he  foretold  him 
were  likely  to  produce  a  slothful  offspring,  good  for 
nothing  but  to  be  the  ruiu  of  that  kingdom,  as  it  fell 
out  not  long  after.*^    The  next  year  Osmund,  accord- 
ing to  Florence,  ruling  the  Soutli-Saxons,  and  Swithred 
the  East,  Eadbert  in  Northumberland,  following  the 
steps  of  his  predecessor,  got  him  into  a  monk's  hood ; 
the  more  to  be  wondered,  that  having  reigned  worthily 
twenty-one  years,^  with  the  love  and  high  estimation 
of  all,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  still  able  to  govern, 
and  much  entreated  by  the  kings  his  neighbours,  not 
to  lay  down  his  charge ;  with  ofler  on  that  condition 
to  yield  up  to  him  part  of  their  own  dominion,  he  could 
not  be  moved  from  his  resolution,  but  relinquished  his 
regal  office  to  Oswulf  his  son  ;  who  at  the  yearns  end,* 
though  without  just  cause,  was  slain  by  his  own  ser- 
vants.    And  the  year  after  died  Ethelbert,  son  of  Vic- 
tred,  the  second  of  that  name  in  Kent.     After  Oswulf, 
Ethelwald,  otherwise  called  Mollo,  was  set  up  king ; 
who  in  his  third  year  ^  had  a  great  battle  at  Eldune,  by 
Melros,  slew  Oswin  a  great  Lord,  rebelling,  and  gain- 
ed the  victory.     But  the  third  year  after  8  fell  by  the 
treachery  of  Alcred,  who  assumed  his  place.     *>  The 
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fourtb  year  after  which,  Cataracta  an  ancient  and  fair 
city  in  Yorkshire,  was  burnt  by  Anied  a  certain  tyrant ; 
who  the  same  year  came  to  like  end.  » And  after  (i\e 
years  more,  Alcred  the  kini*',  deposed  and  forsaken  by 
all  his  people,  fled  with  a  few,  first  to  Bebba,  a  strong* 
city  of  those  part<i,  thence  to  Kinot,  king  of  the  Picts. 
Ethel  red,  the  son  of  Mollo,  was  crowned  in  his  stead. 
Meanwhile  Oflfa  the  Mercian,  ^^wing  powerful,  had 
subdued  a  neighbouring  people  by  Simeon,  called 
Hastin<^ ;  and  fought  successfully  this  year  with 
Alric  king  of  Kent,  at  a  plncc  called  Occanford  :  the 
annals  also  speak  of  wtmdrous  serpents  then  seen  in 
Sussex.  Nor  had  Kinwulf  the  West-Saxon  given 
small  proof  of  his  valour  in  several  battles  against  the 
Welsh  heretofore ;  but  this  rear  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-five,''  meeting  with  OflTa,  at  a  place  called  Be- 
sington,  was  put  to  the  worse,  and  Ofla  won  the  town 
for  which  thev  contended.  ^In  Northumberland,  Ethel- 
red  having  caused  three  of  his  nobles.  Aid u If,  Kinwulf, 
and  Ecca,  treacherously  to  be  slain  by  two  other  peers, 
was  himself  the  next  year  driven  into  banishment, 
Elfwald  the  son  of  Oswulf  succeeding  in  his  place, yet 
not  without  civil  broils;  for  in  his  second  vearm  Os- 
bald  and  Athelheard,  two  noblemen,  raising  forces 
against  him,  routed  Beanie  his  general,  .-ind  pursuing 
burnt  him  at  a  place  called  Seletune.  I  am  sensible 
how  wearisome  it  may  likely  be,  to  read  of  so  many 
bare  and  reasonless  actions,  so  many  names  of  kin<rs 
one  after  another,  acting  little  more  than  mute  persons 
in  a  scene :  what  would  it  be  to  have  inserted  the  long 
bead-n>ll  of  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  abbesses, 
and  their  doings,  neither  to  religion  profitable,  nor  to 
morality,  swelling  mv  authors  each  to  a  voluminous 
body,  by  me  studiously  omitted  ;  and  left  as  their  pro- 
priety, who  have  a  mind  to  write  the  ecclesiastical 
matters  of  tliosc  ages  ?  Neither  do  I  care  to  wrinkle 
the  smootliness  of  history  with  rugged  names  of  places 
unknown,  better  harped  at  in  Camden,  and  other  cho- 
rographers.  "  Six  years  therefore  passed  over  in  silence, 
as  wholly  of  such  argument,  bring  us  to  relate  next 
the  unfortunate  end  of  Kinwulf  the  West-Saxon  ;  who 
having  laudably  reigned  about  thirty-one  years,  yet 
suspecting  that  Kineard,  brother  of  Sigehert  the  fonner 
king,  intended  to  usur])  the  crown  after  his  decease,  or 
revenge  his  brother's  expulsion,  had  coniinanded  him 
into  banishment :"  but  he  lurking  here  and  there  on 
the  Iiorders  with  a  small  company,  haviuir  had  intelli- 
gence that  Kinwulf  was  in  the  country  thereabout,  at 
Mcrantiin,  or  Merton  in  Surrey,  at  tlie  liou^^e  of  a  wo- 
man whom  he  loved,  went  hy  niifht  and  beset  the 
plaee.  Kinwulf,  over  confident  either  of  his  royal  j)re- 
sence,  or  personal  valour,  issuing  forth  with  a  few 
about  him,  runs  fiercely  at  Kincaid,  and  wounds  him 
sore;  but  hy  his  followers  hemmed  in,  is  killed  amony- 
them.  Tlie  report  of  so  great  an  accident  socm  running 
to  a  place  not  far  olf,  where  many  more  attendants 
awaited  the  king's  return,  Osric  and  Wifert,  two  earls, 
hasted  with  a  great  number  to  the  house,  where  Kine- 
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ard  and  his  fellows  yet  remained.     He  seeing  haaH 
surrounded,  with  fair  words  and  promises  of  gnat  ph 
attempted  to  appease  them ;  but  those  rejected  vilh 
disdain,  fights  it  out  to  the  last,  and  is  slain  witk  il 
but  one  or  two  of  his  retinue,  which  were  nigb  a  h^  j 
dred.     Kinwulf  was  succeeded  by  Birthric,  being  M 
descended  of  Kerdic  the  founder  of  that  kingd«^ 
Not  better  was  the  end  of  Elfwald  iu  Northu 
land,   two  rears   after  slain   miserablv   by  the 
spiracy  of  Siggan,  one  of  his  nobles,  others  say  4  I 
the  whole  people  at  Scilcester  by  the  Roman  viB;  * 
yet  undeservedly,  as  bis  sepulchre  at  Hagu»tald,  mv 
Hexam  upon  Tine,  and  some  miracles  there  »aid  to 
be  done,^  are  alleged  to  witness,  and  Siggau  five  vcan 
after  laid  violent  hands  on  himself.''      Osred  aoo  rf 
Alcred  advanced  into  the  room  of  Elfwald,  and  witUi 
one  rear  driven  out,  left  his  seat  vacant  to  Etbtfad 
son   of  Mollo,  who   after  ten  years  of  bani>hiBeiA> 
(imprisonment,  saith  Alcuin)  had  the  sceptre  put  a^iii 
into  his  hand.     The  third  year  of  Birtbric  kin^  if 
West-Saxons,  gave  beginning  from  abmad  In  a  m* 
and  fatal  revolution  of  calamity  on  this  land.    Ftf 
three   Danish   ships,    the    first    that   had  been  s«ci 
here  of  that  nation,  arriving  in  the  west ;  to  visit  cbeK, 
as  was  supposed,  foreign  merchants,  the  king's  g^ 
therer  of  customs  taking  horse  from  Dorchester,  foosi 
tlieni  spies  and  enemies.     For  being  ci»mmaDdcd  to 
come  and  give  account  of  their  lading  at  the  kio^ 
custom  house,  they  slew  him,  and  all  that  came  milk 
him ;  as  an  earnest  of  the  many  slaughters,  npisdi 
and  hostilities,  which  they  returned  not  long  afttr  to    j 
commit  over  all   the  island.    *0f  this   Danish  inl    ! 
arrival,  and  on  a  sudden  worse  than  hostile  aggreMoa. 
the  Danish  history  far  otherw  ise  relates,  as  if  tbeir 
landintr  had  been  at  the  mouth  of  H umber,  and  tBw 
spoil ful  march  far  into  the  country ;  thoui^h  *o<'U  re- 
pelled by  the  inhabitants,  they  halted  baek  as  fu4  M* 
their  ships:  but  from  what  cause,  what  reason  nf«t2tf. 
what  auth(>rity  or  public  council  the  inv.i$ion  pnifffd- 
ed.  makes  not  mention,  and  our  wonder  vet  th*:  invito 

m 

hv  telling  us  that  Sigcfrid  then  kintf  iu  Denmark,  in^ 
long  after,  was  a  man  studious  more  of  |>oace  and  quiet 
than  of  warlike  matters.  "  These  therefore  seera  ratker 
to  have  been  some  wanderers  at  sea,  who  with  puMir 
conimissi(»n,or  without,  through  lo%e  of  spoil,or  halffd 
of  Christianity,  seekinjr  booties  on  any  land  ofCbii** 
tiaiis,  eanie  by  chance,  or  weather,  on  this  sln»rt\  *Tb* 
next  year  Osred  in  Northumberland,  who  driven  eH 
Iiy  liis  nobUs  had  given  jdaee  to  Ethelnd.  was  tikea. 
anil  forcibly  sliaven  a  monk  at  York.  >  An»i  the  vrir 
after,  Oelf,  and  Oelfwin,  sons  of  Elfwald.  fiTnitHv 
king,  were  drawn  by  fair  jirouii>es  from  tlie  prinvipal 
church  of  York,  and  after  by  eomniand  of  FihrW 
cruelly  put  to  death  at  WonwaUlri^mere.'  a  iil]a:ri^  k'» 
the  great  pool  in  Laneasliin\  now  eallod  Winin*!- 
mere.     ■'Nor  was  the  third  year  Ic^s  I»1ih>«1v  ;  fjir  t^rv^i. 
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who,  not  liking  a  sha\en  crown,  had  doircd  bani^b- 
nient  and  obtained  it,  returning  fr<:tm  the  I>lc  «>f  Mu 
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vhh  small  forces,  at  the  secret  but  deceitful  call  of 
cvrtain  nobles,  who  by  oath  had  promised  to  assist  him, 
vera  also  taken,  and  by  Ethelred  dealt  with  in  the 
wne  manner :  who,  the  better  to  avouch  his  cruelties, 
thereupon  married  Elfled  the  daug^hter  of  Offa ;  for  in 
O&k  was  found  as  little  faith  or  mercT.  He  the  same 
fnr,  faaring^  drawn  to  his  palace  Ethelbrite  king  of 
Esst-Angles,  with  fair  invitations  to  marry  his  daugh- 
er,  caused  him  to  be  there  inhospitably  beheaded,  and 
is  kini^om  wrongfully  seized,  by  the  wicked  counsel 
f  bis  wife,  saith  Mat  Westm.  annexing  thereto  a  long 
nlikely  tale.  For  which  violence  and  bloodshed  to 
lake  atonement,  with  friars  at  least,  he  liestows  the 
Jics  of  St.  Alban  in  a  shrine  of  pearl  and  gold.  ^  Far 
rorse  it  fared  the  next  year  with  the  relics  in  Lindis- 
ime  ;  where  the  Danes  landing  pillaged  that  monas- 
Tj ;  and  of  friars  killed  some,  carried  away  others 
Eptire,  sparing  neither  priest  nor  lay :  which  many 
tranf;^  thunders  and  fieiy  dragons,  with  other  impres- 
ions  in  the  air  seen  frequently  before,  were  judged  to 
aresi^ify.  This  year  Alric  thinl  son  of  Victred  ended 
a  Kent  his  long  reign  of  thirty-four  years ;  with  him 
nded  the  race  of  Hengist:  thenceforth  whomsoever 
licalth  or  faction  advanced  took  on  him  the  name  and 
tfate  of  a  king.  The  Saxon  annals  of  seven  hundred 
nd  eighty-four  name  Ealmund  then  reigning  in 
Kent ;  bat  that  consists  not  with  the  time  of  Alric,  and 
1  find  him  no  where  else  mentioned.  The  3^ ear  fol- 
bwing*  was  remarkable  for  the  death  of  OflTa  the  Mer- 
cian, a  strenuous  and  subtile  king ;  he  had  much  in- 
lercoorae  with  Charles  the  Great,  at  first  enmity,  to  the 
inlerdicting  of  commerce  on  either  side,  at  length 
BQch  amity  and  firm  league,  as  appears  by  the  letter 
of  Charles  himself  yet  extant,  procured  by  Alcuin  a 
kamed  and  prudent  man,  though  a  monk,  whom  the 
kingH  of  England  in  those  days  had  sent  orator  into 
France,  to  maintain  g^ood  correspondence  between  them 
sad  Charles  the  Great.  He  granted,  saith  Hunting- 
don, a  perpetual  tribute  to  the  pope  out  of  every  house 
in  hi%  kingdom,**  for  yielding  perhaps  to  translate  the 
primaey  of  Canterbury  to  Litchfield  in  his  own  do- 
wiaion.  He  drew  a  trench  of  wondrous  length  be- 
tween Mercia  and  the  British  confines  from  sea  to  sea. 
Eeferth  the  son  of  Offa,  a  prince  of  great  hope,  who 
abo  had  been  crowned  nine  years  before  his  father's 
decease,  restoring  to  the  church  what  his  father  had 
peized  on,  yet  within  four  months  by  a  sickness  ended 
bis  reign ;  and  to  Kenulf,  next  in  the  right  of  the  same 
piogrnr,  bequeathed  his  kingdom.  Meanwhile  the 
Dani«>b  pirates,  who  still  wasted  Northumberland, 
venturing  on  shore  to  spoil  another  monastery  at  the 
■oflth  of  the  river  Don,  were  assailed  by  the  English, 
ikeir  chief  captain  slain  on  the  place ;  then  returning 
lo  sea.  were  most  of  them  shipwrecked  ;  others  driven 
again  on  shore,  were  put  all  to  the  sword.  Simeon 
ittribates  this  their  punishment  to  the  power  of  St. 
Cod  be  rt,  offended  with  them  for  the  rifling  his  convent. 
'Two  years  after  this  died  Ethelred,  twice  king,  but 
not  exempted  at  last  from  the  fate  of  many  of  his  prc- 
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decessors,  miserably  slain  by  his  people,  some  say  de- 
servedly, as  not  inconscious  with  them  who  trained 
Osred  to  his  ruin.  Osbald  a  nobleman  exalted  to  the 
throne,  and,  in  less  than  a  month,  deserted  and  expel- 
led, was  forced  to  fly  from  Lindisfame  by  sea  to  the 
Pictish  king,  and  died  an  abbot  Eadbulf,  whom 
Ethelred  six  years  before  had  commanded  to  be  put  to 
death  at  Rippon,  before  the  abbey-gate,  dead  as  was 
supposed,  and  with  solemn  dirge  carried  into  the  church, 
afUr  midnight  found  there  alive,  I  read  not  how,  then 
banished,  now  recalled,  was  in  York  created  king.  In 
Kent  Ethelbert  or  Pren,  whom  the  annals  call  Ead- 
bright,  (so  diflTerent  they  often  are  one  from  another, 
both  in  timing  and  in  naming,)  by  some  means  having 
usurped  regal  power,  after  two  years  reign  contending 
with  Kenulf  the  Mercian,  was  by  him  taken  prisoner, 
and  soon  after  out  of  pious  commiseration  let  go :  but 
not  received  of  his  own,  what  became  of  him  Malms- 
buiy  leaves  in  doubt.  Simeon  writes,  that  Kenulf  com- 
manded to  put  out  his  eyes,  and  lop  off  his  hands ;  but 
whether  the  sentence  were  executed  or  not,  is  left  as 
much  in  doubt  by  his  want  of  expression.  The  second 
year  after  this,  they  in  Northumberland,  who  had  con- 
spired against  Ethelred,^  now  also  raising  war  against 
Eardulf,  under  Wada  their  chief  captain,  after  much 
havoc  on  either  side  at  liangho,  by  Whaley  in  Lanca- 
shire, the  conspirators  at  last  fleeing,  Eardulf  returned 
with  victory.  The  same  year  London,  with  a  great  multi- 
tude of  her  inhabitants,  by  a  sudden  fire  was  consumed. 
The  year  eight  hundred  '  made  way  for  great  alteration 
in  England,  uniting  her  seven  kingdoms  into  one,  by 
Ecbert  the  famous  West-Saxon  ;  him  Birthrick  dying 
childless  left  next  to  reign,  the  only  survivor  of  that 
lineage,  descended  from  Tnegild  the  brother  of  king  Jna. 
^  And  according  to  his  birth  liberally  bred,  he  began 
early  from  his  youth  to  give  signal  hopes  of  more  than 
ordinary  worth  growing  up  in  him ;  which  Birthric 
fearing,  and  withal  his  juster  title  to  the  crown,  secretly 
sought  bis  life,  and  Ecbert  perceiving,  fled  to  Ofla,  the 
Mercian :  but  he  having  married  Eadburgh  his  daugh- 
ter to  Birthric,  easily  gave  ear  to  bis  embassadors 
coming  to  require  Ecbert :  '  he,  again  put  to  his  shifts, 
escaped  thence  into  France ;  but  after  three  years' 
banishment  there,  which  perhaps  contributed  much  to 
his  education,  Charles  the  Great  then  reigning,  he  was 
called  over  by  the  public  voice,  (for  Birthric  was  newly 
dead,)  and  with  general  applause  created  king  of  West- 
Saxons.  The  same  day  Ethelmund  at  Kinnersford 
passing  over  with  the  Worcestershire  men,  was  met  by 
Wcolstan  another  nobleman  with  those  of  Wiltshire, 
between  whom  happened  a  great  fray,  wherein  the 
Wiltshire  men  overcame,  but  both  dukes  were  slain,  no 
reason  of  their  quarrel  written  ;  such  bickerings  to  re- 
count, met  often  in  these  our  writers,  what  more  worth 
is  it  tlian  to  chronicle  the  wars  of  kites  or  crows,  flock- 
ing and  fighting  in  the  air  ?  **  The  year  following,  Ear- 
dulf the  Northumbrian  leading  forth  an  army  against 
Kcnwulf  the  Mercian  for  harbouring  certain  of  his 
enemies,  by  the  diligent  mediation  of  other  princes  and 
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prelates,  arms  were  laid  aside,  and  amitj  soou  sworn 
between  them.     '  But  Eadburga,  the  wife  of  Birtliric, 
a  woman  everjr  way  wicked,  in  malice  especially  cruel, 
could  not  or  cared  not  to  appease  the  general  hatred 
justly  conceived  against  her;  accustomed  in  her  hus- 
band's day,  to  accuse  any  whom  she  spig'hted;'"  and 
not  prevailing  to  his  ruin,  her  practice  was  by  poison 
secretly  to  contrive  his  death.     It  fortuned,  that  the 
kinjif  her  husband,  lig'hting'  on  a  cup  which  she  had 
tempered,  not  for  him,  hut  for  one  of  his  ^^reat  favour- 
ites, whom  she  could  not  harm  by  accusing*,  sipped 
thereof  only,  and  in  a  while  after,  still  pining  away, 
ended  his  days ;  the  favourite,  drinking  deeper,  found 
speedier  the  operation.     She,  fearing  to  be  questioned 
for  these  facts,  with  what  treasure  she  had,  passed  over 
sea  to  Charles  the  Great,  whom,  with  rich  gifts  coming 
to  his  presence,  the  emperor  courtly  received  with  this 
pleasant  proposal:  "  Choose,  Eadburga,  which  of  us 
two  thou  wilt,  me  or  my  son,"  (for  his  son  stood  by  him,) 
**  to  be  thy  husband."     She,  no  dissembler  of  what  she 
liked  best,  made  easy  answer:  **  Were  it  in  my  choice, 
I  should  clioose  of  the  two  your  sou  rather,  as  the 
younger  man."    To  whom  the  emperor,  between  jest 
and  earnest,  **  Hadst  thou  chosen  me,  I  had  bestowed 
on  thee  my  son  ;  but  since  thou  hast  chosen  him,  thou 
shah  have  neither  him  nor  me."     Nevertheless  he  as- 
signed her  a  rich  monaster}'  to  dwell  in  as  abbess; 
for  that  life  it  may  seem  she  chose  next  to  pmfess  :  but 
l>eing  a  while  after  detected  of  unchastity  with  one  of 
her  followers,  she  was  commanded  to  depart  thence : 
from  that  time  wandering  poorly  up  and  down  viith 
one  servant,  in  Pavia  a  city  of  Italy,  she  finished  at 
last  in  begi^ary  her  shameful  life.     In  tlie  year  eight 
hundred  and  five°  Cuthred,  whom  Kenulf  the  Mercian 
had,  instead  of  Pren,  made  king  in  Kent,  having  ob- 
scurely rciinied  eij^bt  years,  deceased.     In  Northum- 
berland,  Eardulf  the  year  followinsf  was  driven  out  of 
liis  realm  !)y  Alfwold,®  whc»  rciffned  two  years  in  his 
room;  after  whom  Kandred  son  of  Kaniulf  thirty-three 
years;  but  I  see  not  how  this  can  stami  with  the  sequel 
of  story  out  of  bettor  authors:  much  less  that  uhich 
Buchanan  relates,  the  year  followingfi*  of  Achaius  king 
of  Scots,  who  having  reigned  thiity-two  years,  and 
dying  in  fight  hundred  and  ninc,^  had  formerly  aided 
(hut  in  what  year  of  his  reign  tells  not)  Hungus  king 
of  Picts  uith  ton  thousand  Scots,  against  Athelstan  a 
Saxon  or  Kiiirlisltnian,  then  wasting  the  Picti>h    lior- 
dor<  ;  that  Hunjjus  by  the  aid  of  those  ScDts,  and  the 
lulj)  of  St.  Andrew  tlioir  patron,  in  a  vision  by  night, 
and   tlio  a])|K'arance  (»f  his  cross  by  day,  routed  the 
astonishod  FiiL,^li>h.  and  slew  Athelstan  in  fii,^ht.    AV'ho 
tliis  Athi.Ntan  was,  I  heliovo  no  man  kn(»us;  Huclianan 
sii]»Hosos  hiiii  to  havo  h<  en  some  Danisli  oomnian'lor, 
on  whom  king  Miirod  or  Alfred  had  bostowod  Northuni- 
iKrlanrJ;  but  of  this  I  find  no  ft)ot>ti'j>  in  our  ancionl 
uritors;  an<i  if  any  surh  thing  wore  done  in  the  tinio 
of  Alfroj],  it  must  he   little  loss  than  a  hundred  yoars 
altor:    this  Athelstan   therofore,   and   this  groat  over- 
throw, soeniJs  rather  to  have  boon  the  fancy  of  *<oiuv 
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legend  than  aoj  warrantable  Rcoid.      'Mcaai^^ 
Ecbert  having  with  much  prudence,  justice,  wai^ 
mency,  a  work  of  more  than  one  year,  estaUislM^yf 
kingdom  and  himself  in  the  affections  of  hii  pctyk, 
turns  his  first  enterprise  against  the  Britons,  botli  ika 
of  Cornwall  and  those  beyond  Severn,  subduing  Ml 
In  Mercia,  Kenulf,  the  sixth  year  after,*  having  rdpri 
with  great  praise  of  his  religious  mind  and  virtues  M 
in  peace  and  war,  deceased.     His  son  Keuelm.  a  ^ii 
of  seven  years,  was  committed  to  the  care  of  his  eUv 
sister  Quendrid :  who,  with  a  female  ambition  aspiriic 
to  the  crown,  hired  one  who  had  the  cbarse  of  hii 
nurture  to  murder  him,  led  into  a  woody  place  iip« 
pretence   of  hunting.     'The  murder,  as  is  report^, 
was  miraculously  revealed ;  but  to  tell  how,  by  a  dote 
dropping  a  written  note  on  the  altar  at  Rome,  is  a  lea; 
story,  told,  though  out  of  order,  by  Malni^bury.  ud 
under  the  year  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one  by  Mtt. 
West.,  where  I  leave  it  to  be  sought  by  such  as  aie 
more  credulous  than  I  wish  my  readera.     Only  the  iMk 
was  to  this  pur[»ose : 

Low  in  a  mead  of  kine  under  a  thorn. 

Of  head  bereft,  lietli  poor  Kenehn  kingbora. 

Keo]wulf,the  brother  of  Kenulf,  after  one  year's  mf% 
was  driven  out  by  one  Bemulf  an  usurper;"  wbaii 
his  third  year,'  uncertain  whether  invading  or  iaraM  : 
was  by  Ecbert,  though  with  great  loss  on  bntb  sida» 
overthrown  and  put  to  flight  at  Ellaudune  or  Wihfli: 
yet  Malmsbury  accounts  this  battle  fought  in  ei^ 
hundred  and  six;  a  wide  difference,  but  fmpMitiy 
found  in  their  computations.  Bemulf  thence  retiiiif 
to  the  East- Angles,  as  part  of  his  dominion  by  the  lafe 
seizure  of  Offa,  was  by  them  met  in  the  field  and  sUii: 
but  they,  doubting  what  the  Mercians  might  do  in  r^ 
vcnge  hereof,  forthwith  yielded  themselves  b*nli  kinf 
and  people  to  the  sovereignty  of  Eclert.  As  for  ifce 
kings  of  East-Angles,  our  annals  mention  tliem  d<< 
since  Ethelwald  ;  him  succeeded  his  bn>ther\  sons.' » 
we  find  in  Malmsbury,  Aldulf  (a  good  king,  well  ac- 
quainted witli  Rede)  and  Elwold  who  left  the  kiuspioa 
t«»  Beorn.ho  to  Elhelre<l  the  father  of  Ethel brite.v boa 
Offa  perfidiously  put  to  death.  Simeon  and  Hoveilea. 
in  the  vear  seven  hundred  and  fortv-nino,  write  thii 
RIfwald  kiuij  of  East-Angles  dyinir,  Humbeanna  anJ 
Albert  shared  the  kingdom  between  thom  :  but  wbfft 
to  insert  this  among  the  former  suecessii»ns  is  n'-t'i-sr. 
nor  much  material :  after  Ethelbrite.  nono  is  natin-u  rf 
that  kiuirdoni  till  their  suhniittini;  now  to  Eckrt:  bf 
from  lhi<  virtory  again*it  Bemulf  sent  part  of  hi*  arm.v 
unclor  Ktli'  Iwulf  his  'ion,  with  Alstan  bishop  of  Sbi^ 
burn.  an<l  Wulford  a  ohiof  o<»niniandor.  into  Kent.  \Vb«. 
tintiini;  Haldrod  there  roignintrin  his  eight«>'nili  yeir. 
iivercanie  and  drove  him  o\or  the  Thanu-s  ;  w  htrr«;pi^B 
all  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  lastly  Ks.so.\,  wiih  her 
kiuiT  Suithred.  beoanie  subject  to  the  d«.>niiu!i»n  ^\  Ec- 
bert. Noilhor  were  tho<e  all  his  exploits  of  this  year; 
•  ho  lirst  in  order  set  down  in  Saxon  annal>  being  hi* 
f:^^ht  against  the  DovonNhire  Welsh,  at  a  place  CAlli>i 
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,iiow  Cmmdford  in  Corawall.  "Ludiken  the 
after  two  years  preparing*  to  aTenge  Bemulf 
an  on  the  East-An^^les,  was  by  tbem  with  his 
b,  as  the  annals  call  them,  sarprised  and  put 
rd :  and  Withlaf  his  successor  first  vanquished, 
submission,  with  all  Mercia,  made  tribuury 

Meanwhile  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  of 
alien  to  shivers ;  their  kings  one  afler  another 
lain  by  ihe  people,  no  man  daring,  though 
nbitious,  to  take  up  the  sceptre,  which  many 
so  hot,  (the  only  effectual  cure  of  ambition 
'e  read,)  for  the  space  of  thirty-three  years 
eath  of  Ethelred  son  of  Mollo,  as  Malmsbury 
re  was  no  king :  many  noblemen  and  pre- 

fled  the  country.  Which  misrule  among 
!>anes  having  understood,  ofttimes  from  their 
ring"  far  into  the  land,  infested  those  parts 
depopulation,  wasting  towns,  churches,  and 
fs,  for  they  were  yet  heathen  :  the  Lent  be- 
;  coming,  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Peter's 
York  was  seen  from  the  roof  to  rain  blood. 
>s  of  these  calamities,  and  the  ruin  (»f  that 
Alcuin,  a  learned  monk  living  in  those  days, 
in  several  epistles,  and  well  may,  to  the  gene- 
Dce  and  decay  of  learning,  which  crept  in 
;m  after  the  death  of  Beda,  and  of  Ecbert  the 
> ;  their  neglect  of  breeding  up  youth  in  the 
,  the  spruce  and  gay  apparel  of  their  priests 
<  discovering  their  vain  and  wanton  minds, 
are  also  read,  even  in  Beda's  days,  of  their 
eeds:  thence  altars  defiled  with  perjuries, 
iolated  with  adulteries,  the  land  polluted  with 
of  their  princes,  civil  dissensions  among  the 
nd  finally,  all  the  same  vices  which  Gildas 
'  old  to  have  ruined  the  Britons.  In  this  es- 
rt,  who  had  now  conquered  all  the  south, 
lem  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
br  he  was  marched  thither  with  an  army  to 
his  conquest  of  the  whole  island,)  no  wonder 
ibmitted  themselves  to  the  yoke  without  re- 
Eandred  their  king  becoming  tributary, 
turning  his  forces  the  year  following  he  sub- 
e  thoroughly  what  remained  of  North-Wales, 
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im  of  things  in  this  island,  or  the  best  part 
educed  now  under  the  power  of  one  man, 
one  of  the  worthiest,  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
good  authors,  was  by  none  attained  at  any 
;  before,  unless  in  fables;  men  might  with 
on  have  expected  from  such  union,  peace  and 
'eatness,and  the  flourishing  of  all  estates  and 
but  far  the  contrary  fell  out  soon  after,  inva- 
il,  desolation,  slaughter  of  many,  slavery  of 
by  the  forcible  landing  of  a  fierce  nation ; 
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Danes  commonly  called,  and  sometimes  Dacians  by 
others,  the  same  with  Normans;  as  barbarous  as  the 
Saxons  themselves  were  at  first  reputed,  and  much 
more :  for  the  Saxons  first  invited  came  hither  to  dwell ; 
these  unsent  for,  unprovoked,  came  only  to  destroy.* 
But  if  the  Saxons,  as  is  above  related,  came  most  of 
them  from  Jutland  and  Anglen,  a  part  of  Denmark, 
as  Danish  writers  aflirm,  and  that  Danes  and  Normans 
are  the  same ;  then  in  this  invasion,  Danes  drove  out 
Danes,  their  own  posterity.    And  Normans  aflerwards 
none  but  ancienter  Normans.^    Which  invasion  per- 
haps, had  the  heptarchy  stood  divided  as  it  was,  had 
either  not  been  attempted,  or  not  uneasily  resisted ; 
while  each  prince  and  people,  excited  by  their  nearest 
concernments,  had  more  industriously  defended  their 
own  bounds,  than  depending  on  the  neglect  of  a  de- 
puted govemour,sent  ofttimes  from  the  remote  residence 
of  a  secure  monarch.     Though  as  it  fell  out  in  those 
troubles,  the  lesser  kingdoms  revolting  from  the  West- 
Saxon  yoke,  and  not  aiding  each  other,  too  much  con- 
cerned for  their  own  safety,  it  came  to  no  better  pass ; 
while  severally  they  sought  to  repel  the  dagger  nigh 
at  hand,  rather  than  jointly  to  prevent  it  far  off.     But 
when  God  hath  decreed  servitude  on  a  sinful  nation, 
fitted  by  their  own  vices  for  no  condition  but  servile, 
all  estates  of  government  are  alike  unable  to  avoid  it. 
God  hath  purposed  to  punish  our  instrumental  punisb- 
ers,  though  now  christians,  by  other  heathen,  accord- 
ing to  his  divine  retaliation;  invasion  for  invasion, 
spoil  for  spoil,  destruction  for  destruction.    The  Saxons 
were  now  full  as  wicked  as  the  Britons  were  at  their 
arrival,  broken  with  luxury  and  sloth,  either  secular  or 
superstitious ;  for  laying  aside  the  exercise  of  arms,  and 
the  study  of  all  virtuous  knowledge,  some  betook  them 
to  overworldly  or  vicious  practice,  others  to  religious 
idleness  and  solitude,  which  brought  forth  nothing  but 
vain  and  delusive  visions;  easily  perceived  such  by 
their  commanding  of  things,  either  not  belonging  to 
the  gospel,  or  utterly  forbidden,  ceremonies,  relics, 
monasteries,  masses,  idols ;  add  to  these  ostentation  of 
alms,  got  ofttimes  by  rapine  and  oppression,  or  inter- 
mixed with  violent  and  lustful  deeds,  sometimes  pro- 
digally bestowed  as  the  expiation  of  cruelty  and  blood- 
shed.   What  longer  suflTering  could  there  be,  when 
religion  itself  grew  so  void  of  sincerity,  and  the  greatest 
shows  of  purity  were  impured  ? 

ECBERT. 

Egbert  in  full  height  of  glory,  having  now  enjoyed 
his  conquest  seven  peaceful  years,  his  victorious  army 
long  since  disbanded,  and  the  exercise  of  arms  perhaps 
laid  aside ;  the  more  was  found  unprovided  against  a 
sudden  storm  of  Danes  from  the  sea,  who  landing  in 
the  c  thirty-second  of  his  reign,  wasted  Shepey  in  Kent. 
Ecbert  the  next  year,**  gathering  an  army,  for  he  had 
heard  of  their  arrival  in  thirty-five  ships,  gave  them 
battle  by  tlie  river  Carr  in  Dorsetshire  ;  the  event 
whereof  was,  that  the  Danes  kept  their  ground,  and 
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encamped  where  the  field  was  fought ;  two  Saxon 
leaders,  Dudda  and  Osmund,  and  two  bishops,  as  some 
say,  were  there  slain.  This  was  the  only  check  of  for- 
tune we  read  of,  that  Ecbert  in  all  bis  time  received. 
For  the  Danes  returning'  two  years'  after  with  a  g^reat 
navy,  and  joining  forces  with  tbe  Cornish,  wbo  had 
entered  league  with  them,  were  overthrown  and  put  to 
flig'ht.  Of  these  invasions  against  Ecbert  the  Danish 
history  is  not  silent;  whether  out  of  their  own  records 
or  ours  may  be  justly  doubted :  for  of  tliese  times  at 
home  I  Gnd  them  in  much  uncertainty,  and  beholden 
rather  to  outlandish  chronicles,  than  any  records  of 
their  own.  The  victor  Ecbert,  as  one  who  had  done 
enough,  seasonably  now,  after  prosperous  success,  tlie 
next  f  year  with  glory  ended  his  days,  and  was  buried 
at  Winchester. 

ETHELWOLF. 

Ethelwolf  the  son  of  Ecbert  succeeded,  by  Malms- 
bury  described  a  man  of  mild  nature,  not  inclined  to 
war,  or  delighted  with  much  dominion ;  that  therefore 
contented  with  the  ancient  West-Saxon  bounds,  he 
gave  to  Ethelstan  his  brother,  or  son,  as  some  write, 
tbe  kingdom  of  Kent  and  Essex.  ^  But  the  Saxun  an- 
nalist, whose  authority  is  elder,  saith  plainly,  that  both 
these  countries  and  Sussex  were  bequeathed  to  Ethel- 
stan by  Ecbert  his  father.  The  unwarlike  disposition 
of  Ethelwolf  gave  encouragement  no  doubt,  and  easier 
entrance  to  tbe  Danes,  who  came  again  the  next  year 
with  thirty-three  ships ;  ^  but  Wulfherd,  one  of  the 
king's  chief  captains,  drove  them  back  at  Southamp- 
ton with  great  slaughter ;  himself  dying  the  same  year, 
of  age,  as  I  suppose,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
Ecbert's  old  commanders,  who  was  sent  with  Ethelwolf 
to  subdue  Kent.  Ethelhclm,  another  of  the  king's  cap- 
tains, with  the  Dorsetshire  men,  bad  at  first  like  suc- 
cess against  the  Danes  at  Portsmouth  ;  but  they  rein- 
forcing stood  their  ground,  and  put  the  English  to 
rout.  Worse  was  the  success  of  earl  Hercbert  at  a  place 
called  Mereswar,  slain  with  the  most  part  of  his  army. 
*  The  year  following  in  Lindsey  also,  East-Angles,  and 
Kent,  much  mischief  was  done  by  their  landing;'^ 
where  the  next  year,  emboldened  by  success,  they  came 
on  as  far  as  Canterbury,  Rochester,  and  London  itself, 
with  no  less  cruel  hostility  :  and  giving  no  respite  to 
the  peaceable  mind  of  Ethelwolf,  they  yet  returned 
with  the  next  year^  in  thirty-five  ships,  fought  with 
him,  as  before  with  his  father  at  the  river  Carr,  and 
made  good  their  ground.  In  Northumberland,  Eau- 
dred  the  tributary  king  deceasing  left  the  same  tenure 
to  his  son  Etheldred,  driven  out  in  his  fourth  year,™ 
and  succeided  by  Readwulf,  who  soon  after  his  coro- 
nation hasting  forth  to  battle  against  the  Danes  at 
Alvetheli,  fell  with  the  most  part  of  his  army;  and 
Ethelred,  like  in  fortune  to  the  former  Ethelred,  was 
rcexalted  to  his  seat.  And,  to  be  yet  further  like  him  in 
fate,  was  slain  the  fourth  year  after.  Osbcrt  succeeded 
in  his  room.  But  more  southerly,  the  Danes  next  year" 
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after  met  with  some  stop  in  tbe  foD  oomeifi 
rageous  insolencies.  For  Eamolf  witk  lk 
Somerset,  Alstan  the  bishop,  and  Oirie  with 
Dorsetshire,  setting  upon  them  at  the  riio^ 
Pedridan,  slaughtered  them  in  great  niaibai 
tained  a  just  victory.  This  repolse  qnettel 
aught  we  hear,  the  space  of  six  yean;*  the 
newing  their  invasion  with  little  better  imc 
Keorle  an  earl,  aided  with  the  forces  of  D 
assaulted  and  overthrew  them  at  Wiggiik 
great  destruction ;  as  prosperously  were  tb 
the  same  year  at  Sandwich,  by  king  Etk 
Ealker  his  general,  their  great  army  defettel 
of  their  ships  taken,  the  rest  driven  off;  bove 
out  the  winter  on  that  shore,  Asser  laitk, 
first  wintered  in  Shepey  iale.  Hard  it  ii,ll 
bad  expression  of  these  writers,  to  define 
whether  by  sea  or  land ;  Hoveden  terms  it : 
Nevertheless  with  ^(iy  ships  (Asser  and 
three  hundred)  they  entered  tbe  mouth  of  th 
and  made  excursions  as  far  as  Canterbury  a 
and  as  Ethel werd  writes,  destroyed  both; 
Asser  signifies  only  that  they  pillaged  it 
the  Mercian,  successor  of  Withlaf,  widi  i 
they  forced  to  fly,  and  him  beyond  the  sea. 
ing  over  Thames  with  their  powers  into  Sor 
West-Saxons,  and  meeting  there  with  kn 
and  Ethelbald  his  son,  at  a  place  called 
Oke-Lea,  they  received  a  total  defeat  witk 
slaughter.  This  was  counted  a  lucky  yc 
land,  and  brought  to  Ethelwolf  great  ttfa 
bed  therefore,  who  after  Bertulf  held  of  h 
cian  kingdom,  two  years  afler  this,  impk 
against  the  North  Welsh,  as  then  troubk 
confines,  obtained  it  of  him  in  person,  and 
duced  them  to  obedience.  This  done,  £t 
his  son  Alfred,  a  child  of  ^ye  years,  well  i 
to  Rome,  whom  Leo  the  pope  both  conn 
king  afterwards,  and  adopted  to  be  his  ac 
Ealker  with  the  forces  of  Kent,  and  Hod 
of  Surrey,  fell  on  the  Danes  at  their  landu 
and  at  first  put  them  back ;  but  the  slain  i 
were  at  length  so  many  on  either  side,  as 
equal  on  both  :  which  yet  hindered  not  the 
a  marriage  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  between 
Mercian,  and  Ethelswida  king  EthelwoU 
Howbeit  the  Danes  next  year '  wintered  agm 
Whom  Ethelwolf,  not  finding  human  hea 
to  resist,  growing  daily  upon  him,  in  ho 
aid,  registered  in  a  book  and  dedicated 
tenth  part  of  his  own  lands,  and  of  bis  whu 
eased  of  all  impositions,  but  converted  I 
tenance  of  masses  and  psalms  weekly  to 
the  prospering  of  Ethelwolf  and  his  capCi' 
pears  at  large  by  the  patent  itself,  in 
Malmsbury.  Asser  saith,  he  did  it  for  the 
of  his  soul,  and  the  souls  of  bis  anceston.  . 
as  having  done  some  gpreat  matter  to  abei 
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d  be  applauded  of  the  pope ;  he  takes  a  long 
i^nome  joarnej  thither  with  young  Alfred 
Esd  there  stays  a  year,  when  his  place  required 
rr  here  in  the  field  against  pagan  enemies 
ring  in  his  land.  Yet  so  much  manhood  he 
>  return  thence  no  monk;  and  in  his  way 
^  to  wife  Judith  daughter  to  Charles  the  Bald, 
F'rance.^  But  ere  his  return,  Ethelbald  his 
1,  Alstan  his  trusty  bishop,  and  Enulf  earl  of 
conspired  against  him:  their  complaints 
.t  he  had  taken  with  him  Alfred  his  youngest 
there  inaugurated  king,  and  brought  home 
a  an  outlandish  wife ;  for  which  they  endea- 
0  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.  The  disturb, 
ts  expected  to  bring  forth  nothing  less  than 
U  the  king  abhorring  civil  discord,  after  many 
aces  tending  to  peace,  condescended  to  divide 
gdom  with  his  son  :  division  was  made,  but  the 
so  carried,  that  the  eastern  and  worst  part  was 
y  afforded  to  the  father ;  the  western  and  best 

0  the  son :  at  which  many  of  the  nobles  had 
dignation,  offering  to  the  king  their  utmost  as- 
for  the  recovery  of  all ;  whom  he  peacefully 
ng,  sat  down  contented  with  his  portion  as- 

In  the  East-Angles,  Edmund  lineal  from  the 
stock  of  those  kings,  a  youth  of  fourteen  years 
t  of  great  hopes,  was  with  consent  of  all  but  his 
imed  at  Bury.  About  this  time,  as  Buchanan 
the  Picts,  who  not  long  before  had  by  the 
«n  driven  out  of  their  country,  part  of  them 
to  Osbert  and  Ella,  then  kings  of  North umber- 
tained  aid  against  Donaldus  the  Scottish  king, 
er  their  ancient  possession.  Osbert,  who  in 
tndertook  the  expedition,  marching  into  Scot- 
.s  at  first  put  to  a  retreat;  but  returning  soon 
the  Scots,  oversecure  of  their  supposed  victory, 

1  to  flight  with  great  slaughter,  took  prisoner 
ng.  and  pursued  his  victory  beyond  Stirling 

The  Scots  unable  to  resist  longer,  and  by  em- 
s  entreating  peace,  bad  it  granted  them  on 
nditions :  the  Scots  were  to  quit  all  they  had 
J  within  the  wall  of  Scverus :  the  limits  of 

wore  beneath  Stirling  bridge  to  be  the  river 
rid  on  the  other  side,  Dunbritton  Frith  ;  from 
?  so  called  of  the  British  then  seated  in  Cum- 
wbo  had  joined  with  Osbert  in  this  action, 
ir  extended  on  tliat  side  the  British  limits.  If 
true,  as  the  Scots  writers  themselves  witness, 
0  would  tliink  them  fabulous  to  the  disparage- 
their  own  country  ?)  how  much  wanting  have 
'  historians  to  their  country's  honour,  in  letting 
mentioned  an  exploit  so  memorable,  by  them 
'red  and  attested,  who  are  wont  oftener  to  ex- 
than  to  amplify  aught  done  in  Scotland  by 
lish ;  Donaldus,  on  these  conditions  released, 
!r  dies,  according  to  Buchanan,  in  868.  Ethel- 
ief  king  in  England,  had  the  year  before  ended 
and  was  buried  as  his  father  at  Winchester.' 
from  his  youth  much  addicted  to  devotion ;  so 
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that  in  his  father's  time  he  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Winchester;  and  unwillingly,  for  want  of  other  legi- 
timate issue,  succeeded  him  in  the  throne ;  managing 
therefore  his  greatest  affairs  by  the  activity  of  two 
bishops,  Alstan  of  Sherburne,  and  Swithine  of  Win- 
chester.    But  Alstan  is  noted  of  covetousness  and  op- 
pression, by  William  of  Malmsbury  ;y  the  more  vehe- 
mently no  doubt  for  doing  some  notable  damage  to 
that  monastery.    The  same  author  writes,*  that  Ethel- 
wolf  at  Rome  paid  a  tribute  to  the  pope,  continued  to 
his  days.     However  he  were  facile  to  his  son,  and  se- 
ditious nobles,  in  yielding  up  part  of  his  kingdom,  yet 
his  queen  he  treated  not  the  less  honourably,  for  whom- 
soever it  displeased.    **  The  West-Saxons  had  decreed 
ever  since  the  time  of  Eadburga,  the  infamous  wife  of 
Birthric,  that  no  queen  should  sit  in  state  with  the 
king,  or  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  queen.     But 
Ethelwolf  permitted  not  that  Judith  his  queen  should 
lose  any  point  of  regal  state  by  that  law.    At  his  death 
he  divided  the  kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  Ethel- 
bald   and   Ethelbert;   to  the  younger  Kent,   Essex, 
Surrey,  Sussex,  to  the  elder  all  the  rest ;  to  Peter  and 
Paul  certain  revenues  yearly,  for  what  uses  let  others 
relate,  who  write  also  his  pedigree,  from  son  to  father, 
up  to  Adam. 

ETHELBALD  and  ETHELBERT. 

Ethelbald,  unnatural  and  disloyal  to  his  father,b 
fell  justly  into  another,  though  contrary  sin,  of  too 
much  love  for  his  father's  wife  ;  and  whom  at  first  he 
opposed  coming  into  the  land,  her  now  unlawfully 
marrying,  he  takes  into  his  bed ;  but  not  long  enjoy- 
ing died  at  three  years  end,<^  without  doing  aught 
more  worthy  to  be  remembered;  having  reigned 
two  years  with  his  father,  impiously  usurping,  and 
three  after  him,  as  unworthily  inheriting.  And  his 
hap  was  all  that  while  to  be  unmolested  with  the 
Danes ;  not  of  divine  favour  doubtless,  but  to  bis 
greater  condemnation,  living  the  more  securely  his 
incestuous  life.  Huntingdon  on  the  other  side  much 
praises  Ethelbald,  and  writes  him  buried  at  Sher- 
bum,  with  great  sorrow  of  the  people,  who  missed 
him  long  after.  Mat.  Westm.  saith,  that  he  repent- 
ed of  bis  incest  with  Judith,  and  dismissed  her :  but 
Asser,  an  eyewitness  of  those  times,  mentions  no  such 
thing. 

ETHELBERT  alone. 

Ethelbald  by  death  removed,  the  whole  kingdom 
came  rightly  to  Ethelbert  his  next  brother.  Who, 
though  a  prince  of  great  virtue  and  no  blame,  had  as 
short  a  reign  allotted  him  as  his  faulty  brother,  nor  that 
so  peaceful ;  once  or  twice  invaded  by  the  Danes.  But 
they  having  landed  in  the  west  with  a  g^at  army,  and 
sacked  Winchester,  were  met  by  Osric  earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  Ethelwolf  of  Berkshire,  beaten  to  tlicir 
ships,  and  forced  to  leave  their  booty.      Five  years 
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aftar»'  tbovf  the  time  of  hb  destb,  iktj  tet  fool  cgan 
in  Tanet;  the  KentishBieD,  wearied  ont  with  ao  fre- 
qnent  alarmsy  eaoae  to  agreement  with  them  §at  a  eer> 
tain  sam  of  monej;  but  ere  the  peace  conld  be  ratified, 
and  the  money  gathered,  the  Danetv  impatient  of  de- 
lay, by  a  ndden  emption  in  the  night  loon  wasted  aU 
•tlie  Eaal  of  Kent  Meanwhile,  or  something  befine, 
Ethelbert  deceasing  was  buried  as  his  brother  at  Sher- 
bom. 

ETHELRED 

ETHEUtEn,  the  third  son  of  Etbelwolf,  at  his  first 
ooming  to  the  erown  was  entertained  with  a  fresh  in- 
Tssion  of  Danes,*  led  by  Hingnar  and  Hubba,  two 
brothers,  who  now  had  got  looting  among  the  Eastp 
Angles ;  there  they  wintered,  and  coming  to  terms  of 
peace  with  the  inhabitants,  famished  tbemselTcs  of 
hones,  forming  by  that  means  many  troops  with  rideis 
of  their  own :  these  pagans,  Asser  saith,  came  from  the 
river  Oannbios.  Fitted  thus  ibr  a  long  expedition, 
they  ventured  the  next  year'  to  make  their  way  over 
land  and  over  Humba  as  far  as  York:  them  they 
Ibnnd  to  their  hands  embroiled  in  civil  dissensions; 
their  king  Osbert  they  had  thrown  out,  and  Ella  leader 
of  another  faction  chosen  in  his  room;  who  both, 
though  late,  admonished  by  their  common  danger, 
towards  the  year's  end  with  united  poweis  made  head 
against  the  Danes  and  prevailed ;  but  punning  them 
overeageriy  into  York,  then  but  slenderiy  walled/  the 
Northumbrians  wero  every  when  slaughtered,  both 
within  and  without ;  their  kings  also  both  slain,  their 
city  burnt,  saith  Kalmsbuiy,  the  rest  as  they  could 
made  their  peace,  overran  and  vanquished  as  far  as  the 
river  Tine,  and  Egbert  of  English  race  appointed  king 
over  them.  Bromton,  no  ancient  author,  (for  he  wrote 
since  Mat  West)  nor  of  much  credit,  writes  a  particu- 
lar cause  of  the  Danes  coming  to  York ;  that  Bruern  a 
nobleman,  whose  wife  king  Osbert  had  ravished,  called 
in  Hingnar  and  Hubba  to  revenge  him.  The  example 
is  remarkable,  if  the  truth  were  as  evident  Thence 
victorious,  the  Danes  next  year*^  entered  into  Mercia 
towards  Nottingham,  where  they  spent  the  winter. 
Burhed  then  king  of  that  country,  unable  to  resist, 
implores  the  aid  of  Ethelred  and  young  Alfred  his 
brother;  they  assembling  their  forces  and  joiniug  with 
the  Mercians  about  Nottingham,  offer  battle:*  the 
Danes,  not  daring  to  come  forth,  kept  themselves 
within  that  town  and  castle,  so  that  no  great  fight  was 
hazarded  there ;  at  length  the  Mereians,  weary  of  long 
suspense,  entered  into  conditions  of  peace  with  their 
enemies.  After  which  the  Danes,  returning  back  to 
York,  made  their  abode  there  the  space  of  one  jear,^ 
committing,  some  say,  many  cruelties.  Thence  em- 
barking to  Lindsey,  and  all  the  summer  destroying 
that  country,  about  September '  they  came  with  like 
fury  into  Kesteven,  another  part  of  Lincolnshire;  where 
Algar,  the  earl  of  Howland,  now  Holland,  with  his 
forees,  and  two  hundred  stout  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
abbey  of  Croiland,  three  hundred  from  about  Boston, 
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vith  five  hnndrnd  of  that  c^f,aB 
gave  battle  to  the  Danai,  ikv  «f 
tnde,  with  three  of  their  kingn,  aad 
thehr  tenta;  brt Urn aight  fiillening, 
Oskcdl,  Halaai^  and  Haaowl,  iw 
many  mAa,  Fraaa,  HingMr,  Hnbbn,  fliirae  the 
and  younger,  eoariag  in  finm  aeveni  pmrta  wjlh 
ibreeaaad  spoib,  gnat  part  of  Um  Eaglidh 
home.  NeverthduM  Algar  with  wmk  m 
not,  all  next  day  in  Ader  nf  hattla 
Danea,  and  snstsining  namovad  Aa  In— t  af 
assaults,  eonld  not  withhold  hia  mmb  aft  bil  Ima 
suing  their  eounterfeitad  flight;  whewbyoye— 
disordered,  they  feD  into  tlie  nara  of  thab 
mdiing  back  upon  them.  Algar  aad  those 
fiirenamed  with  him,  all  icaolnte  ment 
hill  side,  and  slaying  of  such  as  Ibllowod 
fold  their  own  number,  died  at  length 
dead  which  they  had  made  round  aboat  them.  Hi; 
Danes,  thence  passing  on  into  the  oawHiy  of 
gles,  rifled  and  burnt  the  monastery  of  By, 
eaii  Wnlketol  with  hia  whole  amy,  aad  ledgal  0$\ 
the  winter  at  Thetford ;  where  king  Edmnad 
them  was  with  hu  whole  army  put  to  Aighlt 
taken,  bound  to  astake,  and  shot  to  doath walk 
his  whole  eountry  subdued.  The  next 
great  supplies,  saith 

toward  Uie  West^Sazons,  the  only  people  am 
whom  might  seem  yet  to  remain  atreagth  ar 
likely  to  oppoae  them,  they  eamo  to  Boadiag,  UUt 
there  between  the  two  riven  of  Thameaaad  KtBel,mi 
about  three  days  after  sent  out  winga  of  herm  wtitt 
two  earls  to  forage  the  country ;»  but  Ethelwelf  ad 
of  Berkshire,  at  Englefield  a  village  nigh,  encoaalaei 
them,  slew  one  of  their  earls,  and  obtained  a  grest  rie- 
tory.  Four  days  after  came  the  king  himself  sad  \» 
brother  Alfred  with  the  main  battle ;  and  the  Dma 
issuing  forth,  a  bloody  fight  began,  on  either  mk 
great  slaughter,  in  which  earl  Etbelwolf  lost  his  fift; 
but  the  Danes,  losing  no  ground,  kept  their  plaee  if 
standing  to  the  end.  Neither  did  the  English  Ibr  da 
make  less  haste  to  another  conflict  at  Escesdoas  m 
Ashdown,  four  days  sfler,  where  both  armies  with  dbir 
whole  force  on  either  side  met  The  Danes  were  oa- 
battled  in  two  g^reat  bodies,  the  one  led  by  Bascsi  oi 
Halfden,  their  two  kings,  the  other  by  such  esrb  m 
were  appointed ;  in  like  manner  the  English  dinM 
their  powers,  Ethelred  the  king  stood  against 
kings ;  and  though  on  the  lower  ground,  and 
later  into  the  battle  from  his  orisons,  gave  a  fierce  as- 
set, wherein  Bascai  (the  Danish  history  names  kia 
Ivanis  the  son  of  Regnenis)  was  slain.  Alfred  wa 
placed  against  the  earls,  and  beginning  the  battle  at 
bis  brother  came  into  the  field,  with  such  resolotiv 
charged  them,  that  in  the  shock  most  of  them  oca 
slain  ;  they  are  named  Sidroc  elder  and  younger,  Oh 
bem,  Frean,  Herald :  at  length  in  both  divisions  tk 
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Dmes  tmn  their  backs ;  manj  Uiousands  of  them  cut 
0l(  the  rest  pursued  till  night.     So  much  the  more  it 
naj  be  wondered  to  hear  next  in  the  annals,  that  the 
Duies,  foarteen  dajrs  af^r  such  an  overthrow  fighting' 
igatn  with  Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred  at  Basing, 
[voder  conduct,  saith  the  Danish  history,  of  Agnerus 
md  Hubbo,  brothers  of  the  slain  Ivanis,)  should  ob- 
tain the  victory ;  especially  since  the  new  supply  of 
Danes  mentioned  by  Asser<*  arrived  after  this  action. 
BaC  after  two  months,  the  king  and  his  brother  fought 
with  them  again  at  Mertun,  in  two  squadrons  as  before, 
in  which  fight  hard  it  is  to  understand  who  had  the 
better;  so  darkly  do  the  Saxon  annals  deliver  their 
meaning  with  more  than  wonted  infancy.    Yet  these 
I  take  (for  Asser  is  here  silent)  to  be  the  chief  fountain 
of  oor  story,  the  ground  and  basis  upon  which   the 
iks  later  in  time  gloss  and  comment  at  their  plca- 
^    Nevertheless  it  appears,  that  on  the  Saxon  part, 
not  Heamund  the  bishop  only,  but  many  valiaut  men 
lost  their  lives,     p  This  fight  was  followed  by  a  heavy 
lammer  plague ;  whereof,  as  is  thought,  king  Ethel- 
nd  died  in  the  fiflh  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  buried  at 
Wiobum,  where  his  epitaph  inscribes  that  he  had  his 
dcath*s  wound  by  the  Danes,  according  to  the  Danish 
kirtory  872.     Of  all  these  terrible  landings  and  devas- 
tations by  the  Danes,  from  the  days  of  Ethelwolf  till 
their  two  last  battles  with  Ethelred,  or  of  their  leaders, 
whether  kings,  dukes,  or  earls,  the  Danish  history  of 
best  credit  saith  nothing ;  so  little  wit  or  conscience  it 
leeois  they  had  to  leave  any  memory  of  their  brutish 
ntber  than  manly  actions;  unless  we  shall  suppose 
ihem  to  have  come,  as  above  was  cited  out  of  Asser, 
fiom  Danubios,  rather  than  from  Denmark,  more  pro- 
bably some  barbarous  nation  of  Prussia,  or  Livonia,  not 
kog  before  seated  more  northward  on  the  Baltic  sea. 

ALFRED. 

Alfrcp,  the  fourth  son  of  Ethelwolf,  had  scarce  per 
formed  his  brother's  obsequies,  and  the  solemnity  of  his 
ovn  crowning,  when  at  the  month's  end  in  haste  with 
a  mall  power  he  encountered  the  whole  army  of  Danes 
at  Wilton,  and  most  part  of  the  day  foiled  them ;  but 
omrarily  following  the  chase,  gave  others  of  them  the 
advanuge  to  rally  ;  who  returning  upon  him  now 
veary,  remained  masters  of  the  field.  This  year,  as  is 
affirmed  io  the  annals,  nine  battles  bad  been  fought 
against  the  Danes  on  the  south  side  of  Thames,  besides 
ianamerable  excursions  made  by  Alfred  and  other 
leaders;  one  king,  nine  earls  were  fallen  in  fight,  so  that 
veary  on  both  sides  at  the  year's  end,  league  or  truce 
was  concluded.  Yet  next  yeari  the  Danes  took  their 
narch  to  London,  now  exposed  to  their  prey;  there 
tbej  wintered,  and  thither  came  the  Mercians  to  renew 
^caee  with  them.  The  year  following  they  roved  back 
Id  tbe  parts  beyond  Humber,  but  wintered  at  Torksey 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  the  Mercians  now  the  third  time 
made  peace  with  them.  Notwithstanding  which,  re- 
moving their  camp  to  Rependune  in   Mercia,*^  now 
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Repton  upon  Trent  in  Derbyshire,  and  there  winter- 
ing, they  constrained  Burhed  the  king  to  fly  into 
foreign  parts,  making  seizure  of  his  kingdom ;  he  run- 
ning the  direct  way  to  Rome,'  (with  better  reason  than 
his  ancestors,)  died  there,  and  was  buried  in  a  church 
by  the  English  school.  His  kingdom  the  Danes  farmed 
out  to  Kelwulf,  one  of  his  houshold  servants  or  ofiicers, 
with  condition  to  be  resigned  them  when  they  com- 
manded. ^  From  Rependune  they  dislodged,  Hafden 
their  king  leading  part  of  his  aimy  northward,  wintered 
by  the  river  Tine,  and  subjecting  all  those  quartersi 
wasted  also  the  Picts  and  British  beyond :  but  Guth- 
run,  Oskitell,  and  Anwynd,  other  three  of  their  kings, 
moving  from  Rependune,  came  with  a  great  army  to 
Grantbrig,  and  remained  there  a  whole  year.  But  Al- 
fred that  summer  proposing  to  try  his  fortune  with  a 
fleet  at  sea,  (for  he  had  found  that  the  want  of  shipping 
and  neglect  of  navigation  had  exposed  the  land  to  these 
piracies,)  met  with  seven  Danish  rovers,  took  one,  the 
rest  escaping ;  an  acceptable  success  from  so  small  a 
beginning :  for  the  English  at  that  time  were  but  little 
experienced  in  sea-aflTairs.  The  next  *>  year's  first  mo- 
tion of  the  Danes  was  towards  Warham  castle,  where 
Alfred  meeting  them,  either  by  policy,  or  their  doubt 
of  his  power,  Ethelwerd  saith,  by  money  brought  them 
to  such  terms  of  peace,  as  that  they  swore  to  him  upon 
a  hallowed  bracelet,  others  say  upon  certain  '  relics,  (a 
solemn  oath  it  seems,  which  they  never  vouchsafed  be- 
fore to  any  other  nation,)  forthwith  to  depart  the  land  : 
but  falsifying  that  oath,  by  night  with  all  the  horse 
they  had  (Asser  saith,y  slaying  all  the  horsemen  he 
had)  stole  to  Exeter,  and  there  wintered.  In  Nor- 
thumberland, Hafden  their  king  began  to  settle,  to  di- 
vide the  land,  to  till,  and  to  inhabit.  Meanwhile  they 
in  the  west,  who  were  marched  to  Exeter,  entered  the 
city,  coursing  now  and  then  to  Warham;  but  tlicir 
fleet  the  next'  year,  sailing  or  rowing  about  the  west, 
met  with  such  a  tempest  near  to  Swanswich  or  Gnave- 
wic,  as  wrecked  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  their 
ships,  and  left  the  rest  easy  to  be  mastered  by  those 
galleys,  which  Alfred  had  set  there  to  guard  the  seas, 
and  straiten  Exeter  of  provision.  He  the  while  be- 
leaguering^ them  in  the  city,  now  humbled  with  the 
loss  of  their  navy,  (two  navies,  saith  Asser,  the  one  at 
Gnavewic,  the  other  at  Swanwine,)  distressed  them  so, 
as  that  they  give  him  as  many  hostages  as  he  required, 
and  as  miiny  oaths,  to  keep  their  co\cnanted  peace, 
and  kept  it.  For  the  summer  coming  on,  they  departed 
into  Mcrcia,  whereof  part  they  divided  among  them- 
selves, part  left  to  Kelwulf  their  substituted  king.  The 
twelfthtide  following,^  all  oaths  forgotten,  they  came 
to  Chippenham  in  Wiltshire,  dispeopling  the  countries 
round,  dispossessing  some,  driving  others  beyond  the 
sea ;  Alfred  himself  with  a  small  company  was  forced 
to  keep  within  woods  and  fenny  places,  and  for  some 
time  all  alone,  as  Florent  saith,  sojourned  with  Dun- 
wulf  a  swineherd,  made  afterwards  for  his  devotion 
and  aptness  to  learning  bishop  of  Winchester.  Hafden 
and  the  brother  of  Hinguar^  coming  with  twenty-three 
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•hipft  from  North  Wale*,  where  thej  had  made  great 
^U,  landed  in  DeTonsbire*  nigh  to  a  strong  eaetle 
named  Kinwith ;  where,  bj  the  ganiion  iaauing  forth 
nnezpectedljr,  thej  were  dain  with  twelve  hundred  of 
their  men.^  Meanwhile  the  king  about  Easter,  not 
despairing  of  his  afiairs,  bailt  a  fortress  at  a  place 
ealkd  Athelnej'  in  Somertetshire,  therein  Taliantij 
defending  himself  and  his  followers,  freqnentlj  sallj- 
ing  forth.  The  seventh  week  after  he  rode  ont  to  a 
jdaee  called  Ecbryt-stone  in  the  east  part  of  Selwood : 
thither  resorted  to  him  with  mach  gratulation  the  So- 
merset and  Wiltshire  men,  with  many  out  of  Hamp- 
shire, some  of  whom  a  little  before  had  fled  their 
countrj;  with  these  marching  to  Ethandune,  now 
Edudon  in  Wiltshire,  he  gave  battle  to  the  whole 
Danish  power,  and  put  them  to  flight*  Then  be- 
sieging their  csstle,  within  fourteen  dajs  took  it 
MalmslHirir  writes,  that  in  this  time  of  hb  recess, 
to  go  a  spj  into  the  Danish  camp,  he  took  upon  him 
with  one  servant  the  habit  of  a  fiddler;  bj  thb  means 
gaining  access  to  the  king^  table,  and  sometimes  to 
his  bed  chamber,  got  knowledge  of  their  secrets,  their 
careless  encamping,  and  tberehj  this  opportunity  of 
assailing  them  on  a  sudden.  The  Danes,  bj  this 
misiortnne  broken,  gave  him  more  hostages,  and  re- 
newed their  oaths  to  depart  out  of  his  kingdom. 
Their  kfng  Gytro  or  Godiruu  oflered  willingly  to 
receive  baptism,^  and  accordingly  came  with  thirty 
of  his  friends  to  a  place  called  Aldra  or  Aulre,  near 
to  Athebey,  and  were  baptized  at  Wedmore;  where 
Alfred  received  him  out  of  the  font,  and  named  him 
Atfaelstan.  After  which  they  abode  with  him  twelve 
days,  and  were  dismissed  with  rich  presents.  Where- 
upon the  Daifts  removed  next'  year  to  Cirences- 
ter, thence  peaceably  to  the  East- Angles;  which 
Alfred,  as  some  write,  hsd  bestowed  on  Gothnin 
to  hold  of  him;  the  bounds  whereof  may  be  read 
among  the  laws  of  Alfred.  Others  of  them  went  to 
Fulham  on  the  Thames,  and  joining  there  with  a  great 
fleet  newly  come  into  the  river,  thence  passed  over  into 
France  and  Flanders,  both  which  they  entered  so  far 
conquering  or  wasting,  as  witnessed  sufficiently,  that 
the  French  and  Flemish  were  no  more  able  than  the 
English,  by  policy  or  prowess,  to  keep  off  that  Danish 
inundation  from  their  laiid.^  Alfred  thus  rid  of  them, 
and  intendin<^  for  the  future  to  prevent  their  lauding ; 
three  years  after  (quiet  the  mean  while)  with  more 
ships  and  better  provided  puts  to  sea,  and  at  first  met 
with  four  of  theirs,  whereof  two  he  took,  throwinvf  the 
men  overboard,  then  with  two  others,  wherein  two 
were  of  their  princes,  and  took  them  also,  but  not 
without  some  loss  of  his  owu.^  After  three  years  an- 
other fleet  of  them  appeared  on  these  seas,  so  huge 
that  one  part  of  them  thoug^ht  themselves  sufficient  to 
enter  upon  East-France,  the  other  came  to  Rochester, 
and  beleaguered  it;  they  within  stoutly  defending 
themselves,  till  Alfred  with  great  forces,  coming  down 
upon  the  Danes,  drove  them  to  their  ships,  leaving  for 
haste  all  their  horses  behind  them.^    The  same  3'car 
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Alfred  sent  a  fleet  tmnwd  the  Ft  hmfjlm^  tlpi 
bited  by  the  Danca,  whidh  at  An  mmA  if 
meeting  with  sisteen  Danish  Mfmt  nAcr  Mm 
took  them  all,  and  slew  all  the  ■nldww  «■  hmnd; 
in  their  way  home  lying  caiclw, 
anotlmr  part  of  that  fleet,  and 
whereupon  perhaps  those  Dana*  whe 
among  the  EastpAnglet,  ereeled  with 
lated  the  peace  which  they  had  swam  to  Alfifci/ 
spent  the  next  year  in  repairing  hatdam 
saith  Huntingdon)  moeh  niined  aad  nnpaBflaJ  kf 
Danea ;  the  Londoners,  all  hat  those  wba  Imd  ktm 
away  captive,*"  soon  retomed  to  their  iwiHiif, 
Ethred,  duke  of  Mereia,  waa  bj  Uie  king 
their  goremonr.  ■  Bat  after  thirteeB  yean 
peace,  another  Danish  fleet  of  two  hmdred  ailf% 
sail,  from  the  east  part  of  Franee,afrifed  atthaani 
of  a  river  in  EastrKent,  called  limea,  nigh  ti  Ai 
great  wood  Andred,  famoos  for  lengdi  aad  IntMi 
into  that  wood  they  drew  vp  their  lUfa  km 
from  the  river's  month,  and  bvdlt  a  fuitw. 
whom  Haesten,  with  another  Danish  fleet  af 
ships,  entering  the  month  of  Thanea,  hnh  a  fat  tf ' 
Middleton,  the  Ibnner  army  mnaining  at  a 
ed  Apdtre.  Alfred,  pereeiving  tUa,  took  af  Ail^ 
Danea  who  dwelt  in  Noithomheilaad  a  new  ealbif 
fidelity,  and  of  those  in  Emcx  heatageii  kn  faf 
should  join,  as  they  were  wont,  with  their  osaalryMi 
newly  arriTcd.®  And  by  the  next  year  having  fttt^ 
gether  his  forces,  between  either  army  of  the  DlMi 
encamped  so  as  to  be  ready  for  eidier  of  thiabiAi 
first  should  happen  to  stir  forth ;  troopa  of  ksntdl(l 
he  sent  continually  abroad,  assisted  by  snch  sa 
be  spared  from  strong  places,  whereTcr  the 
wanted  them,  to  encounter  foraging  parties  of  ik 
enemy.  The  king  also  divided  sometimes  hb 
army,  marching  out  with  one  part  by  turns,  the 
keeping  intrenched.  In  conclusion  rolling  up  and dsai, 
both  sides  met  at  Fambam  in  Surrey ;  where  the  Dsaei 
by  Alfred's  horse  troops  were  put  to  flight,  and  craioif 
the  Thames  to  a  certain  island  near  Coin  in  EsKi,sr 
as  Camden  thinks  by  Colebrook,  were  besieged  tkffi  l 
by  Alfred  till  provision  fsiled  the  besiegeis,  another 
part  staid  behind  with  their  king  wounded.  Mesa* 
while  Alfred  preparing  to  reinforce  the  siege  of  Cobcy^ 
the  Danes  of  North umberiand,  breaking  faith,  csae 
by  sea  to  the  East-Angles,  and  with  a  hundred  ihipi 
coasting  southward,  landed  in  Devonshire,  and  ke 
sieged  Exeter ;  thither  Alfred  hasted  with  his  povcn, 
except  a  squadron  of  Welsh  that  came  to  Lon- 
don: with  whom  the  citizens  marching  ibrth  H 
Beaniflet,  where  Haesten  the  Dane  had  built  a  stnmf 
fort,  and  left  a  garrison,  while  he  himself  with  thesMiB 
of  bis  army  was  entered  far  into  the  country,  lockflr 
surprise  the  fort,  master  the  garrison,  make  prey  of  J 
they  find  there ;  their  ships  also  they  burnt  or  broagkt 
away  with  good  bcKtty,  and  many  prisoners,  amosf 
whom  the  wife  and  two  sons  of  Haesten  were  seat  li 
the  king,  who  forthwith  set  them  at  liberty.    Wfaew- 
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ton  Haesten  gaTe  oatb  of  amity  and  hostages  to  the 
ng* ;  he  in  requital,  whether  freely  or  by  agreement, 
mm  of  money.   Nevertheless,  without  regard  of  faith 
veD,  while  Alfred  was  husied  about  Exeter,  joining 
ih  the  other  Danish  army,  he  built  another  castle  in 
mex  at  Shobcrie,  thence  marching  westward  by  the 
lames,  aided  with  the  Northumbrian  and  East-Ang- 
b  Danes,  they  came  at  length  to  Severn,  pilLiging 
i  in  their  way.    But  Ethred,  Ethclm,  and  Ethelnoth, 
e  king's  captains,  with  united  forces  pitched  nigh  to 
em  at  Buttingtun,  on  the  Severn  bank  in  Mont- 
imeryshire,^  the  river  running  between,  and  there 
an  J  weeks  attended  ;  the  king  meanwhile  blocking 
>  the  Danes  who  besiegfed  Exeter,  having  eaten  part 
*  their  horses,  the  rest  urged  with  hunger  broke  forth 
)  their  fellows,  who  lay  encamped  on  the  east  side  of 
le  river,  and  were  all  there  discomfited  with  some  loss 
r  valiant  men  on  the  king's  party ;  the  rest  fled  back 
I  Essex,  and  their  fortress  there.    Then  Laf,  one  of 
keir  leaders,  gathered  before  winter  a  great  anny  of 
(enhumbrian  and  East-Anglish  Danes,  who  leaving 
heir  money,  ships,  and  wives  with  the  East-Angles, 
lid  marching  day  and  night,  sat  down  before  a  city 
B  the  west  called  Wirheal  near  to  Chester,  and  took  it 
St  they  could  be  overtakep.     The  English  after  two 
lays'  siege,  hopeless  to  dislodge  them,  wasted   the 
MNmtry  round  to  cut  off  from  them  all  provision,  and 
kinrted.     n  Soon  after  which,  next  year,  the  Danes 
10  longer  able  to  hold  Wirheal,  destitute  of  victuals, 
iitered  North  Wales;  thence  laden  with  spoils,  part 
ctomed  into  Northumberland,  others  to  the  East-An- 
^  as  far  as  Essex,  whore  they  seized  on  a  small 
iland  called  Meresig.    And  here  again  the  annals  re- 
wd  them  to  besiege  Exeter,  but  without  coherence  of 
eose  or  story.     '^  Others  relate  to  this  purpose,  that  re- 
aming by  sea  from  the  siege  of  Exeter,  and  in  their 
rty  landing  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  they  of  Chichester 
allied  out  and  slew  of  them  many  hundreds,  taking 
iho  some  of  their  ships.     The  same  year  they  who 
KMsessed    Meresig,  intending   to   winter   thereabout, 
Irew  up  their  ships,  some  into  the  Thames,  others  into 
he  river  I^iee,  and  on  the  bank  thereof  built  a  castle 
venty  miles  from  London;  to  assault  which,  the  Lon- 
toners  aided  with  other  forces  marched  out  the  summer 
bllowing,  but  were  soon  put  to  flight,  losing  four  of 
be  king*s  captains.     "Huntingdon  writes  quite  the 
tntrary,  that  these  four  were  Danish  captains,  and  the 
rverthrow  theirs:  but  little  credit  is  to  be  placed  in 
lontingdon  single.     For  the  king  thereupon  with  his 
itrces  lay  encamped  nearer  the  city,  that  the  Danes 
light  not  infest  them  in  tin:e  of  har>'est;  in  the  mean 
ime,  subtilely  devising  to  turn   Lee  stream  several 
rays,  whereby  the  Danish  bottoms  were  left  on  dry 
ItNind :  which  they  soon   perceiving,  marched  over 
ind  to  Quatbrig  on  the  Severn,  built  a  fortress,  and 
rintered  there ;  while  their  ships  left  in  Lee  were  either 
foken  or  brought  away  by  the  l^ondoners;  but  tiieir 
rive^  and  children  they  had  left  in  safety  with  the 
last- Angles.     '  The  next  year  was  pestilent,  and  be- 
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sides  the  common  sort,  took  away  many  great  carls, 
Kelmond   in   Kent,  Brithulf  in   Essex,    Wulfred   in 
Hampshire,  with  many  others;  and  to  this  evil  the 
Danes  in  Northumberland  and  East-Angles  ceased  not 
to  endamage  the  West  Saxons,  especially  by  stealth, 
robbing  on  the  south  shore  in  certain  long  galleys. 
But  the  king  causing  to  be  built  others  twice  as  long 
as  usually  were  built,  and  some  of  sixty  or  seventy  oars 
higher,  swifler  and  steadier  than  such  as  were  in  use 
before  either  with  Danes  or  Prisons,  his  own  invention, 
some  of  these  he  sent  out  against  six  Danish  pirates, 
who  had  done  much  harm  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
parts  adjoining.     The  bickering  was  doubtful  and  in- 
tricate, part  on  the  water,  part  on  the  sands ;  not  with- 
out loFs  of  some  eminent  men  on  the  English  side. 
The  pirates  at  length  were  either  slain  or  taken,  two 
of  them  stranded ;   the  men  brought  to  Winchester, 
where  the  king  then  was,  were  executed  by  his  com- 
mand ;  one  of  them  escaped  to  the  East-Angles,  her 
men  much  wounded:  the  same  year  not  fewer  than 
twenty  of  their  ships  perished  on  the  south  coast  with 
all  their  men.    And  Rollo  the  Dane  or  Norman  land* 
ing  here,  as  Mat.  West,  writes,  though  not  in  what 
part  of  the  island,  afler  an  unsuccessful  fight  against 
those  forces  which  first  opposed  him,  sailed  into  France 
and  conquered  the  country,  since  that  time  called  Nor- 
mandy.    This  is  the  sum  of  what  passed  in  three  years 
against  the  Danes,  returning  out  of  France,  set  down 
so  perplexly  by  the  Saxon  annalist,  ill -gifted  with  ut- 
terance, as  with  much  ado  can  be  understood  sometimes 
what  is  spoken,  whether  meant  of  the  Danes,  or  of  the 
Saxons.     After  which  troublesome  time,  Alfred  enjoy- 
ing three  years  of  peace,  by  him  spent,  as  his  manner 
was,  not  idly  or  voluptuously,  but  in  all  virtuous  em- 
ployments both  of  mind  and  body,  becoming  a  prince 
of  his  renown,  ended  his  days  in  the  year  nine  hun- 
dred," the  fifty-first  of  his  age,  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign, 
and  was  buried  regally  at  Winchester :  he  was  bom 
at  a  place  called  Wanading  in  Berkshire,  liis  mother 
Osburga,  the  daughter  of  Oslac  the  king's  cupbearer, 
a  Goth  by  nation,  and  of  noble  descent.     He  was  of 
person   comelicr  than  all   his   brethren,   of  pleasing 
tongue  and  graceful  behaviour,  ready  wit  and  memory; 
yet  through  the  fondness  of  his  parents  towards  him, 
had  not  been  taught  to  read  till  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
age;   but  the  great  desire  of  learning,  which  was  in 
him,  soon  appeared  by  his  conning  of  Saxon  poems 
day  and  night,  which  with  great  attention  he  heard  by 
others  repeated.     He  was  besides  excellent  at  hunting, 
and  the  new  art  then  of  hawking,  but  more  exemplary 
in  devotion,  having  collected  into  a  book  certain  pray- 
ers and  psalms,  which  he  carried  ever  with  him  in  his 
hosoni  to  use  on  all  occasions.     He  thirsted  after  all 
liberal  knowledge,  and  oft  complained,  that   in   his 
youtii  he  had  no  teachers,  in  his  middle  age  so  little 
vacancy  from  wars  and  the  cares  of  his  kingdom ;  yet 
leisure  he  found  sometimes,  not  only  to  learn  much 
himself,  but  to  communicate  thereof  what  he  could  to 
bis  people,  by  translating  books  out  of  Latin   into 
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EnS^iiby  Oratiai,  BoediiiM,  Beda'b  hkloiy  and  otbcn; 
permitted  aone  naleamed  to  bear  <rfke,  eitlwr  ia  court 
or  eommoiiwcaltb.  At  twenty  jean  of  age»  not  jet 
nifniag,  he  took  to  wife  Egelewitlia  tbe  dangfater  of 
EtlMlred  a  Mercian  eail.  'Tbeeztremitietwliiebbdel 
him  ia  the  listb  of  bis  reign,  Neotban  abbot  told  bin, 
were  josUj  emne  wfoa  bim  lor  neglecting  in  bia 
joongerdaja  tbe  complaint  of  ancb  at  injured  and  op- 
jnmud  repaired  to  bim,  at  tben  eeeond  perwrn  in  tbe 
kingdom,  for  redreea ;  wbicb  neglect,  were  it  encb  in- 
deed, were  jet  ezeoiaUe  in  a  joadi,  tbioogb  joUitj  of 
mind  vnwilling  perbapa  to  be  detailed  long  witb  sad 
and  aonowfol  namtiooa ;  butfiom  tbe  timeof  bbon- 
dertaking  regal  cbarge,  no  man  more  patient  in  bearing 
caneea,  more  inqniaitive  in  examining,  more  exact  in 
doing  jastiee,  and  providing  good  laws,  wbicb  are  jet 
extant;  more  severe  in  punishing  nnjnst  judges  or  ob- 
stinate oiMtera.  Tbievea  espedallj  and  robbers,  to 
tbe  tenour  of  wbom  in  croes  wajs  were  bang  upon  a 
bi|^  post  certain  cbains  of  gold,  as  it  were  daring  anj 
one  to  take  tbem  tbence;  ao  tbat  jjBstiee  seemed  in  bis 
dajs  not  to  flonisb  onlj,  bat  to  triampb :  no  man  tban 
be  more  frngal  of  two  precioos  tbings  in  man's  lite, 
luB  time  and  bis  reTcnoe;  no  man  wiser  in  tbe  diq»oeal 
ofbotb.  His  time,  tbe  daj  and  nigbt,  be  distributed  bj 
tbe  burning  of  certain  tapers  into  three  equal  portions ; 
the  one  was  for  derotion,  the  other  fiir  public  or  prirate 
aflairs,  the  third  lor  bodilj  refreshment ;  bow  each 
hour  passed,  he  was  put  in  mind  bj  one  who  bad  tbat 
oflke.  SBs  whole  annual  revenue,  which  bis  (kit  care 
was  should  be  jusUj  bis  own,  he  divided  into  two  equal 
parts;  tbe  first  he  empbjed  to  secular  uses,  and  sob- 
divided  those  into  three,  tbe  first  to  paj  bis  soldiers, 
household  serva&ts  and  guard,  of  which  divided  into 
three  bands,  ooe  attended  montblj  by  turn ;  tbe  second 
was  to  paj  his  architects  and  workmen,  whom  be  bad 
got  together  of  several  nations ;  for  be  was  also  an  ele- 
gant builder,  above  the  custom  and  conceit  of  English- 
men in  those  dajs :  tbe  third  he  bad  in  readiness  to 
relieve  or  honour  strangers  according  to  their  worth, 
who  came  from  all  parts  to  see  bim,  and  to  live  under 
him.  The  other  equal  part  of  bis  yearly  wealth  he  de- 
dicated to  religious  uses,  those  of  four  sorts ;  the  first 
to  relieve  tbe  poor,  tbe  second  to  tbe  building  and  main- 
tenance of  two  monasteries,  the  third  of  a  school,  where 
he  bad  persuaded  the  sons  of  many  noblemen  to  study 
sacred  knowledge  and  liberal  arts,  some  say  at  Oxford  '^ 
tbe  fourth  was  for  tbe  relief  of  foreign  churches,  as  far 
as  India  to  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas,  sendinfv^  thither 
Sigelm  bishop  of  Sfaerbum,  who  both  returned  safe, 
and  brought  with  him  many  rich  gems  and  spices; 
gifts  also  and  a  letter  he  received  from  the  patriarch  at 
Jerusalem;  sent  many  to  Rome,  and  from  them  re- 
ceived relics.  Thus  far,  and  much  more  might  be  said 
of  his  noble  mind,  which  rendered  him  the  mirror  of 
princes;  his  body  was  diseased  in  his  youth  with  a 
great  soreness  in  the  siege,  and  that  ceasing  of  itself, 
with  another  inward  pain  of  unknown  cause,  which 
held  him  by  frequent  fits  to  bis  dying  day :  yet  not 
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Evwaan  the  aoa  of  Alfimd 
not  equal,  in  power  aad  eslentof  < 
bisfiuber.  The  beginniag  of  Mi  feiga  had 
tnrbaaee  bjEthdwaldaa 
of  tbe  king^  aade^  or 
bia  geneafagy  ia  varioBil j  deKteied.  Hevaia^i 
ing  to  have  eqnal  light  with  Edward  «f  aaeeimHali:' 
the  crown  pomtaaed  hiametf  of  Wiaham  ia  DiM^ 
and  another  town  diremljaaaMd^ginagaaftlhatABK 
he  woakl  live  or  die ;  but  eacudipamud  with  the  i^^ 
forces  at  Badhurj  a  plaee  aigh»  hie  heart 
be  stole  out  b J  aight,  aad  fled  to  the  Daaiih 
jond  Hnmber.  Tbe  hug  Hat  after  him,  hat  mt 
overtahiag,  fiwad  bia  wifr  ia  the  towa,  wham  he  hil 
married  ont  of  a  anaaerj,  aad  Bemrnaadei  bar  to  k^ 
seat  back  thither.  ^Ahoatthmtime  Ae 
against  a  multitade  of  Daaish  pnataa  fimght ; 
ousi J  at  a  place  eaOed  H<dma,  am  Iloiredia 
Etbdwahl,  aided  by  the  TTinibumbiiiM  ailhiMppin, 
three  jears  after,«  sailing  to  the  East-AagkiipaHHU 
tbe  Danes  there  to  fidl  into  the  kiag^ 
marebiag  with  bim  aa  fivaa  Creddad,aad 
Thames  there,  wealed  aa  ftr  bejnad  aa  thsrj 
tore,  and  laden  with  spoib  retaracd 
with  his  powera  making  speed  after 
Dike  and  Onse,  aoppoeed  to  bo  SaAlk  ad 
bridgesbire,aa  far  as  the  feas  aorAward^laid^ 
before  bim.  Tbence  intending  to  retani,  he 
manded  tbat  all  bis  armj  shonld  follow  him 
without  delay;  but  tbe  Kentish  men,  thoogb 
called  upon,  lagging  behind,  tbe  Daniib  armj 
vented  tbem,  and  joined  battle  witb  the  king: 
duke  Sigulf  and  eaii  Sigelm,  witb  manj  other  ef  da 
nobles  were  slain ;  on  tbe  Danes*  part.  Eerie  tkir 
king,  and  £thclwald  tbe  author  of  tbia  war,  with  ethai 
of  high  note,  and  of  tbem  greater  number,  hot  wilb 
great  ruin  on  both  sides ;  yet  tbe  Danes  kept  in  tkk 
power  the  burying  of  their  slain.  Whatever  leDevel 
upon  this  conflict,  wbicb  we  read  not,  tbe  king  tee 
years  after  with  the  Danes,<*  both  of  East-Angln  mi 
Northumberland,  concluded  peace,  which  contiisei 
three  years,  by  whomsoever  broken :  for  at  tbe  cai 
thereof*  king  Edward,  raising  great  forces  oat  <f 
West-Sex  and  Mercia,  sent  them  against  tbe  Dud 
beyond  Humber;  where  staying  five  weeks,  they  sttdi 
great  spoil  and  slaughter.  The  king  offered  tka 
terms  of  peace,  but  they  rejecting  all  enter^  will 
the  next  year  into  Mercia,'  rendering  no  less  bostilitf 
than  they  had  sufl^ered ;  but  at  Tetnal  in  StaflTordsbiif, 
saith  Florent,  were  by  the  English  in  a  set  battle  tfTe^ 
thrown.  King  Edward,  then  in  Kent,  bad  got  toge- 
ther of  ships  about  a  hundred  sail,  others  gone  sooth* 
ward  came  back  and  met  him.  Tbe  Danes,  now  saf- 
posing  that  his  main  forces  were  upon  tbe  sea,  took 
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ertr  to  rove  and  plonder  up  and  down,  as  hope  of 
ij  led  them,  beyond  SeFern.  >  The  king'  guessing' 
tat  might  embolden  them,  sent  before  him  the  lightest 
bis  arm/  to  entertain  them ;  then  following  with 
i  rest,  set  upon  them  in  their  return  over  Cantbrig 
Gloucestenhire,  and  slew  many  thousands,  among 
mm  Ecwils,  Hafden,  and  Hinguar  their  kings, 
A  leanj  other  harsh  names  in  Huntingdon ;  the  place 
o  of  this  fight  is  variously  written,  by  Ethelwerd  and 
DTCBt  called  Wodensfield.  hThe  year  following, 
lucd  the  duke  of  Mercia,  to  whom  Alfred  had  given 
ladoii,  with  his  daughter  in  marriage,  now  dying, 
ui^  Edward  resumed  that  city,  and  Oxford,  with  the 
ontries  adjoining,  into  his  own  hands ;  and  the  year 
ker '  built,  or  much  repaired  by  his  soldiers,  the  town 
'  Hertford  on  either  side  Lee ;  and  having  a  sufficient 
imber  at  the  work,  marched  about  middle  summer 
ith  the  other  part  of  his  forces  into  Essex,  and  en- 
imped  at  Maldon,  while  his  soldiers  built  Witham ; 
rhere  a  good  part  of  the  country,  subject  formerly  to 
be  DaneSy yielded  themselves  to  his  protection.  ^  Four 
aAer  (Florent  allows  but  one  year)  the  Danes 
Leicester  and  Northampton,  falling  into  Oxford- 
committed  much  rapine,  and  in  some  towns 
kotof  great  slaughter ;  while  another  party  wasting 
Hcrtibrdshire,  met  with  other  fortune:  for  the  country 
letfJcy  inured  now  to  such  kind  of  incursions,  joining 
toady  together,  fell  upon  the  spoilers,  and  recovered 
kdr  own  goods,  with  some  booty  from  their  enemies. 
kkoat  the  same  time  Elfied  the  king's  sister  sent  her 
my  of  Mercians  into  Wales,  who  routed  the  Welsh,* 
osk  the  castle  of  Bricnan-mere  by  Brecknock,  and 
fsoght  away  the  king's  wife  of  that  country,  with 
llier  prisoners.  Not  long  after  she  took  Derhy  from 
be  Danes,  and  the  castle  by  a  sharp  assault.  "^  But 
be  year  ensuing  brought  a  new  fleet  of  Danes  to  Lid- 
rie  in  Devonshire,  under  two  leaders,  Otter  and  Roald ; 
rbo  sailing  thence  westward  about  the  land's  end,  came 
p  tn  the  mouth  of  Severn  ;  there  landing  wasted  the 
Telsh  coast,  and  Jrchenfield  part  of  Herefordsliire ; 
here  they  took  Kuneleac  a  British  bishop,  for  whose 
nsom  King  Edward  gave  forty  pound  :  but  the  men 
'  Hereford  and  Gloucestershire  assembling  put  theui 
flight ;  slaying  Roald  and  the  brother  of  Otter,  with 
toy  more,  pursued  tliem  to  a  wood,  and  there  beset 
mpelled  them  to  give  hostages  of  present  departure, 
le  king  with  his  army  sat  not  far  off,  securing  from 
e  south  of  Severn  to  Avon ;  so  that  openly  they  durst 
4,  by  night  they  twice  ventured  tojaud  ;  but  found 
ck  welcome  that  few  of  them  came  back ;  the  rest 
icbored  by  a  small  island,  where  many  of  them  fa- 
;  then  sailing  to  a  place  called  Deemed,  they 
into  Ireland.  The  king  with  bis  army  went 
Buckingham,  staid  there  a  month,  and  built  two 
istlcs  or  forts  on  either  bank  of  Ouse  ere  his  departing ; 
id  Tnrkitel  a  Danish  leader,  with  those  of  Bedford 
•d  Northampton,  yielded  him  subjection.  °  Where- 
poa  the  next  year,  he  came  with  his  anny  to  the  town 
r  Bedford,  took  possession  thereof,  staid  there  a  month, 
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and  gave  order  to  build  another  part  of  the  town,  on 
the  south  side  of  Ouse.  ®  Thence  the  year  following 
went  again  to  Maldon,  repaired  and  fortified  the  town. 
Turkitel  the  Dane  having  small  hope  to  thrive  here, 
where  things  with  such  prudence  were  managed 
against  his  interest,  got  leave  of  the  king,  with  a<t 
many  voluntaries  as  would  follow  him,  to  pass  into 
France.  P Early  the  next  year  King  Edward  reedified 
Tovechester  now  Torchester ;  and  another  city  in  the 
annals  called  Wigingmere.  Meanwhile  the  Danes  in 
Leicester  and  Northamptonshire,  not  liking  perhaps 
to  be  neighboured  with  strong  towns,  laid  siege  to 
Torchester;  but  they  within  repelling  the  assault  one 
whole  day  till  supplies  came,  quitted  the  siege  by 
night;  and  pursued  close  by  the  besieged,  between 
Bimwud  and  Ailsbury  were  surprised,  many  of  them 
made  prisoners,  and  much  of  their  baggage  lost.  Other 
of  the  Danes  at  Huntingdon,  aided  from  the  East- 
Angles,  finding  that  castle  not  commodious,  left  it, 
and  built  anotberatTemsford,  judging  that  place  more 
opportune  from  whence  to  make  their  excursions ;  and 
soon  after  went  forth  with  design  to  assail  Bedford : 
but  the  garrison  issuing  out  slew  a  great  part  of  them, 
the  rest  fled.  After  this  a  greater  army  of  them,  ga- 
thered out  of  Mercia  and  the  East-Angles,  came  and 
besieged  the  city  called  Wigingmere  a  whole  day ;  but 
finding  it  defended  stoutly  by  them  within,  thence 
also  departed,  driving  away  much  of  their  cattle : 
whereupon  the  English,  from  towns  and  cities  round 
about  joining  forces,  laid  siege  to  the  town  and  castle 
of  Temsford,  and  by  assault  took  both ;  slew  their  king 
with  Toglea  a  duke,  and  Mannan  his  son  an  earl, 
with  all  the  rest  there  found ;  who  chose  to  die  rather 
than  yield.  Encouraged  by  this,  the  men  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  part  of  Essex,  enterprise  the  siege  of  Col- 
chester, nor  gave  over  till  they  won  it,  sacking  the 
town  and  putting  to  sword  all  the  Danes  therein,  ex- 
cept some  who  escaped  over  the  wall.  To  the  succour 
of  these  a  great  number  of  Danes  inhabiting  ports  and 
other  towns  in  the  East- Angles  united  their  force ;  but 
coming  too  late,  as  in  revenge  beleaguered  Maldon : 
but  that  town  also  timely  relieved,  they  departed,  not 
only  frustrate  of  their  design,  but  so  hotly  pursued, 
that  many  thousands  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  the 
flight.  Forthwith  King  Edward  with  his  West-Saxons 
went  to  Passham  upon  Ouse,  there  to  guard  the  pas- 
sage, while  others  were  building  a  stone  wall  about 
Torchester ;  to  him  their  carl  Thurfert,  and  other  lord 
Danes,  with  their  army  thereabout,  as  far  as  Weolud, 
came  and  submitted.  Whereat  the  king's  soldiers  joy- 
fully cried  out  to  be  dismissed  home :  therefore  with 
another  part  of  them  he  entered  Huntingdon,  and  re- 
paired it,  where  breaches  had  been  made ;  all  the  people 
thereabout  returning  to  obedience.  I'he  like  was  done 
at  Colchester  by  the  next  remove  of  his  army ;  afler 
which  both  East  and  West-Angles,  and  the  Danish 
forces  among  them,  yielded  to  the  king,  swearing  al- 
legiance to  him  both  by  sea  and  land :  the  army 
also  of  Danes  at  Grantbrig,  surrendering  themselves. 
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took  the  SUM  oalfc.     Tke  wammw  IbUowugf  he 
came  whb  hk  irm y  to  Stamfeidy  baflt  a  eaide  there 
OB  the  loath  nde  of  the  river,  wb««  ell  the  people 
ef  theie  qoaitan  aeknowledged  him  supreme.    Daring 
his  ahode  there,  Elfled  his  sister,  a  martial  voomii, 
who  after  her  hoshaad's  death  would  no  more  many, 
bat  gare   herwlf  to  poUie  aAirs,  repairing   and 
fortifying  many  towns,  warring  aometinies,  died  at 
Tsmworth  the  chief  seat  of  Meroia,  whereof  by  gift 
of  Alficd  her  fiutber  she  was  lady  or  qoeen ;  where- 
by that  wbide  nation  beeaoM  obedient  to  King  £d- 
waid,  as  did  also  North  Wales,  with  Howd,  Cle- 
dancns,  and  Jeothwdl,  their  kings.    Thence  psssing 
to  Nottingham,  be  entered  and  repaired  the  town, 
plaeed  diere  part  English,  part  Danes,  and  reoeiTed 
ftalty  fimn  all  in  Mereia  of  either  nation.    ^  The  next 
antnmn,  coming  with  his  anny  into  Cheshire,  he  bnQt 
and  fortified  Thelwdl ;  and  while  he  staid  there,  call- 
ed another  anny  out  of  Mereia,  which  be  sent  to  repair 
and  fortify  Manchester.  *  About  midsnmmer  following 
he  marched  again  to  Notdngfaam,  built  a  town  over 
against  it  on  the  south  side  of  that  river,  and  with  a 
bridge  joined  them  both ;  thence  journeyed  to  a  place 
called  Bedeeanwillin  in  Pictland;   there  also  built 
and  leneed  a  city  on  the  borders,  where  the  king  of 
Seols  did  bim  honour  as  to  his  sovereign,  together  with 
the  whole  Scottish  nation ;  the  Kke  did  Reginald  and 
the  son  of  Eadulf,  Danish  princes,  with  all  the  Nor- 
thombrians,  both  English  and  Danes.    The  King  also 
of  a  peqile  thereabout  called  Streatgledwalli  (the 
North-Welsh,  as  Camden  thinks,  of  Strat-Cluid  in 
Denbighshire,  perhaps  rather  the  British  of  Cumber- 
land) did  him  homage,  and  not  undeserved.    <For, 
Buchanan  himself  confesses,  that  this  king  Edward, 
with  a  small  number  of  men  compared  to  his  enemies, 
overthrew  in  a  ^p^at  battle  the  whole  united  power 
both  of  Scots  and  Danes,  slew  most  of  the  Scottish  no- 
bility, and  forced  Malcolm,  whom   Constantine  the 
Scotch  king  had  made  general,  and  designed  heir  of 
bis  crown,  to  save  himself  by  flight  sore  wounded.    Of 
the  English  he  makes  Athelstan  the  son  of  Edward 
chief  leader ;  and  so  far  seems  to  confound  times  and 
actions,  as  to  make  this  battle  the  same  with  that 
fought  by  Athelstan  about  twenty-four  years  after  at 
Bruncford,  against  Anlaf  and   Constantine,  whereof 
hereafter.     But  here  Buchanan  °  takes  occasion  to  in- 
veigh atrainst  the  English  writers,  upbraiding  them 
with  i^orance,  who  affirm  Athelstan  to  have  been  su- 
preme kin^  of  Britain,  Constantine  the  Scottish  king 
with  others  to  have  held  of  him :  and  denies  that  in  the 
annals  of  Marian  us  Scotus  any  mention  is  to  be  found 
thereof;    which  I  shall  not  stand  much  to  contradict, 
for  in  Marianus,  whetlier  by  suniame  or  by  nation 
Scotus,  will  be  found  as  little  mention  of  any  other 
Scottish  affairs,  till  the  time  of  king  Dunchad  slain  by 
Machctacl,  or  Macbeth,  in  the  year  1040  :  which  gives 
cause  of  suspicion,  that  the  affairs  of  Scotland  before 
that  time  were  so  obscure,  as  to  be  unknown  to  their 
own  countrymen,  who  lived  and  wrote  his  chronicle 
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not  long  aAer.    Bat  Emg 
and  tboB  heoowed,  the  year  ^ 
don;  a  hoilder  and  restani 
atmver  of  his  land.    Hie  had  bjnavsnl 
cfaiMran;  hU ddeat danghler Kdfilh ho gm ■ 
riage  to  Charlea  king  of  Franca,  gi  anddbilj  ef  < 
the  BaM  above  mentioned :  of  the  icsl  m 
venient.    H is  lawa  are  yet  to  bo  aaen.   He 
at  Wincheater,  in  the  moMrteiy,  by  AUrad  hii ; 
And  a  few  daya  after  hia  died  Etfadwui  his 
son,  the  heir  of  hia  crown.    He  had  the  whdt  ii 
in  anbfeetion,  yet  ao  aa  petty  kings  TC%ned  aadi 
In  Northnmberiand,  after  EiAeit  wheaa  the 
had  set  up  and  the  Nertfanmhrians»  jet  nnnlf 
their  yoke,  at  the  end  of  aia:  years  had  aopdUb 
Ricsig  waa  set  np  king,  and  bore  the 
years;  then  another  Edveit,  andGnthrod;  thai 
if  we  bdieve  legends,  of  a  servant  made  king  by  i 
nmnd  of  St  Cndbcft,  in  a  vision ;  and  eigeiBod  lyi 
other  vision  of  the  same  saint,  to  pay  wdl  hr 
royalty  many  landa  and  privilegea  to  hia 
monasteiy.    But  now  to  the  atory. 

ATH£i;3TAK. 

Atbelstaii,  next  in  age  toEdielwaid  hb 
who  deceased  untimely  lew  daya  belbfc,  lhem;h 
of  a  concubine,  yet  for  the  great  appeanneeef 
virtuea  in  him,  and  hia  brethren  bdng  yet  sadi 
was  exalted  to  the  throne  at  Kingston  span  Tkmmlk 
and  by  bis  ftuher's  last  wiU,  aaith  MihMbmy,|Hi 
not  without  some  opposition  of  one  AUred  and  immf 
complices;  who  not  liking  he  should  re%n,  bad  em- 
spired  to  seize  on  him  after  his  fatber'a  death,  saiH 
put  oat  his  eyes.     But  the  conspiraUm  diMSfCisi 
and  Alfred,  denying  the  plot,*  was  sent  to 
assert  his  innocence  before  the  pope ;  where 
oath  on  the  altar,  he  fell  down  imnwdiately,  ani  ca^ 
ried  out  by  his  servants,  three  daya  after  died.    Mem- 
while  beyond  Humber  the  Danes,  though  mack  andi 
were  not  idle.    Inguald,  one  of  their  kings,  took  pM-  f 
session  of  York ;  Sitric,  who  some  years  ^  befiac  hd 
slain  Niel  his  brother,  by  force  took  Davenport  is 
Cheshire;    and  however  he  defended  these  ivm^ 
grew  so  inconsiderable,*:  that  Athelstan  with  gresti^ 
lemnity  gave  him  his  sister  Edgith  to  wife :  bst  k 
enjoyed  her  not  lon«^,  dying  ere  the  year's  end ;  av 
his  sons  Anlaf  and  Guthfert  the  kingdom,  drires  MS 
the  next**  year  by  Athelstan  :  not  unjustly  saitfa  Hss- 
tingdon,  as  being  first  raisers  of  the  war.  Simeon  csb 
him  Gudfrid  a  British  king,  whom  Athelstan  this  resr 
droFe  out  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  perhaps  they  were  btik 
one,  the  name  and  time  not  much  differing,  the  plscs 
only  mistaken.     Malnisburv  diflfers  in  the  name  ibi^ 
calling  him  Adulf  a  certain  rebel.    Them  also  I  widi 
as  much  mistaken,  who  write  that  Athelstan,jealoesof 
his  younger  brother  Edwin^s  towaurlly  virtues,  lot 
added  to  the  right  of  birth  they  mi^ht  some  ttflMif 
other    call   in   question    his  illegitimate  precedeaee, 
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him  to  be  drowned  in  the  sea ; «  exposed,  some 
itb  one  senrant  in  a  rotten  bark,  without  sail  or 
'here  tbe  youdi  far  off  land,  and  in  rough  wea- 
espairing,  threw  himself  overboard ;  the  ser- 
more  patient,  got  to  land,  and  reported  the 
(.  But  this  Malmsbury  confesses  to  be  sung  in 
igs,  not  read  in  warrantable  authors :  and  Hun- 
D  speaks  as  of  a  sad  accident  to  Athelstan,  that 
his  brother  Edwin  by  sea;  far  the  more  credible, 

Athelstan,  as  it  is  written  by  all,  tenderly  loved 
ed  up  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  of  whom  he  had 

cause  to  be  jealous.  And  the  year  ^  following 
speired  better  than  from  so  foul  a  fact,  passing 
rotland  with  great  puissance,  both  by  sea  and 
.nd  chasing  his  enemies  before  him,  by  land  as 

Dunfeoder  and  Wertermore,  by  sea  as  far  as 
»s.  The  cause  of  this  expedition,  saith  Malms- 
iras  to  demand  Guthfert  the  son  of  Sitric,  thither 
lough  not  denied  at  length  by  Constantine,  who 
«ugenius  king  of  Cumberland,  at  a  place  called 
or  Dacre  in  that  shire,  surrendered  himself  and 
b  kingdom  to  Athelstan,  who  brought  back  with 
r  hostage  the  son  of  Constantine.g  But  Guth- 
:aping  in  the  mean  while  out  of  Scotland,  and 
intine,  exasperated  by  this  invasion,  persuaded 
the  other  son  of  Sitric,  then  fled  into  Ireland, 

I  write  Anlaf  king  of  Ireland  and  the  Isles,  his 
law,  with  six  hundred  and  fifteen  ships,  and  the 
f  Cumberland  with  other  forces,  to  his  aid.  This 
four  years  *  effected,  they  entered  England  by 
rr,  and  fought  with  Athelstan  at  a  place  called 
ine,  others  term  it  Brunanburg,  others  Brune- 
hich  Ingulf  places  beyond  Humber,  Camden  in 
Je  of  Northumberland  on  the  Scotch  borders; 
KKiiest  fight,  say  authors,  that  ever  this  island 
9  describe  which  the  Saxon  annalist,  wont  to  be 
nd  succinct,  whether  the  same  or  another  writer, 
bouring  under  the  weight  of  his  argument,  and 
irged,  runs  on  a  sudden  into  such  extravagant 

and  metaphors,  as  bear  Iiim  quite  beside  the 
f  being  understood.  Huntingdon,  though  him- 
-cant  enough  in  this  kind,  transcribes  him  word 
d  as  a  pastime  to  his  readers.  I  shall  only  sum 
.t  of  him  I  can  attain,  in  useful  language.  Tbe 
was  fought  eagerly  from  morning   to  night; 

II  of  King  Edward^s  old  army,  tried  in  many  a 
»efore;  but  on  the  other  side  great  multitudes, 

fled  to  their  ships.  Five  kings,  and  seven  of 
chief  captains,  were  slain  on  the  place,  with 
a  Norman  leader;  Constantine  escaped  home, 
:  his  son  in  the  fight,  if  I  understand  my  author; 
»y  sea  to  Dublin,  with  a  small  remainder  of  his 
ost.  Malmsbury  relates  this  war,  adding  many 
stances  after  this  manner:  that  Anlaf, joining 
onstantine  and  the  whole  power  of  Scotland, 
those  which  he  brought  with  him  out  of  Ire- 
ime  on  far  southwards,  till  Athelstan,  who  had 
on  set  pur|>ose  to  be  the  surer  of  his  enemies, 
d   from  all  succour  and   retreat,  met  him  at 
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Bruneford.   Anlaf  perceiving  the  valour  and  resolution 
of  Athelstan,  and  mistrusting  his  own  forces,  though 
numerous,  resolved  first  to  spy  in  what  posture  his 
enemies  lay :  and  imitating  perhaps  what  he  heard 
attempted  by  King  Alfred  the  age  before,  in  tbe  habit 
of  a  musician,  got  access  by  his  lute  and  voice  to  the 
king's  tent,  there  playing  both  the  minstrel  and  the 
spy :  then  towards  evening  dismissed,  he  was  observed 
by  one  who  bad  been  his  soldier,  and  well  knew  him, 
viewing  earnestly  the  king's  tent,  and  what  approaches 
lay  about  it,  then  in  the  twilight  to  depart    The  sol- 
dier forthwith  acquaints  the  king,  and  by  him  blamed 
for  letting  go  his  enemy,  answered,  that  he  had  given 
first  his  military  oath  to  Anlaf,  whom  if  he  had  betray- 
ed, the  king  might  suspect  him  of  like  treasonous  mind 
towards  himself;  which  to  disprove,  he  advised  him  to 
remove  his  tent  a  good  distance  off:  and  so  done,  it 
happened  that  a  bishop,  with  his  retinue  coming  that 
night  to  the  army,  pitched  his  tent  in  the  same  place 
from  whence  the  king  had  removed.    Anlaf,  coming 
by  night  as  he  had  designed,  to  assault  the  camp,  and 
especially  the  king's  tent,  finding  there  the  bishop  in- 
stead, slew  him  with  all  his  followers.    Athelstan  took 
the  alarm,  and  as  it  seems,  was  not  found  so  unpro- 
vided, but  that  the  day  now  appearing,  he  put  his  men 
in  order,  and  maintained  the  fight  till  evening ;  wherein 
Constantine  himself  was  slain  with  ^ve  other  kings, 
and  twelve  earls ;  the  annals  were  content  with  seven, 
in  the  rest  not  disagreeing.    Ingulf  abbot  of  Croyland, 
from  the  authority  of  Turketul  a  principal  leader  in 
this  battle,  relates  it  more  at  large  to  this  effect :  That 
Athelstan,  above  a  mile  distant  from  the  place  where 
execution  was  done  upon  the  bishop  and  his  supplies, 
alarmed  at  the  noise,  came  down  by  break  of  day  upon 
Anlaf  and  his  army,  overwatched  and  wearied  now 
with  the  slaughter  they  had  made,  and  something  out 
of  order,  yet  in  two  main  battles.     The  king,  therefore 
in  like  manner  dividing,  led  the  one  part,  consisting 
most  of  West  Saxons,  against  Anlaf  with  his  Danes 
and  Irish,  committing  the  other  to  his  chancellor  Tur- 
ketul, with  the  Mercians  and  Londoners,  against  Con- 
stantine and  his  Scots.     The  shower  of  arrows  and 
darts  overpassed,  both  battles  attacked  each  other  with 
a  close  and  terrible  engagement,  for  a  long  space  nei- 
ther side  giving  ground.    Till  the  chancellor  Turketul, 
a  man  of  great  stature  and  strength,  taking  with  him 
a  few  Londoners  of  select  valour,  and  Singin  who  led 
the   Worcestershire    men,   a    captain    of   undaunted 
courage,  broke  into  the  thickest,  making  his  way  first 
through   the   Picts   and   Orkeners,  then  through  the 
Cumbrians  and  Scots,  and  came  at  length  where  Con- 
stantine himself  fought,  unhorsed  him,  and  used  all 
means  to  take  him  alive ;  but  the  Scots  valiantly  de- 
fending their  king,  and  laying  load  upon  Turketul, 
which  the  goodness  of  his  armour  well  endured,  he  had 
yet  been  beaten  down,  had  not  Singin  his  faithful 
second  at  the  same  time  slain  Constantine;  which  once 
known,  Anlaf  and  the  whole  army  betook  them  to 
flight,  whereof  a  huge  multitude  fell  by  the  sword. 
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nk  Toilntd,  Ml  lo^  dksr  iMfiBf  wwldljr  alEM, 
baeame  abbtt  of  Cmjkiidl,  wind  at  hit  owa  coat  he 
had  repaired  fiom  Danidi  nunt,  and  left  there  thie 
■MHMrial  of  hia  linrBer  actions.  Athelelan  with  hia 
hrolher  Ednund  Tielorioaa  thenee  taraing*  into  Walee, 
with  mnch  nore  caio  vanf niehed  Lndval  tlie  king, 
a^  paaeeiead  bk  land.  Bat  Bfalanhaij  writea,  that 
coanuaaratmg  hnaMB  ehaDea»  aa  he  diaplaoed,  ao  he 
reafeoradboth  him  and  Coaataatine  lo  their  rqgalalafte: 
for  the  anrrender  of  King' ComtantiBe  hath  bees  ahova 
^okan  of.  However  the  Webb  did  him  hoauige  at 
the  dtj  of  Herelbrdy  and  eorenanled  jeariy  paymeat 
of  gold  twoitj  pound,  of  silTor  three  handred,  of  oxen 
twentj-iTO  theaaand,  beaidea  banting^  doga  and  bawhi. 
He  abo  took  Exeler  from  tbeConiieh  Britona»  who  till 
that  tiBM  had  eqaal  right  there  with  the  EagUah,  and 
booaded  them  with  the  rivw  Tamar,  as  the  other 
British  with  Wej.  Thus  draaded  of  hb  enorim,  and 
renowned  Jar  and  near,  three  yaars^  after  he  died  at 
GhNMester,  and  waa  baried  with  manjr  trophiea  at 
MalaMbttiy,  where  he  had  eanaed  to  be  laid  faia  two 
eoaain  germaas,  Elwin  and  Ethelitan,  both  slain  in  tlie 
battle  against  Anlaf.  He  was  thirtj'  Tears  old  at  his 
earnings  to  the  crown,  nuitare  in  wisdom  from  bis  child- 
hood, coBMly  of  person  and  bebaiionr ;  so  that  Alfred 
his  grandfiitber  in  blessing  him  waa  wont  to  praj  he 
might  Mto  to  hare  the  kingdom,  and  pat  liim  jet  a 
child  into  eoMier^  habit.  He  had  his  bnedhiff  in  the 
eewrt  of  Elfled  hb  aant,  of  whoae  virtoea  more  than 
frmale  we  haire  rdated,  aoffident  to  evinee  that  hb 
mother,  though  said  to  be  no  wedded  wifr,  was  jet  sach 
of  parentage  and  worth,  as  the  vejal  line  diadaiaed  not, 
though  the  song*  went  in  Malmsburj's  dajs  (for  it 
seems  he  refused  not  the  authoritj  of  bdlads  for  want 
of  better)  that  his  mother  was  a  fimner's  daughter, 
but  of  excellent  feature ;  who  dreamed  one  night  she 
brought  forth  a  moon  that  should  enlighten  the  whole 
land :  which  the  king's  nurse  hearing  of  took  her  home 
and  bred  up  courtly ;  that  the  king,  coming  one  daj 
to  Tisit  hb  nurse,  saw  there  thb  damsel,  liked  her,  and 
bj  earnest  suit  prevailing,  had  bj  her  thb  famous 
Athelstan,  a  bounteous,  just,  and  aflhble  king,  as 
Malmsbury  sets  him  forth,  nor  less  honoured  sbroad 
bj  foreign  kings,  who  sought  bis  friendship  bj  great 
gifts  or  affinity ;  that  Harold  king  of  Noricum  sent 
him  a  ship  whose  prow  was  of  gold,  sails  purple,  and 
other  golden  things,  die  more  to  be  wondered  at,  sent 
from  Noricum,  whether  meant  Norway  or  Bavaria,  the 
one  place  so  far  from  such  superfluity  of  wealth,  the 
other  from  all  sea :  the  embassadors  were  Helgrim  and 
Offrid,  who  found  the  king  at  York.  His  sisters  he 
gave  in  marriage  to  greatest  princes ;  Elgif  to  Otho 
son  of  Henry  the  emperor ;  Egdith  to  a  certain  duke 
about  the  Alps ;  Edgiv  to  Ludwic  king  of  Aquitain, 
sprung  of  Charles  the  Great;  Ethilda  to  Hugo  king 
of  France,  who  sent  Aldulf  son  of  Baldwin  earl  of 
Flanders  to  obtain  her.  From  all  these  great  suitors, 
especially  from  the  emperor  and  king  of  France,  came 
rich  presents,  horses  of  excellent  breed,  gorgeous  trap- 
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on jx^  and  ether  pasciana  thinga,  vh 

eaDj  deaoibad  mi  Ifdimabmyy  lafcaB»aa  ha 

oat  of  an  old  vcniier,8ana  of  wheal 

The  oal  J  hkmbh  left  vpea  him  waa  Aa 

brother  Edwin,  who  diaataared  hf  and 

whereof  he  waa  aecaisd,  and  implapadafl 

ing.    Bnt  these  weve  aoaga,  aa  baftas  halh 

whidh  add  abo  that  Athehtmi,  hb  aagar 

repented  of  the  fimt,  ami  |mt  to  death  hb 

who  had  iadaced  him  ta  anapeet  and  cxpaaa  I 

pot  in  ndad  bj  a  ward  falling  fiaas  the 

own  menthfWhosiippiiigeae  dajaa  haieaathal 

enp,  and  reoofariag  Iwaadf  aa  the  atfcsr  h§g 

ahmd  fiitallj,  aa  to  him  k  paaved^m 

the  other.    Which  wmda  te  Ubg  1*7"V 

and  psailmian  how  ill  he  had  daaa  ta  anka 

brother,  areaged  himmlf  fint  on  the  airbaraf  Mj 

feet,  tooh  as  him  aeren  jaaitf  psnanetw  and  m  WH 

Wcat  aaith,  boat  two  aiiamttrin  ftr  thaaaalef  lii 

haotfier.    Hb  kwa  aiwailaf  ummg  fSbt 

Saxan  hinga  ta  thb  daj. 

EDMUND. 

Enwaim  not  above  aightaas  jaaiB  I  aM 
brother  Athelstaa,  in  eoarage  net  inlariar.  Ibri 
second  of  hb  reign  he  freed  Meicia  af  itm  Dim 
remained  tiiere,  and  look  livm  them  Ae  ailiaf  al 
coin,  Nottingham,  Stamlbid,  Daihjr* 
whme  thej  wera  pbeed  hj  Kia^  Edwaad^haft  bi 
gare  not  good  proof  of  Aelridditf.  Wmesn 
that  Anlaf  setting  forth  from  York,  and  having 
southward  as  far  as  Northampton,  was  met  bj 
at  Leicester;  but  that  ere  the  battles  joined, 
made  between  tbem  bjOdo  and  Wubtan  thetwead^ 
bishops,  with  conversion  of  Anlaf;  lor  the 
Edmund  received  at  the  fontstone  thb  or 
laf,  as  saith  Huntingdon,  not  him  spoken  of 
who  died  thu  year,  (so  uncertain  thej  are  in  the 
of  these  times  also,)  and  held  Reginald  anotlier  hiagil 
the  Northumbrians,  while  the  bishop  confirased  Imi: 
their  limits  were  divided  north  and  sonth  bj 
street.  But  spiritual  kindred  little  availed  ts 
peace  between  them,  whoever  gave  the  cause;  Isrwa 
read  him  two  jears  *"  aAer  driving  Anlaf  (wheal  At 
annals  now  first  call  the  son  of  Sitric)  and  Snthfirid  Ml 
of  Reginald  out  of  Northumberland,  taking  the 
couutrj  into  subjection.  Edmund  the  next  " 
harassed  Cumberland,  then  gave  it  to  Malcolm  kiagsf 
Scots,  thereby  bound  to  assist  him  in  hb  wars,  bedi 
by  sea  and  land.  Mat.  West,  adds,  that  in  thb  actim 
Edmund  had  the  aid  of  Leolin  prince  of  North  Wak% 
against  Dummail  the  Cumbrian  king,  bira  deprifisf 
of  his  kingdom,  and  his  two  sons  of  their  sight  M 
the  year  ®  aAer,  he  himself  by  strange  accident  case  ti 
an  untimely  death :  feasting  with  hb  nobles  on  SL 
Austin's  day  at  Puclekerke  in  Gloucester,  to  celebaw 
the  memory  of  hb  first  converting  the  Saxons;  beipic' 
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toted  thief,  whom  be  had  banished,  sittings 
A  guests :  whereat  tnmsported  with  too  much 
,*e  of  spirit,  though  in  a  just  cause,  rising  from 
he  run  upon  the  thief,  and  catching  his  hair, 
m  to  the  ground.  The  thief,  who  doubted 
ti  handling  no  less  than  bis  death  intended, 
o  die  not  unrevenged ;  and  with  a  short  dag- 
k  the  king,  who  still  laid  at  him,  and  little 
such  assassination,  mortally  into  the  breast, 
er  was  done  in  a  moment,  ero  men  set  at  table 
m  them,  or  imagine  at  first  what  the  stir 
11  perceiving  the  king  deadly  wounded,  tbej 

the  murderer  and  hewed  him  to  pieces;  who 
Id  beast  at  bay,  seeing  himself  surrounded, 
ly  laid  about  him,  wounding  some  in  his  fall. 

was  buried  at  Glaston,  whereof  Dunstan  was 
>t ;  his  laws  yet  remain  to  be  seen  among  the 
ther  Saxon  kings. 

EDRED. 

,  the  third  brother  of  Athelstan,  the  sons  of 
being  yet  but  children,  next  reigned,  not  de- 
g  from  his  worthy  predecessors,  and  crowned 
x>n.  Northumberland  he  thoroughly  subdued, 
.  without  refusal  sworo  him  alleg^nce ;  yet 
lumbrians,  ever  of  doubtful  faith,  soon  after 
themselves  one  Eric  a  Dane.  Huntingdon 
Its  us  with  this  Anlaf,  (of  whom  we  gladly 
re  been  rid,)  and  will  have  him  before  Eric  re- 
ce  more  and  reign  four  years,P  then  again  put 
fts.  But  Edred  entering  into  Northumberland, 
spoils  returning,  Eric  the  king  fell  upon  his 
Ired  turning  about,  both  shook  off  the  enemy, 
ared  to  make  a  second  inroad  :  which  the 
i>rian.s  dreading  rejected  Eric,  slew  Amancus 
>f  Anlaf,  and  with  many  presents  appeasing 
ibmitted  again  to  his  government  ;<)  nor  from 
had  kings,  but  were  governed  by  earls,  of 
ulf  was  the  first.  ^^  About  this  time  Wulstan 
p  of  York,  accused  to  have  slain  certain  men 
rd  in  revenge  of  their  abbot,  whom  the  towns- 
slain,  was  committed  by  the  king  to  close 
but  soon  after  enlarged,  was  restored  to  his 
lalmsbury  writes,  that  his  crime  was  to  have 
at  the  revolt  of  his  countrymen :  but  King 
o  years  after,  "sickening  in  the  flower  of  his 
m1  much  lamented,  and  was  buried  at  Win- 


EDWI. 

the  son  of  Edmund,  now  come  to  age,<  after 
£dred*s  death  took  on  him  the  government, 
:rowned  at  Kingston.  His  lovely  person  sur- 
m  the  fair,  his  actions  are  diversely  reported, 
Dgdon  not  thought  illaudable.  But  Malms- 
such  as  follow  him  write  far  otherwise,  that 
d,  or  kept  as  concubine,  his  near  kinswoman," 
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some  say  both  her  and  her  daughter ;  so  inordinately 
given  to  his  pleasure,  that  on  the  very  day  of  his  coro- 
nation he  abruptly  withdrew  himself  from  the  company 
of  his  peers,  whether  in  banquet  or  consultation,  to  sit 
wantoning  in  the  chamber  with  his  Algfiva,  so  was  her 
name,  who  had  such  power  over  him.  Whereat  his 
barons  offended  sent  bishop  Dunstan,  the  boldest  among 
them,  to  request  his  return :  he,  going  to  the  chamber, 
not  only  interrupted  his  dalliance,  and  rebuked  the 
lady,  but  taking  him  by  the  hand,  between  force  and 
persuasion  brought  him  back  to  his  nobles.  The  king 
highly  displeased,^  and  instigated  perhaps  by  her  who 
was  so  prevalent  with  biro,  not  long  afler  sent  Dun- 
stan into  banishment,  caused  his  monastery  to  be  rifled, 
and  became  an  enemy  to  all  monks  and  friars.  Where- 
upon Odo  aroh bishop  of  Canterbury  pronounced  a  se- 
paration or  divorce  of  the  king  from  Algiva.  But  that 
which  most  incited  William  of  Malmsbury  against  him, 
he  gave  that  monastery  to  be  dwelt  in  by  secular  priests, 
or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  made  it  a  stable  of  clerks : 
at  length  these  affronts  done  to  the  church  were  so  re- 
sented by  the  people,  that  the  Mercians  and  Northum- 
brians revolted  from  him,  and  set  up  Edgar  bis  bro- 
ther,y  leaving  to  Edwi  the  West-Saxons  only,  bounded 
by  the  river  Thames ;  with  grief  whereof,  as  is  thought, 
he  soon  afler  ended  his  days,*  and  was  buried  at  Win- 
chester. Meanwhile  *  Elfin,  bishop  of  that  place,  afler 
the  death  of  Odo  ascending  by  simony  to  the  chair  of 
Canterbury,  and  going  to  Rome  the  same  year  for  his 
pall,  was  frozen  to  death  in  the  Alps. 

EDGAR. 

Edgar  by  his  brother's  death  now  ^  king  of  all  Engp- 
land  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  called  home  Dunstan  out 
of  Flanders,  where  he  lived  in  exile.  This  king  had 
no  war  all  his  reign  ;  yet  always  well  prepared  for 
war,  governed  the  kingdom  in  great  peace,  honour,  and 
prosperity,  gaining  thence  the  surname  of  peaceable, 
much  extolled  for  justice,  clemency,  and  all  kingly 
virtues,^  the  more,  ye  may  be  sure  by  monks,  for  bis 
building  so  many  monasteries ;  as  some  write,  every 
year  one :  for  he  much  favoured  the  monks  against  se- 
cular priests,  who  in  the  time  of  Edwi  had  got  posses- 
sion in  most  of  their  convents.  His  care  and  wisdom 
was  great  in  guarding  the  coast  round  with  stout  ships 
to  the  number  of  three  thousand  six  hundred.  Mat. 
West,  reckons  thom  four  thousand  eight  hundred,  di- 
vided into  four  squadrons,  to  sail  to  and  fro,  about  the 
four  quarters  of  the  land,  meeting  each  other;  the  first 
of  twelve  hundred  sail  from  east  to  west,  the  second  of 
as  many  from  west  to  east,  the  third  and  fourth  be- 
tween north  and  south ;  himself  in  the  summer  time 
with  his  fleet.  Thus  he  kept  out  wisely  the  force  of 
strangers,  and  prevented  foreign  war,  but  by  their  too 
frequent  resort  hither  in  time  of  peace,  and  his  too 
much  favouring  them,  he  let  in  their  vices  unaware. 
Thence  the  people,  saith  Malmsbury,  learned  of  the 
outlandish  Saxons  rudeness,  of  the  Flemish  daintiness 
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and  softness,  of  the  Danes  drunkenness ;  though  I 
doubt  these  vices  are  as  naturally  homebred  here  as  in 
any  of  those  countries.  Yet  in  the  winter  and  spring 
time  he  usually  rode  tlie  circuit  as  a  judge  itinerant 
through  all  his  provinces,  to  see  justice  well  adminis- 
tered, and  the  poor  not  oppressed.  Thieves  and  rob- 
bers he  rooted  almost  out  of  the  land,  and  wild  beasts 
of  prey  altogetlier ;  enjoining  Ludwal,  king  of  Wales, 
to  pajf^  the  yearly  tribute  of  three  hundred  wolves, 
which  he  did  for  two  years  together,  till  the  third  year 
no  more  were  to  be  found,  nor  ever  after ;  but  his  laws 
may  be  read  yet  extant.  Whatever  was  the  cause, 
he  was  not  crowned  till  the  thirtieth  of  his  age,  but 
then  with  great  splendour  and  magnificence  at  the 
city  of  Bath,  in  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  This  year'* 
died  Swarling  a  monk  of  Croyland,  in  the  hundred 
and  forty -second  year  of  his  age,  and  another  soon 
afler  him  in  the  hundred  and  fifteenth  ;  in  that  fenny 
and  waterish  air  the  more  remarkable.  King  Edgar 
the  next<  year  went  to  Chester,  and  summoning  to 
bis  court  there  all  the  kings  tliat  held  of  him, 
took  homage  of  them :  their  names  are  Kcned  king 
of  Scots,  Malcolm  of  Cumberland,  Maccuse  of  the 
Isles,  five  of  Wales,  Dufwal,  Huwal,  Grifith,  Jacob, 
Judethil ;  these  he  had  in  such  awe,  that  going  one 
day  into  a  galley,  he  caused  them  to  take  each  man 
his  oar,  and  row  him  down  the  river  Dee,  while  he 
himself  sat  at  the  stem ;  which  might  be  done  in  mer- 
riment, and  easily  obeyed ;  if  with  a  serious  brow, 
discovered  rather  vain-glory,  and  insulting  haughtiness, 
than  moderation  of  mind.  And  that  he  did  it  seriously 
triumphing,  appears  by  his  words  then  uttered,  that 
his  successors  might  then  glory  to  be  kings  of  England, 
when  they  had  such  honour  done  them.  And  perhaps 
the  divine  power  was  displeased  with  him  for  taking 
too  much  honour  lo  himself;  since  we  read,  that^  the 
year  following  he  was  taken  out  of  this  life  by  sick- 
ness in  the  height  of  his  glory  and  the  prime  of  his 
age,  buried  at  Glaston  abbey.  The  same  year,  as 
Mat.  W^est.  relates,  he  gave  to  Kened,  the  Scottish 
king,  many  rich  presents,  and  the  whole  country  of 
Laudian,  or  Lothieu,  to  hold  of  him  on  condition,  that 
he  and  his  successors  should  repair  to  the  English 
court  at  high  festivals  when  the  king  sat  crowned ; 
gave  him  also  many  lodging  places  by  the  way,  which 
till  the  days  of  Henry  the  second  were  still  held  by 
the  kings  of  Scotland.  He  was  of  stature  not  tall, 
of  body  slender,  yet  so  well  made,  that  in  strength  he 
chose  to  contend  with  such  as  were  thought  strongest, 
and  disliked  nothing  more,  than  that  they  should  spare 
him  for  respect,  or  fear  to  hurt  him.  Kcned  king  of 
Scots,  then  in  the  court  of  Edgar,  sitting  one  day  at 
table,  was  heard  to  say  jestingly  among  his  servants, 
he  wondered  how  so  many  provinces  could  be  held  in 
subjection  by  such  a  little  dapper  man :  his  words 
were  brought  to  the  king's  ear ;  he  sends  for  Kened 
as  about  some  private  business,  and  in  talk  draw- 
ing him  forth  to  a  secret  place,  takes  from  under 
his  garment  two  swords,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  gave  one  of  them  to  Kened ;  and  now,  saith  he, 
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it  shall  be  tried  which  ought  to  be  thenlgect;! 
is  shameful  for  a  king  to  boast  at  taUe,  tnd  i 
fight.    Kened  much  abashed  fell  praeadj  at  Uil 
and   besought  him  to  pardon  what  he  hd 
spoken,  no  way  intended  to  his  dishonour  or  i 
ment;   wherewith  the  king  wassatisfid. 
in  his  description  of  Ireland,  cites  a  diafterrf] 
Edgar,  wherein  it  appears  he  had  in  snljediHi 
kingdoms  of  the  isles  as  far  as  Norw]y,iD4bii 
dued  the  greatest  part  of  Ireland  with  tkdtjrifl 
lin :  but  of  this  other  writers  make  no  maAiL 
his  youth  having  heard  of  Elfrida,  daogkiertDl 
duke  of  Devonshire  much  commended  for  bei I 
he  sent  Earl  Athelwold,  whose  loyaltjhetnUBii 
to  see  her ;  intending,  if  she  were  found  sodiiii 
ed  report,  to  demand  her  in  marriage.    He  it  All 
view  taken  with  her  presence,  disloyallj,  uitiAl 
pens  in  such  employments,  began  to  sue  for 
and  with  consent  of  her  parents  obtained  kr. 
turning  therefore  with  scarce  an  ordinary 
tion  of  her  feature,  he  easily  took  off  the  kiig^i 
soon  diverted  another  way.     But  the  matter  ( 
light  how  Athelwold  had  forestalled  the  idig,i 
frida's  beauty  more  and  more  spoken  of,  the  lof  1 
heated  not  only  with  a  relapse  of  love,  bntwiAal 
sense  of  the  abuse,  yet  dissembling  bis 
pleasantly  told  the  earl,  what  day  he  BMntliii 
and  visit  him  and  his  fair  wife.    Tbeearii 
assured  his  welcome,  but  in  the  mean  while  i 
ing  his  wife,  earnestly  advised  her  to  defaiB 
what  she  might,  either  in  dress  or  otherwitf^I 
king,  whose  amorous  inclination  was  not 
should  chance  to  be  attracted.     She,  who  bf  twi 
was  not  ignorant,  how  Athelwold  had  stepped! 
her  and  the  king,  against  his  coming  antyi  '• 
richly,  Using  whatever  art  she  could  devise  aigpl 
der  her  the  more  amiable ;  and  it  took  eflecL  Fl 
king,  inflamed  with  her  love  the  more  fortkikl 
been  so  long  defrauded  and  robbed  of  her,res*b«j 
only  to  recover  his  intercepted  right,  bat  to 
interloper  of  his  destined  spouse ;  and  appoiatiif^ 
him  as  was  usual  a  day  of  hunting,  drawn 
forest  now  called  Hare  wood,  smote  him  tbiMp 
a  dart.     Some  censure  this  act  as  cruel  and  iv 
but  considered  well,  it  may  be  judged  morefovo 
and  that  no  man  of  sensible  spirit  but  in  bis 
without  extraordinary  perfection,  would  ha»ede«i 
like :  for  next  to  life  what  worse  treason  coold  biwl 
committed  against  him  ?    It  chanced  that  tbe 
base  son  coming  by  upon  the  fact,  the  kinjT 
asked  him  how  he  liked  his  game ;  be  subnivj' 
swering,  that  whatsoever  pleased  the  kinp,  ■•*' 
displease  him;  the  king  returned  to  his  waotcii 
per,  took  an  affection  to  the  youth,  and  etcri 
highly  favoured  him,  making  amends  in  dbe 
what  he  had  done  to  the  father.    Elfrida 
took  to  wife,  who  to  expiate   her  former 
death,  though  therein  she  had  no  hand, 
place  of  his  bloodshed  with  a  monastnyof 
sing  over  him.    Another  fault  is  laid  to  bb 
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*y  that  he  took  a  virgin  Wilfrid  a  bj  force 
unnerj,  where  she  was  placed  by  her 
id  his  pursuit,  and  kept  her  as  his  concu- 
^ed  not  obstinately  in  the  ofTence;  for 
kred  by-Dunstan,  he  submitted  to  seven 
e,  and  for  that  time  to  want  his  corona- 
y  he  had  it  not  before,  is  left  unwritten. 
'  there  gt>es  of  Edgar  fitter  for  a  novel 
' ;  but  as  I  find  it  in  Malmsbury,  so  I  re- 
!e  he  was  yet  unmarried,  in  his  youth  he 
from  women,  and  comings  on  a  day  to 
ed  a  duke's  daugfhter  there  dwelling,  rc- 
f  beauty,  to  be  broug'ht  to  him.  The 
aring"  flatly  to  deny,  yet  abhorring'  that 
should  be  so  deflowered,  at  fit  time  of 
her  attire  one  of  her  waiting*  maids :  a 
not  unhandsome  nor  un witty ;  who  sup- 
e  of  her  young  lady.  Night  passed,  the 
)  rise  but  daylight  scarce  yet  appearing*, 
ng  asked  why  she  made  such  haste ;  she 
io  the  work  which  her  lady  had  set  her ; 
king  wondering',  and  with  much  ado 
)  unfold  the  riddle,  for  he  took  her  to  be 
ughter,  she  falling  at  his  feet  besought 
e  at  the  command  of  her  lady  she  came 
ud  was  enjoyed  by  him,  he  would  be 
;ompencc  to  set  her  free  from  the  hard 
mistress.  The  king  a  while  standing  in 
er  he  had  best  be  ang^y  or  not,  at  length 
a  jest,  took  the  maid  away  with  him,  ad- 
ove  the  lady,  loved  her,  and  accompanied 
,  till  he  married  Elfrida.  These  only  are 
1  record,  rather  to  be  wondered  how  they 
md  so  soon  left,  he  coming  at  sixteen  to 
"  a  sceptre ;  and  that  his  virtues  were  so 
itiire,  he  dying  before  the  age  wherein 
I  others  attain  to  any  ripeness :  however, 
.  all  the  Saxon  glory.  From  henceforth 
be  heard  of  but  their  decline  and  ruin 
tie  conquest,  and  the  causes  foregoing; 
blur  or  taint  the  praises  of  their  former 
berty  well  defended,  shall  stand  severally 
ill  be  more  than  long  enough  for  another 
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Edward  the  Younger. 

le  eldest  son  of  Edgar  by  Egelfleda  his 
daughter  of  duke  Ordmer,  was  according 
his  father*s  will  placed  in  the  throne ; 
eond  wife,  and  her  faction  only  repining, 
to  have  had  her  son  Ethelred,  a  child  of 
referred  before  him ;  that  she  under  that 
It  have  ruled  all.  Meanwhile  comets 
heaven,  portending  not  famine   only. 
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which  followed  the  next  year,  but  the  troubled  state  of 
the  whole  realm  not  long  after  to  ensue.  The  troubles 
begun  in  Edwin's  days,  between  monks  and  secular 
priests,  now  revived  and  drew  on  either  side  many  of 
the  nobles  into  parties.  For  Elfere  duke  of  the  Mer- 
cians, with  many  other  peers,  corrupted  as  is  said  with 
gifts,*  drove  the  monks  out  of  those  monasteries  where 
Edgar  had  placed  them,  and  in  their  stead  put  secular 
priests  with  their  wives.  But  Ethelwin  duke  of  Eastr 
Angles,  with  his  brother  Elfwold,  and  earl  Britnorth, 
opposed  them,  and  gathering  an  army  defended  the 
abbeys  of  East-Angles  from  such  intruders.  To  ap- 
pease these  tumults,  a  synod  was  called  at  Winchester; 
and,  nothing  there  concluded,  a  general  council  both 
of  nobles  and  prelates  was  held  at  Cain  in  Wiltshire, 
where  while  the  dispute  was  hot,  but  chiefly  against 
Dunstan,  the  room  wherein  they  sat  fell  upon  their 
heads,  killing  some,  maiming  others,  Dunstan  only 
escaping  upon  a  beam  that  fell  not,  and  the  king  ab- 
sent by  reason  of  his  tender  age.  This  accident  quiet- 
ed the  controversy,  and  brought  both  parts  to  hold  with 
Dunstan  and  the  monks.  Meanwhile  the  king  ad- 
dicted to  a  religious  life,  and  of  a  mild  spirit,  simply 
permitted  all  things  to  the  ambitious  will  of  his  step- 
mother and  her  son  Ethelred :  to  whom  she,  displeased 
that  the  name  only  of  king  was  wanting,  practised 
thenceforth  to  remove  King  Edward  out  of  the  way ; 
which  in  this  manner  she  brought  about  Edward  on 
a  day  wearied  with  hunting,  thirsty  and  alone,  while 
his  attendants  followed  the  dogs,  hearing  that  Ethelred 
and  his  mother  lodged  at  Corvesgate,  (Corfe  castle, 
saith  Camden,  in  the  isle  of  Purbeck,)  innocently  went 
thither.  She  with  all  show  of  kindness  welcoming 
him,  commanded  drink  to  be  brought  forth,  for  it  seems 
he  lighted  not  from  his  horse ;  and  while  he  Mas  drink- 
ing, caused  one  of  her  servants,  privately  before  in- 
structed, to  stab  him  with  a  poniard.  The  poor  youth, 
who  little  expected  such  unkindncss  there,  turning 
speedily  the  reins,  fled  bleeding;  till  through  loss  of 
blood  falling  from  his  horse,  and  expiring,  yet  held 
with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  he  was  dragged  along  the 
way,  traced  by  his  blood,  and  buried  without  honour 
at  Werham,  having  reigned  about  three  years :  but  the 
place  of  his  burial  not  long  after  grew  famous  for 
miracles.  After  which  by  duke  Elfere  (who,  as 
Malmsbury  saith,^  had  a  hand  in  his  death)  he  was 
royally  interred  at  Skepton  or  Shaftsbury.  The  mur- 
deress Elfrida,  at  length  repenting,  spent  the  residue 
of  her  days  in  sorrow  and  great  penance. 

ETHELRED. 

Ethelred,  second  son  of  Edgar  by  Elfrida,  (for 
Edmund  died  a  child,)  his  brother  Edward  wickedly 
removed,  was  now  next  in  right  to  succeed,^  and  ac- 
cordingly crowned  at  Kingston :  reported  by  some,  fair 
of  visage,  comely  of  person,  elegant  of  behaviour;^  but 
the  event  will  show,  that  with  many  sluggish  and  ig- 
noble vices  he  quickly  shamed  his  outside ;  bom  and 
prolonged  a  fatal  mischief  of  the  people,  and  the  ruin 
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of  his  country ;  whereof  he  {^ave  early  sijpis  from  his 
first  infancy,  bewraying  the  font  and  water  while  the 
bishop  was  baptizing  him.  Whereat  Duustan  much 
troubled,  for  he  stood  by  and  saw  it,  to  them  next  him 
broke  into  these  words,  "  By  God  and  God*8  mother, 
this  boy  will  prove  a  slug'gfard.'*  Another  thing*  is 
written  of  him  in  his  childhood ;  which  argued  no  bad 
nature,  that  hearing  of  his  brother  Edward's  cruel 
death,  he  made  loud  lamentation ;  but  his  furious 
mother,  oflTended  therewith,  and  having  no  rod  at  hand, 
beat  him  so  with  great  wax-candles,  tliat  he  hated  the 
sight  of  them  ever  after.  Dunstan  though  unwilling 
set  the  crown  upon  his  head ;  but  at  the  same  time 
foretold  openly,  as  is  reported,  the  great  evils  that  were 
to  come  upon  him  and  the  land,  in  avengement  of  his 
brotber^s  innocent  blood.*  And  about  the  same  time, 
one  midnight,  a  cloud  sometimes  bloody,  sometimes 
fiery,  was  seen  over  all  England;  and  within  three 
years  ^  the  Danish  tempest,  which  had  long  surceased, 
revolved  again  upon  this  island.  To  the  more  ample 
relating  whereof,  the  Danish  history,  at  least  their 
latest  and  diligentest  historian,  as  neither  from  the  first 
landing  of  Danes,  in  the  reign  of  West-Saxon  Brithric, 
80  now  again  from  first  to  last,  contributes  nothing; 
busied  more  than  enough  to  make  out  the  bare  names 
and  successions  of  their  uncertain  kings,  and  their 
small  actions,  at  home :  unless  out  of  him  I  should 
transcribe  what  he  takes,  and  I  better  may,  from  our 
own  annals ;  the  surer  and  the  sadder  witnesses  of  their 
doings  here,  not  glorious,  as  they  vainly  boast,  but 
most  inhumanly  barbarous.  ^  For  the  Danes  well  un- 
derstanding that  England  had  now  a  slothful  king  to 
their  wish,  first  landing  at  Southampton  from  seven 
great  ships,  took  the  town,  spoiled  the  country,  and 
carried  away  with  them  great  pillai^e ;  nor  was  De- 
vonshire and  Cornwall  uninfested  on  the  shore,''  pirates 
of  Norway  also  harried  the  coast  of  West-chester:»and 
to  add  a  worse  calamity,  the  city  of  London  was  burnt, 
casually  or  not,  is  not  written.  ^  it  chanced  four  years 
after,  that  Ethelred  besieged  Rochester;  some  way  or 
other  offended  by  the  bishop  thereof.  Dunstan,  not 
approving  the  cause,  sent  to  warn  him  that  he  provoke 
not  St.  Andrew  the  patron  of  that  city,  nor  waste  his 
lands;  an  old  craft  of  the  clergy  to  secure  their 
church-lands,  by  entailing  them  on  some  Saint :  the 
king  not  hearkening,  Dunstan,  on  this  condition  that 
the  siege  might  be  raised,  sent  him  a  hundred  pounds, 
the  money  was  accepted  and  the  siege  dissolved.  Dun- 
stan, reprehending  his  avarice,  sent  him  again  this 
word,  "because  thou  hast  respected  money  more  than 
religion,  the  evils  which  I  foretold  shall  the  sooner 
come  upon  thee ;  but  not  in  my  days,  for  so  God  hath 
spoken."  The  next  year  was  calamitous,'  bringing 
strange  fluxes  upon  men,  and  murrain  upon  cattle, 
m  Dunstan  the  year  following  died,  a  strenuous  bishop, 
zealous  without  dread  of  person,  and  for  aught  appears, 
the  best  of  many  ages,  if  he  busied  not  himself  too 
much  in  secular  affairs.  He  was  chaplain  at  first  to 
King  Athelstan,  and  Edmund  who  succeeded,  much 
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employed  in  court  afiairs,  till  envied  bjr  Km  ibl 
many  things  to  his  charge,  he  was  bj  EdaMndJ 
den  the  court ;  but  by  the  earnest  iMdiitiia,«l] 
gulf,  of  Turketid  the  chancellor,  reoeif  edit  I 
favour,  and  made  abbot  of  Glaston;  Usdj  bj] 
and  the  general  vote,  archbishop  of  Ctnteitaj. 
long  after  his  death,  the  Danes  arrivio|;  io 
were  met  by  Goda  lieutenant  of  that  ceoitij;! 
Strenwold  a  valiant  leader,  who  pot  back  tk] 
but  with  loss  of  their  own  lives.    ■  The  thiid ; 
lowing,  under  the  conduct  of  Justin  ind  Gi 
the  son  of  Stey tan,  they  landed  and  vpiM 
fought  with  Britnoth  duke  of  the  East-Aii|^ 
Maldon,  where  they  slew  him ;  the  slaaghtei( 
been  equal  on  both  sides.     These  and  the  fib i 
dations  on  every  side  the  English  not  able  to  i 
council  of  Siric  then  archbishop  of  CaBtoto}^^ 
two  dukes  Ethelward  and  Alfric,  it  was  thoa^l 
for  the  present  to  buy  that  with  silver,  vUdkl 
could  not  gain  with  their  iron;   and  ten 
pounds  was  paid  to  the  Danes  for  peace, 
a  while  contented ;  but  taught  them  the  mif ' 
how  easiest  to  come  by  more.  oTlie  next  jevl 
they  took  by  storm  and  rifled  Bebbaobnrg,  tti 
city  near  Durham:  sailing  thence  to  the 
H umber,  they  wasted  both   sides  thereof, 
and  Lindsey,  burning  and  destroying  all  \»Sm\ 
Against  these  went  out  three  noblemen,  Fnia,  I 
gist,  and  Godwin ;  but  being  all  Danes  bjtkl 
side,  willingly  began  flight,  and  fonook 
forces  betrayed  to  the  enemy,     p  No  h 
at  sea ;  for  Alfric,  the  son  of  Elfer  dake  of  Mi 
the  king  for  some  offence  had  banished,  bati 
ed,  sent  from  London  with  a  fleet  to  surprise  Ckil 
in  some  place  of  disadvantage,  gave  them 
intelligence  thereof,  then  fled  to  them  bimsdfi' 
his  fleet,  saith  Florent,  perceiving,  pursued,  i 
ship,  but  missed  of  his  person ;    the 
chance   grappling  with  the  East-Angles 
fewer,  saith  my  author,  by  many  tbousawk 
say,^  that  by  this  notice  of  Alfric  the  DaiMi 
escaped,  but  with  a  greater  fleet  set  upon  the 
took  many  of  their  ships,  and  in  tnumpb 
up  the  Thames,  intending  to  besiege  Londoo: 
laf  kingof  Norway,  and  Swane  of  Dennail^l 
head  of  these,  came  with  ninety-four 
king,  for  this  treason  of  Alfric,  put  out  his 
but  the  Londoners  both  by  land  and  water  so 
resisted  their  besiegers,  that  they  were  fbraeli 
day,  with  great  loss,  to  give  over.    Bm 
could  not  on  the  city,  they  wrecked  themtdtttj 
countries  round  about,  wasting  with  sword 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex.     Thence  borsiDg 
diffused  far  wider  their  outrageous  iDcanaoiHi^ 
mercy  either  to  sex  or  age.     The  slothful  ki^Til 
of  warlike  opposition  in  the  field,  sends  aal 
to  treat  about  another  payment;'  the  son; 
M'as  now  sixteen  thousand  pounds ;  tiD  wlii 
the  Danes  wintered  at  Southampton;  Eth 
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%^"^  Anltf  to  rome  and  ¥uit  bim  at  Andover,"  where 
^^  rojallj  entertained,  some  say  baptized,  or 
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*^^y  adopted  son  by  the  king,  and  dismissed 
^^eat  presents,  promising^  by  oath  to  depart  and 
^^^  Cbe  kingdom  no  more ;  t  wbicb  he  performed ; 
.  ^c  calamity  ended  not  so,  for  after  some  inter- 
"•••on  Qf  tJi^if  fi^re  for  three  years,"  the  other  navy 

-'^^lies  sailing  about  to  the  west,  entered  Severn, 
'  ^asfed  one  while  South  Wales,  then  Cornwall 
*  l^erofisfaire,  till  at  length  they  wintered  about 
^Utock.  For  it  were  an  endless  work  to  relate 
^  Ciiejr  wallowed  up  and  down  to  every  par- 
^  place,  and  to  repeat  as  oft  what  dcvasta- 
s  they  wrought,  what  desolations  left  behind 
B«  eas^r  to  be  imagined.  '  In  sum,  the  next  year 
'  afflicted  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of 
r^M  ^y  the  English  many  resolutions  were  taken, 
J  armies  raised,  but  either  betrayed  by  the  false- 
1,  or  discouraged  by  the  weakness,  of  their  leaders, 
put  to  the  rout  or  disbanded  themselves.  For 
commonly  are  as  their  commanders,  with- 
noch  odds  of  valour  in  one  nation  or  other,  only  as 

are  more  or  less  wisely  disciplined  and  conducted, 
te folio i^ing  year  brought  them  back  upon  Kent, 
ve  they  entered  Medway,  and  besieged  Rochester ; 
•■*  *^«i»tish  men  assembling  gave  them  a  sharp 
'■■•*■'»  jret  that  sufficed  not  to  hinder  them  from 
*?  ••  Aey  had  done  in  other  places.  Against  these 
•P'"*^*®*!^  the  king  levied  an  army ;  but  the  un- 
«u  «e«f|ers  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it  when 
f  aad  xi^  ^jjj  Ijjjj  drive  out  time,  burdening  and  im- 
cnsnin^  the  people,  consuming  the  public  treasure, 

more  emboldening  the  enemy,  than  if  they  had  sat 

J  **-  home.     What  cause  moved  the  Danes  next* 

1^**»  into  Normandy,  is  not  recorded  ;  but  that 

J     turu^  thence  more   outra&feous   than    before. 

91iwh*1 

^t*c  the  king,  to  make  some  diversion,  under- 

*••**  expedition  both  by  land  and  sea  into  Cumber- 

.  WDere  the  Danes  were  most  planted  ;  there  and 

.  ^^'e  of  Man,  or,  as  Camden  saitli,  Anglesey, 

"•  ^K  his  enemies  in  spoiling  and  unpeopling.  The 

"■*   *x>in  Normandy,  arriving  in  the  river  Ex,  laid 

^       "Exeter ;  •  hut  the  citizens,  as  those  of  London, 

■^'^^'y  defending  themselves,  they  wrecked  their 

■C*   **  before,  on  the  viNages  round  about.     The 

*■■"?  people  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire  assembling 

llflVf^Wft  ^1  Penho,  shewed  their  readiness,  but  want- 

MtH^ad;  and  besides  being  then  but  few  in  number, 

•••'^•^iljput  to  flight;  the  enemy  plundering  all  at 

Wi^ilb  loaded  spoils  passed  into  the  Isle  of  Wight; 

f^^  ^bcnce    aJ]    Dorsetshire    and    IIani])shire   felt 

9ff^  tkeif  fury.    '1  he  Saxon  annals  write,  that  before 

W''  contofr  to  Exeter,  the  Hampshire  men  had  a 

I^W^^with  them,**  wherein  Ethelward  the  king's 

^^vis  slain,  adding  other  tilings  hardly  to  be 

WMood,  and  in  one  ancient  copy ;  so  end.     Ethel- 

*4  irbom  no  adversity  could  awake  from  his  soft  and 

i^pb  life,  still  coming  by  the  worse  at  fighting,  by 

4e«rfriee  of  bis  peers  not  unlike  himself,  sends  one  of 
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his  gay  courtiers,  though   looking  loftily,  to  stoop 
basely,  and  propose  a  third  tribute  to  the  Danes :  they 
willingly  hearken,  but  the  sum  is  enhanced  now  to 
twenty-four  thousand  pounds,  and  paid  ;  the  Danes 
thereupon  abstaining  from  hostility.     But  the  king,  to 
strengthen  his  house  by  some  potent  affinity,  marries 
Emma,*^  whom  the  Saxons  call  Elgiva,  daughter  of 
Richard  duke  of  Normandy.     With  him  Ethclred  for- 
merly bad  war,  or  no  good  correspondence,  as  appears 
by  a  letter  of  pope  John  the  fifteenth,*^  who  made  peace 
between  them  about  eleven  years  before ;  puffed  up 
now  with  his  supposed  access  of  strength  by  this  affi- 
nity, he  caused  the  Danes  all  over  England,  though 
now  living  peaceably ,«  in  one  day  perfidiously  to  be 
massacred,  both  men,  women,  and  children;  sending 
private  letters  to  every  town  and  city,  whereby  they 
might  be  ready  all  at  the  same  hour ;  which  till  the 
appointed  time  (being  the  ninth  of  July)  was  concealed 
with  great  silence,'  and  performed  with  much  unani- 
mity ;  so  generally  hated  were  the  Danes.   Mat.  West, 
writes,  that  this  execution  upon  the  Danes  was  ten 
years  after ;  that  Huna,  one  of  Ethelred's  chief  cap- 
tains, complaining  of  the  Danish  insolences  in  time  of 
peace,  their  pride,  their  ravishing  of  matrons  and  vir- 
gins, incited  the  king  to  this  massacre,  which  in  the 
madness  of  rage  made  no  difference  of  innocent  or  no- 
cent.  Among  these,  Gunhildis  the  sister  of  Swane  was 
not  spared,  though  much  deserving  not  pity  only,  but 
all  protection:  she,  with  her  husband  earl  Palingus 
coming  to  live  in  England,  and  receiving  Christianity, 
had  her  husband  and  young  son  slain  before  her  face, 
herself  then   beheaded,   foretelling  and    denouncing 
that  her  blood  would  cost  England  dear.    >  Some  say 
this  was  done  by  the  traitor  Edric,  to  whose  custody 
she  vvas  committed  ;  but  the  massacre  was  some  years 
before  Edric's  advancement ;  and  if  it  were  done  by 
liini  afterwards,  it  seems  to  contradict  tlie  private  cor- 
respondence which  he  was  thought  to  hold  with  the 
Dane*;.  For  Swane,  breathing  revenge,  hasted  the  next 
year  into  England,'*  and  by  the  treason  or  negligence 
of  Count  Hugh,  whom  Emma  had  recommended  to  the 
government  of  Devonshire,  sacked  the  city  of  Exeter, 
her  wall  from  east  to  west-gate  broken  down :  after 
this  wasting  Wiltshire,  tlie  people  of  that  county,  and 
of  Hampshire,  came  together  in  great  numbers  with 
resolution  stoutly  to  oppose  him ;  but  Alfric  their  gene- 
ral, whose  son's  eyes  the  king  had  lately  put  out,  madly 
thinking  to  revenge  himself  on  the  king,  by  ruining 
his  own  country,  when  he  should   have  ordered  his 
battle,  the  enemy  being  at  hand,  feigned  himself  taken 
with  a  vomiting ;  whereby  his  army  in  great  discon- 
tent, destitute  of  a  commander,  turned  from  the  enemy: 
who  straii^ht  took  Wilton  and  Salisbury,  carrying  the 
pillage  thereof  to  the  ships.     'Thence  the  next  year 
landing  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  he  wasted  the  country, 
and  set  Norwich  on  fire;  L'lfketel  duke  of  the  East- 
Angles,  a  man  of  great  valour,  not  having  space  to 
gather  his  forces,  after  consultation  had,  thought  it 
best  to  make  peace  with  the  Dane,  which  he  breaking 
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within  three  weeks,  issued  silently  out  of  his  ships, 
came  to  Thetford,  staid  there  a  ni£>^ht,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing left  it  flaming.     Ulfketel,  hearing?  this,  command- 
ed some  to  go  and  break  or  burn  his  sliips ;  hut  tliey 
not  daring  or  neglecting,  he  in  the  mean  while  with 
what  secrt^sy  and  speed  was  possible,  drawing  together 
his  forces,  went  out  against  the  enemy,  and  gave  them  a 
fierce  onset  retreating  to  their  ships  :  but  much  inferi- 
our  in  number,  many  of  the  chief  .East-Angles  there 
lost  their  lives.     Nor  did  the  Danes  come  oft*  without 
great  slaughter  of  their  own;   confessing  that  they 
never  met  in  England  with  so  rough  a  chaise.     The 
next  year,^  whom  war  could  not,  a  great  famine  drove 
Swane  out  of  the  land.     But  the  summer  following,' 
another  great  Beet  of  Danes  entered  the  port  of  Sand- 
wich, thence  poured  out  over  all  Kent  and  Sussr.v, 
made  prey  of  what  they  found.     The  king  levying  an 
army  out  of  Mercia,  and  the  West-Saxons,  took  on  him 
for  once  the  manhood  to  go  out  and  face  them  ;  but 
they,  who  held  it  safer  to  live  by  rapine,  than  to  hazard 
a  battle,  shifting  lightly  from  place  to  place,  frustrated 
the  slow  motions  of  a  heavy  camp,  following  their 
wonted  course  of  robbery,  then  running  to  their  ships. 
Thus  all  autumn  they  wearied  out  the  king^s  army, 
which  gone  home  to  winter,  they  carried  all  their  pil- 
lage to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  there  staid  till  Christ- 
mas ;  at  which  time  the  king  being  in  Shropshire,  and 
but  ill  employed,  (for  by  the  procurement  of  Kdric,  he 
caused,  as  is  thought,  Alfliclm,  a  noble  duke,  treacher- 
ously to  be  slain,"*  and  the  eyes  of  his  two  sons  to  be 
put  out^)  they  came  forth  again,  overrunning  Hamp- 
shire and  Berkshire,  as  far  as  Reading  and  Walling- 
ford  :   thence  to  Ashdune,  and  other  places  thcrenhnut, 
neither  known  nor  of  tolerable  pronunciation  ;  and  re- 
turning by  another  way,  fuund  many  of  the  people  in 
arms   hv   the  river   Kenet ;    but   making'   their   wav 
through,  they  got  safe  with  ^ast  booty  to  their  ship^^.. 
"Tlie  king  and  his  courtiers  wearied  out  with  their  last 
siiMimer's  jaunt  after  the  nimble  Danes  to  no  piir|>ose, 
which  by  proof  they  found  too  toilsome  for  their  soft 
b(»nes,  more  used  to  beds  and  couches,  had  recourse  to 
their  last  and  only  rcmedv,  their  coffers;  and  send  now 
the  fourth   time  to  buy  a  dishonoural)le  peace,  every 
time  still  dearer,  not  to  be  ha<I  now  under  thirtv->i.\ 
th(»usand  p(»nnd  (for  the  Danes  knew  how  to  milk  sueli 
easy  kine)  in  name  of  tribute  and  expenses:  whieh  out 
of  tlie  petiple  over  all  England,  already  hail"lje:^Lrarr<l, 
was  extorted  and  paid.     About  the  same  time  Kthelrecl 
advanced   Edrie,  siirnanied  Siref»n.  from  olisenn*  eon- 
dition  to  l)e  duke  of  !Mereia,  and   marry  Kdgilha  the 
king's   daughter.     Tlje    cause    of    his    advancement, 
riorent  of  W(»ne>ter,  and  Mat.  West,  attribute  to  his 
great  wealth,  yfntten  by  fine  policies  and  a  plaii>«il)le 
toui^oe  :  he  pro\ed  a  main   aecessnry  to   tlie  niin  of 
England,  as  his  actions  will  soon  declare.     Etlielrcd 
the   next  year,"  someuhal  roiisinir  hiniself.  ordained 
that  e\erv  three  hundred  and  ten  hides  Ca  hide  is  so 
much  land  as  one  ])low  can  sufficiently  tilh  should  set 
out  H  ship  or  gallev.and  every  nine  hides  tind  a  eoi-slet 
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and  headpiece  :  new  ships  in  every  port  were  built, 
victualled,  fraught  with  stout  mariners  and  soldio^ 
and  appointed  to  meet  all  at  Sandwich.  A  man  mij^ 
now  think  that  all  would  go  well;  when  suddenUi 
new  mischief  sprung  up,  dissension  among  the  sura 
ones ;  which  brought  all  this  diligence  to  as  little  w 
cess  as  at  other  times  before.  Birtbric,  the  brother  if 
Edrie,  falsely  accused  Wulnuth,  a  great  officer  sctoTff 
the  South -Saxons,  who,  fearing  the  potency  of  hise» 
niies,  with  twenty  ships  got  to  sea,  and  practised  yina 
on  the  coast.  Against  whom,  rt^portcd  to  be  in  a  pljce 
where  he  might  be  easily  surprised,  Birtbric  sets  fonk 
with  eighty  ships;  all  which, driven  back  by  a  teapot 
and  wrecked  upon  the  shore,  were  burnt  soon  after  br 
Wulnoth.  Disheartened  with  this  misfortune,  the 
king  returns  to  Limdon,  the  rest  of  his  navy  after  bim; 
and  all  this  great  preparation  to  nothing.  Wbereupw 
Turkill,  a  Danish  earl,  came  with  a  navy  to  the  Ueof 
Tanet,P  and  in  August  a  far  greater,  led  by  Hernia; 
and  Ilaf,  joined  with  him.  Thence  coasting  to  Sand- 
wich, and  landed,  they  went  onward  and  began  to 
assault  Canterbury;  but  the  citizens  and  East-Kenti^ 
men,  coming  to  composition  with  tfacm  for  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  they  departed  thence  to  the  Isleof  A\*i^ 
robbing  and  burning  by  the  way.  Against  these  tbr 
king  levies  an  army  through  all  the  land,  and  in  seve- 
ral quarters  places  them  nigh  the  sea, but  so unskilfiillr 
or  unsuccessfully,  that  the  Danes  were  not  ibere-br 
hindered  from  exercising  their  wonted  robberies.  It 
happened  that  the  Danes  were  one  day  gone  up  ini* 
the  country  far  from  their  ships ;  the  king  having  notice 
thereof,  thought  to  intercept  them  in  their  retum;  bit 
men  were  resolute  to  overcome  or  die,  time  and  plue 
advantageous;  but  where  courage  and  fortune  w:ts iK>t 
wanting,  there  wanted  lovaltv  amon^r  them.  EAnc 
with  subtile  arguments,  that  had  a  show  of  dei  p  ]f.<Iicv. 
disputed  and  ])ersuadcd  the  siniplicity  of  his  fellow 
coun>ellors,  that  it  would  be  best  consulted  attiiittiioe 
to  let  the  Danes  pass  w  ithout  ambush  or  iuterceptioD. 
The  Danes,  where  they  expected  danirer  finding  now. 
passed  on  with  great  jny  and  booty  to  thiir  <!iip» 
After  this,  sailing  about  Kent,  ihev  lav  that  wii.ifria 
the  Thames,  f«ircing  Kent  and  Essex  to  cjmiribuii'ii. 
ofttimes  attempting  the  city  of  Liuidon,  Init  ripulsed 
as  oft  to  their  great  loss.  Spring  begun,  leaTiui;  ib<ir 
ships,  they  passetl  throuti^h  (.'hilteni  wtu-d  into  ("»xt"ni- 
shire ,'»  burnt  the  city,  and  thence  rcturninjj  viiiii  iii- 
videil  forces.  ua-«ted  <»n  both  sides  the  ThanitT^;  bi:i 
Inaring  that  an  army  from  London  u.i>  niarchid  oui 
against  them,  tiiey  on  the  north  side  passint:  ilic  nrrt 
at  Stane>,  joined  with  them  on  the  siuith  iniD  "V 
body,  and  enriched  u  iih  great  sj>oils.  came  bai*k  ihwiirf 
Surrey  to  their  ships  ;  w  liicli  all  the  Lent-limt  ibi'J 
repaired.  After  Easter  sailing  to  the  E.!>i-An::Ics;nrt 
arrivcil  at  Ipswich,  an«l  came  to  a  place  cdllvd  Rini- 
mere,  whert-  they  lieanl  that  I'llkettl  with  hi*  fi-rrti 
lay,  who  with  a  sharp  encounter  >oon  entcriaiuttlibi'B; 
Imt  his  men  at  length  giving  hick,  through  the  >ob- 
ilety  of  a  Dani>h  servant  among  them  who  be^D  tbe 
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Itigbt,  loKt  the  field  ;  though  the  meu  of  CambridfEre- 
ihire  stood  to  it  Taliantly.    In  this  battle  Ethelstan, 
the  kingr's  son-in-law,  with  many  other  noblemen,  were 
ilain;  wherebj  the  Danes,  without  more  resistance, 
three  months  together  had  the  spoiling  of  those  coun- 
tries and  all  the  fens,  burnt  Thetford  and  Grautbri^^, 
or  Cambridj^e;  thence  to  a  hilly  place  not  far  off,  called 
br  Huntingdon,  Balesham,  by  Camden,  Gogmagng 
bills,  and  the  villages  thereabout,  they  turned  their 
fury,  slaying  all  they  met  save  one  man,  who  gcttin'/ 
np  into  a  steeple,  is  said  to  have  defended  himself 
against  the  whole  Danish  army.     They  [therefore  so 
leaving  him,  their  foot  by  sea,  their  horse  by  land 
through  Essex,  returned  back  laden  to  their  ships  left 
in  the  Thames.     But  many  days  passed  not  between, 
when  sallying  again  out  of  their  ships  as  out  of  savage 
dens,  they  plundered  over  again  all  Oxfordshire,  and 
added  to  their  prey  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  Hert- 
fbnishire ;'  then  like  wild  beasts  glutted  retuniing  to 
ibeir  caves.    A  third  excursion  they  made  into  Nor- 
thamptonshire, burnt  Northampton,   ransacking    the 
floantry  round ;  then  as  to  fresh  pasture  betook  them 
to  the  West-Saxons,  and  in  like  sort  harassing  all 
Wiltshire,  returned,  as  I  said  before,  like  wild  beasts 
wrather  sea  monsters  to  their  water-stables,  accomplish- 
ng  by  Christmas  the  circuit  of  their  whole  year's  good 
deeds;  an  unjust  and  inhuman  nation,  who,  receiving 
«not  receiviug  tribute  where  none  was  owing  them, 
Bide  soch  destruction  of  mankind,  and  rapine  of  tlieir 
Kfelihood,  as  is  a  misery  to  read.     Yet  here  they  ceased 
Mt;  for  the  next  year  "repeating  the  same  cnielties  on 
kelh  sides  the  Thames,  one  way  as  far  as  Huntingdon, 
ifce  other  as  far  as  Wiltshire  and  Southampton,  soli- 
ciled  again  by  the  king  for  peace,  and  receiving  their 
fanands  both  of  tribute  and  contribution,  they  slighted 
tbeir  faith ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  laid 
■rge  to  Canterbury.     On  the  twentieth  day,  by  the 
Ireachery  of  Almere  the  archdeacon,  they  took  part  of 
it  and  burnt  it,  committing  all  sorts  of  massacre  as  a 
•port ;  some  they  threw  over  tlie  wall,  others  into  the 
fee,  hung  some  by  the  privy  menibers ;  infants,  pulled 
(•ID  their  mothers*  breasts,  were  cither  tossed  on  spears, 
<rrarts  drawn  over  them;  matrons  and  virgins  by  the 
hir  dragged  and  ravished.     *  Alfage  the  grave  arch- 
kiihop  above  others  hated  of  the  Danes,  as  in  all  coun- 
iels  and  actions  to  his  might  their  known  opposcr, 
llkeu,  wounded,  imprisoned  in  a  noisome  ship ;  the 
^altitude  are   tithed,  and   every  tenth  only  spared. 
•EaHv  the  next  vear  before  Easter»  while  Kthch'cil 
ted  hij^  peers  were  assembled  at  London,  to  raise  now 
tbe   fifth  tribute   amounting   to  forty -eight  thousand 
poand,  the  Danes  at  Canterbury  propose  to  the  urcli- 
bubop,'  who  had  been  now  seven  months  their  prisoner, 
life  and  liberty,  if  be  paid  them  three  thousand  pound: 
^vbieb  be  refusing  as  not  able  of  himself,  and  not  will- 
lay  to  extort  it  from  his  tenants,  is  permitted  till  the 
Sunday  lo  consider;  then  hauled  before  theconn- 
of  wbom  Torfcill  was  chief,  and  still  refusing,  they 
of  them  being  drunk,  and  beat  him  with  the 
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blunt  side  of  their  axes,  then  thrust  forth  deliver  him 
to  be  pelted  with  stones ;  till  one  Thruii  a  converted 
Dane,  pitying  him  half  dead,  to  put  him  out  of  pain, 
with  a  pious  impiety,  at  one  stroke  of  his  axe  on  the 
head  dispatched  him.  His  body  was  carried  to  Lon- 
don, and  there  buried,  thence  afterward  removed  to 
Canterbury.  By  this  time  the  tribute  paid,  and  peace 
so  often  violated  sworn  again  by  the  Danes,  they  dis- 
persed their  fleet ;  forty-five  of  them,  and  Turkill  their 
chief,  staid  at  liOndon  with  tlie  king,  swore  him  allegi- 
ance to  defend  his  laud  against  all  strangers,  on  condi- 
tion only  to  be  fed  and  clothed  bv  him.  But  this 
voluntary  friendship  of  Turkill  was  tliought  to  be  de- 
ceitful, that  staying  under  this  pretence  he  gave  intel- 
ligence to  Swane,  when  most  it  would  be  seasonable 
to  come,  y  In  July  therefore  of  the  next  year.  King 
Swane  arrivingr  at  Sandwich,  made  no  stay  there,  but 
sailing  first  to  H umber,  thence  into  Trent,  landed  and 
encamped  at  Gainsburrow  ;  whither  without  delay  re- 
paired to  him  the  Northumbrians,  with  Uthred  their 
earl ;  those  of  Lindsey  also,  then  those  of  Fisburg,  and 
lastly  all  on  the  north  of  Watlingstreet  (which  is  a 
highway  from  east  to  west-sea)  gave  oath  and  hostages 
to  obey  him.  From  whom  he  commanded  horses  an<l 
provision  for  his  army,  taking  with  him  besides  bands 
and  companies  of  their  choicest  men  ;  and  committing 
to  his  son  Canute  the  care  of  his  fleet  and  hostages,  he 
marches  towards  the  South-Mercians,  commanding  his 
soldiers  to  exercise  all  acts  of  hostility ;  with  the  terrour 
whereof  fully  executed,  he  took  in  few  days  the  city  of 
Oxford,  then  Winchestet;  thence  tending  to  Iy)ndon, 
in  his  hasty  passage  over  the  Thames,  without  seeking 
bridge  or  ford,  lost  many  of  his  men.  Nor  was  his 
expedition  against  London  prosperous ;  fi)r  assaying 
all  means  by  force  or  wile  to  take  the  city,  wherein 
the  king  then  was,  and  Turkill  with  his  Danes,  he 
was  stoutly  beaten  off  as  at  other  times.  Thence  baek 
to  Walliiigford  and  Bath,  directing  his  course,  after 
usual  havoc  made,  he  sat  a  while  and  refreshed  his 
army.  There  Ethelm,  an  carl  of  Devonshire,  and 
other  great  oflicers  in  the  west,  yielde<l  him  suhjet- 
tion.  These  things  flowing  to  his  wish,  ho  betook 
him  to  his  navy,  from  that  time  styled  and  accounled 
king  of  England ;  if  a  tyrant,  saith  Simeon,  may  he 
called  a  king.  The  I/»ndoners  also  sent  him  hosta;j(;>, 
and  made  their  peace,  for  they  feared  his  fur  v.  Ktliel- 
red,  thus  reduced  to  narrow  compass,  sent  Knnna  iiis 
queen,  with  his  two  sons  had  hv  her,  and  ail  his  trea- 
sure, to  Riehard  11,  her  brother,  duke  of  Xorniandy  *, 
himself  with  his  Danish  fleet  abode  some  uhile  at  Green- 
wich, then  sailing  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  passed  after 
Christmas  into  Normandy;  where  he  was  honourably 
received  at  Roan  by  the  duke,  though  known  t(»  have 
born  himself  churli»hly  and  ])roudIy  towards  Emma  his 
sister,  besides  his  dissolute  company  with  other  women. 
Meanwhile  Swane*  ceased  not  to  exact  almost  insup- 
portable tribute  of  the  people,  spoiIin<r  tlieni  uhen  ho 
listed  ;  besides,  the  like  did  Turkill  at  (ireenwieh.  The 
next  year  beginning,*  Swane  sickens  ami  dies ;  juime 
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mj  leniffed  and  nntleB  hj  aa  appMiiag  ihape  of  8c 
Umimd  amMdy  whose  dnrek  at  B1117  ke  iMd  threstr 
ened  to  deawliab;  bat  tbo  urthorilf  heraof  feHet  onljr 
vpon  the  legead  of  St  EdnuBd.  AAtr  bb  doath  ^ 
Daaiih  antj  and  fleet  made  hia  son  Caaate  iheir 
kiii^:  bat  the  nobility  and  alatea  of  England  sent  mea- 
aangen  to  Etbdied,  deelaiing  that  fkej  prefinred  none 
belbra  Ibeir  natiTo  aofeteign«  if  be  woold  proaiae  to 
govern  tbeaa  better  tban  be  bad  done,  and  witb 
doBeaej.  Wbeicat  tbe  king  rejoicing  aeadi  over 
aoa  Edward  witb  embaaiadon,  to  coart  botb  Ugb  and 
low,  and  win  tbeir  love,  promiting  large! j  to  be  tbeir 
sUd  and  devoted  lord,  to  eonaent  in  all  tbinga  to  tbeir 
will,  IbUow  tbeir  eoanael,  and  wbatever  bad  been  done 
or  apokcn  bj  anj  man  againrt  bim,  freeljr  to  pardon, 
if  tbejr  wonld  lojallj  restore  bim  to  be  their  king.  To 
thia  tbe  people  cbeerfalljr  answeied,  and  amitj  waa 
botb  promised  and  eonfirmed  on  botb  sides.  An  em- 
bassjr  of  lords  is  sent  to  bring  back  tbe  king  bonoar- 
aUy ;  be  retuma  in  Lent,  and  is  jojfnlljr  received  of 
the  people,  maicbes  witb  a  strong  aimy  sgainst  Ca- 
nate;  who  having  got  horses  and  joined  with  tbe  men 
of  lindsej,  waa  preparing  to  make  spoil  in  tbe  conn- 
tiiaa  adljoining;  bat  bj  Etbelred  onexpectedlj  coming 
opoB  him,  waa  soon  driven  to  bis  ships,  and  his  con- 
Mcimtea  of  lindsey.left  to  tbe  anger  of  their  conntij- 
men,  ejceeated  witboat  merej  botb  bj  fire  and  sword. 
Cannte  in  all  haste  sailing  back  to  Sandwich,  took  the 
boatagea  given  to  bis  &ther  from  all  parts  of  England, 
and  with  slit  noses,  cars  cropped,  and  hands  chopped 
off,  setting  them  ashore,  departed  into  Denmark.  Yet 
the  people  were  not  disburdened,  for  the  king  raised 
oot  of  them  thirtj  thousand  pound  to  pay  his  fleet  of 
Danes  at  Greenwich.  To  these  evils  the  sea  in  Oc- 
tober passed  bis  bounds,  ovenrbclming  many  towns  in 
England,  and  of  tbeir  inhabitants  many  thousands. 
^Tbe  year  following,  an  assembly  being  at  Oxford, 
Edric  of  Streon  having  invited  two  noblemen,  Sigeferth 
and  Morcar,  tbe  sons  of  Earngnin  of  Seavenburg,  to 
his  lodging,  secretly  murdered  them;  the  king,  for 
what  cause  is  unknown,  seized  their  estates,  and  caused 
Algith  the  wife  of  Sigeferth  to  he  kept  at  Maidulfs- 
burg,  now  Malmsbuiy;  whom  Edmund  tbe  prince 
there  married  against  bis  fatber^s  mind,  tben  went  and 
possessed  tbeir  lands,  making  the  people  there  subject 
to  him.  Mat.  Westm.  saitb,  that  these  two  were  of 
the  Danes  who  bad  seated  themselves  in  Northumber- 
land, slain  by  Edric  under  colour  of  treason  laid  to 
their  charge.  They  who  attended  them  without, 
tumulting  at  the  death  of  their  masters,^^  were  beaten 
back ;  and  driven  into  a  church,  defending  themselves 
were  burnt  there  in  the  steeple.  Meanwhile  Canute 
returning  from  Denmark  with  a  great  naLvy^^  two  hun- 
dred ships  richly  gilded  and  adonied,  well  fraught 
with  arms  and  all  provision ;  and,  which  Encomium 
Emms  mentions  not,  two  other  kings,  Lachman  of 
Sweden,  Olav  of  Norway,  arrived  at  Sandwich :  and, 
as  tbe  same  author  then  living  writes,  sent  out  spies  to 
discover  what  resistance  on  land  was  to  be  expected  ; 
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who  ratoiaed  with 

Engliah  waa  in  leediMM  Id 

wbft  npea  tbe  emfml  ef  Ibaee  PiMyi 

no  hmger  with  the  Sogliah,  bat  Janinf 

note,"  as  it  were  now  to  wJagialiaH 

(being  jet  jooag)  not  te  land,  bat  to  leave  to  him 
mnnageaent  ef  this  fint  battle :  tbe  kiof  ooseols^ 
he  witb  the  fimaa  whieb  be  bad  bsoaght,  md  part 
these  whieb  arrived  aritb  Cannla>  laniiag  te  Ikjb  ag^ 
eneooolerad  the  English,  tboogb  denkle  m  wnoba^tt 
a  plaee  called  Hcerastaa,  and  waa  at  iiat  beoaea  hidt 
orith  mach  loaa.    Bat  at  length  aoisaliog  Ua  MB 
witb  rage  only  and  despair,  obtained  a  dear 
whieb  won  him  great  reward  and 
Canate.    Bat  of  thia  octioa  an  other 
mention.    Firom  Sandwieb  tberafera  sailing'  abaot  1^ 
the  liver  Frome,  and  there  landing,  over  al  Dsn^ 
Someraet,  and  Wiltabire  he  ^Mend  waHafiJ  basd^fA 
Tbe  king  lay  then  aiek  at  Cosbam  in  due 
thoagb  it  amy  aeem  atnnge  bow  he  eoald  lie  sisk 
in  tbe  midstof  hiaeneasiea.    HowbeiftEdmaadiima 
part,  and  Edric  of  Streon  in  anotbery  raised  fiacsi  If 
themselves ;  bat  so  soon  aa  both  anaiea  wars  oaili^ 
the  traitor  Edrie  ^mg  Ibond  to  practiae  againrt  i» 
life  of  Edmnnd,  be  rsmefved  orith  bis  ararp  fiem  Wmt 
whereof  the  enemy  took  great  advantage.  Bdrittt^ 
enticing  the  ferty  abipa  ef  Danea  te  side  witb  liBbi^ 
volted  to  Cannte:  the  Weat-Saxona  also gafafid^ 
and  fnmiahed  him  with  horses.   By  wbicb  maMsAs* 
year  enaoing,  be  with  Edrie  tbe  tndlor  paomm  ia 
Thamea  at  Creclad,  abont  twelftbtide,  unfii  lis 
Mercia,  and  especially  Warwickshire,  depopnIaliBf  il 
places  in  their  way.    Against  these  prinee  EdsMat, 
for  his  hardiness  called  Ironside,  gathered  an  mmf\ 
but  the  Mercians  refused  to  fight  unless  Ethebed  viA 
the  Londoners  came  to  aid  them;  and  aoevciyMB 
returned  home.    After  the  featival,  Edmnnd,  gatknif 
another  army,  besought  hia  father  to  come  wilk  At 
Londoners,  and  what  force  besides  he  waa  able;  Atf 
came  with  great  strength  gotten  together,  bet  kiiff 
come,  and  in  a  hopeful  way  of  good  ancceaa,  it  w»  aU 
tbe  king,  that  unless  he  took  the  better  heed,  toaw  d 
his  own  forces  would  fall  off  and  betray  him.   lis 
king  daunted  with  thisperhapa  cunning  wbiiperaf  Al 
enemy,  disbanding  his  army,  reCnms  to  London.    E^ 
mund  betook  him  into  Nortbumherland,assomelhoog^ 
to  raise  fresh  forces ;  but  be  with  earl  Uthred  on  tk 
one  side,  and  Canute  witb  Edric  on  the  other, did Gdb 
else  but  waste  tbe  provinces;  Canute  to  conqnertkm 
Edmund  to  punish  them  who  stood  neuter :  for  wUA 
cause    Stafford,   Shropshire,   and    Leioesienhire,  bk 
heavily  his  hand  ;  while  Canute,  who  was  mining  Al 
more  southern  shires,  at  length  marched  into  NortkaB' 
berland  ;  which  Edmund  hearing  dismissed  his  fbien> 
and  came  to  London.     Uthred  the  earl  hasted  back  It 
Northumberland,  and  finding  no  other  remedy, sobnil- 
ted  himself  with  all  the  Northumbrians,  giving  ho^tagv 
to  Canute.  Nevertheless  by  his  command  or  comuvaaeiv 
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e  hmnd  of  one  Turebrtnd  a  Danish  lord,  Utbred 
ain,  and  Irie  another  Dane  made  earl  in  his 

This  Uthred,  son  of  Walteof,  as  Simeon  writes, 
treatise  of  the  siege  of  Durham,  in  his  youth  oh- 
a  ^p^at  Tictorjr  against  Malcolm,  son  of  Kened 
f  Scots,  who  with  the  whole  power  of  his  king- 
as  fallen  into  Northumberland,  and  laid  siege  to 
m.  Walteof  the  old  earl,  unable  to  resist,  had 
1  himself  in  Bebbanburg,  a  strong  town ;  but 
I  gathering  an  armj  raised  the  siege,  slew  most 
Scots,  their  king  narrowlj  escaping,  and  with 
ids  of  their  slain  fixed  upon  poles  beset  round 
lis  of  Durham.  The  year  of  this  exploit  Simeon 
not,  for  in  969,  and  in  the  reig^  of  Ethel  red,  as 
ms,  it  could  not  be.  Canute  by  another  way 
ng   southward,  joyful    of  his  success,  before 

came  back   with  all  the  army  to  his  fleet. 

the  end   of  April   ensning,  Etbelred,  after  a 

roublesome,  and  ill  goremed  reign,  ended  his 

it  London,  and   was  buried  in  the  church   of 

il. 

EDMUND  IRONSIDE. 

£R  the  decease  of  Ethelred,  they  of  the  nobility 
pre  then  at  London,  together  with  the  citizens, 

Edmund  his  son  (not  by  Emma,  but  a  former 
e  daughter  of  Earl  Thored)  in  his  father's  room ; 
!  archbishops,  abbots,  and  many  of  the  nobles 
ling  togetherjlilccled  Canute ;  and  coming  to 
mpton  wliere  he  then  remaiiTeJ,' renounced  he- 
rn  all   the   race  of  Ethelred,  and  swore  him 

:  he  also  swore  to  them^in  matters  both  reli«yi- 
d  secular,  to  be  their  faithful  lord.  '  But  Ed- 
wltfi  all  speeJ  going  to  the  West-Saxons,  was 
r  received  of  them  as  their  king,  and  of  many 
rovinces  by  their  example.  Meanwhile  Canute 
nid  May  came  with  his  whole  fleet  up  the  river 
Ion ;  then  causing  a  great  dike  to  be  made  on 
Tey  side,  turned  the  stream,  and  drew  his  ships 

west  of  the  bridge;   then  begirting  the  city 

broad  and  deep  trench,  assailed  it  on  every 
mt  repulsed  as  before  by  the  valorous  defend- 
ad  in  despair  of  success  at  that  time,  leaving 

his  army  for  the  defence  of  his  ships,  with  the 
^d  him  to  the  West-Saxons,  ere  Edmund  could 
ime  to  assemble  all  his  powers ;  who  yet  with 
(  were  at  hand,  invoking  divine  aid,  encountered 
nes  at  Pen  by  Gillingham  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
1  to  flight  After  midsummer,  increased  with  new 
he  met  with  him  again  at  a  place  calledgJifiEaaB. 
^  ^^^raUin ;  ^"*  Edric,  Almar,  and  Algnr,  with 
.mpshire  and  Wiltshire  men,  then  siding  with 
ines,  he  only  maintained  the  flght,  obstinately 

on  both  sides,  till  night  and  weariness  parted 

Daylight  returning  renewed  the  conflict,  where- 
Danes  appearing  inferiour,  Edric  to  dishearten 
^lish  cuts  ofli'the  head  of  one  Osmer,  in  counte- 
and  hair  somewhat  resembling  the  king,  and 
^  it  op,  cries  aloud  to  the  English,  that  Edmund 
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being  slain,  and  this  his  head,  it  was  time  for  them  to 
fly;   which  fallacy  Edmund  perceiving,  and  openly 
showing  himself  to  his  soldiers,  by  a  spear  thrown  at 
Edric,  that  missing  him  yet  slew  one  next  him,''  and 
through  him  another  behind,  they  recovered  heart,  and 
lay  sore  upon  the  Danes  till  night  parted  them  as  be- 
fore :   for  ere  the  third  mom,  Canute,  sensible  of  his 
loss,  marched  away  by  stealth  to  his  ships  at  London, 
renewing  there  his  leaguer.     Some  would  have  this 
battle  at  Sherastan  the  same  with  that  at  Scorastan  be- 
fore mentioned,  but  the  circumstance  of  time  permits 
not,  that  having  been  before  the  landing  of  Canute, 
this  a  good  while  after,  as  by  the  process  of  things  ap- 
pears.    From  Sherastan  or  Sharstan  Edmund  returned 
to  the  West-Saxons,  whose  valour  Edric  fearing  lest  it 
might  prevail  against  the  Danes,  sought  pardon  of  his 
revolt,  and  obtaining  it  swore  loyalty  to  the  king,  who 
now  the  third  time  coming  with  an  arniTy  from  the 
West-Saxons  to  London,  raised  the  siege,  chasing  Ca- 
nute and  his  Danes  to  their  ships.     Then  after  two 
days  passing  the  Thames  at  Brentford,  and  so  coming 
on  their  backs,  kept  them  so  turned,  and  obtained  the 
victory ;  then  returns  again  to  his  West-Saxons,  and 
Canute  to  his  siege,  but  still  in  vain ;  rising  therefore 
thence,  he  entered  with  his  ships  a  river  then  called 
Arenne ;  and  from  the  banks  thereof  wasted  Mercia ; 
thence  their  horse  by  land,  their  foot  by  ship  came  to 
Medway.    Edmund  in  the  mean  while  with  multiplied 
forces  out  of  many  shires  crossing  again  at  Brentford, 
came  into  Kent,  seeking  Canute ;  encountered  him  at 
Otford,  and  so  defeated,  that  of  his  horse  they  who 
escaped  fled  to  the  isle  of  Sheppey  ;  and  a  full  victory 
he  had  gained,  had  not  Edric  still  the  traitor  by  some 
wile  or  other  detained   his  pursuit:    and   Edmund, 
who  never  wanted  courage,  here  wanted  prudence  to 
be  so  misled,  ever  after  forsaken  of  his  wonted  for- 
tune.    Canute  crossing   with   his  army  into  Essex, 
thence  wasted   Mercia  worse  than  before,  and   with 
heavy  prey  returned  to  his  ships :  them  Edmund  with 
a  collected  army  pursuing  overtook  at  a  place  called 
Assandune  or  Asseshill,'  now  Ashdown  in  Essex;  the 
battle  on  either  side  was  fought  with  great  vehemence ; 
but  perfidious  Edric  perceiving  the  victory  to  incline 
towards  Edmund,  witt  that  part  of  the  army  which 
was  under  him^fl£jl«ja£_)te..had  promised  Canute,  and 
left  the  king  overmatched  with  numbers :  by  which  de- 
sertion the  English  were  overthrown,  duke  Alfric,  duke 
Godwin,  and  Ulfketel  the  valiant  duke  of  East-Angles, 
with  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  slain,  so  as  the  Eng- 
lish of  a  long  time  had  not  received  a  greater  blow, 
yet  after  a  while  Edmund,  not  absurdly  called  Iron- 
side, preparing  again  to  try  his  fortune  in  another  field, 
was  hindered  by  Edric  and  others  of  his  faction,  advis- 
ing him  to  make  peace  and  divide  the  kingdom  with 
Canute.     To  which  Edmund  overruled,  a  treaty  ap- 
pointed, and  pledges  mutually  given,  both  kings  met 
together  at  a  place  called  Dcorhirst  in  Gloucestershire; 
"*  Edmund  on  the  west  side  of  Severn,  Canute  on  the 
east,  with  their  armies,  then  both  in  person  wafted  into 
an  island,  at  that  time  called  Olanege,"  now  Ainey,  in 
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tlie  nidtt  of  die  river ;  swearing  aauly  end  Imlfaer- 
bood,  they  parted  the  kingdom  between  then.  Then 
iatcfchanging  arms  and  the  habit  they  wote,  amwsing 
ijbo  what  |HL7  shoald  be  allotted  to  the  navy,  the/  de- 
ffnted  eaeb  his  way.  Conoeming  this  interriew  and 
the  eanse  thereof  others  write  otherwise ;  BialDmboiyv 
that  Edmond  giiering  at  the  loss  of  so  mueh  blood 
qdh  lor  the  ambition  only  of  two  men  striring  who 
ahooU  rs^9  of  bis  own  aeeoid  sent  to  Canute,  oflering 
him  single  eombat,  to  prevent  in  their  own  eanse  the 
eAnion  of  more  blood  than  their  own ;  dmt  Cannte, 
though  of  eonragc  enough,  yet  not  unwisely  doubting 
to  'adventure  his  body  of  small  timber,  against  a  man 
of  iron  sides,  refused  die  eombat,  oiiering  to  divide  the 
kingdom.  This  oiler  pleasing  both  armies,  Edmund 
was  not  diffienlt  to  eonsent ;  and  the  decision  was,  that 
he  as  hb  hereditary  kingdom  should  role  the  West- 
Sazoos  and  aB  the  South,  Canute  the  Mereians  and 
the  North.  Huntingdon  followed  by  Mat  Westm.  re- 
lates^ that  the  peers  on  every  side  wearied  out  with  con- 
tinual war&TB,  and  not  reHraining  to  aflbm  openly  that 
they  two  who  esrpeeted  to  reign  singly,  bad  most  rea* 
son  to  ligbt  singly,  the  kings  were  content;  the  island 
was  their  lists,  the  combat  knigfady ;  till  Knnte,  find* 
ing  himself  too  weak,  began  to  pariey,  which  ended  as 
is  said  before.  After  which  the  Londoners  bought  thmr 
peaee  of  the  Danes,  and  permitted  them  to  winter  in 
the  dty.  But  King  Edmund  about  the  feast  of  St  An* 
draw  unexpectedly  deceased  at  London,  and  was  buried 
near  to  Edgar  bis  grandAither  at  Olaston.  The  cause 
of  his  so  sodden  death  is  uncertain ;  common  ftme, 
sailh  Malmsbury,  lays  the  guilt  thereof  upon  Edric, 
who  to  please  Canute,  allured  wiUi  promiM  of  reward 
two  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  though  at  first  ab- 
borriDg  the  fact,  to  assassiiiate  hirn  at  the  stool,  by 
thrasting  a  sharp  iron  into  his  binder  parts.  Hunting- 
don, and  Mat  Westm.  relate  it  done  at  Oxford  by  the 
son  of  Edric,  and  something  vary  in  the  manner,  not 
worth  recital.  Edmund  dead,  Canute  meaning  to  reign 
sole  king  of  England,  calls  to  him  all  the  dukes,  ba- 
rons, and  bishops  of  the  land,  cunningly  demanding 
of  them  who  were  witnesses  what  agreement  was  made 
between  him  and  Edmund  dividing  the  kingdom,  whe- 
ther the  sons  and  brothers  of  Edmund  were  to  govern 
the  West-Saxons  aAer  him,  Canute  living  ?  They  who 
understood  his  meaning,  and  feared  to  undergo  his 
anger,  timorously  answertd,  that  Edmund  they  knew 
had  left  no  part  thereof  to  his  s^ms  or  brethren,  living 
or  dying;  but  that  he  intended  Canute  should  be  their 
guardian,  till  they  came  to  age  of  reigning.  Simeon 
affirms,  that  for  fear  or  hope  of  reward  they  attested 
what  was  not  true  :  notwithstanding  which,  be  put 
many  of  them  to  dcalh  not  long  after. 

CANUTE,  OR  KNUTE. 

Canute  having  thus  sounded  the  nobility,^  and  by 
them  understood,  received  their  oath  of  fealty,  they  the 
pledge  of  his  bare  hand,  and  oath  from  the  DisLnish  no- 
bles; whereupon  tlie  house  of  Edmund  was  renounced, 
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md  Canotn  ctowand.    Ihmi  tbaj 

hnther  of  Edmmd,  n  prinea  af  grant  kip% 

hsnishnd  thanalm.  BatCamla^ 

secnra  wMe  Edwi  ijwd,  Binanlni  wkh  Edtmhm%i 

make  bun  nwmyt  wbololdkBnafmMElUwmdn- 

sent  lor,  and  tampied  by  the  Ma^  m  pimaa 
largest  mrarda,  bnt  abhorring  inUa  wtSmd 
promiaed  to  do  it  when  ho  saw  hia  lypwlnnily ;  «i||- 
still  deferred  it    But  Edwi  nftenrarda  ncuivad 
favour,  as  a  nun,  was  by  him,  or 
fidse  fiienda,  Canute  contriving  i^  the 
Edrie  also  counsdM  him  tn  dkiMrtch  Edwari  ndJIj 
mund,  the  sons  of  Iranside;  but  the  Vm^ 
that  the  iaet  would  aeem  too  fiwl  daas  in 
sent  them  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  with  likainesttsM 
he,  disdaining  the  office,  acnt  them  ftt  bcHn'adh^ilt 
Sokmmn  king  of  Hnngniy;  when  Edmond  al higft 
died,  but  Edward  married  Agatha  dnnghler  to  fiay 
the  German  emperor.    A  digitarion  in  the  lawaaf  £|^ 
ward  Confessor  under  the  title  of  Lex  Norieonm  arii^ 
that  this  Edward,  for  fimr  of  Canute^  fled  af  hisan 
accord  to  Maksdot  king  of  the  Ragiaaa^whaiaeriMl 
him  honourably,  and  of  that  country  gave  ban  a  nftk 
Canute,  settled  in  hia  throne,  divided  the 
of  his  kingdom  into  four  parts;  the  Wd 
himself,  the  Eaat-Anglea  to  eari  Tnrkill,  tha 
to  Edric,  the  Northnmbriana  to  Iiie;  then 
with  all  princes  round  about  him,  and,  hia 
being  dead,  in  July  married  Eanna,  th»  jnitmd^ 
Ethelred.  The  ChristmaaioUowing  waaanillftMtIi 
Edric,  of  whooe  trsason  the  king  having  now  malimi 
as  much  as  served  bis  turn,  and  fearing  himadf  ts  bs  Ae 
next  betrayed,  caused  him  to  be  slain  at  London  iaAe 
palace,  thrown  over  the  city  wall,  and  there  m  fie  ■- 
buried ;  the  head  of  Edric  fixed  on  a  pole,  he 
to  be  set  on  the  highest  tower  of  London,  as  in  a 

sense  he  ImH  prr>fy^«oH 

mun^Mto-fixalt  him 
Huntingdon,  Malmsbury,  and  Mat  Westm.  witle,lkst 
suspecting  the  king's  intention  to  degrade  kirn  km 
his  Mercian  dukedom,  and  upbraiding  him  wiA  hii 
merits,  the  king  enraged  caused  him  to  be  strsaglri 
in  the  room,  and  out  at  a  window  thrown  into  tk 
Thames.  Another  writes,?  that  Eric  at  the  kiB|li 
command  struck  off  his  head.  Other  great  men,  thsa^ 
without  fault,  as  duke  Norman  the  son  of  Leofwis, 
Etbelward  son  of  duke  Agelmar,  he  put  to  death  rt 
the  same  time,  jealous  of  their  power  or  iamilisritf 
with  Edric  :  and  notwithstanding  peace,  kept  still  hii 
army ;  to  maintain  which,  the  next  year«  hesqueesci 
out  of  the  English,  though  now  his  subjects,  not  Ui 
eucmies,  seventy-two,  some  say,  eighty-two  thounai 
pouud,  besides  fiAecn  thousand  out  of  London.  Mesi- 
while  great  war  arose  at  Carr,  between  Uthred  ssasf 
Waldef,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Malcolm  son  if 
Kened  king  of  Scots,  with  whom  held  Eugenius  kia; 
of  Lothian.  But  here  Simeon  the  relator  seenu  to hsvc 
committed  some  mistake,  having  slain  Uthred  by  Ca- 
nute two  years  before,  and  set  Iric  in  his  place :  Iric 
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efore  it  most  needs  be,  not  Utbred,  who  managed 
war  against  the  Scots.  About  which  time  at  a 
rention  of  Danes  at  Oxford,  it  was  agreed  on  both 
ies  to  Ic^pp  tlj^  lpi*«  «f  PA^r»  Mat.  Westm.  saith 
Sdward  the  elder.  The  next '  year  Canute  sailed 
Denmark,  and  there  abode  all  winter.  Hunting- 
and  Mat.  Westm.  saj,  he  went  thither  to  repress 
Swedes ;  and  that  the  night  before  a  battle  was 
:bt  with  them,  Godwin,  stealing  out  of  the  camp 
I  his  English,  assaulted  the  Swedes,  and  had  gt>t 
rictorj  ere  Canute  in  the  morning  knew  of  any 
L  For  which  bold  enterprise,  though  against  dis- 
ne,  ^e  had  the  English  injsare.  ***f '***m  f rf r. jftcc 
be  spring,  at  his  return  into  England,'  he  held  in 
iroe  of  Easter  a  great  assembly  at  Chichester,  an'd 
iaw^  year  Wks  with  Turtill  the  Dane  at  the  dedi- 
m  of  a  church  by  them  built  at  Assendune,  in  the 
e  or tbat  great  victory  which  won  him  the  crown, 
suspecting  bis  greatness,  the  year  following  ban- 
]  him  the  realm,  and  found  occasion  to  do  the  like 
tie  the  Northumbrian  earl  upon  the  same  jealousy. 
r  vet  content  with  his  conquest  of  Englandj^  though 

above  ten  years  enjoyed,  he  passed  with  Miy 
(  into  Norway,  dispossessed  Olave  their  king,  and 
ued  the  land,n  first  with  great  sums  of  money  sent 
rear  before  to  gain  him  a  party,  then  coming  with 
rmj  to  compel  the  rest  Thence  returning  king  of 
land,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  yet  not  secure  in  his 
i, '  under  colour  of  an  embassy  sent  into  banish- 
;  Hacun  a  powerful  Dane,  who  had  married  the 
'hter  of  his  sister  Gunildis,  having  conceived  some 
cion  of  his  practices  against  him :  but  such  course 
taken,  that  he  never  came  back ;  either  perishing 
a,  or  slain  by  contrivance  the  next  y  year  in  Ork- 

Qanute  therefor^  having  ihuscstablisbfid  himself 
joodshed  and  op£ression,  to  wash  away,  as  he 
^ht,  tFe  £ruilt  thereof,  sailing  *  again  into  Denmark, 

thence  to  Rome,  and  offered  there  to  St.  Peter 
t  gifls  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  precious  things ; 
lea  the  lisual  tribute  of  Romscot,  giving  great  alms 
e  way,*  both  thither  and  back  again,  freeing  many 
»  of  custom  and  toU  with  great  expense,  where 
gers  were  wont  to  pay,  having  vowed  great  amend- 
.  of  life  at  the  sepulchre  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to 
rhole  people  in  a  large  letter  written  from  Rome 
'Xtaat.  At  his  return  therefore  he  built  and  dedt- 
1  a  church  to  St.  Edmund  at  Bury,  whom  his  an- 
rs  bid  slain, ^  threw  out  the  secular,^ci£&ts,  who 
intruded  there,  and  placed  monks  in  their  stead  ; 
going  into  Scotland,  subdued  and  received  hom- 
>f  Malcolm,  and  two  other  kings  there,  Melbeath 
fermare.  Three  years**  aftor,  having  made  Swane, 
apposed  son  by  Algiva  of  Northampton,  duke 
»lm's  daughter,  (for  others  say  the  son  of  a  priest, 
n  Alflfiva  barren  *  had  got  ready  at  the  time  of  her 
led  labour,)  king  of  Norway,  and  Hardecnutc,  bis 
by  Emma,  king  of  Denmark ;  and  designed 
lid,  his  son  by  Algiva  of  Northampton,  king  of 
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England ;   died  '  at  Shaftsbury,  and   was   buried   at 
Winchester  in  the  old  monastery.     Th1irCing,'as"Sp^'' 
pearaT'encfeJ  tetter  "tTian  be  begin  ;   for   though  he 
seems  to  have  bad  no  hand  in  thedeath  of  Ironside* 
but  detested   the  fact,  and   bringing  the  murderers* 
who  came  to  him   in   hope   of  great  reward,  forth 
among  his  courtiers,  as  it  were  to  receive  thanks,  after 
they  had  openly  related  the  manner  of  their  killing 
him,  delivered  them  to  deserved  punishment,  yet  he 
spared  Edric,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  prime  author' 
of  IFat  detestable  fact ;  till  willinc:  to  be  rid  of  him, 
grown  importune  ,upon-4lio  «enficience  of  his  merits, 
and  upbraided  by  him  that  he  had  first  relinquished, 
then  extinguished,  Edmund  for  his  sake ;  angry  to  be 
so  upbraided,  therefore  said  he  with  a  changed  coun- 
tenance, "  traitor  tq_Gpd^^and^  me,  thou   shalt  die ; 
thine  own  mouth  accuses  tbee^  to  have  stain  thy  master 
my  confederate  .brother,  ..ajqd  the  Lord's  ahoinied.'* 
g  Whereupon  although  present  and  private  execution 
was  in  rage  done  upon  Edric,  yet  he  himself  in  cool  blood 
scrupled  not  to  make  away  the  ErQtEeTaiiHj^nfrcn  of 
Edmund^  who  had  better  right  to  be  the  Lord's  anoint- 
^etibcre  than  himself.     When  he  had  obtained  in  Eng- ' 
land  what  he  desired,  no  wonder  if  he  sought  the  love 
of  his  conquered  subjects  for  the  love  of  his  own  quiet, 
the  maintainors  of  his  wealth  and  state  for  his  own 
profit     For  the  like  reason  he  is  thought  to  have  mar- 
ried Emma,  and  that  Richard  duke  of  Normandy  her 
brother  might  the  less  care  what  became  of  Alfred  and 
Edward,  her  sons  by  King  Ethelred.     He  commanded 
to  be  observed  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  called  after- 
wards the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  not  that  he 
made  them,  but  strictly  observed  them.      His  letter 
(ggm  Rome  professes,  if  he  had  done  aught  amiss  in  his 
youth,  through  negligence  or  want  of  due  temper,  full 
resolution  with  the  help  of  God  to  make  amends,  bv 
governing  justly  and  piously  for  the, future;  charges 
and  adjures  all  his  officers  and  viscounts,  that  ncitlicr 
for  fear  of  him,  or  favour  of  any  person,  or  to  enrich 
the  king,  they  suffer  injustice  to  be  done  in  the  land ; 
commands  his  treasurers  to  pay  all  his  debts  ere  his  re- 
tuni  home,  which  was  by  Denmark,  to  compose  mat- 
ters there  ;  and  what  his  letter  profesacdahc  pcrform.^d 
all  his  life  aflcr.     But  it  is  a  fond  conceit  in  many  j  A 
greaFones,  anTTperhicious  in  the  end,  to  cease  from  no      I 
violence  till  they  have  attained  the  utmost  of  their  am-      [ 
bitions  and  desires;  then  to  think  God  appeased  by  their 
seeking  to  bribe  him  with  a  share,  however  large,  of 
their  ill-gotten  spoils ;  and  then  lastly  to  grow  zealous 
of  doing  right,  when  they  have  no  longer  need  to  do 
wrong.  Howbeit  Canute  was  famous  through  Europe, 
and  much  honoured  of  Conrade  the  emperor,  then  at 
Rome,  with  rich  gifts  and  many  grants  of  what  he 
there  demanded  for  the  freeing  of  passages  from  toll 
and  custom.     I  must  not  omit  one  remarkable  action 
done  by  him,  as  Huntingdon  reports  it,  with  great 
scene  of  circumstance,  and  emphatical  expression,  to 
shew  the  small  power  of  kings  in  respect  of  God ; 
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whieb,  aakM  to  eomt-pttinlflSy  naedtd  no  ndi  1ft- 
burioos  deaMmrtiatkm.  He  eamed  liis  royal  awt  to  be 
•el  on  libe  abore,  wUle  tbe  tide  waa  eorning  in ;  and 
witfa  all  the  atate  tbat  rojaltj  eoold  pot  into  bia  eoon- 
lenaaee,  aaid  tbna  to  tbe  aaa;  **  33wi  aaa  bekmgert  to 

me|  and|  tflfl  liB^  ^^f*"!?  Pf  ^,iffy  *  *^  ^*^  "^^ 

one  nnpwuanea  r—nt^  ■" 

eonw  no  Antber  upon  my  land,  natner 

vnssrs 


1T)*3. 


foUii 


and 


lOTetence  both  wet  and 
^'oiuoed  bim.  Wbereat  tbe  kinff  qnieUy  riainff  wSb* 
ed'UI  aoooF  bim  to  bdiokl  and  eonaider  die  weak 
and  ftifokHn  power- of  •»- Jung,.  a»d  jbijt/lSCTe  in- 
deed dCTCrred  the  name  of  a  king>  tot  i 
*^*"*nl  '^■a^t'Qtb  Leaven. 
tmtb  10  erident  of  ttaelf,  aa  I  aaid  befefe,  tbat  nnleaa 
to  sbame  bia  eoitrt4latt««ra,  wbo  would  not  tike  be 
eonTineed,  Canute  needed  not  to  bare  gone  wetabod 
boBM:  tbe  fc«t^|tjnan  ftrt  tiffw  firth  be  wfSFJO^ 

andTun. 

HAROLD. 

Haeold  for  bis  awifhieaa  auraaMed  Haiefeot,ii  tbe 
aon  cf  Canute  bjr  Algiva  of  Northampton,  (though 
aoiM  tpeak  doubtfull/  aa  if  abe  bore  bim  not,  but  bad 
htm  of  a  iboemaker^  wife,  aa  Swane  before  of  a  priert ; 
odiera  of  a  maidsenrant,  to  conceal  herlMuienneai,)  in 
a  great  amemblj  at  Oxford  waa  bj  dnice  Leolne  and 
the  Merdana,  with  tbe  Londonen,  according  to  bia 
ftther^  teatament,  elected  king;'  but  without  the  re- 
gal habilimenta,  which  jElnot,  tbe  archbishop,  having 
in  bia  costodj,  refuted  to  deliver  up,  but  to  the  tons  of 
Emma,  for  which  Harold  ever  aAer  hated  the  clergjr ; 
and  (as  tbe  clergj  are  wont  thence  to  infer)  all  religion. 
Godwin  earl  of  Kent,  and  the  West-Saxons  with  him, 
stood  for  Hardecnute.  Malmsburv  saitb,  tbat  the  con- 
test  was  between  Dane  and  English ;  tbat  tbe  Danes 
and  Londoners  grown  now  in  a  manner  Danish,  were 
all  for  Hardecnute :  but  be  being  then  in  Denmark, 
Harold  prevailed,  yet  so  as  tbat  the  kingdom  should  be 
divided  between  them ;  the  west  and  sooth  part  reserv- 
ed by  Emma  for  Hardecnute  till  bis  return.  But  Ha- 
rold, once  advanced  into  tbe  throne,  banished  Emma 
his  mother-in-law,  seized  on  his  father's  treasure  at 
Winchester,  and  there  remained.  ^  Emma,  not  hold- 
ing it  safe  to  abide  in  Normandjr  while  dake  William 
the  bastard  was  yet  under  age,  retired  to  Baldwin  earl 
of  Flanders.  In  the  mean  while  Elfred  and  EdwanI 
sons  of  Ethelred,  accompanied  with  a  small  number  of 
Norman  soldiers  in  a  few  ships,  coming  to  yisit  their 
mother  Emma  not  yet  departed  the  land,  and  perhaps 
to  see  how  the  people  were  inclined  to  restore  them 
their  right,  Elfred  was  sent  for  by  the  king  then  at 
London ;  but  in  his  way  met  at  Guilford  by  earl  God- 
win, who  with  all  seeming  friendship  entertained  him, 
was  in  the  night  surprised  and  made  prisoner,  most  of 
bis  company  put  to  various  sorts  of  cruel  death,  deci- 
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fu  Mt  VAi! 


■■ted  twiee  orart  thaahmifbtii 

king  tent  bmuid  to  £lj,  had  hia 

way»  and  deliverad  to  dM  aMoki 

in  their  enafeody.   MalmabmygifaBlittfecradittoifr 

atoryof  Elfired,  aa  not  ehronicled  inhiatiMa^hntiar 

■MNired  only.     Wloeh  Earau  hnwerer  heaitog 

away  her  aon  Edward,  who  by  good  hnp 

not  hia  brother,  witfa  all  ^peed  into  Normandy.   Btt 

the  author  of  **  Eneominm  EmoMe,*  who  aeeaM  T/hUig 

(though  namelen)  to  have  heea  aone  iMnk,  yet  fiwi^ 

and  perbapa  wrote  within  the  i 

thinga  were  done;  by  hb  mlatkin,  diftiing  tnm  il 

othen,  nndi  aggravatea  the  cfoelty  of  Hanldiiil 

he,  not  content  to  have  pnctind  in  aecnt  (ftr 

he  dunt  noQ  againat  the  life  of  £■■»,  aonght 

treadieroaawaya  to  get  her  aon  within  hia  power; 

reaolved  at  length  to  feigea  lelierin  the  Maeef 

mother,  inviting  then  into  England,  the  eepjef  vliiji 

letter  ho  prodncea  written  to  thii  pwpoaa. 


^  EHICA  in  name  only  qneen,  to  her 
and  Elfred  imparta  ntotheriy  aalntntion.    WUb  m 
aeverally  bewail  the  death  oT  enr  loni  the  hiiig^i 
dear  aona !  and  while  daily  yon  am  deprived  mm 
nMwe  of  the  kingdom  yonr  inheritanee;  T 
eonnid  ye  toke,  knowing  that  yonr  intermilled  Mif 
ia  a  daily  atrenglhening  to  the  reign  of  jonr  mmfik. 
wbo  ineemantly  goea  about  from  toam  to  eity,gririilg. 
the  chief  noblee  to  hia  party,  either  bj  giflB,fny«^ 
or  threata.    But  they  had  mneh  rather  ana  af  }M 
ahonld  rrign  over  them,  than  to  he  held  ndlvAi 
power  of  bim  wbo  now  overmlea  dwm.    I  aiMit 
therefore,  tbat  one  of  jron  come  to  me  MfcMf^wi 
privately,  to  receive  from  me  wholesome  counsel,  ml 
to  know  how  the  business  which  I  intend  shall  bea^ 
complished.     By  this  messenger  present,  aead  lick 
what  you  determine.    Farewel,  as  dear  both  m  nf 
own  heart" 

These  letters  were  sent  to  tbe  princes  then  ia  K» 
mandy,  by  express  messengers,  with  presents  aha  ■ 
from  their  mother ;  which  they  joyfully  leeeiiiag,  i» 
turn  word  by  tbe  same  messengers,  tbat  one  af  tkn 
will  be  with  her  shortly;  naming  both  tbe  time  ml 
place.    Elfred  therefore  tbe  younger  (fur  so  it  mi 
thought  best)  at  the  appointed  time,  with  a  few 
and  small  numbers  about  bim  appearing  on  tbe 
no  sooner  came  ashore  but  fell  into  the  snare  of  ctfl 
Godwin,  sent  on  purpose  to  betray  bim ;  as  above  mi 
related.     Emma  greatly  sorrowing  for  tbe  loea  af  kr 
son,  thus  cruelly  made  away,  fled  immediately  wiA 
some  of  the  nobles  her  faithfullest  adherents  into  Flifr 
dent,  had  her  dwelling  assigned  at  Bruges  by  tbeefll; 
where  having  rrmained   about  two  years,!  abe  «• 
visited  out  of  Denmark  by  Hardecnute  her  aon ;  ail 
be  not  long  had  remained  with  her  there,  when  HanU 
in   England,  having  done  nothing  tbe  while 
memory,  sare  the  taxing  of  every  port  at  eight 
of  silver  to  sixteen  ships,  died  at  London,  ionms^tt 
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)jdbn]«uid  wu  buried  at  Winchester.  ^  Afler  which, 
■atl  of  tbe  nobility,  both  Danes  and  English  now 
il^eehi^,  send  embassadors  to  Hardecnute  still  at 
Bruges  witb  bis  mother,  entreating  him  to  come  and 
leeeive  as  his  rigbt  the  sceptre ;  who  before  midsum- 
■er  came  witb  siztj  ships,  and  many  soldiers  out  of 
[>enmark. 

HARDECNUTE. 

Habdecnute  receired  with  acclamation,  and  seated 
in  tbe  throne,  first  called  to  mind  the  injuries  done  to 
him  or  his  mother  Emma  in  the  time  of  Harold ;  sent 
AKiic  archbishop  of  York,  Godwin,  and  others,  with 
Tfoud  bis  executioner,  to  London,  commanding  them 
to  dig  up  the  body  of  King  Harold,  and  throw  it  into  a 
ditch ;  but  by  a  second  order,  into  the  Thames.  Whence 
tiken  up  by  a  fisherman,  and  conreyed  to  a  churchyard 
in  London  belonging  to  the  Danes,  it  was  interred 
i^n  with  honour.  This  done,  he  levied  a  sore  tax, 
tkat  eight  marks  to  every  rower,  and  twelve  to  every 
•ficer  in  bis  fleet,  should  be  paid  throughout  England : 
hf  which  time  they  who  were  so  forward  to  call  him 
•ver  bad  enough  of  him  ;  for  he,  as  they  thought,  had 
lio  much  of  theirs.  After  this  he  called  to  account 
Godwin  earl  of  Kent,  and  Leving  bishop  of  Worcester, 
about  the  death  of  Elfred  his  half  brother,  which  Alfric 
Ike  archbishop  laid  to  their  charge ;  the  king  deprived 
Lering  of  bis  bishopric,  and  gave  it  to  his  accuser :  but 
tbe  year  following,  pacified  with  a  round  sum,  restored 
tto  Lering.  ■'Godwin  made  his  peace  by  a  sump- 
aoas  present,  a  galley  with  a  gilded  stem  bravely  rig- 
ped,  and  eighty  soldiers  in  her,  every  one  witb  brace- 
da  of  gold  on  each  arm,  weighing  sixteen  ounces, 
idcnet,  corslet,  and  hilts  of  his  sword  gilded  ;  a  Danish 
!nrtaxe,  listed  with  gold  or  silver,  hung  on  his  left 
4ioulder,  a  shield  with  boss  and  nails  gilded  in  his  left 
band,  in  his  right  a  lance ;  besides  this,  he  took  his 
Mth  before  the  king,  that  neither  of  his  own  counsel 
L*r  will,  but  by  the  command  of  Harold,  he  had  done 
vbat  be  did,  to  the  putting  out  Elfred's  eyes.  The  like 
imifa  look  most  of  the  nobility  for  themselves,  or  in  his 
behalf.  ®The  next  year  Hardecnute  sending  his 
boose-carles,  so  they  called  his  officers,  to  gather  the 
tribute  imposed  ;  two  of  them,  rigorous  in  their  office, 
were  slain  at  Worcester  by  the  people;  whereat  the 
king  enraged  sent  Leofric  duke  of  Mercia,  and  Seward 
of  Northumberland,  with  great  forces  and  coniniissiou 
to  slay  the  citizens,  rifle  and  burn  the  city,  and  waste 
the  whole  province.  Affrighted  with  such  news,  all 
tbe  people  fled :  the  countrymen  whither  they  could, 
tbe  citizens  to  a  small  island  in  Severn,  called  Bever- 
age, which  they  fortified  and  defended  stoutly  till 
peace  was  granted  them,  and  freely  to  return  home. 
But  their  city  they  found  sacked  and  burnt;  wherc- 
iritb  ibe  king  was  appeased.  This  was  commendable 
in  him,  however  cruel  to  others,  Uiat  towards  his  half- 
bvccbren,  though  rivals  of  his  crown,  he  shewed  him- 
self always  tenderiy  affectioned ;  as  now  towards  Ed- 
ward, who  without  fear  came  to  him  out  of  Normandv, 
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and  with  unfeigned  kindness  received,  remained  safely 
and  honourably  in  bis  court,  p  But  Hardecnute  tlic 
year  following,  at  a  feast  wherein  Osgood  a  great  Dan- 
ish lord  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  at  Lambeth  to 
Prudon  another  potent  Dane,  in  the  midst  of  his  mirth, 
sound  and  healthful  to  sight,  while  he  was  drinking 
fell  down  speechless,  and  so  dying,  was  buried  at 
Winchester  beside  his  father.  He  was  it  seems  a  great 
lover  of  good  cheer ;  sitting  at  table  four  times  a  day, 
with  great  variety  of  dishes  and  superfluity  to  all  comers. 
Whereas,  saith  Huntingdon,  in  our  time  princes  in 
their  houses  made  but  one  meal  a  day.  He  gave  bis 
sister  Gunildis,  a  virgin  of  rare  beauty,  in  marriage  to 
Henry  the  Alman  emperor ;  and  to  send  her  forth  pom- 
pously, all  the  nobility  contributed  their  jewels  and 
richest  ornaments.  But  it  may  seem  a  wonder,  that  our 
historians,  if  they  deserve  that  name,  should  in  a  mat- 
ter so  remarkable,  and  so  near  their  own  time,  so  much 
differ.  Huntingdon  relates,  against  the  credit  of  all 
other  records,  that  Hardecnute  thus  dead,  the  English 
rejoicing  at  this  unexpected  riddance  of  the  Danish 
yoke,  sent  over  to  Elfred,  the  elder  son  of  Emma  by 
King  Ethelred,  of  whom  we  heanl  but  now  that  he 
died  a  prisoner  at  Ely,  sent  thither  by  Harold  six  years 
before ;  that  he  came  now  out  of  Normandy,  witb  a 
great  number  of  men,  to  receive  the  crown ;  that  earl 
Godwin,  aiming  to  have  his  daughter  queen  of  Eng- 
land, by  marrying  her  to  Edward  a  simple  youth,  for 
he  thought  Elfred  of  a  higher  spirit  than  to  accept  her, 
persuaded  the  nobles,  that  Elfred  had  brought  over  too 
many  Normans,  had  promised  them  land  here,  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  suflTer  a  warlike  and  subtle  nation  to 
take  root  in  the  land,  that  these  were  to  be  so  handlccT 
as  none  of  them  might  dare  for  the  future  to  flock 
hither,  upon  pretence  of  relation  to  the  king :  there- 
ujK)n  by  common  consent  of  the  nobles,  both  Elfred 
and  his  company  were  dealt  with  as  was  above  related ; 
that  they  then  sent  for  Edward  out  of  Normandy,  with 
hostages  to  be  left  there  of  their  faithful  intentions  to 
make  him  king,  and  their  desires  not  to  hnng  over 
with  him  many  Normans ;  that  Edward  at  their  call 
came  then  first  out  of  Normandv:  whereas  all  others 
agree,  that  he  came  voluntarily  over  to  visit  Hardec- 
nute, as  is  before  said,  and  was  remaining  then  in 
court  at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  Hardecnute  dead, 
saith  Malmsbury,  Edward,  doubting  greatly  his  own 
safety,  determined  to  rely  wholly  on  the  advice  and  fa- 
vour of  earl  Godwin ;  desiring  therefore  by  messengers 
to  have  private  speech  with  him,  the  earl  a  while  deli- 
berated :  at  last  assenting,  prince  Edward  came,  and 
would  have  fallen  at  his  feet;  hut  that  not  permitted, 
told  him  the  danger  wherein  he  thought  himself  at  pre- 
sent, and  in  great  perplexity  besought  his  help,  to  con- 
vey him  some  whither  out  of  the  land.  Godwin  soon 
apprehending  the  fair  occasion  that  now  as  it  were 
prompted  him  how  to  advance  himself  and  his  family, 
cheerfully  exhorted  him  to  remember  himself  the  son 
of  Elhelred,  the  grandchild  of  Edgar,  right  heir  to  the 
crown  at  full  age;  not  to  think  of  flying,  but  of  reign- 
ing, which  might  easily  be  brought  about,  if  he  would 
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follow  his  coansel ;  then  settins^  forth  the  power  and 
authority  which  he  had  in  Engfland,  promised  it  should 
he  all  his  to  set  him  on  the  throne,  if  he  on  his  part 
would  promise  and  swear  to  be  for  ever  his  friend,  to 
preserve  the  honour  of  liis  house,  and  to  marry  his 
daughter.  Edward,  as  his  necessity  then  was,  con- 
sented easily,  and  swore  to  whatever  Godwin  required. 
An  assembly  of  states  thereupon  met  at  Gillin$^ham, 
where  Edward  pleaded  his  right ;  and  by  the  power- 
ful influence  of  Godwin  was  accepted.  Others,  as 
Brompton,  with  no  probability  write,  that  Godwin  at 
this  time  was  fled  into  Denmark,  for  what  he  had  done 
to  Elfred,  returned  and  submitted  himself  to  Edward 
then  king,  was  by  him  charged  openly  with  the  death 
of  Elfred,  and  not  without  much  ado,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  lieofric  and  other  peers,  received  at  length  into 
favour. 

EDWARD  the  Confessor. 

Glad  were  the  English  delivered  so  unexpectedly 
from  their  Danish  masters,  and  little  thou<;ht  how  near 
another  conquest  was  hanging  over  them.  Edward, 
the  Easter  following,^  crowned  at  Winchester,  the  same  , 
year  accompanied  with  earl  Godwin,  Leofric,  and  Si- 
ward,  came  again  thither  on  a  sudden,  and  by  their 
counsel  seized  on  the  treasure  of  his  mother  Emma. 
The  cause  alleged  is,  that  she  was  hard  to  him  in  the 
time  of  his  banishment ;  and  indeed  she  is  said  not 
much  to  have  loved  Ethelred  her  former  husband,  and 
thereafter  the  children  by  him ;  she  was  moreover  noted 
to  be  very  covetous,  hard  to  the  poor,  and  profuse  to 
monasteries.  **  About  this  time  also  King  Edward,  ac- 
cording to  promise,  took  to  wife  Edith  or  Egith  carl 
Godwin's  daughter,  commended  much  for  beauty,  mo- 
desty, and  beyond  what  is  requisite  in  a  woman,  learn- 
ing. Ingulf,  then  a  youth  lodging  in  the  court  with 
his  father,  saw  her  oft,  and  coming  from  the  school, 
was  sometimes  met  by  her  and  posed,  not  in  grammar 
only,  but  in  logic.  Edward  the  next  year  but  one* 
made  ready  a  strong  navy  at  Sandwich  against  Mag- 
nus king  of  Norway,  who  threatened  an  invasion,  had 
not  Swane  king  of  Denmark  diverted  him  by  a  war  at 
home  to  defend  his  own  land  ;  <  not  out  of  good  will  to 
Edward,  as  may  be  supposed,  who  at  the  same  time 
expressed  none  to  the  Danes,  banishing  Gunildisthe 
niece  of  Canute  with  her  two  sons,  and  Osgod  by  sur- 
name Clapa,  out  of  the  realm.  "  Swane,  overpowered 
by  Magnus,  sent  the  next  year  to  entreat  aid  of  King 
Edward  ;  Godwin  gave  counsel  to  send  him  fifty  ships 
fraught  with  soldiers  ;  but  Leofric  and  the  general 
voice  gainsaying,  none  were  sent.  *  The  next  year  Ha- 
rold Harvager,  king  of  Norway,  sending  embassadors, 
made  peace  with  King  Edward  ;  but  an  earthquake  at 
Worcester  and  Derby,  pestilence  and  famine  in  many 
places,  much  lessened  the  enjoyment  thereof.  >  The 
next  year  Henry  the  emperor,  displeased  with  Bald- 
win earl  of  Flanders,  had  straitened  him  with  a  great 
army  by  land ;  and  sending  to  King  Edward,  desired 
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him  with  his  ships  to  hinder  what  be  migfat  Ui< 
by  sea.  The  king  therefore,  with  a  great  iiavy,i 
to  Sandwich,  there  staid  till  the  empeivr  am  m 
agreement  with  earl  Baldwin.     Mean  while 
son  of  earl  Godwin,  who,  not  permitted  to  wnji 
giva  the  abbess  of  Chester  by  him  deflowered,  y I 
the  land,  came  out  of  Denmark  with  eight  ihip^j 
ing  a  desire  to  return  into  the  king's  favour;  aid] 
his  cousin  german,  who  commanded  partoftbel 
navy,  promised  to  intercede,  that  his  earldoa  1 
restored  him.  Godwin  therefore  and  Beom  withil 
ships,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  gone  home,  coadsf  li] 
vensey,  (but  Godwin  soon  departed  thence  ii| 
twenty-nine  Danish  ships,  who  had  got  Bodi] 
the  coast  of  Essex,  and  perished  by  tempest  iilftsi 
turn,)  Swane  with  his  ships  comes  to  Beon  at  1 
guilefully  requests  him  to  sail  with  him  to ! 
and  reconcile  him  to  the  king,  as  he  bad 
Beom  mistrusting  no  evil  where  he  intended fosd,! 
with  him  in  his  ship  attended  hy  three  onlvofkiil 
vants  :  but  Swane,  set  upon  barbarous  cruehy,Mli 
conciliation  with  the  king,  took  Beom  oov  ii 
power,  and  bound  him ;  then  coming  to 
slew  and  buried  him  in  a  deep  ditch.    After  wl 
men  of  Hastings  took  six  of  his  ships,  and 
them  to  the  king  at  Sandwich ;  with  the  other  i 
escaped  into  Flanders,  there  remaining  till 
bishop  of  Worcester  by  earnest  mediation 
peace  with  the  king.       About  this  time  King 
sent  to  pope  Leo,  desiring  absolution  from  a  Tovt 
he  had  made  in  his  younger  years,  to  take  a  j( 
Rome,  if  God  vouchsafed  him  to  reign  in 
the  p(»pe  dispensed  with  his  vow,  but  not  witat  < 
expense  of  his  journey  given  to  the  poor,andai 
tery  built  or  re-edified  to  St.  Peter ;  who  in 
monk,  as  is  said,  chose  Westminster,  which  Kisf  1 
ward  thereupon  rebuilding  endowed  with  lirge 
leges  and  revenues.     The  same  year,  saitb 
Worcester,  certain  Irish  pirates  with  thirty- 
entered  the  mouth  of  Severn,  and  with  the  aid  of  ( 
fin  prince  of  South  Wales,  did  some  hurt  in  tboK] 
then  passing  the  river  Wye,  burnt  Dunedhaa,! 
slew  all  the  inhabitants  they  found.    Against 
Aid  red  bishop  of  Worcester,  with  a  few  oat  of' 
cester  and  Herefordshire,  went  out  in  haste:  botGi 
to  whom  the  Welsh  and  Irish  had  privily  seat; 
gers,  came  down  upon  the  English  with  hit 
power  by  night,  and  early  in  the  morning 
assaulting  them,  slew  many,  and  put  the  retf  t»l 
*The  next  year  but  one.  King  Edward  reaitMdi 
Danish  tax  which  had  continued   thirty-eigkl 
heavy  upon  the  land  since  Ethelred  first  paid  itli( 
Danes,  and  what  remained  thereof  in  his 
sent  back  to  the  owners:  but  through  impnideMfll 
the  foundation  of  a  far  worse  mischief  to  the 
while  studying  gratitude  to  those  Nonnaas,wkolil 
in  exile  had  been  helpful,  he  called  then  over  to  | 
offices  here,  whom  better  he  might  have  rrpaid 
his  private  purse ;  hy  this 
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■*no  one  against  the  other,  and  making'  way  bj  de- 
^  Co  die  Nonnan  conquest.  Robert  a  monk  of  that 
fy,  vrlio  bad  been  serviceable  to  him  there  in  time 
^,  be  made  bishop,  first  of  I^ndon,  then  of  Can- 
f  ;  ^IVilliam  his  chaplain,  bishop  of  Dorchester. 
^eg-ma.  the  English  to  lay  aside  their  own  ancient 
s,  mnd  in  many  things  to  imitate  French  man- 
e  gT^^t  peers  to  speak  French  in  their  houses, 
ciM  %€3  write  their  bills  and  letters,  as  a  great 
g^^n^Iity,  ashamed  of  their  own  :  a  presage  of 
jecs^jon  shortly  to  that  people,  whose  fashions 
ST^a^^fe  they  aflfected  so  slavishly.  But  that 
L  v^  lieginning  to  many  troubles  ensuing  hap- 
as  ^ear,  and  upon  this  occasion.  ^  Eustace 
olom^,  father  of  the  famous  Godfrey  who  won 
n  fV-tom  the  Saracens,  and  husband  to  Goda  the 
*•=-■  ^  hiving  been  to  visit  King  Edward,  and 
Ctnterhnry  to  take  ship  at  Dover,  one  of 
sn,  insolently  seeking  to  lodg^  by  force  in 
^^*  ^»e,  provoked  so  the  master  thereof,  as  by 
^  h  ^tt  of  anger  to  kill  him.  The  count  with 
^  ^a^n  going  to  the  house  where  his  servant 
-^  killed,  slew  both  the  slayer  and  eighteen 
^^  defended  him.  But  the  townsmen  running 
""^^aiaited  him  with  the  slaughter  of  twenty  more 
^""■^  ^.nts,  wounded  most  of  the  rest ;  he  himself 
^  ^'■"  two  hardly  escaping,  ran  back  with  clamour 
^*^g>  whom,  seconded  by  other  Norman 
''^^  ^e  stirred  up  to  great  ang^r  against  the  citi- 
®  ^^nterbury.  Earl  Godwin  in  haste  is  sent  for, 
^^^'^  lelated  and  much  aggravated  by  the  king 
f^^  ^at  city,  the  earl  commanded  to  raise  forces, 
fa  ••*  the  citizens  thereof  as  enemies.  Godwin,  sorry 
H  Kt  itringers  more  favoured  of  the  king  than  his 
•*w« people,  answered,  that "  it  were  better  to  summon 
Wllwcliief  men  of  the  town  into  the  king's  court,  to 
*"*|pe  them  with  sedition,  where  both  parties  mig^ht 
^kird,  that  not  found  in  fault  they  might  be  acquit- 
^;  if  otherwise,  by  fine  or  loss  of  life  might  satisfy 
iking,  whose  peace  they  had  broken,  and  the  count 
HMD  they  had  injured :  till  this  were  done  refusing  to 
•ecute  with  hostile  punishment  them  of  his  own 
dUt  unheard,  whom  his  office  was  rather  to  defend. '^ 
*  king-  displeased  with  his  refusal,  and  not  knowing 
'  to  compel  him,  appointed  an  assembly  of  all  the 
«  to  be  held  at  Gloucester,  where  the  matter  mii>;ht 
itUy  tried ;  the  assembly  was  full  and  frequent  ac- 
ing  to  summons :  but  Godwin  mistrusting  his  own 
le,  or  the  violence  of  his  adversaries,  with  his  two 
.,  Swane  and  Harold,  and  a  great  power  gathered 
of  bis  own  and  his  sons'  earldoms,  which  contained 
i  of  the  south-east  and  west  parts  of  England, 
e  no  farther  than  Beverstan,  giving  out  that  their 
es  were  to  go  against  the  Welsh,  who  intended  an 
ption  into  Herefordshire ;  and  Swane  under  that 
oBcc  lay  with  part  of  bis  army  thereabout.  The 
bh  nnderstanding  this  device,  and  with  all  dili- 
K  clearing  themselves  before  the  king,  left  Godwin 
ded  of  false  accusation  in  great  hatred  to  all  the 
wMj .  Leofiric  therefore  and  Si  ward,  dukes  of  great 
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power,  the  former  in  Mercia,  the  other  in  all  parts  be- 
yond Humber,  both  ever  faithful  to  the  king,  send 
privily  with  speed  to  raise  the  forces  of  their  provinces* 
Which  Godwin  not  knowing  sent  bold  to  King  Ed- 
ward, demanding  count  Eustace  and  his  follower^ 
together  with  those  Boloignians,  who,  as  Simeon 
writes,  held  a  castle  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Canterbury. 
The  king,  as  then  having  but  little  force  at  band, 
entertained  him  a  while  with  treaties  and  delays,  till 
his  summoned  army  drew  nigh,  then  rejected  his  de- 
mands. Godwin,  thus  matched,  commanded  his  sons 
not  to  begin  fight  against  the  king;  begun  with,  not 
to  give  ground.  The  king's  forces  were  the  flower  of 
those  counties  whence  they  came,  and  eager  to  fall  on : 
but  Leofric  and  the  wiser  sort,  detesting  civil  war,*^ 
brought  the  matter  to  this  accord ;  that  hostages  given 
on  either  side,  the  cause  should  be  again  debated  at 
London.  Thither  the  king  and  lords  coming  with 
their  army,  sent  to  Godwin  and  his  sons  (who  with 
their  powers  were  come  as  far  as  South  wark)  command- 
ing their  appearance  unarmed  with  only  twelve  at- 
tendants, and  that  the  rest  of  their  soldiers  they  should 
deliver  over  to  the  king.  They  to  appear  without 
pledges  before  an  adverse  faction  denied ;  but  to  dis- 
miss their  soldiers  refused  not,  nor  in  aught  else  to 
obey  the  king  as  far  as  might  stand  with  honour  and 
the  just  regard  of  their  safety.  This  answer  not 
pleasing  the  king,  an  edict  was  presently  issued  forth, 
that  Godwin  and  his  sons  within  five  days  depart  the 
land.  He,  who  perceived  now  his  numbers  to  dimin- 
ish, readily  obeyed,  and  with  his  wife  and  three  sons, 
Tosti,  Swane,  and  Gyrtha,  with  as  much  treasure  as 
their  ship  could  carry,  embarked  at  Thorney,  sailed 
into  Flanders  to  earl  Baldwin,  whose  daughter  Judith 
Tosti  bad  married  :  for  Wnlnod  his  fourth  son  was  then 
a  hostage  to  the  king  in  Normandy ;  his  other  two, 
Harold  and  Leofwin,  taking  ship  at  Bristow,  in  a 
vessel  that  lay  ready  there  belonging  to  Swane,  passed 
into  Ireland.  King  Edward,  pursuing  his  displeasure, 
divorced  his  wife  Edith  earl  Godwin's  daughter,  send- 
ing her  despoiled  of  all  her  ornaments  to  Warewei 
with  one  waiting-maid ;  to  be  kept  in  custody  by  his 
sister  the  abbess  there.  ^  His  reason  of  so  doing  was  as 
harsh  as  his  act,  that  she  only,  while  her  nearest  rela- 
tions were  in  banishment,  might  not,  though  innocent, 
enjoy  case  at  home.  After  this,  William  duke  of 
Nonnandy,  with  a  great  number  of  followers,  coming 
into  England,  was  by  King  Edward  honoural)]y  enter- 
tained, and  led  about  the  cities  and  castles,  as  it  were 
to  shew  him  what  ere  long  was  to  be  his  own,  (though 
at  that  time,  saith  Ingulf,  no  mention  thereof  passed 
between  them,)  then,  after  some  time  of  his  abode  here, 
presented  richly  and  dismissed,  he  returned  home. 
«  The  next  year  Queen  Emma  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Winchester.  The  chronicle  attributed  to  John  Bromp- 
ton  a  Yorkshire  abbot,  but  rather  of  some  nameless 
author  living  under  Edward  III,  or  later,  reports  that 
the  year  before,  by  Robert  the  archbishop  she  was  ac- 
cused both  of  consenting  to  the  death  of  her  son  Elfred, 
and  of  preparing  poison  for  Edward  also ;  lastly  of  too 
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mmOi  iuKManlf  wbk  Ahm  Ufkof  ^  We 
tMk  to  tt|i|NOf9  Imhp  flUMiofliioSy  jnywog  ^fintngn  to 
«t.  SwitliiiM.  the  oflendi  to  poo  h&MM  btUvMi 
^oftoin  iiiooghthowo  redbot,  mseuimg  to  the  oidoliaii 
kWywUefa  without  hirBobepoilbniied;  that  tbo  kia^ 
thofoopon  reeeived  ber  toho«Mir»aBd  fnm  bertiid  the 
Mifcipv  peMnoe  lor  km  aodoKtjr;  dut  the  orehbhhop, 
■■howiilofhMaocqMtMHi^liodoatofBiigknd:  whieh, 
botideo  the  tUeneo  ofoacieater  aothorii  (for  the  bbhop 
fled  not  till  a  yeor  efterO  btiage  the  whole  atoiy  into 
enpieioii^  ia  this  bmmo  prohable,  if  it  can  he  profed, 
that  ia  roeaMMj  of  this  deiiveiaiice  horn  the  niiie 
boniiDir  ploaghsham,  Queen  Eoibm  gave  to  the  abbey 
of  St  Switbane  nine  manors,  and  bisb<^  Alwtn  other 
nine.  Aboot  tbb  time  Griffin  prince  of  Sooth  Wales 
wasted  Herefordshire ;  to  oppose  whom  the  people  of 
that  conntrf ,  with  maajr  Normans,  garrisoned  in  the 
eastie  of  Hefelbrd,  went  out  in  arms,  bat  were  pot  to 
the  worse,  aumy  slain,  and  moch  bootjr  driven  away 
by  the  Webb.  Soon  after  whieb  Harold  and  Leofwin, 
aons  of  Godwin,  eomiog  into  Severn  with  many  ships, 
in  the  confines  of  SooMrset  and  Dorsetshire,  qwiled 
many  Tillages,  and  fesisted  by  these  of  Somerset  and 
]>eronsbire,  slew  in  a  fight  more  than  thirty  of  tbdr 
principal  men,  many  of  the  common  sort,  and  letamed 
with  arach  boo^  to  their  fleet  'King  Edward  on  the 
other  side  made  ready  above  sixty  ships  at  Sandwicb 
well  stored  with  men  and  provision,  nnder  the  oondnet 
of  Odo  and  Radolf  two  of  his  Norman  kindled,  en- 
joining them  to  find  oat  Godwin,  whom  be  heaid  to 
bo  at  sea«  To  quicken  them,  be  himself  lay  on  ship- 
board, ofttimes  watched  and  sailed  op  and  down  in 
search  of  those  pirates.  Bot  Godwin,  whether  in  a 
mist,  or  by  other  accident,  passing  by  them,  arrived  in 
another  part  of  Kent,  and  dispersing  several  messengerB 
abroad,  by  fair  words  allnred  the  chief  men  of  Kent, 
Sarrej^  and  Essex,  to  bis  party  ;  which  news  coming 
to  the  king's  fleet  at  Sandwich,  they  basted  to  find  bim 
out ;  but  missing  of  him  again,  came  up  without  eflect 
to  London.  Godwin,  advertised  of  this,  forthwith 
sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  where  at  length  his  two 
sons  Harold  and  Leofwin  finding  him,  with  their  united 
navy  lay  on  the  coast,  forbearing  other  hostility  than 
to  furnish  themselves  with  fresh  victuals  from  land  as 
tbey  needed.  Thence  as  one  fleet  they  set  forward  to 
Sandwich,  using  all  fair  means  hy  the  way  to  increase 
their  numbers  both  of  mariners  and  soldiers.  The  king 
then  at  London,  startled  at  these  tidings,  gave  speedy 
order  to  raise  forces  in  all  parts  that  had  not  revolted 
from  him  ;  but  now  too  late,  for  Godwin  within  a  few 
days  af\er  with  his  shi])s  or  gallevs  came  up  the  river 
Thames  to  Southwark,  and  till  the  tide  returned 
bad  conference  with  the  Londoners;  whom  by  fair 
speeches  (for  he  was  held  a  good  speaker  in  those 
tiroes)  he  brought  to  his  bent.  The  tide  returned, 
and  none  upon  the  bridge  hindering,  be  rowed  up 
in  his  galleys  along  the  south  bank  ;  where  his  land- 
army,  now  come  to  bim,  in  array  of  battle  now  stood  on 
the  shore ;  then  turning  toward  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  where  the  king's  galleys  lay  iu  some  readiness, 
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«*dltad  fcraaa aian Ml fiirittftlMk 
iairteigiMf  bvilhqr 

to  flfht  Eagihil  afainaft 

tvea^,  the  king  aad  tha  aad 

ware  dissalvad,  Godwin  «ii  bin 

fiMraser  dignitieei  aaeapt 

aeianea  Ar  tha  slanghtcr  af 

g«M  baraflwt  to  Jennalaai,  and, 

hj  aickMaa  or  SaiaMM  ni  I^^  I 

wia^  danghtar,  Kiair  Edwaifl  tod 

nifled  aa  beAia.    Thaa  wan  Iha 

done  nmny  ni^  wt  th|Bga  — det  tba  Ida^ 

and  given  bim  ill  oaonad 

the  realm ;  soim  of  tbam,  aol  lilaMaMa> 

stoy.    Bobert  aichbiAop  of  Caataitarf » 

Londo«»  Ulf  af  lincohi^  afl  Nataiana,  imHf 

with  their  fiillowfln»  got  to  aea.    The 

with  his  complaint  to  Bnam;  hot 

Normandy  at  tha  aai 

eaoM.    Oabam  and  Hogh 

and  by  permission  af  Leofiie  paaaed  thravgh  lii< 

triea  with  their  Noimam  tollaohalh  U^oT 

*  The  year  Ibllowingy  Bhcae,  hmfaar  la 

of  Sooth  Walea,  who  hy  inraafla 

to  the  EngHsh,  taken  al  Bnlead— ,  w«b  pnl 

by  the  ldng%  appoivtmant,  and  hia 

himatGlooeester.  Theaamayearml 

aeeond  holy  day  of  Easter,  oail  G<idwiBi» 

king  at  table,  aank  down  mddanly  m  kia 

his  three  sons,  Harold,  Toatt^aad 

ried  him  into  the  king^  ebanber,  hnpii;  ka 

vive :  bot  the  malady  had  so  oeiaed  hns,  Aat  Iha 

day  after  be  expired.    The  Noraaaaa  who  kalsd 

win  give  out,  saith  Malmsbory,  that 

ing  to  be  made  of  Elfred,  and  the  king  thereat 

sourly  upon  Godwin,  be,  to  vindicato  himael( 

these  words :  **  Thou,  O  king,  at  every 

of  thy  brother  Elfred,  lookest  frowningly 

but  let  God  not  suffer  me  to  swallow 

be  guilty  of  aught  done  against  bis  life  or  thy 

tage ; "  that  after  these  words,  choaked  with  dw 

sel  taken,  he  sunk  down  and  recovered  noL    Hii 

wife  was  the  sister  of  Canute,  a  woman  af  mmA 

famy  for  tlie  trade  she  drove  of  buying  np 

youths  aud  maids  to  sell  in  Denmark, 

made  great  g^in ;  but  ere  long  was  struck  widb 

der  snd  died.    ^  The  year  ensuing,  Siwaid  c 

Northumberland,  with  a  great  number  of  hen 

foot,  attended  also  by  a  strong  fleet  at  the 

appointment,  made  an  expedition  into  Scotland 

quished  the  tyrant  Macbeth,  slaying  many 

of  Scots  with  those  Normans  that  went  thitha 

placed  Malcolm  sou  of  the  Cumbrian  king  in  his 

yet  not  without  loss  of  his  own  son,  and  maaj 

both  English  and  Danes.     Told  of  his  son's  dcadl/1 

asked  whether  he  received  bis  death^s  wound  befcft 

behind.  When  it  was  answered,  before;  ^  I  am  glA 

saith  he,  "  and  should   not  else  have  thoaght 

though  my  son,  worthy  of  burial."     In  the 
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Edwtid,  being  without  iatne  to  succeed  bim,  sent 
i  bishop  of  Winchester  with  gfreat  presents  to  the 
or,  entrettinj^  him  to  prevail  with  the  king*  of 
mrj,  that  Edward,  the  remaining  son  of  his  bro- 
Sdmund  Ironside,  might  be  sent  into  Engfland. 
d,  but  one  jear  surviving  bis  great  victory,  died 
^ ;  ^  reported  by  Huntingdon  a  man  of  giant  like 
c;  and  by  his  own  demeanour  at  point  of  death 
nted,  of  a  rough  and  mere  soldierly  mind.  For 
disdaining  to  die  in  bed  by  a  disease,  not  in  the 
igbting  with  his  enemies,  he  caused  himself  com- 
f  armed,  and  weaponed  with  battleaxe  and  shield, 
let  in  a  chair,  whether  to  fight  with  death,  if  be 
be  so  vain,  or  to  meet  him  (when  far  other  wea- 
ind  preparations  were  needful)  in  a  martial  bra- 
but  true  fortitude  glories  not  in  the  feats  of  war, 
y  are  such,  but  as  they  serve  to  end  war  soonest 
ictorious  peace.  His  earldom  the  king  bestowed 
Bti  the  son  of  earl  Godwin  :  and  soon  after,  in  a 
Dtion  held  at  London,  banished  without  visible 
Huntingdon  saith  for  treason,  Als^ar  the  son  of 
c ;  who,  passing  into  Ireland,  soon  rt-tumed  with 
en  ships  to  Griffin  prince  of  South  Wales,  re- 
Dg  his  aid  against  King  Edward.  He,  assem- 
his  powers,  entered  with  him  into  Herefordshire; 
Radulf  a  timorous  captain,  son  to  the  king's 
not  by  Eustace,  but  a  former  husband,  met  two 
distant  from  Hereford ;  and  having  horsed  the 
Ji,  who  knew  better  to  fight  on  foot,  without 
be  with  his  French  and  Normans  beginning  to  fly, 
the  English  by  his  example.  Griffin  and  Algar, 
Ing  the  chase,  slew  many,  wounded  more,  enter- 
"eiord,  slew  seven  canons  defending  the  minster, 
ihe  monastery  and  reliques,  then  the  city ;  kill- 
me,  leading  captive  others  of  the  citizens,  re- 
with  great  spoils;  whereof  King  Edward  hav- 
tice  gathered  a  great  army  at  Gloucester  under 
iduct  of  Harold,  now  earl  of  Kent,  who  strenu- 
>ursuing  Griffin  entered  Wales,  and  encamped 
I  Straddale.  But  the  enemy  flying  before  him 
into  the  country,  leaving  there  the  greater  part 
army  with  such  as  had  charge  to  fi<fht,  if  occa- 
;re  offered,  with  the  rest  he  returned,  and  fortified 
•rd  with  a  wall  and  gates.  Meanwhile  Griffin 
Igar,  dreading  the  diligence  of  Harold,  after 
nesxages  to  and  fro,  concluded  a  peace  with  him. 
discharging  his  fleet  with  pay  at  West-Chester, 
to  the  king,  and  was  restored  to  his  earldom. 
riffin  with  breach  of  faith,  the  next  vear'  set 
fjeofgar  the  bishop  of  Hereford  and  his  clerks 
t  a  place  called  Glastbrig,  with  Agelnorth  vis- 
if  the  shire,  and  slew  them  ;  but  Leofric,  Harold, 
ing  Edward,  by  force,  as  is  likeliest,  though  it  be 
d  bow,  reduced  him  to  peace.  "  The  next  year, 
d  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  for  whom  his  uncle 
Edward  bad  sent  to  the  emperor,  came  out  of 
irr,  designed  successor  to  the  crown  ;  but  within 
iays  afUr  bis  coming  died  at  London,  leavintjf 
bim  Edgar  Atheling  his  son,  Mar<;aret  and 
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Christiana  hb  daughters.  About  the  same  time  also  died 
earl  Leofric  in  a  good  old  age,  a  man  of  no  less  virtue 
than  power  in  his  time,  religious,  prudent,  and  faithful 
to  bis  country,  happily  wedded  to  Godiva,  a  woman  of 
great  praise.  His  son  Algar  found  less  favour  with  King 
Edward,  again  banished  the  year  after  bis  father's  death,'^ 
but  be  again  by  tlie  aid  of  Griffin  and  a  fleet  from 
Norway,  maugre  the  king,  soon  recovered  bis  earldom, 
o  The  next  year  Malcolm  king  of  Scots,  coming  to  visit 
King  Edward,  was  brought  on  his  way  by  Tosti  the 
Northumbrian,  to  whom  he  swore  brotherhood :  yet  the 
next  year  but  one,P  while  Tosti  was  gone  to  Rome 
with  Aldred  archbishop  of  York  for  his  pall,  this  sworn 
brother,  taking  advantage  of  bis  absence,  roughly 
harassed  Northumberland.  The  year  passing  to  an 
end  without  other  matter  of  moment,  save  the  frequent 
inroads  and  robberies  of  Griffin,  whom  no  bonds  of 
faith  could  restrain.  King  Edward  sent  against  bim 
after  Christmas  Harold  now  duke  of  West-Saxons,*l 
with  no  great  body  of  horse,  from  Gloucester,  where 
he  then  kept  bis  court ;  whose  coming  heard  of  Griffin 
not  daring  to  abide,  nor  in  any  part  of  his  land  holding 
himself  secure,  escaped  hardly  by  sea,  ere  Harold, 
coming  to  Rudeland,  burnt  his  palace  and  ships  there, 
returning  to  Gloucester  the  same  day.  *"  But  by  the 
middle  of  May  setting  out  with  a  fleet  from  Bristow, 
he  sailed  about  the  most  part  of  Wales,  and  met  by  his 
brother  Tosti  with  many  troops  of  horse,  as  the  king 
had  appointed,  began  to  waste  the  country ;  but  the 
Welsh  giving  pledges,  yielded  themselves,  promised 
to  become  tributary,  and  banish  Griffin  their  prince ; 
who  lurking  somewhere  was  the  next  year*  taken  and 
slain  by  Griffin  prince  of  North  Wales;  his  head  with 
the  head  and  tackle  of  his  ship  sent  to  Harold,  by  him 
to  the  king,  who  of  his  gentleness  made  Blechgent  and 
Rithwallon,  or  Rivallon,  his  two  brothers,  princes  in 
his  stead ;  they  to  Harold  in  behalf  of  the  king  swore 
fealty  and  tribute.  'Yet  the  next  year  Harold  having 
built  a  fair  house  at  a  place  called  Portascith  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  stored  it  with  provision,  that  the  king 
mitrht  lodge  there  in  time  of  hunting,  Caradoc,  the  son 
of  Griffin  slain  the  year  before,"  came  with  a  number  of 
men,  slew  all  he  f(»und  there,  and  took  away  the  pro- 
vision. Soon  after  which  the  Northumbrians  in  a  tu- 
mult at  York  beset  the  palace  of  Tosti  their  earl,  slew 
more  than  two  hundred  of  his  soldiers  and  servants, 
])illaged  his  treasure,  and  put  him  to  fly  for  bis  life. 
The  cause  of  this  insurrection  they  alleged  to  be,  for 
that  the  queen  Edith  had  commanded,  in  her  brother 
Tosti*s  behalf,  Gospatric  a  nobleman  of  that  country  to 
be  treacherously  slain  in  the  king's  court;  and  that 
Tosti  himself  the  year  before  with  like  treachery  had 
caused  to  be  slain  in  his  chamber  Gamel  and  Ulf,  two 
other  of  their  noblemen,  besides  his  intolerable  exac- 
tions and  oppressions.  Then  in  a  manner  the  whole 
country,  coming  up  to  complain  of  their  grievances, 
met  with  Harold  at  Northampton,  whom  the  king  at 
Tosti's  request  bad  sent  to  pacify  the  Northumbrians ; 
but  they  laying  open  the  cruelty  of  his  government. 
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ukl  tfwir  ewa  feirtkrigMor  Inadoa  Mt  to  Mdms  the 
tjimmiy  «f  uy  gowmm&r  whatBoever,  with  dbMlato  ii»- 
fanl  to  adout  him  again*  and  Harald  haaring  leaaoo^ 
all  the  aeeeaiplieet  of  TeaCi  were  ezpdled  the  earUoiB. 
He  hJMelf,  baniabed  the  lealai,  went  into  flaaden; 
lioffcar  the  aon  ef  Algar  made  eail  in  hia  itead. 
Hmtingdon  teUa  another  eaoae  of  Toati^  baniahmenty 
diat  one  daj  at  Wind8or»  while  Handd  reached  the 
eap  to  King  Edward*  Toatiyenvjing  to  aee  hia  jounger 
hrother  in  greater  HnToar  than  hinMelf*  conki  not  Ibr- 
hear  to  ran  fbrioadj  upon  hiai*  catching  hoU  of  hia 
hair;  die  aeoffie  waa  aoon  parted  bj  other  atlendanta 
radiing  between^  and  Xoati  fetbidden  the  eoart.  He 
with  eontinaed  fwrj  riding  to  Hereford,  wliere  Harold 
had  manj  aerTanta»  preparing  an  mteftainnwnt  for  the 
Un^,  eame  to  the  bonee  and  aet  npon  them  with  hia 
fellowen ;  then  hypping  off  lianda,  aima,  lege  of  aoBM* 
heada  of  otheri»  tlvew  them  into  bate  of  wine,  meath, 
or  ale,  wiridi  woe  laid  in  for  the  king^  drinking:  and 
at  hia  going  awaj  ehaiged  them  to  aend  him  thia  word, 
Aat  of  other  freah  meate  he  might  bring  with  him  to 
hia  laim  wbat  he  pleaaed,  hot  of  aome  he  ahoold  find 
l^entjr  proTided  rrad J  for  him :  that  for  thiebariwrooa 
aet  tbe  king  pronounced  him  baniehed ;  that  the  Nor- 
thombriana,  toking  advantage  at  the  king^  diipleaaore 
and  aentenoe  against  kim,  roae  aho  to  be  rerenged  of 
hia  eraehiea  done  to  tbemadree.  Bot  this  no  war 
agreea ;  for  wh  j  then  ahoold  Harold  or  the  king  ao 
mock  labour  with  dm  Northnmbriana  to  readmit  bim, 
if  be  were  a  bamahed  man  for  hia  erimea  done  before  f 
About  this  time  it  happened,  that  Harold  potting  to 
aea  one  daj  for  hia  plemnire,"  in  a  flsherboat,  foom  bin 
manor  at  Boeeham  in  Somex,  caught  with  a  tempest 
too  far  off  lands  was  carried  into  Normandj ;  and  bj 
tbe  eari  of  Pontiew,  on  whose  coast  he  wis  driTcn,  at 
his  own  request  brought  to  duke  William ;  who,  enter- 
taining him  with  great  courtesj,  so  far  won  him,  as  to 
promise  tbe  duke  by  oath  of  his  own  accord,  not  only 
the  castle  of  Dover  then  in  his  tenure,  but  the  kingdom 
also  after  IGng's  Edward's  death  to  his  utmost  endea- 
▼our,  thereupon  betrothing  the  duke's  daughter  then 
too  young  for  marriage,  and  departing  richly  presented. 
Others  say,  that  King  Edward  himself,  after  the  death 
of  Edward  his  nephew,  sent  Harold  thither  on  purpose 
to  acquaint  duke  William  with  his  intention  to  be- 
queath him  his  kingdom  :J^  but  Malmsbury  accounts 
the  former  story  to  be  the  truer.  Ingulf  writes,  that 
King  Edward  now  grown  old,  and  perceiving  Edg^r 
his  nephew  both  in  body  and  mind  unfit  to  govern, 
especially  against  the  pride  and  insolence  of  Godwin's 
sons,  who  would  never  obey  him ;  duke  William  on 
the  other  side  of  big^h  merit,  and  his  kinsman  by  the 
mother,  had  sent  Robert  archbishop  of  Cauterbury,  to 
acquaint  the  duke  with  his  purpose,  not  lonpf  before 
Harold  came  thither.  The  former  part  may  be  true, 
that  Kini^  Eldward  upon  such  considerations  bad  sent 
one  or  other;  but  archbishop  Robert  was  fled  the  land, 
and  dead  many  years  before.  Eadmer  and  Simeon 
write,  that  Harold  went  of  his  own  accord  into  Nor- 
mandy, by  the  king's  permission  or  connivance,  to  get 
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and  aent  into  NenMundy;  that  Mi^  JHwMii 
HanldthiijoonMj  thither  wwddbn  to  the 
of  ail  England,  aad  Ua  owb  nfmaahi  dnt4 
liam  then  aeqnaintad  Hanld,  ham-  Vimmi 
coming  to  dm  cmam  had  fnmami^  if  avar  bn 
it,  to  leaTodd^e  William  ■■bbmmt  after,  him, 
theae  Matthew  FSaria  wrilea»  that  Hsrali,  to  9lt 
dnke  William,  affinnad  hk  wming  thilhar  aafrl 
been  b j  aeeident  or  force  of  taaqwatp  hat  «•  ait 
poae,  in  that  private  maanar  to  enter  arith  Urn 
aeeret  eonfederaej :  ao  varianal j  an  thaae 
ported.  After  thia  Kng  Edwaid  grow  aicUj," 
he  waa  able  kept  hia  ChrirtaMa  at 
at  tbe  dedication  of  Sl  Fetei^  dminh  in 
wbiehhehadreboik;  b«t  on  the  are  ef 
Tw^fthtide^  deoeaaed  mneh  lamented, 
ebnreh  waa  entombed.  That  bn 
aimfde,  ia  eoiyeet^pnd  by  Ida  wmdi 
aant,  who  bad  croiaed  hia  game,  (for  arith 
hawking  be  waa  mneh  daKghtadJ  •«  hjr  Ond  and 
BMitlier,'*  aaid  he,  **  I  ehall  da  jna  aa  dbwd  m 
lean;"  obaerring  that  law  mnxfan,  the  haat  af 
aoeeeaioni,  **  that  the  king  of  Englaad  «hi  • 
wrong."  Tke  aoAnem  of  hia  aatnin  gnva 
laetiona  of  thoae  abont  bias.  Nan 
English ;  tbeae  eomplaining,  that  Doheit 
waa  a  aowcr  of  dimension  between  thn 
people,  a  tradocer  of  the  English;  thn 
Godwin  and  hia  aona  bon  thnmeflfea 
prondl J  towarda  the  king,  nenrpinif  to 
share  in  tbe  goremment,  ofttimea  asaking  ifmi 
his  simplicity;*  that  throngb  their  power  in  the 
they  made  no  scruple  to  kill  men  of  whoee  i 
they  took  a  liking,  and  so  to  take  poascsrion.  Viffi 
truth  is,  that  Godwin  and  bis  aona  did  auny  thi|g|r 
boisterously  and  riolently,  much  agaimst  the  Ibk 
mind ;  which  not  able  to  resist,  he  had,  aa 
his  wife  Edith  Godwin's  daughter  in  aoeh  a 
as  in  bed,  nerer  to  bare  touched  her;  whether ftff 
cause,  or  mistaken  chastity,  not  commendable;  ti 
quire  further,  is  not  material.  Hia  laws  held  goal 
just,  and  long  after  desired  by  tbe  English  ef 
Norman  kings,  are  yet  extant.  He  is  aaid  to  to 
table  not  excessive,  at  festirals  notbin|f  pnfied  ap 
the  costly  robes  he  wore,  which  his  queen  with 
art  had  woven  for  him  in  gold.  He  was  full  of 
deeds,  and  exhorted  the  monks  to  like  charity. 
said  to  be  the  first  English  king  that  cored  tbe 
thence  called  the  king's  evil ;  yet  Malmsbury 
them  who  attribute  that  cure  to  his  royalty,  not  ta 
sanctity;  said  also  to  have  cured  certain  Uind  l 
with  the  water  wherein  he  bath  washed  bisban^  k 
little  before  his  death,  lying  speechless  two  days,  At 
third  day,  after  a  deep  sleep,  he  was  beard  topny,M 
if  it  were  a  true  vision,  not  an  illusion  wbidi  be  hit 
seen,  God  would  ^ive  him  strong^  to  otter  it,  eibi^ 
wise  not  Then  he  related  how  he  had  aeen  twed^ 
vout  monks,  whom  he  knew  in  Nonnandy  to  kna 
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red  mud  died  well,  who  appearing^  told  him  they  were 
M  netsengera  from  God  to  forcte),  that  because  the 
vat  ones  of  England,  dukes,  lords,  bishops,  and  ab- 
iti,  were  not  ministers  of  God,  but  of  the  devil,  God 
id  delivered  the  land  to  their  enemies ;  and  when  he 
sired,  that  he  might  re? eal  this  vision,  to  the  end 
mj  might  repent,  it  was  answered,  they  neither  will 
pent,  neither  will  God  pardon  them :  at  this  rt>lation 
Jiers  trembling,  Stigand  the  simonious  archbishop, 
horn  Edward  much  to  blame  had  suffered  many  years 
I  sit  primate  in  the  church,  is  said  to  hare  laughed, 
%  It  the  feverish  dream  of  a  doting  old  man ;  but  the 
vent  proved  it  true. 

HAROLD,  son  of  Earl  Godwin. 

Habold,  whether  by  King  Edward  a  little  before  his 
eath  ordained  successor  to  the  crown,  as  Simeon  of 
Miam  and  ^  others  affirm ;  or  by  the  prevalence  of 
ii  fiution,  excluding  Edgar  the  right  heir,  grandchild 
I  Edmund  Ironside,  as  Malmshury  and  Huntingdon 
;  no  aooner  was  the  funeral  of  King  Edward 
,  bat  on  the  same  day  was  elected  and  crowned 
dig:  and  no  sooner  placed  in  the  throne,  but  began 
afrune  himself  by  all  manner  of  compliances  to  gain 
Adioo,  endeavoured  to  make  good  laws,  repealed 
M^  became  a  great  patron  to  church  and  churchmen, 
mteuus  and  affable  to  all  reputed  good,  a  hater  of 
ifldoeiB,  charged  all  his  officers  to  punish  thieves,  rob- 
in, and  all  disturbers  of  the  peace,  while  he  himself 
riea  and  land  laboured  in  the  defence  of  his  country : 

good  an  actor  is  ambition.  In  the  mean  while  a 
iziii^  star,  seven  mornings  together,  about  the  end 

April  was  seen  to  stream  terribly,  not  only  over 
ig1aiid,bat  other  parts  of  the  v^orld ;  foretelling  here, 
waa  thought,  the  great  changes  approaching:  plain- 
St  prognosticated  by  Elmer,  a  monk  of  Malmsbury, 
to  eould  not  foresee,  when  time  was,  the  breaking  of 
.  own  legs  for  soaring  too  hi^h.  lie  in  liis  youth 
sD^ly  aspiring,  had  made  and  fitted  wings  to  his 
ads  and  feet ;  with  these  on  the  top  of  a  tuwer,  spread 
L  to  gather  air,  he  flew  more  than  a  furlong;  but  the 
nd  being  too  high,  came  fluttering  down,  to  the 
liming  of  all  his  limbs ;  yet  so  conceited  of  his  art, 
It  he  attributed  the  cause  of  his  fall  to  the  want  of  a 
1,  as  birds  have,  which  he  forgot  to  make  to  liis  hinder 
rta.  This  story,  though  seeming  otherwise  too  light 
the  midst  of  a  sad  narration,  yet  for  the  strangeness 
ereof,  I  thought  worthy  enough  the  placing,  as  I 
ind  it  placed  in  my  author.  But  to  digress  no  further : 
lali  the  king's  bn>ther  coming  from  Flandcr»,  full  of 
Tj  at  his  younger  brother's  advancement  to  the 
nrn,  resolved  what  he  might  to  trouble  his  reign  ; 
reing  therefore  them  of  Wight  Isle  to  contribution, 

sailed  thence  to  Sandwich,  committing  piracies  on 
e  coast  between.  Harold,  then  residing  at  London, 
ith  a  great  number  of  ships  drawn  together,  and  of 
fie  troops  by  land, prepares  in  person  for  Sandwich: 
bcreof  Tosti  having  notice  directs  his  course  with 
rty  ships  towards  Lindsey,<:  taking  with  him  all  the 
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seamen  he  found,  willing  or  unwilling ;  where  he  burnt 
many  villages,  and  slew  many  of  the  inhabitants ;  but 
Edwin  the  Mercian  duke,  and  Morcar  his  brother,  the 
Northumbrian  earl,  with  their  forces  on  either  side,  soon 
drove  him  out  of  the  country.  Who  thence  betook  him 
to  Malcolm  the  Scottish  king,  and  with  him  abode  the 
whole  summer.  About  the  same  time  duke  William 
sending  embassadors  to  admonish  Harold  of  his  promise 
and  oath,  to  assist  him  in  his  plea  to  the  kingdom,  he 
made  answer,  that  by  the  death  of  his  daughter  be- 
trothed to  him  on  that  condition,  he  was  absolved  of 
his  oath  ;^  or  not  dead,  he  could  not  take  her  now  an 
outlandish  woman,  without  consent  of  the  realm;  that 
it  was  presumptuously  done,  and  not  to  be  persisted  in, 
if  without  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  states,  he  bad 
sworn  away  the  right  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  what  he 
swore  was  to  gain  his  liberty,  being  in  a  manner  then 
his  prisoner ;  that  it  was  unreasonable  in  the  duke,  to 
require  or  expect  of  him  the  foregoing  of  a  kingdom, 
conferred  upon  him  with  universal  favour  and  acclama- 
tion of  the  people.  To  this  flat  denial  he  added  con- 
tempt, sending  the  messengers  back,  saitb  Matthew 
Paris,  on  maimed  horses.  The  duke,  thus  contemptu- 
ously put  off,  addresses  himself  to  the  pope,  setting 
forth  the  justice  of  his  cause ;  which  Harold,  whether 
through  haughtiness  of  mind,  or  distrust,  or  that  the 
ways  to  Rome  were  stopped,  sought  not  to  do.  Duke 
William,  besides  the  promise  and  oath  of  Harold,  al- 
leged that  King  Edward,  by  the  advice  of  Seward, 
Godwin  himself,  and  Stigand  the  archbishop,  had 
griven  him  the  right  of  succession,  and  had  sent  him 
the  son  and  nephew  of  Godwin,  pledges  of  the  gift : 
the  pope  sent  to  duke  William,  afler  this  demonstration 
of  his  right,  a  consecrated  banner.  Whereupon  he 
having  with  great  care  and  choice  got  an  army  of  tall 
and  stout  soldiers,  under  captains  of  great  skill  and 
mature  age,  came  in  August  to  the  port  of  St.  Valerie. 
Meanwhile  Harold  from  Lond(»n  comes  to  Sandwich, 
there  expecting  his  navy ;  which  also  coming,  he  sails 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  having  heard  of  duke  Wil- 
liam's preparations  and  readiness  to  invade  him,  kept 
good  watch  on  the  coast,  and  foot  forces  every  where 
in  fit  places  to  guanl  the  shr)re.  But  ere  the  middle 
of  September,  provision  failing  when  it  was  most 
needed,  both  fleet  and  army  return  home.  When  on  a 
sudden,  Harold  Harvager  king  of  Norway,  with  a  navy 
of  more  than  five  hundred  great  ships,''  (others  lessen 
them  by  two  hundred,  others  augment  them  to  a  thou- 
sand,) appears  at  the  mouth  of  Tine ;  to  whom  earl 
Tosti  with  his  ships  came  as  was  agreed  between  them  ; 
whence  both  uniting  set  sail  with  all  speed,  and  entered 
the  river  Humber.  Thence  turning  into  Ouse,  as  far 
as  Rical,  lauded,  and  won  York  by  assault.  At  these 
tidings  Harold  with  all  his  power  hastes  thitherward  ; 
but  ere  his  coming,  Edwin  and  Morcar  at  Fulford  by 
York,  on  the  north  side  of  Ouse,  about  the  feast  of  St. 
Matthew  had  given  them  battle ;  successfully  at  first, 
but  overborn  at  length  with  numbers;  and  forced  to 
turn  their  backs,  more  of  them  perished  in  the  river, 
than  in  the  fight.     The  Norwegians  taking  with  them 
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6v«  bmdnd  bottefei  oat  of  Tofir,  and  Imwlug  ihtn 
OM  hmtffod  aad  iftf  of  tMr  own,  reCind  to  tbob 
flUpo.  Bnt  tho  ifth  diy  after,  Kkig  HoroM  witb  a 
gmt  avd  wen-appointed  amj  eoinin|^  to  Yoik,  and 
at  Btamferd  bridge,  or  Battle  bridge  on  Darwent,  aa* 
aailiag  the  Nonregians,  after  noch  bloodshed  od  both 
aldea,  eot  off  the  greatest  part  of  then,  with  Harrager 
their  kiag,  and  Toati  hia  own  brother.'  Hot  Olave  the 
king^  eon,  and  Pitol  earl  of  Orlcnej,  left  with  manj 
soldiers  to  gnard  the  ships,  sarrendering  themselves 
with  hoatages,  and  oath  giTon  never  to  retara  as  ene- 
mies, he  safiered  freelj  to  depart  with  twentjr  ships, 
and  tho'small  remnant  of  their  armjr.  i  One  man  of 
the  Korwegiana  is  not  to  bo  forgotten,  who  with  inere- 
dibk  valour  keept.ig  the  bridge  a  long  hour  against 
the  whole  English  armj,  with  hb  single  resistanee 
delayed  their  vietoi/ ;  and  seoming  oflRsred  life,  till  in 
the  end  no  man  daring  to  grapple  with  him,  either 
dreaded  as  too  strong,  or  contemned  ss  one  desperate, 
ho  was  at  length  shot  dead  with  an  arrsw ;  and  hj  his 
fall  opened  the  pamage  of  pursuit  to  a  complete  victory. 
Wherewith  Harold  lifM  up*  in  mind,  and  forgetting 
now  his  former  shows  of  popniaritj,  defrauded  his  sol- 
dien  their  due  and  well-deserved  share  of  the  spoils. 
While  these  things  passed  in  Northumberland,  duke 
William  laj  still  st  St  Valerie ;  his  ships  were  readj, 
but  the  wind  served  not  for  manj  dajs;  which  put  the 
soMieiy  into  much  diseoursgement  and  murmur, 
taking  this  for  an  unlnd[j  sign  of  their  success;  at  last 
the  wind  came  favourable,  the  duke  firU  under  sail 
awaited  the  rest  at  anchor,  till  all  coming  forth,  the 
whole  fleet  of  nine  hundred  ships  with  a  prosperous 
gale  arrived  at  Hastings.  At  his  going  out  of  the  boat 
by  a  slip  falling  on  bis  hands,  to  correct  the  omen,>^  a 
soldier  standing  by  said  aloud,  that  their  duke  had 
Uken  possession  of  England.  Landed,  he  restrained 
his  army  from  waste  and  spoil,  saying  thai  they  on:;ht 
to  spare  what  was  their  own.  But  these  thinofs  are 
related  of  Alexander  and  Ceesar,  and  I  doubt  thence 
borrowed  by  the  monks  to  inlay  their  story.  The 
duke  for  fifteen  days  after  landing  kept  his  men  quiet 
within  the  camp,  having  taken  the  castle  of  Hastings, 
or  built  a  fortress  there.  Harold  secure  the  while,  and 
proud  of  his  new  victory,  thought  all  his  enemies  now 
under  foot :  but  sitting  jollily  at  dinner,  news  is  brought 
him  that  duke  William  of  Normandy  with  a  great 
multitude  of  horse  and  foot,  s1in«rers  and  arehers,  be- 
sides other  choice  auxiliaries  which  he  had  hired  in 
France,  was  arrived  at  Pevensey.  Harold,  who  had 
expected  him  all  the  summer,  but  not  so  late  in  the 
year  as  now  it  was,  for  it  was  October,  with  his  forces 
much  diminished  after  two  sore  conflicts,  and  the  de- 
parting of  many  others  from  him  discontented,  in  great 
haste  marehes  to  London.  Thence  not  tarrying  for 
supplies,  which  were  on  their  way  towards  him,  hurries 
into  Sussex,  (for  he  was  always  in  haste  since  the  day 
of  his  coronation,)  and  ere  the  third  part  of  his  army 
could  be  well  put  in  order,  finds  the  duke  about  nine 
miles  from  Hastincrs,  and  now  drawing  nigh,  sent  spies 
before  him  to  survey  the  slreng^th  and  number  of  his 
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thoB  diwovmi,  Mek  Ihn  diAt  cm 
bo  led  abont,  adl  after  mtt  Hied  wHk  Mat  nd 
sent  back*  They  not  otbcvwNO  bnmprit  won^t 
dake^  army  wera  moat  of  thasn  prieelB  ;  Cw  ift 
their  faeea  all  over  shaven;  thn  Engiiih  then  i 
let  grow  on  their  apper  1^  largo  mMiashiM, 
anciently  die  Britona.  The  hmg  langUnir  an 
that  they  were  not  priesla,  hot  valiant  and  hai 
diera.  Thorefors  add  Oirtha  Ua  brother,  a  y 
noble  courage  and  nndetatonding  above  Uaags 
bear  thou  thyself  to  fight,  who  art  ohnoTJani  ( 
William  by  oath,  let  na  nnswam  smdeign  the 
of  battle,  who  may  justly  fight  in  the  delenee 
country;  thou,  reserved  to  fitter  time,  asayrt 
reunite  ua  flying,  or  revenge  na  dead."*  The  ki 
hearkening  to  this,  lest  it  might  seem  to  aigae 
him  or  a  bad  cauae,  with  like  rwolntien  mgee 
offers  of  duke  William  tent  to  him  by  a  mank 
the  brittle,  with  this  only  answer  kaitilj  dd 
**  Let  God  judge  between  na."*  Tito  oien  wen 
that  Harold  would  either  lay  down  the  aeeptm, 
it  of  him,  or  try  his  title  widi  him  by  aingle  em 
sightof  both  armies,  or  refer  it  to  the  pope.  Tl 
jected,  both  sides  prepared  to  fight  the  next  mi 
the  English  from  singing  and  drinking>  all  ni| 
Normans  from  confemion  of  their  aina,  and 
of  the  host  The  English  were  in  n  alrait 
geous  place,  eo  that  many,  diaeooraged  widi  tl 
ordering,  scarce  having  room  where  to  atoikl,  i 
away  before  the  onset,  the  rest  in  close  order,  wil 
battleaxes  and  shields,  made  an  impenetrable  up 
the  king  himself  with  his  brothera  on  foot  stosd 
royal  standard,  wherein  the  figure  of  a  man  fi] 
was  inwoven  with  gold  and  precious  stonef. 
Norman  foot,  most  bowmen,  made  the  foremoft 
on  either  side  wings  of  horse  somewhat  bebiod. 
duke  arming,  and  his  corslet  given  him  on  the 
side,  said  pleasantly,  ^  The  strength  of  mr  dal 
will  be  turned  now  into  a  kingdom."  Then  the 
army  singing  the  song  of  Rowland,  the  remeni 
of  whose  exploits  might  hearten  them,  imploring 
divine  help,  the  battle  began ;  and  was  fooght 
on  either  side  :  but  the  main  bodv  of  Ensriisb  f 
no  means  would  be  broken,  till  the  duke,  causi 
men  to  feign  flight,  drew  them  out  with  desire  < 
suit  into  open  disorder,  then  turned  suddenly 
them  so  routed  by  themselves,  which  wrough 
overthrow ;  vet  so  thev  died  not  unmanfuUv,  but  t 
oft  upon  their  enemies,  by  the  advantage  of  se 
ground,  l>eat  them  down  by  heaps,  and  filled  op 
ditch  with  their  carcasses.  Thus  hung  the 
waverin&r  on  either  side  from  the  third  hour  of 
evening;  when  Harold  having  maintained  th 
with  unspeakable  courage  and  personal  valoi 
into  the  head  with  an  arrow,  fell  at  length,  a 
his  soldiers  without  heart  longer  to  withstand 
weaned  enemv.     With  Harold  fell  also  his  t 
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thers,  I/^ofwin  and  Girtha,  with  them  greatest 
the  English  nobility.     His  body  lying  dead  a  ki 
soldier  wounding  on  the  thigh,  was  by  the  dn 
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■adj  turned  out  of  militarjr  service     Of  Normans  and 

huaeh  were  slain  no  small  number ;  the  duke  himself 

iMt  daj  not  a  little  hazarded  his  person,  havings  had 

faee  choice  horses   killed   under  him.     Victory  ob- 

fauned,  and  his  dead  carefully  buried,  the  English  also 

bf  permission,  he  sent  the  body  of  Harold  to  his  mother 

viUiout  ransom,  though  she  offered  very  much  to  re- 

Iwm  it ;  which  having  received  she  buried  at  Waltham, 

niaekorch  built  there  by  Harold.     In  the  mean  while, 

Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  had  withdrawn   themselves 

Harold,  hearing  of  his  death,  came  to  London  ; 

Aldgith  the  queen  their  sister  with  all  speed 

In  Wat-chester.    Aldred  archbishop  of  York,  and  many 

nf  the  nobles,  with  the  Londoners,  would  have  set  up 

Edgar  the  right  heir,  and  prepared  themselves  to  fight 

far  liini ;  but  Morcar  and  Edwin  not  liking  the  choice, 

enefa  of  them  expected  to  have  been  chosen  before 

withdrew  their  forces,  and  returned  home.     Duke 

WiUian,  contrary  to  his  former  resolution,  (if  Florent 

tf  Worcester,  and  tliey  who  follow  him,  *  say  true,) 

VMling, burning,  and  slaying  all  in  his  way ;  or  rather, 

Vfuik  Mmlnsbury,  not  in  hostile  but  in  regal  manner, 

op  to  London,  met  at  Barcham  by  Edgar,  with 

fanoMes,  bishops,  citizens,  and  at  length  Edwin  and 

,  who  all  submitted  to  him,  gave  hostages  and 

fidelity,  he  to  them  promised  peace  and  defence ; 

pt  pemitted  his  men  the  while  to  bum  and  make 

Jkj.    Coming  to  London  with  all  his  army,  he  was 

^Ghriatmns-day  solemnly  crowned  in  the  great  church 

>t  WcMnuDsler,  by  Aldred  archbishop  of  York,  having 

bm  givea  his  oath  at  the  altar,  in  presence  of  all  the 

,  to  defend  the  church,  well  govern  the  people, 

right  law,  prohibit  rapine  and  unjust  jndg- 

i  Sim.  Dnn. 


ment.     Thus  the  English,  while  they  agreed  not  abont 
the  choice  of  their  native  king,  were  constrained  to 
take  the  yoke  of  an  outlandish  conqueror.     With  what 
minds  and  by  what  course  of  life  they  had  fitted  them- 
selves for  this  servitude,  William  of  Malnisbury  spares 
not  to  lay  open.     Not  a  few  years  before  the  Normans 
came,  the  clerp;-y,  though  in  Edward  the  Confessor's 
davs,  had  lost  all  good  literature  and  religion,  scarce 
able  to  read  and  understand  their  Lntin  service ;  he 
was  a  miracle  to  others  who  knew  his  grammar.     The 
monks  went  clad  in  fine  stuffs,  and  made  no  difference 
what  they  eat;  which  thoiifv'h  in  itself  no  fault,  yet  to 
their  consciences  was  irreligious.     The   great  men, 
(jfiven  to  gluttony  and  dissolute  life,  made  a  prey  of 
the  common  people,  abusing  their  daughters  whom 
they  had  in  service,  then  tuminar  them  off  to  the  stews ; 
the  meaner  sort  tippling  together  night  and  day,  spent 
all  thev  had  in  drunkenness,  attended  with  other  vices 
which  effeminate  men's  minds.     W* hence  it  came  to 
pass,  that  carried  on  with  fury  and  rashness  more  than 
any  true  fortitude  or  skill  of  war,  they  gave  to  William 
their  conqueror  so  easy  a  conquest     Not  but  that  some 
few  of  all  sorts  were  much  better  among  them ;  but 
such  was  the  generality.    And  as  the  long-suffering  of 
God  permits  bad  men  to  enjoy  prosperous  days  with 
the  good,  so  his  severity  ofttimes  exempts  not  good 
men  from  their  share  in  evil  times  with  the  bad. 

If  these  were  the  causes  of  such  misery  and  thral- 
dom to  those  our  ancestors,  with  what  better  close  can 
be  concluded,  than  here  in  fit  season  to  remember  this 
age  in  the  midst  of  her  security,  to  fear  from  like  vices, 
witliout  amendment,  the  revolution  of  like  calamities  ? 
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AGAINST  THE  GROWTH  OF  FOFERY. 


[warn  rmmutm  Wl.} 


It  u  mkiiown  to  no  mo,  who  knowt  Mi|i|;fat  of  eon- 
oenuBent  uanmg  qs»  that  ^  inereoe  of  popevy  h  «t 
tfcb  dMj  BO  tBiil  Uooble  and  oflence  to  gmlMt  part 
of  tlM  nadott ;  aad  the  Kjmdng  of  all  good  men  that 
it  iaao:  the  nere  their  rejoicing,  that  God  hath  given 
m  heart  to  the  people,  to  remeniher  still  their  great  and 
hiqipj  ddiveranee  from  popiih  thraldom,  and  to  eiteem 
ao  UgUy  the  preeioiM  henellt  of  hia  goepel,  eo  fireelj 
aad  BO  peaeeaUj  enjojed  among  them.  Sinee  tberelbre 
aome  Imve  ahwdy  in  pahlie  with  manj  eonnderahle 
aigumenla  ediotled  the  people,  to  heware  the  growth 
of  this  Romish  weed ;  I  thongfat  it  no  lem  than  a  eoai- 
moB  dotj,  to  lend  mj  hand,  bow  anahle  soever,  to  so 
good  a  purpose.  I  will  not  now  enter  into  the  labj- 
rintfa  of  councils  and  fathers,  an  entangled  wood,  which 
the  papists  lore  to  fight  in,  not  with  hope  of  victory, 
but  to  obscure  the  shame  of  an  open  overthrow :  which 
jet  in  that  kind  of  combat,  many  heretofore,  and  one 
of  late,  hath  eminently  given  them.  And  such  manner 
of  dispute  with  them  to  learned  men  is  useful  and  very 
commendable.  But  I  shall  insist  now  on  what  is 
plainer  to  common  apprehension,  and  what  I  have  to 
say,  without  longer  introduction. 

True  religion  is  the  true  worship  and  service  of  God, 
learnt  and  believed  from  the  word  of  God  only.  No 
man  or  angel  can  know  how  God  would  be  worshipped 
and  served,  unless  God  reveal  it :  he  hath  revealed  and 
taught  it  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  inspired  minis- 
ters, and  in  the  gospel  by  his  own  Son  and  his  apos- 
tles, with  strictest  command,  to  reject  all  other  tra- 
ditions or  additions  what<ocver.  According  to  that 
of  St.  Paul,  "  Though  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven 
preach  any  other  gt>spel  unto  you,  than  that  which  we 
have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  anathema,  or  ac- 
cursed." And  Deut.  iv.  2 :  '*  Ye  shall  not  add  to  the 
word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  you  dimi- 
nish aught  from  it."  Rev.  xxii.  18,  19:  **  If  any  man 
shall  add,  &c.  If  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the 
words,"  &c.  With  good  and  religious  reason  therefore 
all  protestant  churches  with  one  consent,  and  particu- 


larly the  ehnrch  of  Englaiid  in  her  diiitf«iw  a 
artic.  eth,  19th,  90th,  91st,  and  dwiHhcntW 
these  two  pointa,  as  the  mani  princqilea  of  In 
Ifion ;  that  the  rale  of  tme  reiigioB  it  Am  void  < 
only :  and  that  their  fiuth  ought  Bot  to  ho  aa  ■ 
faith,  that  is  to  hdieve,  though  as  the  AmrA  h 
against  or  without  ezpre»  anthority  ^iStnfbm 
if  an  proteatantByasaBiverBally'aathejholiAi 
prineiplea,  so  atteativel j  and  wKghwIy  wn 
aerre  thefli,  they  wonM  avoid  aBd  cat  off  aaiy^ 
aBd  ooBteBtioBs,  aehisiBa  aBd  penetutioM,  M 
oft  have  been  among  them,  and  bmnv  iniy 
against  the  common  adversary.  For  henee  it  d 
follows,  that  no  true  protestant  can  perKcate, 
tolerate,  his  (ellow-protestant,  though  dtaseotiaj 
him  in  some  opinions,  but  he  mnst  flatly  deny  i 
nounce  these  two  his  own  main  principles,  w 
true  religion  is  founded ;  while  he  compels  his  1 
from  that  which  he  believes  as  the  manifest  i 
God,  to  an  implicit  faith  (which  he  himself  cow 
to  the  endangering  of  his  brother's  soul,  wbd 
rash  belief,  or  outward  conformity :  for  *'  whatso 
not  of  faith,  is  sin." 

I  will  now  as  briefly  shew  what  is  false  reli; 
heresy,  which  will  be  done  as  easily :  for  of  coi 
the  definitions  must  needs  be  contranr.  Heresy 
fure  is  a  reli|rion  taken  up  and  believed  from  i 
ditions  of  men,  and  additions  to  the  word  o 
Whence  also  it  follows  clearly,  that  of  all  knon 
or  pretended  religions,  at  this  day  in  christeudc 
pery  is  the  only  or  the  greatest  heresy :  and  he 
sf>  for^tard  to  brand  all  others  for  heretics,  th< 
nate  papist,  the  only  heretic.  Hence  one  of  tb< 
famous  writers  found  just  cause  to  style  the  . 
church  "  Mother  of  errour,  school  of  beresv.* 
whereas  the  papist  boasts  himself  to  be  a  Ron 
tholic,  it  is  a  mere  contradiction,  one  of  the  pope 
as  if  he  should  say,  universal  particular,  a  i 
schismatic.  For  catholic  in  Greek  signifies  un 
and  the  christian  church  was  so  called,  as  consi 
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iH  nmtioBs  to  whom  the  g^ospel  was  to  be  preached,  in 
sontrmdistiiiction  to  tbe  Jewish  church,  which  consisted 
lor  the  most  part  of  Jews  only. 

Sects  maj  be  in  a  true  church  as  well  as  in  a  false, 
wben  men  follow  the  doctrine  too  much  for  the  teach- 
er^ sake,  whom  they  think  almost  infallible ;  and  this 
Weomes,  tbrou|fh  infirmity,  implicit  faith  ;  and  the 
nme  sectary  pertains  to  such  a  disciple. 

Schism  is  a  rent  or  division  in  die  church,  when  it 
comes  to  tbe  separating  of  congregations;  and  may 
dio  happen  to  a  true  church,  as  well  as  to  a  false;  yet 
iitbe  true  needs  not  tend  to  the  breaking  of  commu- 
nm,  if  they  can  agree  in  the  right  administration  of 
titt  wherein  they  communicate,  keeping  their  other 
opinions  to  themselves,  not  being  destructive  to  faith. 
The  Pharisees  and  Sadducecs  were  two  sects,  yet  both 
ii.et  together  in  their  common  worship  of  God  at  Jeru- 
^ulrm.  But  here  the  papist  will  angrily  demand,  What ! 
are  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  anabaptists,  Socinians,  Ar- 
uiiniius,  no  heretics  ?  I  answer,  all  these  may  have 
Mime  errour!»,  but  are  no  heretics.  Heresy  is  in  the 
will  and  choice  professedly  against  Scripture ;  errour 
it  against  the  will,  in  misunderstanding  tbe  Scripture 
•Iter  all  sincere  endeavours  to  understand  it  rightly  : 
knee  it  was  said  well  by  one  of  the  ancients,  "  Err  I 
^aj,  but  a  heretic  I  will  not  be."  It  is  a  human  frailty 
lo  err,  and  no  man  is  infallible  here  on  earth.  But  so 
iMtg*  as  all  these  profess  to  set  the  word  of  God  only 
kAffe  them  as  tbe  rule  of  faith  and  obedience ;  and 
■K  mil  diligence  and  sincerity  of  heart,  by  reading,  by 
ieiming,  by  study,  by  prayer  for  illumination  of  the 
Bmlj  Spirit,  to  understand  the  rule  and  obey  it,  they 
have  done  what  man  can  do :  God  will  assuredly  par- 
km  them,  as  he  did  the  friends  of  Job;  good  and  pious 
■eo,  though  much  mistaken,  as  there  it  appears,  in 
lome  points  of  doctrine.  But  some  will  say,  with 
Christians  it  is  otherwise,  whom  God  hath  promised  by 
bb  Spirit  to  teach  all  things.  True,  all  things  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  salvation  :  but  the  hottest  disputes 
UDong  protestauts,  calmly  and  charitably  inquired  into, 
will  be  found  less  than  such.  The  Lutheran  holds  con- 
»Dbstantiation ;  an  errour  indeed,  but  not  mortal.  The 
Calvinist  is  taxed  with  predestination,  and  to  make  God 
the  author  of  sin ;  not  with  any  dishonourable  thought 
of  God,  but  it  may  be  overzealously  asserting  his  ab- 
lolute  power,  not  without  plea  of  Scripture.  The 
anabaptist  is  accused  of  denying  infants  their  right  to 
baptism ;  again  they  say,  they  deny  nothing  but  what 
the  Scripture  denies  them.  The  Arian  and  Socinian  are 
charged  to  dispute  against  the  Trinity :  they  affirm  to 
believe  the  Fatlier,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  according  to 
Scripture  and  the  apostolic  creed ;  as  for  terms  of  trinity, 
triniuuity,  coesscntiality,  tripersonality,  and  the  like, 
they  reject  them  as  scholastic  notions,  not  to  be  found 
la  Scripture,  which  by  a  general  protestant  maxim  is 
plain  and  perspicuous  abundantly  to  explain  its  own 
neaning  in  the  properest  words,  belonging  to  so  high 
i  matter,  and  so  necessary  to  be  known ;  a  mystery 
Indeed  in  their  sophistic  subtilties,  but  in  Scripture  a 
pbin  doctrine.  Their  other  opinions  are  of  less  mo- 
lt    They  dispute  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  or 
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rather  the  word  "  satisfaction,"  as  not  scriptural:  but 
they  acknowledge  him  both  God  and  their  Saviour. 
The  Arminian  lastly  is  condemned  for  setting  up  free 
will  against  free  grace ;  but  that  imputation  he  dis- 
claims in  all  his  writings,  and  grounds  himself  largely 
upon  Scripture  only.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
authors  or  late  revivers  of  all  these  sects  or  opinions 
were  learned,  worthy,  zealous,  and  religious  men,  as 
appears  by  their  lives  written,  and  the  same  of  their 
many  eminent  and   learned    followers,   perfect    and 
powerful  in  the  Scriptures,  holy  and  unblamable  in 
their  lives :  and  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  God  would 
desert  such  painful  and  zealous  labourers  in  his  church, 
and  ofttimes  great  sufferers  for  their  conscience,  to 
damnable  errours  and  a  reprobate  sense,  who  had  so 
often  implored  the  assistance  of  his  Spirit ;  but  rather, 
having  made  no  man  infallible,  that  he  hath  pardoned 
their  errours,  and  accepts  their  pious  endeavours,  sin- 
cerely searching  all  things  according  to  the  rule  of 
Scripture,  with  such  guidance  and  direction  as  they  can 
obtain  of  God  by  prayer.     What  protestant  then,  who 
himself  maintains  the  same  principles,  and  disavows  all 
implicit  faith,  would  persecute,  and  not  rather  charit- 
ably tolerate,  such  men  as  these,  unless  he  mean  to  ab- 
jure the  principles  of  his  own  religion  ?   If  it  be  asked, 
how  far  they  should  be  tolerated :  I  answer,  doubtless 
equally,  as  being  all  protestants ;  that  is,  on  all  occii- 
sions  to  give  account  of  their  faith,  either  by  arguing, 
preaching  in  their  several  assemblies,  public  writing, 
and  the  freedom  of  printing.     For  if  the  French  and 
Polonian   protestants   enjoy  all    this  liberty   among 
papists,  much  more  may  a  protestant  justly  expect  it 
among  protestants;  and  yet  sometimes  here  among  us, 
the  one  persecutes  the  other  upon  every  slight  pretence. 
But  he  is  wont  to  say,  he  enjoins  only  things  indif- 
ferent.    Let  them  be  so  still ;  who  gave  him  authority 
to  change  their  nature  by  enjoining  them  ?  if  by  his 
own  principles,  as  is  proved,  he  ought  to  tolerate  con- 
troverted points  of  doctrine  not  slightly  grounded  on 
Scripture,  much  more  ought  he  not  impose  things  in- 
different without   Scripture.     In  religion  nothing  Ls 
indifferent,  but,  if  it  mme  once  to  be  imposed,  is  either 
a  command  or  a  prohibition,  and  so  consequently  an 
addition  to  the  word  of  God,  which  he  professes  to  dis- 
allow.    Besides,  how  unequal,  how  uncharitable  must 
it  needs  be,  to  impose  that  which  his  conscience  cannot 
urge  him  to  impose,  upon  him  whose  conscience  for- 
bids him  to  obey !    What  can  it  be  but  love  of  conten- 
tion for  things  not  necessary  to  be  done,  to  molest  the 
conscience  of  his  brother,  who  holds  them  necessary  to 
be  not  done  ?    To  conclude,  let  such  a  one  but  call  to 
mind  his  own  principles  above  mentioned,  und  he  must 
necessarily  grant,  that  neither  he  can  iin)»ose,  nor  the 
other  believe  or  obey,  aught  in  religion,  but  from  the 
word  of  God  only.     More  amply  to  understand  this, 
may  be  read  the  14th  and  16th  chapters  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  contents  of  the  14th,  set  forth  no  doubt  but 
with  full  authority  of  the  church  of  England  :  the 
gloss  is  this ;  **  Men  may  not  contemn  or  condemn 
one  the  other  for  things  indifferent.*'    And  in  the  6th 
article  alKJve  mentioned,  **  Whatsoever  is  not  read  in 
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IIolv  Scripture,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be 
required  of  any  man  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  necessary 
to  salvation. '*  And  certainly  what  is  not  so,  is  not  to 
be  required  at  all;  as  being*  an  addition  to  the  word  of 
God  expressly  forbidden. 

Thus  this  long-  and  hot  contest,  whether  protestants 
ou^ht  to  tolerate  one  another,  if  men  will  be  but  rational 
ind  not  partial,  may  be  ended  without  need  of  more 
words  to  compose  it. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  whether  popery  be  tolerable  or 
no.  Popery  is  a  duuble  thhur  to  deal  \«  ith,  and  claims 
a  twofold  power,  ecclesiastical  and  political,  both 
usurped,  and  the  one  supporting  the  other. 

Hut  ecclesiastical  is  e\er  preloiided  tn  political.  The 
jiope  by  this  mixed  faculty  pretends  ri;riit  to  kingdoms 
and  states,  and  especially  to  this  of  England,  thrones 
and  unthrones  kings,  and  absolves  the  ])eople  from  their 
obedience  to  them  ;  sometimes  interdicts  to  whole  na- 
tions the  public   worship  of  God,  shutting  up  their 
churches :  and  was  wont  to  drain  away  greatest  part 
of  the  wealth  of  this  then  miserable  land,  as  part  of  his 
patrimony,  to  maintain  the  pride  and  luxury  of  his 
court  and  prelates :  and  now,  since,  throui^h  the  infi- 
nite mercy  and  favour  of  God,  we  have  shaken  off  bis 
Babylonish  3*oke,  hath  not  ceased  by  his  spies  and 
agents,  bulls  and  emissaries,  once  to  destroy  both  king" 
and  parliament;  perpetually  to  seduce,  corrupt,  and 
pervert  as  many  as  they  can  of  the  people.     Wh,  ther 
therefore  it  be  fit  or  reastuiable,  to  tolerate  men  thus 
principled  in  religion  towards  the  state,  I  submit  it  to 
the  c(»nsideration  of  all  magistrates,  who  are  best  able 
to  provide  for  their  own  and  the  public  safety.     As  for 
•  tfderuting  the  exercise  of  their  reliijion,  snpj)osing-  their 
state-activities  not  to  be  dangtTOu-^,  I  answer,  that  tole- 
ration is  either  public  or  private ;  and  the  exercise  of 
their  rrligion,  as  far  as  it  is  idojatnui*;,  can  be  tolerated 
neitlier  way  :  not  publicly,  \\  itiuuit  grievous  and  unsuf- 
ferable  scandal  given  to  all   coii^eirntious  belioUlors; 
not  privately,  without  great  oflenee  to  Gtid.  il«  blared 
against  all  kind  of  idolatry,  thcugh  si  cret.   Kzek.  viii. 
7,8:  "And  he   brought  nie  l(»  the  dt;or  of  the  court, 
and  when  I  looked,  behold,  a  hole  in  the  wall.     Then 
said  he  unto  nie,  Son  of  man,  dig  now  in  the  ^^all :  and 
\«hen  I  had  di^jfged,  beiiold   a  door;  and  he  said  unto 
me.  Go  in,  and  behold  the  wicked  abominations  that 
lhr\  do  lierr."    And  ver.  1*2 ;  "  Then  said  lie  unto  me. 
Son  of  man,  hast  thou  seen  uhat  the  ancii  iits  of  the 
iiouse  of  Israel  do  in  the  dark  ?"  ^ce.     And  it  apj)ears 
by  the  whole  chapter,  that  God  was  no  K>s  (.fft-nded 
with  those  s(*eret  idolatries,  than  with  ihos«^  in  pulilie: 
and  n(»  less  provoked,  than  to  brin;^  on  and  lj.i>tiM)  his 
judgmrnts  on  the  whole  land  for  ilies*'    Kn. 

}]?\  inu"  ^hewn  thus,  that  jM)]ierv.  as  heinuf  idtilatrous. 
is  not  t'*  he  tolerated  rithf-r  in  pr.hlic  or  in  private;  it 
must  be  now  thonii-ht  how  to  remove  it,  and  hinder  the 
jrrowth  thererif,  I  mean  in  onr  natives,  and  not  forrin"n- 
ers,  privileged  by  the  law  of  nations.  Are  weto])unish 
ihcm  by  eoq)oral  punishment,  or  tines  in  their  tstati>, 
upon  acconnt  of  their  religion  !'  I  Mippo-t-  it  .»ian!l<  nc»t 
with  the  clemency  of  the  •;;«isjmI,  nion-  than  what  aj^- 
]»i  rlaii'.s  to  ihi-  «iie'.iriiv  iPi'ihf  ^{:\U-     i>in   first  wv  Tiius! 


remove  their  idolatry,  and  all  the  funiiture  tbiivoC 
whether  idols,  or  the  mass  wherein  they  adore  tJiar 
God   under  bread  and  wine:   for  the  commandnMM 
forbids  to  adore,  not  only  *'  any  graven  image,  but  ik 
likeness  of  any  thing  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  eailfc 
beneath,  or  in  the  water  under  the  earth ;  thou  shall  M 
bow  down  to  them,  nor  worship  them,  for  I  the  Lri 
thy  God  am  a  jealous  God.*'     If  thej  say,  that  hjn- 
moving  their  idols  we  violate  their  consciences,  w 
have  no  warrant  to  regard  conscience  which  is  Btf 
gn>unded  on  Scripture:  and  they  themselves  coaiai 
in  their  late  defences,  that  thej-  bold  not  their  images 
necessary  to  salvation,  but  only  as  they  are  eujoiBft' 
them  by  tratlition. 

Shall  wc  condescend  to  dispute  with  them .'  Tl' 
Scripture  is  our  only  principle  in  religion  ;  and  by  tfaa 
only  they  will  not  be  judged,  but  will  add  other  pria- 
ciples  of  their  own,  which,  forbidden  by  the  woni  d 
God,  we  cannot  assent  to.  And  [in  several  places  of  (be 
gospel]  the  common  maxim  also  in  logic  is,  "  aipiiri 
them  who  deny  principles,  we  are  not  to  dispute.'*  l/t 
them  bound  their  disputations  on  the  Scripture  oalr, 
and  an  ordinary  protcstant,  well  read  in  the  Bible,  air 
turn  and  wind  their  doctors.     They  will  not  go  iImM 
to  prove  their  idolatries  by  the  word  of  God,  bottm 
to  shifts  and  evasions,  and  frivolous  distinctions:  iddi 
they  say  are  laymen's  books,  and  a  great  means  to  stir 
up  pious  thoughts  and  devotion  in  the  leamedesL  I 
say,  they  are  no  means  of  God*s  appointing,  hatpliinlj 
the  contrary:  let  them  hear  the  prophets;  Jcr.  1.8; 
"  The  stock  is  a  doctrine  of  vanities."    Hab.  il  18; 
'*  What  profiteth  the  graven  image,  that  the  maker 
thereof  hath  graven  it ;  the  molten  image  and  a  tpaclKf    \ 
of  li'^s."*'^  But  they  allege  in  their  late  answers,  that 
the  laws  of  Moses,  given  only  to  the  Jews,  conceniKt 
us  under  the  gos]u*l ;  and  remember  not  that  idoUtri 
is  f.irhidden  as  e\p^e^sIy:  but  with  these  wiles  uii 
fallacies  *'  compassing  sea  and  land,  like  the  Phari<As 
of  old,  to  make  one  proselyte,'*  they  lead  away  pririi.t 
many  simple   and   ignorant  souls,  men  and  wvokd. 
*^  and  make  them  twofold  more  the  children  of  h(J 
than  themselves, '  Matt,  xxiii.   15.     But  the  aposiif 
hath  well  warned  us,  I  may  sav,  from  such  deceit  in 
as  these,  for  their  mvsterv  was  then  workinj;.    "  I  bi- 
seech  you,  brethren,"  saith  he,  "  mark  them  whuh 
cause  divisions  and  offences,  contrary  to  the  doctritr 
which  ve  have  learned,  and  avoid  them;  for  ibev  il»4i 
are  sneh,  <n\c  not  <»ur  I.(»rd  Je^us  Christ,  but  lheiri'«i 
1  elly.  and   In   good   unrds  and  fair  speeches  J<«i'r 
the  heart  of  ili«-  sinij^lc,"  K»»m.  xvi.  17,  IS. 

Tin*  next  nirans  to  hinder  the  growth  of  }M>per_v  9  A 
be,  to  read   duly  and   diligently  the   Hidy  Seripiun- 
which,  as  St.  P;hi1  ^;nih   to  Timothy,  who  had  kct^*£ 
them  from  a  child.  "  are  able  to  make  wise  untowl^i- 
tion."     And  to  the  whole  church  of  Colossi :  **  Ixi^^' 
wf.rd  (»f  Christ  dwell  in  you  plentifully,  wiih  all  "i*- 
doni,"  Col.   iii.   1(>.      The  papal  nntii-hristian  chii:  ■ 
j)eriiiits   not  her  laity  to  read  the  Bible   in  iluiri  = 
tonj^fue :  our  ehureh  on  the  contrary  hath  prii">.-: 
lo  all  ni'.T),  and  :o  this  end  translated  it  into  tiii:'i>- 
\vi;li   pffitible  not-^s  on   what   is    met  with  ^'h*i'J' 
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I  wbat  is  most  necessary  to  be  known  be  still  plain- 
lat  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  men,  not  understand- 
c  original,  maj  read  it  in  their  mother  tongue. 
;r  let  the  countryman,  the  tradesman,  the  lawyer, 
lysician,  the  statesman,  excuse  himself  by  his 
business  from  the  studious  reading  thereof.  Our 
ir  saith,  Luke  x.  41, 43 :  "  Thou  art  careful  and 
ed  about  many  things,  but  one  thing  is  needful." 
f  were  asked,  they  would  be  loth  to  set  earthly 
,  wealth  or  honour,  before  the  wisdom  of  sal?a- 
Vet  most  men  in  the  course  and  practice  of  their 
ire  found  to  do  so ;  and  through  unwillingness  to 
he  pains  of  understanding  their  religion  by  their 
iligent  study,  would  fain  be  saved  by  a  deputy. 
i  comes  implicit  faith,  ever  learning  and  never 
r,  much  hearing  and  small  proficience,  till  want 
damental  knowledge  easily  turns  to  superstition 
>ery :  therefore  the  apostle  admonishes,  Eph.  iv. 
That  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children,  tossed 
i  fro  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness 
by  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive.'*  Every  member 
!  church,  at  least  of  any  breeding  or  capacity,  so 
ught  to  be  grounded  in  spiritual  knowledge,  as, 
d  be,  to  examine  their  teachers  themselves.  Acts 
1 :  *'  They  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether 
things  were  so."  Rev.  ii.  2 :  "  Thou  hast  tried 
irhich  say  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not."    How 

I  any  private  Christian  try  his  teachers,  unless  he 

II  grounded  himself  in  the  rule  of  Scripture,  by 
he  is  taught.    As  therefore  among  papists,  their 

ince  in  Scripture  chiefly  upholds  poper}';  so  among 
tant  people,  the  frequent  and  serious  reading 
f  will  soonest  pull  popery  down. 
»tber  means  to  abate  popery,  arises  from  the  con- 
-eadingof  Scripture,  wherein  believers,  who  agree 

main,  are  every  where  exhorted  to  mutual  for- 
ice  and  chanty  one  towards  the  other,  though 
ting  in  some  opinions.  It  is  written,  that  the 
»f  our  Saviour  was  without  seam ;  whence  some 

infer,  that  there  should  be  no  division  in  the 
1  of  Christ.^  It  should  be  so  indeed  ;  yet  seams 
:  same  cloth  neither  hurt  the  garment,  nor  mis- 
le  it ;  and  not  only  seams,  but  schisms  will  be 

men  are  fallible:  but  if  they  who  dissent  in 
rs  not  essential  to  belief,  while  the  common  ad- 
y  is  in  the  field,  shall  stand  jarring  and  pelting 
i  another,  they  will  be  soon  routed  and  subdued, 
lapist  with  open  mouth  makes  much  advantage  of 
veral  opinions ;  not  that  he  is  able  to  confute  the 

of  them,  but  that  we  by  our  continual  jangle 
^  ourselves  make  them  worse  than  they  are  in- 

To  save  ourselves  therefore,  and  resist  the  com- 
rnemy,  it  concerns  us  mainly  to  agree  within 
ves,  that  with  joint  forces  we  may  not  only  hold 
vn,  but  get  ground:  and  u)iy  should' we  not? 
^pel  commands  us  to  tolerate  one  another, 
h  of  various  opinions,  and  hath  promised  a  good 
ippy  event  thereof;  Phil.  iii.  16 :  *'  Let  us  tliere- 
is  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded ;  and  if 
r  thiog  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God  shall  reveal 


even  this  unto  you."  And  we  are  bid,  1  Thess.  v.  21 : 
"  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  St 
Paul  judged,  that  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  examine 
and  prove  all  things,  was  no  danger  to  our  holding  fast 
that  which  is  good.  How  shall  we  prove  all  things, 
which  includes  all  opinions  at  least  founded  on  Scrip- 
ture, unless  we  not  only  tolerate  them,  but  patiently 
hear  them,  and  seriousjy  read  them  ?  If  he  who  thinks 
himself  in  the  truth  professes  to  have  learnt  it,  not  by 
implicit  faith,  but  by  attentive  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  full  persuasion  of  heart;  with  what  equity  can  he 
refuse  to  hear  or  read  him,  who  demonstrates  to  have 
gained  his  knowledge  by  the  same  way  ?  Is  it  a  fair 
course  to  assert  truth,  by  arrogating  to  himself  the  only 
freedom  of  speech,  and  stopping  the  mouths  of  others 
equally  gifted  P  This  is  the  direct  way  to  bring  in  that 
papistical  implicit  faith,  which  we  all  disclaim.  They 
pretend  it  would  unsettle  the  weaker  sort ;  the  same 
groundless  fear  is  pretended  by  the  Romish  clergy.  At 
least  then  let  them  have  leave  to  write  in  Latin,  which 
the  common  people  understand  not;  that  what  they 
hold  may  be  discussed  among  the  learned  only.  We 
suffer  the  idolatrous  books  of  papists,  without  this  fear, 
to  be  sold  and  read  as  common  as  our  own :  why  not 
much  rather  of  anabaptists,  Arians,Arminians,  and  Soci- 
nians  P  There  is  no  learned  man  hut  will  confess  he 
hath  much  profited  bj  reading  controversies,  his  senses 
awakened,  his  judgment  sharpened,  and  the  truth  which 
he  holds  more  firmly  established.  If  then  it  be  profit- 
able for  him  to  read,  why  should  it  not  at  least  be 
tolerable  and  free  for  his  adversary  to  write  P  In  logic 
they  teach,  that  contraries  laid  together  more  evidently 
appear :  it  follows  then,  that  all  controversy  being  per- 
mitted, falsehood  will  appear  more  false,  and  truth  the 
more  true  ;  which  must  needs  conduce  much,  not  only 
to  the  confounding  of  popery,  but  to  the  general  con- 
firmation of  unimplicit  truth. 

The  last  means  to  avoid  popery  is,  to  amend  our 
lives  :  it  is  a  general  complaint,  that  this  nation  of  late 
years  is  g^own  more  numerously  and  excessively  vicious 
than  heretofore ;  pride,  luxury,  drunkenness,  whoredom, 
cursing,  swearing,  bold  and  open  atheism  every  where 
iibounding:  where  these  grow,  no  wonder  if  popery 
also  grow  apace.  There  is  no  man  so  wicked,  but  at 
some  times  his  conscience  will  wring  him  with  thoughts 
of  another  world,  and  the  peril  of  his  soul ;  the  trouble 
and  melancholy,  which  he  conceives  of  true  repentance 
and  amendment,  he  endures  not,  but  inclines  rather  to 
some  carnal  superstition,  which  may  pacify  and  lull  his 
conscience  with  some  more  pleasing  doctrine.  None 
more  ready  and  officious  to  offer  herself  than  the 
Romish,  and  opens  wide  her  office,  with  all  her  facul- 
ties, to  receive  him ;  easy  confession,  easy  absolution, 
pardons,  indulgences,  masses  for  him  both  quick  and 
dead,  Agnus  Dei's,  relics,  and  the  like :  and  he,  instead 
of  '^  working  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,*' 
straight  thinks  in  his  heart,  (like  another  kind  of  fool 
than  he  in  the  Psalms,)  to  bribe  God  as  a  corrupt  judge ; 
and  by  his  proctor,  some  priest,  or  friar,  to  buy  out  his 
peace  with  money,  which  he  cannot  with  his  repent- 
ance.    For  God,  when  men  sin  outragcouislv,  and  Mill 
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Dot  be  admonished,  gives  over  cbastizing*  them,  perhaps 
by  pestilence,  fire,  sword,  or  famine,  which  may  all  turn 
to  their  good,  and  takes  up  his  severest  punishments, 
hardness,  besottedness  of  heart,  and  idolatry,  to  their 
final  perdition.  Idolatry  brought  the  heathen  to  hein- 
ous transgressions,  Rom.  ii.  And  heinous  transgres- 
sions ofttimes  bring  the  slight  professors  of  true  religion 
to  gross  idolatry  :  1  Thess.  ii.  11,  12  :  *'  For  this  cause 
God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should 
believe  a  lie,  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who  be- 


lieTe  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleisare  in  unrightcyMi 
ness."  And  Isaiah  xliv.  18,  spemking  of  idolateit 
'*  They  have  not  known  nor  onderstood,  for  be  hitk 
shut  their  eyes  that  they  cannot  see,  and  their  heaitt 
that  they  cannot  understand."  Let  us  therefore,  osii|; 
this  last  means,  last  here  spoken  of,  bat  first  to  be  daat, 
amend  our  lives  with  all  speed ;  lest  through  impeti- 
tency  we  run  into  that  stupidity  which  we  now  seek 
all  means  so  warily  to  avoid,  the  worst  of  superstitiooi, 
and  the  heaviest  of  all  God's  judgments,  popeiy. 
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BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MOSCOVIA, 

AND  OF  OTHER  LESS  KNOWN  COUNTRIES  LYING  EASTWARD  OF  RUSSIA  AS 

FAR  AS  CATHAY. 

GATHERED  PROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  SEVERAL  EYEWITNESSES. 

[riRIT  PVBLIIHID  1682.] 


THE  PREFACE. 


Thi  study  of  geogrsiphy  is  both  profitable  and  delightful ;  but  the  ^Titers  thereof,  though  some  of  them  exact 

CBOQgh  in  setting  down  longitudes  and  latitudes,  yet  in  those  other  relations  of  manners,  i-eligion,  government, 

sod  Mich  like,  accounted  geographical,  have  for  the  most  part  missed  their  proportions.     Some  too  brief  and 

^cient  satisfy  not ;  others  too  voluminous  and  impertinent  cloy  and  weary  out  the  reader,  while  they  tell  long 

■tones  of  absurd  superstitions,  ceremonies,  quaint  habits,  and  other  petty  circumstances  little  to  the  purpose. 

thereby  that  which  is  useful,  and  only  worth  observation,  in  such  a  wood  of  words,  is  either  overslipped,  or 

SMD  forgotten  ;  which  perhaps  brought  into  the  mind  of  some  men  more  learned  and  judicious,  who  had  not  the 

hanrt  or  purpose  to  write  an  entire  geography,  yet  at  least  to  assay  something  in  the  description  of  one  or  two 

countries,  which  might  be  as  a  pattern  or  example  to  render  others  more  cautious  hereafter,  who  intended  the 

^lH)le  work.     And  this  perhaps  induced  Paulus  Jovius  to  describe  only  Moscovy  and  Britain.     Some  such 

Oughts  many  years  since,  led  me  at  a  vacant  time  to  attempt  the  like  argument,  and  I  began  with  Moscovy, 

«  being  the  most  northern  region  of  Europe  reputed  civil ;  and  the  more  northern  parts  thereof  first  discovered 

V  English  voyagers.     AVherein  I  saw  I  had  by  much  the  advantage  of  Jovius.     What  was  scattered  in  many 

Volumes,  and  observed  at  several  ti'iies  by  eyewitnesses,  with  no  cursory  pains  I  laid  together,  to  save  the  reader 

*  Air  longer  travail  of  wandering  through  so  many  desert  authors;  who  yet  with  some  delight  drew  me  after 

^m,  from  the  eastern  bounds  of  Russia,  to  the  walls  of  Cathay,  in  several  late  journies  made  thither  over  land 

vy  Russians,  who  describe  the  countries  in  their  way  far  otherwise  than  our  common  geographers.     From  pro- 

**«iinfir  further  other  occasions  diverted  me.     This  Essay,  such  as  it  is,  was  thought  by  some,  who  knew  of  it, 

^t  amiss  to  be  published ;  that  so  many  things  remarkable,  dispersed  before,  now  brought  under  one  view, 

flight  not  hazard  to  be  otherwise  lost,  nor  the  labour  lost  of  collecting  them. 


MOSCOVIA: 


OR. 


RELATIONS    OF    MOSCOVIA, 

AS  PAR  AS  HATH  BEEN  DISCOVERED  BY  ENGLISH  VOYAGES ; 

GATHERED  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  SEVERAL  EYEWITNESSES  : 

AND  THE  OTHER  LESS  KNOWN  COUNTRIES  LYING  EASTWARD  OF  RUSSIA  AS  FAR  AS  CATHAY. 

LATELY  DISCOVERED  AT  SEVERAL  TIMES  BY  THE  RUSSIANS. 


CHAP.  I. 

A  brief  description. 

The  empire  of  Moscovia,  or  as  others  call  it  Russia, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  with  Lapland  and  the  ocean ; 
southward  bj  the  Grim  Tartar;  on  the  west  by  Lithu- 
ania, LiTonia,  and  Poland ;  on  the  east  by  the  river  Ob, 
or  Oby,  and  the  Nagayan  Tartars  on  tlie  Volga  as  far 
as  Astracau. 

The  north  parts  of  this  country  are  so  barren,  that 
the  inhabitants  fetch  their  com  a  thousand  miles  ;*  and 
so  cold  in  winter,  that  the  very  sap  of  their  woodfucl 
buniing'  on  the  fire  freezes  at  the  brand's  end,  where  it 
drops.  The  mariners,  which  were  left  on  shipboard  in 
the  first  Ennrlish  voyag-e  thither,  in  ffoing*  up  only  from 
the  cabins  to  the  hatches,*^  had  their  breath  so  consrealed 
by  the  cold,  that  they  fell  down  as  it  were  stifled.  The 
bay  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  they  first  put  in,<^  lieth  in 
sixty-four  degrees;  called  so  from  the  abbey  there  built 
of  wood,  wherein  are  twenty  monks,  unlearned,  as  then 
they  found  them,  and  great  drunkards:  their  church  is 
fair,  full  of  images  and  tapers.  There  are  besides  but 
six  houses,  whereof  one  built  by  the  English.  In  the 
bay  over  against  the  abbey  is  Rose  Island,^  full  of 
damask  and  red  roses,  violets,  and  wild  rosemary ;  the 
isle  is  in  circuit  seven  or  eight  miles ;  about  the  midst 
of  May,  the  snow  there  is  cleared,  having  two  months 
been  melting ;  then  the  ground  in  fourteen  days  is 
dry,  and  grass  knee-deep  within  a  month;  after  Sep- 
tember frost  returns,  and  snow  a  yard  high  :  it  hath  a 
house  built  by  the  Eniiflish  near  to  a  fresh  fair  spring. 
North-east  of  the  abbey,  on  the  other  side  of  Duina.  is 
the  castle  of  Archangel,  where  the  English  have  an- 
other house.     The  river  Duina,  bejifinninji:  about  seven 
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hundred  miles  within  the  country,  baring  fint  le* 
ceived  Pinega,  falls  here  into  the  sea,  rtry  laige  mi 
swifl,  but  shallow.  It  runneth  pleasantly  betwMi 
hills  on  either  side ;  beset  like  a  wilderness  with  Ugh 
^T  and  other  trees.  Their  boats  of  timber,  vitboirtaiy 
iron  in  them,  are  either  to  sail,  or  to  be  drawn  ap  wfk 
ropes  ag^nst  the  stream. 

North-east  beyond  Archangel  standetfa  LtflfHi* 
where  twice  a-year  is  kept  a  great  fair  of  Roaoi  T»* 
tars,  and  Samoeds ;  and  to  the  landward  Meia,  mi 
Slobotca,  two  towns  of  traffic  between  the  river  Feck- 
ra,  or  Pctzora,  and  Duina :  to  seaward  lies  the  cape  if 
Candinos,  and  the  island  of  Colgoieve,  about  thiitf 
leagues  from  the  bar  of  Pechory  in  sixty-nine  degTeci>' 

The  river  Pechora  or  Petzora,  holding  his  come 
through   Siberia,  how  far  the   Russians  tbereaboiti 
know  not,  runneth  into  the  sea  at  seventy>two  raootkii 
full  of  ice;  abounding  with  s\%an$,  ducks,  geese, aii 
partridge,  which  they  take  in  July,  sell  the  feathen, 
and  salt  the  bodies  for  winter  provision.    On  this  nver 
spreading  to  a  lake  stands  the  town  of  Pustozen  it 
sixty-eight  degrees,?  having  some  eighty  or  a  bundreJ 
houses,  where  certain  merchants  of  Hull  wintered  ii 
the  vear  sixteen  hundred  and  eleven.     The  town  Pe- 
chora,  small   and   poor,  hath  three  churches.     Tbcr 
traded  there  up  the  river  four  days' journey  to  Oustzil- 
ma  a  small  town  of  sixtv  houses.     The  Russians  tbit 
have  travelled  say,  that  this  river  springs  out  of  tibe 
mountains  of  Jougoria,  and  runs  through  Permia.    Not 
far  from  the  mouth  thereof  are  the  straits  of  VaigaB* 
of  which   hereafter:    more   eastwanl   is   the  point  d 
Naramzy,  the  next  to  that  the  river  Ob  ;*»  beyond  whidi 
the  Moscovites  have  extended  latelv  their  dominioB. 
Touching  the  Riphsean  mountains,  whence  Tanais  vtf 
anciently  thought  to  spring,  our  men  could  hear  no- 
thing  ;  but  rather  that  the  whole  country  is  chanipaiiHi, 
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md  in  the  nortbernmoit  part  huge  and  desert  woods  of 
ftr,  aboundiiif[r  with  black  wolves,  bears,  bufis,  and  an- 
other beast  called  rossomakka,  whose  female  bringeth 
fcrtb  bj  passing  through  some  narrow  place,  as  be- 
tween two  stakes,  and  so  presseth  her  womb  to  a 
£ri>aTtlening.    TraTelling  southward  they  found  the 
coantry  more  pleasant,  fair,  and  better  inhabited,  com, 
fisture,  meadows,  and  huge  woods.    Arkania  (if  it  be 
Bot  the  same  with  Archangel)  is  a  place  of  English 
trade,  from  whence  a  day's  journey  distant,  but  from 
St  Nicholas  a  hundred  versts,^  Colmogro  stands  on  the 
Doina ;  a  great  town  not  walled,  but  scattered.    The 
English  bare  here  lands  of  their  own,  g^ven  them  by 
the  emperor,  and  fair  houses :  not  far  beyond,  Pinega, 
-nnning  between  rocks  of  alabaster  and  great  woodsi 
Beets  with  Duina.    From  Colmogro  to  Ustiug  are  five 
inndred  Tersts  or  little  miles,  an  ancient  city  upon  the 
influence  of  Juga  and  Sucana  into  Duina,^  which 
there  first  receives  his  name.    Thence  continuing  by 
vater  to  Wologda,  a  great  city  so  named  of  the  river 
■rbicb  passes  through  the  midst ;  it  hath  a  castle  walled 
■bout  with  brick  and  stone,  and  many  wooden  churches, 
two  for  eTety  parish,  the  one  in  winter  to  be  heated, 
the  other  used  in  summer;   this  is  a  town  of  much 
fraffie,  a  thousand  miles  from  St  Nicholas.    All  this 
vaj  by  water  no  lodging  is  to  be  had  but  under  open 
nky  by  the  river  side,  and  other  provision  only  what 
ihey  faring  with  them.     From  Wologda  by  sled  they  go 
to  Yeraalave  on  the  Volga,  whose  breadth  is  there  at 
least  a  mile  over,  and  thence  runs  two  thousand  seven 
hvndred  versts  to  the  Caspian  sea,i  having  his  head 
fpringoat  of  Bealozera,  which  is  a  lake,  amidst  whereof 
is  bnih  a  strong  tower,  wherein  the  kings  of  Moscovy 
Rienre  their  treasure  in  time  of  war.    From  this  town 
to  Rostove,  then  to  Pereslavc,  a  great  town  situate  on 
a  fiur  lake ;  thence  to  Mosco. 

Between  Yeraslave  and  Mosco,  which  is  two  bun- 
dled miles,  the  country  is  so  fertile,  so  populous  and 
fall  of  villages,  that  in  a  forenoon  seven  or  eight  hundred 
sleds  are  usually  seen  coming  with  salt-fish,  or  laden 
back  with  com.*" 

Mosco  the  chief  city,  lying  in  fifty-five  degrees,  dis- 
tant firom  St  Nicholas  fifteen  hundred  miles,  is  reputed 
to  be  greater  than  London  with  the  suburbs,  but  rudely 
haflt  ^  their  houses  and  churches  most  of  timber,  few 
of  stone,  their  streets  unpaved ;  it  bath  a  fair  castle 
Iborequare,  upon  a  hill,  two  miles  about,  with  brick 
walk  rerj  high,  and  some  say  eighteen  foot  thick,  six- 
teen gates,  and  as  many  bulwarks ;  in  the  castle  are 
kept  the  chief  markets,  and  in  winter  on  the  river,  being 
then  firm  ice.  This  river  Moscua  on  the  south-west  side 
codoaes  the  castle,  wherein  are  nine  fair  churches  with 
lonnd  gilded  towers,  and  the  emperor's  palace ;  which 
neither  within  nor  without  is  equal  for  state  to  the 
king's  houses  in  England,  but  rather  like  our  buildings 
of  old  fashion,  with  small  windows,  some  of  glass,  some 
with  lattices,  or  iron  bars. 

They  who  travel  from  Mosco  to  the  Caspian,  go  by 
water  down  the  Moscua  to  the  river  Occa  ;<^  then  by 
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certain  castles  to  Rezan,  a  famous  city  now  ruinate ; 
the  tenth  day  to  Nysnovogrod,  where  Occa  falls  into 
Volga,  which  the  Tartars  call  Edel.    From  thence  the 
eleventh  day  to  Cazan  a  Tartar  city  of  great  wealth 
heretofore,  now  under  the  Russian ;  walled  at  first  with 
timber  and  earth,  but  since  by  the  emperor  Vasiliwich 
with  freestone.  From  Cazan,  to  the  river  Cama,  falling 
into  Volga  from  the  province  of  Permia,  the  people 
dwelling  on  the  left  side  are  Gentiles,  and  live  in  woods 
without  houses  :P  beyond  them  to  Astracan,  Tartars  of 
Maiigat,  and  Nagay :  on  the  right  side  those  of  Crim- 
me.     From  Mosco  to  Astracan  is  about  six  hundred 
leagues.  The  town  is  situate  in  an  island  on  a  hill-side 
walled  with  earth,  but  the  castle  with  earth  and  tim- 
ber ;  the  houses,  except  that  of  the  governor,  and  some 
few  others,  poor  and  simple ;  the  ground  utterly  bar- 
ren, and  without  wood :    they  live  there  on  fish,  and 
sturgeon  especially;   which  hanging  up  to  dry  in  the 
streets  and  houses  brings  whole  swarms  of  flies,  and 
infection  to  the  air,  and  ofi  great  pestilence.  This  island 
in  length  twelve  leagues,  three  in  breadth,  is  the  Rus- 
sian limit  toward  the  Caspian,  which  he  keeps  with  a 
strong  garrison,  being  twenty  leagues  from  that  sea, 
into  which  Volga  falls  at  seventy  mouths.     From  St 
Nicholas,  or  from  Mosco  to  the  Caspian,  they  pass  in 
forty-six  days  and  nights,  most  part  by  water. 

Westward  from  St.  Nicholas  twelve  hundred  miles  is 
the  city .4   Novogrod  fifty-eight  degrees,  the  greatest 
mart  town  of  all  this  dominion,  and  in  bigness  not  in- 
ferior to  Mosco.  The  way  thither  is  through  the  western 
bottom  of  St  Nicholas  bay,  and  so  along  the  shore  full 
of  dangerous  rocks  to  the  monastery  Solofky,  wherein 
arc  at  least  two  hundred  monks;  the  people  thereabout 
in  a  manner  savages,  yet  tenants  to  those  monks. 
Thence  to  the  dangerous  river  Owiga,  wherein  are  wa- 
terfalls as  steep  as  from  a  mountain,  and  by  the  violence 
of  their  descent  kept  from  freezing  :  so  that  the  boats 
are  to  be  carried  there  a  mile  overland  ;  which  the  te- 
nants of  that  abbey  did  by  command,  and  were  guides 
to  the  merchants  without  taking  any  reward.    Thence 
to  the  town  Povensa,  standing  within  a  mile  of  the 
famous  lake  Onega  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
long,  and  in  some  places  seventy,  at  narrowest  twenty- 
five  broad,  and  of  great  depth.    Thence  by  some  mo- 
nasteries to  the  river  Swirc ;  then  into  the  lake  Ladis- 
cay  much  longer  than  Onega ;  aAer  which  into  the  river 
Volbusky,  which  through  the  midst  of  Novogrod  runs 
into  this  lake,  and  tliis  lake  into  the  Baltic  sound  by 
Narva  and  Revel.  Their  other  cities  toward  the  western 
bound  are  Plesco,  Smolensko,  orVobsco. 

The  emperor  exerciseth  absolute  power:  if  any  man 
die  without  male  issue,  his  land  returns  to  the  empe- 
ror.'^ Any  rich  man,  who  through  age  or  other  impo- 
tency  is  unable  to  serve  tlie  public,  being  informed  of, 
is  turned  out  of  his  estate,  and  forced  with  his  family 
to  live  on  a  small  pension,  while  some  other  more  de- 
serving is  by  the  duke's  authority  put  into  possession. 
The  manner  of  informing  the  duke  is  thus :  Your  grace, 
saith  one,  hath  such  a  subject,  abounding  with  riches. 
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but  for  tbtt  lenriee  9€  the  ttata  mmeel ;  and  joa  bmire 
othen  poor  and  in  want,  bat  trell  aUe  todo  theireoun- 
tiygood  service.  Immediatelj  the  dokeaendt  forth  to 
inqnira,  and  calfing  the  rich  man  before  him,  Friend, 
aaith  he,  joa  have  too  mnch  limg,  and  ate  nmenrice- 
aUe  to  jomr  prince ;  leas  wiU  serre  joa,  and  the  rest 
■aintain  others  who  deserve  more.  The  man  thus 
called  to  impart  his  wealth  repines  not,  bat  bomblj 
answers,  that  all  he  hath  is  6od^  and  the  dake's,  as  if 
he  made  restitntion  of  what  more  jastlj  was  another's, 
than  parted  with  bis  own.  Every  gendeman  hath  role 
aad  jostioe  over  bis  own  tenants :  if  the  tenants  of  two 
gentlemett  appree  not,  thej  seek  to  compose  it ;  if  thej 
cannot,  eadi  brings  hb  tenant  before  the  high  judge 
of  that  eoontiy.  Thej  have  no  lawjers,  hot  every  man 
pleads  his  own  cause,  or  else  bj  bill  or  answer  in 
writing  delivers  it  with  bis  own  hands  to  the  duke : 
yet  justice,  by  corroption  of  inferior  officers,  is  much 
perverted.  Where  other  proof  is  wanted,  they  may  try 
the  matter  by  personal  combat,  w  by  champion.  If  a 
debtor  be  poor,  he  becomes  bondman  to  the  duke,  who 
lets  out  bis  laboor  till  it  pay  the  debt ;  till  then  he  re- 
mains in  bondage.   Another  trial  they  have  by  lots.* 

Hie  revenues  of  the  emperor  are  what  he  list,  and 
what  his  subjects  are  able;  and  be  omits  not  the 
ooarsest  means  to  raise  them:  for  in  every  good  town 
diere  is  a  drunken  tavern,  called  a  Cunemay,  which 
the  emperor  either  lets  out  to  farm,  or  bestows  on  some 
dnke,  or  gentleman,*  in  reward  of  his  servi^,  who  for 
Aat  time  is  lord  of  the  whole  town,  robbing  and  spoil- 
ing at  his  pleasoR,  till  being  well  enriched,  he  is  sent 
at  his  own  charge  to  the  wars,  and  there  squecsed  of 
his  ill-got  wealth ;  by  which  means  the  waging  of  war 
is  to  the  emperor  little  ornothing  chargeable. 

The  Russian  armeth  not  less  in  time  of  war  than 
three  hundred  thousand  men,^  half  of  whom  he  takes 
with  him  into  the  field,  the  rest  bestows  in  garrisons 
on  the  borders.  He  prcsseth  no  husbaodman  or  mer- 
chant but  the  youth  of  the  realm.  He  usetb  no  foot, 
but  such  as  are  pioneers,  or  gunners,  of  both  which  stirt 
thirty  thousand.  The  rest  being  horsemen,  are  ail 
archers,  and  ride  with  a  short  stirrup,  after  tiie  Turkish. 
Their  armour  is  a  coat  of  plate,  and  a  skull  on  their 
heads.  Some  of  their  coats  are  covered  with  velvet,  or 
cloth  of  gold  ;  for  they  desire  to  be  gorgeous  in  arms, 
but  the  duke  himself  above  measure ;  his  pavilion 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold  or  silver,  set  with  precious 
stones.  They  use  little  drums  at  the  saddle-bow,  in- 
stead of  spurs,  for  at  the  sound  thereof  the  horses  run 
more  swiftly. 

They  fight  without  order;*  nor  willinp^ly  give  battle, 
but  by  stealth  or  ambush.  Of  cold  and  hanl  diet  mar- 
vellously patient ;  for  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  frozen  a  yard  thick,  the  common  soldier  will  lie 
in  the  field  two  months  together  without  tent,  or  cover- 
ing over  head  ;  only  hangs  up  bis  mantle  against  that 
part  from  whence  the  weather  drives,  and  kindling  a 
little  fire,  lies  him  down  before  it,  with  his  back  under 
the  wind :  his  drink,  the  cold  stream  mingled  with 
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oatmeal,  and  the  hum  aD  Utftii:  hii 
greenwood  and  boric,  atoMbnl  Am  d 
field,  yet  does  Ut  aerneaL  T1ieca|Ni 
at  all,  bat  to  straBgcn;  j«t  iiynja  gaa 
with  certain  lands  daring  fife;  attilh 
are  aent  to  the  wars,  think  thcaarifai 
thongh  serving  withmit  wngea.  On 
December  yeariy,  the  enipewit  rides 
which  is  without  dm  city,  with  all  his 
nets  and  Turkey  borsca  io  gveot  otMe; 
thoosand  barqaebosaers,  who  shoot  at  a 
they  beat  it  down ;  the  oninaaee,whid 
fair  of  all  sorts,  they  plaint  agaiaii  twi 
filled  with  earth  at  kmat  thiitj  fimt  i 
ning  with  the  smalleot,  ahoot  theas  all 
having  beat  those  two  hooooo  flat.  A 
great  cannon  they  have,  whoae  biiBet 
80  that  a  man  may  see  it  flyinir  •  ^^ 
pieces  they  shoot  wildfire  into  the  aii 
peror  having  aeen  what  hia  g^nnen 
home  in  the  aame  order. 

They  follow  the  Greek  chnrd,  bol 
superstitions  :*  thdr  service  ia  in  the 
They  hold  the  ten  commandments  not 
saying,  that  Qttd  gave  them  under 
Christ  by  his  death  on  the  rroaa  hath 
eucharist  they  receive  in  both  kinda 
four  lents,  have  service  in  their  chni 
two  hours  before  dawn  till  evening^ 
dom,  drunkenness,  and  extortion  none 
clergy. 

They  have  many  great  and  rich  moi 
they  keep  great  hospitality.  That  of 
it  seven  hundred  friars,  and  is  walled  \ 
very  strongly,  having  many  pieces  of 
on  the  walls;  most  of  the  lands,  tow 
within  forty  miles  belong  to  those  mon 
as  great  merchants  as  any  in  the  land, 
holydays  when  two  friends  meet,  they 
by  the  hand  ;  one  of  them  saying,  Th 
the  other  answering,<^  It  is  so  of  a  trutl 
kiss,  whether  men  or  women.  The  en: 
the  metropolitan  next  to  God,  after  oi 
Nicholas,  as  being  his  spiritual  ofliciT, 
temporal.  ^  But  the  Muscovites  that  I 
ria  are  yet  pagans. 

When  there  is  love  between  two,*  t! 
other  trifling  gifts,  sends  to  the  woman 
nify,  if  she  offend,  what  she  must  exf. 
rule  among  them,  that  if  the  wife  he  m 
week,  she  thinks  herself  not  beloved,  a 
yet  they  are  very  obedient,  and  stir  ii 
some  seasons.  Upon  utter  dislike,  t 
vorces ;  which  liberty  no  doubt  thev  rei 
their  religion  from  the  Greek  church,'^2 
laws. 

Tlieir  dead  they  bury  with  new  sho< 
as  to  a  long  journey ;  and  put  letten 
their  hands  to  St.  Nicholas,  or  St.  Pete 
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es,  and  died  in  the  true  faith ;  which, 
St.  Peter  ha?ing  read,  forthwith  admits 

• 

learning,^  nor  will  suffer  to  be  among 
atest  friendship  is  drinking;  they  are 
irs,  flatterers,  and  dissemblers.  Thej 
meats  and  noisome  fish ;  their  drink  is 
ndry  sorts  of  meath ;  the  best  made 
veet  and  crimson  berry  called  Maliena, 
France  *,*  other  sorts  with  blackcherry, 
erries :  another  drink  they  use  in  the 
»m  the  birch-tree  root,  whose  sap  after 
But  there  are  no  people  that  live  so 
I  poor  of  Russia ;  if  they  haye  straw 
nake  shift  to  live ;  for  straw  dried  and 
er  time  is  their  bread ;  in  summer  grass 
times  bark  of  trees  is  good  meat  with 
of  them  die  in  the  street  for  hunger, 
r  regarding  them. 

c  sent  into  foreigfn  countries,k  or  that 
thither,  they  are  very  sumptuous  in 
duke  himself  goes  but  meanly. 
;y  travel  only  upon  sleds,'  the  ways 
i  smooth  with  snow,  the  rivers  all 
se  with  a  sled  will  draw  a  man  four 
n  three  days;  in  summer  the  way  is 
ing  ill.  The  Russc  of  better  sort  goes 
r,  but  on  his  sled ;  in  summer  on  his 
d  he  sits  on  a  carpet,  or  a  white  bear's 
rawn  with  a  horse  well  decked,  with 
f  tails  about  his  neck,  guided  by  a  boy 
ler  servants  riding  on  the  tail  of  the 

ea  breeds  a  certain  beast  which  they 
vho  seeks  his  food  on  the  rocks,  climb- 
t  of  his  teeth  ;  whereof  they  make  as 
we  of  the  elepliant's  tooth. 


CHAP.  II. 

iberia,  and  other  countries  north-east^ 
hject  to  the  Muscovites, 

•f  Russia  lieth  Samoedia  by  the  river 
try  was  first  discovered  by  Oneke  a 
irst  trading  privately  among  them  in 
;at  wealth,  and  the  knowledge  of  their 
;vealed  his  discovery  to  Boris  protector 
ang  how  beneficial  that  country  gain- 
be  empire.  Who  sending  embassadors 
lantly  attired,  by  fair  means  won  their 
empire,  every  head  paying  yearly  two 
sables.  Those  messengers  travelling 
1  leagues  beyond  Ob  eastward,  made 
t  countries,  abounding  with  woods  and 
^ople  riding  on  elks  and  loshes ;  others 
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drawn  on  sleds  by  rein-deer ;  others  by  dogs  as  swiA 
as  deer.  The  Samoeds  that  came  along  with  those  mes- 
sengers, returning  to  Mosco,  admired  the  statelinesa  of 
that  city,  and  were  as  much  admired  for  excellent 
shooters,  hitting  every  time  the  breadth  of  a  penny,  as 
far  distant  as  hardly  could  be  discerned. 

The  river  Ob  is  reported  *  by  the  Russes  to  be  in 
breadth  the  sailing  of  a  summer's  day;  but  full  of 
islands  and  shoals,  having  neither  woods,  nor,  till  of  late, 
inhabitants.  Out  of  Ob  they  turn  into  the  river  Tawze. 
The  Russians  have  here,  since  the  Samoeds  yielded 
them  subjection,  two  governors,  with  three  or  four 
hundred  gunners;  have  built  villages  and  some  small 
castles ;  all  which  place  they  call  Mongozey  or  Mol- 
gomsay.**  Further  upland  they  have  also  built  other 
cities  of  wood,  consisting  chiefly  of  Poles,  Tartars,  and 
Russes,  fugitive  or  condemned  men  ;  as  Vergateria, 
Siber,  whence  the  whole  country  is  named,  Tinna, 
thence  Tobolsca  on  this  side  Ob,  on  the  rivers  Irtis, 
and  Tobol,  chief  seat  of  the  Russian  governor;  above 
that,  Zergoita  in  an  island  of  Ob,  where  they  have  a 
customhouse.  Beyond  that  on  the  other  side  Ob,  Na- 
rim,  and  Tooina,  now  a  great  city.<:  Certain  churches 
also  are  erected  in  those  parts ;  but  no  man  forced  to 
religion  ;  beyond  Narim  eastward  on  the  river  Telta  is 
built  the  castle  of  Comgoscoi,  and  all  this  plantation 
began  since  the  year  1590,  with  many  other  towns  like 
these.  And  these  are  the  countries  from  whence  come 
all  the  sables  and  rich  furs. 

The  Samoeds  have  wo  towns  or  certain  place  of  abode, 
but  up  and  down  where  they  And  moss  for  their  deer;<i 
they  live  in  companies  peaceably,  and  are  governed  by 
some  of  the  ancientest  amongst  them,  but  are  idolaters. 
They  shoot  wondrous  cunningly ;  their  arrow-heads 
are  sharpened  stones,  or  fish  bones,  which  latter  serve 
them  also  for  needles ;  their  thread  being  the  sinews 
of  certain  small  beasts,  wherewith  they  sow  the  furs 
which  clothe  them;  the  furry  side  in  summer  outward, 
in  winter  inward.  They  have  many  wives,  and  their 
daughters  they  sell  to  him  who  bids  most;  which,  if 
they  be  not  liked,  are  turned  back  to  their  friends,  the 
husband  allowing  only  to  the  father  what  the  marriage 
least  stood  him  in.  Wives  are  brought  to  bed  there  by 
their  husbands,  and  the  next  day  \^o  about  as  before. 
Tlicy  till  not  the  ground ;  but  live  on  the  flesh  of  those 
wild  beasts  which  they  hunt.  They  are  the  only  guides 
to  such  as  travel  Jougoria,  Siberia,  or  any  of  those 
north-east  parts  in  winter ;«  being  drawn  on  sleds  with 
bucks  riding  post  day  and  night,  if  it  be  moonlight, 
and  lodge  on  the  snow  under  tents  of  deer-skins,  in 
whatever  place  they  find  enough  of  white  moss  to  feed 
their  sled-stags,  turning  them  loose  to  dig  it  up  them- 
selves out  of  the  deep  snow  :  another  Samoed,  stepping 
to  the  next  wood,  brings  in  store  of  firing :  round  about 
which  they  lodge  within  their  tents,  leaving  the  top 
open  to  vent  smoke ;  in  which  manner  they  are  as  warm 
as  the  stoves  in  Russia.  They  carry  provision  of  meat 
with  them,  and  partake  besides  of  what  fowl  or  veni- 
son the  Samoed  kills  with  shooting  by  the  way ;  their 
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drink  is  melted  snow.  Two  deer  being  joked  to  a  sled, 
ridingp  post,  will  draw  two  hundred  miles  in  twenty- 
foar  hours  without  resting^,  and  laden  with  their  stuff, 
will  draw  it  thirty  miles  in  twelre. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Tingaetia^  and  the  countries  adjoining  eastward, 

as  far  as  Cathay. 

Beyond  Narim  and  Comgoscoi  *  the  soldiers  of  those 
garrisons,  traTelling*  by  appointment  of  the  Russian 
governor  in  the  year  1605,  found  many  goodly  coun- 
tries not  inhabited,  many  vast  deserts  and  rivers ;  till 
at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  they  spied  certain  cottages  and 
herds,  or  companies  of  people,  which  came  to  them  with 
reverent  behaviour,  and  signified  to  the  Samoeds  and 
Tartars,  which  were  guides  to  the  Russian  soldiers, 
that  they  were  called  Tingoesi ;  that  their  dwelling 
was  on  the  great  river  Jenissey.  This  river  is  said  to 
be  far  bigger  than  Oh,^  distant  from  the  mouth  thereof 
four  days  and  nights  sailing ;  and  likewise  falls  into 
the  sea  of  Naramzie :  it  hath  high  mountains  on  the 
east,  some  of  which  cast  out  fire,  to  the  west  a  plain  and 
fertile  country,  which  in  the  spring-time  it  overflows 
about  seventy  leagues ;  all  that  time  the  inhabitants 
keep  them  in  the  mountains,  and  then  return  with  their 
cattle  to  the  plain.  The  Tingoesi  are  a  very  gentle 
nation,  they  have  g^at  swoln  throats,^  like  those  in 
Italy  that  live  under  the  Alps ;  at  persuasion  of  the 
Samoeds  they  forthwith  submitted  to  the  Russian  go- 
vernment :  and  at  their  request  travelling  the  next  year 
to  discover  still  eastward,  they  came  at  length  to  a  river, 
which  the  savages  of  that  place  called  Pisida,**  some- 
what less  than  Jenissey;  beyond  which  hearing ofttimes 
the  tollinjr  of  brazen  bells,  and  sometimes  the  noise  of 
men  and  horses,  they  durst  not  pass  over;  they  saw  there 
certain  sails  afar  off,  square,  and  therefore  supposed  to 
be  like  Indian  or  China  sails,  and  the  rather  for  that  they 
report  that  great  guns  have  been  heard  shot  off  from 
those  vessels.  In  April  and  May  they  were  much  de- 
lighted with  the  fair  prospect  of  that  country,  reple- 
nished with  many  rare  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  beasts 
and  foul.  Some  think  here  to  be  the  borders  of  Tan- 
gut  in  the  north  of  Cathay.*  Some  of  tliose  Samoeds, 
about  the  year  1610,  travelled  so  far  till  they  came  in 
view  of  a  white  city,  and  heard  a  great  din  of  bells, 
and  report  there  came  to  them  men  all  arnjed  in  iron 
from  head  to  foot.  And  in  the  year  1611,  divers  out 
of  Cathay,  and  others  from  Alteen  Czar,  who  styles 
himself  the  g(»lden  king,  came  and  traded  at  Zorg-olla, 
or  Surgoot,  on  the  river  Ob,  bringing  with  them  plates 
of  silver.  Whereupon  Michael  Plieodorowich  the  Rus- 
sian emperor,  in  the  year  1619,  sent  certain  of  his  people 
fromTooma  to  Alteen,  and  Cathay,  who  returned  with 
embassadors  from  those  princes.  These  relate,*^  that 
fromTooma  in  ten  days  and  a  half,  three  days  whereof 
over  a  lake,  where  rubies  and  sapphires  grow,  they 
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came  to  the  Alteen  king,  or  king  of  Ally;  thi 
land  in  ^we  weeks  they  passed  into  the  cc 
Sheromugaly,  or  Mugalla,  where  reigned 
called  Manchica ;  whence  in  four  days  they 
the  borders  of  Cathay,  fenced  with  a  stone  wa 
fathom  high  ;  along  the  side  of  which,  havii 
other  hand  many  pretty  towns  belonging  t 
Manchica,  they  travelled  ten  days  without  se 
on  the  wall,  till  they  came  to  the  gate ;  where 
very  great  ordnance  lying,  and  three  tbonsan 
watch.  They  traflic  with  other  nations  at  the  ^ 
very  few  at  once  are  suffered  to  enter.  Tk 
travelling  from  Tooma  to  this  gate  twelve  wei 
from  thence  to  the  great  city  of  Cathay  t 
Where  being  conducted  to  the  house  of  emh 
within  a  few  days  there  came  a  secretary  fr 
Tarn  bur,  with  two  hundred  men  well  ap 
and  riding  on  asses,  to  feast  them  with  div 
of  wine,  and  to  demand  their  message ;  bu 
brought  no  presents  with  them,  they  cook 
admitted  to  his  sight;  only  with  his  letti 
emperor  they  returned,  as  is  aforesaid,  to ' 
They  report,  that  the  land  of  Mugalla  reac 
Boghar  to  the  north  sea,'  and  hath  many  casi 
of  stone,  foursquare,  with  towers  at  the  comer 
with  glazed  tiles ;  and  on  the  gfates  alarm- 
watch-bells,  twenty  pound  weight  of  meti 
houses  built  also  of  stone,  the  ceilings  ci 
painted  with  flowers  of  all  colours.  The  pi 
idolaters ;  the  country  exceeding  fruitful.  T 
asses  and  mules,  but  no  horses.  The  people  o 
say,  that  this  great  wall  stretches  from  Bogli 
north  sea,  four  months  journey,  with  continua 
a  slight  shot  distant  firom  each  other,  and  be 
every  lower ;  and  that  this  wall  is  the  bound 
Magulla  and  Cathay.  In  which  are  but  fii 
those  narrow,  and  so  low,  that  a  horseman  sil 
right  cannot  ride  in.  Next  to  the  wall  is  the 
rokalga;  it  hath  a  castle  well  furnished  w 
ordnance  and  small  shot,  which  thev  who  ke 
on  the  gates,  towers,  and  walls,  duly  at  sui 
risinjT  discharge  thrice  over.  The  citv  abou 
rich  merchandise,  velvets,  damasks,  cloth  of  j 
tissue,  with  many  sorts  of  sugars.  Like  to  l 
citv  Yara,  their  markets  smell  odoriferouslv  wi 
and  Tayth  more  rich  than  that.  Shirooan 
magnificent,  half  a  day's  journey  through,  an< 
ing  populous.  From  hence  to  Cathaia  the 
city  is  two  days  journey,  built  of  white  sto 
square,  in  circuit  four  days  JToing,  cornered 
white  towers,  very  high  and  great,  and  others 
along  the  wall,  white  intermingled  uiih  blue. ; 
holes  furnished  with  ordnance.  In  the  mid 
white  city  stands  a  castle  built  of  niaj^net,  i^ 
king  dwells,  in  a  sum})tuous  palace,  the  top  w 
overlaid  with  tr<>ld.  The  city  stands  on  eve 
encompassed  with  the  river  Vouga,  seven  day; 
from  the  sea.  The  peo])le  are  very  fair  but 
like,  delighting  most  in  rich  traffick.  These 
are  referred  hitlier,  because  we  have  them  fi 
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bo  report  also,  that  there  is  a  sea  beyond  ^  Ob, 
t  that  all  kind  of  seafowl  lire  thereabout  as 
rinter  as  in  summer.  Thus  much  briefly  of  the 
lands  between  Russia  and  Cathay. 


CHAP.  IV. 

session  ofMoscovia  dukes  and  emperors,  taken 
'  their  ckronicles  by  a  Polac,  with  some  later 

^reat  dukes  of  Moscovy  derire  their  pedigree, 
ritbout  ground,  from  Augustus  Cesar:  whom 
le  to  hare  sent  certain  of  his  kingdom  to  be 
v  orer  many  remote  pronnces ;  and  among 
-ossus  o?er  Prussia ;  him  to  bare  bad  his  seat 
eastern  Baltic  shore  by  the  river  Wixel ;  of 
Lorek,  Sinaus,  and  Truuor  descended  by  the 
eneration,  were  by  the  Russians,  living  then 
civil  go?emment,  sent  for  in  the  year  573,  to 
)  over  them,  at  the  persuasion  of  Gostomislius 
izen  of  Novogrod.  They  therefore,  taking 
m  Olechus  their  kinsman^  divided  those  coun- 
long  themseWes,  and  each  in  his  province 
bem  civil  government 

ion  of  Rurek,  the  rest  dying  without  issue,  be- 
ccessor  to  them  all ;  being  left  in  nonage  un- 
trotection  of  Olechus.  He  took  to  wife  Olha 
r  to  a  citizen  of  Plesco,  of  whom  he  begat  Sto- 
ut after  that  being  slain  by  his  enemies,  Olha 
went  to  Constantinople,  and  was  there  bap- 
flena. 

us  fought  many  battles  with  his  enemies ;  but 
sngtb  by  them  slain,  who  made  a  cup  of  his 
igraven  with  this  sentence  in  gold  ;  **  Seeking 
er  men*s,  he  lost  his  own."  His  sons  were  Te- 
is,  Olega,  and  Volodimir. 
imir,  having  slain  the  other  two,  made  himself 
I  of  Russia;  yet  after  that  fact  inclining  to 
I  religion,  had  to  wife  Anna  sister  of  Basilius 
istantine  Greek  emperors;  and  with  all  his 
n  the  year  968,  was  baptized,  and  called  Ba- 
Howbeit  Zonaras  reporteth,  that  before  that 
lilius  the  Greek  emperor  sent  a  bishop  to  them ; 
i  preaching  they  not  being  moved,  but  reqiiir- 
iracle,  he  after  devout  prayers,  taking  the  book 
tl  into  his  hands,  threw  it  before  them  all  into 
;  which  remaining  there  unconsumed,  they 
I  verted. 

imir  had  eleven  sons,  among  whom  he  divided 
fdom  ;  Boristus  and  Glebus  for  their  holy  life 
d  saints ;  and  their  feast  kept  every  year  in 
er  with  great  solemnity.  The  rest,  through 
yn  to  have  the  sole  government,  ruined  each 
saving  only  Jaroslaus  inheritor  of  all. 
imir,  son  of  Jaroslaus,  kept  his  residence  in  the 
city  Kiow  upon  the  river  Boristhenes.     And 
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after  many  conflicts  with  the  sons  of  hb  uncles  and 
having  subdued  all,  was  called  Monomacbus.  He 
made  war  with  Constantino  the  Greek  emperor,  wasted 
Thracia,  and  retuniing  home  with  great  spoils  to  pre- 
pare new  war,  was  appeased  by  Constantine ;  who  sent 
Neophytus  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  Eustathius  abbot  of 
Jerusalem,  to  present  him  with  part  of  our  Saviour's 
cross,  and  other  rich  gifts,  and  to  salute  him  by  the 
name  of  Czar,  or  Ceesar :  with  whom  he  thenceforth 
entered  into  league  and  amity. 

After  him  in  order  of  descent  Vuszevolodus,  George, 
Demetrius. 

Then  George  his  son,  who  in  the  year  1237  was  slain 
in  battle  by  the  Tartar  prince  Bathy,  who  subdued 
Muscovia,  and  made  it  tributary.  From  that  time  the 
Tartarians  made  such  dukes  of  Russia,  as  they  thought 
would  be  most  pliable  to  their  ends ;  of  whom  they  re- 
quired, as  oft  as  embassadors  came  to  him  out  of  Tar- 
^ry,  to  go  out  and  meet  them ;  and  in  his  own  court 
to  stand  bareheaded,  while  they  sate  and  delivered  their 
message.  At  which  time  the  Tartars  wasted  also  Po- 
Ionia,  Selesia,  and  Hungaria,  till  pope  Innocent  the 
Fourth  obtained  peace  of  them  for  Ave  years.  This 
Bathy,  say  the  Russians,  was  the  father  of  Tamerlane, 
whom  they  call  Temirkutla. 

Then  succeeded  Jaroslaus,  the  brother  of  George, 
then  Alexander  his  son. 

Daniel,  the  son  of  Alexander,  was  he  who  first  made 
the  city  of  Mosco  his  royal  seat,  builded  the  castle,  and 
took  on  him  the  title  of  great  duke. 

John,  the  son  of  Daniel,  was  sumamed  Kaleta,  that 
word  signifying  a  scrip,  out  of  which,  continually  car- 
ried about  with  him,  he  was  wont  to  deal  his  alms. 

His  son  Simeon,  dying  without  issue,  left  the  king- 
dom to  John  his  next  brother;  and  he  to  his  son  De- 
metrius, who  left  two  sons,  Basilius  and  George. 

Basilius  reigning  had  a  son  of  his  own  name,  but 
doubting  lest  not  of  his  own  body,  through  the  suspicion 
he  had  of  his  wife's  chastity,  him  he  disinherits,  and 
gives  the  dukedom  to  his  brother  George. 

George,  putting  his  nephew  Basilius  in  prison, 
reigns;  yet  at  his  death,  either  through  remorse,  or 
other  cause,  surrenders  him  the  dukedom. 

Basilius,  unexpectedly  thus  attaining  his  supposed 
right,  enjoyed  it  not  long  in  quiet ;  for  Andrew  and . 
Demetrius,  the  two  sons  of  George,  counting  it  injury 
not  to  succeed  their  father,  made  war  upon  him,  and 
surprising  him  on  a  sudden,  put  out  his  eyes.  Not- 
withstanding which,  the  boiarens,  or  nobles,  kept  their 
allegiance  to  the  duke,  though  blind,  whom  therefore 
they  called  Cziemnox. 

John  Vasiliwich,  bis  son,  was  the  first  who  brought 
the  Russian  name  out  of  obscurity  into  renown.  To 
secure  his  own  estate,  he  put  to  death  as  many  of  his 
kindred,  as  were  likely  to  pretend  ;  and  styled  himself 
great  duke  of  Wolodimiria,  Moscovia,  Novogardia, 
Czar  of  all  Russia.  He  won  Plesco,  the  only  walled 
city  in  all  Muscovy,  and  Novogrod,  the  richest,  from 
the  Lithuanians,  to  whom  they  had  been  subject  fifty 
years  before ;  and  from  the  latter  carried  home  three 
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4ni  wK^goni  ladcii  nilh  treuar*.  He  b&d  war 
I  Alexander  king  of  Poland,  and  with  the  lironi 
BiiB,  n-ith  bim,  on  prelcnce  of  ^TilhdnnrtnglliJdau(;i^ 
ter  Hi'lei»>  wbom  he  Lad  to  nifc,  from  ibe  Greek 
chureh  In  the  Rotnisli ;  witli  the  Iivotiifln&  for  na  other 
causr,  bill  to  enlarge  hU  bouiidE :  though  he  nere  often 
(oilnl  bj  Plettebergius,  great  tnosler  of  the  Prussian 
ktii^hU.  His  »ife  was  daughter  to  the  <Iiike  of  Tj- 
venkf;  nf  her  he  begal  John;  and  to  hira  rcsi)(ncit 
bis  dukedom ;  giTin<r  him  to  wif«  the  daughter  i<f  Ste- 
ven, pnUttne  of  MolJatia;  hj  nliom  he  bad  issue 
Demetrius,  and  deteued  soanvfler.  VmJliwich.lhen;- 
fnrc,  rvaHsiiminK'  the  dnkednni,  married  a  sccund  «  ilVi 
Sophia,  daughter  to  Thomas  Palsolngus  :  who  is  said 
to  hare  received  her  dowrr  out  of  the  pope's  treasury, 
upoil  promise  of  the  duke  to  bcenme  Romish. 

This  prince»,  ofa  haughtr  mind,  often  complaiiiiiig 
that  she  WIS  married  to  the  Tartar's  tis«b1,  at  length  hy 
continnil  persuasions,  and  by  a  wile,  found  menus  to 
esse  her  husband  and  his  counlrj-  of  that  yoke.  For 
whereat  till  then  tbc  Tartar  bad  his  procurators,  who 
dwelt  in  the  very  castle  of  Mosco,  to  OTcrece  Mate 
■fliiirs,  she  fci^tipd  that  rn>ni  henven  sbe  bad  been 
warned,  to  build  a  tempte  to  sainl  Nicholas  on  the 
same  place  where  ilie  Tartar  agents  had  their  house. 
Being  therefore  delivered  of  a  son,  she  made  it  her  re- 
quest to  the  prince  of  Tarlary,  whom  she  had  invited 
to  the  b«ptiziij^,  that  he  would  ;;iie  her  that  house, 
which  obuining,  she  nxed  In  the  ground,  and  remotcd 
lliiNie  i>verseers  out  of  the  castle ;  »nA  so  bj  degrees 
disposscsMd  them  of  all  which  tl)ey  held  in  Rossiii. 
She  pierailed  aUo  with  lier  husband,  to  transfer  the 
dukedom  from  Demetrius  Ibe  sun  of  John  decea^d,  to 
Gabriel  bis  eldest  hy  her. 

Gabriel,  no  sooner  duke,  but  ebangcd  his  name  lo 
liasiliui,  and  set  his  mind  In  do  noblr;  he  recovered 
great  part  of  Mosenvy  front  Viinldus  duke  of  Lithu- 
ania; and  on  the  Borislhenrs  won  .Smulensko  and 
Dianv  other  cities  in  tlic  year  I5U.  He  divorced  hLi 
first  wife,  and  of  Helena  dauirhter  to  duke  Glinski  be- 
gat Juan  Vasiliwich. 

Juan  Vasilinicb,  being  lefl  a  child,  was  committed 
to  George  his  uncle  and  protector;  at  tweulj-'live years 
of  age  be  vanquished  the  Tartars  of  Cazan  and  Astra- 
can,  bringing  home  with  him  their  princes  captirc ; 
made  cruel  war  in  Livonia,  pretending  right  of  inberil- 
ance.  He  seemed  exceedingly  devout ;  and  whereas 
the  Russians  in  their  churches  use  out  of  zeal  and  re- 
verence lo  knock  their  beads  against  ihe  ground,  his 
forehead  was  seldom  free  of  swellings  and  bruises,  and 
very  often  sceu  to  bleed.  The  cause  of  his  rigour  in 
government  he  alleged  to  be  tlie  malice  and  treachery 
of  his  subjects.  But  some  of  ifae''  nobles,  incited  by 
his  cruelty,  called  in  the  Crim  Tartar,  who  in  the  year 
1671  broke  into  Russia,  burnt  Mosco  to  the  ground. 
He  reigned  firiy-four  years,  had  three  suns,  of  which 
the  eldest,  being  sirook  on  a  time  by  his  father,  with 
grief  thereof  died ;  his  other  sons  were  Pheodor  and 
Demetrius.  In  tbc  time  of  Juan  Vasiliwich  the  Eng- 
lish cam«  first  hy  sea  iulo  the  north  parts  of  Russia. 


Pheodor  Juannwich,  being  uniler  igt,  un  U| 
ths  pmteciioD  of  Boris,  brother  tv  the  young  n 
and  third  son  by  adoption  iu  ihe  enpcrur'iw 
forty  days  of  mourning,  the  appauued  time  nlra 
lion  being  come,  the  emperor  issuing  nut  of  liiipiWl 
the  whole  clergy  before  bim,  entered  nilh  bitiitl| 
the  church  of  Blaveshina  or  blessedness;  iilimi  j3 
serrice  to  the  cburch  of  Michael,  then  to  nirl^ 
church,  being  the  cathedral.  In  midst  wbrraiFiiii 
was  placed,  and  most  unialuable  garmeali  jwt  a 
him;  tbcre  also  was  Ibe  imperial  crown  s^iaiibKlNI 
by  tlie  metropolitan,  wbo  out  of  a  small  IhI  nl 
hand  read  eKbiinalions  to  thr  emperor  of  jiiiliw  ' 
peaceable  government.  After  thi%  rising  fninibik  * 
he  was  iiivcKted  with  an  upper  robe,  >o  lludi 
orient  pearls  and  stones,  as  weighed  t<ia  botf 
pounds,  the  train  bom  up  by  six  dukes;  hk  lU^ 
perial  was  of  a  unicorn's  bom  three  (wot  imI  ». 
long,  beset  with  rich  sluues;  bis  globe  and  lixx^ 
carried  before  him  by  princes  of  the  blood ;  k»  -i 
at  the  church  door  stood  ready  wiih  a  coTctiqifl 
hroidered  pearl,  saddh?  and  all  suilabla^  to  lb«  tiB 
three  hundred  tliousand  marks.  Tbcic  wu  a  &' 
bridge  made  three  n  ays,  one  hundreil  aiid  AAy  IW 
long,  three  foot  high,  two  fathom  broad,  wbtw 
emperor  with  bis  train  went  fruui  one  churdi  U  MM 
above  the  infinite  throng  of  people  making  load  m 
matians:  al  the  emperor's  rctuniiug  from  llHHcihM 
they  were  spread  underfoot  with  cloth  of  gol^ 
porches  with  red  velvet,  ibe  bridges  wiih  scarie? 
stammel  clolh,  all  which,  ■■  the  rnipntir  paa^ 
were  cut  and  inalcbed  by  ihera  that  alaod  ttir-i 
sides  new  minted  coins  of  gold  and  silter  cast  ^ 
tbe  people.  Tbe  empress  in  her  palace  was  pl'*~~ 
fore  a  great  open  window  in  rich  and  shioin;-^ 
among  her  ladies.  After  this  the  emperor  caisa 
parliament,  where  he  had  a  bauquct  served  bj 
bles  in  princely  order;  two  standing  on  eilbn^ 
chair  with  baltleaies  nf  gold  ;  three  of  the  dm^b 
great  and  lai^e,  being  set  round  wilb  platt 
and  silver,  from  the  ground  up  to  the  iDof  ~~~ 
umph  lasted  a  week,  wherein  many  royil  |f- 
were  seen ;  after  which,  election  was  made  of^l 
bles  to  new  offices  and  dignities.  The  concflV 
all  was  a  peal  nf  one  hundred  and  seventy  b^^H 

sand  harquehu/es  twice  over;  and  so  the  emp-^^ 
least  finy  thousand  hor«e  returned  tbroa^cr^B 
to  bb  palace,  where  all  the  nobility,  ofiicen, 

'bants  brought  him  rich  presents.     Shortlj ' 

emperor,  by  direction  of  Boris,  conquered 
country  of  Siberia,  and  look  prisoner  tbe  kin^^gl 
he  removed  also  corrupt  officers  and  fotmer  l.   d-^' 
sum,  a  great  alteration  in  tbe  government  fulK  ^' 
all  quietly  and  without  lumult.     These  things*  "^ 

ibroad  sironk  such  awe  into  the  neighbour  ]ti'H\ 
the  Crim  Tartar,  with  his  wives  also,  and  mao/i» 
nt  and  personable  men,  came  to  visit  the  Ami 
There  came  also  twelve  hundred  Polisb  gealW 
many  Circassians,  and  people  of  athei  nationi^lirfi 
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;  embassadors  from  the  Turk,  the  PersiaD,  Gcor- 
sd  otber  Tartar  princes ;  from  Almany,  Poland, 
I,  Denmark.  But  this  glory  lasted  not  long*, 
I  the  treachery  of  Boris,  who  procured  the  death 
Demetrius,  then  of  the  emperor  himself,  where- 
imperial  race,  after  the  succession  of  three  hun 
•ars,  was  quite  extinguished. 
(  adopted,  as  before  was  said,  third  son  to  Juan 
icb,  without  impeachment  now  ascended  the 

but  neither  did  he  enjoy  long  what  he  had  so 
[y  compassed,  divine  revenge  rising  up  against 
counterfeit  of  that  Demetrius,  whom  he  had 
to  be  murdered  at  Ouglets.*  This  upstart, 
bened  with  many  Poles  and  Cossacks,  appears 
I  to  claim  his  right  out  of  the  hands  of  Boris, 
nt  tgainst  him  an  army  of  two  hundred  thou- 
ev,  many  of  whom  revolted  to  this  Demetrius : 
Gasman,  the  general,  returning  to  Mosco  with 
>pty  triumph  of  a  reported  victory.  But  the 
»till  advancing,  Boris  one  day,  aAer  a  plentiful 
nding  himself  heavy  and  pained  in  the  stomach, 
m  down  On  his  bed ;  but  ere  his  doctors,  who 
rreat  baste,  came  to  him,  was  found  speechless, 
on  after  died  with  grief,  as  is  supposed,  of  his  ill 
I  against  Demetrius.  Before  his  death,  though 
i  spefdy,  he  would  be  shorn,  and  new  christened. 
d  bot  one  son,  whom  he  loved  so  fondly,  as  not 
cr  bim  out  of  sight ;  using  to  say  he  was  lord 
fber  of  his  son,  and  yet  his  servant,  yea  his  slave. 
'»  the  people's  love,  which  he  had  lost  by  bis  ill 
r  ^e  empire,  he  used  two  policies ;  first  he  caused 
^  be  fired  in  four  places,  that  in  the  quenching 
"^  might  shew  his  great  care  and  tenderness  of 
*ple ;  among  whom  he  likewise  distributed  so 
f  his  bounty,  as  both  new  built  their  houses, 
*ired  their  losses.  At  another  time  tlie  people 
*>*)|^,  that  the  great  pestilence,  which  had  then 
••■ay  a  third  part  of  the  nation,  was  the  punish- 

their  electing  him,  a  murderer,  to  reign  over 
-  built  galleries  round  about  the  utmost  wall  of 
^'^d  there  appointed  for  one  whole  month  twenty 
■  pound  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  which  well  nigh 
*Heir  mouths.  After  the  death  of  Boris,  Peter 
•  their  only  hope  and  refuge,  though  a  young 
^  sent  again  to  the  wars,  with  him  many  Eng- 
^,  French,  and  Dutch ;  who  all  with  the  other 
^oleeche  fell  off  to  the  new  Demetrius,  whose 
^»s,  coming  now  to  the  suburbs  of  Mosco,  were 
t>y  the  multitude  to  that  spacious  field  before 
^  gate,  within  which  the  council  were  then  sit- 
^tiy  of  whom  were  by  the  people's  threatening 
i^t,  and  constrained  to  hear  the  letters  of  Deme- 
^ly  read :  which,  long  ere  the  end,  wrought  so 
^  multitude,  that  furiously  they  broke  into  the 
^ying  violence  on  all  they  met ;  when  straight 
^  coming  towards  them  two  messengers  of  De- 
^  formerly  sent,  pitifully  whipped  and  roasted, 
idded  to  their  rage.  Then  was  the  whole  city  in 
Qir,  all  the  great  counsellors*  houses  ransacked, 
illy  of  the  Godonovas,  the  kindred  and  family  of 
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Boris.  Such  of  the  nobles  that  were  best  beloved  by  en- 
treaty prevailed  at  length  to  put  an  end  to  this  tumult. 
The  empress,  flying  to  a  safer  place,  had  her  collar  of 
pearl  pulled  from  her  neck  ;  and  by  the  next  message 
command  was  given  to  secure  her,  with  her  son  and 
daughter.  Whereupon  Demetrius  by  general  consent 
was  proclaimed  emperor.  The  empress,  now  seeing 
all  lost,  counselled  the  prince  her  son  to  follow  his 
father^s  example,  who,  it  seems,  had  dispatched  himself 
by  poison ;  and  with  a  desperate  courage  beginning 
the  deadly  health,  was  pledged  effectually  by  her  son; 
but  the  daughter,  only  sipping,  escaped.  Others  as- 
cribe this  deed  to  the  secret  command  of  Demetrius, 
and  self-murder  imputed  to  them,  to  avoid  the  envy  of 
such  a  command. 

Demetrius  Evanowich,  for  so  he  called  himself,  who 
succeeded,^  was  credibly  reported  the  son  of  Gregory 
Peupoloy  a  Russe  gentleman,  and  in  his  younger  years 
to  have  been  shoni  a  friar,  but  escaping  from  the  mo- 
nastery, to  have  travelled  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries, but  chiefly  Poland :  where  he  attained  to  good 
sufficiency  in  arms  and  other  experience ;  which  raised 
in  him  such  high  thoughts,  as,  grounding  on  a  common 
belief  among  the  Russians  that  the  young  Demetrius 
was  not  dead,  but  conveyed  away,  and  their  hatred 
against  Boris,  on  this  foundation,  with  some  other  cir- 
cumstances, to  build  his  hopes  no  lower  than  an  empire ; 
which  on  his  first  discovery  found  acceptation  so  gene- 
rally, as  planted  him  at  length  on  the  royal  seat :  but 
not  so  firmly  as  the  fair  beginning  promised ;  for  in  a 
short  while  the  Russians  finding  themselves  abused 
by  an  impostor,  on  the  sixth  day  after  his  marriage, 
observing  when  his  guard  of  Poles  were  most  secure, 
rushing  into  the  palace  before  break  of  day,  dragged 
him  out  of  his  bed,  and  when  he  had  confessed  the 
fraud,  pulled  him  to  pieces ;  with  him  Peter  Basman 
was  also  slain,  and  both  their  dead  bodies  laid  open  in 
the  market-place.  He  was  of  no  presence,  but  other- 
wise of  a  princely  disposition  ;  too  bountiful,  which 
occasioned  some  exactions;  in  other  matters  a  great 
lover  of  justice,  not  unworthy  the  empire  which  he  had 
gotten,  and  lost  only  through  greatne^is  of  mind,  neg- 
lecting the  conspiracy,  which  he  knew  the  Russians 
were  plotting.  Some  say  their  hatred  grew,  for  that 
they  saw  him  alienated  from  the  Russian  manners  and 
religion,  having  made  Buchinskoy  a  learned  protestaut 
his  secretary.  Some  report  from  Gilbert's  relation, 
who  was  a  Scot,  a  captain  of  his  guard,  that  lying  on 
his  bed  awake,  not  long  before  the  conspiracy,  he  saw 
the  appearance  of  an  aged  man  coming  toward  him,  at 
which  he  rose,  and  called  to  them  that  watched ;  but 
they  denied  to  have  seen  any  such  pass  by  them.  He 
retumincjf  to  his  bed,  and  within  an  hour  after,  troubled 
again  with  the  same  apparition,  sent  for  Buchmskoy, 
telling  him  he  had  now  twice  the  same  night  seen  an 
aged  man,  who  at  his  second  coming  told  bim,  that 
though  he  were  a  good  prince  of  himself,  yet  for  the 
injustice  and  oppression  of  his  inferiour  ministers,  his 
empire  should  be  taken  from  him.  The  secretary  coun- 
selled him  to  embrace  true  religion,  affirming  that  for 
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lack  thereof  his  officers  were  so  corrupt.  The  emperor 
seemed  to  be  much  moved,  and  to  intend  what  was 
persuaded  him.  But  a  few  days  afler,  the  other  secre- 
tary, a  Russian,  came  to  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  of 
which  the  emperor  made  sliji^ht  at  6rst ;  but  he  after  bold 
words  assaulted  him,  straig'ht  seconded  by  other  con- 
spirators, crying  liberty.  Gilbert,  with  many  of  the  ^uard 
OTcrsuddenly  surprised,  retreated  to  Coluga,  a  town 
which  they  fortified ;  most  of  the  other  strangfers  were 
massacred,  except  the  English,  whose  mediation  saved 
also  Buchinskoy.  Shusky,  who  succeeded  him,  reports  in 
a  letter  to  Kin^  James  otherwise  of  him ;  that  his  right 
name  was  Gryshca  the  son  of  Boughdan ;  that  to  escape 
punishment  for  villanies  done,  he  turned  friar,  and  fell 
at  last  to  the  black  art ;  and  fearing  that  the  metropo- 
litan intended  therefore  to  imprison  him,  fled  into  Let- 
tow  ;  where  by  counsel  of  Sigismund  the  Poland  king, 
he  began  to  call  himself  Dcmetry  of  Onglitts;  and  by 
many  libels  and  spies  privily  sent  into  Mosco,  gave  out 
the  same ;  that  many  letters  and  messengers  thereupon 
were  sent  from  Boris  into  Poland,  and  from  the  patri- 
arch, to  acquaint  him  who  the  runagate  was:  but  the 
Polanders  giving  them  no  credit,  furnished  him  the 
more  with  arms  and  money^  notwithstanding  tlie 
league ;  and  sent  the  palatine  Sandamersko  and  other 
lords  to  accompany  him  into  Russia,  gaining  also  a 
prince  of  the  Grim  Tartars  to  his  aid ;  that  the  army  of 
Boris,  hearing  of  his  sudden  death,  yielded  to  this 
Gryshca,  who,  taking  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Sanda- 
mersko, attempted  to  root  out  the  Russian  clergy,  and 
to  bring  in  the  Romish  religion,  for  which  purpose 
many  Jesuits  came  along  with  him.  Whereupon 
Shusky  with  the  nobles  and  metropolitans,  conspiring 
against  him,  in  half  a  year  gathered  all  the  forces  of 
Moscovia,  and  surprising  him,  found  in  writing  under 
his  own  hand  all  lho<e  his  intentions  ;  letters  also  from 
the  pope  and  cardinals  to  the  same  cflTect,  not  only  to 
set  up  the  reliijcion  of  Rome,  but  to  force  it  upon  all. 
with  death  to  them  that  refused. 

Vasilv  Evanowich  Shuskv,»  after  the  slansfhter  of 
Demetry  or  Gryshca,  was  elected  emperor,  having"  not 
long  before  been  at  the  block  for  reporting  to  have  seen 
the  true  Demetrius  dead  and  buried  :  but  Grvshca  not 
only  recalled  him,  but  advanced  him  to  be  the  instni- 
ment  of  his  own  ruin.  He  was  then  about  the  ajre  of 
fifty;  nobly  descended,  never  married,  of  great  wis- 
dom reputed,  a  favourer  of  the  Eng^li^h  :  for  he  saved 
them  from  rifling  in  the  fonner  tumults.  Some  say  ^ 
he  modestly  refused  the  crown,  till  l»y  lot  four  times 
together  it  fell  to  him  ;  yet  after  that,  growing  jealous 
of  his  title,  remo\ed  by  poison  and  other  means  all  the 
nobles,  that  were  like  to  stand  his  rivals;  and  is  said 
to  have  consulted  with  witches  of  the  Samoeds,  Lap- 
pians,  and  Tartarians,  about  the  same  fears  ;  and  being 
warned  of  one  Michalowich  to  have  put  to  death  three 
of  that  name,  yet  a  fourth  was  reserved  by  fate  to  suc- 
ceed him,  being  then  a  youth  attendant  in  the  court, 
one  of  tljose  that  held  the  golden  axes,  and  least  sus- 
pected.    But  before  that  time  he  also  was  supplanted 
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by  another  reviving  Demetrius  Inoogbt  is  kj  i 
Poles ;  whose  counterfeited  hand,  and  sliiii|[e  irUb 
of  privatest  circumstances,  had  almost  deceird  GAi 
himself,  had  not  their  persons  been  utterly  unlike;  h 
Gryshca's  wife  so  far  believed  him  for  her  bmMtl 
to  receive  him  to  her  bed.  Shusky,  besiegd  iii 
castle  of  Mosco,  was  adventurously  supplied  wiikia 
powder  and  ammunition  by  the  English;  sndwiiht 
thousand  French,  English,  and  Scots,  with  otlwrfN 
from  Charles  king  of  Sweden.  The'  £oglisk,a 
many  miseries  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  assaults  b^ 
way,  deserted  by  the  French,  yielded  most  of  ti>e 
the  Pole,  near  Smolensko,  and  served  him  agaios 
Russ.  ^  Meanwhile  this  second  Demetrius,  beia^ 
rejected  by  the  Poles,  with  those  Russians  that 
with  him  laid  sieg«  to  Mosco ;  Zolkiewskv,  for 
mund  king  of  Poland,  beleaguers  on  the  other  sid« 
forty  thousand  men  ;  whereof  fifteen  hundred  £r  s 
Scotch,  and  French.  Shusky,  despairing  suco^^ 
takes  him  to  a  monastery ;  but  with  the  city  is  v" 
to  the  Pole;  who  turns  now  his  force  against tb^ 
terfeit  Demetrius ;  he  seeking  to  fly  is  by  i 
slain  in  his  camp.  Smolensko  held  out  a  siege 
years,  then  surrendered.  Shusky  the  emperor, « 
away  into  Poland,  there  ended  miserably  in 
But  before  bis  departure  out  of  Moscovy,  the  FbH 
in  his  name  sending  for  the  chief  nobility,  as  t^ 
farewel,  cause  them  to  be  entertained  in  a 
and  there  dispatched :  by  this  means  the  easier 
due  the  people.  Yet  the  Poles  were  starved 
out  of  those  places  in  Mosco,  which  they  had  S 
Wherein  the  Russians,  who  besieged  them,  fo^ 
is  reported,  sixty  barrels  of  man^s  flesh  powdf— 
ing  the  bodies  of  such  as  died  among  them, 
slain  in  fight. 

'  After  which  the  empire  of  Russia  broke  icr* 
the  prey  of  such  as  could  catch,  every  one  namL 
self,  and  striving  to  be  accountetl,  that  Deme^ 
Ouglitts.     Some  chose  Uladislaus  King  Si:;r 
son,  but  he  not  accepting,  they  fell  to  a  pitpular 
ment;  killing  all  the  nobles  under  pretence  of 
insT  the  Poles.    Some  overtures  of  receivingf  th  ^ 
made,  as  some  say,  to  Kiuij-  James,  and  Sir  Job'^ 
and    Sir  William    Russell    employed  therein  - 
Russia  remaining  in  this  confusion,  it  happens 
mean  man,  a   butcher,  dwelling   in  the  nnr^ 
Dnina,  inveighiuflf  against  the  baseness  of  Hb^' 
lity,'"  and  the  corruption  of  oflScers,  uttered  wo' 
if  they  w  ould  but  choose  a  faithful  treasurer  tt»   J 
the  soldiers,  and  a  good  general,  (naming  one  l-^*'* 
a  poor  gentleman,  who  after  i*^ood  service  di.»rJ 
not  far  olf  retired  and  neglected,)  that  then  Hf 
ed  not  to  drive  out  the  Poles.     The  peoj>le  af^^** 
ehoose  that  general ;  the  butcher  they  make  tbt'^ 
surer ;  w  lio  both  so  w  ell  discharged  tlioir  |>]ai"<^ 
with  an  army  soon  gathered  they  rais<*  the  '*'*' 
Mosco,  which  the  Polanders  had  renewed:  a"" 
Boris  Licin,  another  great  soldier  of  that  countr**- 
into  consultation  about  the  choice  of  an  cmpt*n>rj 
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Michalowicb,  or  Micbael  Pheodorowich, 
li,  whose  name  SSusky  so  feared. 
Pheodorowich  thus  elected  by  the  valour  of 
1  Boris  licio,  made  them  both  generals  of 
ning  with  them  another  great  commander 
ks,  whose  aid  had  much  befriended  him ; 
ilso  was  made  a  counsellor  of  state.  Fi- 
e  was  made  up  between  the  Russians  and 
nd  that  partly  by  the  mediation  of  King 


CHAP.  V. 

rovery  of  Rusiia  by  the  north-east ,  1553, 
English  embatsietj  and  entertainments  at 
until  the  year  1604. 

?ery  of  Russia  by  the  northern  ocean,*^ 
[*  any  nation  that  we  know,  by  English- 
have  seemed  an  enterprise  almost  heroic ; 
r  end  than  the  excessive  love  of  gain  and 
liroated  the  design .  Nevertheless,  that  in 
aany  things  not  unpro6 table  to  the  know- 
re,  and  other  observations,  are  hereby  come 
:ood  events  ofltimes  arise  from  evil  occa- 
uot  be  the  worst  labour  to  relate  briefly 
ig  and  prosecution  of  this  adventurous 
il  it  became  at  last  a  familiar  passage. 

merchants  perceived  the  commodities  of 
be  in  small  request  abroad,  and  foreign 

to  grow  higher  in  esteem  and  value  than 
began  to  think  with  themselves,  how  this 
ledied.  And  seeing  how  the  Spaniards  and 
d  increased  their  wealth  by  discovery  of 
nd  countries,  they  resolved  upon  some  new 
navigation.  At  the  same  time  Sebastian 
lan  for  the  knowledge  of  sea  affairs  much 

those  days,  happened  to  be  in  London. 
It  they  consult;  and  by  his  advice  conclude 
t  three  ships  for  the  search  and  discovery 
em  parts.  And  having  heard  that  a  cer- 
i  bred  in  that  ocean,  which  many  times 
;-h  the  strongest  oak,  they  contrive  to  cover 
the  keel  of  those  ships  with  thin  sheets  of 
ctual  them  for  eighteen  months ;  allowing 
leir  journey,  their  stay,  and  their  return, 
bey  provide,  and  store  of  munition,  with 
»tains  and  governors  for  so  great  an  enter- 
hich  among  many,  and  some  void  of  ex- 
toflered  themselves,  Sir  Hugh  Willoujjhby, 
ntleman,  earnestly  requested  to  have  the 
whom  before  all  others  both  for  his  goodly 
nd  singular  skill  in  the  services  of  war, 
loice  to  be  admiral ;  and  of  Richard  Chan- 
greatly  esteemed  for  his  skill,  to  be  chief 
man  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Henry  Sid- 
rds  deputy  of  Ireland,  who  coming  where 
ef»  were  gathered  together,  though  then  a 
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young  man,  with  a  grave  and  elegant  speech  com- 
mended Chancelor  unto  them. 

After  this,  they  omitted  no  inquiry  afler  any  person, 
that  might  inform  them  concerning  those  north-easterly 
parts,  to  which  the  voyage  tended ;  and  two  Tartarians 
then  of  the  king's  stable  were  sent  for ;  but  they  were 
able  to  answer  nothing  to  purpose.  So  afler  much  de- 
bate it  was  concluded,  that  by  the  twentieth  of  May 
the  ships  should  depart.  Being  come  near  Greenwich, 
where  the  court  then  lay,  presently  the  courtiers  came 
running  out,  the  privy  council  at  the  windows,  the  rest 
on  the  towers  and  battlements.  The  mariners  all  ap- 
parelled in  watchet,  or  skycoloured  cloth,  discharge 
their  ordnance ;  the  noise  whereof,  and  of  the  people 
shouting,  is  answered  from  the  hills  and  waters  with 
as  loud  an  echo.  Only  the  good  King  Edward  then 
sick  beheld  not  this  sight,  but  died  'soon  after.  From 
hence  putting  into  Harwich,  they  staid  long  and  lost 
much  time.  At  length  passing  by  Shetland,  they 
kenned  a  far  off  ^gelands,  being  an  innumerable  sort 
of  islands  called  Host  Islands  in  sixty-six  degrees. 
Thence  to  Lofoot  in  sixty-eight,  to  Seinam  in  seventy 
degrees ;  these  islands  belong  all  to  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark. Whence  departing  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  set 
out  his  flag,  by  which  he  called  together  the  chief  men 
of  his  other  ships  to  counsel ;  where  they  conclude,  in 
case  they  happened  to  be  scattered  by  tempest,  that 
Wardhouse,  a  noted  haven  in  Finmark,  be  the  appoint- 
ed place  of  their  meeting.  The  very  same  day  after- 
noon so  g^at  a  tempest  arose,  that  the  ships  were  some 
driven  one  way,  some  another,  in  great  peril.  The 
general  with  his  loudest  voice  called  to  Chancelor  not 
to  be  far  from  him ;  but  in  vain,  for  the  admiral  sailing 
much  better  than  his  ship,  and  bearing  all  her  sails, 
was  carried  with  great  swiftness  soon  out  of  sight;  but 
before  that,  the  ship-boat,  striking  against  her  ship, 
was  overwhelmed  in  view  of  the  Bonaventure,  whereof 
Chancelor  was  captain.  ^  The  third  ship  also  in  the 
same  storm  was  lost.  But  Sir  Hugh  Willoui^hby 
escaping  that  storm,  and  wandering  on  those  desolate 
seas  till  the  eighteenth  of  September,  put  into  a  haven 
where  they  had  weather  as  in  the  depth  of  winter;  and 
there  determining  to  abide  till  spring,  sent  out  three 
men  south-west  to  find  inhabitants;  who  jouriiied  three 
days,  but  found  none;  then  other  three  went  westward 
four  days  journey,  and  lastly  three  south-east  three 
days ;  but  they  all  returning  without  news  of  people, 
or  any  sign  of  habitation.  Sir  Hugh  with  the  company 
of  his  two  ships  abode  there  till  January,  as  appears 
by  a  will  since  found  in  one  of  the  ships ;  but  then 
perished  all  with  cold.  This  river  or  haven  was  Arzina 
in  Lapland,  near  to  Kegor,<^  where  they  were  found  dead 
the  year  afler  by  certain  Russian  fishermen.  Whereof 
the  En<;lish  agent  at  Mosco  having  notice,  sent  and 
recovered  the  ships  with  the  dead  bodies  and  most  of 
the  goods,  and  sent  them  for  England ;  but  the  ships 
being  unstaunch,  as  is  supposed,  by  their  two  years 
wintering  in  Lapland,  sunk  by  the  way  with  their 
dead,  and  them  also  that  brought  them.  But  now 
Chancelor,  with  his  ship  and  company  thus  lefl,  shaped 
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hk  eoune  to  Wudhonte,  tbe  plaee  agreed  oa  to  «x- 
peet  the  ratt ;  where  hanng  itaid  oeTeii  dayi  withoat 
tidinga  of  them,  be  reaolTOi  aft  length  to  Inild  oo  hb 
▼ojoge ;  and  sailed  oo  far  till  be  fonnd  no  night,  bat 
eontinoal  daj  and  ton  clearij  abining  on  that  huge 
and  vast  tea  lor  eertain  daji.  At  length  thejr  enter 
into  a  great  baj,  named,  as  thej  knew  after,  litmi  St 
Niefaolas ;  and  spjing  a  fisberhoat,  made  after  him  to 
know  what  people  thejr  were.  The  fishermen  amaned 
with  the  greatness  of  his  ship,  to  them  a  strange  and 
new  sight,  sought  to  fijr;  bat  overtaken,  in  great  fear 
they  prostrate  themselTes,  and  offer  to  kirn  hb  feet ; 
bat  he  raising  them  op  with  all  signs  and  gestoies  of 
coortesj,  sought  to  win  their  fnendsbip.  Thejr  no 
sooner  dismissed,  bnt  spread  abroad  the  airiyal  of  a 
strange  nation,  whose  hamanity  thej  spake  of  witb 
great  affection ;  whercapon  the  people  ronning  toge- 
ther, with  like  retnra  of  all  eoorteoos  nsage  receiTe 
them;  ofleiing  them  vietuab  freelj,  nor  refusing  to 
traffic,  bat  for  a  lojal  custom  which  bound  them  from 
that,  withoat  first  the  consent  bad  of  their  king.  Afker 
mutual  demands  of  each  others  nation,  thej  found 
themselves  to  be  in  Russia,  where  Juan  Vasiliwieb  at 
that  time  reigned  emperor.  To  whom  prinl  j  the  go- 
Toqior  of  that  place  sending  notice  of  the  strange 
guests  that  were  arrived,  held  in  the  mean  while  our 
men  in  what  suspense  he  could.  The  emperor  well 
pleased  with  so  unexpected  a  message,  invites  them  to 
hb^conit,  offering  them  post  horses  at  hb  own  charge, 
or  if  the  joumejr  seemed  over  long,  that  thej  might 
freelj  traffic  where  thej  were.  But  tn  thb  messenger 
could  return,  having  lost  his  waj,  the  Muscovites 
themselves  loath  that  our  men  should  depart,  which 
thej  made  shew  to  do,  famished  them  with  guides  and 
other  conveniences,  to  bring  them  to  their  king's  pre- 
sence. Chanoelor  had  now  gone  more  than  half  his 
journey,  when  the  sledman  sent  to  court  meets  him  on 
the  way;  delivers  him  the  emperor's  letters;  which 
when  the  Russes  understood,  so  willing  they  were  to 
obey  the  contents  thereof,  thst  they  quarrelled  and 
strove  who  should  have  the  preferment  to  put  his  horses 
to  the  sled.  So  after  a  long  and  troublesome  journey 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles  he  arrived  at  Mosco.  Afler 
be  had  remained  in  the  city  about  twelve  days,  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  bring  them  to  the  king's  house. 
Bein<^  entered  within  the  court  ^tes,  and  brought  into 
an  outwanl  chamber,  they  beheld  there  a  very  honour- 
able company  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  sitting  all 
apparelled  in  cloth  of  gold  down  to  their  ancles  :  next 
conducted  to  the  chamber  of  presence,  there  sat  the  em- 
peror on  a  lofty  and  very  ruyal  throne ;  on  his  head  a 
diadem  of  gold,  his  robe  all  of  goldsmith's  work,  in  his 
hand  a  chrystal  sceptre  garnished  and  beset  with  pre- 
cious stones;  no  less  was  his  countenance  full  of  ma- 
jesty. Beside  him  stood  his  chief  secretary ;  on  his 
other  side  the  great  commander  of  silence,  both  in  cloth 
of  gold ;  then  sat  his  council  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
round  about  on  high  seats,  clad  all  as  richly.  Chan- 
cclor,  nothing  abashed,  made  his  obeisance  to  the  em- 
peror after  the  English  manner.     The  emperor  having 
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Uken  and  read  hb  lettm,  aAv 
Edward'ii  health,  mwhA  iktm  la 
dbmissed  them.  Bat  heftro  dimfarioB  il 
presented  thmr  present  bareheaded;  till  ' 
thej  were  all  covered ;  and  bafbn  adwfttai 
had  charge  not  to  speak,  hot  when  the  c 
manded  aught.  Having  sat  two  homa  in  the 
chamber,  thej  were  at  length  called  in  to  din 
the  emperor  was  set  at  table,  mw  in  a  rol 
and  another  crown  on  hb  bead.  Thb  place 
the  golden  palace,  but  withoat  eanae,  lor  tl 
men  bad  seen  man j  fturer ;  nNmd  about  tb 
at  distance,  were  other  long  tables ;  in  the  « 
board  of  huge  and  massj  gobleta,  and  othe 
gold  and  silver;  among  the  rest  foar  grei 
nigh  two  jards  high,  wrooght  in  the  top  m 
of  towere  and  dragons*  heads.  The  yoests  i 
their  tables  bj  three  steps;  all  apparvlled  b 
that  lined  with  rich  furs.  The  messes  caare 
order,  but  all  in  cbaigen  of  gold,  both  to  tl 
and  to  the  rest  that  dined  there,  which  wen 
dred  perMms;  on  every  board  abo  were  i 
gold  without  number.  The  serviton;  on 
and  fortj,  were  likewise  arrajed  in  gold,  t 
with  caps  on  their  heads.  Thej  that  are  in  I 
sit  on  the  same  bench  with  the  emperor,  1 
Before  meat  came  in,  according  to  the  cosli 
kings,  be  sent  to  twerj  guest  a  sliee  of  bre 
the  officer  naming,  saith- thus,  John  Basil 
peror  of  Russ,  dec,  doth  reward  thee  witi 
which  words  all  men  stand  up.  Then  wen 
several  pieces  served  in,  each  piece  in  n  sc 
which  the  great  duke  sends  about  as  the  bn 
likewise  the  drink.  In  dinner-time  he  twi< 
his  crown,  his  waiters  thrice  their  apparel 
the  emperor  in  like  manner  gives  both  bread 
with  his  own  hands ;  which  they  say  is  <i 
intent  that  he  may  perfectly  know  his  own  1 
and  indeed  when  dinner  was  done,  he  called 
every  one  before  him  by  name ;  and  by  this 
dies  were  brought  in,  for  it  grew  dark  ;  and 
lish  departed  to  their  lodgings  from  dinne 
within  night 

In  the  year  6fteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,*** 
made  another  voyage  to  this  place  with  lei 
Queen  Mary ;  had  a  house  in  Mosco,  and 
pointed  him  ;  and  was  soon  admitted  to  the 
presence  in  a  Islt^c  room  spread  with  carpal 
entering-  and  salutation  all  stood  up,  the  emp 
sitting,  except  when  the  qucen*s  name  wu 
spoken ;  for  then  he  himself  would  ri^e :  at  ( 
sat  bareheaded  ;  his  crown  and  rich  cap  scaini 
pinnacle  by.  *  Chancelor  returning  for  Eugia 
Napea,  i<fovenior  of  Wologda,  came  in  bis  shij 
sador  from  the  Russe ;  but  suffering  shipwrecl 
tislego,  a  bay  in  Scotland,  Chancelor,  who  Ui 
care  to  sarc  the  embassador  than  himself,  was( 
the  ship  rifled,  and  most  of  her  lading  msflel 
the  people  thereabout. 

In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-flete 
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Bed  into  hb  country  with  Anthony  Jen- 
hid  the  command  of  four  tall  ships.  He 
whirlpool  between  the  Host  Islands  and 
I  Malestrand ;  which  from  half  ebb  to  half 
1  to  make  so  terrible  a  noise,  as  shakes  the 
f  houses  in  those  islands  ten  miles  off; 

come  within  the  current  thereof  make  a 
trees  carried  in  and  cast  out  again  ha?e 
I  boughs  of  them  so  beaten,  as  they  seem 
cs  of  bruised  hemp.  About  Zeinam  they 
hales  rery  monstrous,  hard  by  their  ships ; 
le  by  estimation  sixty  foot  long;  they 
•usly,  it  being  then  the  time  of  their  en- 
At  Wardhouse,  he  saith,  the  cattle  are  fed 
!]loming  to  Mosco,  he  found  the  emperor 
in  a  chair  of  state,  richly  crowned,  a  staff 
lis  hand  wrought  with  costly  stone.  Dis- 
im  sat  his  brother,  and  a  youth  the  empe- 
Casan,  whom  the  Russe  had  conquered ; 

with  him  diverse  embassadors,  christian 
I,  diversely  apparelled:   his  brother  with 

chief  nobles  sat  with  him  at  table:  the 
in  all  six  hundred.  In  dinner-time  came 
:ians;  and  standing  in  the  midst,  sung 

times,  but  with  little  or  no  delight  to  our 
dined  at  the  same  time  in  other  halls  two 
irtars,  who  came  to  serve  the  duke  in  his 
English  were  set  at  a  small  table  by  them- 

before  the  emperor ;  who  sent  them  diverse 
ne  and  meath,  and  many  dishes  from  his 
the  messes  were  but  mean,  but  the  change 
d  several  meaths  were  wonderful.  As  oft 
d  with  the  emperor,  he  sent  for  them  in 
,  and  invited  them  with  his  own  mouth, 
nas  day  being  invited,  they  had  for  other 

before,  but  for  store  of  gold  and  silver 
ive ;  among  which  were  twelve  barrels  of 
d  with  fine  gold,  containing  twelve  gal- 

ar  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty  was  the  first 
Be  to  the  Narve  in  Livonia,  till  then  con- 
anskers  and  Lubeckers. 
indred  and  sixty-one.  The  same  Anthony 
lade  another  voyage  to  Mosco  ;  and  arrived 
iperor  was  celebrating  his  marriage  with 
lady;  during  which  time  the  city  gates 
ys  were  kept  shut;  and  all  men  what- 
ly  commanded  to  keep  within  tlieir  houses ; 
of  his  household ;  the  cause  whereof  is  not 

indred  and  sixty-six.  He  made  again  the 
e  ;^  which  now  men  usually  made  in  a 

London  to  St  Nicholas  with  good  winds, 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues, 
mdred  and  sixty-eight.  Thomas  Randolf, 
nbassador  to  Muscovy,'  from  Queen  Eliza- 
1  his  passage  by  sea  met  nothing  remark- 
eat  store  of  whales,  whom  they  might  sec 

together,  and  the  spermaceti  swimming 
At  Colmogro  he  was  met  hy  a  gentlc- 
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man  from  the  emperor,  at  whose  charge  he  was  con- 
ducted to  Mosco :  but  met  there  by  no  man ;  not  so 
much  as  the  English ;  lodged  in  a  fair  house  built  for 
embassadors;  but  there  confined  upon  some  suspicion 
which  the  emperor  had  conceived ;  sent  for  at  length 
ailer  seventeen  weeks'  delay,  was  fain  to  ride  thither 
on  a  borrowed  horse,  his  men  on  foot  In  a  chamber 
before  the  presence  were  sitting  about  three  hundred 
persons,  all  in  rich  robes  taken  out  of  the  emperor's 
wardrobe  for  that  day;  they  sat  on  three  ranks  of 
benches,  rather  for  shew  than  that  the  persons  were  of 
honour ;  being  merchants,  and  other  mean  inhabitants. 
The  embassador  saluted  them,  but  by  them  unsaluted 
passed  on  with  his  head  covered.  At  the  presence  door 
being  received  by  two  which  had  been  his  guardians, 
and  brought  into  the  midst,  he  was  there  willed  to 
stand  still,  and  speak  his  message  from  the  queen ;  at 
whose  name  the  emperor  stood  up,  and  demanded  her 
health  :  then  giving  the  embassador  his  hand  to  kiss, 
fell  to  many  questions.  The  present  being  delivered, 
which  was  a  great  silver  bowl  curiously  graven,  the 
emperor  told  him,  he  dined  not  that  day  openly  because 
of  great  affairs;  but,  saith  he,  I  will  send  thee  my 
dinner,  and  augment  thy  allowance.  And  so  dismiss- 
ing him,  sent  a  duke  richly  apparelled  soon  aAer  to  his 
lodging,  with  &fiy  persons,  each  of  them  carrying  meat 
in  silver  dishes  covered ;  which  himself  delivered  into 
the  embassador's  own  hands,  tasting  first  of  every  dish, 
and  every  sort  of  drink ;  that  done  set  him  down  with 
his  company,  took  part,  and  went  not  thence  unrewarded. 
The  emperor  sent  back  with  this  embassador  another  of 
his  own  called  Andrew  Savin. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-one.  Jenkinson  made 
a  third  voyage ;  but  was  staid  long  at  Colmogro  by 
reason  of  the  plague  in  those  parts ;  at  lengfth  had 
audience  where  the  court  then  was,  near  to  Pereslave ; 
to  which  place  the  emperor  was  returned  from  his 
Swedish  war  with  ill  success:  and  Mosco  the  same 
year  had  been  wholly  burnt  by  the  Crim :  in  it  the 
English  house,  and  diverse  English  were  smothered  in 
the  cellars,  multitudes  of  people  in  the  city  perished, 
all  that  were  young  led  captive  with  exceeding  spoil. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-three.  ''Juan  Basiliwich 
having  the  year  before  sent  his  ambassador  Pheodor 
Andrewich  about  matters  of  commerce,  the  queen  made 
choice  of  Sir  Jerom  Bowes,  one  of  her  household,  to  go 
into  Russia;  who  being  attended  with  more  than  forty 
persons,  and  accompanied  with  the  Russe  returning 
home,  arrived  at  St  Nicholas.  The  Dutch  by  this 
time  had  intruded  into  the  Muscovy  trade,  which  by 
privilege  long  before  had  been  granted  solely  to  the 
English  ;  and  had  corrupted  to  their  side  Shalkan  the 
chancellor,  with  others  of  the  g^reat  ones  ;  who  so 
wrought,  that  a  creature  of  their  own  was  sent  to  meet 
Sir  Jerom  at  Colmogro,  and  to  offer  him  occasions  of 
dislike  :  until  at  Vologda  he  was  received  by  another 
from  the  emperor ;  and  at  Heraslave  by  a  duke  well 
accompanied,  who  presented  him  with  a  coach  and  ten 
geldings.  Two  miles  from  Mosco  met  him  four  gen- 
tlemen with  two  hundred  horse,  who,  after  short  snlut- 
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ation,  told  him  what  they  had  to  say  from  the  emperor, 
willing  him  to  alight,  which  the  embassador  soon  re- 
fused, unless  they  also  lighted;  whereon  they  stood 
long  debating;  at  length  agreed,  great  dispute  fol- 
lowed, whose  foot  should  first  touch  the  ground.    Their 
message  delivered,  and  then  embracing,  they  conducted 
the  embassador  to  a  house  at  Mosco,  built  for  him  pur- 
posely.    At  his  going  to  court,  he  and  his  followers 
honourably   mounted   and  apparelled,   the  emperor^s 
guard  were  set  on  either  side  all  the  way  about  six 
thousand  shot.    At  the  court  gate  met  him  four  noble- 
men in  cloth  of  gold,  and  rich  fur  caps,  embroidered 
with  pearl  and  stone ;  then  four  others  of  greater  de- 
gree, in  which  passage  there  stood  alopg  the  walls, 
and  sat  on  benches,  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  in 
coloured  satins  and  gold.     At  the  presence  door  met 
him  the  chief  herald,  and  with  him  all  the  great  officers 
of  court,  who  brought  him  where  the  emperor  sat :  there 
were  set  by  him  three  crowns  of  Muscovy,  Cazan,  and 
Astracan;  on  each  side  stood  two  young  noblemen, 
costly  apparelled  in  white,  each  of  them  had  a  broad 
axe  on  liis  shoulder;  on  the  benches  round  sat  above 
an  hundred  noblemen.    Having  given  the  embassador 
his  hand  to  kiss,  and  inquired  of  the  queen's  health,  he 
willed  him  to  go  sit  in  the  place  provided  for  him,  nigh 
ten  paces  distant ;  from  thence  to  send  him  the  queen's 
letters  and  present.     Which  the  embassador  thinking 
not  reasonable  stepped  forward ;   but  the  chancellor 
meeting  him,  would  have  taken  his  letters;  to  whom 
the  embassador  said,  that  the  queen  had  directed  no 
letters  to  him ;  and  so  went  on  and  delivered  them  to 
the  emperor's  own  hands ;  and  after  a  short  withdraw- 
ing into  the  council-chamber,  where  he  had  conference 
with  some  of  the  council,  he  was  called  in  to  dinner : 
about  the  midst  whereof,  the  emperor  standing  up,  drauk 
a  deep  carouse  to  the  queen's  health,  and  sent  to  the 
embassador  a  great  bowl  of  Rhenish  wine  to  pledge 
him.     But  at  several  times  being  called  for  to  treat 
about  affairs,  and  not  yielding  aught  beyond  his  com- 
mission, the  emperor  not  wont  to  be  gainsaid,  one  day 
especially  broke  into  passion,  and  with  a  stem  counte- 
nance told  him,  he  did  not  reckon  the  queen  to  be  his 
fellow  ;  for  there  are,  quoth  he,  her  betters.     The  em- 
bassador  not  holding   it  his  part,   M-hatcver  danger 
might  ensue,  to  hear  any  derogate  from  the  majesty  of* 
his  prince,  mth  like  courage  and  countenance  told  him 
that  the  queen  was  equal  to  any  in  Christendom,  who 
thought  himself  greatest;  and  wanted  not  means  to 
offend  her  enemies  whomsoever.     Yea,  quoth  he,  what 
sayest  thou  of  the  French  and  Spanish  kings .''  I  hold 
her,  quoth  the  embassador,  equal  to  either.     Then  what 
to  the  German  emperor  ?  Her  father,  quoth  he,  had  the 
emperor  in  his  pay.     This  answer  misliked  the  duke 
so  far,  as  that  he  told  him,  were  he  not  an  embassador, 
he  would  throw  him  out  of  doors.     You  may,  said  the 
embassador,  do  your  will,  for  I  am  now  fast  in  your 
country ;  but  the  queen,  I  doubt  not,  will  know  how 
to  be  revenged  of  any  injury  offered  to  her  embassador. 
Whereat  the  emperor  in  great  sudden  bid  him  get 
home ;  and  he  with  no  more  reverence  than  such  usage 
required,   saluted    the   emperor,   and   went   his    way. 


Notwithstanding  this,  the  Museovite,  1000  mUii 

left  him,  spake  to  them  that  stood  bymuyi 

the  embassador,  wishing  he  had  socb  a  Mmi^i 

presently  afler  sent  his  chief  seeretuy  totellUi^( 

whatever  had  passed  in  words,  yet  for  bis  gioti 

to  the  queen«  he  would  shortly  afler  dispatck  \m\ 

honour  and  full  contentment,  and  in  tbenein^ 

much  enlarged  his  entertainment     He  tho 

that  the  points  of  our  religion  might  be  Ktdof^i 

caused  them  to  be  read  to  his  nobility  witbMiki 

probation.    And  as  the  year  before  be  kad 

marriage  the  lady  Mary  Hastings,  which  took  1 

the  lady  and  her  friends  excasing  it,  he  bov  1 

newed  the  motion  to  take  to  wife  some  oneof  tk^ 

kinswomen,  either  by  sending  an  embiffafe,ir( 

himself  with  his  treasure  into  England.  Net  1 

was  that  nobleman,  whom  Sir  Jerom  Boiretb 

favoured;  unhappy  they  who  had  opposed  hii:1 

the  emperor  had  beaten  Shalkan  the  cbuoelhri 

grievously  for  that  cause,  and  threatened  iflttil 

one  of  his  race  alive.     But  the  emperor  djiifi 

after  of  a  surfeit,  Shalkan,  to  whom  tbeo 

whole  government  was  committed,  caused  tk 

sador  to  remain  close  prisoner  in  his  house  miei 

Being  sent  for  at  length  to  have  his  diipsliii 

slightly  enough  conducted  to  the  coandl- 

was  told  by  Shalkan,  that  this  emperor  woaU< 

scend  to  no  other  agreements  than  were  betwcal 

father  and  the  queen  before  his  coming:  vUtti 

arming  both  him  and  his  company,  broagbt 

the  emperor  with  many  affronts  in  their 

which  there  was  no  help  but  patience.    Tht  1 

saying  but  over  what  the  chancellor  had  sai 

offered  him  a  letter  for  the  queen :  which  the 

dor,  knowing  it  contained  nothing  to  the 

his  embassy,  refused,  till  he  saw  his  danger  giiv( 

great ;  nor  was  he  suffered  to  reply,  or  hife  Uil 

pretcr.     Shalkan  sent  him  word,  that  now  the 

emperor  was  dead;  and  hastened  his  depaitai^l 

with  so  many  disgraces  put  upon  him,  as  nadi ; 

fear  some  mischief  in  his  journey  to  the  tea : 

only  one  mean  gentleman  sent  with  him  to  be  JM^ 

voy ;  he  commanded  the  English  merchaaH  ■ 

queen's  name  to  accompany  bim,  but  such 

danger,  that  they  durst  not     So  arming 

his  followers  in  the  best  wise  be  coald, 

outrage,  he  at  length  recovered  the  shore  of  St! 

las.     Where  he  now  resolved  to  send  them  backl 

conduct  some  of  the  affronts  which  he  had 

Ready  therefore  to  take  ship,  be  causes  dbreetft 

of  his  valiantest  and  discreetest  men  to  take  the( 

ror's  letter,  and  disgraceful  present,  and  to  deM 

or  leave  it  at  the  lodging  of  bis  convoy,  whkhl 

safely  did ;  though  followed  witb  a  great  !!■■! 

such  as  would  have  forced  them  to  take  it  back,  j 

Fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-foar.   At  the  eonm 

of  Pheodor  the  emperor,  Jerom  Honey  beii|  ■ 

agent  in  Russia,  and  called  for  to  court  with  sM^ 

de  Wale,  a  merchant  of  the  Xetherlands  and  a  t^ 

of  Spain,  some  of  the  nobles  would  have  preiciMi 

Fleming  before  the  English.  ButtotbatoorajrralM 
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saying  he  would  rather  have  his  legs 
«s,  than  bring  his  present  in  course 
Spain.  The  emperor  and  prince  Boris 
itroversy,  ga?e  6rder  to  admit  Horsey 
iismissed  with  large  promises,  and 
ith  three  carts  of  several  meath  sent 

red  and  eigbty-<eight  Dr.  Giles 
ibassador  from  the  queen  to  Pheodor 
hose  relations  being  judicious  and 
I  entirely  by  themselves.  '  This  em- 
.  of  the  great  learning  of  John  Dee 
1,  invited  him  to  Mosco,  with  offer  of 
nds  a  year,  and  from  prince  Boris  one 

0  have  his  provision  from  the  emperor*s 
rably  received,  and  accounted  as  one 
n  the  land.    All  which  Dee  accepted 

six  hundred  and  four.  Sir  Thomas 
ihassador  from  King  James  to  Boris 

1  staid  some  days  at  a  place  five  miles 
he  was  honourably  received  into  the 
;back  by  many  thousands  of  gentle- 
1  both  sides  the  way ;  where  the  em- 
r  from  his  coach,  and  mounted  on 
h  his  trumpets  sounding  before  him; 
f  the  emperor*s  stable  brought  him  a 
'  trapped  with  gold,  pearl,  and  stone, 
j[-reat  chain  of  plated  gold  about  his 
ichly  adorned  for  his  followers.  Then 
loblemen  with  an  interpreter  offering 
!  embassador  deeming  it  to  be  cerc- 
f  compliment  found  means  to  put  it 
)g  all,  they  saluted,  and  gave  hands 
hrec,  after  a  tedious  preamble  of  llie 
ice  repeated,  brought  a  several  com- 
ords  a  piece,  as  namely,  the  first,  To 
ig  did  ;  the  next,  How  the  cmbassa- 
lat  there  was  a  fair  house  provided 
y  went  on  either  hand  of  the  embas- 
six  thousand  gallants  behind  them  ; 
e  city  hy  more  of  greater  quality  to 
s  lodging :  where  fifty  gunners  were 
lh  at  home  and  abroad.  The  pres- 
?n  assigned  to  have  the  care  of  his 
re  eaniest  to  have  had  the  embassa- 
nessage  given  them  in  writing,  that 
^  they  pretended,  mii;ht  the  better 
e  admonished  them  of  their  foolish 
day  of  his  audience,  other  gennets 

his  attendants  to  ride  on,  and  two 
draw  a  rich  chariot,  which  was  par- 

the  rest  whereof  was  carried  by  his 
1  lane  of  the  emperor's  guard  ;  many 
r  up  and  down  the  while,  till  they 
great  castle,  to  the  uttermost  court 

by  a  great  duke,  they  were  brought 
1  stone  gallery,  where  stood  on  each 
coats  of  Persian  stuff,  velvet,  and  da- 
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mask.  The  embassador  by  two  other  counsellors  being 
led  into  the  presence,  after  his  obeisance  done,  was  to 
stay  and  hear  again  the  long  title  repeated ;  then  the 
particular  presents ;  and  so  delivered  as  much  of  his 
embassage  as  was  then  requisite.  After  which  the  em- 
peror, arising  from  his  throne,  demanded  of  the  king's 
health;  so  did  the  young  prisce.  The  embassador  then 
delivered  his  letters  into  the  emperor's  own  hand, 
though  the  chancellor  offered  to  have  taken  them.  He 
bore  the  majesty  of  a  mighty  emperor;  his  crown  and 
sceptre  of  pure  gold,  a  collar  of  pearls  about  his  neck, 
his  garment  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  pre- 
cious stone  and  gold.  On  his  right  side  stood  a  fair 
globe  of  beaten  gold  on  a  pyramis  with  a  cross  upon 
it ;  to  which,  before  he  spake,  turning  a  little  he  cross- 
ed himself  Not  much  less  in  splendour  on  another 
throne  sate  the  prince.  By  the  emperor  stood  two  no- 
blemen in  cloth  of  silver,  high  caps  of  black  fur,  and 
chains  of  gold  hanging  to  their  feet;  on  their  shoul- 
ders two  poleaxes  of  gold ;  and  two  of  silver  by  the 
prince ;  the  ground  was  all  covered  with  arras  or  tapes- 
try. Dismissed,  and  brought  in  again  to  dinner,  they 
saw  the  emperor  and  his  son  seated  in  state,  ready  to 
dine ;  each  witli  a  skull  of  pearl  on  their  bare  heads, 
their  vestments  changed.  In  the  midst  of  this  hall 
seemed  to  stand  a  pillar  heaped  round  to  a  great  height 
with  massy  plate  curiously  wrought  with  beasts,  fishes, 
and  fowl.  The  emperor's  table  was  served  with  two 
hundred  noblemen  in  coats  of  gold;  the  prince's  table 
with  young  dukes  o(  Casan,  Astracan,  Siberia,  Tarta- 
ria,  and  Circassia.  The  emperor  sent  from  his  table  to 
the  embassador  thirty  dishes  of  meat,  to  each  a  loaf  of 
extraordinary  fine  bread.  Then  followed  a  number 
more  of  strange  and  rare  dishes  piled  up  by  half  do- 
zens, with  boiled,  roast,  and  baked,  most  part  of  them 
besauced  with  garlic  and  onions.  In  midst  of  dinner 
calling  the  embassador  up  to  him  he  drank  the  king's 
health,  who  receiving  it  from  his  hand,  returned  to  his 
place,  and  in  the  same  cup,  being  of  fair  chrystal, 
pledged  it  with  all  his  company.  After  dinner  they 
were  called  up  to  drink  of  t  xccllent  and  strong  meath 
from  the  emperor's  hand;  of  which  when  many  did  but 
sip,  he  urged  it  not ;  saying  he  was  best  pleased  with 
what  was  most  for  their  health.  Yet  after  that,  the 
same  day  he  sent  a  great  and  glorious  duke,  one  of 
them  that  held  the  golden  polcaxe,  with  his  retinue, 
and  sundry  sorts  of  meath,  to  drink  merrily  with  the 
embassador,  which  some  of  the  English  did,  until  the 
duke  and  his  followers,  lightheaded,  but  well  rewarded 
with  thirty  yards  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  two  standing 
cups,  departed.  At  second  audience  the  embassador 
had  like  reception  as  before:  and  being  dismissed,  had 
dinner  sent  after  him  with  three  hundred  several  dishes 
of  fish,  it  being  Lent,  of  such  strangeness,  greatness, 
and  goodness,  as  scarce  would  be  credible  to  report. 
The  embassador  departing  was  brought  a  mile  out  of 
the  city  with  like  honour  as  he  was  first  met ;  where 
li«,^hting  from  the  emperor's  sled,  he  took  him  to  his 
coach,  made  fast  upon  a  sled  ;  the  rest  to  their  sleds, 
an  easy  and  pleasant  passage 
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LETTERS  PATENTS, 
FOR  THE   ELECTION   OF  THIS  PRESENT  KING   OF   POLAND, 

JOHN  THE  THIRD, 

ELECTED  ON  THE  32nd  OF  MAY  LAST  PAST.  A.  D.  1674 

«0  THB  BBAS0H8  OP  THIS  BLBCTIOlf,  THE  ORBAT  VIRTUES  AND  MERITS  OP  THE  SAID  SBREHB  ELECT,  HIS  EMINERT  SER- 
f  WAR,  ESPECIALLY  IN  HIS  LAST  ORBAT  VICTORY  AGAINST  THE  TURKS  AND  TARTARS,  WHEREOF  MANY  PARTICULARS 
IE  RELATED,  NOT  PUBUSHBD  BEFORE. 

NOW  FAITHFULLY  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATIN  COPY. 


ime  of  the  most  Holy  and  Individual  Trinity, 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

ndrew  Trezebicki,  bishop  of  Cracovia,  duke  of 
John  Gembicki  of  Uladislau  and  Pomerania, 
hops  to  the  number  of  ten. 
laus  Warszycki,  Castellan  of  Cracovia ;  Alex- 
ichae]  Liibomirski  of  Cracovia,  &c. ;  palatines 
imber  of  twenty-three. 

opherns  Grzymaltouski  of  Posnania,  Alex- 
atus  de  Tamow  of  Sandimer ;  castellans  to  the 
)f  twenty-four. 

us  Polubinski,  high  marshal  of  the  great 
:  of  Lithuania,  Christopherus  Pac,  high  chan- 
the  great  dukedom  of  Lithuania,  senators  and 
cers,  to  the  number  of  seventy-five, 
eclare  by  these  our  present  letters  unto  all  and 
arsons  whom  it  may  concern :  our  common- 
»eing  again  left  widowed  by  the  unseasonable 
that  famous  Michael  late  king  of  Poland,  who, 
carce  reigtied  full  five  years,  on  the  tenth  day 
aber,  of  the  year  last  past,  at  Leopolis,  chang- 
ling  crown  for  one  immortal ;  in  the  sense  of 
ful  a  funeral  and  fresh  calamity,  yet  with  un- 
courag'e,  mindful  of  herself  in  the  midst  of 
forebore  not  to  seek  remedies,  that  the  world 
erstand  she  g7>ows  in  the  midst  of  her  losses ; 
1  her  to  begin  her  counsels  of  preserving  her 
and  delivering  it  from  the  utmost  chances  of 
eign,  from  the  divine  Deity,  (as  it  were  by  the 
ion  of  whose  finger,  it  is  easy  that  kingdoms 
iemd  from  nation  to  nation,  and  kings  from 


the  lowest  states  to  thrones ;)  and  therefore  the  business 
was  begun  according  to  our  country  laws,  and  ances- 
tors' institutions.  Afler  the  convocation  of  all  the  states 
of  the  kingdom  ended,  in  the  month  of  February,  at 
Warsaw,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  those  states,  on 
the  day  decreed  for  the  election  the  twentieth  of  April : 
at  the  report  of  this  famous  act,  as  though  a  trumpet 
had  been  sounded,  and  a  trophy  of  virtue  erected,  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  foreign  princes  came  forth  of  their 
own  accord  into  the  field  of  the  Polonian  liberty,  in  a 
famous  strife  of  merits  and  goodwill  towards  the  com- 
monwealth, every  one  bringing  their  ornaments,  ad- 
vantages, and  gifls  to  the  commonwealth :  but  the  com- 
monwealth becoming  more  diligent  by  the  prodigal 
ambition  used  in  the  last  interreign,  and  factions,  and 
disagreeings  of  minds,  nor  careless  of  the  future,  con- 
sidered with  herself  whether  firm  or  doubtful  things 
were  promised,  and  whether  she  should  seem  from  the 
present  state  to  transfer  both  the  old  and  new  honours 
of  Poland  into  the  possession  of  strangers,  or  the  mili- 
tary glory,  and  their  late  unheard  of  victory  over  the 
Turks,  and  blood  spilt  in  the  war,  upon  the  purple  of 
some  unwarlike  prince ;  as  if  any  one  could  so  soon 
put  on  the  love  of  the  country,  and  that  Poland  was 
not  so  much  an  enemy  to  her  own  nation  and  fame,  as 
to  favour  strangers  more  than  her  own;  and  valour 
being  found  in  her,  should  suffer  a  guest  of  new  power 
to  was  proud  in  her :  therefore  she  thenceforth  turned 
her  thoughts  upon  some  one  in  her  own  nation,  and  at 
length  abolished  (as  she  began  in  the  former  election) 
that  reproach  cast  upon  her,  under  pretence  of  a  secret 
maxim,  "  That  none  can  be  elected  king  of  Poland, 
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but  8uch  as  are  bom  out  of  Poland  ;"  iieitber  did  sbe 
sock  Un\*x  uiiioii^  her  citixens  whom  she  should  pre- 
fer above  the  rest;  (for  this  was  no  uncertain  or  sus- 
pended election,  there  was  no  pbice  for  delay ;)  for  a1- 
thoU4rh  in  the  equality  of  our  nobles  many  mif^ht  he 
elected,  yet  the  virtue  of  a  heni  ap)>eare<l  above  his 
equals  :  therefore  the  eyes  and  minds  of  all  men  were 
willing^Iy,  and  by  a  certain  divine  instinct,  turned  upon 
the  hi^h  marshtil  of  the  kingdom,  captain  of  the  army, 
John  Sohietski.  The  admirable  virtue  of  the  man,  the 
hi^h  ]>ower  of  marshal  in  the  court,  w  ith  his  supreme 
command  in  anus,  senatorial  honour,  with  his  civil  mo- 
desty, the  extra(»rdinary  splendour  of  his  birth  and  for- 
tune, with  open  courtesy,  piety  towards  God,  love  to 
his  fellow-citizens  in  words  and  deeds  ;  constancy, 
faithfulness,  and  clemency  towards  his  very  enemies, 
and  what  noble  things  soever  can  be  said  of  a  hero, 
did  lay  such  <;olden  chains  on  the  minds  and  ton«^ues 
of  all,  that  the  senate  and  people  of  Poland  and  of  the 
^rcat  dukedom  of  Lithuania,  wiihsuifra^j-es  and  a^ree- 
ing"  voices  named  and  chose  him  their  kin^  ;  not  with 
his  seeking  or  precipitate  counsel,  but  with  mature  de- 
liberations continued  and  extended  till  the  thinl  da  v. 

Certainly  it  conduced  much  for  the  honour  of  the 
most  serene  elect,  the  confirmation  of  a  free  election, 
and  the  eternal  praise  of  the  ]>eople  electing,  that  the 
great  business  of  iin  ajj^c  was  not  transacted  in  one  day, 
or  in  the  shadow  of  the  nis:ht,  or  hy  one  casual  heat : 
for  it  was  not  rig^ht  that  a  hen)  of  the  a<re  should  in  a 
moment  of  time  (and  as  it  were  by  the  cast  of  a  die) 
be  made  a  king,  whenas  antiquity  by  an  ancient  pro- 
verb has  delivered,  **  that  Hercules  was  not  bej^ot  in 
oncnii^ht;"  and  it  hath  taiitrlit,  that  election  should 
shine  opcnJy  under  a  clear  sky,  in  the  open  lii^^ht. 

The  most  serene  eleet  took  it  niodcslly,  that  his 
nomination  should  be  deferred  till  the  third  day,  plainly 
shewing"  to  endi-avonr,  lest  his  sudden  faeility  of  assent 
being  suspected,  might  detract  from  their  judgment, 
and  the  wt>rld  might  he  enforced  to  believi'  hy  a  more 
certain  argument,  that  he  that  was  so  chosen  was 
elected  Mithout  his  own  anihition,  or  tin*  envv  of  cor- 
rupted liherty  ;  or  was  it  by  the  appointi  d  ooimim  1  of 
God,  that  this  dehate  continued  three  whole  davs,  fn»ni 
Saturday  till  Monday,  as  if  the  Cotiniian  \irtory  (he- 
gun  on  the  Saturday,  and  at  lentrth  on  the  third  day 
after  accom]iIished,  afti  r  the  takin;^-  of  the  (.'<»iimian 
castle)  had  heen  a  lucky  j)resage  of  iiis  royal  reward  ; 
or,  as  if  with  an  auspicious  onie:!,  tlie  third  «!ay  of" 
ehrction  had  alluded  to  the  regal  name  of  JOHN  the 
Thinl. 

The  famous  glory  of  war  paved  his  way  to  the  «.  rown, 
and  conlinned  the  favcMir  of  sutfrages  to  his  nio^i 
serene  elect.  He  the  first  of  all  the  Polonians  shewrd 
that  the  Scythian  swiftncNS  (tronhlc^ome  heretrdore  to 
all  the  monarehirs  in  the  world)  might  he  rej>resse<l  hy 
a  standing  fitrht,  and  the  terrihle  main  hattalion  ol'the 
Turk  might  he  broken  and  routed  at  one  stroke.  That 
we  may  pass  iiv  in  siKmicc  the  aneient  rndinimts  of 
warfare,  \»liii]i  he  stoutiv  and  gloriously  inana»ail 
under  the  conduct  and  authority  of  an(»tlKr.  a^-ainsi 
the  Swedes,  Muscovites,  Dorussiaus.  'rransyhanians, 


and  Cossacks:  though  about  sixty  cities  taken  bjUa 
from  the  Cossacks  be  less  noised  in  the  mouth  of  fiae; 
yet  these  often  and  prosperous  battles  were  a  pnlade 
to  greatest  victories  in  the  memory  of  man.  3lTnidi 
of  Tartars  had  overrun  within  this  six  rears  with  ikv 

m 

plundering  troops  the  coast  of  Podolia,  when  a  sad 
force  and  some  shattered  legions  were  not  sufiidoi 
against  the  hostile  assault,  yet  our  general  knowiii 
not  how  to  yield,  shut  himself  up  (by  a  new  strata^ea 
of  war)  in  Podhajecy,  a  strait  castle,  and  fortified  m 
haste,  whereby  he  might  exclude  the  cruel  destnictiaa, 
which  was  hastening  into  the  bowels  of  the  kinpdoa; 
by  \«hicb  means  the  Barbarian,  deluded  and  rMici, 
look  conditions  of  peace ;  as  if  he  bad  made  his  inroal 
for  this  only  purpose,  that  he  might  bring  to  the  nott 
serene  elect  matter  of  glory,  victory. 

For  these  four  last  vears  the  famous  victories  of  So- 
bietski  have  signalized  every  year  of  his  warlike  con- 
mand  on  the  Cossacks  and  Tartarians  both  joinrd 
together;  the  most  strong  province  of  Braclavia,a4  fir 
as  it  lies  between  Hypanis  and  Tyral,  with  their  citits 
and  warlike  people,  were  won  from  the  CoMack 
enemy. 

And  those  things  are  beyond  belief,  which  two  vein 
ago  the  most  serene  e]ect,after  the  taking  of  Cameniek 
(being  undaunted  by  the  siege  of  LaopolLs)  perfonnrd 
to  a  miracle  by  the  hardness  and  fortitude  of  the  PdIo- 
nian  army,  scarce  consisting  of  three  thousand  meikiR 
the  continual  course  of  five  days  and  nights,  su^tainio^ 
life  without  any  food, except  wild  herbs;  settin<;a|Ma 
the  Tartarians,  he  made  famous  the  names  of  Naniliui, 
Niemicrovia,  Konamum,  Kalussia,  obscure  towns  Kf- 
fore,  by  a  great  o\  erthrow  of  the  Barbarians.  He  .«le» 
three  sultans  of  the  Crim  Tartars.  de>et*ndi  d  of  ll» 
roval  Gietian  family,  and  so  trampled  t»n  that  ffreil 
force  of  the  Scvthians,  that  in  these  lal»r  vears  ibtv 

•  •  • 

could  not  regain  their  courage,  nor  reeidlcei  ihcir 
forces.  But  the  felicity  of  this  last  autumn  exivedtd 
all  his  victories;  whenas  the  foriiHeatiuns  at  Ciioci- 
mum,  famous  of  old,  were  possessed  and  fortiticd  br 
ahove  forty  thousand  Turks,  in  which  thrt*e  and  f^^rtv 
years  ajfo  the  Polonians  had  sustained  and  rcprww^ 
the  lorees  of  the  Ottoman  family,  drawn  together  oit 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  fell  to  the  gmund  widbia 
a  few  hours,  by  the  only  (under  God)  imperalMn"a» 
valour  and  prudence  of  Sohietski;  for  he  counted  iib;* 
chief  part  to  go  ahout  the  watches,  (»rdi  r  the  sijti' d«* 
and  personally  to  inspect  the  preparations  of  wariiLr 
ordnanve,  to  meourage  the  soldiers  \utli  voier.  hiiii-. 
and  eou.ittii.ince,  wearied  \nth  hunger,  badno>>' 
wtathiT,  and  three  days  standing  in  arms;  .-^nJ  iir 
(which  is  nio-^l  to  he  admired)  on  fo^jt  at  the  hr-Ju  i-^ 
the  foot  forces^,  made  throui^h.  and  toreed  his  \iavr.- 
the  hatliTV,  hazarding  his  life  devoiel  to  G«h1  ai:*i  li> 
eoiintr\  ;  and  thereujion  ni.uli-  a  cruel  >la light*  r  wiibia 
the  eanip  and  forliluationN  of  the  enem\  :  uhili-  tbr 
desperation  of  the  Turks  whetted  their  \alo:ir,  and  ht 
perlornied  the  ]>art  of  a  mi»>t  provident  ami  ».iliiEl 
captain:  at  which  lime  three  bashaws  were  slain,  ibc 
fourth  seari-e  ]ia»ised  with  difficulty  the  swift  rinr  of 
Tvras;    eiu"!'!   thousand  janizaries,  twenty   iboHsanJ 
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i  8|Micbiet,  besides  the  more  commou  soldiers, 
ut  oflT;  the  whole  camp  with  all  their  ammunition 
vat  ordnance,  besides  the  Assyrian  and  Phrygian 
i  of  luxurious  Asia,  were  taken  and  pillaged ; 
nous  castle  of  Cotimia,  and  the  bridge  over  Ty- 
"ong*  fortresses,  equal  to  castles  on  each  side  the 
nrere  additions  to  the  victory.     Why  therefore 

not  such  renowned  heroic  yalour  be  crowned 
le  legal  reward  of  a  diadem  ?  All  Christendom 
t>ne  before  us  in  example,  which,  being  arrived 

recovery  of  Jerusalem  under  the  conduct  of 
J  of  BuUoin,  on  their  own  accord  gave  him  that 
>in,  for  that  he  first  scaled  the  walls  of  that  cily. 
tost  serene  elect  is  not  inferiour,  for  he  first 
cd  two  main  fortresses  of  the  enemy, 
moment  of  time  adorns  this  victory  unheard  of 
ly  ages,  the  most  serene  king  Michael  dying  the 
fore,  as  it  were  signifying  thereby  that  he  gave 
»  so  great  valour,  as  if  it  were  by  his  command 
rour,  that  thisconqueror  might  so  much  the  more 
isly  succeed  from  the  helmet  to  the  crown,  from 
nmander's  staff  to  the  sceptre,  from  his  lying  in 
id  to  the  regal  throne. 

commonwealth  recalled  the  grateful  and  never 
fon^tten  memory  of  his  renowned  father,  the 
illustrious  and  excellent  James  Sobietski,  cas- 
of  Cracovia,  a  man  to  be  written  of  with  sedulous 
who  by  his  golden  eloquence  in  the  public 
Is,  and  by  his  hand  in  the  scene  of  war,  had  so 
amplified  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
led  it  with  the  arms  of  his  family.  Neither  can 
ieve  it  happened  without  Divine  Providence,  that 
same  place  wherein  forty  years  ago  his  renowned 
,  embassador  of  the  Polonian  commonwealth,  had 
peace  and  covenants  with  Cimanus  the  Turkish 
l1,  his  (p^at  son  should  revenge  with  his  sword 
ice  broke,  Heaven  itself  upbraiding  the  perfidious 
'.  The  rest  of  his  grandsircs  and  great  grand- 
ind  innumerable  names  of  famous  senators  and 
officers,  have  as  it  were  brought  forth  li^ht  to 
nene  elect  by  the  emulous  greatness  and  glory  of 
other's  descent,  especially  Stanislaus  Zclkievius, 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  general  of  the 
at  whose  grave  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  in 
by  the  Turkish  rage  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred 
renty  he  died,  his  victorious  nephew  took  full  rc- 

by  80  remarkable  an  overthrow  of  the  enemy  : 
imortal  valour  and  fatal  fall  of  his  most  noble 
Stanislaus  Danilovitius  in  the  year  sixteen  huii- 
ind  thirty-five,  palatine  of  Russia,  doubled  the 
of  his  ancestors ;  whom  desirous  of  honour,  and 
during  the  sluggish  peace  wherein  Poland  then 
secure,  valour  and  youthful  heat  accited  at  his 
xpense  and  private  forces  into  the  Tauric  fields ; 
y  his  footing,  and  the  ancient  warlike  Polonian 
line,  he  might  lead  and  point  the  way  to  these 
of  Sobietski,  and  being  slain  by  Cantimiz  the 
ian  Cham,  in  revenge  of  his  son  by  him  slain, 
^t  by  his  noble  blood  give  lustre  to  this  regal 
.  Neither  hath  the  people  of  Poland  forgot  the 
Dustrions  Marcus  Sobietski,  cider  brother  of  our 


most  serene  elect,  who,  when  the  Polonian  army  at 
Batto  was  routed  by  the  Barbarians,  although  occasion 
was  offered  him  of  escape,  yet  chose  rather  to  die  in 
the  overthrow  of  such  valiant  men,  a  sacrifice  for  his 
country,  than  to  buy  his  life  with  a  dishonourable  re- 
treat ;  perhaps  the  divine  judgment  so  disposing,  whose 
order  is,  that  persons  pass  away  and  fail,  and  causes 
and  events  happen  again  the  same ;  that  by  the  repeated 
fate  of  the  Huniades,  the  elder  brother,  of  great  hopes, 
removed  by  a  lamented  slaughter,  might  leave  to  his 
younger  brother  surviving  the  readier  passage  to  the 
throne.  That  therefore  which  we  pray  may  be  happy, 
auspicious,  and  fortunate  to  our  orthodox  commonwealth, 
and  to  all  Christendom,  with  free  and  unanimous  votes, 
none  opposing,  all  consenting  and  applauding,  by  the 
right  of  our  free  election,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  those  which  have  been  called  and  not  appeared ; 
We  being  led  by  no  private  respect,  but  having  only 
before  our  eyes  the  glory  of  God,  the  increase  of  tlie 
ancient  catholic  church,  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  dignity  of  the  Polish  nation  and  name, 
have  thought  fit  to  elect,  create,  and  name,  JOHN  in 
Zplkiew  and  Zloczew  Sobietski,  supreme  marshal 
general  of  the  kingdom,  general  of  the  armies,  gover^* 
nor  of  Neva,  Bara,  Strya,  Loporovient,  and  Kalussien, 
roost  eminently  adorned  with  so  high  endowments, 
merits,  and  splendour,  to  be  Kino  of  Poland,  grand 
duke  of  Lithuania,  Russia,  Prussia,  Mazovia,  Samo- 
gitia,  Kyovia,  Volbinia,  Padlachia,  Podolia,  Livonia, 
Smolensko,  Severia,  and  Czemiechovia,  as  we  liave 
elected,  created,  declared,  and  named  him :  I  the  afore- 
said bishop  of  Cracovia  (the  arcbicpiscopal  see  being 
vacant)  exercising  the  office  and  authority  of  primate, 
and  by  consent  of  all  the  states,  thrice  demanded,  op- 
posed by  none,  by  all  and  every  one  approved,  con- 
clude the  election  ;  promising  faithfully,  that  we  will 
always  perform  to  the  same  most  serene  and  potent 
elect  prinec,  lord  John  the  Third,  our  king,  the  same 
faith,  subjection,  obedience,  and  loyalty,  according  to 
our  rights  and  liberties,  as  we  have  performed  to  his 
blessed  ancestor,  as  also  that  we  will  crown  the  same 
most  serene  elect  in  the  next  assembly  at  Cracovia,  to 
that  end  ordained,  as  our  true  king  and  lord,  with  the 
regal  diadem,  with  which  the  kings  of  Poland  were 
wont  to  be  crowned  ;  and  after  the  manner  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  heforetime  bath  observed  in 
anointing  and  inaugurating  kings,  we  will  anoint  and 
inaugurate  him :  yet  so  as  he  shall  hold  fast  and  observe 
first  of  all  the  rights,  immunities  both  ecclesiastical 
and  secular,  granted  and  given  unto  us  by  his  ancestor 
of  blessed  memory ;  as  also  these  laws,  which  we  our- 
selves in  the  time  of  this  present  and  former  interreign, 
according  to  the  right  of  our  liberty,  and  better  pre- 
servation of  the  commonwealth,  have  established. 
And  if,  moreover,  the  most  serene  elect  will  bind  him- 
self by  an  oath,  to  perform  the  conditions  concluded 
with  those  persons  sent  by  his  majesty  before  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  present  decree  of  election,  and  will 
provide  in  best  manner  for  the  performance  of  them 
by  his  authentic  letters ;  which  decree  of  election  we, 
by  divine  aid  desirous  to  put  in  execution,  do  send  by 
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cammmk  eoiiieiit»  to  ddmr  it  into  tbe  hand  of  the 
most  Mrene  deet,  Che  meet  inrntriooi  and  royetend 
kud  biebop  of  Cmeoria,  together  with  MMne  acnatoii 
and  chief  oAeen,  and  the  iUmtriont  and  magnificent 
Benedietiia  Sapieha,tieasaierof  theeoortofthe  gieat 
dnkedom  dT  lithnania,  manbal  of  the  eqneetrian  order ; 
conmitting  to  them  the  tame  decree  oi  intimating  an 
oathy  apon  the  aforesaid  premiaes,  and  receiring  hii 
rabaeription ;  and  at  length  to  gire  and  deKva*  the 
aame  decree  into  the  hands  of  the  said  elect,  and  to  act 
and  perform  all  other  thingi  which  this  affair  requires; 
in  aasarance  whereof  the  seals  of  the  loids  senators, 
and  those  of  the  eqoestrian  order  deputed  to  sign,  are 
here  affixed. 

Giren  by  the  hands  of  the  most  illastrioiis  and  re- 
▼erend  fiuher  in  Christ,  the  lord  Andrew  Olsionski, 
bishop  dT  Cttlma  and  Pomisania,  high  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom,  in  the  general  ordinarj  assemblj  of  the 
kingdom,  and  great  dukedom  of  Lithuania,  for  the 
election  of  the  new  king.  Warsaw,  the  twenty-second 
dmj  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  sixteen  hundred 
and  seventy-lbnr. 


In  the  presence  of  FVaaeiMas 
of  Guesna,  abbot  of  Bieristhgna, 
of  the  kingdom;  JoaMM  MakdbMrid,  all 
Mogik,  refeveiidary  of  Ae  kngdom,  dec; 
other  great  offieen  of^  kingdom  and  ckq 
the  number  dT  fearseore  and  two.  And  dbs 
many  great  officers,  csptaiwa,  aocretaiies, ' 
tieiB,  and  inhabitants  of  Ae  kingdom,  and  | 
dukedom  of  Lithuania,  gathered  together  at^ 
saw  to  the  present  assembly  of  the  dectisn  i 
kingdom  and  great  dukedom  of  Lithuania. 

Assistants  at  the  solemn  oath  takea  of  bis  « 
majesty  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  of  Jon 
the  palace  at  Wanaw,  after  Ae  letlen  paleai 
lifered  upon  the  corenants,  and  agieesMUl 
capitnlatbns,  the  most  reyeread  and  em 
lord  Frandseo  Bonvisi,  arehbisbop  of  IWsh 
ca,^Mstolic  nuncio;  eonnt  Chriatophef us  a t 
gotsch,  Csecareus  Tussanna  de  Foibin,  de  X 
bishop  of  MarmiUes  in  France,  Joannm  fiee4 
Horerbee,  fiom  the  nmrqnis  of  Brandeai 
embassadma,  and  other  eavoja  and 
state. 
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TO  MOST  or 


THE  SOVEREIGN  PRINCES  AND  REPUBLICS  OF  EUROPE, 

DUBINO  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  THE  PROTECTORS  OLIVER  AND 

RICHARD  CROMWELL. 


LETTERS  WRITTEN  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT. 


Senate  and  People  o/* England,  to  the  most  nobie 
Senate  of  the  City  o/'Hamborough. 

B  how  long*  a  series  of  past  years,  and  for  what 
tant  reasons,  tbe  friendship  entered  into  by  our 
tors  with  your  most  noble  city  has  continued  to 
lay,  we  both  willingly  acknowledge,  together 
yoursel?es ;  nor  is  it  a  thing  displeasing  to  us, 
ently  also  to  call  to  our  remembrance.  But  as  to 
we  understand  by  your  letters  dated  the  twenty- 
of  June,  that  some  of  our  people  deal  not  with 
fidelity  and  probity,  as  tbey  were  wont  to  do  in 
tnuling  and  commerce  among  ye ;  we  presently 
red  it  to  the  consideration  of  certain  persons  well- 
id  in  those  matters,  to  the  end  they  might  make  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  frauds  of  tbe  clothiers,  and 
artificers  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  And  we 
a  promise,  to  take  such  effectual  care,  as  to  make 
ensible  of  our  unalterable  intentions,  to  preserve 
rity  and  justice  among  ourselves,  as  also  never  to 
!Ct  any  good  ofHces  of  our  kindness,  that  may  rc- 
i  to  the  welfare  of  your  commonwealth.  On  the 
hand,  there  is  something  likewise  which  we  not 
required,  but  which  equity  itself,  and  all  the  laws 
m!  and  man,  demand  of  yourselves ;  that  you  will 
nly  conserve  inviolable  to  the  merchants  of  our 
o  their  privileges,  but  by  your  authority  and 
r  defend  and  protect  their  lives  and  estates,  as  it 
DCS  your  city  to  do.  Which  as  we  most  earnestly 
Bd  in  our  former  letters;  so  upon  tbe  repeated 
laints  of  our  merchants,  that  are  daily  made  be- 
n,  we  now  more  earnestly  solicit  and  request  it : 
complaining,  that  their  safety,  and  all  that  they 
in  the  world,  is  again  in  great  jeopardy  among 
For  although  tbey  acknowledge  themselves  to 
reaped  aome  benefit  for  a  short  time  of  our  former 


letters  sent  you,  and  to  have  bad  some  respite  from  the 
injuries  of  a  sort  of  profligate  people ;  yet  since  the 
coming  of  the  same  Coc— m  to  your  city,  (of  whom  we 
complained  before,)  who  pretends  to  be  honoured  with  a 
sort  of  embassy  from ,  the  son  of  the  lately  deceas- 
ed king,  they  have  been  assaulted  with  all  manner  of  ill 
language,  threats,  and  naked  swords  of  ruffians  and 
homicides,  and  have  wanted  your  accustomed  protec- 
tion and  defence ;  insomuch,  that  when  two  or  three 
of  the  merchants,  together  with  the  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, were  hurried  away  by  surprise  aboard  a  certain 
privateer,  and  that  the  rest  implored  your  aid,  yet  they 
could  not  obtain  any  assistance  from  you,  till  the  mer~ 
chants  themselves  were  forced  to  embody  their  own 
strength,  and  rescue  from  the  hands  of  pirates  the  per- 
sons seized  on  in  that  river,  of  which  your  city  is  the 
mistress,  not  without  extreme  hazard  of  their  lives. 
Nay,  when  they  had  fortunately  brought  them  home 
again,  and  as  it  were  by  force  of  arms  recovered 
them  from  an  ignominious  captivity,  and  carried  the 
pirates  themselves  into  custody ;  we  are  informed,  that 
Coc— m  was  so  audacious,  as  to  demand  the  release  of 
the  pirates,  and  that  the  merchants  might  be  delivered 
prisoners  into  his  hands.  Wc  therefore  again,  and 
again,  beseech  and  adjure  you,  if  it  be  your  intention, 
that  contracts  and  leagues,  and  the  very  ancient  com- 
merce between  both  nations  should  be  preserved,  (the 
thing  which  you  desire,)  that  our  people  may  be  able 
to  assure  themselves  of  some  certain  and  firm  support 
and  reliance  upon  your  word,  your  prudence,  and  au- 
thority; that  you  would  lend  them  a  favourable  au- 
dience concerning  these  matters,  and  that  you  would 
infiict  deserved  punishment  as  well  upon  Coc~m,  and 
the  rest  of  his  accomplices  in  that  wicked  act,  as  upon 
those  who  lately  assaulted  tbe  preacher,  hitherto  un- 
punished, or  command  them  to  depart  your  territories ; 
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nor  that  you  would  belieFe,  that  expelled  and  exiled 
Tarquins  are  to  be  preferred  before  the  friendship,  and 
the  wealth,  and  power  of  our  republic.  For  if  you  do 
not  carefully  provide  to  the  contrary,  but  that  the  ene- 
mies of  our  republic  shall  presume  to  think  lawful 
the  committing  of  any  violences  against  us  in  your 
city,  how  unsafe,  how  ignominious  the  residence  of 
our  people  there  will  be,  do  you  consider  with  your- 
selves !  These  things  we  recommend  to  your  prudence 
and  equity,  yourselves  to  the  protection  of  Heaven. 

Wettmintier,  Aug.  10,  1649. 

To  the  Senate  o/*Hambo rough. 

Your  conspicuous  favour  in  the  doubtful  condition 
of  our  affairs  is  now  the  reason,  that  after  victory  and 
prosperous  success,  we  can  no  longer  question  your 
good-will  and  friendly  inclination  towards  us.  As  for 
our  parts,  the  war  being  almost  now  determined,  and 
our  enemies  every  where  vanquished,  we  have  deemed 
nothing  more  just,  or  more  conducing  to  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  republic,  than  that  they  who  by 
our  means  (the  Almighty  being  always  our  captain 
and  conductor)  have  either  recovered  their  liberty,  or 
obtained  their  lives  and  fortunes,  after  the  pernicious 
rarages  of  a  civil  war,  of  our  free  gifl  and  grace, 
should  testify  and  pay  in  exchange  to  their  mag^trates 
allegiance  and  duty  in  a  solemn  manner,  if  need  re- 
quired :  more  especially  when  so  many  turbulent  and 
exasperated  persons,  more  than  once  received  into  pro- 
tection, will  make  no  end,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  of 
acting  perfidiously,  and  raising  new  disturbances.  To 
that  purpose  we  took  care,  to  enjoin  a  certain  furm  of 
an  oath,  by  which  all  who  held  any  office  in  the  com- 
monwealtb,  or,  being  fortified  with  the  protection  of 
the  law,  enjoyed  both  safety,  ease,  and  all  other  con- 
venicncies  of  life,  should  bind  themselves  to  obedience 
in  words  prescribed.  This  we  also  thought  proper  to 
be  sent  to  all  colonies  abroad,  or  wherever  else  our 
people  resided  for  the  convenience  of  trade ;  to  the  end 
that  the  fidelity  of  those,  over  whom  we  are  set,  might 
be  proved  and  known  to  us,  as  it  is  but  reasonable  and 
necessary.  Which  makes  us  wonder  so  much  the  more 
at  uhat  our  merchants  write  from  your  city,  that  they 
are  not  permitted  to  execute  our  commands  by  some  or 
oUicr  of  your  order  and  degree.  Certainly  what  the 
most  potent  United  Provinces  of  the  IjOw  Countries, 
most  jealous  of  their  power  and  their  interests,  never 
ihoiiglit  an V  way  belonjjing  to  their  inspection,  namely, 
whether  the  English  foreigners  swore  fidelity  and 
allegiance  to  their  magistrates  at  home,  either  in  these 
or  those  words,  how  that  should  come  to  be  so  sus- 
pected and  troublesome  to  your  city,  we  must  plainly 
acknowledge,  that  we  do  not  understand.  But  this 
proceeding  from  the  private  inclinations  or  fears  of 
some,  whom  certain  vagabond  Scots,  expelled  their 
country,  are  said  to  have  enforced  by  menaces,  on  pur- 
pose to  deter  our  merchants  from  swearing  fidelity  to 
us,  we  impute  not  to  your  city.  Most  earnestly  there- 
fore we  intreat  and  conjure  yc  (for  it  is  not  now  the 
interest  of  trade,  but  the  honour  of  the  republic  itself 


that  lies  at  stake)  not  to  suffer  any  one  sbob 
can  have  no  reason  to  concern  himself  in  tki 
interpose  his  authority,  whaterer  it  be,  witl 
premacy  which  we  challenge  over  oor  owe  so 
by  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  foreigner!,! 
laws  of  our  country ;  for  who  would  not  tiki 
if  we  should  forbid  your  Hamburgfaers,  resii 
to  swear  fidelity  to  you,  that  are  their  magi 
home  .**    Farewel. 

Jan.  4,  1649. 

To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,? 
Fourth,  King  o/" Spain  :  the  Parliament df 
tnonwealth  o/* England,  Greeting. 

We  send  to  your  majesty  Anthony  Ascbam 
of  integrity,  learned,  and  descended  of  an  ii 
mily,  to  treat  of  matters  very  advantageov 
hope,  as  well  to  the  Spanish,  as  to  the  Eogib 
Wherefore  in  friendly  manner  we  desire, 
would  be  pleased  to  grant,  and  order  his  i 
honourable  passage  to  your  royal  city,  and 
in  his  return  from  thence,  readily  prepared 
the  kindness  when  occasion  offers.  Or  if  jou 
be  otherwise  inclined,  that  it  may  be  si^ifi< 
with  the  soonest,  what  your  pleasure  is  in 
ticular,  and  that  he  may  be  at  liberty  to  depai 
molestation. 

Feb.  4,  1649. 

To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince^  F 
Fourth^  King  of  SvAis  :  the  Parliament  oj 
monwealth  r>/* England,  Greeting. 

What  is  the  condition  of  our  affairs,  ant 
heinous  injuries  provoked  and  bnjken,  at 
began  to  think  of  recovering  our  liberty  b 
arms ;  what  constituted  form  of  goverumer 
make  use  of,  can  neither  be  conceale<l  from 
jesty,  nor  any  other  person,  who  has  but  cast 
tial  eye  upon  our  writings  published  on  these 
Neither  ought  we  to  think  it  a  difficult  thii 
fit  and  proper  judges  of  things,  to  render  oi 
our  equity,  and  patience,  manifest  to  all 
justly  meriting  their  approbation ;  as  also 
our  authority,  honour,  and  grandeur,  again* 
mous  tongues  of  exiles  and  fugitives.  Now 
what  is  more  the  concern  of  foreign  nations 
ing  subducil  and  vanquished  the  enemies  of 
try,  through  the  miraculous  assi>tance  of  li 
openly  and  cordially  j)r(»fes6  ourselves  reaJil; 
to  have  peace  and  friendship,  more  ilt>irab 
enlargement  of  empire,  with  our  neighb'^i 
For  these  reastnis  we  have  sent  into  S|»;ir 
majesty,  Anthony  Ascham,  of  approved  dfX 
probity,  to  treat  with  your  majesty  conccnu 
ship,  and  the  accustoiued  commerce  bel«eoi 
tions ;  or  else,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  lo  ojkm 
the  rati! yintr  of  new  articles  and  alliances.  ( 
therefore  is,  that  you  will  grant  him  free 
access  to  your  majesty,  and  give  such  ordei 
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iken  of  his  safety  and  honour,  while  he  resides 
minister  with  jour  majesty;  to  the  end  he 
ly  propose  what  he  has  in  charge  from  us,  for 
fit,  ss  we  hope,  of  both  nations ;  and  certify  to 
iie  soonest,  what  are  your  majesty's  sentiments 
ng  these  matters. 

minster,  Feb.  4,  1649. 

most  Serene  Prince,  John  the  Fourth,  King  of 
ugal:  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
AMD,  Greeting. 

ft  we  had  suffered  many,  and  those  the  utmost, 
's  of  a  faithless  peace,  and  intestine  war,  our 
:duced  to  those  exigencies,  that  if  we  had  any 
o  the  safety  of  the  republic,  there  was  a  ncces- 
Iteriog  for  the  chiefest  part  the  form  of  govem- 
s  t  thing  which  we  make  no  question  is  well 
tojourmajesty,  by  whatwe  ha?e  both  publicly 
and  declared  in  justification  of  our  proceedings. 
:h,  as  it  is  but  reason,  if  credit  might  be  rather 
lan  to  the  most  malicious  calumnies  of  loose 
ked  men ;  perhaps  we  should  find  those  persons 
nieably  inclined,  who  now  abroad  ha?e  the 
intiments  of  our  actions.  For  as  to  what  we 
HinelTes  to  have  justly  and  strenuously  per- 
after  the  example  of  our  ancestors,  in  pursuance 
igfats,  and  for  recovery  of  the  native  liberty  of 
■men,  certainly  it  is  not  the  work  of  human  force 

0  eradicate  the  perverse  and  obstinate  opinions 
le  wickedly  inclined  concerning  what  we  have 
But  after  ail,  in  reference  to  what  is  common 
ith  all  foreign  nations,  and  more  for  the  general 
on  both  sides,  we  are  willing  to  let  the  world 
hat  there  is  nothing  which  we  more  ardently 
iian  that  the  friendship  and  commerce,  which 
pie  haf e  been  accustomed  to  maintain  with  all 
^bours,  should  be  enlarged  and  settled  in  the 
Bple  and  solemn  manner.  And  whereas  our 
bare  always  driven  a  very  great  trade,  and 
to  both  nations,  in  your  kingdom ;  we  shall 

^,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  that  they  may  not 
ith  any  impediment  to  interrupt  their  dealings. 
cr,  we  foresee  that  all  our  industry  will  be  in 
>  IS  it  is  reported,  the  pirates  and  revolters  of 
100  shall  be  suffered  to  have  refuge  in  your 
^  after  they  have  taken  and  plundered  the 
^Is  of  the  English,  shall  be  permitted  to  sell 
ihIs  by  public  outcries  at  Lisbon.  To  the  end 
'  that  a  more  speedy  remedy  may  be  applied  to 
*iog  mischief,  and  that  we  may  be  more  clearly 
concerning  the  peace  which  we  desire,  we 

1  to  your  majesty  the  most  noble  Charles  Vane, 
e  character  of  our  agent,  with  instructions  and 
stion,  a  plenary  testimonial  of  the  trust  we 
osed,  aud  the  employment  we  have  conferred 
la.  Him  therefore  we  most  earnestly  desire 
jesty  graciously  to  hear,  to  give  him  credit, 
ike  such  order,  that  lie  may  be  safe  in  his  per- 
his  honour,  within  the  bounds  of  your  domi- 
rbeie  HuDgi,  as  they  will  be  most  acceptable 


to  us,  so  we  promise,  whenever  occasion  offers,  that  the 
same  ofiices  of  kindness  to  your  majesty  shall  be 
mutually  observed  on  all  our  parts. 

Weitminster,  Feb,  4,  1649. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  John  the  Fourth,  King  of 
Portugal  :  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  Greeting. 

Almost  daily  and  most  g^evous  complaints  are 
brought  before  us,  that  certain  of  our  seamen  and  offi- 
cers, who  revolted  from  us  the  last  year,  and  treacher- 
ously and  wickedly  carried  away  the  ships  with  the 
command  of  which  they  were  entrusted,  and  who, 
having  made  their  escape  from  the  port  of  Ireland, 
where,  being  blocked  up  for  almost  a  whole  summer 
together,  they  very  narrowly  avoided  the  punishment 
due  to  their  crimes,  have  now  betaken  themselves  to 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ta- 
gus :  that  there  they  practise  furious  piracy,  taking  and 
plundering  all  the  English  vessels  they  meet  with  sail- 
ing to  and  fro  upon  the  account  of  trade ;  and  that  all 
the  adjoining  seas  are  become  almost  impassable,  by 
reason  of  their  notorious  and  infamous  robberies.  To 
which  increasing  mischief  unless  a  speedy  remedy  be 
applied,  who  does  not  see,  but  that  there  will  be  a 
final  end  of  that  vast  trade  so  gainful  to  both  nations, 
which  our  people  were  wont  to  drive  with  the  Portu- 
guese ?  Wherefore  we  again  and  again  request  your 
majesty,  that  you  would  command  those  pirates  and 
revolters  to  depart  the  territories  of  Portugal :  and 
that,  if  any  pretended  embassadors  present  themselves 
from  *******,  that  you  will  not  vouchsafe  to  g^vethem 
audience;  but  that  you  will  rather  acknowledge  us, 
upon  whom  the  supreme  power  of  England,  by  the 
conspicuous  favour  and  assistance  of  the  Almighty,  is 
devolved ;  and  that  the  ports  and  rivers  of  Portugal 
may  not  be  barred  and  defended  against  your  friends 
and  confederates  fleet,  no  less  serviceable  to  your  emo- 
lument than  the  trade  of  the  English. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince  Leopold,  Archduhe  of 
Austria,  Governor  of  the  Spanish  Low  Countries, 
under  King  Philip. 

So  soon  as  word  was  brought  us,  not  without  a  most 
grievous  complaint,  that  Jane  Puckering,  an  heiress  of 
an  illustrious  and  opulent  family,  while  yet  by  reason 
of  her  age  she  was  under  guardians,  not  far  from  the 
house  wherein  she  then  lived  at  Greenwich,  was  vio- 
lently forced  from  the  hands  and  embraces  of  her  at- 
tendants ;  and  of  a  sudden  in  a  vessel  to  that  purpose 
ready  prepared,  carried  off  into  Flanders  by  the  trea- 
chery of  one  Walsh,  who  has  endeavoured  all  the 
ways  imaginable,  in  contempt  of  law  both  human  and 
divine,  to  constrain  a  wealthy  virgin  to  marriage,  even 
by  terrifying  her  with  menaces  of  present  death  :  We 
deeming  it  proper  to  apply  some  speedy  remedy  to  so 
enormous  and  unheard  of  piece  of  villany,  gave  orders 
to  some  persons  to  treat  with  the  governors  of  Newport 
aud  Ostend  (for  the  unfortunate  captive  was  said  to  bo 
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landed  in  one  of  i3kom  two  placet)  about  naeiiiiig  tlra 
fieebma  lady  oat  of  the  handt  of  the  imvialicr.  Who, 
both  oat  of  their  liogolar  hooianitjr  and  love  of  firtae, 
lent  then*  aausting  aid  to  the  joang  lUfpn  in  aem- 
tndot  and  by  downiigfat  robbeiy  rifled  fimn  her  habita- 
tion :  ao  that  to  avoid  the  Wolenoo  of  her  imperiooa 
■iaat6i%  the  waa  aa  it  were  deposited  in  a  nnnneiy, 
and  eonunitted  to  the  ehaige  of  the  goTemeae  of  the 
aoeietf.  Wherefore  the  aameWalah,  to  get  her  again 
into  hii  ciotdieay  baa  eonuneneed  a  aoit  against  her  in 
the  eceleaiaatical  eonrt  of  the  bishop  of  Ypre,  pretend- 
ing a  matrimonial  contract  between  him  and  ha*.  Now 
in  regard  that  both  the  laTisher  and  the  ravished  per- 
son are  natiTCS  of  oorcoantiy,  aa  by  the  witnesses  upon 
thdr  oaths  abimdantly  appears ;  aa  aho  for  that  the 
HJendid  inheritanoe,  after  which  moat  certainly  the 
criminal  chiefly  gi^ies,  lies  within  oar  territories;  so 
that  we  conceiTet  that  the  whole  cognizance  and  de- 
termination of  this  eanse  belongs  solely  to  oarselTcs ; 
therefote  let  him  repair  hither,  he  who  calls  himself 
dM  hnsband,  here  let  him  commence  his  snit,  and  de- 
mand the  dciireiy  of  the  penKm,  whom  he  daims  fiir 
hb  wife.  In  the  mean  time,  thia  it  b  that  we  most 
eaneady  reqoeat  £pom  yoor  highness,  which  is  no 
more  than  what  we  have  already  reqoested  by  our 
agent  residing  at  Bnissels,  that  you  will  pennit  an  af- 
flicted and  many  waya  misased  viigfin,  born  of  honest 
parents,  bat  pinted  oat  of  her  native  coontiy,  to  re- 
turn, aa  fer  aa  liea  in  your  power,  with  freedom  and 
aafety  hoase  again.  Thia  not  only  we,  upon  all  offoat' 
tunitiea  oiered,  aa  readily  prepared  to  return  the  same 
laToor  and  kindness  to  year  highness,  bat  also  huma- 
nity itself,  and  that  same  hatred  of  infamy,  which 
ought  to  accompany  all  persons  of  virtue  and  courage 
in  defending  the  honour  of  the  female  sex,  seem  alto- 
gether jointly  to  require  at  your  hands. 

Weitmintter^  March  28, 1650. 

To  tke  matt  Serene  Prince^  John  the  Fourth^  King  of 

Portugal. 

Understanding  that  your  majesty  had  both  ho- 
nourably received  our  agent,  and  immediately  given 
him  a  favourable  audience,  wc  thought  it  became  us 
to  assure  your  majesty  without  delay,  by  speedy  let- 
ters from  us,  that  notbiug  could  bappeu  more  accept- 
able to  us,  and  that  there  is  nothing  which  we  have  de- 
creed more  sacred,  than  not  to  violate  by  any  word  or 
deed  of  ours,  not  flrst  provoked,  the  peace,  the  friend- 
ship, and  commerce,  now  for  some  time  settled  between 
us  and  the  greatest  number  of  other  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  rest  with  the  Portuguese.  Nor  did  we 
send  the  English  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tagus 
with  any  other  intention  or  design  than  in  pursuit  of 
enemies  so  often  put  to  flight,  and  for  recovery  of  our 
vessels,  which  being  carried  away  from  their  owners  by 
force  and  treachery,  the  same  rabble  of  fugitives  con- 
ducted to  your  coasts,  and  even  to  Lisbon  itself,  as  to 
the  most  certain  fairs  for  the  sale  of  their  plunder.  But 
we  are  apt  to  believe,  that  by  this  time  almost  ail  the 
Portuguese  are  abundantly  convinced,  from  the  flagi- 


tiooa  mannen  of  thoae  peapla^  d 
their  Any ,  and  their  madBeH.  Wkieh  fa  ll 
are  in  hopea,  that  w«  sUI  wmm  mAf 
year  miyeaty,  first,  that  yaa  wiBtaalarai 
be  aasiatant  to  the  moat  iIlnatimaEdw 
whom  we  have  made  admnal  of  oar  new 
aubduing  thoae  detested  fieebootcw;  and  i 
no  longer  anflfer  them^  together  with  their 
gneata,  but  phratea,  not  merehantii  hot 
commerce,  andvmlalenoftheiawofnal 
hour  in  the  ports  and  under  the  ahekeref  t 
of  your  kingdom;  bat  that  whoever  thi 
Portugal  extend  drnmadvea,  joa  w31  cm 
to  be  expelled  aa  well  by  laml  aa  by  am 
are  unwilling  to  proceed  to  that  eztrem 
that  with  your  leave  it  laay  be  lawM  ht 
proper  forcea  to  aasml  oar  own  levolten  i 
ben;  and  if  it  be  the  pleaaon  of  Heave 
them  into  oar  power.  Thia,  aa  we  have  < 
sired  in  oar  fonner  letters,  ao  now  again  w 
eat  ardency  and  importnnity  we  reqaest 
jeatf.  By  thia,  whether  eqnity,  or  act 
yon  will  not  only  enlaige  the  flnw  ef 
over  all  well-govemed  and  civil  natioaB, 
greater  meaanre  bind  both  na  and  die  pei 
land,  who  never  yet  bad  other  than  a  good  s 
Portuguese,  to  yonmdf  and  to  yowaoljec 

IFsf /miiufer,  Aprii  27, 1060. 

To  the  HAmunQHBBs. 

More  than  once  we  have  written  em 
controversies  of  the  merchants,  and  some 
which  more  nearly  concern  the  dignity  ol 
lie,  yet  no  answer  has  been  returned, 
standing  that  affairs  of  that  nature  can  h 
termined  by  letters  only,  and  that  in  the 
certain  seditious  persons  have  been  sent  to 
*******,  authorized  with  no  other  corns 
that  of  malice  and  audaciousness,  who  m 
business  utterly  to  extirpate  the  ancient 
people  in  your  city,  especially  of  those  w 
to  their  country  is  most  conspicuous;  t 
have  commanded  the  worthy  and  mc 
Richard  Bradshaw,  to  reside  as  our  a^^t 
to  the  end  he  may  be  able  more  at  large 
negotiate  with  your  lordships  such  matters 
as  arc  interwoven  with  the  benefit  and  ad 
both  republics.  Him  therefore  we  request 
soonest  to  admit  to  a  favourable  audience ; 
all  things  that  credit  may  be  given  to  him, 
paid  him,  as  is  usual  in  all  countries,  an 
nations  paid  to  those  that  bear  his  charact< 

Westminster,  April  2,  1650. 

To  fAeHAMBURGHESS. 

Most  Noble,  Magnificent,  and  Illustrious, 
our  dearest  Friends ; 

That  your  sedulities  in  the  reception  < 
were  so  cordial  and  so  egr^oua,  we  hoi 
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lestlj  exhort  ye  that  jou  would  per- 
dwill  and  affection  towards  us.  And 
(o  much  the  greater  Fehemence,  as 
lat  the  same  exiles  of  ours,  concem- 
'e  so  frequently  written,  now  carry 
Dsolently  in  your  city  than  they  were 
lat  they  not  only  openly  affront,  but 
ng  language  in  a  most  despightful 
ir  resident  Therefore  once  more  by 
e  would  have  the  safety  of  his  per- 
)ur  due  to  his  quality,  recommended 
be  other  side,  if  you  inflict  severe  and 
t  upon  those  fugitives  and  ruffians,  as 
the  new-comers,  it  will  be  most  accept- 
»ming  your  authority  and  prudence. 

fay  31,  1650. 

>  the  Fourth,  King  of  Spain. 

sorrow  we  are  given  to  understand, 
ham,  by  us  lately  sent  our  agent  to 
under  that  character  most  civilly  and 

by  your  governors,  upon  his  first 
)yal  city,  naked  of  all  defence  and 
)loodily  murdered  in  a  certain  inn, 
n  Baptista  de  Ripa  his  interpreter, 

same  time.  Wherefore  we  most 
your  majesty,  that  deserved  punish- 
^ily  inflicted  upon  those  parricides, 
led,  as  it  is  reported,  and  committed 

have  not  only  presumed  to  wound 
his  sides,  but  have  also  dared  to  stab, 
irery  heart,  your  faith  of  word  and 

that  we  make  no  question,  but  what 
lire  would  nevertheless  be  done  cffec- 
i  of  his  own  accord  so  just  and  pious, 
quired  it.  As  to  what  remains,  we 
ler  suit,  that  the  breathless  carcass 
to  his  friends  and  attendants  to  be 
interred  in  his  own  country,  and  that 
taken  for  the  security  of  those  that 

but  requisite ;  till  having  obtained 

letters,  if  it  may  be  done,  they  shall 
itnesses  of  your  piety  and  justice. 

une  28M,  1650. 

»  the  Four  thy  King  q/*  Spain. 

and  with  what  detestation,  your  ma- 
villanous  murder  of  our  agent,  An- 
d  what  has  hitherto  been  done  in  the 
>unisbment  of  his  assassinates,  we 
to  understand,  as  well  by  your  nia- 
(,  as  from  your  ambassador  don  Al- 
os.  Nevertheless  so  often  as  we  con- 
»  of  that  bloody  fact,  which  utterly 
foundations  of  correspondence  and 
the  privilege  of  embassadors,  most 
uations,  so  villanously  violated  with- 
lishment ;  we  cannot  but  with  utmost 
t  our  most  urgent  suit  to  your  ma- 


jesty, that  those  parricides  may  with  all  the  speed  ima- 
ginable be  brought  to  justice,  and  that  you  would  not 
suffer  their  merited  pains  to  be  suspended  any  lunger 
by  any  delay  or  pretence  of  religion.  For  though  most 
certainly  we  highly  value  the  friendship  of  a  potent 
prince ;  yet  it  behoves  us  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours, 
that  the  authors  of  such  an  enormous  parricide  should 
receive  the  deserved  reward  of  their  impiety.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  but  with  a  grateful  mind  acknowledge  that 
civility,  of  which  by  your  command  our  people  were 
not  unsensible,  as  also  your  surpassing  affection  for  na, 
which  lately  your  ambassador  at  large  unfolded  to  us : 
nor  will  it  be  displeasing  to  us,  to  return  the  same  good 
offices  to  your  majesty,  and  the  Spanish  nation,  when- 
ever opportunity  offers.  Nevertheless,  if  justice  be  not 
satisfied  without  delay,  which  we  still  most  earnestly 
request,  we  see  not  upon  what  foundations  a  sincere 
and  lasting  friendship  can  subsist  For  the  preserva- 
tion of  which,  however,  we  shall  omit  no  just  and  laud- 
able occasion ;  to  which  purpose  we  are  likewise  apt 
to  believe,  that  the  presence  of  your  embassador  does 
not  a  little  conduce. 

To  the  Spanish  Embassador, 

Most  Excellent  Lord, 

The  council  of  state,  so  soon  as  their  weighty  affairs 
would  permit  them,  having  carried  into  parliament  the 
four  writings,  which  it  pleased  your  excellency  to  im- 
part to  the  council  upon  the  nineteenth  of  December 
last,  have  received  in  command  from  the  parliament,  to 
return  this  answer  to  the  first  head  of  those  writings, 
touching  the  villanous  assassinates  of  their  late  agent, 
Anthony  Ascham. 

The  parliament  have  so  long  time,  so  often,  and  so 
justly  demanded  their  being  brought  to  deserved  punish- 
ment, that  there  needs  nothing  further  to  be  said  on  a 
thing  of  so  great  importance,  wherein  (as  your  excel- 
lency well  observed)  his  royal  majesty's  authority  itself 
is  so  deeply  concerned,  that,  unless  justice  be  done  upon 
such  notorious  offenders,  all  the  foundations  of  human 
society,  all  the  ways  of  preserving  friendship  among 
nations,  of  necessity  must  be  overturned  and  abolished. 
Nor  can  we  apprehend  by  any  argument  drawn  from 
religion,  that  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  shed  by  a  pro- 
pensely  malicious  murder,  is  not  to  be  avenged.  The 
parliament  therefore  once  more  most  urgently  presses, 
and  expects  from  his  royal  majesty,  according  to  their 
first  demands,  that  satisfaction  be  given  them  effectually 
and  sincerely  in  this  matter. 

To  the  most  Excellent  Lord  Anthony  John  Lewis 
DE  LA  Cerda,  Duhe  of  Medina  Celi,  Governor  of 
Andalusia  :  the  Council  of  State  constituted  by  Au- 
thority of  Parliament,  Greeting, 

We  have  received  advice  from  those  most  accom- 
plished persons,  whom  we  lately  sent  with  our  fleet 
into  Portugal,  in  pursuit  of  traitors,  and  for  the  reco- 
very of  our  vessels,  that  they  were  most  civilly  received 
by  your  excellency,  as  often  as  they  happened  to  touch 
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upon  tbe  coasts  of  Galliecia,  which  is  under  your  go- 
vernment, and  assisted  with  all  things  necessary  to 
those  that  perform  long  voyages.  This  civility  of  yours, 
as  it  was  always  most  acceptable  to  us,  so  it  is  now 
more  especially  at  this  time,  while  we  are  sensible  of 
the  illwill  of  others  in  some  places  towards  us  without 
any  jast  cause  given  on  our  side :  therefore  we  make 
it  our  request  to  your  illustrious  lordship,  that  you  will 
persevere  in  the  same  g^d-wili  and  affection  to  us, 
and  that  you  would  continue  your  favour  and  assist- 
ance to  our  people,  according  to  your  wonted  civility, 
as  often  as  our  ships  put  in  to  your  harbours :  and  be 
assured,  that  there  is  nothing  which  we  desire  of  your 
lordship  in  the  way  of  kindness,  which  we  shall  not 
be  ready  to  repay  both  to  you  and  yours,  whenever  the 
like  occasion  shall  be  offered  us. 

Sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  council, 

J.  Bradshaw,  President. 
Wettminstery  Nov.  Ith,  1650. 

To  the  Illustrious  and  Magnificent  Senate  of  the  City 

of  Dantzick. 

Magnificent  and  most  Noble  Lords, 
our  dearest  Friends ; 

Many  letters  are  brought  us  from  our  merchants 
trading  upon  the  coast  of  Borussia,  wherein  they  com- 
plain of  a  grievous  tribute  imposed  upon  them  in  the 
g^nd  council  of  the  Polanders,  enforcing  them  to  pay 
the  tenth  part  of  all  their  goods  for  the  relief  of  the 
king  of  Scots,  our  enemy.  Which  in  regard  it  is 
plainly  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  that  guests  and 
strangers  should  be  dealt  withal  in  such  a  manner ;  and 
most  unjust,  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
public  stipends  in  a  foreign  commonwealth  to  him  from 
whom  they  are,  by  God's  assistance,  delivered  at  home ; 
we  make  no  question,  but  that  out  of  respect  to  that 
liberty,  which  as  we  understand  you  yourselves  enjoy, 
you  will  not  suffer  so  heavy  a  burden  to  be  laid  on 
merchants  in  your  city,  wherein  they  have  maintained 
a  continual  amity  and  commerce,  to  the  extraordinary 
advantage  of  the  place  for  many  years  together.  If 
therefore  you  think  it  convenient,  to  undertake  the 
protection  of  our  merchants  trading  amoni^  ye,  which 
we  assuredly  expect,  as  well  from  your  prudence  and 
equity,  as  from  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  your  city ; 
we  shall  take  that  care,  that  you  shall  be  sensible  from 
time  to  time  of  our  grateful  acceptance  of  your  kind- 
ness, as  often  as  the  Dantzickers  shall  have  any  deal- 
ings within  our  territories,  or  their  ships,  as  frequently 
it  happens,  put  into  our  ports. 

Westmi7istet\,  Febr.  6,  1660. 

To  the  Portugal  Agent. 

Most  Illustrious  Lord, 

We  received  your  letters  dated  from  Hampton  the 
fifteenth  of  this  month,  wherein  you  signify,  that  you 
are  sent  by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  the  parliament  of 
the  commonwealth  of  England;  but  say  not  under 
what  character,  whether  of  embassador,  or  agent,  or 


envoy,  which  we  would  wiUingij  oiideiilad 
credential  letters  iirom  tbe  king,  a  copy  of  w 
may  send  us  with  all  tbe  speed  yo«  can.  I 
also  further  know,  whether  yoo  come  wilki 
commission,  to  give  us  satisfaction  for  tbenji 
to  make  reparation  for  the  damages,  which  j 
has  done  this  republic,  protecting  our  enoi 
last  summer  in  his  harbours,  and  prvbiki 
English  fleet,  then  ready  to  assail  rebels  aid  I 
which  our  admiral  had  pursued  so  far;  bit 
straining  the  enemy  from  falling  upon  own. 
return  us  word,  that  you  have  ample  and  fal 
sion  to  give  us  satisfaction  concerning  all  tbcn 
and  send  us  withal  a  copy  of  yonr  recoHi 
letters,  we  shall  then  take  care,  that  yoa  bsj 
speed  repair  to  us  upon  the  Public  Faidi: 
time,  when  we  have  read  the  king's  letten, 
have  liberty  freely  to  declare  what  further  e 
you  have  brought  along  with  yon. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  ofEa 
the  most  Serene  Prince  D.  Ferdinand,  On 
o/ Tuscany,  8fc. 

We  have  received  your  higfancss's  ktt 
April  twenty-two,  sixteen  hundred  and  fi^ 
delivered  to  us  by  your  resident,  Signor  Ab 
vetd,  wherein  we  readily  perceive  how  gn 
highness  favours  the  English  name,  and  fSbt 
have  for  this  nation ;  which  not  only  ov  i 
that  for  many  years  have  traded  in  yoor  port 
certain  of  our  young  nobility,  either  traveffiij 
your  cities,  or  residing  there  for  the  tapn 
their  studies,  both  testify  and  confirm.  WU 
are  things  most  grateful  and  acceptable  to  i 
on  our  parts  make  this  request  to  your  hifl 
your  serenity  will  persevere  in  your  accoilai 
will  and  affection  towards  our  merchant^ 
citizens  of  our  republic,  travelling  through  ti 
territories.  On  the  other  side,  we  promise  i 
take,  as  to  what  concerns  the  parliament,  tk 
shall  be  wanting,  which  may  any  way  cond 
confirmation  and  establishment  of  that  cob 
mutual  friendship,  that  now  has  been  of 
tinuancc  between  both  nations,  and  whici 
earnest  wish  and  desire  should  be  preserve! 
tuity,  by  all  offices  of  humanity,  civility,  ai 
obseiTance. 

Sealed  with  the  seal  of  i 

ment,  and  subscribed 

Westminster,  liam    Lenthall,  i 

Jan.  20,  1651.  the  parliament  of  tk 

wealth  of  England. 

The  Parliament  of  the  ConumouwemUh  of  Ef 
the  Illustrious  and  Magnificent  Senate  a 
o/'Hamborough. 

Most  Noble,  Magnificent,  and  lUnstrioos, 
our  dearest  Friends ; 

The  parliament  of  the  commonireakli  ef 
out  of  their  earnest  desire  to  continue  and  pr 
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nendbbip  aod  mutual  commerce  between  the 
nation  and  jour  city,  not  long  since  sent 
EUcbard  Bradsfaaw,  esq.,  with  the  character  of 
tent ;  and  among'  other  instructions  tending*  to 
e  purpose,  gave  him  an  express  charge  to  de- 
istice  against  certain  persons  within  your  juris- 
who  endeavoured  to  murder  the  preacher  be- 
to  the  English  society,  and  who  likewise  laid 
bands  upon  the  deputy  president,  and  some  of 
Kipal  merchants  of  the  same  company,  and 
tbem  away  aboard  a  priFateer.  And  although 
restid  resident,  upon  his  first  reception  and 
B,  made  known  to  your  lordships  in  a  particular 
the  commands  which  he  received  from  us; 
ich  it  was  expected,  that  you  would  have  made 
minals  ere  this  a  severe  example  of  your  justice ; 
1  we  understood  our  expectations  were  not 
I,  considering'  with  ourselves  what  danger  both 
le  and  their  estates  were  in,  if  sufficient  pro- 
ere  not  made  for  their  security  and  protection 
iie  malice  of  their  enemies,  we  again  sent 
our  aforesaid  resident,  to  represent  to  your 
our  judgment  upon  the  whole  matter;  as  also 
.  and  persuade  ye,  in  the  name  of  this  repub- 
careful  of  preserving  the  friendship  and  alli- 
tracted  between  this  commonwealth  and  your 
ilso  the  traffic  and  commerce  no  less  advan- 
for  the  interest  of  both  :  and  to  that  end,  that 
Id  not  fail  to  protect  our  merchants,  together 
ir  privileges,  from  all  violation,  and  more  par- 
against  the  insolences  of  one  Garmes,  who 
:ed  himself  contumeliously  toward  this  repub- 
pnblicly  cited  to  the  Chamber  of  Spire  certain 
its  of  the  English  company  residing  in  your 
ihe  great  contempt  of  this  commonwealth,  and 
of  oar  merchants ;  for  which  we  expect  such 
HI,  as  shall  be  consentaneous  to  equity  and 

'Cat  of  these  heads,  and  whatever  else  more 
l>elonjfs  to  the  common  friendship  of  both  re- 
we  have  ordered  our  resident  aforesaid  to 
Tour  lordships,  requesting  that  ample  credit 
^fen  to  bim  in  such  matters,  as  he  shall  pro- 
ating  to  the  se  affairs. 

URi/fr,  Sealed  with  the  parliament  seal, 

12, 1651 .  and  subscribed,  Speaker,  &c. 

rliamerU  of  the  Commonwealth  o/*  England, /o 
w<  Serene  Christiana,  Queen  of  the  Swedes, 
5,  and  Vandals,  &c..  Greeting. 

t  Serene  Queen ; 

ive  received  and  read  your  majesty's  letters  to 
ament  of  England,  dated  from  Stockholm,  the 
ixth  of  September  last,  and  delivered  by  Peter 
Silvercroon;  and  there  is  nothing  which  we 
lemently  and  cordially  desire,  than  that  the 
»eace,  traffic,  and  commerce  of  long  continu- 
reen  the  English  and  Swedes  may  prove  diu- 
id  every  day  increase.  Nor  did  we  question, 
jfHir  majesty's  embassador  was  come  amply 


instructed  to  make  those  proposab  chiefly,  which  should 
be  most  for  the  interest  and  honour  of  both  nations,  and 
which  we  were  no  less  readily  prepared  to  have  heard, 
and  to  have  done  effectually  that  which  should  have 
been  thought  most  secure  and  beneficial  on  both  sides. 
But  it  pleased  the  Supreme  Moderator  and  Governor 
of  all  things,  that  before  he  had  desired  to  be  heard  as 
to  those  matters,  which  he  had  in  charge  from  your 
majesty  to  propound  to  the  parliament,  he  departed 
this  life,  (whose  loss  we  took  with  that  heaviness  and 
sorrow,  as  it  became  persons  whom  it  no  less  behoved 
to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  the  Almighty,)  whence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  we  are  prevented  hitherto  firom 
knowing  your  majesty's  pleasure,  and  that  there  is  a 
stop  at  present  put  to  this  negotiation.  Wherefore  we 
thought  we  could  do  no  less  than  by  these  our  letters, 
which  we  have  given  to  our  messenger  on  purpose  sent 
with  these  unhappy  tidings,  to  signify  to  your  majesty, 
how  acceptable  your  letters,  how  grateful  your  public 
minister  were  to  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth 
of  England ;  as  also  how  earnestly  we  expect  your 
friendship,  and  how  highly  we  shall  value  the  amity 
of  so  great  a  princess ;  assuring  your  majesty,  that  we 
have  those  thoughts  of  increasing  the  commerce  be- 
tween this  republic  and  your  majesty's  kingdom,  as 
we  ought  to  have  of  a  thing  of  the  highest  importance, 
which  for  that  reason  will  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.  And  so 
we  recommend  your  majesty  to  the  protection  of  the 
Divine  Providence. 


Westminster, 
Af«rcA—,  1651. 


Sealed  with  the  parliament  seal, 
and  subscribed,  Speaker,  &c. 


The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  o/ England,  to 
the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Philip  the 
Fourth,  King  o/ Spain,  Greeting. 

The  merchants  of  this  commonwealth,  who  trade  in 
your  majesty's  territories,  make  loud  complaints  of  ex- 
traordinary violence  and  injuries  offered  them,  and  of 
new  tributes  imposed  upon  them  by  the  governors  and 
other  officers  of  your  ports  and  places  where  they  traf- 
fic, and  particularly  in  the  Canary  islands,  and  this 
against  the  articles  of  the  league  solemnly  ratified  by 
both  nations  on  the  account  of  trade;  the  truth  of 
which  complaints  they  have  confirmed  by  oath.  And 
they  make  it  out  before  us,  that  unless  they  can  enjoy 
their  privileges,  and  that  their  losses  be  repaired ;  lastly 
that  except  they  may  have  some  certain  safeguard  and 
protection  for  themselves  and  their  estates  against  those 
violences  and  injuries,  they  can  no  longer  traffic  in 
those  places.  Which  complaints  of  theirs  being  duly 
weighed  by  us,  and  believing  the  unjust  proceedings 
of  those  ministers  either  not  at  all  to  have  reached  your 
knowledge,  or  else  to  have  been  untruly  represented  to 
your  majesty,  we  deemed  it  convenient  to  send  the 
complaints  themselves,  together  with  these  our  letters, 
to  your  majesty.  Nor  do  we  question,  but  that  your 
majesty,  as  well  out  of  your  love  of  justice,  as  for  the 
sake  of  that  commerce  no  less  gainful  to  your  subjects 
than  our  people,  will  command  your  governors  to  de- 
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horn  dMMe  majml  oppnmuim  «f  ovr  wMnkuUM, 
mmk  w  ovdor  it,  thai  thcrf  nuiy  obCam  wpttdjymdodf 
wmk  due  Mtfafactiwi  ftr  dMMe  ii^wiei  done  tbem  bj 
doQ  Fodro  de  CwiDode  Oosmui,  and  oCben;  and  tbat 
joar  a^foitjr  will  take  eut^  that  tbe  aMrehaBts  albi«> 
■aid  naj  nap  the  finit  of  thoae  articlet;  and  be  ao  ftr 
under  jroor  protection,  that  both  their  peiaona  and  their 
ertatea  may  be  aecare  and  liee  fiom  dl  manner  of  in- 
jury and  vexation.  And  thia  they  believe  they  shall 
lor  the  gieatett  part  obtain  if  your  mi^erty  will  be 
pleased  to  nsliNre  them  that  expedient,  taken  fiom 
them,  ef  a  jodgo-eonaerrator,  who  may  be  able  to  de- 
ftnd  them  fiom  a  new  eonsakhip  OMie  onessy  to  them ; 
lest  if  no  shelter  fiom  iignstice  be  allowed  them,  there 
should  IbDow  a  necessity  of  breaking*  off  that  oom- 
meroe,  which  has  hitherto  brooght  great  advantages 
to  both  nations,  while  the  artides  of  the  leagne  are 
violated  in  sndi  a  manner. 

IFeflm.  ilflf.  — >  ld51. 

TV  iki  moil  S^rttu  Prsaee^  ike  Duke  of  Vxiiicx,  mmd 
ike  wioei  IQm^neme  Senmie, 

Most  Serene  Prince,  most  niastrioos  Senate, 
our  dearest  Friends; 

OBKrAiN  of  our  merchants,  by  name  John  Diekins, 
Job  Throckmorton,  with  othen,  have  made  their 
comphints  to  ns,  that  open  the  twenty-eighth  of  No- 
vember, sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  having  seized 
upon  a  hundred  butts  of  caviare  in  the  vessel  called  the 
Swallow,  riding  in  the  Downs,  Isaac  Taylor  master, 
which  were  their  own  proper  goods,  and  laden  aboard 
the  same  ship  in  the  Muscovite  Bay  of  Archangel, 
snd  this  by  the  aatbority  of  our  court  of  admiralty ; 
in  which  court,  the  suit  being  there  depending,  they 
obtained  a  decree  for  the  delivery  of  the  said  butts  of 
caviare  into  their  possession,  they  ha?ing  first  g^ven 
security  to  abide  by  the  sentence  of  that  court :  and 
that  the  said  court,  to  the  end  the  said  suit  might  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  having  written  letters,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  to  the  magistrates  and  judges  of  Venice ; 
wherein  they  requested  liberty  to  cite  John  Piatti  to 
appear  by  his  proctor  in  the  English  court  of  admiralty, 
where  the  suit  depended,  and  prove  bis  right :  never- 
theless, that  the  said  Piatti  and  one  David  Rutts  a 
Hollander,  while  this  cause  depends  here  in  our  court, 
put  the  said  John  Diekins,  and  those  other  merchants, 
to  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  about  the  said  caviare,  and 
solicit  the  seizure  of  their  g^oods  and  estates  as  forfeited 
for  debt  All  which  things,  and  whatever  else  has 
hitherto  been  done  in  our  foresaid  court  is  more  at  large 
set  forth  in  those  letters  of  request  aforementioned ; 
which  after  we  had  viewed,  we  thoupfht  proper  to  be 
transmitted  to  tbe  most  serene  republic  of  Venice,  to 
the  end  they  might  be  assistant  to  our  merchants  in 
this  cause.  Upon  tbe  whole  therefore,  it  is  our  earnest 
request  to  your  highness,  and  the  most  illustrious 
senate,  that  not  only  those  letters  may  obtain  their  due 
force  and  weight ;  but  also,  that  the  goods  and  estates 
of  the  merchants,  which  the  foresaid  Piatti  and  David 
Rutts  have  endeavoured  to  make  liable  to  forfeiture, 


maybedhtlmiged;  ani  AiftAn^ 
bevsfavsd  hither  to  oar  eMHl^  In  toy  wfca 
have  in  their  daim  to  Aia  omian.  Wl 
highnem  and  the  meat  sswa  nfnhlie  wil 
what  is  meat  jost  in  itself  as  wlmk  is  tral 
the  ^potlem  aarity  betwesn  bodi  lepvUim: 
what  will  grateftillybe  VBeonqpenaai  by  dbeg 
kind  offiem  of  this  repnhlie,  whenever  oea 

Sealed  wiih  the  asal  of  I 

WkUekaU^  and  aabamiboi  Tnai 

iFsA.^1663. 


Tetkel^pmAk 

Most  Excellent  Lord, 

Ths  cooneil  of  state,  aeoovding  to  a 
the  pariiament,  dated  tlm  leeand  of  Mm 
taken  into  seriooa  ddiberation  yow  eaedki 
of  the  fifteenth  of  Febraary,  deliverad  tsth 
sioners  of  this  conneil,  wherein  it  seemed  fs 
excellency  to  propose,  that  a  reply  might  b 
two  certain  heads  therein  specified  as  preyia 
the  following  answer  to  yoor  eaccDency. 

The  parliament,  when  they  gave  an  sbhr 
things  which  were  proposed  by  yowexodkai 
fint  audience,  as  aho  in  thoae  letten  whidi  li 
to  the  moat  serene  king  of  Spain,  gave  vesli 
demonstrationa,  how  grateftil  and  how  ioMfi 
friendship  and  that  mntnal  aUianee,  which  w 
by  bis  royal  majesty,  and  by  yoormlf  a  I 
would  be  to  them ;  and  how  fnlly  thqr  wcr 
as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  make  the  ssmr  i 
friendship  and  good  oflkes. 

After  that,  it  seemed  good  to  your  eied 
your  first  audience  in  council  upon  the  i 
of  December  old  style,  to  propound  to  thb  o 
a  certain  gpround  or  method  for  an  aospici 
mencement  of  a  stricter  amity,  that  some  oft 
might  be  nominated,  who  might  hear  what  71 
lency  had  to  propose ;  and  who  having  well 
the  benefit,  that  might  redound  from  tbeot 
speedily  report  tbe  same  to  the  counciL 
request  of  jours  that  satisfaction  might  be 
council  appointed  certain  of  their  number 
your  excellency,  which  was  done  accordia 
instead  of  those  things,  which  were  erpedi 
been  propounded,  tbe  conference  producec 
than  the  above  mentioned  paper :  to  which  ' 
of  tbe  council  is  this. 

When  tbe  parliament  shall  have  declared  t 
and  your  excellency  shall  have  made  the  ] 
above  expected,  we  shall  be  ready  to  confci 
excellency,  and  to  treat  of  such  matters  as 
propose  in  the  name  of  tbe  king  your  mas 
in  reference  to  the  friendship  already  concli 
entering'  into  another  more  strict  and  bine 
to  any  thing  else,  which  shall  be  ofiered  li 
in  the  name  of  this  republic  :  and  when  we 
particulars,  we  shall  return  such  answers  a 
proper,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  propoo 
quire. 

Whitehall,  March  21, 16d2. 
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ment  of  the  Commonwealth  q/*  England,  to 
Serene  Prince  Frederick  the  Third,  King 
IRK,  ^r.  Greeting. 

erene  and  Potent  King, 

received  jour  majesty's  letters,  dated  from 
1  the  twentj-first  of  December  last,  and 
»  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of 
'  the  noble  Henrj  Willemsem  Rosen wjng 
?r,  and  most  gladly  perused  them,  with  that 
nind,  which  the  matters  therein  propounded 

and  request  your  majesty  to  he  fully  per- 
his,  that  the  same  inclinations,  the  same 
ntiuuing  and  presenring  the  ancient  fricnd- 
rcc,  and  alliance,  for  so  many  years  main- 
een  England  and  Denmark,  which  are  in 
jT,  are  also  in  us.  Not  being  ignorant,  that 
as  pleased  Divine  Providence,  beholding 
rith  such  a  benign  and  favourable  aspect, 
r  the  better  the  received  form  of  the  former 

among  us;  nevertheless,  that  the  same 
both  sides,  the  same  common  advantages, 
itual  alliance  and  free  traffic,  which  pro- 
•rmer  leagues  and  confederacies  between 
.  still  endure  and  obtain  their  former  force 
md  oblige  both  to  make  it  their  common 
dering  those  leagues  the  most  beneficial 

to  each  other,  to  establish  also  a  nearer 

friendship  for  the  time  to  come.    And  if 

shall  be  pleased  to  pursue  those  counsels, 
anifested  in  your  royal  letters,  the  parlia- 

ready  to  embrace  the  same  with  all  ala- 
eiity,  and  to  contribute  all  those  things  to 
'their  power,  which  they  shall  think  may 
hat  end.  And  they  persuade  themselves, 
jesty  for  this  reason  will  take  those  coun- 

nce  to  this  republic,  which  may  facilitate 
:css  of  those  thinj^^s  propounded  by  your 
irselves  so  desirous  of  your  amity.  In  the 
:he  parliament  wishes  all  happiness  and 

yuur  majesty  and  people. 


532. 


Under  the  seal  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  subscribed  in 
its  name,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  it,  Speaker,  &c. 


en t  of  the  Commojiwealth  of  England,  to 
lustrimts  and  Magnificent^  the  Proconsuls 
rs  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  Greeting. 

Magnificent,  and  Illustrious, 
dearest  Friends ; 

ment  of  the  commonwealth  of  England 
ived  and  perused  your  letters  of  the  six- 
luary  last,  delivered  by  your  public  nii- 
>  Aysema,  and  by  their  authority  have 
I  audience;  at  what  time  he  declared  the 
iendly  inclinations  of  your  cities  toward 
and  desired  that  the  ancient  friendship 
2  Q 


might  still  remain  on  both  sides.     The  parliament 
therefore,  for  their  parts,  declare  and  assure  your  lord- 
ships, that  they  deem  nothing  more  grateful  to  them- 
selves,  than   that  the  same  friendship  and  alliance, 
which  has  hitherto  been  maintained  between  this  na- 
tion and  those  cities,  should  be  renewed,  and  firmly  ra- 
tified ;  and  that  they  will  be  ready,  upon  all  occasions 
fitly  offered,  what  they  promise  in  words  solemnly  to 
perform  in  real  deeds ;  and  expect  that  their  ancient 
friends  and  confederates  should  deal  by  them  with  the 
same  truth  and  integ^ty.     But  as  to  those  things, 
which  your  resident  has  more  particularly  in  charge 
in  regard  they  were  by  us  referred  entire  to  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  and  bis  proposals  were  to  be  there  consi- 
dered, they  transacted  with  him  there,  and  gave  him 
such   answers,   as  seemed    most    consentaneous    to 
equity  and  reason,  of  which  your  resident   is  able 
to  give  you  an  account;   whose  prudence  and  con- 
spicuous probity  proclaim  him  worthy  the  public  cha- 
racter by  you  conferred  upon  him. 


Westminster, 
April—,  1G52. 


Under  the  seal  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  name,  and  by 
the  authority  of  it,  sub- 
scribed. Speaker,  &c. 


The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  EfiCLASD,  to 
the  Illustrious  and  Magnificent  Senate  of  the  City  of 
Hamborough,  Greeting. 

Most  Noble,  Magnificent,  and  Illustrious, 
our  dearest  Friends ; 

The  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England 
has  received  and  perused  your  letters,  dated  from  Ham- 
borough  the  fifteenth  of  January  last,  and  delivered 
by  the  noble  Leo  ah  Aysema,  yours  and  the  rest  of  the 
Hanseatic  cities  resident,  and  by  their  own  authority 
CCave  him  audience;  and  as  to  what  other  particular 
commands  he  had  from  your  city,  they  have  referred 
them  to  the  council  of  state,  and  gave  them  orders  to 
receive  his  proposals,  and  to  treat  with  him  as  soon  as 
might  be,  concerning  all  such  things  as  seemed  to  be 
just  and  equal :  which  was  also  done  accordingly. 
And  as  the  parliament  has  made  it  manifest,  that  they 
will  have  a  due  regard  to  what  shall  be  proposed  by 
your  lordships,  and  have  testified  their  singular  good- 
will toward  your  city,  by  sending  their  resident  thither, 
and  commanding  his  abode  there;  so  on  the  other  side 
they  expect,  and  deservedly  require  from  your  lord- 
ships, that  the  same  equity  be  returned  to  them,  in 
things  which  are  to  the  benefit  of  this  republic,  either 
already  proposed,  or  hereafter  to  be  propounded  by  our 
said  resident  in  their  name  to  your  city,  anciently  our 
friend  and  confederate. 


WestminUer, 
April—,    1652. 


Under  the  seal  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  name,  and  by 
the  authority  of  it,  sub- 
scribed.  Speaker,  ^c. 
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mmeii  rfSimig  ^ike  BtpMh  ^  Enqlamd,  f» 
flMfl  Swmu  Frmet  Febdin and  the  Seemid^ 
mi  Duke  #/Tii8CANr,  Grtetiiuf. 

B  cnaneil  of  ttftte  being  infoniMd  bj  letten  fnm 
let  LongUnd,  wbo  takes  cftre  of  tbe  affairs  of  the 
lish  in  your  bigbness's  court  of  Leghorn,  that 
ij  fbufteeii  men  of  war  belonging  to  the  United 
vinces  came  into  that  baiboar,  and  openlj  threatp 
jd  to  sink  or  bom  tbe  English  ships  that  were  riding 
jour  put ;  bat  that  jomr  Serenit j,  whose  protectbn 
id  snccoor  the  En^^isb  mercbanti  implored,  gare 
jmmand  to  the  goTcmor  of  Leghorn,  that  he  sboold 
ssist  and  defend  the  English  Tcssels:  they  deemed  it 
Mr  dntj  to  certify  to  jonr  highness  how  acceptable 
dwt  kindness  and  protection,  which  jon  so  iafoarably 
aflbided  tbe  English  nation,  was  to  this  repablic;  and 
do  {womise  jonr  highness,  that  they  will  idwajs  keep 
in  remembrance  the  merit  of  so  deserving  a  favoar,  and 
will  be  readj  npon  all  occasions  to  make  the  same  re- 
tnrns  of  friendship  and  good  offices  to  your  people,  and 
to  do  all  things  ebe,  which  maj  condace  to  the  preser- 
vation and  continuance  of  the  usual  amity  and  com- 
merce between  both  nations.    And  whereas  the  Dutch 
men  of  war,  even  in  the  time  of  treaty  offered  by  them- 
sdves,  were  so  highly  perfidious  as  to  fall  upon  our 
float  in  our  own  roads,  (in  which  foul  attempt,  God,  as 
most  jost  arliiter,  showed  himself  offended  and  oppo- 
site to  their  design^  but  also  in  tbe  ports  of  foreigners 
endeavoured  to  take  or  sink  our  meidiant  vessels ;  we 
thought  it  also  necessary  to  send  this  declaration  also 
of  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England  tu 
your  highness,  the  publishing  of  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  controyersics  at  present  arisen  between  this  re- 
public and  the  Uuited  Prorinces.      By  which  your 
highness  may  easily  perceive  how  unjust  and  contrar}' 
to  all  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nations  those  people  have 
acted  against  this  republic;   and   how  cordially  tbe 
parliament  laboured,  for  the  sake  of  public  tranquillity, 
to  have  retained  their  pristine  friendship  and  «dliance. 

In  the  name,  and  by  the  autbo- 
Wkitekallj  rity  of  the  Council,  subscribed, 

July  29,  1662.  President 

To  the  Spanish  Embassador. 

Most  Excellent  Lord, 

The  council  of  state,  upon  mature  deliberation  of 
that  paper  which  they  received  from  jour  excellency, 
6  Juail  1652,  as  also  upon  that  which  your  excellency 
at  your  audience  the  t\  of  this  month  delivered  to  the 
council,  return  this  answer  to  both  those  pajiers :  that 
the  parliament,  &c.  was  always  very  desirous  of  prc- 
ser^'ing  the  firm  friendship  and  g-ood  peace  settled  at 
present  between  this  republic  and  his  royal  majesty  of 
Spain,from  the  time  that  first  your  excellency  sij^nifiod 
the  tendency  of  his  majesty's  inclinations  thai  way, 
and  was  always  ready  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  same 
to  the  benefit  and  advanta<re  of  both  nations.  And 
this  the  council  of  state  in  the  name,  and  bv  command 


of  tbe  parliament,  IB  tbeir  papen  4 
to  yonr  eseeUencj;  aad  putio 
your  ezoelleney^  desire,  mada  cbi 
to  attend  and  receive  fram  jo«r 
posals  as  might  oonduee  to  the 
which  meeting,  instead  of  makn 
seemed  good  to  your  ezeelleiic^ 
some  general  matters,  as  it  were 
conference,  concerning  wbicb  it  a 
that  the  paiiiament  bad  in  Ibrmi 
known  their  sentiments.    Nerertl 
and  accumulative  satislactioB,  an 
pies  from  yonr  ezaelleBcy  oonee 
which  they  at  that  time  prsposed 
paper,  dated  m  aJhu^*  declared  tbei 
to  a  conference  with  your  eieellei 
things  which  you  bad  in  charge  fir 
as  well  in  reference  to  tbe  pristi 
farther  negotiation ;  as  also  toud 
should  be  exhibited  by  ns,  in  tbe 
lie ;  and  when  we  came  to  such  | 
the  purpose,  and  the  nature  of  tbe 
to  give  convenient  answers.    To  i 
to  your  excellency  to  make  no  r 
any  farther  in  that  affiur  for  i 
About  that  time  the  council  reoei 
lency  your  first  paper,  dated  ^  j£ 
made  this  proposal,  that  tbe  article 
between  the  late  King  Charles  an 
the  1^  of  November,  1630,  migl 
that  the  several  heads  of  it  might 
lefl  out,  according  to  the  present  f 
things,  and  the  late  alteration  of 
being  no  more  than  what  we 
clearly  signified  in  our  foresaid 
the  council  expected,  that  sc 
would  have  been  propounded 
those  amplifications  and  altera 
mention;  since  otherwise  it  i 
turn  any  other  answer  cone 
what  we  have  already  pren 
cellency  in  your  last  paper 
delav,  the  council  therefore  t 
foresaid  paper  of  the   t  u!u 
propounded,  and  are  still 
fully  satisfied  your  excell 
to  which  tbey  can  only  / 
your  excellency  shall    bf 
lea^i^ues  already  made,  or 
such  conditions  as  shall 
sent  state  of  thinpi  and  f 
have  the  foundations  o 
tliev  will  immediatelv 
them  shall  be  thous^lit 
shall  be  suflicient  testi 
perseveres  in  the  samt 
ed  and  firm  amity  \\\ 
on  their  parts  they  w 
worthy  of  themseh 
perfection. 

Furtbennore,  th' 
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ir  duty,  tbal  jowt  excellency  should  be  put  in  mind 
kftt  piper  of  ours,  dated  January  30, 1651,  to  which 
egird  jour  excellency  has  returned  no  answer  as 
we  press  and  expect  that  satisfaction  he  given  to 
parliament,  as  to  what  is  therein  mentioned. 

Answer  qf  ike  Council  of  State  to  the  Reply  of 
LordM  Embassadors  Extraordinary  from  the 
ry  q/ Denmark  and  Norway,  delivered  to  the 
nmissioners  of  the  Council,  to  the  Answer  which 
Cefmantil  yave  to  their  fourteen  Demands. 


tla^  end  that  satisfaction  may  he  given  to  the 
1  lairds  emhassadors  in  reference  to  the  answer 
covincil  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
rtide,  the  council  consents,  that  this  following 
felaaall  be  added  at  the  end  of  their  answers :  that 
^y  *  besides  such  colonies,  islands,  ports,  and 
^xvxder  the  dominion  of  either  party,  to  which  it 
L^v  profided  that  nobody  shall  resort  upon  the 
t  of  trade  or  commerce,  unless  upon  special 
■"s^  obtained  of  that  party  to  which  that  colony, 
f^ort,  or  places  belong. 

■receiving  of  any  person  into  any  ship,  that  shall 
««a  in  by  stress  of  weather  into  the  rivers,  ports, 
K  t>elonging  to  either  party,  shall  not  render  that 
'^•-We  to  any  trouble  or  search,  by  the  answer  o{ 
■vicil  to  the  eleventh  article,  as  the  foresaid  lords 
^^^ors  in  their  reply  seem  to  have  understood, 
*^  be  where  such  a  receiving  shall  be  against 
^^'^  statutes,  or  custom  of  that  place  where  the 
pot  in,  wherein  it  seems  to  the  council,  that 

*  nothing  of  severity  ordained,  but  what  equally 
^■^^  to  the  security  of  both  republics. 

^  the  proving  the  property  of  such  ships  and 
^*  shall  be  cast  ashore  by  shipwreck,  the  coun- 
^'■^^  it  necessary  tliat  an  oath  be  administered  in 
Courts  which  are  already,  or  shall  hereafter  be 
^^t«d,  where  the  claimers  may  be  severally  heard 
^«ry  body's  right  be  determined  and  adjudged; 
^  cannot  be  so  clearly  and  strictly  done  by  writ- 
^•^ficates,  whence  many  scruples  and  doubts  may 
*»*d  many  frauds  and  deceits  creep  into  that  sort 
^^^  which  it  concerns  both  parties  to  prevent, 
''^•incil  also  deems  it  just,  that  a  certain  time  be 
^,  before  which  time,  whoever  does  not  prove 
^^  the  lawful  owner  of  the  said  goods,  shall  be 
'*^,  to  avoid  suits.  But  as  to  the  manner  of  pnt- 
f**Hshable  goods  to  sale,  that  are  cast  ashore  by 
'^^ck,  the  council  thinks  it  meet  to  propose  the 
^  selling  by  inch  of  candle,  as  being  the  most 
••^  means  to  procure  the  true  value  of  the  goods 
•«  best  advantage  of  the  proprietors.     Neverthe- 

•  >f  the  foresaid  lords  embassadors  shall  propose 
^^er  method  already  found  out,  which  may  more 

Ny  conduce  to  this  end,  the  council  will  be  no 
*iaee,  bat  that  what  is  just  may  be  put  in  prac- 
t  Neither  is  it  to  be  understood,  that  the  considcra- 
<f  tbn  matter  shall  put  any  stop  to  the  treaty. 
I  to  the  ponisfanient  of  those,  who  shall  violate  the 
oonded  treaty,  the  council  has  made  that  addition, 


which  is  mentioned  in  their  answer  to  the  fourteenth 
article,  for  the  greater  force  and  efficacy  of  that  article, 
and  thereby  to  render  the  league  itself  more  firm  and 
lasting. 

As  to  the  last  clause  of  the  fourteenth  article,  we 
think  it  not  proper  to  give  our  assent  to  those  leagues 
and  alliances,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  afore- 
said answers,  and  which  are  only  generally  propound- 
ed, before  it  be  more  clearly  apparent  to  us  what  they 
are.  But  when  your  excellencies  shall  be  pleased  to 
explain  those  matters  more  clearly  to  the  council,  we 
may  be  able  to  give  a  more  express  answer  to  those 
particulars. 

A  Reply  of  the  Council  of  State  to  the  Answer  of  the 
foresaid  Lords  Embassadors^  which  was  returned  to 
the  six  Articles  propounded  by  the  Council  aforesaid, 
in  the  Name  of  the  Republic  o/* England. 

The  council,  having  viewed  the  commissions  of  the 
foresaid  lords  embassadors,  giving  them  power  to  trans- 
act with  the  parliament  or  their  commissioners,  concern- 
ing all  things  expedient  to  be  transacted  in  order  to  the 
reviving  the  old  leagues,  or  adding  new  ones,  believed 
indeed  the  foresaid  lords  to  have  been  furnished  with 
that  authority,  as  to  be  able  to  return  answers,  and  nego- 
tiate all  things,  as  well  such  as  should  be  propounded  by 
this  republic,  as  on  the  behalf  of  the  king  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  and  so  did  not  expect  the  replies,  which 
it  has  pleased  the  foresaid  lords  embassadors  to  give  to 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth  demand  of  the  coun- 
cil, whereby  of  necessity  a  stop  will  be  put  to  this 
treaty,  in  regard  it  is  but  just  in  itself,  and  so  resolved 
on  in  council,  to  comprehend  the  whole  league,  and 
to  treat  at  the  same  time  as  well  concerning  those 
things  which  regard  this  republic,  as  those  other  mat- 
ters, which  concern  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Wherefore  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  council,  that 
your  excellencies  would  be  pleased  to  return  an  answer 
to  our  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth  demand. 

As  to  the  fourth  article  concerning  the  customs  of 
Gluckstadt,  in  regard  they  are  now  abolished,  as  your 
excellencies  have  mentioned  in  your  answer,  the  coun- 
cil presses  that  their  abrogation  may  be  ratified  by  this 
treaty,  lest  they  should  be  reimposed  hereafter. 

As  to  the  sixth  article  concerning  piracy,  the  council 
inserted  it,  as  equally  appertaining  to  the  benefit  of 
both,  and  to  the  establishing  of  trade  in  common,  which 
is  much  disturbed  by  pirates  and  searobbers.  And 
whereas  the  answer  of  the  lords  embassadors,  as  to  this 
article,  relates  only  to  enemies,  hut  makes  no  mention 
of  pirates,  the  council  therefore  desires  a  more  distinct 
reply  to  it. 

And  whereas  the  foresaid  lords  embassadors  in  their 
reply  to  the  answer  of  the  council  have  passed  over 
both  their  tenth  article,  and  the  answer  of  the  council 
to  it;  the  council  have  thought  it  necessary  to  add  this 
following  article,  to  their  following  demands. 

That  the  people  and  inhabitants  of  the  republic  of 
England  trading  into  any  kingdoms,  regions,  or  terri- 
tories of  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  shall  not 
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Tar  Ibe  liiture  fay  anj  tnorD  customs,  tribute,  texei, 
duties,  or  stipends,  or  in  any  otber  tnanBar,  Ifaan  tbe 
people  nr  tbe  United  Provinces,  or  unj  Dtfaet  foreign 

nslion,  that  pays  ibe  lenst,  rouilng  lu  'ir  going  mat  of 
harbour;  and  shall  enjoy  the  same,  mid  H  eqaillj 
aiapte  rreedoin,  privileges,  and  immutiiiie*,  both  < 
ing  sod  )foing,  and  su  lung  as  tbey  ^liall  Tcnde  in  tbe 
cDUDtry,  as  also  in  Gi^hiiig,  tradlnj;,  or  in  anj  otber 
manner  nhieb  any  other  people  nf  a  fimign  ni 
enjoys,  or  may  enjoy  in  tbe  foresaid  LingdnBi, 
tbrougbout  the  whole  docnininiis  of  i)k'  uid  killg  of 
DrnmNrk  and  Norway :  whieli  privib't;'^'  >I*o  Ibe  anb- 
jects  or  tbe  king'  of  Denmark  and  Xoncay  ibaB  equaDjr 
enjoy  throughout  all  tbe  territories  and  damituou  of 
the  republic  of  England. 

The  CimnrU  of  State  oflht  ttrpublic  nf  Ehoumd,  to 
the  Mi'il  Srrmr  Prince.  Feiidinimi  iU  StMnd, 
Grand  Dnke  of  Tvsctw.  Grrclinij. 


Iks  eaural  rf  State  ondenlaikding,  u  wdl  by  joor 
UgbMN^  igeM  ben  reaiding,  m  by  Cbvla  Long- 
'Inili  <bW  fteioi  fiir  tbe  Engiidi  at  Legbom,  wiib 
iilMt  aCeeiimi  and  Mdi9  you-  bigfanoa  uBdertook 
tbe  pntection  of  tbe  Eagliib  veMda  ]iatliiig  into  tbe 
f«t  at  L^|bon  fer  ebelter,  ■gaintt  tbe  Dntcb  men  of 
wrtiMWrtMBBg  tbem  witb  nothing  bat  ranraek  and 
twmmiiB,  bf  Oeir  letten  of  tbe  twenty-^iinth  of  Jdy 
j(wUefc  Aaf  bope  are  by  tbia  time  come  (o  yoor  bigb- 
■mbV  banda)  bare  Made  known  Id  yonr  bigbneaa  bow 
giMefid  md  bow  aeeeptaUe  it  was  to  them ;  and  at  tbe 
■ame  time  sent  to  yonr  lerenity  a  declaration  oftbepar' 
liament  of  tbe  cnmmonwealtb  of  England,  concerning' 
tbe  present  differences  between  this  Republic  and  tbe 
United  Pronnces.  And  whereas  the  council  has  again 
been  informed  by  the  same  Charles  Longland,  what 
further  commands  your  highness  gave  for  tbe  security 
and  defence  of  the  English  vessels,  notwithstanding 
the  opposite  endearours  of  the  Dutch,  they  deemed 
tbi*  opportunity  not  to  be  passed  OTer,  to  let  your 
highness  understand  once  more,  bow  highly  they  es- 
teem your  justice  and  singular  constancy  in  defending 
tbetr  Tessels,  and  how  acceptable  they  took  so  great  a 
piece  of  service.  Which  being  no  mean  testimony  of 
your  solid  friendship  and  affection  to  this  republic,  your 
highness  may  assure  yourself,  that  tbe  same  offices  of 
kindness  and  goodwill  towards  your  highness  shall 
never  be  wanting  iu  us;  such  as  may  be  able  to  de- 
moiutiate  how  firmly  we  are  resolved  to  cultivate  both 
long  and  constantly,  to  the  utmost  <if  our  power,  that 
friendship  which  is  between  your  serenity  and  this  re- 
public. In  the  mean  lime,  we  have  expressly  com- 
manded all  our  ships,  upon  their  entrance  into  your 
ports,  not  to  fail  of  paying  the  accustomed  salutes  by 
firing  their  guns,  and  to  give  all  other  due  honours  to 
your  highness. 

Whitehall,  Sealed  with  the  Council-Seal,  and 

Srpt.  —  1652.  aubscribed,  EVesident. 


EtnhaiiadoT,  \l»»nsvt 


Most  Excellent  Lord, 

illency's  letters  of  ibe'iVoT 


I6j2,  delivered  by  yoor  secretary,  t<^«baf 
peliliooB  enclosed,  Gonceming  (heshipkiLi 
and  San  Salvadore,  were  read  in  council 
tbe  council  returns  this  answer.  That  tbr  E» 
of  war  meeting  with  tbe  aforesaid  »hipi  ■ 
Downs,  as  your  excellency  writes,  but  in  dx 

lawful  prize  ;  and  the  court  of  admirallj,  B 
properly  belongs  to  lake  cognizance  iil  ill 
this  nature,  have  uudertakeu  to  determiiK  lb 
dispute ;  where  all  parties  concerned  on  b 
aball  be  faOy  and  Aady  baud,  a«l  yw  ■ 
aored  that  right aball  take  pUeei.  WahaM 
yonr  ezeetleney'a  nqneat  to  the  jajgnrfl 
to  tbe  end  we  nay  mora  vataaij  nimH 
progieaa  tbey  hare  made  ia  iInit  pnaatfiil 
ment.  Of  wbich,  ao  soon  u  we  oa  ligUyi 
we  shall  take  care  that  asA  ordtn  Ml 


become  tbe  liieadabip  ibat  kbenrcCBlblf 
yonr  long.  Nor  are  we  leaa  cooCda^te 
m^eaty  will  by  no  meaiH  pennit  As  r<*^*' 
ndes  of  tbia  « 


bisanbjects. 


WkitdiMU, 
Not.  II,  I6S2. 


Sealed  witb  tbe  CM 


William  HaibaiB,pR 
To  the  Spanish  Embatitder. 
Most  Eicellent  Lord, 
But  lately  tbe  cnuncit  bas  been  inftitw 
tain  Badiley,  admiral  of  the  fleet  of  tbi)  n 
the  Straits,  that  after  be  himself,  together  i 
other  men  of  war,  bad  for  two  daya  togeike 
eleven  of  the  Dutch,  put  into  Porto  Longa 
to  repair  the  damages  he  had  received  inll 
also  to  supply  himself  with  warlike  ammonili 
thegOTeroor  ofthe  place  performed  all  tbe| 
of  a  most  just  and  courteous  p«xon,  as  «i 
his  own,  as  the  rest  of  the  men  of  war  uad 
duct.  Now  in  regard  that  tbat  same  plai 
the  dominion  of  tbe  most  serene  king  of 
council  cannot  but  look  upon  the  singolai 
that  garrisou  to  be  the  copious  fruit  of  t 
mutual  amily  so  auspiciously  commenced; 
fore  ilcem  it  lo  be  a  part  of  their  duty,  to 
thanks  to  his  majesty  for  a  kindness  so  ( 
received,  and  desire  your  excellency  to  tig 
your  most  serene  kin^'',  and  to  assure  him,  tl 
liament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England 
ways  ready  to  make  the  same  returns  of  &ii 
civility  upon  all  occasions  offered. 

Sealed  witb  ibe  d 
Walminiter,  and  aobscribe 

Set.  II,16J2.  William  » 
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mt  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
Serene  Prince  Ferdinand  the  Second, 
e  of  Tuscany,  Greeting. 

ene  Prince,  our  dearest  Friend, 

mcnt  of  the  Coniroonwealtb  of  England 
our  letters  dated  from  Florence,  August 
f  the  restitution  of  a  certain  ship  laden 
cb  ship  is  claimed  by  captain  Cardi  of 
d  though  the  judges  of  our  admiralty 
pronounced  sentence  in  that  cause  asrainst 
Cardi,  and  that  there  be  an  appeal  de- 
e  the  delegates ;  yet  upon  your  higb- 
,  the  parliament,  to  testify  how  much 
i  goodwill  and  alliance  of  a  prince  so 
md,  have  given  order  to  those  who  are 
I  this  affair,  that  the  said  ship,  together 
or  at  least  the  full  price  of  it,  be  re- 
bresaid  captain  Cardi ;  the  fruit  of  which 
)roctor  here  has  effectually  already  reap- 
jr  highness  by  favourably  affording  your 
protection  to  the  ships  of  the  English  in 
ieghom,  has  in  a  more  especial  manner 
ment  to  your  serenity ;  so  will  they,  on 
take  care,  as  often  as  opportunity  offers* 
offices  of  sincere  friendship  and  good- 
rour  highness  may  be  solidly  effectual 
it ;  witbal  recommending  your  high- 
ivine  benignity,   and  protection  of  the 

Sealed  with  the  Seal  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  subscribed. 
Speaker,  &c. 

Ht  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
)ierene  and  Potent  Prince^  King  of  Den- 

ne  and  Potent  King, 

lent  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England 
information  from  their  admiral  of  that 
ent  to  Copenhagen,  your  majesty's  port, 
merchants  homeward  bound,  that  the 
are  not  permitted  to  return  along  with 
detained  by  your  majesty's  command  ; 
producing  your  royal  letters,  declaring 
ons  of  the  matter  of  fact,  the  parliament 
!  reasons  laid  down  in  those  letters  for 
►f  those  ships  are  any  way  satisfactory 
•efore  that  some  speedy  remedy  may  be 
itter  of  so  great  moment,  and  so  highly 
be  prosperity  of  both  nations,  for  pre- 
ter  perhaps  ensuing  mischief,  the  par- 
nt  their  resident  at  Hambrough,  Richard 
lire,  a  person  of  great  worth  and  known 
express  commands  to  treat  with  your 
ir  agent  also  in  Denmark,  concerning 
i  therefore  we  entreat  your  majesty,  to 
ourable  audience  and  ample  credit  in 
ball  propose  to  your  majesty,  on  our  I 


behalf,  in  reference  to  this  matter;  in  the  mean  time 
recommending  your  majesty  to  the  protection  of  Di- 
vine Providence. 

Under  the  Seal  of  the  Parliament, 
and  in  their  Name,  and  by  their 
Authority,  subscribed,  Speaker, 
&c. 


Westminster, 
Nov.  6, 1652. 


Tlie  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
to  the  most  Serene  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Venice, 
Greeting. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England 
has  received  your  highness's  letters,  dated  June  1, 1652, 
and  delivered  by  Lorenzo  Pallutio,  wherein  they  not 
only  gladly  perceive  both  yours,  and  the  cordial  in- 
clination of  the  senate  towards  this  republic,  -but  have 
willingly  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  declare  their 
singular  affection  and  goodwill  towards  the  most  Serene 
Republic  of  Venice ;  which  they  shall  be  always  ready 
to  make  manifest  both  really  and  sincerely,  as  oflen  as 
opportunity  offers.  To  whom  also  all  the  ways  and 
means,  that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  for  the  pre- 
serving or  increasing  mutual  friendship  and  alliance, 
shall  be  ever  most  acceptable.  In  the  mean  time  we 
heartily  pray,  that  all  things  prosperous,  all  things 
favourable,  may  befall  your  highness  and  the  most 
serene  Republic. 

Sealed  with  the  Parliament 
Westminster,  Seal,  and  subscribed, 

Dec.  1652.  Speaker,  &c. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Republic  of  England,  to  the 
most  Serene  Prince,  Ferdinand  the  Second,  Grand 
Duke  o/ Tuscany,  G reeling. 

Although  the  parliament  of  the  repuldic  of  Eng- 
land some  time  since  redoubled  their  commands  to  all 
the  chief  captains  and  masters  of  ships  arriving  in  the 
ports  belonging  to  your  highness,  to  carry  themselves 
peacefully  and  civilly,  and  with  becoming  observance 
and  duty  to  a  most  serene  prince,  whose  friendship 
this  republic  so  earnestly  endeavours  to  preserve,  as 
having  been  obliged  by  so  many  great  kindnesses;  an 
accident  altogether  unexpected  has  fallen  out,  through 
the  insolence,  as  they  hear,  of  captain  Appleton,  in  the 
port  of  Leghom,  who  offered  violence  to  the  sentinel 
then  doing  his  duty  upon  the  mole,  against  the  faith 
and  duty  which  he  owes  this  republic,  and  in  contempt 
of  the  reverence  and  honour  which  is  justly  owing  to 
your  highness:  the  relation  of  which  action,  as  it  was 
really  committed,  the  parliament  has  understood  by 
your  letters  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  of  December, 
dated  from  Florence ;  as  also  more  at  large  by  the 
most  worthy  Almeric  Salvetti,  your  resident  here.  And 
they  have  so  sincerely  laid  to  heart  your  highnesses 
honour,  which  is  the  main  concern  of  this  complaint, 
that  they  have  referred  it  to  the  Council  of  State,  to 
take  care  that  letters  be  sent  to  capt  Appleton,  to  come 
away  without  stop  or  stay  by  land,  in  order  to  his  giv- 
ing an  account  of  this  unwonted  and  extraordinary  act, 
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(a  oi^jof  which  letters  !•  wnt  herewith  endoeed,)  who 
so  eooB  at  he  shall  airiTe,  and  he  accmed  of  the  fact, 
we  promise,  that  soch  a  eoune  shall  he  tahen  with 
him,  as  maj  snffieieiitlj  testify  that  we  no  less  heinously 
biook  the  violation  of  yonr  right  than  the  infringement 
of  oar  own  anthoritj.  MoreoTer,  npon  mature  debate 
ooneoning  the  reeorered  ship,  called  the  Phoenix  of 
Leghorn,  which  affiur  is  also  related  and  pressed  hj 
year  highness  and  yonr  resident  here,  to  ha?e  been 
done  hy  captain  Appleton,  contrary  to  promise  given, 
whereby  he  was  oUiged  not  to  fall  upon  even  the  Hol- 
landers themselves  within  sight  of  the  lantern ;  and 
that  your  highnem,  trusting  to  that  faith,  promised 
secnjtj  to  the  Hollanden  npon  yonr  word ;  and  there- 
lore  that  we  ought  to  take  care  for  the  satisfaction  of 
those,  who  suffer  damage  under  the  protection  of  your 
pmnise ;  the  pariiament  begs  of  your  excellency  to  be 
asBored,  that  this  fact,  as  it  was  committed  without  their 
advice  or  command,  so  it  is  most  remote  from  their 
win  and  intention,  that  your  highness  should  undergo 
any  detriment  or  diminution  of  your  honour  by  it 
Rather  they  will  make  it  their  business,  that  some  ex- 
pedient may  be  found  out  for  your  satisfaction,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  Act,  upon  examination  of  the 
whole  matter.  Which  that  they  may  so  much  the 
nMNe  fully  understand,  diey  deem  it  necessary,  that 
captain  Appleton  himself  should  be  heard,  who  was 
bound  by  the  same  faith,  and  is  thought  by  your  ex- 
oeUeney  at  least  to  have  consented  to  the  violation  of 
it;  especially  since  he  is  so  suddenly  to  return  home. 
And  so  soon  as  the  parliament  has  heard  him,  and 
have  more  at  large  conferred  with  your  resident  con- 
cerning this  matter  of  no  small  moment,  they  will  pro- 
nounce that  sentence  that  shall  be  just,  and  consenta- 
neous to  that  extreme  goodwill,  which  they  bear  to 
your  highness,  and  no  way  unworthy  the  favours  by 
you  conferred  upon  them.  Of  which  that  your  high- 
ness might  not  make  the  least  question  in  the  mean 
time,  we  were  willing  to  certify  your  highness  by  this 
express  on  purpose  sent,  that  we  shall  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity, to  testify  how  greatly  we  value  your  fHend- 
ship. 

WettminsteTf  Sealed  with  the  Parliament  Seal, 

Dee.  14,  1652.  and  subscribed,  Speaker, 

&c. 

The  Council  of  State  of  the  Republic  of  England^  to 
the  most  Serene  Prince,  Frederick,  Heir  of  Nor- 
way, Duke  of  Sleswick,  Holsatia,  Stormaria, 
DiTMARsii,  Count  in  Oldenburgh  and  Delmen- 
noRST,  Greeting. 

Though  it  has  pleased  the  most  wise  God,  and  most 
merciful  Moderator  of  all  things,  besides  the  burden 
which  he  laid  upon  us  in  common  with  our  ancestors, 
to  wage  most  just  wars  in  defence  of  our  liberty  against 
tyrannical  usurpation,  signally  also  to  succour  us  with 
those  auspices  and  that  divine  assistance,  beyond  what 
he  afforded  to  our  predecessors,  that  we  have  been  able 
not  only  to  extinguish  a  civil  war,  but  to  extirpate  the 
causes  of  it  for  the  future,  as  also  to  repel  the  unex- 


pected violences  of  foreign  ■■u—iw, 
grateful  minds,  as  nack  as  in  n  Eea, 
the  same  favour  and  henigni^  af  the  \ 
towards  us,  we  are  not  iopoAd  op  witl 
our  affairs,  but  that  rather  instroeled  i 
justice  and  providence  of  God,  and  ha 
experience  of  ourrelves,  we  aboaiiaaie 
war,  if  possible  to  he  avoided,  and  mc 
brace  peace  with  all  men.  Therefine, 
never  were  the  firrt  that  violated  or  da 
tion  of  that  fiiendship,  or  those  anciei 
leagues,  that  have  been  ratified  betwe 
princes  or  people  whatever;  so  you 
consideration  of  your  ancient  amity  wii 
lef^  us  by  onr  anoestois,  may,  with  i 
asaurance,  promise  both  jtmmAi  and  3 
things  equitable,  and  all  things  firie 
Lastly,  as  we  highly  valne,  which  b 
what  is  just  and  reasonable,  the  teitn 
affection  and  good  offices  offend  ns,  so 
it  onr  business,  that  yon  may  not  at  aaj 
sible  of  the  want  of  ours,  either  to  yo« 
And  so  we  most  heartily  recommend  yo 
the  onmipotent  protection  of  the  Alm^^ 

WkUdkmtt,  Sealed  with  th< 

Jufy  — ,  1663.  and  snbseri 

To  ike  Ccmmi  ^Oldbnbom 

Most  niostrioBS  Lord, 

The  parliament  of  the  commonwealt' 
have  received  an  extraordinary  congr 
yxmr  excellency,  most  kindly  and  courtei 
to  us  by  word  of  mouth  by  Herman 
counsellor  and  doctor  of  laws :  who  wi 
lucky  and  prosperous,  in  your  name,  to 
aud  English  interest,  and  desired  that 
of  this  republic  might  remain  inviolabl 
territories.  He  also  desired  letters  of  si 
the  end  your  subjects  may  the  more  sect 
sail  from  place  to  place ;  together  with 
our  public  ministers  abroad,  to  be  aiding 
to  your  excellency  and  your  interests  w 
offices  and  counsels.  To  which  requc 
willingly  consented,  and  granted  both  < 
the  letters  desired,  and  our  orders  to  ooi 
ters  under  the  seal  of  the  parliament 
be  some  months  ago  since  your  public 
came  to  us,  however  that  delay  neither  1 
unwillingness  on  our  part  to  assent  to  th 
in  your  excellency's  name,  or  that  your 
any  time  wanting  in  his  sedulity,  (who$ 
were  daily  and  earnest  with  all  the  dili 
portunity  that  became  him,  to  the  end 
dispatched,)  but  only  it  happened  so,  th: 
the  greatest  and  most  weighty  affairs  o 
were  under  debate  and  serious  negotiatii 
we  thoiiffht  meet  to  certify  your  illust: 
lest  any  body,  through  a  false  constructi 
lav,  should  think  those  favours  unwillii 
obtained,  which  were  most  gladly  grant 
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toftlie  commonwealth  of  England.    In  whose 
bese  are  commanded  to  be  signed. 

Henrj  Scobel,  clerk  of  the  parliament 

mt^st  Ilhutriout  and  Noble  SenatarSfScv  ltets, 
i'mm,  mnd  Senators  of  the  Evangelic  Cantom 

KTZEaLAND,    ZURICK,   BeRN,   GlARIS,    BaLE, 

P'IBUSEN,  Appenzel,  also  the  Confederates  of 
rs«  Religion  in  the  country  of  the  Orisons,  of 
'.j^j  St.  Gall,  Malhausen,  and  Bienne,  our 
f  friends; 

letters,  most  illustrions  lords  and  dearest  con- 
9    dated  December  twenty-four,  full  of  civility, 

9  aod  singular  affection  towards  us  and  our 
»  and  what  ought  always  to  be  greater  and 
to  us,  breathing  fraternal  and  truly  chris- 
ty,  we  have  received.  And  in  the  first  place, 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  who  has  raised 
Lblished  both  you  and  so  many  noble  cities,  not 
I  motrenched  and  fortified  with  those  enclosures 
fttains,  as  with  your  innate  fortitude,  piety,  most 
I  and  just  administration  of  government,  and 
b  of  mutual  confederacies,  to  be  a  firm  and  in- 
>Ie  shelter  for  all  the  truly  orthodox.  Now  then 
a  who  over  all  Europe  were  the  first  of  mortals, 
ter  deluges  of  barbarous  tyrants  from  the  north, 
»  pmspering  your  valour,  recovered  your  liberty, 
Q|^  obtained,  for  so  many  years  have  preserved 
mted,  witli  no  less  prudence  and  moderation ; 
^  tbodd  have  such  noble  sentiments  of  our 
^^ccovered  ;  that  you,  such  sincere  worshippers 
'^pel,  should  be  so  constantly  persuaded  of  our 
^  ^Section  for  the  orthodox  faith,  is  that  which 
^ceptable  and  welcome  to  us.  But  as  to  your 
S"  us  to  peace,  with  a  pious  and  aflfectionate 
'    y/re  are  fully  assured,  certainly  such  an  ad- 

otight  to  be  of  great  weight  with  us,  as  well 
^  of  the  thing  itself  which  you  persuade,  and 
^1  things  is  chiefly  to  be  desired,  as  also  for 
^  Authority,  which  is  to  be  allowed  your  lord- 
^ve  others  in  this  particular,  who  in  the  midst 
^tnoltuous  wars  on  every  side  enjoy  the  sweets 

o^ih  at  home  and  abroad,  and  have  approved 
^^  the  best  example  to  all  others  of  embracing 
**X>?ing  peace ;  and  lastly,  for  that  you  per- 
^  t4>  the  very  thing,  which  we  ourselves  of  our 
^vtls,  and  that  more  than  once,  consulting  as 
own,  as  the  interest  of  the  whole  evangelical 
^^on,  have  begged  by  embassadors,  and  other 
ministers,  namely,  friendship  and  a  most  strict 

^ith  the  United   Provinces.     But  how  they 

^nr  embassadors  sent  to  them  to  negotiate,  not 

peace,  but  a  brotherly  amity  and  most  strict 
■j  what  provocations  to  war  tbey  afterwards  gave 
0^  they  fell  upon  us  in  our  own  roads,  in  the 

of  their  embassador's  negotiations  for  peace  and 
UiDce,  little  dreaming  any  such  violence;  you 
abundantly  understand  by  our  declaration  set 
upon  this  subject,  and  sent  you  together  with 
otu  letters.     But  as  for  our  parts,  we  are  wholly 


intent  upon  this,  by  God's  assistance,  though  prosper« 
ous  hitherto,  so  to  carry  ourselves,  that  we  may  neither 
attribute  any  thing  to  our  own  strength  or  forces,  but 
all  things  to  God  alone,  nor  be  insolently  puffed  up 
with  our  success ;  and  we  still  retain  the  same  ready 
inclinations  to  embrace  all  occasions  of  making  a  just 
and  honest  peace.  In  the  mean  time  yourselves,  illus- 
trious and  most  excellent  lords,  in  whom  this  noble  and 
pious  sedulity,  out  of  mere  evangelical  affection,  exerts 
itself  to  reconcile  and  pacify  contending  brethren,  as 
ye  are  worthy  of  all  applause  among  men,  so  doubtless 
will  ye  obtain  the  celestial  reward  of  peace-makers 
with  God;  to  whose  supreme  benignity  and  favour,  we 
heartily  recommend  in  our  prayers  both  you  and  yours, 
no  less  ready  to  make  returns  of  all  good  ofiices  both 
of  friends  and  brethren,  if  in  any  thing  we  may  be 
serviceable  to  your  lordships. 

Westminster^  Sealed  with  the  Parliament  Seal, 

Octob.  1653.  and  subscribed,  Speaker,  &c. 

To  the  Spanish  Embassador. 

Most  Illustrious  Lord, 

Upon  grievous  complaints  brought  before  us  by 
Philip  Noel,  John  Godal,  and  tlie  society  of  merchants 
of  Foy  in  England,  that  a  certain  ship  of  theirs  called 
the  Ann  of  Foy,  an  English  ship  by  them  fitted  out, 
and  laden  with  their  own  goods,  in  her  return  home  to 
the  port  of  Foy  about  Michaelmas  last,  was  unjustly 
and  without  any  cause  set  upon  and  taken  by  a  certain 
privateer  of  Ostend,  Erasmus  Bruer  commander,  and 
the  seamen  unworthily  and  barbarously  used  :  the 
council  of  state  wrote  to  the  marquis  of  Leda  concern- 
ing it,  (a  copy  of  which  letter  we  also  send  enclosed 
to  your  excellency,)  and  expected  from  him,  that  with- 
out delay  orders  would  have  been  given  for  the  doing 
of  justice  in  this  matter.  Nevertheless  after  all  this, 
the  foresaid  Noel,  together  with  the  said  company, 
make  further  heavy  complaint,  that  although  our 
letters  were  delivered  to  the  marquis,  and  that  those 
merchants  from  that  time  forward  betook  themselves  to 
Bruges  to  the  court  there  held  for  maritime  causes, 
and  there  asserted  and  proved  their  right,  and  the 
verity  of  their  cause,  yet  that  justice  was  denied  them ; 
and  that  they  were  so  hardly  dealt  with,  that,  though 
the  cause  had  been  ripe  for  trial  above  three  months, 
nevertheless  they  could  obtain  no  sentence  from  that 
court,  but  that  their  ship  and  goods  are  still  detained, 
notwithstanding  the  great  expenses  they  have  been  at 
in  prosecuting  their  claim.  Now  your  excellency  well 
knows  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  of  traffic, 
and  that  friendship  which  is  at  present  settled  between 
the  English  and  Flemings,  that  any  Ostender  should 
take  any  English  vessel,  if  bound  for  England  with 
English  goods;  and  that  whatever  was  inhumanly 
and  barbarously  done  to  the  English  seamen  by  that 
commander,  deserves  a  rigorons  punishment.  The 
council  therefore  recommends  the  whole  matter  to  your 
excellency,  and  makes  it  their  request,  that  you  would 
write  into  Flanders  concerning  it,  and  take  such  speedy 
care,  that  this  business  may  no  longer  be  delayed,  but 
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tlmt  jntiee  naj  be  done  in  tneb  a  wumer  that  tbe 
finceaid  •hip,  together  with  tfie  danagea,  eotti,  and 
inteieitt  which  the  Englidi  have  nistained  and  been 
out  of  pane,  hj  leaion  of  that  iHegal  eeixiire,  maj  be 
raitored  and  made  good  to  them  bj  the  anthoritj  of 
the  oooit,  or  in  loaie  other  waj;  and  that  care  be 
taken,  that  hereafter  no  mieh  Tiolence  be  committed, 
bnt  that  tiie  aniitj  between  our  people  and  the  Flem- 
iaga  maj  be  pveeerred  without  anj  infringement. 

8%ncd  in  the  name,  and  by  the  command 
of  the  .cooneO  of  state,  appointed  by 
authority  of  pailiament 

To  ike  Marquis  of  Leda. 

OuAT  complaints  are  brought  before  us  by  Philip 
Nod,  John  Godal,  and  the  company  of  Foy  merchants, 
concerning  a  ship  of  theirs,  odled  tbe  Ann  of  Foy, 
which  being  an  English  ressel  by  them  fitted  out)  and 
laden  with  their  own  goods,  in  her  return  home  to  her 
own  port  about  Michaelmas  last,  was  taken  unawares 
by  a  freebooter  of  Ostend,  Erasmus  Bruer  commander. 
It  is  also  further  related,  that  the  Ostenders,  when  the 
ship  was  in  their  power,  used  the  seamen  too  inhu- 
manly, by  setting  lighted  match  to  their  fingers,  and 
plunging  the  master  of  the  ship  in  the  sea  till  they 
almost  drowned  him,  on  purpose  to  extort  a  false  con- 
fession firom  him,  that  the  ship  and  goods  belonged  to 
the  French.  Which  though  the  master  and  the  rest 
of  the  ship^  crew  resolutely  denied,  nerertbelesa  the 
Oitenders  carried  away  the  ship  and  goods  to  their 
own  port  These  things,  upon  strict  inquiry  and  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  bare  been  made  manifest  in 
the  admiralty  court  in  England,  as  will  appear  by  the 
copies  of  the  affidavits  herewith  sent  your  lordship. 
Now  in  regard  that  that  same  ship,  called  the  Ann  of 
Foy,  and  all  her  lading  of  merchandise  and  goods, 
belong  truly  and  properly  to  English,  so  that  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  Ostender  should  seize  by  force 
cither  the  one  or  the  other,  much  less  cany  away  the 
master  of  the  ship,  and  use  the  seamen  so  unmer- 
cifully :  and  whereas  according  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  in  respect  of  the  friendship  between  the  Flemings 
and  the  English,  that  ship  and  goods  ought  to  be  re- 
stored :  we  make  it  our  earnest  request  to  your  excel- 
lency, that  the  En^-lish  may  have  speedy  justice  done, 
and  that  satisfaction  may  be  given  for  their  losses,  to 
the  end  the  traffic  and  friendship,  which  is  between 
the  English  and  Flemings,  maybe  long  and  inviolably 
preserved. 

To  the  Spanish  Embassador. 

The  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
understanding  that  several  of  the  people  of  this  city 
daily  resort  to  the  house  of  your  excellency,  and  other 
embassadors  and  public  ministers  from  foreign  nations 
here  residing,  merely  to  hear  mass,  gave  order  to  the 
council  of  state,  to  let  your  excellency  understand,  that 
whereas  such  resort  is  pn)hibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
nation,  and  of  very  evil  example  in  this  our  republic, 


and  extremdy  ■candalona;  Aai  they 
dnty  to  take  eare  that  no  nwh  Mag  he  pi 
henceforward,  and  to  prohiUt  all  nwh  ameml 
the  future.  Conoeming  which,  it  ia  onr  dea 
your  exedlency  shonld  have  a  fiur  adveitiMi 
the  end  that  henceforth  yoor  eiedleary  may  1 
careful  of  admitting  any  of  the  people  of  this 
to  hear  mase  in  yonr  hoose.  Aad  aa  the  pm 
will  diligently  provide  that  yoor  cgeelimcy^ 
and  privileges  shall  be  preserved  inviolable, 
persuade  themsdres,  that  yoor  excdkney  dnrii 
abode  here,  would  by  no  meana,  that  the  1 
this  republic  shoaM  be  vidated  bj  yoondf  t 
attendants. 

A  Summary  of  ike  psaiieuhr  reai  l^mmmgee  n 
hjf  ihe  English  Coaipenjf,  m  wiy 
East-Indies,  from  dke  Dutch 
Umd. 

1.  Thb  damages  comprdiended  in  the  oil 
tides,  and  fbrmeriy  exhibited,  amoontiiiic  to  t 
royals  ^,  of  which  is  of  onr  money     74^6981.  li 

2.  We  demand  satisfaction  to  he  given  for 
comes  of  the  island  of  Pularon,  from  the  year 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  to  this  time,  of  two  h 
thousand  royals  |,  besides  the  future  expense, 
right  of  jurisdiction  over  that  island  be  restored 
same  condition,  as  when  it  was  wrested  out 
bands,  as  was  by  league  agreed  to,  aasonnting 
money  to SOfiOOL  OQ 

3.  We  demand  satisfaction  for  all  the  mer^ 
provision,  and  furniture  taken  away  by  tbe  s|i 
the  Dutch  company  in  the  Indies,  or  to  them  c 
ed,  or  to  any  of  their  ships  bound  thither,  or  ret 
home;  which  sum  amounts  to  80,635  royals, 
money 20,158/.  00 

4.  We  demand  satisfaction  for  the  customs  of 
merchandise  laden  on  board  their  ships  in  Pe 
landed  there  from  the  year  sixteen  bundn 
twenty-four,  as  was  granted  us  by  tbe  King  of 
which  we  cannot  value  at  less  than  fourscore  tl 
royals 20,000/.' « 

5.  We  demand  satisfaction  for  four  bonses  mail 
and  unjustly  burnt  at  Jocatra,  together  with  th 
houses,  magazines,  and  furniture,  occasioned 
Dutch  governor  there,  of  all  which  wc  have  ii 
tion  from  the  place  itself,  af^er  we  had  exhib 
first  complaints :  the  total  of  which  damage  vs 
at 50,000/.  0( 

Wc   demand   satisfaction    for  thirtv-two  tl 
eight    hundred    and    ninety-nine    pound   of 
taken  out  of  the  ship  Endymion  in  sixteen  1 
and  forty-nine,  the  total  of  which  damage  i 
to 6,000/.  0( 


220,796/.  K 
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mmmry  oftmne  particular  Damaget  sustained  also 
from  ikt  Dutch  East -India  Company. 

PoK  damages  sustained  bj  those  who  besieged 
LID,  whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  for  six  years  to- 
r  we  were  excluded  from  that  trade,  and  conse- 
\j  from  an  opportunity  of  laying  out  in  pepper 
ndred  thousand  royals,  with  which  we  might  have 
our  homeward-bound  ships ;  for  want  of  which 
f  tfaey  rotted  upon  the  coast  of  India.  In  the  mean 
mr  stock  in  India  was  wasted  and  consumed  in 
era'  wages,  provision,  and  other  furniture ;  so  that 
»ald  not  value  their  loss  at  less  than  twenty  hun- 
ind  four  thousand  royals  .  600,000/.  00«.  QOd. 
Hore  for  damages  by  reason  of  our  due  part  lost 
;  fruits  in  the  Molucca  islands,  Banda  and  Am- 
I,  from  the  time  that  by  the  slaughter  of  our  men 
sre  thence  expelled,  till  the  time  that  we  shall  be 
ed  for  our  loss  and  expenses ;  which  space  of  time, 
the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  to  this 
It  year  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty,  for  the  yearly 
De  of  250,000  lib.  amounts  in  twenty-eight  years 
700,000/.  00*.  OOrf. 


3.  We  demand  satisfaction  for  one  hundred  and  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  royals,  taken  from 
us  by  the  Mogul's  people,  whom  the  Dutch  protected 
in  such  a  manner,  Aat  we  never  could  repair  our  losses 
out  of  the  money  or  goods  of  that  people,  which  lay  in 
their  junks,  which  we  endeavoured  to  do,  and  was  in 
our  power,  had  not  the  Dutch  unjustly  defended  them. 
Which  lost  money  we  could  have  trebled  in  Europe, 
and  value  at         ...        .    77,200/.  00«.  00</. 

4.  For  the  customs  of  Persia,  the  half  part  of  which 
was  by  the  king  of  Persia  g^nted  to  the  English,  anno 
sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-four.  Which  to  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  is  valued  at  eight 
thousand  royals ;  to  which  add  the  four  thousand  lib. 
which  they  are  bound  to  pay  since  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  which  is  now  one  and  twenty  years,  and 
it  makes  up  the  sum  of  .    84,000/.  OOi.  00</. 


From  the  first  account 


Sum  total 


220,796/.  15<.  QOd, 
1,681,996/.  15<.  00</. 


The  interest  from  that  time  will  far  exceed  the 
principal. 


LETTERS 


WRITTKN 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  OLIVER  THE  PROTECTOR. 


To  the  Count  o/'Oldenburgh. 

lost  Illustrious  Lord, 

your  letters  dated  January  twenty,  sixteen  hun- 
.nd  fifty-four,  I  have  been  given  to  understand, 
le  Doblc  Frederic  Matthias  Wolisog  and  Cbris- 

Griphiander  were  sent  with  certain  commands 
our  illustrious  lordship  into  England  ;  who  when 
ame  to  us,  not  only  in  your  name  congratulated 
aviug  taken  upon  us  the  government  of  the 
kh  republic,  but  also  desired,  that  you  and  your 
lies  might  be  comprehended  in  the  peace  which 
e  about  to  make  with  the  Low  Countries,  and 
c  would  confirm  by  our  present  authority  the  let- 
r  safe  conduct  lately  granted  your  lordship  by 
riiament.  Therefore  in  the  first  place  we  return 
ordship  our  hearty  thanks  for  your  friendly  con- 
ation, as  it  becomes  us ;  and  these  will  let  you 

that  we  have  readily  granted  your  two  re- 
.     Nor  shall   you   find  us   wanting  upon   any 


opportunity,  which  may  at  any  time  make  manifest 
our  affection  to  your  lordship.  And  this  we  are  apt 
to  believe  you  will  understand  more  at  large  from 
your  agents,  whose  fidelity  and  diligence  in  this  aflTair 
of  yours,  in  our  court,  has  been  eminently  conspicu- 
ous. As  to  what  remains,  we  most  heartily  wish  the 
blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace,  both  upon  you  and 
your  affairs. 

Your  illustrious  lordship's  most  aflTectionate, 
OLIVER,  protector  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  (Sec. 

To  the  Count  o/'Oldenburgh. 

Most  Illustrious  Lord, 

We  received  your  letters,  dated  May  the  second, 
from  Oldenburgh,  most  welcome  upon  more  than  one 
account ;  as  well  for  that  they  were  full  of  singular 
civility  and  goodwill  towards  us,  as  because  they  were 
delivered  by  the  hand  of  the  most  illustrious  count  An- 
thony, your  beloved  son ;  which  we  look  upon  as  so 
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much  the  greater  honoar,  as  not  baFing  trusted  to  re- 
port, bot  witb  our  own  ejres,  aud  by  our  own  obsenration, 
discerned  bis  virtues  becoming'  sucb  an  illustrious  ex- 
traction, bis  noble  manners  and  inclinations,  and  lastly, 
bis  extraordinary  affection  toward  ourselves.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  questioned  but  he  displajrs  to  his  own  people 
the  same  fair  hopes  at  home,  that  he  will  approve  him- 
self the  son  of  a  most  worthy  and  most  excellent  father, 
whose  signal  virtue  and  prudence  has  all  along  so  ma- 
naged affairs,  that  the  whole  territory  of  Oldenburgh 
for  many  years  has  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  and  all 
the  blessings  of  tranquillity,  in  the  midst  of  the  raging 
confusions  of  war  thundering  on  every  side.  What 
reason  therefore  why  we  should  not  value  such  a 
friendship,  that  can  so  wisely  and  providentially  shun 
the  enmity  of  all  men  ?  Lastly,  most  illustrious  lord, 
it  is  for  your  magnificent*  present  that  we  return  you 
thanks ;  but  it  is  of  right,  and  your  merits  claim,  that 
we  are  cordially, 

Your  illustrious  lordship's  most  affectionate, 

Westminster,  OLIVER,  &c. 

June  29,  1654. 

Superscribed,  To  the  most  Illustrious  Lord,  Anthony 
GuNTHER,  count  iu  Oldenburgh  and  Delmenhorst, 
lord  in  Jehvem  and  Kniphauscn. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/'England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Sfc,  To  the  most  Serene 
Prince,  Charles  Gustavus  King  of  the  Swedes, 
Goths,  and  Vandals,  Great  Prince  of  Finland, 
Duke  of  Esthonia,  Carelia,  Breme,  Verden, 
Stettin  im  Pomerania,  Cassubia,  and  Vandalia  ; 
Prince  of  Rugia,  Lord  of  Inguia,  Wismaria,  as 
also  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  Cleves,  and  Monts,  Vc,  Greeting. 

^lost  Serene  King, 

Though  it  be  already  divulged  over  all  the  world, 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  Sw  edes  is  translated  to  your 
majesty  with  the  extraordinary  applause  and  desires  of 
the  people,  and  the  free  suffraijes  of  all  the  orders  of 
the  realm ;  yet  that  \'our  majesty  should  rather  choose, 
that  we  should  understand  the  welcome  news  bv  vour 
most  friendly  letters,  than  by  the  common  voice  of 
fame,  we  thoujjht  no  small  arj'ument  both  of  your 
goodwill  towards  us,  and  of  the  honour  done  us  amonir 
the  first.  Voluntarily  therefore  and  of  rijrht  we  con- 
gratulate  this  accession  of  dijjfnitv  to  your  eirrcLnous 
merits,  and  the  most  worthy  jjuerdon  of  so  much  \irtue. 
And  that  it  may  be  lucky  and  prosperous  to  your  ma- 
jesty, to  the  nation  of  the  Swedes,  and  the  true  chris- 
tian interest,  which  is  also  what  you  chiefly  wish,  with 
joint  supplication  we  implore  of  God.  And  whereas 
your  majesty  assures  us,  that  the  preserving  entire  the 
league  and  alliance  lately  concluded  between  this  re- 
public and  tiie  kingdom  of  Sweden  shall  be  so  far  your 
care,  that  the  present  amity  may  not  only  continue 
firm  and  inviolable,  but,  if  possible,  every  day  increase 

•  The  horses  which  threw  him  out  of  the  coach-trax. 


and  grow  to  a  higher  perfection^  to  call  it  into  qaeOM^ 
would  be  a  piece  of  impiety,  after  the  word  of  so  giot  { 
a  prince  once  interposed,  whose  snrpaasing  fbrtitoi 
has  not  only  purchased  your  majestj  an  hendkif| 
kingdom  in  a  foreign  land,  but  also  could  so  lar  | 
vail,  that  the  most  august  queen,  the  daogfatn'  of  6»j 
tavus,  and  a  heroess  so  matchless  in  all  degrHnrj 
praise  and  masculine  renown,  that  many  ages 
ward  have  not  produced  ber  equal,  aurrrndcrei  tlij 
most  just  possession  of  ber  empire  to  joar 
neither  expecting  nor  willing  to  accept  it.  Sw| 
therefore  it  is  our  main  desire,  your  majesty 
be  every  way  assured,  that  your  ao  singular 
toward  us,  and  so  eminent  a  signification  of  jm 
mind,  can  be  no  other  than  most  dear  and  vi 
to  us ;  and  that  no  combat  can  offer  itself  to  m  i 
glorious,  than  sucb  a  one  wherein  we  may,  if 
sible,  prove  victorious  in  outdoing  your  nuiatjV 
civility  by  our  kind  offices,  that  never  aliall  be 
ing. 

Your  maji  sty's  moat  affcctiau 
OLIVER,  protector  of  the 
monwealth  of  England,  Ssi^ 
land,  and  Ireland,  5cc. 


Westminster, 
July  4,  1654. 


To  the  most  Illustrious  Lord,  Lewis  Mexocj  A 

Uardo. 

What  we  have  understood  by  your  letters,  aoiC  i- 
lustrious  lord,  that  there  is  an  embassador  already  la- 
minated and  appointed  by  the  most  serene  kiag  if 
Spain,  on  purpose  to  come  and  congratulate  oor  hav- 
ing undertaken  the  government  of  the  republic,  is  Mt 
only  deservedly  acceptable  of  itself,  but  rendered  ■«! 
more  welcome  and  pleasing  to  us  by  your  siuj^iibr 
affection,  and  the  speed  of  your  civility,  as  beiii|r^ 
sirous  we  should  understand  it  first  of  all  from  jov- 
self.  For,  to  be  so  beloved  and  approved  by  year  lorf- 
ship,  who  by  your  \irtue  and  prudence  have  obtiiaed 
so  great  authority  \vith  your  prince,  as  to  preside,  Ui 
equal  in  mind,  over  all  the  most  important  ifftinif 
that  kingdom,  ought  to  be  so  much  the  more  pleaaif 
to  us,  as  well  understanding  that  the  judgment  ofsiv- 
passing  person  cannot  hut  be  much  t(»  «>ur  honoar sii 
ornament.  Now  as  to  our  cordial  inclinations  towsrf 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  ready  propensity  to  hold  fntwi- 
ship  with  that  kingdom,  and  increase  it  to  a  stricter 
perfection,  we  hope  we  have  already  satisfied  the  pl^ 
sent  embassador,  and  shall  more  amply  satisfv  tk 
other  so  soon  as  he  arrives.  As  to  what  remains,  wil 
illustrious  lord,  we  heartily  wish  the  dignity*  and  ft 
\our,  wherein  you  now  flourish  with  your  prince,  pe^ 
petual  to  your  lordship ;  and  whatever  affairs  voucanr 
on  for  the  public  good,  may  prosperoQsly  and  bappilj 
succeed. 

Vour  illustrious  lordship's  most  affeclioMtf. 
Whitehall,  Sept.  1664.  OLIVER,  it 
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9tt  Serene  Prince^  Charles  Gustavus 
js,  King  of  the  Swedes,  Goths,  and  Van- 

• 

}  well  assured  of  your  majesty's  goodwill  to- 
»j  your  last  letters,  in  answer  to  which  I 
with  the  same  affection,  mcthinks  I  should 
:  than  what  our  mutual  amity  requires,  if 
lunicate  my  grateful  tidings  to  reciprocal 
:n  contrary  accidents  fall  out,  that  I  should 
le  sense  and  grief  of  my  mind  to  your  ma- 
ly  dearest  friend.  For  my  part,  this  is  my 
myself,  that  I  am  now  advanced  to  this  de- 
commonwealth,  to  the  end  I  should  consult 
place  and  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  for  the 
;ace  of  the  protestants.  Which  is  the  reason, 
essity  it  behoves  me  more  grievously  to  lay 
'hat  we  are  sorry  to  hear  concerning  the 
flicts  and  mutual  slaughters  of  the  Breme- 
pvedes.  But  this  I  chiefly  bewail,  that  being 
riends,  they  should  so  despitefully  combat 
t  another,  and  with  so  much  danger  to  the 
the  protestants ;  and  that  the  peace  of  Mun- 
it  was  thought  would  have  proved  an  asy- 
feguard  to  all  the  protestants,  should  be  the 
such  an  unfortunate  war,  that  now  the  arms 
les  are  turned  upon  those,  whom  but  a  little 
mg  the  rest,  they  most  stoutly  defended  for 
&ake ;  and  that  this  should  be  done  more 
It  this  time,  when  the  papists  are  said  to 
be  reformed  all  over  Germany,  and  to  return 
termitted  for  some  time  oppressions,  and 
ne  violences.  Hearing  therefore,  that  a 
me  days  was  made  at  Bremc,  I  could  not  for- 
ring  to  your  majesty,  upon  this  opportunity 
w  cordially  I  desire,  and  how  earnestly  I 
e  God  of  peace,  that  this  truce  may  prove 
Y  happy  for  the  good  of  both  parties,  and 
\y  conclude  in  a  most  firm  peace,  by  a 
IS  accommodation  on  both  sides.  To  which 
your  majesty  judges  that  my  assistance  may 
onduce,  I  most  willingly  offer  and  promise 
:hing,  without  question,  most  acceptable  to 
oly  God.  In  the  mean  time,  from  the  bot- 
beart,  I  beseech  the  Almighty  to  direct  and 
your  counsels  for  the  common  welfare  of 
n  interest,  which  I  make  no  doubt  but  that 
ty  chiefly  desires. 

//,        Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 
1654.  OLIVER,  &c. 

gnijicent  and  most  Noble ^  the  Consuls  and 
Senators  of  the  City  o/*  Breme. 

r  letters  delivered  to  us  by  your  resident 
enburgh,  that  there  is  a  difference  kindled 
»nr  city  and  a  most  potent  neighbour,  and 
■its  you  are  thereby  reduced,  with  so  much 
rouble  and  grief  we  understand,  by  how 
lore  wc  love  and  embrace  the  city  of  Brcme, 


so  eminent  above  others  for  their  profession  of  the  or- 
thodox faith.  Neither  is  there  any  thing  which  we 
account  more  sacred  in  our  wishes,  than  that  the  whole 
protestant  name  would  knit  and  grow  together  in  bro- 
therly unity  and  concord.  In  the  mean  time,  most 
certain  it  is,  that  the  common  enemy  of  the  reformed 
rejoices  at  these  our  dissensions,  and  more  haughtily 
every  where  exerts  his  fiiry.  But  in  regard  the  con- 
troversy, which  at  present  exercises  your  contending 
arms,  is  not  within  the  power  of  our  decision,  we  im- 
plore the  Almighty  God,  that  the  truce  begun  may  ob- 
tain a  happy  issue.  Assuredly,  as  to  what  you  desired, 
wc  have  written  to  the  king  of  the  Swedes,  exhorting 
him  to  peace  and  agreement,  as  being  most  chiefly 
grateful  to  Heaven,  and  have  offered  our  assistance  in 
so  pious  a  work.  On  the  other  side,  we  likewise  ex- 
hort yourselves  to  bear  an  equal  mind,  and  by  no  means 
to  refuse  any  honest  conditions  of  reconciliation.  And 
so  we  recommend  your  city  to  Divine  Protection  and 
Providence. 

Your  lordship's  most  affectionate, 
Whitehall^  OLIVER,  protector  of  the  common- 

Oct.  26,  1654.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Republic  of  England,  to  the 
most  Illustrious  Prince  o/'Tarentum. 

Your  love  of  religion  apparently  made  known  in 
your  letters  to  us  delivered,  and  your  excelling  piety 
and  singular  affection  to  the  reformed  churches,  more 
especially  considering  the  nobility  and  splendour  of 
your  character,  and  in  a  kingdom  too,  wherein  there 
are  so  many  and  such  abounding  hopes  proposed  to  all 
of  eminent  quality  that  revolt  from  the  orthodox  faith, 
so  many  miseries  to  be  undergone  by  the  resolute  and 
constant,  gave  us  an  occasion  of  great  joy  and  conso- 
lation of  mind.  Nor  was  it  less  grateful  to  us,  that  we 
had  gained  your  good  opinion,  upon  the  same  account 
of  religion,  which  ought  to  render  your  highness  most 
chiefly  beloved  and  dear  to  ourselves.  We  call  God 
to  witness,  that  whatever  hopes  or  expectations  the 
churches  according  to  your  relation  had  of  us,  we  may 
be  able  one  day  to  g^iye  them  satisfaction,  if  need  re- 
quire, or  at  least  to  demonstrate  to  all  men,  how  much  it 
is  our  desire  never  to  fail  them.  Nor  should  we  think 
any  fruit  of  our  labours,  or  of  this  dignity  or  supreme 
employment  which  we  hold  in  our  republic,  greater 
than  that  we  might  be  in  a  condition  to  be  serviceable 
to  the  enlargement,  or  the  welfare,  or  which  is  more 
sacred,  to  the  peace  of  the  reformed  church.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  exhort  and  beseech  your  lordship, 
to  remain  stedfast  to  the  last  minute  in  the  orthodox 
religion,  with  the  same  resolution  and  constancy,  as 
you  profess  it  received  from  your  ancestors  with  piety 
and  zeal.  Nor  indeed  can  there  be  any  thing  more 
worthy  yourself,  or  your  religious  parents,  nor  in  con- 
sideration of  what  you  have  deserved  of  us,  though  we 
wish  all  things  for  your  own  sake,  that  we  can 
wish  more  noble  or  advantageous  to  your  lordship, 
than  that  you  would  take  such  methods,  and  apply 
yourself  to  such  studies,  that  the  churches,  especially 
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rest  of  the  reformed  cities ;  provided  we  watcb 
rtonities,  that  God  shall  put  into  our  hands, 
lOt  wanting'  to  laj  hold  of  them.    In  the  mean 

eannot  without  an  extreme  and  penetrating 
brbear  putting"  your  highness  in  mind,  how 
ftillj  the  duke  of  Savoy  has  persecuted  his  own 

firofessing  the  orthodox  faith,  in  certain  val- 
Kbe  feet  of  the  Alps :  whom  he  has  not  only 
led  by  a  most  severe  edict,  as  many  as  refuse 
«e  the  catholic  religion,  to  forsake  their  native 
»iis,  goods,  and  estates,  but  has  fallen  upon 
Lth  his  army,  put  several  most  cruelly  to  the 
libers  more  barbarously  tormented  to  death, 
en  the  greatest  number  to  the  mountains,  there 
tttnmed  with  cold  and  hunger,  exposing  their 
>tbe  fury,  and  their  goods  to  the  plunder,  of 
Dtioners.  These  things,  as  they  have  already 
Mted  to  your  highness,  so  we  readily  assure 
B,  that  so  much  cruelty  cannot  but  be  griev- 
^leasing  to  your  ears,  and  that  you  will  not  be 
'  to  afford  your  aid  and  succour  to  those  miser- 
etebes,  if  there  be  any  that  survive  so  many 
tn  and  calamities.  For  our  parts,  we  have 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  beseeching  him  to  re- 
I  incensed  ang^r  from  his  subjects ;  as  also  to 
f  of  France,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  do  the 
md  lastly,  to  the  princes  of  the  reformed  re- 
ft the  end  they  might  understand  our  sentiments 
in^  so  fell  and  savage  a  piece  of  cruelty. 
tbong^h  first  begun  upon  those  poor  and  belp- 
ple,  however  threatens  all  that  profess  the  same 
»  and  therefore  imposes  upon  all  a  greater  ne- 
of  providing  for  themselves  in  general,  and 
Dg  the  common  safety ;  which  is  the  course 
shall  always  follow,  as  God  shall  be  pleased  to 
s.  Of  which  your  highness  may  be  assured, 
>f  our  sincerity  and  affection  to  your  serenity, 
r  we  are  engaged  to  wish  all  prosperous  success 

affairs,  and  a  happy  issue  of  all  your  enter- 
nd  endeavours,  in  asserting  the  liberty  of  the 
and  the  worshippers  of  it. 

ehall.  May  — ,  1655. 

^Protector,  to  the  most  Serene PrinceyCHARhES 
AYVS  Adolpuvs,  Kinff  of  the  Swedes,  Greeting. 

lake  no  question,  but  that  the  fame  of  that  most 
lict  has  reached  your  dominions,  whereby  the 
Savoy  has  totally  ruined  his  protestant  subjects 
ng  the  Alpine  valleys,  and  commanded  them 
terminated  from  their  native  seats  and  habita- 
Bless  they  will  give  security  to  renounce  their 
received  from  their  forefathers,  in  exchange 
Roman  catholic  superstition,  and  that  within 
days  at  farthest :  so  that  many  being  killed, 
:  stripped  to  their  skins,  and  exposed  to  most 
destrnctioo,  are  now  forced  to  wander  over  de- 
ratains,  and  through  perpetual  winter,  together 
sir  wives  and  children,  half  dead  with  cold  and 
:  and  that  your  majesty  has  laid  it  to  heart, 
lioos  sorrow  and  compassionate  consideration, 


we  as  little  doubt  For  that  the  protestant  name  and 
cause,  although  they  differ  among  themselves  in  some 
things  of  little  consequence,  is  nevertheless  the  same 
in  general,  and  united  in  one  common  interest;  the 
hatred  of  our  adversaries,  alike  incensed  against  pro- 
testants,  very  easily  demonstrates.  Now  there  is  no- 
body can  be  ignorant,  that  the  kings  of  the  Swedes 
have  always  joined  with  the  reformed,  carrying  their 
victorious  arms  into  Germany  in  defence  of  the  protest- 
ants  without  distinction.  Therefore  we  make  it  our 
chief  request,  and  that  in  a  more  especial  manner  to 
your  majesty,  that  you  would  solicit  the  duke  of  Savoy 
by  letters;  and,  by  interposing  your  intermediating 
authority,  endeavour  to  avert  the  horrid  cruelty  of  this 
edict,  if  possible,  from  people  no  less  innocent  than 
religious.  For  we  think  it  superfluous  to  admonish 
your  majesty  whither  these  rigorous  beginnings  tend, 
and  what  they  threaten  to  all  the  protestants  in  gene- 
ral. But  if  he  rather  choose  to  listen  to  his  anger, 
than  to  our  joint  entreaties  and  intercessions ;  if  there 
be  any  tie,  any  charity  or  communion  of  religion  to  be 
believed  and  worshipped,  upon  consultations  duly  first 
communicated  to  your  majesty,  and  the  chief  of  the 
protestant  princes,  some  other  course  is  to  be  speedily 
taken,  that  such  a  numerous  multitude  of  our  innocent 
brethren  may  not  miserably  perish  for  want  of  succour 
and  assistance.  Which,  in  regard  we  make  no  question 
but  that  it  is  your  majesty's  opinion  and  determination, 
there  can  be  nothing  in  our  opinion  more  prudently 
resolved,  than  to  join  our  reputation,  authority,  coun- 
sels, forces,  and  whatever  else  is  needful,  with  all  the 
speed  that  may  be,  in  pursuance  of  so  pious  a  design. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  bless 
your  majesty. 

Oliver,  Protector,  ^c.  to  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords, 
the  States  of  the  United  Provinces. 

We  make  no  question,  but  that  you  have  already 
been  informed  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  edict,  set  forth 
against  his  subjects  inhabiting  the  valleys  at  the  feet 
of  the  Alps,  ancient  professors  of  the  orthodox  faith  ; 
by  which  edict,  they  are  commanded  to  abandon  their 
native  habitations,  stripped  of  all  their  fortunes,  unless 
within  twenty  days  they  embrace  the  Roman  faith ; 
and  with  what  cruelty  the  authority  of  this  edict  has 
raged  against  a  needy  and  harmless  people,  many  being 
slain  by  the  soldiers,  the  rest  plundered  and  driven 
from  their  houses,  together  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, to  combat  cold  and  hunger  among  desert  moun- 
tains, and  perpetual  snow.  These  things  with  what 
commotion  o(  mind  you  heard  related,  what  a  fellow- 
feeling  of  the  calamities  of  brethren  pierced  your 
breasts,  we  readily  conjectured  from  the  depth  of  our 
own  sorrow,  which  certainly  is  most  heavy  and  afflict- 
ive. For  being  engaged  together  by  the  same  tie  o( 
religion,  no  wonder  we  should  be  so  deeply  moved 
with  the  same  affections  upon  the  dreadful  and  unde- 
served sufferings  of  our  brethren.  Besides,  that  your 
conspicuous  piety  and  charity  toward  the  orthodox, 
wherever  overborn  and  oppressed,  has  been  frequently 
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.  in  the  mosi  urging  straits  and  calamities 
:hes.    For  my  own  part,  unless  m  j  thoughts 
e,  there  is  nothing  wherein  I  should  desire 
nglj  to  he  overcome,  than  in  goodwill  and 
'Ward  hrethren  of  the  same  religion,  aflUcted 
iged  in  their  quiet  enjoyments ;  as  being  one 
lid  be  accounted  always  ready  to  prefer  the 
id  safety  of  the  churches  before  my  particular 
s.     So  far  therefore  as  hitherto  lay  in  our  power, 
re  written  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  even  almost  to 
cation,  beseeching  him,  that  he  would   admit 
is  breast  more  placid  thoughts  and  kinder  effects 
s  favour  toward  his  most  innocent  subjects  and 
liants ;  that  he  would  restore  the  miserable  to  their 
tations  and  estates,  and  grant  them  their  pristine 
dom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.     Moreover, 
wrote  to  the  chiefest  princes  and  magistrates  of  the 
jtestants,  whom  we  thought  most  nearly  concerned 
these  matters,  that  they  would  lend  us  their  assistance 
I  entreat  and  pacify  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  their  be- 
ialf.    And  we  make  no  doubt  now  but  you  have  done 
Jie  same,  and  perhaps  much  more.     For  this  so  dan- 
gerous a  precedent,  and  lately  renewed  severity  of  ut- 
most cruelty  toward  the  reformed,  if  the  authors  of  it 
meet  with  prosperous  success,  to  what  apparent  dangers 
it  reduces  our  religion,  we  need  not  admonish  your 
prudence.    On  the  other  side,  if  the  duke  shall  once 
but  permit  himself  to  be  atoned  and  won  by  our  united 
applications,  not  only  our  afflicted  brethren,  but  we 
ourselves  shall  reap  the  noble  and  abounding  harvest 
and  reward  of  this  laborious  undertaking.     But  if  he 
still  persist  in  the  same  obstinate  resolutions  of  reducing 
to  utmost  extremity  those  people,  (among  whom  our 
religion  was  either  disseminated  by  the  first  doctors  of 
the  gospel,  and  preserved  from  the  defilement  of  su- 
perstition, or  else  restored  to  its  pristine  sincerity  long 
before  other  nations  obtained  that  felicity,)  and  deter- 
mines their  utter  extirpation  and  destruction  ;  we  are 
readv  to   take  such   other  course   and    counsels  with 
yourselves,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  our  refonued 
friends  and  confederates,  as  may  be  most  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  just  and  good  men,  upon  the 
brink  of  inevitable  ruin ;  and  to  make  the  duke  him- 
self sensible,  that  we  can  no  longer  neglect  the  heavy 
oppressions  and  calamities  of  our  orthodox  brethren. 
Farewel. 

To  the  Evangelic  Cities  of  Switzerlanp. 

We  make  no  question,  but  the  late  calamity  of  the 
Piedniontois,  professing  our  reli<»"ion,  rcaclicd  your 
ears  before  the  unwelcome  news  of  it  arrived  with  us : 
who  being  a  people  under  the  protection  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  by  a  severe  edict  of  tlieir 
prince  commanded  to  depart  their  native  habitations, 
unless  within  tbree  days  they  cfave  security  to  embrace 
the  Roman  religion,  soon  after  were  assailed  by  armed 
violence,  that  turned  ti.eir  dwellini*^  into  slaujjfhter- 
houses,  while  otbers,  without  number,  were  terrified 
into  banishment,  where  now  naked  and  afflicted,  witb- 

-*  *»ouse  or  home,  or  any  co^crinj,^  from  the  weather, 


and  ready  to  perish  tbroogb  hongn  .^ 
miserably  wander  thonmgli  desert  moeituaft.,  « 
depths  of  snow,  together  with  their  wives  and  ckiMfl 
And  far  less  reason  have  we  to  doubt,  bnt  thatK«^il 
as  they  came  to  your  knowledge,  you  laid  theK  "^ 
to  heart,  with  a  compassion  no  le»  seosiUe 
multiplied  miseries  than  ourMlves;  the  more 
imprinted  perhaps  in  your  minds,  as  being  ne; 
hours  to  the  sufferers.  Besides,  that  we  have 
proof  of  your  singular  love  and  affection  for 
dox  faith,  of  your  constancy  in  retaining  it, 
fortitude  in  defending  it.  Seeing  then,  by 
strict  co|nm union  of  religion,  that  you, 
ourselves,  are  all  brethren  alike,  or  rather 
with  those  unfortunate  people,  of  which  bo 
can  be  afflicted  without  the  feeling, 
without  the  detriment  and  hazard  of  the 
thought  it  convenient  to  write  to  your  lordihr 
ceming  this  matter,  and  let  yon  anderstand, 
we  believe  it  to  be  the  general  interest  of 
much  as  in  us  lies,  with  our  common  aid  aad 
to  relieve  our  exterminated  and  indigent 
not  only  to  take  care  for  removing  their 
afflictions,  but  also  to  provide,  that  the 
no  farther,  nor  encroach  upon  ourselves  in 
cooraged  by  example  and  success.  We  hav 
letters  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  wherein  we 
earnestly  besought  him,  out  of  his  wonted 
to  deal  more  gently  and  mildly  with  his 
subjects,  and  to  restore  them,  almost  ruined 
to  their  goods  and  habitations.  And  we 
that  by  these  our  entreaties,  or  rather  hy  the 
tercessions  of  us  all,  the  most  serene  prince  at  L 
be  atoned,  and  grant  what  we  have  req 
much  importunity.  But  if  his  mind  be 
heut  to  other  determinations,  we  are  ready 
nicate  our  consultations  with  vours,  br  wha/ 
valent  means  to  relieve  and  re-establish  most 
men,  and  our  most  dearly  beloved  brethren  u 
tormented  and  overlaid  with  so  manv  wrun^i 
pressions;  and  preserve  them  from  inevitable  a 
deserved  ruin.  Of  whose  welfare  and  safetr. i5 
assured,  that  y()u,  according  to  your  wonted  pi* 
most  cordially  tender;  so  for  our  own  parts,  w* 
but  in  our  opinion  prefer  their  preservation  b 
most  important  interests,  even  the  safeguanit 
life.     Farewel. 

Westmiiifiter^  0 

May  19/A,  16.V>. 

Superscribed,  To  tiie  moNt  lllustri«^;i< 
I^rds,  tlie  ConsiiU  and  Stnators  o 
tant  Cantons  and  C'onfederaie  C 
zerland,  Circetinj;^. 

To  the  mn^t   Serene  and  Potent  Prtnv 

nfY\i\\{:\:. 

Mo'st  Serene  and  Potent  Kintf ; 

Bv   vour  majesty's  letter*,  which  ' 
swer  to  ours  of"  tbe  twentv-fifth  of  M 
defbtand.  lliat  we  failed  not  in  our  ' 
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aug^ter,  and  barbarous  massacres  of  tbose 
•rofess  the  reformed  religion  of  Savoy,  per- 
some  of  jour  regiments,  were  the  effects 
our  orders  nor  commands.  And  it  afforded 
ir  occasion  of  joj,  to  bear  that  jour  majesty 
Ij  signified  to  jour  colonies  and  officers, 
ot  precipitancj  engaged  them  in  those  in- 
heries,  without  the  encouragement  of  law- 
e,  how  displeasing  thej  were  to  juur  ma- 
>u  had  admonished  the  duke  himself  to  for- 
Ls  of  crueltj ;  and  that  jou  had  interposed 

I  fidelitj  and  humanitj  all  the  high  vene- 
^ou  in  that  court,  jour  near  alliance  and 
-  restoring  to  their  ancient  abodes  those 
exiles.     And  it  was  our  hopes,  that  that 

in  some  measure  have  condescended  to 
cisure  and  intercessions  of  jour  majestj. 

not  anj  thing  obtained,  either  bj  jour 
e  entreaties  and  importunities  of  other 
e  cause  of  the  distressed,  we  deemed  it  not 

oar  dutj,  to  send  this  noble  person,  under 
'  of  our  extraordinary  envoj,  to  the  duke 
*  je  amplj  and  full j  to  laj  before  him,  how 
>le  we  are  of  such  exasperated  cruelties, 
D  the  professors  of  the  same  religion  with 
^  all  this  too  out  of  a  hatred  of  the  same 
md  we  have  reason  to  hope  a  success  of 
ion  so  much  the  more  prosperous,  if  jour 
aid  vouchsafe  to  emploj  jour  authoritj 
ce  once  again  with  so  much  the  more  ur- 
tjnitj  ;  and  as  jou  have  undertaken  for 
mi  people,  that  thej  will  be  faithful  and 
their  prince,  so  jou  would  be  gractouslj 
ake  care  of  their  welfare  and  safetj,  that 
ippressions  of  this  nature,  no  more  such 
uities,  niaj  be  the  portion  of  the  innocent 
I.  This  being  trulj  roval  and  just  in  it- 
^hlj  agreeable  to  j'our  benignity  and  cle- 
ch  everj  where  protects  in  soft  securitj 
your  subjects  professing  the  same  religion, 
but  expect,  as  it  behoves  us,  from  jour 
rhich  act  of  jours,  as  it  will  more  close!  j 
r  subjection  all  the  protestants  throughout 
IS  dominions,  whose  affection  and  fidelitj 
decessors  and  jourself  in  most  important 
ve  been  often  conspicuouslj  made  known : 
fallj  convince  all  foreign  princes,  that 
)r  intention  of  jour  majestj  were  no  waj 

to  this  prodigious  violence,  whatever 
)ur  ministers  and  officers  to  promote  it. 
allj,  if  jour  majestj  shall  inflict  deserv- 
?nt  upon  those  captains  and  ministers, 
r  own  authoritj,  and  to  gratifj  their  own 
lured  the  perpetrating  such  dreadful  acts 
tj.  In  the  mean  while,  since  jour  majestj 
js  of  jour  justlj  merited  aversion  to  these 
an  and  cruel  proceedings,  we  doubt  not 

II  afford  a  secure  sanctuarj  and  shelter 
kingdom  to  all  tbose  miserable  exiles,  that 
our  majestj  for  protection ;  and  that  jou 
e  permission  to  anj  of  jour  subjects,  to 


assist  the  duke  cf  Savoj  to  their  prejudice.  It  remains 
that  we  make  known  to  your  majesty,  how  highly  we 
esteem  and  value  your  friendship :  in  testimony  of 
which,  we  farther  affirm,  there  shidl  never  be  wanting 
upon  all  occasions  the  real  assurances  and  effects  of  our 
protestation. 

Your  majesty's  most  aflTectionate, 
Whitehall,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

July  29,  1655.  monwealth  of  England,  &c. 

To  the  most  Eminent  Lord,  Cardinal  Mazarine. 

Most  Eminent  Lord  Cardinal, 

Having  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  this  noble  per- 
son to  the  king  with  letters,  a  copy  of  which  is  here 
enclosed,  we  gave  him  also  farther  in  charge,  to  salute 
your  excellency  in  our  name,  as  having  intrusted  to 
his  fidelity  certain  other  matters  to  be  communicated 
to  your  eminency.  In  reference  to  which  aflfairs,  I 
entreat  your  eminency  to  give  him  entire  credit,  as 
being  a  person  in  whom  I  have  reposed  a  more  than 
ordinary  confidence. 

Your  eminency's  most  affectionate, 
Whitehall,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

Jvly  29,  1655.  monwealth  of  England. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  q/*ENGLANn, 
To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Frederic  III.,  King  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  &c. 

With  what  a  severe  and  unmerciful  edict  Immanuel 
duke  of  Savoy  has  expelled  from  their  native  seats  his 
subjects  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  men  other- 
wise harmless,  only  for  many  years  remarkably  famous 
for  embracing  the  purity  of  religion ;  and  afler  a 
dreadful  slaughter  of  some  numbers,  how  he  has  ex- 
posed the  rest  to  the  hardships  of  those  desert  moun- 
tains, stripped  to  their  skins,  and  barred  from  all  relief, 
we  believe  your  majesty  has  long  since  heard,  and 
doubt  not  but  your  majesty  is  touched  with  a  real  com- 
miseration of  their  sufferings,  as  becomes  so  puissant  a 
defender  and  prince  of  the  reformed  faith  :  for  indeed 
the  institutions  of  christian  religion  require,  that  what- 
ever mischiefs  and  miseries  any  part  of  us  undergo,  it 
should  behove  us  all  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  same : 
nor  does  any  man  better  than  jour  majestj  foresee,  if 
wc  maj  be  thought  able  to  give  a  right  conjecture  of 
jour  pictj  and  prudence,  what  dangers  the  success  and 
example  of  this  fact  portend  to  ourselves  in  particular, 
and  to  the  whole  protestant  name  in  general.  We 
have  written  the  more  willinglj  to  jourself,  to  the  end 
we  might  assure  jour  majestj,  that  the  same  sorrow, 
wliich  we  hope  jou  have  conceived  for  the  calamitj  of 
our  most  innocent  brethren,  the  same  opinion,  the  same 
judgment  jou  have  of  the  whole  matter,  is  plainlj  and 
sincerclj  our  own.  We  have  therefore  sent  our  letters 
to  the  duke  of  Savoj,  wherein  we  have  most  impor- 
tunatelj  besought  him,  to  spare  those  miserable  people, 
that  implore  his  mercj,  and  that  he  would  no  longer 
suflfer  that  dreadful  edict  to  be  in  force  :  which  if  jour 
majestj  and  the  rest  of  the  reformed  princes  would 
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Tottcbsafe  to  do,  as  we  are  apt  to  belie?e  they  have 
already  done,  there  is  some  hope,  that  the  angler  of  the 
most  serene  duke  may  be  assuaged,  and  that  his  indig- 
nation will  relent  upon  the  intercession  and  importuni- 
ties of  his  neighbour  princes.  Or  if  he  persist  in  his 
determinations,  we  protest  ourselves  ready,  together 
with  your  majesty,  and  the  rest  of  our  confederates  of 
the  reformed  religion,  to  take  such  speedy  methods,  as 
may  enable  us,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  so  many  miserable  creatures,  and  provide 
for  their  liberty  and  safety.  In  the  mean  time  we 
beseech  Almighty  God  to  bless  your  majesty  with  all 
prosperity. 
Whitehall,  3f ay  — ,  16^5. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/*  England, 
4rr.,  To  the  most  Noble  the  Contuh  and  Senators  of 
the  City  q/" Geneva. 

We  had  before  made  known  to  your  lordships  our 
excessive  sorrow  for  the  heavy  and  unheard  of  cala- 
mities of  the  protestants,  inhabiting  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  whom  the  duke  of  Savoy  persecutes  with 
80  much  cruelty ;  but  that  we  made  it  our  business,  that 
you  should  at  the  same  time  understand,  that  we  are 
not  only  affected  with  the  multitudeof  their  sufferings, 
but  are  using  the  utmost  of  our  endeavours  to  relieve 
and  comfort  them  in  their  distresses.  To  that  pur- 
pose we  have  taken  care  for  a  gathering  of  alms  to  be 
made  throughout  this  whole  republic ;  which  upon 
good  grounds  we  expect  will  be  such,  as  will  demon- 
strate the  affection  of  this  nation  toward  their  brethren, 
labouring  under  the  burden  of  such  horrid  inhumani- 
ties ;  and  that  as  the  communion  of  religion  is  the  same 
between  both  people,  so  the  sense  of  their  calamities 
is  no  less  the  same.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  col- 
lections of  the  money  go  forward,  which  in  regard  they 
will  require  some  time  to  accomplish,  and  for  that  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  those  deplorable  people  will 
admit  of  no  delay,  we  thought  it  requisite  to  remit  be- 
fore-hand two  thousand  pounds  of  the  value  of  Entjland 
with  all  possible  speed,  to  be  distributed  among  such 
as  shall  be  judged  to  be  most  in  present  need  of  com- 
fort and  succour.  Now  in  rejrard  we  are  not  iufnorant 
how  deeply  the  miseries  and  wrongs  of  those  most 
innocent  people  have  atfected  yourselves,  and  that  you 
will  not  think  amiss  of  any  labour  or  pains  where  you 
call  be  assisting  to  their  relief,  wc  made  no  scruple  to 
commit  the  paying  and  distributing  this  sum  of  nionev 
to  V(Hir  care  ;  and  to  jnve  vou  this  farther  trouble,  tliat 
according  to  your  wonted  piety  and  prudence,  you 
would  lake  care,  that  the  said  money  may  be  distri- 
buted equally  to  the  most  necessitous,  to  the  end  that 
though  tlic  sum  be  small,  yet  there  may  be  soniethinij- 
to  refresh  and  revive  the  most  poor  and  needy,  till  a\  c 
can  afford  thcni  a  more  ])Ientiful  supply.  An<l  thus, 
not  making  any  doubt  but  you  will  take  in  good  part 
the  trouble  imposed  upon  ye,  we  beseech  Almighty 
God  to  stir  up  the  hearts  of  all  his  })eople  professiuij" 
the  orthodox  religion,  to  resolve  upon  the  common 
defence  of  themselves,  and  the  mutual  assistance  of 


each  other  against  their  imbittered  aad  WMl 
ble  enemies :  in  the  prosecatioii  of  which, 
rejoice  that  our  helping  hand  might  be  aoi 
viceable  to  the  church.     Farewel. 

Fif^n  hundred  pounds  of  the  ibresaid  twi 
will  be  remitted  by  Gerard  Heneh  from  Pai 
other  five  hundred  pounds  will  be  taken 
letters  from  the  lord  Stoup. 

June  8,  1655. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Camnumwtaltk  of 
4*c.,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince^  the  Dwke 

Most  Serene  Prince, 

As  it  has  been  always  a  great  occasion  c 
to  us,  whenever  any  prosperous  success  atti 
arms,  but  more  especially  against  the  comi 
of  the  Christian  name ;  so  neither  are  we  s( 
late  advantage  gained  by  your  fleet,  tho 
understand,  it  happened  not  a  little  to  the  d 
our  people  :  for  certain  of  our  merchants,  \1 
Daniel  Williams,  a!id  Edward  Beale,  have 
a  petition  presented  to  us,  that  a  ship  of  th 
the  Great  Prince,  was  lately  sent  by  them 
and  merchandise  to  Constantinople,  wbei 
ship  was  detained  by  the  ministers  of  the  Pi 
soldiers  and  provisions  to  Crete;  and  that  t 
being  constrained  to  sail  along  with  the  s. 
the  Turks,  which  was  set  upon  and  vanqiii: 
galleys  of  the  Venetians,  was  taken,  carrii 
Venice,  and  there  adjudged  lawful  prize  by 
of  the  admiralty.  Now  therefore  in  regar 
ship  was  pressed  by  the  Turks,  and  forced 
service  without  the  knowledgfe  or  consent  oJ  t 
directly  or  indirectly  obtained,  and  that  ii  w 
sible  for  her,  being  shipped  with  soldiers,  to 
from  the  engagement,  we  most  earnestly  re(] 
serenity,  that  vou  \^ill  remit  that  sentenct 
admiralty,  as  a  present  to  our  friendship,  and 
care,  that  the  ship  may  be  restored  lo  the  c 
way  deserving  the  displeasure  of  your  repub 
act  of  theirs.  In  the  obtaining  of  which  n-(] 
es])ecially  u])on  our  intercession,  while  we 
merchants  themselves  so  well  assured  of  yoiir 
it  behoves  us  not  to  question  it.  And  so  ^ 
the  Almighty  God  to  continue  his  prosperou 
uj)on  your  noble  designs,  and  the  Venetian 

Your  serenity's  and  the  Vcue 
lie's  nio>it  atfectionaic. 


}Vesfminstfr. 
Devtinh.  — ,  KkVj. 


OLIVER,  Protector  c 
uionwealtb  of  Ei 


O.MNER,  Prnttvtor  of  the  Commonwealth  oj 
S'<'.,  To  the  most  Srrrne  Prince,  I.bwi 
Er  WCK. 

Most  Serene  King. 

Certain  of  our  merchants,  by  name  Sa; 
William  Coekain,  Georire  l^oyiier,  and  se^ 
in  a  petition  to  us  have  set  forth.  That  in  ih< 
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sd  a  alnp  of  tbeire,  called  the  Unicorn,  with 
a  Tery  considerable  Talue ;  and  that  the  said 
g  thus  laden  with  silk,  oil,  and  other  nierchan- 
tuntincjf  to  aboye  thirty-four  thousand  of  our 
vas  taken  bj  the  admiral  and  yice-admiral  of 
estj's  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.     Now  it 

0  us,  that  our  people  who  were  then  in  the 
reason  there  was  at  that  time  a  peace  between 
:h  and  us,  that  never  had  been  violated  in  the 
re  not  willing*  to  make  any  defence  ag'ainst 
estj*s  royal  ships,  and  therefore,  overruled  be- 
the  fair  promises  of  the  captains  Paul  and 
^ho  faithfully  engaged  to  dismiss  our  people, 
d  their  obedience  to  the  maritime  laws,  and 

their  bills  of  lading.  Moreover,  we  find  that 
hints  aforesaid  sent  their  agent  into  France,  to 
restitution  of  the  said  ship  and  goods :  and  then 

1  at  after  above  three  years  slipped  away,  when 
was  brought  so  far,  that  sentence  of  restitution 
mnation  was  to  have  been  given,  that  his  emi- 
jrdinal  Mazarine  acknowledged  to  their  factor 
Corel,  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  the  mer- 
nd  undertook  that  satisfaction  should  be  given, 
18  the  league  between  the  two  nations,  which 
D  under  negotiation,  should  be  ratified  and 
d.  Nay,  since  that,  his  excellency  M.  dc 
■QX,  your  majesty's  embassador,  assured  us  in 
words,  by  the  command  of  your  majesty  and 
incil,  That  care  should  be  taken  of  that  ship 
ds  in  a  particular  exception,  apart  from  those 
arnes,  for  the  decision  of  which  a  general  pro- 
as made  by  the  league :  of  which  promise,  the 
dor,  now  opportunely  arrived  here  to  solicit 
sineas  of  his  own,  is  a  testimony  no  way  to  be 
ed.  Which  being  true,  and  the  right  of  the 
Its  in  redemanding  their  ship  and  goods  so 
blj  apparent,  we  most  earnestly  request  your 
.  that  they  may  meet  with  no  delay  in  obtain- 
tt  is  justly  their  due,  but  that  your  majesty  will 
le  grant  of  this  favour,  as  the  first  fruits  of  our 
amity,  and  the  lately  renewed  league  between 
e  refusal  of  which  as  we  have  no  reason  to 
)  we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  bless  with  all 
y  both  your  majesty  and  your  kingdom. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
ster^  wealth    of   England,    Scotland, 

1656.  and  Ireland,  Sec. 

'  the  Evangelic  Cities  o/* Switzerland. 

U  condition  your  affairs  are,  which  is  not  the 

are  abundantly  informed,  as  well  by  your 

ts  transmitted  to  us  by  our  agent  at  Geneva, 

y  your  letters  from  Zuric,  bearing  date  the 

(venth  of  December.     Whereby,  although  we 

to  find  your  peace,  and  such  a  lasting  league 

leracy,  broken  ;  nevertheless  since  it  appears 

appened  through  no  fault  of  yours,  we  are  in 

It  the  iniquity  and  perverseness  of  your  ad- 

are  eontriTing  new  occasions  for  ye  to  make 
2  a 


known  your  long  ago  experienced  fortitude  and  resolu- 
tion in  defence  of  the  Evangelic  faith.  For  as  for 
those  of  the  canton  of  Schwitz,  who  account  it  a  capital 
crime  for  any  person  to  embrace  our  religion,  what 
they  are  might  and  main  designing,  and  whose  insti- 
gations have  incensed  them  to  resolutions  of  hostility 
against  the  orthodox  religion,  nobody  can  be  ignorant, 
who  has  not  yet  forgot  that  most  detestable  slaughter 
of  our  brethren  in  Piedmont.  Wherefore,  most  be- 
loved friends,  what  you  wero  always  wont  to  be,  with 
God's  assistance  still  continue,  magnanimous  and  re- 
solute ;  suffer  not  your  privileges,  your  confederacies, 
the  liberty  of  your  consciences,  your  religion  itself  to 
be  trampled  under  foot  by  the  worshippers  of  idols ; 
and  so  prepare  yourselves,  that  you  may  not  seem  to 
be  the  defenders  only  of  your  own  freedom  and  safety, 
but  be  ready  likewise  to  aid  and  succour,  as  far  as  in 
you  lies,  your  neighbouring  brethren,  more  especially 
those  most  deplorable  Piedmontois ;  as  being  certainly 
convinced  of  this,  that  a  passage  was  lately  intended 
to  have  been  opened  over  their  slaughtered  bodies  to 
your  sides.  As  for  our  part  be  assured,  that  we  aro  no 
less  anxious  and  solicitous  for  your  welfare  and  pros- 
perity, than  if  this  conflagration  had  broken  forth  in 
our  republic ;  or  as  if  the  axes  of  the  Schwitz  Canton 
had  been  sharpened  for  our  necks,  or  that  their  swords 
had  been  drawn  against  our  breasts,  as  indeed  they 
were  against  the  bosoms  of  all  the  reformed.  There- 
fore so  soon  as  we  were  informed  of  the  condition  of 
your  affairs,  and  the  obstinate  animosities  of  your  ene- 
mies, advising  with  some  sincere  and  honest  persons, 
together  with  some  ministers  of  the  church  most  emi- 
nent for  their  piety,  about  sending  to  your  assistance 
such  succour  as  the  present  posture  of  our  aflairs  would 
permit,  we  came  to  those  results  which  our  envoy  Pell 
will  impart  to  your  consideration.  In  the  mean  time 
we  cease  not  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
upon  all  your  counsels,  and  the  protection  of  your  most 
just  cause,  as  well  in  war  as  in  peace. 

Your  lordships  and  worships  most  affectionate, 

Westminster^  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

Jan.  — ,  1655.  monwealth  of  England,  Sec. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/*  England, 
^c.  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Charles  Gustavus, 
by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  the  Swedes,  Goths, 
and  Vandals,  Great  Prince  o/*  Fin  land,  Sfc, 

Most  Serene  King, 

Seeing  it  is  a  thing  well  known  to  all  men,  that 
there  ought  to  he  a  communication  of  concerns  among 
friends,  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity ;  it  cannot 
but  be  most  grateful  to  us,  that  your  majesty  should 
vouchsafe  to  impart  unto  us  by  your  letters  the  most 
pleasing  and  delightful  part  of  your  friendship,  which 
is  your  joy.  In  regard  it  is  a  mark  of  singular  civility, 
and  truly  royal,  as  not  to  live  only  to  a  roan's  self,  so 
neither  to  rejoice  alone,  unless  he  be  sensible  that  his 
friends  and  confederates  partake  of  his  gladness.  Cer- 
tainly then,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  for  the  birth  af 
the  young  prince  bom  to  such  an  excellent  king,  and 


i.  T* 
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seot  into  tiM  woild  to  be  the  heir  of  his  father's  glorjr 
and  Tirtne ;  and  this  at  such  a  Inckjr  season,  that  we 
hare  no  leas  cause  to  congratulate  the  rojaLparent  with 
the  memorable  omen  that  befell  the  femous  Philip  of 
MacedoOy  who  aft  the  same  time  receiTed  the  tidings  of 
Alexander^  birth,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Illjrrians. 
For  we  make  do  question,  but  the  wresting  of  the 
^fingJnm  of  Fdand  from  papal  subjection,  as  it  were  a 
horn  dismembered  from  the  head  of  the  beast,  and  the 
peace,  so  much  desiied  by  all  good  men,  condnded 
with  the  duke  of  Brandenburgh,  will  be  most  highly 
conducing  to  the  tranquillity  and  advantage  of  the 
ehureh.  Hea?en  grant  a  condusion  correspondent  to 
such  signal  beginnings ;  and  may  the  son  be  like  the 
fruher  in  virtue,  piety,  and  renown,  obtained  by  great 
aduevemmts.  Which  is  that  we  wish  may  luckily 
eome  to  pass,  and  which  we  beg  of  the  Almighty,  so 
propitious  hitherto  to  your  affairs. 

Your  mijesty's  most  affectionate, 

WtttmmiUr^  OLIVER,  Pkotector  of  the  Com- 

Fek  — J 1656.  monwealth  of  England,  dec. 

To  the  King  q/*  Denmark. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince, 
John  Fsebmam  and  Philip  Travess,  citiaens  of  this 
repubUe,  by  a  petition  presented  to  us,  in  their  own 
and  the  name  of  sereral  other  merchants  of  London, 
have  made  a  complaint.  That  whereas  about  the  month 
of  March,  in  the  year  1653,  they  freighted  a  certain 
ship  of  Sundeiburg,  called  the  Saviour,  Nicholas 
Weinskinks  master,  with  woollen  doth,  and  other 
eommodities  to  the  vdue  of  above  three  thousand 
pound,  with  orders  to  the  master,  that  be  should  sail 
directly  up  the  Bdtic  for  Dantzic,  paying  the  usual 
tribute  at  Elsenore,  to  which  purpose  in  particular 
they  gave  him  money :  nevertheless  that  the  said  mas- 
ter, perfidiously  and  coutrary  to  the  orders  of  the  said 
merchants,  slipping  by  Elsenore  without  paying  the 
usud  duty,  thought  to  have  proceeded  in  his  voyage, 
but  that  the  ship  for  this  reason  was  immediately 
seized  and  detained  with  all  her  lading.  After  due 
consideration  of  which  complaints,  we  wrote  in  faFOur 
of  the  merchants  to  your  majesty's  embassador  residing 
at  London,  who  promised,  as  they  say,  that  as  soon  as 
he  retomed  to  your  majesty,  he  would  take  care  that 
the  merchants  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
But  he  being  sent  to  negotiate  your  majesty's  affairs 
in  other  countries,  the  merchants  attended  upon  him 
in  vain,  both  before  and  after  his  departure ;  so  that 
they  were  forced  to  send  their  agent  to  prosecute  their 
right  and  claim  at  Copenhagen,  and  demand  restitution 
of  the  ship  and  goods ;  but  all  the  benefit  they  reaped 
by  it  was  only  to  add  more  expenses  to  their  former 
damages,  and  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  pains  tliroivn 
away;  the  goods  being  condemned  to  confiscation, 
and  still  detained  :  whereas  by  the  law  of  Denmark, 
as  they  set  forth  in  their  petition,  the  master  is  to  be 
punished  for  his  offence,  and  the  ship  to  be  condemned 
but  not  the  goods.  And  they  look  upon  this  misfor- 
tune to  lie  the  more  heavy  upon  them,  in  re^rard  the 
duty  which  is  to  be  paid   at  Elsenore,  as  they  tell 


us,  is  but  very  snudL  Whewfw  aed 
chants  seem  to  have  givea  ao  mmr  ol 
and  for  that  the  mtster  cmfiwied  heft 
that  this  damage  befdl  theMOolj  throngi 
and  the  father  of  the  master  deceased,  b 
to  your  mijes^,  aa  we  are  given  to  n 
laying  dl  the  blame  on  his  soOp  has 
merchants ;  we  could  not  bat  bdieve  thi 
the  said  ship  and  goods  to  be  moat  nnjw 
fore  we  are  confident,  that  so  sooo  aa 
shdl  be  rightly  informed  of  the  whoh 
will  not  only  disapprove  of  these  opprei 
ministers,  but  give  coounand  thai  they  I 
account,  that  the  goods  be  leslored  to 
their  factors,  and  reparation  made  them 
they  have  austained.  All  which  we  a 
request  of  your  majesty,  aa  being  no  mi 
is  so  just  and  consentaneons  to  reaaon, 
equitable  demand,  or  more  legd  satisf 
wdl  be  made,  considering  the  justice  of  o 
cause,  and  which  your  own  subjecta  woi 
fair  and  honest  upon  the  like  occasions. 

To  the  mott  Serene  Primee^  John  tke  Fo 

Portugal,  jnc. 

Most  Serene  King, 

The  peace  and  friendship  which  you 
sired,  by  your  noble  and  splendid  emha 
some  time  since,  after  certain  negotiatif 
the  parliament  in  whom  the  aopreme  pof 

at  that  time,  as  it  was  dways  most  affectio 
for  by  us,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  and 
not  he  wanting  iu  the  administration  o 
ment  which  we  have  now  taken  upon  us 
brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  and  as  y 
sacred  act,  have  ratified  it  to  perpetuity, 
we  send  back  to  your  majesty  your  cxtr; 
bassador,  the  lord  John  Roderigo  de  S 
count  of  Pennaguiada,  a  person  both  app 
majesty's  judgment,  and  by  us  experienc 
civility,  ingenuity,  prudence,  and  tidelitj 
merited  applause  which  he  has  justly  gaii 
plishing  the  ends  of  his  embassy,  which 
which  be  carries  along  with  him  to  his  c 
as  to  what  we  perceive  by  your  letter 
Lisbon  the  second  of  April,  that  is  to  sai 
your  majesty  esteems  our  amity,  how 
favour  our  advancement,  and  rejoice  a 
taken  the  government  of  the  republic  \\\ 
you  arc  pleased  to  manifest  by  singular 
kindness  and  affection,  we  shall  make  it 
that  all  the  world  may  understand,  hv  * 
at  all  times  to  serve  your  majesty,  that  tJ 
nothing  more  acceptable  or  grateful  to 
we  less  earnest  in  our  prayers  to  God  f«)ry 
safety,  the  welfare  of  your  kingdom,  and  t 
success  of  your  affairs. 

Vour  majesty *s  mo«i 

0 
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Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/*  England, 
<D  the  High  and  Mighty  States  of  the  United 

NCES. 

gb  and  Mighty  Lords,  oar  dearest  Friends ; 

kiN  merchants,  oar  countrjmen,  Thomas  Bas- 
lard  Beare,  and  others  their  copartners,  have 
^ir  complaints  before  us,  that  a  certain  ship  of 
i«  Edmund  and  John,  in  her  voyage  from  the 
Bnzil  to  Lisbon,  was  set  upon  by  a  prirateer 
lin^,  called  the  Red  Lion,  commanded  by 
:  Bartelson,  but  upon  this  condition,  which  the 
si^ed  by  Lambert  himself  testifies,  that  the 
1  whatsoerer  goods  belonged  to  the  English 
« restored  at  Flushing :  where  when  the  vessel 
the  ship  indeed  with  w'hat  peculiarly  belonged 
iamen  was  restored,  but  the  English  merchants* 
ere  detained  and  put  forthwith  to  sale :  for  the 
Its  who  had  received  the  damage,  when  they 
i  for  their  goods  in  the  court  of  Flushing,  after 
])enses  for  Gve  years  together,  lost  their  suit 
renouncing  of  a  most  unjust  sentence  against 
those  judges,  of  which  some,  being  interested 
ivateer,  were  both  judges  and  adversaries,  and 
iriminal  altogether.  So  that  now  they  have 
lopes  but  only  in  your  equity  and  uncorrupted 
rbich  at  last  they  fly  for  succour :  and  which 
>ved  they  should  find  the  more  inclinable  to 
justice,  if  assisted  by  our  recommendation. 
I  are  surely  to  be  pardoned,  if,  afraid  of  all 
,  so  great  a  struggle  for  their  estates,  they 
1  to  mind  what  they  have  reason  to  fear  from 
lority  and  high  power,  than  what  they  have 
veil  of  their  cause,  especially  before  sincere 
Sfht  judges :  though  for  our  parts  we  make 
on,  but  that  induced  by  your  rclijjion,  your 
our  integrity,  rather  than  by  our  entreaties, 
^ve  that  judgment  which  is  just  and  equal, 
r  becoming  yourselves.  God  preserve  both 
^our  republic  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  defence 
>ur  of  his  church. 

uter,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
1656.  wealth  of  England,  Sec. 

Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng la  n  d, 
%ND,  and  Ireland,  Sfc,  To  the  most  Serene 
f,  Charles  Gustavus,  King  of  the  Swedes, 
t,  afr(/ Vandals,  Great  Prince  o/ Finland, 
of  EsTUONiA,  Carelia,  Breme,  Verden, 
IN,  Pomerania,  Cassubia,  and  Vandalia, 
f  of  Rcgia,  Lord  of  Ingria  and  Wismaria, 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Duhe  of  Bavaria, 
ts,  Cleves,  and  Monts. 

t  Serene  Prince, 

Julius  Coict  having  accomplished  the  affairs 
ibassy  with  us,  and  so  acquitted  himself,  that 
by  us  to  be  dismissed  without  the  ornament 
lerred  praises,  is  now  returning  to  your  ma- 
'or  be  was  most  acceptable  to  us,  as  well  and 


chiefly  for  your  own  sake,  which  ought  with  us  to  be 
of  high  consideration,  as  for  his  own  deserts  in  the  di- 
ligent acquittal  of  his  trust.  The  recommendation 
therefore  which  we  received  from  you  in  his  behalf, 
we  freely  testify  to  have  been  made  good  by  him,  and 
deservedly  given  by  yourself;  as  he  on  the  other  side 
is  able  with  the  same  fidelity  and  integrity,  to  relate 
and  most  truly  to  declare  our  singular  affection  and 
observance  toward  your  majesty.  It  remains  for  U8 
to  beseech  the  most  merciful  and  all  powerful  God,  to 
blessyour  majesty  with  all  felicity,  and  perpetual  course 
of  victory  over  all  the  enemies  of  his  church. 

Your  majesty's  most  aflectionate, 
Westminster,      OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
April  17,  1656.  wealth  of  England,  &c 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/*England, 
^•c..  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Lewis, 
King  ©/"France. 

Most  Serene  Prince, 

John  Dethic,  mayor  of  the  city  of  London  for  this 
year,  and  William  Wakefield,  merchant,  have  made 
their  addresses  to  us  by  way  of  petition,  complaining, 
that  about  the  middle  of  October,  sixteen  hundred  and 
forty-nine,  they  freighted  a  certain  ship  called  the  Jo- 
nas of  London,  Jonas  Lightfoot  master,  with  goods 
that  were  to  be  sent  to  Ostend ;  which  vessel  was  taken 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  by  one  White  of 
Barking,  a  pirate,  robbing  upon  the  seas  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  from  the  son  of  King  Charles  deceased, 
and  carried  to  Dunkirk,  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  French.  Now  in  regard  that  by  your  majesty's 
edict  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  re- 
newed in  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  by  some 
other  decrees  in  favour  of  the  parliament  of  England, 
as  they  find  it  recorded,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  vessel 
or  goods  taken  from  the  English,  in  the  time  of  that 
war,  should  be  carried  into  any  of  your  majesty's  ports 
to  be  there  put  to  sale ;  they  presently  sent  their  factor 
Hugh  Morel  to  Dunkirk,  to  demand  restitution  of  the 
said  ship  and  goods  from  M.  Lestrade  then  governor 
of  the  town;  more  especially  finding  them  in  the  place 
for  the  most  part  untouched,  and  neither  exchanged  or 
sold.  To  which  the  governor  made  answer,  that  the 
king  had  bestowed  that  government  upon  him  of  his 
free  gift  or  service  done  the  king  in  his  wars,  and  there- 
fore he  would  take  care  to  make  the  best  of  the  reward  of 
his  labour.  So  that  having  little  to  hope  from  an  an- 
swer so  unkind  and  unjust,  af\er  a  great  expense  of 
time  and  money,  the  factor  returned  home.  So  that 
all  the  remaining  hopes,  which  the  petitioners  have, 
seem  wholly  to  depend  upon  your  majesty's  justice  and 
clemency,  to  which  they  thought  they  might  have  the 
more  easy  access  by  means  of  our  letters  ;  and  there- 
fore that  neither  your  clemency  nor  your  justice  may 
be  wanting  to  people  despoiled  against  all  law  and 
reason,  and  contrary  to  your  repeated  prohibitions,  we 
make  it  our  request.  Wherein,  if  your  majesty  vouch- 
safe to  gratify  us,  since  there  is  nothing  required  but 
wiiat  is  most  just  and  equitable,  we  shall  deem  it  as 
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obUincd  ntlMT  fran  your  innate  integritj,  than  anjr 
—twiyfwMW' 

Yonr  auyetij'ft  moit  afieetionmte, 
WuttmmHtr^  OLIVER,  Pkotector  of  the  Com- 

Mmjf  — k  1666.  monwealth  of  England,  dec. 

OuTBBy  Pr&t€ei&r0fik€  C&mmomwemltk  o/Ehoulhd, 
tt^  T0  ik§  High  mid  Mighty  Lordt^  th€  SMei  of 
th»  UniTBD  Pbo¥iiicsi. 

Moat  Higb  and  Miglitjr  Lofds,  oar  deaiest  Friends ; 

JoBM  BnowN ,  Nieholaa  WiUiams,  and  otben,  eiti- 
sen  of  London,  have  ad  forth  in  their  petitions  to  as, 
Aal  when  they  had  ereiy  one  broaght  in  their  propor- 
tiou,  and  frdgfated  a  certain  ship  called  the  Good 
Hope  of  London,  boond  for  the  East  Indies,  they  gaye 
«dm  lo  their  ibctor,  to  take  np  afc  Amsterdam  two 
ihoosand  foor  hundred  Datch  pounds,  to  ensure  the 
aaid  ship ;  that  afterwards  this  ship,  in  her  Toyage  to 
the  coast  of  India,  was  taken  by  a  ship  belooging  to 
the  East  India  Company;  upon  which  they  who  had 
engaged  to  ensure  the  said  vessel  refused  to  pay  the 
nMNMj,  and  have  for  this  six  years  by  Tarious  delays 
cindad  our  merchants,  who  with  eztraordinaTy  dili- 
guDee*  and  at  rest  expenses,  endea¥oared  the  recovery 
of  their  just  right.  Which  in  regard  it  is  an  unjust 
grievance,  that  liea  ae  heavy  upon  the  petitioners,  for 
that  aome  of  these  who  obliged  themselves  are  dead  or 
beoooM  insolvent ;  therefore  that  no  farther  losses  may 
accrue  to  their  fbrmer  damages,  we  make  it  our  earnest 
leqneatto  your  lordships,  that  you  will  vouchsafe  your 
integrity  to  be  the  harbour  and  refuge  for  people  tossed 
so  many  yean,  and  almost  shipwrecked  in  your  courts 
of  justice,  and  that  speedy  judgment  may  be  given  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  equity  and  honesty  in  their 
cause,  which  they  believe  to  be  most  just.  In  the  mean 
time  we  wish  you  all  prosperity  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  welfare  of  bis  church. 

Your  high  and  mighty  lordships  most  affectionate, 
Weitmimier,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

May  — ,  1666.  monwealth  of  England,  Sec. 

Ouvsa,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
^c.y  To  the  High  and  Might g  Lords,  the  States  of 
^:he  United  PaoviNCEs. 

Most  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  our  dearest  Friends  ; 

The  same  persons  in  whose  behalf  we  wrote  to  your 
lordships  in  September  the  last  year,  Thomas  and  Wil- 
liam Lower,  the  lawful  heirs  of  Nicholas  Lower  de- 
ceased, make  grievous  complaints  before  us,  that  they 
arc  oppressed  either  by  the  favour  or  wealth  of  their 
adversaries,  notwithstanding  the  justice  of  their  cause ; 
and  when  that  would  not  suffice,  altbou^rb  our  letters 
were  often  pleaded  in  their  behalf,  they  have  not  been 
able  hitherto  to  obtain  possession  of  the  inheritance 
left  them  by  their  father's  will.  From  the  court  of 
Holland,  where  the  suit  was  first  commenced,  thev 
were  sent  to  your  court,  and  from  tlience  hurried 
away  into  Zealand,  (to  which  three  places  they  carried 
our  letters,)  and  now  they  are  remanded,  not  unwill- 


ingly, back  again  to  your  lupifs  jmtk 
where  the  suprame  power  is,  tkm  tWy  op 
justice.  If  that  hope  lailtheByaladeiud 
after  being  so  long  tossed  Iroai  pout  to  pi 
recovery  of  their  right,  where  at  loigtii  to 
ing  place  they  know  not  For  «i  Ibr  oa 
they  find  no  benefit  of  these  the  Ibartk  tit 
they  can  never  promise  tbcHMelTeB  any 
for  the  future  from  slighted  p^pen.  fi 
would  be  most  acoeptaUe  to  vs,  if  jot  ai  k 
so  many  contempts,  the  injured  hdn  aigkl 
some  relief  by  a  speedy  and  just  jndgai 
out  of  respect  to  any  reputstioa  we  kt 
ye,  yet  out  of  a. regard  to  your  own  o^nl 
tice.  Of  the  last  of  which  we  makm  do  fs 
confidently  presume  you  will  allow  the  « 
friendship. 

Tour  high  and  mighty  lordsliipa  BMiat  i 

Westmituter,  OLIVER,  PhUector  c 

M0g  — ,  1656.  monwealth  of  Eiigi 


Outer,  Protector  of  the  CommwmwmUk  o^ 
jre..  To  tho  moii  Serono  IVtnee  JoHW,  M 

TOGAL. 

Most  Serene  King, 

Whbueas  there  is  a  considerable  am  of 

ing  from  certain  Fortagal  Berehanta  of  f 

company  to  several  English  OMidiaiita,  np 

count  of  fireightage  and  demorage,  in  the  yei 

hundred  and  forty-nine  and  sixteen-homfam 

which  money  is  detained  by  the  aaid  eompai 

majesty's  command,  the  merchants  before 

expected,  that  the  said  money  should  have 

long  since  according  to  the  articles  of  the  1 

but  now  they  are  afraid  of  being  debarred 

and  means  of  recovering  their  debts ;   nnd 

your  majesty  has  ordered,  that  what  monej 

to  them  by  the  Brasile  company  shall  be  c 

your  treasury,  and  that  no  more  than  one  1 

duty  of  freightage  shall  be  expended  towa 

ment  of  their  debts ;  by  which  means  the 

will  receive  no  more  than  thebare  interest  of  tl 

while  at  the  same  time  they  utterly  lose  thei 

Which  we  considering  to  be  very  severe 

upon  them,  and  being  overcome  by  their  n 

able  supplications,  have  granted  them  these 

to  your  majesty;  chiefly  re(]ucsting  this  at  j 

to  take  care  that  the  aforesaid  Brasile  com 

grive  speedy  satisfaction  to  the  merchants  of 

lie,  and  pay  them  not  only  the  principal  mo 

is  owiug  to  them,  but  the  five  years  interest 

both  just  in  itself,  and  conformable  to  t 

so  lately  concluded  between  us ;   which  oi 

hair  in  most  friendly  manner  we  request 

majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  ai 

From  our  Palace        OLIVER,  Protector  o 

at  Westminster,  monwealth,  &c. 

July  — ,  1656. 
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tteetercftke  Commonwealth  o/*  England, 
e  most  Serene  Prince^  Charles  Gustavus, 
\e  Swedes,  Goths,  and  Vandals,  9fe. 

irene  King, 

>ttt  jnst  that  we  should  highly  ralae  the 
r  your  majesty,  a  prince  so  potent  and  so 
r  great  achieyements ;  so  is  it  but  equally 
bat  your  extraordinary  embassador,  the 
ms  lord  Christiem  Bund,  by  whose  sedu- 
a  strict  alliance  is  most  sacredly  and  so- 
ld between  us,  should  be  most  acceptable  to 
!ss  deeply  fixed  in  our  esteem.  Him  there- 
now  most  worthily  accomplished  his  em- 
ought  it  became  us  to  send  back  to  your 
jgh  not  without  the  high  applause  which 
s  singular  yirtues  merit ;  to  the  end,  that 
s  before  conspicious  in  your  esteem  and 
now  be  sensible  of  his  having  reaped  still 
nt  fruits  of  his  sedulity  and  prudence  from 
sndation.  As  for  those  things  which  yet 
transacted,  we  have  determined  in  a  short 
an  embassy  to  your  majesty  for  the  settling 
irs.  In  the  mean  time,  Almighty  God 
afety  so  great  a  pillar  of  his  church,  and 
's  welfare. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

Jace  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 
tter,  mon wealth  of  England,  &c. 

56. 

tteetar  of  the  Commonwealth  o/*  England, 
ke  most  Serene  Prince  Lewis,  King  of 

King,  our  most  dear  Friend 
I  Confederate ; 

merchants  of  London,  Richard  Baker  and 
made  their  complaint  in  a  petition  to  us, 
1  hired  ship  of  theirs,  called  the  Endeavour, 
>  master,  laden  at  Teneriff  with  three  hun- 
r  rich  Canary,  and  bound  from  thence  for 
ler  voyage  between  Palma  and  that  island, 
JDty-first  of  November,  in  the  year  sixteen 
fifty-five,  was  taken  by  four  French  ves- 
f  ships  of  burden,  but  fitted  and  manned 
!re,  under  the  command  of  Giles  de  la 
admiral ;  and  carried  with  all  their  freight, 
test  part  of  the  seamen,  to  the  East  Indies, 
•retended  to  be  bound,  (fourteen  excepted, 
It  ashore  upon  the  coast  of  Guincy,)  whicb 
es  affirmed  he  did  with  that  intent,  that 
1  might  escape  from  so  remote  and  bar- 
intry  to  do  him  any  harm  by  tlieir  testi- 
he  confessed  he  had  neither  any  comrais- 
the  English  vessels,  neither  had  he  taken 
might  have  done  before,  well  knowing 
rm  peace  at  that  time  between  the  French 
iblic :  but  fn  regard  he  had  designed  to 
Portugfa],  from  whence  he  was  driven  by 


contrary  winds,  he  was  constrained  to  supply  bis  ne- 
cessities with  what  he  found  in  that  Tessel ;  and 
believed  the  owners  of  his  ships  would  satisfy  the  mer- 
chants for  their  loss.  Now  the  loss  of  our  merchants 
amounts  to  sixteen  thousand  English  pounds,  as  will 
easily  be  made  appear  by  witnesses  upon  oath.  Bat 
if  it  shall  be  lawful,  upon  such  tririal  excuses  as  these, 
for  pirates  to  violate  the  most  religious  acts  of  princes, 
and  make  a  sport  of  merchants  for  their  particular  be- 
nefits, certainly  the  sanctity  of  leagues  must  fall  to  the 
ground,  all  faith  and  authority  of  princes  will  grow 
out  of  date,  and  be  trampled  under  foot.  Wherefore 
we  not  only  request  your  majesty,  but  believe  it  mainly 
to  concern  your  honour,  that  they,  who  have  ventured 
upon  so  slight  a  pretence  to  violate  the  league  and 
most  sacred  oath  of  their  sovereign,  should  suffer  the 
punishment  due  to  such  perfidiousness  and  daring  in- 
solence ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  owners  of  those 
ships,  though  to  their  loss,  should  be  bound  to  satisfy 
our  merchants  for  the  vast  detriment,  which  they  have 
so  wrongfully  sustained.  So  may  the  Almighty  long 
preserve  your  majesty,  and  support  the  interest  of 
France  against  the  common  enemy  of  us  both. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate. 
From  our  palace 

at  Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector,  &c. 

Auff.  — ,  1656. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  tj/*  England, 
To  his  Eminency  Cardinal  Mazarine. 

Most  Eminent  Lord, 

Having  an  occasion  to  send  letters  to  the  king,  we 
thought  it  likewise  an  offered  opportunity  to  write  to 
your  eminency.  For  we  could  not  think  it  proper  to 
conceal  the  subject  of  our  writing  from  the  sole  and 
only  person,  whose  singular  prudence  governs  the  most 
important  interests  of  the  French  nation,  and  tlie  most 
weighty  affairs  of  the  kingdom  with  equal  fidelity, 
counsel,  and  vigilance.  Not  without  reason  we  com- 
plain, in  short,  to  find  that  league  by  yourself,  as  it 
were  a  crime  to  doubt,  most  sacredly  concluded,  al- 
most the  very  same  day  contemned  and  violated  by 
one  Giles  a  Frenchman,  a  petty  admiral  of  four  ships, 
and  his  associates,  equally  concerned,  as  your  eminency 
will  readily  find  by  our  letters  to  the  king,  and  the 
demands  themselves  of  our  merchants.  Nor  is  it  un- 
known to  your  excellency,  how  much  it  concerns  not 
only  inferior  magistrates,  but  even  royal  majesty  itself, 
that  those  first  violators  of  solemn  alliances  should  be 
severely  punished.  But  they,  perhaps,  by  this  time 
being  arrived  in  the  East  Indies,  whither  they  pre- 
tended to  be  bound,  enjoy  in  undisturbed  possession 
the  goods  of  our  people  as  lawful  prize  won  from  an 
enemy,  which  they  robbed  and  pillaged  from  the 
owners,  contrary  to  all  law,  and  the  pledged  faith  of 
our  late  sacred  league.  However,  this  is  that  which 
wc  request  from  your  eminency,  that  whatever  goods 
were  taken  from  our  merchants  by  the  admiral  of  those 
ships,nLs  necessary  for  his  voyage,  may  be  restored  by 
the  owners  of  the  same  vessels,  which  was  no  more  than 
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what  the  rorers  themselves  thoog^ht  just  and  equal ; 
which,  as  we  understand,  it  lies  within  your  power  to 
do,  considering  the  authority  and  sway  you  bear  in  the 
kingdom. 

Your  eroinency's  most  aflTectionate, 
From  our  palace        OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Cora- 

at  Wettmintter^  monwealth,  &c. 

Avff.  — ,  1G56. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  EfiGLAVTi, 
^T.,  To  the  most  High  and  Mighty  Lordt^  the  States 
of  the  United  Provinces. 

Most  High  and  Mi&rhty  Lords,  our  dearest 
Friends  and  Confederates ; 

We  make  no  doubt  but  th.at  all  men  will  bear  us 
this  testimony,  that  no  considerations,  in  contracting 
foreign  alliances,  ever  swayed  us  beyond  those  of  de- 
fending the  truth  of  religion,  or  that  we  accounted  any 
thing  more  sacred,  than  to  unite  the  minds  of  all  the 
friends  and  protectors  of  the  protestants,  and  of  all 
others  who  at  least  were  not  their  enemies.  Whence 
it  come  to  pass,  that  we  are  touched  with  so  much  the 
more  grief  of  mind,  to  hear  that  the  protestant  princes 
and  cities,  whom  it  so  much  behoves  to  live  in  friend- 
ship and  concord  together,  should  begin  to  be  so  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  so  ill  disposed  to  mutual  affection  ; 
more  especially,  that  your  lordships  and  the  king  of 
Sweden,  than  whom  the  orthodox  faith  has  not  more 
magnanimous  and  courageous  defenders,  nor  our  re- 
public confederates  more  strictly  conjoined  in  interests, 
should  seem  to  remit  of  vour  confidence  in  each  other ; 
or  rather,  that  there  should  appear  some  ton  apparent 
signs  of  tottering  friendship  and  growing  discord  be- 
tween ye.  What  the  causes  are,  and  what  progfrcss 
this  alienation  of  your  affection  has  niado,  we  prcjtost 
ourselves  to  be  altogether  ignorant.  However,  we 
cannot  but  conceive  an  extraordinary  trouble  of  mind 
for  these  beginnings  of  the  least  dissension  arisen  among 
brethren,  which  infallibly  must  mrativ  cndangfer  tbt* 
protestant  interests.  Whicii  if  tbey  should  gather 
strength,  how  prejudicial  it  would  prove  to  protestant 
churches,  what  an  occasion  of  triumph  it  would  affoni 
our  enemies,  and  more  especially  the  Sj>aniards,  can- 
not be  unknown  to  your  prudence,  and  most  industri- 
ous experience  of  affairs.  As  for  the  Spaniards,  it  lias 
already  so  enlivened  tbeir  coufKlcnce,  and  raised  tin  ir 
courage,  that  they  made  no  scruple  by  tlieir  eniba>sa- 
d(^^  residing  in  your  territories,  brddly  to  obtrude  their 
counsels  upon  your  lordships,  and  that  in  reference  to 
tlje  biLchest  concerns  of  your  republic  ;  presuming 
partly  witli  threats  of  rene\^inLr  the  war,  to  terrify, 
and  partly  with  a  false  prospect  of  advanta;L^e  to  sr)lieit 
your  lordships,  to  forsake  your  .ineit  iit  and  mo^^t  faitli- 
lul  friends,  the  English,  French,  and  Danes,  and  enter 
into  a  strict  confederacy  with  your  old  enemy,  and 
once  your  dominecrinjr  tyrant,  now  seeminjriv  atoned; 
but,  what  is  most  to  be  feared,  only  at  })resent  treacher- 
ously fawninjj  to  advance  bis  own  desi«rns.  Certainly 
lie  who  of  an  inveterate  enemy  lavs  bold  of  so  slii^bt 
an  occasion  of  a  sudden  to  become  your  counsellor, 


what  is  it  that  he  would  not  take  opon  kia?  Wki 
would  his  insolency  stop,  if  once  be  cooM  buice^j 
his  eyes,  what  now  he  only  mminitei  and  libiwij 
hb  thoughts ;  that  is  to  saj,  divisioii  and  tdiii 
among  the  protestants  ?  We  are  not  icfDomtl 
your  lordships,  out  of  your  deep  wisdom,  freqinllfi 
volve  in  your  minds  what  the  posture  of  all  Eaip^j 
and  what  more  especially  the  condition  of  tke  | 
tants :  that  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  adkenB;liii| 
orthodox  faith  are  in  daily  expectation  ofiewl 
hies  to  be  raised  by  their  countrymen  embneii|ii| 
popish  ceremonies;  scarcely  recovered  fron  tbitti; 
which  for  the  sake  of  religion  was  kindled  tai  )km  i 
up  by  the  Spaniards,  who  supplied  their  enenia hi  { 
with  commanders  and  money:  that  the  coondlirfi 
Spaniards  arc  still  contriving  to  continue  the  ilii|kv j 
and  destruction  of  the  Piedmontois,  whicb  vncnd^j 
put  in  execution  the  last  year:  that  the  proteitiilii 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  emperor  arc  most  grierHfi 
harassed,  having  much  ado  to  keep  posscama  tf Ml ] 
native  homes :  that  the  king  of  Sweden,  irboa  M'l 
we  hope,  has  raised  up  to  be  a  most  stoat  defc**? 
of  the  orthodox  faith,  is  at  present  wagio|r  vitk  w*f  I 
force  of  his  kingdom  a  doubtful  and  bloodjwax^ 
the  most  potent  enemies  of  the  reformed  leKp*^'* 
your  own  provinces  are  threatened  with  boitiJ^ 
deracies  of  the  princes  your  neighbours,  besdei*^^ 
Spaniards:  and  lastly,  that  we  ourselves  are  b^'^ 
a  war  proclaimed  against  the  king  of  Spam, 
posture  of  affairs,  if  any  contest  should  happen 
your  lordships  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  bow 
would  be  the  condition  of  all  the  reformed 
over  all  Europe,  exposed  to  the  cruelty  and 
unsanctified  enemies !  These  cares  not  sli<:rbt 
us ;  and  we  hope  your  sentiments  to  be 
and  tliat  out  of  your  continued  zeal  fur  the 
cause  of  the  protestants,  and  to  the  end  the  / 
peace  between  brethren  professing  the  samcf«-^^ 
same  hope  of  cteniity,  may  be  preserved  inr  ^ 
your  lordsliips  will  accommodate  yrmr  counsels  to  « 
considerati()ns,  which  are  to  he  preferred  befe«< 
others ;  and  that  you  w  ill  leave  nothinif  ne^lectei<ii 
may  conduce  to  the  establishing  tranquillity  and  aif 
between  your  lordships  and  the  king  of  Sfe4ei 
Wherein  if  we  can  any  wav  he  useful,  as  far  is  • 
authority,  and  the  favour  vou  bear  lis  will  swav  ti 
lord>hips,  ue  freely  otfer  our  utmost  assistaiirf,  |i 
j>ared  in  like  manner  to  be  no  less  serviceable  to 
kiui^  of  Sweden,  to  whom  we  design  a  speedy  einbu 
to  the  end  we  may  declare  our  sentiments  at  hrsrei 
cernint:;'  these  matters.  Wo  liope  moreover,  liisi  • 
will  bend  your  minds  on  botii  si«ies  to  nio*Iera!e  c< 
sels,  and  so  restrain  your  animosities,  thai  no  prov 
tion  may  be  yfiven,  either  by  the  one  or  the  t»tb« 
fester  your  ditferenees  to  extremity;  but  that  ot 
other  side  both  parties  will  remove  whatever  niav 
offence  or  occasion  r)f  jealousy  to  the  othtr.  Whi 
you  shall  vouehsafe  to  do,  you  will  disappoint 
enemies,  prove  the  consolation  of  your  friend*.  ai 
the  best  manner  proxido  for  the  welfare  of  your  n 
lie.    And  this  we  beseech  you  to  be  fullv  convincf 
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)or  utmost  care  to  make  appear,  upon 
extraordinary  affection  and  goodwill 
i  United  Provinces.  And  so  we  most 
the  Almighty  God  to  perpetuate  his 
;,  wealth,  and  liberty,  upon  your  re- 
e  all  things  to  preserve  it  always 
love  of  the  christian  faith,  and  the 
s  name. 

and  mightinesses  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  &c. 


*lor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
e  most  Serene  Princey  John,  King  of 


Prince, 

nth  of  July  last,  old  style,  we  receiv- 
lynard  the  ratification  of  the  peace 
don  by  your  extraordinary  embassa- 
!  private  and  preliminary  articles,  all 
Y  your  majesty :  and  by  our  letters 
ows,  our  agent  at  Lisbon,  dated  the 
derstand  that  our  ratification  also  of 
id  articles  was  by  him,  according  to 
im,  delivered  to  your  majesty :  and 
its  of  the  forementioned  ratification 
terchanged  on  both  sides  in  the  be- 
ast, there  is  now  a  firm  and  settled 
,h  nations.  And  this  pacification  has 
occasion  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  as 
)rove  to  the  common  benefit  of  both 
c  no  slight  detriment  of  our  common 
hey  found  out  a  means  to  disturb  the 
they  left  nothing  neglected  to  have 
;*ing  of  this.  Nor  do  we  question  in 
y  will  omit  any  occasion  of  creating 
candals  and  jealousies  between  us. 
ircr  have  constantly  determined,  as 
,  to  remove  at  a  remote  distance  from 
her  we  so  earnestly  desire,  that  this 
beget  a  mutual  confidence,  greater 
bcr,  that  we  shall  take  them  for  our 
11  by  any  artifices  endeavour  to  mo- 
»  by  this  peace  established  between 
li  our  people.  And  we  readily  ])er- 
lat  your  majesty's  thoughts  and  in- 
same.  And  whereas  it  has  pleased 
your  letters  dated  the  twenty-fourth 
;  days  after  the  delivery  by  our  agent 
:d  instrument  of  confirmed  peace,  to  ' 
lauses  of  the  league,  of  which  you 
:  alteration,  being  of  small  moment  to 
your  majesty  believes,  but  of  great 
:  kingdom  of  Portugal ;  we  shall  be 
)  a  particular  treaty  in  order  to  those 
'  your  majesty,  or  whatever  else  may 
dgment  of  both  parties,  to  the  farther 
i   more  strongly    fastening   of   the 


league:  wherein  wc  shall  have  those  due  consider- 
ations of  your  majesty  and  your  subjects,  as  also  of  our 
own  people,  that  all  may  be  satisfied ;  and  it  shall  be 
in  your  own  choice,  whether  these  things  shall  be  ne- 
gotiated at  Lisbon,  or  at  London.  However,  the  league 
being  now  confirmed,  and  duly  sealed  with  the  seals  of 
both  nations,  to  alter  any  part  of  it  would  be  the  same 
thing  as  to  annul  the  whole ;  which  we  are  certainly 
assured  your  majesty  by  no  means  desires  to  do.  We 
heartily  wish  all  things  lucky,  all  things  prosperous  to 
your  majesty.  From  our  palace  at  Wettmintter^  Aug, 
— ,  1656. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  &c. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/* England* 
4*c.,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  John,  King  o/" Por- 
tugal. 

Most  Serene  King, 

We  have  received  the  unwelcome  news  of  a  wicked 
and  inhuman  attempt  to  have  murdered  our  agent 
Philip  Meadows,  residing  with  yonr  majesty,  and  by 
us  sent  upon  the  blessed  errand  of  peace ;  the  heinous- 
ness  of  which  was  such,  that  his  preservation  is  only 
to  be  attributed  to  the  protection  of  Heaven.  And  we 
are  g^ven  to  understand,  by  your  letters  dated  the 
twenty-sixth  of  May  last,  and  delivered  to  us  by  Tho- 
mas Maynard,  that  your  majesty,  justly  incensed  at 
the  horrid ness  of  the  fact,  has  commanded  inquiry  to 
be  made  afler  the  criminals,  to  the  end  they  may  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment :  but  we  do  not  hear 
that  any  of  the  rufiians  are  yet  apprehended,  or  that 
your  commands  have  wrought  any  effect  in  this  par- 
ticular. Wherefore  we  thought  it  our  duty  openly  to 
declare,  how  deeply  we  resent  this  barbarous  outrage 
in  part  attempted,  and  in  part  committed :  and  there- 
fore we  make  it  our  request  to  your  majesty,  that  due 
punishment  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  authors,  <issoci- 
ates,  and  encouragers  of  this  abominable  fact.  And  to 
the  cud  that  this  may  be  the  more  speedily  accomplished, 
we  farther  demand,  that  persons  of  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity, well  wishers  to  the  peace  of  both  nations,  may 
be  entrusted  with  the  examination  of  this  business,  that 
so  a  due  scrutiny  may  be  made  into  the  bottom  of  this 
malicious  contrivance,  to  the  end  both  authors  and 
assistants  may  be  the  more  severely  punished.  Unless 
this  be  done,  neither  your  majesty's  justice,  nor  the 
honour  of  this  republic,  can  be  vindicated  ;  neither  can 
there  be  any  stable  assurance  of  peace  between  both 
nations.  We  wish  your  majesty  all  things  fortunate 
and  prosperous.  From  our  palace  at  White/ially 
August  — ,  1656. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  (Sec. 
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Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  q/*  England, 
4rc.,  To  the  most  Illustrious  Lord,  the  Conde 
d'Odemira. 

Most  Illustrious  Lord, 

YovB  singular  g'oodwill  towards  us  and  this  republic 
has  laid  no  mean  oblig'ation  upon  us,  nor  slig'btly  tied 
us  to  acknowledgment.  We  readily  perceived  it  by 
your  letters  of  tbe  twenty-fiftb  of  June  last,  as  also  by 
those  which  we  received  from  our  agent  Philip  Mea- 
dows, sent  into  Portugal  to  conclude  the  peace  in 
agitation,  wherein  he  informed  us  of  your  extraordi- 
nary zeal  and  diligence  to  promote  the  pacification,  of 
which  we  most  joyfully  received  the  last  ratification ; 
and  we  persuade  ourselves,  that  your  lordship  will 
have  no  cause  to  repent  either  of  your  pains  and  dili- 
gence in  procuring  this  peace,  or  of  your  goodwill  to 
the  English,  or  your  fidelity  towards  the  king,  your 
sovereign ;  more  especially  considering  the  great  hopes 
we  have  that  this  peace  will  be  of  high  advantage  to 
both  nations,  and  not  a  little  inconvenient  to  our  ene- 
mies. The  only  accident  that  fell  out  unfortunate  and 
mournful  in  this  negotiation,  was  that  unhallowed 
villany  nefariously  attempted  upon  the  person  of  our 
agent,  Philip  Meadows :  the  concealed  authors  of 
which  intended  piece  of  inhumanity  ought  no  less 
diligently  to  be  sought  aAer,  and  made  examples  to 
posterity,  than  the  vilest  of  most  openly  detected  assas- 
sinates. Nor  can  we  doubt  in  the  least  of  your  king^s 
severity  and  justice  in  the  punishment  of  a  crime  so 
horrid,  nor  of  your  care  and  sedulity  to  see,  that  there 
be  no  remissness  of  prosecution,  as  being  a  person 
bearing  due  veneration  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  sanctity 
among  men,  and  no  less  zealous  to  maintain  the  peace 
between  both  nations,  which  never  can  subsist  if  such 
inhuman  barbarities  as  these  escape  unpunished  and 
unrcvenged.  But  your  abhorrence  and  detestation  of 
the  fact  is  so  well  known,  that  there  is  no  need  of  in- 
sisting any  more  at  present  upon  tliis  unpleasing  sub- 
ject. Therefore,  having  thus  declared  our  goodwill 
and  affection  to  your  lordship,  of  which  we  shall  be 
always  ready  to  give  apparent  demonstrations,  there 
nothing  remains,  but  to  implore  the  blessings  of  Divine 
favour  and  protection  upon  you,  and  all  yours.  From 
our  palace  at  Westminster^  Aug.  — ,  1666. 

Your  lordship's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  &c. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/"  England, 
^c.  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Charles  Gustavus, 
King  of  the  Swedes,  Goths,  and  Vandals,  ^c. 

Most  Serene  King,  our  dearest  Friend 
and  Confederate ; 

Being  assured  of  your  majesty's  concurrence  both  in 
thoughts  and  counsels  for  the  defence  of  the  protestant 
faith  against  the  enemies  of  it,  if  ever,  now  at  this  time 
most  dangerously  vexatious;  though  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  at  your  prosperous  successes,  and  the   daily 


tidings  of  your  victories,  yet  on  tlie  other  side  i 
not  but  be  as  deeply  afflicted,  to  meet  with  mk 
that  disturbs  and  interrupts  oar  joj;  we  meant 
news  intermixed  with  so  many  welcome  tidiiig 
the  ancient  friendship  between  yoor  majestjai 
States  of  the  United  Provinces  looks  with  a  A 
aspect,  and  that  the  mischief  is  exasperated  I 
height,  especially  in  the  Baltic  sea,  as  seen  ii 
an  unhappy  rupture.  We  confess  oorBelfalp 
of  the  causes ;  but  we  too  easily  foresee,  that tkea 
which  God  avert,  will  be  fatal  to  the  intotsti  i 
protestants.  And  therefore,  as  well  in  respect li 
most  strict  alliance  between  us  and  jovamijiB^ 
out  of  that  affection  and  love  to  tbe  refomedidi 
by  which  we  all  of  us  ought  chiefly  to  be  mjd 
thought  it  our  duty,  as  we  have  most  eaniedreifti 
the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  to  peace  ai^i 
ration,  so  now  to  persuade  your  majesty  to  tbe  a 
The  protestants  have  enemies  every  where  eMV 
to  spare,  inflamed  with  inexorable  revenge;  tkefi 
were  known  to  have  conspired  more  peniido«ljli 
destruction:  witness  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,ttil 
ing  with  the  blood  and  slaughter  of  the  aiNd 
witness  Austria,  lately  turmoiled  with  thedfl 
edicts  and  proscriptions ;  witness  Switzeibii 
to  what  purpose  is  it,  in  many  words  to  ctU  M 
bitter  lamentations  and  remembrance  of  lOMif* 
mities  ?  Who  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know,  ii 
counsels  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Roman  peii 
these  two  years  have  filled  all  these  places  wilka 
grations,  slaughter,  and  vexation  of  the  ortbotei 
to  these  mischiefs  there  should  happen  an  MB 
dissension  among  protestant  brethren,  more  cip0 
between  two  potent  states,  upon  whose  courage, • 
and  fortitude,  so  far  as  human  strength  majki 
upon,  tbe  support  and  hopes  of  all  the  reformed  chl 
depend ;  of  necessity  the  protestant  religion  bhI 
great  jeopanly,  if  not  upon  tbe  brink  of  dcAl 
On  the  other  side,  if  the  whole  protestant  name' 
but  observe  perpetual  peace  among  theniselfa 
that  same  brotherly  union  as  becomes  their  pnfi 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  fear,  what  ail  th 
fices  or  puissance  of  our  enemies  could  do  to  hi 
which  our  fraternal  concord  and  harmony  aloM 
easily  repel  and  frustrate.  And  therefore  wi 
earnestly  request  and  beseech  your  majesty, (ok 
in  your  mind  propitious  thoughts  of  peace,  vd 
nations  ready  bent  to  repair  the  breaches  of  tM 
tine  friendship  with  the  United  Provinces,  if  i 
part  it  may  have  accidentally  suflered  tbe  dee 
mistakes  or  misconstruction.  If  there  be  aaj 
wherein  our  labour,  our  fidelity,  and  diligenoei 
useful  toward  this  composure,  we  offer  and  defi 
to  your  service.  And  may  the  God  of  beavei  i 
and  prosper  your  noble  and  pions  retolubonii 
together  with  all  felicity,  and  a  perpetual  cm 
victory,  we  cordially  wish  to  jour  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 
From  our  palace  OLIVER,  Protector  of  tb 
at  Westminster,  monweaJtb  of  Eagfai^^ 

Aug*  — ,  1656. 
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tor  of  the  Commonwealth  q/*  England, 
To  the  States  o/* Holland. 

Mighty  Lords,  oar  dearest  Friends ; 

represented  to  us,  by  William  Cooper, 
onduD,  and  our  countryman,  that  John 
isterdam,  his  father-in-law,  about  three 
I  ago  devised  a  project,  by  which  the 
ur  republic  might  be  very  much  ad- 

any  burden  to  the  people,  and  made 
ivith  John  Vandenbrook,  to  share  be- 

reward,  which  they  should  obtain  for 

which  was  the'settling  of  a  little  seal 
if  in  all  the  provinces  of  your  territories, 
our  High  and  Mightinesses  promised 
Vandenbrook  and  his  heirs  the  yearly 
usand  gilders,  or  three  hundred  English 
although  the  use  and  metho<l  of  this 
>een  found  very  easy  and  expeditious, 
nee  great  incomes  have  thereby  accrued 
d  Mightinesses,  and  some  of  your  pro- 
less  nothing  of  the  said  reward,  though 
lortunity  demanded,  has  been  paid  to 
It  the  said  Vandenbrook  and  le  Maire 
with  long  delays,  the  right  of  the  said 
rd  to  the  foresaid  William  Cooper  our 
ho,  desirous  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his 
industry,  has  petitioned  us,  that  we 
nd  his  just  demands  to  your  High  and 
hich  we  thought  not  reasonable  to  deny 
re,  in  most  friendly  wise,  we  request 
I  Mightinesses  favourably  to  hear  the 
(aid  William  Cooper,  and  to  take  such 
cward  and  stipend,  so  well  deserved, 

ajjreed  and  granted,  may  be  paid  him 
this  time  forward,  together  with  the 
?ars  already  passed.  Which  not  doubt- 
Igh  and  Mightinesses  will  vouchsafe  to 
it  is  no  more  than  just  and  becoming 
nee,  we  shall  be  ready  to  shew  the 
the  petitions  of  your  countrymen  upon 
f  the  same  nature,  whenever  presented 

and  Mightinesses  most  affectionate, 

e  at  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the 

0-  Commonwealth,  &c. 

tor  of  the  Commonwealth  ©/"England, 
most  Serene  Prince,  Lewis,  King  of 

ng,  our  dearest  Friend 
onfederate ; 

will  it  is,  that  we  so  often  trouble  your 
e  wrongs  done  by  your  subjects  after  a 
renewed.  But  as  we  are  fully  per- 
ir  majesty  disapproves  their  being  com- 
T  can  we  be  wanting  to  the  complaints 
That  the  ship  Anthony  of  Dieppe  was 


legally  taken  before  the  league,  manifestly  appears  bj 
the  sentence  of  the  judges  of  oar  admiralty  court 
Part  of  the  lading,  that  is  to  say,  four  thousand  bides, 
Robert  Brown,  a  merchant  of  London,  fairly  bought  of 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  sale,  as  they  them- 
selves testify.  The  same  merchant,  after  the  peace 
was  confirmed,  carried  to  Dieppe  about  two  hundred 
of  the  same  hides,  and  there  having  sold  them  to  a 
currier,  thought  to  have  received  his  money,  bul  found 
it  stopped  and  attached  in  the  hands  of  his  factor ;  and 
a  suit  being  commenced  against  him,  he  could  obtain 
no  favour  in  that  court ;  wherefore,  we  thought  it 
proper  to  request  your  majesty,  that  the  whole  matter 
may  be  referred  to  your  council,  that  so  tlie  said  money 
may  be  discharged  from  an  unjust  and  vexatious  ac- 
tion. For  if  acts  done  and  adjudged  before  the  peace 
shall  after  peace  renewed  be  called  into  question  and 
controversy,  we  must  look  upon  assurance  of  treaties  to 
be  a  thing  of  little  moment  Nor  will  there  be  any  end 
of  these  complaints,  if  some  of  these  violators  of  leagues 
be  not  made  severe  and  timely  examples  to  others. 
Which  we  hope  your  majesty  will  speedily  take  into 
your  care.  To  whom  God  Almighty  in  the  mean  time 
vouchsafe  his  most  holy  protection. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  &c. 


From  our  palace 
at  Whitehall, 
Sept.  —,  1656. 


Oliver,  Protector  oftlie  Commonwealth  (>/* England, 
^c.  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  John,  King  of 
Portugal. 

Most  Serene  King, 

The  peace  being  happily  concluded  .between  this 
republic  and  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  what  refers 
to  trade  being  duly  provided  for  and  ratified,  we  deemed 
it  necessary  to  send  to  your  majesty  Thomas  Maynard, 
from  whom  you  will  receive  these  letters,  to  reside  in 
your  dominions,  under  the  character  and  employment 
of  a  consul,  and  to  take  care  of  the  estates  and  inter- 
ests of  our  merchants.  Now  in  regard  it  may  fre- 
quently so  fall  out,  that  he  may  be  enforced  to  desire 
the  privilege  of  free  admission  to  your  majesty,  as  well 
in  matters  of  trade,  as  upon  other  occasions  for  the  in- 
terest of  our  republic,  we  make  it  our  request  to  your 
majesty,  that  you  will  vouchsafe  him  favourable  access 
and  audience,  which  we  shall  acknowledge  as  a  sin- 
gular demonstration  and  testimony  of  your  majesty's 
goodwill  towards  us.  In  the  mean  time  we  beseech 
Almighty  God  to  bless  your  majesty  with  all  prosperity. 
From  our  court  at  Westminster,  Ortob.  — ,  1656. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  Sec. 

To  the  King  of  the  Swedes. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  King, 

Although  your  majesty's  wonted  and  spontaneous 
favour  and  goodwill  toward  all  deserving  men  be  such. 
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that  all  recommendations  in  their  bebalf  may  seem 
superfluous,  yet  we  were  unwilling  to  dismiss  without 
our  letters  to  your  majesty  this  noble  person,  William 
Vavassour,  knight,  serving  under  your  banners,  and 
now  returning  to  your  majesty  :  which  we  have  done 
so  much  the  more  willingly,  being  informed,  that  for- 
merly following  your  majesty's  fortunate  conduct,  he 
had  lost  his  blood  in  several  combats,  to  assert  the  noble 
cause  for  which  you  fight  Insomuch,  that  the  suc- 
ceeding kings  of  Swedeland,  in  remuneration  of  his 
military  skill,  and  bold  achievements  in  war,  rewarded 
him  with  lands  and  annual  pensions,  as  the  guerdons 
of  his  prowess.  Nor  do  we  question,  but  that  he  may 
be  of  great  use  to  your  majesty  in  your  present  wars, 
who  has  been  so  long  conspicuous  for  his  fidelity  and 
experience  in  military  aflTairs.  It  is  our  desire  there- 
fore, that  he  may  be  recommended  to  your  majesty 
according  to  his  merits ;  and  we  also  further  request, 
that  he  may  be  paid  the  arrears  due  to  him.  This,  as 
it  will  be  most  acceptable  to  us,  so  we  shall  be  ready 
upon  the  like  occasion,  whenever  oflTcred,  to  gratify 
your  majesty,  to  whom  we  wish  all  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  Sec. 

Oliver^  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/*Enoland, 
4rc.,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  John,  King  of 
Portugal. 

Most  Serene  King,  our  dearest  Friend 
and  Confederate ; 

Thomas  Evans,  a  master  of  a  ship,  and  our  coun- 
tryman, has  presented  to  us  a  petition,  wherein  he  sets 
forth,  that  in  the  years  1649  and  1650  he  served  the 
Brasile  company  with  his  ship  the  Scipio,  being  a  ves- 
sel of  four  hundred  tons,  and  of  which  he  was  master; 
that  the  said  ship  was  taken  from  him,  with  all  the 
lading  and  furniture,  by  your  majesty's  command  ;  by 
which  ho  has  received  great  damage,  besides  the  los^s 
of  six  years  gain  arising  out  of  such  a  stock.  The 
commissioners  by  the  league  appointed  on  both  sides 
for  the  deciding  controversies  valued  the  whole  at 
seven  thousand  of  our  pounds,  or  twice  as  many  mil- 
reys  of  Portugal  money,  as  they  made  their  report  to 
us.  Which  loss  failing  so  heavy  upon  the  foresaid 
Thomas,  and  being  constrained  to  make  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon  for  the  recoverv  of  his  estate,  he  huniblv  be- 
sought  us,  that  wc  would  grant  him  our  letters  to  your 
majesty  in  favour  of  his  demands. — We,  therefore, 
(although  we  wrote  the  last  year  in  the  behalf  of  our 
merchants  in  general  to  whom  the  Brasile  company 
was  indebted,  nevertheless  that  we  may  not  be  want- 
ing to  any  that  implore  our  aid,)  request  3'our  majesty, 
in  regard  to  that  friendship  which  is  between  us,  that 
consideration  may  be  had  of  this  man  in  particular, 
and  that  your  majesty  would  give  such  orders  to 
all  your  ministers  and  officers,  that  no  obstacle  may 
hinder  him  from  demanding  and  recovering  without 
delay  what  is  owing  to  him  from  the  Brasile  company. 


or  any  other  persons.  God  Almighty  bksi 
jesty  with  perpetual  felicity,  and  gnnt  that  < 
ship  may  long  endure. 

From  onr  palace  at  Westminster,  Orto^.- 

Your  majesty's  roost  affectioiia 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the 

wealth  of  England,  kt 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Cornmonwealth  of] 
&c..  To  the  Illustrious  and  MagniJSeeH 
Hamborocoh. 

Most  Noble,  Magnificent,  and  Right  WonU 

James  and  Patrick  Hays,  subjects  of  tUi 
wealth,  have  made  grievous  complaint  before 
they,  being  lawful  heirs  of  their  brother  Aleu 
died  intestate,  were  so  declared  by  a  senteM 
court  pronounced  in  their  bebalf  against  tUk 
widow ;  and  the  estates  of  their  deceased  M 
ther  with  the  profits,  only  the  widow's  dtim 
ed,  being  adjudged  to  them  by  virtue  of  tbat 
nevertheless,  to  this  very  day  they  coold  ■ 
any  benefit  of  their  pains  and  expenses  m  t 
the  said  judgment,  notwithstanding  their  owi 
right,  and  letters  formerly  written  by  King  ( 
their  behalf;  for  that  the  great  power  asd  ^ 
Albert  van  Eyzen,  one  of  your  chief  magirti 
with  whom  the  greatest  part  of  the  goods  i 
sited,  was  an  opposition  too  potent  for  the 
mount,  while  he  strove  all  that  in  him  hj 
goods  might  not  be  restored  to  the  heirs.  Tl 
pointed  and  tired  out  with  delays,  and  at  1 
duced  to  utmost  poverty,  they  are  become  h( 
us,  that  we  would  not  forsake  them,  wrongc 
pressed  as  they  are  in  a  confederated  city.  ^ 
fore,  believing  it  to  be  a  chief  part  of  oordi 
suffer  any  countryman  of  ours  in  vain  to  dcfl 
tronage  and  succour  in  distress,  make  tbit  i 
your  lordships,  which  we  are  apt  to  tbial 
easily  obtain  from  your  city.  That  the  seat 
nounced  in  behalf  of  the  two  brothers  may  I 
and  duly  executed,  according  to  the  inteati 
poses  for  which  it  was  given ;  and  that  jsi 
suffer  any  longer  delay  of  justice,  by  an  ap| 
chamber  of  Spire,  upon  any  pretence  wbatef 
have  required  the  opinions  of  our  lawyers, 
have  sent  to  your  lordships  faiily  written  m 
But  if  entreaty  and  fair  means  will  notbis) 
necessity  (and  which  is  no  more  than  accord 
customary  law  of  nations,  though  we  are  ■■ 
come  to  that  extremity*)  the  severity  of  retail 
take  its  course ;  which  we  hope  your  pra 
take  care  to  prevent.  From  our  palace  ai 
iter,  Octoh.  16,  1656. 

Your  lordship's  most  afiection 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the 

wealth  of  Engiand,  dec 
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Bi,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/*  England, 
.,  To  the  moMt  Serene  and  Potent  Lewis,  King  of 

ikNCE. 

Serene  and  Potent  Kinfjr,  our  dearest 
Friend  and  Confederate ; 

B  are  apt  to  belie?e,  that  jour  majestj  received 
letters  dated  the  14th  of  May,  of  the  last  jear, 
ein  we  wrote  that  John  Dethic,  major  of  London 
year,  and  William  Waterford,  merchant,  had  by 
petition  set  forth,  That  a  certain  vessel  called  the 
•,  freighted  with  goods  upon  their  account,  and 
d  lor  Dunkirk,  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
eh,  was  taken  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
learover,  pretending  a  commission  from  the  son 
le  late  Ring  Charles :  which  being  directly  con- 
to  jour  edicts  and  the  decrees  of  your  council, 
■0  English  ship,  taken  by  the  enemies  of  the  par- 
sit,  should  he  admitted  into  any  of  your  ports, 
dwe  put  to  sale,  they  demanded  restitution  of  the 
ibip  and  goods  from  M.  Lestrade,  then  governor 
etown,  who  returned  them  an  answer  no  way  be- 
B|f  a  person  of  his  quality,  or  who  pretended  obe- 
X  to  bis  sovereign ;  That  the  government  was 
ned  upon  him  for  his  good  service  in  the  wars, 
tbeicfore  he  would  make  his  best  advantage  of  it, 
b  to  say,  by  right  or  wrong ;  for  that  he  seemed 
iveat:  as  if  he  had  received  that  government  of 
iMJesty's  free  gift,  to  authorize  him  in  the  rob- 
Joor  confederates,  and  contemning  your  edicts 
tfc  in  their  favour.   For  what  the  Kin jr  of  France 
I  bis  subjects  any  way  to  have  a  hand  in,  that 
Ug's  gorernor  has  not  only  suffered  to  be  corn- 
in  your  ports,  but  he  himself  becomes  the  pi- 
ciics  the  prey,  and  openly  avouches  the  fact. 
this  answer  therefore  the  merchants  departed, 
her  baffled  and  disappointed  ;  and  tliis  we  sig- 
>y  our  letters  to  your  majesty  the  last  3'ear  with 
etter success;  for  as  yet  we  have  received  no  re- 
those  letters.     Of  which  we  are  apt  to  believe 
»on  was,  because  the  governor  was  with   the 
a  Flanders  ;  but  now  he  resides  at  Paris,  or  ra- 
tters unpunished  about  the  city,  and  at  court, 
d  with  the  spoils  of  our  merchants.    Once  more 
PC  we   make  it  our  request  to  your  majesty, 
it  is  your  majesty's  interest  in  the  first  place  to 
re  of,  that  no  person  whatever  may  dare  to  jus- 
wrongs  done  to  your  majesty's  confederates  by 
tempt  of  your  royal  edicts.    Nor  can  this  cause 
eriy  referred  to  the  commissioners  appointed  for 
g  common  controversies  on  both  sides;  since  in 
c  not  only  the  rights  of  confederates,  but  your 
ty  itself,  and  the  veneration  due  to  the  royal 
ire  chiefly  in  dispute.    And  it  would  be  a  won- 
it  merchants  should  I)e  more  troubled  for  their 
than  your  majesty  provoked  at  encroachments 
>ar  honour.  Which  while  you  disdain  to  brook, 
e  same  labour  you  will  demonstrate,  that  you 
Fepent  of  your  friendly  edicts  in  favour  of  our 
S|  Bor  coniii?ed  at  the  injuries  done  by  your 


subjects,  nor  neglected  Xo  give  due  respect  to  our  de- 
mands. From  our  court  at  Wettmintterf  Novemb.  — , 
1656. 

Your  majesty 's  most  bounden  by  goodwill, 
by  friendship  and  solemn  league, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth,  8cc. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/'England, 
4*c.,  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Frede- 
ric III.,  King  of  Denmark,  Norway,  the  Vandals, 
and  Goths  ;  Dvke  of  Sleswic,  Holsatia,  Stor- 
matia,  and  Dithmarsh  ;  Count  in  Oldenburoh 
and  Delhenhorst  ;  Sfc, 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our  dearest 
Friend  and  Confederate ; 

We  received  your  majesty's  letters  dated  the  16th  of 
February,  from  Copenhagen,  by  the  most  worthy  Si- 
mon de  Pitkum,  your  majesty's  agent  here  residing. 
Which  when  we  had  perused,  the  demonstrations  of 
your  majesty's  goodwill  towards  us,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter  concerning  which  you  write,  affected 
us  to  that  degree,  that  we  designed  forthwith  to  send 
to  your  majesty  some  person,  who  being  furnished  with 
ample  instructions  from  us,  might  more  at  large  declare 
to  your  majesty  our  counsels  in  that  affair.  And  though 
we  have  still  the  same  resolutions,  yet  hitherto  we  have 
not  been  at  leisure  to  think  of  a  person  proper  to  be 
entrusted  with  those  commands,  which  the  weight  of 
the  matter  requires ;  though  in  a  short  time  we  hope  to 
be  more  at  liberty.  In  the  mean  while  we  thought  it 
not  convenient  any  longer  to  delay  the  letting  your 
majesty  understand,  that  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
in  Europe  has  employed  the  greatest  part  of  our  care 
and  thoughts ;  while  for  some  years,  to  our  great  grief, 
we  have  beheld  the  protestant  princes,  and  supreme 
magistrates  of  the  reformed  republics,  (whom  it  rather 
behoves,  as  being  engaged  by  the  common  tie  of  reli- 
gion and  safety,  to  combine  and  study  all  the  ways 
imaginable  conducing  to  mutual  defence,)  more  and 
more  at  weakening  variance  among  themselves,  and 
jealous  of  each  other's  actions  and  designs;  putting 
their  friends  in  fear,  their  enemies  in  hope,  that  the 
posture  of  affairs  bodes  rather  enmity  and  discord,  than 
a  firm  agreement  of  mind  to  defend  and  assist  each 
other.  And  this  solicitude  has  fixed  itself  so  much  the 
deeper  in  our  thoughts,  in  regard  there  seems  to  appear 
some  sparks  of  jealousy  between  your  majesty  and  the 
king  of  Sweden ;  at  least,  that  there  is  not  that  con- 
junction of  affections,  which  our  love  and  goodwill  in 
general  toward  the  orthodox  religion  so  importunately 
requires :  your  majesty,  perhaps,  suspecting  that  the 
trade  of  your  dominions  will  be  prejudiced  by  the  king 
of  Sweden  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  king  of  Sweden 
being  jealous,  that  by  your  means  the  war  which  he 
now  wages  is  made  more  difficult,  and  that  you  oppose 
him  in  his  contracting  those  alliances  which  he  seeks. 
It  is  not  unknown  to  your  majesty,  so  eminent  for 
your  profound  wisdom,  how  great  the  danger  is  that 
threatens  the  protestant  religion,  should  such  suspicions 
long  continue  between  two  such  potent  monarchs; 
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more  especially,  wbich  God  avert,  if  any  symptom  of 
hostility  should  break  forth.  However  it  be,  for  our 
parts,  as  we  have  earnestly  exhorted  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, and  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces  to  peace, 
and  moderate  counsels,  (and  are  beyond  expression 
f^lad  to  behold  peace  and  concord  renewed  between 
them,  for  that  the  heads  of  that  league  are  transmitted 
to  us  by  their  lordships  the  states-general,)  so  we 
thought  it  our  duty,  and  chiefly  becoming  our  friend- 
ship, not  to  conceal  from  your  majesty  what  our  senti- 
ments are  concerning  these  matters,  (more  especially 
being  affectionately  invited  so  to  do  by  your  majesty's 
most  friendly  letters,  which  we  look  upon,  and  embrace, 
as  a  most  singular  testimony  of  your  goodwill  towards 
us,)  but  to  lay  before  your  eyes  how  gfreat  a  necessity 
Divine  Providence  has  imposed  upon  us  all  that  profess 
the  protcstant  religion,  to  study  peace  among  ourselves, 
and  that  chiefly  at  this  time,  when  our  most  embittered 
enemies  seem  to  have  on  every  side  conspired  our  de- 
struction. There  is  no  necessity  of  calling  to  remem- 
brance the  valleys  of  Piedmont  still  besmeared  with 
the  blood  and  s]au<(hter  of  the  miserable  inhabitants ; 
nor  Austria,  tormented  at  the  same  time  with  the  em- 
peror's decrees  and  proscriptions;  nor  the  impetuous 
onsets  of  the  popish  upon  the  protestant  Switzers.  Who 
can  be  ignorant,  that  the  artifices  and  machinations  of 
the  Spaniards,  for  some  years  last  past,  have  filled  a]l 
these  places  with  the  confused  and  blended  havoc  of 
fire  and  sword  ?  To  which  unfortunate  pile  of  miseries, 
if  once  the  reformed  brethren  should  come  to  add  their 
own  dissensions  among  themselves,  and  more  espe- 
cially two  such  potent  monarchs,  the  chiefest  part  of 
our  strength,  and  among  whom  so  large  a  provision  of 
the  protcstant  security  and  puissance  lies  stored  and 
hoarded  up  against  times  of  danger,  most  certainly  the 
interests  of  the  protestants  must  go  to  ruin,  and  suffer 
.a  total  and  irrecoverable  eclipse.  On  the  other  side,  if 
peace  continue  firmly  fixed  between  two  such  powerful 
neighbours,  and  the  rest  of  the  orthodox  princes;  if  we 
would  but  make  it  our  main  study,  to  abide  in  bro- 
therly concord,  there  would  be  no  cause,  by  God^s 
assistance,  to  fear  neither  the  force  nor  the  subtilty  uf 
our  enemies ;  all  whose  endeavours  and  laborious  toils 
our  union  alone  would  be  able  to  dissipate  and  frus- 
trate. Nor  do  we  question,  but  that  your  majesty,  as 
you  are  freely  willing,  so  your  willingness  will  be  con- 
stant in  contributing  your  utmost  assistance,  to  procure 
this  blessed  peace.  To-  which  purpose  we  shall  be 
most  ready  to  communicate  and  join  our  counsels  with 
your  majesty  ;  professing  a  real  and  cordial  friendship, 
and  not  onl^  determined  inviolably  to  observe  the 
amity  so  auspiciously  contracted  between  us,  but,  as 
God  shall  enable  us,  to  bind  our  present  alliance  with 
a  more  strict  and  fraternal  bond.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  same  eternal  God  grant  all  things  prosperous  and 
successful  to  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  closely  united  by  friendship, 
alliance,  and  goodwill. 
From  our  court  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the 

at  Whitehall,  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 

Dec.  — ,  1666.  land,  Sec. 


Oliver,  Protector  of  the  CommamweMiik  ff 
^c.  To  the  most  Serene  and  Ilhuiriom  j 
Lord,  the  Lord  William,  LmrndfroH 
Prince  o/*Herefeldt,  Count  in  Cutzeni 
Decia  Lioenhain,  Widda,  and  Schadxi 

Most  Serene  Prince, 

We  had  returned  an  answer  to  your  letli 
now  near  a  twelvemonth  since,  for  which  w 
highness's  pardon,  had  not  many,  and  thoi 
important  affairs  of  the  republic  under  m 
strained  us  to  this  unwilling  silence.  Fori 
could  be  more  grateful  to  us,  than  tboit 
written  from  a  most  religious  prince,  dem 
religious  ancestors,  in  order  to  settle  the  p 
ligion,  and  the  harmony  of  the  church?  wl 
attribute  to  us  the  same  indinations,  the  m 
promote  the  peace  of  Christendom,  not  « 
own  but  in  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  all 
christian  world,  and  which  we  are  most  Ug 
find  so  universally  ascribed  to  ourMlves. 
far  our  endeavours  have  been  signal  fomoi 
out  these  three  kingdoms,  and  what  we  k 
by  our  exhortations,  by  our  sufferings,  by  • 
but  chiefly  by  divine  assistance,  the  greateH 
people  both  well  know,  and  are  sensible  d 
tranquillity  of  their  consciences.  The  ssa 
have  wished  to  the  churches  of  Germaay, 
sensions  have  been  too  sharp,  and  of  too  1 
ance ;  and  by  our  agent  Dury  for  many  ji 
endeavouring  the  same  reconciliation,  we  In 
oflfered  whatever  might  conduce  on  oar 
same  purpose.  We  still  persevere  in  the 
minations,  and  wish  the  same  fraternal  * 
among  another,  to  those  churches.  Bat  h 
a  task  it  is  to  settle  peace  among  those  ioi 
as  they  give  out  themselves  to  be,  to  our  ei 
we  more  than  abundantly  understand.  F 
reformed,  and  those  of  the  Augustan  confoi 
cement  together  in  a  communion  of  one 
hardly  ever  to  be  expected  :  it  is  impoisib 
to  prohibit  either  from  defending  their  opinio 
in  private  disputes,  or  by  public  writiogi 
can  never  consist  with  ecclesiastical  tranqai 
only  were  to  be  wished,  that  they  who  di 
suffer  themselves  to  be  entreated,  that  they 
agree  more  civilly,  and  with  more  model 
notwithstanding  their  disputes,  love  one  ai 
embittered  against  each  other  as  enemies,  1 
thren  dissenting  only  in  trifles,  though  n 
mentals  of  faith  most  cordially  agreeing.  ^ 
eating  and  persuading  these  things,  we  sha 
wearied ;  beyond  that,  there  is  nothing  ) 
human  force  or  counsels:  God  will  accoapl 
work  in  his  own  time.  In  the  mean  wbik, 
serene  prince,  have  led  behind  you  a  noble 
of  your  affection  to  the  churches,  an  eteml 
becoming  the  virtue  of  your  anceslon,  aid 
plar  worthy  to  be  followed  by  all  princes.  Il 
remains  for  us  to  implore  the  mociivl  ni  | 
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.m.  Protector  oftke  Commonwealth  o/*  Engl  and, 
To  the  moMt  Serene  and  Potent  Lewis,  King  of 

kXCE. 

Serene  and  Potent  King*,  our  dearest 
'riend  and  Confederate ; 

are  apt  to  belieTe,  that  your  majestj  received 
Iters  dated  the  14th  of  May,  of  the  last  year, 
h  we  wrote  that  John  Dethic,  mayor  of  London 
ear,  and  William  Waterford,  merchant,  had  by 
lefition  set  forth.  That  a  certain  Tessel  called  the 
freighted  with  goods  upon  their  account,  and 
for  Dunkirk,  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
I,  was  taken  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
learoTer,  pretending  a  commission  from  the  son 
late  King  Charles :  which  being  directly  con- 
I  jour  edicts  and  the  decrees  of  your  council, 
t  English  ship,  taken  by  the  enemies  of  the  par- 
t,  should  be  admitted  into  any  of  your  ports, 
ere  put  to  sale,  they  demanded  restitution  of  the 
fip  and  goods  from  M.  Lestrade,  then  governor 
town,  who  returned  them  an  answer  no  way  be- 
jT  a  person  of  his  quality,  or  who  pretended  obe- 
to  bis  sovereign ;  That  the  government  was 
!cd  upon  him  for  bis  good  service  in  the  wars, 
erefore  he  would  make  his  best  advantage  of  it, 
to  say,  by  right  or  wrong ;  for  that  he  seemed 
'eat:  as  if  he  had  received  that  government  of 
MJesty's  free  gift,  to  authorize  him  in  the  rob- 
four  confederates,  and  contemning  your  edicts 
th  in  their  favour.  For  what  the  King  of  France 
ibis  subjects  any  way  to  have  a  hand  in,  that 
log's  governor  has  not  only  suffered  to  be  com- 
I  in  your  ports,  but  he  himself  becomes  the  pi- 
leizes  the  prey,  and  openly  avouches  the  fact, 
this  answer  therefore  the  merchants  departed, 
Etker  baffled  and  disappointed  ;  and  this  we  sig- 
bj  our  letters  to  your  majesty  the  last  year  with 
Wttersuccess;  for  as  vet  we  have  received  no  re- 
» those  letters.  Of  which  we  are  apt  to  believe 
eiaon  was,  because  the  governor  was  with  the 
is  Flanders  ;  but  now  he  resides  at  Paris,  or  ra- 
btters  unpunished  about  the  city,  and  at  court, 
ked  with  the  spoils  of  our  merchants.  Once  more 
bit  we  make  it  our  request  to  your  majesty, 
litis  your  majesty's  interest  in  the  first  place  to 
9n  of,  that  no  person  w  hatever  may  dare  to  jus- 
le  wrongs  done  to  your  majesty's  confederates  by 
iitempt  of  your  royal  edicts.  Nor  can  this  cause 
perly  referred  to  the  commissioners  appointed  for 
Dg common  controversies  on  both  sides;  since  in 
■enot  only  the  rijjfhts  of  confederates,  but  vour 
ity  itself,  and  the  veneration  due  to  the  royal 
are  chiefly  in  dispute.  And  it  would  he  a  won- 
lat  merchants  should  he  more  troubled  for  their 
than  your  majesty  provoked  at  encroachments 
our  honour.  Which  while  you  disdain  to  brook, 
le  same  labour  you  will  demonstrate,  that  you 
rrpent  of  your  friendly  edicts  in  favour  of  our 
e,  nor  connived  at  the  injuries  done  by  your 


subjects,  nor  neglected  to  give  doe  respect  to  our  de- 
mands. From  our  court  at  Westminster^  Novemb.  — , 
1656. 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden  by  goodwill, 
by  friendship  and  solemn  league, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth,  Sec. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/*  England, 
Scc.y  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,,  Frede- 
ric II L,  King  of  Denmark,  Norway,  the  Vandals, 
and  Goths  ;  Dvhe  of  Sleswic,  Holsatia,  Stor- 
MATiA,  and  DiTHMARSH ;  Count  in  Oldenburoh 
ait(/ Delhenhorst  ;  Sfc. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our  dearest 
Friend  and  Confederate; 

We  received  your  majesty's  letters  dated  the  16th  of 
February,  from  Copenhagen,  by  tlie  most  worthy  Si- 
mon de  Pitkum,  your  majesty's  agent  here  residing. 
Which  when  we  had  perused,  the  demonstrations  of 
your  majesty's  goodwill  towards  us,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter  concerning  which  you  write,  affected 
us  to  that  degree,  that  we  designed  forthwith  to  send 
to  your  majesty  some  person,  who  being  furnished  with 
ample  instructions  from  us.  might  more  at  large  declare 
to  your  majesty  our  counsels  in  that  affair.  And  though 
we  have  sti!!  the  same  resolutions,  yet  hitherto  we  have 
not  been  at  leisure  to  think  of  a  person  proper  to  be 
entrusted  with  those  commands,  which  the  weight  of 
the  matter  requires ;  though  in  a  short  time  we  hope  to 
be  more  at  liberty.  In  the  mean  while  we  thought  it 
not  convenient  any  longer  to  delay  the  letting  your 
majesty  understand,  that  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
in  Europe  has  employed  the  greatest  part  of  our  care 
and  thoughts ;  while  for  some  years,  to  our  great  f^rief^ 
we  have  beheld  the  protestant  princes,  and  supreme 
magistrates  of  the  reformed  republics,  (whom  it  rather 
behoves,  as  being  engaged  by  the  common  tie  of  reli- 
gion and  safety,  to  combine  and  study  all  the  ways 
imaginable  conducing  to  mutual  defence,)  more  and 
more  at  weakening  variance  among  themselves,  and 
jealous  of  each  other's  actions  and  designs;  putting 
their  friends  in  fear,  their  enemies  in  hope,  that  the 
posture  of  affairs  bodes  rather  enmity  and  discord,  than 
a  firm  agreement  of  mind  to  defend  and  assist  each 
other.  And  this  solicitude  has  fixed  itself  so  much  the 
deeper  in  our  thoughts,  in  regard  there  seems  to  appear 
some  sparks  of  jealousy  between  your  majesty  and  the 
kiniT  of  Sweden :  at  least,  that  there  is  not  that  con- 
junction  of  affections,  which  our  love  and  goodwill  in 
general  toward  the  orthodox  religion  so  importunately 
requires :  your  majesty,  perhaps,  suspecting  that  the 
trade  of  your  dominions  will  be  prejudiced  by  the  king 
of  Sweden  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  king  of  Sweden 
being  jealous,  that  by  your  means  the  war  which  he 
now  wages  is  made  more  difficult,  and  that  you  oppose 
him  in  b^-  '•""•-acting  those  alliances  which  he  seeks. 
It  is  to  your  majesty,  so  eminent  for 

yoi'  m,  how  great  the  danger  is  that 

t^  It  religion,  should  such  suspicions, 

€n  two  such  potent  monarcbs; 
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Hightf  God  tD  blcM  joor  B^jeitf  and  the  Ronian  em- 
fin  with  all  praqwritjr. 

Yaw  mje^j^  moat  aflfeetiooaie, 

Fnm  mar  Cmari         OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 
al Wethmmiiert  monwealth  of  England,  &c. 
4pi7— ,  leST. 

OuvBB,  PrUector^iki  Commenwemlik  ^England, 
jrr«9  T9  ikt  moMt  Strmu  mmd  Potmt  Prtace,  CHAaLES 
OoaTATua,  MSmg  tf  tki  Swedks,  Goths,  ajitf  Van- 

IIAU,9V. 

Moat  Serene  and  Potent  Cng,  onr  deareat 
IViend  and  Confederate ; 

Thx  moat  honoaraUe  William  Jepaon,  colonel  of 
bone,  and  a  senator  in  oor  parliament,  who  will  hare 
the  hononr  to  ddirer  these  letters  to  joor  majesty,  will 
make  known  to  joar  auyesty,  with  what  disturbance 
and  grief  of  mind  we  reoeired  the  news  of  the  fatal 
war  hrake  oat  between  jronr  mijesty  and  the  Kin|^  of 
Denmaik,  and  how  ma^it  is  our  cordial  and  real  en- 
dearoor,  not  to  nej|r]eet  anj  labour  or  dntj  of  ours,  as 
Ux  as  Ood  enaUea  us,  that  some  speed  j  remedy  may 
he  a^died  to  this  growing*  mischiel^  and  those  Mlami- 
tiea  averted,  which  of  necessity  this  war  will  bring 
Qpon  the  common  cause  of  religion ;  more  especially 
at  thia  time,  now  that  onr  adrersaries  unite  their  forces 
and  pemicioaa  eoansels  against  the  profession  and  pro- 
fessoffs  of  the  orthodox  faith.  These  and  some  other 
eansiderationa  of  great  importance  to  the  benefit  and 
pnfaHe  interestof  both  nations,  hare  induced  us  to  send 
this  gentleman  to  jrour  majesty,  under  the  character  of 
onr  extraordinary  enroy.  Whom  we  therefore  desire 
your  majesty  kindly  to  receive,  and  to  give  credit  to 
him  in  all  things,  which  be  shall  have  to  impart  to  your 
majesty  in  our  name;  as  being  a  person  in  whose  fide- 
lity and  prudence  we  very  much  confide.  We  also 
fanher  request.  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased 
folly  to  assure  yourself  of  our  goodwill  and  most  un- 
doubted zeal,  as  well  toward  your  majesty,  as  for  the 
prosperity  of  your  affairs.  Of  which  we  shall  be  rea- 
dily prepared  with  all  imaginable  willingness  of  mind 
to  give  unquestionable  testimonies  upon  all  occasions. 
From  our  amrt  at  Westminster,  August  — ,  1657. 

Your  majesty's  friend,  and  most  strictly 
counited  confederate, 
OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  &c. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/*  Eve  land, 
Sfc.y  To  the  most  Serene  Prince^  the  Lord  Frederic 
William,  Marquis o/Brasde^bvrgu,  High  Cham- 
berlain of  the  Imperial  Empire,  and  Prince  Elector, 
Duke  of  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  Juliers,  Cleves, 
MoNTs,  Stettin,  Pomerania,  of  the  Cassiubians 
and  Vandals,  as  also  0/ Silesia,  Crosna,  and  Car- 
NOViA,  Burgrave  of  Norrinburg,  Prince  of  Hal- 
berstadt  amlMiNDA,  Count  o/Mark  and  Ravens- 
berg,  Lord  in  Ravenstein. 


Moot  Serene  Prinee,  ear  dcniert  Friend 
and  Confederate; 

SocH  ia  the  lame  of  yonr  Irighmem^  rir 
dence  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  so  I 
through  all  the  worid,  that  all  the  princes 
are  ambitions  of  your  friendship;  nor  does 
sire  a  more  faithful  or  constant  friend  ai 
therefore  to  the  end  joar  highnem  Bsay  k 
are  also  in  the  number  of  theoe  •ihnt  hasn 
and  most  hononraUe  thoughts  of  yonr  pe 
rils,  so  well  desenring  of  the  conunonwe 
tendom ;  we  hare  sent  the  moat  worthy 
liam  Jepaon,  a  senator  in  onr  parliament, 
to  ki»  your  highness^  handa;  and  witha 
continoance  of  all  proaperity  ta  yonr  al 
words  at  large  to  exprem  oar  goodwill  am 
jronr  serenity ;  and  therefore  asake  it  ear  1 
you  will  Toochaafe  to  give  him  credit  in  t 
concerning  which  he  haa  inatmctiona  to  tn 
highness,  aa  if  all  thinga  were  attested  ai 
by  onr  personal  presence.  Pram  amr  ess 
hmii,  AmymU  -^  1667. 

Olitbb,  PraUctor  of  the  CammmmomUk  1 
4rr.,  To  the  moMt  NohU  tka  Comimb  aai 
tko  citf  ^Hambobough. 

Moat  Noble,  most  Magnificent,  and  Woctl 

Thb  most  accomplished  colonel  Willis 
senator  in  onr  pariiament,  being  sent  by  s 
serene  king  of  Sweden,  is  to  travel  throofi 
and  therefore  we  have  given  him  ia  com 
pass  by  your  lordships  unsaluted  in  oui 
withal  to  make  it  our  request.  That  you  ' 
to  assist  him  upon  whatsoever  occasion  h 
it  requisite  to  crave  the  aid  of  your  author 
sel.  Which  the  more  willingly  you  shall 
you  shall  find  you  have  acquired  our  faro 

From  our  court  at  Westminster,  Aug.  — , 

To  the  most  Noble,  the  Consuls  and  Sei 

citg  o/*Breme. 

How  great  oor  affection  is  toward  yt 
particular  our  goodwill,  as  well  upon  th 
your  religion,  as  for  the  celebrated  splen 
city,  as  formerly  you  have  found ;  so  w 
otfers,  you  shall  be  further  sensible.  At  p 
gard  the  roost  accomplished  colonel  Willi; 
senator  iu  our  parliament,  is  to  travel  thro 
with  the  character  of  our  envov  extraort 
kin^  of  Sweden,  it  is  our  pleasure  that  h' 
lordships  lo%  in§^1y  and  friendly  in  our  nan 
if  any  accident  fall  out,  wherein  vour  a< 
friendship  may  be  serviceable  to  him,  t 
have  free  admission  to  desire  iL,  upon  the 
alliance.  Wherein  we  are  confident  vou 
be  wantincf,  by  how  much  the  more  reas 
have  to  be  assured  of  our  singular  lore  a 
for  your  lordships.  From  our  court  m 
Aug.  — ,  1657. 
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tor  of  the  Commonwealth  o/*  England, 
ott  NohU  the  Senators  and  Consuls  of 

lUBECK. 

agnificent,  and  Ri§^ht 
>ur  dearest  Friends ; 

lliam  Jepson,  a  person  of  gfreat  honour, 
n  our  parliament,  is  to  pass  with  the 
public  minister  from  your  city  to  the 
1,  encamping  not  far  from  it.  Vhere- 
our  lordships,  that  if  occasion  require, 
It  of  the  friendship  and  commerce  he- 
Fill  be  assistant  to  him  in  his  journey 
tj,  and  the  territories  under  your  juris- 
vhat  remains,  it  is  our  farther  pleasure, 
uted  in  our  name,  and  that  you  be  as- 
odwiU  and  ready  inclinations  to  serve 
From  our  court  at  Westminster,  Au- 


tor  of  the  Commonwealth  o/"  England, 

0  the  City  o/'Hamborough. 

ignificent,  and  Right  Worshipful ; 

)ows,  who  brings  these  letters  to  your 
travel  through  your  city  with  the  cha- 
!!nt  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  Therefore 
»t]y  recommend  him  to  your  lordships, 
sion  should  happen  for  him  to  desire  it, 
;ady  to  aid  him  with  your  authority  and 
we  desire  that  this  our  recommenda- 
the  same  weight  at  present  with  your 
nerly  it  wont  to  have  ;  nor  shall  we  be 
r  lordships  upon  the  same  opportunities. 
at  Whitehall,  August  — ,  1657. 

tor  of  the  Commonwealth  o/"  England, 
^st  Serene  Prince^  Frederic,  Heir  of 
he  of  Sleswic,  Holsatia,  and  DiT- 
t  in  Oldenburgh  and  Delmenhorst. 

e  Prince,  our  dearest  Friend ; 

lliam  Jepson,  a  person  truly  noble  in 
a  senator  in  our  parliament,  is  sent  by 
extraordinary  to  the  most  serene  king 

1  may  it  prove  happy  and  prosperous 

1  peace  and  interests  of  Christendom ! 

him  instructions,  among  other  things, 

ley,  after  he  has  kissed  your  serenity*s 
irae,  and  declared  our  former  goodwill 
al  for  your  welfare,  to  request  of  your 
at  being  guarded  with  your  authority, 
trith  safety  and  convenience  through 
By  which  kind  act  of  civility,  your 
a  greater  measure  oblige  us  to  returns 
indness.  From  our  court  at  Wextmin- 
J57. 


Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/ England, 
Sfc,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Ferdinand,  Great 
Duke  of  Tdscany. 

Most  Serene  Great  Duke,  our  dearest  Friend ; 

The  company  of  our  merchants  trading  to  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  by  their  petition  to  us, 
have  set  forth,  that  William  Ellis,  master  of  a  ship 
called  the  Little  Lewis,  being  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
was  hired  by  the  Basha  of  Memphis,  to  carry  rice, 
sugar,  and  coffee,  either  to  Constantinople  or  Smyrna, 
for  the  use  of  the  Grand  Seignior ;  but  that  contrary 
to  his  faith  and  promise  given,  he  bore  away  privately 
from  the  Ottoman  fleet,  and  brought  bis  ship  and  lading 
to  Leghorn,  where  now  he  lives  in  possession  of  his 
prey.  Which  villanous  act  being  of  dangerous  exam- 
ple, as  exposing  the  Christian  name  to  scandal,  and 
the  fortunes  of  our  merchants  living  under  the  Turks 
to  violence  and  ransac;  we  therefore  make  it  our 
request  to  your  highness,  that  you  will  give  command, 
that  the  said  master  he  apprehended  and  imprisoned, 
and  that  the  vessel  and  goods  may  remain  under 
seizure,  till  we  shall  have  given  notice  of  our  care  for 
the  restitution  of  those  goods  to  the  sultan :  assuring 
your  highness  of  our  readiness  to  make  suitable  re- 
turns of  gratitude,  whenever  opportunity  presents  itself. 
From  our  court  at  Westminster,  September  — ,  1667. 

Your  highness's  most  aflTectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  Sec. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/*  England, 
See,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  the  Lord  Frederic- 
William,  Marquis  o/'Brandenburgh,  ^c. 

Most  Serene  Prince,  our  most  dear 
Friend  and  Confederate ; 

By  our  last  letters  to  your  highness,  either  already 
or  shortly  to  be  delivered  by  our  embassador  William 
Jepson,  we  have  imparted  the  substance  of  our  em- 
bassy to  your  highness ;  which  we  could  not  do  with- 
out some  mention  of  your  great  virtues,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  our  own  goodwill  and  affection.  Nevertheless, 
that  wc  may  not  seem  too  superficially  to  have  gilded 
over  your  transcending  deservings  of  the  protestant 
interests;  we  thought  it  proper  to  resume  the  same 
subject,  and  pay  our  respect  and  veneration,  not 
more  willingly,  or  with  a  gfreater  fervency  of  mind, 
but  somewhat  more  at  largfe  to  your  highness:  and 
truly  most  deservedly,  when  daily  information  reaches 
our  ears,  that  your  faith  and  conscience,  by  all  man- 
ner of  artifices  tempted  and  assailed,  by  all  manner  of 
arts  and  devices  solicited,  yet  cannot  be  shaken,  or  by 
any  violence  be  rent  from  your  friendship  and  alliance 
with  a  most  magnanimous  prince  and  your  confederate : 
and  this,  when  the  affairs  of  the  Swedes  are  now 
reduced  to  that  condition,  that  in  adhering  to  their 
alliance,  it  is  manifest,  that  your  highness  rather  con- 
sults the  common  cause  of  the  reformed  religion,  than 
your  own  advantage.     And  when  your  highness  is 
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bj  enemie*  either  pri- 
nUij  lirking,  or  iliiiwl  at  jatr  gktem;  jet  neb  b 
jov  eOHtuMj  and  mdaliui  of  Bind,  wd)  jonr  con- 
duet  and  prowcM  bemBinf  a  great  genenl,  that  the 
burtlieii  aiid  naNj  balk  nf  tbe  whole  aflair,  and  the 
went  of  tUa  importaiit  war,  aeens  to  reat  and  depend 
■poD  TOOT'  aete  dettnaination.  Wberefbre  your  higb- 
■OH  baa  BO  naaon  to  qnertioo,  bat  that  jon  maj  relj 
vpan  oar  ftieadabip  aod  anfeifned  afleetion;  w1h> 
iheald  thiak  oandrea  mntbjr  to  be  fimabm  of  all 
maA  good  word,  tbonld  H>e  teeai  careleaa  in  the 
of  joar  oableaBitbal  fidelitj,  joar  conatanej,  and  the 
not  of  joar  i^laaded  virtaea;  or  aboold  we  paj  Icaa 
iwpirt  to  7«w  higbBeaa  apon  lb«  commoa  leore  i 
idvioK.  Am  to  tboie  nwltaa  ptaponnded  bj  tbe  noi 
Hcaaq^lfabed  John  FMerie  SeUerer,  joar  coimtellt 
ani  IC"*  ^"v  iwiding,  if  bitberlo  we  cooM  not  n 
turn  an  oaawer,  aueb  ai  we  deured  to  do,  iboa^  with 
aD  aHidahjr  and  diligeoM  laboaied  hj  jonr  agoat; 
we  aatreat  toot  higbacM  to  impate  it  to  the  prewnt 
Mttditioa  of  oor  aflaita,  and  to  be  aMured,  that  there 
ii  nelbiar  wbieb  we  acconnt  more  aacied,  or  i 
eorBcallj'  detire,  than  to  be  Mrriceable  and  aMiattaff 
to  jew  iaiereata,  lo  boand  op  with  the  caote  of  nli- 
gioo.  In  tbe  mean  time  we  beseech  tbe  God  of 
merej  and  power,  that  eo  ngnal  a  proweM  and 
titode  may  never  languiib  or  be  c^ipreMcd,  ddt  be 
deprired  the  frnit  and  due  applanae  of  all  jov  piooi 


Your  bigbncaa'a  moat  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  tbe  Common- 
weallb  of  England,  &c. 

To  tht  motl  Exetllent  Lord,  M.  De  BarJeaux,  fj^ 
traordinary  Eatbasnidor  fivm  the  motl  SermtKing 

./r..»cE. 

Host  Excellent  Lord, 
Lucas  Lccie,  merchant  of  London,  hax  made 
hii  cotnplaiot  to  the  most  serene  lord  protector,  con- 
cemin^  a  certain  ship  of  his,  called  the  Marj ;  which 
in  her  Toya^re  from  Ireland  to  Bajonne,  being  driven 
bj  tempest  into  ibe  port  of  St.  John  de  Luz,wbs  there 
detained  by  virtue  of  an  arrest,  at  the  sutl  of  uiie  Mar- 
tin de  Lazan :  nor  could  she  he  discharged,  till  ibe 
merchanls  had  given  securitj  to  stand  a  trial  for  (he 
propertj  of  the  said  ship  and  lading.  For  JMariin 
pretended  to  have  a  great  sum  of  monej  owing'  lo 
him  bj  the  parliament  for  several  goods  of  bin,  which 
in  the  year  1642  were  seiied  by  autboritj  of  parlia- 
ment, in  a  certain  ship  »lled  the  Sancta  Clara.  But 
it  is  manifest,  that  Martin  was  not  the  owner  of  the 
said  goods,  only  that  he  prosecuted  the  claim  of  ihe 
true  owner  Richajd  and  Iriat,  tofjetber  with  his  part- 
ner, whose  name  was  Anionio  f'ernandez  ;  and  that 
npon  the  said  Martin  and  Antonio's  falling  out  aman^ 
themselves,  the  parliament  decreed,  that  tbe  said  goods 
should  be  stopped  till  (be  law  should  decide  to  which 
of  tbe  two  they  were  to  be  restored.  Upon  this,  An- 
thony was  desirous,  that  the  action  should  proceed ;  on 


theotber  nde,  neither  Mania, aMoqU 
baa  hhfacfto  ap|ieared  in  coart:  ilaKAi 
apparent  by  LacBs's  |ietiliHB  baniBHl 
it  aeemt  aaaat  uomsooaUe,  ttai  kt  ^ 
try  hia  pctended  title  with  AnU^bl 
goods,  in  oar  mtd  courts,  il— M  ti^i 
and  tbe  tma  ownen,  to  go  la  inr  b  M 
fomgn  douiniaa.  And  ibu  ibtavtbi 
your  exeallency's  equity  and  )inideae(.tt>{ 
lord  prateetor  tnalEes  no  quest**;  hfl 
tberefcre  cDBBonded  in  a  panic^KHHl 
mend  tbi*  lair  and  hoaestcauseafLMMl 
excellency^  consideration  ;  to  ibc  all 
who  negheia  to  try  his  ptviendcd  ligta  b 
onder  that  preieiice  have  an  0(9** 
French  dominions  to  deprive  Mbm  (f  I 


Olitbr,  Prateefar  a^  fia  CmmmmmtMt 

paUie  o/Tbhigk. 
Host  Seiene  Dnke  and  Senate,  oar  tarn 

Sonnme 
fortunate  si 
thing  wherein  w 

for  some  signal  victory.  FanluaHiaaa 
we  give  ye  Joy,  as  being  not  only  Baa  M 
seasooable  to  your  repnUie ;  bat,  wUcb  ■ 
ous,  so  greatly  tending  to  tbe  deUvvaae 
Christians  groaning  under  Tnrbisb  aervii 
particularly  we  recommend  to  yonr  sens 
senate  Thomas  Galily,  formerly  master 
called  the  Relief,  who  for  thew  five  jesrsi 
been  a  slave ;  though  this  be  not  the  Cut  K 
interceded  iu  hia  behalf,  yet  now  we  ds 
freely,  as  in  s  time  of  more  than  ordinan 
ing  received  your  commands,  to  se 
public  with  his  ship,  and  engaging  alone ' 
of  the  enemies'  galleys,  sunk  some,  and  a 
havoc  among  the  rest :  but  at  length  bit 
burnt,  the  brave  commander,  and  so  well  i 
the  Venetian  repuhtic.  was  taken,  and  ev 
Tc  vears  together  has  endured  a  misenl 
Dioni!'  the  barbarians.  To  redeem  biniscl 
hcrenithal ;  for  whatsoever  he  had,  thi 
utwas  owing  to  him  by  your  highness  am 
upon  the  account  either  of  his  ship,  hit  { 
gaid  he  may  nnl 
and  fur  that  the  enemy  refuses  to  discbart 
iiy  other  condition,  than  by  exchange  of 
person  of  equal  value  and  reputation  (o 
imeslly  entreat  your  highness,  and 
nate  ;  and  the  afflicted  old  man,  I 
said  Thomas,  full  of  grief  and  lean,  whirl 

by  our  inicreession  begs,  that 
many  prosperous  combats  have  made  ye  i 
many  Turki<ih  prisoneia,  you  will  eicbani 
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ttr,  wbom  the  enemj  will  accept  for  so 
1  Uken  in  yonr  senrice,  oar  countryman, 
on  of  a  most  sorrowful  father.  Lastly, 
er  is  due  to  him  from  the  republic,  upon 
vages,  or  upon  any  other  account,  you 
to  see  it  paid  to  his  father,  or  tu  whom 
.nt  to  receive  it.  The  effect  of  our  first 
tber  of  your  equity,  was  this,  that  the 
vas  examined,  and  upon  an  exact  stating* 
3  the  debt  was  agreed  ;  but  perhaps  by 
important  business  intervening,  no  pay- 
ipon  it.  Now  the  condition  of  the  mlse- 
admits  of  no  longer  delay ;  and  therefore 
ir  must  be  used,  if  it  be  worth  your  while 
elfare,  that  he  may  speedily  be  delivered 
roe  stench  of  imprisonment.  Which,  as 
*  less  injustice,  moderation,  and  prudence, 
iry  fame  and  victorious  success,  we  are 
will  see  done,  of  your  own  innate  hu- 
reewill,  without  any  hesitation,  without 
t  of  ours.  Now  that  you  may  long*  flou- 
nost  potent  enemy  subdued,  our  daily 
re  of  the  Almighty.  From  our  court  at 
October  — ,  1657. 

Your  highness's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  &c. 

ictor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
High  and  Mighty  Lords,  the  States  of 
Provinces. 

d  Mighty  Lords,  our  dearest 
nd  Confederates; 

lustrious  William  Nuport,  your  extraor- 
ador  for  some  years  residing  with  us,  is 

to  your  lordships ;  but  with  this  condi- 
this  respite  obtained  from  your  lordships, 
I  again  in  a  short  time.  For  he  has  re- 
^  us,  in  the  discharge  of  his  trust,  with 

vigilance,  prudence,  and  equity,  that 
or  we  could  desire  greater  virtue  and 
imbassador,  and  a  person  of  unblemished 
ith  those  inclinations  and  endeavours  to 

and  friendship  between  us,  without  any 

lulation,  that  while  he  officiates  the  duty 

sador,  we  do  not  find  what  occasion  of 

nee  can  arise  in  either  nation.     And  we 

his  departure  with  so  much  the  more 

ad,  considering  the  present  juncture  of 

lirs,  were  we  not  assured,  that  no  man 

nore  faithfully  declare  and  represent  to 

,  either  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 

ill  and  affection  to  your  government. 

re  eirery  way  so  excellent  a  person,  and 

ing"  both  of  yours  and  our  republic,  we 

irdships  to  receive  hinv  returning,  such 

ngly  dismiss  him,  laden  with  the  real 

f  our  applauses.    Almighty  God  grant 

to  your   affairi)   and  perpetuate   our 
2  § 


friendship,  to  his  g^lory,  and  the  support  of  his  ortliodox 
church. 

Your  high  and  mightinesses  most  devoted. 

From  our  Court  at  Westminster, 
Nov.  — ,  1667. 

Oliver,  Projector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Evglavd, 
Sfc,  To  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  the  States  of 
the  United  Provinces. 

Most  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  our  dearest 
Friends  and  Confederates ; 
George  Downing  is  a  person  of  eminent  quality^ 
and,  after  a  long  trial  of  his  fidelity,  probity,  and  dili* 
gence,  in  several  and  various  negotiations,  well  ap- 
proved and  valued  by  us.  Him  we  have  thought  fit" 
ting  to  send  to  your  lordships,  dignified  with  the 
character  of  our  agent,  and  amply  furnished  with  our 
instructions.  We  therefore  desire  your  lordships,  to 
receive  him  kindly,  and  that  so  often  as  he  shall  signify 
that  he  has  any  thing  to  impart  in  our  name  to  your 
lordships,  you  will  admit  him  free  audience,  and  give 
the  same  credit  to  him,  and  entrust  him  with  whatso- 
ever you  have  to  communicate  to  us,  which  you  may 
safely  do,  as  if  ourselves  were  personally  present.  And 
so  we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  bless  your  lordships, 
and  your  republic  with  all  prosperity,  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  support  of  his  Church. 

Your  high  and  mightinesses  most  affectionate, 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall,  OLIVER,  &c. 

December  — ,  1657. 

To  the  States  o/"  Holland* 

There  being  an  alliance  between  our  republic  and 
yours,  and  those  affairs  to  be  transacted  on  both  sides 
that  without  an  agent  and  interpreter,  sent  either  by 
yourselves,  or  from  us,  matters  of  such  g^eat  moment 
can  hardly  be  adjusted  to  the  advantage  of  both  na*- 
tions,  we  thought  it  conducing. to  the  common  good  of 
both  republics,  to  send  George  Downing,  a  person  of 
eminent  quality,  and  long  in  our  knowledge  and  esteem 
for  his  undoubted  fidelity,  probity,  and  diligence,  in 
many  and  various  negotiations,  dignified  with  the 
character  of  our  agent,  to  reside  with  your  lordships, 
and  chiefly  to  take  care  of  those  things,  by  which  the 
peace  between  us  may  be  preserved  entire  and  diutur- 
nal.  Concerning  which  we  have  not  only  written  to 
the  States,  but  also  thought  it  requisite  to  give  notice 
also  of  the  same  to  your  lordships,  supreme  in  the  g'o- 
vernment  of  your  province,  and  who  make  so  consider* 
able  a  part  of  the  United  Provinces ;  to  the  end  you 
may  give  that  reception  to  our  resident  which  becomes 
him,  and  that  whatever  he  transacts  with  your  High 
and  Mighty  States,  you  may  assure  yourselves,  shall 
be  as  firm  and  irrevocable,  as  if  ourselves  had  been 
present  in  the  negotiation.  Now  the  most  merciful 
God  direct  all  your  counsels  and  actions  to  his  glory, 
and  the  peace  of  his  church. 

Westm.  Deeemb,  •^,  1667. 
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Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  q/*  England, 
4*0.,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Ferdinand,  Great 
Duke  of  TvscASY. 

Most  Serene  Great  Duke,  our  much 
honoured  Friend, 

Your  hij^hness's  letters,  bearing^  date  from  Florence 
the  10th  of  November,  gave  us  no  small  occasion  of 
content  and  satisfaction ;  finding  therein  your  goodwill 
towards  us,  so  much  the  more  conspicuous,  by  how 
much  deeds  than  words,  performances  than  promises, 
are  the  more  certain  marks  of  a  cordial  affection.  For 
what  we  requested  of  your  highness,  that  you  would 
command  the  master  of  the  Little  Lewis,  William  Ellis, 
(who  most  ignominiously  broke  his  faith  with  the 
Turks,)  and  the  ship  and  goods  to  be  seized  and  de- 
tained, till  restitution  should  be  made  to  the  Turks,  lest 
the  christian  name  should  receive  any  blemish  by 
thieveries  of  the  like  nature ;  all  those  things,  and  that 
too  with  an  extraordinary  zeal,  as  we  most  gladly  un- 
derstood before,  your  highness  writes  that  you  have 
seen  diligently  performed.  We  therefore  return  our 
thanks  for  the  kindness  received,  and  make  it  our 
farther  request,  that  when  the  merchants  have  given 
security  to  satisfy  the  Turks,  the  master  may  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  ship,  together  with  her  lading,  be 
forthwith  dismissed,  to  the  end  we  may  not  seem  to 
have  had  more  care  perhaps  of  the  Turks*  interest,  than 
our  own  countrymen.  In  the  mean  time,  we  take  so 
kindly  this  surpassing  favour  done  us  by  your  highness, 
and  most  acceptable  to  us,  that  we  should  not  refuse  to 
be  branded  with  ingratitude,  if  wc  should  not  ardently 
desire  a  speedy  opportunity,  with  the  same  promptitude 
of  mind,  to  gratify  your  hij^^hncss,  whereby  wc  might  be 
enabled  to  ilenionstratc  our  readiness  to  return  the  same 
good  offices  to  so  noble  a  benefactor  upon  all  occasions. 

Vour  highness's  most  affectionate. 

From  Ofir  court  at  Westminster^  OLIVER,  he. 

December — ,  1657. 

Oliter,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/'England, 
At.,  To  the  moxt  Serene  and  Potent  Prince  Charles 
CicsTAVL's,  King  of  the  Swedfs,  Goths,  and  Van- 
dals, Vr. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  our  most 
Invincible  Friend  and  Confederate ; 

Bv  your  majesty's  letters,  dated  the  21st  of  February 
from  your  camp  in  Sclarid,  we  found  many  reasons  to 
be  alfcotcd  with  no  sn)all  joy,  as  well  for  our  own  par- 
ticular, as  in  rrorard  of  the  uholc  christian  rej>ublic  in 
general.  In  the  first  place,  bcTausc  the  K'm\x  of  Den- 
mark, bein^  become  an  enemy,  not  induced  tJjcreto,  as 
we  arc  apt  to  believe,])y  bis  own  inclinations  or  interests, 
but  deluded  by  the  artifices  of  our  common  cidversaries, 
\%  reduced  to  that  condition  by  your  sudden  eruption 
into  the  very  heart  of  his  kinsfdotn,  uitb  verv  little 
bloodsbed  (»n  either  side,  tbat,  wbatwa^  really  true,  be 
will  at  leng"tb  be  persuaded,  tbat  peace  would  have 
bctn   more  beneficial  to  bim,   tlian   tb^  war  ubicb  be 


has  entered  into  agaioit  yoor  ma^talj.    Then 
when  he  shall  consider  with  himself,  that  he 
obtain  it  by  any  more  speedy  means,  than  by 
use  of  our  assistance,  long  since  offered  him  to 
a  reconciliation,  in  regard  your  majesty  so  feadilj» 
treated  by  the  letters  only  delivered  by  our  ageirt,  \ 
such  an  easy  concession  of  peace,  most  clearly  Baiiil 
apparent  how  highly  you  esteemed  the  intercesunrf 
our  friendship,  he  will  certainly  apply  himself  Is  m\ 
and  then  our  interposition  in  so  pioua  a  work  wfl 
chiefly  require,  that  we  should  be  the  sole  i 
and  almost  author  of  tbat  peace,  so  beneficial  to  ik 
interests  of  the  protestants;  which,  as  we  hope,«l 
suddenly  be  accomplished.    For  when  the  eBeaiarf 
religion  shall  despair  of  breaking  joar  united  fam 
by  any  other  means  than  settinjg^  both  jour  msj 
variance,  then  their  own  fears  will  overtake  tbcBt  Itf 
this  unexpected  conjunction,  which  we  ardentlydoii^ 
of  your  arms  and  minds,  should  turn  to  the  dcsHadH 
of  them  that  were  the  kindlers  of  the  war.    la  lb 
mean    time,   most   magnanimous    king,  may   iw 
prowess  go  on  and  prosper;   and    the  same  ftlidy 
which  the  enemies  of  the  church  have  admired  ii  ill 
proirress  of  your  achievements,  and  the  steady  cnv 
c*f  your  victories   against  a  prince,  now  your  ai> 
federate,  the  same  by  God^s  assistance,  mayyMA- 
force  them  to  behold  once  more  in  their  sobvenia- 

From  our  palace  at  Westmintter^ 
March  3(>,  1658. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Common wemltk  ^EmuiSi 
S'c,  To  the  most  Serene  Prmet,  FERDiif  A5n»,  ftirf  \. 
Duke  of  Ti'scANY. 

Most  Serene  Prince, 

The  answer  which  we  have  given  to  your  ^ 
here  residing,  we  believe,  will  fully  satisfy  yourkigk- 
ness  as  to  our  admiral,  who  but  lately  put  intojitf 
ports.  In  the  mean  time,  John  Hosier,  master  of  & 
ship  called  the  Owner,  has  set  forth  in  a  petition  to«. 
tbat  in  April,  1656,  he  hired  out  his  ship  by  a  ckutr- 
party  agreement,  to  one  Joseph  Annan,  an  ItaliaB,«hi 
manifestly  broke  all  the  covenants  therein  contaiic^; 
so  that  he  was  enforced,  lest  he  should  lose  his  ikif 
and  ladintjf,  together  with  his  whole  principsl  stoei. 
openly  to  set  forth  the  fraud  of  his  freighter,  after  ifc* 
manner  of  merchants;  and  when  he  had  caused  it  D 
be  reji^istered  by  a  jiublic  notary,  to  sue  him  st  I/f- 
bom.  Joseph,  on  the  other  side,  that  be  might  askc 
o-ood  one  fraud  by  another,  combining  with  tpootkff 
liii*:;"ious  traders,  upon  a  feigrned  pretence,  by  pci]*?* 
seized  upon  six  thousand  pieces  of  eight,  the  mooerif 
one  Tbimias  Clutterbuck.  But  as  for  his  part,  the  ssii 
Hosier,  after  great  expenses  and  loss  of  time,  couMs^ 
ver  obtain  his  right  and  due  at  Leghorn  :  nor  duntk 
there  appear  in  court,  being  threatened  as  he  was.  u^ 
waylaid  by  his  adversaries.  We  therefore  request  vow 
bi^-biiess,  that  vou  would  vonchsafc  vour  assijcasff 
to  tbis  poor  oppressed  man,  and  according  to  voir 
wonted  justice,  restrain  the  insolence  of  bis  adversiiv 
for  in  vain  are  laws  ordained  for  the  government  of 
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bj  tVe  autlioiity  of  princes,  if  wrongf  and  vio- 
wben  thej  cannot  abrogate,  shall  be  able  bj 
mnd  terroar  to  frustrate  tbe  refuge  and  sanc- 
of  the  laws.  However,  we  make  no  doubt,  but 
^at  yonr  highness  will  speedily  take  care  to  punish  a 
laving^  boldness  of  this  nature ;  beseeching  Almighty 
Sod  to  bless  yonr  highness  with  peace  and  prosperity. 

JPhrmm  omr  court  at  Wtttmiiutery 
AprU7,\65S, 

fa  the  wmoti  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Lewis,  Kinff 

of  France. 


Serene  and  Potent  King,  and  most 
August  Friend  and  Confederate ; 

Yooft  majesty  may  call  to  mind,  that  at  the  same 
when  the  renewing  the  league  between  us  was  in 
in,  and  no  less  auspiciously  concluded,  as  the 
advantages  from  thence  accruing  to  both  nations, 
tbe  many  annoyances  thence  attending  the  corn- 
enemy,  sufficiently  testify;  those  dreadful  butche- 
befel  the  Piedmontois,  and  that  we  recommended, 
gfeat  ferreney  of  mind  and  compassion,  their 
on  all  sides  forsaken  and  afflicted,  to  your  com- 
ition  and  protection.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
majesty  of  yourself,  was  wanting  in  a  duty  so 
that  we  may  not  say,  beseeming  common  huma^ 
niljy  as  far  as  yonr  authority,  and  the  yeneration  due 
to  yoor  person,  conld  prevail  with  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
Certain  we  are,  that  neither  ourselves,  nor  many  other 
yriaeet  and  cities,  were  wanting  in  our  performances, 
Vy  Ae  intopoaition  of  embassies,  letters,  and  entrea- 
ties.  After  a  most  bloody  butchery  of  both  sexes,  and 
aO  ages,  at  leng^  peace  was  granted,  or  rather  a  cer- 
tani  clandestine  hostility  covered  over  with  the  name 
af  peace.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  agreed  in 
town  of  Pignerol ;  seyere  and  hard,  but  such  as 
miserable  and  indigent  creatures,  after  they  had 
all  that  could  be  endured  that  was  oppressive 
barbarous,  would  have  been  glad  of,  had  they 
bnt  observed,  as  hard  and  unjust  as  they  were. 
by  false  constructions,  and  various  evasions,  the 
ices  of  all  these  articles  are  eluded  and  vie- 
lany  are  thmst  out  from  their  ancient  abodes ; 
■nay  are  forbid  the  exercise  of  their  religfion,  new 
tnbatea  are  exacted,  a  new  citadel  is  imposed  upon 
them;  from  whence  the  soldiers  frequently  making 
•auoraions,  either  plunder  or  murder  all  they  meet. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  new  levies  are  privately  preparing 
them,  and  all  that  embrace  the  protestant  reli- 
are  eommanded  to  depart  by  a  prefixed  day ;  so 
aD  thingi  seem  to  threaten  the  utter  extermination 
deplorable  wretches,  whom  the  former  massacre 
Which  I  most  earnestly  beseech  and  conjure 
y^  most  Christian  king,  by  that  Right  Hand  which 
i%ned  the  league  and  friendship  between  us,  by  that 
Mme  goodly  ornament  of  your  title  of  MOST  CHRIS- 
by  no  means  to  suffer,  nor  to  permit  such 
of  rage  and  fury  uncontrolled,  we  will  not  say, 
h  any  prince,  (for  eertainly  such  barbarous  severity 
maid  nercr  enter  the  breast  of  any  prince,  much  less 
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so  tender  in  years,  nor  into  the  female  thoughts  of  his 
mother,)  but  in  those  sanctified  cut-throats,  who,  pro- 
fessing themselves  to  be  the  servants  and  disciples  of 
our  Saviour  Christ,  who  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  abuse  his  meek  and  peaceful  name  and  pre- 
cepts to  the  most  cruel  slaughter  of  the  innocent. 
Rescue,  you  that  are  able  in  your  towering  station, 
worthy  to  be  able,  rescue  so  many  suppliants  prostrate 
at  your  feet,  from  the  hands  of  ruffians,  who,  lately 
drunk  with  blood,  again  thirst  after  it,  and  think  it 
their  safest  way  to  throw  the  odium  of  their  cruelty 
upon  princes.  But  as  for  you,  great  prince,  suffer  not, 
while  yon  reign,  your  titles,  nor  the  confines  of  your 
kingdom,  to  be  contaminated  with  this  same  Heaven- 
offending  scandal,  nor  the  peaceful  gospel  of  Christ  to 
be  defiled  with  such  abominable  cruelty.  Remember, 
that  they  submitted  themselves  to  your  grandfather 
Henry,  most  friendly  to  the  protestants,  when  the  vic- 
torious Lesdiguieres  pursued  the  retreating  Savoyard 
over  the  Alps.  There  is  also  an  instrument  of  that 
submission  registered  among  tbe  public  acts  of  your 
kingdom,  wherein  it  is  excepted  and  provided  among 
other  things,  that  from  that  time  forward  the  Piedmon- 
tois should  not  be  delivered  over  into  the  power  of  any 
ruler,  but  upon  tbe  same  condition  upon  which  your  in- 
vincible grandfather  received  them  into  his  protection. 
This  protection  of  your  grandfather  these  suppliants 
now  implore  from  you  as  grandchild.  It  is  your  ma- 
jesty's part,  to  whom  those  people  now  belong,  to  give 
them  that  protection  which  they  have  chosen,  by  some 
exchange  of  habitation,  if  they  desire  it,  and  it  may  be 
done :  or  if  that  be  a  labour  too  difficult,  at  least  to 
succour  them  with  your  patronage,  your  commisera- 
tion, and  your  admittance  into  sanctuary.  And  there 
are  some  reasons  of  state,  to  encourage  your  msjesty  not 
to  refuse  the  Piedmontois  a  safe  asylum  in  your  king- 
dom :  but  I  am  unwilling  that  you,  so  gpreat  a  king, 
should  be  induced  to  the  defence  and  succour  of  the 
miserable  by  any  other  arguments  than  those  of  your 
ancestor's  pledged  faith,  your  own  piety,  royal  benig- 
nity, and  magnanimity.  Thus  the  immaculate  and 
intire  glory  of  a  most  egregious  act  will  be  your  own, 
and  you  will  find  the  Father  of  mercy,  and  his  Son, 
King  Christ,  whose  name  and  doctrine  you  have  vin- 
dicated from  nefarious  inhumanity,  so  much  the  more 
favourable  and  propitious  to  your  majesty,  all  your 
days.  The  God  of  mercy  and  power  infuse  into  your 
majesty's  heart  a  resolution,  to  defend  and  save  so 
many  innocent  Christians,  and  maintain  your  own 
honour. 

Westminster,  May  — ,  105B. 

To  the  Evangelic  Cities  of  the  Switzers. 

Illustrious  and  most  Noble  Lords,  our 
dearest  Friends ; 

How  heavy  and  intolerable  the  sufferings  of  the 
Piedmontois,  your  most  afflicted  neighbours,  have 
been,  and  bow  unmercifully  they  have  been  dealt  with 
by  their  own  prince,  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  by 
reason  of  the  fellness  of  the  cruelties,  we  almost  trem- 
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bb  to  nmtmhex,  and  ihoogbt  it  saperflnooi  to  pat  jon 
ia  ■mid  of  tboM  thiogit  whieii  are  much  better  known 
to  joor  lonbhipi.    We  ha?e  alto  seen  eofdet  of  tbe 
Jetten  wbicb  joor  embastadon,  promoteia  and  wltr 
mwmn  of  tbe  peace  condoded  at  Pignerol,  wrote  to 
tbe  doke  of  8a?oj,  and  the  president  of  his  council  at 
Tnrin ;  wherein  thej  set  forth,  and  make  it  ont,  that 
•n  the  conditions  of  the  said  peace  are  broken*  and 
wen  rather  a  snare  than  a  securitj  to  those  miserable 
people.    Which  violation  continued  irom  the  condu- 
noB  of  the  peace  till  this  wtrj  moment,  and  still  fl^^w- 
mg  mora  beavjererj  daj  thau  other;  unless  thej 
patientlj  endora,  unless  thej  laj  themseWea  down  to 
be  trampled  under  foot,  pladied  like  mortar,  or  abjure 
their  raligion,  the  same  adamities,  the  same  slangrhters 
bang  over  their  beads,  which  three  jean  since  made 
Mcb  a  dreadful  havoc  of  them,  their  wives,  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  wbicb,  if  it  most  be  undergone  once  more, 
will  eertainljprove  tbe  utter  extirpation  of  their  whole 
nee«     What  shall  such  miserable  creatures  do  ?  in 
vbooe  behalf  no  intercession  will  avail,  to  whom  no 
breathing  time  is  allowed,  nor  anj  certain  place  of 
lafuge.    Thej  have  to  do  with  wild  beasts,  or  furies 
rather,  upon  whom  tbe  remembrance  of  their  former 
■nrden  bss  wrought  no  compassion  upon  their  coun- 
trjmen,  no  sense  of  humanitj,  nor  satiated  their  raven- 
ous thirst  after  Uood.    Most  certainlj  these  things  are 
aol  to  be  endured,  if  we  desire  the  safetj  of  our  brethren 
tbe  PSedmontois,  most  ancient  professors  of  the  ortho- 
dox faith,  or  tbe  welfare  of  our  religion  itself.    As  for 
ovrselvea  so  far  remote,  we  have  not  been  wanting  to 
•inst  them  as  far  as  in  us  laj,  nur  shall  we  cease  our 
future  aid.    But  jou,  who  not  Olilj  lie  so  near  adjoin- 
ing, as  to  behold  the  butcheries,  and  to  hear  the  out- 
cries and  shrieks  of  the  distressed,  but  are  also  next 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  same  enemies ;  consider  for 
the  sake  of  the  immortal  God,  and  that  in  time,  what 
it  behoves  ye  now  to  do :  consult  your  prudence,  your 
piety,  and  your  fortitude ;  what  succour,  what  relief 
and  safeguard  you  are  able,  and  are  bound  to  afford 
jour  neighbours  and  brethren,  who  must  else  undoubt- 
edlj  and  speedily  perish.    Certainly  the  same  religfion 
is  the  cause,  why  the  same  enemies  also  seek  your  per- 
dition ;  why,  at  the  same  time  the  last  year,  they  me- 
ditated your  ruin,  by  intestine  broils  amon<i^  your- 
selves.   It  seems  to  be  only  in  your  ])ower  next  under 
God,  to  prevent  the  extirpation  of  this  most  ancient 
•cioo  of  the  purer  relipon,  in  those  remainders  of  the 
primitive  believers;  whose  preservation,  now  reduced 
to  the  very  brink  of  utter  ruin,  if  you  nejrh  cl,  beware 
that  the  next  turn  be  not  your  own.     These  admoni- 
tions, u  bile  we  give  ye  freely,  and  out  of  brotherly 
love,  we  are  not  quite  as  yet  cast  down  :  for  wUat  lies 
only  in  our  power  so  far  distant,  as  we  have  hitherto, 
so  shall  we  still  employ  our  utmost  endeavours,  not 
only  to  procure  the  safety  of  our  brethren  upon  the 
precipice  of  danger,  but  also  to  relieve  their  wants. 
May  the  Almighty  Gud  vouchsafe  to  both  of  us,  that 
peace  and  tranquillity  at  home,  that  settlement  of  times 
and  affairs,  that  we  may  be  able  to  employ  all  our 
wealth  and  force,  all  our  studies  and  counsels  iu  the 
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Most  Eminent  Loid, 

The  lata  most  grievoaa 
slaughtera  perpetrated  upon  tha 
leys  of  Piedmont,  within  tha 
minions,  occasioned  tha  writing  of  At 
to  his  majes^,  and  theae  other  t»  jb«< 
as  we  make  no  doubt  but  that  snch  tjiwi|,a 
manities,  so  rigorousi j  iniictei  apsn  Vmim 
digent  pec^e,  are  highly  diipVaring  mi  4 
the  most  serene  king;  aowereadDjpnmiM 
that  what  we  request  Ironihiamqes^aUU 
unfortunate  creatures,  jonr  emincnejwBfl^ 
endeavour  and  jour  favour  la  ohtaii,ssai« 
tion  to  our  intercessions.  Scmag  ihnt  ■ 
which  has  acquired  mora  gnodwiD  anfaU 
French  nation,  among  all  tha  netghtadsf 
of  the  reformed  religion,  than  that  Bbert^i 
privileges,  which  bj  public  aelaand  efietoi 
in  that  kingdom  to  the  protastanlB.  Aaki 
otben  was  one  main  reaaon«  whj  Ais  lepd 
dentlj  desired  the  friendship  and  aDni 
French  people.  For  the  aettling  of  wbicb  i 
treating  with  the  king's  embnssadar.aii' 
those  progresses,  that  the  treatj  is  afamrtl 
conclusion.  Besides  that,  jour  tiaincarj 
benignitj  and  moderation,  which  in  the  mi 
tbe  most  important  affaire  of  the  kinxdn 
always  testified  to  the  protestants  of  Fn 
rages  us  to  expect  what  we  promise  to  oo 
your  prudence  and  generosity ;  whereby ; 
onlv  lav  the  foundations  of  a  stricter  allia 
this  republic  and  the  kingdom  of  France,) 
in  particular  to  returns  of  all  good  office 
and  kindness:  and  of  this  we  desire  yoor 
rest  assured. 

Yoor  eminency's  most  st 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwemkk  < 
^c.  To  the  most  Serene  mnd  Potent  Pi 

King  o/ France. 

Most  Serene  and  Mighty  King,  our  most 
August  Friend  and  Confederate ; 

It  being*  the  intention  of  Thomas  rin 
bridtre,  our  son-in-law,  to  travel  into  Fi 
less  his  desire,  out  of  bis  profound  respec 
tion  to  your  majesty',  to  be  admitted  to  k 
hands ;  thoutrh  by  reason  of  his  pleasing 
we  are  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  ne< 
doubiin<<f  but  he  will  in  a  short  time  re 
court  of  so  g-reat  a  prince,  celebrated  foi 
so  many  prudent  and  courageous  person 
prepared  for  great  performances,  and  full 
ed  in  whatsoever  may  be  thought  most 
virtuous,  we  did  not  think  it  fit  to  put  a 
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dons.  And  thougfh  he  be  a  person,  who, 
twelve  ourselves,  carries  bis  own  reconi- 
t>out  him,  wheresoever  be  gt>es ;  yet  if  be 
iself  somewhat  the  more  favoured  by  your 
ir  sake,  we  shall  think  oui-selves  honour- 
d  by  the  same  kindness.  God  Almighty 
your  majesty  in  safety,  and  continue  a 
between  us,  to  the  common  fi^ood  of  the 
d. 

rourt  at  Whitehall, 
f  —  ,  1658. 

lector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Esglavd, 
most  Eminent  Lord,  Cardinal  Mazarine. 

linent  Lord, 

:ommended  to  the  most  serene  kin^  Tho- 
Falconbridg^  our  son-in-law,  desirous  to 
we  could  not  but  acquaint  your  emincncy 
"ecommend  him  in  like  manner  to  your- 
rant  of  what  moment  and  importance  it 
r  recommendation  first  ^iven  him.  For 
at  benefit  or  advantac^e  he  shall  reap  by 
»ur  country,  which  he  hopes  will  not  be 
lot  but  be  beholden  for  the  ^eatest  part  of 
jur  and  goodwill ;  whose  single  prudence 
'  supports  and  manages  the  grand  affairs 
jm.  \^Tiatever  therefore  grateful  obliga- 
inency  shall  lay  upon  him,  you  may  be 
ly  upon  ourselves,  and  that  we  shall  num- 
X  your  many  kindnesses  and  civilities 
D  us. 

T,  May  —  ,  1668. 

tector^  Src,  To  the  most  Eminent  Lord, 
Cardinal  Mazarine. 

linent  Lord, 

It  the  most  illustrious  Thomas  Bellasis, 
onbridge,  our  son-in-law,  to  congratulate 
I  his  arrival  in  the  camp  at  Dunkirk ;  I 
;r  to  attend  and  wish  your  eminency  long 
b  in  our  name,  and  to  return  thanks  to 
y,  by  whose  fidelity,  prudence,  and  vigi- 
ly  comes  to  pass,  that  the  affairs  of  France 
1  with  such  success  in  several  parts,  but 
ly  in  near  adjoining  Flanders,  against 
enemy  the  Spaniard  ;  from  whom  we 
n  and  armed  courage  now  will  soon  ex- 
account  of  all  his  frauds  and  treacheries, 
t  may  be  speedily  done,  we  shall  not  be 
CT  with  our  forces,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  or 
'ers  to  Heaven. 

tmrt  at  Whitehall, 
f  — ,  1658. 


Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/'£noland« 
^c.  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Utwiu, 
Kiny  of  France. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  our  most 
August  Friend  and  Confederate ; 

So  soon  as  the  news  was  brought  us,  that  your  ma- 
jesty was  arrived  in  your  camp,  and  was  sate  down 
with  so  considerable  an  army  before  Dunkirk,  that  in- 
famous nest  of  pirates,  and  place  of  refuge  for  searob- 
bers,  we  were  greatly  overjoyed,  in  certain  assurance 
that  in  a  short  time  now,  with  God*s  assistance,^e 
seas  will  be  more  open  and  less  infested  by  those  plun- 
dering rovers ;  and  that  your  majesty,  by  your  mili- 
tary prowess,  will  now  take  speedy  vengeance  of  the 
Spanish  frauds ;  by  whom  one  captain  was  by  gold  cor- 
rupted to  tlie  betraying  of  Hesden,  another  treacher- 
ously surprised  at  Ostend.  We  therefore  send  the  most 
noble  Thomas  viscount  Falconbridge,  our  son-in-law, 
to  congratulate  your  majesty's  arrival  in  your  camp  so 
near  us,  and  that  your  majesty  may  understand  from 
his  own  lips,  with  what  affection  we  labour  the  pros- 
perity o{  your  achievements,  not  only  with  our  united, 
forces,  but  our  cordial  prayers,  that  God  would  lon|( 
preserve  your  majesty,  and  perpetuate  our  established 
friendship,  to  the  common  good  of  the  christian  word.. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster, 
May  —,  1658. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Ferdinand,  Grand  Duho 

of  Tuscany. 

Most  Serene  Great  Duke, 

In  regard  your  highness  in  your  letters  has  ever 
sigfnifiod  your  extraordinary  affection  toward  us,  we 
are  not  a  little  grieved,  that  either  it  should  be  so  ob- 
scurely imparted  to  your  governors  and  ministers,  or 
by  them  so  ill  interpreted,  that  we  can  reap  no  beneBt 
or  sign  of  it  in  your  port  of  Leghorn,  where  your  friend- 
ship towards  us  ought  to  be  most  clearly  and  truly 
understood :  rather,  that  we  should  find  the  minds  of 
your  subjects  daily  more  averse  and  hostile  in  their  de- 
meanour toward  us.  For  how  unkindly  our  fleet  was 
lately  treated  at  Leghorn,  how  little  accommodated 
with  necessary  supplies,  in  what  a  hostile  manner  twice 
constrained  to  depart  the  harbour,  we  are  sufficiently 
given  to  understand,  as  well  from  undoubted  witnesses 
upon  the  place,  as  from  our  admiral  himself,  to  whose 
relation  we  cannot  but  give  credit,  when  we  have 
thought  him  worthy  to  command  our  fleet.  Upon  his 
first  arrival  in  January,  after  he  had  caused  our  letters 
to  be  delivered  to  your  highness,  and  all  offices  of  ci- 
vility had  passed  between  our  people  and  yours ;  when 
he  desired  the  accommodation  of  Porto  Ferraro ;  an- 
swer was  made,  it  could  not  be  granted,  lest  the  king 
of  Spain,  that  is  to  say  our  enemy,  should  be  offended. 
And  yet  what  is  there  which  a  prince  in  friendship 
more  frequently  allows  to  his  confederate,  than  free  en- 
trance into  his  ports  and  harbours  ?  Or  what  is  there 
that  we  can  expect  from  a  friendship  of  this  nature,, 
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OMTO  lead/  to  do  w  vnkiiidiieH  than  befiiend  n,  or 
•id  OS  inth  the  MwHert  aMMtaaee,  lor  few  «f  provok- 
ing tbo  diipleofro  of  cor  onemiM  P  At  fint  indeed, 
pnttic  was  allowed,  tlHNigfa  onljtotwoorthieeofoar 
•eamen  ont  of  ererf  ship,  who  had  tlie  favoor  to  go 
aefaoie.  Bat  aoon  after,  it  being' noiied  in  the  town,  that 
oar  ihipa  had  taken  a  Dutch  wemel  laden  widi  eom 
ier  Spdn,  that  little  prattie  we  had  was  prohibited ; 
Longland  the  English  coasol  was  not  permitted  to  go 
ahoard  the  6eet;  tbe  fibertjr  of  taking  in  fresh  water, 
wUeh  is  ever  free  to  all  that  are  not  open  enemies,  was 
not  safliered,  hat  under  armed  gnanls,  at  a  severe  rate; 
and  oar  merehants,  which  reside  in  the  town  to  the  vast 
emolument  of  jonr  people,  were  forbid  to  visit  their 
connlrjmen,  or  assist  them  in  the  least.  Upon  his  last 
arrival,  toward  the  latter  end  of  Mareh,  nobodj  was 
suflhred  to  coom  ashore.  The  fiMi  daj  after,  when  oor 
adndrsl  had  taken  a  small  Neapolitan  vessd,  which 
ML  into  oor  hands  bj  chance,  above  two  hnndrsd  great 
shot  wen  made  at  our  feet  from  the  town,  thoogh  with- 
out aajr  damage  to  ns.  Which  was  an  argoment,  that 
what  provoked  jour  governors  without  a  eaose,  as  if 
the  rights  of  jour  harboor  had  been  violated,  was  done 
out  at  sea,  at  a  great  distance  from  jour  town,  or  the 
jurisdietiott  of  jour  castle.  Ftasentljr  our  long  boats, 
seat  to  take  in  fresh  water,  were  assailed  in  the  port, 
and  one  taken  and  detained ;  which  being  redemaad- 
ed,  answer  was  made,  that  aeither  the  skiff  nor  the 
seamen  should  be  restored,  nnlem  tbe  Neapolitan  vessel 
were  dismissed ;  though  certain  it  is,  that  she  was 
taken  in  tbo  open  sea,wbereitwaslawfiBdtoseiaeher. 
So  that  our^  after  manj  inconveniences  suffered,  were 
forced  at  length  to  set  sail,  and  leave  behind  them  tbe 
provision,  for  which  tbej  had  paid  read j  monej.  These 
things,  if  thej  were  not  done  by  your  bighness's  con- 
sent and  command,  as  we  hope  they  were  not,  we  de- 
sire yon  would  make  it  appear  by  the  punishment  of 
the  governor,  who  so  easily  presumed  to  violate  bis 
master's  alliances ;  but  if  tbey  were  done  with  your 
bighness's  approbation  and  order,  we  would  have  your 
highness  understand,  that  as  we  always  had  a  singular 
value  for  your  friendship,  so  we  have  learnt  to  distin- 
guish between  injuries  and  acts  of  kinduess. 

Your  good  friend,  so  far  as  we  may, 

From  our  amrt  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

at  Whiiehali,  monwealth  of  England,  &c. 

Majf  — ,  1658. 

Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  o/*  England, 
4rc.,  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Lewis, 
King  o/* France. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  our  most 
August  Confederate  and  Friend ; 

Br  so  speedily  repaying  our  profound  respect  to  your 
msjesty,  with  an  accumulation  of  honour,  by  such  an 
illustrious  embassy  to  our  court ;  you  have  not  only 
made  known  to  us,  but  to  all  tbe  people  of  England, 
your  singular  benignity  and  generosity  of  mind,  but 
also  bow  much  you  favour  our  reputation  and  dignity : 
for  which  we  return  our  most  cordial  thanks  to  vour 


majcaty,  aa  jmtdj  joa  kava 

tho  vidory  whieh  God 

oar  aailed  fbreea  agaiart 

yonrauyesljlbrit;  and  dot  oar 

were  Bot  wanting'  to  joar 

l^ory  of  their  anoeston,Boi 

ia  most  grateful  to  ua.    AafiMr]>aDalciirk.whii 

Bujesty  wrote,  you  were  ia  laipua  van  «car  I 

it  ia  a  great  additioB  to  our  joj,  4a  hear  : 

mijesty  such  speedy  tidiags»  tibaft  it  ia  ahosi 

in  your  victorious  hands ;  and  wa  hopa  bmh 

the  lose  of  one  city  will  not  aafiee  to  v^ay  ti 

treachery  of  the  Spaniard,  b«l  that  joar  mi 

inashort  tiaw  write  ua  the 

render  also  of  the  other  Iowa.    Am  an 

that  you  will  take  care  of  oar  iateraa^  wa  i 

not  in  the  least,'  upon  tho  wonl  of  a 

king,  aad  oor  aioot 

by  your  embassador,  the 

Crequ'.    Lastly,  we  beseech  Ahaigh^  God  I 

your  majesty  and  tho  afbin  of  Fi 

and  war. 


WW  ^t^^9^^^f9^^^^W^Ww  O  ^W  I 


losa. 


OuvBB,  iVoCselsr  o/tfte  G 
ift^  To  rAe  flMff  fmnwaf  Xord;  C 


flfi 


Most  Eminent  Lord, 

Wbils  we  are  retanrini^  thanha  to  Aa  ma 
',  who  to  hoaoar  and  coagratakta  a^a 
intermix  hia  joy  with  oum  hr  the  lala  giwiwi 
baa  aent  a  aplendid  embassy  to  oar  eaart;  m 
be  ungrateful,  should  we  not  aloo  by  oar  lei 
our  due  acknowledgmenta  to  your  casineacy ; 
testify  your  goodwill  towards  us,  and  how  ■ 
make  it  your  study  to  do  ns  all  the  honour  v 
within  your  power,  have  sent  your  nephew 
most  excellent  and  most  accomplished  youof 
man ;  and  if  you  had  any  nearer  relation,  or  ai 
whom  you  valued  more,  would  have  sent  k 
especially  to  us,  as  you  declare  in  yoor  letten 
withal  the  reason,  which,  coming-  from  so  gn 
sonsge,  we  deem  no  small  advantage  to  oar  p 
ornament ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  end  that  they 
most  nearly  related  to  your  eminency  in  hlai 
learn  to  imitate  your  eminency,  in  shewing'  re 
honour  to  our  person.  And  we  would  have 
be  their  meanest  strife  to  follow  your  ezamph 
ity,  candour,  and  friendship  to  os ;  since  ther 
more  conspicuous  examples  of  extraordinary 
and  virtue  to  he  imitated  than  in  your  eminea 
whence  they  may  learn  with  equal  renown  ti 
kingdoms,  and  manage  the  most  important  i 
the  world.  Which  that  your  eminency  may  1 
happily  administer,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  wIm 
of  France,  to  the  common  g^ood  of  the  whole  • 
republic,  and  your  own  glory,  we  shall  never  i 
ing  in  our  prayers  to  implore. 

Your  excellency^  most  aflecti 
From  our  court  at  Whitehall,  June  — ,  1858. 
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m,  MhroUdar  of  the  Commonwealih  0/ England, 
T'o  the  maU  Serene  tmd  Potent  Prince^  Charles 
iTAT-us,  Kmg  of  the  Swedes,  Goths,  and  Van- 

»,  9rc. 

Serene  mod  Potent  Prince,  our  dearest 
kiiftfedenite  and  Friend ; 

often  as  we  behold  the  busj  counsels,  and  Tarious 
es  of  the  common  enemies  of  religion,  so  often  do 
roWe  in  our  minds  bow  necessary  it  would  be, 
low  much  for  the  safety  of  the  christian  world, 
lie  protestant  princes,  and  most  especially  your 
tj,  should  be  united  with  our  republic  in  a 
strict  and  solemn  confederacy.  Which  how  ar- 
f  and  zealously  it  has  been  soug^ht  by  ourseWes, 
leceptable  it  would  ba^e  been  to  us,  if  ours,  and 
fi^ra  of  Swedeland,  had  been  in  that  posture  and 
tion,  if  the  said  league  could  have  been  sacredly 
uded  to  the  good  liking-  oi  both,  and  that  the  one 

have  been  a  seasonable  succour  to  the  other,  we 
red  to  jour  embassadors,  when  first  they  entered 
reaty  with  us  upon  this  subject.  Nor  were  they 
Ing^  in  their  duty ;  but  the  same  prudence  which 
were  wont  to  shew  in  other  things,  the  same  wis- 
and  sedulity  they  made  known  in  this  affair. 
such  was  the  perfidiousness  o{  our  wicked  and 
as  countrymen  at  home,  who,  being  often  received 
>nr  protection,  ceased  not  however  to  machinate 
jisturbances,  and  to  resume  their  formerly  often 
mted  and  dissipated  conspiracies  with  our  enemies 
paniaids,  that  being  altogether  taken  up  with  the 
rration  of  ourselves  from  surrounding  dangers,  we 

not  bend  our  whole  care,  and  our  entire  forces, 
\  wished  we  could  have  done,  to  defend  the  corn- 
cause  of  religion.  Nevertheless  what  lay  in  our 
r  we  have  already  zealously  performed :  and  what- 
for  the  future  may  conduce  to  your  majesty's  in- 
a,  we  shall  not  only  shew  ourselves  willing,  but 
trious  to  carry  on,  in  union  with  your  majesty, 
all  occasions.  In  the  mean  time  we  most  gladly 
ratolate  your  majesty's  victories,  most  prudently 
'oarageously  achieved,  and  in  our  daily  praj'ers 
»re  Almighty  God  long  to  continue  to  your  ma- 
a  steady  course  of  conquest  and  felicity,  to  the 
'  of  his  name. 

nn  our  court  at  Whitehall^  June  — ,  1658. 

ES,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  q/* England, 
,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  the  King  of  Por- 

QAL. 

Serene  King,  our  Friend  and  Confederate ; 

Bif  BoFFiELD,  of  Loudou,  merchant,  hath  set  forth 
>etition  to  us,  that  in  the  year  1649,  he  delivered 
n  goods  to  Anthony,  John,  and  Manuel  Ferdi- 
>  Castaneo,  merchants  in  Tamira,  to  the  end  that 
tbey  had  sold  them,  they  might  give  him  a  just 
int,  according  to  the  custom  of  merchants  :  after 
1,  in  his  voyage  for  England,  he  fell  into  the 
I  of  pirates;  and  being  plundered  by  them,  re- 


ceived no  small  damage.  Upon  this  news,  Anthony 
and  Manuel,  believing  be  had  been  killed,  presently 
looked  upon  the  goods  as  their  own,  and  still  detain 
them  in  their  hands,  refusing  to  come  to  any  account ; 
covering  this  fraud  of  theirs  with  a  sequestration  of 
English  goods,  that  soon  aAer  ensued.  So  that  he 
was  forced  the  last  year,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to 
return  to  Portugal  and  demand  his  goods,  but  all  in 
vain.  For  that  the  said  John  and  Anthony  could  by 
no  fair  means  be  persuaded,  either  to  deliver  the  said 
goods  or  come  to  any  account;  and  which  is  more  to 
be  admired,  justified  their  private  detention  of  the 
goods  by  the  public  attainder.  Finding  therefore  that 
being  a  stranger,  be  should  get  nothing  by  contending 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Tamira  in  their  own  country,  he 
betook  himself  for  justice  to  your  majesty :  humbly 
demanded  the  judgment  of  the  conservator,  appointed 
to  determine  the  causes  of  the  Engjish ;  but  was  sent 
back  to  the  cognizance  of  that  court,  from  which  he 
had  appealed.  Which  though  in  itself  not  unjust,  yet 
seeing  it  is  evident,  that  the  merchants  of  Tamira  make 
an  ill  use  of  your  public  edict  to  justify  their  own  pri- 
vate cozenage,  we  make  it  our  earnest  request  to  your 
majesty,  that  according  to  your  wonted  clemency  you 
would  rather  refer  to  the  conservator,  being  the  proper 
judge  in  these  cases,  the  cause  of  this  poor  man  afilicted 
by  many  casualties,  and  reduced  to  utmost  poverty ;  to 
the  end  hctnay  recover  the  remainder  of  his  fortunes 
from  the  faithless  partnership  of  those  people.  Which 
when  you  rightly  understand  the  business,  we  make 
no  question,  but  will  be  no  less  pleasing  to  your  ma- 
jesty to  see  done,  than  to  ourselves.  From  our  court 
at  WestminsteTy  Aug.  1668. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Leopold,  Archduhe  of 
Austria,  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries  under 
Philip  King  o/'Spain. 

Most  Serene  Lord, 
Charles  Harbord,  knight,  has  set  forth  in  his 
petition  to  us,  that  having  sent  certain  goods  and 
household-stuff  out  of  Holland  to  Bruges  under  your 
jurisdiction,  he  is  in  great  danger  of  having  them  ar- 
rested out  of  his  hands  by  force  and  violence.  For  that 
those  goods  were  sent  him  out  of  England  in  the  year 
1643,  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  for  whom  he  stood  bound 
in  a  great  sum  of  money,  to  the  end  he  might  have 
wherewithal  to  satisfy  himself,  should  he  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  debt.  Which  goods  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Richard  Greenville,  knight,  who  broke  open 
the  doors  of  the  place  where  they  were  in  custody,  and 
made  a  violent  seizure  of  the  same,  under  pretence  of 
we  know  not  what  due  to  him  from  Theophilus  earl  of 
Suffolk,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  decree  of  our  court  of 
chancery,  to  which  those  goods,  as  being  the  earl's, 
were  justly  liable ;  whereas  by  our  laws,  neither  the 
earl  now  living,  whose  goods  they  are,  is  bound  by 
that  decree,  neither  ought  the  goods  to  be  seized  or 
detained  ;  which  the  sentence  of  that  court,  now  sent 
to  your  serenity,  together  with  these  letters,  positively 
declares  and  proves.    Which  letters  the  said  Charlea 


Baiiionl  has  dcnvad  ^  m*  to  tlw  ead  we  woald  make 
h  oar  nqooit  to  yoor  higlmesi,  tbat  the  aaid  goods 
■My  be  fbrthwitii  ditcluurged  fmn  tbe  ▼iolent  oeixDre, 
end  no  Urn  myost  aedon  of  tbe  aaid  Ricbetd  Green- 
TiDe,  in  rqpnd  it  is  appsientl  j  against  tbe  costom  and 
law  of  natkniB,  tbat  anj  penon  sboald  be  allowed  tbe 
Kbertiea  to  sue  in  a  foreign  jnrisdietion  npon  a  plaint, 
wbeicin  be  can  bave  no  idief  in  tbe  eoontiy  wbere 
tbe  eaoae  of  action  fint  arose.    Tbenfore  tbe  reason  of 


OF  8TATB. 

justice  ttsdfy  and  jnor  hat 

cooraged  ostoieeoMBeBd  tUsi 

assuring  joar  bigbnessp  tbat 

sball  bappen  in  oar  eoorts 

properties  of  joar  people,  jon  abaD  etcr  ftrii 

and  qoick  in  oor  returns  of  fittovr.    Wk 

Your  bigbnesA  SHMt 

OLIVER*  FMedar  if  A 
sonwnaltb  of  Eagbi 
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IN  THE  NAME  OF  RICHARD,  PROTECTOR. 


BiCBAmn,  PnUeimr  qftkeCammanwedih  ^^nouind, 
fftn  Tp  ikt  man  Stremt  mmd  PoUni  Prmetf  Iawis, 
King  of  FnANci. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our  Friend 
and  Confederate ; 

So  soon  as  our  most  serene  fatber,  Olirer,  Protector 
of  the  Commonwealtb  of  England,  by  the  will  of  God 
so  ordaining,  departed  this  life  upon  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, we  being*  lawfully  declared  his  sncccssor  in 
tbe  supreme  magistracy,  though  in  the  extremity  of 
tears  and  sadness,  could  do  no  less  than  with  the  first 
opportunity  by  these  our  letters  make  known  a  matter 
of  this  concernment  to  your  majesty  ;  by  whom,  as 
Tou  have  been  a  most  cordial  friend  to  our  father  and 
this  republic,  we  are  confident  the  mournful  and  unex- 
pected tidings  will  be  as  sorrowfully  receiyed.  Our 
business  now  is,  to  request  your  majesty,  that  you 
would  haye  such  an  opinion  of  us,  as  of  one  who  has 
determined  nothing  more  religiously  and  constantly, 
than  to  observe  the  friendship  and  confederacy  con- 
tracted between  your  majesty  and  our  renowned  fa- 
ther: and  with  the  same  zeal  and  go(dwin  to  confirm 
and  establish  the  leagues  by  him  concluded,  and  to 
carry  on  the  same  counsels  and  interests  with  your 
majesty.  To  which  intent  it  is  our  pleasure  that  our 
ambassador,  residing  at  your  court,  he  empowered  hy 
the  same  commission  as  formerly ;  and  that  you  will 
give  the  same  credit  to  what  he  transacts  in  our  name, 
as  if  it  had  been  done  by  ourselves.  In  tbe  mean  time 
we  wish  your  majesty  all  prosperity. 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall^ 
Sept.  5,  1658. 


To  tki  moa  EwtmmU  Lmri  Cmrdmd  Man 


Though  nodiing  eoold  fall  not  nMie  bi 
grieyous  to  us,  than  to  write  tbe  nMomfid  na 
most  serene  and  most  renowned  fiubei^  dcatk 
tbelesa,  in  regard  we  cannot  be  ignoiant  of  * 
esteem  which  he  bad  for  your  eminency»and 
value  which  you  had  for  bim ;  nor  bare  any 
doubt,  but  that  your  eminency,  upon  whose 
prosperity  of  France  depends,  will  no  less  b< 
loss  of  your  constant  friend,  and  most  united 
ate;  we  thought  it  of  great  moment,  by  t 
letters,  to  make  known  this  accident  so  dee 
lamented,  as  well  to  your  eminency  as  to  t 
and  to  assure  your  eminency,  which  is  but  re 
we  shall  most  religiously  observe  all  tbos 
which  our  father  of  most  serene  memorr  was ' 
the  leagfue  to  see  confirmed  and  ratified:  i 
make  it  our  business,  that  in  the  midst  of  yo« 
ing  for  a  friend  so  faithful  and  flourishing  i 
tuous  applause,  there  may  be  nothing  wi 
preserve  the  faith  of  our  confederacy.  For  tl 
vation  of  which  on  your  part  also,  to  the 
both  nations,  may  God  Almighty  long  presc 
eminency. 

Westminster,  Sept.  1658. 

KicriARD,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  ofl 
sVr.,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince^  Chasles  G 
King  of  the  Swedes,  Goths,  and  Vandau 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our 
Friend  and  Confederate ; 

When  we  consider  with  ourselves  tbat  it  y 
difiicult  matter  for  us  to  be  imitators  of  ooi 
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miest  we  should  observe  and  endeavour  to 
same  confederacies  wbicb  be  by  bis  prowess 
and  ont  of  bis  sing^ular  judgment  thought 
thjr  to  be  embraced  and  observed  ;  your  ma- 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  it  behoves  us  to  pay 
tribute  of  affection  and  goodwil],  which  our 
most  serene  memory  always  paid  to  your 
Therefore,  although  in  this  begfinning  of  our 
;Dt  and  dignity  I  may  not  find  our  affairs  in 
ition,  as  at  present  to  answer  to  some  particu- 
b  your  embassadors  have  proposed,  yet  it  is 
ition  to  continue  the  leagfue  concluded  by  our 
lb  your  majesty,  and  to  enter  ourselves  into  a 
Dgagement ;  and  so  soon  as  we  shall  rightly 
id  the  state  of  affairs  on  both  sides,  we  shall 
2  ready  on  our  part  to  treat  of  those  things, 
all  be  most  chiefly  for  the  united  benefit  of 
blics.  In  the  mean  time,  God  long  preserve 
esty  to  his  glory,  and  the  defence  and  safe- 
bis  orthodox  church. 

mr  court  at  Westminster^ 
October^  1658. 

,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
\'c.  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince, 
EsGvsTAVvSyKingofthe  Swedes,  Goths,  anc? 
Ls,  4*c. 

ne  and  potent  King,  our 
id  and  Confederate ; 

re  received  two  letters  from  your  majesty,  the 
rar  envoy,  the  other  transmitted  to  us  from 
sot  Philip  Meadows,  whereby  we  not  only 
d  your  majesty's  unfeigned  grief  for  the  death 
r)st  serene  father,  in  expressions  setting  furth 
boughts  of  your  mind,  and  how  highly  your 
steemed  his  prowess  and  friendship,  but  also 
It  hopes  your  majesty  conceived  of  ourselves 
in  his  room.  And  certainly,  as  an  accumu- 
patemal  honour  in  deeming  us  worthy  to  sue- 
nothing  more  noble,  more  illustrious,  could 
than  the  judgment  of  such  a  prince;  nothing 
unately  auspicious  could  happen  to  us,  at  our 
mce  upon  the  government,  than  such  a  con- 
';  nothing,  lastly,  that  could  more  vehemently 
to  take  possession  of  our  father's  virtues,  as 
1  inheritance,  than  the  encouragement  of  so 
ng.  As  to  what  concerns  your  majesty's  in- 
!ready  under  consideration  between  us,  in 
to  the  common  cause  of  the  prutestants,  we 
re  your  majesty  have  those  thoughts  of  us, 
we  came  to  the  helm  of  this  republic,  though 
ion  of  our  aflTairs  be  such  at  present,  that  they 
quire  our  utmost  diligence,  care,  and  vigi- 
lome,  yet  that  we  hold  nothing  more  sacred, 
here  is  not  any  thing  more  determined  by  us, 
lucb  as  in  us  lies,  never  to  be  wanting  to  the 
ncluded  by  our  father  with  your  majesty. 
nd,  we  have  taken  care  to  send  a  fleet  into 
sea,  with  those  instructions  which  our  agent, 
npose  empowered  by  us,  will  communicate 


to  your  majesty;  whom  God  preserve  in  long  safety, 
and  prosper  with  success  in  defence  of  his  orthodox 
religion. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster, 
October  13,  1658. 

Richard,  Protector,  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent 
Prince,  Charles  Gustavds,  King  of  the  Swedes, 
GoTHs,  and  Vandals,  fyc. 

Most  serene  and  potent  King,  our 
Friend  and  Confederate ; 

We  send  to  your  majesty,  nor  could  we  send  a  pre- 
sent more  worthy  or  more  excellent,  the  truly  brave 
and  truly  noble  Sir  George  Ascue,  knight,  not  only 
famed  in  war,  and  more  especially  for  bis  experience 
in  sea-aflTairs,  approved  and  tried  in  many  desperate 
engagements ;  but  also  endued  with  singular  probity, 
modesty,  ingenuity,  learning,  and  for  the  sweetness  of 
his  disposition  caressed  by  all  men ;  and  wbicb  is  the 
sum  of  all,  now  desirous  to  serve  under  the  banners  of 
your  majesty,  so  renowned  over  all  the  world  for  yonr 
military  prowess.  And  we  would  have  your  majesty 
be  fully  assured,  that  whatsoever  high  employment 
you  confer  upon  bim,  wherein  fidelity,  fortitude,  expe- 
rience, may  shine  forth  in  their  true  lustre,  you  cannot 
entrust  a  person  more  faithful,  more  courageous,  nor 
easily  more  skilful.  Moreover,  as  to  those  things  we 
have  g^ven  bim  in  charge  to  communicate  to  your 
majesty,  we  request  that  he  may  have  quick  access, 
and  favourable  audience,  and  that  you  will  vouchsafe 
the  same  credit  to  him  as  to  ourselves  if  personally 
present:  lastly,  that  you  will  give  him  that  honour  as 
you  shall  judge  becoming  a  person  dignified  with  his 
own  merits  and  our  recommendation.  Now  God 
Almighty  prosper  all  your  affairs  with  happy  success 
to  his  own  glory,  and  the  safeguard  of  his  orthodox 
church. 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall, 
October,  1658. 

Richard,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 'E^iGhAnx), 
fyc.  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  Charles 
GusTAvus,  King  of  the  Swedes,  Goths,  and  Van- 
dals, 8fv. 

Most  serene  and  potent  King,  our  dearest 
Friend  and  Confederate ; 

Samuel  Piggot  of  London,  merchant,  in  a  petition 
delivered  to  us,  sets  forth,  that  he  lately  sent  from 
London  into  France,  upon  the  account  of  trade,  two 
vessels,  the  one  called  the  Post,  Tiddie  Jacob  master, 
the  other  the  Water-Dog,  Garbrand  Peters  master. 
That  from  France,  being  laden  with  salt,  they  sailed 
for  Amsterdam  ;  at  Amsterdam  the  one  took  in  ballast 
only ;  the  other  laden  with  herrings,  in  copartnership 
with  one  Peter  Heinbergb,  sailed  away  for  Stettin  in 
Poroerania,  which  is  under  your  jurisdiction,  there  to 
unlade  her  freight ;  but  now  he  hears  that  both  those 
vessels  are  detained  somewhere  in  the  Baltic  sea  by 
your  forces;  notwithstanding  that  he  took  care  to  send 
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•  wikiiif  wilk  btdb  AoM  tkipt,  mM  witii  the  fled 
of  A0  sdWnhy-courtt  hj  whikk  it  apfMUcd  tint  lie 
■loM  wtfl  the  kwlal  owner  of  both  the  TeMclfl  and 
goodfl*  tliflt  pert  ezeepled  vhidi  bekmged  to  Heiii- 
beigli.  Of  dlwhidi,  in  regard  lie  bat  made  fall  proof 
belbre  ne,  we  make  it  our  request  to  yoor  nujettj,  (to 
prevent  tbe  min  and  atler  shipwreek  of  tbe  poorman'e 
Mtale,  hj  the  leee  of  two  ihipa  at  one  tiawj  that  joo 
woaM  command  joor  offieen  to  take  care  for  the 
qieedj  dMcharge  of  the  laid  Tciiels.  God  long  pre- 
aerve  journiijestjtp  hia  own  gioiy^and  the  tafegoard 
of  hii  orthodox  cfanrch. 

RiCBAnn,  Pr^iteiM'rfike  Cmmmmwmiik  igf  England, 
4w.f  n  the  h^k  mmd  mi^kijf  Lmrdi^  the  StmUi  ^ 
WnamiBSLAND. 

Mioat  high  and  adghtj  Lords,  onr  dearest 
nienda  and  Confederates; 

JfamT  OniNOKE,  widow,  in  a  petition  preaented  to 
ns,  has  made  a  most  grieroos  complaint,  that  whereas 
llNNnaa  KiUegrew,  a  commander  in  joar  seprioe,  has 
owed  her  for  those  eighteen  jeara  a  considerable  sum 
of  moncj,  she  can  bj  her  sgents  neither  bring  him  to 
pay  the  said  monej,  nor  to  tiy  his  tide  at  law  to  the 
aameyifhebasanj.  Which  that  he  maj  not  be  com- 
pelled to  do  by  tbe  widow^  attomej,  be  has  petitioned 
]roar  highnesses,  that  nobodj  maj  be  snflered  to  sue 
him  for  anj  monej  that  he  owes  in  England.  Bat 
shoold  we  signify  no  more  than  onlj  this  to  yovr 
highnesses,  that  she  is  a  widow,  that  she  is  in  great 
want,  the  mother  of  manj  smsll  children,  which  her 
creditor  endeaToars  to  deprive  of  almost  all  that  little 
support  thej  have  in  this  worid,  we  cannot  believe  we 
need  make  use  of  an  j  greater  argfuments  to  jour  lord- 
ships, so  well  acquainted  with  those  divine  precepts 
fori>idding  the  oppression  of  tbe  widow  and  tbe  father- 
less, to  persuade  ye  not  to  grant  any  such  privilege, 
upon  a  bare  petition,  to  the  fraudulent  subverter  of  the 
widow's  right;  and  which  for  the  same  reason  we 
assure  ourselves  jou  will  never  admit 

From  oiur  court  at  Weitminster^ 
January  27,  1659. 

Richard,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  0/*£ngland, 
^•c..  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Lewis,  King  of 
France. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  our  most 
august  Confederate  and  Friend  ; 

We  have  been  given  to  understand,  and  that  to  our 
no  small  grief,  that  several  protestant  churches  in  Pro- 
vence wpre  so  maliciously  aflTronted  and  disturbed  by 
a  certain  turbulent  humourist,  that  the  roaifistrates  at 
Grenoble,  who  are  the  proper  judg'cs  of  such  causes, 
thought  him  worthy  of  exemplary  punishment;  but 
that  tbe  convention  of  tbe  clergy,  which  was  held  not 
far  from  those  places,  obtained  of  your  majesty,  that 
tbe  whole  matter  should  be  removed  up  to  Paris,  there 
to  be  beard  before  your  royal  council.  But  they  not 
having  as  jret  made  any  determination  in  the  business, 


forbid  tn  nmat  for  An 
therefore  we  rsfoest  jnmr 
place  yon  woaM  notpnhihit 
paUic,  whose  prajen  to  Qnd  for  J9m  mkt^ 
prosperity  of  joarld^taajN  ansa  fiasli 
then,  that  the  aeateaee  gives  agaiMl  Astrng 
disturber  of  divine  serviee^  hf  Ae  pn|Mr  js 
those  canses  at€rrenoUe,nw3rhadnlypaliB« 
Qod  long  preserre  yanr  aM^estfin  ssAtjm 
perity;  to  theend  that,if  jsahftveanf  gsM 
of  onr  prayers,  or  think  them  pievalMt  witt  ^ 
may  he  speedDy  induced  to  snJbi  the  ssme  tm 
lidy  put  up  to  heaven  by  Aoae  ihaiihiii,nM 
thenr  wonted  meetinga* 

Wni$mkuUr»Ftk  18.  lOfiO. 

To  tia  tnoti  Emimmi  Lord  Ckmfinal  Muii 

Most  eminent  Lord  Cardiaal; 

The  most  illustriona  lady,  late  wifo  of  ihsi 
duke  of  Richmond,  is  now  guimg  into  Fnaee, 
with  tbe  young  dalw  her  son,  with  an  inlesli 
side  then  for  soaae  time.  We  dicnfoie  amst  i 
request  your  emineney,  that  if  any  Aisg 
wherein  your  aathority,  fovonr,  and  patrsnag 
assisting  to  them,  as  strangers,  yon  would  ' 
to  protect  their  digni^,  and  to  iiid«%e  the  n 
dation  of  it  not  the  meanest,  in  aneh  a  mum 
any  addition  can  be  made  to  yo«r  civility  ii 
people,  especially  of  iMustiiunn  deaeealy  m 
sensible  our  letters  have  obtnined  iL  Wk 
excellency  may  assure  yourself,  your  reeemn 
whenever  you  require  tbe  like  from  ns,  si 
equal  force  and  value  in  our  esteem  and  can 

Westminster,  Feb.  29,  1659. 

Richard,  Protector  of  the  Comumomwemltk  of 
8fc.,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince^  John,  Ki 

TUGAL. 

Most  Serene  and  potent  Prince,  onr 
Friend  and  Confederate ; 

Although  there  are  many  things  wbii 
bound  to  impart  by  writing  to  a  king  our  i 
in  strict  confederacy  with  our  republic,  y< 
nothing  which  we  ever  did  more  willingly, 
we  do  at  this  present,  by  these  our  letters  to 
late  this  last  victory,  so  glorious  to  tbe  ki 
Portugal,  obtained  against  our  common  c 
Spaniard.  By  which,  how  great  an  advai 
accrue  not  only  to  your  own  but  to  tbe  pea 
pose  of  all  Europe,  and  that  perhaps  for  m; 
there  is  nobody  but  understands.  B  ut  there  is 
more,  wherein  we  must  acknowledge  your 
justice,  the  most  certain  pledge  of  victory: 
faction  has  been  given  by  the  commissioners 
at  London,  according  to  the  24th  article  of  tli 
to  our  merchants,  whose  vessels  were  hired  b^ 
zil  company.  Only  there  is  one  among  tbei 
maining  Alexander  Bence  of  Ixmdon,  mertba 
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Three  Brothera,  John  Wilks  master, 
1  laden,  and  havings  performed  two 
(aid  company,  yet  still  tbey  refuse  to 
es  according^  to  their  coTenants ;  when 
'  performed  single  voyages  are  already 
by  it  should  be  done,  we  cannot  un- 
tbose  people  think,  in  their  judgment, 
worthy  of  his  hire,  who  did  them  only 
lan  he  who  earned  his  wages  twice, 
iiestly  request  your  majesty,  that  satis- 
Q^ven,  for  his  service  truly  performed, 
'le  Alexander,  to  whom  a  double  sti- 
1  that,  by  virtue  of  your  royal  author- 
•refix  the  Brazil  company  as  short  a 
or  the  payment  of  bis  just  due,  and 
es ;  seeing  that  their  delays  have  been 
it  the  loss  sustained  by  the  merchant 
exceeded  the  money  itself  which  is 
ges.  So  God  continue  your  majesty's 
sses  against  the  common  enemy. 

"/  at  Westmiruter, 
3,  1659. 

fctor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eno- 
o  the   most  eminent  Lord  Cardinal 


•ord ; 

your  eminency,  ahout  eight  months 
e  13,  we  recommended  to  your  emi- 
of  Peter  Pet,  a  person  of  singular  pro- 
laval  sciences  most  useful  both  to  us 
His  ship  called  the  Edward,  in  the 
'^e  formerly  wrote,  was  taken  in  the 
lames  by  one  Bascon,  and  sold  in  the 
e ;  and  though  the  king  in  his  royal 
•f  November,  1647,  decreed,  that  what 
W  should  think  fitting  to  be  given  in 
be  loss,  should  be  forthwith  paid  in 
e  owner;  ncvertht'lcss,  as  he  sets  forth, 
'ap  the  benefit  of  that  order.  Now  in 
no  question  but  that  your  eminency, 
vc  strict  command  for  the  speedy  exe- 
:ree ;  we  make  it  therefore  our  renewed 
I  would  vouchsafe  to  examine  where 
lies,  or  through  whose  neglect  or  con- 
to  pass,  that  in  ten  years  time  the 
as  not  obeyed ;  and  emploj'  your  au- 
ually,  that  the  money  then  decreed, 
btlong  since  satisfied,  may  l)e  speedily 
paid  to  our  petitioner.  Thus  your 
)erform  an  act  most  grateful  to  jus- 
loreover  a  singular  obligation    upon 

-/  at  Westminster, 
25,  1659. 


The  two  following  Letters,  after  the  Deposal  of 
Richard,  were  written  in  the  Name  of  the  Par- 
liament Restored. 

• 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
Sfc.  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince^  Charles 
GusTAVus,  King  of  the  Swedes,  Goths,  and  Van- 
dals, ^c. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our  dearest  Friend ; 

Since  it  has  pleased  the  most  merciful  and  omnipo- 
tent God,  at  whose  disposal  only  the  revolutions  of  all 
kingdoms  and  republics  are,  to  restore  us  to  our  pris- 
tine authority,  and  the  supreme  administration  of  the 
English  affairs ;  we  thought  it  convenient  in  the  first 
place  to  make  it  known  to  your  majesty ;  and  to  sinr. 
nify  moreover  as  well  our  extraordinary  affection  to 
your  majesty,  so  potent  a  protestant  prince,  as  also  our 
most  fervent  zeal  to  promote  the  peace  between  your 
majesty  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  another  most  power- 
ful protestant  king,  not  to  be  reconciled  without  our 
assistance,  and  the  good  offices  of  our  affection.  Our 
pleasure  therefore  is,  that  our  extraordinary  envoy, 
Philip  Meadows,  be  continued  in  the  same  employ- 
ment with  your  majesty,  with  which  he  has  been 
hitherto  intrusted  from  this  republic.  To  which  end 
we  impower  him  by  these  our  letters  to  make  proposals, 
act,  and  negotiate  with  your  majesty,  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  granted  him  by  his  last  recommenda- 
tious :  and  whatsoever  he  shall  transact  and  conclude 
in  our  name,  we  faithfully  promise  and  engage,  by 
God*s  assistance,  to  confirm  and  ratify.  .The  same 
God  long  support  your  majesty,  the  pDlar  and  support 
of  the  protestant  interests. 

Westminster  J  William  Lenthal, 

May  15,  1659.        Speaker  of  the  Parliament  of  the 

Commonwealth  of  England. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
(Src,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  Frederick,  King  of 
Denmark. 

Most  serene  King,  and  most  dear  Friend ; 

Seeing  it  now  is  come  to  pass,  that  by  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  most  merciful  and  powerful  God,  the 
supreme  moderator  of  all  things,  we  are  restored  to  our 
pristine  place  and  dignity,  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  affairs,  we  thought  it  convenient  in  the  first 
place,  that  a  revolution  of  this  government  should  not 
be  concealed  from  your  majesty's  notice,  a  prince  both 
our  neighbour  and  confederate ;  and  withal  to  signify 
how  much  we  lay  to  heart  your  ill  success  :  which  you 
will  easily  perceive  by  our  zeal  and  diligence,  that 
never  shall  be  wanting  in  us  to  promote  and  accom- 
plish a  reconciliation  between  your  majesty  and  the 
king  of  Sweden.  And  therefore  we  have  commanded 
our  extraordinary  envoy  with  the  most  serene  king  of 
Sweden,  Philip  Meadows,  to  attend  your  majesty,  in 
our  name,  in  order  to  these  matters,  and  to  impart, 
propound,  act,  and  negotiate  such  things  as  we  have 
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lired  that  some  ships  bound  for  America,  lying*  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  just  ready  to  weigh  anchor, 
should  be  stopt,  as  being  capable  of  doing  mischief  to 
the  Spaniards  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  when  at  the 
same  time  he  refused  the  English,  who  a$ked  it  of  him 
by  some  members  of  the  council  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  privilege  of  trading  to  the  West  Indies,  it  wait 
nevertheless  resolved  upon,  that  these  ships  should  pur- 
sue their  intended  vovage,  which  accordingly  they 
did. 

Thus  far  the  aforesaid  princes  were  not  wanting  to 
their  subjects,  uhen  they  made  war  in  those  places 
privately  for  their  own  interest,  though,  by  reason  of 
the  power  of  the  above-mentioned  Spani>h  faction, 
they  would  not  espouse  their  cause  publicly,  in  the 
way  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  the  ancient  glory  of  the  English  nation.  And 
certainly,  it  would  have  been  the  most  unbecoming 
And  disgraceful  thing  in  the  world  for  us,  who  by  the 
kind  providence  of  God  had  in  our  possession  so  many 
ships  equipped  and  furnished  with  every  thing  requisite 
to  a  war  by  sea,  to  have  sutfrTcd  tliese  ships  rather  to 
have  grown  worm-t^aten  and  rut  at  home  for  want  of 
use,  than  to  have  been  employed  in  avenging  the  bh>od 
of  the  English,  as  well  as  that  of  the  poor  Indians, 
which  in  those  places  has  been  so  unjustly,  so  cruelly, 
and  so  often  shed  by  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  :  since 
God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  having  determined 
the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  ha- 
bitation. And  surelr  God  will  one  time  or  other  take 
yengeance  on  the  Spaniards,  who  have  shed  so  much 
innocent  blood,  who  have  made  such  terrible  havoc 
among  the  ])oor  Indians,  slain  so  many  tliousands  of 
them  willi  the  utmost  barbaritv.  done  them  so  nianv 
injuries,  and  harassed  and  persecuted  thoni  in  such  a 
miserable  manner,  whatever  time  tliat  may  happen, 
and  bv  whose  hand  soever  it  mav  be  executed. 

But  in  order  to  justify  our  co!idiict,  tht-re  is  no  need 
of  having  recourse  to  the  common  relation  that  men 
have  to  one  another,  which  is  no  other  than  that  of 
brethren,  whereby  all  great  and  extraorilinary  x^rontrs 
done  to  particular  persons  ought  to  be  consjidcred  as  in 
a  manner  done  to  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race  ;  since 
their  having  so  often  rolihed  and  murdered  our  own 
countrymen  was  cause  sutlicient  of  itself,  for  our  hav- 
inuf  undertaken  that  late  expedition,  and  has  given  us 
abundant  reason  to  avenge  ourselves  on  that  people  ; 
to  pass  by  at  present  a  great  many  other  reasons,  and 
to  take  into  consideration  our  own  safety  for  the  future, 
and  likewise  that  of  our  allies,  espreially  those  among 
them  who  are  of  the  orthodox  religion;  and  to  omit 
several  other  causes,  whereby  we  were  proniptetl  to  this 
expedition,  of  which  we  have  no  need  at  iJre^ent  to 
g'ive  a  ])artien]ar  emimeratifui.  since  our  principal  de- 
sign at  this  time  is  to  declare  and  sl:ew  to  tlie  world 
the  justice  and  equity  of  the  thing  itsell',  and  not 
to  reckon  up  all  the  particular  causes  of  it.  And  that 
we  may  do  this  witii  tho  greater  })erspicnity,  and  ex- 
plain generals  by  particulars,  we  must  cast  our  eyes 
back  a  little  upon  thing*  that  are  past,  and  strictly 


examine  all  the  transactions  betwixt  the  Eaglisb  oi 
Spaniards,  consider  what  has  been  the  state  of  ifiii 
on  both  sides,  so  far  as  may  respect  the  mutoal  rSi- 
tion  of  the  two  kingdoms,  both  since  the  first  discotoi 
of  America,   and   since  the  reformation  :    whicb  m 
great  events,  as  they  happened  much  about  the  im 
time,  so  they  produced  every  where  vast  chanspeiai 
revolutions,  especially  amongst  the  En^rli^h  aDdSp 
niards,  who  since  that  time  have  conducted  aadifr 
naged  their  affairs  in  a  very  diflcrent,  if  not  quite  i» 
trary,  way  to  what  they  did  formerly.     For  thoagblb   ^ 
last  king  and  his  father,  against  the  will  of  almosiB 
their  subjects,  patched  up  any  way  two  leagues  viA 
the  Spaniards;  yet  the  different  tunis  of  the  tvou- 
tions,  proceeding  from  the  difference  of  their  itlijfiM 
principles,  and  the  perpetual  dissensions  that  venrii 
the  West  Indies,  together  with  the  jealousies  and  i» 
picions  which  the  Spaniards  had  all  along'  of  the  E^ 
li^h,  (being  always  mightily   afraid    of  losing  tM 
treasures  in  America,)  have  not  only  frustrated  ill  ik 
late  attempts  made  by  this  commonwealth  to  obiaiia 
peace  upon  reasonable  and  honourable  terms,  but 
likewise  the  principal  reasons  why  Philip  II, in  Qi 
Elizabeth's  reign,  broke  that  ancient  league,  that  bad 
subsisted  so  long,  without  any  violation,  hetwinibii 
nation  and  his  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Burgundr  a^    ' 
Castile  ;  and  having  made  war  upon  that  qaeen.  pit- 
posed  to  subdue  this  whole  nation  :   which  very  tki^ 
in  the  year  1588  he  attempted  with   all  his  ni^ 
while  in  the  mean  time  he  was  treating  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  peace ;  which  certainly  cannot  bat  ba 
still  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  ibe  English,  ui 
will  not  easily  be  extirpated.     And  though  aftrr  ibil 
there  w  as  some  kind  of  peace  and  commerce  in  Europe, 
(and  it  was  of  such  sort,  that  no  Englishman  dursipit- 
fess  his  own  religion  within  any  ])art   of  the  Spankb 
dominions,  or  have  the   Holy  Bible  in   his  hi>us«.  ff 
e^en  aboard  a  sliip,)  yet  in  the  \Ve?it  Indies  Hat  Spa- 
niard from  that  time  has  never  allowed  them  ritherta 
enjoy  peace,  or  to  have  the  privileg-e  of  tradiuir;  caa- 
trary  to  what  was  expressly  stipulated  conce mini;  bock 
these  things  in  that  league  of  the  ye.ir  164*2.  coudo^ 
between  Henry  VIII,  king  of  Entjland,  and  liie  ea- 
peror  Charles  V,  in  w  hich  peace  and  free  connaem 
were  expressly  established  between  the^e  iwn  prisco 
and  their  people,  through  every  part  of  their  re^|irCUTf 
dominions,  through  all  their  ports  and  territories,  nii*- 
out  any  exception  of  the  West  Indies,  which  wisiiiea 
subject  to  that  emperor. 

But  as  to  tliat  article,  of  a  peace  to  be  mainuiKHi   t 
on  the  part  of  hoth  nations  throui»-h  all  the  rnuairiesf/  / 
tlie  world;  this  is  indeed  plainly  eontainoti   iu  aU  \at  I 
treaties  of  peace  that  were  ever  betwixt  the:;.,  nor »  ) 
there  any  exception   relating  to  commt^v  iu  is}^  \ 


these  treaties,  till  that  which  was  made  in  t:?f  »tf 


J 


IGOt,  with  wliich  that  iu  the  year  I'i^i>  di-o*  f^-:-.vii» 
ajrree.  In  which  two  last  treaties  it  was  rr^'-lvrj  t:> -^ 
that  both  nations  should  have  a  piivile^re  of  tr.i>iir.;:it 
evi-ry  part  of  one  another's  dominions,  in  all  li?-*-* 
places,  where,  before  the  war  between  Philip  II.  k:rij 
of  Spain,  and  Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  iher;.*  «»    \ 
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my  comaeice,  According'  to  what  was  usual  and  cus- 
in  ancient  alliances  and  treaties  made  before 
time.  These  are  the  very  individual  words  of 
treaties,  which  do  plainly  leave  the  matter  du- 
and  uncertain,  and  so  King  James  was  satisfied 
peace  with  Spain  anj  how,  smce  he  only  re- 
the  Tcry  same  treaty  which  had  been  concluded 
i  little  before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
her  deputies  when  it  was  in  agitation,  araong- 
tbings,  to  insist  warmljr  on  having  a  privilege 
■f  tmding  to  the  West  Indies. 

Bat  King  James,  who  was  mightily  desirous  of 
liug  peace  with  the  Spaniards,  was  content  to  leave 
clause  80  expressed,  as  both  parties  might  explain 
it  IB  their  own  way,  and  as  they  judged  would  be  most 
Ar  tbeir  own  advantage ;  though  these  words,  "  Ac- 
^liiiig'  to  what  is  usual  and  customary  in  ancient  aU 
liaees  and  treaties,"  are  so  to  be  understood  as  it  is 
lamniable  they  should,  according  to  what  in  justice 
It  to  be  done,  and  not  according  to  what  has  been 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  to  their  manifest 
don,  (which  has  afforded  perpetual  matter  of  com- 
tint  to  the  English,  and  has  been  an  occasion  of 
tliniiil  quarrels  betwixt  the  two  nations,)  it  is  most 
Evident  lirom  the  express  words  of  ancient  treaties,  that 
.At  Emgliah  had  a  privilege  both  of  peace  and  com- 
aaee»  through  all  the  Spanish  dominions. 
^  Moreover,  if  the  way  of  observing  ancient  treaties 
■  Wti  agreements  is  to  be  taken  from  their  manifest 
viohtioo,  the  Spaniards  have  some  pretence  for  ex- 
lUBiDg  that  clause,  in  the  last  treaties,  as  debarring 
§m  English  from  all  manner  of  commerce  in  these 
fvta.     Aod  for  all  that,  during  one  half  the  time  that 
faterrened  betwixt  the  foresaid  treaty  in  the  year  1642, 
■d  the  beginning  of  the  war  betwixt  Philip  II,  and 
Buabeth*  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  manner  in 
vhieh  things  were  carried  on,  it  would  appear  that 
tiding  in  these  places  was  as  much  allowed  as  pro- 
fited.    But  when  the  Spaniards  would  permit  no 
•MiBerce  at  all,  they  and  the  English  came  from  the 
wriiangpe  of  goods  to  that  of  blows  and  woimds ;  and 
Ail  not  only  before  the  war  broke  out  betwixt  Philip 
■d  Elizabeth,  but  likewise  after  a  peace  was  made  in 
Ae  year  1604  by  King  James,  and  another  by  his  son 
k  1630,  and  yet  so  as  not  to  stop  the  course  of  trade 
fcuugb  Europe.    However,  the  king  of  Spain,  after 
Ail  late  ioterruption  of  our  trade,  has  now  judged  that 
Ikt  contests  in  America  may  be  extended  to  Europe 
itoelf. 

Bat  we  neither  insist  on  the  interpretation  of  treaties, 
lor  the  right  of  commerce  by  virtue  of  these  treaties, 
Ir  on  any  other  account,  as  if  this  contest  of  ours  with 
^paiD  were  necessarily  to  be  founded  on  these.  This 
b  boilt  on  the  clearest  and  most  evident  reasons  in  the 
woiid,  as  will  presently  appear.  Nevertheless,  there 
tm  flome  things  of  such  a  nature,  that  though  it  be  not 
iry  to  found  a  war  upon  them,  yet  they  may 


WOlka  SitpiMm  of  Bristol  imd  toms  other  London  merchants,  in  the 
It  1006  mad  Wftt  tnrliaf  with  thoM  p«ople  who  live  on  the  coast  of 


Ml  llwM  vessels,  some  ships  belonging  to  the  kinc  of  Spain  that 
■lone  Ihcsa  coasts,  havinit  come  upon  thrin  in  the  bay  of 
baitoar  of  Saalo  Cnu,  while  tbey  were  lying  at  andhor. 


very  justly  be  obstacles  to  the  establishing  of  a  peace, 
or  at  least  to  the  renewing  of  an  alliance,  in  which 
these  things  are  not  granted,  which  have  either  been 
granted  in  former  pactions,  or  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected.    And  this  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion ;  Why,  since  we  have  renewed  the  ancient  treaties 
we  had  formerly  made  with  all  other  nations,  we  have 
not  done  the  same  with  Spain  ?  And  may  serve  to  con- 
vince the  world,  that  in  the  articles  of  alliance  we  have 
not,  as  is  objected,  demanded  his  right  eye,  far  less  both 
eyes,  by  our  refusing  to  be  liable  to  the  cruel  and 
bloody  inquisition   in   those  places  where   we  have 
been  allowed  to  traffic,  but  have  only  insisted  upon 
having  such  a  privilege  of  carrying  on  trade,  as  we 
were  not  to  be  deprived  of,  either  by  ancient  treaties, 
or  the  law  of  nature.     For  though  the  king  of  Spain 
has  assumed  to  himself  a  power  of  prescribing  us  the 
laws  and  bounds  of  commerce,  by  authority  of  a  law 
made  by  the  pope,  whereby  he  discharges  all  traffic 
with  Turks,  Jews,  and  other  infidels  :*  and  though 
under  this  pretence,  even  in  time  of  peace,  his  ships  of 
war,  in  other  places  besides  the  West  Indies,  have 
taken  and  plundered  our  ships;  and  though  by  the 
same  authority  of  the  pope,  and  under  pretence  of  a 
certain  gift  he  has  from  him,  he  claims  the  Indians  for 
his  subjects,  as  if  forsooth  they  also  were  subject  unto 
him,  who  are  neither  under  his  authority  nor  protec- 
tion :  yet  we  maintain,  that  neither  the  pope  nor  the 
king  of  Spain  is  invested  with  any  such  power,  as  either 
to  rob  them  of  their  liberty,  or  us  of  the  privilege  of 
conversing  and  trading  with  them,  which  we  have  by 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  but  especially  with  those 
who,  as  we  formerly  observed,  are  not  under  the  power 
and  government  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

Another  obstacle  to  our  renewing  an  alliance  with 
Spain  is  sufficiently  manifest,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  remarkable ;  which  is  this,  that  any  of  our  am- 
bassadors and  public  ministers  who  are  sent  into  that 
kingdom,  either  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  a  good  uu- 
derstanding,  or  about  any  other  business,  betwixt  the 
two  commonwealths,  are  altogether  uncertain  of  their 
lives,  the  king  being  tied  down  to  such  opinions,  as 
hinder  him  from  providing  for  their  safety  against 
murderers,  so  as  they  may  not  be  always  in  the  most 
imminent  danger;  whose  privileges,  in  order  to  keep 
up  and  preserve  friendship  between  princes  and  com- 
monwesJths,  have  by  the  law  of  nations  been  always 
considered  as  inviolable,  and  as  a  thing  much  more 
sacred  than  those  altars  of  refuge,  whose  privileges, 
built  on  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  the  church 
of  Rome,  have  been  hitherto  applied  to  elude  the 
force  of  laws  and  justice,  which  we  demanded  should 
be  put  in  execution  against  the  murderers  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Ascham,  who  was  sent  by  this  republic  into 
Spain,  to  procure  and  establish  friendship  betwixt  the 
two  nations.  For  which  barbarous  murder  there  has 
never  as  yet  been  any  satisfaction  made,  nor  punishment 

pinodereti  thmt,  without  girinir  any  other  reason  for  their  doing  it  than 
thiv.  that  the  king  tbeir  roaster  would  not  allow  of  any  commerce  with  in- 
fidels ;  and  the  loss  these  incrcbants  sustained  at  that  time  was  computed 
at  mort  tlian  SOOO/. 
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tnfliclol  DD  tiie  miiibun  of  U.  DorcouU  this  cicr  be  ob- 
tained, iJiough  it  wu  dcmatidrd  b_r  ilir  pirlianient )  * 
and  in  their  Mnt  »f»rnl  liniai  ureed  wiih  the  g»r»t- 
at  w»nn|]|  by  tlic  council  ofitatc.  And  liiii  Iru  Uyo 
bitlieiio  OIK!  mntinuril  idiuarlc,  and  a  ycrj  \m%1  one 
lAa,  to  the  r«u^(iii){  ofan  alliance  brlnixt  the  twu  na- 
tion*; nay,  ifwr  runiUler  huw  utfaer  niliinit  harr  frc- 
qucntlj  acted  in  iike  cues,  it  maj  be  considrrtd  u  a 
triy  juti  citiM!  for  a  war. 

Bui  at.  to  (hf  dii>|iiiir<i  that  hite  ariien  in  the  Wm 
Indin.  tLough  ffc,  hntb  in  tlie  continent  itirir.  and  iu 
■he  iti1aucl«,  hmti  plaiitaliiin*  »  well  ai  ihej,  and  baic 
tti  gDod,  nsj,  a  better  rigfat  to  posFfsi  them,  than  th« 
Spaiilanli  hate  la  poHcvi  theirs,  and  ihou^fb  i*e  hatu 
a  ri^it  til  tnde  in  IbuK  was.  njuallf  ^whI  H'iih  thi^irs: 
ya  without  anj  rraxnn,  or  tiiy  ilamagp  sustained,  aiitl 
that  whrn  there  wu  not  the  Icaat  dl>|iute  about  r»m- 
merce,  the;  hate  bwn  conlinnallr  intading  our  colo- 
Hiea  In  a  hintilewaj^,  killing  our nieu.  tJikinsuurihi|». 
robbing  lit  pTuur  gi'tiii,  lajing  wa«le  our  hnn«es.a»d 
fields,  impriiimini;  and  cuklating  our  peogjlc  :  this 
ibcy  bate  been  doing  all  aluiig  till  lhe»e  present  times, 
wherein  t)ief  hs*e  of  late  eng^'od  iu  an  expedition 
■galnti  ibem. 

For  which  reason,  cootrarr  to  what  a»ed  to  be  done 
fonncrtj  in  the  like  cau,  Uiej  ba*e  detained  our  thips 
■nd  iDerehanlii,  and  eonlisealed  their  guodi  slmotl 
«tCT7  where  through  llic  Sjianiiih  doroiDiona ;  ho  that 
whether  we  turn  our  ejc*  to  America  or  Europe,  they 
•lone  are  undoubtedfr  to  be  considered  aa  the  authors 
oftbc  war,  and  the  eauic  of  all  the  inconveniences  and 
dl  the  bluudsbrJ  with  which  it  may  possibl;  be  at- 

Tbere  are  a  great  nianj  instances  of  ibc  mosl  cruel 
and  barbarous  treaimenl,  the  English  hare  perpetuallv 
met  with  Trom  the  SpsiiiardH  in  the  We^l  Indies ;  and 
that  eren  in  timi^  of  peace,  both  since  tbe  year  1Q04. 
when  ibe  peace  was  patched  up  by  King  James,  till 
the  lime  that  the  war  broke  out  again,  and  since  that 
last  peace,  which  was  cuiicluded  iu  the  year  1630,  to 
tills  tcry  day.     Wc    shall    only  nientioii    a    few  of 

Aficr  a  peace  was  cmrluiieil  in  the  year  IG05,  a  ship 
called  the  Mary,  Aiuhniw  Birch  coin  in  and  er,  was 
tradin{f  on  the  north  coast  of  Hispaniola :  tbe  master 
heingallured  with  promises  of  a  sale  and  free  commerce, 
by  oue  father  John  and  six  of  bis  accomplices,  to  go 
aabore  to  see  some  goods,  twelTC  Spaniards  in  tbe 
mean  time  while  going  aboard  to  see  the  English  goods, 
while  tbe  English  suspecting  no  frauds  were  shewing 


ibera  llvcirwajes,  the  (nal  priaf  a 
shore,  the  ^pauianls  nrrj  atn  4w«  h  t^ 
■tabbed  ill  tbr  E«g4M  tiMt  MR  tl 
two  who  kapcd  iado  tbc«e«,  tmi^mtlt 
put  to  death  witk  «■  WUftnBJl^ 

himv-ir  arip*  of  Ua  dMfcoi,  mi  i 

rxpoted  uaked  id  he  Ml  by  the  li 

aflcr  be  kwl  CnalJanrf  la  ihia  ■ 

upaee  of  tHeniy  lidMn,  a  aagia 

came  to  the  place,  aail  aa  be  wat  jH  mU 

expiring,  ttabbed  bim  with  a  tf 

her  goods  wai  ralued  at  5WD1. 

Annlh«T  •Jitprallfd  tb«  AnWr  avtilnMl 
nitugo,  lod  all  tbe  saihwa  pat  ta  deaik.  S 
oncd  worth  t3f)iV. 

Aouthrr  tJiip,  called  tbe Friendah^ rf U 
her  loading,  was  lakcn  by  tadowie  Fi 
the  Spaiitnh  Aoet,  all  her  pwdt  (i 
niercbaula  atid  niari 
uii«  buy  wfan  was  narrrad  far  a  •!■*&  1 
ber  loading  was  estinstrd  ai  liML 

Tbe  saibiPi  gxing  a.-J>i>rt  «al  gf  aMthirii 
the  Scorn,  (the  Spaniard*  baring  mlfitji* 
would  du  ibciu  no  prrjodiccj  urn  all  ■ 
bound  to  tree*  and  strangled.  TW  tUfmiAt 
goods  was  leiied.  and  ihr  mwchanlii  l»ah»A 
lunged,  lust  at  this  time  l.yiDf. 

In  the  yrar  1606,  a  ifaip  called  tht  NrfaM.4 
taken  stTortuga,  by  the  Spauiidi  guanlacu 
at  fMXH. : 

The  same  year,  another  ship,  catM  &  Ij 
taken  by  Lodowic  Fajaid,  and  eonBMalrfqr 
loading,  valued  at  4: 

Another,  called  the  Castor  and  PollH.<n 
ibe  Spaniards  at  Florida,  by  wfaflm 
and  all  ber  sailors  either  killed   i 
tbey  were  ncTer  beard  of  aflerwards.   Tlit* 
her  loading  was  valued  at  iMDOt.{ 

In  tbe  year  1608,  a  Plymouth 
Ricfaard,  commanded  by  Henry  Cbaltias.  A 
the  expense  of  Lord  Popbim,  loid  chief  J 
England,  Ferdinand  Gorges  knigbt,  and  <tfc  . 
to  Virginia,  happeuing  to  bedriveD  bTstteutf^  •, 
upon  the  Bouiheni  part  of  tbe  Cai 
way  from  ibence  to  thecoaatof  Titgiaii,  i 
to  fall  in  with  eleven  Spanish  ahipa  laf  Mi^ 
Domingo,  who  leized  her;  and  iboiigfa  de« 
rescue  himself  out  of  their  bands,  piodatell 
passport,  yet  the  ihip  with  all  her  goods  *i 
culed,  the  captain  himself  barbarooaly  and 
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to  the  galleys.    This  was  a  damage  of  more 

called  the  Aid,  was  served  mnch  the  same 
iodowic  Fajard,  having  been  taken  under  pre- 
friendship ;  she  too  with  her  goods  was  con- 
ind  all  the  sailors  sent  to  the  galleys,  where 
e  cudgelled  to  death  for  refusing  to  ply  the 
bich  vessel  with  her  goods,  by  the  Spaniards' 
oation,  was  worth  7000/. 
me  year  another  ship,  called  the  gfallant  Anne, 
Curry  commander,  as  she  was  trading  at  His- 
nras  likewise  confiscated  with  all  her  goods, 
he  sailors  hanged ;  each  of  them,  by  way  of 
having  a  piece  of  paper  sewed  to  his  coat, 
d  these  words  written  upon  it,  '*  Why  came  ye 

This  ship  with  her  burden  was  valued  at 
bese  instances  do  sufficiently  shew  what  kind 
the  Spaniards  maintained  with  us  during  the 

King  James,  who  was  always  very  much 
breaking  the  peace  with  them.  And  we  may 
ily  discover  the  same  acts  of  hostility  and 
I  treatment  ever  since  the  last  peace,  which 
s  in  the  year  1630,  to  this  very  day.  For  this 
ill  first  speak  a  little  of  those  colonies,  that 
ited  by  some  noblemen  of  this  nation,  in  the 
itelina,  which  they  call  the  isle  of  Providence, 
iland  of  Tortuga,  by  them  called  the  island  of 
m.  These  islands  about  the  year  1629,  being 
e  uninhabited,  having  neither  men  nor  cattle 
were  seized  by  the  English,  who  at  that  time 
rar  with  the  Spaniards.  The  year  following, 
ice  was  established  betwixt  the  two  nations, 
itrds  having  made  no  exception  about  these 
Ring  Charles,  in  a  charter  under  the  great 
^gland,  declared  himself  master  of  the  isle  of 
ce  and  some  other  islands  adjacent  to  it,  which 
M  no  way  inconsistent  with  his  peace,  and 
n  in  possession  to  some  noblemen  and  their 
I  next  year  he  extended  this  grant  to  the  isle 
m. 

ough  the  above-mentioned  planters  had  got 
i  of  these  islands  by  the  king's  grant,  and 
is  grant  was  exceeding  well  founded,  first  on 
r  nature,  since  neither  the  Spaniards,  nor  any 
k|>le  whatever,  were  in  possession  of  these 
»en  they  seized  them ;  and  secondly,  on  the 
Mrar,  since  they  were  taken  possession  of  in 
^ar,  and  were  not  excepted  in  the  articles  of 
lence  it  follows  from  the  second  article  of  the 
y,  that  the  title  of  the  Spaniards  to  these 
ven  supposing  they  had  had  one)  was  made 
leir  own  consent :  and  though  likewise,  neither 
laid  company  of  planters  in  general,  nor  any 
em  in  particular  by  any  action  of  theirs,  had 
y  just  cause  of  offence,  either  to  the  king  of 

to  any  of  his  subjects,  till  they  had  first  in 
manner  attacked  our  ships  and  colonies,  and 

several  of  the  English,  and  set  fire  to  their 

fet  the  Spaniards,  being  firmly  resolved  to 

!  peace  in  these  places,  about  the  twenty-se- 

Fanaary  1632,  without  any  the  least  provoca- 

2  T 


tion,  betwixt  the  isle  of  Tortuga  and  the  cape  of  Flo- 
rida, in  a  hostile  manner  fell  upon  a  certain  ship  be- 
longing to  the  company,  called  the  Sea-Flower,  on  her 
return  from  the  isle  of  Providence,  in  which  engage- 
ment they  slew  some  of  the  men  aboard  that  ship,  and 
wounded  others. 

After  this,  about  the  year  1634,  the  isle  of  Tortuga 
was  attacked  by  four  ships  belonging  to  the  Spaniards, 
without  any  injury  done  on  the  part  of  the  English,  in 
which  attack  upwards  of  sixty  were  slain,  many  wound- 
ed and  taken  prisoners,  their  houses  burnt  down  and 
quite  demolished,  their  most  valuable  goods  carried  oflT 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  English  almost  wholly 
driven  out  of  that  island ;  of  whem  some  were  hanged, 
others  carried  to  the  Havanna,  and  detained  in  the 
most  abject  slavery.  One  Grymes,  who  had  been  a 
gfunner  in  Tortuga,  was  distinguished  from  the  rest,  by 
a  death  remarkably  cruel.  Some  of  them  flying  for  re- 
fuge to  a  certain  desart  island  called  Santa  Cruz,  were 
again  set  upon  by  the  Spaniards,  who  even  pursued 
them  thither  with  three  galleys  in  the  month  of  March 
1636,  of  whom  forty  were  killed,  and  the  rest  taken 
prisoners,  and  used  with  the  utmost  barbarity. 

In  the  year  1635,  July  24th,  the  Spaniards,  with  two 
great  ships  and  one  galley,  made  likewise  an  attack 
upon  the  isle  of  Providence,  and  they  fought  for  se- 
veral hours,  but  at  that  time  they  were  repulsed  and 
forced  to  give  over  their  enterprise.  However,  they 
attempted  the  same  thing  a  second  time,  about  the 
year  1640,  with  twelve  ships,  some  large,  and  some  of 
a  lesser  size,  whereof  the  admiral's  ship  was  called  the 
Armadillo  of  Carthagena,  one  of  the  greater  galleys  of 
the  royal  plate-fleet,  and  having  sent  a  great  number 
of  soldiers  ashore,  they  were  confident  of  making  them- 
selves masters  of  the  whole  island ;  but  yet  were  re- 
pulsed with  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  forced  to  re- 
treat. Nevertheless,  having  equipped  another  fleet, 
they  returned  a  little  afler,  when  the  planters,  at  vari- 
ance among  themselves,  did  not  so  much  employ  their 
thoughts  about  what  method  they  should  take  to  de- 
fend themselves,  as  about  the  terms  upon  which  they 
might  most  advantageously  surrender;  which  terms, 
upon  their  giving  up  the  island,  they  found  no  diffi- 
culty to  obtain.  But  the  island  was  by  this  means 
wrested  out  of  the  hands  both  of  the  planters  and  the 
commonwealth,  of  whom  the  former  sustained  the  loss 
of  more  than  80,000/.  and  the  latter,  besides  the  loss  of 
the  island,  hereby  received  a  very  open  and  public  af- 
front. After  the  Spaniards  had  thus  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  isle  of  Providence,  a  ship  bringing  some 
passengers  hither,  who  wanted  to  transport  themselves 
to  this  place  from  New-England,  the  Spaniards  by 
stratagem  having  found  means  to  g^t  her  brought 
within  gun-shot,  (the  people  in  the  ship  knowing  no- 
thing o(  their  late  conquest  of  that  island,)  she  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  taken,  and  with  very  much  diffi- 
culty rescued  herself;  the  master  of  the  ship,  a  very 
honest  and  worthy  man,  was  killed  by  a  bullet-shot 
from  the  island. 

Nor  were  the  Spaniards  content  to  confine  the  acts 
of  hostility,  which  they  have  exercised  upon  tiie  people 
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of  tfcal  ooloBjy  wMin  tte  iNNOidiriei  of  Averiea,  biU 
]Mf«  bIiii  tnwtod  tbcM  in  the  mom  iMMtik  manaer  in 
Emo^  For  in  tte  yaar  1698,  DeeMBber  35tk,  a  iliip 
MoDgnf  to  dnrt  naw  coHptay,  called  the  Bnoi^eBe^ 
Hhnbm  NewiMB  eoBMBdcr,  two  kagaes  fnm 
DoBgiBiMMS  on  the  Toy  ooait  of  Englandy  wn  w- 
n«lted  oad  taken  lijr  SfpniigWI,  eaptein  of  a  privateer 

Mongiag  to  Dankirfc,  to  whidi  plaee  tbk  abip  was 
bmngfat,  and  her  oaigo  detained,  whi^  e?en  bj  the 
ooaipntation  of  nanjr  penona  in  tluit  plaee,  waa  reek* 
onod  to  aauNint  to  tbe  aom  of  aOgOOOi.  Aa  for  the 
aafkna,  80«o  were  ahin,  aooM  wounded,  and  the  reat, 
after  haring  been  traated  with  the  pneateat  inhamanitjr 
in  their  own  ahip,  were  hnnied  awaj  to  Dunkirk, 
where  thej  ael  with  mneh  ^  aanw  oaaipe,  till  tbej 
lenndaone  way  to  make  their  eaeape;  andthoogfatho 
ownew  demanded  aatialaction  in  the  MoatearneetBMa- 
ner,  and  tho  laat  king  bjrhia  veaident  Mr.  Balthaaar 
Chnber,  and  both  bjletten  wfitten  with  hie  own  hand, 
and  the  hand  of  aeeretary  Goko,a8ked  roparation  on 
their  behalf;  jet  fhej  ooold  neidwr  proeore  the  reeti- 
tntienof  their  gDoda,nor  the  leaat  oompenaation  for 


Bnt  Aere  are  other  ezampleaof  the  Spaniih  crndly, 
whieh  are  of  a  later  date,  and  atill  more  ahoeking; 
anch  aa  that  of  their  eoaung  firora  Poito-Rieo  and  at- 
tacking Santa  Cru  abont  the  Tear  165l,an  iahmd  that 
waa  not  formeilj  inhabited,  hot  at  that  tioM  poeicwcd 
bj  an  Ettgliah  toknj  governed  bj  Niool.  PbUipa,  who 
with  abont  an  hnndiod  more  of  the  eolon  j  waa  barlia- 
nwilj  miudeied  bjr  the  haada  of  tbe  Spaiiiarda,  who 
becidea  tUi  attadkod  the  abipa  in  the  barboor,  plondered 
their  booses  and  rased  them  from  tbe  verj  foundation; 
and  when  thej  could  find  no  more  to  sacrifice  to  their 
fuiy,  (the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  having^  fled  to  the 
woods,)  returning  to  Porto-rico,  thej  gave  the  miser- 
able remnant,  who  were  well  nigh  famished,  time  to 
remove  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  to  betake  themselves  to 
some  other  neighbouring  islands.  But  a  little  time 
thereafter,  thej  returned  in  quest  and  pursuit  of  those 
who  seolked  in  the  woods ;  but  thej  bad  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  a  waj  of  making  their  escape,  and  stealing 
awaj  privatelj  to  other  islands. 

In  the  same  jear  1681,  a  ship  belonging  to  John 
Turner  being  driven  into  the  harbour  of  Cumanagola 
bj  tempestuous  winds,  was  seized  bj  the  governor  of 
that  place,  and  confiscated  with  all  her  lading. 

The  same  was  done  to  captain  Cranlej^s  ship  and 
her  goods.* 

And  in  the  jear  1650,  a  certain  vessel  pertaining  to 
Samuel  Wilson,  loaden  with  horses,  was  taken  on  the 
high  seas  in  her  waj  to  Barbadoes,  and  carried  to  the 
Havanna.  Both  the  ship  and  her  goods  were  confis- 
cated, most  of  the  sailors  imprisoned,  and  like  slaves 
obliged  to  work  at  the  fortifications. 

The  same  hardships  were  endured  bj  the  sailors 
aboard  a  certain  ship  of  Barnstable  about  two  jears 

*  And  also  to  ooe  beloncioff  to  John  Bland.  comnMndcd  by  Niool. 
Pbilipa,  in  tha  vtry  same  harbour. 

t  Hot  SwanUj.  oar  admiral,  was  not  so  civilly  treated  in  Sicily,  in  the 
haitpor  of  Drepano,  whm  in  tbe  year  IGSA.  aboot  tbe  month  of  June,  hts 
skip  eallad  tiia  llaory  Bottamturi,  tofetfaer  with  a  larfft  and  very  ridi 
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nnee,whidiin  hor 
in  tho  Canihae  iahnda^ 
panic^tho  aailoia  towra 
to  get  into  tho  long  boot,  gnt 
all  mado  darea,  and  obBfod  to 
tiona. 

B J  these,  and  aanj 
kind  too  long  to  he  VBduned  np,it  k 
dent,  the  king  of  Spain  and  Ub  ad[)§nd 
no  waj  bound  by  anj  oonditiea  of 
fonned  tonaon  their  part  in  Ikmt 
hare  babitoallj  ezereiaed  aD  aaitonf  hoalilii 
08,  naj  bare  oven  done  anch  thuaga  na  aaa  i 
feimble,  and  more  grief  una,  than  npqmoton 
and  aineo  that  cmdtj ,  with  wfak^  Iherj  m 
the  Engliafa  in  America,  ia  w  edotmy  to  Ihe 
peace,  that  it  doea  not  ao  aneh  naaeaaaaHl 
lawaof  themoatbloodjwar:  hownvor.inlfci 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  bjwiri^  hn 
ahipaand  their  gooda  to  be 
whole  bloBM  is  laid  upon  tho 
with  tbe  odiooa  na 
of  the  Boal  aacred  peace,  and  Uheivian  of 
meroe,  whidi  he  pretenda  to  have  an  lel^fiai 
tained  on  hia  part,and  givea  oat  Ant  wn  hai 
the  lawaof  peace  and  coaMMree  with  nnehit 
profeaaed  boatili^,  that  we  atteaiptad  to  h 
town  of  St  Doanngo  in  the  isle  of  Hiapanioli 
ia  the  ool  j  caoae  he  offiBn,  why  the  goods  d 
liah  are  confiacated  in  Spain,  and  the  tiadi 
confined;  though  thb  ia  lihewiae  nggnral 
boaated  bomanitj ;  fiir  he  audntaisB  that 
most  friendl J  waj  received  our  fieeto  into  hia  I 
where  it  could  be  of  anj  advantage  ibr  thei 
and  that  his  ministers  did  not  at  all  reqni 
strict  observance  of  tbe  articles  of  peace* 
agreed  to  bj  the  two  crowns,  which  forbid  bi 
to  enter  a  harbour  with  more  than  aiz  or  eig 
war. 

But  as  he,  bj  talking  in  thia  strain^  acquit! 
of  all  trespasses  and  violations  of  treatj  in 
hours,  since  if  anj  such  thing  aa  ia  objected 
done  and  passed  over,  it  has  been  done  bj  i 
ance  of  himself  and  bis  ministers ;  and  as  it 
ing  manifest,  that  he  has  not  been  so  favo 
nought,  if  he  will  but  reflect  with  himself 
profits  he  has  received  from  our  fleets,  so  on 
hand,  that  the  king  and  his  ministers  have 
in  fact  observed  the  agreements  he  speaks 
twentj-third  article  of  which,  the  fullowin«; 
is  made  in  the  most  express  terms ;  **  That  i 
"  ferenccs  should  happen  to  arise  betwixt  the 
**monweaUbs«  the  subjects  on  both  sides  t 
**  advertised,  that  thej  should  have  six  moi 
*'  the  time  of  the  advertisement  to  transport  tb 
**during'  which  time  there  should  be  no  an 
"  ruptiug,  or  damaging,  of  anj  man's  person  ( 


Datrh  ship  called  the  Pater,  vliidi  ha  had  takra, 
ttie  Spuntsh  covemor  in  that  pl^re,  tdten  bjr  aa 
commHod  of  the  younffvr  Trump  in  ttM  xwrj 
small  sun's  shot  from  the  bolvarks.  vhcnby  '' 
ship  beloQffed,  lost  more  Ibao  CijXOL 
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Ur,  the  king  tnilj  has  shown  but  rerj 
to  those  contracts,  which  he  charges  us 
hroken,  as  appears  from  that  late  confis- 
'  goods.  But  what  he  declares  in  that 
ing  the  acts  of  hostility  committed  in  the 
their  being  to  be  considered  as  a  yiola- 
i  and  firee  commerce  in  these  parts,  is  a 
te  different  explanation  from  what  has 
opounded  hitherto  hy  either  of  the  two 
lugh  both  parties  have  frequently  had 
declare  their  judgment  about  this  mat- 

the  king  of  Spain  has  declared  both  by 
id,  that  the  articles  of  peace  ought  to  be 
K>d,  it  follows,  that  by  so  many  acts  of 
nitted  against  the  English  in  these  parts, 
irst  began  on  his  side,  and  have  been 
m  the  Tery  time  of  the  last  concluded 
IS  formerly  observed,  to  this  very  day; 
i  follows,  that  he  seems  to  be  convinced, 
ed  bonds  of  friendship  have  been  first 

side.  Which  thing  is  so  clear  and  ma- 
ir  adTcrsaries  themselves  in  this  contro- 
uned  to  deny  the  fact,  and  choose  rather 
h  us  concerning  the  right  of  possession ; 
e  in  the  following  manner :  as  the  king 
ong  his  other  titles,  has  assumed  that  of 
tdies,  so  they  affirm,  that  the  whole  Indies 
«,  both  south  and  north,  belong  to  him, 

are  all  enemies  and  pirates,  who  approach 
rithout  his  commission.  Which  if  it  were 

and  all  other  nations  ought  to  leave  and 
n  all  our  possessions  there,  and  having 

whatever  colonies  we  have  sent  thither, 
I  pardon  for  the  injury  we  have  done  him ; 
lider  a  little  more  narrowly  the  truth  and 
s  of  this  title,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  built 
lender  and  weak  foundation,  to  have  such 

war  and  contentions  erected  upon  it,  as 
t  likely  to  be.  They  pretend  to  have  a 
tne  founded  upon  the  pope's  gift,  and  an- 
tcir  having  first  discovered  those  places. 
;,  we  know  the  pope  has  been  always  very 

gifts  of  kingdoms  and  countries,  but  in 
e  we  cannot  but  think,  that  in  so  doing, 

very  different  manner  from  him,  whose 
sses  himself,  who  would  not  so  much  as 
'  to  be  appointed  a  judge  in  the  dividing 
es,  far  less  give  any  one  whole  kingdoms 
e,  like  the  pope,  who  has  thought  fit  to 
;nt  of  England,  Ireland,  and  some  other 

ly  his  being  invested  with  any  such  au- 
o  we  think  there  is  any  nation  so  void  of 
2f,  as  to  think  that  so  great  power  is  lodg- 
that  the  Spaniards  would  believe  this  or 
it,  if  he  should  require  them  to  yield  up 
i  has  bestowed.  But  if  the  French  and 
tcknowledge  the  pope's  authority  in  ec- 
atters,  have  no  regard  to  this  title  of  the 
cannot  be  expected  we  should  think  of  it 


any  otherwise.  And  so  we  leave  this  point,  as  not  de- 
serving a  fuller  answer. 

Nor  is  the  other  title  of  any  greater  weight,  as  if  the 
Spaniards  in  consequenee  of  their  having  first  discover- 
ed some  few  parts  of  America,  and  gfiven  names  to 
some  islands,  rivers,  and  promontories,  had  for  this 
reason  lawfully  acquired  the  government  and  dominion 
of  that  new  world.  But  such  an  imag^ary  title 
founded  on  such  a  silly  pretence,  without  being  in  pos- 
session, cannot  possibly  create  any  true  and  lawful 
right  The  best  right  of  possession  in  America  is  that 
which  is  founded  on  one's  having  planted  colonies 
there,  and  settled  in  such  places  as  had  either  no  inha- 
bitants, or  by  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  if  there 
were  any ;  or  at  least,  in  some  of  the  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated places  of  their  country,  which  they  were  not 
numerous  enough  to  replenish  and  improve;  since 
God  has  created  this  earth  for  the  use  of  men,  and  or- 
dered them  to  replenish  it  throughout. 

If  this  be  true,  as  the  Spaniards  will  be  found  to  hold 
their  possessions  there  very  unjustly,  having  purchased 
all  of  them  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants,  and  as 
it  were  plucked  them  oi^t  of  their  very  bowels,  having 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  empire  in  that  place,  in 
the  blood  of  the  poor  natives,  and  rendered  several  large 
islands  and  countries,  that  were  in  a  tolerable  case 
when  they  found  them,  so  many  barren  desarts,  and 
rooted  out  all  the  inhabitants  there ;  so  the  English 
hold  their  possessions  there  by  the  best  right  imagin- 
able, especially  those  islands  where  the  Spaniards  have 
fallen  upon  their  colonies,  and  quite  demolished  them ; 
which  islands  had  no  other  inhabitants  at  all,  or  if  they 
had,  they  were  all  slain  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
likewise  deserted  these  places,  and  lef^  them  without 
any  to  improve  or  cultivate  them  :  so  that  by  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations  they  belong  to  any  who  think  fit 
to  take  possession  of  them,  according  to  that  common 
and  well-known  maxim  in  law,  *^  Such  things  as  be- 
long to  none,  and  such  as  are  abandoned  by  their  for- 
mer possessors,  become  his  property  who  first  seizes 
them."  Although,  granting  that  we  had  beat  the 
Spaniards  out  of  those  places  where  we  have  planted 
our  colonies,  out  of  which  they  had  at  first  expelled 
the  inhabitants,  we  should  have  possessed  them  with 
better  right,  as  the  avengers  of  the  murder  of  that  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  injuries  sustained  by  them,  than  the 
Spaniards  their  oppressors  and  murderers.  But  since 
we  have  settled  our  colonies  in  such  places  as  were 
neither  possessed  by  the  natives  nor  the  Spaniards,  they 
having  lef^  behind  them  neither  houses  nor  cattle,  nor 
any  thing  that  could  by  any  means  keep  up  the  right 
of  possession,  the  justness  of  our  title  to  these  places 
was  so  much  the  more  evident,  and  the  injuries  done 
us  by  the  Spaniards  so  much  the  more  manifest,  espe- 
cially our  riu;ht  to  those  places  that  were  seized  while 
the  two  nations  were  at  war  with  each  other,  such  as 
the  isles  of  Providence  and  Tortuga,  which  if  the  Spa- 
niards could  have  shewn  to  be  theirs,  by  any  former 
title  which  they  have  not  yet  produced,  yet  since  they 
have  not  done  it  in  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  by  the  se- 
cond article  of  this  treaty,  they  have  for  the  future  cut 
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themselves  off  from  all  sucb  pretence,  and  if  they  had 
anj  right,  have  now  lost  it  It  is  unnecessary  to  talk 
any  further  upon  this  argument 

There  is  no  intelligent  person  but  will  easDjr  see  how 
empty  and  weak  those  reasons  are,  that  the  Spaniard 
has  for  claiming  to  himself  alone  an  empire  of  such  a 
rast  and  prodigious  extent  But  we  have  said  this 
much,  in  order  to  shew  the  weakness  of  those  pretences, 
whereby  the  Spaniards  endeavour  to  justify  themselves 
for  having  treated  us  with  so  much  cruelty  and  bar- 
barity in  the  West  Indies,  for  having  enslaved,  hang- 
ed, drowned,  tortured,  and  put  to  death  our  country- 
men, robbed  them  of  their  ships  and  goods,  and  de- 
molished our  colonies,  even  in  the  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  that  without  any  injury  received  on  their 
part :  which  cruel  usage  and  havoc,  made  among 
our  people,  and  such  as  were  of  the  same  orthodox 
faith  with  them,  as  oft  as  the  English  call  to  remem- 
brance, they  cannot  miss  to  think  that  their  former 
glory  is  quite  gone,  and  their  ships  of  war  become  en- 
tirely useless,  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  any  longer 
treated  in  such  a  disgraceful  manner :  and  moreover, 
to  be  not  only  excluded  from  all  free  commerce  in  so 
great  and  opulent  a  part  of  the  world,  but  likewise  to' 
be  looked  upon  as  pirates  and  robbers,  and  punished  in 
the  same  manner  as  they,  if  they  presume  to  sail  those 
seas,  or  so  much  as  look  that  way ;  or,  in  fine,  have 
any  intercourse  or  dealing  even  with  their  own  colo- 
nies that  are  settled  there. 

Concerning  the  bloody  Spanish  inquisition  we  shall 
say  nothing,  this  being  a  controversy  common  to  all 
protestants,  nor  shall  we  speak  of  the  many  seminaries 
of  English  priests  and  Jesuits  nestling  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Spaniards,  which  is  a  perpetual  cause  of 
stumbling,  and  very  great  danger  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  since  what  wc  principally  propose  is,  to  shew 
the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  controversies  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  wc  are  confident  we  have  made  it 
plain  to  all,  who  weigh  things  fairly  and  impartially, 
that  necessity,  honour,  and  justice,  have  prompted  us 
to  undertake  this  late  expedition.  First,  we  have  been 
prompted  to  it  by  necessity ;  it  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  go  to  war  with  the  Spaniards,  since  they  will 
not  allow  us  to  be  at  peace  with  them :  and  then 
honour,  and  justice,  seeing  we  cannot  pretend  to  either 
of  these,  if  we  sit  still  and  siifier  such  unsufferable  in- 
juries to  be  done  our  countrymen,  as  those  we  have 
s>hc\vn  to  have  been  done  them  in  the  West  Indies. 

And  truly  they  see  but  a  very  little  way,  who  form 
their  notion  of  the  designs  and  intentions  of  the  Span- 
iards, according  to  that  friendly  aspect,  with  which  the 
present  declension  of  their  affairs  has  obliged  them  to 
look  upon  us  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  (that  face 
which  they  have  put  on  being  only  a  false  one,)  for  it 
is  certain  they  have  the  same  mind,  and  the  very  same 
desires,  which  they  had  in  the  year  1588,  when  they 
endeavoured  to  subdue  this  whole  island  ;  nay,  it  is 
certain  their  hatred  is  more  inflamed,  and  their  jealous- 
ies and  suspicions  more  increased  by  this  change  of  the 


state  of  our  affairs,  and  of  the  form  of  oar  RfahEb 
But  if  we  omit  this  opportanity,  wbich  by  namm  d 
some  things  that  have  lately  b^peoed,  may  pokfi 
give  us  an  occasion  to  fkU  upon  some  way,  whtaif 
through  the  assistance  of  God  we  may  provide  §Km 
safety,  against  this  old  and  implacable  enemy  of  m 
religion  and  country ;  it  may  happen,  be  wiD 
such  a  degree  of  streng^th,  as  will  render  bim  aa 
dable  and  hard  to  be  endured  as  before.     One  tUa^k 
certain,  he  always  will  and  cannot  bat  bave  the  fpntr 
est  indignation  against  us.     Meanwhile,  if  we  sifc 
sucb  grievous  injuries  to  be  done  our  countrTmea  m 
the  West  Indies,  without  any  satisfaction  or  reveifr; 
if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  wholly  excluded  horn  tkl 
so  considerable  a  part  of  the  worid ;  if  we  toftr  Mr 
malicious  and  inveterate  enemy  (especially  now,  dm 
he  has  made  peace  with  the  Dutch)  to  carrr  off  vkk- 
out  molestation,  firom  the  West  Indies,  those  prodigHMi 
treasures,  whereby  he  may  repair  bis  present  damfa, 
and  again  bring  his  affairs  to  sucb  a  prosperom  ani 
happy  condition,  as  to  deliberate  witb  himself  a  seeoW 
time,  what  he  was  thinking  upon  in  the  year  1J8S; 
namely,  whether  it  would  be  more  adviseable  to  kegii 
with  subduing  England,  in  order  to  recover  the  ZwStak 
Provinces,  or  with  them,  in  order  to  rednce  Fih^Imj 
under  his  subjection ;  without  donbt  be  will  ate  iii 
fewer,  but  more,  causes  why  be  aboold  begia  widk 
England.   And  if  God  should  at  any  time  permit  thai 
intentions  of  his  to  have  their  desired  effect,  we  hue 
good  ground  to  expect,  that  the  residue  of  that  awi 
havoc,  he  made  among  our  brethren  at  tbe  foot  of  ik 
Alps,  will  be  first  exercised  upon  us,  and  afttr  tkl 
upon  all  protestants  ;  which,  if  we  may  give  ofdit » 
the  complaints  that  were  made  by  those  poor  ortbodoi 
Christians,  was  first  designed  and  contrived  in  tk 
court  of  Spain,  by  those  friers  whom  they  call  msr 
sionarics. 

All  these  things  being  considered,  we  hope  tbe  w 
will  come,  when  all,  but  especially  true  Englishes, 
will  rather  lay  aside  tlieir  private  animosities  am^nf 
themselves,  and  renounce  their  own  proper  advantagH* 
than  through  an  excessive  desire  of  that  small  proSi  t* 
be  made  by  trading-  to  Spain,  (which  cannot  be  obtiiw^ 
but  upon  such  conditions  as  are  dishonourable  tad  is 
some  sort  unlawful,  and  which  may  likewise  be  z* 
some  other  way,)  ex]>ose,  as  they  now  do,  lo  thf  in- 
most danger,  the  souls  of  many  young  traders,  bv  dk*f 
terms  upon  which  they  now  live  and  trade  ibt- re.  isi 
suffer  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many  christian  brt-D^rEi 
in  America,  and  in  fine,  the  honour  of  this  wbolc  ra- 
tion, to  be  exposed,  and,  what  of  all  is  the  da: 
momentous  and  important,  let  slip  out  of  their  biaiif 
tbe  most  noble  opportunities  of  promoting  the  glory  ^ 
God,  and  enlarging  the  bounds  of  Christ's  kinjH-" 
which,  we  do  not  doubt,  will  appear  to  be  tbe fbieff'W 
of  our  late  expedition  into  the  West  Indies  acrair.*:  *Jk 
Spaniards,  to  all  who  are  free  of  those  prpjudicc>  v»h::i 
hinder  people  from  clearly  discerning  the  truth. 
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ETsi  Tereor,  si  in  defendendo  populo  Anglicano 
um  profusus  verborum,  vacuus  rerum,  quam  est 
(que  Tisus  in  defensione  reg^a  Salmasius,  ne  yev- 
simi  simul  et  ineptissimi  defensoris  nomen  meritus 
yidear;  tamen  cum  in  mediocri  quavis  materia 
inda  nemo  sibi  adeo  properandum  esse  cxistimet, 
exordio  saltern  aliquo  pro  dig^itate  suscepti  a  se 
s  uti  soleat,  id  ego  in  re  omnium  ferd  maxima 
ida  si  non  omittam,  neque  nimis  astringam,  spero 
iem,  duas  propemodum  res,  quas  magnopere  vel- 
assecutumm  me  esse;  alteram,  ut  caussB  huic  no- 
iimce,  et  seculorum  omnium  memoria  dignissimsB 
.  ex  parte,  quantum  in  me  est,  desim ;  alteram,  ut 
bensam  in  adyersario  futilitatem  et  redundantiam, 
asse  tamen  ipse  nibilo  minus  judicer.  Dicam  enim 
eqne  parvas  neque  Tulgares;  regem  potentissimum, 
issis  legibus,  religione  afflicta,  pro  libidine  reg*- 
*m,  tandem  a  suo  populo,  qui  servitutem  Ion  gam 
erat,  bello  yictum  ;  indd  in  custodiam  traditum  ;  et 
nallam  omnino  melius  de  sc  sperandi  materiam 
ictis  Tel  factis  prseberet,  a  summo  demum  regni 
lio  tapite  damnatum ;  et  pro  ipsis  regice  foribus 
i  percussum.  Dicam  etiam,  quod  ad  levaudos 
la  superstitione  hominum  animos  multum  contu- 
quo  jure,  prsesertim  apud  nos,  judicatum  boc  at- 
>eractum  sit ;  meosque  cives  fortissimos  et  integer- 
i,  deque  universis  orbis  terrarum  civibus  ac  popu- 
^egi^  meritos,  ab  improbissimis  maledicorum,  sive 
atiom,  sive  exterorum  calumniis,  turn  imprimis  ab 
s  inanissimi  sophistee  maledictis,  qui  pro  duce  et 
pheeo  cseterorum  se  gerit,  facile  defendam.  Quee 
ullias  regis  alto  solio  sedentis  majestas  unquam 
I  eluxit,  quanta  turn  populi  Anglicani  effulgcbat, 
.  excussa  ilia  veteri  superstitione,  quee  diu  inva- 
it,  ipsum  regem,  seu  potius  de  regc  hostem,  qui 
i  mortalium  impunitatem  sibi  diviao  jure  ?endica- 
sois  legibus  irretitum  judicio  perfundere,  et  quo  is 
icanque  aliam  supplicio  alfecisset,  eodem  sontem 

*  Prioltd  from  ao  editkm  in  folio,  corrected  by  the  aathor. 


ipsum  afficere  non  Tereretur.  At  quid  ego  baec  tanquam 
populi  facta  prcedico  P  quae  ipsa  per  se  pen^  Tocem 
edunt,  et  prcesentem  ubique  testantur  Deum.  Qui, 
quoties  suoe  sapientissime  menti  complacitum  est,  sa- 
perbos  et  eflrsenatos  reges,  supra  bumanum  modum  sese 
attollentes,  solet  deturbare,  et  tola  sspe  cum  domo  fun- 
ditus  evertit  Illius  nos  manifesto  numine  ad  salutem 
et  libertatem  propd  amissam  subito  erecti,  ilium  ducem 
secuti,  et  impressa  passim  dirina  vestigia  venerantes, 
?iam,  baud  obscuram  sed  illustrem,  illius  auspiciis 
commonstratum  et  patefactam  ingressi  sumus.  Hsec 
ego  omnia  dign^  satis  explicare,  et  quod  omnes  fortasse 
gentes  legant  atque  setates,  monumentis  tradere,  si  di- 
ligentia  solum  mea,  cujusmodicunque  est,  meis  tantum 
viribus  sperem  me  posse,  frustra  sim.  Quee  enim  oratio 
tam  augusta  atque  magnifica,  quod  tam  excellens  in- 
^enium,  buic  oueri  subeundo  par  esse  queat,  ut,  cum 
illustrium  virorum  aut  civitatum  res  gestas  vix  reperia- 
tur  tot  seculis  qui  luculent^  possit  scribere,  opinetur 
quisquam  bfec,  non  hominum,  sed  omnipotentis  plan^ 
Dei,  gloriose  et  mirabilit^r  facta  ullis  se  verbis  aut  stylo 
assequi  posse?  Quod  quidem  munus  ut  susciperem, 
tametsi  summi  in  republica  nostra  viri  sua  autboritate 
perfecerunt,  mihique  boc  negotium  datum  esse  volue* 
runt,  ut  qufe  illi,  Deo  ductore,  magna  cum  gloria  ge»- 
sere,  ea,  quod  cert^  proximuro  est,  contra  invidiam  et  ob- 
trectationem,  quas  in  res  ferrum  et  apparatus  belli  nihil 
potest,  alio  genere  armorum  defendcrem ;  quorum  ego 
quidem  judicium  magno  mihi  omamento  esse  existimo, 
me  scilicet  eorum  suflragiis  enm  esse  prae  cseteris,  qui 
banc  patris  me»  fortissimis  liberatoribus  baud  pceniten- 
dam  operam  navarem :  quin  et  ipse  ab  ineunte  adolescen- 
tia  iis  eram  studiis  incensus,  quee  me  ad  optima  queeque 
si  minus  facienda,  at  certd  laudanda,  incitatum  ferebant. 
His  tamen  diifisus  adminiculis,  ad  divinam  opem  re- 
curro ;  Dcumque  Opt.  Max.  donorum  omnium  largito- 
rem  invoco,  ut  quam  prospere  quamque  pi6  nostri  illi 
ad  libertatem  clarissimi  duces  regios  fastus,  et  domina- 
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turn  impotentem,  acie  fregcrunt,  dein  niemorabili  tan- 
dem supplicio  cxtiiixeruDt,  quamque    facili  ne^tio 
nuperuitus  de  multis  ipsum  regcm  yeluti  ab  inferis  re- 
surgcntem,  iiique  illo  libro  post  mortem  edito  no  vis 
arg^utiut,  et  verborum  lenociniis,  populi  se  venditantem 
redarguit  atque  summovit,  tarn  ego  feliciter  tamque 
vere  declaniatoris  hujus  exotici  petulantiam  et  menda- 
cia  refellam  atque  discutiam.    Qui  alien igena  cum  sit, 
et  quanivis  id  millies  iieget,  grammaticus,  non  ca  stipe 
contentus  quam  hoc  nomine  merctur,  magnus  ardelio 
esse  maluit ;  non  reipub.  solum  immiscere  se  ausus, 
scd  alicnie:  cum  neque  modestiam,  neque  judicium, 
neque  aliud  quicquam  afTerat,  quod  oporterct  sane  tan- 
tum  arbitnim,  pnptur  arrogantiam  et  grammaticam. 
Et  sane  faaec  quae  jam  latinc  utcunque  scripsit,  si  inter 
Anglos  et  nostro  sermone  protulisset,  yix  esset,  credo, 
qui  de  responso  laborandum  esse  judicarct;  sed  par- 
tim  trita,  et  refutationibus  jam  crcbris  explosa,  negli- 
geret,  partim  tjrrannica  ct  fceda,  vilissimo  quovis  man- 
cipio  vix  ferenda,  quamvis  alioqui  regias  secutus  ipse 
partes,  aversaretur.     Nunc  cum  inter  exteros,  et  nos- 
trarum  rerum  penitus  ignaros  grandi  pagina  turgescat, 
sunt  illi  quidem,  qui  res  nostras  perperam  intclligunt, 
cdocendi ;  hie  suo  more,  (quandoquidem  tanta  maledi- 
ccndi  aliis  libidine  fertur,)  suo  inquam  more  ac  modo, 
crit  tractandus.     Quod  siquis  mirctur  forte,  cur  ergo 
tam  diu  intactum  et  ovantem,  nostroque  omnium  si- 
lentio  in6atum  volitarc  passi  simus,  de  aliis  sane  ne- 
scio,  de  me  audactcr  possum  dicerc,  non  mihi  verba  aut 
argumenta,  quibus  causam  tuerer  tam  bonam,  diu  quse- 
renda  aut  investiganda  fuisse,  si  otium  et  valetudinem 
(qnce  quidem  scribendi  laborem  ferre  possit)  nactus 
essem.     Qua  cum  adhuc  etiam  teniii  admoduni  utar, 
carptim  hcec  cogor,  et  intercisis  pene  singulis  horis, 
vix  attingere,  quue  contincuti  stylo  atque  studio  persc- 
qiii  dt'buisscm.     Unde  hoc  si  minus  dabitur,  civcs  mcos 
prfpstaiitissimos,   patriae  conscrvatoros   digiio  laudum 
pnecunio  celebrarc,  quorum  iniinortalia  facinora  jam 
toto  orbe  claruerunt;  defendcre  tamen,  ot  ab  hujus  im- 
portuni  literatoris  insolentia,  et  pn)fessori(c  lingute  in- 
tcmperiis,  vindicarc  baud  mihi  difficile  futuriim  spero. 
Possimc  cnini  vel  natura  vol  lej^ibus  coniparatum  forct, 
^i  arguta  servitus,  libcrtas  muta  esset ;  et  habiTent  tv- 
raiiiii  qui  pro  se  dicercut,  non  habercnt  qui  tyraunos 
dobellare  possunt :  niiserum  esset,  si  hu>c   ipsa  ratio, 
quo  utimur  Dei  niuncre,  non  multo  plura  ad  homines 
couservandos,  liberandos,  et,  <]uantuni  natura  fert,  in- 
ter sc  ceqiiandos,  quam  ad  opprimcndos  ct  sub   unius 
iiiiperio    male    perdcudus,    arg'umenta    suppeditaret. 
Causam  itaquc  pulchcrrimam   liac  certa   Hducia  Iti'ti 
a«^ri<^rcdianiur ;  illinc  fraudeni,  fallaciani,  i^^norantiuni, 
aHjiie  barbariem  ;  bine  luceni,  veritateni,  rationeui.  et 
seculorum  omnium  optimoruni  studia,  atque  doctrinam 
iiobi'^cum  stare. 

Age  nunc  jam,  satis  prcpfati,  quoniam  cum  criticis 
res  est,  tam  cuiti  voluminis  titulum  iniprimi>  videanius 
quid  ait;  *  Defensio  reg^ia  pro  Carolo  I.  ad  Car  II.* 
Majriium  sane  praestas,  O  quisquis  es!  patrem  defendis 
ad  filium ;  mirum  ni  causam  obiineas.  Verum  ejjo  te 
I'also  alias  sub  nomine,  nunc  sub  nullo  latitantem,  Sal- 
masi,  ad  alia  voco  subscllia,  ad  alios  judices,  ubi  tu 


illud  cugc  et  sophdc,  qaod  in  palaeUn  lua  Ihcnrii 
captare  miserd  soles,  foitasse  non  audics.  Sed  cv  wk 
regem  filium  defensio  haec  regia?  non  opus  est  loitti^ 
conBtentem  habemus  reum  ;  "  Sumpdbos  inqiii  » 
giis."  0  te  TenaJem  oratorem  et  samptaosnm !  SieoK 
defensionem  pro  Carolo  patre,  tua  sententii,  regc  ffi- 
mo,  ad  Carolum  filium  regem  pauperrimom  nolnit 
nisi  sumptibus  regiis  ?  Sed  veterator  etiam  baod  i» 
diculus  esse  voluisti,  qui  regiam  defensionem  dixoii; 
non  enim  amplius  tua  quam  vendidisti,  ted  kgitiat 
jam  reg^a  defensio  est;  centenis  nimiram  Jaeoba 
emta,  ingenti  pretio  ab  egentissimo  reg« :  noa 
ignota  loquimur ;  novimus  qui  illos  aureos  dom 
tulit  tuam,  qui  crumenam  illam  tessellis  v  itreis  variataa, 
novimus  qui  te  a%'aras  manusporrigentem  viditfia  ipe- 
ciem  quidem  ut  Sacellanum  regis  missum  cum  moacfc;, 
re  vera  ut  ipsum  mun us  amplccterere;  et  una  tantnm 
cede  accepta  totum  pend  regis  arrariumexinanim^ 
eccum  ipsum,  crepant  fores,  prodithistrio  in  prosceni 

Date  operam  et  cum  rilentio  animadvertii0y 
Ut  pemoscatis  quid  sibi  Eunucbus  velit. 

Nam  quicquid  est,  pnrter  solitum  cotbumatut  incediL 
*  Horribilis  nuper  nuutius  aures  nostraa  atrod  toImici 
sed  magis  mentes,  perculit,  de  parricidio  apud  Aagki 
in  persona  regis  sacrilegorum  hominum  nefariacM- 
spiratione  admisso/    Profecto  nun  tins  iste  horribiiii 
aut  gladium  multo  longiorem  eo  quem  strinxit  Femi 
habuerit  oportet,  aut  aures  istse  auritissime  fucrio^ 
quas  tam  longinquo  vulaere  perculerit :  nam  aures  bm 
stolidas  ne  oflfendisse  quidem  potuiL     Ecqoa  eoia  f»- 
bis  fit  injuria,  ecquis  vestrum  licditur,  si  nos  hcbtei  cC 
perduclles  nostros,  sive  plebeios,  sive  nobUes,  sive  le- 
ges, mnrtc  muhamus?    At  ista  mitte,  Salmasi.  quar  id 
te  nihil  attinent :  ego  enim  de  te  eiiam  horribilem  hi> 
beo  quem  apportem  uuntium ;  quique  omnium  gruBma- 
ticorum  et  criticorum  aures,  modo  terctes  habent  (t 
doctas,  atrociori  vulnerc  si  non  pcrculeriL,  mirabor;  de 
parricidio  apud  Uollandos  in  persona  Aru^tarrhi.  ocfi- 
ria  Salmasii  audacia,  admisso :  te  magnum  scilicet  cri- 
ticum  sumptibus  regiis  conductuni,  ut  dcftnsionemiv- 
giam  scriberes,  non  solum  putidissimo  exordio,  praHh 
carnm  funebribus  nu<;is  et  na^niis  simillimo,  nuUiu 
non  fatui  mentem  miseratione  pernios isse,  scd  primi 
staiim  clausula  risum  pcne  legentibus  muUiplici  ha- 
barismo  concitasse.     Quid  enim,  qua^so,  est  panicidi- 
um  in  persona  regis  admittere,  quid  in  p^Tsnn.i  re^' 
(\uvc  unquam  latinitas  sic  locuta  est  ?  nisi  alique m  n^ 
bis  fort^  Pseudophilippum  narras,  qrii  peiMmam  rejTB 
indutus,  nescio  quid  parricidii  apud  Angl««s  patrave- 
rit ;  quod  verhuni  verius  opinione  tua  ex  orv  titi  tici- 
disse  puto.    Tyrannus  enim,  quasi  histrionalis  quiJza 
rex,  larva  tantiini  et  persona  regis,  non  *erus  rt'xesi. 
Ca^tcriim  oh  hiijusniodi  noxas  Gallicolatinas.  i]uiiM!5 
passim  scates,  non  tam  mihi,  neque  enim  c>r  oiiuo. 
quam  ipsis  tuis  graniniatistispoenas  dabis;  quibus  ts? 
tederidtiidum et  vapulandum  propiiio.   Hoc  mulio am- 
cius;  quod  asummis  magistratibusnostns«K' re j'c cita- 
tum est,  id  sacrilogorum  hominum  nefaria  ci»n<piraiioic< 
admis>uni  ais.    Tune,  furcifcr,  p«>tentissimi  nuper  rc^- 
ni,  nunc  rcipuh.  eo  potentioris,  acta  et  cousulta  >ic  dc- 
minas.^  quorum  de  factis  ue  rex  quidem  ullus  ut  quic- 
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gmiui  pronundaret,  aut  scriptum  cderet,  addu- 
i«i  adkac  potuit  Merito  itaqne  amplissimi  Ordines  Hol- 
liberatoram  olim  patris  Ten  progenies,  defensi- 
haiietjra]inicam,populorQm  omnium  libertatipes- 
,  edicto  sno  tenebris  damnarunt ;  cujus  et 
aaiborem  omnia  libera  dritassuis  prohibere  fini- 
aot  ejioere,deberet:  eaque  praecipudquee  tarn  ingra- 
tmm tamqiie  tetrum  reipublicfle  bostem  suo  stipendio  alit ; 
cigH  ilk  reipublicfe,  band  aecua  atque  nostne,  funda- 
MCBiA  ipta  atque  causaa  oppugnat ;  necnon  utramque 
d  eadem  opera  labefactare  et  subruere  conatur; 
ue  illic  libertatis  Tindices  nostronim 
e  maledictis  proscindit.    Reputate  jam  i^o- 
illustriasimi    fcederatorum    Ordines,  et  cum 
▼estris  cogitate,  quia  bunc  regice  potestatis 
ad  scribendum  impulerit,  quia  nuper  apud 
Wi  Rgii  ae  gerere  inoceperit,  qus  consilia,  qui  conatus, 
|HB  tniiMe  deniqne  per  Hollandiam  secutee  sint,  quee 
wmc  ement^  quam  Tobis  parata  seryitus,  novusquc  do- 
Viana  erat,  atque  ilia  vestra  tot  annorum  armis  atque 
Uoribua  Tindicata  libertaa,  qu^  prop^  extincta  apud 
Hi  Banc  Ibrett  niai  opportunissima  nuper  temerarii 
jbrenis  morte  respirasset    Sed  pergit  iste  noster  am- 
PiDvi,  eC  mirabiles  tragocdias  fingere,  '*  Quoscunquc 
ifrndiis  hie,"  parricidialis  nimirum  barbarismi  Salma- 
**  rumor  attigit,  baud  secus  ac  si  fulmine  kfflati 
t»  derepente  bis  arrecteeque  horrore  comee  et  vox 
acibiis  iMesit''    Quod  nunc  primitus  auditum  discant 
bjnci,  comas  fulmine  arrectas.     Verum  quia  hoc 
t.  Tiles  et  imbelles  animos,  magni  cujuspiam  faci- 
m  Tel  mmore,  obstupescere ;  quodque  priiis  fucrunt, 
maximd  stipites  indicare.    Alii  '*  iacrymas  non 
nt,"  mulierculie  credo  aulicee,  aut  siqui  bis  mol- 
;  inter  quos  et  ipse  Salmasius  nova  quadam  mc- 
iorphosi  Salmacis  factus  est ;  et  fonte  hoc  suo  lacry- 
lanim  fictitio,  et  nocte  parato,  viriles  animos  emollire 
Moneo  itaque  et  cavere  jubeo, 


'^— —  iofamis  ne  quern  male  fortibus  undis 

Salmacis  eocnet.    ne  vir  cum  venerit,  exeat  inde 

Scnlvir^  et  tactis  subitu  mollescat  in  undis. 

'  Fortiua  tcto,"  inquit,  '*  animati,"  (nam  fortes  puto  et 
mimnaos  ne  nominare  quidem  nisi  putid^  potest,)  tanta 
■indi^atioDis  flamma  exarseruut,  ut  yix  se  capercnt." 
ynriuaoa  illos  non  flocci  facimus ;  vera  fortitudine 
compote  istos  minaces  pellcre,  et  in  fugam  ver- 
^,  conauerimus.  '*  Nemo  certe  non  diras  imprecatus 
tmBti  sceleris  authoribus.*'  Vox  tamcn,  ut  tu  modo 
"  faucibus  hipsit;"  atque  beesisset  utinam  in 
oaqne  diem,  si  de  nostris  duntaxat  perfugis  hoc 
ria  inlelligi,  qnod  nos  etiam  pro  comperto  babemus, 
nkil  illis  frequentius  in  ore  esse,  quam  diras  et  impre- 
omnibus  bonis  abominandas  quidem,  non 
metuendas.  De  aliis  credibile  vix  est,  cum 
■ppiicii  de  rege  sumti  fama  illuc  pervenisset,  reper- 
Im  in  libero  preesertim  populo  fuisse  ullum,  tarn  ad 
Hrvitntem  natum,  qui  nos  dicto  laederet,  aut  factum 
Mitnim  crimini  darot;  immo  potius  omncs  bonos  om- 
■a  bona  dizitae ;  quinetiam  Deo  gratias  egisse,  qui 
iplnm  jnatitie  tam  illustre  et  excelsum  cdidcret, 
|iie  OBteria  regibna  tam  salutari  documcnto  esse 


possit.    Istos  itaque  "  feros  ac  ferreos  csdem,*'  nescio 
cujus, '' miserabilem  ac  mirabilem"  plorantes,  cum  suo 
tinnulo  oratore,  **  post  regiuro  in  orbe  nomcn  natum 
notumque,"  frigidissimo,  etiam   atque  etiam   plorare 
jubemus.    At  quia  interim  d  ludo  fere  puer,  aut  h  ccb- 
nobio  quovis  frateroulus,  casum  bunc  regis  non  multo 
disertius,  immo  latinius,  hoc  oratoro  regio  declamitas- 
set?    Verum  ego  ineptior  sim,  si  infantiam  hujus  et 
deliramenta  bunc  in  modum  toto  Yoluminc  accuratd 
persequar ;  quod  tamen  libens  facerem,  (quoniam  super- 
bia  et  fastidio,  ut  ferunt,  supra  modum  turget,)  ni  mole 
tantiim  libri  inconcinna  atque  incondita  se  protegeret, 
et  yeluti  miles  ille  Terentianus  post  principia  lateret: 
callido  sane  consilio,  ut  defessus  singula  notando  etiam 
acerrimus  quisque,  tedio  priiis  couficeretur,  quam  om- 
nia redargueret    Nunc  ejus  quoddam  specimen  daro 
hac  veluti  prolusione  duntaxat  volui ;  et  cordatis  lec- 
toribus  a  principio  statim  degustandum  hominem  prte- 
bero,  ut  in  hac  paginee  unius  promulside  experiamur 
quam  lautd  nos  et  luculenter  csteris  ferculis  excepturus 
sit ;  quantas  ineptias  atque  infantias  toto  opere  conges- 
serit,  qui  tam  densas,  ubi  minimd  decuit,  in  ipsa  frontc 
collocavit    Exinde  multa  garrientem,  et  scombris  con- 
cionantem,  facild  praterco ;  ad  nostras  autem  res  quod 
attinet,  baud  dubitamus  quin  ea,  quee  autboritate  par- 
lamenti  scripta  publicd  et  declarata  sunt,  apud  omnes 
bonos  et  prudentes  exteros  plus  pondcris  babitura  sint, 
quam  unius  impudentissimi  bomuncionis  caiumniee,  et 
mendacia;  qui  ab  exulibus  nostris,  patris  bostibus, 
pretio  conductus,quo]ibet  eorum  dictante  quibus  operam 
suam  locaverat,  aut  rumusculum  spargeute,  faUissima 
quceque  corradere,  et  in  cbartam  conjiccre,  non  dubita- 
yit     Utque  pland  intcHigant  omnes  quam  non  illi  reli- 
gio  sit,  quidlibet  scribere,  verum  an  falsum,  pium  an 
impiuro,  baud  alius  mibi  testis  adhibendus  erit,  quam 
ipse  Salmasius.     Scribit  is  in  Apparatu  contra  prima- 
tum  Papas,  *'  maximas  esse  causas  cur  ecclcsia  rcdire 
ab  episcopatu  dcbeat  ad  apostolicam  *■  presbyterorum ' 
institutionem ;  longe  majus  ex  episcopatu  introductum 
in   ecclcsiam  esse  malum,  quam  ilia  scbismata  quao 
prius  metuebantur :  pe&tcm  illam,  quas  ex  eo  ecclcsias 
invasit,  totum   ecclesias  corpus  miserabili   tyraunidc 
pessundedisse ;  immo  ipsos  regcs  ac  principes  sub  ju- 
gum  misisse;  majorem  in  ecclcsiam  utilitatem  rcdun- 
daturam  bierarobia  tota  extincta,  quam  solo  capitc 
Papa."  p.  169.    *'  Posse  episcopatum  cum  papatu  tolli 
cum  summo  bono  ecclesiae;  sublato  episcopatu  ruero 
ipsum  papatum,  super  illo  utpote  fundatum."  p.  171. 
"  Cur  removeri  dcbeat  in  illis  rcgnis,  quae  jam  papatui 
renuntiarunt,  proprias  babero  causas.    Cur  ibi  episco- 
patus  retineatur  se  non  videro;  non  integram  vidcre 
reformationem  quae  hac  in  parte  imperfecta  sit ;  nihil 
afferri  posse  ration  is  aut  causae  probabilis,  cur  sublato 
papatu  retineri  dcbeat  aut  possit  cpiscopatus."  p.  197. 
Hscc  et  multo  plura  cum  ante  annos  quatuor  scripserit, 
tinta  nunc  vanitate  ct  impudcutia  est,  ut  parlanicntum 
An<>^liae  gravitcr  incusarc  hoc  loco  audeat,qucHl  episco- 
patum "  non  solum  scnatu  cjicicndum,  scd  etiam  pi'ni- 
tus  abjiciendum,  censucrint.*'      Quid.^    quod   ipsum 
etiam  episcopatum  suadct  atque  defendit,  iisdcm  usus 
argumentis  ct  rationibus,  qiias  libro  illo  priora  magno 
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impetu  confutaTerat;  ^necessarios"  nempe  **  fuissc 
episcopos,  et  omnino  retineudos,  ne  mille  pestiferse 
sectae  et  hereses  in  Anglia  pullularent."  O  yafnim  et 
Tersipellem !  adeone  te  etiam  in  sacris  non  puduit  de- 
Bultorem  agere,  prope  dixeram,  ecclesiam  prodere; 
cujus  tu  ideo  sanctissima  instituta  tanto  strepitu  asseru- 
isse  yideris,  ut  quoties  tibi  commodum  esset,  eo  majore 
cum  infamia  ea  ipsa  ludificari  atque  subyertere  posses. 
Ncminem  hoc  latet,  cum  regni  ordines,  ecclesias  nos- 
tne,  ad  exemplum  caeterarum,  reformandae  studio  fla- 
g^ntes,  episcopatum  funditus  toUere  statuissent,  primo 
regem  intcrcessisse,  dein  bellum  nobis  ea  potissimum 
causa  intulisse ;  quod  ipsi  tandem  in  pemiciem  yertit  I 
nunc,  et  te  defensorem  regium  esse  gloriare,  qui,  ut  re- 
grem  gnayiter  dcfendas,  susceptam  a  temetipso  ecclcsise 
causam  nunc  palam  prodis  atque  oppugnas:  cujus 
grayissima  quidem  ccnsura  esses  notandus.  De  forma 
autem  reipub.  nostree,  quoniam  tu,  professor  triobolaris 
et  extraneus,  remotis  capsulis  atque  scriniis  tuis  nuga- 
rum  refertissimis,  quas  melius  in  ordinem  redigere  po- 
teras,  in  aliena  repub.  satagere  et  odiosus  esse  mayis, 
sic  breyiter  tibi,  yel  cuiyis  potius  te  prudentiori,  re- 
spondeo ;  cam  formam  esse  quam  nostra  tempora  atque 
dissidia  ferunt ;  non  qualis  optanda  esset,  sed  qualem 
«bstinata  improbonim  ciyium  discordia  esse  patitur. 
Quse  autem  respublica  factionibus  laborat,  atque  armis 
ae  tuetur,  si  sanse  et  integrse  tantum  partis  rationem 
babet,  cseteros  siye  plebeios  siye  optimates  prseterit  aut 
excludit,  sads  profecto  equa  est;  quamyis  regem  et 
proceres,  suis  ipsa  malis  edocta,  amplius  nolit  ^*  Con- 
cilium "  autem  illud  **  supremuro,"  quod  insectaris, 
atque  etlam  *'  concilii  prssidem,"  nie  tu  ridiculus  es ; 
concilium  enim  illud,  quod  somnias,  non  est  suprcmum, 
sed  parlamenti  authoritatc  ad  certuni  duntaxat  tcmpus 
coustitutum,  quadraginta  virorum  ex  suo  fere  numcro, 
quorum  quilibet,  cteterorum  sufTragiis,  pnescs  esse  po- 
test. Semper  autem  hoc  usitatissiraum  fuit,  ut  par- 
lamentum,  qui  noster  senatus  est,  delectos  ex  suorum 
numcro  pauciores,  quoties  yisum  erat,  constitucret :  iis 
unum  in  locum  ubiyis  conveiiiendi,  et  ycluti  niinoris 
ciijusdam  habendi  seuatus,  potestas  dclata  est.  lisdcm 
res  sa»p6  gravissimoD,  quo  celerius  et  majori  cum  silcn- 
tio  transigerentur,  coniraissoe  atque  credits*;  classis, 
exercitus,  oprarii  cura  aut  procuratio,  qutevis  deniquc 
pacis  aut  belli  mania.  Hoc,  sive  concilium  nuniiiietur, 
sivc  quid  aliud,  verbo  forte  novum,  re  antiquum  est ; 
et  sine  quo  nulla  omnino  respuh.  rccte  admiuistrari 
potest.  De  regis  autem  supplicio,  et  renim  aj)iid  nos 
convcrsione,  mitte  vociferari,  mitte  virus  illad  tnuni 
acorbitatis  evomere;  douec  ista  "  qua  lepfc,  quo  jure, 
quo  judicio  "  facta  sint,  te  licet  rej)uj;^naiite,  siuijulis 
capitibus  ostciidam,  et  pcdem  coiiferam.  Si  tamen  in- 
slas"  quo  jure,  qua  leg-e,"  ea,  inquam,  Icg'e  quam  Deus 
ipse  et  natura  saiixit,  ut  oniuia,  qun?  reipub.  salutaria 
esscnt,  K'ifitinia  et  justa  habcrentur.  Sic  oliin  saj»i- 
entes  tui  jsiinilihus  rcspondenint.  "  Ia^ltcs  per  tot  an- 
nus ratas  refixisse"  iios  crimiuaris;  boiiasiuc  an  nialas 
non  dicis,  nee  si  dicores  audiendus  esses,  nam  nostra* 
leges  ole  quid  ad  to  .'*  Utinam  j)luri's  relixissent  turn 
leges,  turn  leguleios;  rectiiis  sane  et  rci  ehristianie  et 
populo  consul uissent.     Freudes  quod   *^  beec,  Manii, 


teme-filii,  yix  domi  oobiles,  vix  nris 
crcdiderint."     MeminiMea  que  te 
sacri,  sed  etiam  Ijniciis  doeeftt. 


tollLl 


Valet  ima  sumnds 


Mutare,  et  insignem  attemat  Deni 
Obscura  promens  -— ^ 

Sic  etiam  habeto ;  eorum,  qnos  in  viz  aobiles 
alios  nulli  yestnurum  partiom  yel  generis  ^ 
cedere ;  alios  ex  se  nates  per  indosCriaB  atqna^ 
ad  yermm  nobilitatem  iter  affeetare,  et  cui  m^ 
quibusque  posse  conferri ;  se  aatem  malle  "  - 
rae  "  dici,  modo  sase,  et  domi  strenud  laoere,  ^ 
terra  et  lare  fnmos  yendendo,  quod  to  Ads,  ^^ 
et  stramineus  eques,  in  aliena  terra  domiaoru^ 
stipendio  famem  tolerare :  ab  ista,  mihi  cred^i^ 
natione  ad  agnatos  potius  ct  gentiles  dednc  ^^ 
hoc  unum  saperes,  quod  friyolas  quasdaa 
et  nugamenta  scis  tanta  mercede  apnd 
Reprehendis  quod  magistratns  nostri  **  col^  m 
nium  sectanim  recipiant ;"  quid  ni  recipiaiac .' 
clesise  est  e  coetu  fidelium  ejiccre,  non  nug^isir 
ciyitate  pellere ;  siquidem  in  leges  GivilesBao/ 
Primo  homines,  at  tuto  ac  liber^  sine  yi  atqa^  i 
yitam  agerent,  conyenere  in  ciyitatem;  vlsmm 
religiose,  in  ecclesiam ;  ilia  leges,  hcc  diidpliii^ 
bet  suam,  plan^  diyersam :  hinc  toto  orbe  cbf* 
per  tot  annos  bellum  ex  hello  seritar,qtiod  mag^ 
et  ecdesia  inter  se  officia  confundunt  Qoapn^l^ 
papisticam  minime  toleramus ;  neqoe  eiim  n^ 
esse  religionem  intelligimus,  quam  obtento  rd^ 
tjrannidem  pontificiam  ciyilis  potentisspoliisorf 
quse  contra  ipsum  Christi  institutum  zd  ft  f 
"  ludependentes,"  quales  a  te  solo  finguniur- 
apud  nos  unquam  visi ;  pnrter  eos  d untax:)!  ()ui 
classes  et  sjnodos  supra  ecclesiam  quamque  sin:.';! 
esse  non  agnoscant,  eas  omnes  velut  hieranrhi* 
ticulas  quasdam,  aut  certe  tnincum  ipsum.  eradir 
csse  tecum  sentiunt.  Hinc  nomen  Indc]H^ndf 
apud  vulgus  obtinuit.  Quod  restat ;  video  te  id 
ut  regum  omnium  et  monarchanim  non  invidiam: 
sed  etiam  bellum  atrocissimum,  in  nos  concites. 
rex  Mithridates,  quamvis  causa  dissiraili,  omnfs 
in  Romanos  coucitabat,  eadem  prope  calumi 
Ronianis  consilium  esse,  omnia  regna  subvfrt 
nulla  huniana  neque  divina  obstare,  a  principi 
nisi  partum  arniis  babuisse,  latrones,  n^jjuoni* 
iuie  liostes  :  ba?c  Mitliridatcs  regi  Arsaci:  tc 
ilia  tua  cxedra  infantissinie  rhetoricantem  quarr 
proxevit,  ut  ad  bellum  hortando,  et  licet  nolis 
'"'  elassicum  canendo,'*  ullum  vel  inter  j)uen>-= 
coniniovere  le  posse  auimum  inducercs;  istop«" 
ore  tarn  cxili  ct  rancidulo,  ut  nc  mures  qui<5< 
nierieos,  te  buccinatore,  bellum  unquam  ram 
illnturos  fuisse  credam  .'*  Tantum  abost  ut  i» 
quid  tu  belli  nobis  aut  periculi.bomo  ign.i>i»>i/B*'« 
exteros  reircs  ista  tua  rabidu  et  insulsi  siraul  i*™ 
conflare  jiossis:  qui  ad  illos,  ac  si  "  n^iruni  rtj 
quasi  '*  pilas  habeamus,  de  corouis  qua>i  tr«»dio  li 
nnis,sceptrainiperia]ia  non  pluris  faciamusqoaaU 
morionum  capitata,"  lusorie  sane  nos  defers,  i 
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stdtknmiiiB  capot,  morionis  ipse  l>actilo  dig- 
(  es,  qui  reges  ac  principes  tarn  puerilibns  arga- 
dl  bellum  suaderi  pates.  Omoes  deinde  popu- 
jmas,  dicto  audtentea  too,  sat  scio,  minimi 

Hibernoram  etiam  oonsoeleratam  illam  ac 

coUuTiem  regiis  partibus  in  auxiliiim  vocas. 

cum  indicio  esse  potest,  qoam  scelestos  sis  et 

Eun  omnes  pen^  mortales  impietate,  andacia, 

superes,  qui  devotse  gentis  fidem  atqite 

loraxe  Ben  dubitas,  cujus  ab  impia  societate, 

ixuiocentisBinoram  sanguine  perfusa,  etiam 
aiB^  abbomut  temper,  ant  abhorrere  se  si- 
lElt,  qnam  iUe  perfidiam,  qnam  ille  cnideli- 
lal^are,  qoantiim  poluit,  atque  ab  se  ]ong^ 
&uaMno  studio  contendit,  earn  to,  bipedum 
e,  qao  minns  ultro  atque  pal&m  suscipias, 
eamm  neqne  homines  Tereris.  Agedum ; 
if^tnr  fautoribos  ac  sodis  ad  defensionem  re- 
e  meeinge.  Cares  imprimis,  quod  cauto  me- 
pus  erat,  nequis  te  Tullio  fortasse  aut  Demos- 
Beiii  eloqueatifle  laudem  prsereptum  ire  suspi- 
^  pnedids,  ^  oratorio  more  bob  tibi  agendum 

Nfle  tu  band  stultd  sapis ;  id  quod  non  potes, 
elBr  tibi  esse  agendum ;  oratorio  antem  «t  tu 
fOBj  qui  te  satis  noTit,  uaquam  expectavit  P 
A  cUofBid,  nikil  distinct^  nihil  quod  sapiat, 


in  lueem  emittere  aut  soles  aut  potes ;  sed  Teluti  Cris- 
pinus  alter,  ant  Tsetzes  ille  grsculus,  mod6  ut  multum 
scribas,  qniim  rect^  non  laboras;  neque  si  labores 
¥aleas.  **  Agetur,"  inquis,  "  hsBC  causa,  toto  orbe  au- 
diente,  et  quasi  ad  judieandum  sedente."  Id  adeo 
nobis  pergratum  est,  ut  advemarium  non  cerebrosum  et 
imperitum,  qnalis  tu  es,  sed  cordatom  et  intelligentem 
dari  jam  nobis  optemus.  Perorans  plan^  tragicus  es^ 
immo  Ajaz  ipse  Lorarius :  "  Horum  ego  injustitiam, 
impietatem,  perfidian^  crudelitatem,  prodamabo  coelo 
et  teme,  ipsosque  authores  conidctos  posteris  tradam, 
reosque  peragam."  O  Flosculos!  Tune  igitur  sine 
sale,  sine  genio,  proclamator  et  rabula,  bonis  authori- 
bus  divexaadis  tantum  aut  transcribendis  natus,  quic- 
quam  de  tuo  quod  yivat  producere  te  putas  posse? 
quem  uni  cum  scriptis  tnis  futilissimis  abreptum  etas, 
mibi  crede,  proxima  obHrioni  mandabit  Nisi  si  de- 
fensio  hsec  regia  suo  fortasse  response  aliquid  debitura 
est,  si  neglecta  jam  pridem  et  consopita,  in  manus  ite- 
rum  sumatur.  Idque  ego  ab  illustrissimis  Hollandite 
Ordinibus  peterem,  at  eam  h  fisco  protinus  dimissam, 
neque  enim  thesaurus  est,  penragari,  quo  yelit,  sinant. 
Si  enim  qua  vanitate,  inscitia,  falsitate,  referta  sit, 
planum  omnibus  feoero,  quo  latins  excurrit,  eo  arctiua, 
mea  quidem  sententia,  supprimitar.  Jam  nos  quem* 
admodum  "  reos  Deragat,**  Tideamus. 
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CLAUDII  SALMASII  DEFENSIONEM  REGIAM. 


CAPUT  I. 


>*Uii  tibi,  vano  bomini  et  ventoso,  multum  bine 
*  iQperbise,  Salmasi,  multum  spiritus  accessit, 
^idlicet  Britanniee  reg^em  fidei  defensorem  esse, 
''^Bgisyego  quidem  et  ilium  regi  titulum,et  hunc 
^  pvi  ac  meritoconcedam :  cum  sand  rex  fidem, 
"^  Bc  defendens,  ut  causam  uterque  suam  ever- 
^^(ias  yideatur.  Quod  cum  passim  infra,  turn 
^  captte  ostendam.  Dixeras  tu  quidem  prse- 
ipaj^na  duodecima  ^  omari  pigmentis  rbetoricis 
■nuB  et  jostam  causam  non  debere :  nam  sim- 
im,  ot  gesta  est,  narrare,  regem  defendere  est" 
lifitur  toto  hoc  capite,  in  quo  narrationem  illam 
ea  fBiaiBBi  polHcitus  eras,  neque  rem  simplici- 
peita  est,nairas,  neque  non  pigmentis,  quantum 
eoBseqoi  potes,  rbetorids  ornas,  profecto 
d  standom  esset,  causa  regia  neque 
qie  jnsta  erit.  Quanquam  hoc  cave  tibi  sumas 
It  aeBM,  posse  te  quicquam  rhetoric^  narrare ; 
m  ontMris,  neqae  historid,  immo  ne  caussidici 
pBitaa  naimido  sostinore  potes ;  sed  quasi  cir- 


culator quispiam,  arte  circumforanea,  magnam  de  te 
in  prooemio,  vdut  in  posterum  diem,  expectationem 
concitabas,  non  tarn  ut  rem  promissam  tum  demum 
narrares,  quam  ut  pigmenta  ilia  misera,  et  ampullas 
fuco  refertas,  lectoribus  quam  plurimis  divenderes. 
Nam  "  de  facto  dicturus  tot  novitatum  monstris  te  cir- 
cundari  ac  terreri  senfeis,  ut  quid  primum  exequaris, 
quid  deinde,  quid  postremo,  nescias."  Hoccine  est 
simpliciter  narrare?  Dicam  quod  res  est,  tot  tuorum 
ipse  mendaciorum  monstris  primum  terreri  te  sentis, 
deinde  tot  nugis,  tot  ineptiis  levissimum  illud  caput 
non  ''  circundari"  solum,  sed  circumagi,  '*  ut  quid  pri- 
mum, quid  delude,  quid  postremo"  dicendum  ullo  tem- 
pore sit,  non  modo  nunc  "  nescias,"  sed  nunquam  antea 
non  nesciyeris.  "  Inter  difficultates  quie  occurrunt 
ad  exprimendam  tam  incredibilis  flagitii  immanitatem 
hoc  unum  facile  dictu  suppetit,  quod  iterum  iterumque 
repeti  debet,"  nempe  *'  solem  ipsum  atrocius  factum 
nunquam  adspexisse  alteram."  Multa  sol  aspexit, 
bone  magister,  que  Bemardus  non  vidit    Solem  autem 
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iterum  atque  iteram  repetas  licebit,  id  tu  quidem  pru- 
denter  feceris,  quod  non  nostra  flagitia,  sed  dcfensionis 
tuse  friffus  yehementissim^  postulabit.  '*  Regrum," 
inquis, "  origo  cum  sole  novo  coepit."  Dii  tc,  Dama- 
sippe,  deasque  solstitio  donent,  quo  te  calfacias,  qui  ne 
pedem  sine  ^  sole ;"  nequis  foitasse  te  umbraticnm 
doctorem  esse  dicat.  At  bercle  etiam  in  tenebris  es, 
qui  jus  patriom  k  regio  non  distinguis :  et  cum  reges 
patrife  patres  nominaveris,  ea  statim  metapbora  per^ 
Buasisse  credis,  ut  quicquid  de  patre  non  negaTcrim, 
id  continu6  de  rege  yerum  esse  concedam.  Pater  et 
rex  diyersissima  sunt  Pater  nos  genuit ;  at  non  rex 
nos,  sed  nos  regem  'creayimus.  Patrem  natura  dedit 
populo,  regem  ipse  populus  dedit  sibi ;  non  ergo  prop- 
ter regem  populus,  sed  propter  populum  rex  est ;  feri- 
mus  patrem,  morosum  etiam  et  durum,  ferimus  et 
regem;  sed  ne  patrem  quidem  ferimus  tjrannum. 
Pater  si  filium  interficit,  capite  poenas  dabit :  cur  non 
item  rex  eadem  justissima  lege  tenebitur,  si  populum, 
id  est,  filios  suos,  perdiderit  ?  preesertim  cum  pater,  ut 
ne  pater  sit,  efficere  non  possit,  rex  facild  possit,  ut  ne- 
qne  pater  sit  neque  rex.  Quod  si  '*  de  facti  qualitate," 
quod  ats,  ^  indd"  testimandum  est,  tibi  dico,  peregrine, 
et  rebus  nostris  alienissime,  testis  oculatus  et  indigena 
tibi  dico ;  nos  regem  neque  "  bonum,"  neque  '*  justum," 
neque  ''  clementum,"  neque  "  religiosum,"  neque 
**  pium,"  neque  *'  pacificum ;"  sed  hostero  prope  deceu- 
nalem ;  nee  parentem  patriae,  sed  yastatorem,  '*  de 
medio  sustulisse."  '*  Solet  hoc  fieri,"  fateris,  inficias 
enim  ire  non  audes,  '*  sed  non  a  reformatis,  regi  re- 
formato."  Siquidem  reformatus  is  dici  potest,  qui, 
Bcriptis  ad  papam  Uteris,  sanctissimum  appellayerat  pa- 
trem, qui  papistis  equior  semper  quam  ortbodoxis  fuit. 
Talis  cum  fuerit,  ne  suee  quidem  familiee  primus  a  re- 
formatis est"  de  medio"  sublatus.  Quid?  ejus  ayia 
Maria  nonne  a  reformatis  exuto  reguo  solum  yertere 
coacta  est,  supplicio  dcmum  capitis  afTecta,  ne  Scotis 
quidem  reformatis  fBgr^  ferentibuf  ?  immo  si  operam 
contulisse  dicam,  baud  mentiar.  In  tanta  autem  regum 
^  reformatorum  "  paucitate,  nibil  bujusmodi  accidisse, 
nt  eorum  aliquis  morte  plecteretur,  non  est  quod  mirc- 
mur.  Licere  autem  regem  nequam,  siye  tjrannum, 
regno  pellere,  ycl  supplicio  quo  vis,  prout  meritus  erit, 
punire,  (etiam  summorum  sententia  tbeologorum,  qui 
ipsi  reformandse  ecclesiee  authores  fuerc,)  aude  tu  modo 
negare.,  Concedis  quam  plurimos  reges  non  sicca 
morte  periisse,  bunc  "  gladio,"  ilium  '*  yencno,"  alium 
squalore  "  carceris,"  aut  "  laqueo."  Omnium  tamen 
hoc  tibi  miscrrimum  videtur,  et  monstri  quiddam  si- 
mile, regem  in  judicium  adduci, "  causam  capitis  dicere 
coactum,  condcmnatum,  securi  percussum."  Die  mibi, 
homo  insipientissime,  annon  bumanius,  annon  sequins, 
annon  ad  legis  omnium  ciyitatum  accomroodatius  est, 
cujuscunque  criminis  rcum  in  judicio  sistere,  sui  de- 
fendendi  copiam  facere,  lege  condcmnatum  ad  mortem 
baud  immeritam  ducere,  ita  ut  damnato  yel  pcenitendi, 
▼el  se  colligendi,  spatium  detur,  quam  statim  ut  pre- 
hensus  est,  indict4  causa,  pecudis  in  modum  mactare  ? 
Quotusquisque  est  rcorum,  qui,  si  optio  detur,  non  illo 
potius  quam  hoc  modo  puniri  se  maluerit  ?  Quie  ratio 
igitur  animadyertendi  in  ciyem  moderatior  est  habita, 


cur  non  eadem  in  regem  qooqne  aMidcn 
regi  acceptior,  fnisse  exisrimanda  at  ? 
sine  arbitris  extinctum  regem  malebaa, 
tam  boni  salubritate  omnia  memoria  care 
tam  preeclari  conscientia  defugisae  Iw 
atque  ipsam  justitiam  minimi  sibi  am 
yideretur.  Exaggeras  deinde  rem,  qi 
tumultum  aut  factionem  optimatinm» 
furorem,  siye  militum  siTe  popali ;  non  c 
non  studio  dominandi,  non  eacoo  anim 
consilio  et  ratione,  meditatam  din  facini 
O  merito  quidem  ex  te  jurisconaolto  g 
qui  ab  accidentibus  caosas,  at  loqaontB 
nibil  yalent,  yituperationes  instituis,  caa 
cucris  illud  facinus  in  yitio  an  in  laode  p 
jam  vide  quam  in  te  facile  incamm.  fi 
decorum  fuit ;  e6  magia  landandi  qood,  i 
bus  occupati,  solius  bonestatis  causa  kt 
duum  et  grave,  quod  non  caeco  impeto,  m 
ratione.  Quanquam  ego  base  diyioo  podi 
gfesta  esse  crediderim,  quotiea  memori4  h 
inopinato  animorum  ardore,  quanto  can 
exercitus,  cui  magna  pars  populi  se  a^ 
omnibus  pend  regni  provindts  una  yoee  if) 
suorum  omnium  malomm  antboraa  ad 
deposcebat  Quicquid  erat,  sive  mtgirin 
pulum  spectes,  nulU  nnquam  exoekiorean 
etiam  adversarii  fatentur,  sedatiore,  taa  q 
cinus  et  vel  heroicis  aetatibus  dignoa^  ag| 
quo  non  leges  tantum  et  jndicia,  dehineai 
aequo  restituta,  sed  ipsam  justitiam  nobifiii 
ipsa  illustriorem  dehinc,  seque  ipsa  m^an 
insigne  j  udicium,  reddidere.  Jam  tertian 
capitis  paginam  exantlavimus,  nee  tamca 
narratio,  quam  promisit,  nsquam  apparei 
nos  docere,  "  quoties  rex  molest^  et  odioai 
punS  posse  reg^o  exui:  ab  hac,"  ioqdl 
inducti,  si  mille  rebus  meliorem  regem  kal 
ei  vitam  conservassenL"  Spectate  bonii 
nam  istuc  aveo  ex  te  scire,  quo  pacto  hoe  i 
tu  nobis  concesseris,  nostro  rege  mille  rd 
molcstd  et  odiose  regnare ;  unde  in  eui 
locum,  ut  hunc  quem  defendis,  iis  regiboa 
et  odios^  regnant  mille  rebus  deterioreia  1 
tyrannorum  omnium  fortaase  immaniaaii 
estote  reges  tam  strenuo  defensore.  Nan 
cipit  '*  Torserunt  eum  variis  crndbas." 
"  De  carcere  in  carcerem  traduxemnL" 
quippe  ex  tyranno  bostem  bello  captma. 
saepd  mutatis :"  ne  ipsae  mutarent  fidem. 
interdum  spe  ostensa,  interdum  etrcstitnti 
tionem."  Vide  quam  non  antea  meditatai 
quam  non  "  tempore  et  modes  **  din  c^ 
abdicandi.  Quas  res  ab  eo  turn  propew 
multo  ante  postulavimus,  quae  nisi  conoede 
libertas,  nulla  salus  populo  speranda  en 
captiyo  suppliciter,  baud  seme],  immo  le 
petiyimus ;  toties  repulsam  accepimus.  C 
rege  spes  reliqua  esset,  fit  padamenti  eaa 
nobile,  nequa  deinceps  ad  regem  postahtt  i 
non  ex  quo  is  tyrannua  ease,  aed  ex  ^ 
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wtea  tamen  quidam  ex  senatorum  nu- 
consilia  capientes,  et  idoneum  tempus 
ss  iterum  regi  ferendas  decernunt ;  pari 
ne  dementia  ac  Romanus  olim  senatusy 
XM  Tullio  et  cum  eo  bonis  omnibus,  le- 
.d  Antoniam:  pari  etiam  erentu,  nisi 
irisum  aJiter  fuisset,  illos  in  servitutem 
libertatem  yindicare.  Nam  cum  rex 
m  antea  concessisset,  quod  ad  firmam 
ositionem  rerera  spectaret,  illi  tamen 

a  rege  esse  statu  unt  Pars  itaque 
remque  publicam  prodi  yideret,  fidem 
per  reipub.  fidissimi  exercitus  implorat 
lidem  hoc  solum  occurrit  quod  nolim 
legiones  rectiora  sensisse  quam  patres 
salutem  reipub.  armis  attulisse,  quam 
is  prop^  damnayerant.    Multa  dciode 

Terum  tam  inscit^,  ut  luctum  cmendi- 
»yere,  yideatur.  Dolet,  quod  *'  eo  modo, 
am,  rex  suppHcium  capitis  passus  sit :'' 
irmayerit,  nullum  unquam  regem  sup- 
)mnino  esse  passum.  Tune,  fatue,  mo- 
>  conferre  soles,  nbi  factum  cum  facto 
non    babes  ?    "  Supplicium,'*   inquit, 

est,  ut  latro,  ut  sicarius,  ut  parricida, 

tjrrannus."  Hoccine  est  regem  de- 
tentiam  de  rege  ferre,  ea  sand  quae  k 
multo  seyeriorem  ?  quis  te  tarn  subito 
scum  pronuntiares  ?  Queritur  '*  person- 
"eg^  caput  amputasse."  Quid  hoc  ho- 
uestus  est  supra  *'  de  parricidio  in  per* 
sso,"  nunc  in  persona  camificis  admis- 
Qoid  reliqua  percurram,  partim  falsis- 
Fola  "  de  pug^is  et  calcibus  "  militum 
licentia  '*  spectandi  cadayeris  quatuor 
quae  frigidissimi  literatoris  inscitiam  et 
ni  clamitant ;  legentem  certd  neminem 

reddere  possunt :  satius  mebercule 
iliOf  quemvis  ex  eo  balatrouum  grege 

ad  coronam  in  triviis  elegidia  cantant, 
hunc,  (luctificabilem  dicaro,  an  perridi- 
ando  patris  infortunio  adhibuisse ;  tam 
sulsum,  ut  ne  ex  lacrjmis  quidem  ejus 
'uissima  possit  exprimi.     Narrare  jam 

deinde  agat,  dictu  sand  difficile  est; 

et  enormis  fluit;  nunc  fremit,  nunc 
quidlibet  garriendi  modum  sibi  statuit, 
1  repetendi,  qufB  ne  semel  quidem  dicta 
t.  Et  certd  nescio,  an  blateronis  cujus- 
les  qucelibet  nugie,  quas  ille  uno  pede 
fortd  effiiderit,  non  digniores  multo  sint 
nantur ;  adeo  indignissimas  esse  reor 
espondeatur.  Pnetereo  quod  regem 
tectorem*^  laudat,  qui  ecclesise  bcllum 
»pos  religionis  faostes  et  tjrannos  in 
t.  "  Puritatem  autcm  religionis  "qui 
rare,  ab  impurissimis  episcoporum  tra- 
aeremoniis  ipse  sub  jugum  missus  ? 
;r6,  quibus  tu  *'  sacrilegos  sues  ccetus 
m  "  ais  *'  dari,"  quam  ipsa  Ilollandia 
!8  Telim  cnumeres :    interim   nemo   tc 


magis  sacrilegus,  qui  perpetud  maledicendt  pessimam 
omnium  licentiam  tibi  aumis.  *'  Non  poterant  gra- 
yius  rempubl.  laedere  quam  ejus  dominum  tollendo.** 
Disce,  yema,  disce,  maatigia,  nisi  dominum  tollis,  tollia 
rempublicam :  priyata  res  est,  non  publica  que  domi- 
num habet  *'  At  pastores  facinus  eorum  abominantes 
cum  summa  injustitia  persequuntur."  Pastores  illos  ne- 
quis  fortd  nesciat  quales  sint,  breyiter  dicam;  iidem 
sunt  qui  reg^  resistendum  armis  esse,  et  verboet  scriptia 
docuerunt;  quiomnes  tanquam  Merozum  indesinenter 
execrari  non  destiterunt,  quotquot  buic  bello  aut  anna, 
aut  pecuniam,  aut  yires,  non  suppeditassent ;  quod  illi 
non  contra  regem,  sed  contra  tyrannum  Saule  quovis 
ant  Achabo,  immo  Nerone  ipso,  Neroniorem  susceptum 
esse  in  concionibus  sacris  yaticinabantur.  Sublatia 
episcopis  et  sacerdotibus,  quos  pluralistarum  et  non  re- 
sidentium  nomine  insectari  yehementissimd  solebant, 
in  eorum  amplissima  sacerdotia,  hie  bina,  ille  trina, 
qufim  ocyssimd  irruebant:  unde  suos  greges  quam 
turpiter  negligant  pastores  isti  merito  egregii  nemo 
non  yidet :  nuUus  pudor,  nulla  numinis  reyerentia,  de- 
mentes  cupiditate  et  furiatos  cofaibere  potuit,  donee 
pessimo  ecclesiee  publico  eadem  ipsi  infamiiflagrarent, 
quam  paul6  antd  sacerdotibus  inusserant  Nunc  qu6d 
ayaritia  eorum  nondum  satiata  est,  quod  inquies  ambi- 
tione  animus  turbas  concire,  pacem  odisse,  consueyit, 
in  magistratus  qui  nunc  sunt,  id  quod  prius  in  regem 
fecerant,  seditiosd  concionari  non  desinunt;  regem 
scilicet  pium  crudeliter  sublatum;  quem  mod6  ipsi 
diris  omnibus  deyotum,  omni  authoritate  regia  spo- 
liandum,  et  bello  sacro  persequendum,  in  manns 
parlamento,  quasi  divinitus,  tradiderant;  sectas  scilicet 
non  extirpari,  quod  certd  k  magistratibus  postularc  per- 
absurdum  est,  qui  ayaritiam  et  ambitionem,  que  duse 
in  ecclesia  hoereses  pemiciosissimfe  sunt,  ex  ipsorum 
ordine  pastorum  ac  tribu,nullo  adbuc  modo  autratione 
extirpare  yaluerunt.  Quas  illi  sectas  apud  nos  insectan- 
tur,  obscuras  esse  scio,  quas  ipsi  sequuntur,  famosas,  et 
ecclesioe  Dei  longd  periculosiores ;  quarum  principes 
Simon  ille  Magus  et  Diotrepfaes  fucre.  Hos  tamen, 
nequissimi  cum  sint,  adeo  non  persequimur,  ut  factiosis, 
et  res  novas  quotidie  molientibus  nimium  indulgcamus. 
OfTendit  jam  te  Galium  et  errabundum,  quod  Angli 
"  suis  molossis,"  qute  tua  canina  facundia  est,  *'  fero- 
ciores,"  nullam  "legitimi  successoris  et  faseredis'' 
regni,  nullam  '*  natu  minimi,"  nullam  *'  reginae  Bohe- 
mite  "  rationem  babuerint  Tute  respondebis  tibi,  non 
ego.  "  Ubi  reipub.  forma  mutatur  ex  monarchica  in 
aliam,  non  datur  successio  inter  differcntis  regimiuis 
curatores."  Apparat.  de  Primatu.  '*  Minima,"  inquis, 
**  regni  unius  pars  "  haec  omnia  *'  per  tria  regna  "  ef- 
fecit :  et  digni  quidem,  si  hoc  verum  esset,  quibus  in 
cfetcros  imperium  sit,  yiris  in  foeminas.  "  Isti  sunt 
qui  regimen  regni  antiquum  in  alium  qui  a  pluribus 
tyrannis  teneatur,  mutare  prssumpserunt ;"  recih  qui- 
dem illi  et  feliciter ;  quos  tu  reprebendere  non  potes, 
quin  simul  fcedissimd  barbarus  et  soloecus  sis,  non  mo- 
ribus  solum,  sed  syntaxi  etiam,  grammaticorum  oppro- 
brium. "  Angli  maculam  banc  nunquam  deleyerint.*' 
Immo  tu,  licdt  omnium  literatorum  litura  ipse  sis,  et 
yerd  macula,  Anglorum  tamen  famam  et  sempitemam 
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Qvi  turta 

MBai  ■■gMtmihiit,  qmala  muI  aMBMri&Tix  audita 
hm(tm  tantUB  anaatoty  ted  hottilet  ialosy  id 
▼algi  ofwaMMm  elnetati  atqoe  taper- 
giVHi,  fibanlonni  eogaoiaen  poatkae  per  oBmeft  gentea 
in  nwaan  lilii  pepeieraat :  popalariler  id  aaii,  quod 
tsfmi  afiee  aetionee  berfiioB  taatnia  rirtatit  eve  ex- 
ietnaator.  **  Bafonaaii  et  aatigai  dniitiaai''  qaid  liae 
m  parte  feeeriaty  aat  laetnri  eaMBti  torn  letpoiidelMh 
moMf  ete  de  jam  teeam  eao  leeo  agetar ;  ne  tao  vitio 
labewmai,qaigeimMe  iwaata  et  liattoe  loqaacitate  na- 
els*  QawHeqaid  aaiaaeetiaeauiaJeiaitHfeqpeaearBi. 
Tkea  lei  age,  tnMHifa;  podeal  te  laciBoniai  tnoiaai, 
qaaado  eiyfcaiiM  tad  padet;  qai  piiMataai  paps,  et 
efiioepeey  taa  jaetaater  »od6  et  leioeiter  adortaty  auae 
a  eeeedm  laetas  ee.  Fateris  **  altqaoe  v^bi^ 
qaoa  aen  aoauaeei  (mo  taaMB  noadaabey 
tai  eei  ^  Jeniitii  loBgiA  p^ioiee  eMB"  all,  La- 


thenm  acaqpe,  ZaingHaia,  Calnaaai,  Baeenm,  Pk- 
immm^  turn  aliie  mmJijO  doeaiaw, "  amofeadam  eMe  ** 
tTnanaai:  ■'qoie  aatem  nl  tfiaaaae  ad  jadiciaBi 
■apieatiaai  et  doctoraai  le  letaKiie.  IstiveioqairaB 
lapiealeiy  aa  doeti,  aa  virtate  aolNlee,  aa  nobilitate  il- 
hHtvae."  lieeat,  qatei  popala,  qai  Mrvitatit  jagoai 
ia  earfieilMai  gn?  e  aeatity  taa  uqpieati  eiM,  tarn  doeta» 
taiqae  aotali,  at  eeial  qaid  tjraano  eaa  facieadma  sit, 

adttat  Tjiaaaoai  aatem  foiHe  luiBe,  BOB  AngliR  Kh- 
lAai  et  SeetMB  pariaiaeata  earn  ▼erbia  torn  iactit  diser- 
tiauaia  deelaiaTenmty  aed  totaa  fM  ntriaaqae  regai 
popolaa  aaMntittti  eat;  denec  epiaeoponua  teefaaia  et 
iraodiliaa  ia  daaa  pealea  laetioaea  diMeaait.  Qaid  ai 
Delia,  qaeatadaiodani  eoe  qui  lueia  evangelics  parti- 
cipea  fiaut,  iti  eoa  qui  decreta  ejus  in  rege^  hujua  mun- 
di  potentiaaimos  exequantur,  non  multos  sapientes  aut 
doctoB,  noD  multos  potentes,  non  multos  nobiles  esse 
▼oluit  ?  at  per  eos  qui  non  sunt  aboleret  eos  qui  sunt ; 
at  ne  glorietur  caro  coram  eo.  Tu  quis  es  qui  oblatras? 
an  doctus  f  qui  spicilegia,  qui  lezica  et  glossaria  ad 
senectntem  usque  trivisse  potius  videris,  qu4m  autbores 
bonoa  cum  judicio  aut  fructu  perlegisse  ?  unde  nil  prae- 
tor codices,  et  varias  lectiones,  et  luxatum  et  mendo- 
sum,  crepas ;  doctrinie  solidioris  ne  guttulam  quidem 
baoaisse  te  oatendia.  An  tu  sapiens  ?  qui  de  minutiis 
minutissimis  rizari  et  mendicorum  bella  gerere  soles, 
qui  nunc  astronomis,  nunc  medicis,  in  sua  arte  creden- 
dis,  imperitus  ipse  et  rudis,  con^itia  dicis;  qui,  siquis 
tibi  voculfB  unius  aut  literulee  in  exemplari  quo^is  ab 
te  restitutes  gloriolam  preripere  conaretur,  igni  et  aqua, 
si  posses,  illi  interdiceres  ?  Et  tamen  stomacbaris,  et 
tamen  ringeris,  quod  omnes  te  grammaticum  appellant. 
Hamondum,  nuper  regis  faujus  sacellanum  imprimis 
dilectissimum,  in  libro  quodam  nugatorio,  nebulonem 
appellas,  quod  is  te  grammaticum  appellaFisset :  idem, 
credo,  esses  ipsi  regi  convitium  facturus,  et  defensionem 
banc  totam  retractaturus,  si  sacellani  sui  de  tc  judicium 
approbasse  audivisses.  Jam  Tide  quam  te  Anglorum 
anus,  quos  tu  '*  fanaticos,  indoctos,  obscuros,  improbos,'* 
▼ocitare  audes,  contemnam  et  ludibrio  habeam,  (nam 
nationem  ipsam  Anglicanam  de  te  quicquam  public^ 
cogitare  curculiunculo,  indignissimum  esset,)  qui  sur- 


aiml  BMi  gnflBBMlHaa  ea:  mmm  aa  ai  1 

Totnm  ipoa  Mid&atBiliaa : 

ta% 

qaia  igitar  **  de  §m9i&  iOa 

plka  eaiaa  vert  nptiawtfa 

vifftatea^  et  Bobifitaleai^ 

BOB  aie  deheBeatabe^  «t  te  iUiafe  a«l  tOa  iDai 

veliaiO  qaiaqaia,  iaqaaa,  da  teea  iOa  plal 

taasaaodd  aibi  peiaaaacfit.  Baa  aaae  aa  wt§ 

aed  Deo  et  patriae,  bm1i6  mmih  la  dartiar,! 

eatiar,  mall6  probior,  et  adi  eanNM  vitaai 

iatimaadaa  erit.    NaKdeetaaiUaaiaalilBs 

taa  aaae  deetriaa;  qai  tet  MagaaaeaBeaita 

peicufiiay  tot  aanMa,  et 


CAPUT  IL 

QpoD  aiynBentiim  pro  aa  *  iadnhitaiB^ 
riore  eiqpile  peiwana  dizeiat  SabaaaaHb  * 
habere  at  ereditar,  eiua  oomea  gaaaiwilai 
aeatiaat;*'  qaod  taawB  la  «« de  frete"  Ua 
aiabat,  id  ego  naac,  de  jare  aagia  diif  if  piila 
in  ipaam  ▼eriaainid  affiiauM.  Cub  caiBa 
Biat,  **  aa^uM  aopreaw  eat  ia  icgao  palBtaih 
aki  Deo  obnoxia,  cai  qaod  libet  Ueat,  qpi  Iqp 
taa  eat,"  aiqaideaa  id  defiairi  dieeadoMBlbl 
nitam  ia  terria  ponitor:  enaeaai  ^  tmtdt 
taatom,  aed  f  el  ipaioa  teatiBMMiiia,  et  latMAa 

genleas  aat  popaluai,  qui  qaideaa  alia  bbbbi 
omnem  penetrare  barbariem  neeease  bob  ca,B 
quam,  gentem  istiusmodi  jura  aat  potdtttra 
cessisse, ''  ut  legibus  solutus  esset,  utqsod  lib 
ut  omnes  judicaret,  a  nemine  judicaretor;" 
ullum,  cqjuscuiique  gentis  tarn  senrili  ia^ 
tisse  puto,  prseter  unum  Salmasium,  qui 
rum  inimania  qus^ue  6agitia  regum  jon  ea 
rarit.  Eorum  plerique  apud  nos,  qui  ic^ 
favebant,  ab  bac  tani  turpi  sententia  semper  ak 
quinetiam  ipse,  nondum  pretio  cormptos,  kii 
long^  alitor  sensisse  aliis  jampridem  scriptii 
prebend  itur.  Adeo  ut  biec  non  ab  honuae 
libera  civitate,  nedum  in  repub.  nobilisniai, 
▼orum  academia  cclcberrima,  sed  in  ergtsD 
ant  catastra,  tam  servili  vemilitate  scripta  ca 
tur.  Etenim,  si  quicquid  regi  libet,  id  jure 
turn  erit,  (quod  teterrimus  ille  Antoninus  Ctf 
Julia  noverca  per  incestum  edoctus,  noo  sta 
est  credere,)  nemo  profecto  est,  aut  anqnaB 
tjrrannus  dici  debeat.  Cum  enim  divioa  on 
humana  jura  yiolavit,  nibilo  tamen  minus  le 
gid  insoDs  erit.  Quid  enim  peccavit  bomo  «( 
jure  sue  usus  est  in  sues.  Nibil  rex  tam  b 
tam  cnidele,  tamque  furiosum,  committere  i 
test,  quod  proeter  jus  reginm  fieri  quispiamp 
aut  expostulare.  Hoc  *Mu  jus  regium  a  jur 
vel  potius  uaturali,  originem  babere'^  sUUii 
Quid  enim  hominem  te  dicam,  qui  in  omw 
genus  adeo  iniquus  ct  inbumanus  cs ;  qoic; 
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huinaimm,  Deo  simillimaiii,  sic  deprimere  at- 
ieere  eonaiisy  xki  qaos  nunc  superstitio,  dudc 
rt  i^nana  quomndam,  aul  denique  perfidia, 
atque  immites  dominos  ^entihua  imposuit,  eo» 
atkmtrt  mitisaima  comparatos  atque  impoBitos 
Qua  tu  nefaiia  doctrina  multo  jam  fero- 
non  solum  ad  protereDdos  omnes  mortales, 
iseriorem  in  modum  conculcandos,  immit- 
matnrali,  jure  reg^o,  ipsis  etiam  popuH  legi- 
opulum  annare,  quo  nihil  simul  stuliius  et 
%  CMsse  potest,  contendis.  Dig^us  profecto  qui, 
|iae  dim  Dionjsius,  ex  gfraromatico  tjrrannus 
nom  quo  tibi  in  alium  quemvis  detur  ilia  re- 
iwL  maid  faciendi,sed  ilia  altera  maid  pereundi : 
lat,  indusus  ille  Capreis  Tiberius,  a  temetipso 
|uotidie  te  sentias  perire.  Verum  jus  illud 
aulo  accuratius  quale  sit  consideremus.  *'  Sic 
tus,'*  inquis,  ^  judicayit,  sic  occidens."  Non 
tibi  quod  Aristoteles  et  Marcus  Cicero,  autbo- 
li  mlii,  cordatissimi,  ille  in  Politicis,  bic  in  ora- 
proTinciis  scripsit,  g^ntes  Asiaticas  facild  ser- 
p«^,JudaB08  autem  et  Sjros  servituti  natos 
'^teorpaucos  ferd  libertatem  Telle,  aut  ea  posse 

•  neupe  sapientes,  et  mag^animos ;  pars  longed 
jostos  dominoa  mayult,  sed  tamen  justos ;  in- 

t  intolerabiles  ferendi,  neque  Deus  unquam 
^  ST^neri  bumano  tam  infensus  fuit,  neque  ullus 
'  populus  tam  ab  omni  spe  et  consilio  derelic- 
l^ceasitatem  banc  atque  legem,  omnium  duris- 
*^  se  atque  in  suos  liberos  ultro  statueret  Pro- 
(^mis  ^  verba  reg^s  in  Ecclcsiaste  sapientia 
^oa  itaque  ad  legem  Dei  provocamus,  de  rcge 
*'^idebimus;  cujus  exinde  sententiam  rcctius 
**>ius.  Audiatur  ipse  Deus,  Deut.  17.  "  Cum 
'^  fueris  in  terram,  quam  Jehova  Deus  dat 
*^ices,  statuam  super  me  Regem,  sicut  omnes 
)^ie  sunt  circa  me:"  Quod  ego  omnes  Fclim 
^Qe  etiam  animadvertant,  teste  bic  ipso  Deo, 
^polos  omnes  ac  nationes  arbitrium  semper 
^d  ea,  quee  placeret,  forma  reipub.  uteudi, 
c  in  aliam  mutandi :  de  Hebreeis  diserte  hoc 
^ua,  de  reliquis  baud  abnuit:  deinde  for- 
^P^b.  monarchia  perfectiorem,  ut  sunt  res  hu- 
^ique  populi  magis  ex  usu  Deo  visa m  esse: 
^c  ipse  formam  instituerit;  monarchiam  non 

*  petentibus,  idque  fegr^,  concederet.  Sin  re- 
'1^  vellent,  ut  ostenderet  Deus  id  se  liberum 
v^liquisse,  ab  uno  an  a  pluribus  respub.  ad- 
^''euir,  modo  just^,  reg^  etiam  futuro  leges  con- 
^oibus  cautum  erat,  ut  "  ne  multiplicet  sibi 
^  uxores,  ne  divitias ;"  ut  intelligeret  nihil  sibi 

licere,  qui  nihil  de  se  statuere  extra  legem  po- 
'Qssos  itaque  est  *'  omnia  legis  illius  prsecepta/^ 
i^a  manu  perscriberc ;  perscripta  "  observare ; 
^tor  animus  ejus  prae  fratribus  suis."  £x  quo 
1801  est,  reg^m  aeque  ac  populum  istis  legibus 
QB  /uisse.  In  banc  ferme  sententiam  scripsit 
01,  leg^m  suflB  gentis  interpres  idoneus,  in  sua 
rcfiatiiaimus,  mille  aliis  tenebrionibus  Rabbinis 
Kadiis.  Antiqoitat.  lib.  4.  * AfufrroKpaTta  fUv  ovv 
(T,  9ce.    **  Optimum  eat,"  inquit,  *'  optimatium  I 


regrimen ;  nee  vos  alium  reipub.  statum  requiratis ;  satia 
enim  est  Deum  habere  praesidem.  Attamen  si  tanta 
▼OS  regis  cupido  ceperit,  plus  legibus  et  Deo  tribuatis, 
quam  suaD  sapientiae ;  prohibeatur  autem,  si  potentior 
fieri  studet,  quam  rebus  yestris  expedit."  Haec  et 
plura  Joseph  us  in  istum  Deuteronomii  locum.  Alter, 
Philo  Judaeus,  gravis  author,  Josephi  coaetaneus,  legis 
Mosaicae  studiosissimus,  in  quam  universam  diffusa 
commentatione  scripsit,  cum  in  libro  de  creatione  prin- 
cipis  hoc  caput  leg^  interpretatur,  non  alio  pacto  re- 
gem  legibus  solvit,  atque  bostisquilibetsolutus  legibus 
dici  possit,  to^q  Im  \6fiy  Kai  C9M^  ^Av  virqconry.  Sec. 
**  qui,"  inquit,  "  ad  pemiciem  et  detrimentum  populi 
magfuam  sibi  acquirunt  potentiam,  non  reges  sed  bostea 
appellandi  sunt ;  ea  facientes,  quae  hostes  nulla  pace  re- 
conciliandi  faciunt;  nam  qui  per  speciem  gubemandi 
faciunt  injuriam,  apertis  hostibus  pejores  sunt;  bos  enim 
facile  est  propulsare,  illorum  autem  malitia  baud  facild 
detegitur."  Detecti  ig^tur,  quid  obstat  quo  minus  hos- 
tium  loco  habendi  sint  ?  Sic  libro  secundo  Allegoriarum 
legis,*' rex  et  tyrannus  contraria  sunt ;"  et  deinde, "  rex 
non  imperat  tantum,  sed  paret"  Vera  sunt  ista,  dicet 
aliquis ;  regem  oportet  quidem  leges,  ut  qui  maximd, 
observare;  verum  si  seciis  fecerit,  qua  lege  puniendus  ? 
eadem,  inquam,  lege  qua  caeteri;  exceptiones  enim  nul- 
las  reperio.  Sed  nee  de  sacerdotibus,  sed  nee  de  infimis 
quidem  magistratibus,  puniendis  lex  ulla  scribitur ;  qui 
omnes,  cum  de  iis  puniendis  nulla  lex  scripta  sit,  pari 
certd  jure  et  ratione  possent impunitatem  scelernm  om- 
nium sibi  vendicare ;  quam  tamen  neque  eorum  quis- 
quamvendicavit,  neque  ullum  iisarbitroridcirco  esse  da- 
turum.  Uactenus  ex  ipsa  pei  lege  didicimus  regem  le- 
gibus obtemperare  debuisse ;  nee  se  prae  caeteris  efferre, 
qui  etiam  fratres  ejus  sunt.  Nunc  an  quid  aliud  Eccle- 
siastes  moneat  videamus.  Cap.  8.  ver.  1,  &c.  "  Man- 
datum  regis  observa;  vel  propter  juramentum  Dei,  ne 
perturbate  a  facie  ejus  abito,  ne  persistito  in  re  mala, 
nam  quicquid  volet  faciet.  Ubi  verbum  regis,  ibi 
dominatio ;  et  quis  dicat  ei,  quid  facis  ?"  Satis  constat 
Ecclesiasten  hoc  in  loco  non  synedrio  magno,  non 
senatui,  sed  private  cuique  prascepta  dare.  Jubet  man- 
data  sua  observare,  vel  propter  juramentum  Dei ;  at 
quis  jurat  regi,  nisi  rex  vicissim  in  leges  divinas  atque 
patrias  juratus  sit  ?  Sic  Reubenitae  et  Gaditae  obedien- 
tiam  suam  Jcbosuae  pollicentur,  Jos.  I.  "  Ut  dicto  au- 
dientes  Mosi  fuimus,  ita  erimus  tibi,  modo  ut  Deus  te- 
cum sit,  quemadmodum  fuit  cum  Mose."  Conditionem 
Tides  expressara.  Alioquin  ipsum  audi  Ecclesiasten, 
cap.  9.  '*  Verba  sapientum  subroissa  potius  audienda 
esse,  quam  clamorcm  dominantis  inter  stolidos."  Quid 
porro  monet  ?  "  Ne  persistito  in  re  mala,  nam  quicquid 
volet  faciet,"  in  males  nimirum  faciet  authoritate  legum 
armatus,  namleniter,  aut  sever^  agere,  prout  volet,  po- 
test. Nihil  bic  tjrannicum  sonat,  nihil  quod  vir  bonus 
extimcscat.  *'  Ubi  verbum  regis,  ibi  dominatio,  et 
quis  dicat  ei,  quid  facis  ?"  Et  tamen  legimus  qui  regi 
dixerit  non  solum,  quid  fecisti,  sed  etiam,  stult^  fecisti. 
1  Sam.  13.  At  Samuel  extraordinarius.  Tuum  tibi 
regero,  lic^t  infra  dictum  pag.  49.  *'  quid,"  inquis, 
'*  extraordinarium  in  Saule  et  Davide  ?"  itidem  ego, 
quid,  inquam,  in  Samuele  ?  Propheta  fuit :  sunt  et  illi 
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hodie,  qui  ejus  exemplo  faciunt;  ex  voluntate  enim 
Dei  Tel  *'  expressa"  yel  '*  tacita"  agtint :  quod  etiani 
ipse  infra  concedis,  pag.  50.  Pradenter  igitur  Ecde- 
siastes  boo  in  loco  monet  privatos,  ne  cum  rege  con- 
tendant :  nam  etiam  cum  divite,  cum  potenti  quovis, 
ut  plurimiim  damnosa  coutentio  est.  Quid  er^  ?  an 
optimates,  an  omnes  reliqui  magistratus,  an  populus 
nniyersus,  quoties  delirare  libet  regi,  ne  hiscere  quidem 
audebunt?  an  stolido,  impio,  furenti,  bonis  omnibus 
perniciem  machinanti  non  obstabunt,  non  obviam  ibunt, 
ne  diyina  omnia  atque  humana  perverterc  occupet,  ne 
rapinis,  ne  incendiis,  ne  casdibus,  per  omnes  reg^i  fines 
grassetur,  ita  *'  legibus  solutus,  ut  quod  libet  liceat  ?" 
O  de  Cappadocis  eques  catastris !  quem  omnis  libera 
natio  (si  unquam  post  hoc  in  natione  libera  pedem 
ponere  audebis)  aut  in  ultimas  terras  reluti  portentum 
exportandum  ejicere,  aut  servitutis  candidatum  dedere 
in  pistrinum  debebit,  ea  lege  atque  omine,  ut  si  te  inde 
exemerit,  ipsa  sub  aliquo  tyranno,  eoque  stultissimo, 
pro  te  molat  Quid  enim  poterit  dici,  aut  ab  aliis  dic- 
tum peti,  tam  truculentum,  aut  ridiculum,  quod  in  te 
non  cadat  ?  Perge  modo :  '*  Israelitse  rcgem  a  Deo 
petentes  eodem  jure  se  ab  eo  gubemari  velle  dixerunt, 
quo  omnes  aliae  nationes,  quae  hoc  regimine  uterentur. 
At  orientis  regessumroo  jure,  et  potestate  non  circum- 
scripta regnabant,  teste  Virgilio. 


Regem  non  sic  iEgyptus  et  ingens 


Lydia,  nee  populi  Parthorum,  et  Medus  Hydaspea 
Obten-ant, •* 

Primum,quid  nostra  refert  qualem  sibi  regem  Israelite 
▼oluerint,  praesertim  Deo  irato,  non  solum  quod  regcm 
▼ellent  ad  exemplum  gentium,  et  non  suae  legis,  sed 
plane  quod  vellent  regem  ?  Deiude  regem  injustum, 
aut  legibus  solutura,  petivisse  credibile  non  est,  qui 
Samuelis  filios  legibus  obstrictos  ferre  non  potuerunt, 
et  ab  eorum  tantum  avaritia  ad  regem  coufugerunt. 
Postremo,  quod  ex  Virgilio  recitas,  non  probat  re^res 
orientis  "  absoluta  potestate"  regnasse ;  Apes  enim  illee 
Virgiliauae,  quae  vel  iEg)rpiiis  ct  Medis  observantiores 
rfy-um  sunt,  teste  tamen  eodem  poeta — "  Magnis  agi- 
tata sub  Icgibus  aerum." — Non  ergo  sub  regibus  omni 
lege  solutis.  At  vide  quara  tibi  minime  velim  male  ; 
ciim  plcrique  te  nebulonem  esse  judicent,  ostcndam  te 
personam  tantum  ncbulonis  routuam  sumpsi.^sc.  In 
a{)paratu  ad  primatum  papop,  doctores  quosdam  Tri- 
dentinos  exemplo  apium  uses  ais,  ut  monarchiam  papic 
])robareiit:  ab  his  tu  pari  malitia  hoc  niutuum  cepisti. 
Quod  illis  itaque  respoudisti  ciini  probus  esses,  jam 
factus  nebulo  tute  rcspondcbis  tibi,  tuaque  tibi  manu 
jtersonam  ucbulonis  detrahes.  "  Apium  respub.  est ; 
atque  ita  physici  appellant :  Regem  habent,  sed  inno- 
cuum  ;  ductor  est  potiiis  quam  t}Tannus;  non  verberat, 
non  vellicat,  non  necat  apes  subditas."  Minime  igitur 
mirum,  si  ita  observant.  Istas  mehercule  apes  mala 
ave  tibi  tactio  erat ;  Trideminie  enim  licet  sint,  fucum 
te  esse  indicant.  Aristoteles  autem,  rerum  politicarum 
scriptor  diligentissimus,  monarchiop  genus  Asiaticcp, 
quod  et  barbaricum  vocat,  Kara  v6/iav,  id  est,  secundum 
legem,  fuisse  afRrmat.  Pol.  3.  Immo  cum  monarchite 
quinque  species  enumeret,  quatuor  secundum  legem. 


et  suffragante  populo,  fuiaie  seribit,  tjranni 
quod  iis  tanta  potestasy  Tolente  lio^  populo, 
regnum  yero  laconicum  maxiiiie  regnoa  v 
non  omnia  pen^  regem  ermnt.  Quints,  qi 
pamXitav  Tocat,  et  ad  quam  tolam  id  nrfc 
regum  omnium  jus  esse  scribis,  ut  ad  libita 
ubinam  gentium,  aut  quo  tempore  unqoam 
non  dicit:  nee  aliam  ob  caussam  fecisw 
ejus  videtur,  quam  ut  absurdam,  injostam, 
tyrannicam,  esse  demonstraret.  Samnelei 
eos  ab  eligendo  rege  deterreret,  **  jus  illis  r 
posuisse.  Unde  haustum,  i  lege  Dei  ?  at  i 
regium,  ut  vidimus,  longe  aliod  exbibuit : 
Deo  per  Samuelem  loquente?  at  impiobani 
vit,  vitio  dedit:  non  igitur  jus  regium  diviu' 
sed  morem  regnandi  pravissimum,  superhu 
dominandi  libidine  arreptum  exposnit  prop! 
quid  debebant  reges,  sed  quid  Tolebant  facov; 
enim  regis  populo  indicavit,8icutanteantiooi 
dotum  Eliadarum  eodem  verbo  (quod  to  p.  33,! 
etiam  soloecismo  ndro  vocas)  supra  indieave 
*'  ratio  sacerdotum  istorum  cum  populo  hccen 
impia  videlicet,  odiosa,  et  tjrannica:  latio  it 
nequaquam  jus  erat,  sed  injuria.  Sic  etiai 
antiqui  hunc  locum  exposuerant;  unosniki 
torum  instar,  Sulpitius  Sevems,  Hieronnu 
eique  charus,  et  Augvstini  judicio  vir  doetria 
entia  pollens.  Is  in  bistoria  sacra  SamoeleB 
nationem  regiam,  et  superba  imperia,  popQlo( 
San^  jus  regium  non  est  dominatio  et  saperfaii 
atque  imperium  regium,  teste  SaUustio,oiNi 
libertatis  atque  augendae  reipub.  causa  diti 
perbiam  dominationemque  se  convertit.  Idea 
omnes  orthodoxi,  idem  jurisconsulti,  idem  n 
rique,  ut  ex  Sichardo  didicisse  potuisti,  de  ex 
hujus  loci  scntiuut;  ne  rabbinorum  enim  qai: 
regis  absolutum  isto  loco  tractari  dixit  J 
cap.  5.  pag.  106.  *'  non  Alexandrinum  Clenieni 
sed  omnes  hie"  quereris  "errare,"  te  uoume.^ 
rem  acu  tetigisse:  Jam  vero  cujus  vel  imput 
vel  socordiae,  contra  omnes,  pnesertim  orthodox 
regura  ab  ipso  Deo  damnatissimos  in  jus  m 
vcrtcre ;  et  honesta  juris  pracscriptione  defcinl 
jus  tamen  illud  in  rapinis,  injuriis,  violentiis, 
liis,  saepiiis  consistere  fatearis.  An  quisquan 
juris"  unquam  fuit,  ut  rapere,  agere,  |)ro>ter 
miscere  omnia  sibi  liceret  ?  an  Latini,  quod 
haec  **  suo  jure  ab  aliquo  fieri  unquam  tli 
Dixerat  apud  Sallustium  C.  Memmius  tribur. 
in  superbiam  et  impunita  fiagitia  nobilitatii 
"  impunc  quaelibet  facere,  id  est,  regem  esse 
hoc  tibi,  et  statim  in  lucro  ponis,  nequicqua 
paulum  evigilaveris.  An  jus  hie  rcifiura 
annon  plehis  ignaviam  potiiis  increpuit,  qi 
impune  dominari  sineret,  eosque  mores  repo 
sus  pateretur,  quos  jure  suo  majores  illoruii] 
ipso  finibus  expulerant.  Alarcum  TuUium  s 
suluisses;  is  tc  et  Sallustium,  et  Samuelem  eti 
interpretari  docuisset.  Qui,  pro  C.  Rabirio 
inquit,  ""  nostrum  ignorat  consuetudincni  n 
gum  sunt  ha?c  imperia,  animadverte  ct  di* 
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imodi  ex  poetis  ibidem  recitat,  quae  non 

soetudinem  regiam"  vocat,  eaque  legfere 

s  ait  debere,  non  '*  ut  delectemur  solum, 

itiam  et  efTug^re  discamus."    Vides  quam 

verit  Sallustius,  quern  tjrannis  inimicis- 

yrannici  patronum  attulisse  te  putabas. 

crede,  et  suum  sibi  occasum  accelerare 

detur,  dum  mentis  in  modum  tenuissima 

-ripit,  seque  sustinere  iis  testibus  atque 

itur,  quas  tardius  fortasse  alioqui  ruitu- 

tius  proturbant.     '*  Summum,"  inquis, 

injuria  est,  id  in  regibus  maximS  locum 

im  summo  jure  utuntur,  ea  faciunt  in 

1  dicit  jus  regis  esse  positum."    Miserum 

jam  ad  extrema  perductus,  nisi  per  sum- 

defendere  ulterius  non  potes !    Suramum 

cum  quis  formulas  legum  seotatur,  sin- 

eris  immoratur,  aequitatem  non  seryat; 

is  callide  nimis  et  malitiose  interpretatur, 

)roTerbium  Cicero  ortum  esse  ait.     Cum 

e  de  fonte  justitice  manare  cerium  sit,  im- 

i  est,  qui  *'  regem  injustura  esse,  iniquum, 

torem  esse,  et  quales  esse  solebant"  qui 

jus  regis  esse  dicis,  idque  *'  propbetam 

isse."    Quod  enim  jus  summum  aut  re- 

um  aut  non  scriptum,  ad  malcficia  per- 

potest  ?    Id  ne  tibi  de  aliis  concedere,  de 

3,  in  mentem  veniat,  Habeo  quem  tibi  op- 

o  regem,  qui  istiusmodi  jus  regium  et 

isum  esse  profitetur :  Psal.  49.  "  an  con- 

solium  cerumnarum,  formantis  molestiam 

'     Noli  igitur  Deo  banc  atrocissimam 

e,  quasi  is  regum  pravitates  et  nefaria 

se  regium  doceret,  qui  etiam  hoc  nomine 

n  improbis   regibus  se  detestari  docet, 

n  et  ffirumnas  omnes  populo  juris  regii 

(leant.     Noli  propbetam  Dei  falso  insi- 

,  tu  dum  juris  rcgii  isto  loco  doctorem 

ion  vcrum  nobis  afTers  Samuelem ;  sed, 

I,  inanem  umbram  'evocas ;  quamvis  et 

is  Samuelem  non  adeo  mendacem  fuisse 

Uud  quod  tu  jus  regium  vocas,  impoten- 

rrannicam  dicturus  fuisset.    Jus  datem 

3,  tuque  **  liccntise  jure  concessee  reges 

ti  consuevisse  "  a'is.     At  jus  hoc,  ad  per- 

i  generis  abs  tc  introductum,  non  esse  a 

»bavimus ;  restat,  ut  sit  a  Diabolo ;  quod 

quebit.     "  Hcec,"  inquis,  "  liccutia  dat 

»;"    et    autborem    hujus   juris    habere 

*  tc  fers.     Nunquam  eegrd  facio  ut  tes- 

citem,  tuis  enim  ipse  testibus  conficerc 

i  igitur  verba  Ciceronis  in  4ta<  Pbilipp. 

justior  est  belli  gercndi,  quam  servitutis 

[ua  etiamsi  non  sit  molestus  domiuus, 

errimum  posse  si  velit,"  posse  vi  scili- 

ire  si  loqueretur,  repugnaiitia  diccrct,  ct 

causa  injustam  faceret.     Non  est  igitur 

lod  tu  describis,  sed  injuria,  sed  vis,  et 

n.     TransLs  ab  regia  licentia  ad  priva- 

vato  mentiri,  licet  ingrato  esse."   Licet  et 

inde  efficis  ?  licebit  ergo  regibus  impiine 
2  u 


rapere,  occidere,  stuprare  ?  Quid  interest  ad  injuriae 
gravitatem  rex  an  latro,  an  aliunde  hostis,  populum 
occidat,  diripiat,  in  serritutem  agat  ?  eodem  cert^  jure, 
et  hunc  et  ilium  humanas  socictatis  inimicum,  et  pestem, 
propulsare  atque  ulcisci  debemus;  immo  regem  eo 
justiiis,  quod  is  tot  beneficiis  et  honoribus  nostris 
auctus  commissam  sibi  sub  juramentopublicam  salutem 
prodat.  Concedis  postremo  "  leges  dari  a  Mose,  se- 
cundum quas  rex  ille  quandoque  eligendus  imperare 
debebat,  quam  vis  diversas  ab  illo  jure  quod  Samuel 
proposuit."  Quod  cum  assertione  tua  dupliciter  pug- 
nat ;  cum  enim  regem  legibus  omnino  solutum  posueris, 
nunc  obstrictum  dicis :  dein  jus  juri  contrarium  ponis 
Mosis  et  Samuelis,  quod  est  absurdum.  At  "  servi," 
inquit  Propbeta,  *'  vos  eritis  regi."  Ut  servos  fuisse 
non  abnuerim ;  non  jnr»  t»mcu  regio  servi  fuerunt, 
sed  regum  fortasse  plurimorum  usurpatione  et  injustitia. 
Illam  enim  petitionem  obstinatam  non  jure  regio,  sed 
suo  merito,  in  poenam  illis  cessuram  propbeta  praemo- 
nuit  At  vero  si  regi  legibus  soluto  quicquid  libet  lieu- 
erit,  profecto  rex  long6  plus  quam  dominus  erit,  populus 
infra  omnium  sArorum  infimos  plus  quam  infimus. 
Servus  enim  yel  alien igena  legem  Dei  vindicem  inju- 
riosum  in  dominum  babebat;  populus  uni versus,  libera 
nimirum  gens,  vindicem  in  terris  neminem,  nullam 
legem  babebit,  quo  laesus,  afflictus,  et  spoliatus  confu- 
giat:  a  servitute  regum  ^gyptiorum  ideo  liberatus, 
ut  uni  ex  fratribus  suis,  duriore  si  libeat  servitute,  op- 
primendus  traderetur.  Quod  cum  neque  divinae  leg^ 
nee  rationi  consentaneum  sit,  dubium  nemini  esse 
potest,  quin  propbeta  mores  enarraverit,  non  jus  regum, 
neque  mores  prorsus  regum  omnium,  sed  plurimorum. 
Descendis  ad  rabbinos,  duosque  adducis  eadem,  qua 
priiis,  infelicitatc :  nam  caput  illud  de  rege,  in  quo 
R.  Juses  jus  regium  aiebat  coutineri,  Deuteronomii 
esse,  non  Samuelis,  niauifestum  est  Samuelis  enim 
ad  terrorem  duntaxat  populo  iujiciendum  pertinere 
rectissim^  quidem  et  contra  te  dixit  R.  Judas.  Per- 
niciosum  enim  est  id  jus  nominari  atque  doceri,  quod 
injustitia  plan^  est,  nisi  abusivd  forsitan  jus  nominetur. 
Quo  etiam  pertinct  versus  18.  **  Et  exclamabitis  die 
ilia  propter  regem  vestrum,  sed  non  exaudiet  vos  Je- 
hovah;" obstinatos  nimirum  ista  poena  maucbat,  qui 
regem  noleiite  Deo  dari  sibi  voluerunt  Quanquani  ista 
verba  non  prohibent,  quo  minus  et  vota  ct  quidvis  aliud 
tentare  potuerint.  Si  enim  clamare  ad  Deuni  contra 
regem  populo  licebat,  licebat  proculdubio  omnem  etiam 
aliam  in  ire  rationem  honestam  sese  a  tyrannide  expe- 
dicndi.  Quis  enim,  quovis  male  cum  premitur,  sic  ad 
Dcum  clamat  ut  caetera  omnia  qu%  officii  sunt  sui  neg- 
Hgat,  ad  otiosas  tantum  preccs  devolutus?  Verum  ut- 
cunquc  sit,  quid  hoc  ad  jus  regium,  quid  ad  jus  nos- 
trum ?  qui  regem  nee  invito  Deo  unquam  petivimus, 
ncc  ipso  dante  accepimus,  sed  jure  gentium  usi,  nee 
jubentc  Deo  nee  vetante,  nostris  legibus  constituimus. 
Quae  cum  ita  se  habeant,  non  video  quamobrem  nobis 
laudi  atque  virtuti  tribuendum  non  sit,  regem  abjecisse ; 
quandoquidem  Israiilitis  crimini  est  datum  regcni  pc- 
tisse.  Quod  etiam  res  ipsa  comprobavit;  nos  ciiini  qui 
regem,  cum  babcremus,  dcprecati  sumus,  tandem  ex- 
auditos  Deus  liberavit ;  illos,  qui  ciim  non  habcrciit, 
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ir«  pnecipiles  malucruut,  id 
tTraDDorum  expcriti,  potiiu  quiun  judi 
quibiujaiD  associcranl ?"  Illic  Hcbrros  ninliiisse  ais 
t/rannwqiiatnjudifles,  hie  judicpsmaJuisse  quam  Ijf 
nuRMi  el  "nihil  minujqtittmtjTanmimvoliiisse."  De 
tuo  igiliir  respondebit  tibi  adiocaiiis.  juxU  cnim  te  om- 
niM  ivx  jure  re^o  Ifnumus  est.  Quod  sequilur  bene 
halirl,  "  aulhoriuteni  in  populo  tnaximim  lunc  Tuisu, 
<|u6djuJicest^udiinint,regcraoptaruiil."  Meinineris, 
niiM  hne  fgo  i  le  rqKiacuD.  Negas  "  Deum  iratum 
Ivaclitis  re^m  tanquau  tyranuum  autpcEliarii  attribu- 
i»f,»dllt  renisalatareaietbonam."  Quod  lam  en  facile 
rdelUUir.  Ciir  enini  cxclainarcat  pn>|iter  regem  ilium 
ijuem  clcg^ranl,  nisi  quod  res  mala  erat  imperium  re- 
giiim ;  uon  quidcm  per  se,  scd  quod  plerunque,  siciil 
l-n>jiiin>  Lio  •aa-ni't.  jii  superbiam  et  dominalioncDi  m 
c>iiT«Tlit.  Si  odliuc  non  tatiitaclo,  ngnDus  Jam  lus. 
ayngrapham  agniMcetuani,etcrubcscc.  Apparat.  adpri- 
niatum,  "  Tralu*  Dens  regem  tilis  dedit,  offeDsiia  eorum 
peccatiB,  quod  Deum  habere  regem  renuissent.  Ita 
occleaia  quasi  in  ptenam  ejus  delicu,  quod  h  puro  Dei 
callu  desciveraLin  unius  mortalis  moiiarchK  plusquam 
ngium  domiiialum  data  est."  Tua  i^lur  similltudo  si 
kibi  constat,  aul  dcdit  Dcus  K^m  Israeliliit  in  picnam, 
Ft  lajiquam  rem  malaia,  aut  dedit  papain  ecclcsiie  in 
bonutn,  rt  tanquam  rem  boDani.  Quid  hoc  homine 
leviut,  quid  inaaniuii?  Quis  buitr  in  re  minima  SdciB 
hab«at,  qui  lanlii  in  rebus  quid  asserat,  ct  mox  neget, 
nihil  p«u9i  babel.  Affirmas,  p.  29.  "  regem  Icgibus 
Kiiluluro  ease  apud  onines  gentes,  »ic  Ori«ns  judicavit, 
>io  Occidens."  At,  p.  43.  "  omnes  reges  Orienlis  tari 
t^iu»  et  Icgitimos  fuisac ;  iromo  £gjpti  reges  in  max- 
imis  mioimisque  rebus  Icgibus  obstrittos,"  ciim  initio 
capitis  boc  te  probaturum  pollicitus  iU,  omnei  regea 
"  sotnloi  Icgibnr"  esse,  "  Icget  dare,  non  accipere." 
Eqoidem  non  irascor  tibi ;  aut  eiiim  inssnis,  aut  staa  a 
nobii.  Hoc  eerie  oppognare  est,  non  defcndcre,  hoc 
regem  est  ludus  faeere.  Siu  minus,  Catullianum  pro- 
Tectoillud  '  in  te  aplissime  quadrat,  sed  inversum;  nam 
quanto  quia  unquam  oplimus  pocia  fiiit,taiita  lu  pessi- 
mua  omnium  patronui.  Cert£  nisi  stupor  ille,  quo 
adiocatum  es»e  "  dfmersuiii"  ftis,  tp  jioiius  obciecavit, 
jam  tutc  "obmluisse"  te  scuucs.  Nuuc  "omnibus 
E  gentium  rcgibus  l^ges  datas  fuisse"  fatem; 
L  lit  lis  teDerenlur.Judiciorura  mcta  et  pie- 
nie  capitis."  Quod  oequedum  ex  scriplura,  neque  ex 
ulln  aulbore  fide  digno,  osteudisti.  Tu  igiliir  paucts 
accipe  :  leges  ciriies  iis  dare  qui  legibus  Don  tenentur, 
stultum  et  ridiculum  est;  omnes  alio«  punirc,  uiii  dun- 
taxat  omnium  scelerum  impunilalem  dare,  cuni  lex 
nemiuetn  esclpiat,  iiiiquissimuni  est.  Qute  duo  in  sa- 
pientes  legumlatores  minime  cadunt,  mulio  niiniis  in 
Deum.  Ut  oinncs  nulcni  videaul  le  nullo  modo  ex 
Ilcbrfeorum  scriptis  id  probare,  quod  probandum  hoc 
eapite  suscepems,  esse  ex  magistris  tua  aponte  coiifileris, 
"  qui  negant  alium  suis  majoribus  rcgem  agniiscendum 
Tuisse  prieter  Deum,  datum  aulem  in  piEiiam  fuisse." 
Quorum  ego  in  sentcntiam  pcdibiis  eo.  Non  decet 
enim,  neque  dignum  est  regcm  esse,  nisi  qui  ciGleris 


omnibui  longe  anieccllit;  ubi  uultiMniq 
sunt  in  onini  civitaie  plurimi,  impcrinm  fX^ 
per  vices  dauilum  esse  arbilroT :  mioali.  aBt| 
deleriori,  ac  sepiasimii  alullo,  »cn  >re  nnnMi| 
iiidigriis^imum  putet?  Kc£  "u  cnntDttiiflrij 
galis  imperii"  plus  "facil."  qudd  CtntlMJ 
origiuem  duxit,  quam  facit  ad  paMmonm  M 
iiiendationem,  Christum  cos  babuiMC  iHfOM 
est  Messiah  :"  agnoscimus,  gaodenv*,  el  ■ 
sime  Teniatoramui;  dignu»  enim  Ml,  OK  it 
similis  aut  secundus :  intwm  regia  gubcHf 
missa  indiiniis  et  immereolihus,  ul  pleii^ 
Aolet,  plus  mail  quam  boni  attuliue  himt 
reetu  existiniatur.  KfC  contiuuD  sequiturM 
tjrannos  esiu.  Verum  ita  e«t»:  do  tibi  Im 
nirais  teuacem  putea;  utere  tu  jam  dalo>  "| 
sequuniur,"  inquis.  "  Dens  ipse  ici  fnrniqn 
ilicendua,  et  quidem  Ijrannus  ipse  niaii«u&*4 
altenim  si  nun  sequilur,  aequitur  prorcciA  S 
loto  libro  tuo  semper  fere  aequitur,  Ic  oWI 
solum,  sed  tibioict.  perpetu6GontradioeR.rif 
tna  peiiodo  supra  dixeras,  "  unom  DtataK) 
omnium  rerum.  qiias  et  ipse  creanL"  Cnd 
et  tjraunos  el  dtemonas;  eoran  ilaqu'  Mti 
ipsiusseDlcntio.  lu  alterumdespnimui. cittq 
illnd  tibi  os  obtuntum  lolumus.  qui  Peoi^ 
Ivraunum  esse  maximum,  h  l/rannomni  f| 
swpius  dicii,  rex  et  dominus  dicatar.  Sdj 
regiam  mullo  plus  adjuvas,  dam  o»tendi>,)lfl 
rum  "summapoleslaUregcRi  fuisse."  NiMB 
lel  quiris  alius,  dumtnodo  it  sit  qui  res  aiM 
admodum  Moses,  "  ad  Deum  icfetn"  pM4| 
xviii.  19.  Vcriim  neque  Mosi,  quamqusniill 
sodalis  fuit,  licuit  in  Dei  populo  quicquid  Ub 
Quid  enim  ille  ^  "  Venil  ad  me  hie  p<^>iil4 
"  ad  cnntulendum  Deum;"  non  ergo  ad  dm 
sis  accipienda.  Tnm  suscipit  Jethro,  "a* 
boc  populo  erga  Deum,  et  common efaciu  (■ 
bus  Dei."  Et  Moses,  Deut-  i».  5,  "  docui « 
et  judicia,  queroadmodum  pneecpit  nihi  Ddj 
de  "  lidelis  "  dicitur  "  in  tota  donio  Del"  1 
Rex  ilnque  Jehora  turn  populi  fuit;  Uneil 
lerprea  laiitum  JeboTS  regis.  Impiam  igilM 
legum  le  esse  oportet,  qui  sununam  banc  p* 
Deo  ad  bominem  injussus  ausis  traiurentif 
Moses  non  aumniatn,  sed  vicariam  tantuBtf 
diani  sub  priBsenli  numine,  obliuuil.  Arttdit' 
niujua  ad  improbilatem  tuam,  quod  Uoaenki 
potestate  regem  fuisse  dicas ;  ciim  in  Apptnl 
matum,"  p.  23a  "  Eum  in  commune  coat  t 
ribus  populum  rexisse;  et  primum  popoli,  « 
num  fuisse"  dixeris.  Si  igitur  rex  full.  « J 
et  rcgum  nptimus,  idiiue  sicul  ipse  ue,  cob  ' 
plane  summa  et  regia,"  nee  tamen  domioiH, 
lus  pojiulum  regebat.  tel  tc  aulbore ;  neccKi 
lur,  regcs  quamns  sumaa  poteslate  pnedito 
meu  regio  alque  summo,  non  esse  domino*, 
los  populilin  regere  debere  ;  iiuantu  minus  I 
suutn.      Jam   rero  qua  impodentia  Del  I 
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"  de  lege  statim  atque  ingressi  essent  ter- 
in  sibi  constituendo."  Deut.  xvii.  Suppri- 
reteratorid  qaod  praecedit,  '^sidixeris,  sta- 
me  regem ;"  tuqac  memento  quid  a  te  jam 
cum  dixeris,  p.  42.  ^  liberrima  tuuc  potes- 
s  erat  praeditus."  Nunc  iterum  fanaticus 
s  esse  yelis,  ipse  videres.  "  Deus,"  inquis, 
I  ante  determinaverit  regium  regimen  iusti- 
nquam  optimum  populi  illius  regcndi  sta- 
do  faapc  conciliabuntur  ?  Propfaeta  repug- 
s  sic  egit  cum  propbeta,  ut  quasi  nollet/' 
aqucatum,  yidet  se  impeditum :  jam  atten- 
cum  malitia  adversus  prophetam,  impietate 
3um,  expedire  se  quaerat :  *'cogitandum  in 
quit,  **  Samuelem  esse,  cujus  filii  populum 
ibant;  eos  populos  rcpudiabat  ob  corrupta 
imuel  ipfitur  noluit  filios  suos  a  populo  reji- 
It  gratificaretur  prophetas  suo,  innuit  uon 
»lacere,  quod  populus  desideraret."  Die  uno 
robe,  quod  per  ambages  dicis ;  Samuel  po- 
I  fecit,  Samueli  Deus.  Non  advocatus  ergo, 
ritus*'  ille  et  '* lympfaaticus"  es,  qui  modo  ut 
3res  nil  Deum  reyereris.  Isne  tibi  Samuel 
i  saluti  aut  charitati  patriie  filionim  avari- 
)itionem  pra;posuerit,qui  populo  recta  et  sa- 
;nti,  tam  callido  consilio,  tamque  vafro,  illu- 
pro reris  docuerit  ?  Isne  tibi  Deus,  qui  in  re 
iiivis  gratificaretur,  aut  cum  populo  simulate 
ut  ergo  jus  regium  non  erat  quod  Propheta 
osuit,  aut  jus  illud,  teste  Deo  et  Propheta, 
lestum,  Tiolentum,  inutile,  sumptuosum  rei- 
aut  denique,  quod  nefas  est  dicere,  et  Deus 
a  populo  verba  dare  volueruut.  Passim 
ar  Deus  valdd  sibi  displicuisse  quod  regem 
er.  7.  "  Non  te  scd  me  sprcveruut  ne  rcg- 
ipsos,  secundCkm  ilia  facta  quibus  dcrelique- 
coluenint  Deos  alienos :"  acsi  species  quoe- 
trice  videretur  regem  petcre,  qui  adorari  se, 
>ropedivinos  trihui  sibi  postulat.  Sane,  qui 
s  leges  terrenum  sibi  domiuum  imponit, 
t  sibi  Deum  statuat  alienum;  Deum  utique 
rationabilem,  sed  profligata  stppiiis  ratione 
belluinura.  Sic  1  Sam.  x.  19.  "  Vos  spre- 
1  Testrum,  qui  ipse  servat  vos  ab  omnibus 
gustiis  vestris,  cum  dixistis  ei,  regem  proe- 
i :"  et  cap.  xii.  12.  "  Vos  regem  ]>etistis, 
I  sit  rex  Tester:"  et  ver.  17.  "  Vidctc  ma- 
0  magnum  esse  coram  Jebova,  pctcndo  vo- 
Et  contemptim  Hosea  dc  regc,  xiii.  10, 
rex  tuus,  ubinam  est  ?  servct  te  jam  in  ci- 
is.  Ubi  yindices  tui  ?  quoniam  dixisti,  da 
et  proceres  :  dedi  tibi  regem  in  ira  mea." 
m  ille  heros  rege  major,  "  Non  dominabor 
e  filius  mens  in  vos  dominabitur,  sed  domi- 
os  Jehova,"  Jud.  viii.  plan^  ac  si  simul  do- 
hominis  esse  dominari  in  homines, scd  sotius 
Hfebrsorum  rempublicam,  in  qua  Deus  prin- 
us  tenuit,  BtoKpariav  vocat  Josephus,  contra 
immaticum  J£gyptium,  et  maledicum  tui  si- 
ulos  deoique  resipiscens,  apud  Isaiam,  xxvi. 
•am  boc  sibi  fuisse  queritur,  quod  alios  pree- 


ter  Deum  dominos  habuerat.  Indicio  sunt  bsec  omnia 
regem,  irato  Deo,  Israelitis  fuisse  datum.  In  bistoria 
tyranni  Abimelechi  quis  est  cui  non  risum  moveas?  de 
*quo  dicitur,  cikm  is  partim  saxo  a  muliere,  partim 
armigeri  gladio,  interfectus  fuerit,  *'  reddidit  Deus 
malum  Abimelechi.  Heec,"  inquis,  "  bistoria  potentis- 
simd  adstruit  Deum  solum  regum  judicem  esse  et  vin- 
dicem :"  immo  tjrannorum,  nebulonum,  nothorum,  si 
boc  yalebit :  quicunque  per  fas  aut  nefas  tjrrannidem 
occupa vent,  is  jus  regium  statim  in  populum  adeptus 
erit,  poenas  eflfugit;  confestim  arma  magistratui  de 
manibus  fluent,  mussare  deinccps  populus  non  aude- 
bit.  Verum  quid  si  magnus  aliquis  latro  hoc  modo 
in  bello  penisset,  an  Deus  ergo  solus  latronum  vin- 
dex  P  Quid  si  camificis  manu  lege  damnatus,  an 
ideo  minus  illi  Deus  malum  reddidisset  .^  Ne  ju- 
dices  quidem  eorum  unquam  Icgisti  lege  postula- 
tos ;  tamen  "  in  optimatum  statu  vel  principem,  si 
quid  committat,  posse  ac  debere  judicari,"  ultro  fateris, 
p.  47.  cur  non  item  tjrannus  in  regno  ?  quia  Deus  red- 
didit malum  Abimelechi.  At  reddidit  quoque  mulier 
ilia,  reddidit  etiam  armiger,  in  quos  ille  anibos  jus  re- 
gium habere  prse  se  tulit.  Quid  si  reddidisset  magis- 
tratus,  annon  is  idcirco  Dei  gladium  gent,  ut  malum 
malis  reddat.^  Ab  hoc  '^  potentissimo"  de  morte  Abi- 
melechi argumento  ad  verborum  contumelias  more  suo 
se  convertit ;  nil  nisi  *'  coenum  et  lutum  "  ore  funditat ; 
cum  eorum,  quee  promisit  se  probaturum,  nihil  vel  ex 
sacris  libris,  vel  ex  rabbinicis,  probaverit.  Nam  neque 
regem  legibus  solutum  esse,  nee  cur  puniri,  si  delin- 
quat,  solus  mortalium  non  debeat,  quicquam  ostendit. 
Immo  snis  ipse  testibus  se  induit,  et  sententiam  sus 
contrariam  esse  veriorem  suomet  ipse  opere  demonstrat. 
Cumque  argumentis  parum  proficiat,  criniinationibus 
atrocissimis  omnium  in  nos  odium  exoitare  conatur, 
quasi  rege  optinio  et  innocentissirao  crudeliter  sublato. 
**  An  Solomon,"  inquit,  "  mcliorrex  Carolo  primo  fuit?" 
Sunt,  ut  verum  fatear,  qui  patrem  ejus  Jacobum  cum 
Solomone  comparare  non  dubitarunt,  et  natalibus 
quidem  anteferre.  Solomon  Davidis  filius;  is  primo 
Saulis  musicus  erat;  Jacobus  Darlii  comitis  filius,  qui 
Davidem  musicum,  regime  uxoris  thalamos  nocte  in- 
grcssum,  cum  ostio  pcssulnm  obdidisse  deprehcndit,  baud 
multo  post  intcrfecit,  ut  narrat  Buchanan  us.  Natali- 
bus ergo  illustrior  Jacobus,  et  secundus  Solomon  sa^pe 
dictus,  quamvis  Davidis  musici  filius  an  fuerit  dubium 
sit.  At  Carolum  conferre  cum  Solomone  qui  tibi  in 
mcntcm  venire  potuerit  non  video.  Quem  enim  tu 
Carolum  tot  laudibus  tollis,  ejus  pervicaciam,  avari- 
tiam,  crudclitatcm,  et  saevum  in  omnes  pios  atque  bo- 
nes dominatum,  ejus  bclla,  incendia,  rapinas,  et  mise- 
rorum  civium  Cfpdes  innumeras,  dum  hoec  scribo,  Caro- 
lus  ipse  filius  in  ilia  publicee  pcBnitentice  sedecula  apud 
Scotos  coram  populo  confitetur  atque  deplorat :  immo 
tuum  illud  regium  jus  ejurat.  Verum  si  parallclis  tan- 
topere  delectaris,  Carolum  cum  Solomone  conferamus. 
Solomon  a  meritissimo  "  fratris"  supplicio  "  regnum 
auspicatus  est:"  Carolus  a  patns  funere ;  non  dico  a 
nece,  quamvis  indicia  veneni  omnia  in  corpore  patris 
mortui  conspecta  sint ;  ista  enim  suspicio  in  Bucching- 
hamio  coustitit;  quem  tamen  Carolus,  et  regis  inter- 
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B  et  mi  patris,  not!  xoluni  ia  camitiU  omni  culjia 
led,  neomniud  res  fb  sunatus  cognitioQi  suLji- 
coiDilia  dissolvil.  Solomuo  "  graTi^mis  iribu- 
litin  pressit:"  ut  ille  id  lemplom  Dei  et  cdili- 
uiica  impendit,  Csrolus  in  luxum.     Solamon  a 
Is  uxoribus  ad  idolorum  culluni  pelleclus  est,  hie 
-  Pellcctus  ID  (nudcni  Solomoo,  pclleiisse  alios 
uri  hie  alios,  no n  solum  uberrimis  corruplte 
_  pntiiiits  pcUcxit,  scd  eiiim  cdictis  el  canoDi- 
'lesiosticii  coegit,  ut  intisa  reronnatis  oinnibus 
■  statuercDt,  tt  pictna  in  paiiele  crucilixos  altari- 

bus  uuininenles  aJorarent.  Al  dod  est  icieo  "  SolomoD  a 
populo  capilis  damnatus."  Nee  inde,  inquam,  sequitui 
damnari  a  pnpuin  oon  debuisse ;  multa  enim  incidere 
polueruDt,  cur  id  turn  expedire  populo  non  videretur, 
PopoluB  cerld  quid  sui  juris  esset  haud  multo  post  el 
Teri>is  et  factis  patelccit :  cum  SolomoDis  filiuni  decern 
tribus  cipuleruDt;  et  nisi  inaliir^  ie  in  ru^am  coojc- 
cissel,  eiiara  lapidibus  regcm  tantuintiiodo 
obruturiM  fuisse  credibile  est. 


CAPUT  III. 

CliM  satis  jam  dbputatum  alque  codcIusdid  ail,  re- 
ges  ttosHicos,  ex  pnEscripIo  Dei,  omnibus  obalrictoa 
legibus  pariter  cum  populo  fuissp,  nullas  legum  exccp- 
tiones  penurriptas  iiireiiiri,  ut  rrg^s  "  quod  Tellcnt, 
impuD^  posseiit,"  aut  ut  "  i  populo  puniri  ne  possint ; 
Deam  "  prniode  "  Tindictam  de  his  (nbnnali  suo  reser- 
visse"  falsiHsimum  esse,  sine  authore,  sioe  ratioue  dic- 
tum, Tideamtu  an  id  susdeat  evangelium.  quod  dis- 
suBsit  lex,  non  imperavit:  vidtamus  an  erangeliuui, 
dirinum  illud  Ubertatis  priECouium,  nos  iu  serTilu- 
lent  addical  regibns  ct  tyrannis,  quorum  ab  impolenti 
imperiu  eliam  serritulis  ciijusdam  magistra  lex  vetus 
populun  Dei  liberarit.  Primum  argumenlum  duci&  a 
peiBoua  Cbristi,  quem  qiiis  nescit  non  priiati  sulCim,  sed 
eliam  servi  personam  idco  sumpsisae,  ut  dos  liben  esse- 
nua.  Neque  hoc  de  interna  tanliim  liberlaU  iatellig/;n- 
dum  est,  uon  de  ciiili;  quimenim  alienasunt  islaquf 
Maria,  mater  Chrtsti,  ejus  in  avenlu  ccciuil, "  luperbos 
diisipavil  cogitatiouc  cordis  ipsorum,  delraiat  dynastas 
i  thronii.bumilcs  cvexit,"  si  adveDlua  ejus  tjiannos  po- 
tius  in  solio  slabiliret,  Christianos  omoes  eurum  sccvis- 
rimoimperioBubjiceret.  Ipse  sub  tyrauDisnasceDdo.ser- 
TiGndo,  patiendo,  omncm  honestam  libcrtatcm  nobis  ac- 
quisirit:  ut  posse  serritu tern,  si  necesseesl.iequD  atiinio 
pati,  sic  posse  ad  libertatem  honest^  aspirnre  non  ab- 
stulit  Christus,  sed  majorera  in  modum  dcdit.  Hiuc 
Paulus,  I  Cor.  fii.  uon  de  ciBUgelica  solum,  scd  ilc 
oivili  libcrtale,  sic  staluil ;  "  Scrrus  vocatuses?  ne  sit 
tibi  curx  ;  sin  aulem  poles  liber  fieri,  potiu?  ulere ; 
pretio  empti  eslis,  no  cstote  seiri  iioniinum."  Frualra 
igitur  ab  cxempio  Chrisli  ad  seiritutem  nos  hortaris, 
qui  tarn  icriilulis  pivlio  libcrlalcm  nobis  eliam  cirilem 
conHnuaviL  El  fomiam  quidem  seni  nostra  vice  sus- 
cepit,  auiiDum  vew  liberatoris  nunquam  non  retinuit : 
unde  jus  rcgiuto  quid  sit,  longe  alitcr  docuisso  osten- 
dam,  alque  lu  doces;  qui  doo  regii,  sed  t^rannici  juris. 


idque  ill  rcpublica  noTus  profcaot,  sqna  f 
num  si'e  hiEredilarium.  aite  adtenUdwn,  •■ 
turn,  soniu  eril-eam  non  solum  iiecnoitale, 
religiooe,  scnam  etse  kiatuis.  Tuis  a 
in  le  utar  testimoniis.  lotemig^Tit  Petmoa 
ciini  ab  CD  coactoree  quidam  Galilad  didrai 
bant,  Mai.  ivii.  a  quibut  a«:ipereiit  legesla 
siie  ceDsum,  a  filiia  s 

PelTua,  ab  alienis.  Er^,  inquit  dHumt,*^ 
tilii ;  scd  ne  ofTcDdaniDt  illos,  lU  iis  pro  m 
Vari£  hie  locus  inteq>reles  ezercet,  ci 
rcDiur  hxe  didrachma,  alii  sacertlolibas  in 
alii  Cnsari  ;  ego  quidem  Herodi  pcisolai 
sanctuajii  reditu,  sentio  fuissc. 
et  Gliis  ejiis  exacts  uibuta,  ab  Agiippa  U. 
naiTat  Joscpbns.  UocauLem  iribulumpi 
multis  aliis  adjunclum,  grave  ent:  graiuai^ 
rint  oporlet  de  quibus  bic  Chriuus  loquitsr,  »fl 
republica  etiam,  pauperea  capite  c«tis)  fuen^^ 
itaque  Christus  Herodis  injusdtiam  ar^ss^Q 
sub  ditionc  erat,  occasioDem  cepii.  Qui,(i^^ 
Teges  tems  (siquidem  patriis  parenies  did  m  4 
non  filiis,  id  est,  ciribus  suis,  sed  alienii,  bdl^4 
subactis,  graviora  tributa  imperare  MleaDt.yi^ 
non  alieuos,  sed  Slios  opprimeret.  Ctcunqac  f 
CVion  hie.  circs  regum  proprios,  site  Glio*  D 
RAclcs  ct  in  unireisum  Chiisdanas  inlcUiip  « 
ut  iutelligil  AugDstinus,  certisaimuiB  est,  ■  9 
Petrus,  ct  proinde  liber,  dos  etiam  antlMt^ 
libcros  esse :  xel  ut  ci»ea,  »el  ol  C" 
ergo  juris  regii  a  Glib  et  liberia  tribdla  g 
gcre.  Teslalur  enim  Chriatus  persolrase  se,  BM 
debcrct,  scd  ne  illos  ufTendendo  qui  exigebani  mt 
sibi  priTatus  exbiberel :  com  ofGcium  ac  man* 
gissim^  diTeisum  in  illo  ritn>  sue  c4irricii)o  ripS 
sibi  esseL  Dum  igitur  negai  Cbtbtiu  jiu  rtfis. 
graviora  veetigalia   liberis   imponcre,  cen^  rf 


t,  oocidere, 


tim   Cbi 


Hur 


None 


,e  ly; 


propnos  ciTfs,  rt  | 
regium  mullo  eria 
de  jure  regio  cum  ■ 
in  suspicioDem  qoil 
licenliam  pro  jure  re 
de  nihilo  erat,  quod  Pharitai 


galioDC  bujusmodi 
jure  rcgio  percoalalur 
spicere  personam  ban 
quod  is  proposita  sibi  btiusmodi  qurUione  iras 
Mai.  xxii.  An  te  quispiam  si  insidiosi  a^frp- 
queniem  caplare  Tcllei,  si  elicerv  ex  le  qm^ 
futurum  libi  sit,  de  jure  reij^o  sub  reg«  inlet— 
an  lu  cuipjam  de  i>(uc  interruganli  insceie: 
opinor.  Vel  bine  ergo  perspicias,  non  id  rimm 
rcgio  scnsissc  quod  regibua  gralutu  eiaL  ld<« 
sponso  ejus  apertissimd  coUiQitur,  quo  ille  prrros 
amandare  i  se  potiiis  qunm  docere  rideiur.  j 
numisma  census  ;  "  Cujus,"  inquit,  "  imai^  uU 
Cssaria.  Reddicc  ergo  Ciesari  qu»  sunt  Casuii 
Dei  sunt  Deo."  Immo  quie  populi  sunt  po|nli 
denda  esse  quis  nescit?  Reddile  amnibasquodiir 
inquit  Paulus,  Rom.  xiii.  non  ergo  Ckssij  » 
Libertas  nostra  dod  Cssaria,  Terun  ab  ipso  Dn)  i 
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imni  est;  emm  Ceesari  cuitus  reddere,  quam 
I  aceepimuB,  turpissimum  esset,  et  humana 
dignissimom.  Si  enim  os  hominis  et  viil- 
ens  interrogaret  quisquam,  cujus  ista  imago 
•n  facile  quiris  responderet  Dei  esse  ?  CCim 
simos,  id  est,  yer^  liberi,  ob  eamque  causam 
sddendi,  pn>fect6  Ceesari  nos,  id  est,  homini, 
m  injusto,  improbo,  tjrranno,  in  seiritutem 
L«  piaculo,  et  quidem  maximo  sacrileg^o  non 
Interim  quae  Cssaris  sint,  quas  Dei,  in 
mquit  Quod  si  idem  erat  boo  numisma,  quod 
m  illud  Deo  pendi  solitum,  at  certe  postea 
ftiano  fuit,  turn  sand  controyersiam  non  mi- 
Lus,  sed  implicavit:  cum  impossibile  sit  Deo 
Idem  simul  reddere.  At  enim  ostendit  quae 
sent;  numisma nempe  illud  Cassaris  imagine  ^ 
Quid  igitur  inde  lucraris  prceter  denarium 
i  vel  tibi  ?  Ant  enim  Ceesari  Cbristus  praeter 
illud  nihil  dedit,  estera  omnia  nobis  asseniit, 
cquid  pecuniae  Cssaris  nomine  inscriptum 
^aesari  dedit,  contrarius  jam  sibi,  nostra  ferd 
isari  dabit,  qui  duo  modo  didracbma  regibus 
:  debito  persolvere,  et  suo  et  Petri  nomine 
est  Ratio  denique  infirma  est  qua  niteris; 
principis  effigiem  habet  moneta,  ut  priucipis 
It  probam  se  esse,  moneat ;  atque  se  principis 
isignitam  ne  quis  audeat  adulterare.  Sin 
jus  regium  inscriptio  tantum  yalerat,  reges 
aostras  omnium  facultates,  uti  essent  suae, 
inb  inscriptione  statim  perficerent ;  aut  si 
nia  jam  sua  sunt,  quod  tuum  dogma  est, 
x>  Ceesari  numisma  illud  reddendum  erat, 
iris  nomen  aut  imaginem  preetulit,  sed  quia 
am  antea  jure  erat,  nulla  licet  imagine  sig- 
£x  quo  manifestum  est,  Christum  hoc  in 
tarn  nos  officii  nostri  erga  reges  aut  Cse- 
perplcxd  atque  ambigud  admonere  voluisse, 
risaeos  hypocritas  improbitatis  et  niilitiee  ar- 
iuid  ?  rursus  cum  ei  nuntiarent  Pbariseei  He- 
s  vitae  insidias  parare,  an  humile  aut  demis- 
o  responsum,  tyranno  reddendum,  tulerunt  ? 
te,"  inquit,  "  ct  dicite  vulpi  illi;'^  innuens 
jure  regio,  sed  vulpino,  civibus  suis  insidiari. 
b  tjranno  supplicium  mortis  subire  sustinuit." 
qui  potuit  nisi  sub  tyranno  ?  "  supplicium 
no  passusest;"  ergu  ad  injustissima  quae  vis 

testis  et  assertor:  cgregius  tu  quidem  oifi- 
tiocinator  es.  Venim  Cbristus  quamvis  nostri 
non  sub  jugum  mittendi,  causa  servum  se 
nen  ad  hunc  modum  se  gcssit ;  nee  juri  quic- 
io  praeter  squum  et  bonum  concessit.  Nunc 
)ta  ejus  hac  de  re  aliquando  yeniamus.  Ze- 
OS  maximam  in  regno  Christi,  quod  mox  in 
ram  somniabant,  dignitatem  afTectantcs,  sic 
x>rripuit,  ut  omnes  simul  Christiauos  com- 
et, quale  jus  magistratus  et  imperii  civilis 
conslitui  voluerit.  "  Scitis,"  inquit,  "  prin- 
ium  in  eas  dominari,  et  magnatus  authorita- 
!re  in  eas,  verdm  non  ita  erit  inter  70s.    Sed 

Tolet  inter  vos  magnus  fieri,  esto  vestcr 
et  qoieonqae  volet  inter  vos  primus  esse,  esto 


vester  servus."  Haec  tu  nisi  mente  captus  tecum  faccre 
credidisses  ?  hisne  te  argumentis  vincere,  ut  reges  nos- 
tros  rerum  doroinos  existimemus  P  Tales  in  hello  hostes 
nobis  contingant,  qui  in  castra  hostium  (quanquam  et 
armatos  vincere  sat  scimus)  uti  tu  soles,  caeci  atque  in- 
ermes  tanquam  in  sues  incidant:  ita  semper,  quod  tibi 
maximd  adversatur,   id  demens,  yeluti  firmissimum 
causae  tuse  subsidium,  comparare  consuevisti.  Petebant 
Israelitae  regem,  *'  ut  babebant  omnes  istae  gentes : " 
dissuasit  Deus  multis  verbis,  quae  Cbristus  hie  sum- 
matim  complexus  est,  *'  scitis  principes  gentium  in  eas 
dominari : "  petentibus  tamen  iis  dedit  regem  Deus, 
quamvis  iratus:   Cbristus,  ne  petcret  omnino  Chris- 
tianus  populus  more  gentium  dominaturum,  adbibita 
cautione  antevertit;  '*  inter  vos  non  ita  erit."    Quid 
hoc  clariiis  dici  potuit  ?  non  erit  inter  vos  ista  regum 
superba  dominatio,  tametsi  specioso  titulo  euergetao  et 
benefici  vocentur;  sed  qui  magnus  inter  vos  fieri  vult, 
(quia  autem  principe  major  ?)  *'  esto  vester  minister : " 
et  qui  primus  sive  **  princeps,  (Luc.  xxii.)  esto  vester 
servus."    Non  erravit  itaque  Advocatus  ille  quem  in- 
sectaris,  sed  authorem  habuit  Christum,  si  regem  Chris- 
tianum  populi  minbtrum  esse  dixit,  uti  est  certd  omnia 
bonus  magistratus.     Rex  autem  inter  Christianos  aut 
omnino  non  erit,  aut  erit  servus  omnium ;  si  pland  vult 
esse  dominus,  esse  simul  Christianus  non  potest.  Quin 
et  Moses,  legis  quodammodo  servilis  institutor,  non 
populo  tamen  superbd  dominabatur,  sed  onus  ipse 
populi  ferebat ;  ferebat  in  sinu  populum,  ut  nutricius 
lactantem;  Num.  xi.  Nutricius  autem  servus  est.  Plato 
non  dominos,  sed  servatores  et  adjutores,  populi  appel- 
landos  esse  mag^tratus  docuit;  populum  non  servos,  sed 
altores,  magistratuum,  ut  qui  alimenta  et  stipendia  ma- 
gistratibus  etiam  regibus  praebeant.  Eosdem  Aristoteles 
custodes  et  ministros  legum  vocat,  Plato  et  ministros  et 
servos.   Ministros  Dei  Apostolus  quidem  appellat,  quod 
tamen  nequaquam  obstat  quo  minus  sint  et  legum  et 
populi ;  tam  leges  enim  quam  magistratus  propter  po- 
pulum sunt.     Et  tamen  banc  tu  "  Fanaticorum  Angliee 
Molossorum  opinionem"  esse  clamitas.     Molossos  esse 
Anglos  certd  non  putarem,  nisi  quod  tu  illos,  hybrida, 
latratu  tam  degeneri  oblatras ;   Lupi,  si  diis  placet, 
Sancti  Dominus  :   Lupus  nimirum  sanctus  queritur 
Molossos  esse  fanaticos.    German  us  olim,  cujus  ille 
Lupus  Trecassinus  collega  fuit,  incesto  apud  nos  reg^ 
Vortigerno  autboritate  sua  regnum  abrogavit.    Sanctus 
itaque  Lupus  talem  te  Lupi  non  sancti,  sed  famelici 
cujuspiam  et  latrunculi,dominum,iIIoapud  Martialem 
viperarum  domino  viliorem,  aspernatur :  qui  et  latran- 
tem  ipse  domi,  ut  ferunt,  Lyciscam  babes,  quae  tibi 
miserd  dominatur;  cujus  partim  inipulsu  etiam  scrip- 
sisse  haec  diceris ;  unde  mirum  non  est  velle  te  regiam 
dominationem  aliis  obtrudere,  qui  fcemineum  ipse  domi 
dominatum  ferre  tam  serviliter  assuevisti.     Sis  itaque 
Lupi  Dominus,  sit  Lupa  tui  domina,  sis  Lupus  ipse,  sis 
Lycanthropus,  molossis   mehercule   Anglicanis  ludi- 
briumdebes.   Verum  lupos  venari  nunc  non  est  otium; 
sylvis  itaque  egressi,  in  viam  regiam  redeamus.     Qui 
contra  omnem  in  ecclesia  primatum  nuper  scripsisti, 
nunc  "  Petrum  Apostolicce  coronae  principem  appcllan.'' 
Quis  tibi  autboritate  tam  fluxa  homunculo  fidem  ha- 
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Utqi 


•N  fefituai  Mljactj,  4  yif  r^6c  vJfMCi  inqnit  AiiabH 
Idw]  kz  «t  erio.  "  Sattjaeti  eitDte  pi^ttr  Doai- 
■■m."  QuMafanmF  qnaotenz, 
rttanlur  i  Dm  ad  oltkneM  hdaowionim,  laadoi 


oHiiMtio  didtnr  F  eor  ergd  potcstMs  bonHUia,  ad  «»- 
MiUtendam  quod  homiDibiw  bonuin  et  tdubn  tat,  *b- 
lebit,  ad  tollendum  quod  iiadem  ualuu  et  ezitiaainn 
ett,  non  valebitf  Atqni  rex  ille,  cui  tubJMti  ewe  ju- 
betitur,  erat  RomK  ea  Uinpeatate  Ncid  tjnimiii ;  n^ 
tjnraaBU  etiam  nubjecii  ease  debemiu.  At,  iuquam,  et 
dabium  boc  eat,  Nero  an  Claadius  tunc  tempoiis  Terum 
potiretOT,  et  illi  qui  sabject)  esse  jubentur,  adrene, 
diipeni,  privati,  Don  consules,  noa  pnetores,  non  tena- 
tiu  Romanus,  erant.  Nunc  Faulnm  adeamus  (quonjam 
tu  quod  nobis  de  regibus  licere  non  tis,  id  tibi  de 
Apostolis  licerc  autnmas,  ut  priudpatum  Pelro  modo 
dcs,  modd  eripia*):  Faului  btrc  ad  Romanoa,  c.  xiii- 
"  omnis  inima  poteslatibus  supcreminentibas  subjects 
esto ;  non  est  enim  potealas  nisi  a  Deo,  qun  autem 
sunt  poteslates  a  Deo  sunt  urdiuatie  :"  Romsnis  hsc 
■cribit,  non,  ut  FelTUS,  ad*eiiia,  dispersis,  aed  pri- 
TBtis  Umen  polissimum  et  plebeiis  ;  ita  etiam  uribit, 
ut  (olam  Tcipub.  administmidte  rationem,  ori^nem, 
finem,  litculentissiio^  doceat.  Quo  m>)i>is  obedientite 
quoque  noslrte  vera  ac  distincta  ratio,  ab  omni  servi- 
tute  disjuncia,  elucereL  "  Omnia  anima,"  boc  est, 
quisque  homo,  "  subjecliis  esto."  Quid  sibi  Apostolus 
is  explanavit  Cbrjsoslomus, 
facit  hoc,"  inquit,  "  ut  osten- 
non  ad  hoc  induxisse,  ut  com- 
:,  sed  ut  in  melius  statuereL" 
aut  tjrannuni  qnemris  alium 


proponat  hoc  capite 
wail  roSre  iiarit,  Sci 

dat  Chmtun  legvs  si 
tuuiiem  poll 
Non  ergo  u 


liasiuum  i 
UlireL 
bella  no 


impenuDD  in  umuei  nortala  e 
0  stmul  doceret  sapcrtflua  M  n 
susdpicnds,"  noo  njca  bdU  i 
i.boBtempalnn  inlcrtmum.atquriri  I 
periculosissimum,  Kuscepta.     "  Pcmtilgaiii*  iiaria  I 
hominumscnno  traducens  ApMlolos  murium  n 
ct  DOtatorea,  quad  omnia  ad  eieiteadvm  hf 
muties  ct  faceieot  et  diccrent ;  ~ 
Non    ergO    tjrannonim   defcasioitea    i 
Apostoli,  qood  m  fscis,  ted  e*  fectrant,  a 
qns  Buspecta  omnibus  tjnnitis  deUraattmt  tfti  9 
potiils,etinIerprctalioiieqBadaiD, 
Aposloio  quid  fiiciit  ex  Cb^m 


■  aulboritale  ana  loagt  aitptftans  ■ 
aarnxm   fidL      Vmie 


Reddit  ntionM.    A>ric  fdp  ^<nc  Oair  l! 

fitai 


io  l^ibnari^rmavfrrf  vA%idf*ddiad*n 
rimnm  debet  poMe,  lagen  «mb  A.  In  tyiili 
mmmi  mpab.  landat,  bIh  lex,  cf  4n(niaa  ti 
mioum,  non  bomioes  tjTanni  Ic^um  svnL 
AristoUiis  senlentia  in  I^>l)t)cit,  eadem  Cioe 
Legibus,  ita  leges  prEesse  magistnl^aB,  at  ■ 
populo.      Cnm  i 


Tuni  judicio,  prudi 
semper  poteslaa  sumna  atqne 
nee  evangelii  doclrioa  cum  ntione  aot  ci 
pugnet,  is  utiqoe  polestatibas  mpi 


Tcrissimi  subjectu*  erit,  qui  legibos,  et  n 
jnxtM  leges  rcmpub.  gubemanlibva,  tx  * 

ei^  Minm  populo  sobjectioii 
etiam,  pnecipit;    qui   aupra  legtm   ■iii|ii>n«iw  ■ 
"  Non  est  enim  polestasnisiiDea;idcM,ai  ~ 
fonna,  nulla  bomines  regendi  legidna  n 
^inis  etiam  leges  ad  aathorem  Deum  olim  f 
[ur ;  eat  enim  lex,  ut  Cicero  in  Philipp.  12.  uUrf 
iiiii  recta  et  a  numiue  deonin  tracts  nlso,  bm 
bnnesta,  prohibens  contraria-    A  Deo  iptur  cat  ■ 

sub  legibus  fiierel :  banc  autenn  rd  Quia  m 

nislrationis  formuni,  bos  tcI  illos  magistral^  dSigU 

proculdubio  penes  liberal  bominum  u 

ill.     Mine  Petrus  et  tvgem  et  presides 


1  legem  et  pffioam  constitucndo,  crude- 


creationem,  lotaX; 
"  constituunt  reges, 
quDs  Don  ajpiosco.' 
repub.  ubi  Denm  variis  modi*  eonsuIcTe  puaat,^ 
regis  nominatione  ad  Deun  lefeni  ex  l^e  lygrtdal: 
cslerK  gentea  maodabim  k  Deo  ■oDm  iriMadl 
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18.    Aliqaando  aut  ipsa  regiminis  forma,  si 
t,  ant  illi  qai  potestatem  obtioent,  et  ab  bomi- 
4  diabolo,  sunt  Luc.  4.    **  Tibi  dabo  potesta- 
c  omoem,  nam  mibi  tradita  eat,  et  cui  volo  do 
Hinc  princeps  bujus  mundi  dicitur,  et  Apoca- 
dedit  Bestiffi  Draco  potentiam  suam,  et  tbro- 
m,  et  potestatem  magnam.    Propterea  necesse 
Qtelligi  non  potestates  quascunque,  sed  leg^ti- 
nt  etiam  infra  describuntur ;  necesse  est  in- 
itestates  ipsas,  non  semper  eos  qui  imperium 
Hinc  dilucid^  Chrysostomus,  **  Quid  ais  ?" 
*  omnis  ergo  princeps  a  Deo  constitutus  est  P 
»:  non  enim  de  quoWs  principe,  sed  de  ipsa 
:ur  Apostolus;  non  dicit,  non  est  princeps  nisi 
sed  non  est  potestas."    Hiec  Cbrysostomus. 
atem  potestates  sunt,  a  Deo  sunt  ordinats.'^ 
s  ergo  ?ult  bic  intelligi  Apostolus;  malum 
itium,  cum  ataxia  sit,  non  est  ut  possit  ordi- 
sse  simul  vitiosum.   Hoc  enim  duo  simul  con- 
lit,  taxin  et  ataxian.   '^  Quae  autem  sunt,"  ita 
iris  ac  si  diceretur,  *'  quae  nunc  sunt ;"  quo 
»robare  possis  etiam  Neroni,  qui,  ut  opinaris, 
iperayit,"  Romanos  obtemperare   debuisse  ; 
1^  bona  venia :  quam  enim  voles  de  Anglicana 
ale  sentias,  in  ea  tamen  Anglos  acquiescere 
loniam  "  nunc  est,"  et  "  a  Deo  ordinatur,"  ut 
olim   imperium,  necesse   babebis  concedere. 
lim  Nero  mini!^s  quam  Tiberius  "  artibus  ma- 
ium  nibil  ad  se  pertinens"  occupaverat,  ne 
)artum  fuisse  respondeas.    Quo  scelcratior  et 
retractator  ipse  tuae,  Romanos  potestati  quae 
subjectos  esse  vis,  Anglos  potestati  quae  nunc 
tos  esse  non  v'ls,    Venim  nullae  in  boc  orbe 
res  duae  magis  e  regione  adversae  sibi  sunt, 
lequissimus  nequissimo  semper  fere  adversus 
2uid  autem  facies  miser  ?  acumine  boc  tuo 
lolescentem  plane  perdidisti;  ab  ipsa  enim 
itia  extorquebo  ut  fatearis,  banc  potestatem 
,  quae  nunc  est,  a  Deo  ordinatam  esse ;  atque 
oinde  Anglos  intra  ejusdem  reipublicte  fines 
estati  subjectos  esse  deberc.  Attend ite  igitur, 
manus  abstinetc;  Salmasii  nova  haec  emen- 
in  epistola    ad   Romanos ;    non    quae  sunt 
,  *'  sed  quae  nunc  existunt"  reddi  dcbere  adiu- 
Neroni  tyranno  tunc  scilicet  inipcranti  sub- 
i  omnes  oportuisse  demonstraret.    At  6  bone, 
']rwX£<rac :  ut  regem  modo,  ita  nunc  interpre- 
boc  tam  bellum,  perdidisti.     Quam  tu  epis- 
Nerone  scriptam  esse  ais,  sub  Claudio  scrip- 
tncipe  simplici,  et  non  malo  :   boc  viri  docti 
i  argumentis  compertum  habent ;  quinquen- 
m  Nerouis  laudatissimum  fuit,  uiide  argu- 
oc  toties  inculcatum,  quod  multis  in  ore  est, 
>osnit,  tjranno  parenduni  esse,  eo  quod  Pau- 
us  est  Romanos  ut  Neroni  esscnt  subjceti, 
indocti  cujuspiam  commcntum  esse  rcperi- 
i  obsistit  potestati,"  scilicet  Icgitimpp,  "  Dei 
obsistit."  Astringit  etiam  reges  praeccptum 
^'bus  et  senatui  obsistunt.     At  vero  qui  po- 
loa?,  aut  potestatis  non  vitiosae  corniptori  et 
sistit,  an  is  Dei  orr/inationi  obsistit  ?  sanus, 


credo,  non  dixeris.  Tollit  omnem  dubitationcm  seqoens 
▼ersiculus,  de  leg^tima  tanti^m  potestate  Apostolum  bic 
loqui.     Definiendo  enim   explicat,  nequis  errare,  et 
opiniones  hinc  stolidas  aucupari,  possit,  qui  sint  magis- 
tratus  potestatis  bujus]  ministri,  et  quam  ob  causara 
subjectos  esse  nos  hortetur;  '*  Magistratus  non  sunt 
timori  bonis  operibus,  sed  malis ;  boni  k  potestate  bac 
laudem  adipiscentur;   magistratus  minister  est  Dei 
nostro  bono  datus ;  non  frustra  gladium  gerit,  vindex 
ad  iram  ei  qui  malum  facit."  Quis  negat,  quis  recusat, 
nisi  improbus,  quin  bujusmodi  potestati  aut  potestatis 
administro  libens  se  subjiciat  ?  non  solum  ad  vitandam 
"  iram"  et  ofTensionem,  aut  pcenae  metu,  sed  etiam 
"  propter  conscientiam."    Sine  magistratibus  enim  et 
ci?ili  gubematione,  nulla  respublica,  nulla  societas 
bumana,  nulla  vita,  esse  potest.   Quae  autem  potestas, 
qui  magistratus,  contraria  his  facit,  neque  ilia,  neque 
bic,  a  Deo  propria  ordinatus  est    Unde  neque  tali  vel 
potestati,  vel  magistratui,  subjectio  debetur  aut  preci- 
pitur,  neque  nos  prudenter  obsistere  prohibemnr :  non 
enim  potestati,  non  magistratui,  obsistemus,  qui  hie 
optim^  depingitur,  sed  praedoni,  sed  tyranno,  sed  hosti; 
qui  si  magistratus  tamen  dicendus  erit,  eo  duntaxat 
quod  babet  potestatem,  quod  ad  poenam  nostram  ordi- 
nari  a  Deo  videri  potest,  etiam  diabolus  boc  modo  ma- 
gistratus erit    San6  unius  rei  una  vera  definitio  est : 
si  ergo  Paulus  hie  magistratum  definit,  quod  quidem 
accurate  facit,  eadem  definitione,  iisdem  verbis  tjran- 
num,  rem  maximd  contrariam,  definire  non  potait 
Unde  quem  ipse  magistratum  definivit  atque  descrip- 
sit,  ei  duntaxat  subjectos  nos  esse  voluisse,  non  ejus 
contrario  tjranno,  certissim^  colligitur.    "  Propter  boc 
tributa  solvitis;"   rationem  adjungit  ad  prseceptum; 
unde  Cbrjsostomus,  "  Cur,"  inquit,  "  vectigalia  rcgi 
damns  ?  annon  tanquam  nobis  prospicienti,  cure  ac 
tuitionis  mercedem  solventes  ?   atqui  nihil  illi  solvis- 
semus,  nisi  ab  initio  utilem  nobis  talem  esse  praefectu- 
ram  cognovisscmus."    Quapropter  illud  repetam  quod 
supra  dixi  ;  quandoquidem  subjectio  bacc  non  simpli- 
citcr,  sed  cum  adjuncta  ratione,  a  nobis  requiritur,  ilia 
profecto  ratio  quae  adjungitur,  subjectionis  nostrae  vera 
norma  erit:    Cum  ista  ratione  non  subjecti,  rebelles; 
sine  ista  ratione  subjecti,  servi  erimus  et  socordes.  "At 
Angli,"  inquis,  **  nihil  minus  quam  liberi,  quia  mali, 
quia  flagitiosi."    Nolo  ego  Gallorum  vitia  commemo- 
rare,  quamvis  sub  regibus  sint ;  neque  Anglorum  ni- 
mis  excusare ;  dico  tamen  ilia  esse  flagitia,  quae  sub 
regibus,  tanquam  in  ^gjpto  didicerunt ;  neque  dum 
in  deserto ;  lic^t  Dei  sub  imperio,  dediscere  statim  po- 
tuerunt     Spes  est  tamen  de  plerisque  bona;   ut  ne 
sanctissimos  hie  optimosque  viros  et  veritatis  studiosis- 
simos  collaudare  incipiam ;  quorum  apud  nos  non  mi- 
norem  credo  esse  nuraerum,  quam  ubi  tu  maximum  esse 
existimas.  At  "  jugum  Anglis  durum  imponitur."  Quid 
si  ilHs,  qui  jugum  caeteris  civibus  imponere  studebant? 
quid  si  suo  deinde  merito  subactis.*^  nam  caeteri  puto 
non  moleste  ferunt,  exbausto  civilibus  bellis  aerario, 
sumptibus  propriis  suam  se  tolerare  libertatem.    Re- 
labitur  jam  ad  rabbinos  nugivendos.     Regem  legibus 
astrictum  esse  negat,  ex  iis  tamen  probat  "  laesae  ma- 
jcstatis  reum  esse  posse,  si  jus  suumpatiaturimminui:" 
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«it :  adiA  fi^BMiar  «ria  hIm  lapsfMn  aU,  dt  ^ 


jinrir.    Cw  MB  tji 

pollMtf  u  qM  naiai  IwpBlilww  ad  nmnaat  ■»- 
1^  iaa  ■■(!■  &  Dm  oadoaas,  qata  potaBtha  tatwi 
aritatkadMNmnebMBHr  Abdt  k  oritatikBi,  ab- 


I  InditBi  Uet,  gaU—  hn 


a  da  papula 


Cieera  pio  FImoo,**  Illi  naatri  n] 
■iiai  Majorca,  qnn  tdaoeret  pleba,  qoB  papolBajoberet, 
jobm  TeUriqne  *daenint.''  Hinc  Xuciin  Crwam, 
onUor  exinum,  et  aenatua  eo  tempore  princepi,  cujw 
tam  eaoMBi  agebat  ad  popnlnm.  "  Nolite,"  inqoit, 
*  linere  ooa  cuiqnam  aerrire,  nisi  robia 
biM  ct  poaaDDiiM  ct  debemna."  QaaniTia  cnim 
populom  regvret,  popnlua  t 
i^eodi  ani  poleatatem  aenatni  tradiderat.  tJnde 
Bujeatatem  populo  Romano  frequeotii^  quim  Tegibni 
olim  attributam  legimns.  Idem  Marcns  Tulliiu  pro 
Plancio ;  "  Eat  cnim  coDditio  liberavm  populonun, 
piBcipueqae  faDJiM  pritidpUpapulietoniniamgmtinm 
damini,  pone  Buflragiii  rel  dare  vel  detrahere  qood 
Telit  caiqne;  noatnim  eat  feire  modicd  popali  volon- 
tales :  bonorea  ai  magni  non  putemui,  non  lerrire 
populo ;  lin  eo>  expetamoi,  non  defatigari  aapplicando." 
Egone  ut  regem  populi  servum  dicere  metuam,  cttm 
acDatiu  Romanus,  totregum  dominus,  leiruiu  se  populi 
profetaussit?  Veraiunt  hue,  inqnies,  in  popular!  statu ; 
nondum  enim  lex  regia  polestatem  populi  in  Augoa- 
tam,  et  successorea  ejuc,  tranituleraL  Hem  tibi  ergo 
Tiberiuro  ilium,  quern  tu  "  tjranDum,  plus  vice  aim- 
plid,"  fuiase  a'ii,  ut  rerera  fuit;  is  tamen  domiDUi, 
etiam  post  legem  illam  re^am,  appellatus  k  quodam, 
ut  tradit  Suetouiiia,  denuntiiTit  ne  se  ampliiia  con- 
tamelis  ciusA  nominaret  Audisne  ?  tfiaanua  iste 
draiinua  diei  contumeliE  libi  duiit.  Idem  in  aetutu, 
"  Dixi  el  UBac,  «t  a«pe  alib,  patrea  eonaraipti,  bonnm 


ct  aalutarem  principcm,  qgem  * 
potestate  instnixistis,  seoatui  trrrm  debetc,  d  oa 
ais  civibus  aiepe,  et  plerunque  etiaot  «nEvLti(  ■ 
id  dixisse  me  picDilel;  ct  boncacl  irqnoaH  &n 
voi  habui  domium,  et  adbne  babco."  Nee  am 
bicc  ab  eo  li  diveria,  ai  erat  fimuIaiKli  callnlna 
quicquam  profides ;  quia  «tiim  id  Tidrri  m  cofO, 
case  non  debet  f  Hinc  ille  mos  ncm  Nmrni  w 
quod  scribit  Tacitas,  sed  cstcru  rtiam  ii 
fuit,  populnm  in  circo  adorandL  De  qw> 
TI. "  Cotu.  HoDorii. 


Pletu*  Khnla  tcbaaC  ftafir^ 
Qua  adoralione  quid  slind  impcratarea  Iti>aiun,ina^ 
TCiaaiD  plebeiD,  etiam  post  leg«m  icgiaoi.aDMa 
fatebaBtnr?    Atqneillad  est,  qtwrf  iwtia: 


I  nunc,  IbttiaBoi  ilk«  wMw, «(  Oalirl— mM 
liolMB^  qBoa  adai  de^ida,  igtaBiilJM  mA 


illi,  el  illM  tibi  giTpiMM  diwalnaw 

ia  dcmocnttia  aervtat  popoloa,  c&bi  aerriat  ici  la ' 
narchia-,  uttilm  totusan  panejoe?"  Ila  ilU,  taa 
(Edipi  lice  Tuerinl,  lu  illtt  Sphinx  in  malaM  rca) 
cepa abeas  liccbit ;  alioquiafatuitatum  InaiaBMB 
matum  Uncni  nullum  fore  Tideo.  Rogaa,  "  Cam  M 
Apostolus  Dominat,  an  de  populo  coa  intullitt— *. 
Pro  regibosqnidemorandDmeMe  Paolna  docci,l1ik, 
ii.  2.  at  ptiua  pro  popalo  orandnm  * 

-Sunt  tamen  et  de  rtgibua,  et  de  pc^mlo 
qiiibus  orare  ctiam  retamur.  ProqnoiioB  im,m,i 
«i  lege  DOD  puniam  ?  quid  TCtat  ?  Atqai  "  o^  I 
srribcrct  pBuIus,  imperabant  lel  pcaaimi;'' hac^ 
fslsum  est,  scriptam  enim  sub  Claudia  K  hiBB^ 
lam  fuisse  certisrimb  argnmentia  crinidl  h^d 
Capellus.  DeNeroDCCiliiimeDUoneufacil  [^l^i 
rcgem,  aed  "  leonem,"  id  est  bclluam  iniiiiiiiim.  la 
cujus  ex  ore  ereptam  se  gaudet,  2  Hm.  itr.  I^  n^ 
iiaijue,  non  pro  beltoia,  "  orandnm,  at  Titam  MBf 
Inm  et  quietam  traniigamua,  cum  piciate"  tt 
"  omni  et  honestate."  Tides  non  tam  r^nm  Ue  f 
trinquiUitatis,  pietalis,  honestatis, 
babeDdam.  Quis  autcm  populnsno 
tuendo  (contra  (jraonam  an  contra  bottem  niUI  ifl^ 
rest)  liioio  "  soUicitam,  inquietam,"  belUcaaaa,r 
tam,  agere,  quim  sub  boste  vel  tjranno,  nam 
Ei'qu^  sollicitam  el  inquietam,  sed  lurpem  etiam,i^ 
vtjcm,  et  inhonestam.  Teipsum  Icstem 
quo  lanti  sis,  sed  ut  perspiciant  omnea  qi 
et  fraudulentus,  et  manci]nam   regia 
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by"  inqois,  **  non  perferre  mallet  in  repob.  aristo- 
ex  optimatum  semulatione  dissensiones  oriri 
tfff'**«,  quim  ex  uno  monarcba,  tjrannico  more  im- 
penre  consueto,  certam  miseriam  ac  perniciem  ?  Popu- 
!■■  Roman  us  pnetulit  statam  ilium  reipub.  quantum- 
libet  diacordiia  agitatas  jugo  Caesarum,  intolerabili. 
FiqiiilaSy  qui  TidandB  seditionis  causa  monarcbicum 
■talnm  praeoptavit,  ubi  expeitua  est  levius  esse  malum 
qmod  Titare  Toluit,  ad  priorasiepe  redire  expetit."  Haec 
■t  pinra  tua  yerba  sunt  in  ilia  de  episcopis  dissertatione, 
nib  Walonis  Messalini  adscititio  nomine  edita,  p.  412. 
eontra  Petavium  Loiolitam,  cum  ipse  magis  Loiolita 
■ia,  et  eo  de  grcge  pessimus.  Quid  bac  de  re  Scriptura 

atataerit,  et  Tidimus  ct  omni  diligentia  inyesti- 

non  pcenitet:  unde  quid  senserint  patres  antiqui 
per  tot  iogentia  Tolumina  exquirere  pretium  fortasse 
opene  non  erit  Si  quid  enim  afferunt,  quod  Scriptura 
exbibuit,  eorum  autboritatem,  quantacunque  sit, 
to  repudiamus.  Quod  autem  ex  Irenaeo  profers, 
Dei  jossu  constitui  aptos  bis  qui  in  illo  tempore 
ib  iis  reguntur,"  cum  Scriptura  pugnat  evidentissime. 
Cnm  enim  judices  ad  regendum  populum  suum  ap- 

regibus  esse  pal&m  significasset  Deus,  id  tamen 

Toluntati  atque  arbitrio  populi  permisit,  ut  ap- 

aibi  sub  optimatibus  formam  reipub.  detcriore 

legibos,  si  vellent,  permutarent.     Legimus  etiam 

regem  malum  bono  populo  datum,  et  contra,  re- 

bonum  populo  malo.     Virorum  itaque  sapientis- 

est  perspicere  quid  populo  aptissimum  et  uti- 

um  sit:  constat  enim  ueque  omni  populo,  neque 
semper,  eundem  reipub.  statum  conyenirc,  sed 
vd  hunc  Tel  ilium,  prout  civium  virtus  et  industria 

angescit,  nunc  minuitur.  Qui  tamen  potestatem 
it  populo  eligendi  sibi  quam  velit  reipub.  formam, 
•dimit  prufect6  id  in  quo  civilis  libertas  tota  ferd  con- 
riatit  Citas  deinde  Justinum  Martyrem,  Antoninis 
nipermtonim  optimis  obsequium  deferentem ;  quisnam 
Ik  tarn  egregiis  et  moderatis  non  dctulisset  ?  "  At 
faant«^,  inquis,  nos  bodie  pejores  Christiaiii  ?  tulerunt 
flH  principem  diversae  religiouis."  Privati  scilicet,  et 
Tviboa  longd  inferiores.  "  Nunc  san^  pontiflcii  regem 
aoB  ferrent  reformatum,"  nee  "  reformati  pontificium." 
Facia  tn  quidem  prudentcr,  ut  osteudas  te  nee  pontifi- 

esse,  nee  reformatum ;  facis  etiani  libcraliter;  ultru 

largiris  quod  nunc  non  petivimus,  omnes  bodie 
Cbristianos  inbocplan^  conscntirc,  quod  tu  solus  insigni 
MHiacia  atque  scelere  oppugnas,  patrum  etiam  quos  lau- 
dbs  dissimillimus;  iUi  enim  pro  Cbristianis,  ad  profanes 
Kgea,  defensionis  conscribcbant,  tu  pro  rcge  pontificio 
ttqae  deterrimo  contra  Christianos  ct  Reformatos. 
Malta  deinde  ex  Atbenagora,  roulta  ex  Tertulliano) 
Mliter  depromis,  quae  ab  ipsis  Apostolis  roulto  clarius 
ct  explanatiiis  dicta  jam  sunt.  Tertullianus  autem 
Imgissim^  k  te  dissentit,  qui  regem  vis  esse  dominum : 
food  tu  aut  nescivisti,  aut  ncf  uiter  dissimulasti.  Is 
nam  cbristianus  ad  imperatorem  ethnicum  in  Apolo- 
getico  ausns  est  scribere,  non  oporterc  imperatorem 
tppellari  dominum.  *' Augustus,"  inquit,  "  imperii  for- 
(Htor,  ne  dominum  quidem  dici  sc  volcbat,  hoc  enim 
Dei  est  eognomen:  dicam  plan6  imperatorem  domi- 

;  ted  qoando  non  cogor  ut  dominum  Dei  vice  di- 


cam :  caeterum  liber  sum  illi,  Dominus  mens  Deus 
anus  est,"  See;  et  ibidem  '*  qui  pater  patriae  est,  quo- 
modo  dominus  est?*'  Gratulare  nunc  tibi  de  Tertulli- 
ano,  quem  sand  praestabat  missum  fecisse.  "  At  parri- 
cidas  appellat  qui  Domitianum  interfecerunt.'*  Rectd 
appellat ;  uxoris  enim  et  famulorum  insidiis,  iPartbe- 
nio,  et  Stephano  interceptarum  pecuniarum  reo,  est 
interfectus.  Quod  si  senatus  populusque  Romanus 
bostem  judicatum,  ut  Neronem  prius  judicabant,  et  ad 
supplicium  quaerebant,  more  majorum  punivissent,  eos 
parricidas  appellaturum  fuisse  censes?  immo  si  ap- 
pellasset,  dignus  ipse  supplicio  fuisset;  uti  tu  furca 
jam  dignus  es.  Origeni  responsum  idem  quadrabit 
quod  Ireneeo.  Atbanasius  reges  terrce  ad  bumana  tri- 
bunalia  vocare  nefarium  esse  dicit  Quis  boc  dixit 
Atbanasio  ?  verbum  enim  Dei  nullum  hie  audio.  Cre- 
dam  itaque  ego  imperatoribus  potius  et  regibus,  de 
se  falsum  boc  esse  fatentibus,  quam  Atbanasio.  Ad- 
fers  deinde  Ambrosium  ex  proconsule  et  catecbumeno 
episcopum,  verba  ilia  Davidis,  *'  tibi  soli  peccavi,"  im- 
peritd,  ne  dicam  assentatorid,  interpretantem.  Volebat 
is  omnes  alios  imperatori  subjectos  esse,  ut  imperato- 
rem ipse  subjiceret  sibi.  Quam  enim  superbd,  et  fastu 
plusquim  pontificio,  Tbeodosium  imperatorem  Medio- 
lani  tractaverit,  coedis  Tbessalonicensis  reum  ipse  judi- 
caverit,  ingressu  ecclcsiee  prohibuerit,  quam  se  deinde 
novitium  et  rudem  evangelicoe  doctrins  ostenderit, 
omnibus  notum  est  Imperatorem  ad  pedes  ejus  pro- 
volutum  excederc  salutatorio  jussit;  sacris  tandem 
restitutum,  etpostquam  obtulisset,  altari  adstantem  bis 
vocibus  extra  cancellos  exegit  '*  O  imperator,  inte- 
riora  loca  tantum  sacerdotibus  sunt  attributa,  quae  cae- 
teris  contingere  non  licet."  Doctome  bic  evangelii, 
an  Juda'icorum  pontifex  rituum  fuit  ?  Hie  tamen  (quas 
omnium  fere  ecclesiasticoruni  artes  sunt)  imperatorem 
cteteris  dominum  imposuit,  ut  imperatoris  ipse  domi- 
nus esset  His  itaque  verbis  Tbeodosium  tanquam 
sibi  subjectum  repulit;  ^*  Coaequalium  bominum  es 
imperator  et  conservonim  ;  unus  enim  omnium  domi- 
nus rex  et  Creator.*'  Belle  profecto ;  quam  veritatem 
calliditas  et  assentatio  episcoporum  obscuravit,  cam 
iracundia  unius,  et  ut  mollius  dicam,  zelus  ineruditus, 
protulit  in  lucem.  Ambrosii  impcritiae  tuam  subjungis 
ignorantiam  aut  baeresin,  qui  disertd  negas  "sub  ve- 
teri  fcedere  remissionem  pcccatorum  per  sanguinem 
Cbristi  locum  tunc  habuisse,  cum  David  Deo  confite- 
batur  ei  soli  se  pcccavisse."  p.  68.  Ortbodoxi,  non 
nisi  per  sanguinem  agni  mactati  ab  initio  mundi,  pec- 
cata  unquam  remissa  fuisse  credunt ;  te  novum  haere- 
ticum  cujusnam  discipulus  sis  nescio;  certd  summi 
Tbeologi  discipulus  ille,  qucm  exagitas,  d  vero  non 
aberravit,  cum  dixit  potuisse  quemvis  h  populo  pari 
jure  cum  Davide  Deum  bis  verbis  inclamasse,  *'  tibi 
soli  peccavi."  Augustinum  deinde  ostentas;  clericos 
Hipponenses  nescio  quos  producis;  nam  Augustini 
quie  sunt  abs  te  allata  nobis  non  obsunt.  Quidni  enim 
fatcamur  cum  propbeta  Danielc,  Deum  tenipora  mu- 
tarc,  regna  dare,  et  regna  auferre,  per  bomincs  tamen. 
Si  regnum  Deus  solus  Carolo  dedit,  idem  Carolo  abstu- 
lit,  optimatibus  et  populo  dedit  Si  ea  de  causa  praestan- 
dam  Carolo  obedientiam  fuisse  dicis,  eandcm  nunc 
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magistratibus  nostris  prsstandam  esse  dices  iiecessc  est 
Nam  Deum  et  nostris  etiam  magistratibus  eaiidem  dc- 
disse  potcstatcm,  quam  dat  malis  regibus  "  ad  casti- 
ganda  populi  peccata,"  ipse  concedis ;  nostras  itaque 
a  Deo  pariter  constitutos  removere  a  magistratu  nemo, 
vel  tuo  judicio,  nisi  Dcus  potest.  Atquc  ita,  uti  soles, 
tuuni  tibi  ipse  mucronem  in  temet  vertis,  tuus  tibi 
ipse  sicarius  es;  neque  injuria,  cum  eo  imprabi- 
tatis  et  impudcntiae  processcris,  co  stuporis  et  in- 
sania^  ut  quos  digito  violandos  non  esse  tot  argumen- 
tis  probas,  eosdem  omnium  suorum  bello  persequendos 
esse  idem  afiirnies.  Ismaclem,  Godoliae  pra'fecti  in- 
terfectoreui,  ab  Hieronjmo  parricidam  esse  nomina- 
tum  ais,  et  merito;  preesidem  enim  Judteae,  virum  bo- 
num,  sine  ulla  causa  interemit.  Idem  Ilieronymus  in 
Kcclcsiustcn,  pra'ceptum  illud  Solomon  is,  "  Os  regis 
obscrva,"  cum  praecepto  Pauli  concordare  dixit;  et 
laudandus  quidem,  quod  locum  istum  cu^teris  sui  tcm- 
poris  moderatius  exposuit  "  Ad  inferiora  tempura  post 
Augustinum  non  descendes,  ut  doctorum  sententiam 
cxquiras."  Ut  omnes  tameu  iutelligant  faciliusmentiri 
te  posse  quam  tacere,  si  quos  adbue  baberes  tua*  sen- 
ten  tise  Tau tores,  post  unam  statim  period  um  non  tem- 
peras tibi,  quo  minus  ad  Hispalensem  Isidorum,  Gre- 
gorium  Turonenscm  Ottonem,  Frinsingensem  etiam  in 
median!  barbariem,  dcsccndas.  Quorum  autburitas 
quam  uullius  apud  nos  pretii  sit  si  modo  scivisses,  non 
hue  corum  obscurum  testimonium  per  meudacium  ad- 
duxisses.  Vultis  scire  cur  ad  bopc  tempora  descendere 
non  audet,  cur  abdit  se,  cur  subito  evanescit  ?  dirani  : 
quot  sunt  Ecclesiee  Refomiatee  pnestantissimi  doctores, 
tot  videt  acerrimos  sibi  adversarios  fore.  Faciat  niodu 
]>ericulum,  sentiet  quam  facile  ri'luctanteni,  onines  in 
unum  vires  confcrcuteiii,  Lutlicris,  Zuingliis,  C'alvinis, 
Buceris,  Martyribus,  Partris,  i»  aciem  cdnotis  fiindam 
atque  obruani.  lA*idenscs  etiam  tiios  tihi  opponam, 
quorum  acideniin,  quorum  respub.  rioroiitissima,  liber- 
tatis  olim  doniiciliuni,  isti  dciiii{iie  literariim  Iniiiiaiii- 
orum  funics  atque  ri\ i, stT\ iloni  illani  arugimni  tiiain, 
et  innatam  barbariem,  eluoro  non  ]H)tiierunt.  Qui  cum 
tlieologum  ortliodoxum  liaheas  ncniineni  tibi  favtntcm, 
qucm  tuo  commodo  nuniinarc  ])(i<si.s,  omnium  jmrsiilio 
reformatoruni  nudatu.^,  confujrere  ad  iSr)rbonam  non 
eruboscis :  quod  tu  collegium  doctrinjo  pontificiir  ail- 
dictissinnim  nullius  a])ud  orthodoxos  autlioritatis  esse 
non  iinioras.  Sorbonie  ii^itiir  absorbondiiTn  tarn  socle- 
ratum  tvrannidis  pn»]Uiynatoreni  tradiinus  ;  tani  vile 
inancipiiim  nostrum  esse  nolumus ;  qui  '' populum 
nnivei>nin  rcu"i  iijfna>i>siiuo  narcni  esse"  ncirat.  JVus- 
tra  id  in  paj»aiu  droneran^  altjuo  tran-^ferrc  contcndis. 
qiu»d  oinuts  libcraj  natiMius,  onniis  rtliirio,  onines 
ortlnMJoxi,  sibi  suniunt.  in  sr  siiseipiiint.  l^ipa  quideiu 
cum  episcopis  >iii<,  dum  triiuis  et  nullaruni  viriuni 
crat,  tu:v  hujus  J'u(li>sinia,^  doeirinio  author  primus  c\- 
litit  :  lis  oejMuin  artibus  nia«^ii;is  <»]»es,  ina<rnaiii(|ue 
poleutiau].  paulatini  adeptus.  t_\  raniioruni  ip^f  ntaxinuis 
eva^it.  Quo>  taiiien  omnes  sil»i  iirniissiuie  d«'>iuxit, 
cum  po])uli^,  f}U()runi  aninios  janxliu  Niij)(r>titionc  op- 
])rc>sos  teuuerat,  suad'-ret.  nr»n  po>sc  n  i,'il»usijuanilil'el 
jtessiniis,  nisi  se  lidelitatis  saeranientum  solventc,  iui- 
periuni  abrogari.     Veruni  lu  soriptorcs  orthodoxos  dc- 


vitas,  et  quce  communis  et  notissima  ipsunim  sentcKia 
est,  earn  a  papa  introducum  esse  causata&,  veritiScB 
in  invidiam  rapere  cuniris.    Quod  nisi  astute  faccm, 
appareret  tc  neque  papanum  esse  neque  reforaatoB. 
sed  uescio  quern  scmibarbanim   Edomieum  Henfr 
anum,  qui  tyrauuum  quemque  immanissimuD.taiiqaa 
Messiam  cslo  demissum,  colas  atque  adores.    ^'I^ 
monstrasse  te**  hoc  dicis  ''  ex  doctrina  patron,  |ri- 
morum   quatuor  soBculonim,  quae  sola   eTangelieaa 
Christiana  censeri  debet.'*    Periit  buic  bominipu^; 
quam  multa  sunt  ab  illis  dicta  atque  scripta,  qavCkrii- 
tus  et  Apostoli  neque  docuerunt  neque  approbirm' 
quam  multa  in  quibus  reformati  omnes  k  patribos  im- 
sentiunt?    Quid  autem   ex  patribus  demonstrariiii? 
**  reges  etiam  malos  a  Deo  constitui.*'     Fac  esse  e» 
stitutos,  ut  omnia  etiam  mala  quodamniodo  a  Deoeos- 
stituuntur :  *'  eos  proinde  Deum  solum  habere  judiccn, 
supra  leges  esse,  nulla  lege  scripta,  non  scripta,  naumli, 
neque  divina,  posse  reos  fieri  &  subditis,  neqoe  ipd 
subditos  suos.'*    Quare  ?  certd  nulla  lex  reUL  mfli 
reges  excipit :  ratio,  et  jus,  et  fas  omne,  animadreiliB 
omnes  qui  peccant  indiscriminatim  jubeL    Neque  ti 
legem  uUam  scriptam,  non  scriptam,  naturalen,  irt 
divinam,  pratulisti   quie  vetaret.      Cur  ei|^ 
reges  quoque  auimadvertendum  ?   "  quia  sunt 
mali  a  Deo  constituti.*'    Nebnlonem  te  magis  an  bv- 
dum  et  caudioem  esse  dicam  ?  nequissimus  sis  oporte^ 
qui  doctrinam  peniiciosissimam  in  rulgus  dissfOUBiR 
audeas,  stupidissimus,  qui  ratione  tam  stolida  mtnB^ 
nitaris.     Dixit  Deus,  Tsaite  54.     **  Ego  creari  inln^ 
fectorem  ad  perdendum;'*  ergo  interfector  supra  Ifga 
est;  excutc  bo^c,  et  pervolvc  quantum  voles,  puoi 
utrobique    consequentiam    invenies.      Nam  ct  pipt 
etiam  eodem  modo,  quo  tvrannns,  a  Den  est  consd- 
tutus,  et   ecclcsitp   in    pcrnani  datus,   quod   supra  ex 
scri])tis  etiam  tuis  ostcndimus;  tamen  **  qtiii  in  in- 
ligium   ]>otestatis  non    fercnduni,   tyraiinidi   hj-ti  ib- 
siniilis,  primatum  suum  cvexit,  cum  turn,  turn  ij'iv^ 
pos,  mcliori  jure  tollend(»s  osc"  nfHrnia^  '*  ipira  futTt 
constituti."     Wal.  Mcs.  p.  41*2.     Papani  »:i  iT'i<  ■:'■■«, 
quamvis  ah  irato  Deo  constitutos,  ex  eiebsia  tili'.r.i'* 
esse  ais,  (|uia  sunt  tyranni ;  tyrannos  e\  rrpiib.  t.-iicc- 
dos  cs>e  negas  quia  sunt  ab  irato  Deo  cuiKiiiuti.    In- :■*••? 
prorsus  ct  absunle :  cum  cnim   papa  ip>am  C"n?;itc- 
tiam,  qua*  sola  rci^num  ejus  est. invito  quiupiim  l*Jrrf 
non  possit,  cum,  «jui  revera  tyrannu>   osf  iii>n  \y'U<. 
quasi  tvraiinum  «rra>is>inium  tr>Ilenduni  c^so  cliDi*; 
tyrannum  autcm  \cruni,  qui\itam  oi  tacult:ite>  n'~m* 
omiies  in  potestate  sua  habet,  ct   sine  <iiio  jiapa  in  «- 
elesia  tyrannu*!  esse  nequit,  euni  in  n'j>ul».  timiiiR-.- JV- 
reuduin  esse  contendis.     H;vc  tna  sil"i  iuiiceui  ci'liiti 
tain  iin])eritum  te  tamque  pucrileni  >i*c  lal-^i  sift  Y«rH 
ariTUtalorcm    produnt,  ut  levitas  tua,   inscitia,  tonirri- 
la-i,  inco^"itantia,  neminem   pi»>thae  latere  qihat.    At 
ratio  suhest   altera,  **  rcruni  vices  invcrsir  vi«lir»'Ktur."* 
«|uij)pe  in  melius;  actum  enim  csset  *\c  rebus  ham ir.ts. 
>i  <pirp  res  pcssimo  loco  sunt,  in  codi*ni    semper  >ti- 
r»  lit  :   in  melius  inquam  ;  autlmritas  eiiim  Aijia  j-J  k- 
puluiii  redirct,  ab  cujus  voluntaie  at4]ue  suffra;rii''  f-^" 
lecta   priino,  atque  in  nnum   ex  suo  numer^  dcrivau 
erat :  potestas  ah  eo  <pii  injuriam  iutulit,  ad  cum  q  : 
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iflsus,  aequissima  lege  transiret;  cum 
ter  homines  idoneus  esse  possit,  alieni- 
licare  qais  ferret?  omnes  sequd  homines 
ar,  quo  nihil  justius  esse  potest:  deus 
sset.  Quem  qui  inter  homines  const!- 
in  rempnb.  scelestus  est,  quam  in  ec- 
iterum  in  te  armisutar.  "Maximam 
s^'qua  creditor unum  hominem  in  loco 

duae  hse  notse  antichristum  signant, 
spiritualibus,  et  omnipotentia  in  tem- 
arat.  ad  Primat.  p.  171.  An  regcs  in- 
ergo  omnipotentes  ?  aut  si  hoc  sunt, 
Jes  rebus  civilibus  quam  papa  spiritu- 
i  Deus  res  cifiles  prorsus  non  curat  ? 
rt6  nos  curare  non  prohibet ;  si  curat, 
iblica  reformationem  atque  in  ecclesia 
;rtim  si  infallibilitatem  et  omnipoten- 
1  bomini    easdem  malorum  omnium 

esse  exploratum  sit.  Non  enim  in 
s  eam  patientiam  praecepit,  nt  saevissi- 

tjranuum  respublica  ferret,  ecclesia 
tto  contrarium  potius  pnecepit :  et  ec- 
ulla  arma  prseter  patientiam,  innocen- 
t  discipHoam  erangelicam,  reliquit; 
agistratibus  simul  omnibus  non  pati- 
es  et  gladiam,  injuriarum  et  violentiae 
anus  tradidit.  Unde  hujus  hominis 
raeposterum  ingenium  aut  mirari  subit 
in  ecclesia  Helvidius  est  et  Thraseas 
icida ;  in  rcpublica  commune  omnium 
icipium  et  satelles.  Cujus  sententia  si 
)n  nos  solum  rebellavimus,  qui  regcm, 
am  omnes,  qui  papam  dominum  invitis 
int.  Jamdiu  autcm  est  quod  suis  ipse 
cet.  Sic  enim  homo  est,  modo  manus 
$it,  ipse  in  se  tela  abund6  suppeditat : 
J  refutandum  se,  aut  irridcndum,  com- 

ministrat.  Defessus  etiam  cffidendo 
iat,  quam  hie  terga  prcebendo. 


CAPUT  IV. 

egibus  iniisse  te  gratiara,  omnes  prin- 
a  dominos  dcmeruisse,  defensione  hac 
tas,  Salmasi,  cum  illi,  si  bona  sua, 
ix  Feritate  potius  quam  ex  adulationi- 

cestimare,  neminem  tc  pejus  odisse, 
ngius  abigere  atque  arcere,  debeant. 
im  potestatem  supra  leges  in  immen- 
mones  eadem  opera  omnes  fer^  popu- 
t  nee  opinatee ;  eoque  YebementiCis  im- 
m  ilium,  quo  se  esse  liberes  inapiter 
ente  excutiant;  moniti  abs  te,  quod 
ervos  se  esse  regum.  Eoque  minus 
esse  regium  impcrium  existimabunt, 

persuasum  reddideris  tam  infinitam 
ua  patientia  crevisse,  sed  ah  initio  ta- 
I  ipso  jure  regio  natam  fuisse.     Ita 


te,  tuamque  hanc  defensionem,  si^e  populo  persoase- 
ris,  sire  non  persuaseris,  omnibus  posthac  regibus  fu- 
nestam,  exitialem,  et  execrabilem,  fore  necesse  erit. 
Si  enim  populo  persuaseris,  jus  regium  omnipotena 
esse,  regnum  amplius  non  feret ;  si  non  persuaseris,  non 
feret  reges,  dominationem  tuam  injustam  pro  jure 
usurpantes.  Me  si  audiant,  quibus  integrum  hoc  est, 
seque  circumscribi  legibus  patiantur,  pro  incerto,  im- 
becillo,  violento,  imperio  quod  nunc  habent,  curarum 
atque  formidinum  pleno,  firmissimum,  pacatissimum, 
ac  diutumum,  sibi  conserrabunt.-  Consilium  hoc  sibi, 
suisque  regnis,  adeo  salutiferum  si  propter  authorcm 
contempserint,  sciant  non  tam  esse  meum,  quam  regis 
olim  sapientissimi.  Lycurgus  enim  Spartanorum  rex» 
antiqua  regum  stirpe  oriundus,  cum  propinquos  videret 
SU08  Argis  et  Messenee  rerum  potitos,  regnum  quemque 
suum  in  tjrannidem  con7ertisse,8ibiquepariter  suisque 
civitatibus  exitio  fuisse,  ut  patriae  simul  saluti  consule- 
ret,  et  dignitatem  in  familia  sua  regiam  quam  diutissim^ 
consenraret,  consortem  imperii  senatum,  et  ephororum 
potestatem  in  ipsum  rcgem  quasi  censoriam,  firma- 
mentum  regno  sao,  indixit.  Quo  facto  regnum  sols 
nepotibus  firmissimum  in  multasecula  transmisit.  Sife* 
ut  alii  volunt,  Theopompi,  qui  centum  amplius  annis 
post  Lycurgum  Lacedaemone  regnabat,  ea  moderatio 
fuit,  ut  popularem  ephororum  potestatem  superiorem 
quam  suam  constitueret,  eoque  facto  gloriatus  est  sta- 
bilivisse  se  regium,  multoque  majus  ac  diutumius  filiis 
reliquisse ;  exemplum  profecto  baud  ignobile  hodiemi 
reges  ad  imitandum  habuerint,  eundem  etiam  consilii 
tutissimi  authorem  egregium.  Majorem  enim  legibus 
dominum,  ut  perferrent  homines  hominem  omnes 
unum,  nulla  lex  unquam  sanxit;  ne  potuit  quidem 
sancire.  Quce  enim  lex  leges  omnes  evertit,  ipsa  lex 
esse  non  potest.  Cum  itaque  eversorem  te,  et  parrici- 
dam  legum  omnium,  rejiciant  ah  se  leges,  exemplis 
redintegrare  certamen,  hoc  capite,  conaris.  Faciamus 
itaque  periculum  in  exemplis:  stepe  enim,  quod  leges 
tacent,  et  tacendo  tantum  innuunt,  id  exempla  eviden- 
tius  decent.  Ab  Judaeis  auspicabimur,  voluntatis  di- 
vinee  consultissimis ;  '*  postea  ad  Christianos"  tecum 
"  descendemus."  Initium  autem  altiiis  petitum  ab  eo 
tempore  faciemus,  quo  Israelitee,  regibus  quocunque 
modosubjecti,jugum  illud  servile  cervicibus  dejecerunt. 
Rex  Moabitarum  Eglon  Israelitas  hello  subegerat; 
sedem  imperii  inter  ipsos  Hierichunte  posuerat:  nu- 
minis  contemptor  non  crat,  facta  enim  Dei  mentione,  d 
solio  surrcxit :  servierant  Israelitee  Egloni  annos  duo- 
deviginti ;  non  ut  hosti,  sed  ut  suo  regi,  munus  mise- 
raut.  Hunc  tamen  dum  public^  munerantur  ut  regem 
suum,  interBciunt  per  insidias  ut  hostem.  Verum 
Ehudes,  qui  interfccit,  Dei  monitu  id  fecisse  creditur. 
Quid  factum  hujusmodi  conimendare  magis  potuit? 
Ad  honesta  enim  quaeque  et  laudabilia  hortari  solet 
Deus,  non  ad  injusta,  infida,  truculenta.  Expressum 
autem  Dei  mandatum  habuisse  nusquam  legimus, 
''  clamarunt  filii  Israelis  ad  Jehovam ;"  clamavimus  et 
nos :  excitavit  iis  Jchova  servatorem ;  excitavit  et  no- 
bis. Ille  ex  vicino  domesticus,  ex  hoste  rex,  factus 
erat ;  noster  ex  rege  hostis :  non  ergo  rex  erat ;  nam 
neque  ci?is  uUo  modo  esse  potest,  qui  reipublicfle  est 
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3quc  consul  babebatur  Antonius,  nequc  Nero 
r,ex  quo  utcrque  bostis  k  senatu  estjudicatus. 
ccro  quarta  Pbilippica  dc  Antonio  clarissim^ 
'  Si  consul  Antonius,  Brutus  bostis ;  si  conser- 
ipublicoe  Brutus,  bostis  Antonius.     Quis  ilium 
m,  nisi  latrones,  putant?'*     Pari  ego  jure,  quis 
urn,  inquam,  regem,  nisi  bostes  patrisp,  putant  ? 
itaque  E^lon  extern  us,  fuerit  nostcr  domcsticus 
,  quandoquidem  uterque  bostis  ct  tjrannus,  pa- 
'cfert.     Si  ilium  Ebudcs  jure  trucida?it,  nos  nos- 
supplicio  jure  aflfecimus.  Quin  et  beros  ille  Samp- 
incusautibus  etiam  popularibus  suis,  (Jud.   15.) 
a  nesciebas  Pbelistbceos  dominium  babere  in  nos  !*" 
.  tamen  dominis  bellum  solus  intulit,  neque  unum  scd 
Itos  simul  patriie  sus  tjrannos,  sive  Dei,  sive  pro- 
se Firtutis  instinctu,  occidit ;  conceptis  prius  ad  Deum 
ecibus  ut  auxilio  sibi  esset.    Non  impium  ergo  scd 
um  Sampsoni  visum  est,  dominos,  patriae  tyrannos 
cciderc;  cum  tamen  pars  major  cirium  servitutem  non 
letrectaret.     At  David,  rex  et  propheta,  noluit  Saulem 
interimere    '*  unctum    Dei.**      Non    quicquid    noluit 
David,  continuo  nos  obli^at  ut  nolimus ;  noluit  David 
privatus;   id   statim  nolle  syncdrium,  parlamcntum, 
totum  populum,  necessc  erit.'  noluit  inimicum  dolo 
occidere,  nolct  erg6  magistratus  noxium  lege  punire  ? 
noluit  regem  occidere,  timebit  ergo  scnatus  tyrannum 
plectere  ?  religio  erat  illi  unctum  Dei  interficcrc,  an 
ergo  religio  erit  populo  unctum  suum  capitis  damnare? 
presertim  qui  uuctionem  illam,  vel  sacram  vel  civilem, 
totus  cniore  civium  delibutus,  tam  longa  hostilitate 
aboleverat?  Equidem  regos,  vel  quos  Deus  per  pro- 
pbetas  unxit,  vel  quos  ad  certum  opus,  sicuti  olim  Cy- 
rum,  nominatim  dt^tinavit,  Isa.  44.    unctos  Domini 
agnosco;  caeteros  vel  populi,  vol  militum,  vel  factiouis 
tantuminodo  sua>,  unctos  esse  arbitror.   Verum  ut  con- 
ccdam  tibi  omncs  reges  esse  unctos  Domini ;  esse  ta- 
men idcircu  supra  leges,  non  esse  oh  scelcra  qutecunque 
puniendos,  nunquani  evinces.     Quidenim?  et  sihi  et 
privatis  quibusdam  interdixit  David,  ne  extenderent 
manus  suas  in  unctum  Domini.     At  r'gibus  interdixit 
ipso  Doniinus,  Psal.  105.  ne  attingerent  unctos  suos, 
id  est,  })opulum  suum.    Uuctionem  sui  populi  prtrtulit 
unctioni,  siqua  erat,  rcgum.    An  ergt'i  fideles  ])unire,  si 
quid  contra  leges  conimiserint,  non  licebit.^    Unctum 
Domini  sacerdotem,  Abiatbarem,  proj)c  erat  ut  rex  So- 
lomon niorte  multaret;  neque  illi,  quod  unctos  Domini 
esset,  j»epereit,  sed  quod  j)atris  Juerat  amicus.    Si  ergo 
suninium  sacerdotem,  suinniuni  ciindeni  in  pIiTisque 
magistratum,  unciio  ilia  Domini,  et  sacra  ot  civilis,  ex- 
imerc  siipplicio  non  ])otuit,  cur  unctio  tantum  civilis  ty- 
rannum exinieret.'  At  *'  Saul  quoque  tyrannus  erat,  ot 
morte  dijrnus ;"  eslo  :  non  inde  onim  seqiutiir,  di^ninni 
aut  idonoum  fui>se  Davideni,  (jiii  siiio  j»oj)uli  aiitbori- 
tate,  autma«»-ihlratuumjussu,  Sanloni  roj^cni  qu(»cunq!io 
in  loco  iiittnliccrct.     Italic  ven»  Saiil  tyraninjs  erat :' 
I  tioaui  d i cores  ;  quiiiiniino  dici>;    cum  tanicn  siii)ni 
dixoris,  cap.  2.  pai»-.  ,V2.     -  Tyrannum  non  fuisso,  sed 
bonuni  ot  oleotum."     Ecquiii  caiisa-  tst  mine  cur  in 
foro  jjuacirupialiiraut  TahariuN  quispiain  -^tiirniate  note- 
tur,  tu  eadem  careas   iirnnniiniie  inna  :'    euui  nieliori 
profecto  fide  sycophautari  soleaiil  illi,  ti'iini  lu  s.ribt  re. 


et  res  vel  maximi  momenti  tractare.  Saal  igitnr,! 
ex  usu  est  tuo,  bonus  erat  rex ;  sin  id  rninns  tika 
pedit,  repent^  non  rex  bonus,  sed  tyrannus  etit; 
certe  minim  non  est;  dum  enim  potentise  ty 
tam  impudenter  Icnocinaris,  quid  aliad  facis  qi 
bonis  regibus  tyrannos  omnes.  At  veru  Darid,  q^  J 
▼is  regem  socenim  multis  de  caosis,  qac  ad  Mir  ; 
attinent,  interimere  nollet,  sui  tamen  tuendi  caawaa 
pias  comparere,  Saulis  urbes  vel  occnpare  vel  inn»w 
non  dubitavit;et  Cbeilam  oppidnm  contra  Saoleai 
pnesidio  tenuisset,  nisi  oppidanos  erga  se  male  ici 
tos  cognovisset.  Quid  si  Saul,  urbe  obsesu,  m 
muro  admotis,  primus  ascendere  voluisiet,  an 
Davidem  arma  protinus  abjectumm,  snos 
uncto  bosti  proditunim  fuisse  ?  non  extstimo.  Qv£ 
enim  fecisset  quod  nos  fecimus,  qui,  rationum  watmrn 
necessitate  coactus,  Pbclisthseis  patriae  bostibos  ^ 
ram  prolix^  suam  pollicitus,  id  fecit  contra  $v,^^ 
quod  nos  in  nostrum  tyrannum  credo  nunqoav.^ 
cissemus  ?  Pudct  me,  et  jam  diu  pertffsum  est,  ,^ 
daciorum  tuorum  ;  ''  Inimicis  potiilks  parcendam  «K] 
amicis,"  Anglorum  esse  dogma  fingis ;  **  sequ*crj 
suo  parcere  non  debuisso,  quia  amicus  erat"  ^"^ 
unquam  boc  prius  audivit,  quam  a  te  oonSctmHs-^ 
bominum  mendacissime  ?  Veriim  ignoscimas:  r 
nempe  buic  capiti  praestantissimum  illud  et  tritis^ 
orationis  tute  pigmentum,  jam  quintu,  et 
libri  decies,  ex  loculis  tuis  et  myrotheciis  e^ 
dum,  "  molossis  suis  ferociores."  Non  tam  Ai 
molossis  ferociorcs  sunt,  quam  to  cane  quovii 
jejunior,  qui  ad  illam,  quam  toties  evomuisti,  < 
duris  ilibus  identidem  redire  sustines.  David 
Amalecbitam  interfici  jussit,  Saulis,  ut  simul 
interfectorem ;  nulla  bic  neque  facti  neque 
similitudo.  Quud  nisi  David  ad  Phelistbaeos  c. 
et  pars  eorum  exercitus  fuisse  vLsus,  eo  dif 
omnoni  a  se  suspicionem  maturandop  regi  neriss 
studuit,  non  erat,  meo  quidoni  judicio,  cur  vir  - 
tam  male  exciporet,  qui  moribundum  jnra  e 
a*gre  moriontem,  opportuno  vulncre  se  c* 
nunliavit.  Quod  idem  factum  in  Domitr 
Kpapbroditum  siuiiHter  capite  daninatit, 
Neronem  in  adipisoenda  morte  adjuvissot.  al  - 
reprebenditur.  Nova  deinde  audacia  queiu  x. 
niodo  dixoras,  et  **  nialo  spirilu  agitatiiin." 
jam  satis  babes  unctum  Domini,  sed  "  C'lir/ 
mini "  vocare ;  adoo  tibi  vile  Cbristi  nomcn  > 
illo  tam  sancto  n(»uiine  vtl  dicnioniaeum  tvr:? 

• 

perl  ire  non  nietuas.  Venio  nunc  ad  exomplii 
t]uo,  qui  jus  p(»juili  jure  ro'ris  antiipiius  ons» 
eu'cus  sit  o])orlet.    Mortiio  Soloniono.  pnpi 
stituendo  ejus  filio  Soebemi  eoniitia  babeba 
e>t  eo  R('b<>anius  candidatus,  ne  regnnni  ta 
tliiaieni  adire,  ne  popuhini  libenim   tanfj  = 
l)«»\e*  ])Oj»Mdere,    \idoroHir:    jiP»ponit    p« 
tione.s  rpirni  luturi;  ad  delibLramliim  n 
ilari  poNiuIal;  oouxulit  .sonioro's;    nihil 
i;ii»,  -^eil  ut  j>ojiuluni  (»b>e<]uio   eipoliui 


•I 


ei'.iel  ^.i»i,   NU.m-  i:t,  p':iie>i  «jiir  .m  eral.  ' 
re^eui\.l   jTielt.'rire.      C'lUisulit   »!« inif 
seevKU    a    n'ieiis    eJucativs;    illi.    Sal:; 
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lo  perdti,  nil  pneter  jus  regium  intonare,  scuticas 
MMpionet  ut  minitetur  bortari.  Iloram  ex  consilio 
ondit  Roboamos  populo.  Videns  itaque  totus 
£1  regem  *'non  auscultasse  sibi,"  suam  protinus 
rtelem  etpopulare  jus  liberis  palam  vocibus  testa- 
**QuaB  nobis  portio  cum  Da  vide  P  ad  tentoria  tua, 
lel;  jam  ipse  videris  de  domo  tua,  David."  Missum 
iie  a  rege  Adoramum  lapidibus  obruenint ;  exem- 
i^  Ibrtasae  aliquod  etiam  in  regem  edituri,  nisi 
celeritate  se  in  fugam  contulisset  Parat  in- 
ezercitum,  quo  in  suam  ditionem  Israelitas  re- 
dact: probibet  Deus  ;  "  ne  ascendite,"  inquit,  *'  ne 
||Me  contra  fratres  yestros,  filios  Israelis,  nam  a  me 
Ihcit  res  ista."  Adverte  jam  animum ;  populus  an- 
Irefem  volebat,  displicuit  id  Deo;  eorum  tameu 
taobut  intercedere :  nunc  populus  Roboamum  non 
It  I'cgem,  id  Deus  non  solum  pen6s  populum  esse 
i^  led  regem  eo  nomine  bella  moventem  vetat  ac 
itoit:  Dec  ideo  rebelles,  sed  nihilo  minus  fratres, 
|u  detciTerant  appellandos  esse  docet.  Collige  te 
i  Jam;  sunt  omnes,  inquis,  reges  a  Deo,  ergo 
ibat  Tel  tjrannis  resistere  non  debet.  Vicissim 
ty  inqnam,  populi  conventus,  comitia,  studia, 
plebiscita  pariter  a  Deo,  teste  bic  ipso ;  ergo 
ft  itidem  resistere  non  debet  populo,  authore  etiam 
i^  Deo.  Qujun  enim  certum  est,  esse  bodie  reges 
qn&mque  boc  valet  ad  imperandam  populo  obe- 
tam  est  certam  esse  a  Deo  etiam  bodie  libera 
H  eoocilia,  tamque  boc  valet  vcl  ad  cogendos  in 
t*B  reges,  vel  ad  rejiciendos ;  neque  mag^s  prop- 
^  Mlom  populo  inferre  debebunt,  quam  debuit 
Quaeris  cur  ergo  non  defecerint  Israclitfe 
e?  quis  prseter  te  tarn  stulta  interrogaret, 
constet  impund  k  tyranno?  In  tia 
lapsus  est  Solomon ;  non  idcirco  statim  tj- 
^:  sua  vitia  magnis  virtutibus,  magnisde  repub. 
Vh|  eompensabat :  fac  tyrannum  fnisse;  seepe  est 
jpalna  nolit  tjrannum  tollere,  scepe  est  ut  non 
s  aatia  est  sustulisse  cum  potuerit.  At  "  factum 
i  semper  improbatum  fuit,  et  apostasia  ejus 
successores  ejus  pro  rebcllibus  semper  babi- 
l^oataaiam  ejus  non  a  Roboamo,  sed  i  vero  cultu 
B^prehensam  scepiiks  lego ;  et  successores  quidem 
Nepe  reprobos,  rebelles  nusquam,  dictos  memini. 
Nod  fiaty**  inquis,  "  juri  et  leg^bus  contrarium,  ex 
^  tferi  non  potest."  Quid  quoeso  tum  fiet  juri  re- 
Sie  tDus  ipse  perpetuo  refutatores.  **  Quotidie," 
l^**adolteria,  bomicidia,  furta,  impune  commit- 
K"  An  nescta  nunc  te  tibi  rcspondere  queerenti 
tjrrannis  impnnd  fuerit?  **  Rebelles  fuerunt 
proplietfle  tamen  populum  ab  eorum  subjec- 
abdocebant."  Cur  ergo,  sceleste,  et  pscudo- 
pcypalam  Anglicanum  i  suis  magistratibus, 
It  lio^  judicio  rebelles,  abducere  conaris  ?  "  Al- 
*  inqnia,  "  Anglicani  latrocinii  factio,  se  ad  id 
^od  tAtn  nefarid  suscepit,  nescio  qua  voce  coe- 
Hsa  impulaoB  fuisse."  Primiim  dclirasse  te  cum 
riberes  plan^  video,  neque  mentis  neque  latini- 
$mpotem  satis  faisse :  c/einde  Anglos  hoc  un- 
Kkgpaaae,  de  innumcris  meudaciis  et  fijrmentis 
nam.     Sed  pergo  ejtexnpHs  tecum  agere ; 


libna,  urbs  validissima,  ab  Joramo  rege  defecit,  quia 
dereliquerat  Deum ;  defecit  ergo  rex,  non  urbs  ilia, 
neque  defectione  ista  notatur;  sed  si  adjectam  ratio- 
nem  spectes,  approbari  potiiis  videtur.  "  In  exemplum 
trahi  non  debent  hujusmodi  defectioues."  Cur  ergo 
tanta  vaniloquentia  pollicitus  es,  exemplis  te  nobiscum 
toto  boc  capite  decertaturum,  cum  exempla  ipse  nulla 
prseter  meras  negationes,  quarum  nulla  vis  est  ad 
probandum,  afferre  possis :  nos  qute  certa  et  solida  at- 
tulimus,  negas  in  exemplum  trabi  debere?  Quis  te 
boc  modo  disputantem  non  explodat?  Provocasti 
nos  exemplis ;  exempla  protulimus ;  quid  tu  ad  baec  ? 
tergiversaris,  et  diverticula  quasris ;  pregredior  itaque. 
Jebu  regem  d  propbeta  jussus  occidit,  etiam  Achaziam 
suum  regem  legitimum  occidendum  curavit.  Si  noluis- 
set  Deus  tjrannum  interimi  a  cive,  si  impium  boc,  si 
mali  exempli  fuisset,  cur  jussit  fieri  ?  si  jussit,  cert^  lici- 
tum,  laudabile,  praeclanim  fuit  Non  tamen  tjrannum 
perimi,  quia  Deus  jussit,  idcirco  bonum  erat  et  licitum, 
sed  quia  bonum  et  licitum  erat,  idcirco  Deus  jussit  Jam 
septem  annos  regnantem  Atbaliam  Jehoiada  sacerdoa 
reg^o  pellere  et  trucidare  non'est  veritus.  "  At  regnum," 
inquis,  "  non  sibi  debitum  sumpserat"  Annon  Tibe- 
rius multo  postea  **  imperium  ad  se  nibil  pertinens?" 
illi  tamen,  et  id  genus  tjrannis  aliis,  ex  doctrina  Cbristi 
obediendum  esse  suprd  affirmabas :  ridiculum  pland 
esset,  si  potestatem  regiam  non  ritd  adeptum  interficere 
liceret,  pessimd  gerentem  non  liceret.  At  per  leges  reg- 
nare  non  potuit  utpote  foemina,  '*  constitues  autem  supra 
te  regem,"  non  reginam.  Hoc  si  sic  abibit,  constitues, 
inquam,  super  te  regem,  non  tjrannum.  Pares  ergd 
jam  sumus.  Amaziam  regem  ignavum  et  idololatrum 
non  conjurati  quidam,  sed  principes  et  populus,  quod 
verisimiliusest,morteaffecerunt:  nam  fugientem  Hiero- 
soljmis,  et  adjutum  k  nemine,  Lacbisum  usque  perse- 
cuti  sunt.  Hoc  consilium  iniisse  dicuntur  '*  ex  quo  is 
Deum"  deseruerat,  neque  uUam  ab  Azaria  filio  de 
morte  patris  quaestionem  babitam  fuisse  legimus.  Mul- 
tum  rursus  nugaris  ex  rabbinis,  ut  regem  Judaicura 
supra  sjnedrium  constituas ;  ipsa  regis  verba  Zedecbite 
non  attendis,  Jer.  38.  "  Non  is  est  rex,  qui  possit  con- 
tra vos  quicquam."  Sic  principes  alloquitur ;  fassus  se 
plan6  suo  senatu  inferiorem ;  *'  Fortasse,"  inquis,  "  ni- 
hil negare  illis  ausus  metu  seditionis."  At  tuum  illud 
'<  fortasse"  quanti  quaeso  est,  cujus  asseveratio  Hrmis- 
sima  non  est  pili  ?  quid  enim  te  levius,  quid  inconstan- 
tius,  quid  instabilius  ?  quotics  te  varium  et  versicolorem, 
quoties  tibimet  discordem,  dissidentem  a  temetipso,  et 
discrepantem,  oflfendimusP  Rursus  comparationcs  in- 
stituis  Caroli  cum  bonis  Judeeee  regibus.  Davidem 
imprimis  quasi  contemnendum  aliquem  nominas ; 
'*  Sume  tibi  Davidem,"  inquis,  "  adulterii  simul  ct  bo- 
micidii  reum  ;  nihil  tale  in  Carolo.  Solomon  ejus 
filius  qui  sapiens  audiit  vulgo."  Quis  non  indignctur 
raaximoruni  et  sanctissiraorum  virorum  nomina  ab  im- 
purissimo  nebulone  et  vappa  hunc  in  modum  jactari? 
Tune  Carolum  cum  Davide,  regem  et  propbetam  reli- 
giosissimura  cum  supcrstitioso  et  Christiana;  doctrinie 
vix  initiato,  sapientissimuni  cum  slolido,  fortissimum 
cum  imbclli,  justissimum  cum  iniquissimo,  conferresus- 
tinuisti  ?  castimoniam  tu  ejus  ct  continentiam  laudes, 
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II  :ltiugainio  flogilils  omnibug  co- 

I     reriora  ejus  el  recessils  pencrii- 

L     ,a  theaUo  inedias  niulieres  pelu- 

itTlari,  qui  virgiliuin  et  iiialronit' 

BiU  CB.-tera,  p?rln,ciare  in  propatulo, 

tm\  porro  monco,  Pwudoplutarclie,  ut 

di  J       llclu  iuepUisimU  dehinc  (uperaedeM, 

-  quii        iTcm  alioqni  libeus  de  CaTolo,  occesse 

ennonare.     Contra  Ifrannoii  quid  leDlalum  a. 

t  ncractum  fueril,  et  quo  jure,  per  ea  leoipora 

Dcus  HebrEEnrum  rcmpub.  suo  nutu   ac 

i|uii:i  prv-seita  n^ebat,  baclenus  liquet.     Quie 


^H  I     iiiiitatiatle  sub  utKtram  taulummodo  con5nD*ut. 

^M  lilaquc  Deus  post  capciviulem  Babjionicun  nul- 

^^  dc  Tcpiib.  mandfttuni  dedissel  novum,  quamvis 

^^M  boles  exlincta  non  essti,  ad  sntiquam  et  Ilfo- 

^^1  teipub.  Ibnuini  reierterunl.    Antiorho  SjriK 

^^^O^W*  "**  ^uit  Tectigales,  ejusque  pncsidibus,  quod  is 
I.  V«liU  imperaret,  per  Maccabnos  pontiGces  res^Ieruut; 

en|ue  amiia  in  libcrtatem  Tiiidicamnt ;  dignissitno 
deiade  caique  priocipatum  dederunt:  donee  Hjrcaous 
Sintouis  Juds  Maccabxi  fratris  filius,  expilato  Davidis 
Bdpulcro,  militem  externum  alere,  et  reliant  quandsm 
patestatem  adjicere  sacerdotio,  cicpit ;  undc  fiUus  (jus 
I  Ariitobului  diadema  sibi  primus  imposuiL     Nihil  in 

'  emn  populus  quamris  tjrauuuui  motit  aul  molitus  est ; 

P  nequc  inirum,  annum  lantummodo  regnantcm.     Ipse 

I  etiam  niorbo  grarissimo  corrcptus,  et  suorutn  fscinorutu 

pfBniteutia  ductus,  mortem  ubioptare  noodeitilit,  donee 
inter  ea  Tota  expiratit.  Ejus  frater  Alexander  proii- 
rous  rcguabat.  "  Cuutra  bunc."  aiii,  "  neminem  in- 
Buirexisse,"  tyraanus  ciim  csael.  O  le  secur^  menda- 
cem,  si  periisset  Josephus,  realaret  taiitum  Josippus 
tuus,  ex  quo  pbamn^urum  quiEdam  nullius  usus  apo- 
pbtbegmata  depromis.  Aes  itaque  sic  se  habet;  Alex- 
ander, ciim  et  domi  et  niiliiiif  rempub.  male  admiuis- 
trarel,  quamvis  magna  Pisidanim  et  Cilicum  manu 
conduclitia  se  tutarelur,  populum  tamcD  cobiberc  Don 
potuit,  quin  ipsum  ctiam  sacrificsntcm,  ulpote  indig- 
num  eo  muuere,  ihjtais  palmcis  et  cilreis  pene  obnie- 
ret ;  exinde  per  sexcnnium  genlJs  Aire  (olius  gravi 
bello  petilus  est;  in  quo  Judteonim  mulla  millia  cum 
occidisset,  et  pacis  tandem  cupidus  interrog'aret  eos 
quid  rellcnt  a  se  fieri,  responderuut  udo  ore  omnes, 
ut  moreretur ;  rix  eliam  niortuo  se  veuiani  daturos. 
Hanc  historiatn,  tibi  incommodissimain,  quoquo  nodo 
averlere  ut  posses,  fraudi  tu«e  turpissims  pbansalcaa 
quasdam  seutentiolas  oblendisli;  ciim  exemplum  hoc 
ant  omnino  pr^ tennisisse,  aut  rern,  sieuii  gesta  eral, 
lideliler  narra&se,  debuisses,  nisi  leleratoT  et  lucifugus 
meodaciis  longe  plus  quiim  causie  conlidercs.  Quin- 
etiam  Pbarisi^  illi  octin^eati,  quos  ia  crucem  lolli 
jussit,  ex  eorum  Dumcro  emnl,  qui  contra  ipsum  arma 
ceperant :  quique  omnes  cum  cttleris  una  roce  teslali 
aunt,  se  regera  mortc  affecluras  fui:^se,  si  bello  victus  in 
Buam  potestalem  venissct.  Post  marilum  Alexandrum 
AleXRodra  return  capcssil;  ut  olim  Atbalia,  nun  le- 
^timc,  nam  rcgnaie  ftEminam  leges  non  sinebant,  quod 
ipse  Diodo  fa&sus  w,  sed  partim  vi,  (( 


^ebal,)  partim  ffntiaj  nam  Hi 
qui  apud  Tulgpus  plurimum  potetant,  nta  im4 
bac  le^,  ut  nooien  imperii  penes  iUam.ii^m 
penes  illos,  foret.  Hand  aJiter  Uqat  apul  || 
Scoti  pretbytt-'ri  nomen  Re^ii  Caroln  cpMfli 
mcrccdc  ut  reg'unm  sibi  reserrare  |nmmM.  ]I 
andiTC  obitum,  Hj^canua  et  Arulobalw  ^ 
re^io  conlenduDi ;  hjc,  >tribu«  el  ioduitria  p 
trem  nalu  majurem  re^o  pellit.  Pompcia  i 
Syriam  a  UiUiriditico  bello  diTcrtenU.  Jiril 
se  jam  Kquissimum  libenaiis  sas  arbitnin  I 
rati,  Icgationcm  pro  se  mittunt;  fralHlm  at 
gnbus  reuuDliant;  ad  sen-itateoi  m  ab  Bi' 
querunlur;  Pompeius  Atislabulam  n^M-^ 
HiTC^no  pontificaium  rcliquit,  el  pntmifm 
patrio  leg^itimum ;  exinde  pontifex  el  «tliBM 
esL  Itcrum  sub  Arcbelao  HeriNiia  did  Jid) 
ad  Au^ustum  Cicsanm  quiuqua^ta  legill 
rodem  mortuum  et  Archetaum  gnritv  Mi 
rcipium  huic  pro  sua  lirili  parte  abrogama^' 
orant  ut  populum  Judaicum  sine  rrgibut  OM 
tereL  Quorum  Cotsar  precibus  aliquintoa  j 
non  regem  eum,  scU  cLbnarciiam  duutalil,(i 
Ejus  anno  decimo,  rui^us  eum  populus  perl^ 
Cssarcm  tjrannidis  accusal;  quibus  Cwwl 
audilis,  Bomam  acccrsitum,  el  judjcio  diOMt 
cnnam  in  exilium  misiL  Jam  mihi  rrlinRi| 
qui  suos  reges  accusalus,  qui  damnatu«.qii 
Tolcbant,  aonim  ipsi,  si  pot«stas  facta,  ti  oftmi 
esset,  anoon  ipsi,  inquam,  judicio  dunuM 
eupplicioaffecisseot?  Jimii 


t  crudcliler  prorii 
primorcs  cliam  see 


administrant 


scepius  anna  sumpsisae  DM 
>  stuliissimas  affingis,  "  noali 
erant  assucti ;"  sub  Atexandro  scilicet,  Kerodi, 
Bliis.  At  C.  CiFsari,  ct  PeUonio  "  bellm 
nolueruut.  Pnidenter  illi  quidem,  non  potol 
ipsorum  audirc  verba  ?  *oXifuTr  /itr  ab  |3«X^ 
/ii)J'  a:^  lareaOoL.  Quod  ipsi  faieotur  imbecilfil 
suw.  boc  lu  hjT>oerila  ad  religionem  refm 
dein  nolimine  prorsus  nihil  agii,  dum  ex 
probas,  quod  et  aiitea  tsiiicn  pari  oscitatkw 
pro  regibus  oranduru  esse.  Nam  pro  bonisqll 
pro  lualis  quoad  spes  est;  pro  lalronihus  eliu 
hustibus;  non  ut  Dgrosdepopulentar.aiit  ni>' 
occidanl,  sed  ut  reslpiscant-  Oramus  pre  I 
itios  Ismcn  legibus,  bos  annis,  viuiiicare  qw 
"  Litur^as  jEgirptiacas"  nil  rooror;  saceidi 
illc  qui  orabat,  u(i  ais,  ut  "  Comuodns  patri 
ret,"  meo  quidem  judicio  non  orabat.  sed  Bai 
perio  pcssima  imprccatus  est.  "  Fidem,"  a 
gisse  noE,  de  autboritate  et  majcslatr  regis  cm 
Eolenni  conTentione  noo  send  interposilaio." 
te  fusius  isia  de  re  infra,  itiic  te  nirsD*  ea 
Redis  ad  patrum  tommeulationes,  de  quibm 
matim  accipe;  Quicquid  illi  dixerint,  neqoe 
sacris,  aut  ratione  aliqua  satis  idonea  confir 
perinde  mlbi  erit,  ac  si  quis  alius  i>  tu^^ 
Priinum  adfrrs  Tcrtulliauum,  scriptorcm  kai 
doxum,  muliis  erroribui  notatnin,  ot  si  le 
tiret,  pro  aibilo  tameo  hoc  esset.     Qniil  ■■ 
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taBultus,  damnat  rebelliones;  damiiamus  et 
bine  statim  de  jure  omni  populorum,  de 
et  snatiis  consultis,  de  potcslatc  magis- 
ommum  ceeterorum  pneterquam  unius  rvgiSj 
esse  volumus :  luquuntur  isti  de  se- 
temere  conflatis,  et  multitudinis  insania, 
Magistratibus,  non  de  senatu,  aut  parla- 
^^  kgitima  anna  populum  contra  tjrannos 
Unde  Ambrosius  qucm  citas,  "  Non  re- 
flei«»  l^mere,  boec  sunt  munimcnta  sacerdotis; 
rt  qui  potest  ?el  unus  vel  inter  paucos  dicere 
Lex  taamibi  non  probaturr  non  permittitur 
SAcerdotibus;  permittetur  la'icis  ?"  Vides  jam 
quibus  bic  loquatur  de  sacerdotibus,  de  la'icis 
non  de  magistratibus:  vides  quam  infirmata- 
tera  ratione  usus,dissentioni  inter  laicos  et 
delegibas  etiam  civilibus,  postmodum  futune 
iilpnBtalit  Sed  quoniam  primorumCbristianorum 
nrfg^  DOS  maxim^,  et  redarg'ui,  putas,  quod  illi 
modis  Texati  "  bellum  in  Caesares  non  move- 
am  primo  non  potuisse,  deindc  quotics  pote- 
,  postremo  etiamsi  cum  possent  non  mo\  is- 
tamen  ceeteroquidiu^nos,  quorum  ex  vita 
tantis  in  rebus,  exempla  sumamus.  Primum 
hoc  nemo  potest,  ex  quo  Romana  respublica 
omnes  imperii  vires  rerumque  summam  ad 
rem  rediisse ;  omnes  legiones  sub  uno  Cee- 
ia  meruisse :  adco  ut  senatus  ad  unum 
tsliis  ordo  equester,  plebs  universa,  si  novis  rc- 
tusset,  poterant  se  quidem  intcmecioni  obje- 
'jpd  libertatem  tamen  recuperandam  nihil  prorsus 
1;  nam  Imperatorem  si  fort6  sustulisscnt,  im- 
tamen  mansisset.  Jam  vero  Cbristiani,  innu- 
at  sparsi,  inermes,  picbeii  et  plerunque 
potuerunt  ?  quantam  eorum  multitudincm 
in  officio  facile  continuisset  ?  Quod  magni 
l.daces  cum  interitu  suo,  et  vcteranorum  excrci- 
|UetioDe,  incassum  tentarunt,  isti  ^  plcbecula 
JMBiDli  posse  se  ad  exituni  pcrduccre  sperarent  ? 
^■■iiis  a  Christo  nato  prope  trccentis,  ante  Con- 
jpinn  plus  minus  vig^nti,  imperante  Diocletiano, 
^tbebaea  le^o  Christiana  esset;  eoque  ipso  no- 
ti  reliquo  exercitu  in  Gallia,  ad  Octodurum  oppi- 
I  CKsa  est.  ''  Cum  Cassio,  cum  Albino,  cum  Ni- 
non conjurarunt:  idne  illis  gratiee  vult  apponi 
iDianus,  quod  sanguinem  pro  infidelibus  non  pro- 
■nt?  Constat  igitur  Cbristianos  ab  impcrato- 
imperio  liberare  se  non  potuisse :  cum  aliis  con- 
•  non  Cbristianis  nequaquam  sibi  expodivisse, 
idin  imperatores  ethnici  regnabant.  Belluni  au- 
tpmnnis  postea  intulisse  Cbristianos  aut  armis  se 
idiase,  aut  tyrannorum  facta  nefaria  suepc  ultos 
none  ost«Ddam.  Primus  omnium  Constantinus, 
/iiristianus,  consortem  imperii  Licinium,  Orienta- 
Cbristiania  gravem,  bello  sustulit;  quo  facto  illud 
declaravit,  posse  a  magistratu  in  magistralum 
idrerti;  cum  is  Licinium  pari  jure  secum  reg- 
n,  subditonim  ejus  causa,  supplicio  affeccrit,  nee 
wU  pwnam  reliquerit:  poterat  euim  Liciiiius 
wdnum,  si  Constaininus  populum  sihi  aitribu- 
I  modis  oppressisscf,  eodem  supi»licio  aflccisse. 

2  X 


qaid 


Postquam  igitur  a  Deo  ad  homines  redacta  res  est, 
quod  Licinio  Constantinus  erat,  cur  non  idem  Carolo 
senatus?  Constantinum  enim  milites,  scnatum  jura 
constitueruut  regibus  parem,  iiumo  superiorem.  Con- 
stantio  imperatori  Ariauo  Bjzantini,  quoad  poterant, 
armis  rcstiterunt;  missura  cum  tnilitibus  Hermoge- 
nem,  ad  pellendum  ecclesia  Paulum  orthodoxum  epis- 
copum,  facto  impetu  repulerunt,  et  incensis  cedibus, 
quo  se  reccperat,  semiustum  et  laniatum  intcrfccerunt. 
Constans  fratri  Constantio  bellum  minatur,  ni  Paulo 
et  Atbanasio  episcopis  sedes  suas  restituat;  vidcsne  ut 
istos  sanctissimos  patres,  de  cpiscopatu  cum  agitur, 
bellum  fratemum  in  regem  suum  concitarc  non  pu- 
duit?  Hand  multo  post  Christiani  milites,  qui  tunc 
temporis  quos  volebant  imperatores  creabant,  Constan- 
tem  Constantini  filium,  dissolute  et  superb^  regnan- 
tcm,  intcrfeccrunt,  translato  ad  Magnentium  imperio. 
Quid  ?  qui  Julianum  nondum  apostatam,  sed  pium  et 
strcnuum,  invito  Constantio  imperatore  suo,  imperato- 
rem salutarunt,  annon  ex  illis  Cbristianis  fuerunt, 
quos  tu  excmplo  nobis  proponis  ?  Quod  factum  Con- 
stantius  cum  suis  literis  ad  populum  recitatis  acriter 
prohiberet,  clamurunt  omnes,  fecisse  se  ut  provincialis, 
et  miles,  et  rcipublicee  authoritas,  decreverat.  lidem 
bellum  Constantio  indixerunt,  et,  quantum  in  se  erat, 
imperio  ac  vita  spoliarunt.  Quid  Antiocheni,  homines 
apprim^  Christiani?  orarunt,  credo,  pro  Juliano  jam 
apostata,  quern  palam  adire,  et  convitiis  proscinderc, 
solcbant,  cujus  barbam  illudentes  promissam,  fuues  ex 
ca  conficere  jubcbant.  Cujus  roorte  audita,  supplica- 
tiones,  epulas,  et  loetitiam,  publice  indixerunt,  ejus 
pro  vita  et  incolumitate  preces  fudisse  censes  ?  Quid  ? 
quod  cundem  etiam  d  Cbristiano  commilitone  intcrfec- 
tum  esse  ferunt.  Sozomenus  certd  scriptor  ecclesiasticus 
non  negat ;  immo,  siquis  ita  fecissct,  laudat.  ov  ydp 
diruKd^  Tiva  t&v  rort  ^^parivofupiavj  &c.  "  Non  est 
miruni,"  inquit,  "  aliquem  ex  militibus  hoc  secum  co- 
gitasse;  non  Gnecos  solum,  sed  omnes  homines  ad  banc 
usque  sptatem  tyraunicidas  laudare  solitos  esse,  qui 
pro  omnium  libertate  mortem  oppetere  non  dubitant ; 
nee  temere  quis  hunc  militem  reprehendat,  Dei  et  reli- 
gionis  causa  tarn  strenuum."  Ha*c  Sozomenus,  cjus- 
dem  ai?tatis  scriptor,  vir  bonus  et  sanctus;  ex  quo,  quid 
reliqui  ea  tempestate  viri  boni  hac  de  re  senserint,  fa- 
cile perspicimus.  Ipse  Ambrosius  ab  imperatore  Valen- 
tiniano  minore  jussus  urbe  Mediolano  excodete,  parcre 
noluit,  sed  circuniseptus  armato  populo  se,  atque  basili- 
cam  suam,  contra  regios  pnefectos  armis  defendit;  et 
sumnioe  potestati  resistere,  contra  quam  docuit  ipse,  est 
ausus.  Constantinopoli  hand  semcl,  propter  exiliuni 
Chrysostomi,  contra  Arcadium  imperatorem  scditio 
maxima  commota  est.  In  tyrannos  igitur  (juid  antiqui 
Christiani  fecerint,  non  milites  solum,  sed  populus,  sed 
ipsi  patres,  vol  rcsistendo,  vol  gereudo  bellum,  vel  con- 
citando,  usque  ad  Angustini  tempera,  quoniam  tibi 
ulterius  progredi  non  libet,  brcviter  exposui.  Valen- 
tiuianum  enim  Placidice  filiuui  interfcctum  a  Maximo 
patricio,  ob  stuprum  uxori  ejus  illatum,  taceo:  Avitum 
ctiain  iiiiperatorcm,  dimissis  militibus  suis,  luxuria 
difriucntem  a  senatu  Romano  confestim  exutum  impe- 
rio non  memoro :  quia  annos  aliquot  post  Augustini 
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obitum  ista  acciderunt.  Venim  dono  iibi  hoc  omnc,  tii 
nihil  borum  exposuissc  me  finge,  paruerint  per  omnia 
suis  regibus  Tetercs  Cbristiani,  quicquam  contra  tyrau- 
DOS  ne  feccrint,  aut  fecisse  voluerint,  non  esse  tamen  eos 
quorum  autboritate  niti  debeamus,  aut  k  quibus  excm- 
pla  petere  salutaritcr  possimus;  quod  superest,  nunc 
docebo.  Jamdiu  ante  Constantinum  populus  Chris- 
tianus  multum  de  primeeva  ilia  sanctiinonia  et  since- 
ritate  cum  doctrinte  turn  morum  depcrdiderat.  Post- 
quam  immensis  opibus  ditata  ab  co  ecclcsia  bonores, 
dominatum,  et  potentiain  civilem,  adamare  coepit,  sta- 
tim  omnia  in  praeccps  mere.  Primo  luxus  ct  segnitiesj 
errorum  deinde  omnium  et  yitioriira  caterva,  vcluti  so- 
lutis  aliunde  carccribus,  in  ecclcsiam  imraigravit ;  bine 
invideuiia,  odium,  discordia,  passim  rcdundabat;  tan- 
dem baud  mitius  inter  se  cbarissimo  relis;ionis  vinculo 
fratres  quam  bostcs  acerrimi  dissidebant ;  nullus  pudor, 
nulla  officii  ratio,  restabat;  milites,  et  copiarum  prtr- 
fecti,  quoties  ipsis  visum  erat,  nunc  impcratores  novos 
creabant,  nunc  bonos  paritcr  ac  malos  necabant.  Quid 
Vctranniones  et  Maximos,  quid  Eugenics,  a  militibus 
ad  imperium  subito  cvectos,  quid  Gratianum  optimum 
principem,  quid  Valentinianum  minorcm  non  pcssimum, 
occisos  ab  iis,  commcmoreni  ?  Militum  bcec  quidcm 
facinora  et  castrcnsiuni,  sed  tamcn  Christianorum  illius 
iPtatis,  quam  tu  maxim^  evang^elicam  et  imitandam 
esse  ais.  Jam  ergo  de  ecclesiasticis  pauca  accipe :  pas- 
tores  et  episcopi,  et  nonnunquam  illi,  quos  admiramur, 
patrcs,  sui  quisque  grcgis  ductores,  de  episcopatu  non 
secus  quam  de  tjrrannide  certabant :  nunc  per  urbem, 
nunc  in  ipsa  ecclesia,  ad  ipsum  altarc,  sacerdotes  et  laici 
promiscue  digladiabantur ;  coedes  faciebant,  strag-cs 
utrinque  niagnas  nonnunquam  cdidcnint.  Damasi  et 
I'rsicini,  qui  cum  Ambrosio  florucrunt,  potest  mcnii- 
nisse.  Lon*»'um  esset  Byzantiiios,  Antioclienos,  et 
Alexandrines,  illos  tumultus,  sub  Cvrillo  pr.Tsertini, 
qiiem  tu  iaudns  obedientiie  priedicatorcni,  dure  ac  pa- 
trc ;  occiso  pffne  a  monachis,  in  illo  urbico  pra^lio, 
Orcste  Tbcodosii  praefecto.  Jam  tua  quis  vel  impu- 
dentia  vel  supiiiitatc  n<in  obsliipcscat  ?  "  I'sque  ad 
Aug-ustinuni,"  inquis,  "  cl  infra  ejus  atatcm,  nulla  cu- 
jusquani  priTati  aut  pra^focti,  aut  pluriuni  coiijuratoruin 
extat  in  liistoriis  nientio,  qui  reufcni  suum  nccaverint, 
aut  contra  eum  arniis  ])uijnariut :  "  noniinavi  ci^o  ex 
historiis  notissiniis  et  privatos,  el  proceres,  qui  non 
inalos  tantum.  sed  vel  ()|)timt»s  re;^e».  sua  niami  irnci- 
(la\eriut;  totns  Cliristianoruin  exercitus,  mulios  cum 
iis  epi^copos,  qui  contra  suos  iniperatoros  jMi«;"iiaverint. 
Adfers  patres,  ohctliciitiani  eri^a  retroiii.  mnltis  verluN 
atit  siiadeiites  aut  osteiituiites  ;  adfero  e^o  partiui 
eosdeni,  parlim  alios  patres  baud  paueioribus  faclis 
obeilientiani,  etiani  licilis  in  rebus,  delreetantes,  arniis 
se  contra  inipcratoreni  defendentes.  alios  prie>idil)us 
i.\]u<  vini  et  vidnera  inferentes,  alios,  episcopatus  co!n- 
petitores,  ei\ililjus  prieliis  inter  se  diniicantes;  scilicet 
do  €>piscopatu  Cl)ristianos  ciini  Cliristianis,  cives  cum 
civibus,  coulliLrere  fas  erat,  ilc  libertate,  de  liberis  et 
eonjugibus,  do  vita,  eum  tvranno.  nefas.  (^lem  non 
poenileat  bujusmodi  patnini  ?  Aupislinum  inducis  "de 
potcstatc  domini  in  servo<;,  et  reg-is  in  subditos"  idem 
pronuntianteni ;  responfleo,  ista  si  dicat  Augustinus,  ea 


dicere,  qusp  neque  Cbristus,  neqne  ejus  Apost 
quam  dixenint ;  cum  eomm  tamen  tola  Mtboril 
alioqui  apertissime  falsam  commendare  vidfati 
supersunt  bujus  capitis  tres  vel  quatuor  pagi 
mera  esse  mendacia,  aot  oscitarioncs  ideotide 
titas,  ex  iis  quee  a  nobis  responsa  jam  saat 
quisque  deprebendet     Nam  ad  papam  quod  at 
quem  multa  gratis  peroras,  facile  te  patior  a 
usque  declamitare.     Quod  tamen  ad  captando 
iroperitos  tam  prolixe  adstniis,  **  regibos,  sii 
sive  tyrannis,  subjectum  foisse  omnem  Cbn 
donee  potestas  papae  regali  major  agnosci  corps 
subjectos  Sacramento  fidelitatis  liberaTit,"  id 
sissimum  plurimis  exemplis  "  et  usqae  ad  Aoq 
et  infra  ejus  aetatem,*'  prolatis  demonstraTm^ 
neque  illud,  quod  postremo  dicis,  ^  Zacfaav:, 
ti6cem  Gallos  juramento  fidelitatis  absohi&^ 
verius  esse  videtur.     Negat  Franciscns  Hot*j 
Gallus,  et  jurisconsultus,  et  vir  doctissimus, 
gallia  sua,  cap.  13.  abdicatum  autboritate  ^ 
pericum,  aut  regnum  Pipino  delatum ;  scd   J 
gentis  concilio  pro  sua  pristina  autboritate 
fuisse  id  omne   negotium,  ex  annalibos 
yetustissimis  probat.      Solvi  deinde  illo 
Gallos  omnino  opus   fuisse,  negant  i 
monumenta,  negat  ipse  papa  Zacbarias.   3 
enim  Francorum  traditur,  teste  non  solum 
sed  Girardo  bistoriarum  illius  gentis  noti 
tore,  veteres  Francos  ut  eligeodi,  sic  abdic&iM 
retur,  suos  reges  jus  sibi  omne  antiqaitus  rt 
neque  aliud  sacramentum  regibus,  quos  creaKfl 
consuevisse,  quam  se  illis  hoc  pacto  fidem  r^ 
praestituros,  si  vicissim  illi,  quod  eodcm  temf*- 
etiara  spondcnt,  pnestiterint.     Si  erg-6  re;:es- 
licam  sibi  commissam  male  gerendo,  fidem  j  ^ 
fregeriut  priores,  nil  opus  est  papa,  ipsi  su^ 
populuni  Sacramento  solvcrunt.    Papa  deiiiqucs* 
rias,  (juam  tu  autboritatcro  sibi  ais  arro*r^^se-^ 
ej)islola  ilia  ad  Francos  abs  te  citata  ipsi^  >ii»idr^ 
populo    attribuit.     Nam    "  si    princeps  p^puli 
benefieio  reir""tu  possidet,  obnoxius  est.siplebr* 
constituit,  et  dt  stituere  potest,"  qute  ipsins  verB 
])a])ir,  veri>imile  non  est  voluis<e  Francos  do  s 
jure    suo,  ullo    postniodum  jurejurando,  praju 
lacere ;  aut  unquani  ita  seso  obstrinxisso.  qiiiu 
sibi   liceret,   ijuod   majoribus    suis  liciit,  reirrs 
<|iiidiiii    cob  re,   malos   ann»vere;     nee    tara  y 
fjdeni  tvraiini>,  quam  i)oni>  reijibus  dare  ^-c-^'.  i 
sunt.      Tali  ob^trictum  juramento  p'^pulum.  irl 
nils  ex  reire  faclus,  vcl  ii^^na^ia  eorruptus.  sc-.-i; 
jiirio  sidvit,  sf'ivit  i}»sa  jiistilia.  soI\it  natiir.t  1  : 
nnde  pontifex   quod    s(dveret,  cliam    ip<i.i>  j^ 
judicio  nibil  proi>us  erat. 


CAPUT  V. 

QiANQiA'n  in  ea  sum  oj»inione,  >alma<i,  5*11 
fui,  lejjfem  Dei  cum  leij'e  naiurie  optinje  con 
adeoque.  si  satis  ostendi  quid  divina  le^f  s'it  ^J»* 
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itum,  quid  a  populo  Dei  factum  et  Juda'ico  et 
iitiano,  ostendiase  me,  eodem  tempore  eademque 
m,quid  \egi  naturali  maxim^  consentaneum  sit; 
en  quia  *'  confutari  nos  lege  naturae  validissim^ 
c  posse  "  arbitraris,  quod  supervacuum  esse  modo 
timabam,  id  nunc  ultro  Decessarium  fatebor;  ut 
tia  te  hoc  capite  planum  faciam,  nihil  congruentius 
ine  etiam  legibus  esse,  quam  tjrannos  plecti.  Id 
crincam,  noo  recuso  quin,  Dei  quoque  lejpbus  pu- 
noB  posse,  e  yestigio  tibi  concedam.  Non  est  con- 
aade  nature  jam,  deque  engine  civilis  vitoe,  longam 
Mem  contexere ;  istud  enim  argumentum  viri  di- 
■■mi  cum  Gneci,  tum  Latini,  copios^  pertractarunt; 
ctbreTitad,  quantum  licet,  studeo,  et  huic  rci  do 
■UD,  ut  non  tam  ego,  qui  labori  huic  parcissem 
Ka,  sed  tute  te  redarguas,  teque  subvertas.  Ab  eo 
■vqaod  ipse  ponis  incipiam,  et  disputationis  hujus 
ns  fbndamenta  jaciam.  **  Lex,"  inquis,  "  naturae 
ratio  omnium  hominum  mentibus  insita,  bonum 
L«ens  universorum  populorum,  quatenus  homines 
*  M  societate  gaudent.  Bonum  illud  commune 
potest  procurare,  nisi  etiam,  ut  sunt  quos  regi 
■le  est,  disponat  quoque  qui  regere  debeant." 
^icet,  ut  quisque  furtior  est,  debiliorem  opprimat; 
«itaquos  mutua  salus  ac  defensio  unum  in  locum 
npega?erat,  vis  atque  injuria  distrahat,  et  ad  Titam 
Stem  redire  cogat.  Estne  hoc  quod  Yolebas,  etsi 
onus  ?  '*  £x  ipsorum"  itaque  *'  numero  qui  in 
^  conven^re,  deligi"  ai's  "  oportuisse  quosdam  sa- 
tk  aut  fortitudine  ceeteris  praestantes,  qui  vel  vi 
fecnuadendo  male  morigeros  in  officio  continerent; 
^  loom  id  praestare  potuisse,  cujus  excellens  sit 
i«  et  pnidentia ;  interdum  plures,  qui  mutuis  con- 
» id  faciant  Cceteriim  cum  unus  omnia  providere 
Iniiiistrare  non  possit,  necessc  est  ut  consilia  cum 
Uws  participet,  et  in  socictatem  regiminis  alios 
ittat.  Ita  sive  ad  unum  revocetur  imperium,  sive 
feiyersum  redeat  populum,  quia  nee  omnes  simul 
Mb.  gubemare  possunt,  nee  unus  omnia,  ideo  re- 
pent plures  semper  regimen  consistit."  £t  in- 
"  Ipsa  autem  regendi  ratio,  sive  per  plures,  sire 
panciores,  si?e  per  unum,  dispensetur,  teque  na- 
best,  cum  ex  naturee  ejusdem  principiis  dcscen- 
qnc  non  patitur  ita  unius  singularitatem  guber- 
,  ot  non  alios  socios  imperandi  habeat."  Hte  cikm 
ristotelis  tertio  politicorum  decerpsisse  potueram, 
i  abs  te  decerpta  transcribere,  qux  tu  Aristoteli, 
■em  Jovi  Prometheus,  ad  eversionem  monarcha- 
et  pemiciem  ipsius  tuam,  surripuisti.  Jam  enim 
lain  a  temetipso  naturae  legem  cxcute  quantum 
;  nullum  juri  regio,  prout  tu  jus  illud  explicas, 
tura  locum,  nullum  ejus  vestigium,  prorsus  iuve- 
"  Lex,"  inquis,  "  naturae,  cum  dispoueret  qui 
i  alios  deberent,  universorum  populorum  bonum 
tit."  Xon  igitur  unius,  non  monarchae.  Est 
r  rex  propter  populum :  populas  ergo  rcgc  potior 
erior;  superior  cum  sit  et  potior  populus,  nullum 
ps  exUicre  potest,  quo  populum  is  affligat,  aut  in 
lie  bal>cat,  inferior  supen'orem.  Jus  mal^  faci- 
dm  sit  regi  nullum,  ma  net  jus  populi  natura 
inm  ;  ut  quo  jure  homines  consilia  et  vires  mu- 


tuee  defensionis  gratia,  ante  reges  creates,  primo  con- 
sociavere,  quo  jure  ad  communem  omnium  salutem, 
pacem,  libertatem,  couscrvandam  unum  vel  plures 
cceteris  prtefecerunt,  eodem  jure,  quos  propter  virtutem 
et  prudentiam  caeteris  prtpposuerant,  possent  eosdem 
aut  quoscunque  alios  rempub.  mal^  gerentes,  propter 
ig^aviam,  stultitiam,  improbitatem,  pcriidiam,  vel 
coercere  vel  abdicare  :  cC^m  natura  non  unius  vel  pau- 
corum  imperium,  sed  universorum  salutem,  respexerit 
semper  et  respiciat.  Jam  vero  populus  quosnam  dele- 
git  ?  "  sapientia"  inquis  "  aut  fortitudine  caeteris  prcp- 
stantes,"  nempe  qui  natura  maxim^  regno  idonei  visi 
sunt,  "cujus  excellens  virtus,  et  prudentia  praestare  id" 
muneris  "  potuit."  Jus  igitur  successionis  natur4  nul- 
lum, nullus  natur4  rex,  nisi  qui  sapientia  et  fortitudine 
caeteris  omnibus  prsecellit :  caeteri  vel  vi,  vel  factione, 
contra  naturam  reges  sunt,  cum  servi  potiCis  esse  debe- 
rent. Dat  enim  natura  sapientissimo  cuique  in  minus 
sapientes  imperium,  non  viro  malo  in  bonos,  non  sto- 
lido  in  sapientes :  his  igitur  imperium  qui  abrogant, 
omnino  convenienter  naturae  faciunt.  Cui  fini  sapien- 
tissimum  quemque  natura  constituat  regem,  ex  temet- 
ipso audi ;  ut  vel  naturae  vel  legibus  "  male  morigeros 
in  officio  contineat."  Continere  autem  in  officio  po- 
testne  is  alios,  officium  qui  negligit,  aut  nescit,  aut 
pervertit,  ipse  suum  ?  Cedo  jam  quodvis  naturae  prae- 
ceptum,  quo  jubeamur  instituta  naturae  sapientissima 
in  rebus  publicis  et  civilibus  non  observare,  non  cu- 
rare, pro  nihilo  habere,  cum  ipsa  in  rebus  naturalibus 
et  inanimatis,  ne  suo  fine  frustretur,  saepissim^  res 
magnas  atque  miras  efficere  soleat.  Ostende  ullam 
vel  naturae  vel  naturalis  justitiae  regulam,  qua  opor- 
teat  rcos  minores  puuiri,  reges  et  malorum  omnium 
principes  impunitos  esse,  immo  inter  maxima  flagitia 
coli,  adorari,  et  Deo  proximos  haberi.  Conccdis  "  ip- 
sam  regendi  rationem,  sive  per  plures,  sive  per  pau- 
ciores,  sive  per  unum,  dispensetur,  aeque  naturalcm 
esse."  Non  est  ergo  rex  vel  optimatibus  vel  populi 
magi&tratibus  natura  sauctior,  quos  cum  punire  posse 
ac  debcre,  si  peccant,  supra  sis  largitus,  idem  de  regi- 
bus,  cidem  fini  ac  bono  constitntis,  fatcare  necessc  est. 
"  Non"  enim  "  patitur  natura,"  inquis,  **  ita  unius  sin- 
gularitatem gubemare,  ut  non  alios  socios  imperandi 
habeat."  Minimd  ergo  patitur  monarcham,  minime 
unum  ita  imperare,  ut  caeteros  omnes  sui  unius  im- 
perii servos  habeat.  Socios  autem  imperandi  qui 
tribuis  regi,  "  penes  quos  semper  regimen  consistat" 
das  eidem  collegas,  et  lequales  ;  addis  qui  punire,  addis 
qui  abdicare  possint.  Ita,  uti  semper  facis,  dum  po- 
testateni  regiam  non  jam  exaugcs,  sed  tantummo- 
do  natura  constituis,  abolcs :  adeo  ut  nihil  putcm 
inauspicatius  accidere  rcgibus  potuisse,  qnam  te  dr- 
fensorem.  0  infelicem  ac  niiserum !  quae  te  mentis 
caligo  in  banc  impulit  fraudem,  ut  latentem  antehac 
diu,  et  quasi  personatum,  improbitatem  atque  inscitiam 
tuam  nunc  tanto  conatu  insciens  nudares  ipse,  et  om- 
nibus patefaceres:  tuoquemct  opprobrio  opcram  ipse 
tuam  locares,  tuo  ipse  ludibriptam  gnaviter  inservires? 
Quae  te  ira  numinis  quasve  pcrnas  luentcm,  in  luccm 
et  ora  hominum  evocavit,  ut  tanto  apparatu  causani 
tcterrimam  impudentissim^  simul  et  stolidissime  dc- 
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fendcres,  atque  ita ilefendendo  invitus,  pcrque  inscitiam, 
prodcres  ?  Quis  ie  pejiis  perditum  vcllet,  quis  miseri- 
orera  ?  cui  jam  sola  imprudeiitia,  sola  vaeconlia,  saluti 
esse  potest,  iic  sis  niiscrrimus,  si  tyrannos,  quorum 
causam  suscepisti,  impcrita  ac  stulta  defcnsione  tanto 
magis  in?isos  ac  detcstabilcs  omnibus,  contra  quam 
sperabas,  reddideris,  quanto  iis  majorem  malefaciendi 
ei  impun^  dominandi  licentiam  de  industria  attribueris; 
coquc  plures  corundem  hostes  inconsulto  excitaveris. 
Sed  redeo  ad  tua  tecum  dissidia.  Cum  tantum  in  te 
scelus  admiseris,  ut  tyrannidem  natura  fundare  studeas, 
prte  cflBteris  gfubemandi  rationibus  monarcbiam  primo 
laudandam  tibi  esse  vidisti;  id,  uti  soles,  incceptare 
sine  repupf'nantia  nequis.  Cum  enim  modo  dixeras, 
"  ipsam  regcndi  rationem,  sive  per  plures,  sive  per 
pauciores,sivc  per  unum,  fpque  naturalem  esse,"  statim 
*'  eam,  qute  per  unum  exercetur,  ex  his  tribus,  magis 
naturalem  esse**  ais,  immo  qui  etiam  rec^ns  dixeras, 
"  non  patitur  natura  uniussinp^ularitatem  g'ubemantis." 
Jam  tyrannorum  necem  objice  cui  voles,  qui  et  mon- 
archas  omnes,  et  monarcbiam  ipsam,  tua  fatuitate 
jugulasti.  Verum  quee  sit  melior  admiuistrandi  rem- 
pub.  ratio,  per  unum  an  per  plures,  non  est  nunc  dis- 
serendi  locus.  Et  monarcbiam  quidem  multi  celcbres 
viri  laudarunt,  si  tamen  is,  qui  solus  regfnat,  yir  om- 
nium optimus,  et  reg^no  dignissimus,  sit ;  id  nisi  con- 
tingat,  nihil  monarchia  proclivius  in  eam  tyrannidem, 
quee  pessima  est,  labitur.  Jam  quod  ad  unius  "  exem- 
plar Dei  expressam  esse  *'  dicis,  quis  potentiam  divinte 
similem  in  terris  obtinere  dignus  est,  nisi  qui,  cactero- 
rum  omnium  longe  pncstantisvsimus,  etiam  bonitatc  ac 
sapientia  est  Deo  simillimus  ;  is  autem  solus,  mca  qui- 
dem sententia,  expectatus  ille  Dei  filius  est.  Quod 
regnum  in  familiam  rursus  contrudis,  ut  patrifamilias 
regfcm  assiniiles,  pater  certc  sua*  familire  rcn^-num  me- 
retur,  quam  omneni  vcl  g-eneravit,  vel  alit :  in  rcge 
nihil  est  hujusmodi,  sed  pland  contra  sunt  omnia- 
Animalia  dcindc  nobis  jrrcgfalia,  imprimis  "  aves,"  et 
in  iis  "  apes,"  siquidem  tc  physiolopro  aves  istflB  sunt, 
imitandas  proponis.  "  Apes  rccrem  habcnt."  Triden- 
tinsB  scilicet,  annon  mcministi  ?  cepteraruni,  te  teste, 
"  respub.  est."  Venim  tu  dcsinc  de  apibus  fatuari ; 
musarum  sunt,  oderunt  te  scarabopum,  et,  ut  vides,  re- 
darguunt.  "  Coturniccs  sub  ortypromctra."  Islos 
onocrotalis  tuistcnde  laqucos;  nos  tarn  stolido  aucupio 
non  capimur.  Atqui  jam  tua  res  agitur,  non  nostra. 
"  Gallus  gallinaceus,"  inquis,  "  tam  maribus  quiim 
fteminis  imperitat."  Qui  potest  hoc  fieri  ?  Cum  tu 
ipse  gallus,  et,  ut  fcrunt,  vel  niniiiini  gallinaceus,  non 
luce  gallinfp,  sed  ilia  tibi  impcritet,  et  in  te  regnum  ex- 
erceat:  si  gallinaceus  ergo  plurium  fa?niinarum  rex  est, 
tu  gallinte  manripium  tuce,  non  gallinaceum  te,  sed 
stercorarium  quendam  esse  gallum,oportet.  Pro  libris 
cert^  nemo  te  niajora  edit  stcrquilinia,  et  gallicinio  tuo 
stercoreo  omnos  obtundis;  hoc  unicum  galli  gallinacei 
babes.  Jam  ego  multa  liordei  grana  daturuni  me  tibi 
promitto,  si,  totum  hoc  vertcndo  stcrquiliuium  tuum, 
vel  unam  niihi  ^^emmam  ostcndcris.  Sed  quid  ego  tibi 
bordeum  ?  qui  non  honlcum,  ut  iEsopicus  ille,  simplex 
et  frugi  gallus,  sed  aurum,  ut  Plautinus  ille  nequam, 
Bcalpturieudo  quse$i.sti ;  quamvis  exilu  adhuc  dispari ; 


tu  enim  centum  Jacobeeos  aureos  inde  reperii 
Euclionis  fuste  potius,  quo  misellin  ilk  Flutii 
truncari  dignior  sisl  Sed  pergendom  est  * 
utilitatis  et  incolumitatis  omnium  ratio  natm 
tulat,  ut  qui  semel  ad  gabemandum  coiutiti 
conservetur."  Quis  negat,  quatenos  ejus  en 
cum  incolumitate  omnium  consistit  ?  td  p 
autem  omnium  conservari  unam,  qnis  in 
alien issimum  a  natura  esse  ?  At  *'  malimi  c 
gem  conservari,  immo  pessimum "  omniD0 1 
quod  non  tantum  mali  civitati  procunt  oak 
nando,  quantum  creatur  cladium  ex  seditioifl 
ad  eum  toUendum  suscitantur."  Quid  Ink 
regum  naturale  ?  An,  si  natura  me  monet, 
nibus  diripiendum  me  permittam,  ut  captoa 
facultatibus  redimam  potiilks,  quim  ut  dimictr 
cogar;  latronum  tu  inde  jus  naturale  constitt 
det  natura  populo,  ut  tyrannorum  violentic 
quam  cedat,  cedat  temporibus;  tu  istapopoG 
tate  ac  patientia  jus  etiam  naturale  tyranDorn 
bis  P  Quod  ilia  jus  populo  sui  conserruidi  cu 
tu  illam  tyranno,  perdendi  populi  causa,  jus 
disse  affirmabis?  Docet  natura,  ex  doobas  miE 
dum  esse  minus;  et  quandiu  necesse  est  tiik 
an  tu  bine  tyranno,  utpote  minori  fortasKi 
malo,  jus  impune  malefaciendi  exoriri  natank 
Recordare  saltern  ea,  quee  jam  pridemipsedei 
contra  Loiolitam  scripsisti,  a  me  supra  terti«( 
citata  his  plane  contraria ;  lUic  "  seditioies 
tiones,  discordias  optimatium  et  populi,  loq 
esse  malum,"  affirmas,  *'  quam  sub  ano  mm 
ranno  certam  miseriam  ac  pemiciem."  & 
quidem  aflirmabas;  nondum  enim  insaniebis 
Carolinis  Jacobseis  delinitus  et  deauratns  io 
regium  incideras.  Diceram  fortasse,  nisi  is 
es,  pudeat  te  tandem  pnevaricationis  tuff  tur 
tibi  vero  dirumpi  facilius  est  quam  cnibescff 
rem  faceres,  pudorem  jamdiu  amisisti.  Ab 
memineras  Romanos  florentissimam  et  ffloiis 
rempub.  post  exactos  reges  babuisse?  potm 
Batavorum  obliviscere  ?  quorum  respub.  Hi^ 
rege  pulso  post  bella  diutina,  feliciter  tanifa 
bertatem  fortiter  et  gloriose  consequuta  < 
grammaticastrum  equitem  stipendio  alit  so 
juventus  Batavica  te  prjevaricatore  et  sop 
nihil  sapere  discat,  ut  ad  servitutem  Hispanic 
mallet,  quam  patenioe  libertatis  ac  gloriie  bi 
istam  doctrince  pestem  ad  Ri))baros  ultimos, 
lem  oceanum,  quo  te  in  malam  rem  abire  par' 
aufcras  licebit :  Exemplo  denique  sunt  .\ngl 
rolum  tyrannum  bello  captum,  et  insanabilei 
carunt.  At  '*  insulam  heatam  sub  resfibus, 
affluentem,  discordiis  deforniaruut."  Iniino  1 
perditam,  qu6  tolerantior  ser\itutis  esset, 
dcinde  legibus,  et  mancipata  religionc,  serrid 
rarunt.  En  autem  Epicteti  cum  Simplifio 
Sto'icum  gravissimum,  cui  "  luxu  afflueiisias* 
esse  videtur!  Ex  porticu  Zenonis  nunquain 
scio,documentum  prodiit  Quid  refert,antedoci 
quid  libet  regibus  licebit,  tibi  ipsi  noo  licebit 
minoex  lupanari  tuo,  tanquamcx  noroqaodu 
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■nque  libet  emittere  philosophiara  ?  Sed  resume 
tiam  suscepisti  personam.  *'  Nunquam  sub  ullo 
Atum  cnioris  baastum  est,  tot  familise  dcsolatse;*' 
turn  Carolo  imputandum  est,  non  Anglis;  qui 
im  Hibemicorum  prius  in  nos  paraverat,  omiics 
OS  coDJurare  contra  Anglos  suo  ipse  diplomate 
. ;  per  illos  ducena  circitcr  millia  Anglorum 
provincia  Ultonia  occiderat;  de  reliquis  nibil 
inos  exercitus  in  exitium  parlamenti  Anglicani 
e  Londini  sollicitaverat ;  multa  alia  faostiliter 
priusquam  a  populo  aut  magistratibus,  tuendae 
causa,  vcl  unus  miles  conscriptus  esset.  Quae 
L,  quoe  lex,  quao  unquam  religio,  sic  homines 
;,  ut  otio  consulendum,  ut  pecuniae,  ut  sanguini, 
,  potiiis  parcendum  esse  ducerent,  quam  hosti 

eundum  ?  Nam  extcmo  an  intestino,  quid 
?  cum  interitus  reipub.  sive  ab  hoc,  sive  ah 
lestus  aequd  et  acerbus  impendeat.  Vidit  totus 
ion  posse  se  sine  multo  sanguine  LeTitae  ux- 
upro  enectam  ulcisci;  an  igitur  quiescendum 
e    duxit,   an    bello   civili,  quamvis  truculen- 

supersedendum  ?  an  unani  igitur  muliercu- 
ri  iuultam  est  passus  ?  Cert^  si  natura  nos 
uamris  pessimi  regis  dominatum  potius  pati, 
in   recuperanda  libertate,  plurimorum  civium 

in  discrimeu  adducere,  doceret  eadem  non 
solium  perferre,  quern  tamen  solum  perfcren- 
se  contendis,  sed  optimatium,  sed  paucorum, 

potentiam;  latronum  etiam  uonnunquam  et 
n  rebellantium  multitudinem.  Non  Flilvius 
pilius  ad  helium  scrrile  post  ctesos  exercitus 
)s,  non  Crassus  in  Spartacum  post  delcta  con- 
a  castra,  non  Pompeius  ad  piraticum  helium, 
Romani  vel  servis,  vel  piratis,  nc  tot  civium 

eflunderetur,  hortante  scilicet  natura,  succu- 
"  Hunc"  itaquc  "  scnsum,"  aut  hujusmodi 
gentibus  impressisse  naturam"  nusquam  ostcn- 
tamen  non  dcsinis  male  ominari,  ct  viiidictam 
,  quam  in  te  augurem  tuique  similes  avertat 
obis  denuntiare;  qui  nomine  tantum  regem, 
m  acerbissimum,  debito  supplicio  ulli  sumus; 
ncrabiiem  bonorum  civium  ccedem  authoris 
rpiavimus.  Nunc  mai;is  natiirnlem  esse  mo- 
a  ex  eo  probari  ais,  quod  "  plures  nationes  et 
olim  regium  statum  receperiut,  quam  optima- 
)opulareni."  Rcspondeo  primum  nequc  Deo 
itura  suadente  id  factum  esse ;  Dcus,  nisi  iu- 
>puluDi  suum  sub  regio  imperio  esse  noluit; 
iiid  suadeat  ct  recta  ratio,  non  ex  pluribus, 
irudcn(i.ssimis  nationibus,  optime  pcrspicitur. 
loniani,  Itali,  Cartliaginicnses,  multiquc  alii, 
i:^enio,  vel  optimatium  vel  populi  imperium 
?tulerunt ;  aiquc  hae  quidem  uationes  cactera- 
lium   instar  sunt.      Hiiic   Sulpitius  Severus, 

iiomcii  cuiictis  fer6  liberis  gentibus  semper 
fui'ssc,  tradit.  Verum  ista  non  jam  hue  j)er- 
cqusB  sequuntur  multa,  iuani  futilitate  ate 
pctita  :  ad  illud  fcstino,  ut  quod  rati<mibus 
J  cxempUs  nunc  oslendara,  esse  vel  maxime 
naturam,  tjrannos  quoquo  modo  puniri ;  id 
tes,  magTstra  ipsa  natum,  sBepiiis  fecisse ;  ex 


quo  impudentia  tua  prsedicanda,  ct  turpissima  nieu- 
tiendi  licentia,  omnibus  innotescere  dehinc  potent. 
Primos  omnium  inducisiEgjptios ;  et  certequis  te  per 
omnia  .£gjptizare  non  videat  ?  "  Apud  bos,"  inquis, 
**  nusquam  mentio  extat  ullius  regis  a  populo  per  se- 
ditiones  occisi,  nullum  bellum  illatum,  aut  quicquam 
factum  a  populo,  quo  ^  solio  dejiceretur?"  Quid  ergo  ? 
Osiris  rex  iEg3rptiorum  fortasse  primus,  annon  a  fratrc 
Tjrphone,  et  viginti  quinque  aliis  conjuratis,  interemp- 
tus  est  ?  quos  et  magna  pars  populi  secuta  magnum 
cum  Iside  et  Oro,  regis  conjuge  et  filio,  prtelium  com- 
misit  ?  Praetereo  Sesostrin  a  fratre  per  insidias  pene 
oppressum;  Chemmin  etiam  et  Cephrenem,  quibus 
populus  roerito  infensus,  quos  vivos  non  poterat,  mor- 
tuos  se  discerpturum  miuatus  esL  Qui  reges  optimos 
obtruncare  sunt  ausi,  eosne  puias,  naturee  lumine  aut 
religionc  aliqua  retentos,  a  pessimis  regibus  manus  ab- 
stinuisse  ?  qui  reges  mortuos,  et  tum  demum  innocuos, 
scpulchro  eruituros  se  minitabantur,  ubi  etiam  pauper- 
culi  cujusque  corpus  inviolatum  esse  solet,  vivosne  illi 
et  nocentissimos  propter  natures  legem  punire,  si  modo 
viribus  valerent,  vererentur  .'^  Affirmares  heec,  scio, 
quamlibet  absurda;  at  enim  ego,  ne  affirmare  audeas, 
clinguem  te  reddam.  Scito  igitur,  multis  ante  Ce- 
phrenem soeculis,  regnasse  apud  iEgyptos  Ammosin ; 
et  tyrannum,  ut  qui  maxim^,  fuisse;  eum  iEgyptii 
aequo  animo  pcrtulerunt.  Laetaris ;  hoc  enim  est  quod 
vis.  At  reliqua  audi,  vir  optime  et  yeracissime ;  Diodori 
enim  verba  sunt  quae  recito;  fikxpt  ii^v  tivoq  Uapripup 
ov  Svvdiiivoi,  &c.  tolerabant  aliquandiu  oppressi,  quia 
resistere  potcntioribus  nullo  modo  poterant.  Quam- 
primilm  vero  Actisanes,  iEtliiopum  rex,  bellum  gerere 
cum  eo  coppit,  nacti  occasioncm  plcrique  defecerunt, 
eoquc  facile  subacto,  ^Egyptus  regno  .Etbiopum  ac- 
ccssit.  Vides  hie  iEgyplios,  quamprimiim  poterant, 
arma  contra  tyrannum  tulisse,  copias  cum  extemo  rege 
conjunxisse,  ut  rcgem  suum  ej usque  posteros  regno  pri- 
varent,  bonum  et  moderatum  regem,  qualis  erat  Acti- 
sanes, maluisse  externum,  quam  tyrannum  domesti- 
cuni.  lidem  iEgyptii, consensu  omnium  maximo,  Aprien 
tyrannum  suum,  conductitiis  copiis  prsesidcntem,  duce 
Amasi,  prselio  victum  strangularunt ;  Amasi  viro  nobili 
rcgnum  dederunt.  Hoc  etiam  adverte ;  Amasis  captum 
rcgem  ad  tempus  in  ipsa  regia  honest^  asservabat :  iu- 
cusante  demum  populo,  injust6  eum  facere  qui  suum  et 
ipsorum  hostcm  aleret,  tradidit  populo  regem  ;  qui  eum 
pried icto  supplicio  affecit.  Hacc  Herodotus  et  Diodo- 
rus.  Quid  amplius  tibi  qutpris  P  ecquam  tyrannum 
censes  non  maluisse  vitam  sccuri  quam  laqueo  finirei* 
Postea  sub  Persarum  imperium  "  redacti  .^Egyptii 
fideles,"  inquis,  **  exstitere;"  quod  falsissimum  est;  in 
fide  enim  Persarum  nunquam  permansere ;  sed  quarto 
post  anno  quam  subacti  a  Cambyse  fuerant,  rebellarunt. 
Domiti  deinde  a  Xerxe,  baud  multo  post  ab  ejus  filio 
Artaxerxc  defecerunt,  regem  Inarum  quendam  sibi  ad- 
scivcrunt.  Quo  occiso  iterum  fidem  mutant,  et,  coii- 
stituto  rege  Tacho,  Artaxcrxi  Mnemoui  helium  indicunt. 
Sed,  ncquesuo  regi  fideliorcs,  ablatum  patri  regnum  filio 
Ncctanebo  tradunt :  donee  tandem  ab  Artaxerxc  Ocho 
in  ditionem  Persarum  rediguntur.  Sub  Macedonum 
etiam  imperio,  quantum  in  se  erat,  tyrannos  coerccn- 
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dm  ette  ftctu  indtc&raiit;  statnas  el  iBagines  Ptole- 
nai  PbjBeonit  d^jeeennit,  ipsom  mereeoario  exerdtu 
pnopdlenteaiintMfieeraiieqiiiTeraiit  Alexander* ejas 
IQiii8,obc«den  niatiisecmeitna  popoliinesnliiimagitxir: 
filinm  item  ^w  Aleacandnun,  imoleiitins  dominantem, 
Alezandriniia  popnlnsTiabreptinii  ex  regia  in  gymna- 
no  pubUeo  interfeeit :  Ptolem«am  deniqae  Anleten  ob 
auilta  flagitia  regno  expulit  H»e  tam  nota  .ciim  non 
poMBt  ncKire  m  doetoa,  oon  debnerit  qoi  hflec  dooere 
proiteatar,  qoi  fidem  tantia  in  nlini  liaberi  sibi  poatn- 
leC;  qnia  non  padendmn  et.indignianmam  e«e  dicat, 
bnnc,  Td  tam  mdem  ct  indoetnniy  tanta  earn  infamia 
bonamni  literaruniy  pro  doetisaimo  eiicumferre  ae  tnmi- 
dnn,  et  atipendia  regum  et  ciTitatam  ambire,  rel  tam 
impnbom  et  mendaoem,  non  inaigni  aliqna  ignominia 
notatom,  ex  omniom  commonitate  et  conaortio  tmn 
doetonim  tam  bononim  exterminarL  Poetquam  .figyp- 
Uim  luatranmna;  ad  fthiopea  jam  proximoa  yiaamas. 
R^em  4  Deo  eleetnm,  at  credant,  qaaai  Deum  qnen- 
dam  adorant :  qnodea  tamen  eam  saoerdotaa  damnant, 
ipae  mortem  aibi  eonsdscit  Sio  enim,  Diodoro  teste, 
omnea  alioa  malefieoa  pnniant;  non  ipn  morte  affici- 
unt,  aed  ipaoa  leoa  Hctore  misso  mori  jubent  Ad  Aa- 
ayrios  deinde  et  Medoa  et  Ferua,  regam  obaerrantisu- 
moo,  aeeedia:  **  jns  illic  regiam  aumma  cam  lioentia 
qnidlibet  laciendi  eonjanetom  faisae**  contra  omniam 
biatorieomm  fidem  affirmaa.  Narrat  imprimis  Daniel 
nt  regem  Nebncfaadnexzarem,  plna  nimio  aopeibientem, 
hominea  4  ae  depolerint,  et  ad  beatiaa  ablegaverint 
Jos  eornm  non  reginm,  sed  Medomm  et  Peruram,  id 
eat  popnli  jos,  appdlatar ;  qaod  c&m  inerocabile  esset, 
regea  etiam  obligavit  Darios  itaque  Medas  eripere 
manibus  satraparum  Danielem,  quanquam  id  maxime 
agebat,  non  potuit  "  Populi,"  inquis,  ^  nefas  esse  turn 
credebant  regem  repudiare,  quod  illo  jure  abuteretur/' 
Inter  ipsa  tamen  baec  verba  adeo  miserd  obtorpes,  ut 
dum  istorum  populorum  obedientiam  et  modestiam 
laudas,  ereptum  Sardanapalo  regnum  ab  Arbace  tua 
sponte  commemores.  Eripuit  autem  is  non  solus,  sed 
partim  a  sacerdotibns  juris  peritissimis,  partim  a  popu- 
lo,  adjutus,  atque  hoc  prtesertim  nomine  eripuit,  quod 
is  jdre  reg^o,non  ad  crudelitatem,  sed  ad  luxuriamtan- 
tummodo  et  molliticm,  abuteretur.  Percurre  Herodo- 
turn,  Ctesiam,  Diodorum,  intellig^s  omnino  contra  esse 
quam  dicis,  *'  a  subditis  ut  plurimum  ea  rcgna  destructa 
fuissc,  non  ab  extemis : "  As^yrios  reges  a  Medis,  Mo- 
dus a  Pcrsis,  utrisque  turn  subditis,  sublatos  fuissc. 
"  Cyrum "  ipse  "  rebcllassc,  et  arreptas  t jrannides  in 
diTcrsis  imperii  locis"  fateris.  Hoccinc  est  jus  regium 
apud  Mcdos  et  Pcrsas,  ct  obscrvantiam  eorum  in  reges, 
quod  instituisti,  assercrc  ?  Quae  te  Anticjra  tam  delirum 
sanare  potest?  "  Persarum  reges  quali  jure  regnarint 
ex  Herodoto,"  inquis,  "  liquet."  Carabvses,  cum  soro- 
rcm  in  matrimonio  habere  cuperet,  judiccs  regios  con- 
sulit,  delectos  **  ex  populo  viros,"  legum  interpretcs,  ad 
quos  omnia  rcferri  solebant.  Quid  illi  ?  negant  se  in- 
venire  legem,  quae  jubeat  fratrcm  secum  in  niatrimoni- 
umsororem  jungere;  aliain  tamen  invenisse,  qua  liceat 
Persarum  regi  facere  quae  libeat  Primum  si  rex 
omnia  pro  suo  jure  poterat,  quid  alio  legum  interprete 
quam  ipso  regc  opus  erat  ?  super? acanei  isti  judiccs 


nbivia  potina  qolbi  in  regia 
regi  Fenarom  qnidfia  licnit,ii 
neadviaae  Cambjraemv 
qoid  licitnm  eiaet  jodieea  iDoa 
ergo?  Td  **  gratificari"  folMtei ' 
Td  4  tjranno  aibi  meCaenten^  «t  ail  Bandili^ 
qnandam  ae  repeiiaac  l^gem  wmnhntjpalpii 
tmdentea:  qnod  in  jndieibna  ct  kjgni  jm 
etiam  mtate,  no?nm  non  eat  At  vod  *  ki 
Plena  dixit  ad  Tbenriatodem,  ■■Dam  1^ 
Persaa  esw  meliorem  iM  qoi  ancitnm  Ibk^ 
esae  homnrandam  et  adorandna.*  Pnedm 
dem  I^^em  de  adoratione  in^um  i■^^odllfi^  < 
patriboa  antiqaia  damnatam;  yimdaiMi  dii 
^commendatorem  AHabanom,  qoi  qNe  Imi 
poatea  ana  nmna  Xerxem  regma  mm  In 
Proboa  regem  defenaorea  regieidaa  Mbii  alfai 
cor  te  regibus  inaidiaa  qnaadam  BM^ii  Chi 
dtas  poetam,  Perurnm  obedienliB  tealem.  A 
ad  res  eornm  geataa  et  annalcs  ieToeo,dcfte 
Pemrum,  Medomm,  Bactriaiionnny  Btkjk 
etiam  cmdiboa  regom,  refertimuBOB.  Fmi 
author  eat  Otanea  Penm,  Ipae  edam  9mai 
factor  aai  regia,  qoi  com  odio  poteatatia  icgin^ 
et  facinora  regum  exponat,  vkJatiooca  Icgai 
indemnatomm,  atnpra,  adnlteria,  boe  tn  ja 
▼ia  appellari,  et  Samndis  iterom  ednmniandi 
tem  tibi  yenit  De  Homero,  qui  regea  erne 
cednit,  supra  respondi :  Philippo  legi,  joan 
terpretanti,  tam  mdam  qu4m  Carolo.  Ex 
deinde  Pythagonei  fragmento  qoaedam  pn 
qudi  is  de  rege  dicat  tacea.  Acdpe  igitor  qw 
est  exordio ;  ad  quod  referri  qum  sequuntur  < 
bent  Ba(nXc^  c'  liiy  o  iuuuArai^y  6cc.  *' 
fuerit,  qui  justissimus  est,  justissimus  autem, 
im^  legitimus ;"  nam  sine  justitia  nullus .' 
potent,  neque  justitia  sine  lege."  Hsec  cun 
reg^o  d  regione  pugnant.  Eadem  abs  te  rec 
phantas  philosophatur.  Au  Ik  km  tw  tig  at 
Tavroy  &c. "  oportet  qui  regnum  suscipit  pun 
lucidissimum  natura  esse :"  et  infra,  6  gen-*  dj 
X^v,  Sec.  **  ille  qui  impcrat  secundum  virtut 
natur  rex,  et  est."  Quem  tu  igitur  regem  ^ 
thagoreorum  judicio  rex  non  est  Jam  ti 
Platonem  audi  iu  epistola  octava,  dpx^  7*7* 
Ovvo^  /3a(ri\iri7,  5cc. ;  "  sit  regia  potestas 
rationi  obnoxia;  leges  domincntur  et  aliis 
ipsis  etiam  regibus,  si  quid  prat^ter  leges 
Addo  Aristotclem  Pulit.  3.  iv  fikv  rot  o/ioiot^Kc 
(Tvii<j>fpov  ItTTiv,  5lC.  "  inter  similes  ct  a»qua 
utile  est  neque  justum,  esse  uuum  omnium 
neque  ubi  leges  non  sunt,  neque  ut  ipse  lex 
ubi  sunt  leges ;  neque  bonum  bonoruro,  r 
bonum  non  bonorum  dominum  esse."  Et  li 
"  Quem  populus  non  tuU,  statim  is  non  rr 
rannus  est,*'  c.  10.  Hem  tibi  etiam  Xenopl 
Hierone,  dvri  rov  n/icupfTv  at  voKjeiq  ai»ro7f ,  Vc. 
abest  ut  tyrannorum  neceni  dvitates  ulcisc 
roagnis  honoribus  afficiant  eum,  qui  trranni 
fccerit,  imagines  etiam  t^Tannicidanim  in  tei 
tuunt.'*    Testem  occulatum  adjiciam  Marcan 
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Grseci  homines  deorum  hoiiores  tribu- 
i  tyrannos  necavcrunt :  quee  eg^o  vidi 
lits  in  urbibus  Graeciue,  quasres  diviuas 
as  viris,  quos  cantus,  quae  carniina  ? 
talitatem,  ct  religionem,  et  memoriam 
Polybius  deniqne,  author  gravissimns, 
0.  rore  Bi  tcuq  iKiBvfuaic  iw6fiiPot,  &c. 
I,"  iiiquit,  '*  capiditatibus  obsequi  cocpe- 
rno  facta  est  tjrrannis,  et  conspiratio  in 
:ium  inibatur;  cujus  quidem  authores 
rimi  civium,  sed  generosissimi  quique 
i."  Longd  plura  cum  mihi  suppeterent, 
)a7i :  obruor  enim  copia.  A  philosophis 
roYocas;  eo  te  libentissimd  sequimur. 
illis  leg^bus,  nullis  judiciis,  obnoxiam 
.  obtinuisse  vel  unus,"  inquis, "  iEschj- 
-e ;  qui  in  tragcedia,  Supplices,  regem 
rov  irpvraviv  vocat,  non  judicabilem 
'um  tu  scito,  (praccipitcm  enim  te  et 
sse,  quocuuque  te  vertis,  eo  magis  per- 
quam,  non  quid  poeta,  sed  quis  apud 
;  dicat,  spcctandum  esse :  variae  cuim 
mtur,  nunc  bonae,  nunc  malce,  nunc 
simplices,  non  semper  quid  poeta;  vide- 
cuique  maxime  convcniat,  loqueutes. 
iuquagrinta,  ex  ^gypto  profugae,  ad 
m  supplices  perrcneraut;  orant  uti  se 
yptiorum,  classe  insequentium,  defcn- 
rcx  non  posse  se,  nisi  rem  prius  cum 
icct. 


.>  • 


i(ri  Toloci  Koiviitaac  vkpi. 

inoe  ct  supplices,  incerta  populi  sufira- 
11  denuo  blandius  compellaut. 

,   (TV  ct  TO  ^r/fitOV, 

pirog  10  V. 

urbis  es  et  populi,  prtctor  injudicatus." 


npiv,  6vK  dviv  drjUH  rdoi 

oifCimp  tpaTtSv. 

a,  non  sine  populo  base  facium,  nc  si 
:ni  quidem." 

I  ad  populum  rcfcrt, 

(TWKaXtav  iyxt^piuQ 
wv. 

occniit  opem  Danai  filiabus  fcrcudam ; 
)anai  la*tautis. 

ciQf  IV  TO.  TiZv  ly\tjpitjv 

te  animo  filite,  bene  dccrcvcrunt 
um,  in  cou?entu  populari,  perfectissima 

ia." 

issem,  quam  temere  statu isset  sciolus 

io  apud  Gnecos  ex  ore  mulicrum,  et 

supplicum  ;  cum  et  ipse  rex,  et  ipsa 

aliud  nos  doceat     Idem  etiam  docet 


Euripidis  Orestes,  qui,  mortuo  patre,  Argivorum  ipse 
rex,  ob  caedem  matris  a  populo  in  judicium  vocatus, 
ipse  causam  dixit,  et  sufiragiis  populi  capite  damnatus 
est.  Athenis  regiam  potestatcm  legibus  obnoxiam 
fuissc  testatur  idem  Euripides  etiam  in  Supplicibus, 
ubi  hfec  Theseus  Atbenarum  rex — 

otf  ydp  dpxfrat 
'EvbQ  npbg  dvSpbsy  d\X*  IXtv^pa  irdXi^, 
^ijfioQ  ^'  dvdatni — 

"  non  regitur 
"  Ab  uno  viro,  sed  est  libera  hsec  ci vitas, 
"  Populus  autem  regnat — " 

Sic  ejus  filius  Demophoon,  rex  item  Atheniensium, 
apud  eundem  poetam  in  Heraclidis. 

Oit  ydp  rvpavvld^  Hart  Pappdptnv  £x<^> 

'AXX'  ^v  Bueaia  dpw,  Bixaia  witaofiai, 

"  Non  enim  iis  tyrannic^  tanquam  barbaris  impero, 

'*  Sed  si  facio  justa  qnce  sunt,  justa  mihi  rependentur." 

Non  aliud  Thebis  jusregium  antiquitus  fuisse  testatur 
Sophocles  in  (Edipo  tyranno,  unde  et  Tiresias  ct  Creon 
JEdipo  ferociter  rcsponsant,  ille 

ov  ydp  ri  (Toi  (u;  BovXoc 
"  Non  scrvus  tibi  sum." 

Hie,     H^dfiol  7r6Xc(i>c  likritrri  rrjCi  ^^  oif  aoi  iiovtfi. 

^*  Est  et  mihi  jus  in  hac  civitate  non  tibi  solum." 

Et  £inon  Crconti  in  Antigone. 

IloXif  ydp  6vK  la^\  t/nc  dvBpbg  loB*  ivoq, 
**  Non  est  civitas,  quae  unius  est  vin." 

Jam  vcru  Lacedoemoniorum  reges  in  judicium  saepe 
adductos,  et  intcrdum  morte  multatos,  nemo  ignorat. 
Atque  haec  quidem  antiquum  in  Grcecia  jus  regium 
quale  fucrit  satis  declarant.  Ad  Romauos  veniamus. 
Tu  ad  illud  imprimis  recurris  non  Sallustianum,  sed 
C.  Mcmmii  apud  Sallustium,  "  impune  quidvis  fa- 
cere :"  cui  su])ra  rcspousum  est.  Sallustius  ipse  di- 
serlis  verbis  author  est,  **  Romano  impcrium  legitimum, 
nouicn  imperii  regium,  habuisse :"  quod  cum  *'  sc  in 
dominationem  convertit,"  ut  nosti,  expulerunt.  Sic 
M.  Tullius  in  Pisonem,  "  ego  consulem  esse  pulem, 
qui  scnatum  esse  in  repub.  non  putavit.^  et  sine  eo 
consilio  consulem  numcrem,  sine  quo  Romoe  ne  reges 
quidem  esse  potucrunti*"  Audin*  regcm  Romne  sine 
senatu  nihil  fuisse  P  "At  Romulus,  ut  libitum,  Roma- 
nis  imperitaverat,  ut  ait  Tacitus."  Nondum  enim 
fundata  legibus,  coll u vies  potiiis  convenarum  quam 
rcspub.  crat ;  onincs  olim  mortales  sine  legibus  vive- 
bant,  cum  respublicic  nondum  essent.  Post  Romulum 
autem,  authore  Livio,  etsi  regem  omnes  volcbant,  li- 
bertatis  dulcedine  nondum  experta,  "  Populo  tamen 
summa  potestas  permissa  est,  ut  non  plus  darent  juris 
quam  detinerent;  jus  illud"  a  Cacsaribus  *'  vi  ademp- 
turn  fuisse"  idem  ait.  Servius  Tullius  dolo  primiim, 
quasi  Tarquinii  Prisci  vicarius,  regnabat ;  postea  ver6 
ad  populum  ipse  retulit,  '^  vellent  juberentne  se  reg- 
nare ;"  tandem  ut  ait  Tacitus,  **  sanctor  Icgum  fuit, 
queis  etiam  reges  obtemperarent."  Fecissetne  hanc 
sibi  et  posteris  ityariain.  n  ••••^'^  lefes  prius  fuisse  jus 
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regium  sensisset  ?  Ultimus  illorum  regum  Tarquiiiius 
Superbus  "  morem  de  omnibus  senatum  consulendi 
primus  solvit;"  ob  beec  et  alia  tlagitia  populus  L. 
Tarquinio  rcgi  imperium  abrogavit;  cxulemque  esse 
cum  coiijuge  ac  liberis  jussit.  Htec  fere  ex  IJvio  et 
Cicerone  ;  quibus  alios  juris  regii  apud  Romanos  baud 
tu  iuterpretcs  attuleris  meliores.  Ad  dictaturam  quod 
attinet,  temporaria  tantum  fuit,  nuuquam  adhibita  ni 
difficillimis  reipub.  temporibus,  et  intra  sex  menses  de- 
ponenda.  Jus  autem  impcratorum  quod  vocas,  non  jus 
illud,  sed  vis,  plane  erat;  imperium  nullo  jure  praeter- 
quam  armis  partum.  At  **  Tacitus,"  inquis  "  qui  sub 
imperio  floruit,"  ista  scripsit.  *'  Principi  summum  re- 
rum  arbitrium  dii  dcderunt,subditisobsequii  gloria  re- 
licta  est"  Nee  dicis  quo  loco  ;  tibi  conscius  nirairum 
insigniter  lectoribus  imposuisse ;  quod  mibi  quidem  sta- 
tim  suboluit,  quamvis  locum  ilium  non  statim  rcperi. 
Non  enim  Taciti  hsec  verba  sunt,  scriptoris  boni,  et  tj- 
rannis  adversissimi,  sed  apud  Tacitum  M.  Terentii  cu- 
jusdam  equitis  Romaui,  qui  capitis  reus,  inter  alia,  quse 
metu  mortis  ab  co  dicta  sunt,  sic  Tiberium  adulatur,  an- 
naliumGto.  "Tibi summum rerumjudicium dii dederunt, 
nobis  obscquii  gloria  relicta  est."  Hanc  tu  quasi  Taciti 
sententiam  profers,  qui  sentcntias  tibi  commodas  non 
ex  pistrina  solum,  aut  tonstrina,  sed  ex  ipsa  carnificina, 
oblatas  non  respucres  :  ita  omnia  vel  ostentationis 
causa,  vel  imbecillitatis  conscientia,  undecunque  cor- 
radis.  Tacitum  ipsum  si  legere  maluisses,  quam  alicubi 
decerptum  negligentius  transcribere,  docuisset  te  is, 
jus  illud  imperatorum  unde  ortum  sit.  "  Post  Actiacam 
victoriam,  verso  civitatis  statu,  nihil  usquam  prisci  aut 
integri  moris;  omnes  exuta  sequalitatc  jussa  principis 
aspectare  ;"  docuisset  idem,  annalium  3tio,  unde  tuum 
omne  jus  regium;  "  Postquam  exui  aequalitas,  et  pro 
modestia  ac  pudore  ambitio  et  vis  inccdebat,  provenere 
domiuationes ;  multosque  apud  populos  aetcrnum  man- 
sere."  Idem  ex  Dionc  poteras  didicisse.  si  innata  le- 
vitas  et  inconstanlia  tua  quicquam  te  altius  pcrcipere 
pateretur.  Narrat  enim  is  1.  53.  abs  te  citato,  ut  partim 
armis,  partim  dolo  ct  simulatione  Octaviani  Ccesaris, 
efTectum  sit,  ut  imperatores  legibus  soluti  cssent ;  dum 
enim  pro  concione  pollicetur  se  principatu  abiturum, 
legibus  ct  imperiis  etiam  aliorum  obieniperaturum,  per 
causam  belli  in  provinciis  suis  gerendi,  retcntis  apud 
se  semper  legionibus,  dum  simulate  renuit  imperium, 
sensim  invasit.  Non  est  hoc  legibus  rite  soliitum  esse, 
sed  legum  vincula,  quod  gladiator  ille  Spartacus  po- 
tuit,  vi  solvere;  nomen  deinde  principis  aut  imperatoris 
et  dvTOKpdropog  sibi  arrogare,  quasi  Deus  aut  natuni^ 
lex  omnes  et  homines  et  leges  illi  subjecisset.  Vis 
altius  paulo  juris  Cassarei  originem  cognoscere  ?  Mar- 
cus Antonius,  jussu  Caesaris,  qui,  armis  in  rcmpublicam 
nefari^  sumptis,  turn  plurimum  potcral,  consul  factus, 
cum  Lupercalia  Romre  celebrarentur,  ex  composite,  ut 
videbatur,diadenia  capiti  Ccesaris  cum  gemitu  et  plan- 
gore  populi  imposuit:  ascribi  deinde  jussit  in  fastis  ad 
Lupercalia,  C.  Coesari  Antonium  consulcm,  jussu 
populi,  regnum  detulissc.  Qua  de  re  Cicero  in  secunda 
Philippica;  "  Ideone  L.  Tanjuinius  cxactus,  Spuriiis 
Cassius,  Sp.  Melius,  M.  Manlius  necati,  ut  multis  post 
seculis  a.M.  Antonio,  quod  fas  non  est,  rex  Romie  I 


constitueretur  ?"    Tu  vero  omni  malo  cnn 

infamia  serapitema  etiajn   ipso  Aotonio  c 

quanquam  tu  hinc  noli  superbire,  non  enu 

nem  dcspicatissimum,  ulla  re  alia  quam  s 

Antonio  conferendum  putem,  qui,  in  hisce  t 

calibus  nefandis,  non  uni  tantum,  sed  omniba 

diadema  cunctis  legibus  solutum,  nulla solre 

ponere  studuisti.     Cert^  si  ipsorum  Caestni 

credendum  est,  sic  enim  appellant  Cbristiu 

tores  Theodosius  et  Valens  edictum  sauin,oo( 

14.  de  authoritate  juris  imperatorum  peadeta 

Majestas  ergo  regnantis,  vel  ipsorum  Cjch 

judicio  sive  oraculo,  submittenda  legibus  est 

bus  pendet.     Hinc,  adulta  jam  potestate  'm\ 

ad  Trajanum  Plinius  in  Panegjrico ;  "  Din 

natura  dominatio  et  principatus.    Tnjanoi 

ipsum  arcet  ac  summovet,  sedemque  obtioet  ] 

ne  sit  domino  locus."    £t  infra,  "  omnii,  qui 

principibus  a  me  dicta  sunt,  eo  pertinent  uta 

quam   longa  consuetudine  comiptos,  deprii 

mores  principatus  parens  noster  refonnet,  et  e 

Quod  depravatos  principatus  mores  Piinioi, 

pudet  jus  regium  perpetuo  vocitare  ?  Vernn I 

de  jure  regio  apud  Romanos  breviter.   Qn 

tyrannos  suos,  sive  reges,  sive  imperatores, 

vulgo  notum  est.   Tarquinium  expulerant  Si 

modo,"  inquis,  "  expulenint;  an  in  jus  voean 

quaquam ;    portas  venienti   clauseniot"    S 

caput !  quidni  clauderent  advolanti  com  pf 

arum  ?  quid  refert  exulare  jussus  fiierit  an  m 

poenas  dedisse  constat  ?     Ca.  Coesarem  tjni 

cellentissimi  ejus  aetatis  viri  in  scDfttu  inteii 

id  factum  M.  Tullius  et  ipse  vir  optimus,etpit 

publice  dictus,  miris  laudibus,  cum  alibi  pu 

in  2da  Philippica,  celebravit.  Pauca  recitabo. 

boni,  quantum  in  ipsis  fuit,  Ceesarem  occiden 

consilium,  aliis  animus,  aliis  occasio,  defuit, 

ncmini."     Et  infra.     "  Qusb  enim  res  unqn 

sancte  Jupiter,  non  modo  in  hac  urbe,  sed  in 

terris  est  gesta  major,  qus  gloriosior,  qua?  co 

tior  hominum   memoritc   senipitema! .'  in  i 

consilii  societatem,  tanquam  in  equum  Troji 

cludi   cum    principibus   non   recuso.''    lUaii 

tragici  et  ad  Gnecos  referri  potest,  et  ad  Ron 

Victima  baud  ulla  amplior 

Potest,  magisque  opima  mcctari  Jovi, 
Quam  rex  iniquus. 

Nam  si  ad  Herculem  spectes,  cujus  hcec  sei 
ducitur,  quid  senserint  ilia  astate  Grff^oruni  f 
ostendit :  si  ad  poetam,  qui  sub  Nerone  fton 
sum  fere  suum  poetae  personis  optimis  affingf 
significabat  et  quid  ipse,  et  quid  omnes  ririb 
etiam  Neronis,  faciendum  tjranno  ceosoerii 
que  pium,  quamque  diis  gratum,  esse  doxcr 
nicidium.  Sic  optimi  quique  Romanoram, 
in  se  erat,  Domitianum  occidcnint  Pali^ 
fitctur  Plinius  secundus  in  illo  ad  Trajanoa: 
rem  Panegjrico.  "  Juvabat  illidere  solo  sape 
vultus,  instare  ferro,  saevire  securibus,  ot  m 
ictus  sanguis  dolorquc  sequeretur:  nenso  m 
rans  gaudii,  quin  instar  ultionts  videretcrccfl 
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tnincata  membra,  postremd  truces  borrendas- 
nes  abjectas  excoctasque  flammis."  £t  deinde, 
!s  amant  bonos  principes,  qui  malos  satis  non 

Turn  inter  flagitia  Domitiani  ponit,  quod 
oditum,  Neronis  uteunque  interfectorem,  tru- 

"  Ad  excidit  dolori  nostro  modd  vindicatus 
mitteret  credo  famam  vitamque  ejus  carpi, 
m  ulciscebalur?*'  Pland  quasi  sceleri  proxi- 
■  judicaret,  non  interfecisse  Ncronem,  scclus 
urn  Tindicasse  interfectum.  £x  his  manifes- 
Koroanorum  prsstantissimos  quosque  viros 
n  tvrannos  quoquo  modo,  quoties  poterant, 
sed  factum  illud,  ut  Gneci  olim,  in  maxima 
lisse :  vi?um  enim  tjrannuni  quoties  judicare 
mt  viribus  inferiores,  mortuum  tamen  et  ju- 
et  leg'c  Valeria  damuabant.  Valerius  enim 
,  Junii  Bruti  collegu,  cum  yiderct  non  posse 
uis  militibus  tyrannos  ad  judicium  perduci, 
lit,  qua  indemnatum  quovis  modo  occidere 
einde  facti  rationem  reddere.  Hinc  C.  Cali- 
icm  Cassius  ferro,  omnes  votis  interfecerunt; 
Asiaticus,  vir  consularis,  cum  non  adesset,  ad 
mien  ob  neccm  ejus  tumultuantes  exclamat, 
eg^  intcrfecissem  ; "  scnatus  eodem  tempore 
n  Caesarum  memoriam,  ac  diruenda  templa, 
lantum  abfuit  ut  Cassio  irasccretur ;  Clau- 
nilitibus  imperatorem  mox  salutatum  Tetant 
lum  plebis  principatum  capescere ;  vis  autem 
icit.  Xeronem  senatus  bostem  judicavit,  et, 
tur  more  majorum  qua?rebat;  id  ^enus  poenoe 
ucfi  cervix  iiiscreretur  furcte,  corpus  virgis  ad 
dcretur.  Vide  quanto  mitiiis  et  moderatius 
Q  tyranno  cjjcrint  suo,  qui  multorum  judicio 
S'crone  sanguinis  fundcndi  author  fucrat.  Sic 
Jm  mortuum  senatus  damnavit;  quod  potuit, 
Jus  coriini  dotnibi,  et  solo  affligi,  jussit.  Com- 
uis  iuterfccius,  non  vindicatus  a  senatu  aut 
J  hostis  judicatus  est,  qui  etiam  cadaver  ejus 
ium  quierebant.  Ea  de  re  senatusconsultum 
i  Lampridium ;  "  Hosti  patriee  honores  dc- 

parricida  trahatur,  in  apoliario  lanietiir, 
>rum,  camifex  senatus  unco  trahatur,"  &c. 
Jium  Julianum  imperatorem  frcquentissimo 
»itis  damnarunt ;  et,  misso  tribuno,  occidi  in 
^erunt.  lidem  Maxiniino  impcrium  abrogil- 
^nique  judicarunt.     Juvat  ipsum  senatuscon- 

Capitolino  recitare.  "  Consul  rctulit;  Pa- 
ripti,  de  Maximinis  quid  placet?"  rcsponsum 
es,  bostcs;  qui  eos  Occident,  prtcmitiin  niere- 
8  scire  populus  Romanus  et  provinciiE  Maxi- 
eratori  an  senatui  parucrint?  audi  eundcm 
jm.  "  Literas  mittit  senatus"  ad  omnes  pro- 
commuui  saluti  libertatique  subveniant ;  quoe 
)tab  omnibus.  Ubique  amici,  adniinistratores, 
nni,  milites,  Maximini  interfccti  sunt :  paucc 
dem  hosti  publico  servaverunt.  P'adeni  tradit 
IS.  Quid  plura  de  Ronianis?  Jam  apud  fini- 
mes  quale  jus  regum  ilia  jrtatc  fucrit  videa- 
i  Gallos  rex  eorum  Ambiorix  "  sua  cjusmodi 
ia"  fatetur,  "  ut  non  minus  haberct  in  se  juris 
quam  ipse  in  multitudinem."    Judicabatur 


ergo  non  minus  quam  judicabat  Rex  item  Vercmge- 
torix  proditionis  insimulatus  est  a  suis;  tradit  haec 
CfBsar,  helium  Gallicum  scribens.  Nee  **  Germanorum 
regibus  infinita  aut  libera  potestas  "  erat ;  *'  de  minoribus 
rebus  principes  consultant,  de  majoribus  omnes.  Rex 
aut  princeps  auditur  autboritate  suadendi  magis  quam 
jubendi  potestate ;  si  displicuit  sententia,  fremitu  asper- 
nantur."  Haec  Tacitus.  Tu  vero,  quod  inauditum 
prorsus  esse  mod6  exclamabas,  nunc  seepiiis  factum 
concedis,  "  quinquaginta"  nimirum  '^  Scotorum  reges 
aut  expulsos,  aut  incarceratos,  aut  necatos,  quosdam 
etiam  in  publico  capitali  supplicio  afTectos."  Quod  in 
ipsa  Britannia  factitatum  est,  cur  tu,  tyrannorum  ves- 
pillo,  infandum,  inauditum,  esse  tanta  ejulatione  vo- 
ciferaris?  Fergus  Judeeorum  et  Chnstiaiiorum  erga 
tyrannos  sues  religionem  extollere,  et  mendacia  ex 
mendaciis  serere,  quse  jam  toties  refutavimus.  Modo 
Assyriorum  et  Persarum  obedientiam  late  preedicabas, 
nunc  eorum  rebelliones  enumeras ;  et  quos  nunquam 
rebellasse  pauIo  ante  dixeras,  nunc  cur  iidem  toties 
rebellaverint  multas  causas  affers.  Ad  narrationem 
deinde  sumpti  de  rege  supplicii,  tamdiu  intermissam, 
revertis,  ut,  si  tunc  fort^  satis  sedulo  ineptus  et  ridi- 
culus  non  eras,  nunc  esses.  "  Per  aulse  suee  membra 
ductum"  narras.  Quid  per  aulae  membra  intelligas 
scire  gestio.  Romanorum  calamitates  ex  regno  in 
rempub.  verso  recenses,  in  quo  te  tibimet  turpissim^ 
mentiri  supra  ostendimus.  Qui  ad  Loiolitam,  "  sediti- 
ones  tantiim  sub  optimatibus  et  populo,  certam  sub 
tyranno  pemiciem  esse,"  demonstrabas,  nunc,  hominum 
vanissime  et  corruptissime,  "  ob  rcgcs  olim  ejectos 
seditionum  ilia  mala  tanquam  supplicia  illos  hausisse" 
audes  dicere?  scilicet  quia  centum  Jacobacis  donavit 
te  postea  rex  Carolus,  idcirco  rej^es  expulsos  luent  Ro- 
mani.  At  mal^  cessit  Julii  Caesaris  interfectoribus. 
Sane  si  cui  unquam  tyranno,  huic  parcitum  vellem ; 
quanivis  enim  regnum  in  repub.  violentiiis  invadebat, 
erat  tamen  regno  fortasse  dignissimus:  nee  ideo  quen- 
quam  magis  putem  interfccti  Caesaris  pocnas  pepen- 
disse,  quam  deleti  Catilintc  Caium  Antonium  Ciceronis 
cotlegam  :  quo  postea  de  aliis  criuiinibus  damnato,  ut 
inquit  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  "  sepulchrum  Catilinae  flori- 
bus  ornatum  est."  Fautorcs  enim  Catilinie  tunc  ex- 
ultabant,  "  justa  Catilina[^  tum  facta  esse  dietitabant," 
ad  invidiam  ca'teris  conflandam,  qui  Catilinam  sus- 
tulerant.  Hap  sunt  im])roborum  artes,  quibus  viros 
priestantissimos  a  supplicio  tyrannorum,  et  puniendis 
etiam  sn?pe  facinorosissiniis,  dcterreant.  Dicercni  ego 
contra,  quod  facile  essct,  quoties  bene  cessit  etprospere 
tyrannorum  interfectoribus,  si  quid  certi  de  eventu  re- 
rum  colli*»"cre  quis  posset.  Objectas,  quod  "  regcm 
haereditarium  Angli  non  illo  affecerint  supplicio,  quo 
tyrnnni  solent  mactari,  sed  eo,  quo  latrones  et  pro- 
ditionis rei."  Primum  hn:'reditas  ad  maleficiorum  im- 
punitatem  quid  confcrat  nescio  :  conferre  quicquam  ut 
credat  sapiens,  fieri  vix  potest.  Quod  tu  dcindc  ad 
**  immanitatem"  refers,  in  eo  lenitas  potius  Anglorum, 
et  moderatio,  prcTdicanda  erat;  qui,  ciim  tyrannum 
esse  omnes  in  patriam  impietates,  latrocinia,  proditiones, 
pcrduelliones,  in  se  complectatur,  satis  habcbant  sup- 
plicium  baud  gravius  de  tyranno  sumere,  quam  de 
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««fH*«  latmM  9«o?ii»  aol  pndilora  ▼slgmri*  smnere 
tokburt.    Spem  ^  exoritoiw  om  afiqow  Hamodm 
el  TbntjlMdiM,  ^,  wmtraram  oede,  tjiaani  manlbiis 
puoiteBt.'*     Aft  ta  cititts  aiiiMM  de^ondetHt^  et 
vitaa  de  digwun,  mnibat  bonk  caecnuidiit,  antd  sm* 
pcndio  iniens  qjakm  Hmrmodatm  Hannodiomv  tui- 
gmae  litantM  tgrranoo  Tideat.  lUnenimilliidfteeidefe 
wriduDiaiini  cit,  deque  te  tarn  eeelento  qub  angn- 
firi  feed^  poadt:  ■Iteivm  eit  inpoiribile.    Tjnun- 
mmm  trifiata  mentHmem  ftdt  qai  nb  Grallieiie  re- 
bdllnnit    Qnid  a  tTnunin  ^rnuuinm  oppagnat,  an 
oaiwt  efgd  qm  oppogBaaft  ftjiaanom,  ant  trilaut,  tj- 
laani  ennft  ipaif  band  ta  id  pennaaerii,  maadpiom 
eqaeitTO ;  aeqae  ia  qai  anibor  tibi  ert,  TiebelUnt  Fdl- 
lio^  biatoiicQfQia  piopA  igBobiliMnu.  ^'Siqaiboatety" 
iaqai^*' A  aenaftn  jadieati  aaat,  fiwtio  id  feGit,noD  jna." 
Kobii  ia  leaioiiMa  lefeeaa  qaid  feeit  impenUom ; 
liMtio  ae»pet  et  ?ii»  et,  at  plaaidi  dicam,  foror  An- 
toaii,  BOB  jnsy  feeit,  at  contra  ■eaatam  popalonque 
BooMniaBi  ipn  priat  rebeUaient    **  Dedit,"  iaquis, 
^  paaai  Oalba,  qai  eoBtra  Neranem  innuneadt"    Die 
ollui  qaaa  pomai  dedit  Veipaiiaaat,  qai  eoatra  Vi- 
telHaM.    "<  T^tam,"  iaqnis,  "^  abfnit  Caraint  a  Ne- 
iOBe»  qaaatam  isti  laaiones  Anglicaai  4  lenatoribat 
iBiaa  teapcffia  KDmaaiB."    Trifnrcifer,  4  qao  landari 
Titaperiam  cat,  ▼itapenuri  laaa  aiagna:  pancb  BMMld 
peiiodia  iaierpocitis,  bae  ipaa  de  recenbeas, "  seaiftaDi 
cab  imperaloribas  togatonun  maacipiorom  comcamm 
laiHe**  aiebaa,  none  eandem  **  senattun"  ale  **  eon- 
iCMaa  regam  fuMe :"  boe  n  ita  cat,  qaid  obatat  qnia 
TCgn,to  aatbere,togala  auweipia  nnt?    Beatoa  boc 
laadatoie  reget!  qao  inter  bomines  niliil  neqoias,  in- 
ter qoadmpedet  nihil  amentias :  nisi  si  boc  illi  pecu- 
liare  dicam  esse,  quod  nemo  Itteratids  rudit    Senatum 
Anglis  Neroni  tis  esse  similtorem  quim  senatui  Ro- 
mano :  cogit  me  cacoethes  hoc  tuum  ineptissimas  con- 
glutinandi  similitadiDes,  ut  corrigam  te  ;   et  quam 
similis  Neroni  fuerit  Carolus,  ostendam.    *'  Nero,"  in- 
quis,  '*  matrem  suam"  ferro  ''necavit."     Carolus  et 
patrem  et  regem  veneno ;  nam,  ut  alia  omtttam  indicia, 
qui  ducem  veneficii  reum  legibus  eripuit,  fieri  non  po- 
tuit  quin  ipse  reus  quoque  fuerit     Nero  multa  millia 
Christianorum  occidit,  Carolus  multo  plura.    Non  do- 
fuenint,  teste  Suetonio,  qui  Neroncm  mortuum  lauda- 
rent,  qui  desiderarent,  qui  per  longum  tempus,  "  vemis 
spstiyisque  floribus  tumulum  ejus  ornarent,"  ejus  ini- 
micis  omnia  mala  ominarentur :  non  dcsunt  qui  Caro- 
lum  cadcm   insania  desidercnt,  et  summis  laudibus 
cxtollant,  quorum  tu,  patibularis  cqucs,  chorum  ducis. 
"  Milites  Ang-li  molossis  suis  ferociures  novum  et  inau- 
ditum  tribunal  instituerunt."  £n  acutissimum  Salmasii 
sWe  sjmbolum  sive  ada^pum,  jam  sexies  inculcatum, 
**  Molossis  suis  ferociorcs ; "   adeste   rhetores,  vosquc 
ludimagistri,  delibate,  si  sapitis,  flosculuni   huiic  elc- 
pfantissimum,  qui  tarn  Salmasio  in  dcliciis  est;  codicil- 
lis  vestris  et  capsulis  mandate  copiosissimi  Lominis 
pigmentum,  ne  intereat.    Adeonc  etiam  verba  tua  eon- 
sumpsit  rabies,  ut,  cuculi  in  modum,  eadcm  identidem 
occinere  cogaris  ?    Quid  boc  monstri  esse  dicam  ?    Ra- 
bies, ut  fabulantur,  vertit  Hecubam  in  cancm,  te  S'i 
Lupi  dominum  Tcrtit  in  cucoJom.    Jam  novas  cxordiris 


J 


? 


repagaaatiaa :  ■npra  p.  llS. 
Icgibnt  anlatam  esce 
ngeatibas,  aallaa  tm 
dicturam  te  ais  ^  iafinb  de 
potestafte,  alii  BUBoia,  alii 
Via  piobare,  **regee  BOB 
k  snbjeetiB  sob  aigaaieBiis*  aft ipw ah,* i 
rereim  atolidisdaio ;  *<aibil,*  iaqaii,  «A 
dieea  et  regee  diteriaoi  laift:  aftqd  Mi 
tndio  odioqae  addacti  mgai 
jadioca  ilka  BMgiitntaM  aalA 
daamare  poteraat,  ideoae  paftu 
addnctos  pnsfaliwe  icgea,  ^aas 
paniie,  ant  in  oidiaeB  eogcre, 
exeepto  te  ano,  ta»  fetaft 
tarqaiddaai  ent  caricgwa  peftwmit,qaiMi 
doBiiaaBfli  Icgibat  aapeiiowai;  da  qaa  an 
nihil  atdnet:  qaieqi 
factam  et  Deos  et  propbeta  gaa 
rablnnu  tais,  ex  qaibaa  pwihdwi  te  mfA 
regem  Jndvonna  bob  jadieaii,  aaae  fiftn  i 
intendia,  qnod  regem  et  jadieaii  eft^fertend 
diderint :  qnod  idem  plani  ert  meu  ftteraei 
te  tanc  esse,  qnod  ex  rablmik  ptabi—  A 
demum  desoendk  at  de  aaBMro  eqailiiH  i 
qnot  **  u  eqoomm  prmepia  babacrit,"  fhi 
defensionis,controTeniaa  potidalaa  ftmrila 
ab  agasone  ad  eqnitem  redb  aretakgam  ctti 
Tel  potius  ad  id  moastri  qaod  priaa  cnsiOi 
biosom.  Qoereris  enim  **  poatraBk**  bbei 
disciplinsB  Tigorem  liiatam,  rcgakm  m 
qadd  nni  scilicet  tjTanno,  caaetk  Iqgibai  Ml 
plinam  omnem  laxare,  morea  omaiam  coma 
pane  non  liceat  Hanc  doctrinam  **  Bnoi 
reformatos  "  introduxisse  ais.  Ita  Lathoii,  < 
Zuinglius,  Bucerus,  et  Orthodoxomm  qve^ 
berrimi  tbeologi  fuere,  tuo  judicio  Bmnistcs 
aequiore  animo  tua  malcdicta  perferunt  Asgl 
ecclesiee  doctores  pnestantissimos,  totamqneac 
siam  reformatam,  iisdem  prop^  contoBKiiis  (h 
te  audiant. 


CAPUT  VI. 

Post  leg^em  Dei  et  naturae  agitatim  ibs  l 
et  pessime  tractatam,  unde  nihil  prtpter  is 
simul  et  improbitatis  ignominiam  rctuli$ti,qui 
in  hac  causa  rcgia,  praeter  nugas  agere  po&si 
dco.  Ciim  autem  omnibus  et  bonis  et  doctis 
etiam  causte  nobilissimte  abuude  me  satisfy 
rem,  etiainsi  hoc  loco  fiuem  respondcndi  fit 
men  ue  interea  vidcar  aliis  varietatem  potius  e 
tuum,  quam  immodicam  loquacitatem,  dtfuf 
voles  usque  pros^rediar:  ea  tamen  breritatf, 
appareat,  me  iis  omnibus  perfunctum,  si  w 
diu^nitas,  at  saltem  que  necessitas,  cause  n 
nunc  hominum  quorumvis  expectationi,  vel  d 
ositati,  morem  gerere.  *'  Hinc  alios,"  iaqaiii  * 
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rum  mihi  surget  ordo."  An  major  eo  argu- 
ordine  queiii  lex  Dei  et  naturae  suppedi- 
iT  opem,  Lucina ;  parturit  Mons  Salmasius ; 
ilo  nupsit  uxori ;  foetum  aliquem  ing'entem 
mortales.  "  Si  is,  qui  rex  est  ac  dicitur, 
cosset  apud  aliam  potestatem,  earn  omnino 
rem  esse  oporteret ;  quce  autem  major  statu- 
Ferd  regiam  dici,  et  esse,  necesse  esset.  Sic 
ienda  potestas  regia :  quae  summa  est  in  re- 
ig-nlaris,  et  supra  quam  nulla  alia  agnos- 
murem  Fere  montanum  et  ridiculura !  Suc- 
immatici,  grammatico  laboranti ;  actum  est 
e  Dei  aut  naturee,  sed  de  glossario.  Quid 
»nderem  tibi  ?  cedant  nomina  rebus,  non  est 
»mini  cavere,  qui  rem  sustulimus ;  curent  id 
cordi  suDt  reges ;  nos  nostra  utimur  liber- 
msum  sane  baud  iniquum  auferres.  Verum 
>mnia  ex  aequo  et  bono  tecum  agere  intelli- 
c  mea  solum,  sed  ex  optimorum  olim  et  pru- 
rum  virorum  sententia,  respondebo,  qui  et 
potestatem  regiam  cum  potestate  legum 
lajore  posse  optime  consistere  judicarunt. 
imprimis,  vir  sapientia  clarissimus,  cum  tcI- 
h  potestati  regioe  consulere,  ut  autbor  est 
am  aliam  ejus  conservandae  rationem  inve- 
:,  quam  ut  senatus  et  epbororum,  id  est, 
»tatem  reg^a  majorem  in  sua  patria  consti- 
em  scnsit  Tbeseus  Euripideeus,  qui  cikm 
I  rex  esset,  populo  tamen  Atheniensi  in 
cum  magna  sua  gloria  vindicato,  et  poles- 
ilarem  extulit  supra  regiam,  et  regnum  ni- 
in  ilia  ci¥itate  suis  posteris  reliquit.  Unde 
in  Supplicibus  ita  loquentcm  inducit. 

rkcTTitr^  dvrbv  ilq  iiovapxuiv 
tffaQ  TtjvB^  io6}pTi<f>ov  iroXiv. 

ira  constitui  ipsum  in  monarchiam, 
banc  urbem  eequale  jus  sufiragii  babentem." 

id  prceconem  Tbebanum. 

iv  fipK<a  Tov  Xoy«  ^tv^Jf,  K^vi, 
'pavvov  iv^ad\  ov  -ydp  dpxirai 
>g  av^poc,  o.\y  IXtv^spa  Tr6X«c» 


avdaaii.- 


m  incccpisti  orationcm  falso,  Iiospes, 
;  tyrauuuu)  bic,  non  enim  reg^tur 
firo,  sod  est  libera  hoec  civitas, 
autem  regnat. 

cum  tamen  rex  in  ilia  civitate  et  esset,  et 
.  Testis  est  etiam  divinus  Plato  in  epistola 
nduxit  Lycurgus  scnatum  et  epbororum 
riig  f3afft\tKiJQ  ap^iJc  (rvjrrjpiov,  potestati  regia; 
lutarem,  quae  bac  ratione  per  tot  soBcula 
I  JaudeconservaUest;  postquamlex  doniina 
t  hoTiiinum."  Lex  autem  rex  esse  non  po- 
qui  m  rc^cm  quoque,  si  usus  venerit,  lege 
.      Sic  temperaUm  potestatem  regiam  Sici- 

'^'       ^^''^cum  regia  potestate;  sit  regia 
^^^  '^eddendfB  rationi  obnoxia ;  domine- 


tur  lex  etiam  regibus,  siquid  praeter  legem  fecerint" 
Aristoteles  denique,  Politicorum  tertio,  "  In  repub. 
Spartanonim  videtur,"  inquit,  ^*  regnum  esse  maxim^, 
eorum  reg^orum  quae  sunt  secundum  legem  :'*  omnes 
autem  regni  species  secundum  legem  fuisse  ait,  praeter 
unam,  quam  vocat  iranjSatriXclav,  neque  talem  usquam 
extitisse  meminit.  Tale  itaque  regnum  maximd  om- 
nium propria  et  dici  et  esse  regnum  sensit  .Aristoteles, 
quale  apud  Spartanos  fuit ;  talem  proinde  regem  non 
mini^  propria  et  dici  et  esse  regem,  ubi  tamen  populus 
supra  regem  erat,  negfare  non  potuit.  Cum  tot  tan- 
tique  autbores  et  nomen  et  rem  regiam  sua  fidesaWam 
regi  prsestiterent,  etiam  ubi  populus  pen^s  se  summam 
potestatem,  tametsi  exercere  non  solet,  tamen,  quoties 
opus  est,  obtinet,  noli  tam  angusto  animo  summae  re- 
rum  grammaticalium,  boc  est  vocabulorum,  sic  timere, 
ut  potius  quim  glossarii  tui  ratio  turbetur,  aut  detri- 
menti  quid  capiat,  prodere  libertatem  omnium,  et 
rempub.  yelis.  Scito  etiam  debinc,  nomina  rebus  ser- 
vire,  non  res  nominibus ;  ita  plus  sapies,  nee  "  in  in- 
finitum," quod  metuis,  '*  ibis.  Frustra  ergo  Seneca 
tria  ilia  genera  statuum  ita  describit."  Frustretur  Se- 
neca, nos  liberi  simus;  et  nisi  fallor,  non  ii  sumus  quos 
(lores  Senecae  in  senritutem  reducant.  Seneca  autem, 
si  summam  in  uno  potestatem  esse  dicit,  **  populi," 
tamen  ^*  cam"  dicit "  esse,"  commissam  yidelicet  regi  ad 
salutem  omnium,  non  ad  pemiciem ;  nee  mancipio,  sed 
usu  duntaxat,  a  populo  datam.  "  Non  jam  ergo  per 
Deum  reges  regnant,  sed  per  populum."  Quasi  yer6 
Deus  non  ita  regat  populum,  ut  cui  Deus  vult,  regnum 
tradat  populus;  cum  in  ipsis  institutionibus  imperator 
Justinianus  palam  agfnoscat,  exinde  Ccesares  regnasse, 
ex  quo  *'  lege  regia  populus  iis  et  in  eos  omne  imperium 
suum,  et  potestatem,  concessit"  Sed  quousque  ista  re- 
coquemus,  quce  jam  toties  refutavimus?  Rursilis,  quod 
ingenium  tuum  importunum  et  agreste,  mores  odiosis- 
simos  indicat,  in  nostra  repub.  quee  ad  te  nibil  pertinet, 
alienigena  et  peregrinus  curiosum  te  infers.  Accede 
igitur,  ut  te  tauto  ardelione  dignum  est,  cum  insigni 
soloecismo.  *'  Quicquid,"  inquis,  "  illi  perditi  bomines 
dicunt,  ad  populum  decipiendum  pertinent."  O  scele- 
rate !  boccine  erat,  quod  diminutus  capite  grammaticus 
in  nostram  rempub.  te  ingerere  cupiebas,  ut  soloecismis 
nos  tuis  et  barbarismis  oppleres  ?  Ven!im  tu  die,  popu- 
lum quo  modo  decepimus?  **  Forma  regiminis  quam 
introduxere  non  popularis  est,  sed  militaris."  Ista 
scilicet  grex  ille  perfugarum  mercedula  conductum 
jussit  te  scribere  :  non  tibi  igitur,  qui  ea  blatis,  quorum 
nibil  intclligis,  sed  iis  qui  te  pretio  conduxerunt,  re- 
spondebitur.  Quis  ^*  ordinem  procerum  k  parlamento 
ejecit?  an  populus.'*"  Immo populus;  eoque  facto  ser- 
vitutis  jugum  k  cervicibus  suis  baud  ferendum  dejecit. 
Ipsi  militcs,  a  quibus  boc  factum  dicis,  non  exteri,  sed 
cives,  et  magna  pars  populi  fuere ;  idque  caetero  ferh 
consentiente  populo  et  cupiente,  nee  sine  parlamenti 
etiam  authoritate,  fecerunt.  "  An  populus,"  inquis, 
"  plebeium  ordinem  domus  inferioris  mutilavit,  alios 
fugando,  Sec"  Populus  inquam  ;  quod  enim  senatiis 
pars  potior,  id  est  sanior,  fecit,  in  quo  yera  populi  po- 
testas residebat,  quid  ni  id  populum  fecisse  dicam  ? 
Quid  si  seryire,  quid  si  yaenum  rempub.  dare,  in  senatu 
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plum  jMltteinty  mMai  id  impedire,  et  libertatem  le- 
tiaere^si  ininuia  eit  nUspaiKioiilMB  liednft?  ^Al 
daeeihoeleeeniiitcnimifidbiiisois.*'  Habenda  iptnr 
gratia  eat  dndbna,  qodd  operaa  et  tabernarioa  Londi- 
Denaea,  qd  paold  an^  Telati  fiez  ilia  Clodiana,  ipaam 
ewiaai  oliaederaiity  ferocieiitea  repulerint,  reipob.  non 
defiieriot.  Tone  idciroo  joa  pariaaienti  priDuuiiiiD  ac 
prajmimfp  at  libeftati  ifflprimii  pofnili  siire  pace  aire 
bello  praapieiaty  **  BuKtarem  dominationem''  appella- 
Inar  Vcram  boe  i. perdoelliboa  dici,  qui  tibi  itta  dicti- 
mnt,  non  eit  nbam ;  tie  enim  perdidnima  olim  Anto- 
nioniBi  laetio  lenatnm  Roaunom,  eontra  boatea  patm 
nd  aagm  eontem,  **  Caatra  Pmnpeii''  appdUre  lolebat. 
Jam  Tero  fbrtisaimo  noatri  exeieitftft  duetori  Cromnello, 
qodd  ia  amioonim  leto  agnrine  atipatoa,  non  aane  &- 
voK  popnli  aecnndo,  TOtia  etiam  bononnn  omninm  priH 
aeqnentibua,  in  bdlnm  Hiberaicain  Deo  gratiHiBinni 
proficieeeretory  inTidisee  tnoa  gandeo ;  audida  enim 
poatea  tot  ejoa  victoriia,  jam  arbitror  eoa  liTore  conta- 
baine.  Multa  pneCereoi  que  de  Romanii  milidbua 
piolixd  nogaria :  quod  leqaitar  4  Teritate  remotissiDum 
ene  qoia  non  Yidet?  **  Fbpali,"  inquia,  **  poteatas  esse 
desinit,  nbi  regis  esse  indpit"  Quo  tandem  j  are  T  earn 
aatia  eonatet,  omnea  ferd  abiqne  gendam  regea  aab 
eertb  eonditionibna  traditnm  sibi  regnum  i  populo  ae- 
eipere:  qaibaa  ai  rex  non  steterit,  ear  ilia  poteataa, 
qoe  fidnciaiia  tintnm  fait,  ad  popalom  redire  non  de- 
beaty  tarn  i  rege  quim  4  eonaole,  Tel  ab  alb  qnoria 
magiatrata,  tn  Telim  doeeaa:  nam  quod  ''salotem 
reipob. id '*a]ii**poatalare,''ineptiasdicis;  ethnsalatia 
ratio  cadem  omnin6  sit,  aive  i  rege,  nwe  ab  optinudbas, 
aive  i  triomTiris,  imperio  aibi  tradito  perpenun  ntend- 
bus,  **  potestas  ilia  ad  popalum  reTertatur ; "  posse 
autem  4  magistraUbas-  quibuscunqae,  prseterquam  a 
rege  solo,  ad  popalum  rcverti  ipse  coDcedis.  Sand  si 
neqae  regi,  neque  ullis  magistratibus,  impcrium  in  se 
populus  mentis  compos  dederit,  oisi  tautummodo  com- 
munis omnium  sahitis  causa,  nihil  potest  obstare  quo 
minus,  ob  causas  pland  contrarias,  nc  interitus  omnium 
sequatur,  baud  secus  regfi  quam  aliis  ma^stratibus,  quod 
deditimperium  adimere  possit:  quid  quod  uniedam  faci- 
lias  qu&m  pluribus  ademerit  ?  et  potestatem  in  se  plus- 
quam  fidaciariam  cuiquam  mortalium  tradere  summae 
essct  tnsanie:  neque  credibile  est  ullum  ab  orbe  terrarum 
condtto  populum,  qui  quidem  susc  spontis  esset,  adeo 
misere  desipuisse,  ut  vel  omnem  prorsus  potestatem  ab 
se  alienaret,  aut  suis  nia<ristratibus  concrciiitam,  sine 
causis  gravissiinis,  ad  se  rcTocarct.  Quod  si  discor- 
diae,  si  bella  intestina,  ind^  oriantur,  rcgiuni  ccrte  jus 
nullum  inde  oritur  illius  potestatis  per  vim  retinen- 
doB,  quam  populus  suam  sibi  Tendicat.  Ex  quo  effi- 
citur,  quod  ad  prudentiam  populi,  non  ad  jus  regis, 
referendum  est,  quadque  nos  non  nciranius,  **  rcctorem 
nun  facild  mutaudum  esse :"  nuuquam  ergij  aut  nulla 
prorsus  de  causa,  nullo  modo  sequitur :  neque  tu  adhuc 
quicquam  allcpisti,  neque  jus  ullum  regis  cxpromp- 
sisti,  quo  minus  liceat  consentienti  populo  reg-em  baud 
idoneuni  regno  pri?are ;  siquidem  id,  quod  etiani  in 
Gallia  tua  sacpius  factum  est,  sine  tumultu  ac  ci\ili 
bello  fieri  possit  Cum  itaque  salus  populi  suprcma 
lex  sit,  non  salus  tjranui,  ac  proinde  populo  in  tyran- 


nam,  bob  tjranno  m 

qui  tam  aanctaai  lagan,  tan 

pervertere  ea  anaMi  fu  legaa  ii 

et  popolo  maxinA  aalnlaifi,  m 

impanitatem  valere  volnialit  in 

qaidem  Angli  **  cntbnrinatM,  d 

dbi  aonna,  ■»  rate  adtOi  Dem  tiki 

tand  piaenli  nhmca  iandaere:  qnanfoaBi 

genua  bomannm  anl^iieen  tjraaaiiyid  ai^f 

mane  loa  paitim  in  te  nltio  art,  ania  fte  §m 
que  fugia  tenamin,  atqne  oWnai,  id  diiii 
inteqnetnr;  et  pejore  etiaai  cA»  qoam  aa 
inaanii  agitabit  Venio  none  ad  aiteraaa) 
tnam,prioriabaoddianBiile;  aipopnfeveHi 
poleatatem  aoara,  **  nibil  tnai  caiet  dim 
popnlarem  et  regalem  atatnn^  nin  qodd  ia  1 
rectores  eonadtanntur,  in  iOo  plnrea:"  q« 
aliud  intereaiet,  nnmqnid  indA  reapib.  deb 
peret  ?  Eeee  antem  ali«  dillerestim  4  tew 
toe,  **  temporia"  nimiram  **  et  ancccMioaii ; 
larea  nmgiatratai  annni  lerft  snt,"  regB^ 
eommittant,  perpetni;  et  in  eadem  pletaaq 
Difierant  etg6  inter  ae  ant  bob  difibant,  dc 
nunntiia  nibil  laboro,  in  boe  eert4  eowm 
atrobique  popoloa,  quotiea  id  intereat  nip 
qoam  alteri  poteatatem,  aalntia  pablic«  cm 
rat,  earn  ad  ae  ronaa  nee  iajoria,  eaadea  i 
reroeare.  **  At  lege  regia  Robib  aie  appcft 
in  itttdtntis,  popalua  Rmnanoa  piiBei|M,  etk 
imperium  saum  et  poteatateaa  eoBceant"  Nd 
aarom  coactas,qai  boneatofcgiadtnlosaaaiti 
▼iolentiam  sanzerunt ;  de  quo  supra,  id  quod 
consulti  in  bunc  locum  non  dissimalant  ( 
legitime,  et  Tolente  populo,  concesson  dm 
▼ocabilc  quin  sit  non  dubitamus.  Tcruntu 
maxim^  consentaneum  est,  populum  Ron 
aliam  potestatem  transtulisse  in  principen.  i 
concesserat  suis  magistratibus ;  id  est  imprr 
mum  et  revocabilc,  non  tjrannicum  etabsun 
circa  et  ccnsularem  et  tribunidam  potestate 
receperc;  dictatoriam  nemo  post  Juliom;  p 
circo  adorare  etiam  solebant,  ut  ex  Tacito 
supra  meminimus.  Verum  ut  **  muhi  olin 
in  serritutem  alten  rendidenint,  sic  potc 
unirersus."  O  equitem  ergastularium  et  i 
patrife  etiam  tusD  tetemum  opprobrium !  qw 
tis  tam  fcedum  procuratorem  ac  lenonem 
etiam  servitia  infima  cujusvis  catastnp  at 
que  conspuere  deberent !  San^  si  populus  h 
dum  se  re^bus  niancipasset,  posset  et  res 
populum  alteri  cuiris  domino  mancipare, 
addicerc  ;  et  tamen  constat  regem  ne  pj 
quidem  coronas  posse  alienare.  Qui  ijpti 
quod  ai'unt,  et  patrimonii  regii,  usum  fniett 
populo  concessum  habet,  is  populi  ip^in 
erit  ?  Nun  si  pertusis  auribus  utrisque  perfoi 
non  si  g-ypsatis  pedibus  cursitares,  tam  ess 
servorum  vilissimus,  quam  nunc  es,  hujos  1 
dte  autbor  sententise.  Perge  poenas  loonii 
invitus,  quod  nunc  facts,  de  tcmedpso  some 
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de  jare  belli  balbatis,  quae  bic  locum  non 
aam  oequc  Carolus  dos  bello  Ticit,  et  majores 

maxtmd  yicissent,  isti  tamen  juri  ssepiiis  re- 
"ant ;  nee  vero  tam  unquam  victi  fuimus,  ut 
*uni  nomen,  illt  in  nostras  leg'es,  non  yicissim 

quas  cum  Carolus  insigpiiter  Fiolasset,  yel 
>rem,  ve\  nunc  reg^m  perjunim,  pritis  ab  ipso 
armis  debellayimus :  ex  tua  autem  sententia 
rmis  queeritur,  transit  in  ejus  dominium  qui 
;."  Sis  itaque  deinceps  hac  in  parte  quam 
>osu$,  sis,  quod  in  Solino  dudum  fuisti,  exer- 
inianus,  blateronum  omnium  verbosissimus, 

exinde  argutaris,  quicquid  turbas,  quicquid 
ris,  quicquid  rauces,  ad  finem  usque  hujus 
d  totum  non  jam  pro  reg'e  dcvicto,  scd  pro 
ina  ope  victoribns,  contra  regem  desudare  te 


CAPUT  VII. 

ER  duo  incommoda  sane  maxima,  et  pro  tuo 
^ravissima,  potestatem  populi  esse  regia  ma- 
>ximo  capite  negasti :  quippc,  si  concedcres, 
im  regi  aliud  nomen  essct,  translato  in  popu- 
s  vocabulo ;  et  partitiones  qucedam  politicae 
lentur :  quorum  alterum  vocabularii  dispen- 
iij  alterum  tuorum  crux  politicorum.  Ad  ea 
is  responsum  est,  ut  primura  salutis  et  liber- 
rep,  deinde  etiam  nomeuclatune  tute  et  poli- 
•ita  nunnulla  ratio  esset.  Nunc  "  aliis  rati- 
rincendum  esse"  a'is,  *'  regem  a  sibi  subjectis 
ion  posse,  quarum  bfec  crit  maxime  potens  et 
uod  rex  parem  in  suo  regno  non  babeat." 
?  non  habet  rex  in  suo  regno  parem  ?  quid 

duodccim  vetustissirai  Francife  pares?  an 
jnt  et  uug^  ?  an  frustra  et  ad  ludibrium  sic 
?  Cave  istam  viris  Gallice  principibus  con- 
I  dixeris.  An  quia  inter  se  pares?  quasi  vero 
s  totins  Gallicie  duodenos  tantiim  inter  se 
e,  aut  dicendos  idcirco  Francice  pares,  existi- 
sit.  Quud  nisi  revera  sint  regis  Frauciep  pares, 
I  eo  renipub.  pari  jure  atque  consilio  adminis- 

nc  in  Francite  regno  potiiis  quam  in  nostra 
lod  unieum  tua  interest,  glossario  illudatur. 
,  fac  planum,  non  esse  regi  in  regno  suo  pa- 
^uia,  inquis,  "  populus  llomanus  post  rcgcs 
duos  constituit  consules,  non  unum  ;  ut  si 
caret,  coerceri  a  collega  posset."     Vix  fingi 

potuit  ineptius:  cur  igitur  unus  duntaxat 

fasces  apud  se  habuit,  non  uterquc,  si  ad 
1  coercendum  alter  datus  crat  ?  quid  si  etiam 

,  '^  ^f^puh.  conjurasset,  an  meliore  loco  res 

"*   *'    coJiegam    alteri   nullum  dedissent  ? 
Item  etar>»L  i 

*"noos  consules,  et  mamstratus  omnes, 

...       "'  scmpCT  debuisse,  quotics  id  e  rc- 

liD   •  "*  ^^ pic^i  visum  est.     Hujus  rei  Mar- 

eo  .     .  ^'^U'one   pro  Sestio  locupletissimuni 

9ao  siwnvl    brevissiinam   Komana^ 


ciyitatis  descriptionem  accipe ;  quam  is  et  **  sapientis- 
simd  constitutam,*'  et  omnes  boiios  cires  nosse  cam 
oportere,  dicebat,  quod  idem  et  nos  dicimus.  *'  Majores 
nostri,  cum  regum  potestatem  non  tulissent,  ita  magis- 
tratus  annuos  crearerunt,  ut  consilium  senatus  reipub. 
prseponerent  sempitemum:  deligerentur  autem  in  id 
consilium  ab  universo  populo ;  aditusque  in  ilium  sum- 
mum  ordinem  omnium  ciyium  industris  ac  yirtuti 
pateret:  senatum  reipub.  custodem,  praesidem,  propug- 
natorem,  collocayerunt :  hujus  ordinis  autboritate  uti 
magistratus,  et  quasi  ministros  gravissimi  consilii  esse, 
yoluerunt."  Exemplo  illustri  esse  poterunt  Decemyiri; 
qui  ci!km  potestate  consulari  et  summa  pnediti  essent, 
cos  tamen  omnes  simul,  etiam  renitentes,  patrum  au- 
thoritas  in  ordinem  coegit ;  consules  etiam  nonnullos, 
antequam  magistratum  deposuerant,  hostes  judicatos 
et  contra  eos  sumpta  arma  esse  legimus :  hostilia  enim 
facientem,  esse  consulem  nemo  putabat.  Sic  bellum 
contra  Antonium  consulem  senatiis  autboritate  est 
gestum :  in  quo  yictus  poenas  capitis  dedisset,  nisi 
Octayianus  Ctesar,  regnum  afTectans,  eyertendee  reipub. 
consilium  cum  eo  iniiset.  Jam  quod  "  boc  proprium 
esse "  ai's  "  majestatis  regalis,  ut  imperium  penes 
unieum  sit,"  baud  minus  lubricum  est,  et  a  te  quidem 
ipso  statim  refcllitur :  "  Judices,"  enim  "  Hebreeorum 
et  singuli,  et  toto  yitee  spatio,  imperium  obtinebant ; 
scriptura  quoque  reges  eos  yocat ;  et  tamen  k  sjne- 
drio  magfno"  judicabantur.  Ita  fit,  dum  dixisse  om- 
nia yis  yideri,  ut  nihil  ferd  nisi  pugfnantia  loquaris. 
Quaero  deinde  qualem  tu  formam  regi minis  esse 
dicas,  cum  Romanum  imperium  duo  simul  tresyc 
imperatores  habuerunt;  an  imperatores  tibi,  id  est 
reges,  an  optimates,  an  triumyiri,  yidentur  fuisse? 
An  yero  dices  Romanum  imperium  sub  Antonio  et 
Vero,  sub  Diocletiano  et  Maximiano,  sub  Constantino 
et  Licinio,  non  unum  imperium  fuisse  ?  Jam  ista  tua 
"  statuum  tria  genera"  tuismet  ipsius  argutiis  peri- 
clitantur,  si  reges  isti  non  fuere :  si  fuere,  non  est 
ergo  proprium  imperii  regii.  ut  pends  unieum  sit. 
"  Alter,"  inquis,  "  horum  si  deliquat,  potest  alter  de 
eo  referre  ad  populum  yel  ad  senatum,  ut  accusetur 
et  condemnetur."  Aniion  erg6  judicat  yel  populus 
vel  senatus  ad  quos  alter  ille  refert?  Si  quid  igitur 
ipse  tribuis  tibi,  collega  opus  non  erat  ad  judicandum 
collegam.  Heu  te  defensorem,  nisi  execrabilis  potius 
esses,  plane  miserandum !  undiquaque  ictibus  adeo 
opportunum,  ut  si  fortd  per  lusum  destinare  quis  yellet 
quovis  te  loco  punctim  ferire,  vix  esse  credo  ubi  temere 
possit  aberrare.  "  Ridiculum"  esse  statuis,  "  regem  in 
se  judices  dare  yelle,  a  quibus  capite  damnaretur." 
Atqui  ego  non  ridiculum,  sed  optimum,  tibi  oppono 
imperatorem  Trajanum;  qui  pnefectum  proBtorio  Sa- 
buranum,  ciim  ei  insig^e  potestatis,  uti  mos  erat,  pu- 
gionem  daret,  crebro  sic  monuit :  "  Accipe  hunc  gladi- 
um  pro  me,  si  rect^  agam,sin  aliter,in  me  magis,qu6<l 
moderatorem  omnium  yel  errare  minus  fas  sit."  Heec 
Dion  et  Aurelius  Victor.  Vides  ut  judicem  in  se  sta- 
tuerit  iinperator  egregius  quamris  non  parem.  Hoc 
idem  Tiberius  per  simulationem  et  yaniloquentiam  for- 
tasse  dixisset ;  Trajanum  autem  virum  optimum  et 
sanctissimum  non  id  ex  animo  dixisse  quod  yerum, 
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.qaod  JM  et  ftt»  om  waaiMmt,  todeitas  peii6  at  qm 
ulntratv.  Qunto  jmtitti  eigd  aenmUii,  earn  Tiriboi 
■npcrioff  potuoit  aim  panre,  jdand  ez  officii  ntioiie 
pmnt;  et jm«  MiperioRm  eit  hmm.  De  quo  Fliniiu 
In  puMgjiieo.  "  Senttos  ot  nseiperas  qnartiim  con- 
saktam  et  rogant  et  joMit;  inqMni  boe  Terbom,  noB 
adolatioiiii  CMe,  obseqoio  tuo  ciede :"  et  pmiil6  poft, 
<*  bee  iiflm]M  inteatio  tna,  qt  libertatem  revoees  ic  le- 
docn."  Qaod  Tkiyftooi  do  ae,  idem  KBatnt  de  Trm- 
jano  eeniity  niuiiqae  aathoritatem  lerent  esse  sopie- 
nftm;  nam  qui  UBperatoiofli  jnbeie  potnity  potnit 
enndeiB  tt  jn^eare.  8ie  Maitus  Ameliiis  impentor» 
enm  pnefeeliia  Bjnm  CaMos  ngnim  ei  eripere  eonm- 
letar,  obtoUt  le  in  jadiciiMi  rel  senatni  Tel  popolo  Ro- 
aano;  paiatns  legno  eederoy  tiqnidem  iis  ita  nderetur. 
Jam  wd  qaia  leedoa  aat  aieliw  de  jaie  legio  eziati- 
et  atatoere  qaeat,  qtakm  ex  on  ipao  legam  opd- 
Frofeetft,  jora  aatorali,  rex  qoiiqae  boana  Tel 
aenatam  vel  popdom  babet  aibi  aemper  et  paiem  et 
aopenoiem:  Tyraaaaa  aotem  eto  natnia  iafimoa  om- 
ninm  aityaeaio  noa  illi  par  atqoe  aoperior  eziadmandiu 
cat,  qoieonqae  nriboa  plna  Talet..  Qaemadmodom 
eaim  4  vi  oKm  ad  legei,  dace  BataiA»  dereatum  est, 
ha*  abi  Icgea  pro  aibib  faabeatar,  aceemaiid,  e&dem 
etiam  daee,  ad  vim  eat  ledeaadom.  ^  Hoc  aeature,** 
iaqoit  Cicero  pro  Seado,  ^  pradeatiiB  est;  faoero,  forti- 
todiais ;  et  aeatire  ver5  et  facere,  peifectm  eamalatttque 
nrtads."  Maaeat  boc  igttar  ia  aataia,  aoUb  parasi- 
toram  artibaa  coaeatieadam»  rege  sIto  boaOtSiTe  male, 
vel  tf^tfl—  Tel  popolam  eaae  aopeiiorem.  Qaod  et 
ipao  eimfiteriai  c6m  potortatem  regiam  a  popolo  ia 
legem  Iraaiiimfi  dicia.  Qoam  cnim  ngi  poleatatem 
dedity  earn  aatori,  ac  Tirtate  qnadam,  vel  ut  ita  dicam 
Tirtualiter,  etiam  cum  alteri  dederit,  tamen  in  se  babet : 
Que  enim  causae  aaturales  isto  mode  per  emineDtiam 
quandam  quidvis  efficiunt,  plus  semper  susb  retinent 
Tirtutis  quam  impertiunt ;  nee  impertiendo  sc  exbauri- 
unt  Tides,  quo  propiC^  ad  naturam  accedimus,  eo 
evidentius  potestatem  populi  supra  regiam  eminere. 
lUud  etiam  constat,  populum,  modo  id  ei  libenim  sit, 
potestatem  regi  suam  simpliciter  et  manciple  nunquam 
dare,  neque  natura  posse  dare ;  sed  tantum  salutis  et 
libertatis  publicae  causa,  quam  cum  rex  procurare  de- 
stiterit,  intelligitur  populum  nihil  dedisse ;  quia  certo 
fini  tantummodo  dedit,  monente  ipsa  natura;  quem 
finem  si  neque  natura,  neque  populus  assequitur,  uon 
erit  mag^  ratum  quod  dedit,  quam  pactum  quodris  aut 
fccdus  irritum.  His  rationibus  firmissime  probatur 
superiorem  rege  esse  populum ;  unde  argiimentum  hoc 
tuum,  **maxim^  potens  et  Talidum,  non  posse  regem 
judicari,  quia  parem  in  suo  regno  non  babet,  nee  supe- 
riorem," diluitur.  Id  enira  assumis,  quod  nullo  modo 
concedimus.  ^*  In  populari  statu,"  inquis,  *'  magistra- 
tus,  a  populo  positus,  ab  eodem  ob  crimen  plecti  potest ; 
in  statu  aristocratico  optimates,  ab  iis  quos  habent  col- 
legas ;  sed  pro  monstro  est,  ut  rex  in  regno  suo  cogatur 
causam  capitis  diccre."  Quid  nunc  aliud  concludis, 
quam  miserrimos  esse  omnium  et  stultissimos,  qui  re- 
gem  sibi  constituunt?  Sed  quamobrem,  quaeso,  non 
potent  populus  tarn  regem  puuire  reum,  quam  popula- 
rem  magistratum,  aut  optimates?    Au  putas  omnes  po- 


paloe,  qai  aob  legibw  vii 
e6  deprtjiam^  at,  Kbcri  ein 
aeoae  oamesi  oeqaa  toCoi^  ia 
audi  aspe  atahi  ita  tradawp  at 
ftiat,  imiaaalwiaia 
Baton  ipaa«  iHWiidiy  iilatit,  aal 
liqaeriotf  Careigd 
eooditiooeaferaat;  earkgat 
at  apenii  ae  e6  Magis  alqae  inidai  ] 
popoloBi  oniTcnaM  ae  aljicen^i 
apem  onaem  ia  aao  boattBe»eoqaeMnH 
loearo?  Cnritea  janat  regee  aU  hmN 
fiietarao  ?  at  diaeaat  aea^  alien  Mirtdi^i 
BIO  male,  aolia  lieero  Kgibaa  iapaaftjqaafc 
bse  taa  Beiaada  eoaaectaria  ieaaailnil 
qai  digitar,  aliqaa  Tci  cam  iiaafiii  | 
qaaft  aisi  prowiiriasft,  fottiwi  aee  oaafta 
atare  nolit  coBTeotia,  A  popalo  jadiearianp 
Bi6  si  subditis  aaia  jaraveiit  ia  ditti0m,mi 
legearegni  jastitiam  admiaiatiataraii,ctM 
eua  aaerameato  fidelitatia  Ibro  aolaloB,  d  1 
abitoram  ease  potestate,  4  Deo  aaa  ik  I 
pceaa  in  falleotem  ezpooeeada  eat*  Doe 
BOB  ob  elegaatiaa^  saat  oiiia  iaealtiMi; 
amplioa  lefotatioab  indigeaat,  eteaia  fa 
taat,  ae  explodaat,  ae  daamaat  apertiHiBtfi] 
atqoe  toTj^todiae;  8ede6leei,Btob«erilali 
oomaieadareai  te  ngibaa :  qai  iater  iidi 
moHa  aliqoett  digaiutia  bmna,  aat  mm 
tibi,  proepidaBt:  eom  eaim  alii  abit  inlN 
k  pocolia.  alii  4  Tolaptatibaat  ta  iia  eoMMii 
erisiperjariii;  tnregiaBBoa  degoalia^H 
niminm  es,  sed  perfidiae,  aamains  arbiter  en 
ut  summam  in  te  atultitiam  somraa  iaipid 
junctam  esse  omnes  fateantar,  expendaav 
curatius  prseclara  ilia,  quse  proxime  affinnasd 
inquis,  **"  etsi  subditis  jurarerit  in  electiooe, 
diim  leges  regnaturum,"  et  ui  faciat,  ^  cms 
fidelitatis  solutos  fore,  et  se  facto  ipso  abitoi 
tate,"  abdicari  tamen  aut  puniri  ab  iis  do 
Qui  minus,  queeso,  rex  quam  populam  na 
quia  in  eo  regimine  populus  non  omnem  t 
potestatem  suam  ad  magistratum.  An  bic  ig 
gem  ?  cui  regnum  in  se  non  diutius  tradnn 
bend  gesseriu  Tam  itaque  rex,  juratDsio 
ahjici  aut  punire  poterit,  quim  populam  a 
Nam  argumento  illo  pancratico  omnis  in  re 
latfp  potestatis  amplius  uti  non  potes,qoo 
machinis  imprudens  arietasti.  Cognoscite  ni 
potentissimam  et  invictam  ejus  rationem  cur 
gem"judicare  nequcant"  quia  legibussolut 
leges  solus  rex  omnes  fert;"  quae  cum  fil> 
jam  toties  probaverim,  btec  etiam  inricta  to; 
priore  ad  nihilum  recidit.  Caeteriim  rex 
qusevis  priTata,  utpote  stuprum,  adulterion 
si  raro  plectitur,  non  tam  justitia  quam  «qi 
ne  plus  turbarum  ex  morte  regis,  et  rerum 
populo  eveniat,  quam  boni  ex  uuo  atque  a 
cato.  £x  quo  vero  omnibus  gravis  et  ioColc 
incipit,  turn  quidem,  quoquo  possnnt  modo 
Tel  injudicatum  omnes  nationes  tyrannum  < 
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temper  credidere.  Unde  Marcus  TuUius  in  se- 
ia  Philippica  de  Ciesaris  interfectoribus.  "  Hi 
n  cam  gladiis  non  in  reguum  appetentem,  sed  in 
HBtem,  impetum  fecerunt:  quod  cam  ipsum  factum 
m  pneclanim  atqae  divinum  est,  turn  est  positum 
■itandum."  Quam  hujus  tu  dissimilis!  "  Homi- 
m,  adulteiium,  injuria,  non  heec  crimina  regia 
a  led  privata."  Euge,  parasite,  lenones  jam  omnes 
>opadia  aulica  hac  ^oce  demeruisti ;  O  quam  lepide 
■let  parasitaris,  et  eadem  opera  lenocinaris !  '*  Rex 
■er  ben^  potest  regnare,  et  homicida,  ideoque  ^ita 
■ri  non  debet,  quia  cum  ^ita  regno  quoque  exuere- 
'  at  nunquam  hoc  fuit  probatum  legibus  divinis 
Inmanis,  ut  duplex  yindicta  de  uuo  crimine  su- 
itor." Os  impurum  et  infame !  eadem  ratione  nee 
litres  magistratus,  nee  optimates,  nc  duplici  pcena 
ventur,  ne  judex  quidem,  aut  senator,  Aagitiosus 
H  capite  uUas  persolvere  debebit ;  cum  vita  enim  et 
■00  magistratu  priyarentur.  Ut  potestatem,  sic 
■tatem  etiam,  populo  adimere  et  in  regem  conferre 
m;  yicariam  si  vis  et  translatitiam,  primariam 
non  potes,  uti  nee  potestatem.  *'  Crimen,*'  in- 
**  majestatis  non  potest  committere  rex  ad  versus 
Inm  suum;  potest  autem  populus  adversus  re- 
**  £t  tamen  rex  propter  populum  duntaxat  rex 
MD  populus  propter  regem.  Populus  igitur  uni- 
ty aut  pars  major,  plus  semper  rege  debet  posse : 
I,  et  calculos  ponis,  "  plus  potest  quam  singuli, 
temi,  dcni,  centcni,  milleni,  decies  milleni."  Ksto. 
It  quam  dimidia  pars  populi.*'  Non  repugno. 
id  ti  alterius  dimidiae  pars  altera  accedat,  anuon 
t  plus  poterit  ?"  Minime.  Progrederc  ;  quid  au- 
Imcnm,  peritissime  logista,  an  progressionem  aritb- 
am  non  calles  ?  Vertit  rationes,  et  *'  aiinon  rex 
tptimatibus  plus  potestatis  habeat,"  queerit ;  ite- 
Bego,  Vertumne,  si  pro  optimatibus  proccres  in- 
tt;  quoniam  acciderc  potest,  ut  nemo  inter  cos 
mtis  nomine  sit  dignus:  fit  etiam  ssepius,  ut  multo 
I  de  plebe  sint,  qui  virtute  et  sapientia  proccres 
diant;  quibus  cum  pars  populi  major  vel  potior 
iky  eos  universi  populi  instar  esse  baud  verear 
.  **At  si  plus  quam  universi  non  potest,  ergo 
iC  tantum  singulorum,  non  omnium  universim 
■mm  :"  rect^ ;  nisi  ipsi  voluerint.  Rationes  jam 
nto;  comperies  te  impcrite  supputando  sortem 
•■^•^  **  I^icunt  Angli  penes  populum  jus  majes- 
r  ongrine  et  natura  residere,  hoc  vero  est  omnium 
1  erersionem  inducere."  Etiamne  aristocratice, 
ienUes  ?  Credibile  sane  narras  :  quid  si  etiam 
cratiae,  sub  quo  statu  ferunt  tc  domi  propemo- 
pular^,  an  non  bearent  te  Angli,  O  perpusilli 
sea  hoc  frustra  speravcris;  tequissim^ 

pa  um,  ut  qui  tyrannidem  foris  imponere 
capias,  ip3^  ^      '  ^  . 

I  ct  nt'  ^omi  toae  servitutem  servias  tur- 

q aid  no  .  ^Mem.  "  Doceamus  tcoportet," 
nt,  qu^  tJ^^  P^P"^^  intelligi  velimus."  Per- 
i»  attino^  ^/"i  potius  oporteret ;  nam  quse 
iterulas  tt'k-  ^idcris  ea  pcnitus  ncscire,  et 
»toisse.  If^^  Uaq" 
plcbem     ^' 


«o/ 


foc 


'"^  iat^ 


didicisse,  ne  pcrcipere 
cire  te  putas,  nos  populi 
ere  quod  **  optimatum 


consessum  abrogavimus."  At  illud  est  ipsum,  quod 
demonstrat  nos  populi  vocabulo  omnes  ordinis  cujus- 
cunque  cives  comprehendere ;  qui  unam  tantummodo 
populi  curiam  supremam  stabilivimus,  in  qua  etiam 
proceres,  ut  pars  populi,  non  pro  sese  quidem  solis,  ut 
antea,  sed  pro  iis  municipiis,  d  quibus  electi  fuerint, 
suffragia  ferendi  legitimum  jus  babent.  Inveheris 
deinde  in  plebem,  *'  ceecam"  earn  et  *'  brutam,  regendi 
artem  non  habere ;  nil  plebe  ventosius,  vanius,  levius, 
mobilius :"  Conveniunt  in  te  optimd  hoec  omnia ;  et  de 
infima  quidem  plebe  sunt  etiam  vera,  de  media  non 
item ;  quo  ex  numero  prudentissimi  fer^  sunt  viri,  et 
rerum  peritissimi:  cee teres  hinc  luxus  et  opulentia, 
inde  egestas  et  inopia,  k  virtute  et  civilis  prudentiee 
studio  plerunque  avertit.  "  Plures"  nunc  esse  **  modes" 
asseris  *'  regum  constituendorum,  qui  nihil  populo 
dcbent  hoc  nomine,"  et  imprimis  illi,  "  qui  reg^um 
babent  hsereditarium."  At  vero  serve  sint  istee  na- 
tiones  oportet,  et  ad  servitutem  natae,  quee  talem  agnos- 
cant  dominum,  cui  se  sine  assensu  suo  bcereditate  ob- 
venisse  credant:  pro  civibus  cert^,  aut  ingenuis  et 
liberis,  haberi  non  possunt;  nee  rempub.  habere  uUam 
censendae ;  quinimmo  inter  facultates,  et  possessiones 
quasi  heri  sui,  et  herilis  filii,  numerandae  sunt :  nam 
quod  ad  jus  dominii,  quid  distent  &  servitiis  et  pecoribus 
non  video.  Secundo,  **  qui  armis  sibi  reg^um  fecit, 
populum,"  inquis,  "  non  potest  autborem  agnoscere 
imperii  prolati  vel  usurpati."  At  nobis  non  de  victore, 
sed  de  subacto  r^^'^y  sermo  nunc  est ;  quid  victor  pos- 
sit  alids  disputabimus ;  tu  hoc  age.  Quod  autem  regi 
jus  patrisfamilias  antiquum  toties  attribuis,  ut  inde 
^'  absolutse  potestatis  in  rcgibus  exemplum"  petas,  dis- 
simillimum  id  esse  jam  saepiusostendi :  Aristoteles  etiam 
ille,  quem  crepas,  vel  initio  politicorum,  si  leg^sses,  idem 
te  docuisset :  ubi  ait  mal^  eos  judicare,  qui  inter  pa- 
trem  familias  et  regem  parum  interesse  existimant; 
"  regnum  enim  a  familia,  non  numero  solum,  sed  specie 
differre."  Postquam  enim  pagi  in  oppida  et  urbes  cre- 
vere,  cvanuit  paulatim  jus  illud  regale  familis,  et  ag- 
nosci  desitum  est.  Hinc  scribit  Diodorus,  1.  1.  regna 
antiquitus  dari  non  regum  filiis,sed  iis  quorum  maxima 
in  populum  bencficia  extitcrunt.  Et  Justinus,  "  Prin- 
cipio  rerum,  gentium  nationumque  imperium  pends 
regcs  erat;  quos  ad  fastigium  hujus  majestatis,  non 
ambitio  popularis,  sed  spectata  inter  bonos  moderatio, 
provchebat."  Unde  perspicuum  est,  in  ipso  gentium 
principio,  imperium  patemum  et  haereditarium  virtuti 
et  populari  statim  juri  cessisse.  Quoe  origo  imperii  regii 
et  ratio  et  causa  maxima  naturalis  est.  Ob  cam  enim 
ipsam  causam  primo  homines  in  unum  convenere,  non 
ut  unus  omnes  insultarct,  sed  ut,  quocunque  alterum 
lasdente,  ne  lex  deesset,  neve  judex  inter  homines,  quo 
leesus  aut  defendatur  aut  saltem  vindicetur.  Disperses 
olim  homines  et  dispalatos  disertus  aliquis,  et  sapiens,  ad 
vitam  civilem  traduxit :  tu  **  hoc  maxim^  consilio,"  in- 
quis, "  ut  in  congregates  imperium  haberet."  Nim- 
brotum  fortasse  intelligis,  qui  tyrannorum  primus  fu- 
issc  dicitur :  vel  hcec  tua  solius  malitia  est,  quas  in  illos 
olim  magnos  et  excelsi  animi  viros  cadere  non  potuit ; 
tuum  solius  commentum,  a  nemine,  quod  sciam,  ante 
te  traditum ;  cum  utilitatem  et  salutem  generis  humani. 
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■MHMUMKtH  pndiUv  nt.  Unnm  pnatcrin  non  po»- 
Mui,  qua  to  vdati  ewbleiMte  qnodan  ezomare  credii 
k  favjui  Mpilu  vdnkti :  «i  "  eoMokm,"  inqnb, 
ire  opoitaiNet,  primqaMn  nagHlnta 


diMri^*'Mwcoll^Mi  ei  fid—  dlBM."  ffietiMMa- 
par  intar  m  eaagniinit,  «t  qaid  de  quqne  n  dicH, 
qnidve  ™«fc— i  qvim  nnllrai  BODeBti  dt,  pagiui*  feri 
mpilii  deeluant.  "  8nb  matiqu*  regibai  An^o- 
unmieii  pkben,"  lii,  "  »d  oomitu  ngni  nanqiMni 


•aim  id  openmdo,  ut  tibi  pv  mm  loqnuitate  nitai. 


CAPXJT  VIII. 


Si  da  eomaituu  rejfiin  jure, 
M  «ia  MDbivelU  eqjiuqnun  pratolisMa,  quniTii  in 
bae  nram  apod  AngteaBataliMw,  Umnt,  cdh  Ubertate 
aeribaaiB  attttn  tai,  neqne  tnt  «r  qowqiutm  Anglo- 
rnm  dU  iUGcenient,  neqae  in  aiaereiida,  qaun  tucrii, 
MDlaatia  minua  dRriwn,  Nam  ti  boc  et  Hani  «t 
Cbriati  praceptom  eit, "  onoes  Te^bna  sais  Um  bonis 
quim  inalti  idbjici,  utc  Hispauoi,  sitc  Gnllos,  UTe 
luloi,  siTe  GeriDtnos,  sire  Anglos,  sire  Scotos,"  quod 
supr4  (p.  127.)  affirtaabas,  quid  Bltiaebat  tc,  eiterutn 
ct  ignotum,  jura  nosm  balbulire,  eaque  Telle  nobis  i 
caUiedTaquuischeduIastuas,et  miscellanea, pnelegere, 
quE  utcunqne  legibut  divinu  debcrc  cedere  multis 
antea  Terbis  docueras.  Nunc  satis  constat  non  lam 
tuople  ingenio  ad  causam  regiatn  adjecissc  (e  animum, 
qntm  paitim  prelio,  pro  ejus,  qui  le  conduiil,  copia 
maximo,  partim  spe  prBmiicujasdBm  majoiis, conduc- 
turn  fuiiae,  ut  Angina  Ticinonim  nemini  molestos,  re- 
ram  Untuminod6  suarum  arbitros,  libello  iufanii  lace- 
rares.  Hoc  nisi  esset,  queDquamne  Isnta  credibile  est 
impudeotia  esse  aut  insania,  ut  lont^iiiquus  el  exlraneus 
immcrgere  se  gratis  in  res  nosiras,  ad  partes  ctiam  sc 
adjungere,  nan  dubilaret  ?  Nam  quid  tua,  malum,  rc- 
fert,  quid  rerum  Angli  inter  se  geratit  ?  Quid  tibi  vis, 
Ole,  quid  tibi  quipris?  nihilne  domi  babes  quod  ad  te 
pertinel?  Utinam  eadcm  haiicrcs,  quif  babuil  illc  no- 
tissimus  iu  epigrammate  Olus;  et  foriasse  babes;  dig- 
nus  profeclo  es.  An  uxor  tua  stimulalrix  ilia,  qu.-e  ut 
in  gratiam  exulis  C'aroli  bar  scribercs  ctiam 

e  fcrtur,  amptinres  forte  in  Anglia  pmfrssio 
io  quEP,  redeunte  Caroln,  omiiiala 
est  ?  At  scilole,  f<eniina  rirque,  ncm  <^se  locum  iu 
glia  neque  lupo  nequc  lupi  domino.  I'nde  minim 
e>t  te  toties  iu  molossos  nostras  tanlam  rabiem  elTiidi 
Quin  redis  ad  illustres  illos  in  Gnliia  tilulos  tun- 


n  ilium  lupi  d 
v<Ta  Chrutiauiaimi  aa 
I'liMliariiM  iwngrtihi 
VeriiB  ilia,  qaod  fianc-  v  idn>,  neque  M  daida 
"■"Ml"  tua;  ■«  tAiu  n-dirc*  quidcoi  puoi 
annia,  at  '"'■■"»  crirdinalitiam  (J&or  4 
eapiaaaa:  aa^  mabercule,  upit,  leqae  obtm 
rinuaGaDamciun  Bxorc  Tiro,  ct  rcTmiiuiuiii 
haa  nih;  do 
tiTe  iDnitii  HippiiLii>iBi,MHabi|« 


noaler,  junMoaaaltaa  Htm  boana,  at  fMa 
toMe  panicidaia  mm  dicea,  ^«a  Ebri  Uid 
da  repnb.  An^icana  acripdt;  MqMiidiHA 


qnaln  d: 

ftadi  icrolreria. 
"  caM,  nee  fnlne  nngaaM,  qua  lagja  ffM 
intellexerit  earn  pate«tal«n  qaa  aala  Dn  I 
qnaeqna  aolimt  Denm  JBdioBM  h^aKt;'ctlH 
poat  (ateria,  "  noawn  regii  dalBHnldHii 
modi  poteitatibDB  et  magiatratibHi,  qai  |Ihb 
rum  jut  non  babentU,  aed  k  papoH  laU  if 
at  "  laflirtea  Caithaginieiinm,  jifni  U 
regcs  I^eedKmoniaram,"  at  paaticma  *Ji 
siom."  Satisne  belli  tibi  eonataar  Traq^ 
narchis  ipecies  ex  Ariitotele  receme^  qn 
tantfim  jus  illud  obtiuuil,  qaod  to  rtgihi  » 
omnibus  esse  dicis.  De  qua  baud  semeljuiA 
nullum  ejus  exemplum  rel  ab  Arittoule  >Ib 
usquam  cxtitisse:  quatnor  reliquas,  et  legiciM 
gibits  fiiisse  minores,diIucide  osteDdit.  Pria* 
erat  r^^uin  Lacouicum,  et  maxime  qsidoiii 
tentii,  regnum  eorum  quatuor  qn*  Itfftm 
Secundum  erat  barbaricum,  hoc  solo  dintna 
legitimum,  et  voleute  populo:  notenle  aiM 
rex  continu6  nan  erit  rex  sed  Ijraiinn*,  si  ii*i> 
rcgiium  retinuerit,  eodem  teste  Aristotdr,  L 
de  ti'rtia  regum  specie  dicendum  est,  qnotu 
netas  tocal,  electos  k  popnlo,  et  ad  ctTliu]  p 
tempus,  ccrtasque  causas,  quales  (eii  ipad  ' 
fu ere  diclat ores.  Quarta  species  eorum  rat,  qa 
lemporibus  regnabant,  quibus  ob  egregia  ■< 
num  nitro  a  populo  delaium  erat,  sed  Ic^mam 
neque  veru  bi  nisi  Tolcnle  populo  legnuo 
nee  alia  re  magis  diffcrre  has  quatuor  rqpi 
tjTannide  ui't.  quuin  quiid  illic  lolente,  hie  ii 
pulo  regnctur.  Quiota  dcnique  rri^ii  'P" 
irafij)aaiX(ia  dicitur,  et  est  cum  summa  poMe 
tu  jus  regum  omuiuni  esse  vis,  aphilosopbo^ 
iialur,  ut  neque  utile,  neque  juatom,  Btqec 
nisi  sit  ui  populus  ferre  possit  iitiusm^ 
iisquo  defcrat  qui  virtute  aliis  omnibot  loal 
cent.  Hue,  3tia  polilicorum,  cuiTi*  obvia  1* 
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ot  Tel  semel  ingeniosus  et  florid  us  esse  Tide- 

s  quinqae  monarchiee  species  quinque  zonis^' 

dmilare  gestiebas ;  *'  Inter  duo  extrema  poten- 

s  tres  aliae  species  interpositse  mag^s  tempo- 

ntur,  ut  inter  zonas  torridam  et  frigidam,  qus 

cent*'  FestiTum  caput !  quam  pulchras  nobis 

ines  semper  concinnas!  Tu  ig^tur,  quo  reg- 

Molutae  potestatis"  ipse  damnas,  ad  zonam 

hinc  ocyiis  amolire ;  quee  post  adventum  illic 

s  duplo  frig^bit :  nos  interim  a  te  novo  Arcbi 

laeram  illam,  qaam  describis,  mirabilem  ex- 

i,  in  qua  duae  sint  extremae  zonae,  una  torrida, 

gida,  tres  mediae  temperatae.     "  Reges,"  in- 

Acedaemoniorum  in  vincala  conjici  fas  erat, 

dtari  fas  non  erat.'*  Quare  ?  an  quia  damna- 

te  Agidem  lictores  et  peregrini  milites,  rei  no- 

Tulsi,  regem  ducere  ad  mortem  non  esse  fas 

Mint  ?  £t  popnlus  quidem  Spartanus  ejus  mor- 

!  tulit,  non  quod  rex  capitali  aupplicio  aflectus 

i  quod  bonus,  et  popularis,  factione  divitum 

lo  circumTcntns  esset.    Sic  itaque  Plutarch  us, 

rex  Agis  ab  ephoris  est  morte  multatus;" 

irbis  non  quid  fas,  sed  quid  factum  sit,  tan- 

narrat    Nam  qui  regem  in  jus  ducere,  vel 

rincula  possunt,  illos  non  posse  eundera  sup- 

imo  afficere,  puerile  est  credere.    Accingeria 

em  ad  jus  regum  Anglicorum.    '*  Rex,"  in- 

Anglia  unos  semper  fuit."  Hoc  eo  dicis,  quia 

:eras,  **  rex  non  est  nisi  anus  sit  et  unicus." 

ita  est,  aliqnot  sand  quos  credebam  Angliae 

ite,  non  erant :  nam  ut  multos  omittam  Sax- 

,  qui  consortes  imperii  Tel  Alios  vel  fratres 

eonstat  Henricam  2dum  d  stirpe  Normanica 

regnasse.    **  Ostendant,"  inquis,  **  aliquod 

lab  unios  imperio,  cui  non  potestas  absoluta 

fuerit,  in  quibusdam  tamen  magis  remissa,  in 

is  intenta."  Ostende  tu  potestatem  absolutam 

,  asine ;  annon  absoluta  est  summa  ?  Quomo- 

somma  et  remissa  simul  erit  ?  quoscunque 

reges  cum  remissa  potestate  esse,  eos  non  esse 

)lnta  facild  vincam  ;  inferiores  proinde  esse 

itora  libero,  qui  et  suus  ipse  legislator  est,  et 

on  regiam  vel  intendere,  vel  remittere,  potest. 

i  an  tota  olim  regibus  parucrit,  incertum : 

ius  est,  prout  tempora  ferebant,  nunc  banc, 

m,  reipub.  formam  adhibuisse.   Hinc  Tacitus, 

li  olim  regibus  parebant,  nunc  per  principes 

DS  et  studiis  trahuntur.'*    Deserti  a  Romanis, 

sr  annos  sine  regibus  fuere:  "  regnum"  ita- 

"petoum,"  quod  affirmas,  antiquitus  non  fuit ; 

tern  haereditarium  praecisd  n^go;  quod  et  re- 

es,  et  mo8  creaudi,  eorum  demonstrat :  disertis 

bis  petuntur  populi  suffragia.    Postquam  enim 

letom  juramentum  dedit,  accedens  archiepis- 

qoatuor  partes  exstructi  suggesti,  toties  rogat 

nniTenum  his  verbis,  '*  Consentire  vultis  de 

ipsum  regem?"  pland  ac  si  Romano  more 

Vnltis,  jubetis,  hunc  reg^are.^  quod  opus  non 

egnum  jure  esse  haereditarium ;  verum  apud 

irpatio  pro  jure  saepissimd  obtinet.    Tu  Caroli 

Bt  ncti  jus  reg^nm  jure  belli  fundare  adniteris : 

2  r 


Gulielmus  scilicet  cog^omento  **  Conquaestor"  nos  sub- 
jugavit  At  sciunt  qui  in  nostra  bistoria  peregrini  non 
sunt,  Anglorum  opes  uno  illo  prcelio  Hastingensi  non 
adeo  attritas  fuisse,  quin  helium  facile  instaurare  po- 
tuissent  Sed  reg^m  accipere,  quam  victorem  et  tyran- 
num  pati,  malebant  Dant  itaque  jusjurandum  Guli- 
elmo,  se  fidem  ei  servaturos:  dat  pariter  Gulielmus 
juramentum  illis,  admotus  altari,  se  omnia,  quae  per  est 
bonom  reg^m,  iis  esse  vicissim  praestiturum.  Cum 
falleret  fidem,  et  rursus  Angli  anna  caperent,  diffisus 
ipse  suis  viribus,  juravit  denuo,  tactis  Evangeliis,  anti- 
quas  se  leges  Angliae  observaturum.  Si  postea  ig^tur 
Anglos  miserd  afflixit,  non  id  jure  belli,  sed  jure  per- 
jurii,  fecit.  Certum  est,  praeterea,  jam  multis  ab  hinc 
saeculis  victos  et  victores  in  unam  gentem  coaluisse ; 
ut  jus  illud  belli,  si  quod  unquam  fuit,  antiquari  jam- 
diu  necesse  sit  Ipsius  verba  morientis,  quae  ex  libro 
Cadomensi  fide  dig^issimo  descripta  reddimus,  omnem 
dubitationem  tollunt.  **  Neminem,"  inquit,  *^  Anglici 
reg^i  constituo  haeredem."  Qua  voce  jus  illud  belli, 
simulque  illud  haereditarium,  cum  ipso  mortuo  Guli 
elmo  condamatum  atque  sepultum  est  Video  nunc 
aliquam  te  in  aula  dignitatem,  quod  praedixi  fore,  esse 
adeptum;  summus  nimirum  aulicae  astutiae  quaestor 
reg^us  et  procurator  es  factus.  Unde  hoc  quod  sequi- 
tur  videris  ex  officio  scribere,  vir  magnifice.  **  Siquis 
praedecessorum  regum  factionibus  procerum,  vel  se- 
ditionibtts  plebis,  coactus,  aliquid  de  suo  jure  remiserit, 
id  non  potest  successori  obesse,  quin  id  iterum  sibi  vin- 
dicet"  Rectd  mones :  itaque  si  quo  tempore  majores 
nostri  aliquid  de  jure  suo  per  ignaviam  amisere,  an  id 
oberit  nobis,  eorum  posteris  ?  Pro  se  illi  quidem  servi- 
tutem  spondere,  si  vellent,  pro  nobis  certd  non  poterant; 
quibus  idem  semper  jus  erit  nosmet  liberandi,  quod  illis 
erat  in  servitutem  se  cuilibet  tradendi.  Miraris  **  quid 
faciat,"  ut  "  rex  Britanniae  hodie  debeat  haberi  pro 
mag^stratu  tantiim  reg^i,  qui  autem  alia  regna  in 
Christianitate  obtinent,  plena  et  libera  potestate  polle- 
ant."  De  Scotia  remitto  te  ad  Buchananum,de  Gallia 
etiam  tua,  ubi  hospes  esse  videris,  ad  Francogalliam 
Hotomani,et  Girardum  Franciae  historicum,de  caeteris 
ad  alios,  quorum  nulliquod  sciam  independentes erant: 
ex  quibus  de  jure  regio  longd  alia  poteras  didicisse, 
quam  quae  doces.  Ciim  jure  belli  tyrannidem  regibus 
Angliee  asserere  nequiveris,  facis jam periculum injure 
parasiUco.  Edicunt  reges  se  reg^are  "  Dei  gratia :" 
quid  si  Deos  se  esse  edixissent  ?  te,  credo,  flaminem 
facild  erant  habituri :  sic  pontifex  Cantuariensis  *'  Dei 
providentia"  archiepiscopari  prae  se  tulit.  Tune  ista 
fatuitate  papam  non  vis  esse  regem  in  ecclesia,  ut  re- 
gem constituere  plusquam  papam  in  repub.  possis.**  At 
in  reg^i  statutis  appellator  "  rex  dominus  noster." 
Mirus  tu  quidem  statutorum  nostrorum  nomenculator 
repent^  evasisti ;  nescis  tamen  multos  dici  dominos  qui 
non  sunt;  nescis  quam  iniquum  sit  ex  titulis  honorariis, 
ne  dicam  adulatoriis,de  jure  et  veritate  rerum  statuere. 
Eodem  refer  quod  "  parlamentum  regis"  dicitur :  nam 
et  fraenum  reg^  vocatur ;  adeoque  non  magis  rex  par- 
lamenti  est  dominus,  quam  equus  est  sui  dominus  fraeni. 
At  ^  cur  Boa  ^m^  *^Mil«iiientum,  cum  ab  eo  convocc- 
tor.**    ]  BTOcatur  etiam  senatus  k 
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ctmsulc,  iieque  proptcrea  domiiius  illius  concilii  erat. 
Quod  ttaquc  rex  parlamcnttim  convocat,  id  facit  pro 
officio  suo  ac  muuere,  quod  a  populo  accepit,  ut  etiam, 
quos  convocat,  eos  de  arduis  reg'iii  iieg^tiis  consuleret, 
lion  dc  snis :  aut  siqua  dici  sua  possunt,  de  iis  postremo 
semper  loco  a{p  solitum  erat;  ad  arbitrium  etiam  par- 
lament!,  non  suum.  Nee  ven)  ignorant,  quorum  id  in- 
terest scire,  parlamentuni  sivc  vocatum,  sive  non  voca- 
turn,  bis  intra  Tcrtentem  annum  antiquitus  ex  lege 
potuisse  convenire.  At  '*  reg^s  etiam  leges  nuncupan- 
tur.**  Sunt  istoe  quidem  ad  regcm  phalerae ;  rex  autem 
Angliac  legem  ferre  per  sc  potest  nuUam ;  neque  enim 
ad  leg^  ferendas,  sed  ad  custodiendas  a  populo  latas, 
constitutus  erat  Tuque  hie  faleris  *^  congregari  '*  id- 
circo  "  parlamentum,  ut  leges  conderet*'  Quapropter 
et  lex  temc  vocatur,  et  lex  populi :  unde  Ethelstanus 
rex  in  praefatione  legum,  ubi  omnes  alloquitur, ''  vo- 
bis,"  inquit,  **  lege  vestra"  omnia  largitus  sum :  et  in 
formula  juramenti,  quo  reges  Anglioe  antequam  crea- 
rentur  obstring^re  se  solebant,  sic  populus  a  rege  stipu- 
lator. "  Concedis  justas  leges  quas  vulgus  elegant?" 
respondet  rex,  *'  Concedo."  Erras  etiam  tota  Anglia, 
**  qui  regem,  quo  tempore  parlamentum  non  habetur, 
plend  planeque  totum  regni  statum  regio  jure  guber- 
nare"  aiis.  Nam  neque  de  bello,  neque  de  pace,  quod 
magni  sit  momenti,  quicquam  dccemere,  ne  in  jure 
quidem  dicando  curiarum  decretis  intercedere  potest. 
Jurant  itaque  judices  nihil  se  in  judiciis  exercendis  nisi 
ex  lege  facturos,  etiamsi  rex  ipse  dicto,  aut  mandato, 
Tel  etiam  literis  proprio  annulo  obsignatis,  aliter  impe- 
raret  Hinc  ssepius  in  nostro  jure  rex  ^*  infans"  dici- 
tur;  nee  sua  jura  aut  dignitates,  nisi  piieri  aut  pupilli 
in  moduni,  ]K)ssiderc.  Spec.  Just.  c.  4.  sect.  22.  Ilinc 
etiam. illud  apud  nos  crcbro  dici  solitum,  "rex  non 
potest  facero  iiijuriam."  Quod  tu  hoc  niodo  scelerate 
interj>rotaris,  "  non  est  injuria  quam  facit  rex,  quia  in 
eo  non  punitur."  Adniirabilem  hominis  impiidontiam 
01  improbitatcm  vcl  hoc  sol»)  interpretanicnto  quis  non 
perspiciat  ?  "  Capitis  est  iniperare,"  inquis,  "  non 
membroruni ;  rex  parlamenti  caput  est."  Siccine  nu- 
garere,  si  cor  tibi  saprrct  ?  erras  iterum  (sed  quis  finis 
errorum  est  tuonim  ?)  in  quo  regis  cousiliarius  a  parla- 
menti ordinibiis  non  distinguis;  nam  iie(|ue  illos  qui- 
dem omnes,  honini  vt-m  nullns  rcliquis  non  probates, 
eligcre  debebat  rex ;  in  plcbeium  autem  ordinem  ul 
(iuen<]uani  olit^^t  rot,  id  sibi  ne  suniobat  quidem  unquam. 
Quibus  id  uanitTis  populus  dolegabat,  j)er  municipia 
singuli  sufTragiis  omnium  eligebantnr;  notissima  lo- 
quor,  coqne  brevior  sum.  *'  ralsiim"  autem  "  esse"  a  is, 
"  quod  sanctn^  indopenjliiitiiv  cnltoros  asscrunt,  parla- 
mentum a  populo  fuis^e  institiituni."  Video  jam  quid 
sit  curpapalum  tanto  iuij)elu  «'\ertere  rontendas:  aliuin 
i|»se  papatuni  in  aho,  qiio<l  aiunt,  ijestas; :  quid  enini 
aliud  uxor  nxoris,  Iupu>  ex  bipa  gra\  idus,  nisi  aut  por- 
trntuni,  aut  papatuni  aliqueni  novum,  parturire  te 
«»pnrtcbat  ?  certe  papa  gernianus  qua>i  jam  esses,  sanc- 
tos  et  sanctas  pro  arl»itrio  facis ;  rei^e^  etiam  omni  j>ee- 
eato  absolvis,  et,  quasi  strato  jam  lioste,  ejus  exuviis 
opinium  te  onias.  Veruni,  quia  papa  nondnni  per  te 
plane  eecidit,  dum  libri  illius  tui  "  i\r  prinialu,"  se- 
cnnda  et  lertia.  et  fortas^ie  quarla  ei  quinta.  par*?  prodi- 


erit,  qui  multos  mortales  tcdio  priat  eaeci] 
tu  papam  eo  libro  aubegeris,  sit  satis  inlntt,! 
antipapatum  saltern  aliquem  posse  aseendae;  > 
quam  tu,  praeter  illam  indepeodentiaai  abi  U 
sanctorum  in  numerum  serio  retalirti,  tjnsi 
sancts  ergo  tjrannidis  regis  to  pondfexemi 
et  nequid  deait  tibi  ad  papales  titolos,  **  icn 
serrorum"  eris,  non  Dei,  sed  aols;  qooniaB 
naani  maledictio  adbssisse  tibi  ad  pneeordii 
"  Bestiam  "  sppellas  **  populom."  Quid  ii 
ipse?  Non  cnim  sacrum  illod  consistonBi 
sanctus  ille  lupus,  te  dominum  sanm  ant  pc 
emerit  aut  Tulgo;  neque  effecerit,  qnin,sicQti 
rima  ipse  bestia  sis.  Certe  libri  sacri  propbe 
norum  regum  monarcbiam  et  dominatioBea 
bestis  nomine  ac  specie  adumbrare  sclent  * 
gibus  ante  Gulielmum,*'  inquis,  **  nulla  pi 
mentio  exstat"  De  vocabulo  Gallicaao  alia 
libet:  res  semper  fuit:  et  Sazonicis  temporibi 
eiliura  Sapientum"  Tocari  solitum  concedis.  2 
autem  tam  sunt  plebis  quam  procemm  ex  nn 
"  in  statuto  Mertouenst,  vigesimo  Heo.  ttitii, 
et  baronum  tantum  fit  mentio."  Ila  teaempc 
deeipiunt,  qui  tantikm  in  nominibus  artatei 
contri?isti ;  nobis  enim  satis  constat,  et  Qoii 
tuum  curatores,  et  decuriones  urbicos,  nomm 
mercatores,  illo  ssculo  baronum  nomine  i 
fuisse;  neque  dubium  omnino  est,  qnm  p 
quosque  senatores,  qnantumfis  plebeios, 
multo  potiore  barones  nuncupaTerit: 
ejusdem  regis  52  tam  nobiles,  quam  plebek 
couTocatos,  Marlbrigii  statutum,  sicot  et  rdi 
statuta  omnia,  disertis  verbis  testantur:  qo 
plebeios  comitatuum  magnates  Edouardin  t 
prrefatione  Statuti  Stapli,  quam  perdoctepro 
tas,  vocavit ;  eos  nimirum  **  qui  dc  singulis  ci 
pro  toto  comitatu  venerant ;''  qui  quidem  | 
ordinem  constituebant,  neque  erant  pnxrciw, 
poterant:  Tradit  etiam  liber  statutis  illis  Teta 
inscribitur,  *^  Modus  liabendi  parlamcuta/' li( 
cum  plebe  sola  parlamentum  habere,  lej^ 
quam  vis  comites  et  episcopi  non  adsint:  do 
licere  rcgi  cum  comitibus  et  episcopis,  si  p 
adcrit.  liujus  rci  ratio  quoque  adjicitur:  quia< 
dum  comites  aut  episcopi  constituti  esscnt.  rt 
populo  tamen  parlamentaet concilia  peratroban 
comites  pro  se  tantiim  veniunt ;  plebtni  pp> 
que  municipio.  Ex  quo  iste  ordo  univcrsi  p 
mine  adessc  intelligitur;  eoque  nomine  et  pel 
nobiliorem,  online  patricio,  omnique  ex  part 
nendum  esse.  Sed  "' judicandi  potesias,"  iinjiii- 
domum  j>lebeiam  nunquam  fuit."  Neque  pnu 
Angliir  fuit  unquam  :  illud  tamen  memiiuri^i. 
omnem  potestatem  a  populo  fluxisse,  et  eliaro 
fieisei.  Quod  et  Marcus  Tullius  de  leire  3Z 
elierrime  ostcndit.  *^  Cum  omnes  potesiate*. 
curationes,  ah  uni verso  populo  proficisci  con* 
eas  profecto  maxim^,  quap  constituuntur  a 
fructum  aliquem,  et  commodum;  in  quo  ct 
deligant,  quern  populo  maximty  cousultunim  ] 
unusquisque  studio  et  sufTragio  suo  «iam  sdn 
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impetnndum  mnnire  possit"  Vides  parlamen- 
rtnm  mginem,  illis  Saxonicis  archiTis  long^ 
iorem.  Dum  in  bac  lace  Yeritatis  et  sapientiee 
i  licebit,  frostra  nobis  obscuriorum  cetatura  tene- 
tffondere  conaris.  Quod  non  e6  dici  k  me  qais- 
I  ezistimet,  quasi  ego  de  authoritate  et  prudentia 
mm  nostrorum  detrabi  quicquam  yelim ;  qui  in 
■s  bonis  ferendis  plus  sand  pitestiterunt,  qu&m  Fel 
Kcula,  Yel  illoram  ingenium  et  cultus,  tulisse 
tor:  et  qaamvis  leges  raro  non  bonas  irrogarent, 
BDtiae  tamen,  et  imbecillitatis  bumanse,  sibi  con- 
loe  veluti  fiindamentum  legum  omnium  posteris 
Tdoernnt,  quod  et  nostri  jurisperiti  omnes  ag^os- 
■t  si  qua  lex  aut  consuetudo  legi  dirince  aut 
ili,  aut  rattoni  denique,  repugnaret,  ea  ne  pro  lege 
I&  babeatur.  Unde  tu,  etiamsi  edictum  fortasse 
od  tut  statntum  in  jure  nostro,  quo  regi  tjrannica 
In  attribuatur,  iuTenire  posses,  id,  cum  et  diTinoe 
Hiti,  et  natum,  et  rationi,  contrarium  sit,  intelli- 
ei  generali  et  primaria  ista  lege  nostra  quam  at- 
itteindi  apud  nos,  et  ratum  non  esse ;  veri^m  tu 
■Dom  tale  regium  apud  nos  inTenies.  Cum  enim 
adi  potestas  primitib  in  ipso  populo  fuisse  con- 
Anglos  antem  eam  ab  se  in  regem  nulla  lege  re- 
■qaam  transtulisse,  (neminem  enim  judicare  aut 
lat  potest  rex  Anglis,  nisi  per  leges  provisas  jam 
mbatas:  Fleta  1.  1.  c  17.)  sequitur  eandem  ad- 
rtegram  atque  totam  in  populo  sitam  esse ;  nam 
B  domui  aut  nunquam  traditam,  aut  recuperari 
9mt^  non  negabis.  At,  ^'  regis  est,"  inquis,  **  de 
ionicipiam,*'  de  eo  '*  civitatem  facere ;  ergo  illos 
(Hi  eonstituunt  domum  inferiorem."  At  inquam, 
.  et  municipia  regibus  antiquiora  sunt;  etiam 
is  popolus  est  populus.  Jam  Anglicismis  tuis 
•pere  delectamur;  Countfe  ^ourt.  Or  <Tuj;n, 
%a;  mira  nempe  docilitate  ccntenos  Jacebaeos 
ngHcd  numerare  didicisti. 

'  Qoisexpedivit"  Salroasio  suam  Hundredam, 
^camque  "  docuit  nostra  verba  conari  ?  " 
'  Bfai^ister  artis  venter,**  et  Jacobs! 
'Cntirai,  exulantis  viacera  marsupii  regps. 
'  Quod  si  dolod  spes  refulserit  nunitni,** 
'Pae  Antichristi  qui  modo  primatum  papa; 
^tinatus  uqo  est  dissipare  sufflatu, 
•  CanUbit"  ultrd  cardinalitium  "  melos/* 

an  deinde  de  comitibus  et  baronibus  disscrta- 
k  subtexis;  ut  ostendas  regem  esse  eorura  omnium 
^<em,  quod  facil^  concedimus,  eoque  nomine  re- 
lUemnqoe  senriebant ;  ideoque  ne  gentis  liberie 
pi  jodices  essent  rectd  providimus.  **  Potestatem 
saadi  parlamentum  quoties  libet,  et  quando  vult 
'endi,ex  omni  temporis  memoria  pends  regem 
^firmaa.  Tibine  igitur,  balatroni  niercenario  et 
iao,  perfagarum  dictata  exscribenti,  an  disertis 
Dostrarum  verbis,  fides  habenda  sit,  infii  vide- 
.  •*  At,"  inquis,  "  rcges  Angliac  parlamento  ma- 
perium  habuisse  alio  argumento  probatur,  eoque 
ftili;  regis  potestas  perpetua  est  et  ordinaria, 
er  le  sine  parlamento  regnum  administrat ;  par- 
ti cztraordinaria  est  authoritas,  et  ad  certas  tan- 
as nee  sine  lege  quicquam  validi  statuere  ido- 


nea."  Ubinam  dicamus  vim  magnam  latere  hujus 
argumenti?  an  in  '*  ordinaria  et  perpetua?"  Atqui 
minores  multi  magistratus  babent  potestatem  ordina- 
riam  et  perpetuam,  quos  irenarcbas  vocamus ;  an  sum- 
mam  erg6  babent  ?  Supri  etiam  dixi  potestatem  regi 
idcirco  traditam  k  populo  fuisse,  ut  videret  authoritate 
sibi  commissa  ne  quid  contra  legem  fiat ;  utque  leges 
custodiret  nostras,  non  ut  nobis  imponeret  suas :  regis 
proinde  potestatem,  nisi  in  regni  curiis  et  per  eas,  esse 
nullam :  immo  populi  potins  ordinaria  est  omnis, 
qui  per  duodecim  viros  de  omnibus  judicat.  Atque 
bine  est  quod  interrogratus  in  curia  reus,  '*  Cui  te  per- 
mittis  judicandum  ?"  respondet  semper  ex  more  atque 
lege,  "  Deo  et  populo,"  non  Deo  et  reg^,  aut  regis  vi- 
cario.  Parlamenti  autem  aotboritas,  quae,  re  et  veri- 
tate,  summa  populi  potestas  in  ilium  senatum  coUata 
est,  si  extraordinaria  est  dicenda,  id  tantum  propter 
ejus  eminentiam  dicitur;  alioqui,  ut*notum  est,  ipsi 
ordines  appellantur,  non  extra  ordinem  ergd ;  et  si  non 
actu,  quod  aiunt,  virtute  tamen,  perpetuum  babent  in 
omnes  curias  et  potestatesordinarias  jus  atque  authori- 
tatem ;  idque  sine  rege.  OfTendunt  nunc  limatulas, 
opinor,  aures  tuas  nostrorum  barbaree  locutiones: 
cujus  ego,  si  vacaret,  aut  opene  pretium  esset,  tot  bar- 
barismos  boc  uno  libro  notare  possem,  quot,  si  pro 
merito  lucres,  profecto  omnes  puerorum  ferulas  in  te 
frangi  oporteret,  nee  tot  aureos  tibi  dan,  quotilli  quon- 
dam pessimo  poetae;  colapbos  longd  plures.  '*  Prodi- 
gium  esse'*  a'is,  ^*  omnibus  portenti  sopinionum  monstro- 
sius,  quod  fanatici  personam  reg^s  a  potestate  ejus  se- 
jungant."  Equidem  dicta  singulorum  non  pnestitero : 
personam  autem  si  pro  bomine  vis  dici,  separari  4 
potestate  ejus  nee  absurd^  posse  Chrjsostomus,  baud 
fanaticus,  docere  te  potuit ;  qui  pneceptum  Apostoli  dc 
potestatibus  ita  explanat,  ut  potestatem  ibi  et  rem,  non 
bominem,  intelligi  asserat.  Quidni  dicam  regem,  qui 
contra  leges  quid  facit,  id  agere  ut  privatum  vel  tj- 
rannum,  non  ut  reg-em  legitima  potestate  praeditum  ? 
Tu  si  uno  in  bomine  posse  plures  esse  personas,  easque 
ab  ipso  bomine  sensu  et  cogitatione  separabiles,  non 
intelligis,  etsensus  communis  et  latinitatis  plan^  expers 
es.  Sed  boc  c6  dicis,  ut  reges  pcccato  oroni  absolvas, 
utque  erepto  papac  primatu  indutum  te  esse  existime- 
mus :  "  Rex,"  inquis,  "  non  posse  peccare  intelligitur, 
quia  peccatum  ejus  pcena  non  consequitur."  Quisquis 
erg6  non  punitur,  non  peccat ;  non  furtum,  sed  pcena, 
facit  furem ;  Salmasius  gramroaticus  non  facit  soIoDcis- 
roos,  quia  manum  ferulae  subduxit :  post  eversum  4  te 
papam  sint  isti  sand  pontificatus  tui  canones,  vel  certd 
indulgentiae  tuae,  sive  sanctae  tyrannidis,  sive  sanctas 
servitutis,  pontifex  dici  mavis.  Congesta  extreme 
capite  roaledictatua  in  **  Anglicanae  rcipub.  ctccclesiae 
statum  "  praetereo  :  hoc  enim  babent  tui  similes,  homo 
contemptissime ;  ut  quidque  plurima  dignum  est 
laude,  id  solent  per  calumniam  maximc  vituperare. 
Sed  de  jure  regie  apud  nos,  seu  potiiis  de  jure  populi 
in  regem,  ne  quid  temere  afiirmasse  videar,  proferre  ex 
ipsis  monumentis  non  gravabor,  quamvis  pauca  qui- 
demde  multis,  ea  tamen  quibus  liquido  satis  constabit, 
Anglos  ex  lege  et  instituto,  et  more  etiam  majorum 
suorum,  regem  nuper  judicavisse.     Post  Romanorum 
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ex  insula  disccssum,  sui  juris  Britanni  circitcr  annos 
40,  sine  reg^bus  fuere;  quos  primos  crearunt,  eorum 
nonnullos  supplicio  affecere.  Britannos  eo  nomine 
Gildas,  contra  quam  tu  facis,  reprehendit,  non  quod 
reges  necavere,  sed  quod  injudicatos,  vel  ut  ejus  ver- 
bis utar,  "  non  pro  veri  examinatione."  Vortigemus 
ob  incestas  cum  filia  nuptias,  teste  Nennio  bistorico- 
rum  nostrorum  post  Gildam  antiquissimo,  damnatur 
"d  bcato  Gcrmano,  et  omni  concilio  Britonum,"  ej  us- 
que iilio  Guortbemiro  regfnum  traditur.  Haud  multo 
btec  post  Augustini  obitum  gesta  sunt :  unde  vanitas 
tua  facile  redarguitur,  qui  supra  asseruisti,  primum 
omnium  papam,  et  nomiualim  Zacbariara,  docuisse, 
judicari  reges  posse.  Circa  annum  Cbristi  600,  Mor- 
cantius,  qui  tunc  temporis  in  Cambria  reg^abat,  prop- 
ter ceedem  patrui  ab  Oudoceo  Landavise  episcopo  in 
exilium  damnatur;  quanquam  is  exilii  sententiam, 
latifundiis  quibusdam  ecclesiee  donatis,  redemit.  Ad 
Saxones  jam  veniamus ;  quorum  jura  cum  rcperien- 
tur,  facta  preetermittam.  Saxones  Germanis  oriundos 
memiueris ;  qui  nee  indnitam  aut  liberam  potestatem 
regibus  dcdere,  et  de  rebus  majoribus  consultare 
omnes  solebant ;  ex  quibus  intelligere  est,  parla- 
mentum,  si  solum  nomcn  cxcipias,  etiam  apud  Sax- 
onum  majores  summa  authoritate  viguisse.  Et  ab 
lis  quidem  concilium  sapientum  passim  nominatur; 
ipsis  Etbelberti  temporibus,  qucm  ''decreta,judicionim 
juxta  exempla  Romanorum,  cum  concilio  sapientum 
constituisse"  memorat  Bcda;  sic  Edwinus  Northanym- 
brorum,  Inas  occidentalium'  Saxonum,  rex,  "  habito 
cum  sapientibus  et  senioribus  concilio,"  novas  leges 
promulgavit;  alias  Aluredus  edidit  "  ex  concilio''  item 
**  prudcntissimorum  ;  atque  iis,"  inquit,"  omnibus  pla- 
cuit  edici  carum  observationes."  His  atque  aliis  multis 
hujusmodi  locis  luce  clarius  est,  delectus  etiam  ex  plebe 
conciliis  maximis  intcrfuisse ;  nisi  siquis  proceres  solos 
sapientes  esse  arbitratur.  Extat  etiam  apud  nos  peranti- 
quus  legum  liber,  cui  titulus  "  Speculum  Justiciario- 
rum,"  in  quo  traditur  primos  Saxones,  post  Britanniam 
subactam,  ciim  reges  crearent,  ab  iis  jusjurandum  exi- 
gere  consuevisse,  se,  ut  quemvis  alium  ^  populo,  legibus 
acjudiciis  subjectos  fore,  cap.  1.  sect.  2.  Ibidem  ait  jus 
esse  et  a^quum  ut  rex  suos  in  parlamento  babeat  pares, 
qui  de  injuriis,  quas  vel  rex  vel  regina  feccrit,  cognos- 
cerent ;  regnante  Aluredo  sancitum  legibus  fuissc,  ut 
singulis  annis  parlamentum  bis  Londini,  vel  eo  saepiiis, 
si  opus  csset,  baberetur.  Quae  lex  cum  pessimo  juris 
neglectu  in  desuetudinem  abiisset,  duabus  sub  Edouar- 
do  3^io  sanctionibus  renovata  est.  In  alio  etiam  antiquo 
manuscripto,  qui  **  Modus  Parlamenti "  inscribitur,  hoec 
legimus;  si  rex  parlamentum  priiis  dimiserit,  quam  ea 
omnia  transigantur  quorum  causa  concilium  indictum 
erat,  perjurii  reus  erit ;  et  juramentum  illud,  quod  reg- 
num  initunis  dederat,  violasse  censebitur.  Quomodo 
enim,  quod  juratus  est,  justas  leges  concedit,  quas  po- 
pulus  clcgerit,  si  carum  eligendi  facultatem  petenti 
populo  non  dat,  vel  rariiis  parlamentum  convocando, 
vel  citius  dimittendo,  qn^m  res  populi  ferunt  ?  Jus 
autem  illud  jurandum,  quo  rex  Angliee  se  obligat, 
nostri  jurisperiti  pro  sanctissima  lege  semper  habuere. 
Quod  autem  maximis  reipub.  periculis  rcmcdium  in- 


veniri  potest  (qui  solus  conTOcandi  pa 
erat)  si  conventus  ille  mttgnuB  et  aagusl 
gis  libitum  stultissimi  ssepe  et  perricacu 
tur  ?  Posse  a  parlamento  abesae,  procnldi 
qu&m  parlamentum  dissolvere :  at  rex  ] 
tras,  illo  Modorum  Hbro  traditaa^  abesae 
nisi  plan^  aegrotaret,  neqae  potuit,  nee 
ne  turn  quidem  nisi  inspecto  ejus  corpc 
regni  paribus,  qui  de  adversa  reg^  valet 
nium  perbibere  in  senatu  possent :  solei 
domino  sic  agere  ?  Contra  vero  plebeins 
parlamentum  baberi  non  potest,  etiam  a 
tus  potuit  non  adesse,  et  aecessione  fm 
maid  gesta  cum  rege  expostnlare :  qnoc 
liber  testatur.  Verum,  quod  caput  et 
Edouardi  regis  vulgo  Confessoris,  una  ei 
de  regis  officio  tractat;  cui  rex  officio  si  c 
regis  in  eo  non  constabit.**  Hoc  quid  enc 
intelligeretur,  Chilperici  Francorum  ref) 
subnectit,  cui  idcirco  regfnum  a  populo  ab 
Puniri  autem  malum  regem  ex  legis  bi 
oportere,  significabat  ille  S.  Edouardi  gh 
men  Curtana  erat,  quern  in  regum  creattc 
gestare  comes  palatii  solebat ;  ^  in  sigi 
noster  Mattheeus  Paris, ''  qu6d  et  regem,  i 
beat  de  jure  potestatem  cohibendi :  ^  glsd 
mo  fer^  nisi  capite  punitur.  Hanc  legem, c 
illius  Edouardi,  Gulielmus  ipse  conquarato 
quarto,  ratam  habuit:  et  frequentissimoA] 
cilio  prope  Verolamium  religiosissimd  j« 
mavit :  quo  facto  non  solum  jus  omne  bel 
nos  babuit,  ipse  extinxit,  sed  etiam  bojos 
atque  sententiee  se  subjecit.  Ejus  etiam 
cus  cum  in  omnes  Edouardi  leges,  turn  in 
juravit;  atque  iis  duntaxat  conditionibo! 
hue  fratre  Roberto  natu  majore,  in  regen 
Jurarunt  eadem  omnes  deinceps  reges,  ani 
nia  regni  acciperent.  H  inc  Celebris  ilk 
noster  jurisconsultus  Bractonus,  1.  1.  c.  S 
rex,  ubi  dominatur  voluntas,  et  non  lex." 
**  rex  est  dum  bend  regit;  tyrannus,  di 
sibi  creditum  violenta  opprimit  domim 
ibidem,  '*  exercere  debet  potestatem  juris, 
minister  Dei :  potestas  autem  injuris  dii 
Dei :  cum  decHnat  ad  injuriam  rex,  dis 
est."  Eadem  ferme  habet  vetustus  alter  ji 
libri  illius  author  qui  Fleta  inscribitur,  n 
uterque  et  legis  illius  Edvardine,  verd  q 
et  reguliB  illius  in  jure  nostro  primaric 
dictfB,  qua  nihil  Dei  legibus  et  ratioa 
baberi  pro  lege  potest;  uti  nee  tjrann 
nee  minister  diaboli  pro  ministro  Dei. 
lex  maximd  ratio  recta  sit,  siqoidem  rq 
Dei  ministro,  obediendum  est;  eadem  pi 
tione  et  lege,  tjranno  et  diaboli  rainisti 
tendum.  Et  quoniam  de  nomine  scpii 
re  ambigitur,  tradunt  iidem,  r^em  Aog 
nomen  regis  nondum  perdiderit,  jodicari 
quilibet  d  vulgo,  et  posse  et  debere.  Bi 
c.  8.  Fleta,  1.  I.  c.  17.  **  non  debet  esw  i 
quisquam  in  exhibitione  juris  ;  mioimBf  i 
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D  judicio  sascipiendo,  si  peccat,"  alii  legunt, 
at"  Judicari  ig^tur  cum  debeat  rex  noster,  sive 
sub  nomine,  sive  regis,  qoos  babeat  item  jndices 
OS  dictu  difficile  non  d^bet  esse.  Eosdem  con- 
intbores  baud  pejus  erit.  Bracton.  1.  2.  c.  16. 
.  1.  c.  17.  ^  In  populo  regendo  rex  babet  supe- 
egem,  per  quam  factus  est  rex,  et  curiam  suam, 
it  comites  et  barones:  comites  dicuntur  quasi 
gis,  et  qui  babet  socium,  babet  magistrum ;  et 
rex  fuerit  sine  fraeno,  id  est  sine  lege,  debent  ei 
1  ponere."  Baronum  autem  nomine  plebeium 
I  comprebendi  supri  ostendimus ;  quin  et  pares 
arlamenti  eosdem  fuisse  dictos,  libri  legum  nos- 
antiqui  passim  tradunt :  et  imprimis  liber  ille, 
ilus  Parlamenti  Modus ;  '*  Eligentur "  inquit 
inibus  regni  paribus  25,"  quorum  erunt  "quin- 
lites,  quinque  cives,"  id  est  urbium  delegati, 
[ue  municipes :  et  duo  milites  pro  comitatu  ma- 
rocem  babent  in  concedendo  et  contradicendo 
najor  comes  Anglise;"  et  merito  quidem;  illi 
no  tota  aliqua  provincia  aut  municipio  suffragia 
isti  pro  se  quisque  duntaxat  Comites  autem 
*odicillares,"  quos  Yocas,  et  "  rescriptitios,"  cum 
I  jam  nulli  sint,  ad  judicandum  regem  a  quo 
itur  minimi  omnium  idoneos  esse,  quis  non  vi- 
*um  itaque  jus  nostrum  sit,  ut  est  in  illo  speculo 
I,  regem  babere  pares,  qui  in  parlamento  cog- 
t  et  judicent,  "  si  quid  rex  in  aliquem  populi  sui 
irit,"  si  notissimum  sit  licere  apud  nos  cuivis  d 
in  minoribus  quibusque  curiis  injuriarum  ac- 
regi  intendere;  quanto  justius  est,  quan toque 
necessarium,  si  rex  in  universos  peccaverit,  ut 
qui  eum  non  refraenare  solum  et  coercere,  sed 
3  et  punire,  possint.  Pessim^  enim  et  ridicule 
am  esse  eam  necesse  est  rempub.  in  qua  de  mi> 
egum  injuriis  etiam  privato  cuivis  cautum  sit, 
imis  nihil  in  commune  provisum,  nihil  de  salute 
t,  quo  minus  liceat  ei  universos  sine  lege  per- 
li  ne  unum  quidem  leedere  per  legem  poterat. 
I  autem  esse  regis  judices,  ciim  ostensum  sit 
ecere  neque  expedire,  sequitur  judicium  illud 
d  plebeium  ordinem,  qui  et  pares  regni,  et  ba- 
l  populi  tolius  potestate  sibi  deleg^ta  preediti 
■e  optimo  pertinere.  Cum  enim,  (ut  in  nostro 
iptum  est,  quod  supra  attuli,)  plebs  sola  cum 
e  comitibus  aut  episcopis  parlamentum  consti- 
ia  rex  cum  sola  plebe,  etiam  ante  comites  aut 
•  natos,  parlamenta  peragere  solebat,  eadem 
ratione  plebs  sola  supremam  et  sine  rege,  et 
psum  judicandi,  potestatem  babebit,  quod  etiam 
inn  regem  creatum,  ipsa  universi  populi  nomine 
ct  parlamenta  peragere,  judicare,  ferre  leges, 
t»  creare,  solita  erat ;  non  ut  populo  domina- 
led  ut  rem  populi  admiuistrarent.  Quem  si  rex 
Djunis  afficere,  et  servitute  opprimere,  conatus 
at  ipsa  legis  oostree  sententia  nomen  regis  in  eo 
•tat,  rex  non  est;  quod  si  rex  non  sit,  quid  est 
P^rea  anjpjius  queeramus.^    Tyrannum  enim 

,^'^ai'bus  bonis  judicatum  nulli  non  satis 
,jj^.  .   ^e/^iint,  qui  Bupplicio  mactandum  esse 

^^^e^pt*      HoBC  cum  ita  sini,  tot  testimo- 


niis,  tot  legibus  prolatis,  abund^  hoc  demum,  quod  erat 
propositum,  evicisse  arbitror,  cum  judicare  regem  pen^ 
plebem  jure  optimo  sit,  cumque  plebs  regem  de  repub. 
deque  ecclesia,  sine  spe  ulla  sanitatis,  pessim^  meritum 
supplicio  ultimo  afTecerit,  rectd  atque  online,  exque  re- 
pub,  suaque  fide,  dignitate,  legibus  denique  patriis, 
fecisse.  Neque  possum  bic  non  gratulari  mihi  de  ma-< 
joribus  nostris,  qui  non  minore  prudentia  ac  libertate, 
quam  Romani  olim,  aut  Grsecorum  praestantissimi, 
banc  rempub.  instituerunt ;  neque  poterunt  illi,  siquid 
nostrarum  rerum  sentiunt,  non  sibi  etiam  gratulari  de 
posteris  suis ;  qui  tam  sapientdr  iystitutam,  tanta  liber- 
tate fundatam,  ab  impotenti  regis  dominatioue,  cum 
redacti  pen^  in  servitutem  essent,  tam  fortiter,  tamque 
prudenter,  vindicarunt. 


CAPUT  IX. 

Satis  jam  arbitror  palam  esse,  regem  Anglise  etiam 
Anglorum  legibus  judicari  posse;  suos  babere  judices 
legitimos;  quod  erat  probandum.  Quid  tu  porro.' 
(nam  quee  tu  repetis,  ad  ea  non  repetam  mea:)  *'  ex 
rebus  nunc  ipsis  propter  quas  comitia  indici  solent,  pro- 
clive,"  inquis,  *'  est  ostendere  regem  esse  supra  parla- 
mentum." Sit  san^  proclive  quantum  voles,  in  quo 
preecipitem  te  dari  jam  statim  senties.  "  Parlamen- 
tum," inquis,  "  congregari  solet  ad  mfgoris  momenti 
negotia,  in  quibus  regni  salus  et  populi  versatur."  Si 
rex  parlamentum  convocat  ad  procurandas  res  populi, 
non  suas,  neque  id  nisi  assensu  eorum  atque  arbitrio 
quos  convocat,  quid  aliud  est,  obsecro,  nisi  minister 
populi  et  procurator?  cum,  sine  suflfragiis  eorum  quos 
populus  mittit,  ne  tantillum  quidem,  neque  de  aliis, 
neque  de  seipso,  decern  ere  possit  Quod  etiam  argu- 
mento  est,  officium  esse  regis,  toties  parlamentum  con- 
vocare,  quoties  populus  id  petit :  quandoquidcm  et  res 
populi,  non  regis,  iis  comitiis  tractantur,  idque  populi 
arbitrio.  Quam  vis  enim  regis  quoque  assensus  honoris 
causa  peti  soleret,  quem  in  rebus  minoris  momenti  ad 
privatorum  duntaxat  commoda  spectautibus  poterat  non 
prsebere,  poterat  pro  ilia  formula  dicere,  **  rex  delibera- 
bit,"  de  iis  tamen,  quae  ad  salutem  omnium  communem 
et  libertatem  pertinebant,  prorsus  abnuere  nullo  modo 
poterat ;  cum  id  et  contra  juramentum  reg^um  esset, 
quo  veluti  lege  firmissima  tenebatur,  et  contra  pneci- 
puum  Magnee  Cbartee  articulum,  c.  29.  "  Non  negabi- 
mus,  non  difleremusjcuiquamjus  autjustitiam."  Non 
negabit  rex  justitiam,  negabit  ergo  justas  leges?  non 
cuiquam,  an  ergo  omnibus  ?  ne  in  curia  quidem  ulla 
minori,  an  ergo  in  senatu  supremo  ?  an  vero  rex  ullus 
tantum  sibi  arrogabit,  ut  quid  justum  sit,  quid  utile,  se 
unum  universo  populo  scire  melius  existimet?  Cum 
**  ad  hoc  creatus  et  electus  sit,  ut  justitiam  faciat  uni- 
versis,"  Bracton.  1. 3.  c.  9.  per  eas  nimirum  leges  "  quas 
vulgus"  elegerit.  Unde  illud  in  archivis  nostris  7.  H. 
4.  Hot.  Pari.  num.  59.  **  non  est  ulla  regis  prxrogativa, 
quae  ex  justitia  et  a^quitate  quicquam  dcrogat."  £t 
rcges  olim  acta  parlamenti  confirmare  recusantcs,  Char- 
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UminUatoti  Magnaw  et  h^jwodi  dia,miyowiioitfi 
tHpeBOBwft  mnaSm  coSgme;  Beqae  proptewa  miaiit 
vakre  illn  kfn,  ant  wdam  legidmas  mk,  jaiupeffiti 
WMtriatatmmt:  faadoyridw  femnm  lex  na  dccretis 
coaetaa  prabuit,  qnboa  jwe  alqoe  apo&te  aaieBfiii  de- 
bebaL  TadaaiicoiitendiaaliariiBieCiamgciitinmTeget 
IB  poleatmto  t^  aTaediii  wfl  aoiatfiBi  ▼«!  eoBcilii  soi 
mqjaib  fuiaae,  umi  aoa  in  aorvitatem  aaMm,  aed  eaa  in 
UbartatflB :  in  qna  idaai  horn  poKiBy  quod  ab  initio 
Ibeiati,  qvedqne  ftcimt  pragauilieonni  atoldaiimi,  nt 
iDcaoti  aeipaoa  in  lite  a«ptna  contra  Tcniant.  Ai  noa 
adlieet  &tNBnr  **  legOB,  vbiennqne  abait»  in  pariamento 
taaen  eaaaeri  pnBMBtem  vi  poteatatia:  ttgb  qoodcon- 
qne  illie  agitnr  i  vege  ipao  actnm  intalligL''  Tom 
qmai  bolmn  afiqaem  naetoa  caaea  ant  mcrcednlan^ 
illonm  recotdationo  Caraleomm  ddinitna,  **  aecipi- 
mtm!*  inqda,  ** qnod  dant :"  aoei|ie  igitnr,  qno  dignoa 
aa,  flngnmn  malom ;  non  enim  danraa,  qnod  qierabaa* 
inde  aaqoi  **cttiiani  iUan  non  alia  potiii  poleatate 
qoAa  i  lege  ddegata.**  Si  cnim  dicitnr,poleataa  regia, 
qmwnnqne  ea  ait,  i  pailamento  abeaae  non  potaat,  an 
auprwna  continnd  didtarP  annon  poti^  tranaferri  in 
pariamenUnn  potaafeaa  v^ia  ndoUuTt  utqne  minor  nia> 
joce  eontineii  f  aani  ai  pariamentmn  poteat,  nolente  et 
inTito  rage»  acta  ^oa  et  prinkgia  qaibnaTia  data  re- 
voeara  atqoe  leaefaideiey  ai  qiaioa  regia  praerogativaa, 
pnnt  TidatUTy  cireuBaeriberey  ai  proventna  igoa  annnoa 
et  impenaaa  aaltt,ai  fannlitiaM  ipanm,  ai  totam  donqne 
mm  doaantieaai  regb  noderariyaiTelintimoaejnaeon- 
nliarioa  atqne  i|mieaaaniovere»Tel  etiam  i  ainn  abripere 
ad  aqppliciinB,polcat,ai  cnim  deniqnc  de  plebe  &  lega 
ad  pariamenUnn  qnacnnqoe  de  re  pioToeatio  eat  lege 
data,  non  itidem  a  parlamento  ad  regem,  qns  omnia  et 
poaae  fieri,  et  faisse  ssepius  facta,  cum  monumenta  pub- 
lica,  tum  l^^m  nostrarum  consultissimi  testantur,  ne- 
minem  esse  arbitror,  mod6  mens  ei  sana  sit,  qui  pai^ 
lamentam  supra  regem  esse  dod  fateatur.  Nam  in 
interregno  etiam  parlamentum  viget;  et  quod  historiis 
nostris  testatissimum  est,  nulla  bsreditads  ratione  ba- 
bita,  sepe,  quem  sibi  visum  est,  suffragiis  liberrimis 
regem  creavit.  Ut  summatim  dicam  quod  res  est,  par- 
lamentum  est  supremom  gentis  concilium,  ad  boc  ip- 
sum  a  populo  plane  libero  constitutum,  et  potestate 
plena  instructom,  ut  de  summis  rebus  in  commune  con- 
sulat ;  rex  ideo  erat  creatus,  ut  de  consilio  et  sententia 
illorum  ordinum  consulta  omnia  exequenda  curarct. 
Quod  cum  parlamentum  ipsum  edicto  ouper  sue  pub- 
lic^ declararet,  neque  enim  pro  aequitate  sua  recusabat 
▼el  eztemis  geutibus  actionum  suarum  rationem  ultr6 
ac  spoute  reddere,  eccc  tibi,  d  gurgustio  uullius  bomo 
authoritatis,  aut  fidei,  aut  rci,  Burguodus  iste  Vema, 
qui  summum  Angliie  seoatum,  jus  patrium  atque 
suum  scripto  asserentem,  ^*  detestandie  ct  hurribilis 
imposturffi"  insimulat  Patriam  meherculc  tuam  pu- 
debit,  verbero,  se  tantffi  impudeotioe  bomuuciouem 
genuisse.  Sed  babes  fortassc  qute  salutariter  monilos 
nos  vclis ;  agedum,  auscultamus.  *'  Quas,*'  ioquis, 
'*  leges  sancire  potest  parlamentum,  in  quo  nee  prtesu- 
lum  ordo  comparetP*'  Tune  ergo,  furiose,  praesulcs  ex 
ecclesia  extirpatum  ibas,  ut  in  parlamcnta  induceres  ? 
O  bominem  impium,et  Satanae  tradendum,  quem  neque 


ra^pnba  wcipafn 
labemtdeiwrat;  qni 
id  ex  Aiiatolele  ct 
papiatieia  piai~ 
ragan  Angiw  capnt 

qnoaipae  Deoa  axtntefil, 

tjiauMMspro 

ponaty  qnonna 

CbiiatiaMa 

pitna,  editia  antea  liksa 

nnqnam  apoatata,  wtm  diea  i 

aed  i  CbiiitiaBa  dodriaa, 

tioDe  tan  ftsda  atqQeiie6iia 

medio  anblatia,  qui  aab  lege,  et  ex 


cognitiiK''  O  parditiBBimn^  Ternva  Inicm  i 
entiam  tnam ;  mfinaria  dnn  Beat;  mI  d 
nimia  te  ■Mmeo,  memiMria  qaim  aaa  k^ 
qnim  ineiqpiabile  demdm  aity  aHMCamlMlq 
iDndere.  Snbaiate  aliqaaBdey  et  paae  aSp 
modnm,  ne  te  aeeeaaa  bra  namiBiB  iipaail 
qui  Cbnati  gr^pem,  mwtoe^M  Dai  ■■■§! 

peianltandoa  tiadeie  capia,  4  qaftw  ahli 
mirifiea  Dei  aunaa  eaa  liberavit:  taqea  ^ 
eornmne  ad  firaetam  nUamyaa  adpcnioiHB 
tionem  tnam,  Uberandaa  eHe  deonlL  Q 
nnllnm  dominandi  in  ticckaiam  ea 
mnlto  minib  eat  legibaa ;  qaieqpid 
edicnnt  Sdnnt  enim,  qal  labria 
primoribna  CTangdium  gnstftnnit,  eeekd 
nationem  divinam  esae  totam  ac  aptritaaka^ 
lem.  '*  In  seculaiibns "  antemyqnodab**) 
jurisdictionem  babuisse  regem  Anglis,"  idfi 
jura  nostra  ubertim  declarant  Curias  oaw 
dicia  exercentur,  non  rex,  sed  parlameati  i 
▼el  constituit,  ▼el  tollit ;  in  quibns  tanea  nia 
d  plebe  licebat  regem  in  jus  Tocare ;  mqoe  n 
contra  regem  pronnntiare  solebant ;  id  li  id 
dicto,  vel  mandate,  vel  scriptis  lileris,  vmyA 
tur,  ex  jnramento  et  lege  non  parebaat  ji 
ejusmodi  mandata  rejiciebant,  et  pro  nibibl 
non  poterat  rex  quenquam  in  vincola  caij 
ullius  bona  in  publicum  addicere ;  potent 
supplicio  punire,  nisi  in  aliquam  curiam  prii 
ubi  non  rex  sed  consueti  judices  sententias  td 
sspe,  ut  supra  dixi,  contra  regem.  Hinc  m 
tonus,  1.  3.  c.  9.  '*  regia  potestas  juris  est,  d( 
et  nihil  aliud  potest  rex,  nisi  id  solum  qo 
potest.*'  Aliud  tibi  suggerunt  cansidici  tai 
solum  vcrtenint;  ex  statutis  nempe  qnibu 
antiquis  sub  Edvardo  4to,  Henrico  7timo,  £ 
proniulgatis  :  neque  Tidenint,  quauncunqoe 
tatem  statuta  ilia  concedunt,  earn  i  parla; 
cessara  esse  omnemet  quasi  precariam;  qoi 
aulboritas  poterat  revocare.  Cur  aic 
tibi  imponi,  ut  quo  maxime  argumento 
ex  decretis  parlamenti  pendere  demonatiati 
lutam  esse  ct  supremam  probate  te 
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nenta  nostra  sanctiora  testantur,  reges  nostras 
Breditati,  non  armis,  non  succession!,  sed  populo, 
omnem  potestatem  debere.  Talis  potestas  regia 
CO  quarto,  talis  ante  eum  Ricbardo  secundo,  a 

0  online  concessa  legitur ;  Rot  Parlament. 
n.  4.  num,  108.  hand  secus  atque  rex  aliquis 
libas  suis  praefectoras  et  provincias  edicto  et 
Date  solet  concedere.  Id  nempe  Uteris  publicis 
j^ari  disert^  jussit  conimunium  domus,  **  conces- 
ie  re|p  Richardo,  ut  tali  bona  libertate*'  frueretur, 
lem  ante  eum  reges  Angliee  babucre ; "  qua  cum 
ie  '*  contra  fidem  sacraraenti  sui "  ad  eversionem 

1  abuteretur,  ab  iisdem  orbatus  regno  est  lidem 
,  quod  et  eadem  rotula  testatur,  in  parlamento 
Dt,  se,  prudentia  et  moderatione  Henrici  4ti 
los,  *'  Telle  ac  jubere  ut  in  eadem  magna  liber- 
regia  sit,  quam  ejus  progenitores  obtinuere." 
•atem  nisi  fiduciaria  pland  fuisset,  quemadmodum 
fait,  necesse  est  profecto  et  parlamenti  illius  or- 
9  qui  concederent  quod  suum  non  erat,  ineptos  ac 
ty  et  reges  ilios  qui,  quod  suum  jam  erat,  con- 
m  ab  aliis  vellent  accipere,  et  sibi  et  posteris  in- 
I  nimis  fuisse :  quorum  utrumvis  credibile  non 
**  Tertia  pars,**  inquis,  "  reggae  potestatis  yersatur 
militiam ;  banc  partem  reges  Angliee  sine  pari  et 
to  tractamnt"  Neque  boc  verius  quam  ceetera  quse 
garom  fide  scripsisti.  Primum  enim  pacis  et 
arbitrium  pen^  magnum  regni  senatum  semper 
Sy  ei  historiae  passim  nostree,  et  exterorum,  quot- 
res  nostras  paul6  accuratius  attigere,  testantur. 
ti  etiam  Ed^ardi  leges,  in  quas  jurare  nostri  reges 
lantur,  certissimam  fidem  faciunt,  capite  de  hero- 
is,  "fuisse  quasdam  potestates  per  provincias  et 
ilos  comitatus  regni  constitutas,  qui  beretocbes 
HUitur,  latin^  ductores  ezercitus,''  qui  proviocia- 

copiis  preeerant,  non  "  ad  bonorera  coronae"  so- 
sed  **  ad  utilitatem  regni."  Isti  vera  eligebantur 
commune  concilium,  et  per  singulos  comitatus  in 
i  couTentu  populari,  sicut  et  vicecomites  eligi  de- 
**  Ex  quo  facile  perspicitur,  et  copias  regni  et 
mm  ductores  in  potestate  populi,  non  regis,  et 
nitus  fuisse,  et  esse  oportere  :  illamque  legem 
■simam  nostra  in  regno  baud  minus  valuisse, 
I  €^m  in  populari  Romanorum  statu  valebat.  De 
t  M.  TuUium  audire  non  abs  re  fuerit  Philipp. 
Omnes  legiones,  omnes  copise  quse  ubique  sunt, 
a  R.  sunt  Neque  enim  legiones,  quae  Antoni- 
Hisulem  reliquerunt,  Antonii  potius  quam  reipub. 
t  diciiiitur."  Sancti  autem  Edouardi  legem  illam, 
diis  alius  legibus  Gulielmus  ille  conquoestor  dic- 
■opolo  sic  Yolente  ac  jubente,  juratus  confirmavit; 
I  banc  insoper  adjecit,  c.  66.  "  Omnes  civitates, 
*'  «*»tclla,  singulis  noctibus  ita  custodiri,  prout 
^^  ^dennanni,  ceeterique  pnepositi  per 
(Bt .»  *"\  "''i  ad  utilitatem  regni,  melii!U  provi- 
1^^  ^/Te  G2,  **  ideo  castella,  burgi,  ci?itates 
1  idcinjn      *^  /iitionem  gentium  et  populorum 


rf 


^nne 


cou^ 


debent  cum  omni  libertate, 
Quid   ergo  "^    custodientur 
aitra  fures  et  male  fi  cos  non 
uan  ejusdem  loci,  non  custo- 


dientur in  maximo  belli  metu  contra  hostes  sivc  cxter- 
nos  sive  intestines,  per  commune  concilium  totius 
gentis  ?  san^  illud  nisi  concedatur,  neque  '*  lihertas," 
neque  ^  integritas,"  nee  '*  ratio  "  deuique,  in  iis  custo- 
diendis  uUa  essepoterit;  neque  earum  rerum  quicquam 
assequemur,  quarum  causa  fuudari  primi!km  urbcs  et 
arces  lex  ipsa  dicit  Majorca  cert^  nostri  quidvis  po- 
tius regi  quam  sua  arma  et  oppidorum  preesidia  tradere 
solebaut;  idem  esse  rati  ac  si  libertatcm  ipsi  suani 
feracitati  regum  et  impotentias  proditum  ircut  Cujus 
rei  exempla  in  bistoriis  nostris  uberrima  cum  sint,  ct 
jam  notissima,  inserere  buic  loco  supervacaneum  cssct. 
At  '*  pratectionem  rex  debet  subditis ;  quomodo  eos 
prategere  poterit,  nisi  arma  virosque  babeat  in  sua  po- 
testate ?"  At,  inquam,  babebat  haec  omnia  ad  utilita- 
tem regni,  ut  dictum  est,  non  ad  civium  iuteritum  et 
regni  disperditionem :  quod,  et  Henrici  3tii  teniporibus, 
prudenter  Leonardus  quidam  vir  doctus,  iu  episcoporura 
conventu,  respondit  Rustando  papse  nuntio  ct  regis 
procuratori :  "  omnes  ecclesiae  sunt  domini  papte,  ut 
omnia  principis  esse  dicimus,  ad  tuitionera,  non  ad 
fruitionem  fcI  proprietatem,*'  quod  aiunt ;  ad  defensi- 
onem,  "  non  ad  dispersionem :"  eadem  et  prsedictas 
legis  Edouardi  sententia  erat ;  quid  est  boc  aliud  nisi 
potestate  fiduciaria;  non  absoluta  ?  qualem cum  impe- 
rator  bellicus  fer^  babeat,  id  est  delegatam,  non  pland 
prapriam,  non  e6  segniilks  populum,  a  quo  eligitur,  sive 
domi  sive  militias  defendere  solet.  Frustra  autem  par- 
lamenta,  et  impari  sane  congressu  de  legibus  sancti 
Edouardi  et  libertate  olim  cum  regibus  contendisseut, 
si  pen^  regem  solum  arma  esse  oportere  existimassent; 
nam  et  leges  quamlibct  iniquas  ipse  dare  si  voluisset, 
frustra  se  "  cbarta'*  quantumvis  **  magna"  contra  fer- 
rum  defendissent.  "  At  quid  proderit,"  inquis,  "  par- 
lamento militiee  magistcrium  baberc,  cum  ne  teruncium 
quidem  ad  earn  sustinendam  qucat,  nolcntc  rcge,  de 
populo  cogere."  Ne  sit  ea  tibi  cura :  primum  enim 
boc  falsu  ponis,  parlamenti  ordiiics  '*  non  posse  sine 
rege  tributa  populo  impouere,'*  a  quo  et  ipsi  missi  sunt, 
et  cujus  causam  suscipiunt  Deinde  non  potest  te  fu- 
gere,  tam  sedulum  de  alienis  rebus  percontatorem,  sua 
sponte  populum,  vasis  aureis  atque  argentcis  con- 
flatis,  magnam  vim  pecuniae  in  boc  bellum  contra 
regem  impendisse.  Amplissimos  exinde  regum  nos- 
trorum  annuos  reditus  recenses :  nil  nisi  *'  raillies  quin- 
genties  quadragies"  crepas ;  "  ex  patrimonio  regis 
maximas  largitiones"  fieri  solitas  ab  iis  *'  regibus,  qui 
liberalitatis  laudibus  emicuerunt,"  avidus  audieras:  bac 
te  illecebra,  veluti  Balaamum  ilium  iufamem,  praditores 
patriae  ad  suam  causam  perduxere;  ut  Dei  populo  male- 
dicere,etdivinisjudiciisobstrepere,auderes.  Stulte;  quid 
tandem  regi  injusto  ac  violento  tam  immensae  opes  pro- 
fuere.''  Quid  etiam  tibi.**  ad  quern  nibil  prarsus  eorum, 
quae  spe  ingenti  devoraveras,  pervenisse  audio,  praeter 
unam  illam  crumenulam,  vitreis  globulis  vermiculatam, 
et  centenis  aureolis  confertam.  Cape  istam,  Balaame, 
quam  adamasti,  iniquitatis  mercedem,  ac  fruere.  Pergis 
enim  desipere ;  *'  Erectio  standardi,"  id  est  *^  vcxilli, 
ad  regem  solum  pertinet.*'    Quaproptcr  ?  quia 

Belli  signum  Laurent!  Turnus  ab  arce 

Extulit. 
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Tune  vero  nescis,  granimatice,  hoc  idem  cujusFis  im- 
pcratoris  bellici  muniis  esse  ?  At  *'  ait  Aristoteles, 
iiecesse  est  rc^i  pnesidium  adsistere,  quo  le^es  tueri 
possit;  erg^  oportet  regem  plus  amiis  posse  quam 
|)opulum  universum."  Tales  hie  homo  consequentias 
torquere  solet,  quales  Ocnus  funes  apud  inferos ;  quae 
nuUi  sunt  usui,  nisi  ut  comedantur  ab  asinis:  aliud 
enim  est  pnesidium  a  populo  datum,  aliud  armorum 
omnium  potestas,  quam  Aristoteles  hoc  ipso,  quem  pro- 
tulisti,  loco  a  regibus  abjudicat  Oportet,  iuquit,  ha- 
beat  rez  tantam  circa  se  manum  armatorum,  *'  quanta 
singulis  vel  compluribus  fortior  sit,  populo  vero  mi- 
nor; livat  it  TotravTfiv  icxi^v  *S<m  Udtrrti  fikv  xdg  ivbQ  cdi 
avfcvXciovtiry  cpeirrw,  roi;  Bk  irXfi^nQ  ffrTt*.  Polit.  I.  3.  c.  11. 
Alioqui  saue,  sub  specie  tueudi,  possit  statim  et  popu- 
lum  et  leges  sibi  subjicere.  Hoc  autem  rex  ct  tyrannus 
interest;  rex  a  senatu,  et  populo  volente  ac  libente, 
quid  satis  est  pra^sidii  circa  se  habet  contra  hostes  et 
seditiosos  :  tyrannus,  invito  senatu  ac  populo,  yel  hos- 
tium,  vel  perditorum  civium,  pnesidium  sibi  quam 
maximum  comparare  studet,  contra  senatum  ipsum  et 
populum.  Concessit  itaque  parlamentum  regi,  ut  alia 
omnia,  sic  standardi  erectionem  ;**  non  ut  infesta  patriae 
signa  inferret,  sed  ut  populum  contra  eos  defendcret, 
quos  parlamentum  hostes  judicat ;  si  sccus  fuisset,  ipse 
hostis  judicandus  crat ;  cum  juxta  ipsam  sancti  £dou- 
ardi,  vel,  quod  sanctius  est,  ipsam  naturse  leg^m, 
nomen  regis  perdiderit.  Unde  in  pnedicta  Philippica, 
'*  amittit  is  omne  exercitus  et  imperii  jus,  qui  eo  impc- 
rio  et  exercitu  rempub.  oppugnat."  Neque  licebat  regi 
"  feudales "  illos  "  equites "  ad  "  helium  "  evocare, 
quod  parlamcnti  authoritas  non  decrevisset;  id  quod 
ex  statutis  pluribus  manifestum  est.  Idem  dc  vccti- 
g'alibus  et  censu  navali  censendum ;  quera  imperare 
civibus  sine  seuatusconsulto  rex  non  potuit:  atquc  ita 
gravissimi  loj^'um  iiostrariim  interpretes,  annis  abbinc 
plus  minus  duodecini,  turn  cum  adhuc  firmissimum  erat 
rogium  imperium,  publico  statuerunt.  Sic  diu  ante 
eos  Fortescutius,  Hcnrici  Oti  canccllarius,  juris  nostri 
consultissinius;  rex  Aiiglije,  inquit,  neque  leges  mutare 
potest,  neque  tributa,  nolente  populo,  imponere.  Sod 
ucc  probaverit  quisquam  ullis  tcstinioniis  autiquorum 
"  regni  Ani^liie  statum  mere  "  esse  "  rej^-alcm.  Habct 
rex,"  iuquit  Bractonus,  *' jurisdictionem  super  onines." 
Id  est  in  curia ;  ubi  regis  quideni  nomine,  nostris  au- 
tem lojjfihus,  jus  redd itur.  "  Omnis  sub  rege  est;"  id 
est  sifii^uli  :  at(|ue  ita  >e  cxplij-at  ipse  Bractouus  locis 
:i  mo  supri  citatis.  Ad  ea  quir  rcstant,  ubi  eundom 
v(»Ivis  hipiiiom,  in  quo  valos  i])sum,  credo,  Sisyphum 
dolassaro.  ox  supra  dictis  abundo  ro^pondotur.  Do 
oiotoro,  si  <|Mai)ilo  j)arlamonta  suum  roi^il)us  bonis  ob- 
s»'quiam  ampli'-siniis  verbis  citra  a>so!itationcm  ot 
sor\itiitcm  dotuloro,  id,  <|uasi  oodem  modo  tyraunis 
(lolatuni  ossot,  intolliufi.  ant  populo  fraudi  esse,  non 
dibot;  uoquo  ouim  juslo  ob«ioquiu  libortas  immiTinitur. 
(l\uu\  autom  ox  ErUardo  Coco  ot  aliis  citas,  *'  An;rlia' 
rou^num  ab>olutum  o^t  imj)orium,"  id  ost  si  ad  ullum 
rou"om  oxtoruum,  aut  Ca'sarom,  rospicias ;  vol,  ut 
Cambdonus  ait,  **  <|uia  in  imperii  cliontola  non  est:'' 
alii)(|ui  adjicit  utorquo  imporium  boc  consistoro  n(m 
"ox  p'j^-o "  solo,  sed    *' ex   corporo   politico."     Indo 


Fortescutius,  de  laud,  legum  Angi.  c  9.  '^  rei,''ii 
"  Angliie "  populum  gubernat  **  non  i 
regia,  sed  politica :  popnliu  enim  m  legihn  fpka^^ 
tur,  quas "  ipse  fert.     Extemm  hoc  cdaa 
non  latebat     Hinc  Philippos  Coniimi,  vAk  \ 
vissimus,  commentariorum  qainto;  ^'interi 
terrae  regna,  quorum  ego  noutiam  habea,  ina^iAj 
quidem  sententia,  ubi  publicum  moderatiii 
neque  ubi  regi  minus  lioeat  in  pofNiIai,  ^m 
Anglia."    Postremo  **  ridiculum  est,"  iaqii^' 
mentum,  quod  affenint,  regna  ante  rega  fioKii 
dicas  lucem  ante  solem  extitisae."    At  noi,  6  Uki 
non  regrna,  sed  populum,  ante  regei  (nmt 
Quem  interim  te  magis  ridiculom  dicaB,^« 
ante  solem  extitiase,  quasi  ridiculnm,  negis.  Ili( 
iu  alienis  curiosus  esse  Tis,  elementa  dedidiotl 
raris  denique,  "  eos  qui  regem  in  eomitiiiRpifii 
runt  solio  sedentem,  sub  aureo  et  serieo  eols,] 
in  dubium  vocare,  utrum  pends  regem  aapoib] 
mentum  majestas  sit"    Tncredolos  profecl& 
narras,  quos  tam  lucidum  argumenUm,  h  cab 
petitum,  nihil  movit.    Quod  tu  ecelum  ancnl 
stoicus  adeo  es  religiose  et  unic^  contenplifi^ 
coeli  Mosaici  et  Aristotelici  obliUis  ease  penitait 
cum  in  illo  "  lucem  ante  solem  exstitine'* 
in  hoc  tres  zonas  temperatas  ease  supia  docacm. 
zonas  in  illo  regis  aureo  et  serieo  eoelo 
nescio :  hoc  scio,  te  zonam  nnam,  centum  sldfiii 
bene  tempcratam,  ex  ilia  tua  cmlesti  com 
abstulissc. 


CAPUT  X. 

CiM  btec  omnis  eontroversia  de  jure,  sive  ^nenim 
rojjio,  sive  separatim  regis  Anglifp,  obsiinaiis  pirtJ" 
contentionibus,  quam  ipsa  roi  natura  difficilit*  Ufa 
sit,  spero,  qui  studium  veritatis  factionibus  antepflM* 
iis  ea  me  ex  lege  Doi,  jureque  gentium,  ex  insOD*  , 
denique  patriis,  copioso  attulisse,  qua;  reiri'inAiS"' 
judicari  posse,  atque  etiani  capite  puniri,  indubdi* 
reliquerint.  Cum  cieteris,  quorum  animus  lui  *•?•■ 
stitio  occupavit,  aut  mentis  aciem  anlicipaiartci^T*' 
doris  admiratio  ita  porstriuxii,  ut  nihil  in  \\ta\f* 
libortate  vera  illustro  ac  splendiduni  vidoro  pi^syn^*''* 
rationo  ot  arjrumentis  agamus,  sive  excrapliN^""** 
contondimus.  Tu  ven>,  Salmasi,  ut  rcliquaoDna,* 
boc  otiam  absunli^  admodum  taooro  viilens,  qui ''^ 
omnos  indopondoutos  omnibus  prubris  ontnreiU'D*^ 
siuas,  rogom  ipsum  quem  defondis,  niaximt'  ontai 
indopondoiitom  fuisso  statuis  :  no<|Uo  **  reini'imH 
sod  gonori,  dobuisso :  doinde  quom  "  capitis  rt'-i*** 
dicoro  coactum"  initio  irravitor  di>loba>,  turn  OJ* 
'*  inauditum  poriisso"  queroris.  At  \  erv»  U'Uin  f*''* 
(lictioneui  ojus,  fide  summa  (lallice  cditam,  in>p»>^''f* 
lil)ot,  porsua>um  tibi  aliud  f(»riasse  erii.  C'awlc  cti» 
cum  per  aliquot  dies  cohtiiiuos  amplissima  i^qu^'® 
facta  copia  essot,  non  illo  quidem  ost  ea  usus  aJ  objetO 
Mbi  crimina  dilucndum,  sod  ad  judicium  illml.  »f  J*" 
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nti  omniiid  rejiaendum.  Qui  autem  reus  aut  tacet, 
k  aliena  semper  respondet,  eum  non  est  injuria,  si 
■Hestuii  eriminnm  sit,  tcI  inauditum  oondemnari. 
Miam  si  **  mortem"  ais  ^  pland  egisse  yitae  respon- 
Msm,"  aMeotior :  si  dicis  pid  et  saiict6  et  *'  securd" 
Hb  finiiise,  scito  aviam  ejus  Mariam,  infamem  foe- 
nm,  pari  in  speciem  pietate,  sanctitate,  constantia, 
pagiuate  occubuisse :  ne  animi  pnesentis,  quee  in 
■to  quibosris  6  Tulgo  maleficis  pennagna  sspd  est, 
tribuas:  sep^desperatio  aut  obfirmatus  animus 
linis  qnandam  speciem  et  quasi  personam  induit ; 
pk  ftopor  tranquillitatb :  Tideri  se  bonos,  intrepidos, 
interdnm  et  sanctos,  pessimi  quique  non 
in  morte  quam  in  Tita  cupiunt ;  inque  ipsa  scele- 
KMorom  capital!  pcena  solent  ultimam  simulationis 
»  Ct  frandum,  quam  possunt  speciocissimd,  pompam 
SMe;  eC,  Tcluti  poetse  aut  bistriones  deterrimi,  plau- 
h-^  ipso  exitu  ambitiosissimd  captare.  Nunc  **  ad 
^qmestionem  penrenisse  te"  ais,  '*  qua  tractandum 
-^qnoam  fuerint  illius  regiee  condemnationis  prse- 
^  •nthores.'*  Ciim  de  te  potius  inquirendum  sit, 
ta,  bomo  exterus,  et  Gallicanus  erro,  ad  quses- 
de  rebus  nostris,  tibi  jam  alienis,  babendam 
?  quo  pretio  emptus?  venim  de  eo  satis 
Te  Terd  percontantem  de  rebus  nostris  qub 
^  docait?  ipsi  nimirum  perfugae,  Sc  perduelles 
Itlkt  qvi  te  bominem  vanissimum  nacti,  mercede 
ifeiledicendum  facile  adduxerunt  Data  deinde 
aliqaa  aut  furibundi  cujuspiam  sacellani  semi- 
ant  senrientis  aulici,  de  statu  rerum  scriptiun- 


k;  emm  at  iatin^.  yerteres  negotium  tibi  dabatur: 
ft  ktae  narrationes  confectce,  quas,  si  videtur,  pau- 
I  cxcutiamus.  "  In  banc  condemnationem  uon  cen- 
k-wllesima  pan  popuH  consensit."  Quid  ergo 
qui  sese  nolendbus  tantum  facinus  fieri  sunt 

t?  mn  stipites,  an  trunci  bominum,  an  fort^  quales 

iieena  Yirgiliana, 

Purpurea  intexti  toUunt  aulsea  Britanni  ? 

iim  Teros  tu  quidem  Britannos,  sed  pictos  ne- 

vel  etiam  acupictos,  ?ideris  mihi  vellc  dicere. 

e  incredibile  sit  geutem  bellicosam  a  tarn 

iisqoe  infimis  de  plebe  sua,  sub  jugum  mitti, 

nmrratione  tua  primum  occurrit,  id  esse  falsis- 

apparet.     "  Ordo  ecclesiasticus  erat  ab  ipso 

ejectus."    £6  miserior  itaque  tua  est  insauia, 

enim  te  sentis  insanire,  qui  eos  e  parlamento 

ejectos,  quos  tute  ex  ecclesia  ejiciendos  esse, 

imo  scribis  ?  *'  Senatus  alter  ordo  qui  in 

consistebat,  ducibus,  comitibus,  vicecomi- 

itmdone  sua  dejectus  est/'    £t  men  to,  a  nuUo 

licipio  misai  pro  sc  tantum  sedebant,  nihil 

popolum  babebant,  juri  tamen  ejus  et  libcrtati, 

,m  tDstitatOy  refragari  in  plerisque  consUeve- 

'amnt  4  rege  constituti,  ejus  comites,  et  famuli,  et 

■brVy  quo  amoto,  ipsi  necesse  est  ad  plebem, 

daont,  redigerentur,     "  Una  et  deterrima  por- 

imenti  potestateiQ  gjbi  vindicare  non  debuit  rc- 

GnHfi."    At  plebeiug  ordo,  quod  te  suprd  docui, 

m  parJamenij  p^  ^^^  potissima,  ctiam  sub 

Md  per  ae  'psep^^y^^^jy^u^un,  omnibus  numeris 


absolutum  et  legitimum,  etiam  sine  comitibus,  nednm 
ecclesiasticis,  constituebat  Atqui  "  ne  tota  quidem 
bsec  ipsa  pars  ad  sententiam  de  reg^  capite  ferendam 
admissa  est"  Pars  ilia  nempe  non  admissa,  quern 
verbo  regem,  re  bostem  toties  judicayerat,  ad  eum  ani- 
mis  atque  consiliis  palam  defecerat  Parlamenti  or- 
dines  Anglicani  cum  iis  qui  a  Scotias  itidem  parlamento 
missi  erant  legati,  idibus  Januarii  1645,  rescripserant 
regi,  dolosas  inducias  et  babenda  secum  Londini  coUo- 
quia  petenti,  non  posse  se  eum  in  urbem  admittere, 
donee  is  de  bello  civili  tribus  jam  regnis  ejus  opera 
excitato,  de  csedibus  tot  civium  ejus  jussu  factis  reipub. 
satisfecisset;  deque  pace  firma  atque  sincera  iis  con- 
ditionibus  cavisset,  quas  ei  utriusque  regni  parlamenta 
et  tulerant  saepiiis,  et  latura  essent :  ipse  6  contrario 
postulata  eorum  aequissima  jam  septies  bumillim^  ob- 
lata,  responsionibus  aut  surdis  repudiayerat,  aut  am- 
bignis  eluserat  Ordines  tandem  post  tot  annorum 
patientiam  ut  ne  fraudulentus  rex,  quam  debellare 
rempub.  in  acie  non  valebat,  cam  in  vinculis  per  dila- 
tiones  ererteret,  et  jucundissimum  ex  nostris  dissidiis 
fiructum  capiens,  de  Tictoribus  etiam  suis  restituris  bos- 
tis  insperatum  sibi  triumpbum  ageret,  decemunt,  se 
regis  deinceps  rationem  non  babitnros,  nullas  se  ei 
postulationes  amplius  esse  missuroa,  aut  ab  eo  accep- 
turos :  post  baec  tamen  decreta  reperti  sunt  ex  ipso  or- 
dinum  numero,  qui  inyectissimi  exercitus  odio,  cujua 
maximis  rebus  gestis  invidebant,  quemque,  post  ingen- 
tia  merita,  dimittere  cum  ignorainia  cupiebant,  et 
ministris  aliquot  seditiosis,  quibus  miserd  serriebant, 
morem  gerentes,  opportunum  sibi  tempus  nacti,  cum 
eorum  multi,  quos  k  se  longd  dissentire  sciebant,  ad 
sedandos  presbjterianorum  gliscentes  jam  tumultns, 
missi  ab  ipso  ordine,  in  provinciis  abessent,  mira  levi- 
tate, ne  dicam  perfidia,  decemunt,  inveteratum  bostem, 
verbotenus  duutaxat  regem,  nulla  pend  ab  eo  satisfac- 
tione  prius  accepta,  aut  cautione  facta,  ad  urbem  esse 
reducendum;  in  sumraam  dignitatem  atque  imperium 
aequd  esse  restituendum,  ac  si  de  repub.  preclare  me- 
ritus  esset.  Ita  religioni,  libertati,  foederi  denique  illi 
a  se  totics  jactato  regem  prffiponcbant.  Quid  illi  in- 
terca  qui  integri  tam  pestifcra  agitari  consilia  vide- 
bant  ?  An  ideo  deesse  patris,  saluti  suorum  non  pros- 
picere  debuerant,  eo  quod  istius  mali  contagio  in 
ipsorum  ordinera  penetraverat  ?  At  quis  i^ios  exclusit 
male  sanos  ?  "  Exercitus,"  inquis,  "  Anglicanos,"  id 
est,  non  extemorum,  sed  fortissimorum  et  fidissimorum 
civiura ;  quorum  tribuni  plerique  senatores  ipsi  erant, 
quos  illi  boni  exclusi  patria  ipsa  excludendos,  et  in 
Hibcmiam  procul  ablegandos  esse  censuerant;  dum 
Scotia  interim  dubia  jam  fide  quatuor  Anglise  provin- 
cias  suis  finibus  proximas  magnis  copiis  iusidebant, 
firmissima  earum  regionum  oppida  preesidiis  tenebant, 
regem  ipsum  in  custodia  babebant:  dura  ipsi  ctiam 
factiones  suorum  atque  tumultus,  parlamento  plusquam 
minaces,  et  in  urbe  et  in  agris  passim  fovebant,  qui 
tumultus  paulo  post  in  bellum  non  civile  solum,  sed  ct 
Scoticum  illud  erupcre.  Quod  si  privatis  etiam  consiliis 
aut  armis  subvenire  reipuhlicHB  laudatissimum  semper 
fuit,  non  est  certe  cur  exercitus  reprehendi  possit,  qui 
parlamenti  autboritate  ad  urbem  accersitus  imperata 
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<iieri»<ii  dM«ct«rBiewi»rt«utao>«billittMrtillo» 
4  Bolik  muHlMJ  aaoflve  cnaL    Stabtnt  ab  fllk  Lob- 

iiiwiMiMi  qoifM;  iaoliii  exndtMaagBa 

■Ml  ■OOMBSi  VUIOIB  €U|(llwMU     JrW  DOB  MB  FBIUNIO 

IttwtoliM,  vmpuli.,  ilrtM  Beerati  «■  Imbc  omuU 
per  igBBfiia  et  •fahitieM  pradflMki  Ibine  c&nmT 
DMKImA  wghim  pardm  dtaoM  vom  qoidoi  imli, 
oniiui  hortflaa  vmi  Jymrmt;  tounbin  MK  ra- 

Cm  kky  ye^fii  iaJMifiiiiMii,  qnamTii  saaguMm 
«or«m  cvidA  MtieBtihB%  piMlvjtaiuiii,  poitqaani  Mm 
■nnBiiHi  nbi  n  oMUMe  taai  oivilflBi  qa^Bi  oodfiiii*- 
tiem  dM JMitinimi  yidanmt,  dmdertina  eomilia,  ct 
prioribw  tm  difitw  tm  fiMstis  udinnnMi  ooMooiaTO 
ffeffiDt:  aoqae  aeeriiititH  proeeMew,  at  vaOeDt  m 
ffigi  d6Mi6  wumtiftatt  qwkm  fintret  nos  in  ptttm 
SDiim  libortatki  qwn  ct  ipn  aao  iob  nngaine  acqni- 
rifMSBty  adBittera;  MtllsBt  tjnuiDuiii  tot  dYUui  er»- 
OTO  peilaMim,  in  in  iopoirtitait  et  ooneepta  jam  oltioiie 
aidentem  luitiii  eipenn  dominnmy  qo4m  IratieSi  et 
amimariwno  mqno  jura  ftne  aibi  pane.  SoK  indepen- 
dentea  qui  TocantiiriCt  ad  nldmnm  oibt  oonotaro,  et  aaa 
nti  vieloria  aeiebant:  qoi  ez  lege  iMolem  ae  leeenit» 
earn  ex  beole  legem  eoie  ampKna,  eapientBry  meo  qui- 
dem  jndieiov  nolebant:  neqne  paoem  ideiie6  mm  vele- 
banty  aed  infelafeam  paeb  nonune  ant  belliim  novom, 
ant  mlBniam  eefritBiem  prodentea  metadianL  Eier* 
aHem  imtniM  quo  fmtna  infiunaie  ptmii^  nai^ 
qnandam  raram  nooCmram  ineonditam  et 
otrigosam  ezordiris :  in  qua  tametoi  molta  falsa,  mnlta 
fiiTola  reperio,  molta  aba  te  Titio  data,  que  laudi  du- 
cenda  easent,  huic  tamen  alteram  ex  adTeno  narra- 
tionem  oppouere  nihil  arbitror  attinere.  Rationibus 
enim  bic  non  narrationibus  certatur;  atqoe  illis  utro- 
bique,  non  his  fides  faabebitur.  Etsaiid  sunt  ejusmodi 
res  istae,  ut  nisi  jnsta  bistoria  did  pro  dignitate  neque- 
ant*  Melius  itaque  poto,  quod  de  Carthagine  Sallus- 
tius,  silere  tantb  de  rebus,  quam  pahim  dicere.  Neque 
eommittam  ut  non  aoliim  ?irorum  illustrium,  sed  Dei 
pnecipud  maximi  laudes,  in  hac  rerum  seri  mirabili 
attpissime  iterandas,  tuis  hoc  libro  intexam  opprobriis. 
£a  igitur  duntaxat,  qus  argumenti  habere  speciem  ?i- 
dentur,  pro  more  decerpam.  *'  Anglos  et  Scotos  "  quod 
ais  *'  solenni  couFentione  promisisse,  se  regis  majes- 
tatem  consenraturos,'*  omittis*  quibos  id  conditionibus 
promisere;  si  salva  niminim  religione  et  libertate  id 
fieri  posset :  quibus  utrisque  ad  extremum  usque  spin- 
turn  iniquus  adeo  et  insidiosus  rex  iste  erat,  ut,  vivente 
illo,  et  religionem  periditaturam,  et  libertatem  intcri- 
turam  esse,  facile  appareret.  Sed  redis  jam  ad  illos 
regii  supplicii  authores.  *'  Si  res  ipsa  ponderibus  suis 
et  momentis  rect^  sstimetur,  exitus  facti  nefandi  ita 
independentibus  imputari  debet,  ut  principii  et  pro- 
gressus  gloriam  presbjteriani  sibi  possent  vindicare." 
Audite,  presbyteriani,  ecquid  nunc  juvat,  ecquid  con- 
fert  ad  innocentiaB  et  fidelitatis  opinionem  vestrs,  quod 
a  rege  puniendo  abhorrere  tantopere  Tideremini  ?  Vos 
isto  regis  actore  Terbosissimo,  accusatore  Tcstro, "  plus- 


q 


adnm  et  nltnt  hk  d: 
ipeetrtieitia:*  van" 
ddrntia ;  nt  q«i  Tina 
"nefcriaB  iDnB 
aliL»    TmfoUi 


firatiea  din^ita  bbeiaione 
•Iqae 


■Uqnot  annoa  aalft  per 
en  noUd  eeliiy  qadd 
ilBa  ipab  libdliB  qaea 


denpa 
nntibsa  ct  neau 
pidi  poftaa  HoCbaana»  tali 
▼enientiTQgioedMit^  vee 

^ffimo  leoellMNUB  ^SBeRiBes 
tia."  Qaid  boe  diei  potnt 
aadoa  inter  w  ABglotaa 
abalioBandoa  f  asm  intdfiann  binaMMnLi 
▼eitatnryn  non  aoUba  ngk  mnrtnm,  mi  < 
tionea  quondam  anaoy  ct  fregnewtimimi 
de  litOTgia  et  cfneoMa  aboloBdiii  da 
nento,etqweconqneaBBwmpopnK< 
aaneita  aant»  tanqnam  aedifiniM  atqna  *  imi 
bjterianoram  poaitinnea**  bntana.  Sed  iq 
tat  animom  Iwbki  levimimna;  et  qaad  w 
ipaam  reetd  BitimaBtt'' aibt  Tidebatnr  mliii 
anis  deberi,  id  nnnc  **  rem  "  eandem  "  ab  i 
▼enti "  independentibua  totnm  deberi  f  idcH 
presbjterianos  **  vi  aperta  atqne  amit  ooii 
grassatos  esse,"  eumque  ab  iis  "  hello  ridaa 
in  carcerem  conjectum**  afllrmabat,  nunc  MW 
rebeUionis  doctrinam"  independentiuB  evei 
hominis  fidem  et  constantiam !  qnid  aliaB  jai 
narrationem  comparare  contra  tnam,  qasifM 
turpiter  decoxit  ?  Vernm  de  te  siqois  dabim 
an  ater  homo  ais,  tna  legat  quae  aeqnaatir. 
pua  est,"  inquis,  ^  pandere  unde  et  qaandi  ] 
inimica  regibus  secta :  belli  iati  sand  poritin 
no  £lisabeth8e  prodire  tenebiia  Orei,  ct  ecda 
turbare  primum  coeperunt,  immo  rempub.  ipi 
enim  sunt  minores  reipub.  pestes  quim  eccka 
te  verd  Balaamum  tox  ipsa  aonat ;  ubi  eniai^ 
acerbitatis  evomere  cupiebas,  ibi  insciens  atqi 
benedixisti.  Hoc  enim  tota  Ang^  notissbi 
qui  ad  exemplum  ecdesiarum  tcI  Gallicanni 
manicarum,  ut  quasque  reformatiores  esse  jn 
puriorem  cultus  divini  rationem  sequi  stodeb 
pend  omnem  episcopi  nostri  ceremoniis  et  sop 
bus  contaminaverant,  si  qui  tandem  pietatecr 
aut  vitffi  integritate  ceteris  pnestabant,  ms 
porum  fautoribus  puritanos  fuiase  nominaloa 
quorum  doctrinam  regibus  inimieam  esse  dai 
que  hi  solum,  nam  ^  pleriqne  feformatoiai 
**  qui  in  alios  disciplinm  ejus  articnios  noa 
hunc  tamcn  uuum  fidentur  approbaaae,  qai 
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«tar  dominationi."  lu  indepcndentes,  dum  gn- 
unk  insectarisY  landas ;  qui  eos  ab  integerrima 
iBtianorum  familia  deducis ;  et  quam  doctrinam  id- 
Bndentiom  esse  propriam  ubique  asseris,  earn  none 
Ibniiatoram  plerosqne  approbasse"  confiteris ;  ed 
■e  demom  audads,  impietatis,  apostasias  provectus 
It  edam  episcopos,  quos  tanqaam  pestes  et  Anti- 
iiiMi  ex  eoclesia  radicitus  evellendos,  atqae  exter- 
■ndos  esse  nnper  docuisti,  eos  nunc  ^  k  rege  tuendos 
le**  affirmas,  ne  quid  '*  sacramento"  scilicet  '*  in- 
Wftlionis  derogfatum  iret**  Nihil  est  ulterius  jam 
Irit  ant  infamiae  qu6  possis  procedere,  quto,  quod 
pi  superest,  ut  reformatam,  quam  polluis,  religio- 
I  qoamprimum  ejures.  Quod  autem  nos  ais  *'  om- 
MCtas  et  fattreses  tolerare,"  id  noli  accusare ;  quan- 
ie  impinm,  qui  Christianorum  sanctissimos,  et  ple- 
|W  etiam  reformatos  tibi  advereos  "  d  tenebris  Orci 
Hre"  aodes  dicere,  te  Tanum,  mendacem,  et  con- 
Mliam  calumniatorem,  te  denique  apostatam  ecclesia 
Mm  tokrec.  Tuas  autem  exinde  sycophantias,  quibus 

tm  Teliqui  capitis  partem  insumis,  et  quee  mon- 
dogmata  independentibus,  ad  cumnlandam  iis 
affing^s,  quidni  omittam  ?  cum  neque  ad 
hanc  regiam  omnino  pcrtineant,  et  ea  ferd  sint 
primm  potius  aut  contemptum  cujusvis  quam  refu- 
mereantur. 


CAPUT  XI. 

9  mdecimam  hoc  caput  Tidere  mihi,  Salmasi,  quam- 
JMdlo  com  pudore,  cum  aliqua  tamen  conscieutia 
hUia  tuae  accedere.  Cum  enim  hoc  loco  perquiren- 
ilaShi  pfoposueris  *'  qua  authoritate"  pronuntiatum 
^ge  fiieiit,  subjungis,  quod  a  te  nemo  cxpectabat; 
iMtai  id  qaieri;"  scilicet  *'  qucestioni  huic  vix  locum 
fun  qnalitas  hominum  qui  id  fecerc/'  Cum  igitur, 
h  ea  importunitatis  et  impudentiae  in  hac  causa 
j^ienda  compertus,  tam  sis  nunc  etiam  loquacitatis 
Masdoa,  e6  4  me  brevius  responsum  feres.  Quse- 
jfjmi  tibi  **  qua  authoritate"  ordo  plebeius  vel  ju- 
Ml  ipse  regem,  Tel  aliis  id  judicium  delegavit,  re- 
iaoMiprema:  supremam  quemadmodum  habuerit, 
hmt  te  ea  quse  tunc  a  me  dicta  sunt,  cum  te  supra 
|Ma  de  re  graviter  ineptientem  redarguerem.  Quod 
Isahem  crederes,  posse  te  ullo  tempore  quod  satis 
non  eadem  toties  cantare  odiosissimS  soleres. 

delegare  suam  judicandi  potestatem  ordo 

■*Dd  ratione  potuit,  qua  tu  regem,  qui 

^^^^^iiem  potestatem  k  populo  accepit,  eandem 

■"^PW*  potaisae  dicis.    Unde  in  ilia  solenni  con- 

?^,-    ''®***«  ob/ecisti,  cum  Angliae  turn  Sco- 

j         ^'*gff»^  profitentur  ac  spondent,  ea 

pumt iremk  ^^''^"^  ^**®  sumpturos,  "  quibus 
Jmn^iy  ^^^^^^ijudiciBnti  suprcma,  aut  qui  ab 
^fat  Aod'^®  Bcce'ptun  erant,"  plectendos 
^^taatenia*  otnu9€]ine  gentis  senatum  una 

r>*P'em«j^?l^l»j«i»  «tttlioritatemjudiciariam, 
JP  'P^foe^^^*  aliis  delegare :  Tanam 


erg6  et  frtyolam  de  ista  potestatis  delegatione  contro- 
▼ersiam  moves.  At  '*  cum  his,"  inquis,  "  judicibus  d 
domo  inferiori  selectis  juncti  etiam  judices  fuere  ex  co- 
hordbus  militaribus  sumpti ;  nunquam  autem  militum 
fuit  civem  judicare."  Paucissimis  te  retundam ;  non 
enim  de  cive  nunc,  sed  de  faoste  memineris  nos  loqui : 
quem  si  imperator  bellicus  cum  tribunis  militaribus 
sub,  hello  captum,  et  d  vestigio,  si  ita  yideretur,  oc- 
cidendum,pTO  tribunali  judicare  voluerit,  an  quicquam 
prseter  jus  belli  aut  morem  censebitur  fecisse?  qui  au- 
tem hostis  reipublicce,  et  hello  captus  est,  ne  pro  cive 
quidem  is,  nedum  pro  rege  in  ea  repub.  haberi  potest. 
Hanc  ipsa  lex  regis  Eduardi  sacrosancta  sententiam 
talit ;  quae  negat  malum  regem  aut  esse  regem,  aut 
oporterc  regis  nomine  appellari.  Ad  illud  autem  quod 
ais  non  *'  integram  "  plebis  domum,  sed  '*  mancam  et 
mutilam  de  regis  capite  judicasse,"  sic  habeto;  eorum, 
qui  regem  plectendum  esse  censebant,  long^  majorem 
fuisse  numerum,  qu4m  qui  res  quascunque  in  parla- 
mento  transigere,  etiam  per  absentiam  caeterorum,  ex 
lege  debebant:  qui  cum  suo  ?itio  atque  culpa  abessent 
(defectio  enim  animorum  ad  communem  hostem  pes- 
sima  absentia  erat)  nullam  iis,  qui  in  fide  permanserant, 
afferre  moram  conserrandce  reipub.  poterant;  quam 
Tacillantem,  et  ad  servitutem  atque  interitum  prope 
redactam,  populus  universus  eorum  fidei,  prudentiae, 
fortitudini,  primo  commiserat  Atque  illi  quidem 
strenud  rem  gessere ;  exulcerati  regis  impotentias,  fu- 
rori,  insidiis  sese  objecere;  omnium  libertati  atque 
saluti  suam  posthabuere;  omnia  antehac  parlamenta, 
omnes  majores  suos  prudentia,  magnanimitate,  con- 
stantia  supergressi.  Hos  tamen  populi  magna  para, 
quamvis  omnem  illis  fidem,  operam,  atque  auxilium 
pollicita,  ingratis  animis  in  ipso  cursu  deseruit  Pars 
haec  servitutem  et  pacem  cum  ignavia  atque  luxuria 
uUis  conditionibus  volebat:  pars  altera  tamen  liber- 
tatem  poscebat,  pacem  non  nisi  firmam  atque  honestam. 
Quid  hie  ageret  senatus  ?  partem  hanc  sanam,  et  sibi 
et  patriae  fidelem  defenderet,  an  desertricem  illam  se- 
queretur  ?  Scio  quid  agere  oportuisse  dices  ?  non*enim 
Eurjrlochus,  sed  Elpenor  es,  id  est  vile  animal  Circae- 
um,  porcus  immundus,  turpissima  servitute  etiam  sub 
foemina  assuetus;  unde  nullum  g^stum  virtutiset,qu8B 
ex  ea  nascitur,  libertatis  babes ;  omnes  esse  servos  cu- 
pis,  quod  nihil  in  tuo  pectore  generosum  aut  liberum 
sentis,  nihil  non  ignobile  atque  servile  aut  loqueris  aut 
spiras.  Injicis  porro  scrupulum  quod  '*  et  Scotice  rex 
erat,  de  quo  statuimus," quasi  idcircoin  Angliaimpune 
quidvis  ilH  facere  liceret  Ut  hoc  caput  denique  prce 
ceeteris  elumbe  atque  aridum  aliquo  saltem  facets  dicto 
queas  concludere,  *'  duae,"  inquis,  *'  sunt  voculse  iisdem 
ac  totidem  dementis  constantes,  solo  literarum  situ 
diflferentes,  sed  immane  quantum  significatione  differ- 
entes.  Vis,  et  Jus."  Minimd  profecto  minim  est,  te 
trium  literarum  hominem  tam  scitam  ex  tribus  literis 
argutiolam  exculpere  potuisse;  hoc  magis  mirandum 
est  quod  toto  libro  asseris,  duas  res  tam  inter  se  caete- 
roqui  "  differentes,'*  in  regibus  unum  atque  idem  esse. 
Quae  enim  vis  est  unquam  a  regibus  facta,  quam  non 
jus  regium  tu  esse  affirmasti  ?  Haec  sunt  quae  novem 
pagiuis  bene  long^s  responsione  digna  animadvertcre 
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idt  sit.  Qui  suam  dissiroulare  doctrinam  non 
iun  potiti  reram  profitentur  "  nnnquam  sibi 
9  fnisse  statum  repii  mutare."  Quod  si  id 
im  in  mentem  yenit,  quod  in  animo  non  fnit, 
lieebat  quod  rectius,  et  d  repub.  maffis  esse 
',  id  potissimum  sequi  ?  pneserdm  cum  Carol  us 
orari,  neque  flecti  ullo  modo  potuerit,  ut  jus- 
tonim  postulatis,  qusque  semper  eadem  ab 
ilerant,  assendretur.  Quas  initio  de  religione, 
jure  suo  sententias  penrersissimas  tuebatur, 
adeo  calamitosas,  in  iisdem  permanebat :  ab 

0  nibil  mutatus,  qui  et  pace  et  bello  tanta 
iibus  ma]a  intulerat.  Siquid  est  assensus,  id 
leu^ere,  et  quamprimum  sui  juris  foret,  pro  ni- 
ibiturum  baud  obscuris  indiciis  significabat : 
t^  filius,  abducta  secum  per  eos  dies  classis 
pto,  idem  ipse  per  literas  ad  suos  quosdam  in 
arabat  Interea  cum  Hibemis  Anglorum 
immanissimis,  reclamante  parlamento,  foedis 
bus  occult^  pacem  coag^entaverat,  Anglos 
a  inutiliter  coUoquia  et  pacem  quoties  invita- 

1  contra  eos  omni  studio  bellum  coquebat 
I  uibus  concredita  respub.  erat,  quo  se  verte- 
commissam  sibi  nostram  omnium  salutem  in 
sti  acerbissimo  traderent  ?  An  alterum  belli 
rmecini  septennium,  nequid  pejus  ominemur, 
t  nobis  iterum,  et  exantlandum  relinquerent  ? 
liorem  illis  mentem  injecit,  ut  prioribus  de 
inovendo  cogitationibus,  non  enim  ad  decreta 
.nt,  rempub.,  religionem,  libertatem  ex  ipso 
«  solenni  anteponerent ;  quee  quidem  stante 
stare  non  posse,  tardius  illi  quidem  quam 
sed  aliquando  tamen  viderunt.  San6  parla- 
nquam  non  liberum  atque  integrum  esse  de- 

nata  quim  optimd  reipub.  consulere ;  neque 
ioribus  addicere  sententiis,  ut  religio  sit  in 
,  etiamsi  Dens  dederit,  yel  sibi,  vel  reipub. 
!re.  At  '*  Scoti  non  idem  sentiunt,  quiuimo 
I  Carol um  scribentes,  sacra tissimum  regem 

parentem  ejus,  et  sacerrimum  facinos  quo 
St."  Caye  plura  de  Scotis,  quos  non  novisti ; 
nus,  cum  eundem  regem  "  sacerrimum,"  et 
m  et  proditorera  ;  facinus  quo  tjrannus  neca- 
icratissimum"  appellarent.  Nunc  regi  quam 
ripsimus,  quasi  panim  commode  scriptam 
» et*'  quid  opus  fuerit  ad  elogium  illud  tyranni 
oditoris  et  homicidae  titulos,"  quseris  :  "  cum 
ippellatio  omnia  mala  comprebendat :"  tum 
nnus  sit  grammatics  et  glossematicS  etiam 
lofer  nugns  btas,  literator,  quas  una  Aristote- 
io  modo  allata  nullo  negotio  difflabit ;  quceque 
ro  docebit  nomen  tjranni,  quoniam  tua  nihil 
>r«eter  nomina  intelligere,  posse  citra  pro- 
el  bomicidium  stare.    Atqui  "  leges  Angli- 

dicunt  proditionis  crimen  regem  incurrere  si 
rit  seditionem  contra  se  vel  populum  suum." 
cuot,  inquam,  parlamentum  Isesee  majestatis 
!,  si  malum  regem  tollat,  aut  unquam  fuisse, 
us  olim  sustulerit :  posse  autem  regem  suam 
m  ledere  atque  minuere,  immo  amittere,  clara 
ntur.   Quod  enim  in  ilia  lege  sancti  Edouardi 


legitur,  **  nomen  regis  perdere,"  nihil  aliud  est  qu4m 
regio  munere  ac  dignitate  privari;  quod  accidit  Chil- 
perico  Franciee  regi,  cujus  exemplum  illustrands  rei 
causa  eodem  loco  lex  ipsa  ponit  Committi  autem 
summam  perduellionem  tam  in  regnum,  qu&m  in  re- 
gem, non  est  apud  nos  jurisperitus  qui  inficias  ire  pos- 
sit.  Provoco  ad  ipsum,  quem  profers  Glanvillanum. 
**  Siquis  aliquid  fecerit  in  mortem  regis,  vel  seditionem 
regni,  crimen  proditionis  esse."  Sic  ilia  machinatio, 
qua  papistee  quidem  parlamenti  curiam  cum  ipsis  ordi- 
nibus  uno  ictu  pulveris  nitrati  in  auras  disjicere 
parabant,  non  in  regem  solum,  sed  in  parlamentum  et 
regnum,  ab  ipso  Jacobo  et  utraque  ordinum  domo 
*'  summa  proditio  "  judicata  est.  Quid  plura  attinet 
in  re  tam  evidenti,  quae  tamen  facile  possem,  statuta 
nostra  allegare?  cum  ridiculum  pland  sit  et  ratione 
ipsa  abhorrens,  committi  perduellionem  in  regem 
posse,  in  populum  non  posse,  propter  quem  et  cujus 
gratia,  cujus,  ut  ita  dicam,  bona  Tenia,  rex  est  id 
quod  est.  Frustra  igitur  tot  statuta  nostra  deblateras, 
frustra  in  vetustis  legum  Anglicarum  libris  exerces  te 
atque  volutas ;  ad  quas  yel  ratas  vel  irritas  habendas 
parlamenti  authoritas  semper  valuit ;  cujus  etiam  so- 
lius  est,  quid  sit  perduellio,  quid  leesa  majestas,  inter- 
pretari:  quam  majestatem  nunquam  sic  k  populo  in 
regem  transiisse,  ut  non  multo  celsior  atque  angustior 
in  parlamento  conspiciatur,  jam  ssepius  ostendi.  Te 
vero  vappam  et  circulatorem  Galium  jura  nostra  in- 
terpretantem  quis  ferat?  Vos  vero  Anglorum  per- 
fug8e,tot  episcopi,doctores,  jurisconsulti,qui  literaturam 
omnem  et  eruditionem  vohiscum  ex  Anglia  aufugisse 
prsdicatis,  adeone  ex  vestrum  numero  nuUus  causam 
reg^am  atque  suam  defendere  satis  strenud  satisque 
latind  sciebat,  gentibusqne  exteris  dijudicandam  expo- 
nere,  ut  cerebrosns  iste  et  crumenipeta  Gallus  mercede 
accersendus  in  partes  necessario  esset,  qui  regis  inopis, 
tot  doctorum  et  sacerdotum  infantia  stipati,  patrocinium 
susciperet?  magna,  mihi  credite,  infamia  etiam  hoc 
nomine  apud  exteras  nationes  flagrabitis ;  et  merito 
vos  utique  cecidisse  causa  omnes  existimabunt^quam 
ne  verbis  quidem,  nedum  armis  aut  virtute  sustinere 
valuistis.  Sed  ad  te  redeo,  vir  bone,  dicendi  perite,  si 
tute  modo  ad  te  rediisti ;  nam  stementem  te  tam  prope 
finem  et  de  **  morte"  voluntaria  nescio  quid  abs  re 
somniantem  offendo  ;  tum  statim  negas  "  cadere  in 
regem  suee  mentis  compotem,  ut  populum  seditionibus 
distrahat,  exercitus  suos  hostibus  debellandos  tradat,  ut 
factiones  contra  se  suscitet."  Quse  omnia  cum  et  alii 
multi  reges,  et  Carolus  ipse  fecerit,  dubitare  non  potes, 
prffisertim  Sto'icus,  quin  ut  omnes  improbi,  sic  omnes 
quoque  tjranni  prorsus  insaniant.    Flaccum  audi. 

Quem  mala  stultitia^  et  quiecunque  inscitia  veri 
Coecum  agit,  insanum  Chrysippi  porticus  et  grex 
Autumat,  hasc  populos,  haec  magnos  formula  reges, 
Excepto  sapiente,  tenet.    ■ 

Si  igitur  insafli  cujuspiam  facti  crimen  a  rege  Carolo 
amovere  cupis,  debebis  improbitatem  ab  eo  prius  amo- 
vere  quam  insaniam.  At  enim  "  rex  non  potuit  pro- 
ditionem  in  eos  committere,  qui  vassalli  ipsius  et  sub- 
jecti  fuere."      Primiim,  ci«m  aequd   atque  ulla  g^ns 
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hominum  lib«ri  limiiE,  nallnm  bariurum  morcni  (ruidi 
nobis  esse  palirmur:  fac  deinde  "  viuulos"  ruisscnoit 
regis,  ii«  sic  quidem  If  rannum  perferre  domiDUin  tcne- 
mur.  Oomis  ea  subjpclio,  ul  ipse  leges  nostne  loquuo- 
Inr, "  honeeto  et  utili "  defiuita  est  Leg.  Hen.  1.  c. 
.'ia.  Fidem  cam  esse  "  inutuam,"  jurisronsulti  omoes 
tradunt,  si  dominus  "  iigcam,"  quod  aiiint,  "  defen- 
sioneiu"  pnestiterit :  sin  i  coDtrario  nimium  sibtub 
fuerit,  aut  itrocem  aliquam  iiijuriua  inlulerit,  "  dis- 
Bolri  et  penitiia  extingui  omiieni  homagii  ennDexio- 
nem."  H^c  ipsa  Bractoni  verba  et  Flette  sunt.  Unde 
Yaasallum  est  ubi  lex  ipsa  >n  daminuni  armal ;  eumque 
ungulari  certamine  a  Tasaalo,  si  accidfril,  internnen- 
dom  tradit.  ]deni  si  aniTersK  civitali  ant  natinni  lo 
lyrannum  non  licuerii,deteriorliberoniinhiiiniiium  cod- 
dilio  quam  servorum  erit.  Nunc  Carolt  bomicidia  alio- 
rum  regiim  partim  bomictiliis,  paitim  jiist^  factis  exeu- 
uue coDlendis.  DcUnieiia  HiberDiei)si"remiltis]ecto- 
rera  ad  opus  Ulud  rcgiun  Iconis  Basilicie;"  et  ego  Xc 
remituadlconocJastcni.  ''CaptatnRupellam,''pradiliia 
Rupellenses,  "  njilentalani  poliiia  quam  datani  opcni," 
iinputari  Carole  Don  •lis:  imputelur  Dccoe  nierilo,  nnn 
habeo  dicere ;  salU  superque  ab  eo  peccBium  est  domi, 
ne  externa  per^iequi  curcin :  omneE  interim  ecclesios 
prolesiantium,  quol<)uot  ullo  tempore  se  contra  leges 
religionis  hostes  anuis  defGiidcnint,  ei>dcm  nomine 
bellinnii  damnas.  Quam  contumeliam  ab  alumno 
sibi  Ulalam  quanti  intersit  ad  disciplinam  ecclesias- 
ticam,  suamque  luendaiu  integri latent,  non  uegligerc, 
Mcum  ipsi  cogitcnt:  Dos  etiam  Anglos  ca  cipcditioue 
pmditns  acerb£  tulimus.  Qui  cnim  regnutn  Anglic  in 
tjrannidem  conierterc  diu  mcditatus  crat,  dod,  nisi 
extincto  prius  militari  citium  robare  ac  Rorc,  cogitata 
perficerc  se  po&sc  arbilrabaLur.  Aliud  crat  crimen 
regis  quod  ex  JuTcjurando  i  ri^bus  regnum  capes- 
sentibus  dari  solito  verba  qiixdam  pjus  jussu  erasa 
fuerint,  antequam  jiirasset.  O  facinus  indignum  ct 
execrandum !  impium  qui  fecit,  quid  dicain  qui  de- 
fendit?  nam  quie  potuil,  per  Deum  immnrlajcm,  qufc 
perfidia,  aul  juris  liolatio  esse  major?  quid  iili  sane- 
liu»  post  sacratissitna  religionis  mysteria  illo  jurcjuraii- 
do  esse  debuit  ?  Quia  quieso  scclerauor,  isne  qui  in 
legem  peccat,  an  qui.  secum  legem  ipsam  ut  peccare  fa- 
ciat,  dat  operamf  aut  deniquc  ipsam  legem  In  I  lit,  nc 
peccasse  videatur  ?  Agedum,  jus  hoc  rdigiosissim^  ju- 
rsndum  rex  iste  riolavit;  sed  nc  pal4m  tamen  violasic 
videretur,  turpissimo  quodam  adulccrio  per  dolum  cor- 
rupil;  et  ne  pejerassc  diceretur,  jus  ip&um  jurandum  in 
perjurium  vertiL  Quid  a]iud  potuit  sperari,  nisi  injuS' 
(issimd,  rersutissimf,  atque  infclicissime  regnaturum 
esse  eum,  qui  ab  iDJuria  tarn  detestanda  auspicatus 
regnum  est ;  jusque  illud  primum  adultcrare 


quod  solum  impedi 
Terlerct,  pulebat.  i 
sic  enim  defetidis,  "  t 
quam  leges;  legibus 
ferunt,  ct  secundum  ( 
Eoluti  sint."     Quemqi 


isibt  fa 
1  mag-is  obligare  rcges  potest. 


tarn  sacrilege  tamque  in- 
TcIi)>'iosissimum,tactis 
Erangeliis  datum,  quasi  per  se  leviculum,  soiri  sine 
causa  posse  asseral  ?   Te  vero,  scelus  atque  portentum, 


Carol  us  redarguit;  qui 
Esse  per  sc  leve  qiiidpiain  exisiiniarci,  idi 
religionem  aut  subterfugere,aut  faliadaquri 
satius  dunt,  quam  apcrt^  tiolare  i  el  con«fti 
raodi  hujus  ct  faliarius  esse  maliut,  q«aa  ■ 
pcrjurus.  At  rero  "  jurat  quidem  ttx  pifqli 
populiis  Ticisiim  rcgi,  sed  populus  jmat  a^ 
tern,  non  populo  rex."  Lepidum  aai  bM 
mcntniu'.  annon  quijumtusptvmiuitalqwifi 
quidpiam  fideliter  prsesdluniai.  Gden  nwa  ia< 
quijusjurandumabeoexigunt.^  Rex  union 
ptestanda  ca  quie  promittit,  et  "  fideliialca,''! 
seqnium,"  ct  "  obedientiani  pnpulo"  junL 
Gulielmum  ConquHSiorcm  recaiTis,quiipw,n 
sibi  collibitum  erat,  »ed  qu<Ml  populns  iL  n  i 
nates  pnstulabant,  id  omne  baud  semel  junn' 
tu9  wpivsliturum.  Quod  si  tnulti  reg»  'w 
Eolenni  ritu  non  "  accipiuut,"  el  proiodc  aw  ji 
tsmen  regnant,  idem  de  populo  respondcrifM 
juH  pars  magna  lidelitatcm  nunquam  jmnL 
ob  eam  causam  solnlu^  erit,  erit  el  yejiiiM 
Butem  pan  populi  jurabat,  nnn  rrgi  sclnn,i 
et  legibns  jurabat,  a  quibus  rex  factia  tsl,  d 
eatenus  lantiim  rcgt,  quoad  is  leges  olotmn 
TulguE,"  id  est,  communitas  sive  pIcbeiiB  orii 
riL"  Stultiorenini  sit,  qui  le^m  nos&snn  I 
ad  puriorem  semper  latinitaiem  engerc  tttl 
clausulam,  "  quis  vulgus  elegcrit,"  Caralat,! 
caronsm  acciperct,  ex  formula  juramenli  r|1 
dam  curaTic.  At,  inquis,  "  une  regis  umi 
leges  (olgus  eJegerit ;"  eoque  nomiw  <U 
citas,  unum  anni  xxxiit.  Hen.  6.  c  xi.  alu 
cimo-lerlio  "  Edouardi  iv.  c-  >iii.  Tanion  >gi 
qui  minus  conim  atlerutrum  in  libra  stiUitMix 
apporeat,  ul  annia  abs  le  eitatis,  neque  rti  i 
ille  ultum  nmnino  statu  turn  prnmulgaTcril. 
jam  perfugarum,  statuta  tibi  diclauliani.  eli 
rerei  dum  alii  tuam  admiranlur  impudcnliis 
ranilatem.qucm  non  pudebatiis  in  librisHW 
videri  Telle,  quoa  inapeiisse  nunqaam,  at " 
dem  tam  facile  argueru.  Clausulam  aulem 
jurandi,  quam  tu  perfHcti  oris  balairo  "  tomw 
Budes  dicere,  "  regis."  inquia,  "defemom 
a'iunt,"  ut  in  aliquot  antiqois  exenpliiib« 
"  scd  in  deeuetudinem  abiise,  quod  cdiddkiJ 
Hcationem  non  baberet.  Yemm  ob  id  ip«i> 
nostriillamdausulnm  in  boc  regis  joiejunsd 
ul  siguificationem  Ivrannidi  semper  doq  i 
habereL  In  dcsueludiocm  autem  si  abieni 
men  falsissimum  est,  quis  negvt  molio  d 
retocandam  fnissc  ?  fnist™,  si  tc  audiam  t  q 
regibus''  mos  ille  "jurandi,  qui  hoiie  m 
eteremonialis  est  lantum."  Atqui  rex,  ru* 
aboleri  oportuil,  per  illud  jnsjurandum  non 
causatus  est.  Alque  ita  sacrameDtum  illxl 
mum,  quoties  ex  usu  est  regis,  ▼«]  soliiiiun  < 
firmum  erit,  >el  inane  tantum  ct "  csrcnunii 
ego  vos  obleslor,  Angli,  etiam  atque  ttian  i 
talis:  et  qualcm  estis  regeid  babitari,siinf 
cum  repulelis:  non  enim  in  menteiB  Teats 
fauic  grammatics  sceleroso  e 
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ille  scribere,  aut  poste,  nisi  Carol  us  ille 
iplina  patria  imbutus,  unaque  iUi  moni- 
tfligatissimi,  qaid  bac  de  re  scribi  vellent 
luggessiasent  Dictabant  buic  illi,  ^  totam 
prodidonis  in  regem  insimulari  posse/* 
lum,  quod  ^  sine  assensu  regis  declaravit 
}rodi tores  qui  anna  contra  parlamentum 
isenint;  Tassallum  scUicet  regis  esse  par- 
jasjurandum  Ter6  reg^um  "  cseremoniale 
!,  quidni  *'  Tassallum"  etiam?  Ita  neque 
inctitas,  neque  sacramenti  uUa  fides,  aut 
[uam  yalebit  ad  cobibendam  k  ?ita  atque 
urn  omnium  vel  libidinem  effrsenati  regisj 
sxacerbati :  qui  ita  institutus  k  pueritia  est, 
^ligionem,  ipsam  denique  fidem  yassallari 
"e  suis  Hbitis  arbitretur  debere.  Quanto 
esset,  vobisque  dignius,  si  opes,  si  liber- 
«Di,  si  imperiuDi  yultis,  k  virtute,  indus- 
ia,  fortitudine  vestra  indubitanter  petere 

1  nam  sub  regie  dominatu  incassum  spe- 
[jui  sine  rege  ac  domino  parari  bsec  posse 
lici  non  potest,  qnkm  abject^,  quam  non 
dice  quim  indig^n^,  de  se  ipsi  statuant : 
iud  nisi  se  inertes,  imbecillos,  mentis  in- 
msilii,  corpore  atque  animo  ad  serritiam 
r  esse  P  £t  seryitus  quidem  omnis  bomini 
is  est;  Yobis  autem  post  libertatem  Deo 
tMjue  marte  recuperatam,  post  tot  forda 
;xemplum  in  regem  potentissimum  tarn 
ditum,  velle  nirsus  ad  serritutem,  etiam 
,  redire,  non  mod6  turpissiraura,  sed  et 
St  sceleratum :  parque  vestrura  seel  us  il- 
erit,  qui,  servituris  olim  ^gjptiacee  desi- 
ultis  tandem  cladibus  ac  yariis  divinitus 
(ratori  Deo  pcenas  tarn  servilis  animi  de- 

2  interim,  servituds  conciliator?  "Potuit," 
yroditionis  et  delictorum  aliorum  gratiam 
satis  evincit  legibus  cum  solutum  fuisse." 
idem,  non  quas  in  regnum,  sed  quse  in 
rat,  poterat  rex,  ut  qui?is  alius,  gratiam 
t  et  quorundam  aliorum  fortasse  malefi- 
uam  non  id  semper:  an  ide6  qui  malefi- 
nonnunquam  jus  quoddam  babet,  idem 
es  bonos  perdendi  jus  ullum  babebit? 
iarn,  eamque  inferiorem,  respondere  non 
•er  procuratorem,  rex,  uti  nee  de  populo 

an  ideo  in  parlamentum  citatus  ah  uni- 
:niet?  non  ipse  respondebit?  "  Conari" 
laTonim  exemplo  factum  nostrum  tueri," 
tipendio  scilicet  mctuens,  quo  te  Bata?i 
•c&tem  alant,  ne  Anglos  infamando  etiam 
'Tca  tnos  infamasse  videaris,  demonstrare 
■*  disalmile  sit  quod  bi  et  quod  illi  fecerunt." 
Auationem  tuam,  quanquam  in  ea  qusdam 
ama,  alia,  ne  salario  fortasse  tuo  non  satis 
^pam  olcnt,  omitUm.  Negant  cnim  Angli 
•***''*^  «xterorum  quorumvis  exemplo  facta 
0^'  ^^tle^e3f  quas  secud  sunt,  patrias, 
f^^^itmnm  aJiae  sunt,  opdmas :  habent 
r^^f^^OnssU^  ^^"'^  fortissimos,  qui  im- 
^^^kuffib  XJ"^^"*"*  cessere;  multos 


eorum  intolerandiisse  gerentesper  supplidum  necayere. 
In  libertate  sunt  nad,  sibi  sufficiunt,  quas  yolunt  leges 
poasunt  sibi  ferre;  unampne  ceteris  colunt  andquissi- 
mam,  a  natara  ipsa  latam,  quae  omaes  leges,  jus  omne 
atque  imperium  ciyile,  non  ad  regum  libidinem,  sed  ad 
bonorum  maximd  ciyium  salutem  refert.  Jam  preeter 
quisquilias  et  rudera  superiorum  capitum  restare  nibil 
yideo ;  quorum  quidem  acenrum  cum  satis  magnum  in 
fine  congesseris,  nescio  quid  aliud  dbi  yoluerk,  nisi 
bujus  tuae  fabricas  niinam  quasi  prssagire.  Tandem 
aliquando  post  immensam  loquacitatem  riyos  claudis ; 
"  Deum  testatus,  te  banc  causam  tuendam  suscepisse, 
non  tantum  quia  rogatus,  sed  quia  meliorem  nullam  te 
potuisse  defendere,  conscienda  dbi  suggessit."  Roga- 
tus tu  in  res  nostras  dbi  alienissimas,  nobis  non  rogan- 
dbus,  te  interponas?  Tu  populi  Anglicani  summos 
magistratus  pro  autboritate  proque  imperio  sibi  com- 
misso  quod  suum  munus  est  in  sua  didone  agentes, 
nulla  injuria  lacessitus  (neque  enim  natum  te  esse 
sciebant)  indignissimis  yerborum  comtumeliis  laceres, 
libroque  infami  edito  prosdndas  ?  A  quo  autem  roga- 
tus? An  ab  uxore,  credo,  qusB  jus  regium,  ut  perbibent, 
in  te  exercet ;  quseque  tibi,  quodes  libet,  ut  ilia  Ful- 
yia,  cujus,  ex  epig^ammate  obscceno,  centones  mod6 
consuisti  (p.  320.)  *'  aut "  scribe  ''  aut  pugnemus"  ait : 
unde  tu,  ne  signa  canerent,  scribere  malebas.  An  ro- 
gatus fortasse  a  Carolo  minore,  et  perditissimo  illo 
peregrinantium  anlicorum  grege,  quasi  alter  Balaamus 
ab  altero  Balacco  rege  accersitus,  ut  jacentem  regis 
causam,  et  maid  pugnando  amissam  maledicendo  eri- 
gere  dignarere  ?  Sic  sane  fieri  potuit;  nisi  quod  hoc 
ferS  interfuit ;  ille  enim  yir  sagax  asino  insidens  locu- 
tuleio  ad  execrandum  yenit ;  tu  asinus  loquacissimus 
insessus  a  foemina,  et  senatis,  quos  yulnerayeras,  epis- 
coporum  capitibus  obsitus,  apocalypdcee  illius  besdsB 
parvam  quandam  imaginem  exprimcre  yideris.  Sed 
ferunt  poenituisse  te  bujus  libri,  post  paulo  quam 
scripsisses.  Bend  profecto  babet ;  tuam  itaque  ut  tes- 
tere  omnibus  poenitentiam,  nibil  dbi  priilks  faciendum 
erit,  qukm  ut  pro  libro  tam  longo  unam  tantummodo 
literam  adbuc  longam  ex  te  facias.  Sic  enim  pcenituit 
Iscarioten  ilium  Judam,  cui  similis  es ;  idque  noyit  puer 
Carolus,  quicrumcnam  idcirc6  dbi, insigne  illud  Judae 
proditoris,  done  misit,  quod  primum  audierat,  et  postmo- 
dikm  sciebat,  te  apostatam  esse  et  diabolum.  Judas  iUe 
Christum  prodidit,  tu  Christi  ecclesiam;  episcopos  And- 
cbristos  essedocueras,ad  eos  defecisti :  quos  Inferisdam- 
naveras,  eorum  causam  suscepisti :  Cbristus  omnes  homi- 
nes liberayit,  tu  omnes  ad  senritutem  redigere  conatus 
es:  ne  dubita,  postquam  in  Deum,  in  ecclesiam,  in 
omne  genus  bominum  tam  impius  fuisti,  quin  te  etiam 
idem  exitus  maneat,  ut  desperadone  mag^s  quam  poeni* 
tentia  ductus,  tuique  pertaesus,  ab  infelici  tandem 
arbore  pendens,  sicut  et  par  ille  tuus  olim,  medius  cre- 
pes ;  illamque  malefidam  et  fallacem  consciendam,  bo- 
norum et  sanctorum  insectatricem,  ad  destinatas  tibi 
quandoque  supplicii  sedes  praemittas.  Hactenus,quod 
initio  institueram  ut  meorum  ciyium  facta  egregia  con- 
tra insanam  et  lividissimam  furentis  sophistae  rabiem, 
et  donii  et  foris  defenderem,j usque  populi  commune 
ab  injusto  regum  dominatu  assererem,  non  id  quidem 
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n^ttB  odiO|  ted  tynMBumM^  Deo  bcBe  jsrssie  videos 
JMi»ihiaiiiultiiwj:iie^Be  wllimieiiieieqiOMe  ydei^ 
IpuMBtDMy  Tel  eim|ilaiii«  vel  IfiliiMiuBfii  eb  aurep* 
Hiio  elletBBft  eoieBe  pnetanDHD*  qhoq  OBideiB  finuteiliB 
in  eeqadqaaM,aiit  prabetioiiisTnivlliai  Keben  Tide- 
ntar ;  in  illenuB  ferliMe  perteB  enlpn  pnpioff  qadd 
wmf&awBolit  ineptiii  qooqae  igu,  cC  eigvtiii  tritwriiMe, 
qwM  u|pUMiitiiy  vQ^pendendOy  id  m  tribuine  Tideery 
quo  digue  noo  emit  Ubom  ieitat»  et  foitiwc  nezi- 
Moa,  vt  Tee  qooqve,  6  eives»  idvefeariiiB  lume  TeiCnui 
ipei  lefiitetie;  qaod  nalla  elia  ntioBe  video  po«e  fieri, 
nin  omnQM  Miledicte  fciliie  optisnd  nete  ezuperere 
jMUpeliio  oonteDdotie.  Vote  veetn,  eft  ptecce  eidentio- 
f^^'ftf^'^  IJev^  emi  eerntotis  bsBd  obo  genere  op|MeHif 
ad  earn  eonfogistist  benigBd  ezandiiL  Qimb  doo  in 
Tite  hoainiun  nela  eani  weiinMi  eonty  eft  ▼irtnti  duH 
tjnnnie  et  wpentido,  iii  Toe  gentinni  pri- 
glorioeA  Ubemnl;  eea  aniou  oMgnitiidineM  ▼»• 
Im  iigecit,  vt  denelna  anne  Teetrb  eft  dedititiaB  ra- 
geBJnficioiBeljtojiidicai«»et  eondeemetnia  poniie, 
priau  nioftefiinB  non  dnliilaretis.  Foet  koe  fiwinot 
taa  lUortPey  BiMl  hnnile  aat  angaitani,  nihfl  HOB  Magt- 
■ubi  atqoe  eieeliaM  et  oogituo  et  neeie  dcHwbitM* 
Qnam  landea  at  ■Meqaeaiinit  Iiac  tola  iBeedeadoM 
eet  Tiay  si  ot  koelea  bello  diwiiiiilii,  ite  aaibitioBeMy 
avaiititfBy  epee^  et  iecaBdawiM   lenm  eoirapleliiy 


veiillee» 
*>  Perdodlee,  ]abwMi» 


didoBOy  ant  pram  oHis 
rarave  perauoBi  legem 


eed 


tale 

beae  Deai»  bo'  Baqnaa  aiverie^ 

dnzeiitie,  «i  ia  bello  ftrleiv  la 


tiboe  taa  giaY«»  iwqBB 
nndo  aate  oealoe  poiilB»  DaaH 
lera  didioeritit ;  qaodad 
fttebofii  Beqae  en 
BnBO  aMdediei  at  BMBdaoea  do 
qanntnr  ant  eentian^  veva  omo 
nn  bven  leaqiefo  expertmi 
NHaniinnBiei Tertn^ ant  too 

■UNM  nodMnDOi  eGEBert& 
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in  onrai  vita  hominum,  omnique  genere  officii 

amin,  at  grati  semper  erga  Deum,  ej  usque  me- 

beneficiorum  simns,  turn  prsesertim,  si  qua  supra 

rotmnque  evenerint,  uti,  ob  ea,  singulares  atque 

es  gradas  quamprimum  referamus,  id  mibi  nunc 

»  limine  oradonis  tribus  potissimi^m  de  causis 

me  faciendum.    Primum  iis  me  natum  tempori- 

riae,  quibus  civium  virtus  eximia,  et  supergressa 

majorum  laudes  magnitude  animi  atque  con- 

obtestata  prius  Deum,  eundemque  sequuta 

issimum  ducem,  editis  post  orbem  conditum 

facdsque  fordssimis,  et  gravi  dominatione 

cam,  et  indignissima  seiritute  religionem  Jibe- 

*einde,  cum  exdtissent  subito  multi,  qui,  ut 

igenium  Tulgi,  egregie  facta  odiosd  crimina- 

usque,  prae  ceteris,  literatorio  fastu,  et  con- 

se  gregalium  suorum  opinione  inflatus  ac 

scripto  in  nos  libro  admodum  infami,  tjran- 

nium  patrocinium  nefarid  suscepisset,  me 

tn  alium  quemvis,  neque  tand  nomiuis  ad- 

^que  tantis  rebus  dicendis  visum  imparem, 

ri«  Hberatoribus  bas  partes  accepisse  com- 

um  consensu  ultro  delatas,  ut  causam  et 

licani,  et  ipsius  ade6  libertatis,  siquis  un- 

publice  defenderera.     Postremo,  in  re  tam 

kcctaiionis  plena,  neque  civium  meorum  de 

Qf  sive  judicium  illud  fcfellisse,  neque  ex- 

unplunmis  ciim  doctis  viris,  tum  rcrum 

ilisfecisse ;  adversarium  vero,  quamvis  au- 

ita  profligassc,  ut  animo  simul  et  existi- 

ta  cederet;  triennioque  toto,  quo  postea 

licet  minatus  ac  Tremens,  nullam  tamen 

stiam  nobis  exhiberet,  nisi  quod  vilissi- 

dam  bominum  obscuram  operam  subsidio 

et  laudatores  nescio  quos  ineptos  atque 

lopinatam  ac  recentem  infamiam,  siquo 

ciendam  subomaret ;  quod  statim  pate- 

ivinitus  m^hi  accidisse  bona,  et  magna 

^oiitissima,  cfeofque  non  mod6  ad  per- 


solvendas  numini  ex  debito  gradas,  se 
quoque  opdmum  insdtud  operis  capienc 
radone,  ut  facio,  imprimis  commemora; 
Nam  quis  est  qui  'patris  decora  non  a 
quid  patrisB  cujusquam  esse  magis  decc 
potest,  quim  libertas,  non  civili  tantnm  vi 
edam  cultui  resdtuta  P  quae  gfens,  quoe  ci 
lidus  aut  fordiis  banc  sibi  utrobique  pepe. 
fordtudo,  cum  non  tota  in  bello  atque  at 
sed  contra  omnes  aequ^  formidines  diffundi 
atque  intrepida  sit,  Greeci  quidem  illi,  qi 
admiramur,  et  Romani,  ad  toUendos  ex  ci^ 
rannos  nullam  fer^  virtutem,  prteter  studiui 
expedita  anna,  promptasque  manus  attub 
omnia  in  proclivi,  inter  laudes  omnium  et 
laeta  omnia,  peragcbant ;  nee  tam  ad  discri 
bignum  facinus  quam  ad  certamen  virtutis 
mum  atque  pulcberrimum,  ad  prsmia  deni 
nas  spemque  immortolitads  cerdssimam  p 
Nondum  enim  tyrannis  res  sacra  erat ;  nond 
Cbristi  scilicet  proreges  atque  vicarii  repent 
benevolenda  non  possent;  cceca  vulgfi  si 
sese  munierant :    nondum  clericorum   ms 
attonita  plebs,  ad  barbariem  ea  fcediorem, 
dissiraos  mortalium  infamat  Indos,  degenen 
enim  noxios  sibi  daemonas,  quos  abigere  n 
pro  diis  colunt;  hcec  tjrannos  n^  liceret  1 
posset,  impotendssimos  creabat  in  se  deos ; 
generis  pestes  in  suam  pemiciem  consecrab 
tra  has  omnes  traditarum  diu  opinionum,  i 
calumniarum,  atque  terrorum  densissimas 
ipso  vebementiiis  ab  aliis  formidatas,  decert 
glis  erat.     Qute  omnia,  edocti  melius,  et  | 
ccelitus  imbud,  tanta  causae  fiducia,  tanta 
firmitate  ac  virtute  superarunt,  utcum  numi 
san^  magnus  essent,  animis  tamen  tam  ere< 
excclsis,  vulgus  esse  desierint;  Britanniaqu< 
bac,  quae  tjrannorum  terra  ferax  dicta  olin 
liberatorum  long^  feracior,  perpetua  seecu 
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Di  clTnEnHttiililiccntianielfudil; 

&]«a  spfcies,  aut  stulta  vfterum 

libcrtalis  ini^eiidit,  scd  inutn 

aiictitss  nrcluui  atquf  Milum 

docuit,  leifiiin  el  reli^onU 

ri6  nrmaviL    Atquctili  qui- 

■  Dm  pariwk  e«iAI,wrntuteni  faoneslissimisanniii 

:  Mijn  Indit  <lai  nullam  partem  tnilii  ren- 

'■en  Tcl  limidiutis  vel  ignaiiic, 

M  tucor.     Neque  enim  mililiK 

It  ywiwh  mo  defugi,  ul  non  alia  rBtione,  et 

"  "      '"  ec  minore  cum  pcriculo  i»ei» 

n  dubiis  in  rebus  ueque  dc- 

B  pREsliterim.  Nam  cnm  nb  ado- 
cssem  Etudiis,  ul  ijui  taajsini^ 
■■t  qiisra  corpore  falidior,  post- 
iia  me  gregariu^  quilibet  ro- 
hartigr  finU  tKftnmtt,  ad  ea  me  conluli,  quibus  plus 
pebri ;  Vl  fuit»  md  BaUore  ac  potiore,  si  sapcrem,  non 
delarioie^ad  Wtiii— ipaliriic.caiigatuque  hancpranlsn- 
'm^  possem  muinenluni  acce- 
raabaiu,  si  illos  Deua  res  gg' 
e  ilidcra  alios  a  quibua 
orniri,  et  dcfcosam  sr- 
WlwtelM^nlMBS (dam,  (quod  unicum  est  pneai- 
11mm  «mA  M  fmftii  kumauum.)  dereudi  viiluerit. 
|M*  Ci^  «t  dia  UIm  kiTlctus  acie  viros  admiror,  <le 

tt  fntiM  imum  Iwgitari  ihuDeriun  cirlesli  itenim 
nOMM  ItJUi  ofct^lt  blem,  ul  alib  iuvidenda  muttii 
■«mla,  quam  mibi  uUo  iD'>do  pcenilentia  videatur.  Et 
meqnidem  nemini  *el  inflmo  libens  confero;  nee  ler- 
bnai  de  me  ullnm  intoleniiui  facia;  ad  cansam  vera 
omnium  nobiliaumam,  ac  eclcberrimam,  et  boc  simul 
defeiuotei  ipso*  deTendeuJi  muuus  omaiisKiroum  ip- 
Mrtun  mibi  suSrag^is  ettrii)iiiLini  aiquejudiciis,  quoties 
•aimum  lefero,  fateor  nie  mibi  y'lx  lemperare,  quin 
■Itina  Btque  audentjiit  qiiim  pro  exunlii  ratione  in- 
wr^am ;  et  grandius  qniddam,  quod  eloqui  poiisim, 
(jua-ram;  qnandoquidem  oratorea  illua  aotiquos  et  in- 
ugnes,  qnantum  ego  ab  jllis  non  diceiidi  solum  sed  el 
loqaeudi  faculute,  (in  estranca  praewrlim.  qua  utor 
necemarid,  linf^na,  et  peieiepe  mibi  ncquaquam  satls- 
facioj  baud  dabid  riocor,  lantiim  omnes  omnium  sla- 
tum,  nateriK  Dobililate  et  arguniento  vincam.  Quod 
ct  rei  tantaro  expectationeni  ac  celebrilatem  adjecit,  ut 
jam  ipse  roe  sentiam  non  in  foro  aut  rostris.  una  dun- 
taxat  populo,  vel  Romano,  vcl  Alheniensi  circumfusum ; 
sed  altenta,  et  coDfidenle  quasi  tola  pen£  Eun>pa,  ct 
Judicium  ferente,  ad  univcrsos  quacunque  grarissi- 
moTum  bomiiium,  urbiuDi,  gentium,  consessus  atque 
conreolus,  et  priore  deTenaiune,  dixisse,  ct  bac  rursus 
dicturum.  Jam  viileor  tnibi,  ingressus  iter,  trans ma- 
rioos  traclus  et  jrarrectas  Eat6  regione3,sublimis  perlus- 


mecuni  conjuactisiimos.  Hinc  Gernianorum  virile  ct 
iufettam  sertituti  robur,  indc  Francorum  riridi  dig- 
nique  nomiae  Hberales  impetus,  biiic  Hispanorum  con- 
■nlta  Tirtna,  Italornin  indc  si>da(a  suiquc  compos  mag- 


ob  oculus  versalur.  Quicquiil  iMpna  la 
rorum  pectonim.  quicquid  ingnili.  qaic>|u>4  Mf 
nimiaulprudcuslatEt  aulsepalampmfilMar.aliai 
fatcre,  alii  apert^  tuffragaii,  afcurrerc  alii  «i  ||h 
Bccipcre,  alii  tandem  rero  <icti,  dedilitiSB  at  t^ai 
Videor  jam  tuifai,  lanlii  circumseplna  ooput,  A  ■» 
culcii  usque  column  is  ad  extremotLiberi  patmts 
libertatcm  diu  pulsam  atque  exulem,  loitgii  iaIAnA 
domum  ubiquc  gentium  r^ucere :  et,qiKidTrif 
olim  fertur.  sed  lang^  nobilioretn  Cetcall  Sla 
ex  civitale  mea  getitibua  importare  ;  ftBliinUia 
civitem  Hbemmque  ■ittr  cultum,  per  urbn,  prr  nph 
perque  nationea  diascmiaare.  Sed  ni 
fartasse  uon  ^ratui  rursam  adveDerv ;  u  aam  idi*,^ 
piignacii$imnm  tjrrannorum  satclliteni.cl  npioiiaKpiB- 
roramque,  ct  sui  liducia  iusupcrabilem  aska 
ciim  DOS  tio^trasque  aciei  contum«lM>ao  lae, 
optimales  nostri  me  primum  tntucrentiir.  « 
tamine  congjre^us,  adacio  conriliaDlis  tl 
stylo,  imm6auismelipsiustelis,oolloc»'i;  H 
Iclundique  Icctonim  inlcllig'eiitiom  calculii 
tentiis,  neutiquam  addiclis  mibi  aul  obiMni*  diUw 
pmrsus  etdenigare,  opima  spoliaretHli.  BBcnatd 
vauiloquenlia  iti  esse  re  vera,  vd  illnil  madai^  Kft 
memo  esse  potest,  quod  ^o  ace  sine  Ilri  nata  n»m 
cidisse,  quod,  cum  i  regina  Saedarutn  snmniiBa.^ 
Tiriiopinonicmo,  But  olim  vixit,  vcl  ii|i(i»nif  iiawi 
TcI  doclonim  homiuum  studimior,  hoDonfloJ  aaa^MS 
in?itatus,  renissetque  et  Salmasins  et  'lilawii.  (M 
enim  bonim  ia  erat.  uxoris  palom  doiniiMltit  a 
turn  domi  inccrtam  admodnni  reddideiau)  qaa  him 
pcregTinus  mn^o  in  honnrc  degebal,  iU  «■■■)■■ 
dcfensin  nihil  tale  meluenlem  occupanL  ( 
a  pluribus  prrlccta,  regina  quidcm,  que  el 
primis  perlegerat,  de  sua  prntina  beoiirnuale  ic  aa* 
licentia,  id  solum  ipcctans  quod  sc  dignaincral,iab> 
pilem  nihil  rcmliiil :  de  oetcro,  si  audita  s^ins 
arcana  non  sunt,  licet  refcrre,  taoia  animona 
subitd  mutatio  est,  nt  qui  nudiustertius  somma 
ftoruerat,  nunc  pen6  obsole&ceret ;  nee  ita  md 
discedcna  cum  bona  Tenia  hoc  uoum  in  cluliti>  f 
tia  relinqucret,  bonoratiome  advraeril,  an  raoli 
abieril.  Scd  ncque  aliii  in  Incis  delrimentom 
rccissc  famfc  satis  conslal.  Terum  bmt.  aaa 
CO  attuli;  quomccuiquam  venditarcm,  neqor  ei 
opus;  sed  quo  id  duntaiat  latiiis  oslenderem 
initio  institui,  qua&  ob  causas,  el  quatn  noa  lenvA 
agendis  Deo  Optimo  S(a_\imo  gratiia  p 
exorsus;  mibique  pnxemium  hoc  fore  honra 
atque  pulcherrimum,  in  quo  prvcipue.  tot  i 

demonslrare  liccat.  me,  band  Of* 
italum  bumanarum 
esse;  mc  maximis  pmpe  de  rebaLil 
ad  patriie  necesMiria  tcmpora  accommodatis,  rl  d<b 
litJE  religionisque  tx  am  maxim^  futuris  non  n 
populo,  neduiu  uno  pro  rco,  sed  pro  unireiw  | 
bomtnum  genere.  contra  humans  libritatia  l 
quasi  in  commuoi  omnium  gentium  ct  frcqncini 

ino  favore  rt  auiiliaa^jaW 
ego  majus  aut  glariosiusqaiefMI 
mihi  tribucre,  ueque  posum  olio  tempon  or^  <■ 
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piam.  Eundcm  proinde  imroorUlein  Deum  oro,  ui  con- 
«ncia  pjus  Oft  ac  benignitate  bdIi  freliu,  qja  inte]!^- 
latcr,  diligviitia,  fide,  felkiUle  edam,  roniuimi  justii- 
■bB««|uc  Himol  facU  haod  iti  pridein  defendi,  eideia, 
*el  e«  ampliiWi  aatfaore*  iptos,  meque  UntU  f  iris  ig:no- 
iBiniae  cauia,  Don  bonom  additam  ab  immehtu  oppro- 
briia,  aique  ctlamnua  rindicwe  lufficiam.  Qudd  ai  est, 
qui  contcmni  bnc  aadus  arbitretar  potaiase,  faleor 
«quidem.  u  xpuA  eo*  qui  noe  reeU  noMent  biee  apar- 
gerentur :  caiterit  qua  tandem  ralione  conslabit  non 
•■■e  verum  quiequid  advenarius  HDster  eat  menlitus? 
com  aiiteiD,  data,  qun  par  eat,  opera,  a  nobis  erit,  ut 
^w  prfEcessit  ealumnia,  eodem  rindez  quoque  Veritas 
■■qualur.  d  iUoa  de  nobia  perperam  sentire  opiaoi  de- 
utunis,  et  utain  fortMM mendacionim  pudebit;  si  turn 
paduerit,  dim  demnm,  aatina  eontempaerintui.  Huic 
iMerea  res[ioiiauin  pro  meritii  celeriu*  eipedivissera, 
sdat  se  Tatsis  rninoTibai  bactenus  muniiasel;  dam  ue- 
"fiat  denuiiliaret,  an  incadem  sudare  Salmasium,  nofa 
■^valumina  in  not  rabricare,  jam  jamque  edituruin :  ex 
MpKO  boc  soluU  eat  consequutin,  ut  maledicentin  ptenas 
dVK()Danto  series  daret:  expectandum  enim  duxi  potiiw, 
■^tt  poliori  viribna  adveTsario,  integnim  me  terrarem. 
tfkd  euin  Sslinaiio  debellalum  jam  puto  mibi  ease,  ut- 
^pate  mortuo ;  et  qnemadroodnni  monno,  non  dicam: 
j^BNenim  u(  ille  mibi  cvcitalen,  sic  ego  illi  tDortem 
^^^AJD  vertam.  Qnanquan  sunt,  qui  nos  etiaiii  necia 
aBM  reo«  Taciant,  illoaqne  nostros  nimis  acriter  strictos 
;  quoi  dom  repugrianda  altiiis  sibi  infiiit,  dum 
I  pfs  manibna  habebat  opui,  Tidit  spiitiua  proce- 
>r  lempus  reapontionis  abiiaie,  operia  (p^tiam  per- 
reconlatione  amiaste  fainie,  eziatimationia,  prin- 
dfnique  favotia,  ob  rem  regiam  maid  defensani, 
:  inimiauti,  trienuali  tandem  miealitia,  et  aDimi 
te^tudine,  quam  morbo  canfectuni  obiisse.  Ut- 
le  >it,  SI  itenim  etim  hoste  satis  mibi  cognito,  si 
etiam  poathuma  gerenda  sunt,  cujus  ferucet  ac 
M3  iDipetua  facile  sualinui,  ejus  lanf^enles  et 
indos  conatut  ncn  est  ut  reformidem. 
[aJDc  veto  ad  boc  qaieqoid  est  bomiais,  qui  nos  in- 
■lat,  allqtiindo  leniamus:  clamorem  quidem  audio, 
I  ngii  sanguioia,  ut  pne  se  Tert  lilulua,  sed  obscuri 
M^iiim  ni?bnlonis;  damantem  enim  nusquam  repc- 
Ebo!  quiscaf  homune  an  nemo?  hominum  certd 
Imi,  n^  mindpia  quidem,  sioe  nomine  sunt.  Sem- 
■gte  ergC)  mihi  cnm  anoaymis  res  eril  ?  at  Tero  hi  re- 
^  biberi  it  rel  maximi  Tolunt :  miror  si  regibua  sic 
iwcnnt  Kegfom  seqaaces  atque  amicoa  regum 
liel;  quo  pacto  ig^tur  sunt  isli  regibus  amici? 
nmnwa;  immo  verd  libentius  multo  accipi- 
suH  non  impendunt,  qui  ne  nomiua  qui- 
rt M»*  "'t'*  ''"*  andent:  quid  ergo?  verba 
^j  fiBt  Tetba  gratis  dare  suis  regibos,  Tel  satis 
(jiiiiiuni  indacnnt,  vel  satis  constantes  no- 
^nU>  Mdent.  Me  quidem,  iJ  dylpitivwviioi, 
*''*  ,  ^f***  V"*  1*1""*  quid  Domiuem  non  re- 
-—  "'  ^m  Tetter  ille  Claudius  de  jure  re- 

maO^  gnliotisuma,  sine  nomine  tamen 
'^  -hCf*'  "  ^^""P'o  posMm  uli,  usque  adeo 
'^'^ ^g  eauMB  puditum  eat,  ut  ad  rem  tantam 


fieP  /'•Jam  profess 


turpe  due 


Quid  ego  in  republiea  pal&m  videor  contra  reges,  cur 
Tos  in  regno,  tc)  regnm  sub  patrocinio,  non  nisi  furtim 
et  clan culum,  contra  rempublicam  audetis?  cur  in  tuto 
paTidi,  cnr  in  luce  nocturni,  summam  potentiam,  sum- 
mam  gratiam,  timiditate  invidiosa  plan£  atque  suspecta 
obscuratis?  aatiane  Tobis  ut  preeaidii  sit  in  regibusTere- 
minif  aic  tecti,  aic  obroluti  uon  «os  roeherculi  ad 
aaserendum  jua  regium  defensoret,  ted  ad  Krarium 
compilandum  fures  potiiis  Tidemini  Tcniate.  Equidem 
quod  sum,  proGteor ;  quod  regibus  ncgo  jus  esse,  vel 
in  regno  qnovis  legitimo  penu^^e  ausim  ;  nemo  me 
lieserit  monarcha,  quin  se  priiis  damnet,  tjrannum  fas- 
sus.  Si  tjrannoa  insector,  quid  hoc  ad  rcges?  quoa 
ego  h.  tjmmnit  longissimd  sejungo.  Quantum  k  viru 
malo  distat  *ir  bonus,  tantuodem  i  tjranno  ditcrepare 
legem  contendo  ;  unde  efficitur,  tjrsnnum  non  modo 
non  esse  regem,  sed  regi  quidem  adTertissimum  temper 
imminere.  Et  tan^  qui  monumenta  rerum  percurrit, 
pluresatjrannis  quim  ipopulo  oppresses  reges,  atque 
aublatos  iuTenieL  Qui  igitur  tolleudos  affinnat  tjran- 
noa, non  reges,  sed  inimicissimos  regibus,  immo  infes- 
tiatimos  regum  hostes  tollendos  affirmat.  Yos  contii, 
quod  regibus  jus  datis,  ut  quicquid  libeat  jus  sit,  non 
est  jus,  sed  injuria,  sed  scelus,  sed  ipsa  pemiciea :  ve- 
nenato  bto  mnnere,  non  aalutari,  quns  supra  omnem 
vim  atque  periculum  fore  pisdicatis,  eos  ipsi  occidids ; 
regem  et  tjrannuro  idem  esse,  tiquidem  idem  utrobique 
jus  est,  statuitit.  Nam  ai  itto  suo  jure,  rex  non  ntitur 
(utetur  autem  nunquim  qnamdiu  rex,  non  tjrannus, 
erit)  non  boc  regi,  sed  *iro  asaignandum  est.  Quid 
autem  absurdius  illo  jure  r^o  fingiqueat,  quo  ai  qnia 
utalur,  quotiea  rex  vult  esse,  totiei  esse  Tir  bonus  de- 
tinat;  quudes  vir  ease  bonus  maluerit,  toties  se  arguerit 
non  esse  regem  ?  quo  quid  in  reges  dici  cantumeliogiut 
potest?  Hoc  jus  qui  docet,  ipse  sit  oporlet  injustisH- 
mus,  atque  omnium  pessimua :  pejor  autera  quo  pacto 
fiat,  quam  si  quales  format  ae  fingit  alios,  talis  ipse 
imprimis  fuerit  ?  Qnod  si  omnia  Tir  bonus,  ut  and- 
quorum  secta  qufedam  magniRce  sand  pbilosopbalur, 
est  rex,  pari  ratione  sequitur,  omnem  virum  malum  pro 
suo  queinque  modulo  tjrannum  esse  :  neque  enim 
magnum,  ni  boc  nomine  intumescat,  sed  infimum 
quiddam  est  tyrannuK;  et  quanto  omnium  maximus, 
tant6  omnium  Tilissimus,  et  maximd  servilis.  Alii 
enim  suis  tantum  vitiis  Tolentes  serriunt ;  faic  non  modd 
suis,  sed  ministrorum  eliam  atque  satellitum  importu- 
nissimis  dagitiis  eliam  nolens  cogitur  servire ;  et  suas 
quasdam  tyrannides  abjectissimo  cuique  suorum  con- 

etiam  serfiliis.  Quamobrem  recti  hoc  nomen  vel  in 
minimum  quemque  tyrannorum  pugilem,  Tel  in  hunc 
edatn  clamatorem  polerit  conrenire ;  qui  in  bac  causa 
tjrannica  cur  tam  strenud  vociferelur,  ex  his  qus  dicta 
sunt,qu(eque  mox  dicGntur,sadB  liquebit:  uliedamcur 
anonjmus :  aut  enim  turpiter  conductus,  clamorem  hunc 
suum  regiosanguini,SaImasiaiusequutus,Tendidit;  aut 
infamisdoctrinsconsciendapallensiaut  vita  flagitiosus 
ac  turpis,  latere  si  cupit,  mirum  non  est:  aut  fortaasis 
ita  BC  paret,  ut  sicubi  spem  qunstus  uberiorem  odoretur, 
detertis  quandoque  regibus  integrum  sibi  ait,  ad  quam- 
libet  etiam  futuram  rempublicam  Iransfugere ;  nd  tune 
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quidem  sine  exemplo  magiii  sui  Salmasii,  qui  afful^iite 
lucro  captus,  ab  ortiiodoxis  ad  episcopos,  a  popularibus 
ad  reg^os,  etiaoi  senex  defecit.  Tu  i^tur  iste  e  gur- 
gustio  clamator,  qui  sis  non  fallis ;  frustra  tibi  ista  la- 
tibula  qucesisd:  extrahere  mihi  crede,  neque  Plutouis 
ista  galea  diutius  te  teget :  dejerabis,  quoad  Tixeris,  me 
aut  cecum  nou  esse,  aut  tibi  saltem  non  connivere.  Quis 
igitur  sit,  quod  genus  hominis,  qua  spe  adductus,  qui- 
bus  illccebris,  quibus  lenociniis  delinitus,  ad  banc  cau- 
sam  regiam  accesserit,  (Milesia  propemoduni,  aut 
Baiana  fabula  est,)  si  ?acat  nunc  audita. 

Est  *'  Moms"  quidam,  partim  Scotus,  partim  Gallus ; 
lie  tota  bominis  infamia,  gens  una,  aut  regio  nimium 
labonu^t;  bomo  improbus,  et  cum  aliorum,  turn,  quod 
gravissimum  est,  amicorum,  quos  ex  intimis  inimicissi- 
mos  sibi  fecit,  testimoniis  quamplurimis  infidus,  men- 
dax,  ingpratus,  maledicus,  et  virorum  peq>etuus  obtrec- 
tator  et  foBminarum,  quarum  nee  pudicitis plus  uuquam 
parcere,  quim  famie  consueviL  Is,  ut  primee  statis 
obscuriora  pneteream,  primum  Genevs  Grcecas  literas 
docuit ;  ?eram,  stppius  licet  nomen  suum  Gnece 
Monim  discipulis  interpretatus,  stuhum  et  nequam 
ipse  dcdiscere  ncquivit ;  quia  eo  potius  furore  est 
agitatus  cihn  tot  scelenim  esset  sibi  conscius,  quamvis 
fortasse  nondum  compertus,  ut  pastoris  in  ecclesia 
rounus  ambire,  atque  istis  moribus  inquinare  non  bor- 
resceret.  Veriim  baud  diu  presbjterorum  censuram 
effug^re  potuit,  mulicrarius  ac  vanus,  multisque  aliis 
criminibus  notatus,  multis  ab  orthodoxa  fide  eiroribus 
damnatus,  quos  et  turpiter  tjuravit,  et  ejuratos  impi^ 
retinuit,  tandem  adulterii  manifestus.  Hospitis  ancil- 
lam  quandam  fortd  adamaverat;  cam  pauIo  post  etiam 
alteri  nuptam  sectari  non  deslitit;  tuguriolum  quoddam 
intrare  bortuli,  solum  cum  sola,  viciui  soepe  animad- 
verterant.  Citra  adulterium,  iiiquis ;  poterat  enim 
quidvis  aliud  :  san6  quidem  ;  puterat  confabulari, 
uimirura  do  re  hortensi,  pnelectiones  quasdam  suas 
sciolffi  fortasse  ftpminie  et  audieiidi  cupidip  cxprumere 
de  bortis,  Alcino'i  puta  vel  Adonidis  ;  poterat  nunc 
arcolas  laudare,  umbram  tautunnnodo  desiderare,  liccret 
modo  ficui  morum  inserere,  coniplures  iudt^  sycomoros 
quam  citissimc  enasci,  ambulatioiiem  amoenissimain  ; 
modum  deinde  iusitioiiis  niulieri  poterat  monstrare  : 
baic  et  plura  poterat,  quis  negat  ?  Veruntamen  pres- 
bjteris  satisfaccre  non  poterat,  qiiin  ilium  tanquam 
adulterum  censura  ferirent,  et  pastoris  niunerc  indig- 
num  prorsus  judicarent :  hariim  et  hujusmodi  acousa- 
tionum  capita  in  bibliotheca  illius  urbis  publica  etiam- 
num  asservantur.  Intcrea,  duni  hnpc  palaiii  iiota  nou 
esscnt,  ab  ecclesia.  qua?  Middleburg:i  erat  Gallica, 
procurante  Salmasio,  in  Ilollandiain  vocatiis,  inag^na 
cum  o^ensione  Spanheniii,  viri  sane  docli.  et  pastoris 
intcij^^errimi,  qui  euin  Genevie  anlea  probe  noverat, 
literas  testimoniales,  (juas  voeant,  duni  alii  non  feren- 
dum  existimarent,  ut  homo  istiusniodi  ecclesia?  testi- 
monio  ornaretur,  alii  quidvis  potius  ferendum,  quani 
ipsuni  bominem,  apgre  a  Genevensihns,  et  non  alia 
quam  sui  discessus  conditions  atqur  illas  quidem  fri- 
gidulas,  tandem  iinpetravit.  In  Hollandiani  ut  venit, 
ad  salutandum  Salniasium  profectus,  donii  ejus  in 
u.xoris  ancillani,  cui  Pontile  uumcn  erat,  oeulos  nequiter 


conjecit :  semper  enim  in  andllii  fnUbkm  IBk 
bominis ;  hinc  snmma  aaudnitate  SiIimm  m| 
colere,  et  quoties  Ucuit  Pondam.  Nocioaiiktf 
moditate  hominis  et  assentatioiie  capCai,u  Uci^ 
lem  excogitasse  se  cooTeniends  co  •■yin  1^ 
occasionem  ratus,  prior  sermoBes  injeeerit  it  ^ 
Miltonii  ad  Salmasiam.  Utot  fait.  Mom  ] 
dum  siiscipit  Salmasium :  et  Salmasidi  qi 
logicam  in  ea  urbe  catfaedraoi  sua  ojien 
Moro;  Morus  et  banc  et  aliud  insapcr 
furti?os  Pontiae  concubitiupollicetiir  sibL 
consulendi  de  hoc  opere  Salmasinm,  diet 
earn  domum  frequentat.  Jamqae  at  obi 
in  morum,  ita  nunc  repente  moras  in 
mutatus  sibi  ?idetur,  GencTcnsis  in  Bak<tf^ 
veriim  illo  ju?ene  quanto  improbior,  tantofi^* 
nunc  suam  Tbisben,  facta  sub  eodem  teels  ^ 
libitum  est,  Pontiam  alloquitur;  riaaai  m^ 
conquirere  opus  non  erat :  spoodet  Bairitf^ 
ea  spe  pellectam  Titiat ;  eodanqae  ledcn^ 
dicere,  sed  dicendum  est,  sacroaancd  evai0^ 
nister,  bospitalem  etiam  domom  eomiipi^ 
hoc  demum  congressu,  minim  qaidda■^  etS< 
scilitum  nature  prodigiosum  aocidit,  nt  et 
et  mas  etiam  conciperet,  Pontia  qoidem  Ml 
quod  et  Plinianum  exefcitatorem  dia  postetf 
cuit  Salmasium  ;  Moras  oFam  hoc  irritoa 
tosum,  ex  quo  tympanites  iste  damor  Rf! 
guinis  pronipit.  Quod  quidem  primo  icgii 
tris  in  Belgio  esurientibus  pergrata  admodaa  s 
fuit ;  nunc  rupto  putamine,  ritioaam  ac  pi 
repertum  aversantur.  Nam  Morus  hoc  soi 
baud  mediocriter  inflatus,  et  Arausiacam  fac 
totam  demeruisse  se  sentiens,  jam  integras  ynks 
cathedras  spe  improba  dcTorarerat,  et  suam  F 
utpote  ancillam  et  pauperculam,  jam  graridax 
ratus  deseruerat.  Ilia  despectam  se  atque  o 
qnerens,  et  synmli  fidem  et  magistratus  implon . 
tandem  evulgata  haec  res,  et  conviviis  pene  o* 
ae  circMilis  diu  risum  et  cacbinnos  prarbuit 
aliquis,  et  lepidi  sane,  quisquis  erat,  ingenii. 
tiehon, 

Galli  ex  conrubitu  gravidanri  le,  Pontia,  Mov.^ 
Quis  bene  nioratam,  morigeramque  negci  ? 

Sola  Pontia  non  risit;  sed  nee  querendo  q^ 
pr(»fecil;  clamor  enim  regii  san^^uinis  clamore  - 
et  stupratae  mulierculue  pluratuni  facile  obrue-^ 
masius  quoque  illatani  sibi  banc  totique  fami  . 
juriani  et  labeni  a*j;re  ferens,  seque  ab  auiico 
tore  suo  sic  ludos  factum,  sic  adver^ario  rurst« 
iuni,  accedente  ad  }>riores  ejus  in  causa  reifi=:- 
tates  forsitan  hoc  etiam  infortunio,  baud  ita  U-v 
suprennini  diem  obiit.  Verum  aliquanto  htrc  p 
Interim  Salniasius,  Salniacidis  quudam  fair*.  ' 
nonien,  ita  et  fabula  non  nbludit,  nesciu«  htnw 
dituni  se  adjunxisse  sibi  Morum  tam  ^j;ntu<ii 
pariendi  conipotem,  quid  is  donii  irenuis>fl  ■:: 
quod  prperit  exosculatur ;  librum  nempe  isium 
sentit  se  MapjTium  loties  diei,  et  suo  forte  jmiicio 
aliorum  certe  stulte  atque  ridicule  laudatum. 
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im  lestinanter  quferit ;  et  fugfientem  ab  se 
nam,  retinere  frustra  conattis,  quas  laudes, 
B  foedas  sui  adulationes  per  hunc  atque  alios 
capi?erat,  iis  edam  di?ulgandis  obstetricatur 
Bubservit.  Ad  banc  operam  Vlaccus  quidam 
)mniam  maxim^  idoneos;  buic  facile  per- 
I  modo  ut  libram  ilium  excudendum  curaret, 
J  Teprebendisset ;  sed  etiam  ut  epistolie  ad 
idelicet  missie,  multis  in  me,  qui  hominem 
noram,  probris  et  conlumeliis  refertae,  sub- 
nine  se  profiteretur  author^m.  Nequis  igitur 
r  se  exorari  tarn  facile  sit  passus,  ut  me  tarn 
r  nulla  de  causa  lacesseret,  et  alienas  etiam 
s  in  se  transferre  atque  proestare  tarn  pro  ni- 
st,  erga  omnes  etiam  alios  quemadmodum  se 
cuti  ego  compertum  babeo,  ostendam.  Est 
ide  gentium  nescio,  vagus  quidam  librariolus, 
atque  deooctor  notissimus;  is  Londini  ali- 
bliopola  fnit  dancularins ;  qua  ex  urbe,  post 
fraudes,  obceratus  aufugit  Eundem  Parisiis 
1  et  male  agendo  insignem,  vita  tota  Jacobsa 
unde  olim  quoque  profugus  ne  multis  qui- 
angis  audetappropinquare;  nunc  si  cui  opus 
ne  perditissimo  atque  venali,  prostat  Hagae- 
pograpbua  recoctus.  Nunc  ut  intelligatis, 
,quid?e  agat,  quam  nibil  pensi  babeat,  nihil 
uictum,  quod  non  lucro  ?el  exiguo  posterius 
le  non  causa  publica,  quod  quis  putasset,  sic 
i  debaccbatnm,  fatentem  ipsum  in  se  testem 

Is  cum  ridisset  quod  in  Salmasium  scrip- 
inuUis  librariis  oera  meruisse,  scribit  ad  ami- 
m  meos  mecum  agerent,  ut  siquid  haberem 
m,  sibi  committeretur ;  se  typis  long^  meli- 
im  qui  prius  excudisset,  mandaturum:  re- 
eosdem,  non  habere  me  in  praesentia,  quod 
it  opus.  Ecce  autem !  cui  suam  operam  tam 
odo  detulerat,  in  eum  baud  ita  mult6  post, 
tumeliosissimi  non  excusor  solum  sed  et  au- 
titius  licet,  prodit.  Indignantur  amici ;  re- 
udentissimus,  mirari  se  simplicitatem  eorum, 
operitiam,  qui  officii  rationem  aut  honesti  ab 
aut  desiderent,  cum  videant  quibus  rebus 
icial :  se  ab  ipso  Salmasio  illam  epistolam, 
accepisse;  qui  rogabat,  id  uti  sua  gpntia, 
"e  quod  fecit;  si  Miltonio,  vel  cuivis  alteri 
t  respondere,  nullum  sibi  esse  scrupulum ; 
adem  sua  opera  uti  Toluerint :  id  est,  ?el  in 

Fel  in  Carolum;  namque  id  erat  solum 
tponso  ejusmodi  futurum  expectare  poterat 
a?  Hominem  videtis;  ad  reliquos  nunc 
enim  unus  est  duntaxat,  qui  banc  in  nos 
>ris  quasi  tragcediam  adomavit.  En  igitur 
lolet,  dramatis  personse:  clamor  prologtis, 
ilatro,  aut  si  mavultis,  Salmasius  Vlacci 
persona  et  lacemis  involutus,  duo  poetastri 
vappa  temulenti,  Morus  adulter  et  stuprator. 
and  tragcedos !  helium  certamen  mihi  para- 
tm  qualescunque  sortiti,  quoniam  alios  atque 
adversarios  vix  est  ut  causa  nostra  habere 
c  singulos  aggrediaraur;  hoc  tantum  pree- 
minus  graritatis  nostra  alicubi  refutatio  ha- 


bere Tidebitur,  cogitare  eum  debere,  non  eum  gravi 
adTCTsario,  sed  cum  grege  histrionico,  nobis  rem  esse ; 
ad  quem  dum  refutationis  genus  accommodandum  erat, 
non  semper  quid  magis  decuisset,  sed  quid  illis  dignum 
esset,  spectandum  duximus. 

Regii  sanguinis  clamor  ad  coelum  adversus  parricidas 
Anglicanos. 

Siquidem  non  jure  fusnm  ostendisses,  More,  istum  san- 
guinem,  baud  incredibile  nancares :  nunc,  quemadmo- 
dum primis  restituti  e?angelii  temporibus,  monachi, 
cum  argumentis  minus  valerent,  ad  spectra  nescio  quae, 
et  ficta  monstra  decurrere  solebant ;  sic  ?os,  postquam 
omnia  defecere,  ad  clamores  nusquam  auditos,  et  obso- 
letas  fraterculorum  artes  revertimiui.  Voces  h  ccelo 
audire  quemquam  nostrorum,  longd  abest  ut  credas ; 
ego  te  clamores  ab  inferis  audisse,  quod  postulas,  facild 
crediderim.  Verum  hunc  regii  sanguinis  clamorem  die 
sodes  quis  audivit  ?  Te  ais :  nugse :  prifui^m  enim  maid 
audis:  ad  coelum  autem  qui  clamor  perveniat,  si  quis 
prseter  Deum,  justi  puto  soli  et  integerriroi  quique  au- 
diunt,  ut  qui  possint,  immunes  ipsi,  iram  Dei  consciis 
denuntiare.  Tu  rero  quorsum  audires,  an  ut  satyram 
cinsdus  scriberes?  Videris  enim  eodem  tempore,  et 
ementitus  hunc  clamorem  ad  coelum,  et  cum  Pontia 
furtim  libidinatus  esse.  Multa  te  impediunt.  More, 
multa,  intus  forisque  cireumsonant,  quae  te  res  istius- 
modi  ad  coelum  perlatas  audire  non  sinunt;  et  si  nihil 
aliud,  certd  qui  contra  ipsum  te  ad  coelum  quam  pluri- 
mus  fit  clamor.  Clamat  contra  tc,  si  nescis,  moecba 
ilia  tua  bortensis,  tuo  maximd  pastoris  sui  exemplo,  de- 
ceptam  se  esse  questa ;  clamat  contra  te  maritus,  cujus 
torum  yiolasti;  clamat  Pontia,  cui  pactum  nuptiale 
temerasti-;  clamat,  siquis  est,  quem  probro  g^enituro, 
infautulum  abdicasti ;  horum  omnium  clamores  ad  coe- 
lum contra  te,  si  non  audis,  neque  ilium  regii  sangui- 
nis audiverts :  interea  libellus  iste,  non  regii  sanguinis 
clamor  ad  coelum,  sed  lasci?ientis  Mori  hinnitus  ad 
Pontiam,  rectius  inscribetur.  Quae  sequitur  epistola, 
prolixa  quidem,  et  bene  putida,  partim  Carolo,  partim 
Miltonio,  alteri  amplificando,  alteri  infamando,  dedica- 
tur.  Ab  ipso  statim  initio  authorem  discite :  '*  Caroli 
regna," inquit,  "in  sacrilegam parricidarum, et  (quia  ver- 
ba desunt  idonea,  Tertulliansea  ?oce  abutimur)  Deicida- 
rum  potestatem  venerunt."  Haec  sivc  Salmasiaea,  sive 
Morsea,  si?e  Vlaccseasartago  sit,  preetereamus.  Hoc  vero 
aliis  ridendum,  Carolo  indignandum  profecto  est,  quod 
paulu  post,  **  neminem,"  ait,  "  vivere  felicitatis  Caroli 
studiosiorem.*'  Quine  eandem  et  epistolandi,  et  excu- 
dendi  operam  Caroli  hostibus  detulisti,  te  vivit  nemo 
felicitatis  ejus  studiosior?  Miserum  profecto  dicis  re- 
gem  sic  ab  amicis  omnibus  derelictum,  ut  qui  intimi 
restant,  iis  vappa  typographus  comparare  se  audeat. 
Miserrimum,  cujus  (idelissimis,  Vlaccus  perfidus  fide  ac 
studio  non  cedat :  quo  quid  insolentius  de  se,  contemp- 
tius  de  rege  amicisque  reg^is  pronunciarc  potuit  ?  Ne- 
que hoc  minus  ridiculum,  induci  idiotam  et  operarium 
de  rebus  gravissimis  ac  regiis  virtutibus  philosophan- 
tem,  eaque  dicentem,  qualiacunque  sunt,  quibus  nee 
Salmasius  ipse,  nee  Morus  meliora  dixissct.  Equidcm 
Salmasium,  ut  seepe  aliib,  ita  hoc  luco  baud  obscure, 
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si  multa  lecdone,  Jadicio  tamen  puerili  et  nullius  usus 
bominem  deprehendi ;  qui  cum  legere  potuisset  sum- 
mo8  in  Spaitaua  ci?itate  optimd  instituta  magistratus, 
si  quid  fort^  viro  malo  ezcidisset  sapienter  dictum,  id 
ei  adimi  jussisse,  et  in  ?irum  aliquem  bonum  ac  fnxgi 
sortitione  conferri,  aded  id  omne  quod  decorum  dicitur 
ignorant,  ut  d  contra,  quas  probum  atque  prudentem 
decere  sententias  arbitraretur,  eas  bomini  nequissimo 
attribui  sustineret  Bono  es  animo,  Carole :  ?eterator 
Vlaccus,  ^  quae  sua  est  in  Deum  fiducia,"  bono  animo 
te  esse  jubet  '*  Noli  tot  mala  perdere : "  Vlaccus  de- 
coctor  perditissimus,  qui  bona  omnia,  siquababuit,per- 
didit,  author  tibi  est,  perdere  ut  nolis  mala :  *'  Fniere 
noTcrcante  fortuna : "  potin'es  ut  nd  fruare,  hortatorc 
pnesertim  tali,  qui  alienis  etiam  fortunis  frui  per  fas  et 
nefas  tot  annis  con8ue?it  ?  ^  In  sapientiam  penitl^s  in- 
gurgitasti,  et  ingurgita : "  sic  monet,  sic  preecipil  regum 
institutor  sand  optimus  Vlaccus  gurges,  qui  arrepta  atra- 
mentosis  manibus,  coriacea  lagena,  inter  combibones 
operas,  ing«nti  baustu,  sapientiam  tibi  propinat.  Hec 
audet  tuus  Vlaccus,  tarn  pnedara  monita,  nomine  etiam 
conscripto,  qufe  Salmasius,  que  Moms,  cseterique  pugiles 
ttti  aut  timidi  non  audent,  aut  superbi  non  dignantur ; 
nimirum  quoties  te  monito  est  opus  aut  defenso,  alieno 
semper  nomine,  atque  periculo,  non  suo,  sapientes  aut 
fortes  sunt.  Desinat  ergo,  quisquis  hie  est,  **  strenuam  et 
animosam  facundiam'*  ipse  suam  inaniter  jactare;  dum 
**■  vir,"  si  diis  placet,  ^  insignis,  decoro  ingenio  nomen 
suum  celeberrimum"  edere  metuit ;  librum  quo  regium 
sang^inem  ulcisci  se  ait,  ne  dicare  quidem  Carolo  nisi 
per  Vlaccum  interpretem  et  vicarium  ausus,  verbis 
tjrpographi  misere  contentus  significare,  *'  librum  "  se, 
sine  nomine,  "  si  pateris,  O  rex,  tuo  nomini  dicatum 
ire."  Sic  functus  Carolo  in  me  impetum  parat  minita- 
bundus:  *'  Post  hsec  proocmia,  tubam  terribilem  iiiHabit 
o  ^avftdmo^  **  ille  Salmasius."  Salubritatem  prtpdicis 
ct  couccntus  musici  novum  genus  futurum  :  isti  euim 
tubae  terribili,  cum  inflabitur,  nulla  aptior  excogitari 
svmpbonia  potent,  quam  si  affatim  oppcdctur.  Buccam 
vero  Salmasius  nimis  inflatam  no  aHTerat  moiieo :  quo 
cniiii  attulerit  inflatiorem,  eo  railii  credo,  opponuniorem 
ad  colapbos  pra^bebit ;  qui  thaumasii  Salmasii  rhyth- 
niicum  bunc  sonum,  quo  delectaris,  buccis  ambabus 
rcsonantibus,  numerose  reddent.  Perj^s  comicari. 
"  Qui  nee  parem  nee  secundum  babet,  in  universe  lite- 
rarum  et  scienliarum  orbe."  Vcstram  fidem  !  Erudili, 
quotquot  estis,  vestram  fidcni !  Siccine  vobis  omnibus 
antcferri  cimicem  grammaticum,  cujus  res  atque  spes 
omnLs  in  glossario  vcrtebatur  ?  Quem  vol  extremum 
mcrito  occupet  scabies,  si  cum  viris  vere  doctis  compa- 
retur.  Hapc  autem,  nisi  ab  infimo  quopiam  et  infra 
Vlaccum  ipsum  vipcorde  affinnari  tarn  fatue  ncquive- 
ruiit.  *'  Quiquc  jam  stupendam  et  iiiflnitam  cruditionem 
ca>Iesti  junctam  ingenio  ad  causam  tute  majestatis  con- 
lulit."  Si  meministis  quod  supnii  narravi,  ipsum  Sal- 
mai»ium  attulisse  banc  epistolam  cum  libro  excu- 
dendara,  vcl  ab  ipso  scriptam,  vel  ab  anonynio  quo  vis, 
veniamque  t^-pographum  exorassc,  ut  quod  author  nol- 
let,  ipse  suum  nomen  adscriberet,  co^noscotis  })r<)recl(> 
pusiili  onuiino,  et  abjectissimi  hominem  in^^enii  suis 
laudibus  tarn  misere  veliHcautcm,  ct  immcnsa  encomia 


tam  stolidi  laudatoris  auoipanleB.  **  Opw 
frustia  sugillantibus  nonnuUis,  jnrneonsulli  i 
nequeunt  quod  homo  Gallos  iti  sobito  m 
leges,  decreta,  instruBienta,  iti  teaeat,  em 
Immo  quam  ineptierit  in  noatris  legibas  e 
fuerit,  nostris  etiam  juriscopsoltia  lettiba 
ostendimus.  '*  Sed  ipse  mox  alterm,  qiiaB 
molitur,  impressione,  simnl  Tbeooiun  ora  c 
simul  Miltonum  nobis  pro  eo  ac 
dabit."  Tu  ig^tur  ut  piscicolua  ille 
curris  balaenam  Salmasinmy  impi 
minitantem;  nos  ferramenta  acaiaiiis,  ei] 
quid  habent  impressiones  et  coDcmiligatMwiw 
olei  8i?e  gari.  Bonitatem  inteiea  magoi  Firii 
plusquam  Pythagoricaun,  qui  aniaialia  qooi] 
atus,  et  prffisertim  pisces,  qaorum  camibos,  i 
gesima  quidem  parcit,  iis  tam  decenter  inrol 
volumina  destinarit,  tot  pauperam  miJlibaSi  lb 
credo,  aut  scombrorum,  chartaoeas  in  singak 
testamento  legarit. 

Gandete  scombri^  et  qmcqind  eat  pisciini  ada 
Qui  frigida  hyeme  incolitis  algenles  ficla, 
Vestrum  misertus  ille  Salmaaus  eques 
Bonus  amicire  noditatem  cogitate 
Cbarteque  largos  apparat  papyiinos 
Vobis  cucollos  pneferentes  Claudii 
Insignia  nomenque  et  decos  Salmaan, 
Gestetis  at  per  orane  cetariom  fomm 
Equitis  clientes,  scrioiis  mungentiua 
Cubito  virorum,  et  capsulis  gratisamos. 

Hsc  babui  in  editionem  diu  exspectataa  t 
lis  libri ;  cujus  impressionem,  dam,  at  aii,  ■» 
masius,  tu  ejus  domum.  More,  foedissima  com 

Pontite  contaminasti.  Et  vidctur  sane,  ad 
absolvendum,  Salmasius  diu  multumque  im 
paucis  enim  ante  mortem  diebus,  cum  vir 
doctus,  a  quo  boo  ipsum  accepi,  misisset,  q 
quaereret,  ecquando  apparatus  partem  secu 
primatum  papee  edituros  esset,  rifspondit,  ad  i 
non  ante  reversurum  se,  quam  absolvisset  qu^ 
commentarctur  advcrsus  Miltonium.  Ita  c 
papir  rcfutandus  praefcror ;  et  quem  illi  prii 
ecclesia  negavit,  euni  mibi  ultro  in  inimicitia 
cedit;  sic  ego  primatui  papae  jam  jam  eveiU 
tem  attuli;  ego  redivivum  bunc  Catilinam,  n» 
ut  consul  olim  Tullius,  n^  per  somnum  qr. 
aliud  oniuino  agens,  Romanis  mcenibus  a  j 
unus  profecto  cardiualatus  mihi  hoc  nomiDC 
vercor,  ne  translate  in  me  regum  nosiror' 
defensor  (idei  ab  Romano  pontifice  appeli  J 
Videtis   quantus   invidiip   artifex   in    me 

Salmasius  fuerit ;  verum  ipse  viderit,  qui.  t 

provincia  turpiter  relicta,  alienis  se  contn  _' 
niiscuerit,  ab  ecclesiop  causa,  ad  civile*  e"/ 
quarum  sua  nihil  intererat,  so  traduxerit:  f 
iuducias  fecerit ;  et,  quod  foedissimum  fuii,n 
copis,  post  bellum  apertissimum,  in  gratiam  i 
Veniaraus  nunc  ad  mea  crimina :  estne  quixl  in 
moribus  rcprehendat?  Certe  nihil:  Quid  erjn) 
nemo  nisi  imnianis  ac  barbarus  fecisset,  form; 
ac  cfTcitatem  objectat. 

Monslrum  horicndi.im,infoime.  inj^ont.cux  lumen  >j 
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Aix!^^^  *^poc  ^^^v  davaroM  rikoaStj 
Et  liiv  K  audi  ficvwv  Tpiimv  inSXiv  lift4nftaxi*fUUi 
'OXiro  fiky  fUM  vwrroc  arap  cXsoc  d^Otrw  lariu. 
El  ^c  ccv  Oftcad'  iffwfioi  fiXi}y  if  trarptia  yoZoy, 
'QXcro  /MK  cXcoc  i<r6X^  liri  ^^fpdv  2i  fUM  ouiv 

'Effoiroi. 

Iliad.  9. 

Duplicia  fata  ducere  ad  mortis  finem : 
Si  hie  manens  circa  Troiim  urbem  pagTia?ero, 
Amittitur  mihi  reditus;  sed  gloria  immortalis  erit: 
Si  domum  re?ertor  dulce  ad  patrium  solum, 
Amittitar  mihi  gloria  pulchra,  sed  diutama  vita 
Erit. 

Unde  sic  mecum  reputabam,  multos  graviore  malo 
minus  bonum,  morte  gloriam,  redemisse ;  mihi  coDtra 
majus  bonum  minore  cum  malo  proponi :  ut  possem  cam 
csecitate  sola  vel  houestissimum  officii  munus  implere ; 
quod  ut  ipsa  gloria  per  se  est  solidius,  ita  cuique  opta- 
tins  atque  antiquius  debet  esse.     Hac  igitur  tam  brcTi 
luminum  usura,  quanta  maxima  qui?i  cum  utilitate 
publica,  quoad  liceret,  fruendum  esse  statui.    Videtia 
quid  pratulerim,  quid  amiserim,  qua  inductus  ratione : 
desinantergo  judiciorum  Dei  calumniatores  maledicere, 
deque  me  somnia  sibi  fingere :  sic  denique  habento ; 
me  sortis  meee  neque  pigere  neque  poeuitere ;  immotum 
atque  fizum  in  sententia  peratare ;  Deum  iratum  neque 
sentire,  neque  habere,  immo  maximis  in  rebus  de- 
mentiam  ejus  et  benignitatem  erga  me  patemam  expe- 
riri  atque  agnoscere ;  in  hoc  preesertim,  quod  solante 
ipso  atque  animum  confirmante  in  ejus  di?ina  voluntate 
acquiescam ;  quid  is  largitus  mihi  sit  quam  quid  nega- 
verit  sspius   cogitans  :   postrem6  nolle  me  cum  suo 
qoovis  rectissime  facto,  facti  mei  conscientiam  permu- 
tarc, aut  recordationem  ejus  gratam  mihi  semper  atque 
tranquillam  deponere.      Ad  coecitatem  denique  quod 
attinet,  malic  me,  si  necesse  est,  mcam,  quam  vcl  suam, 
More,  Tel  tuam.  Vestra  imis  sensibus  imraersa,  ncquid 
sani  videatis  aut  solid!,  mentem  obca^cat :  mea,  quam 
objicitis,  colorem  tantummodo  rebus  et  superficiem  de- 
mit; quod  verum  ac  stabile  in  iis  est  contemplationi 
mentis  non  adimit.  Quam  multa  deinde  sunt  quee  Tidere 
nollem,  quam  multa  quae   possem  libens  non  videre, 
quam  pauca  rcliqua  sunt  quoe  Tidere  cupiam.     Sed  ne- 
que ego  caecis,  afflictis,  mcerentibus,  imbecillis,  tamctsi 
Tos  id  miserum  diicitis,  aggresrari  me  discrulior;  quan- 
doquidern  spes  est,  eo  me  propiiis  ad   misericordiam 
summi  patris  atque  tutelam  pertinere.     Est  qucddam 
per  imbecillitatem,  propeuiite   Apostolo,  ad    niaximas 
Tires  iter:  sim  eg"o  debilissimus,  dummodo  in  mea  de- 
bilitate immortalis  ille  ct  melior  Tii>for  eo  se  efficacius 
exerat ;  dunimodo  in  nieis  tenebris  divini  vultus  lumen 
eo  clariiis  eluceat ;  turn  cnim  infirmissimus  ero  simul  et 
Talidissimus.  capcus  eodcm  tempore  et  perspicacissinius; 
hac  possim  et^fo  infirmitate  consunimari,  hac  perfici,  pos- 
sim  in  hac  obscuritatc  sic  ej:ro  irradiari.     Et  sane  hand 
ultima  Dei  cura  ca-ci  sumns;  qui  nos,  quo  minus  quic- 
quam  aliud  pra*tor  ipsum  cernere  Talemus,  eo  clomen- 
tius  atque  beniirnius  respicere  dignatur.     Vfp  qui  illu- 
dit  nos,  T«?  qui  loedii,  execratione  publica  devovendo; 
uos  ab  injuriis  hominum  non  modo  iucolumcs,  sed  pone 


sacros,  diTina  lex  reddidit,  diTinn  frfor;  utimx 
lonim  hebetadine,  quam  rarlftiM  ilanB  ohb 
nobis  fecisae  tenebrmi  videtur,  ftdas  flfartntt  i 
interiore  ac  longe  preestabiliore  limiBe  kii  as  ^ 
Hue  refero,  quod  et  amici  offidosins  ]inecliM|riil 
solebant,  colunt,  obsenrant,  adsont;  qadd  ct; 
sunt,  quiboscom  Pjladeas  atque  TWm 
Toces  yerorum  amiconim  lioeaL 

Opcffr.    *Epirt  yvy  ZuJi  wMq  /tou    IIv. 

/lara. 
Orest  Vade  gubemaculum  mei  pedis.  I^. 

mihi  habens  curam.     Eurip.  in  Orot 

Et  alibi, 
AUb  xctp  virifplry  ^^X^< 
Da  manum  ministro  amieo. 

Ai^8  iipy  (n)v  X'V'  6^if]n|9w  ^  tpi. 
Da  collo  manum  tuam,  ductor  antem  liaostiifi 
Id.  in  Her.  furent. 

Non  enim  hoc  casu  factum  me  omiuBO  oaftB;  ■ 
quicqoid  est  probi  aut  cordati  bominis,podlmiiM^ 
lis  putant  esse.    Quin  et  summi  quoque  !■  icydfai 
?iri,  quandoquidem  non  otic  toqientem  ae, 
grum  et  summa  discrimina  pro  libeitate  nta 
adeantem  oculi  deseruerunt,  ipsi  non  desenoi;  ^ 
humana  qualia  sint,  secum  repntantei,  tuiqiiBiB^ 
favent,  indulgent,  vacationem  atque  otiui  (A^' 
cedunt ;  si  quid  est  omamenti,  non  detralmit;  i^' 
publici  muneris,  non  adimant;  si  qaidezetR<* 
modi,  non  minuunt ;  et  quamYis  non  sqne  bmc  A' 
praebendum  nihilo  minus  benign^  censeit;  c"^ 
plane  bonore,  acsi,  ut  olim  AtheniensibiBiioss^* 
Pr^^neo  alendum  decrevissent.  Sic  mihi  et  apodDi* 
et  apud  hominescaecitatemsolari  meam  qutBdiflbc*^ 
amissos  honesti  causa  oculos,  nemo  meos  logrtll  i* 
quoque  ut  ipse  lugeam,  aut  vel  animi  satis  uti^bi^ 
quo  caecitatis  conTitiatores  facile  possim  codKBB^ 
vel  veniee  ut  ne  possim  faciliiis  condonare.   ^*^ 
quisquis  es,  redeo,  qui  parum  tibi  constans,  DODCfO* 
liouem  me,  none  Antseum  Tis  esse :  "  Xon  tliod"f<* 
remo  optas  "  libentius  fcederatis  Belgii  ProTiDois.^ 
ut  tam  facile,  tamque  feliciter  defungantur.  boc  bA 
quam  defungetur  Salmasius  Mil tonio."    CuiffP'* 
I'acile  assensero,  arbitror  me  nostris  soccessibus  lO^ 
Ant^licame  nee  ominari  male  nee  male  precari. 

En  veru  iterum  clamorem,  alienum  quendanrtSfr 
duluni !    anseres  pulo  alicunde  adrolare:  jim  «*» 
(luid  sit;  memini  clamoris  baud  esse  trasfcediain ;  fc** 
lilt  chorus  :  en  duo  poetastri ;  vel  duo  Tel  unas.bii'.'f* 
sane  specie  ct  bicol(>re  ;  Sphinq-emne  dioam  an  H-^i* 
tianuni  illud  inonstrum  Poelicum,  capite  muIicLacfr 
\  ice  a>inina  variis    indutum  plumis,  undique  co\\iBi 
niembris:  id  profecto  ipsissimum  est.   R}iap<o<iu>'i^ 
licet  quispiam,  centonibus  et  pannis  ob>itus;  uiiad 
an  duo  inccrluni,  nam  et  Anonymus  quoque  r>t.  P«>^ 
las  equidem  Tere  dictos  et   diiig-o  ct  colo.  et  au^ii-'D^ 
siepissime  delcctor;  illorum  etiam  plerosqiie  tTnr.n 
esse  scio  ininiicissimos,  si  Tel  aprimis  exorsus  aU  Bufl 
ananuni  usque  nostrum  rocenserem:  islos  Tcro  vcrsio 
lorum  nugivendos,  quis  non  oderil?  quo  genert  hoa 
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il  tlultiiit,  aot  yanius,  aat  comiptius,  aut 
a.  Laodant,  Titapetant,  sine  delectu,  sine 
s,  judicio,  aut  modo,  none  principes,  nunc 
loctos  juzti  atque  indoctos,  probos  an  impro- 
de  habent ;  prout  Cantharus,  aut  spes  num- 
fatuus  iUe  furor  inflat  ac  rapit;  congestris 
t  verbornm  et  rerum  tot  discoloribus  ineptiis 
utidis,  ut  laudatum  longed  pnestet  sileri,  et 
>d  aiunt,  viTere  naso,  quam  sic  laudari :  ?itu- 
ero  qui  sit,  hand  mediocri  san^  honori  sibi 
tam  absurdis,  tarn  stolidis  nebulonibus  displi- 
jDus  qui  est,  si  niod6  bini  sunt,  dubito  poeta 
nentaris ;  ita  Salmasio  os  oblinit,  immo  totum 
etem  dealbat  atque  incrustat  Curru  nempe 
antem"  inducit,  beroem  gigantomachum, 
et  csstus,'*  et  nescio  qus  nugamenta  armo- 
ntem,  doctos  omnes  pedibus  quadrigam  se- 
ed post  terga  ejus  innumeris  spatiis  relictos, 
uem  numen  rebus  trepidis  salutem  orbis  ad- 
tandem  ergo  tali  tempus  erat  tegi  umbone 
ente"  nimirum '*  juris  et  imperii."  Delirus 
t  fuerit  et  bis  puer  Salroasius,  qui  bis  laudibns 
a  tantopere  sibi  placuerit,  sed  excudendas 
m  primum  de  se  tarn  sedulo  curaverit :  Mi- 
jn  poeta  atque  indecorus,  qui  grammaticum, 
IS  bominum  poetis  ministrum  semper  atque 
fts  fuit,  tarn  immodicis  laudibus  dignetur. 
»  non  versos  facit,  sed  pland  insanit  entbusi- 
Dinium  quos  tarn  rabidd  insectatur,  ipse  amen- 
bic  Salmasii  camifex  quasi  sit,  Sjri  damae 
rarios  invocat  et  Cadmum ;  Teratro  deinde 
;am,  quicquid  ubique  est,  seryulonim  et  bal- 
^ntinam,  ex  Indice  Plautino  evomit;  credas 
scum  non  latind  loquentem,  aut  inferamm, 
t,  paludum  coaxare  ranam.  Tum  ut  intelli- 
fcntus  sit  iamborum  artifex,  duabus  sjllabis 
xe  peccat,  altera  producta,  altera  perperam 

Hi  tnicidato  rege  per  horrendum  nefas. 

as,  asine,  *'  ?acivitatum"  tuarum  clitellas; 
rba,  si  potes,  sani  ac  sobrii  tandem  bominis 
taa  ista  cucurbita  et  **  blennum  caput"  ?el 
im  temporis  potest  sapere  :   interea  te  ego 

*'  Tirgidemiis"  tuis  csedendum  trado  Orbi- 
II  mihi  sic  perge  maledicere,  ut  "  Cromuello 
ti  sim,  qua  nulla  majore  me  laude  afBcere  po- 
e  ?er6  bene?olumne  dicam,  an  stolidum,  an 
udiosum  ?  bene?olus  certd  non  es,  verba  enim 
dicant;  cur  erg6  tam  stolidus  fuisti  vitupera- 
«ferre  me  tanto  viro  in  buccam  tibi  venerit  ? 
non  intelligis,  an  me  putas  non  intelligere, 
ora  vestra  in  me  esse  odia  ostenditis,  eo  vos 
nea  in  rempublicam  merita  preedicare,  vestra 
iria,  tot  mea  esse  apud  meos  praeconia  ?  Nam 

omnium  maxim^  odistis,  sand  ego  vos  om- 
imd  exulceravi,  vos  ego  maximd  afflixi,  cau- 
trae  nocui :  id  si  ita  est,  idem  ego  de  meis 
time  quoque  merui ;  bostis  enim  vel  testimo- 
udiciom,  etsi  alias  le? e  admodCim,  de  soo  ta* 
re  longd  est  gra?issimum.    An  poeta  non 


meminisd,  cum  de  Achillis  mortui  armis,  Ajax  et  Ul jsses 
contenderent,  non  Onecos  populares  sed  Trojanos  bostea 
ex  sententia  Nestoris  judices  dates  ? 

To&vua  Tptiteiv  i^fuv  iv^poffi  rrivfi  BUeeurat. 

Quapropter  Trojanis  permittamus  prudentibus  banc 
litem  j  udicandam. 

£t  pau]6  post, 

Oi  pa  Slniv  I0stav  M  v^tn  irm^ffovrm, 

'Itrov  &ietx9aipwn  teuniQ  fufivfifdvoi  dnfc. 

Qui  justum  judicium  de  lis  fecerint, 

Nemini  gratificantes,  cum  vebementer  omnes  Acbivos 

£qud  oderint,  mali  memores  damni. 

HfBC  Sm jmaeus  ille,  sive  Calaber.  Insidiosus  itaque  sis 
oportet,  meque  in  invidiam  conjicere  labores,  qui  quod 
judicium  in  boste  rectum  atque  sincerum  esse  solet,  id 
dolo  male  et  gravius  Isdendi  animo  corrumpis  atque  de- 
pravas,  ita  non  vir  modo,  sed  et  bostis  depravatissimus 
es.  Verilim  ego  nuUo  negotio  frustrabor  te,  vir  bone; 
quanquam  enim  Uljssem,  id  est,  quim  optimd  de  patria 
meritum  me  esse  sand  perquam  vellem,  tamen  Acbilleia 
anna  non  ambio;  codum  in  djrpeo  pictom,  quod  alii,  non 
ego,  in  certamine  aspiciant,  pneferre,  onus  non  pictum 
sed  verum,  bumeris  portare,  quod  ego,  non  alii  sentiant, 
non  quaero:  equidem  cum  nullas  omnino  simultatea 
aut  inimicitias  ullo  cum  homine  privatas  geram,  neque 
uUus,  quod  sciam,  mecum  gerat,  tot  in  me  maledicta 
jactari,  tot  probra  torqueri,  reipublicas  duntaxat  causa, 
non  mea,  eo  aequiore  animo  fero :  nee  pr»mii  et  com- 
modorum  inde  provenientium,  partem  longd  minimam, 
ignominis  longd  maximam  pervenisse  ad  me  queror ; 
contentiia  quae  honesta  factu  sunt,  ea  propter  se  solum 
appetisse,  et  gratis  persequi:  id  alii  viderint,  tuque 
scito,  me  illas  "  opimitates  "  atque  *'  opes,"  quas  mibi 
exprobas,  non  attigisse,  neque  eo  nomine  quo  maximd 
accusas,  obolo  factum  ditiorem.  Hie  rursus  infit  Moms, 
et  secunda  epistola  causas  scribendi  refert;  cuinam? 
"  Lectori  Cbristiano "  nempe  moecbus  et  stuprator 
Moms  salutem :  piam  sand  epistolam  promittis ;  jam 
causas  incipe.  **  Excitati  sunt  Europaearum  gentium 
animi,  maximd  omnium  GalH  nostri  reformati,  ut  par^ 
ricidium  et  parricidas.  Sec.  cognoscerent."  Galli  et  ipsi 
reformati  contra  leges  bella  gessemnt;  quid  ulteriua 
fuissent  facturi,  paribus  usi  remm  successibus,  affirmari 
non  potest:  certe  reges  ipsorum,  si  qua  earum  remm 
monumentis  fides,  ab  illis  baud  minus  metuebant  sibi, 
quam  a  nobis  noster :  neque  injuria,  quoties  merainis- 
sent  quae  etiam  illi  scriptitarant,  et  minati  saepe  sunt : 
Nolint  igitur,  quicquid  tu  causare,  splendide  nimis  de 
se  polliceri,  iniquius  de  nobis  sentire.  Pergit  in  causis. 
*'  Equidem  ea  Anglomm  melioris  notae  consuetudine 
sum  usus."  Qui  tibi  sunt  melioris  notae,  viris  bonis 
sunt  pessimee.  '*  Ut  ausim  dicere  me  ista  bominum 
monstra  nosse  intus  et  in  cute."  Putabam  te  moecbas 
tantummodo  tuas  et  scorta ;  tu  etiam  monstra  inlus  et 
in  cute.  **  Ut  nomen  meum  premerem,  facile  impe- 
trarunt  Angli  quibuscum  consuevi."  Et  astutd  quidem 
illi:  sic  enim  sperabant  etse  impudentia  tuaeo  largiore 
fruituros,  et  te  tua  fama,  etiam  tum  mala,  co  minu% 
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N'uTerant  eniiii  te,  ct  quam  cues 
bonut  bonnnira  ciutos,  et  nunc  rasus  licet  el 
licitu*  »«cerdos,  ut  i  Pantia  ne  PiUta  quidem  ab- 
lere  maoui  potuerii ;  nee  de  DJhilo  soae,  si  eiiini  k 
ificieuda  came  cimifex  dictus  putatur.  cur  minus  lu 
Dficiendo  Pontum  Ponlifex  helm  ex  sacerdoM  tjbi 
deare  ?  Hiec  cum  dc  le  non  nescireut  alii,  ciim  non 
(isses  ipse  qain  tibimet  conicires,  umEn  incredibili,  « 
ixecranda  quadam  impielale  palam  nudes  proRteri,  Ic 
■■  Dei  glomm  unicc  qusrere,  M  vindicare:"  cl  duin 
ipse  tuqH&iima  quEeris,  simul  accusare  alios,  quod 
"  pietalb  larvam  criiniiiibus  imponaot :"  cum  id  uenio 
manircslius  «e  »c«lcr»tius  qukm  tu  ipse  facis,  uniiusm 
fecerit.  "  Ad  reram"  ala  "  g'estarum  seriem  magno" 
tibi  "  fuiase  adjumeDlii  cum  alios  scriplores  Cura  max- 
ime  clenchum  moUium  DDperorum  iu  Anglia."  N<e  lu 
inaplus  bono  ea,  qni  tanto  cUinorc  facto,  quod  tuum 
sit  nihil  alferas  ;  scd  icripuires  Untiini,  regiia  panibus 
•ddictus  eoque  merilo  •usprctoi  aulbom  contra  oos 
adduccre  poluisli,  quorum  fides  si  eleiabiiur,  progredi 
n«qucaa.  No»  igitur  scriptures  illos,  si  opus  erit  et 
clenchum  elcncbu  refulabimus,  non  illii  per  tc.  sed  tibi 
per  illos,  cum  visuin  erit  respondcbimus ;  tibi  qux  de 
Inn  pnituleris,  lidendum  inlerek,  ut  (ueri  queas ;  qute 
cujuimodi  uint.  ab  impio  el  plane  athco  nomine  pin- 
fccla,  audiant  nunc  omnes  pii  el  borrescanL  "  Jubel 
amor  Dei,  et  injuria  lancto  ejns  noniiui  facM  sensua 
acerrifflus  co|rit  gupplicei  manus  ad  Deum  attollere." 
Abde.  abde  obsctpnai  itlas  manus,  quas  libidine  et  am- 
bitione  supinalus  auoUcre  non  vereris,  n^  cteluin  ipsum 
ijuoque  andeas  iis  manibut  ineestare,  quibus  sacra  rc' 
ligioais  ajTsteria  contreclando  pvtluisti.  Quam  enim 
divtoam  ultionem  aJiii  temcrarius  ei  tsecors  imprecaris, 
earn  in  tpsiua  taum  impurissimum  caput  deTocasse  te 
olim  inlelligcs. 

Uaclenus  claiuoris  qua^i  pnpludia  fuerc  ;  nunc,  (sum- 
mai  enim,  et  prop^-  solas  in  boc  dramatc  partes  clamor 
oblinet,)  quam  potest  maximo  hialu,  rictumdiducil;  in 
cmlum  scilicet  itunis ;  quo  lii  aseeudcrit,  in  nemincm 
profeclo  acrius  clamabit  quim  in  ipsiim  clamatorem 
Monun.  "  Cnm  omnibus  aeculis  sacra  fuerit  regum 
majeslaa,  &ie."  Hulla  tu  quidem,  Mure,  vulgariler, 
multa  malitiosi  in  nos  declamas,  que  nibil  attinent: 
regis  enim  nedes.cttjmunisupplicium  non  sunt  idem, 
Klore,  non  sunt,  inter  se  distant  longissimi',  atque  dis- 
tabuol,  dum  sensus  el  ratio,  jus  atque  fas,  rcctique  et 
obliqui  judjciam  hominibua  coueedelur.  Vemm  de 
his  satis  jam  ssepiiis  dictum,  satis  defensum  e«t:  non 
patiar  qui  tot  diris  inanibus  Izdere  noii  potcs,  ut  repe- 
tita  cnmbe  nm  demum  occidos.  De  patientia,  deindc 
et  pielate,  bell6  disputas:  sed 

de  rirtute  loquolus 

Cluncm  agitut  ego  [c  ccVEnlcm  more  vcrcboi! 

"  Omncs"  ais  "  reformatos,  prwscniia  Bel^rai  et  Cal- 
lus, factum  nostrujm  horruisse ;"  et  statim,  "  bonis 
ubiqne  non  licuisse,  idem  scntire  et  loqui."  Sed  te  tibi 
repugnare  Icriculum  est ;  hue  mullo  indl^nius  atque 


Judsorum  scelus,  Cbrie 


cifig^nliuiu,  si 


tarn   Ictilcr   ten,   quacnufinl 
"  clfeclu,"  ut  pari  scclere  inter! 
audeas  dicere?    Judci  <xtti\ 
■ilium  agnoTisse  polerani;  Ml 
rannum,  nulla  ratione  patim( 
autem,  ad  minuendum  accliu>| 
lioncm  *.  (crum  semper  animal 
que  acrior  est,  ci>  lerius  fern  4 
Christum,  quam  si  quid  m  | 
Cbristi   pnecipuC   causa  ob«q 
osteudunt  se  neque  Cbrititum  1 
sod  alind  quiddam  sibi  quain 
crga  rcgea  lidein  ac  nli|nnn( 
vel  occuliis  quibusdam  aliii 
"  Prodiil  trgo  magnus  )il«ranl 
Desine  totiea  magnum  illud,  t 
iogesseris.  baud  cuiquam  pinli 
sens  maffoum  esse  Salmasiinn 
rum.et  iiullins  prelii  homulon 
nis,  majrui  cognomine  tarn  i 
grammaticis  atque  crilicis,  qui 
alicnia  lucubralionibus  edendi^ 
lis  corrigendis  f  ersalur,  ind  olU 
scicntiam,  doctrins  etiam  batv 
ac  pnemia  libenler  conceilimui 
largimur.     li  solus  magnns  i 
magnaa  ant  gerit,  aut  docet,  ar 
lem  magnce  sunt  soIk,  qua  ' 
efficiimt  beatam,  aul  saltern  ei 
atque  jucundam,  Tel   ad   olu 
Horum  Tero  Salmosiui  quid  ejr 
aniem  docuit  aul  scripsit  ma 
episcopal,  ct  pri malum  papif 
moribus,  et  aliis  in  nos  pro 
latum  penitus  e*ertil.     Maf 
debet,  qui  aut  nibil  mafrn 
vita  Mrripseral,  ei  fsdissimJ 
princeps"  ut  sit,  et  alphabi 
non  "  princeps"  modii  "  If 
regum,"  et "  patronnt  qui' 
Pulcfal^  tu  quidem  ttgi' 
insignes  tituW,  Claudii 
Ea  nimirum  lege  solrini 
ul  in  clientelam   gram 
sceptra  fcrulic  submiits 
stflbil  orbia,  dignitatis  < 
principes;  qui  pcssim 
quidcra,  nemo  enim 
tem  vest  ram  sibi  in 
sequud  sunt,  qui  su 
n  end  is  regum  ration 
advDcarunt.      "  Cu 
elian  ecclesia  debf 

eftunderis  dcfensi 
infinitum  prnpe  n 
fani  juris  pcnui 
qucniiam,  faeur 

n  Salmasio 
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ceDties  fatoor;  tot  enim  Carolut  aareos 
dicam  quid  Araudacus  etiam  princeps 
profuderit    **  Nuuqaam  major  sanexit 
lanquam  magis  Salmasius :"  et  tant6 
ut  se  niperit,  quam  mag^us  enim  fuerit 
jam  Tidimiis;  et  tiquid  ejusdem  argu- 
',  postbumum  reliqait,  fbrtasse  yidebimus. 
inficior,  edito  illo  libro,  Salmasium  in 
ikse,  regiia  mxrh  placoisse ;  '*  ab  aagos- 
;  regina,  amplissimis  pnemiis  invitatum ; 
Ua  contentione  Salmasio  secunda  omnia, 
ienh  omnia  fuere.   Primum  de  illios  eru- 
ominum  samma  opinio,  qnam  multis  ab 
I  collegerat,  libros  oonscribendo  multoa, 
IS,  non  eos  quidem  plerumque  utiles,  sed 
de  rebus,  et  summorum  autborom  citati- 
08 ;  quo  nibil  citiua  literatorum  yulgus 
am  rapit ;  me  vero  quis  essem,  nemo  in 
ibus  norat;  magnam  ille  sui  expectatio- 
.t,  attentior  operi  quam  solebat  alias,  ut 
gfo  mei  nuUam  potni  mo?ere :  immo  yerd 
lo  debortabantur,  tyronem  cum  reterano 
,  partim  invidentes,  nd  utcunque  mibi 
m  tanto  boste  decertasse ;  partim  et  mibi, 
entes,  nd  utrinsque  grari  cum  ignominia 
rem ;  causa  denique  spedosa  atque  plan- 
ata  Tulgi  opinio,  si?e  superstitio  dicenda 
ropensus  in  regium  nomen  favor  Salmasio 
us  addiderat;  eadem  omnia  contra  me 
gis  est  mirandum.  quamprimum  responsio 
,  non  si  a  plerisque  a?idd  arriperetur, 
tibus  ecquis  tam  prseceps  animi  esset  ut 
almasio  confligere,  sed  tam  esse  placitam 
^ntam,  ut,  non  autboris,  sed  ipsius  ?eri- 
abita,  qui  modo  summo  in  bonore  fuerat 
DC  quasi  detracta,  sub  qua  latuerat,  per- 
natione,  et  animo  repent^  caderet ;  seque 
tsi  omnibus  ner?is  id  agens,  quoad  yixit 
Juerit.    Te  ?er6,  serenissima  Suecorum 
ue  illud  acre  judicium  fallere  baud  diu 
itatis  partium  studiis  anteferendee,  prin- 
LUtbor   propS  dicam    coelestis   extitisti. 
I  ilium  hominem  eximise  doctrinas  fama, 
sepatrocinio  tunc  temporis  longd  omnium 
a  te  invitatum,  multis  bonoribus  afTecis- 
detinte  illo  responso,  et  singulari  oequa- 
e  perlecto,  postquam  vanitatis  et  apertis- 
Is  redargutum  Salmasium,  multaleviter, 
eratd,  falsa  qusdam,  adversus  seipsum 
)a8  sententiis  contraria  disseruisse  ani- 
d  qofe,  coram  accitus,  ut  ferunt,  quod  satis 
iiil  habuit,  ita  palam  animo  afTecta  es,  ut 
e  Deque  bominem,  ut  antea,  colere,  neque 
a  aot  doctrinam  magni  faccre,  et,  quod 
nopinatom,  ejus   adversario  propensius 
» te  xntelligerent    Quod  enim  erat  in  tjr- 
■I,  negabas  id  ad  te  ullo  modo  pertinere  : 
i  te  fmctum,  et  apud  alios  famam  rectissi- 
itua  adepta  es.    Cdrn  enim  tua  facta  satis 
jranimm  te  non  esse,  bac  tua  tam  aperU 
sficatao  adkiiG  elarius  demonstrabat,  te  ejus 


rei  ne  omnino  qoidem  tibi  esse  consciam.    0  me  ape 
mea  omni  felieiorem !  (eloquentiam  enim,  niai  quas  in 
ipaa  veritate  Soada  eat,  nullam  mibi  sumo ;)  qui,  ciim 
in  ea  patrias  tempora  incidissem,  ut  necesse  esaet  in 
causa  tam  ardua  tamque  invidioaa  versari,  ut  jus  omne 
regium  impug^nare  viderer,  tam  illustrem,  tam  verd 
regiam  nactua  aim  integritatis  mead  teatem  atque  inter- 
pretem,  nullum  me  verbum  feciaae  contra  reges,  sed 
contra  regum  labea  ac  pestea,  duntaxat  tjrannoa.    Te 
▼ero  magnanimam,  Auguata,  te  tutam  undique  divina 
pland  virtute  ac  aapientia  munitam !  quaa  quod  in  jua 
tuum  ac  dignitatem  poteratvideii  acriptum,  non  aolum 
tam  a^uo  animo  atque  aedato,  tam  incredibili  mentis 
candore,  vultnaque  vera  aerenitate  perlegere  austinuisti; 
aed  contra  ipeum  patronum  tuum  ejuamodi  aententiam 
ferre»  ut  ejua  adveraario  palmam  etiam  adjudicare  4 
pleriaque  exiatimeria.    Quo  te  bonore,  qua  te  venerati- 
one,  regina,  proaequi  aemper  debuero,  cujua  excelaa 
virtua  ac  magnitude  animi  non  tibi  aolum  glorioea,  aed 
mibi  etiam  tam  fauata  atque  fortunata,  et  auapicione 
me  omni  atque  infamia  apud  alioa  regea  liberarit, 
et  praedaro  ac  immortali  boc  beneficio  tibi  in  per- 
petuum  devinxit    Quam  bene  de  fequitate  tua,  de- 
que justitia  et  aentire  exteri,  et  aentire  et  aperare 
aemper  tui  populi  debebunt,  qui,  cum  tua   rea  ac 
miyeataa  ipsa  agi  videretur,  tam  nibil  turbatam  te 
de  tuo  baud  minus  placidd,  quam  de  populi  jure  aolea, 
judicantem  viderunt    Jam  tu  quidem  baud  temere,  tot 
oonquiaita  undique  rohimina,  tot  literarum  monumenta 
congeaaisti,  non  quasi  te  ilia  quicquam  docere,  aed 
ut  ex  illia  tui  d?ea  te  diacere,  tua^ue  virtutia  ac  aapi- 
entisB  praeatantiam  contemplari  poaaint ;  cujua  ipaa  divaa 
species,  nisi  tuo  animo  penitus  insedisset,  et  quasi  oculia 
conspiciendam  se  tibi  pnebuisset,  baud  ulla  profecto  li- 
brorum  lectione,  tam  incredibiles  amores  excitasset  in 
te  sui:  quo  magis  ilium  mentis  tuae  vigorem  pland 
oetbereum  et  quasi  purissimam  divins  aurae  partem  iu 
illas  ultimas  regiones  delapsam  admiramur;  quam  ne- 
que coelum  illud  triste  ac  nubilosum  ullis  frigoribus  ex- 
tinguere  aut  gravare,  neque  solum  illud  borridum  ao 
salebrosum,quod  et  ingeniaquoque  incolarum  baud  rard 
indurat,  quicquam  in  te  inequale  aut  asperum  creare  po- 
tuit:  quin  et  ipsa  terra  ilia,  tot  metallis  fcecunda,  si 
aliis  noverca,  tibi  cert^  alma  parens,  te  summis  enixa 
viribus  totam  auream  produxisse  videtur.    Dicerem 
Adolpbi  iiliam  invicti  atque  incljrti  regis  unicam  pro- 
lem,  nisi  tu  illi,**  Cbristina,"  tantum  praeluceres,  quan- 
tum viribus  sapientia,  belli  artibus  pads  studia  prae- 
cellunt.    Jam  inde  profecto  regina  austri  baud  sola 
celebrabitur :  babet  nunc  et  septentrio  regiam  suam, 
et  dignam  sane  quae  non  modo  sapientissimum  ilium 
Judaeorum  regero,  aut  siquis  unquam  similis  futnnia 
esset,  auditnm  proficisceretur,  sed  ad  quam  alii  tan- 
quam  ad  clarissimum  regalium  virtutum  exemplar,  et 
visendam  omnibus  beroinam,  undique  concurrant :  nul- 
lumque  in  terris  fastigium  par  esse  ejus  laudibus  ao 
meritis  fateantur,  in  qua  minimom  boc  esse  videant, 
quod  sit  regina,  tot  gentium  monarcba.    Non  autem 
boc  minimum,  quod  etiam  boc  esse  decorum  suorum 
minimum  ipsa  sentiat,  aliudque  long6  majus  atque 
subliniius  meditetur,  qvAm  regnare ;  boc  ipso  nomine 
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1  regibui  prvponeadk  Potest  ilaque,  si  ea 
matiet  Suecomm  geotcm  calainitu,  regnum  abdieare, 
refpnam  dtpoiicre  iiiinc|uam  potest,  nan  SoeciK  ted 
tcliui  orbis  icrrarum  di^fnam  kg  imperio  teitata. 

In  has  dig^retaum  me  re^nn  meritissimas  laudei 
nemo  e«t,  apinnr,  qai  non  collaudet,  aedum  repTchen- 
dtt ;  qaas  tgo  quidem  sine  lumma  ingntitadinii 
ealpi,  tcl  aliis  tacentibus.  prxlerniittere  non  potui ; 
qui  neicin  qua  mea  aorte,  sane  felicisiima,  aut  li  quit 
est  occullus  tpI  lidenim,  f  ei  anitnonim,  tcI  rerum  eon- 
KDius  aut  mnderamen,  tantam  arbilram  quam  omnium 
minime  iperabam, omnium  maxim^  nptabam,Iam  mibi 
irquam  el  faTcntem  in  ullimis  terrii  repererim.  Nunc 
ad  rtlictum  npui,  Inagi  quidem  diTeraiuimnm,  rede- 
undum  tamen  nt.  "  Inrmnuiue,"  aia, "  nos  ad  defen- 
■ionis  regice  famam ;  dispexiue  igitur  ifnmmaticas- 
tram  aliquem  ramelicuDi,  qui  Tcnalem  calamum  parri- 
cidii  patrocinio  vellet  commodare."  Hire  abi  tc  ma- 
litioiinimi  ficta  soDt,  ex  quo  memineras,  regioi,  cum 
■uiB  mendaciis  ac  maledicenlia;  pncconcm  ditpirerent, 
adiime  ^rammaticum,  ai  non  fanielicuin,  eetib  auri  plui 
nimio  silientem  Salmasium  ;  qui  non  solum  prasentem 
operam  luam,  srd  bonam  quoque  menlem,  si  quam 
priua  babuit,  illis  libentiuimc  vendidit ;  ex  quo  memi- 
nen*  Salmaiium,  fama  jam  deplorata  atque  perdila, 
eum  diipicerei,  qui  eiistimatinnem  affliclam  atqne  ob- 
tritam,  quoquo  mudo  rcpararc  quiret,  le  iiiTenissejusta 
Dei  jndicio,  noo,  unde  pxcussub  es,  ministnim  Gene- 
venscm,  sed  episcnpum  Lampsacenum,  id  est,  ex  bortn 
Friapum,  sua:  domus  constupralnrem ;  unde  el  insul- 
aiaumas  Jaudes,  lanto  cum  dedecore  emptas  aTersatus, 
et  ex  amico  inimicitsimui  faetus,  tibi  laudatori  sua, 
multa  moriens  imprecatus  est.  "  Unus  inventus  et^t, 
majpus  scilicet  bcros,  qiiem  Salmasiu  oppoiiFreiit,  Jn- 
aniies  Miltoniis."  Ega  hrroeui  nie  es>^e  iirtKrirliam,  lu 
bcro'is  cujuspi.im  rnric  Ulius  per  me  sis  lirel;  tnlus 
enim  noxa  es.  Atqiic  uuum  nip  esse  itiiciitum,  qui 
causam  popiili  AlTt,'lic»ni  tucar,  si  reipulilicie  ratinnes 
cogiio,  saui^  quam  dulen,  si  lauilem,  ejus  panicipem 
habere  me  nemiuem  facili'  parior.  Quis  et  undc  siin 
duhium  ais  esse.  Tarn  olim  erat  dubiiim  q(ii«  Hn- 
merus,  qtiis  DcnKisthenrs.  Equidem  (aeere  diu,  et 
posse  linii  scribere,  quod  nunquam  poluil  Salmasius, 
didiceram;  eaque  in  iiinu  uesiabam  taciliis.quipsi  turn 
profeiTC  libuisset,  mque  ac  nunc,  inclamissc  jamdudum 
)ioreram  :  sed  cuni/tantis  TaniH;  avidus  non  eram,  tie 
hoFe  quidem.  nisi  idonca  data  ncrasiune  unquam  prola- 
turus ;  nihil  laborans  eLsi  alii  me  qiiircuuque  nossem 
scire  iieseii-liani ;  non  eiiim  Tamam  sod  opporlunilatrm 
FUJUMjue  rei  pripslolabar ;  unde  fanium  est,  ut  mulli'> 
ante  |iliirimis  essem  unius.  quam  ISalmasius  noius  cssei 
sibi }  nunc  Andremiiiic  iiotinr  est  cnballo.  "  Ilonioiie 
an  vermis."  Ei|iiidcin  malim  mc  irmicm  esse,  quml 
fHteliir  di' se  etiuni  rex  DaiideN  quiini  tuum  vFrmtui 
ill  pecliire  nunquam  moriluram  inliis  celare.  "  .\iunl." 
iiiijuis,  "  bnmiuem  l'aiiUbrii;ieiiM  acadcniia iib dat^itin 
pulsuni,  de<le(-us  et  pairiaiii  rujrisse,  ct  in  liajiaui  tom- 
luigrassc."  Vul  bine  IJcebit  conjiccre  <)uam  vrrares  illi 
fucrilit,  ex  quibus  ri's  nostras  aiiililiune  accepisti ;  )tic 
enim  ct  te  et  illiis  iinpudenlissime  nienliri  et  lu'irunt 
omnesqui me noriint, et stalim amplius oslcudani.    Pul- 


sus vero  Cantabripia,  cur  i 
Oalliam  aut  HoUandiam  co 
(ptiia  coopertns,  minister  Ei 
TiTii,  sed  coDcionaris,  aed  sai 
cum  illiua  ecclesiee  opprabri 
cnnspuTcas.  Cur  rerA  in  It 
Saturnu*,  utalicubi  laleretn, 
Vernm  ego  IUliam,non,  ut 
tibolDm  aut  asylum,  sed  bur 
doctrinanim  omnium  bospit 
expertua  sum.  **  Rerenus  L 
sit"  Non  aliud  scrips!  atque 
Cbristi  eopiosi,  Fagius  in  D 
Epistolam  primam  ad  CorinI 
rami  gntiam,  aliique  multi  p 
ban  urn  scripsernnt.  Quod 
ear  id  mibi  pne  cEteris  fraac 
lem  hoc  lantum,  tennone  tc 
Dou  enim  in  vema*  lectores  i 
cat  sua  bona  ignorare,  alio 
*eri),  turpissime,  de  divortiii 
tia  ancilla  tibi  desponsata, 
i  I  latum,  immaniisimum  umii 
tamen  erat  ilia  Salmasii  fi 
foemina,  rcgiis  partibn*  ap| 
ermt,  scelerate,  adamiati  ut  n 
publtcam,  cujus  tamen  cna*i 
ris  rideri,  ride  ne  ipse  autb' 
subrersa  rundituidomiDalioi; 
in  rem  publietro  eonTerteris 
quidem  una  in  urbe  res  pub] 
dasse  diceris  aut  ab  aliis  f 
administrare.  Hfec  tua  sunt 
licula,  nnde  iu  me  Ciirius  pr 
re<lis.  "  Cum  de  re^nseapite 
scripsit  ad  eos,  et  nutaxtes  ii 
K;;ii  rero  ncque  ad  eos  scrips! 
qiiihus  id  omnino  tgere  sine 
vcriim  ea  de  re  quid  scripseri 
de  Icomwiaste.  Nunc  quonin 
liirreo,  jiurf^meiiltim  potii'ii 
adulieriis,  ad  adultcraudam 


seciis  inlerpretetur,  aut  i 
leste  feral,  si  <le  me  plur 


a  sallem  (ibsrurilntc  qim 
lican-.  Idque  nr>n  uuam  < 
j  facii'ndiiin.      Prininm 


iicia  mfi  piruileat;  veriim  i 

ml  libiTii  dicta  servililer  fa 
lilanique  nostrum,  IVn  beii 
line  ac  Ra-filio  re 
It  quos  laudandns 


n  Im 
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m ;  sciat  denique  populus  An^licanus,  quern 
derem,  meam  tive  fatam  sire  officium,  sua  vir- 
lit,  si  ?itam  pudentiir  atque  bouest^  semper  egi, 
efensiouem,  nescio  ao  bonori  aut  ornamento, 
iori  aut  dedecori  nuDquam  sibi  fore :  qui  ig^tur, 
sim,  nunc  dicam.  Londini  sum  natus,  genere 
patre  Tiro  integenimo,  matre  probatissima,  et 
nis  per  Ticiniam  potissimum  nota.  Pater  me 
I  bumaniorum  literamm  studiis  destina?it ; 
avidd  arripui,  ut  ab  anno  SBtatia  duodecimo 
lam  ante  mediam  noctem  4  lucubrationibus 
discederem ;  quse  prima  oculorum  pemicies 
rum  ad  naturdem  debilitatem  accesserant  et 
litis  dolores;  quae  omnia  cum  discendi  impe- 
retardarent,  et  in  ludo  literario,  et  sub  aliis 
^tris  erudiendum  quotidie  cura?it :  ita  Tariis 
n  Unguis,  etpercepta  baud  leviter  pbilosopbiee 
t,  ad  gymnasium  gentis  alterum,  Cantabrigiam 
lie  disciplinis  atque  artibus  tradi  solitis  sep- 
studui :  procul  omni  flagitio,  bonis  omnibus 

usquedum  magistri,  quern  vocant,  gradum, 
e  etiam  adeptus,  non  in  Italiam,  quod  impu- 
>inminiscitur,  profugi,  sed  sponte  mea  domum 
ili,  meique  etiam  desiderium,  apud  collegii 
t  socios  i  quibus  eram  baud  mediocriter  cultus, 

Patemo  rure,  quo  is  transigends  senectutis 
icesserat,  evoWendis  Graecis  Latin isque  scrip- 
ammum  per  otium  totus  vacayi ;  ita  tamen 
inquam,  rus  urbe  mutarem,  aut  coemendo- 
i«  librorum,  aut  novum  quidpiam  in  matbe- 
^«1  in  musicis,  quibus  tum  oblectabar,  addis- 
Bxacto  in  bunc  modum  quinquennio,  post 
>iuim,  regiones  exteras,  et  Italiam  potissi- 
Icndi  cupidus,  exorato  patre,  uno  cum  famulo 

sum.  Abeuntem  vir  clarissimus  Henricus 
las,  qui  ad  Venetos  orator  Jacobi  regis  diu 
t  fotis  et  pneceptis,  eunti  peregr^  sand  uti- 
cleganti  epistola  perscriptis,  me  amicissimd 
tus  esL  Commendatum  ab  aliis  nobilissimus 
tas  Scudamorus  ?icecomes  Slegonensis,  Caroli 
ratus,  Parisiis  bumanissim^  accepit;  meque 
Grotio  ?iro  eniditissimo,  ab  regina  Suecorum 
poris  ad  Galliae  regem  legato,  quern  invisere 
1,  suo  nomine,  et  suorum  uno  atque  altero  de- 

commendafit:  Discedenti  post  dies  aliquot 
rersus,  literas  ad  mercatores  Anglos,  qua  iter 
:turus,  dedit,  ut  quibus  possent  officiis  mibi 
isent  Nicsea  solvens,  Genuam  perveni ;  mox 
D  et  Pisas,  inde  Florentiam.  Ilia  in  urbe, 
e  ceteris  propter  elegantiam  cum  Iingu«  tum 
om  semper  colui,  ad  duos  circiter  menses  sub- 
lie  multonim  et  nobilium  sand  et  doctorum 
1  familiaritatem  statim  conlraxi;  quorum  etiam 
acaderaias  (qui  mos  illic,  cum  ad  literas  huma- 
ora  ad  amicitias  conserrandas  laudatissimus 
dui  frequentaTi.  Tui  enim  Jacobe  Gaddi, 
Dati,  Frescobalde,  Cultelline,  Bonmatthsi, 
iUe,  Francine,  aiiorumque  plurium  memoriam, 
t  semper  gratam  atque  jucundam,  nulla  dies 

Florentia  Senas,  inde  Romam  profectus,  post- 
ios  Bfbis  antiqnitas  et  prisca  fama  me  ad  bi- 


mestre  ferd  spatium  tenuisset,  (ubi  et  Luca  Holstenio, 
aliisque  viris  cum  doctis  tum  ingeniosis,  sum  usus  bu- 
manissimis,)  NeapoJim  perrexi:  Ulio  per  eremitam 
quondam,  quicum  Roma  iter  feceram,  ad  Joannem 
Baptistam  Mansum,  marcbionem  Villensem,  virum 
nobilissimum  atque  gravissimum,  (ad  quem  Torquatus 
Tassus  insignis  poeta  Italus  de  amicitia  scripsit,)  sum 
introductus;  eodemque  usus,  quamdiu  illic  fui,  sand 
amicissimo ;  qui  et  ipse  me  per  urbis  loca  et  proregis 
aulam  circumduxit,  et  visendi  gratia  baud  semel  ipse 
ad  bospitium  yenit:  Discedenti  serid  ezcusayit  se, 
tametsi  mult6  plura  detulisse  mibi  officia  maximd 
copiebat,  non  potuisse  ilia  in  urbe,  propterea  quod  no- 
lebam  in  relig^one  esse  tectior.  In  Siciliam  quoque  et 
Grasciam  trajicere  Tolentem  me,  tristis  ex  Anglia  belli 
civilis  nuntius  revocayit:  Turpe  enim  existimabam, 
dum  mei  cives  domi  de  libertate  dimicarent,  ne  animi 
causa  otiosd  peregrinari.  Romam  autem  reversurum,^ 
monebant  mercatores  se  didicisse  per  literas  parari 
mibi  ab  Jesuitis  Anglis  insidias,  si  Romam  re?erterem ; 
e6  quod  de  religione  nimis  liberd  loquutus  essem.  Sic 
enim  mecum  statueram,  de  religione  quidem  iis  in  locis 
sermones  ultro  non  inferre ;  interrogatus  de  fide,  quic- 
quid  essem  passurus,  nibil  dissimulare.  Romam  itaque 
nibilominus  redii:  Quid  essem,  si  quis  interrogabat, 
neminem  celavi;  si  quis  adoriebatur,  in  ipsa  urbe  pon- 
tificis,  aiteroa  prope  duos  menses,  orthodoxam  religio- 
nem,  ut  antea,  liberrimd  tuebar :  Deoque  sic  Tolente, 
incolumis  Florentiam  rursus  perreni ;  baud  minus  mei 
cupientes  re?isens,  ac  si  in  patriam  revertissem.  Illic 
totidem,  quot  prius,  menses  libeuter  commoratus,  nisi 
quod  ad  paucos  dies  Luccam  excucurri,  transcenso 
Apennino,  per  Bononiam  et  Ferraram,  Venetias  con- 
tendi.  Cui  urbi  lustrandsB  cum  mensem  unum  impen- 
dissem,  et  libros,  quos  per  Italialta  conquisi?eram,  in 
na?em  imponendos  curassem,  per  Veronam  ac  Medio- 
lanum,  et  Psninas  Alpes,  lacu  denique  Lemanno, 
Genevam  delatus  sum.  Qus  urbs,  cum  in  mentem 
mibi  bine  veniat  Mori  calumniatoris,  facit  ut  Deum 
bic  rursus  testera  invocem,  me  bis  omnibus  in  locis, 
ubi  tam  multa  licent,  ab  omni  flagitio  ac  probro  inte- 
grum atque  intactum  vixisse,  illud  perpetuo  cogitantem, 
si  bominum  latere  oculos  possem,  Dei  certd  non  posse. 
Genefee  cum  Joanne  Deodato,  tbeologie  professore 
doctissimo,  quotidianus  versabar.  Deinde  eodem  itin- 
ere,  quo  priiis,  per  Galliam,  post  annum  et  tres  plus 
minus  menses  in  patriam  re?ertor ;  eodem  ferme 
tempore  quo  Carolus  cum  Scotis,  rupta  pace,  bellum 
alterum  quod  vocant  episcopale,  redintegrabat ;  in 
quo  fusis  primo  congressu  regiis  coptis,  cikm  ?ide- 
ret  etiam  omnes  Anglos,  et  merito  quidem,  in  se 
pessimd  animatos,  malo  coactus,  non  sponte,  par- 
lamentum  baud  ita  multo  post  convocavit  Ipse, 
sicubi  possem,  tam  rebus  turbatis  et  fluctuantibus, 
locum  consistendi  circumspiciens,  mibi  librisque  meis, 
sat  amplam  in  urbe  domum  conduxi ;  ibi  ad  inter- 
missa  studia  beatulus  me  recepi ;  rerum  exitu  Deo  im- 
primis, et  quibus  id  muneris  populus  dabat,  facile  per- 
niisso.  In terea  parlamento  rem  stren  ud  gerente,  episco- 
porum  fastus  detumuit.  Ut  primiim  loquendi  saltern 
coepta  est  libertas  concedi,  omnia  in  episcopos  aperiri  ora ; 
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clii  da  iptOM  rhSSUf  alii  da  ipriaa  oidiBfe  Titio  eas- 
qaaris  niqaini  a«a,  ao  ailea  ab  aedenk  aanlbw, 

imenipany  rMawpio  muniBy 
Dei,  gahtmaii  aecletf  aw  ceiya- 

«i  IftartitaB  aifMnii^  ab  kk  intik,  Ua  paM- 
adlihttaaJaM  aatf ifaHa  ito»  aanaia  ■wlaliaM, 
laetiirfwd  pweadi,  ai  ab  wHgiaaa  diadpliBa  orta,  ad 
■ana  at  iaatitata  vei|Niblic9  asaiiaiati  ads  aCiaM  Ma 
ila  ab  addaae—tia  panNea.  at  qaM  diviai,  qaM 
janay  aate  aaran  paHaai  boa  ifMiavBi 

ai  MOM  patftei  imaa  vaid  aediBHi  lalqaa  ftatribM 
avaafain  aasMf  panaalo  saia  aijioiaanbua 
alatati,  aMl  tma  aKa  qandaai  aadhabar,  baa  aaMM 
|[aai■ai^  aauMa  induMnia  Tiiaa  traaMffa*  Pmnm 
kaqaa  da  lafawaada  acchria  AagKcaaa,  daoa  ad  aai- 
navaa  aaaaonpai :  jjanMMi  cm  oaa  pna 
ajpiMopi  laaai  jaa  contra 


rataa  da  fia  fabM» 
aola  varitati8,atcz  cAeii  CkriilianinitioBa 
didiaaiaM,  baad  PQ^  va  dielaiaai,  ^P*^  V^  ^  ^'^ 
qaita  at  ii^iaatiMiaM  doadaata  coateBdcbaat,  ad 
baBe»  lilffia  daabai,  faanm  oam  da  apneopata  pna- 

UlaPy  ad  nlaa^  acfiplis  qaSbaadaai 

■isfaL  at  loiabatar.  ggrt  aaitiaiaiibaB.  aaaaaliaa  taH  s 
at  ab  aa  taBiijpaiaii  n  qaia  pailia  la^ondonaty  latafniL 
Ote  palili  aaalaB  taKa  cfiiaopi  taadaai  enBidiawati 
ab  iDIi  aaM^  varti  alid  aofitalioBca;  ai  qaa 
Iftartatk  Tans  ac  aolida  wriaaam  proma- 
Tcre;  qnm  son  fbtk,  led  hitiis  qoierenda,  non  pog^ 
nandoy  led  Titan  rect^  institQendo  recteqoe  adminia- 
traado,  adipiscenda  potissimQia  est  Cam  itaque  tret 
omnioo  animadTerterem  libertatis  esse  species,  qa» 
nisi  adsint,  Tiu  tdla  transigi  commode  wix  possit,  ec- 
cksiasticaB,  domesticam  sen  privatam,  atque  eiTilein, 
deqne  prima  jam  scripsissem,  deqoe  tertia  magistratnm 
aedal6  agere  Tiderem,  qose  reliqua  seconda  erat,  do- 
mesticam mihi  desompsi;  ea  quoqoe  tripartita,  cum 
▼ideretar  esse,  si  res  conjogalis,  si  liberornm  institntio 
reet^  se  baberet,  si  denique  liber^  philosopbandi  potestas 
asset,  de  eonjngio  non  solium  rit^  eontrahendo,  rerdm 
«tiam,  si  necesse  esset,  dissolvendo,  quid  sentirem  ex- 
plicui ;  idqae  ex  divina  lege  qnam  Christos  non  sus- 
tnlit,  nedam  aliam,  toto  leg^  Mosaica  graviorem,  cifil- 
iter  sanxit;  quid  item  de  excepts  solum  fornicatione 
sentiendum  sit,  et  raeam  aliorumque  senlentiam  ex- 
prompsi,  et  clarissimos  vir  Seldenos  noster,  in  oxore 
Hebnea  plus  minus  biennio  post  edita,  ubcrius  demon- 
stntTit  Frustri  enim  libertatem  in  comitits  et  foro 
crepat,  qui  domi,  seiritutem  yiro  indigniasimam,  infe- 
riori  etiam  senrit ;  ea  igitur  de  re  aliquot  libros  edidi ; 
eo  prasertim  tempore  cum  Fir  saepe  et  conjux  hostes 
inter  se  acerrimi,  hie  domi  cum  liberis,  ilia  in  castris 
bostium  materfamilias  TerBaretur,  viro  csdem  atque 
pemisiem  minitans.  Institutionem  deinde  liberornm 
unoopusculo  brevius  quidem  tractabam ;  sed  quod  satis 
arbitimbar  iis  fore,  qui  ad  eam  rem,  qua  par  esset  dili- 
gentia,  incomberent ;  qua  quidem  re,  nihil  ad  imbu- 


at  ia  aenata  'plaa 
taatw  da  lega  lats  (mi 

raBtia  BOtt  reCHMl)  N 

trinaa,  cMMaqaa  cci 
lagaa  atroci  aantaBtia 
uwrtai  inHiT  cvBdins 
Canlo  qadeqnua  aeriprf 


BO(a  wn  poat  SMfftaBi  lagw  pradsli  aa  fl^ 
poiiAa  baBMOBi  avnoa  ham»  qida  ai  di 
da  Caida  qaicqnni  qaad  aaa  aaa,  isi  Bt^ 
intererat,  et  peractBfli  jam  tma  ciaL  Bm 
▼atoa  parietea  meam  operam  aaae  ceekaaii 
pablicsB  gratis  dedi ;  mthi  TicisBim  fd  kat 
prKter  incolnmitatem  nibil ;  bonam  eert^aai 
bonam  apod  bonos  existimatioiiem,  et  haai^ 
dieendi  libertatem  facta  ipsa  reddideie :  Ciai 
alii  bonores  gratis  ad  se  trabebant :  Me  scat 
tem,  nemo  per  andcos  qnicqaam  peleBMa,c«i 
affixnm  petitorio  yDlto,  ant  minoma  ««•*• 
tibulis  b«rentem  nemo  me  onqnam  vidit  ' 
me  continebam,  meis  ipse  facoltatibaii  M 
cirili  tumultu  magna  ex  parte  ssppeteleBtiii< 
fere  iniquius  mibi  impositom,  et  vitam  iK* 
tolerabam.  His  rebus  confectis,  cum  jta  ^ 
existimarem  mihi  fotunim,  ad  bistoriasi  gcH 
tima  origine  repetitam,  ad  bsec  usque  teap^* 
sem,  perpetuo  filo  deducendam  me  coaveiti: 
jam  libros  absolTeram,  cum  ecce  nihil  tik  c* 
me,  Caroli  regno  in  rempublicam  redado,( 
status,  quod  dicitur,  tum  primum  autborititep 
constitutum,  ad  se  vocat,  meaque  open  id  ^ 
tim  extemas  uti  volnit.  Prodiit  baud  aioko 
butusregi  liber,  contra  parlamentnminTidioai 
scriptus :  Huic  respondere  jussos,  Iconi  lo 
opposui ;  non  *'  regiis  manibus  insoltaas,'*  i 
lor,  sed  reginam  veritatem  regi  Carolo  ante 
arbitratus ;  immo  cum  prvriderem  bsac  < 
cuivis  maledico  in  prompto  fore,  ipso  exoidi 
alias,  quoad  licuit,  a  me  istam  invidiam  mi 
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lit  deinde  Sdmasius ;  cui  quis  responderet,  ade6 
dia,  quod  ait  Moras,  dispiciebant,  ut  me  in  concilio 
cciam  pnesentem  stadiii  omnes  ultro  nominarent 
ImiiB  ad  obtnrandum  os  tuiim.  More,  et  mendacia 
■ynenda  bonoram  maxima  viioram  in  gratiam,  qui 
non  norint,  mei  rationem  reddidi.  Tu  i^tur, 
dico  immunde,  fuMnn^  obmutescc  inquam ; 
magis  mibi  maledizeris,  eo  me  rationes  meas 
■lib  ezplicare  coegeris;  ex  quo  aliud  lucrari  nihil 
quim  at  tibi  mendacioram  opprobrium  adbuc 
concilies,  mibi  ad  integritatis  commendationem 
▼iam  aperias.  Reprehenderam  ego  Salmasium, 
lextraneum  se  et  alienigenam  rebus  nostris  immis- 
;  Tu  instas,  *'  ad  cos,  qui  ad  Angliam  non  per- 
hanc  defensionem  mazime  pertinere."  Quid 
**  Possint,"  inquis,  "  Angli  existimari  studio 
acrius  agere ;  Gallos  yero  consentaneum  est 
hominum,  rationem  habuisse."  Ad  baec  eadem 
tofvini  regero;  externum  et  longinquum,  qualis  tu 


res  pnesertim  turbatas,  immersurum  se 
nisi  conuptum ;  Salmasium  prius  demonstravi 
eonductum ;  te  coostat  per  SsJmasium  et  Aran- 
professoriam  cathedram  petiise ;  deinde,  quod 
It,  exagitas  parlamentum,  et  subagitas  Pon- 
•  Ooam  autem  affers  rationem,  cur  bee  ad  exteros 
^  pertinerent,  deridicula  prorsus  est;  si  enim  Angli 
■tadiia  ferantur,  quid  vos  aliud,  qui  illos  solos 
li,  quam  eoram  affeetns  duntaxat  in  vos  trans- 
I  ^  Adco  at,  si  Anglis  illis  credendum  in  sua  causa 
Tobis  profecto  sit  multo  minus ;  qui  reram 
nihil  intelligitis,  aut  saltem  crcditis,  nisi 
ipsis  accepistis,  quibus,  yestra  quoque  senten- 
est  credendum.  Hie  rursum  efiundis  te  in  lau- 
li  Salmasii :  Magnus  sand  tibi  fuit,  quern  tu 
pro  lenone  habuisti  ancillae  suee ;  laudas  tamen ; 
be  Bon  laudat,  immo  ante  mortem  palam  est  abo- 
■eque  ipse  millies  incusavit,  quod  Spanhemio 
theologo,  de  te,  quam  impius  esses,  non  cre- 
Nunc  totus  in  rabiem  versus  rationi  quasi  re- 
,  **  Jamdudum  ratiooe"  scilicet  '*  defunctus  est 
Tu  clamandi  tantum  et  fureudi  partes 
et  tamen  primas  in  maledicendo  etiam 
Salmasio ;  *'  non  quia  verbis  stevit,  sed  quia 
O  9vtpiMKiyt  !  Has  nempe  argutias 
iti  debemus  Pontisc.  Hinc  clamor  tuus 
atque  etiam  minurizare  didicit;  hinc  mini- 
qaoque,  ^  experiemini,"  inquis,  **  aliquando, 
bellaae,  quid  styli  potuerint"  Tene  expe- 
^»,  ancillariole,  tene  moeche,  aut  stylum  tuum, 
Via  tADtummodo  metuendum?  Cui  si  quis  rapha- 
mugilem  solum  intenderit,  actum  mehercule 
tecum  pates,  si  nate  non  fissa,  et  incolumi 
>  iato  aalaci  tuo,  queas  aufugere.  **  Equidem 
sum,"  inquis,  "  vacui  capitis,  ut  provinciam 
io  susceptam  aggrediar:"  Quam  ille  qui- 
cmpite  admodum  vacuo,  nunquam  aggpres- 
;  festivd  tu  quidem  vacuitate  capitis,  mag- 
»nm  tibi  anteponis.  "  At  regii  sanguinis 
ad  ccelum  tollere,"  quod  "ineruditi"  etiam 
It  :*'  hoc  nempi  tuum  esse  ais.  Clama,  vocife- 
,  Inw  ;  perge  bypocriuu'j,  sancta  verba  usurpare,  et 
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Priapeia  vivere :  Exurget,  mibi  crede,  aliquando  quem 
inclamas  toties  ultionum  Deus ;  exurget,  teque  impri- 
mis eradicabit,  diaboli  ministram,  et  reformats  eccle- 
sise  infandum  dedccus  et  luem.  Inculpantibus  Salmasii 
maledicentiam  .quamplurimis,  respondes,  '*  Sic'  cum 
parricidb  monstroram  omnium  turpissimis,  fuisse  agen- 
dum." Laudo ;  telis  enim  nos  instruis :  et  quo  te  pacto, 
tuosque  perduelles  tractari  conveniat,  commodus  doces, 
nosque  ipse  absolvis.  Nunc  quando  ratione  nihil  potes, 
ne  audes  quidem  occupatum  ah  Salmasio  jus  omne  re- 
gium,  et  quicquid  est  in  eo  rationis  causatus,  4  con- 
tumeliis  et  rabie  ad  narrationes  quasdam  miserabiles 
conversus,  expers  rationis,  institutos  ab  initio  clamores 
tantum  persequeris :  quas  partim  Salmasianas  recoxisti, 
partim  ex  elencho  illo  cXiyx^w  anonymo,  qui  non  pa- 
tria  solum,  sed  nomine  etiam  profugit,  descriptas  inter- 
polasti :  quaram  ad  precipua  capita,  vel  in  Iconoclaste, 
vel  in  Salmasianis  ita  jam  respondi,  ut  citra  modum 
historiflB,  responderi  amplius  posse  non  putem.  Sem- 
perne  ego  ut  identidem  eandem  orbitam  teram,  et  ad 
balatronis  cuj  usque  stridorem  dicta  toties  cogar  iterare? 
non  faciam ;  neque  mea  sic  abutar  vel  opera  vel  otio. 
Si  quis  conductitios  ejulatus,  et  compositos  venalissimi 
homtnis  ploratus,  si  quis  declamatinnculas,  quas  etiam 
ancillaris  concubitus,  adulterinas  edixit  et  spurias,  Mo- 
rilli  nothi  gemellas,  fide  satis  locupletes,  arbitraturessei, 
ad  me  quod  attinet,  nihil  quidem  moror,  quo  minus 
ita  existimet;  neque  enim  est  ut  ab  ejusmodi  credulo 
ac  temerario  metuendum  nobis  quicquam  sit :  attingam 
tamen  pauca,  multoram  instar,  ex  quibus  tam  quis 
ipse,  quam  quid  dicat,  et  quid  de  reliquo  judicandum 
sit,  summatim  intelligetis.  Postquam  de  camera  ple- 
bis  et  camera  procerum  ad  unam  redigfenda,  multa 
exoticus  deblateravit  (quod  postulatum  nemo  sanus 
reprehenderet)  "  ut  oequalitate,"  inquit,  ^  in  rem- 
publicam  invecta,  ad  eandem  in  ecclesiam  introdu- 
cendam  procederetur ;  tunc  enim  adhuc  stabant  epis- 
copi:  hie  nisi  sit  purus  putus  anabaptismus,  nihil 
video."  Quis  hoc  k  theologo  et  ministro  Gallico  spe- 
rasset  unquam  ?  sand  qui  anabaptismus  quid  sit,  nisi 
hoc  sit,  non  videt,  eum  ego  crediderim  baud  magis  vi- 
dere  quid  sit  baptismus.  Sed  si  res  propriis  vocabulis 
appellare  malimus,  squalitas  in  republica  non  est  ana- 
baptismus, sed  democratia,  longd  antiquior :  in  ecdesia 
prsesertim  constituta,  est  disciplina  apostolica.  At 
enim  "  stabant  episcopi."  Fatemur,  stabant  et  Genevs ; 
cum  ilia  civitas  et  episcopum  et  cundem  legitimum 
principem  religionis  causa  expulit;  quod  illis  laudi, 
cur  id  nobis  probro  ducitur  ?  scio  quid  tibi  vis.  More, 
Genevensium  sufiragia  ultum  is;  quibus  dimissus  cum 
ignominia,  an  ejectus  ex  ilia  ecdesia  fueris,  in  dubio 
est.  Te  ergo  cum  Salmasio  tuo  ab  evangelico  hoc  in- 
stituto  descivisse,  et  ad  episcopos  transfugisse,  si  modo 
refert  quo  tu  transfugeris,  apparet  '*  Deinde  ad  minis- 
troram,"  inquis,  ''  nostratium  squalitatem  respublica 
transiit,  ut  palam  sit  eundem  spiritum  tunc  viguisse 
qui  octavo  demum  anno  nefando  regis  parricidio  rem 
peregit"  Ergo  idem  ut  videtur  spiritus  et  ministros 
constituit  vestrates,  et  parricidium  peregit :  Perge  ut 
occepisti,  quas  par  est  apostatam,  eructare  insanias. 
I  *<  Non  plures,"  inquis,  **  tribus  libellis  supplicibus  con- 
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Adbubrani(  ut  iBpACABteAi  ta|^  doAUDAtmi 
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ABBtj  AAd  ad  WBltilBdilW  TBIAOA  lAftffffA  AAgAfABtBTf 
qWAy  iMpAiltiWA  AQ0  AOBAAtA*  ad  AAA  pVtBA  OBBIA  IAIbIA' 
fAt|  4|Blt  BJtlO  oitlAqBA  lAMlABdl  ftUA  AAAAtP  ^ABi  tAB- 

dABi  IB  hAA  Enripo  coBsbtABdi  IaabaP  qnAd  finaa- 
BMBtom  iBter  libelloi  isdnsmodi  tot  capitam  leriasiino- 
miB,  qvm  saIus  qoAssatis  rebus  hominom  fofet?  quid 
81  lAAtitoendani  regao  Carolum  postulassent?  cujos- 
modi  libellos  extitisse  aliqaot  non  sopplices  sed  minaces 
fatendum  est  sedidosoram  bominam,  quorum  unnc 
odium,  nuDc  miseratio  mquk  stnlta  aut  malidosa  esse 
sidebat ;  bommne  ratio  babenda  foil  ?  qui  **  ut  com 
regA  eoUoquium  insdtueretur,  ing^nd,"  iuquis,  ^  nu- 
mero  pagfis  relictis  ad  parlamend  fores  accurrebant; 
quorum  senatores,  immisso  milite,  plorimos  trucida- 
runt"  £t  Surrienses  dids  paganos,  qui  nescio  alio- 
rumne  malida,  agrestes  ipsi,  an  sua  improbitate  impolsi, 
cum  libel lo  sopplioe  beoe  pod,  et  comessabundi  podus, 
qoam  aliquid  pedturi,  per  urbem  ibaot;  roox  curi« 
fores,  facto  agmine,  ferociter  obsedenint ;  collocatos  ibi 
milites  stadonibos  deturbarunt,  unum  ad  ipsas  curiee 
fores  occiderunt,  priusquam  illos  rel  dicto  vel  facto 
quisqiiam  lacessisset ;  inde  merito  pulsi  ac  maid  mal- 
tad,  baud  ultra  duos  tresTe  occisi,  vinolendam  podus 
quam  *'  libertatem  spirantes."  Passim  concedis  "  po- 
tiores  fuisse  independent] um  partes,  non  numero,  sed 
consilio  et  virtate  militari."  Unde  ego  et  jure  et 
merito  superiores  qooque  fuisse  contendo :  nihil  enim 
est  natum  conveniendus,  nihil  jusdus,  nihil  humano 
generi  utilius  aut  melius,  qoam  ut  minor  majori,  non 
numerus  numero,  sed  virtuti,  consilium  consilio  cedat; 
qui  prudentia,  qui  rerum  usu,  industria,  atque  Tirtute 
pollent,  bi  mea  quidem  sententia,  quantumvis  pauci, 
qaantOTis  numero,  plures  enint,  et  sufiragiis  ubique 
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At  popali  TindAZ  ACAinBiiiAy  At  BMfBii  a 
negodb  est  adbibitos,  et  incoRiipd  ju&iiBi 
quodes  perfunctus:  Tandem  nti  regis  jadidi] 
▼ellet,  a  senatu  rogatus,  proTinciam  saa^poi 
mam  non  recusayit  Attnlerat  enim  ad  kfi 
dam  ingenium  liberale,  animum  excdna*! 
tegroe  ac  nemini  obnoxios ;  unde  iUad  bb 
prope  exemplo  majus  ac  formidabtlios,  lot  a 
pugionibus  ac  minis  petitiis,ita  constantcr,ili 
tanta  animi  cum  praesentia  ac  dignitate  pM 
implevit,  ut  ad  boc  ipsum  opus,  quod  jaa  d 
edendum  in  boc  populomirabili  prondentbA 
ab  ipso  Numine  designatos  atque  fiictos  vk 
tjrannicidarum  omnium  gloriam  tantoB  i^ 
quanto  est  bumanios,  quanto  jusdus,  ac  mtjc 
nius,  tyrannum  judicare,  quam  injudicitum 
Alioqui  nee  trisds,  nee  sevenis,  sed  comb  M 
personam  tamen  quam  suscepit  tantam,  wif» 
sibi,  ac  velud  consul  non  unius  anni,  pin 
susdnet :  ut  non  de  tribunali  tantum.  sed  p 
vitam  judicare  regem  diceres.  In  consiliis  tc 
publicis  maxime  omnium  indefessus,  null 
unus ;  domi,  si  quis  alius,  pro  suis  facultati 
talis  ac  splendidus,  amicus  long^e  fidelissimn 
omni  fortuna  cerdssimus,  bene  merentes  q 
nemo  citiiis  aut  libendus  agnoscit,  neque  : 
nevolentia  prosequitur;  nunc  pios,  nunc  i 
quavis  ingenii  laude  cognitos,  nunc  militar 
fortes  viros  ad  inopiam  redactos  suis  opibu 
iis  si  non  indigent,  colit  tamen  libens  atq 
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ir ;  alienas  laades  perpeluo  praedicare,  suas  tacere, 
tarn  ;  bostiaiii  quoque  civilium,  si  quis  ad  sanitatem 
iic,  quod  experti  sunt  plurimi,  nemo  ig^osceDtior. 
InI  si  causa  oppress!  cajuspiam  defendenda  palam, 
aat  vis  potentiorum  oppag^anda,  si  in  queu- 
bene  meritum,  iugradtudo  publica  objurganda 
quidem  in  illo  viro,  yel  facundiam  ?cl  constan- 
B  nemo  desideret,  non  patronum,  non  amicum,  vel 
•enm  magis  et  intrepid  um,  yel  disertiorem  alium 
■qounsibi  optet;  habet,  qaem  non  mins  dimovere 
m^  non  metus  ant  munera  proposito  bono  atque 
voltusque  ac  mentis  firmissimo  statu  dejicere 
It.  Qoibus  virtutibus,  et  plerisque  merito  cbarus, 
licisnmis  non  contemnendus,  gestarum  egregie 
km  in  republica  laudem,  dirupto  te.  More,  tuique 
Aibiitv  apud  omnes  turn  exteros  tum  posteros,  in 
l%i  cerum  propagabit  Sed  pergendum:  Rex  capite 
j|iiitas  est :  '*  contra  banc  vesaniam  Londini  pulpita 
tnnia  detonare."  Ligneo  isto  tonitru  baud  mul- 
lerret;  istos  Salmoncas  nihil  veremur,  qui  fic- 
illud  fulmen  et  arrogatum  sibi,  aliquando  luent; 
profectd  autbores  et  sinceri,  qui  pauIo  ante  ex 
pulpitis  contra  pluralistas  et  nouresidentes  stre- 
l.flBqnd  borribili  detonabant ;  paulo  post,  raptis  bic 
ille  quaternis  prselatorum  sacerdotiis,  quos 
ibegerant,  atque  inde  nouresidentes  necessario 
U  codem  ipsi  crimine  tenebantur  in  quod  detona- 
W  ctsni  qaisque  tonitrus  bidental  factus  est:  neque 
^  adhac  pudor;  nunc  in  yindicandis  sibi  decimis 
It;  et  san^  si  decimarum  tanta  sitis  est,  censeo 
dedmandos :  non  terrse  fructus  tantiim,  sed  et 
flgctus  sibi  habeant  decumanos.  lidem  prim6 
soadebant  in  regem,  ut  in  bostem  exitio  de- 
;  mox  capto  bosti,  et  imputatse  a  semetipsis 
'  tmdiB  ac  sanguinis  effusi  damnato,  parei  volebaut 
^  regi.  Ita  in  pulpitis  tanquam  in  tabema  qua- 
^writoria,  quee  volunt  mercimonia,  quaB  ?olunt 
Tendunt  popello;  et  quod  miserius  e8t,quf£  jam 
(y  qaoti^  volunt  rcposcunt.  At "  Scoti  regem 
''^ddi  flagitabant,  commemorant  senatus  promissa 
Anglis  regem  tradiderant."  Atqui  ego  ?el 
etiam  fatentes  babeo,  nulla  omuino  promissa 
intercessisse,  cum  rex  traderetur ;  et  turpc  san^ 
^  Anglis,  regem  suum  4  Scotis  in  Anglia  conduc- 
« veddendam  non  fuisse  nisi  per  conditioncs :  quid  P 
ipsa  parlamenti  responsio  ad  Scotorum  cartulas 
1647,  edita,  ullam  bac  de  re  interpositam  ab 
If  qao  pacto  rex  tractandus  esset,  dilucid^  ne- 
fadignom  quippe  censuisse,  non  nisi  ea  lege  sua 
vbtinrri  a  Scotis  potuisse.  Attamen  "  regem 
sibi  flagitabant."  Mites,  credo,  bomines  frange- 
fev  animo,  deaiderium  sui  reg^s  ferre  diutius  non 
:  immo  vero  iidem  illi,  cum  ab  initio  horum  in 
motaum,  de  jure  regie  baud  semel  in  parla- 
»  letulissent,  essetque  ab  omnibus  assensum,  ob 
Bszime  <»usa8  regem  privari  regno  posse,  si  ty- 
tseziatat,  si  fundum  regium  alienet,  si  suos  deserat, 
1645.  Parlamento  Perthee  babito  sen- 
coeperunt;  sitne  rex,  quern  Sanctis  infes- 
■w  conatet,  commanione  eeclesise  interdicendus  ? 
k  antequam  ea  de  re  qni'cquam  decemcretur,  Mon- 
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trossius  ad  eam  urbem  cum  copiis  accedens  conveutum 
disturbavit.  Iidem,  in  suo  quodam  ad  Cromuelluni 
imperatorem  responso,  An.  1650,  fatentur  punitum  jure 
regem,  juris  tantummodo  formam  fuisse  vitiosam,  eo 
quod  ipsi  in  illius  judicii  consortium  non  vocarentur. 
Hoc  ergo  facinus  sine  illis  atrox,  cum  illis  egregium 
fuisset,  ex  corum  quippe  nutu  fas  atque  nefas  pendebat, 
justum  atque  injustum  definiendum  erat:  quid  isti,  ob- 
secro,  rege  sibi  reddito  lenius  in  cum  statuissent  ?  At 
''  Delegati  Scotici  a  senatu  Anglico  responsum  hoc 
prius  tulerant,  nolle  se  regfni  Anglicani  formam  immu- 
tare,  postea  tamen  respondere  se  tunc  noluisse,  nunc 
velle,  prout  sal  us  reipublico!  postularet."  Et  recte 
quidem  responderunt :  quid  tu  bine  ?  **  bsec  stropba," 
inquis,  **  omnia  foedera,  commercium,  ipsumque  sensum 
communem  evertit."  Tuum  quidem  evertit,  qui  nescis 
inter  libera  promissa,  et  pactam  foederis  (idem  quid  in- 
tersit:  Angli  de  forma  reipublicsB  susb  future,  cujus 
rationem  Scotis  reddere  necesse  non  erat,  quod  tum 
ipsis  Tidebatur,  libere  quidem  respondent;  nunc  salus 
reipublicse  aliud  suadebat;  si  fidem,  si  jusjurandum 
populo  datum  violare  nollent.  Utrum  sanctius  obli- 
gare  putas,  liberumne  de  forma  rcipublicee  fotura 
datum  Scoticis  legatis  responsum,  an  necessarium  de 
salute  reipublicfe  procuranda  datum  suo  populo  jusju- 
randum et  summam  fidem  ?  Licere  autem  parlamento 
Tcl  senatui,  prout  expedit,  consilia  mutare,  quoniam 
quicquid  nos  affirmamus,  auabaptisticum  tibi  est  et 
monstrosum,  malo  ex  Cicerone  audias  pro  Plancio. 
'  Stare  omnes  debemus  tanquam  in  orbe  aliquo  reipub- 

*  licse ;  qui  quoniam  ?ersetur,  cam  deligere  partem  de- 

*  bemus,  ad  quam  nos  illius  utilitas  salusque  con?erterit. 

*  Et  statim.    Neque  enim  inconstantis  puto,  sententiam, 

*  tanquam  aliquud  navigium  atque  cursum,  ex  reipub- 
'  licfe  tempestate  moderari.     Ego  ?er6  hec  didici,  boec 

*  vidi,  beec  scripta  legi,  heec  de  sapientissimis  et  claris- 

*  simis  viris  et  in  hac  republica,  et  in  aliis  civitatibus 

*  monumcnta  nobis  litcrae  prodiderunt,  non  semper 
'  easdem  sententias,  ab  iisdem,  sed  quascunquc  reipub- 
*■  licie  status,  inclinatio  temporum,  ratio  concordias  pos- 

*  tularet,  esse  defcndcndas.'  Haec  Marcus  Tullius  : 
sed  tu.  More,  Hortcnsium  mavis;  bcec  illfe  eetatis 
qu(c  civile  maxim^  prudentia  floruerunt;  quoe  si  se- 
quuntur  anabaptistae,  mea  quidem  sententia  sapiunt. 
Quum  multa  alia  possem  proferre,  quee  a  ministerculis 
hisce  et  suo  Salmasio,  si  res  non  verba  specterous,  plane 
indocto,  pro  anabaptisticis  damnantur.  At  '*  nihilo," 
inquis,  **  plus  potuerant  potentissimi  Bclgii  fuederati 
ordines,  qui  per  oratores  suos  et  prece  et  pretio  oblato 
strenu^  allaborarunt  sacrum  regis  caput  redimere." 
Velle  profecto  justitiam  sic  redimcre,  idem  erat  atque 
regem  salvum  nolle  :  verum  didicerunt,  n(m  omnes 
esse  mercatores ;  non  adeo  vendacem  esse  senatum 
Anglicanum.  Quod  autem  ad  judicium  regis,  **  ut 
plurima,'*  inquis,  '*  Christo  similia  Carolus  pateretur, 
roilites  in  cum  ingeminant  ludibria."  Plura  quidem 
passus  est  similia  Christus  maleficis,  quam  Carolus 
Christo;  et  multa^istiusmodi  jactabantur  vulgo  ab  iis 
quibus  ad  invidiam  facti  majorem  excitandam,  quidvis 
fingere  aut  fictum  referre  studium  erat:  fac  tamen 
grregarios  milites  insolentii^s  se  gessisse ;  non  id  continuo 
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in  causam  est  conferendum.    ^  Mactatum  vero  esse 
quempiam  ad  pedes  regis  pnetereuntis  apprecantem  ut 
Deus  ejus  misercretur,"  nee  antea  audivi  unquam,  nee 
conrenire  quenquam  adhuc  potui  qui  audivisset :  quin 
immo  tribnnum  ipsuni,  qui  toto  illius  judicii  tempore 
custodiis  pnefnit,  regisque  a  latere  vix  discessit,  inter- 
rogandum  bac  de  re  curavi :  is  denique  nee  audisse  se 
hoc  antea,  ct  pro  certo  scire  falsissimum  id  esse,  con- 
stanter  asscverabat     Ex  quo  intelligi  potest  tuarum 
narrationum  fides,  etiam  in  reliquis  quim  firma  sit 
Nam  in  benevolentia  quoque  et  adoratione,  si  posses, 
Carolo  post  mortem  procuranda,  quam  in  odio  nobis 
vel  iniquissimc  couflando  baud  multo  veracior  inveni- 
eris.    ''  Auditum,"  ais, "  fulsse  regem  in  fatali  pegmate 
episcopo  Londinensi  ingeminantem,  memento,  memen- 
to."   Id  regis  judices  anxios  nempe  habuit,  quid  ilia 
ultimum  iterata  tox  sibi  voluisset ;  accersitur,  ut  ais, 
episcopus,  et  illud   geminum  *'  memento"  quid  sibi 
quaesi visset,  additis  minis,  enuntiare  j ubetur.     Is  prim6 
(sic  enim  fingi  expediebat)  ex  composite  nimirum  deli- 
cias  fecit,  et,  quasi  arcanum  quoddam,  prodere  recusarit. 
Cum  illi  Tchementius  instarent,  id  quasi  metu  sibi  ex- 
pressum,  et  nolenti  extortum,  segre  tandem  edidit,  quod 
revera  quoris  pretio  divulgatum  vellet.     *^  Jusserat 
roe,"  inquiens,  **  rex,  ut  si  possem  ad  filium  pervenirc, 
boc  supremum  morieutis  patris  mandatum  ad  eum  per- 
ferrem,  ut  regno  et  potestati  suie  restitutns,  vobis  sue 
necis  autboribus  ignoscerct :  hoc  me  meminisse,  rex 
iterum  atque  iterum  jussit."    0  magis,  regemne  dicam 
pietatis,  an  episcopum  rimarum  plenum  I  qui  rem  tam 
secreto  in  pegmate  suae  fidei  commissam  ut  efTutiret, 
tam  facWh  expusrnari  potuit.     At  6  tacitume  !  jampri- 
dem  Carolus  hoc  idem  inter  alia  prwcepta  filio  mau- 
davcrat,  in   ilia    Icune  Basilica  ;   quem   librum  idco 
scriptum  satis  apparet,  ut  omni  cum  dilipfentia  nobis 
vel  inviiis  secretum  illud,  qua  ostentationc  simulatum 
erat,  caHcm  pauIo|  post  cviiltraretur.     Scd  fideo  plane 
decrevissc  vos  Carolum   quondam  absolutissimuin,  si 
non    Stuartum    hunc,    at    saltern    hyperborcum    ali- 
qucm  ct  fabulosum,  fucatis  quibuslibet  coloribus  de- 
pictum,  iinpcritis  renim  ohtruderc :  ita  fabellara  banc 
veliit  acroama  quoddam,  diverbiis  ct  scntentiolis  piil- 
chre   distinctum,   nescio   quem    ethologum    imitatus, 
ad   iiiescandas  vulgi  auR's  putid<^  concinnasti.     Ego 
vcro,   ut   non    negavcrim   interropratum    fortasse  obi- 
ter ab  imo  vol  altero  concessonira   hac   de  re  episco- 
pum, ita  accorsitum,  dedita  opora  vel  a  concilio  vol  ab 
illo  judicum  colloijfio,  quasi  id  omnos  curassent,  aut 
sollicito  quffsivisscnt  non  comporio.     Scd  demus  inde 
qufp  vis :  dcdorit  in  poofmate  suprema  liapc  episcopo  man- 
data,  ut  snap  iiocis  authoribus  iirnosccrotur,  perforonda 
ad  filium  Carolus  :  quid  tam  ogro^-ium  aut  singulare 
pneter  ca^teros  oo  loci  doductos  fecit?  quotusquisque 
«"it  nioriontium  in  pogmaic,  qui  j)tracturus  jam  vit,v 
fabulam.  cum  ha'C  niortalia  quam  vana  sint  videt,  non 
idem  faciat ;  ot  inimicitias,  iras,  odia,  tanquam  ex  scena 
quadam  jam  oxiturus,  lihens  non  deponat,  aut  saltern 
siniulot,  ut  vol  uiisericordiam,  vol  innocontia?  opinionem 
SUIT  in  animis  hominum  rolinquat  ?    Simulasso   Ca- 
rolum, noquo  unquam  ex  animo,  et  sincoro  mentis  pro- 
posito  tale   mandatum    dedissc   tilio,  "  ut   sua?  necis 


anthoribus  ignosceret,"  rel  si  hoc  palim  slid  tai 
clanculum  mandaase,  argumentis  non  lefibw^ni 
strari  potest :  nam  filius,  alioqui  plus  satis  pitri  ih 
quens,  patris  grarissimo  atque  nltimo  pnnqfliM 
religios^  sibi  per  episcopum  tradito,  baud  dubiepi» 
set:  qui  autem  paruit,  cujns  rel  jusra  rel  iilUi 
duo  legati  nostri,  alter  in  Hollandia,  alter  in  Hii^ 
et  hie  ne  suspicione  quidem  uHa  regis  nerii 
cidati  sunt  ?  qui  denique  hand  semel  scripio  yrib 
edixit  atque  omnibus  palam  fecit,  se  nolle  pfeia 
interfectoribus  ullo  pacto  veniam  concedcR.'lfar 
igitur  narratiunculam  tuam  vide  an  TcramcKiifc; 
quae  quo  magis  collaudat  patrem,  eo  magii  Hi 
filium.     Nunc  instituti  ohiitus,  non  regii  sufimi 
ccelum,  scd  populi  senatum  clamores  emaom,^ 
sissimus  post  Salmasium  in  republica  alicufnp^ 
tieus  et  ardelio,  qui  tam  foedi  prancrtim  ratnM 
agas.  Tuane  voce,  impurissime,  populus  proieM; 
cujus  halitum  ipsum  oris  lue  venerea  Mdm^ 
omnia  avetsaretur  ?  tu  vero  perfugarum  ac  perfMB 
voces  populo  attributs ;  et  quod  agjrta  ytnpm^ 
coronam  solet,  vilissimonim  duntaxat  aninliBMi 
imitaris.     Quis  autem  negat  ea  posse  tenprn^p 
accidere,  in  quibus  civium  longe  major 
proborum  sit ;  qui  Catilinam  vel  AntoDiini,f 
niorem  senatus  partem  sequi  maliut;  oeqK 
boni  cives  obniti  contra,  et  fortiter  facerenoB 
sui  magis  oflicii,  quam  paucitatis  ratioiMn 
tuam  ergo  tam  bellam  pro  nostro  populo 
ne  charta  omnino  pereat,  in  annales  Volts  ■ 
inseras;  nobis  rhetorculo  tam  hircoso  atqoe  A 
est  usus.    Dehinc  injuriarum  in  ecdesian 
"  Exercitus  est  omnium  bipresewn  Lenn."  Q** 
maledicunt,  exercitum  nostrum  ut  fortisjiaaa.iB*' 
destissimum  ac  religiosissimum  esse  confiKcW^* 
in   castns  fer^  potatur,  variis  libidiuibm  iDw* 
rapitur,  alea  luditur,  juratur  et  i»erjuratiir:  iB"**  f; 
tris  quod  datur  otii,  disquircndue  Torilili  imp'"*''  .' 
sacne  scriptune  invigilatur;  nee  quUquim  pil** 
existimat  bostem  ferire,  quam  se  atque  ili«  f****  /. 
cojniitione  rorumerudire,  aut  bellicammun**!''*'"'*'  ;i 
gclicam  militiam  oxcrcore.     Et  sane  si  prop"*  ^ 
usum  consideramus,  quid  aliud  magis  d««t  ■**' 
qui  ideo  constituti  sunt  atque  conscripti.  uiess"^''!* 
defensores,  paludati  justitia*  satellites,  ecclesitl*'!^ 
natoros:  quid  illis,  non  ferooius  aut  trufukiw*-* 
civiiius  aut  humanius  esse  oporteat?  qui  nonWP 
sorore  ac  motorc,  sod  pacom  et  incoluniiiAtcoliB*' 
genori  araro,  voro  ac  proprio  fine  l.iborum  sfr^'*" 
bent.  Quod  siquos  ad  liffc  pneclara  in>iiiuu  as-i 
vol  alionus  error,  vel  sua  animi  infirmiias  tniK*** 
abilucit,  in  cos,  non  ferro  sa'viondum,  s*.^  raiioriNS^ 
monitis  procibus  quoquo   ad   Douro  fuMS  fr.i'.fti* 
cujus  ost  soli  us  omnos  an  imo  errores  dispt^llere.rtiw* 
tom   veritalis   lucem,  cui   volot   impcrtire.      Ha* 
quidem,  sic  vore  dictas,  nos   nuUas   approbiasfc* 
omnos  quidem  toleramus;  extirpatas  etiam  t>.4iIIS 
sod  quibus  convenit  modis,  pneceptis  nimirum  rt« 
niore  doctrina,  ut  in  nionte  sitas.  non  forru  a^  fif 
quasi  ex  corpore  cvellendas.     "  Altera,"  iajubk"? 
nostra  injuria  est  in  tempurali,  quod  vocani.  .cciei 
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iio."  Percontare  Belgas  yel  etiam  Germanis  su- 
ioris  proteatantes,  numquid  ab  ecclesdte  bonis  ab- 
Mtthit;  in  qnos  Canar  Austriacus  quoties  bellum 
nt,  Tix  alinm  qnaerit  belli  titalnm,  quim  ut  bona 
restitui  jubeat  VerCkm  ilia  prufecto  non 
sed  ecdesiasdcoram  duntaxat  bona  fuere,  qui 
raaximd  sensu  clerici,  yel  etiam  boloclerici,  ut  qui 
mm  totam  inyasisaent,  rectius  nominari  poterant; 
■0  hipi  yerii^  plerique  eoram,  quim  aliud  quidvis 
■I  dicendi ;  Inporum  autem  bona,  yel  congestas  po- 
»  pnedas  majonim  ex  superstitione  partas,  quam  per 
■wnla  qusstoi  babuerunt,  in  usus  transferre  belli 
lOMtipsia  conflati,  nefas  non  erat,  quando  aliud  non 
t  idiquuni,  unde  sumptus  belli  tarn  gravis  ac  diu- 
■i  toppeterent.  Atqui  *'  ezpectabatur,  ut  episcopis 
■te  opes  in  pastores  ecclesiarum  erogarentur."  £x- 
lilNUit,  scio,  illi,  et  avebant  omnia  in  se  transfundi : 
It  enim  est  yorago  tam  profunda,  quae  non  expleri 
li  qnam  clericorum  ayaritia  possit  Aliis  fortasse 
MS,  hand  sequ^  ministris  proyisum ;  nostris  jam 
i  aaperque  bene  erat ;  oyes  potius  appellandi  qu4m 
paacuntur  magis  quam  pascunt ;  pingfuia  illis 
ne  omnia,  ne  ingenio  quidem  excepto ;  decimis 
■  aaginantur,  improbato  ab  aliis  omnibus  ecclesiis 
•;  Deoque  sic  diffidunt,  ut  eas  malint  per  magis- 
wm  atque  per  yim  suis  gregibos  extorquere,  quam 
BriDOB  proyidentias,  yel  ecclesiarum  beneyolentiee 
Mitodini  debere ;  atque  inter  heec  tamen  et  apud 
^bIos  et  apad  discipulas,  tam  crebro  conviyantur, 
wA  domiccenium  sit,  aut  domiprandium  pen^  ne- 
■I:  hinc  itaque  luxuriant  plerique,  non  egent;  libe- 
m  coram  et  conjug^s  luxu  et  lautitiis,  cum  diyitum 
tque  conjugibus  certant:  banc  novis  latifundiis 
luxuriam,  idem  prorsus  fuisset,  ac  si  quis 
▼cnenum  (quam  olim  pestem  sub  Constantino 
coelitusy  defleyit)  in  ecclesiam  infudisset 
linnm  est  ut  de  injuriis  in  Deum,  quarum  tres 
iuA  nominantur,  de  fiducia  nimirum  divinee  opis, 
k  precibus  etiam  atque  jejuniis,"  reddenda  nobis 
I  flit.  Vcnlkm  ex  ore  tuo,  bominum  corruptissime, 
■dariguo;  illudque  apostoli  abs  te  prolatum  in  te 
Unflo,  Quis  es  tu  qui  ^*  alien um  servum  judicas  ?" 
m  domino  nostra  sine  stem  us  yel  cadamus.  Illud 
fer  addam  Dayidis  prapbetee,  cum  flens  affligo  je- 

•  aoimam  meam,  turn  hoc  vertitur  in  summum 
■wn  mibi.  Caeteras  bac  de  re  tuas  garritiones 
JpalosaB,  qnas  nemo  bis  legat,  minutim  persequi  si 
BB,  hand  leyius  profect6  ipse  peccem.  Nee  minus 
ift  soot  quae  de  successibus  prolixe  oscitas :  Cave 
More,  et  vide,  ne  post  Pontianos  sudores,  grave- 
Mi  fort^  contraxeris  aut  poljpum ;  metuendum,  ne, 
iftfanasiiis  ille  magnus  nuper,  tbermas  refrigercs. 

de  soccessu  sic  paucis  respondeo;  causam 
neqae  probari  bonam,  neque  argui  malam : 
nostram  non  ex  eventu,  sed  eventum  ex 
a  jydicari  postulamus.  Jam  rationes  politicas 
■ds    tibi    tractandas,  mancipium    cathedrarium, 

•  eathedrm]itium ;  injurias  nimirum  nostras,  in 
»»gg«»  •«  populos.  Quas?  nobis  enim  nihil  tale 
BBtom  erat ;  res  nostras  tantummodo  egiraus,  ali- 
I  nasas  iecinius;  siquid  ad  vicinos  ab  exemplo 


nostra  boni  redundavit,  hand  invidemus ;  si  quid  secus 
non  nostra  id  culpa,  sed  abutentium  evenire  credimus. 
Regis  aut  populi,te  balatronem  suarum  injuriarum  in- 
terpretem,  quinam  tandem  constituerunt  ?  certS  oratores 
eorum  ac  legatos,  alii  in  senatu,  ipse  in  concilio  cum 
andirentur  saep^  audivi  non  solum  de  suis  injuriis  nihil 
querentes,  sed  amicitiam  nostram  ac  societatcm  nltro 
petentes ;  quinetiam  regfum  suorum  ac  principum  no- 
mine, de  rebus  nostris  nobis  gpratulantes,  etiam  bene 
precantes,  pacem  ac  diutumitatcm,  atque  eosdcm  felices 
successus,  in  perpetuum  exoptantcs.  Non  inimicorum 
hnB  voces,  non  corum  qui  odissent,  ut  tu  praedicas ;  aut 
tu  mendacii,  quod  in  te  levissimum  est,  aut  reges  ipsi 
fraudum  ac  malarum  artium,  quod  illis  inhonestis- 
simum  foret,  damnentur  necesse  est  Verum  scripta 
nostra  objectas  confitentium,  "  dedisse  nos  exemplum 
populis  omnibus  salutare,  tyrannis  omnibus  formidan- 
dum.*'  Immane  crimen  profecto  narras;  idem  ferd 
atque  si  dixisset  quispiam, 

Discite  justitiam  moniti,  et  non  temnere  Dives. 

Numquid  dici  potuit  pemiciosius  ?  *'  base  Cramuellius 
ad  Scotos  post  Dumbarrense  praelium  scripsit"  Et  se 
quidem  et  ilia  nobili  victoria  dignd.  *'  Ejusmodi  sesamo 
et  papavere  conspersae  sunt  infames  Miltoni  paginie." 
Illustrem  tu  quidem  collegam  semper  mibi  adj  unguis, 
et  in  hoc  facinore  parem  plan^  facis,  nonnunquam  et 
superiorem ;  quo  ego  nomine  cobonestari  me  maxima 
abs  te  putem,  siquid  a  te  bonestum  posset  proficisci. 
'*  Crematse  vera,"  inquis, "  sunt  istas  p.iginae  a  camifice 
Parisiensi  supremi  senatus  autboritate."  Nequaquam 
id  comperi  4  senatu  factum,  sed  ab  officiario  quodam 
urbico,  locotenente  civili  nescio  an  incivili,  cui  clerici 
quidam,  ig^avissima  animalia,  authores  fuere ;  tam  ex 
dissito  atque  longiuquo,  abdomini  suo,  quod  aliquando 
precor  evenire  possit,  augurantes.  Censes  non  potuisse 
nos  vicissim  Salmasii  defensionem  regiam  cremasse? 
potuissem  san^  vel  ipse  a  magistratibus  nostris  hoc 
facild  impetrasse,  nisi  illam  contumeliam  contemptu 
potius  ulciscendam  existimassem :  vos  igfnem  igne  pro- 
perantes  extinguere,  Herculeum  praebuistis  ragum, 
unde  clarior  exurgerem ;  nos  consultiilks,  defcnsionis 
regiae  frigus  calfaciendum  non  censuimus.  Illud  mirar, 
tam  esse  majonim  dissimiles  factos  Tolosates  (nam  et 
Tolosae  combustos  nos  accepimus)  ut  qua  in  urbe  sub 
Raimundis  comitibus,  et  libertas  et  religio  defensa 
olim  tam  insigfniter  est,  in  ea  nunc  et  libertatis  et  re- 
ligfionis  defensio  combureretur.  **  Utinam  et  Scriptor,*' 
inquis.  Itane  ergastulum  ?  et  ego  parem  ne  reddam 
tibi  salutem.  More,  tu  egregid  cavisti ;  ut  qui  nigriori- 
bus  multo  ignibus  jamdudum  pereas :  urunt  te  adul- 
teria  tua,  urunt  stupra,  urunt  peijuria,  quorum  ope 
desponsatam  tibi  stupra  foeminam  perfidus  excussisti ; 
nmnt  perditissimi  furores,  qui  impulerunt  te,  ut  sacro- 
sancta  munia  faeinorosus  concupisceres,  et  imperspec- 
tum  Domini  corpus  incestismanibussacerdospoUueres; 
sanctitatem  etiam  simulans,  in  sanctitatis  simulatores, 
dira  omnia  hoc  tuo  clamore  denunciares;  tuumque  ex- 
ecrabile  caput,  tuamet  ipsius  damnatum  scntentia  irre- 
tires :  his  tu  sceleribus  et  infamiis  totus  flagras,  his  tu 
flammis  furialibus  dies  atque  noctes  torreris,  dasque 
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DBEBHIW  SBCUNDA  FSO  fOFULO  AXSUCSAIIO, 


■obk  jMNWi  qalbw  fnfioni  liqwBMri  tibi  willni 
iMMlbpeCHt    Me  witetai  copcwMtfawwt  vwhri 
Icdnti  BM  iHgwwIi  6t  Htii  igiMNBiiiiii  hiboo 
plan  ^Hi  opfpOMm  pnnte  wm  unno  ifti|iw  joomwu 
Utta  BM  Mria,  VMM  IbHA  lielor  FkritMsn,  ■■lirtiw 
avim  mipwk«,mwl»iwil;  at  qoaaplornu  pw  fotUB 
GalliaBi  Vbi  boni  atqoe  dodi  Bifaflo  ainni  legmrt,  ap- 
pnfcant,  aipiectaalarf  qouaplvrimi  pw  iwaieaw 
G«nMBW  totios  tnetoB^  Ubeitatk  fM  ilmueiliaflH  pw 
qaaqae  f«gioiiei»  qateanqaa  gn  ▼aidgia  alia 
uaeat;  qain  at  ipta  Ghveia,  ipas  AUmmb  Atr 
tioByqaMa  jm  ladiviTB,  aoUiHun  alavai  n  Fhi- 
lawB  vope^  ■pyiiBwia.  HooaliaMTarApoiMmdieera, 
qao  privAHi  tonpon  BoBted0HBaM6itoditfty€tlQ|(aB» 
dBM  rtadk  iBedoeratBBllnB  val  priBe^  val  eivtelai 
kgataiB  IB  Bibs  tBBi  ftnaoiqai  bob  val  fiwt^  dbvHi 
■iitt  giatalantari  val  cobtcbIbbi  apsd  m  capsrat  val 
d6Mi  vkwwudL    Toca  tmo  Bcrai  flt  pfstarm  bhumBi 
Adriuia  Fuun,  qai  legabM  ad  bos  samBo  earn  koBOia 
aSmntf  HoQhmIub  deeot  atqae  arBwawata—,  manaam 
IB  lae  ae  flfaigalaraBi  bcBefolcBtim  taaaiv  atiaBm  vi- 
dere  BBBqaam  coBtigwit,  mhii  uspi  Baatik  ajfailj- 
caiidua  cunulL    Hao  Tflfo  gtaiM  BBpios  ncoun 
BMiia  joTBt,  qaod  «ia  Dei  prapitio  BaalBa 
ailMtrar  aaaqaaai  pwtaiBiii ;  adhi,  qai  ooatra  ftgrn^  at 
vidclMtBTv  teiipnnfli,  BugestateB  ipiui  ngiaai  pbeidA 
bbbbIbw}  senqoe  iategntatiy  oaeaoB  icatBBriw,  at 
rrnkm^  tertiBKBdaBi  dinao  prosiBiiiiB   pwbihaiii 
Qaid  fBim  vwear  hoe  dieeia,  qaodee  aanaHlwiaiew 
ngiaum  illaaip  qaoatii  can  laadibae  ia  oib  oaunaai 
veiMluPf  aMCBBi  copAow    Eqawoai  AtboBieBeBBi  iUbbi 
eepieatitiiBiafli,  eni  mt  tiMOB  aoa  eoafera,  bo  ipnae 
qoidem  Pjthii  testimooio,  qfsAm  me  illius  judicio 
ornatwrem  ezistimem.    Quod  ri  mibi   qaidem  htte 
scribere  adolescenti  oontigisset,  et   oratoribiis   idem 
quod  poetis  Hceret,  band  dubitassem  profecto  sortem 
meam  deoram  sorti  nonoullonim   anteferre:  quippe 
illos  de  forma  duntazat  aut  de  musica  deos,  bumami 
sab  judioe,  contendisse ;  me  bominem  in  certamine 
loogd  omnium  pnedarissimo,  dea  judice,  superiorem 
discessisse.    Sic  me  cobonestatum,  nemo  nisi  carnifez 
ignominiosd  audeat  tractare,  tam  qui  jusserit,  quam 
qui  feoeriL    Hie  Tebementer  laboras,  ut  ne  facta  nos- 
tra Belgicorum  pro  libertate  facinomm  exemplo  tueri 
qoeamus ;  quod  k  Salmasio  quoqae  frustra  laboratum 
est :  cui  quod  tunc  respond i,  idem  tibi  nunc  re^n- 
sum  volo;  Falli  qui  nos  opinatur  cujusquam  exemplo 
niti ;  Bel^arura  pro  libertate  facinora  adjuyisse  scepius 
ac  fovisse,  semulari  necesse  nunquam  habuisse ;  siquid 
pro    libertate    fortiter   faciendum   est,  autbores    ipsi 
nobis  sum  us,  preeire,  non  sequi   alios  assueti.     Tu 
ver6  etiam  ad  bellum  contra  nos  tressis  orator,  stul- 
tissimis  arg'umentis,  et  te  verberone  dignis,  Gallos 
bortaris :  ^*  Nostros,"  inquis,  ^'  legatos  excipere  Gal- 
licus  spiritus  nunquam  sustinebit."    Sustinuit,  quod 
plus  est,  suos  jam  ter  et  amplius  ad  nos  ultro  mittere : 
Galli  ig^tur  generosi,  ut  solent;  tu  degener  ct  spu- 
rius,  politicarum  rationum  rudis  ac  falsus  depreben- 
dcris.     Hinc  id  agis  ut  demonstres,  "  a  fcederatis  ordi- 
nibus  ex  composite  rem  in  longum  duci,  eosqne  nobis- 
cum  nee  fcedus  nee  bellum  Telle/'    Atqui  interest  pro- 


**  Tidera  qaflNM  iBdibi&i  qi 
Iflgati,'*  AagloiBBi  weOSiBtftf 
BOB  Bodo  ab  ABgli»iB|ii^  fa. 
Batavta."  Niri  eBpimtafli 
BMB  at  prioiii  hipHi  INwMai 
aaeepte  ii^BiiM 
piteaatahataiw 
vtti,  Batavi,  BOB  aMid6 


Md  vialati  qaaqw 


UlCiBini 

•At 
qaAm  iHanoB  ia  aoaf  d 


altiad 

priai  capita  daaaiMS.    Saai 
aunwadhaelait:  qaid  illi»d  data 
•el|  laBaoit  fiMlarit  aaiBor  BaiaaM 
EqaidsBi  ia 


e&m  BOB  Borter  aoHfaa,  nd  totiBaprapd 
paUicns  bostia  ait,  earn  qoo  jan 
eodem  posse  et  interficL  Nee  wtxd  kac 
tentia  est,  aut  aova ;  eandem  et  aliis  aliBi 
siye  sensus  communis  dictayit.  Hibc  pn^ 
TuUius  :  *'  Si  interfici  Sataminaai 
sumpta  esse  contra  Saturninom  aioe  aedcre 
si  anna  jure  sumpta  coocedia,  interleetam  j 
necesse  est"  Plura  bac  de  re  et  sapii  siud^  sf^ 
aliib,  et  perse  res  obscura  mm  est:  Ezqaibai^Bi^^ 
etiam,  eadem  data  occasione  foiiient  fectari»  T*Hb 
diyinare.  Addo  et  boc  amplios :  qaicaaqat  **>|^, 
rannon  oppugnant,  iidem,  qaantnm  mwttdt^ 
ficiunt :  immo,  quicquid  ?el  aibi  rel  aliii  mtfk 
persuadere  cupiunt,  jam  interficere.  Sed  d 
bee  nobis  baud  magis  quam  Gallis,  qnoe  ti  kocfM 
cupis  eximere,  debetur :  node  enim  Fraiieo|iill^ 
nisi  ex  Gallia,  undo  Vindiciss  contra  tjiSBaatfi' 
liber  etiam  Bezie  yulgd  tribuitur;  und^  s^ 
mcminit  Tbuanus  ?  tu  tamen,  quasi  ego  nliBt^i 
satagit,"  inquis,  *^  Miltonus,  cnjos  ego  piacQlaiai# 
saniam  pro  mentis  excepissem.''  To  exccpiwa,fi* 
fer?  cujus  nefaria  flagitia  si  ecdesia  ilia  MiMdh^ 
gensis,  te  pastore  infamis  et  infelix,  pro  mcnlisfBfr 
pisset,  jamdudum  te  Satane  mandasset;  si  proaidll 
excepisset  magistratus,  jamdudum  adoheria  ftfbl 
pendens  luisses:  £t  luiturus  propediem 
evigilavit  enim,  ut  audio  nuper,  tna  ilia  ecdesia 
delburgensis,  suaeque  fanue  consuloit,  teqoe 
gum  pastorem,  immo  bircom  podns  oleauasimBM,  ahl 
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ab  M  in  malam  cnicem;  hinc  et  magistratus 
•rodamensis  pulpitam  quoque  interdixit  tibi,  or- 
raun  tuam ;  taomque  illud  os  impudicum  eo  ex  loco 
immam  omnium  bonorum  offensionera  conspici, 
impiam  ? ocem  Tetuit  in  sacro  public^  audiri :  re- 
am tibi  sola  Gnecarum  literarum  professio;  et 
fuoque  breyi  eripienda,  praeter  unam  iJlam  lite- 
cujus  non  professor,  sed  discipulus  mox  pensilis 
&  fbUirus  es.  Neqae  bsec  iratus  tibi  ominor,  sed 
JE«t  j  us  dico :  maledicis  enim  tantum  abest  u  t  talibas 
lamur  qualis  tu  es,  ut  tales  semper  nobis  vel  ex- 
lus ;  immo  divina  pland  beneyolentia  fieri  arbitre- 
at  qui  nos  acerrimd  clamitarunt,  tales  potissimum 
Mr  eztiterint ;  qui  maledicendo  non  infamant,  sed 
itmnt,  sed  laudant,  non  laudando  certd  maledixis- 

Sed  imientem  modo  quid  te  retinuit  tarn  fortem 
incionem  ?  ^  Nisi  mibi,"  inquis,  '*  religio  fuisset  in 
li  Salmasii  provinciam  excurrere,  cui  solida  de 
lo  acilioet  adversario  yictoria  relinquetur."  Siqui- 
et  ille  et  ego  nunc  magnus  tibi  yideor,  eo  difficilior 
ineia,  pnesertim  mortuo,  fortassis  ero ;  de  yictoria, 
^  Teritas  yincat,  parum  solicitus.  Interim  tu  dami- 
**  parricidium  in  doctrinam  yertunt,  eamque  refor- 
ram  ecdesiarum  ebnsensione  cupiunt  quidem,  non 
Bt  aperto  ore  defendere;  fuit,  inquit  Mil  ton  us, 

■  tommomm  bsRc  sententiatbeologorum,  qui  ipsi  re- 
■mUe  eccIesiK  autbores  fuere."  Fuit,  inquam,  etid 
m  docui  in  eo  libro  qui  nostro  idiomate  Tenor  sive 
na  Regum  et  Magistratuum  inscriptus  est,  secun- 
I  cditos,  et  alibi :  nunc  actum  toties,  agendi  fasti- 

■  cepit :  illic  ex  Lutbero,  Zuinglio,  Calvino, 
m,  Martyre,  Pareeo,  citantur  ipsa  yerbatim  loca ; 
ladenique  Cnoxo,  quem  "  unum,"  me,  ''Scotum" 
**  innuere,  quemque  hac  in  re  reformatos  omnes, 
Hrtim  Gallos,  ilia  setate  condemnasse."  Atqui  ille 
Kii,quod  ibi  narratur,  se  illam  doctrinam  nominatim 
■Ifino,  summisque  aliis  ea  tempestate  tbeologis, 
iveom  familiariter  consuererat,  hausisse  affirmat : 
1  etiam  illic  nostrorum,  regnante  Maria  et  Eliza- 
■v  iinceriorum  tbeolog^rum  in  eandem  sententiara 
itBpta  reperies.  Tu  yero  tandem  conceptis  ad 
■I  precibus  maid  prolixis  peroras  impius  abominau- 

et  ot  illud  adulterum,  obduratus  ccelo  offers :  sino 
leili,  neque  interpello ;  major  enim  cumulus  ad 
ielatem  tuam  accedere  non  potuit.  Revertor  nunc 
d  quod  supra  pollicitus  sum,  et  objecta  Cromuello 
flipoa  crimina  quee  sunt,  in  medio  hie  ponam ;  ut 
nquam  fuerint  levia  possit  intelligi,  que  collecta 
m  pondus  in  se  babenu  ^  Coram  pluribus  testibus 
■Miayit  sibi  in  animo  esse,  monarchias  omnes 
Ine,  regies  omnes  exitio  dare."  Quae  tua  sit  nar- 
■oa  fides,  jam  aliquoties  vidimus ;  dixit  fortasse 
pwfaganim  aliquis  Cromuellum  ita  dixisse;  ex 
testibus  nullum  nominas :  quod  itaque  sine 
maledicis,  suopte  Titio  ruit.  Non  is  est  Crom- 
m,  quem  de  sais  jam  factis  ullus  unquam  vanilo- 
•  andierit;  tanti^m  abest  ut  infecta  quee  sunt, 

lis  insolentius  quicquam  promittere 
consoeyerit:  saod  ista  tibi  qui  narrarunt, 
Maulale  atque  natura  ma^is  quam  consilio  men- 
••■•ot,  hoc  salcem  qaod  ab  ingeoio  ejus  alienis- 


siiQum  est  non  aflinxissent.  Rcgibus  autem,  quos  ut 
sibi  caveant  frequenter  mones,  licebit  cum  saluti  pro- 
spexerint  sute,  spreto  te  mouitore  tam  imperito,  non  ser- 
munculos  ex  trivio  arripere,  sed  rationes  se  dignas  inire, 
quibus  quid  sua  iutersit  facilius  perspexcrint.  Alteram 
est  crimen  persuasisse  regi  Cromuellum, ''  ut  in  insu- 
1am  Vectim  clanculum  se  subduceret."  Constat  regem 
Carolum  rem  suam  multis  alias  rebus,  ter  fuga  perdi- 
disse ;  primum  cum  Londino  Eboracum  fugit,  deinde 
cum  ad  Scotos  in  Anglia  conductitios,  postrcm6  cum  ad 
insulam  Vectim.  At  hujus  postremie  suasor  erat  Cro- 
muellus.  Optime;  sed  tamen  egoregios  illos  primum 
miror,  qui  Carolum  totids  affirmare  non  dubitant  fuisse 
pradentissimum,  et  eundem  simul  vix  unquam  suee 
spontis ;  sive  apud  amicos  sive  inimicos,  in  aula  vel  in 
castris,  in  aliena  ferh  pQtestate  semper  fuisse;  nunc 
uxoris,  nunc  episcoporum,  nunc  purpuratoram,  nunc 
militum,  denique  hostium  :  pejora  plerumque  consilia, 
et  pejorum  fermh  sequutum ;  Carolo  persuadetur, 
Carolo  imponitur,  Carolo  illuditur,  metus  incutitur, 
spes  yana  ostenditur,  velut  preeda  omnium  communis, 
tam  amicorum  quam  bostium,  agitur  et  fertur  Carolus. 
Aut  bsec  d  scriptis  suis  tollant,  aut  sagacitatem  Carol i 
preedicare  desistant  Fateor  deinde,  quamvis  prudcntia 
atque  consilio  prcpstare  pulcbrum  sit,  tamen  ubi  res- 
publica  factiouibus  laborat,  suis  incommodis  baud  ca- 
rere ;  et  consul tissimum  quemque  eo  magis  obnoxium 
calumniis  utriusque  partis reddere:  bocsspe  Cromuello 
obfuit ;  hinc  presbjteriani,  inde  bostes  quicquid  in  se 
durius  fieri  putant,  non  id  communi  senatus  consilio, 
sed  Cromuello  soli  imputant;  immo  siquid  per  impra- 
dentiam  ipsi  maid  geruut,  id  dolis  etfraudibus  Cromueili 
assigiiare  non  erabescunt ;  culpa  omnis  in  cum  deriva- 
tur,  omnis  in  eum  faba  cuditur.  Et  tamen  certissimum 
est,  fugam  ad  Vectim  regis  Caroli,  absenti  tum  aliquot 
milibus  passuum  Cromuello,  tam  novum  accidisse  et 
inopinatum,  qudm  cuilibet  ex  senatu  tum  in  urbe  ver- 
santi, quem  ut  de  re  inopinatissima  sibi  receus  allata 
per  literas  certiorem  fecit  Res  autem  ita  se  babuit ; 
exercitus  univcrsi  vocibus  rex  territus,  qui  eum  nullis 
officiis  suis  aut  pollicitis  factum  meliorem,  ad  suppli- 
cium  poscere  jam  tunc  cocperat,  statuit  cum  duobus 
tantummodo  consciis  nocturna  fuga  sibi  consulere  : 
verum  fugiendi  certior,  quim  quo  fugeret,  per  comi- 
tum  suorum  vcl  imperitiam  vel  timid  itatem,  inopa 
consilii  quo  se  reciperet,  Hamundo  Vectis  insulse 
prsesidi  se  ultro  dedidit;  ea  spe,  facilem  sibi  ex  ea 
insula,  parato  clam  navigio,  transitum  in  Gailiam  aut 
in  Belgium  fore.  Haec  ego  de  fuga  regis  in  Vec- 
tim ex  iis  comperi,  quibus  rem  totam  pernoscendi 
quam  proxima  facultas  erat.  Sed  et  hoc  quoque  cri- 
minosum  est,  quod  per  Cromuellum,  *'  Angli  ingentem 
de  Scotis  parti  sunt  victoriam."  Non  "  parti  sunt,** 
More,  sed  sine  soloecismo  claram  sibi  pepererant ;  tu 
vero  cogita,quam  Scotis  cruentum  illud  prapJium  fuerit, 
cujus  tu  mentionem  tantummodo  facere  nequivisti,  qnin 
instabile  pree  metu  professorium  caput  tuum  ad  Pris- 
ciani  pluteum  nutando  allidercs.  Sed  videamus  porro 
quantum  flagitium  Cromueili  fuerit,  Scotos  irrum- 
pentes,  imperium  sibi  in  Anglos  jam  pollicentes,  nobilis- 
simo  post  multas  tetates  prselio  vicisse.    ^*  Inter  has 
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turbas,  dum  Cromuellus  cum  exereitu  abest :"  Immo 
dum  bostem  in  Anglite  yiscera  jam  progressum,  jam 
parlamento  ipsi  imminentem  Cromuellus,  etiam  defici- 
entes  Cambros  ad  fidem  reducendo,  et  obsidione  long^ 
defessus,  ut  vidit,  ut  vicit,  ut  gloriosissim^  fudit,  pres- 
bjterianos  '*  ta^dium  Cromuelli  ceperat :"  Hie  verum 
dicis ;  dum  is  communem  bostem  cum  yitse  discrimine 
propulsat,  hi  militantem  pro  sese  et  in  acie  fortiter  di- 
micantem  confictis  criminibus  accusant  domi ;  et  Hun- 
tingftonum  centurionem  quendam  in  ejus  caput  sub- 
omant.      Quis  tants  ingrratitudinis  foDditatem    sine 
fremitu  yel  audire  possit?  Eorundem  instinctu,  nequis- 
simum  genus  bomuncionum  ac  petulantissimum,  ty- 
rones  tabemanim  maximo  numero  curiae  fores  obsident : 
senatum,  quicquid  ipsis  videtur  (quo  quid  indignius  ?) 
clamore  suo  ac  minis  cogent  decemere:  jamque  re- 
ducem  a  Scotis  victorem  fortissimum,  aut  exulantem, 
aut  poenas  indignissimas  dantcm  yidissemus  Camillum 
nostrum ;  nisi  Fairfaxius  imperator,  inTictissimi  legati 
sui  tantum  dedecus  perfcrendum  non  censuisset ;  nisi 
cunctus  exercitus,  et  is  quoque  satis  ingrate  babitus, 
tam  atrocia  prohibuisset     Urbem   itaque  in<^;Tessus, 
urbicos  nullo  negotio  repressit ;    Scotorum  bostium 
partibus  addictos  merit6  senatu  movit:  pars  reliqua, 
insolentiis  tabemariorum  jam  liberata,  colloquium  Vec- 
tense,  contra  senatus  consultum  edictumque  publicum 
cum  rege  initum,  rescindit :  Huntingtonus  autem  ille 
accusator,  impunis  et  sui  juris  relictus,  tandem  poeni- 
tentia  ductus,  ipse  sua  sponte  d  Cromuello   veniam 
petiit,  et  a  quibus  esset  subomatus  ultro  fassus  est. 
Haec  fere  sunt  quce  fortissimo  patriie  libcratorif  nisi  ad 
quae  supra  respondi,  crimina  objiciuntur;   quae  quid 
valcant  vidctis.     Verum  ego  tantum  virum,  deque  bac 
republica  tam  insignite  meritum,  si  duiitaxat  nihil  niali 
corinnisisse  defeudam,  nihil  egen);  cum  pra^sertini  iiou 
rcipublictE  solum,  sed  et  niea  quoque  intersit,  ut  qui 
eadera  infamia  tam  prc)pc  sim  conjuuetus,  quam  op- 
timum cum,  atque  omiii  laudc  dignissimum,  gentibus, 
quoad   possum,  omnibus  atque   su?cu]is  dcmonstrare. 
Est  "  Olivorius  Cromuellus"  generc  iiobili  atque  illustri 
ortus :  nomen  republica  olim  sub  regibus  bend  adniinis- 
trala  clarum,  religione  simul  orthodoxa  vol  restituta 
turn  primum  apud  nos  vel  stabilita  clarius :  Is  matura 
jam  atque  fimiata  cetate,  quam  et  privatus  traduxit, 
nulla  re  magis  quam  religiuiiis  cultu  purioris,  ct  in- 
ti'grilate  vitu?  cognitus,  domi  in  ooculto  creveral;  ct 
ad  sinnma  qua-que  tcmpora  fiduciam   Deo  frctam  ct 
inyeiitera  aniinum  tacito  pectore  aluerat.     Parlamento 
all  rcge   ultimum  convocato,  sui  municipii  suflTragiis 
leotus  senatorium  muiius  obtinuit ;  illic  rcctissimis  sen- 
teniiis  consiliisquc  finiiissimis  statim  innotuit:  ubi  ad 
anna  devcntum  est,  delata  sua  opera,  equitum  turmte 
pru'ficitur;   sed   hoiionim   virorum   concursu,  ad  ejus 
sigiia  undique  coiifliientium,  auctus  copiis,  et  ge>tarum 
rerum  magiiitudine  et  cekritate   conficiendi  summos 
fere   duces   brcvi  siiperavit.     Xec   minim ;    sui  enim 
nosceudi  exercitatissimus  miles,  quicquid  intus  hostis 
erat,  spes  vaiias,  metus,  cupiditutt  s,  apud  se  prius  aut 
deleverat,  aut  subactas  jam  habuerat;  in  se  prius  ini- 
l>erator,  sui  victor,  de  se  potissinium  triumpharc  didice- 
vat ;  itaque  ad  externum  bostem,  quo  primum  die  in 


castra  venit,  reteranus,  et  iu  ilia 

consummatus,  accetsit.    Non  est  at  is  kk  pes 

tionb  carceribus,  tot  urbea  captas,  tot  pnetia  ct 

maxima,  in  quibus  nonquam  rictiis  ant  Insoi, 

nicum  orbem  totum  continais  Tictoim  pcragn 

dignitate  rerum  exeqoi ;    qum  jnatm  nne  1 

grande  opus,  et  iterom  quasi  campnm  qnendani  • 

et  exosquata  rebus  narrandi  spatin  desidcrant 

hoc  unicum  sing^ularis  et  pn^  divinse  nrt 

dicium,  tantam  in  eo  riguisse  aive  aniai  fii 

ingenii,  siye  disciplinie  non  ad  militarem  modi 

Christianam  potius  normam  etsanctimoniamii 

ut  omnes  ad  sua  castra  tanqaam  ad  optimnm  n 

taris  duntaxat  scientie,  sed  religionis  ac  paetat 

nasium,  vel  jam  bones  et  fortes  nndiqne  attrabi 

tales,  ipsius  maxima  exemplo,  efficeret:  earn 

belli,  pacis  etiam  nonnunqnam  intermedia^  temf 

tot  animorum  et  rerum  yicisaitodines,  non  laifii 

et  militari  licentia,  sed  authoritate  et  solo  sti 

adversantibus  lic^t  multis,  in  officio  eontinciet  c 

contineat :  qua  quidem  laude  neqoe  Cjio,  neqi 

minondae,  neque  antiquorum  ulli  ezceUentna 

peratori  laus  uUa  major  attribni  solet.    Hia 

exercitum,  quo  nemo  minori  spatio  majoiem 

structiorem,  sibi  comparavit,  et  per  omnia  diet 

entem,  et  ciyibus  gratum  atqne  dilectnm ;  ct  k 

armatis  quidem  formidolosum,  pacatis  adnir 

quorum  in  agris  atqne  sub  tectis  ita  non  gravis, 

omni  maleficio  versabatur,  ut  cum  regionm  i 

vim,  vinolentiam,  impietatem,  atque  libidincs, 

rent,  mutata  sorte  Isti,  non  nunc  hostes,  sed  I 

advenisse  crederent;  praesidium  bonis  omnibi 

rorem  malis,  virtutis  etiam  omnis  et  pietatis  borl 

Sed  neque  tc  fas  est  pneterire,  Fairfaxi.  in  qn 

summa  fortitudine  summam  niodcstiam,  summt 

sanctitatem,  et  natura  et  divinus  favor  conjuux 

harum  in  partem  laudum  evocandus  tuo  jure  tc 

es ;  quanquam  iu  illo  nunc  tuo  secessu,  quintn 

Litenii  Africanus  ille  Scipio,  abdis  te  quoad  poC< 

bostem  solum,  sed  ambitionem,  et  quce  praestantis 

quemquc   mortalium   vincit,  gloriam   quoque  i 

tuisque  virtutibus  et  prirclar^  factis,  jucundissis 

gloriosissimum  per  otium  frueris.  quod  est  Ii 

omnium  et  humanarum  actionum  vel  maxim^run 

qualique  otio  ciim  antiqui  heroes^  post  bell.i  et  • 

tuis  baud  majora..  fnierentur,  qui   t*«>s  lauilair 

sunt  poetip,  desperabant  se  posse  alia  ratione  iii 

esset  digne  describere,  nisi  eos  fabulartntiir.  ca 

ceptos,  deorum  epulis  accumbcre.     Vcrum  to  ^ivi 

tudo,  quod  maximc  crediderim,  sive  quid  aliiiJ  rf 

persuasissinium  hoc  babeo,  nihil  te  a  raii»>nil.iis  n 

lica*  divellere  potuissc,  nisi  vidisses  quantum  lit-" 

eonservatorem,  quiim  firmum  atque  tidum  And 

rei  columen  ac  muninientum  in  shcccns^hy  tuo 

queres.     Te  enim   saho,  Croniuellc.  ne  Di^»  q 

satis  confidit,  qui  rebus  Ani^lorum.  satis  ui  sal* 8 

nietuat ;  ciim  videat  tam  faventem  tibi,  tam  oii' 

opitulantem  uhique  Deum.     Verum  libi  turn  s*- 

certanda  alia  bellorum  palaestra  erat. 

Quid  autem  multa  ?  res  maximas,  qua  tu  reK 
soles,  eadcm  si  possum  brevitatc  expcdiam.    .A 
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Hilbflndm  yrmUr  unam  nrbem  tota,  to,  exerdtu  trans- 
mo  atatini  pnelio  Hibernicoram  opes  fregbti  • 
indies  eonficiebas;  cam  repent^  ad  bellum 
reTocaris.  Hinc  contra  Scotos  irmptionem 
lege  sno  in  Angliam  parantes,  indefessus  proficis- 
i;  legnnm  illad,  qood  onines  reges  nostri  octingen- 
le  anaia  non  poterant,  ono  circiter  anno  perdomuisti, 
H  Am^knum  ditioni  adjecisti ;  reliqoas  eorum  copias, 
tamen  et  ezpeditas,  per  summam  despera- 
in  Angliam  tnm  ferd  pnesidiis  nndatam,  inopina 
factay  Vigomium  usque  progressas,  mag- 
i  itineribas  asseeutns,  nno  pnelio  delevisti ;  capta  pen^ 
gentis  ndnlitate.  Hinc  alta  pax  domi :  turn  te, 
aequo  tnm  primiSun,  non  minib  consiliis,  quun  belli 
▼aleio  sensimos;  id  quotidie  in  senatu  agebas, 
pel  et  com  bosto  pacta  fides  serraretur,  ? el  uti  ea,  quae 
IK  lepsbliea  easent,  mature  decemerentur.  Cum  yideres 
ti,  priyatK  qnemqoe  rei,  qvAm  publice,  atten- 
I,  populnm  queri  delosum  se  sua  spe,  et  potentia 
drenm? entum  esse,  quod  ipsi  toties  moniti 
eomm  dominationi  finem  imposaisti.  Parla- 
aUnd  conyocatur  noTum ;  concessa  iis  dun- 
qoibos  par  erat,  eligendi  potestate ;  conyeniunt 
;  nibi]  agunt;  cum  se  inyicem  dissidiis  et  alter- 
din  defatigassent,  animadyertentes  plerique 
leboa  tantis  ezequendis,  neque  pares  esse,  neque 
ipsi  sese  dkisolvont  Deserimur  Cromuelle; 
IB  solas  aiipereSy  ad  te  rerom  summa  nostrarum  rediit; 
In  la  aolo  consistit;  insuperabili  tuoe  yirtuti  cedimus 
nomine  yel  obloquente,  nisi  qui  aut  aequales  in- 
ipse  bonores  sifai  quflsrit,  aut  digniori  concessos 
iavidet,  ant  non  intelligit  nibil  esse  in  societate  bomi- 
am  magis  yel  Deo  gratum,  yd  rationi  consentaneum, 
eMO  IB  eiyitate  nibil  sequius,  nibil  utilius,  qu4m  potiri 
nvBBi  digniBsimum.  Eum  te  agnoscunt  omncs,  Cro- 
aaelle,  ea  tu  dyis  maxim  us  et  gloriosissimus,  dux 
pnUici  consilii,  fortissimorum  exercituum  imperator, 
pifter  patrie  gessisti :  sic  tu  spontanea  bonorum  om- 
aiam  et  animitus  missa  yoce  salutaris :  alios  titulos 
Is  Sgtum  tua  facta  non  norunt,  non  ferunt,  et  superbos 
Bos,  yolgi  licet  opinione  magnos,  merito  respuunt. 
Qnid  enim  est  titulus,  nisi  definitus  quidam  dignitatis 
aodita?  tofle  res  geste  cum  admirationis,  tum  certd 
tkalorom  modum  omnem  excedunt;  et  velut  pjrami- 
leaa  apices  ccbIo  se  condunt,  populari  titulorum  aura 
neelsiores.  Sed  quoniam  summis  etiam  yirtutibus,  qui 
leaoa  babetor,  bumano  quodam  fastigio  finiri  ac  ter- 
ainmrif  non  dignum  est,  sed  tamen  expedit,  assumpto 
pod  am  titnlo  patris  patriae  simillimo,  non  eyebi  te 
{■idem,  sed  tot  gradibus  ex  sublimi  descendere,  et  ve- 
lat  in  otdinem  cog^,  publico  commodo,  et  sensisti  et 
laatinnisti ;  regium  nomen  majestate  long^  majore 
Mpctaatos.  Et  merito  quidem  :  quod  enim  nomen, 
^¥alas  sub  jngum  mittere,  et  ad  nihilum  plan^  redi- 
|eie  potnisti,  eo  si  tantus  yir  factus  caperere,  idem 
pea^  fiiceres,  atque  si  gentem  aliquam  idololatram  Dei 
ran  ope  cum  snbegiises,  yictos  abs  te  coleres  deos.  Tu 
jlgitafy  Cromuelle,  magnitudine  ilia  animi  macte  esto ; 
te  eoim  decet :  In  patriae  liberator,  libcrtatis  auctor,  cus- 
tooqee  idem  et  eonseryator,  neque  graviorem  personam, 
■eque  aogiatbiem  iuacipere  potes  aliam;  qui  non  modo 


regum  res  gestas,  sed  beroum  quoque  nostrorum  fabulas 
factis  exuperasti.  Cog^ta  seepius,  qukm  caram  rem,  ab 
quto  cara  parente  tua,  libertatem  a  patria  tibi  commeu- 
datam  atque concreditam,apudtedepositam  babes;  quod 
ab  electissimis  gentis  uniyersae  yiris,  ilia  mod6  expecta- 
bat,  id  nunc  a  te  uno  expectat,  per  te  unum  consequi 
sperat.  Reyerere  tan  tarn  de  te  expectationem,  spem 
patriae  de  te  unicam;  reyerere  yultus  et  yulnera  tot 
fortium  yirorum,  quotquot,  te  duce,  pro  libertate  tam 
streaud  decertarunt ;  manes  etiam  eorum  qui  in  ipso 
certamine  occubuerunt :  reverere  exterarum  quoque 
ciyitatum  existimationem  de  nobis  atque  sermones; 
quantas  res  de  libertate  nostra,  tam  fortiter  parta,  de 
nostra  republica,  tam  glorios^  exorta  sibi  polliceantur : 
quae  si  tam  cito  quasi  aborto  eyanuerit,  profecto  nihil 
aeque  dedecorosum  buic  genti,  atque  pudendum  fuerit : 
teipsum  denique  reyerere,  ut  pro  qua  adipiscenda  liber- 
tate, tot  aerumnas  pertulisti,  tot  pericula  adiisti,  earn 
adeptus,  yiolatam  per  te,  aut  ulla  in  parte  immiuutam 
aliis,  ne  sinas  esse.  Profect6  tu  ipse  liber  sine  nobis 
esse  non  potes ;  sic  enim  natura  comparatum  est,  ut 
qui  aliorum  libertatem  occupat,  suam  ipse  primus  om- 
nium amittat;  seque  primum  omnium  intelligat  ser- 
yiri :  atque  id  quidem  non  injuria.  At  yero,  si  patronus 
ipse  libertatis,  et  quasi  tutelaris  deus,  si  is,  quo  nemo 
justior,  nemo  sanctior  est  babitus,  nemo  yir  melior, 
quam  yiudicayit  ipse,  cam  postmodiim  inyaserit,  id  non 
ipsi  tantiim,  sed  uniyersae  yirtutis  ac  pietatis  rationi 
pemiciosum  ac  lethale  propemodum  sit  necesse  est : 
ipsa  bonestas^ipsa  yirtus  decoxisse  yidebitur,  religionis 
angusta  fides,  existimatio  percxigua  in  posterum  erit, 
quo  grayius  generi  bumano  yulnus,  post  illud  primum, 
infligi  nullum  potent.  Onus  longd  gravissimum  sus- 
cepisti,  quod  te  penitus  explorabit,  totum  te  atque  in- 
timum  perscrutabitur  atque  ostendet,  quid  tibi  animi, 
quid  yirium  insit,  quid  ponderis ;  yivatne  in  te  ver^  ilia 
pietas,  fides,  j  ostitis,  animique  moderatio,  ob  quas  cvec- 
tum  te  prae  caeteris  Dei  numine  ad  banc  summam  dig- 
nitatem credimus.  Tres  nationes  validissimas  consilio 
regere,  populos  ab  institutis  pray  is  ad  meliorem,  qutUn 
ante  bac,  frugem  ac  disciplinam  yelle  perducere,  remo- 
tissimas  in  partes,  sollicitam  mentem,  cogitationcsque 
immittere,  yigilare,  praevidere,  nullum  laborem  accu- 
sare,  nulla  yoluptatum  blandimenta  non  spernere,  divi- 
tiarum  atque  potentiae  ostentationem  fugerc,  baec  sunt 
ilia  ardua,  prae  quibus  bellum  ludusest;  baec  te  yenti- 
labunt  atque  excutient,  haec  yirum  poscunt  diyino 
fultum  auxilio,  divino  pen^  colloquio  mouitum  atque 
edoctum.  Quae  tu,  et  plura,  scepenumero  quin  tecum 
reputes  atque  animo  revolyas,  non  dubito :  uti  et  illud, 
quibus  potissimum  queas  modis  et  ilia  maxima  perficcre, 
et  libertatem  salyam  nobis  reddere  et  auctiorem.  Quod 
meo  quidem  judicio,  baud  alia  ratione  rectius  eflTeceris, 
quam  si  primum  quos  laborum  atque  discriminum  co- 
mites  babuisti,  eosdem,  quod  facis,  conciliorum  socios 
cum  primis  adbibueris ;  yiros  sane  et  modestissimos,  et 
integerrimos,  et  fortissimos ;  quos  tot  mortes  conspectae, 
tot  strages  ante  ora  editae,  non  ad  crudelitatem,  aut 
duritiem  animi ;  sed  ad  justitiam,  et  numinis  reycren- 
tiam,  et  bumanae  sortis  miserationcm,  ad  libertatem 
denique  co  acrius  retinendam  erudicrunt,  quo  g^^avio* 
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qw  cMMiptriadbi  ipn  HMm  cqml  otjartw : 
Mm  iDi  qmdmk  «z  eoOBnoM  viilgi,  Mt  advwam^ 
BM  tailMi  colleetirii,  ted  aMliorii  ploriqse  note  civei» 
gVBBm  ^  MkiU*  vd  MB  iahoiwito,  fbrtonii  vd  smp 
pliiyVial  mfaOoenbmi  qM  ta  ^m&  pupertate  aliqu 
iwtJHihiinfw  r  qim  wm  pneda  eoBToeavit,  tad 
diihiilli—  tot^on,  nbot  Mazuift  dobiit,  t»|i^  td* 
ad  liberaadam  tTmuiide  ranpoU.  ezettaroDt; 

IB  tsiD  ant  enria  ttmonet  inter  te  atqne  ttntan- 
tiaa  (anlte,  ltd  Mannt  cum  hotto  contewro  paimtoa. 
QpM  niti  9tt  tflMpfr  infinitaty  atqno  iaantt  ptr* 
taqntMOTy  in  qnibnt  tandea  trtaKna  tkti  ant 
ctnidi  pottit  nan  video^  li  kit  hor&niqne  ainlibQi 
idtt  non  kabefaitar.  Qnomii  fidaKtatit  ccttittiawMn 
pifnnty  at  indnbitatnat  habanuu*  qnod  pro  lepnUiea 
val  MortaB  oppetere,  ti  ita  ton  tnlittety  non  laentarint; 
pietatit»fndd  iwploiatotapplieitardeiaudlio^totietqne 
ab  eo  intignitflr  ad)JDti,  4  qno  aniiKoai  pttera»  eideai 
ponain  tribnora  onncin  nsnun  pioaptrt  gptttamni 
contnevarint;  jnttitiB,  qa6d  etian  lafcm  injndirinai 
adduerint,  daninato  parri  nolnerint:  Modefationit« 
qndd  at  aani  eiperti  jam  dio  tnmnt»  at»  qnaa  ipai  libt 
papMua  paeoBiy  aa  eorandaai  per  iignriaB  rmapatnr, 
qnm  aula  inde  oiitnim  aant»  ipai  primi  tint  pentntnri, 
ipii  priaM  Talnera  ada  corpoiibnt  eaceeptniifdeqne  taia 
oBinibOT  fertnnit  atqne  oraaauntit  felieiter  jam  parda 
imant  diaieatari ;  IbititndiBia  deniqae,  qndd  nnlli  nn- 
qnaa  libertatem  felieiib  ant  fbrtint  leeapeimTerint; 
na  ariMtiamnr  oDoa  diot  potte  diligentiat  eontenraie. 
Gattit  danma  virarna  nonuna  eoaaeoMiraie  otatio 
aea:  te  priana»  Iletaode,  qnea  ego  abipait  tjrociniit 
ad  boa  ntqne  ailitia  bonont,  qooa  none  obtinet  k 
tnmmit  pioximos,  bumanitatey  mantaetudine,  beniufni- 
tate  animi  eundem  novi ;  hostis  fortem  et  imperterri- 
tarn,  sed  et  mitissimum  quoque  victorem  sensit :  Te, 
Lamberte,  qui  yix  modicae  dax  manos,  ducem  Hamil- 
tonam  juvenis,  totius  Scotie  juyentutis  flore  ac  robore 
circamseptam,  et  progredientem  retardasti,  et  retar- 
datam  austinuisti :  Te,  Desboroe,  te,  Hualei,  qui  atro- 
ciasimas  hujus  belli  pugnas  rel  audienti  mihi  yel 
legenti,  inter  bostes  confertissimos  expectati  semper 
occurristis :  Te,  Overtone,  mibi  multis  abbioc  annis,  et 
studiomm  similitadine,  et  morum  suavitate,  concordia 
plasquam  fratema  conjunctiseime ;  te  Marstonensi 
prslio  illo  memorabili,  pulao  sinistro  comu  nostra,  re- 
spectantcs  in  fuga  duces  stantem  cum  tuo  pedite,  et 
bostium  impetus  propulsantcm  inter  densas  utrinque 
casdes  videre :  Scotico  deinde  bello,  ut  primum  Crorou- 
elli  auspiciis,  tuo  marte  occupata  Fifee  littora,  et  pate- 
factus  ultra  Sterlinium  aditus  est,  te  Scoti  occideutales, 
te  Boreales  bumanissimum  hostem,  te  Orcades  extremae 
domitorcm  fatentur.  .Addam  et  nonnullos,  quos  toga 
celebres  et  pacis  artibus,  consiliarios  tibi  advocasti,  vel 
amicitia  vel  fama  mibi  cognitos ;  Huitlocbium,  Picbe- 
ringum,  Striclandium,  Sidnamum,  atquc  Sidncium, 
(quod  ego  illustre  nomen  nostris  semper  adheesisse  par- 
tibus  Istor)  Montacutium,  Laurentium,  summo  iugenio 
ambos,  optimisque  artibus  expolitos ;  aliosque  permul- 
tos  eximiis  mentis  civcs,  partim  senatorio  jampridem 
munere,  partim  militari  opera  insignes.  His  et  oma- 
tissimis  yirit  et  spectatissimis  civibus  libertatem  nos- 
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Tolentibna  pamuaeria,  qna  kabant, 
jospiam  pri? ato  examine,  ano  pericnlo  in  laec 
ferre:  ita  enim  maxima  yeritaa  effloraefit;  ae 
doctorum  semper  aye  cenanra,  aire  invidia,  ave  t 
animi,  sive  superstitio  aliomm  iuTenta,  cNnaca 
entiam  suo  modulo  metietor,  snoque  arbitrio  m 
pertiverit.  Postremo  si  ipse  neqae  vennn  nei 
sum,  quicquid  id  est,  audire  metoeria :  cat 
minimi  omnium  audieria,  qni  aete  liberoe  a 
credunt,  nisi  aliis  esse  liberis,  per  ipaoa  non  liec 
studiosius  aut  yiolentins  qoicqnam  agant,  f 
fratrum  non  coiporibus  modo  sed  conadentiis 
▼incula  injiciant;  pessimamqoe  omniom  tjiai 
▼el  pravarum  consuetudinum  vel  opinicmnm  sai 
in  rempublicam  et  in  ecdesiam  indocant;  to  al 
parte  semper  steteris,  qui  non  suam  tantummodo 
aut  factionem,  sed  om nes  spque  civea,  squali  ja 
ros  esse  in  ciritate  arbitrantur  oportere.  Hmc 
satis  lil>ertas  non  est,  qus  quidem  a  magistrati 
biberi  potest,  is  mihi  ambitionis  atqae  turbanw 
libertatis  ingenuse  studiosior  videUir;  pneserti 
agitatus  tot  factionibus  populus,  ut  post  tempe 
cum  ductus  nondum  rcsedenint,  statum  illom 
optabilem  atquc  perfectum,  ipse  non  admittat. 
Nam  et  vos,  6  cives,  quales  ipsi  sitis  ad  lib 
vel  acquirendam  vel  retinendam  band  parvi  ii 
nisi  libcrtas  vestra  ejusmodi  sit,  quae  neqoe  pa 
mis,  neque  auferri  possit,  ea  autem  s<da  est,  qi 
tate,  justitia,  temperantia,  vera  deniqne  virtal 
altas  atque  intimas  radices  aniaia  Tettrts  egei 
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nofecto  qui  Tobis  istam,  quam  yi  atque  armis 
mm  ^loriamini,  etiam  sine  armis  cit6  eripiat. 
taeUum  auxit,  quos  pax  miouit;  si  perfuncti 
stadia  Deglezeritis,  si  bellum  pax  vesUra 

y  beUam  tantummodo  vestra  virtus  est, 
gloria,  invenietis,  mibi  credite,  ipsam 
»Ms  infestissimam ;  pax  ipsa  yestrum  bellum 
Beillimnm,etquam  putastislibertatem,seryitus 
iC  Nisi  per  yeram  atque  sinceram  in  Deum 
rannes  pietatem,  non  yanam  atque  yerbosam, 

et  operosam,  superstitiones  animis,  religi- 
solidie  ignoratione  ortas,  abegerids,  babe- 
t  dono  atque  cenricibus  yestris,  tanquam  ju- 
inndebant ;  qui  yos  etiam  victores  bello  suam 
■Kdam  sub  hasta  non  bellica  nundinabuntur ; 
Mnntia  etsuperstitione  yestra,  uberem  qusestum 
.  Nisi  ayaritiam,  ambitionem,  luxuriam  menti- 
IMO  fkmiliis  quoque  yestris  luxum  expuleritis, 
ymmam  foris  et  in  acie  quierendum  credidistis 
■n,  eum  intus  yel  duriorem  sentietis,  immo 
liiet  tyranni  ex  ipsis  praecordiis  yestris  intole- 
■naliU>unt.  Hos  yincete  in  primis,  hsec  pacis 
Mt,  b«  sunt  victoriap,  difficiles  quidem,  et  in- 
^  illis  bellicis  et  cruentis  longh  pulchriores ;  nisi 
|ne  rictores  eritis,  ilium  modo  in  acie  bostem 
fnnnum,  aut  non  omnino  aut  frustra  yicistis : 

f  im  maximam  in  aerarium  inferendi  ra- 

calidiasimas  excogitare,  pedestres  atque 
avpias  impigrd  posse  instruere,  posse  cum  le- 
leronim  cauti  agere,8ocietateset  foedcra  peritd 
■e,  si  qui  majus  atque  utilius  ac  sapientius  in 
%  cxistimavistis  esse,  quam  incorrupta  populo 

re,  aflSictis  per  injuriam  atque  oppressis 
suum  cuique  jus  expeditum  reddere,  quanto 
ffTDre  yersati,  turn  sero  nimis  perspicietis,  cum 
fnm  repent^  vos  fefellerint,  heec  parya  yestro 
dieio  et  neglecta  adversa  turn  yobis  et  exitio 
Quin  et  exercituum  et  sociorum,  quibus  con- 
fides, nisi  justitiae  sola  autboritate  retine- 

atque  bonores,  quos  plerique  sectantur, 
fluinos  mutant:  ubi  virtus,  ubi  industria,  et 
tolerantia  plus  yiget,  eo  transfugiunt,  et  igna- 
nnt.  Sic  gens  gentem  urget,  aut  sanior  pars 
rrnptiorem  proturbat :  sic  vos  regios  dejecistis. 
1  eiidem  yitia  prolabi,  si  illos  imitari,  eadem 
ideiii  inanitates  aucupari  ceperitis,  vos  prc»fect6 
I,  Tel  eisdem  adhuc  bostibus,  vel  aliis  vicissim 
i ;  qui  iisdem  ad  Deum  precibus,  eadem  pati- 
e^ritate,  solertia  freti,qua  yos  primo  valuistis, 
M  nunc,  et  in  regium  luxum  atque  socordiam 
^merito  subjugabunt.  Turn  yer6,quod  mise- 
Tidebimini,  plan^  quasi  Deum  vestri  poenitu- 
vasisse  ignem  ut  fumo  pereatis :  quantse  nunc 
mi,  tantie  tunc  omnibus  contemptioni  eritis ; 
im  quod  aliis  fortasse,  non  vobis,  prodesse  in 
B  qncat,salutare  documentum  relicturi,quantas 
yirtos  et  pietas  efficere  potuisset,  cum  ficta  et 
ata,  duDtazat  bell^  simulando,  et  aggredi  tan- 
fngresana  in  iis  tantos  per  vos  facere  valuerit. 
'^"  P^^P^  ▼cstnun  sive  imperitiam,  sive  in- 

Mfe  improbitatem  tarn  prsclare   facta 


maid  cessenint,  idcirco  yiris  melioribus  minni  post  biec 
yel  licebit  yel  sperandum  erit.  Sed  liberare  yoa  denuo 
tarn  facild  comiptos  nemo,  ne  Cromuellus  quidem,  nee 
tota,  si  reyiyisceret,  Brutorum  natio  liberatorum,  aut 
si  velit,  possit,  aut  si  poesit,  yelit  Quid  enim  quis* 
quam  yobis  libera  suflfragia  et  eligendi  quos  vultis 
iu  senatum  potestatem  turn  assereret,  an  ut  suae  quis- 
que  factiones  bominis  per  urbes,  aut  qi|i  conyi? iis  unc- 
tii!ks  yos,  et  majoribus  poculis  per  municipia  colonos  ae 
rusticos  exceperit,  eum  quantum  vis  indignum  eligere 
possitis  ?  ita  non  prudentia,  non  autboritas,  sed  factio 
et  sagina,  aut  ex  tabemis  urbicis  caupones  et  insti- 
tores  reipublicce,  aut  ex  pagis  bubulcos,  et  verd  pe- 
cuarios  senatores,  nobis  creaverit.  Illis  nempe  rem* 
publicam  commendaret,  quibus  vel  rem  privatam  nemo 
committeret ;  illis  serarium  et  vectigalia  qui  rem  suam 
turpiter  prodegere  ?  illis  publicos  reditus,  quos  depecu- 
lentur,  quos  ex  publicis  privates  reddant?  an  legisla- 
tores  ut  illi  extempl6  gentis  nniversae  fiant,  qui  ipsi 
quid  lex,  quid  ratio,  quid  fas  aut  jus,  rectum  aut  cnr- 
vum,  licitum  aut  illicitum  sit,  nunquam  intellexerint  P 
qui  potestatem  omnem  in  violentia,  dignitatem  in  su- 
perbia  atque  fastidio  positam  existiment  ?  Qui  in  senata 
nibil  prius  ag^nt,  quam  ut  amicis  pravd  gratificentur, 
inimicis  memores  adversentur?  qui  propinquos  sibi  ac 
necessaries,  tributis  imperandis,  bonis  proscribendis, 
per  provincias  substituant,  homines  plerokque  viles  ac 
perditos,  qui  suarum  ipsi  auctionum  sectores,  graudem 
exinde  pecuniam  cogfant,  coactam  intervertant,  rem- 
publicam  fraudent,  provincias  expilent,  se  locupletent 
ad  opulentiam  atque  fastum  ex  mendicitate  faestema 
ac  sordibus  repentini  emergant?  quis  tales  ferat  servos 
furaces,  dominorum  vicarios  ?  quis  ipsos  furum  dominos 
ac  patronos,  libertatis  idoneos  fore  custodes  crediderit, 
aut  illiusmodi  curatoribus  reipublicfe  (quingenti  licet 
consueto  numcro  sint  ex  municipiis  omnibus  bunc  in 
modum  electi)  pilo  se  factum  liberiorem  putet,  cum  et 
libertatis  ipsi  custodes  et  quibus  custoditur,  tarn  pauci 
turn  sint  futuri,  qui  libertate  uti  atque  frui  vel  sciant 
vel  dig^i  sint?  Libertate  autem  indigni,  quod  omitten- 
dum  postrem6  non  est,  erga  ipsos  primum  liberatores 
ingratissimi  ferd  existunt  Quis  nunc  talium  pro  liber- 
tate pugnare,  aut  vel  minimum  adire  periculum  velit  P 
non  convenit,  non  cadit  in  tales  esse  liberos ;  utut  li- 
bertatem  strepant  atque  jactent,  servi  sunt  et  domi  et 
foris,  nee  sentiunt ;  et  cum  senserint  tandem,  et  velut 
fcrocientes  equi  fraenum  indignantes,  non  vers  liberta- 
tis amore  (quam  solus  vir  bonus  recte  potest  appetere) 
sed  superbia  et  cupiditatibus.'parvis  impulsi,  jugum  ex- 
cutere  conabuntur,  etiamsi  armis  rem  scepiiis  tentave- 
rint,  nibil  tamen  proficient;  mutare  servitutem  fortasse 
poterunt,  exuere  non  poterunt.  Id  quod  Romanis  etiam 
antiquis  luxu  jam  fractis  ac  diffluentibus  perssepd  ac- 
cidit ;  recentioribus  multo  magis ;  cum  longo  post  tem- 
pore Crescentii  Nomentani  auspiciis,  et  postea  duce 
Nicolao  Rentio,  qui  se  tribunum  plebis  nominaverat, 
antiquam  renovare  gloriam,  et  rempublicam  restituere 
afiectarent.  Scitote  enim,  ne  fortd  stomacbemini,  aut 
quemquam  praeter  vosmetipsos  inculpare  possitis,  sci- 
tote, quemadmodum  esse  liberum  idem  pland  est  atque 
esse  pium,  esse  sapientem,  esse  justum  ac  temperantem, 
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sui  proytdum,  alieni  absdoentem,  atque  exinde  demum 
maipianimain  ae  fortem,  ita  his  contnurium  esse,  idem 
esse  atque esse  senrum ;  solitoque  Dei  judicio  et  quasi  ta- 
lione  jnstissima  fit,  ut  quae  gens  se  regere  seque  mode- 
ran  nequit,  saisqoe  ipsa  se  libidinibos  in  seiritutem 
tradidit,  ea  aliis,  quibus  noUet,  dominis  tradatnr;  nee 
libens  mod6,  sed  invita  quoqae  senriat.  Quod  etiam 
et  jure  et  natura  ipsa  saneitum  est,  ut  qui  impos  sui, 
qui  per  inopiam  mentis  aut  furorem  suas  res  rect^  ad- 
ministrare  nequit,  in  sua  potestate  ne  sit ;  sed  tanquam 
pupillus,  alieno  dedatur  imperio ;  nedum  at  alienis  ne- 
gotiis,  aut  reipublicae  praefidendns  fit  Qui  libeii  igitor 
▼ultis  permanere,  aut  sapite  imprimis,  aut  quamprimum 
resipiscite :  si  serrire  durum  est,  atque  nolitis,  rect» 
rationi  obtemperare  discite,  yestrum  esse  compotes ; 
postreroo  factionibus,  odiis,  superstitionibus,  injuriis, 
libidinibus  ac  rapinis  invicem  abstinete.  Id  nisi  pro 
▼irili  vestra  parte  feceritis,  neque  Deo  neque  hominibus, 
ne  Testris  quidem  jam  nunc  liberatoribns,  idonei  pote- 
ritis  rideri,  penes  quos  libertas  et  reipublice  gubema- 
tio,  et  imperandi  aliis,  quod  tam  cupidd  yobis  arrogatis, 
potestas  relinqnendasit:  cum  tutorepotiusaliquorerum- 
que  yestramm  fideli  ac  forti  curatore  tanquam  pupilla 
gens,  tum  quidem  indigeatis.  Ad  me  quod  attinet,  quo- 
cunque  res  redierit,  quam  ego  operam  meam  maximd 
ex  usu  reipublice  futuram  judicavi,  baud  grayadm 
cert^,  et  ut  spero,  baud  firustra  impend! ;  meaque  arma 
pro  libertate,  non  solum  ante  fores  extuli,  sed  edam  iis 
ita  latd  sum  usus,  ut  factorum  minimi  yulg^rium  jus 
atque  rado,  et  apud  nostros  et  apud  exteros  explicata, 


defensa,  atque  bonis  ceiti  oamibM  prabttla,  tttitm 
orum  ciyium  summam  laadf,  eC  pMlawuB  d ». 
emplum  pnedar^  constet.  Si  puslirwa  priaa  m 
satis  responderint,  ipsi  yiderint ;  ego  qnse  tsimk,^ 
excelsa,  quae  omni  laude  pn^  inajorm  fnere,  m 
monium,  prope  dixerim  monameotoiB,  prifcibM, 
cito  interiturum ;  et  si  aliud  nihil,  ctatk  fidea 
liberayi.  Quemadmodum  antem  poeta  b  qii 
yocatur,  si  quis  paulo  aecuratior,  mnumeqse 
est,  quem  beroera  yeisilMis  canendim  sibi 
ejus  non  yitam  omnem,  sed  onam  lere  wits 
Achillis  puta  ad  Trojam,  yel  Uljrads  reditnm,  yd 
in  Italiam  adventum  omandam  sibi 
prsetermitdt;  ita  mibi  quoque  vel  ad 
excusationem  satis  fuerit,  ii 
meorum  heroic^  rem  gestam  exomaase;  rdi^n 
tereo,  omnia  uniyersi  populi  pr»stare  qnis  posat: 
post  tam  forda  fadnora  fcedios  deliqaeritis,  a  qdi 
bis  indignum  commiseritis,  loqaetnr  profedb 
et  judicium  feret;  jacta  streno^  fnndamtau 
praedara  inida,  immo  plusqaam  initia;  sed  qd 
exaedificarent,  qui  fastigium  imponereat,  ■«• 
commodone  quadam  animidesiderabit;  taadsi 
tantis  yirtudbus,  non  adfuisse 
ingentem  gloriae  segetem,  et  »w^-^ 
rendanim  materiam  praebitam  yidebit,  sed 
defuisse  yiros :  non  defuisse  qui  monere 
incitare  qui  egregi^  tum  facta,  tnm  qui 
decorare,  et  yicturis  in  omne  eram  otLAan 
potuerit. 
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msL  eqoidem  lut  totea  inanditom,  aut  mea  tarn  ex- 
ipiyifMie  alienum,  cum  libertatis  causam  primo  accept 
Ihideiidani,  usu  Tenturam  mihi  arbkratus  sum,  si 
jlpntores  FSatrise,  cives  meos,  anus  prae  ceeteris  public^ 
,  QrraDOorum  jus  infinitum  atque  injurium 
at  improborum  omnium  in  me  prop^ 
warn  lerentnr  odia,  atque  redundarent  Prasyidebam 
km  torn  bellum  yobis,  Angli,  cum  bostibus  baud 
ittDfnom,  mibi  cum  perfug^s,  et  coram  mercenariis 
Mfntemum  propemodum  fore :  ut  quoram  vos  tela  de 
Uubus  eripuissetis,  coram  in  me  maledicta  atque  con- 
tia  e6  acrius  conjicerentur.  In  vos  ergt)  furor  bos- 
a  atqae  impetus  deferbuit:  mihi,  ut  videtur,  soli 
JBS  belli  reliquiaB  supersunt;  contcmptissimas  qui- 
m  illae,  sed  ut  fere  sunt  infirmoram  impetus  anima- 
m,  satis  infestae.  Non  pcrditorum  duntaxat  cirium, 
1  exterorum  etiam  ut  quisque  alienaram  rerum  plus 
■io  curiosus,  ut  quisque  importunissimus,  corruptis- 
Bvaqne  est,  in  me  involat,  officii  tantummodo  mei 
lagentem ;  in  me  omne  yirus  et  aculeos  diriget  Quo 
B  at  quod  plerique  ad  commendationem  operis,  et 
idientiam  sibi  faciendam  praefari  initio  solent,  se  ab 
all  atque  humili  rerum  materia  ad  res  dictu  g^vis> 
■as  atque  maximas  aspirare,  id  mibi  in  prassentia 
iquaquam  concessum  sit ;  ut  cui  nunc  contra  vel  in- 
to atque  nolenti  4  rebus  roaximis  et  gloriosissirois 
cendis  ad  res  obscuras,  anonymoram  latebras,  et  ad- 
turpissimi  per  sequenda  lustra  atque  flagitia 
rio  sit  descendendum.  Quod  etsi  parum  exor- 
inti  bonorificum  et  ad  reddendos  lectorum  animos 
Heatiores  minus  accommodatum  esse  videatur,  habet 
■MD  quod  exemplo  baud  absiraili,  cum  yiris  optimis 
t  pKslantissimis  idem  contigerit,  consolari  possit : 
ifoidem  et  Africanus  ipse  Scipio,  postquam  ea  gesserat 
nbns  nihil  in  eo  laudis  genere  felicius  aut  majus  po- 
Dtt  tndtnatione  reram  suaram  perpetua  et  decrescente 
■^er  soas  rirtatis  materia  usus  esse  yidetur :  et  primo 
n  fvidein  tammna,  atque  Hannibale  superior,  mox 


contra  bostem  Syrum  et  imbellem  legatus,  tribunoram 
deinde  impotentia  yexatus,  suam  tandem  communire 
yillam  Liternensem  contra  fures  atque  latrones  coactus 
est :  in  bac  tamen  reram  suarum  decliyitate  atque  de- 
scensu  par  ipse  semper  sibi  et  aequalis  dicitur  fuisse. 
Undo  ego,  utque  aliis  aliunde  monitis,  quicquid  sortis 
aut  proyincias  dederit  modo  Deus,  multo  licet  priore 
angustius,  atque  tenuius,  id  non  asperaari  erudior. 
Sed  quemadmodum  dux  bonus,  (quidni  enim  bonos  in 
omni  genere  liceat  imitari?)  contra  bostem  qualem- 
cunque  boni  ducis  officium  explebit ;  vel  si  hoc  nimis 
inyidiosum  est,  ut  sutor  bonus,  ita  enim  vir  sapiens 
olim  philosopbatus  est,  ex  eo  quodcunque  est  ad  manum 
corio  calceamentum  quam  potest  optimum  conficiet,sic 
ego  ex  hoc  caleeamento  (argumentum  enim  cum  insti- 
tuissem  dicere  puduit)  trito  prsesertim  jam  antea  atque 
dissuto,  siquid  concinnare  quod  legentium  auribus  tan- 
tum  non  fastidio  sit  potero,  experiar.  Parsuras  utique 
omnino  buic  operas,  nisi  accusationes  mihi  nescio  quaa 
falsas,  et  mendacia  objecisset  adyersarius,  quam  ego 
maculam  aut  suspicionem  adhaerere  mihi  minimi  yolo. 
Quando  hoc  necessario  tollendum  mihi  onus  est,  dabit 
quisque  veniam,  uti  spero,  si  populo  qui  non  defui  pri- 
dem  et  reipublicae,  mibimet  nunc  non  defuero. 

Quoniam  itaque  *'  tuam  fidem,"  More,  quam  in  ipso 
libelli  titulo  tu  ''  publicam "  vocas,  ego  publicatam 
jamdndum  et  perditam  scio,  ita  nltro  statim  nobis  ob- 
stringis,  uf  siquid  eorum  in  te  agnosceres,"  quae  de 
te  ego  scripserim,  "  majorem  in  modum  irascerere,"  ex 
ore  imprimis  tuo,  quo  laqueo  solet  improbus  irretiri 
semper  et  capi,  judicandum  te  omnibus  atque  damnan- 
dum  addico.  Cum  enim  et  ex  perpetua  calumnia,  qua 
meum  omne  dictum  aut  factum  in  deterrimam  partem 
trahis,  meque  obruere  inyidia  quaeris,  et  ex  contumeliis 
quas  semper  iniquissimas  undique  in  me  arripis  jacien- 
das,  ex  omnibus  denique  signis  atque  indiciis  irae 
facile  appareat  yebementissimd  te,  quamyis  id  usque 
neges,  et  apertissim^  irasci,  effugere  non  potes  quin 
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arguirU  agnosoere  in  te  ea,  quA  vel  "  affinxisse"  tibi 
me  ais,  yel  in  lucem  protolisse. 

Duae  sunt  res  quarum  eg^  te  postnlabam :  altera  in- 
jurianim,  altera  flagitiorum.  Injuriamm,  quod  libelli 
in  no8  damosisrimi  author  extitisses ;  nam  quod  popu- 
lum  Anglicanum  satis  ledere  existimares  te  non  posse, 
nisi  me  eximid  preeter  cseteros  liesisses,  id  eg^  honori 
mihi  potius,  qakm  contumeliee  duco.  Flagitia  yero 
tua  commemorare,  ut  dignum  erat,  idcirco  non  grava- 
bar,  ut  ostenderem,  siquidem  is  est  babendus  damoris 
autbor,  qui  edidit,  et  alius  certd  preeter  te  nemo  bacte- 
nus  comparuit,  quimcasto  ex  ore  clamor  ille  prorupisset. 
Quid  tu  ad  beec  ?  negas  te  autborem  iUius  libelli ;  et 
ita  sedul6,  ita  prolix^  negas,  ciim  tamen  liber  ille  ne- 
quaquam  tibi  displiceat,  ut  magis  mibi  pertimuisse 
videare,  ne  ilium  librum  scripsisse,  quam  ne  ilia  in  te 
tot  probra  admisisse  reperiaris ;  de  quibus  sic  leriter  et 
timid^,  sed  simul  yersutd  ac  veteratori^  te  purgas,  ut 
nemo  non  subesse  ulcus  perspiciat.  Hand  incallido 
fortasse  consilio ;  nam  quis  unum  Hbellum  scripserit, 
quam  quis  multa  stupra  fecerit,  difficilior  longd  est  pro- 
batio;  libellus  sine  arbitris  confici  potuit;  bsec  sine 
sociis,  et  scelerum  consciis  non  potuerunt :  illic  restigia 
pend  nulla  necessario  apparent;  bic  plurima  indicia  et 
prsDcedunt,  et  una  adsunt,  et  subsequuntur.  Itaque, 
si  pemeg^asses  ad  te  librum  ilium  pertinere,  arbitrabaris 
eadem  opera  et  fidem  meam  de  reliqua  tua  vita  saltem 
apud  longinquos  infirmari,  et  mea  credulitate  atque  in- 
juria, qua  te  scilicet  temere  yiolassem,  tuam  magna  ex 
parte  levari  infamiam :  sin  ire  inficias  de  libello  non 
posses,  restare  tibi  hoc  solum  proevidebas,  quo  nihil 
difficilius  erat  aut  acerbius,  ut  de  rooribus  et  flagitiis 
baud  perfunctoric  respondendum  tibi  esset.  Venim 
ego  nisi  hoc  doceo,  nisi  planum  facio  aut  te  authorem 
illius  libelli  faniosissimi  in  nos  esse,  aut  te  satis  causoe 
preebuisse  cur  pro  authore  meritu  haberi  debeas,  non 
recuse  quin  abs  te  victus  in  hac  causa  cum  dedccore 
atque  pudore  turpiter  discedam  ;  nullam  a  me  culpani 
neque  imprudentice,  ncque  tcmeritatis,  nequc  maledi- 
centise  deprccor. 

Prodiit  hoc  bienuio  anonymus  et  probrosus  libera 
*'  Regii  sanguinis  clamor  ad  coelum  ad  versus  Panricidas 
Anglicanos"  inscriptus ;  in  quo  libro,  cum  Respublica 
Anglorum  tota,  turn  nominatim  **  Cromuellus,"  eo  qui- 
dem  tempore  nostrorum  exercituum  imperator,  nunc 
totius  reipublicce  vir  sumnius,  omni  vcrborum  contu- 
melia  laceratur  :  secundum  eum,  sic  ilH  anonvmo 
yisum  est,  maledictorum  pars  maxima  in  me  conjicitur. 
Vix  suis  integer  schedulis  liber  iste  in  consilio  mihi  est 
traditus ;  ab  eo  mox  consessu,  qui  qutestionibus  turn 
propfuit,  alter  mittitur :  sigiiiticatum  quoque  est,  cx- 
pectari  a  me  banc  operam  reipub.  navandam,  ut  huic 
importuuo  clamatori  os  obturarem.  Verum  nic,  tuin 
maxinie,  ct  infirma  simul  valetudo,  et  duoruni  funerum 
luctus  domcsticus,  ct  defectum  jam  peiiitus  oculorum 
lumen  divcrsa  loug-e  sollicitudiiie  urgebat :  foris  quo- 
que adversarius  ille  prior,  isti  longe  prwferendus,  ini- 
pendebat  ;  jamjamque  se  totis  viribus  incursurum 
indies  niiiiitabatur:  quo  derepente  moriuo  levatum  uic 
parte  aliqua  laboris  ratus,  et  valetudine  partim  dcspe- 
rata,  partim  rcstituta,  utcunque  confirmatus,  ne  omnino 


▼el  summorum  bominnm  ezpeetatioiii  deeae, 
inter  tot  mala  abjecisse  caram  ezistiBatioi 
ut  primum  de  isto  clamatore  anonjrmo  ceiti 
comperiendi  facultas  data  est,  homioeai  i 
De  te,  More,  dictum  hoc  toIo  :  quem  eifo  (qi 
nunc,  quasi  insons  omnium  atque  inseie«t  k 
cusari  vocifereris)  nefandi  illiat  damorii  rd 
thorem,  vel  esse  pro  authore  hand  iDJorii  k 
statuo.  Et  cur  sic  statuam  nunc  aodiow 
ego,  neque  hoc  leve  putaveris,  famam  eoi 
consentientem,  constantem  sura  seqootm;  m 
soliim  que  populi  vox,  et  ab  antiqub  DeicR 
et  a  nobis  hodie  vox  Dei  nuucnpatur,  sed  en 
ut  legitime  tecum  ag^  intellig^as,  quam  jsmy 
authoribus  et  probis  eti>end  notis  exortam,  M 
cere  testimonio  docenL  Ver^  hoc  dico  et  n 
me  toto  biennio  nullum  neque  popalareo,  acq 
gprinum  convenisse,  cum  quo  de  isthoc  libeDoi 
mihi  fuissent,  quin  omnes  una  voce  te  eju  a 
dici  consentirent,  neminem  praeter  te  ilin 
rent.  Ita  universim  obtinuit  haec  fami,  ot  ti 
ipsum  bujus  rei  testem  producere.  Recita  u 
testimonium. 

Testimonium  Mori,  pag.  10. 

*'  Neque  vero  tacui,  si  cui  forti  subiit  aliqaid 
*'  suspicari,  sed  palam  et  exertd  respondi  redai 
*'  questusque  sum  invito  supponi  mihi  ketim 
"  siquidem  illius  auctor  lihri  vel  ex  parte  vd 
•*  existimarer." 

Quamvis  hoc  falsum  sit  tacuisse  te,  aot  n 
quod  plurimi  testantur,  qui  te  de  eo  libroetco 
et  gloriantem  audierunt,  dum  hoc  tutum  tibi, 
aut  bouori  credidisti  fore,  bic  tamen  vides.  q 
fuerit  concepta  alte,  nee  sine  causa  procuidul 
nuni  opinio,  ut  ne  familiaribus  quidoui  tuisp 
potueris,  quo  minus  "  reclamantcm'*  te  ct ' 
rentem"  atque  **  invitum"  illius  libri  aulhoren 
parte  vel  in  totum  existiraarint."  Quid  si  e\ 
nostris  partibus  inimicissimum  esse,  et  de 
nostra  pessime  solere  loqui  intelligerein,bac] 
fama  uixus,  hac  hominum  non  Tulgannm 
opinione  atque  consensu  adductus,  hoc  pro  ce 
sissem,  te  bunc  libellum  composuisse  ?  Tn  « 
affers,  quamobrem  tantae  hominum,  etiam  > 
tnorum  consensioni  de  ininiico  n(»stro  W 
fidem  non  debuerim  ?  Factum  negas.  At  qi 
que  est  rcorum,  qui  multis  etiam  tosiibH> 
convictus  atque  damnatus  in  ipso  suppHtii 
etiam  po'ua  capitali  jamjam  plectcndus  est, 
crimen  suum  non  soleat;  iraraosecrctuni  qu« 
acta?  vita[»  facinus  suum  proferre  in  lucem  i 
cujus  pa*nas  nieritas  dare  se  nunc  dicat,  qn; 
crimine  confiteri  de  quo  sit  condemnalus 
quod  is  turn  neg-at,  cum  sententia  jam  l>ti, 
dita  et  imminente  jam  securi,  nihil  juvat  nee 
nef2['are :  tu  propterca,  qurnl  pro<lest,  qnC>-l  e 
tuas.  quod  manendum  tibi  in  iis  provinciis 
non  esset,  idcirco  neg^as.  Pacis  artirulos  ii 
Fcederatas  Provincias  "  Latine  conditos" 
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•  Legito  itaque  nonum,  deeimom,  et  undecimum, 
to  cxbn  Tertebas,  solum  yertere  debuisd. 

Articolus  pacis  nonus. 

■cd  neafim  dictaram  rerump.  bostes  alterius  rei- 
^edaratos  yel  declarandos,  in  ejus  dominia  re- 

CyBeqoe  eorum  alicui  in  prvedictis  locis  vel  alio 
|iie,  etiam  extra  sua  dominia  auxilium,  con- 
bospitium,  concedet,  nee  istiusmodi  bostibus 

tm  aozilinm,  consilium,  bospitium,  fayorem,  pecu- 

ynsstari  permittet 

Articulus  decimus. 

■M  si  alterutra  dictarum  rerumpob,  aliquem  suum 
ft  et  case  bostem,  et  in  sna  dominia  receptum  esse, 
hidem  commorari  per  literas  suas  publicas  alteri 
fleayerit,  tunc  ilia  resp.  quae  bujusmodi  literas  re- 
^iC,  intra  spatium  yiginti  octo  dierum  tenebitur 
boati  mandare,  ut  extra  sua  dominia  exeat  Et 
■  prsedictorum  bostium  intra  quindecimum  diem 
ttiyerity  singuli  morte  et  amissione  bonoram  mul- 
stv. 

Articulus  undecimus. 

lod  nuUus  bostis  publicus  reip.  Anglias  in  aliqua 
la,yel  alia  loca  recipietur;  neque  Domini  Ordines 
■mies  alicui  bujusmodi  bosti  publico  in  locis  prs- 
1^  pecanlis,  commeata,  aut  alio  quocunque  modo 
,  eonsilium,  aut  fayorem  dari  permittent 
audis?  quam  diligenter,  quam  seyerd  ab 
\mt  lepoblica  tribus  continnis  articulis  cautum  at- 
pivyisom  sit,  nequis  alterius  bostis  ab  alterutra 
ilioTel  tectorecipiatur;  qui  bostis  declaratus  vel 
nndua  ab  alterutra  sit,  ei  ut  aqua  et  igni  ab  altera 
tardicendum,  ut  morte  etiam  multandus  sit,  ni  intra 
imndecim  post  denunciatum  sibi  discessum  sar- 
i«dllegerit  ?  Heeccine,  inquam,  sine  metu  ac  tre- 
isne  aodis  ?  qui  si  bostis  esse  aut  fuisse  depreben- 
»  aoaqoe  ut  yiros  fortes  decet,  in  sententia  per- 
neqne  articulos  otiosos  ad  numerum  duntaxat 
ua,  ubi  tua  ilia  stipendia,  et  sacrarum  histo- 
m  profeniones  ?  cui  de  tota  ilia  ditione  intra  pau- 
Im  decedendum  erit ;  et  relictis  bistoriis,  ilia  yitse 
hbola  nequissima  nescio  quibus  in  terris  peragenda. 
amm  bostis  noster  magis  publicus  est  dicendus, 
I  ii,  qui  libro  famosissimo  in  yulgus  edito  totam 
Ik  mnpub.  inbumanissimis  yerborum  contumeliis 
Uilmtqne  dilaniat?  latrocinii,  ccedis,  perduellio- 
IBpielatii,  parricidii,  immo  novo  prorsus  ?ocabulo 
fii  demom  incosat;  omnes  principes,  populos, 
MB  in  nos,  tanquam  in  monstra  ac  pestes  generis 
wA  ad  anna,  quantum  in  se  est,  concitat;  et  quasi 
iinne  atque  sacrum  bellum  nobis  inferendnm 
lar  ?  Hone  tn  confecisse  librum  nisi  pertinaciter 
i«i,  nullos  nunc  locus  consistendi  iis  in  locis  tibi 
Cum  igitur  tibi  tarn  sit  omnino  periculosum 
ytfWD  iueolnmitatis  et  commodorum  tuonim,  ac 
r  Mlotis  tarn  yehementer  intersit  librum  istum 
m^  cur  tua  inimici  et  improbissimi  hominis  neg^a- 
■Irm  famam  eonstaiitem,imm6yer6quod  plus  est, 
I.  toC  faoninnm  satb  pe^picacium,  et  amicorum 


aliquot  tuorum  opinibnem  yalere  debeat,  non  yideo. 
At  enim  dicis,  non  te  solum  negasse;  testem  habere 
**  reyerendum  antistitem  Ottonum,"  qui  clarissimum 
Durseum  "  admonuerit  te  illius  libri  non  esse  auctorem, 
sibi  prob^  notum  auctorem  lo^g^  alium."  Itaque  ex 
ipsis  Durei  Uteris  ostendam,  neque  probe  boc  noyisse 
Ottonum,  neque  testem  omnino  esse,  vel  siquid  testatur, 
ex  eo  reddi  te  multo  quam  antea  suspectiorem. 

Ex  Literis  Dursei,  Haga,  April  ^^  1654. 

Quod  ad  responsum  Miltoni  ad  eum  librum,  cui  titu- 
1ns  Reg^i  Sanguinis  Clamor :  equidem  a  ministro 
quodam  Midelburgensi,  qui  Mori  perfamiliaris  est, 
certior  sum  factus,  Morum  non  esse  illius  libri  autbor- 
em,  sed  ministrum  quendam  Gallicum,  quem  Moms 
sub  conditione  sUentii  eidem  nominavit 

Et  ex  alteris  Amsterodamo,  April  ^.  1654. 

Cum  D.  Ottono  colloquutus  sum ;  bic  quidem  acer- 
rim^  regius  est,  et  Moro  perquam  intimus ;  idque  mibi 
dixit,  quod  superioribus  literis  ad  te  scripsi,  Morum 
non  esse  '*  Clamoris  Regii  Sanguinis"  autborem. 

Ex  quibus  boc  in  primis  nemo  non  intelligrit,  Ottono, 
ut  qui  partibusreg^ia  addictissimus,  nobis  inimicissimus, 
Moro  asecretis  sit,ne  si  sua  quidem  fide  quicquam  af- 
ferat,  credendum  esse.  Nunc  antem  cum  apertd  fatea- 
tur  Ottonus,  quicquid  bac  de  re  sciat,  abs  te  bausisse, 
tua  sola  autboritate  niti,  tuum  boc  apud  se  depositum 
arcanum  esse,  non  boc  Ottoni  testimonium,  sed  tua 
adbuc  sola  negatio  est:  immo  vero  potiiis  tua  clara 
confessio  dicenda  erit,  illius  te  libelli  vel  componendi 
yel  procurandi  cum  paucissimis  esse  conscium ;  si  non 
autborem,  at  certh  socium  et  administrum;  vel  tua 
opera  vel  tuo  consilio  librum  ilium  fuisse  editum. 
Quod  si  ita  est,  ut  est  san^  per  tuum  testem,  ex  tuomet- 
ipsius  ore  yerisimillimum,  equidem  baud  metuo,  ne  te 
falso  insimulassc  dicar,  si  vel  autborem  ipsum  affirma- 
yerim  te,  vel  eodem  numero  babuerim.  Quis  non  jam 
pland  perspiciat,  quam  penitus  ex  sinu  tuo  liber  iste 
prodierit  ?  qudm  non  de  nibilo  constantissima  de  te  ista 
fama  invaluerit?  yerum  adbuc  clarius  boc  idem  statim 
perspicere  cuivis  licebit  Jam  enim  4  fama,  quod 
postmodum  apparebit,  minimd  fallaci,  ne  vocb  invidia 
contra  me  utaris,  ad  justam  probationem  et  compertis- 
sinios  mibi  testes  transeo.  Accipe  in  primis  literarum 
partem,  qus  baud  ita  multo  p6st  Lugduno  Batavorum 
sunt  datse,  qu&m  libellus  iste  clamosus  Hagse-Comitis 
est  editus.  Missae  sunt  b»  liters  ad  amicum  quendam 
mcum  ab  homine  et  docto  et  prudente,  et  rerum  peri- 
tissimo,  mibi  satis  noto,  et  in  Hollandia  notissimo  :  in 
quiblis  libelli  cujusdam  famosi  facta  mentione,  baec 
statim  verba  subjungit 

Literee  Leidenses,  Septemb.  27,  stilo  novo,  1652. 

*'  Nee  majoris  momenti  est  iste  Mori  liber,  cui  titulus 
Clamor  Regii  sanguinis  ad  Ccelum  :  satisque  vendibi- 
lis  fuit,  donee  autbor  illius  vitiata  Salmasii  uxoris  an- 
cilla,  ipse  suam  existimationcm  commaculavit"  Has 
liters,  eodem  puto  mense,  integ^  sunt  evulgatsp, 
inque  actis  diumis  apud  nos  quinto  quoque  die  bebdo- 
madee  prodire  solitis,palam  extant ;  ej  usque  autboritate 
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vd  qw  edifit.  fldM  ftdM  mn  to- 
[tse  hahm  naqiie  Ism, 
I  esr  koM  Regii  Suigsi- 


v«lgi,  nd  aspliMnMNmi  hoBinam  ftr 
opiaio—  atqve  eoiiMW»  lilwit 
Tin  JittillgwiilhiiBil  alqiw  IwHwrtlMiBii  ▼idiMi  ax  ariw 
MJim,  qwSkm  Ml  qdd  Mrtras  m  n  jwrnimtin  loagia- 
q«a  de  iBwdeo  at  extnuMW  hoiniie,  at  onm  mfaana 
jaHrfwdw  cooptttof  cxpaotnidnB  iMnl  wt  loqaifBii* 
dm,  iMnd  teio.  Agevaos  DOtaaMtrMtamimiiei 
Mtoinilaw  q— lily  tliquuilo  Um»  te  habeboi  q»e 
dciade  IbrtiA*  tMMUi  atqM  eoMtriafui :  qmniaai 
attribotmi  tibi  Ubnm  aloginliiliiM  ne  avonrit  atqoa 
fcatiaii  aoDtra  Inm  avam  q««  aftna  kadaooa  potai 
taa  Talida«  taas  Talara  anpdaiaai  at  wwpaatwriauiBi 
iHgatioeaBi  patiar;  laauttani  tibi  lioa  tatoai  atqaa 
laifiarp  aoa  mm  ta  Ingoi  fibaUiy  qoi  Bagii  Saagoiirii 
C1neriBaeriliitar,aathaia»;  attaoMByqaadjaalbr- 
aitaB  aspactaai  aoa  ria  ahihia  Oaaatat  lata  libar  at 
aaasaMBttator  paoaHalit  oaibwdaM  at  wiWritj  fmittiila 
ad  Canlaai,  altant  ad  lacHiaait  daadilBr  aanutta,  al- 
taro  ia  SaLnaiaM  "  EaehaiJrtJas"  ahaio  in  na  diflb- 
■atarias  ai  aDaai  kqjoa  libri  paginaB,  ai  faniaalam 
fiwlt  MJ*"—  toripaiaw  ant  aoBtnUany  n  adidiaMi  aat 
pncnaan»  ant  anaaiMat  ai  daniqoa  adaada  prafaiaia, 
ant  TvL  apana  tantiuaai  aaaaauwidaaM  ta  rapamoi 
qnaadaqaidaai  imbo  afina  ifT*ftitx  ta  Biilii  aalna  tatina 
aparii  iaaa»  at  anthar,  at  alaawrtar  aria.  Naqna  vard 
aaaB  kaBaaefarilataal^  ant  vAaaiewlaBi  aaimuB  aaa 
diiaria;  idaat  mgni  vmam  kn  gantea  jma  at  aqnia- 
dana  lagibna  aat  aaanpaialoM.  Qnad  abaauuboaia- 
aaptiuunnai  aat  addneaiBy  jot  ctiila  inpentoriani. 

Legito  Instititt  Jnstiniaiiiy  L  4,  de  injnriis,  tit  4. 

Siquis  ad  infamiam  alicujus  libeUmn,  aot  carmen 
(aat  bistoriam)  ■cripeerit,  compoaoerit,  ediderit,  dolore 
malo  feoerit,  quo  quid  eorum  fieret,  9ec  Adjidunt  ali« 
leges;  **  Etiamsi  alterius  nomine  ediderit,  Tel  rioe  no- 
mine.** £t  omnes  decernunt  enm  pro  aotbore  baben- 
dnm  esse  atque  plectendum.  Quiero  nnnc  ex  te,  non 
ntrnm  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamorem,  sed  an  prsmissam 
Clamori  epistolam  Carolo  dicaUm,  ullamye  ejus  par- 
ticniam  feceris,  seripseris,  edideris,  edendamve  cnraye- 
ris  ?  qusro  an  alteram  ad  lectorem,  qusero  deniqne  an 
illud  in  fame  carmen  condideris,  aut  yulgfandum  cura- 
yeris  ?  nibildnm  ad  beec  respondisti ;  si  Clamorem  ip- 
sum  tantummodo  abdicasses,  omnemque  ejus  particu- 
lara  gnayitcr  ejurasses,  salva  fide  eyasisse  te  putabas, 
Bosque  prob^  ludificasse ;  epistolam  yidelicet  ad  Caro- 
lum  filiom,  aut  ad  lectorem,  carmen  etiam  iambum, 
Regii  Sanguinis  Clamorem  non  esse.  Tu  itaque  sic 
breyiter  faabeto,  ne  tergiversari  in  posteram  queas,  aut 
prasyaricari  ;  ne  direrticulum  ullum,  aut  latibulum 
sperare ;  ut  jam  sciant  omnes  quam  non  mendax,  sed 
yerOoqua,  aut  saltem  non  de  nibilo  ista  fama  de  te  in- 
crebuerit,tu,  inquam,  sic  faabeto :  me  non  fama  solum,  sed 
eo  testimonio,  quo  nullum  certius  esse  potest  comperisse, 
te  et  libelli  totins  cui  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor  est  titulus, 
editionem  administrasse,  et  operam  tjrpograpbicam  cor> 
rexisse,  et  epistolam  illam  ad  Carolum  secundum, 
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atqua  akeva" 
A]axaiidarM< 
aeriptoa,  anhia  qjaa  ni 
▼it,  qoiai  to  aagaie  aat 
Si  diciai  ispaHniitata 

qdbi  az  aia  too  aia 
niter  affirsaa,  at  aa 
at  endatar  tibi  anil* 
dannfli  lOfte  aaiatiiHiBi 
Teipao  itaqaa  liagitaatet 
tnom 
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daai  dat^gia  at  ftlbeiaa^  qaa  Intaa 
mm  totiaa  aagaa.  ^  Nam  qaia 
**  hanwfifiatiftaia  tan)  oftai 
triboia  BMdOyaMdo  adisia 
eaaftiayqai  m 
Hae  cai  aoa  aabalaatf 
ainnl  et  ClaiMMria 
qaideai  paitiealaai  oaafem  la  ta 
aoUaai  laqiaiai  aoUaai  iaficiaria 
BHwiBi  yidana  propaaMdaM  ndaK^  qaaa  aai 
lernaadixariBitaaB  aaaa.  Si  iaiacalil»< 
igaaio  ftctaai  kae  diflia^at  aamaa  taaaari 
tar,  priatam  cfadibila  naa  aat 
vnttendB  ad  Begaaa  epSataks 
caas,  alieanai  aaaMa  ipaa  iaeeaMki  ti 
Conplana deiade aaat,  qai ex  tai^nfii 
taaai  a«a  iOam  apirtnlam  ipd  iaienaprf 
lars*  yal  altrd  ipao  pmdiearaa.  Toiat 
Inerit,  non  adaiodam  laboro  ;  taaa  iolai  < 
nno  aut  aHero"  earn  oomposoeria;  quod dhi 
subindicare  lodibandos  prope  yideris.  Te  i 
non  epistolsB  duntaxat,  sed  et  libelli  iaftaiBi 
prop^  conscium,  te  ejusdem  editorem  ait  e 
ministmm,  te  epistole  ad  Carolnm  afifV 
exemplaribns  diyulgatas  aubscriptoren  acta 
scriptorem  etiam  confessnm,  te  eigo  oaaii 
consensu  atque  sententia  totins  operis  silba 
tuo  ore  conyictnm  atque  constrietnm  teocs. 
dicam  testimonio  tarn  remotns,  et  nnde  aibit 
constare  potuerint,  si  qnseris,  non  fama,  in 
sed  partim  testibus  religiosissimis  qui  eona 
sanctissimd  asseyerarunt,  partim  literis  tt\  i 
ad  me  scriptis.  Literanim  yerba  ipsa  ezpn 
bentium  nomina  non  edam ;  propterea  quo 
alioqui  notissimis  necesse  non  babeo.  Hi 
primis  ab  homine  probo,  et  cui  ad  banc  rr 
gandam  baud  mdliocris  iacultas  fuit,  lit 
Comitis  ad  me  datas. 

Ex  Literis  Hag.  Com. 

Exploratissimum  mibi  est,  Momm  ipsw 
Re^i  Sanguinis  exemplar  nonnnllis  aliii 
dum  obtulisse,  antequam  Vlaccns  illnd  ac< 
sum  corngendis  operarum  erratis  pnrfois 
exemplaria,  ut  primum  qnodqne  absolnta 
pluribus  impertita  ac  dissipate. 

Viden'  ut  boec  dilucida  atqne 
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fibns  collecta,  sed  data  opera  ac  diligenda 
in  locis  ac  rebus  yeraatiBsimi,  penrestigata 
»  cerdsainiia  indiciis  comprobata  atque  com- 
|ai  testem,  inquies,  unum  jus  omne  rejecit : 
r  ore  duorum  testium,  quo  testimonio  neque 
[ue  civile  jus  quicquam  amplius  aut  locu- 
lerat,  firmatum  k  me  omne  verbum,  ut  di- 
roboratum  babebis.  Accipe  nunc  sis  quie 
simus  idemque  intellig^ndssimus  et  cert6 
» et  illic  testatissima  Amsterodamo  sic  scribit 

Ex  Uteris  Amsterodamo. 

um  est  omnes  fer6  per  baec  loca  Morum  pro 
as  libri  babuisse,  qui  ''  Regii  Sangfuinis 
scribitur ;  nam  et  schedas  a  praelo  exceptas 
t,  et  aliqoa  exemplo  sobscriptum  dedica- 
n  Mori  prseferebant,  cujus  et  ipse  author 
snim  ipse  amico  cuidam  meo,  se  illius  epis- 
em  fuisse:  immo  nihil  certius  est,  quam 
[orum  Tel  attribuisse,  yel  agnovisse  pro  sua. 
squiris  adbunc  tertium :  non  id  quidem 
tamen  indulget  Esto ;  largissima  per  me 
potest  fieri,  ut  temi  opus  sint  testes :  coarc- 
me  juris  quicquam  non  dices.    Addo  jam 

ix  alteris  literis  Haga  Comitis. 

bi  Hagse  Comitis  vir  quidam  primarius, 
egii  Sanguinis  Clamorem,  cum  ipsa  Mori 

jn  largiter  tibi  admetiar:  clara  enim  baec 
eget  ?  tu  tamen  scito  clariora  apud  me  esse, 
idei  causa  reticeo,  quam  quse  nunc  palam 
>uod  si  adhuc  tamen  yis  cumulum,  fortassis 
iterea  nunc  libero  ac  soluto  animo  ad  re- 
scor ;  quandoquidem  id  quod  Deum  Opt. 
us  sum,  adeptum  me  esse  spero,  ut  nemini 

prssertim  bono  et  intelligenti,  incertis 
latus  temer^,  accusationem  contra  te  falsam 
lec  fictis  criminibus  innocentem,  quod  que- 
neritum  perfudisse,  sed  tectum  atque  du- 
8  redarguisse,  latentem  atque  scctantem 
lucem  protraxisse :  quod  quidem  et  ex  ipsa 
laritate  perspicuum  esse  reor,  et  in  ipsis 

hominum  non  conscientiis  modo,  sed  et 
nbi  base  gesta  sunt,  clarius  elucere.  Qui- 
estimonium  denuntiare  possem,  obruerere, 
mnltitudine  tot  testium :  quos  tamen  ali- 
te  sua  yeritati  tam  illustri,  si  opus  erit,  sua 
m  daturos  esse  confido.    Quod  si  banc  pro- 

atque  eyidentiam,  quam  ne  judex  quidem 

repudiasset,  tu  falsam  tamen  esse,  id  quod 
St,  contendere  audebis,  erit  fortasse  cur  de 
atque  deplores  infortunio,  aut  iratum  tibi 
uim  agnoscas  Deum,  qui  per  aliorum  yel 
mendacium  assignati  tibi  bujus  libelli  ilia 
!Cora  in  ecclesia  diutius  non  ferenda,  latiiis 
personam  illam  ecdesiasticam,  quam  cir- 
ndentissimd,  detrabi  tibi  yoluerit ;  me  cur 
ceps  aut  reprehendas  non  erit,  immo  nee 
f  yellct  iiiod6  tua  in  nos  commissa  recog- 


noscere ;  yen&m  ilia  mordie^  inficiari  nimium  tibi  ex- 
pedit,  et  simul  pergis  lacessere.   Noli  igitur,  quod  jam 
iterum  moneo,  me  inculpare,  si  rursus  que  nolis  nunc 
yieissim  audieris.    Sed  yideamus  quid  sit    FrimiStm 
occurrit  mibi,  nee  opinatd,  mea  pro  Pop.  Anglicano  De- 
fensio  secunda,  tjpis  Vlacci  maleyoli  mendosissimd  ae 
malitiosissimd  excusa ;  omissis  nonnunquam  yerbis  in- 
tegris,non  sinestructuraB  totius  atque  sententias  yel  de- 
prayatione  yd  interitu.  Quod  ego  omnes  yolo  monitoa, 
qui  mea  curant  legisse,  nequid  meum  ex  officina  homi- 
nis  inimici  et  yeteratoris  exire  integrum  aut  sincerum 
existiment  Huic  accessio  est,  Vlacci  itidem  mala  merx, 
''  Alexandri  Mori  fides  publica."  *  Ita  eg^  quos  k  me 
longissirod  snmmoyisse  ac  protelasse  sum  ratus,  eos  yel 
inyitus  sub  iisdem  pellibus  conjunctissimos  mihi  repe- 
rio.  Sic  est  profeoto ;  qui  liberrimd  riserit  bos  homines, 
sibi  deyinxerit.    Cayendum  sand  et  procul  fugiendum 
erit  cui  putayerint  isti  nasum  esse  aduncum ;  ne  ali- 
quando  satis  irrisi,  irridentis  naribus  duntaxal  uncis 
ipsi  sese  tanquam  nniones  bine  atque  inde  suspendant 
Cognoscite  yero  nunc  adyersarium,  siquis  unquam  fuit, 
degenerem,iniquum,odiosum.  Nam  ut  primum,  nescio 
quo  casu  per  amicum  meum,  non  id  agentem  ut  ab  isto 
gn^tiam  iniret  ullam,  intellexit  me  ad  Clamorem  Regii 
Sanguinis  responsum  in  se  edere,  asstuare  mens  homi- 
nis  conscia,  et  omnes  in  partes  yersare  se  coepit   Inter 
alia  trepidantis  atque  degeneris  animi  indicia,  qui  libel- 
lum  modo  famosum  tam  cupidd,  tamque  improbd  in 
alios  edidisset,  libellum  nunc  supplicem  ad  legatum 
foederatorum  ordinum  apud  nos  commorantem  scribit, 
orans  atqae  obsecrans,  uti  cum  Dom.  Protectore  quam 
instantissimd  de  supprimenda  mea  defensione  ageret. 
Cum  responsum  tulisset  impetrari  nequaquam  id  posse, 
exire  nihilominus  in  lucem,  jamque  adnavigare  animad- 
yersorem  in  se  librum  cum  spicilegio  quodam  et  collec- 
taneis  facinqrum  suorum  conturbatus,  et  hue,  illuc 
cursitans,  circumspectissimus  deinde  homo,  totus  in 
speculis  est;  oculos  ab  litore  dimoyere  yix  audet;  ubi 
adyenisse  librum  cognoyit,  suumque  statim  indicem 
sensit,  prece  nescio  an  pretio  exorat  librarium,  ut  ex* 
emplum  illius  libri  ullum  ne  diyenderet,  donee  ipse  re- 
sponsum suum  confecisset;  id  est,  ut  commeroii  fidem 
violaret,  donee  iste  '*  fidem  publicam  "  conflasset    Ita 
bonus  ille  yir  quingenta  plus  minus  exempla  rectd  et 
emendate  edita  suo  arbitratu  premit,  dum  Vlaccus  in- 
terim jacturam  alienam  suum  ratus  compendium,  quot 
sibi  yidetur  mendosa  imprimit     Bene  agis,  Vlacce,  ut 
consueyisti ;  sed  auctarium  hoc  damni  quid  sibi  yult 
adjectum  ?  cur  appendices  yos  ipsos  adjunxistis  mihi, 
hominum  importunissimi  ?  nemone  ut  possit  me  yelle, 
quin  yos  quoque  vel  ingratissimum  unus  una  ferre  co- 
gatur  ?   Ergo  eg^,  ut  yidetur,  non  caecus,  sed  csecias. 
quos  yolebam  propellere  nebulones,  attraxi.    Tu  yero, 
adeone  tibi,  More,  tuoque  sive  genio  siye  ingenio  diffi- 
sus  es,  ut  yicturum  te,  et  in  manus  hominum  perven- 
turum  desperares,  nisi   te  mihi  assedam  quocunque 
irem,  maid  conciliatum  agglutinares,  et  emptoribus 
etiam  noientibus  te  obtruderes  ?  yenim  expertus  jam 
didici  quid  sit  picem  attrectare ;  et  erat  hoc,  opinor, 
hand  minus  Vlacd  astutia  proyisum,  qui  non  tjrpog^- 
phus  solum,  sed  aritbmeticns,  quod  jam  fateor,  yetulus. 
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m«tuebal  ne  "  Atexandri  Mori"  neglects  "  fides  piih- 
lica"  jaeereC,  leque  dsoricibuH  iPgrA  tucrciur,  nisi  banc 
srtem  aligationis,  veri  canponiriaiD,  adhibaissrl,  et 
vile  ac  «itiosuni  Tendibiti  tnisciiisset.  Ag^  rew.  quo* 
niarn  iiecesae  «l  cum  Defensiune  pro  Pop.  An^licano, 
Almandii  Mnri  (idem  publicam  coemere,  quanqusm 
par*a  hKC,  otctinqoe  nummaloruiD  Jactura  erit,  diEcere 
ex  le  avenius,  qaid  BJt  "Mori  fides  pubticaf"  ntmm 
confeasionem  tun  fidei  publicam  nobis  exhibei,  an  quid 
in  sjmbolnin  ?  Htpc  cnim  tua  fides  pubtica  est,  opinor; 
prirala  ao  ait  dicant,  qui  le  Spir.  Sanctum  non  a^os- 
e^re  accusant.  Quid  ergo  est  f  tQamlte  dicamus  fidem 
esse  publicam,  an  fidem  publicam  esse  tuam  ?  Tuam 
fidem  sicQt  et  pudiciliam  esse  publicam,  non  est  diffi- 
cile Qt  crcdamas.  Qui  eniin  alicnai  uxores  et  andllas 
•is  esae  publicaa,  quidni  tua  omnia,  pudorem  eliam  ac 
fidem  publicam  esse  Telis  f  An  Tcro  boe  eat  quod  di- 
cis,  fidem  publicam  case  tuam  ?  at  boe  qui  palest  fieri  f 
Tune  fidem  publicam  pro  scoTto  ahduiisae  te  putaa, 
lua  nt  simul  esset  et  publica  P  aut  captiosus  hie  titulus 
est,  aut  sensu  vacuus.  Si  tua  fides  bxe  e»t.  quemad- 
modum  est  pttblica  ?  ai  publica  est,  quemadmodom 
est  lua?  Relinquitur  ut  tel  imprndens  boc  tituto  sig- 
nificasse  rideare  ciim  Alexandri  Mori  fides  publica 
ait,  adeoque  non  tua ;  nmus  cum  tua  sit,  idcoque  non 
publica,  banc  quam  afiers  fidem  rcpogitantem  et  im- 
plicitam,  Dec  publicam  esse  nee  luarn.  Quid  ei^  ? 
aut  dubiam,  aut  inanem,  aut  denique  nullam.  Quud 
si  coDlendis  banc  fidem  omnino  esse  publicam,  qnn 
(oa  lanta  impudentia  est.  More,  ut  ciim  fiden)  ipse 
nullam  habeas  quam  pro  te  afibros,  tot  fiagitia  perpe- 
trare  fide  publics  esiMimes  libi  licere  P  ut  nunquam 
aliie  dici  lerins,  quam  de  te  Tcraiculas  isle  Tideatur, 
quicquid  peccat  Morus,  plectitur  fides  publica.  Hkc 
tibi  uni  licetitia  si  concedalur,  non  tu  Alexander  Mo- 
rus, scd  Alexander  ille  Pbrj^us  mea  quidcm  senlentia 
nominaberis.  Beatum  iulerim  te,  cui  militel  fides 
publica.  CoDtra  queni  autem  ?  contra  meas  nempe 
"  calumnias."  Quas  tandem  illas.'  an  quod  infamis 
libelii  Clamoris  Regii  antborem  te  affirmaverim,  uunc 
«tiam  JDsta  probatione  ar^erim  ?  at  verbum  de  isto 
Clamore  in  tua  fide  publica  nullum.  An  quod  bor- 
tensem  te  adulterum,  domesticum  Pontic  stupratorem 
I  horti  percaal^  tu  qui<!em  ac  limid^ 
s  facis;  facta  utrobique  fiagitia  aut  non  «m- 
nino,  aut  oblique  tantum  et  frigid^  negas.  Quid  ergo 
fidem  publicam  sollicitare  opus  erat  tis  de  rebus,  quas 
audacter  ipse  negare  non  potes?  nihil  san^  nisi  quod 
circnmforanei  pbarmaeopolic  el  Tanissimi  circulaioris 
boc  solum  tibi  deruit,  ut  elogiis  ac  lestimoniis,  ocsrio 
quo  pacio  adscitis  alqne  correplis,  et  oslentata  fide 
publica  le  fcndilares.  Tibi  ijiitur  si  "scurra"Bum, 
minus  commoTcor;  quandoquidem  is,  qui  ab  oraculo 
sapienlissimus,  ab  tui  similibus  scurra  Atticua  est  dic- 
lus.  Cur  auiem  scurra  tibi  »ideor,  More  ?  an  quod 
nequilias  luas  inlerdum  false  perslrinierim  ?  nc  tu  stnl- 
(ior  sis,  More,  el  adbuc  magis  ridendus,  si  quenquam 
pntas,  mod6  etnunctn  naris  sit,  ad  Inos  fiEiores,  nisi 
sale  conspersos,  posse  appropinquare.  Sed  vide,  quim 
libi  lemperaverim,  quam  leniler  tecum  egerim :  Ciim 
enim  in  ipsa  fronte  libri  nullo  negotio  potnerim  tibi 


paria  relulisse,  et  aAxo  libi  eafWN 

alque  meritissimo  ita  acripBitat,  "  Coam  A 

Morum  adulterum  t't  cinadam,"  eohibm  He;  jig 

lui  miserlus,  partim  ut  legvntinm  o 

nonnihil  consulnetn,  ne  sobitD  dcci 

atqne  oficnsione  arerterrailuT. 

Sed  de  bis  plus  salts;  infanlisu 
librum  ipsum  reniamus:  id  quod  ti 
lectat ;  nam  rcctu  eunti  i 

doclorculom  nescio  quern  Cranuium  cam  lav^ 
culcitrm,  lanquam  aggerem   aut  ralloiB  oUk  di 
transfenuiu  extrudis.     Qui  "  tegrt."  ut  ifte  aiLri 
fallor  iegerrimusiid  est  maledic^ndi  cupidiKaMKli 
scio  an  tentilaia  lodioc  vix  le  in  cuImIiib  «nHl| 
ba^  sua  febriculosa  somnia  deliraret.     Uhc  ^^M{ 
tamento  jam  facto  cubjicit,  "  Scripsi  pmptn  aMi 
subsignafi  licet  leger  corporc-'^    Aj(«  jaM  tt,iii 
animam;   nos   resignemus;  «t  lectori   imjaiaii  ^ 
legaTcris  inspiciamus :  mulOai,  opinor,  satMiMr 
unciolam  quidcm;  quid  ergo?  pionre:  "hrfttljt 
et  luge."     Me  veiv,  qu&)  ignoias  rniiuBK'  tSfttUk 
secundum    heerfdem    quiDconn'     loto    maUiov 
aspergis.     "  Lege,"  tnijuis.  **  cl  luge  un~alt  *im^ 
quo  maledicentic  tantum  licet :"  Lagc  poaot  Ut; 
sipientes    doctorcnios,   quos   uisi   matnt^   atirt  I 
sireulum,  rereor  ne  propediena  rt  lugcot  d  ImtL  ' 
vero  turn  luiisses,  cum   inandi 
boron  priratna,  eitraneus,  nulla  iBJuria 
universam  Aoglicauam  remp.  atqu« 
mis  coniumeliis  beccbatns  est :  turn  laxiaaei^i 
bmsus  ille  anonjmus  Clamorcm  Ke|ru 
noa  enictavit,  nee  acerbisaimis  modi  Tiabtw 
meliis  ad  nibiem  usqae  fiirit  ac  Evrit,  «ed 
Bgi  oporlcre,  decerc,  conrenire,   rattonibiu  et  iq 
mentis,  ut  ipse  putat,  Christianis  defendsv 
Cognosce  nunc,  si  potea,  loam  ipse  iniqaitatea:  d 
externi,  ad  quos  nostra  nibit  pertinent,  nobis  fd  M 
bissioi^  maledicunUetmaledieenti] 
va  omnes  "  legant :"  cum  ego  et  ' 
officio,  et  magistratnum  jussu,  me<> 
me  denique  ipsum  pn^ris  omnibus  lirvum  ili  fi  nit.' 
omnes  "  lugeant."    Turn   cafere   lectDfcm  js^a^ 
me  "  credat   biston'cum."    At  iKqne  In  AUmm 
Cranlzius ;  el  hoc  libi  edico  eaveas,  ne  ego  aalafM 
perornvero  te  citiila  mendaccM,  q  iian  to  nc  '  Ud 
torem  "  coarguas.     "  Qob  et  qualia  nl  iste 
inquis,  "  ignoro."     Non  displieet ;  neqne  ttam  ■ 
est  tuum  nosse  aut  nonnosse:  ^«  veto  UalslBiM 
et   morbum    tuum.      "  Qnb  sit,"   ii»qiu>.  '  ipM 
libelii  ejus  satis  docent"  Indociiis  ergo  Craainiiii 
ignorat;  temerariui  item  atque  injurins,  qni  ic^ 
illiesus  Ifcdis,  qui  per  calumniam  ac  maledkeo^  p 
propeTsm  libidinem  ex  libra  dediioftiis,  loco iMBdii 
verbis  ant  non  plene  aut  perperam 
phemiie  falsa  insimolas.    Tu  atittb,  q  uisqnis 
in  malam  peslem  abieris,  quam  dixitsc  me  "  I>sceil 
Erangelii  et  Dom.  nostri  Jcsu  Christi  de  Avoniii 
diabolicam,"  usquam  iof  eneris.     Qiind  ai  din  faW 
quam  inde  eonficiunt  rulgarea 
qua  post  divortiom  necessarm 

iaterdicunt,  ene  diabcdicaB,  id  *am  tk 
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i  qao  ta  pacto  evincis?  nisi  si  forth  tbeoloj^rum 
UisqiiibiitTi8eontradicere,nuncprimi!iin  blaspbemia 
nredendm.  Qood  autem  affirmas  doctrinam  de  di- 
iis  **  ab  omnibus  patiibus  a  theolo^s  veteribus  et 
emia,  ab  omnibos  academiis  et  ecclesiis  Britannicis, 
tandicis,  Gallicis"  eodem  modo  explicari,  scito  te 
rmenter  ballucinari :  et  ignorantiam  doctori  tibi  et 
lertim  reprebensori  turpem  prodere :  quam  si  vacat, 
o  libra,  qui  a  me  ''Tetrachordon"  est  inscriptus, 
».  Fdteris  ibi,  si  libet,  discere,  quam  ego  tueor 
wirinm  earn  et  patrum  aliquot,  et  summorum  postea 
Jogonun  Buceri,  Fagii,  Martjris,  Erasmi  fuisse; 
rmn  hie  justo  tractatu  Pbimostomum  quendam  doc- 
a^  toi  comparem,  eadenique  ferd  blaterautem  refel^ 

Interea  non  miror  laborare  te  tantopere  de  inhiben- 
divortiis,  cikm  animadverto  etiam  domi  tu»  baud 
i  accidere  divortium  solere ;  nimirum  sensus  com- 
lia  ab  loquacitate  tua.  Quis  enim  mentis  compos 
aententiae  suas  sic  loquitur  ?  '*  In  Salmasio  vix  ipsi 
lici  aliud  requirunt,  quam  quod  fuerit  iracundior,  et 
e  eonjugatns."  Patere  te  doceri,  doctorcule,  quod 
nili  sciant.  Non  requirebant  illi  quod  fuit,  sed  quod 
.  tmU  Ais  me  "  Eunuchum  dixisse  Salmasium," 
d  nanquam  dixi ;  duos  tantummodo  versus  ex  £u- 
hi  Terentiani  prologo  desumpsi,  ut  scenicum  plo- 
lis  ejrordium,  et  lamentabile  ridiculum  risu,  ut  par 
^  ezciperero.  "  Nibil  minus  quam  Eunuchum" 
■s  affirmas :  id  mea  nihil  refert    Tu  tamen,  quid 

IB  parte  solus  tam  audacter  pronuncies,  cave. 
6ae  \egmn  nescius  ac  rudis  es,  ut  ullam  rem  difB- 
la  probare  te  posse  sine  duobus  testibus  arbitreris  ? 
■inilaris  deinde ;  *'  siquando  prodibit  viri  sumrai 
banaa  liber,  Miltouius  sentict  mortuos  quoque 
lere."  Vos  ipsi  existimare  potestis,  qui  vivum  non 
jnai,  enndem  mortuum  quam  non  refurmidem. 

^teranm  latrans  ezangues  terreat  umbras. 

lordacem  in  me  mortuum  emiseritis,  scitote  neque 
e  neqde  mulso  placatum  a  me  iri.  Cognosoetis  an 
p  X/tfov  itririt^unf  commodd  possim  scribere.  "  Dii 
/'  inquis,  ^  quam  niger  est  Miltonius,  si  fides  Sal- 

0  ?"  at  ipsam  inferorum  fuliginem  si  secum  trahat, 
Deo  bend  juvante,  denigrare  non  poterit.  Tu 
laaii  in  me  convitia  ut  ]iet6  nunc  refers !  quasi  pul- 
turn  egroto  tibi  hoc  esset :  contra  ilia  convitia  cum 
ne,  at  par  atque  sequum  est,  defendam,  tunc  tuum 

1  triste  et  querebundum  rursus  audiemus,  *'  Lege  et 
;**  et  illi  *'  Dii  boni"  tui  tunc  rursus  fortassd  im- 

sbuntur.  Sed  die,  quasso,  sacrosanctue  theologise 
DT,  quos  tu  Deos  bonos  colis?  vereor  ne  catechu- 
oa  hie  potius,  quam  doctor  dicendus  sis.  Docent 
e  liiere  nnum  esse  bonum  Deum.    Tibi  si  Dii 

aunt,erit  fortassis  et  bona  Dea ;  cujus  tu  sacerdos 
ijstagogus  Corybantem  in  me  nunc  agis.     E^o 

in  Morum  attuli,  quanquam  tu  "  falsissima  esse  " 

Sdenter  affirmas,  sciunt  illi  esse  vera,  qui  rebus 

iboa  interfuere,  quique  nullum  Genevan  Crantzium 

Hopore  cognoyeninL     Hoc  sand  rairetur  quispiam 

BC  Mori  fides  publica  est,  quo  pacto,  qu6ve  nomine 

lata  privaia  fides  hue  nobis  ex  grabatulo  in  prcefa- 

na  irrepsit     Iniquitas  certe  in  me  tua  fidem  de 

a  B 


illo  quam  infercis  hie  tuam  in  dubium  vocat,  qui  me 
accusas,  quod  *'  innocentissimo  typograpbo  parcere  non 
potuerim."  Ergo  Vlaccus  qui  me  sibi  prorsus  iguotum 
petulantissimis  convitiis  adscripto  nomine  palam  ap- 
petivit,  tibi  **  innocentissimus''  est.  Audi  ergo  iterum, 
tbeologe,  cui  tu  sacne  scientiie  vix  initiatus  mihi  videris, 
audi  quam  te  tuosque  mores  theologia  sacra  et  sapien- 
tissimus  prseceptor  dedoceat:  qui  absolrit  improbura, 
et  qui  condemnat  jiistum,  abominationi  Jebovie  sunt 
eeque  ambo.  Verum  baud  scio  utrum  in  me  ex  ignoto 
factum  niod6  inimicum  iniquior,  an  in  amicum  ipsum 
ineptior  sis  Morum :  cujus  predicatas  virtutes  tot  vitiis 
interpunctas,  et  prope  alteruas'  iutroducis,  ut  non 
omatum,  sed  maculis  tantummodo  variatum,  non 
Morum,  sed  morionem  demisisse  abs  tuis  laudi- 
bus  videaris.  Pictor  sand  eximius  primam  laudis 
lineam  cum  litura  ducis;  "semper  magnas  inimicitias 
exercuit  cum  lemuHs."  Vitium  narras,  Crantzi,  in  mi- 
nistro  evangelii  quam  minimi  tolerandum;  prsesertim 
cum  "  iis  inimicitiis  ipse,"  quod  fateris,  *'  nimia  lo- 
queiidi  libertate, 'locum  saepe  prebuerit."  Deinde  est 
arrogans  et  Gallicd  "  Altienis,"  et  Spanhemii  judicio 
et  tuo.  Hactenus  nigro  lapillo ;  nunc  vario :  "  Fcelix 
ingenium,  nisi  enthrones  irritasset."  ^mulos  nimirum 
suos,  non  ipse  aquila,  sed  ut  muscas  olim  scarabeus  ille 
vespoe  filius.  "  Nullum  novit  Salmasius  nobiliorem 
genium,  si  laboris  tolerantior  fuisset :"  Ignavus  igitur 
Morus;  et  tamen  semper  genio  satis  indulsit.  Additque 
ipse  Salmasius  '*  varie  leesisse  uxorem  suam  :'*  Unde 
protervus  in  matronas  etiam < Morus;  ^' pripter  incon- 
siderationem "  quoque  "  tali'homine  indignam:"  Sal- 
masio itaque  judice,  quid  est  Morus  nisi  morus  ?  Hie 
autem  fateor  satis  causae  fuisse,  cur  "  opgrum  "  te  sub- 
scriberes ;  manifesto  enim  febricitas.  Qui  sic  tibi  dix- 
isse Salmasium  ais,  "  siqiiid  in ''  Pontia  **  peccavit " 
Morus,  *'  ego  sum  leno  et  uxor  mea  lena."  Pestivd  tu 
quidem  in  hoc  dramate  personarum  numerum  auxisti, 
et  ubercm  ridendi  ansara,  sicui  otium  esset,  porrexisti. 
Verum  siquid  hujusmodi  Salmasius  amico  tibi  et  pri- 
vatim,  siquid  incommodius  de  se  vel  de  uxore  familiar- 
iter  locutus  est,  id  tu,  nisi  plane  delirares,  amicitiam 
saltem  reveritus  et  arcanum  domesticum,  non  tam  sto- 
lide  hoc  in  loco  efiutisses.  Sed  red  is  ad  laudes, 
"  acutum  judicium  Mori ;"  adjuuge  "  inconsidera- 
tionem"  illam  "  tali  homine  indignam,"  res  duas  inter 
se  conjunctissimas.  "  Foelicitatom  in  concionando ;" 
et  infoelicitatcm  in  scortando :  par  altcrum  in  Mori 
laudibus  appositissimum.  Accedit  corollari  loco  *'  trium 
linguarum  peritia:*'  que  professorem  hunc  tandem 
consummat  nobis  trilinguem ;  id  est,  cum  supradictis 
virtutibus  paulo  plus  quam  triobolarem.  Cum  voto 
denique  finem  facis  ineptiendi ;  ut  *'  Deus  Christian- 
orura'*  (modo  enim  reliquisse  "  Deos  bonos"  tuos  vide- 
ris) "  banc  mentem  inspiret  potestatibus,  ut  banc  scrip- 
turiendi  licentiara  Cbristianis  infamem  compcscant." 
Vos  itaque  priores  compescant,  a  quibus  bsec  omnis 
licentia  primo  exorta  est :  mihi  mei  defendendi  jus  ac 
potestatem  adversus  contumelias  vestras,  uti  spero,  non 
eripicnt.  Intelliges  tam  ipse,  quam  ego  libens  omni 
hoc  genere  contentionum  supersedeani.  Atque  tibi 
jam,  ut  puto,  satisfactum  est :  idqiie  eo  ampliiis  feci. 
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quml  ductorcm  te  sacrosanctie  theolo^ise  cum  ainplis- 
sinio  pliylacterio  a^oscerem ;  doctoribus  auteni  iiiiri- 
fice  delcctor. 

Nunc  Vlaccnm  paucis  digiiemur :  nam  ct  Vlacciis 
respoiisat,  typojBfraphus  me  us,  ct  nccessarius  jam  fact  us. 
Responsa  tiominis  brevitcr  collei^'am,  ut  pcrspiciatis 
quam  belle  quadrent.  £s  veteratnr,  ioquam,  Vlacce. 
Sum  bonus,  iuquit,  *'  aritbmcticus/'  £t  tanien  que- 
runtur,  qui  tibi  expensum  tulerunt,  pessime  te  nume- 
rare.  E^^o  ad  probitatis  normam  te  exi^o.  Hem  tibi, 
inquit,  *'  canonem  lo<;^aritbmicnm  !  Sopbistica  ha'c 
est,  Vlacce,  non  logistica  :  perinde  quasi  idcirco  solum 
arithmcticiim  didicisses,  quod  in  ea  falsi  rei^ulam  doceri 
audircras.  Clancularius  es,  inquam,  et  oboeratus  aufu- 
pristi.  Tu  mibi  "  sinuum  tabulas,"  et  "  tan^entium,*' 
et  "  secantium "  crepas.  At  quibus  tecum  ratio  est, 
expensi  tubulis  te  urg'ent :  idquc  ipsum  est  quod  sinu- 
osum  te  nimis,  et  alicni  cupidius  tan^cntcm,  et  male 
secantem  queruntur.  '*  Trigonometriam,"  inquis, 
**  conrersis  sinubus  in  Ingaritbmosartificialem  absolvi." 
At  artificia  interim  tua  et  vcrsutias  crcditores  luunt: 
Non  trigonometram,  sed  tctragtmum  sine  fraude  cum 
illis  tc  esse  oportuit ;  non  angnlos  et  nbliquitatcs,  scd 
suum  cuique  metiri  ac  redderc.  De  cactcro,  ad  tuani 
te  confcssionem  ipsani  rejicio.  I«ondini,  Paiisiis,  iniqui 
librarii,  iniquum  juilicium,  iniqui  judiccs  ;  tu  solus  in- 
teger et  castus :  at  illi  contra  te  unum  umnes  cum 
audientur,  vera  esse  ca  qnce  dc  te  dixi,  nemo  non 
fatebitur.  In  me  auteni  quam  scclestus  fueris,  facile 
eviucam.  Primikm  scripsisti  ad  Hartlibium,  pctcns,  ut 
mea,siquid  haberem,  posses  excudere;  et  simul  de  mea 
oculorum  calamitate,  esscmne  omnino  orbus  luniinum, 
sedulo  et  quasi  dolcns  qua^si^isti :  mox  proditurie,  ciim 
intelligercs  nibil  tibi  a  nie  excudenduni  venire,  ctecita- 
tem  mihi,  quam  quasi  sollicitc  niodu  et  dolentcr  iii- 
quircbas,  eain  siatim  sceleratA  iiisultans  palam  expro- 
brasti.  Nam  typograpiius,  inquis,  siiiii ;  "  quid  ad 
typographos  tarn  mag-iur  controversijr,  nisi  ut  oporani 
suam  ?''  Acutum  sane  et  typographicuni  !  Non  alius 
quisquam  typographis  plus  liac  in  parte  quam  cvfo  con- 
cesserim.  Num  ergo  tu  famosissinio  libfllo  tuum  sub- 
scriberc  professum  nonien  quasi  author  esses,  debuisti? 
et  cujus  ex  libris  lucrari  cupiehas,  nequc  nunc  primum. 
ut  audio,  iucratus  es.  ejus  nonicn  turpissimis  contunieliis 
maculare,  cum  privilegio  scilicet,  licere  tibi  existi- 
masti  ■*  "  Helium,"  inquis,  "  erat ;"  et  siinul  niinitur 
tua  vastitas,  quod,  facta  pace,  haccliatidiies  in  niepriva- 
tim  tuas  et  siiigulareni  iiisolentiaiii  inipune  tibi  esse 
noluerini.  Nescis  enim,  vappa,  quid  belli  ratio,  in 
causa  eiiam  longissinie  divtrsa,  ab-  te:iiulenta  tua 
rabie  discrepi  t.  An  siquis  existiniationeiii  nieam  priva- 
tus  per  eaii>am  belli  fanioso  libro  \iolaverit,  ea  uiihi 
injuria  devoraiida  est.  ut  iie  possini.  eiini  visum  erit.  nie 
justa  et  r.vpeitata  defensinne  viudicare?  "  Non  me  pu- 
fluit,  inquis,  "  quanquani  ignoniiniose  aecu'-atuni.  al- 
teram editionem  adoruare."  At  non  omncs  tibi  similes 
sunt,  Vlacce,  ut  non  pudcat  fideni,  pud(»reni.  (»ninia  luero 
postpcMiere;  cujus  fada  cupiditas  adeo  \ile-ni  tibi  et  ab- 
jectum  animuni  ingeneravit,  ut  tuis  ipse  typis  teijisuiu 
grapbice  nebulonem  depinxis^^e  non  enibcscas;  eodeni- 
que  tempore  niibi  malediccre,  rt   meis  ex  libris  qu.Ts- 


tuni  facere.  In  quo  quid  cani  similin^  fieri  a 
tuit?  cujus  ego  allatrantis  capiti,  cum  os  ill 
mentcr  iuBixissem,  exclamas  tu  quidem  et  qo 
mox  ut  esc ulen turn  esse  comperi&ti,  reTcnus  1 
rodis  simul  et  liguris.  Tu  rero  mea  ut  doi 
attigisse  debuisti,  aut  non  corrupisse ;  nunc 
librum  meum  uon  solum  excudisti,  sed  ultioue 
deformatum  ac  mutilatum  et  adrersariis  bine 
sessum  exposuisti :  quorum  alteram  rapaci« 
celli  cujusvis  aviditatem  tuam,  alterum  et  tua 
larem  militiam  et  tuarum  mereium  improbitau 
rat.  Hoec  tua  sunt,  \lacce.  Nunc  rtrmoto  te  cii 
lierum  tuum  aggredi  tandem  ab  latere  aperti 
licebit.  Qui  quamvis  uon  modo  iutus  turpi 
coiLScius,  sed  foris  jam  pene  omnibus  manifest 
perspicuus  sit,  tamen  ciim  in  audacia  posium 
spem  nnicam  statuerit,  absterso  onj  ut  in  ] 
sacro  scortum  illud,  et  assumpta  non  solum  t 
oratione  atquc  persona,  sed  sapientissimi  quoc 
Ecclesiastes  novus  cum  mala  cruce,  et  sacrani 
rum  professor  profanus  incedit.  Adeo  at 
omnes  in  quo  summa  esse  tot  Titia  reperireni 
ilia  omnia  potuisse  ab  impudentia  tarn  lunge  s 
Egf>  vcru  eorum  quee  de  te  scripsi.  More,  ct 
fiuxerim  ^'  sane  nibil,  affirmaverim  autem  ea  qu 
berriina  passim  fama,  et  mibi  privatim  testiba 
essent  cognita,  utrius  hoc  nostri  "  ad  sempitemi 
cus"  futurum  sit,  non  id  tuum,  quod  tamen  tibi 
judicium  erit,  sed,  Dei  voluntate,  hominum  inl 
sententiis  diriinctur.  Tu  interim  pr<efationis  m 
enim  *'  tui  pnrfatio*^  si  nondum  assequor^  i 
nissimi^vel  **  mendacissimi/*  quanquam  uber 
mendaciorum  copia  est,  mitte  *•*  com  pa  ran*.** 
nialium  ut  sis  tibimct  callidissinuis  a'ruscaiii 
tionum  tamen  coactorem  tc  mibi  nolo.  Nam  < 
(pi;e  de  te  prutuli  "  cjusmodi  esse,  nemo  ut  s 
quibus  paulo  ]»ropius  innotuisti.  quamvis  iitiqu 
quin  falsitatis  pcqietua*  coarguat/*  id  u>i{Uo  e 
plane  contrariuni  est,  ut  eorum  qui  te  "  pn^j 
runt,  multi  nuntiis,  non  nemo  liten>  questu^ 
sit  buic  me  armimento  facinorum  tuorum  tani 
copioso  parum  satisfecisse ;  tantuni  abesse.  q 
ut  finxerini,  ut  perniultas,  pnrelanis  etiam. 
ijestas  siliiitio  jinelericrini :  so,  si  adfui>^t Dt. 
optabant  qu(^que  nonnulli,  largiore  me  palmai 
rum  aceessiune  et  copia  facilt*  fuissc  instruciun- 
ergo  illud  **  miserere,"  quo  tu  et  rperarins  i 
l)ipedum  odiosissimum,  '' misereri  ni-  am  \ictni 
ridicule  videri,  vobis  vestrisque  i  ieibus  in'»nen 
tis.  ego  a  me  procul  arceo  :  niiseratit>ne>  imp 
ciijusmoiii  slut,  ditliei.  Nam  quid  e>t,  nl.>»\] 
nii^erationem  bane  v.  xiram  inhiimjiiaiii  tAini*. 
moverit  ?  (piod  **  in  t»"  ntrnpe  **  boiijirrm  il"; 
gra^isalus  sim."  \t  i^  iremin.i  iinj'Uiicniii.  et 
rum  par  eallosi-isimnm  '  \o«iiii-  ut  awde;:ti<  \«i> 
ritos  "  asse\erare,  ni>i  forte  vin.i<  ambiiju.'»  i\ 
quorum  alter  C'lamorem  ilium  infamem  atijue  ir 
edidit,  alter  exeudil,  uterque  *\\\  ul«ravit  ^  Disc; 
omnes,  quir  vos  "  eum  bono  Deo"  atfirmare 
quam  sint  ])ro  nihilo  hal»enda.  Nee  prtcarit'r 
eius,  <|uam  miserationeui  adsci^isti:  ui  a<l  *')u* 
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MS  tai  defensionem  ag^grediend  veram  et  verecun- 
m  sugg^rat  tibi  Deus  orationem,  ab  omni  mendacio 
obscoenitate  proraus  abborrentem : "  Alteram  enim 
nquam  es  praestiturus,  at  mendaciis  abstincas ;  alte- 
m  iniqaissim^  precaris,  at  cum  taa  facta  obscoenissi- 
i  tSmty  orationem  saggerat  tibi  Deus  factis  abborren- 
a :  qood  contra  precari  debaisses,  ut  suggereret  tibi 
m  non  Terecundam,  sed  obscoenam :  sic  enim  taa 
ta  Torbis  saltem  propriis  et  non  mendacibas  Deo  at- 
e  bominibas  confessas  esses ;  sic  non  hypocritam 
iMea;  qaod  Deo  longd  gratias  faisset  Nunc  non 
iOi  le,  sed  tua  ilia  Dea  audit  Cotytto,  sire  ea  Lavema, 
e  atraqae  est,  labra  tacitd  morentem : 


M 


Da  mihi  fallere;  da  justo  sanctoque  videri  : 
"  Noctem  peccatis^et  stupris  objice  nubem." 


is  qai  sciam  quse  tu  tecum?  Dicam.  Vocale 
iddam,  si  nescis,  omnis,  totusque  homo  est :  non  lin- 
a,  noo  Tox  bominis  sola  loquitur ;  vita  ipsa,  mores, 
la,  quid  quisque  velit,  tacente  sflBpius  lingua,  clamant 
[ve  tesuntur.  Tu  iuque  beec  tacit^;  ilia  clar^; 
Ivalionem  videlicet  ob  omni  mendacio  et  obscoenitate 
ifSQS  abborrentem,  boc  est  inquis  dissimillimam 
t.**  De  boc  ntroque  sigillatim  a  me  tuo  ordine  re- 
Nidebitur.  A  mendaciis  exordiris :  ''  nam  ut  bine,'' 
[■is  *^  ordiar,  quid  mendacius  ipsa  fronte  libelli  tui  ? 
MB,"  nescis  qaare,  Defensionem  Secundam  pro  Populo 
glicano  vocem ;  *'  re  quidem  vera'*  inquis  **  teterri- 
m  coDtra  me  8at3rram  et  ventosissimum  paneufyricum 
i  dictom  tibi."  Nie  tu  mendacia  jejunus  admodum 
esniiens,  sed  inani  morsu  captas,  si  toto  libro  nihil 
ndaeiiis  ipsa  fronte  invenire  potes:  Quam  ego  et 
«eem  esse,  et  per  omnia  libro  consentaneam  facile 
Bonstrabo;  qoid/enim  appositius,  quid  accommoda- 
s  ad  defensionem  populi  Anglicani,  qu&m  si  ejus 
am  et  mores  turpissimos  esse  convincam,  qui  probro- 
umo  libello  edito  populum  Anglicanum  tanta  injuria 
Kssisset?  eum  te  esse  confirmo.  Quid  si  digressus 
iqw>ties  essem,  et  in  materia  pr^sertim  tarn  trita  et 
tft  tristi  lectoris  nonnunquam  recreare  animum  ali- 
■de  experirer  P  Tiine  adeo  pressus  et  minimi  laxus 
MM  es,  ut  latum  unguem  ab  argumenti  cancelHs  dis- 
wkatt  qooquam  licere  non  putes  ?  qute  lex  rhetorum 
digressiones  istiusmodi  reprehendit?  Ego  si 
pUs,qaod  possem,  oratorum  illustrium  explicarem 
^iA  lite  in  parte  liceat  et  usitatum  sit,  efficerem  ut 
WF^f^t  statim  facili  negotio,  quam  tu  barum  rerum 
^  ttque  ignarus  sis.  Nee  solam  satyram,  quod  ais, 
^  ^^eripn,  sed  ut  perspicerent  omnes,  Hbentius  me  et 
^'^  tadiosids  honos  collaudare,  quam  malos  vitupe- 
^  ^li^rissimorum  aliquot  nominum  laudes,  qui  vel 
''^^  armis  et  consilio  egregid  liberassent,  vel  mihi 
^'''  ^mctM,  eoram  defendenti  favissent,  (cum  id  etiam 
"^^  eobonestaret,)  et  passim  admiscui,  et  plenius 
^^^XL  Atque  ade6  ne  hoc  quidem,  qu6d  serenis- 
^Hecorum  Reginas  gratias  potius,  qu&m  laudes 
^^^m,  ta  unquam  ostenderis  a  defensione  pop. 
^  ^^^i,  coi  ilia  impens^  existimata  est  favisse,  ali- 
^  tiitase.  Quid  si,  quod  objectas,  me  denique  lau- 
^^  aliquantisper  digressus  ?  quis  ea  tempore,  eas 
^^pc  caisas  inddere  dod  fateatur,  ut  propnse  laudes 


etiam  sanctissimis  modestissimisque  viris  indecorae  non 
sint,  nee  unquam  faerint  ?  hunc  etiam  locum  uberri- 
mum  exemplorum  illustrare  copia  si  vellem,  equidem 
me  omnibus  faciU  probarem  tu  obmutesceres.  Sed  me 
nusquam  laudavi ;  nee,  quod  crimiuaris,  panegyricum 
a  me  mibimet  dictum  usquam  invenies:  Singularc 
quidem  in  me  divini  numiuis  beneficium,  quod  me  ad 
defendendam  libertatis  tarn  fortitcr  vindicatae  causam 
praeter  cceteros  evocasset,  et  agnovisse  fateor,  et  nun* 
quam  non  agnoscere  debere  :  et  praeclarem  bine  mini- 
meque  culpandam,  ut  ego  quidem  arbitror,  exordiendi 
materiam  sumpsisse.  Petitus  deinde  ab  illo  Clamore 
Regio  convitiis  omnibus  atque  calumniis,et  infimorum 
numero  habitus,  non  me  laudibus,  quanquam  id  nefas 
non  erat,  contra  adversarios  despectores,  sed  nuda  ac 
simplici  rerum  mearum  nanratione  contentus,  tuebar : 
id  populi  Anglicani  quem  defendebam,  quanti  inter- 
esset,  uti  ego  meara  existimationem  non  plane  abjicerem 
nee  obtrectandam  quibusvis  et  obculcandam  relin- 
querem,  prsefatus  antequam  mei  facerem  mentionem 
sedul6  ostendi ;  offensionem  denique  si  cujus  fort^  bac 
in  re  incurrissem,  hand  negligenter  sum  deprecatus. 
Hacc  tu  si  propter  invidentiam  et  livorem  aut  non 
legere  aut  meminisse  non  vis,  quid  est  reliqui  nisi  ut 
crepes  P  nullum  enim  in  fronte  libri  mendacium,  nisi 
abs  te  permalitiam  atque  calumniam  conflatum  reperi- 
etur.  Quaiito  mendacior  '^  Alexandri  Mori  fides  pub- 
lica  i^"  an  te  omnia  in  illo  libro  ex  fide  publica  scrip- 
sisse  audes  dicere  P  atqui  aut  hoc  tibi  necessario  dicen- 
dum,  aut  libri  illius  fronti  nulla  fides  est.  Ita  tu  dum 
in  tifulo  tup  putidus,  in  meo  malitiosus  es,  aut  fides 
publica  frontem  per  te,  aut  tua  frons  fidem  perdidit 
Pergis  de  mendaciis.  **  Alterum  est,"  inquis,  *'  au- 
thorem  esse  me  libri,  cui  titulus.  Clamor  Sanguinis 
Regii."  Quod  cum  ego  verum  esse  firmissimis  testi> 
moniis  jam  suprk  demonstraverim,  teque  illius  libri 
certissimum  curatorem  atque  editorem,  omnium  jure 
gentium  et  legibus  pro  authore  habendum  esse,  sequi- 
tur  ut  quce  mei  fallendi  spe  nixus  boc  loco  vociferaris, 
quasi  author  non  esses,  tametsi  infirma  per  se,  atque 
inania  sunt,  nunc  fundamento  illo  fallaci  subruto,  sua 
sponte  comiant  atque  subsidant:  simulque  ut  totum 
illud  mendacium,  ilia  omnis  *'  temeritas,  impudentia, 
immanitas,"  qua  me  per  summam  impudentiam  hinc 
oneras,  in  teipsum  recidat.  Exclamantem  itaque  et 
frigentem  et  tuo  laqueo  impcditum,  te  hie  praetereo : 
nugas  autem  quasdam  tuas  sine  risu  non  possum ;  per 
quas  acutiiis  et  miserabiliiis  exclamare  te  putas.  *'  Nam 
licet,"  inquis,  '^  ea  crimina  qua;  in  me  conjicis  vera 
esscnt,  tamen  contra  jus  et  fas  omne  esset,  quod  nullius 
in  nos  authoritatis,  quoddam  tribunal  excitas,  crimina- 
tiones  public^  sparges."  An  nescis  ergo,  hominum 
incptissime,  idem  hoc  tribunal  esse,  eandem  sellam 
atque  autboritatem,  jus  idem  criminandi  etjudicandi, 
quod  ego  vestro  primiim  Salmasio,  mox  Clamatori  Re- 
grio  defensione  justissima  eripuiP  vestrum  ego  nunc 
exemplum  atque  judicium  in  vos  converto,  vestro  jure 
utor;  vestrum  ipsum  tribunal,  vestra  subsellia,  quce  in 
nos  parastis,  de  vestris  erepta  manibus  in  vosjustissim^ 
statuo.  "  Deinde,"  inquis,  "  tametsi  libri  author  illius 
essem,  non  tibi  tamen  integrum  fuisset  tot  scommata 
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nihil  ad  causam  pertinentia  huic  propioare  sipculo." 
Vidctc,  quOKo,  sequitatem  bomiuis :  Sibi  et  Salmasio 
licere  vult  omnia,  calumnias,  mendacia,  contumclias ; 
nobis  vera  in  illos  crimina  retorquere,  quasi  ad  causam 
scilicet  minus  pertinentia,  non  licebit.  San^  qui  res, 
rationesque  rerum  recto  judicio  ponderare  solent,  non 
dubito  quin  mecum  sentiant,  nihil  rebementius  ad  cau- 
sam pertinere,  quam  quali  quis  ?ita  atque  moribus  sit 
qui  eam  acerrime  defendaf.  Ego  causam  Regriam,qui 
vehementissim^  defenderit,  si  aut  corruptum  esse  aut 
facinorosum  arg^o,  baud  \e\i  argumento  impugiiasse 
me  causam  Regiam  satis  intelligo :  Si  mendacem,  si 
turpem,  si  pcrfidum  per  omncm  vitam  criminatorem 
nostrum  esse  ostendo,  eundem  quoque  in  nos  esse  eo 
facilius  fidem  facio.  Tu  interim  cum  duo  tibi  propo- 
sueris;  *'  alteram,"  ut  ostenderes  '*  nee  esse  te  libri 
autorem  illius,nec  id  fuisse  mihi  persuasum;'*  alterum, 
**  falsa  esse  quae  in  te  conjecta  sunt  probra,'*  nihil  ho- 
rum  efficis;  sed  dissolutus  ac  6uens,  modo  buc,  niodo 
illuc  Fagando,  turn  eadem  inculcando,  ignarus  qudm  in 
propinquo  tibi  effusd  nunc,  pabulanti  latens  a  tergo 
atque  intactus  hostis  instet,  dum  nescire  me  putas  quid 
sit  libelli  autborcm  esse,  aut  quid  tu  feceris,  in  eadem 
perstas  vel  futilitate  vel  fallacia.  "  Quid  commerui  ? 
quid  peccavi  ?  quando  populum  tuum  liesi  ?"  Cavil- 
laris  etiam ;  "  quaudo  boves  tuos  aut  equos  abegi  P'^ 
Non  tu  boves  meos  abegisti,  cacus  pastor  ut  sis ;  sed 
alienas  oves  abduxisti,  tuam  deseruisti  Pbryx  novus 
Alexander,  vel  etiam  Cataphrjx  Morus.  At  '*  sciscitari 
ex  amicis"  credo  poteram,  quos  isthic  apud  nos  babes, 
nee  '*  paucos  nee  vulgaris  nots."  Quasi  vero  e^^o, 
qui  **  divinus,"  ut  ais,  '^  non  sum,"  tuos  amicos  quinam 
essent,  scirem,  qui  autc  hunc  Clamorem  belluinum  abs 
te  editum,  no  va<i^iissc  qiiidem  adhuc  te  aut  infantom 
natuni  scicbaiu.  Aut  tu  plane  seiisu,vel  salicin  ItJj'-ica 
destitutus  cs,  aut  ejus  riulimenta  non  sic-  (li<liri<<es, 
rclationes  in  sensum  non  iucurrcre.  Itaque  et  iiiiruicos 
esse  tibi  tain  nuiltos  eosque  tua  non  pietato,  sed  turpi- 
tudinc  qurpsitos  iiecduin  audioram  ;  nequc  ut  **  ludi- 
briis"  tarn  esses  "  opjxnluinis,"  neque  ut  tu,  Veneris 
nepos,  **  Junoueni"  sic  iratam  tibi  haberes  :  qute  tibi 
cs5;eut  infensa  nuniina  teque  i<cnorabam,  et  qui  essent 
Crantzio  *•  Dii  boni."  "  Anni  duo  sunt,"  inquis,  '*  ex- 
quo  tuuni  hoc  drama  e.vornas."  Quanquam  hoc  perri- 
dicuhim  est,  quod  optasscs  nunquani  editum,  id  sen) 
editum  qurri,  et  sum  e^-o  qui  elaboralum  rede  atque 
liinatum  siqnid  est,  id  diu  accurassc  si  dicor,  non  repre- 
hendendiim  me  maj^^is  quam  scriptores  qnosque  optimos 
putem,  qui  tarditatem  seribendi  impiitatam  sibi  a  sciolis 
facile  eontempsere,  tamen  et  hoc  esse  falsissimum  ex  j>ro- 
cpmio  superioris  libri  intelliflritur,  ubi  cur  maluriiis  non 
respond issem  causam  reddidi,  et  errare  te  vebementer 
scilo,  si  o  leris  tani  ardiii  fuisse  credis  vel  inanem  cla- 
morem rt.'utare,  vel  to  cuivis  obnoxium  ludos  fMrtre. 
Nee  mibi  tot  subcisivis  boriilis  "  dicta  ilia  Floralia."  qim* 
vocas,  qii<»ttibifurtivis  noctibus  atque  dieculis  facta  ilia 
Fesceunina  stc  tere.  Et  '*  periisset"  sane,  bic  enim  tecum 
seutio,  ])aradisus  ille  tuus,  et  ficus  et  morus  et  svcomo- 
rus,  quibns  nequitiam  tuam,  quantum  potuit  fieri, 
boneste  adumbratnni,  qnoniam  sunt  qui  rem  oculis,  non 
visam,  faclam  credi  nulint,  istius  defensionis  inanitalcm 


ridens,  vel  argute  vel  contemptim  ezposoi : 
inquam,  illi  omnes  non  sand  floiculi,  sed  arbusci 
tu  in  borto  mcecbatus  esses  :  ex  bortensi  et  suk^ 
cultione  tua,  non   ex  urbanitate  mem  amoniL^ 
omnis  effloniit    Quod  autem  ^  in  frontispicioc^ 
in  te  mete**  (quae  non  magis  satyrm  est,  quam    ^ 
Marci  TuUii  in  Vatinium  quemvis  oratio)**^ 
propylfleum  operis  illustre  collocasse"  me  al^^ 
Morus  Graec^  significet,"  frustra  tu  quidem  ^ 
soninias ;  non  ita  eram  decori  nescius,  at  subl£#'^ 
quam  aut  tragicum  in  historia  tua  ponerem :  ^ 
riolum  illud  tuum  in  borto,  tu  Palarium  iJlodE^^ 
quo  bortus  ille  erat,  fortasse  cogitabas ;  et  in  i^ 
cellula,  baud  dubid  Palatinus  adulter  tibi     ^ 
Id  ipsum  autem  Greece  signiGcare  te  dixi    .^-^ 
lingua  nulla  esset,  reipsa  te  esse  nunc  d 
tamen  ncgaverim,quoties  te  tuo  nomine  Moi 
"  invidiam  me  velle,"  quod*  quereris,  **  ex 
cere,"  et  moriam  tibi  objicere ;  mihi  eni 
mentem  non  venit ;  sed  professori  Gnecte  lii^ 
cum  etymon  Mori  ita  perpetuo  salire  per 
solet,  ut  nemo  salutare  te  possit  More,  qui 
stultum  appellari  morose  admodum  suspi 
sunt  et  hujusmodi  quae  tu  paginis  pauIo  n^7«^y^ 
cum  authorem  te  non  esse  Clamoris  Regiv  jmttn 
buisses,  nugatus  es :  in  quibus  singulis  si  otuii  M 


diutius  et  morari  vellem,  ipse  Moms  essm.    Ni 
tandem  scrio  videris  velle  agere.     '*  Non  raaor^' 


sermones,  sed  literas  testes  dabis,  admoniton 
ne  in  bominem  innoxium  incurrerem.** 
inspiciamus,  quas  in  medium  afiers  **  ampli 
D.  Nieuportii  foederati  Belgii  legati^ad  te 
quas  tu,  ut  videtur,  literas  non  ad  probationis  n 
nullam  babent,  sed  ad  ostentationem  solum  Ir^"'^ 
proposuisti.  Is,  quod  sin^ularem  ^*  viri  anplii: 
bumanitatem  declarat  (quid  enim  is  non  \in  bo^^ 
tui  indig-nissimi  causu  tantoperc  laboraret  ?^  ad  ' 
Tburloium  secretarium  adit,  tuas  literas  con]iD&> 
Cum  nihil  se  proficerc  videret,  ad  me  duos  vin^s  n-  * 
amicos  meos,  cum  literis  iisdem  tuis  allo«:rat. 
illi?  Literas  illas  Mori  recitant,  rojranL  cl  \c^' 
Nieuportium  idem  ro&rare  aiunt,  uti  literis  tui<sC> 
authorcMi  Clamoris  Regii  nej»'ares  te  esse,  fidem 
rem.  Respondi  non  esse  a?quum  quod  postulc 
neque  tanta  fide  Morum,  neque  id  fieri  solere, ulr 
famam  communem  et  rem  alioqui  satis  comprrtx* 
trantis  de  se  rei  et  adversarii  solis  liieri<  crrd^p^ 
Illi,  cum  aliud  e  contra  nihil  quod  dicerent  baUi 
pug-nare  de.sinunt.  Si  hire  non  cre«iis,  lute  jk'"- 
lesrati  literas,  quibus  ecfo  nunc  testibus  iu  iv- 
"  Optabat  cum  non  invulirure  librum  :"  verum  :J 
juris  erat  et  polestatis.  '*  Ne  tibi  banc  injuriam  ti*' 
ut  illud  tibi  opus  imjmtarem  :"  At  liqneresibi.aur « 
sibi  liqiiPivt.  iiijurium  tibi  hoc  es«e  qui-<l  imput.  J 
non  scribit.  Salt»m  ut  **  nihil  vellem  in^ercre.  qp 
tanireret."  Qiiidiii  vero  te  tanvjerct  quoj  ati  lep^-* 
nisi  id  ad  tc  mm  pertinere  demon'^ira^sd  :'  demo  -• 
autem  n<m  potuisse,  ari^ununto  tinni<sim«»  t»*rS 
«'um  Dom.  Thurloio  secretario  idem  deniio  p^r<»== 
vellet,  nihil  habuit  quml  mitteret,  pneierqu.irT 
illud  exemplum   literarum  tuarum ;   ex  quo  it. 
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fnpicoum  est^ '^radones"  illas  ad  me  allatas 
s  optabat,*'  ne  vellem  eum  librnm  evalgare, 
ijunctum  cum  reipubl.  radonibas  babuisse. 
lie  tu  literas  legfad  corrumpere :  nibil  illic  de 
ipiritu,^  nihil  de  '^  impoituno  tempore :"  tan- 
ere^se  scribit  '*  Doluisse  roe  rogatu  suo  tandl- 
frationis  ostendere :  **  id  est,  noluisse  me  suo 
og^tu  tibi  advereario  publico  rem  gratam  fa- 
&  excusum  et  jam  pend  editum  revocare  et  de 
^xere.  Excnsatum  me  babeat  '^  vir  amplis- 
prseserdm  legntus,  si  injurias  publicas  priva- 
cssionibus  condonare  noluerim,  nee  sand 
multoque  minus  eas  injurias  Clamoris 
e  neque  ad  bellum  neque  ad  pacem  recens 
lo  mode  spectarent.  Bellnm  illud  contra 
n  contra  rempubl.  fuit :  bellum  vestrum  non 
3^1(19,  sed  contra  rempubl.  est.  An  siquis  re- 
.rtium  per  bellum  Regium  quicquam  in  nos 
id  per  pacem  Batavicam  a  nobis  non  erit 
imp  siquis  in  rempubl.  nostram  contumeliosd 
sit,  id  post  pacem  cum  Batavis  factam  non 
:ndum  ?  an  per  alienum  bellum  plus  Regriis 
km  per  nostram  pacem  nobis  in  Regies  lice- 
on  nos  cum  Regiis  ut  eorum  Clamatoribus, 
lis  proTinciis  pacem  fecimus,  a  quibus  causa 
gissimdsejunctaest;  eamque  pacem  inquade 
tostrse  reipubl.  non  modonon  faTcndis,  sed  ne 
!em  recipiendis  nominatim  exceptum  est.  At 
^  intempestiTum,"  et  *' direipocaXov  fuit  quod 
o  tempore  cum  omnia  hie  et  isthic  Testis  ob 
kibus  collucerent,"  tu  solus  gelida  perfunderis. 
vion  in  eo  positam  ^witpoKoklav  exisdmabam 
bomo  ista  melius :  doleo  non  sads  perpensa  k 
momenta  in  te  mei.  At  grayiter  peccatum 
enim  '^  laetis  clamoribus  nostrum  vestrumque 
cisonabat.'*  Quasi  Tcro  te  ardelione  et  incen- 
e  multato,  non  multo  laedus  illi  ignes  pacifici 
>  relucerent:  quasi  etiam  "  vestrum  nostrum- 
n"  faustis  clamoribus  non  multo  IsBdus  con- 
■n  infaustus  et  feralis  iuimicorum  clamor  com- 
Quod  tu  itaque  alienissimum  tempus,  id  ego 
^imum  fuisse  contendo:  nee  "  obstrepuisse  " 
«is,  '*  Pacis  articulis,"  sed  acclamasse  et  plau- 
btremd  et  me  prorsus  ignoras,  et  tibimet  intra 
srsiculos  manifesto  mendax  deprehenderis. 
''  inquis,  "  quo  factum  sit  animo  non  inter- 
JEt  stadm,  quod  *'  depositis  armis,  aninium 
ftrmatum."  Mirum  ni  ex  eo  hello  queestum 
tipendium  aliquod  navale,  qui  factam  pacem 
molest^  tulerim.  Dicam  igitur  quod  me  di- 
.«  ullum  obsequium,  neque  necessitas  cogit. 
u  quidem  magnoperd,  si  quenquam  esse  An- 
itas, qui  Foederatis  Provinciis  me  uno  sit 
lot  voluntate  conjuncdor;  qui  preeclarius  de 
la  sendat;  qui  eorum  industriam,  artes,  inge- 
ertatem  aut  pluris  faciat,  aut  seepius  coUaudet ; 
D  incoeptum  cum  iis  minus  voluerit,  suscep- 
dib  gesserit,  compositum  seri6  magis  trium- 
|ai  denique  obtrectatoribus  eorum  minus  un- 
diderit.  Unde  tu  nuUam  in  me  calumniam 
trem  aat  minos  coDgraentem  affingere  potuisd. 


*'  At  ilium  rerum  cardinem  aucupatus  esse  videor,  ut 
prodeundbus  demum  articulis  pacis  obstreperem.^'  Tu 
scilicet  cardo  rerum ;  in  te  pacis  articuli  ?ertuntur ;  hunc 
si  atdngas,  actum  de  pace  est.  At  qucm  hominem  ?  quo 
numero  ?  civem  credo  eg^gium,  senatorem  primarium, 
omamentum  curiae:  immo  ne  civem  quidem,  sed  in- 
quilinum,  alienigenam,  et  Scoto-Gallum  impurissimum, 
odiosum  omnibus  atque  ofTensum,  reipubl.  hostem,  qui 
si  quo  expulsus,  ejectus,  et  in  rem  malam  amandatus 
esset,  ne  tandllum  quidem  articulis  pacis  noceretur ; 
imm6  sadsfieret  podus.  Tu  itaque  desine,  si  sapis, 
polidcari ;  et  pacis  ardculos  cave  debinc  mussites,  ne- 
quis  te  ex  pacis  articulis  Reg^i  Clamoris  editorem  ad 
supplicium  poscat.  Pollicitus  sum, iuquis,  legfato, "  nihil 
indecens  exiturum  d  calamo  meo."  Neque  fefelli ;  Tel 
siquid  omnino  ilia  in  parte  commisi,  in  me  solum  com- 
misi,  dum  tuos  excutere  putores,  tua  tractare  inquina- 
menta  sustinui :  et,  quod  illic  edam  praefatus  sum,  non 
tam  quid  me  magis  decuisset,  quam  quid  te  dignum 
esset  spectabam.  Nee  tamen  indecendilis  aut  acerbius 
in  te  ego,  qu&m  olim  viri  grarissimi  in  improbum  quem- 
que  ac  peniitum  et  concionibus  bonestissimo  quoque 
civitatis  in  loco  atque  conirentu  babids,  et  scripds  pa- 
lam  editfs  invecti  sunt.  Verum  ad  illud  nunc  venio 
quod  virum  sanctissimum  et  bujus  setatis  longd  castis- 
simum  offendit  Morum;  '*  illoto'*  scilicet  "  sermone 
utor,  verbis  nudis  et  preetextatis.  Propudium  hominia 
et  prostibulum!  Tene  illota  verba  reprehendere,  qui 
facta  turpissima  patrare  non  erubuisd  ?  Jam  non  poeni- 
teret  profectd,  siquid  in  hoc  genere  liberius  paulo  dix- 
issem ;  etiamsi  aliud  inde  nibil  assequutus  essem,  nisi 
ut  elicerem  ex  te  dissimuladonem  banc  improbissimam, 
teque  personatum  omnibus  vel  hinc  palam  educerem 
hypocritarum  omnium  deterrimum.  Quod  autem  tu 
mihi  dictum  libro  toto  ostenderis,  quod  verbum  illodus, 
quam  hoc  ipsum  Morus  ?  sed  non  in  verbo  neque  in  re, 
sed  in  te  vitium  omne  atque  obsccenitas  tota  est.  Tu 
fauno  quovis  aut  nudo  satyro  turpior,  bona  verba  uti 
nuda  essent  tuis  moribus  effecisd.  Tuam  nulla  umbra, 
ne  ficus  ipsa  quidem,  velare  turpitudinem  potuit.  Qui 
te  dicit,  tuaque  flagitia,  eum  necesse  est  obscoena  dl- 
cere.  Itaque  si  in  tuum  opprobrium  vel  nuda  verba 
exeruissem,  facile  me  etiam  gravissimorum  authorum 
exemplo  defendissem.  Qui  ita  semper  exisdmarunt, 
verba  nuda  atque  exerta  cum  indignatione  prolata,  non 
obscoenitatem,  sed  gravissimce  reprehension  is  vehemen- 
tiam  sigitificare.  Quis  unquam  Pisoni  annalium  scrip- 
tori,  qui  propter  virtutem  et  pudicos  mores  Frugi  dictus 
est,  vitio  vertit,  quod  in  anualibus  questus  est  ^*  adole- 
scentes  peni  deditos  esse."  Quis  unquam  Sallusdum 
scriptorem  gravissimum  reprehendit,  qu6d  etiam  in 
historia  dixit ; 

"  Ventre,  manu,  pene,  alea,  bona  patria  dilacerari.** 

Quid  Herodotum,  Senecam,  Suetonium,  Plutarcfaum, 
authores  omnium  gravissimos  adducam  ?  quos  tu  si  ne- 
gas  verba  etiam  plusquam  prsetextata,  resque  satis  turpes 
rebus  gravioribus  aliquodes  iiftmiscuisse,  satis  declaras 
te  iis  in  authoribus  versatum  non  esse.  Hoc  si  omni  tem> 
pore  et  loco  indecens  est,  qnodes  tu  Erasrao  doctissimo 
qui  Roterodami  stat  eereus,  quodes  Thomie  Moro  nos- 
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:n),  cujus  lu  nomen  tuo  commaeulu,  qnoties  deoiquc  ' 
ipsis  ecrlesite  patribos  antiquis,  Alexandrino  Clementi, 
Amobio,  Lactftntio,  Euscbio,  duni  obsccDna  Tclerum  re- 
iigiuDum  mvsteria  vel  (IvnuHaiit,  tcI  licridciit,  indiTtn- 
IJK  ct  obsccFiii talis  dicara  svrjberc  debcbia  ?  Wtuiii  Iii 
fortasse,  ut  sunt  feri:  hypocritir,  verbis  telrici,  rebus 
obtcoeni,  nc  ipsum  quidein  Moscii  t<la  iinxa  iuiniuncni 
abs  te  dimiscris  ;  ciim  alibi  siP]iius,  luni  etlam  iibi 
Pbiniie  hasta  qua  parle  niulicrvm  transliiieril,  siqua 
fides  Hcbrcpis,  aperi^  narrat.  Ne  i|isuni  quidrm  Jobum 
pudentissimum  uc  paticniissitiium,  dum  mcrclricFRi 
sibi  uxorcm  iiudato  et  priscu  serroone  ioiprccalur,  si 
ipse  alieniE  uxor!  iiisidiatns  uaquani  fuisset.  Ncin  ic 
Saloiuonis  Eupbemismi  ccnsorein,  non  propbeiarum 
scripu  tuam  tiirjiicjli  inmo  nunnUDquitin  plan^  ob- 
scuni  censunm  effugeriiit,  quolies  Masorvtbis  el  Ha- 
binis,  pro  go  quod  disenf  scriptum  est,  suum  iibct  Ken 
adscribere.  Ad  me  quml  attioet,  fnleor  nialle  mc  cum 
gacnEscripturibus(uSi>ppi(fia>-a.  quiim  rum  Tiitilibua  Ra- 
bioii  tbvx'lyK""'  ^^>-'-  '''"que  frustra  Marcuoi  Tulliuni 
iDclamas;  qui  »  ''  in  aureo"  illoqueni  citas,  "  de  Offi- 
ciis  libro,"  illuil  jorandi  genus  elegaus,  uTbanum,  in- 
f^niusiim,  fareluni  arbilraliir,  quo  |;rciieru  nciii  modo 
Plaulus  et  Alticorum  antiqua  eumcedia,  sed  etJam  phi- 
losopborum  Socralicurum  libri  rcferli  sunt,  id  quod  illic 
legiue  polenis,  non  ille  Diibi  quidem  iiinis  an<pislos, 
non  nimis  scveros  Uecuri  ^latuis&c  fines  videtur,  ut  cui- 
quara  difficile  sit  intra  cos  lines  sese conlinere  ;  nedum 
ut  ego  me  nau  conlinuerim.  Noli  ilaquc  In  mihi  boniu 
inquiuatissiDius,  de  bonesto  et  detoro  iiieptire ;  non  est 
luuni,  mihi  crede ;  iniiuo  tu  sic  huheio,  nihil  uiniis  de- 
cere,  nihil  ah  ratiooe  ipsa  decori  magii  abhi 
(e  taleiu,  qualis  es,  lautum  sernnitiem  u\ 
illoliitu  reprehenilrre.     Sed  viileris  nunc  vt 


1  p:il 


redi.' 


eamqiie 


'  Xon  suades.   •■  Re>  pai 
pluril>u«  argumcniis  attinuare  (^ni  til  liieplum,  qua 
in  elari<simum  soleni  muriale  luiueu  iull-rrc.''     Desii 
anipullas;  die  tandem  aliquid.     "Ip'e  e^  quaulum 


Ex  iiU'i 


I  ilhi 


n<id6 
'  Amiei  non  tnecnL"  Ex  ore 
lonunt."  Fidi-  Inn.  "  I^fjali 
uis.   Quid  hue  nmne  aliud  e>.l. 


n.l^r 


thorl'"  \'iTitni  tu,  antcquum  ad  huiie  ]• 
jauidiu  inli-lli^i'' uiiri-r  quo  Ikco  ros  tu: 
laqniM>s  II'  iiidncris;  quibiis  a  me  tiiiii 
ri.*:  liuiK'  quaiilum  vidrs  chniii.  Ii-  nut 


trad  ill 


iiihi  ]in.  di 
■inl.      quu 


:  IT. 


Millia. 


sinjul  in  ll<.ll;indi.i  -^jiirundum  I'lirrit  viil.ri.-' ,,m.> 
narrat  i)i<i',  "  qiiibii^  liidibrii'.  quihu's  ptHi'iili'^  ]t'<;a 
IHistri"  eo  leniiviro  touriicl^ireuliir:  sil  >c!  S.iUiiiici 
minister  svn a j;i>:;if.  ni>ii  hboro;  hoc  >^a]lrni  iinitnibi-n 
ferit,  quud  tc  lam  dili-.'eiilem  sibi  lamqui'  liililfui  dl.- 
eunum,  non  Eiangulii,  srd  infamii^Miiii  liMli  mini' 
trum  reliijuil.  Ajjc  nunc  lriuni|iho<  do  in-.-  i>i.is,  ijul 
4^  lli'biK  Iibi  rlli['i:iin ;  prnfrr  in  mtdliini.  si  pi)ti> 
mea  ilia  *'  lueudaciu,  lueam  illam  impriidtnlium.  lonii 


riutem,  audaciam,  pertinaci 
illud  iogens  piaculum  quM 
Terim  authnrem.  Clima  q 
ad  populum  Anirlieanuin  q 


.   Vocifrra; 


im  Ic,  popule  AnLflici 
io ! "     ITitc  enim  i[i*a  Uui 
t  tanquam  elapso  gralulai 


dcfeiisorcr 


it  pop.  .inglic. 


i.  rel  1 


reluctantem  ol 
I,  iKrsteiu  popul 
non  minus,  quam  ubliquo 
speclum  omnium  protrabn. 
glieano  inspeclandam,  nui 
mcflp  frratifsimum  munus  f 
sit  ad  triiiniphum,  quern  di 
dereplo  agis,  quod  authore 
hibes,  ut  solct.  J'icot.  £l  ' 
rito  perrricarc  diceris.  Iota 
penil."  Noli  nunc  de  me 
"  saniia»"  ct  scommala,"  si 
prehendcre:  memineris  ul 
iiilruducti  nuncsinl;  utrr] 
ipse  nunc  rcToces.  Facelu 
in  prtrsenlia;  sug^rerani 
tuns ;  el  quod  iriumpbura 
quique  admoneant  te  temp 
tiia  tarn  valid^  "  pcrfricla' 
luisscs  totam  fro  n  tern  perii« 
diri.  imnio  rem  die),  eredii 

convi'uisli;  lu  illam.  ul  (-.>] 
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am  et  seeantiam  ad  radium  cifrarum  nescio 
ium  in  pelle  tua  excudi.  Tu  turn  More 
nteg^"  domum  te  proripuisti ;  fronte  qui- 
icta,  qnam  fix  contrabere  jam  poteras; 
I  tamen  et  caperatus,  quippe  derepente 
dor;  et  quantum  potes,  abdis  te  quoque, 
;  posses  dici  homo  literaturae.  Eho  noster 
!  ubi  es?  quid  lates?  expectant  te  jam 
tibi  aures  e  superiore  loco  dicenti  accom- 
lebant.  Sed  tibi  misero  nunc  Pontia  d 
:o  dixit,  tuisque  auribus  unjB^ues  accommo> 
de  nunc  tuum  Tultum  nobis,  Ecclesiastes, 
nd  et  Tugii  venerandum ;  cur  apocryphus 
urn  ipsa  Pontia  pontifice  canonicus  jam 

et  rubricatus.  Quin  etiam  bine  critici, 
irii  ad  fores  te  inclamant;  tui  videndi  desi- 
t.  Emanavit,  nescio  quo  pacto,  novas 
criptiones  Gruterianas  apud  te  esse;  alii 
i  Copticas  aiunt;  qui  verius,  Ponticas  ex 
a.  Omnes  uno  ore  consentiunt  pulcberri- 
ortere,  utpote  in  eere  frontis  tuee  tam  gra- 
mo  preesertim  onycbe,  insculptas.  Nemini 
[orus,  omnibus  negatur,  spemit  omnium 
delibutus  unguentis  domi,  literas  dediscere 
Darult.  Heec  babui,  More,  quoniam  te 
ndi  cupidum  animadverti,  quo  ego  tuum 
iphum  Telut  militari  carmine  exomatum 
uidni  enim  pugnas  tuas  tum  maxim^  com- 
?  quanquam  palma  quidem  erat  Pontiee; 
liscos  tantummodo  reliquit.  Etenim  quod 
St,  tibi  non  attribuo;  tametsi  tu  id  toto 
absnrdum  meum  insectaris,  oblitus  te  pro- 
chirographo  tuo  fidejussorem  mihi  factum; 
I  fles  alieuum  tu  esse  dicis,  id  nunc  legitime 
uum  esse,  quam  cujum  tu  esse  dicis.  Tu 
atem  cyclopcam  mibi  exprobrasti ;  et  quod 

est,  dum  id  negas  fecisse,  iterum  facis : 
im  fuerant  oculi,  nunc  '*  exemptiles  '*  et 
i"  sunt  ''Narcissus"  nunc  sum;  quia 
te  nolui  Cjclops  esse;  quia  tu  effigiem 
llimam,  "  pnefixam  poematibus*'  vidisti. 
irapulsu  et  ambitione  librarii,  me  imperito, 
>pterea  quod  in  urbe  alius  eo  belli  tempore 
'abr6  soalpendum  permisi,  id  me  neglexisse 
em  arguebat,  cujus  tu  mihi  nimium  cultum 
1  itidera  is  es,  qui  clarissimum  ?irum,  Con- 
tum  praesidem,  contumeliis  incessisti;  dc 
quam  de  meipso,  qusesivi  ex  te  quid  aliud 
liari  pcrpetuo  bonos,  quam  esse  diabolum. 
ehram  nactus  hypocritandi  occasionem  ex 

Fidelicet  calumnia,  quasi  ego  "  Christi 
e  diTortio  quemadmodum  a  theologis  expli- 
abolicam  "  dixissem,  qui  atcr  modo  eras  et 
simus,  nunc  albus  repent^  factus,  et  mitis  et 
is  gratias,"  quod  *'  te  communi  cum  coelesti 
vitio  honestem.'* — Hyaena!  autsiquaalia 
un  tetra  fraude  noxia  atque  infamis;  tune 
ctrinam  tot  tuorum  facinorum  asylum  atque 
peras  fore  ?  Sed  perge  quo  tendis  :  si  enim 
I  quasYis  explicationes  pro  coelesti  doctrina 
toto  eoelo,  ot  te  dignum  est,  erras.    Quin 


et  Apostoli  gloriosum  illud  cum  bestiis  pugnandi  mar- 
tyrium  tibimet  tribuis  nequissime;  qui  nuper  non 
homo  cum  bestia,  sed  ipse  bestia  cum  homine,  id  est 
cum  foemina,  de  fide  connubiali  abs  te  rupta  pugnam 
tam  inhonestam  pugnasti.  Reversus  deinde  ad  mores 
pristinos,  solitamque  jactantiam,  dicendo  me  provocas. 
''Ncque  vero,"  inquis,  "mihi  tantum  derogo,  quan- 
quam nihil  arrogo,  ut  te  commodiiis  aut  faciliiis  quim 
me  putem  posse  dicere.''  Concedo  equidem,  si  tibi 
istum  in  modum  furari  licet:  heec  enim  ipsa  verba, 
quibus  copiam  tuam  venditas,  ex  oratione  Marci  Tullii 
pro  Roscio  Amerino  apertissimd  furatus  es.  Atque 
hinc  puto  est,  quod  Francofurtanas  nundinas  librorum 
tuorum  catalogo  tam  copioso  nobis  obtrudas  ciim  edi- 
torum  tum  edendorum:  ex  quibus  aliqui  sunt  quos 
▼idere  gestiam  ;  et  imprimis  ilium  ''  de  gratia  et  libero 
arbitrio,"  ad  amicam  prcesertim  illam  si  scriptus  est, 
cujus  tu  nunc  gratiam,  rejecta  pro  arbitrio  Pontia, 
accommodato  forsitan  argumento  ambis:  tum  ilium 
'*  de  Scriptura  sacra,"  quorum  scriptores  multa  huma- 
nitus  et  imprudenter  scripsisse  ferunt  te  affirmare: 
illam  deinde  ''pro  Calvino,"  quem  tu  veluti  pro- 
pbetam  extructo  monumento  Pharisceus  exomas,  vita 
etmoribus  jugulas:  nam  quse  "prodibunt"  opera  tua, 
quae  "  premis  et  retractas,  et  ad  umbilicum  spectantia 
moliris,"  ea  merito  suspicantur  omnes  esse  turpissima. 
Illam  "de  piis  fraudibus  dissertationem"  sand  ex- 
pecto :  nam  de  impiis  abs  te  factis  fraudibus  abundd 
audivimus :  enim  vero  "  Commentarius  ille  tuus,"  qui- 
nam  sit  in  quintum  "  Evangelium"  futurus  demiror ; 
nam  ilia  quatuor  priora  jamdudum  factis  abnegasti : 
unde  et  "Theoremata  ilia  practica"  mird  desidero, 
nam  tu  in  practicis  egregius  homo  sine  controversia  es ; 
id  quod  de  te  tot  fabulee  non  fabuloe  testantur.  Ad  ilia 
autem  '*  loca  Novi  Foederis,  et  axiomata  quibus  ex  Veteri 
Novum  Foedus  illustraiur,"  Poniise  quoque  notas  vel- 
lem  simul  ederes.  Et  postremo  isthuc  memineris,  te 
alterum  volumen  operum  tuorum,  quod  Gencvic  in 
bibliotheca  publica  etiamnum  extat,  totum  omisisse : 
uti  etiam  inscriptiones  illas,  cum  frontispicio  mirabili, 
quas  quamvisopus  Pontianum,  in  tua  tamen  membrana 
tuas  esse,  adstipulante  etiam  Justiniano,  rectd  dixerim : 
nam  noctes  tuas,  nescio  an  Atticas  cum  Pontia,  sive 
dialogum  morillum,  alii  spurium,  alii  duntaxat  embry- 
onem,  qui  subtilius  non  inter  libros,  sed  inter  liberos 
tuos  numeraiidum  existimant.  Sed  properabas  credo 
ad  alteram  instituti  operis  partem,  calumnias  meas. 
Nam  mendacia,  id  nempe  unicum,  quod  te  authorem 
Clamoris  dixerim,  partem  tui  operis  longd  maximam 
tandem  aliquando  confecisse  te  significas.  Cum  autem 
leve  hoc  merito  cuiquam  videri  possit,  etiamsi  falsa 
aliqua  persuasione  imbuius  attribuisscm  tibi  librum 
istum,  alioqui  nee  improbatum  tibi,  nee  tua  existima- 
tione  indignum,  cur  unam  tantummodo  noxam  tam 
verbosd  tam  iracunde  summa  cum  invidia  rei  per  se 
levissimee  sic  exaggeres  atque  exagites,  perinde  quasi 
in  se  omnes  impietates  et  crimiua  complectcretur,  nisi 
jam  antea  docuissem,  id  magis  mirandum  possit  cui- 
quam videri.  Sed  ea  nimirum  arx  crat  unica,  in  qua 
spem  omnem  collocaveras ;  si  persuasisscs  plerisque  te 
authorem  Clamoris  non  esse,  meque  mentitum,  in  altera 
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qtum  tie  call  liis  vo«a&,  ile  quibui  quod  pro  tc  [ 
nihil  proraus  ibes,  sperabas  tc  fucili  defeasionc  ' 
«  contra  me  tciJicel  lueDdacem  jam  aulea  com- 
n,  tn|it?  oane>  tIiie  msculas  apud  loaginiiuos  at 
US  liac  artf  (jralis  eluilurutn.  Verum  ego  cum 
■r  spem  opiuinneiuqu*  tuam  lu  autborem  CUmoris 
iterunlMll  liwl  el  redaniantem  legidnie  argue- 
dubito  Qiiin  ad  Sagilia  i|iiiiqiie  lua,  ct  ijuas 
caluiniiiaa  dioi  mavU,  accuratius  praut  res  feret  eie- 
■lu  aptid  oroiies  rcrum  irquas  a^timalores  fidetn 
■a  attnlcra.  Nunc  quam  frigid^,  quani  invite, 
plint  aonlis  in  morem  Tafri  ac  tetuli  bw  abs  U 
.  calumniaa  Iractes,  qaatuque  infceliciler  amnliri 
p  conerist  irliquuin  al  at  ostendam.  Prtmum 
■buDdut,  el  inccrlo  pedc  a  priuribus  castm  in  bsec 
cum  multis  imped i mentis  etgti  et  ne  vlx  quidem 
.i:  quippeimendacioDonadallenininieiidaciuni, 
i  m  Hon  audes  dicere,  sed  ad  "  calumuiss"  dun- 
1  et  "  rumusculos."     Ilaque  ad  mendacium  illud 

tottesjactalnm,  modo  diniitsum  atque  pneleritum  per- 
peluo  recurrU,  cum  piwsens  ar^ere,  eic|uod  cssct,  de- 
bcres  :  et  advcraarii  quod  miscrum  est,  quam  tui  lecu- 
rior,  in  illn  crroiv,  queinadmodum  credi  vis  men,  quam 
in  la  a  nuuc  apud  te  rrcla  coiiscieulia  mullo  plus  repu- 
situm  tibi  Kpei  atquc  prn-sidil  declsru.  Atqui  non 
meo,  siquod  fiiit,  mcndacjo,  aed  tua  dc  vcrilate,  siqua 
fuit,  mutiir?  debuisli.  At  enim  "  autliorltate  propria 
raerai  caloniniaa  intVDto,  quas  nullu  arguiiieuto  probo, 
nulla  teste  conGrroo."  Vis  i^lur  dicam  apertiji  rem 
ipsam?  nam  le,  ul  vitleo,  prw  iita  mcillilte  fnintis  nun 
perrriclac,  sed  imcripUB  modd,  pudet  diccre ;  qui  ne 
quidcm  aut  adulteriam  toto  respongo  nominare 
pudentissimuB  et  flus  caititalia  »asii%  es,  ne  "  va- 
fabulam"  scilicet  et  obscmuani,  id  en  tua 
Dicam  ergv,  el  quia  dod  abnuis. 


Est  Claudia 
aemus  licet,  ii< 


m  poslhac  nonii- 
quiE,  cum  anciiU 


ta  qudedmi,  pcllii 

escio  an  luam 

)  hnneslissimi  viri  Gcnevensis  esse t,  in 
qua  lu  boapes  eras  turpissimus,  cum  calane  el  rhedario 
cammunis  tibi  Tuit.  Ea  muliercula,  poiUnodum  nupta, 
quod  slupri  tecum  babucrat  commercium  adullerio  con- 
tinuaviL  Cedo  "  Ie«tes,"  ioquis,  et  "  ai^umeDia."  Nu- 
^alor!  quid  tu  testen  ex  me  ubi  iiou  «unt,  quaeris,  quaa 
ubi  erant,  fugisli  ?  Genevam  revertere.  ubi  borum  cri- 
minum  jaradiii  reas  factus  es.  Die  Telle  le  modo  abo- 
lendf  caJumniie  causa  judiciupi  bis  de  rebus  legilimum 
fieri;  iiiTenics  qui  tecum libcutissime bis decriiuinibus 
experiri  lege  velint ;  qui  Tadari,  qui  tponuoncm  facere 
Don  recuseut.  Nee  testes  deeruiiL  Adcril  imprimis 
Hortulauua  ille  qui  te  vidii,  cum  in  illud  tuguriolum 
cum  rKmina  solus  intrares ;  f  idil,  cum  ilia  Claudia  lua 
daudcrel  Tores ;  Tidil  puslea  egressum  Ve,  amplexanlem 
palam  ciim  muUere  iuipudica,  el  usque  eu  pelulanlem, 
nt  ilium  ictcrem  horturum  custodem  obsca>nuiii,  non 
ex  flcu.  ul  olim,  sed  ex  moro  faclum  conspexisse  cx- 


Ader 


I  graviSElml,  qui 


luum  noDico  detulerunt,  testes  in  promptu  habent.  Ci 
jus  tu  lestimonii  fim  terilus  cum  dimanasse  rem  ilUm 
sentires  quam  in  occullo  palrasse  tc  arbitrsbaris,  ut  in- 
famu  ille  reus  Sicilientis,  noii  jam  quid  respondercs, 


sed  quemamodum  non  retpoodcm,  cogitSB 

paulo  ante  ferox  judiciiqae  capida*  (i 

que  multis  rebus  ol 

mi»ufc  n'pente  ct  conili 

quud  plerique  maxima  cDlebanl,  ne  in  rra  um  Ma 

de  pasture  nuv   inquirere   cogcsvDtar)   qoas  i>Bf% 

abiiunu  peti«li.  Per  bane  tu  ntioaeni  bbmtaa jatf' 

mctu,  cum  alibi  nun  habvres  qia6  U  ncipxn,  «h 

munere  ciim  Eccleuie  turn  Sdialte. 

privatum,  octo  cireilct  *el  decern 

fuedis  (actis  nolalus  detrectata 

quo  nullum  majus  argumeninm 

posleaquam  obUtum  tibi  trnuarm  Map^ 
commoHis  caicre  ornnibna,  qium  jndiaaB  M 
pad  maluisti,  posteaquam  toa  iposa  ja£a 
pse  damnasti,  i  me  bomiiic  Iiiagini|iM  lata* 
'uta  ridicule  uu£  quKm-  Qninimno,  n  t^ 
Generara  rereitere;  el  quando  tadinaoBiiiB  ilMtM 
taa\i  obiisti,  i  uides  ad  Euppliciun  qiMid  tt  Ubt  «^ 
adulterin  debitnfn;  si  pnUii 
me  disciplina  nondum  refriiit.  Ad  ilU  Tvroi 
stupra  lu  quod  attinct  cum  Pontia.  ijuie 
cautalum  et  digito  monstratum  iosif^em  IwnniD^flh 
iu  provinciis  reddidere,  mullo  minus  est  mr  a  mt. 
"  le«ie!i"  et  "  arfcunieuta"  puMolcs.  Fanaaa  ifiafc 
communem,  conalanlem,  el  ilia  cmtinB  vd  pMiw  idki 
ura,  si  «is,  in  judicium  Toca :  line  IntuleM  mbi  iMaj 
quibus  si  in  foro  siepe  credilum  ai,  car  eg*  4t  tihm 
sario  publico  non  crederem .'  cur  r^  aalus  q*»  ia  ^ 
omnibus  et  sennone  aunt,  adicrsarius  ucerm  F  mii 
ncc  lesles  hie  inilii,  nee  jiulo  namero,  nac  Irtiii  Jm^J 
in  quibuslitcriset  libidineatnieet  iUjtpajiir 
ope  clapsus  ex  judicio  cs,  cum  huirore  an  di 
maxima  narrautur.  Sunt  et  muli  testes  qui 
voce  testantur;  iiU  ooctunia  ilinna  (|iib  Hi 
Leidam  cucurriili ;  illt  noclunii  cl  Airtiti 
cum  Pouiia;  cum  qua  tu  mnliere  per  causaw, U MK- 
inipudicitiic  divaniam  fecisti.  Si  tn  cub  parom  piU ' 
nlerdiu  cum  aliis  credidisti,  cur  aUi  It  Mi^ ' 
noctu  cum  eadem  consuerissc  rredcntf  F  ■ 
uni  scrruluni  luum  in  te  preducam.M9M>»- 
m  diu  con^ium,  donee,  nondaai  plaM  ihm  ' 
pudore,  aufu^re  abs  tc  in  bonam  frugjvm  codi^hIm 
ipsis  oculis  libidinet  lun'  pudefacium  eoegvrnnt.*  Ofm 
ulique  non  erit  servum  ilium  ad  qUcFstionedi  putemn 
Ipse  dctettatus  tanta  in  Eccleaiastico  honine  lUfi^ 
lat^  prtedical.  Tu  interim  ut  lecUimm.  si  non  vmm, 
at  saltern  oculos  iniilare  possts,  oraiiuncalam  andi 
quam  infercia  faic  pulidissimam,  hislorieonim  ■«« 
lunulis  adnotatam.quaxi  acutissimam  nimimm  ct  ton 
difru'^im^m  :  unu  orationem,  sed  cfaorum  qnniw 
Baltologorum  introductum  tit*  te  aliqais  puiet;  aM»- 
rum  scilicet  tuorum.  huriantium  ul  "teipsam  rem*- 
ris;"'  uI"unguesluos,"quostibi  fatentur"  iiundnuft' 
ad  oecessaria  majfis  tempora,  Ponlianam  cmlo  aluiM 
dimicatiooem,  velis  potius  reservare  :  mecuu  ne  ttHi 
"in  arenam  descendere."  S«d  perdunt  snam^eni 
amici  lerbosissiiui,  sua  moiiila  pnedara,  lot  rM- 
adigia.  iririiintm  svmbola,  olenm  nenpe  tmiD  B*ll^ 
logiiT  profeasor:  illis  postbabilisme  podus  Dsusna*- 
sulliireadrersario.ut  reapondcrcs  cun  uonaagnoBak 
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fm  ut  **  luom'*  ego  **  silentium  in  conscientiam  ne 
rvterem,**  sed  ut  conscieotiam  tuam  suo,  quod  optat, 
flenlio  fnii  ne  sinerem.  Nam  attendite  qufeso,  et 
)0|^iioteite  nunc,  si  nnquam  alias,  hjpocritani  numeris 
■mibos  mtisolutuni.  Videt  necesse  sibi  esse  aliquid 
vo  ae  dioere ;  se  intuetur,  quamris  invitus ;  videt  in 
■rpi  prster  turpe  nihil  esse  quod  possit  responderi ; 
Mcumspectat  ecquid  foris  propd  se  refugii  sit,  ecquid 
idaiinicali  qooinniti  possit;  ecquid  quose  te^cre,  sub 
pH>  latitare;  ecquos  in  societatem  et  communionem 
edcram  snoram  possit  attrahere,  ecquem  ordinem  aut 

bominum  suis  privatis  rationibus  illigare,  ut 
suam  quasi  commonem  eommuni  periculo  ct 
lioniai  ezistimatione  defenderet ;  nihil  ma^s  idoneum 
ttveairc  potoit,in  quod  omue  suum  dedecus  transferret, 
aUl  in  quod  deonerare  spurcitiam  suam  commodius 
■MeCy  quam  ipsam  Ecclesiam  Dei :  "  Si  mca,"  inquit, 
'  propria  tantutii  res  ageretor,  imponere  fibulam  ori 
MO  et  obmntescere  poteram  ezemplo  Domini  mei : 
ai  mi? ereus  ordo  noster,  et  Ecclesia  Dei  per  meum 
Nlitiir  Imtus."  O  scortum  et  ganearum  antistes !  cujus 
MB  ori  magu,  quam  inguini  fibulam  impositam  opor- 
Iril;  qnanto  tibi  pnestitisset  obmutuisse,  '*  exemplo 
tauai  tni,**  cui  Christus  Domiuus  silentium  cum  ca- 
phbo  imperavit,  quam  ecclesiam  Dei  hac  tanta  igno- 
wmam  oiTectsse  ?  Ais  '*  universom  ordinem  yestrum  a 
■elicdtobliqud  stigmate  notari."  A  me  ais  ?  die  ubi ; 
Meita,  si  potes,  locum ;  nisi  fort^  quod  ego  in  merccna- 
itt^  id  to  in  ministros  Evangelii  dictum  putas.  Erras 
Ifare;  et  aliud  fortasse  multo  justiiis  baud  absiroile 
Hif  aestos  esses ;  non  ego  Testrum  ordinem  obliqud, 
4  fe  extra  ordinem  tua  pontifex  ct  obliquo  et  directo 
OmnsTerso  stigmate  notavit.  "  Edclcsia,"  iuquis, 
Dei,  cui  mea  omnia  tempore  consecravi,  per  meum 
dUir  latus.**  Per  tuumne  latus  turpissime  ?  qui  tan- 
m  abest,  ut  omnia  tua  tempera  Ecclesiap  consccravc- 
i^  at  ipsa  Eccfesiae  tempera,  omisso  nonnunquam 
itatino  concionandi  munere,  furtivis  libidinibus  con> 
Bffaaoe  baud  semel  dicaris.  Ne  repctam  quid  etiam 
■pons  famosis  libellis  Ecclcsiastes  consecravcris. 
V  tnnmne  latus  ?  at  nihil  omnino  est  quod  graviorc 
■i  valnere  Ecclesiam  petat,qu&m  tuum  ipsum  inipu- 
■imum,  Ecclesis  tam  male  contiguum  latus.  Hoc 
intclligi  per  tuum  latus,  id  est,  per  tuam  turpitu- 

propter  tua  scelera  Ecclesiam  opprobriis  impio- 
aa  peti,  macula  aspergi,  infamiam  contrahcro,  hoc 
ndem  Tenim  esse  non  diffiteor.  Itaque  univcrsus 
do  tnos,  et  ministri  praesertim  Gallici,  qui  tc  optime 
Hnmt,  ne  tuo  illo  pestifero  latere  diutius  pcriclitentur, 
ipaom  quantum  possunt,  tuique  contagioiicm  amo?erc 
I  ae  mtque  depellere  conantur :  causam  ullam  aut  ra- 

tuam  commnnicatam  sibi  uulunt ;  ne  scelerum 
alque  dedecopum  participes  fiant :  ejectum  te 
c  auo  ordine,  et  exturbatum,  ut  moritus  cs,  cupiunt ; 
t  illam,  quam  ais  "  fibulam'^  ori  tuo  impudicissimo 
Kgeie  conantur.  Macte  cstote  iutegritate  vestra  at- 
■e  eonstantia,  viri  Ecclesia  digni ;  prospicitc,  ut  insti- 
rialis,  EccIcsiK  puritati,  existimationi,  discipliniv  cx- 
■plo:  amoTete  m  latcribus  vestris  immundum  ilhid  ct 
tmonm  latus,  cujus  non  solum  ictu  Ecclesia  leeditur, 
etiam  polloitur.  - Nolite  hanc  indignissimam 


contumeliam  pati,  ut  is,  cum  flagitiorum  suorum  nomine 
mentis  conviciis  atque  infamia  petitur,  non  se  peti,  sed 
quasi  is,  quia  coenum  hominis  est,  idcirco  murus  et 
munimentum  Ecclesiae  esset,per  suum  latus  Ecclesiam 
peti  dicat  Abigite  procul  ab  Ecclesise  septis  concion- 
antcra  lupum;  vocem  illam  hircinam  tot  stupris  et 
adulteriis  impuratam,  populo  verba  dantcni,  imo  ven- 
dentem,  idque  d  superiore,  quod  jactat,  loco,  ne  siveritis 
in  sacro  ccetu  amplius  audiri.  Profecto  si  Ethnicorum 
legibus,  verbi  gratia  Solonis  cautum  est,  nequis  rhetor 
turpitudine  vitas  notatus,  civilem  concionem  habendi 
ad  populum,  ne  Atticorum  quidem  si  disertissimus  fu- 
isset,  jus  haberet,  additaquc  pneclara  ratio  est,  plus 
exemplo  nocerc  turpcm,  quim  oratione  quamvis  castis- 
sima  atque  sanctissima  prodcssc,  quo  etiam  nomine 
Timarcbus,  vir  inter  primos  illius  reipub.  accusante 
iEscbinc,  damnatus  est,  quanto  est  iodignius  scorta- 
torem  atque  adulterum  tanquam  Dei  nuntium  ct  roinis- 
truro,  ad  Christianum  populum  sacras  habendi  con- 
ciones  jus  in  Ecclesia  pemiciosissimum  obtinere. 
Nolite  committere,  ut  magistratus  Ethnicus,  Dcique 
expers,  religiosior  atque  sanctior  in  foro  fuisse,  quam 
Christi  sacra  synod  us  in  Ecclesia  esse  videatur.  Nolite 
vereri,  quem  iste  scrupulum  callidus  injecit,  si  eum 
quem  approbastis,  cui  sanctas  manus  imposuistis,  cui 
gregem  Dei  commisistis,  pcrspectumnuncadulterinum 
et  spurium  ejeceritis,  nequis  vestrum  judicium  aut  pru- 
dentiam  dcsiderct;  neque  cnim  Paulus  hac  in  parte, 
ut  nostis,  vidit  omnia:  illud  vercmini,  si  pastoris  in 
munere  talem  retinucritis,nconines  non  judicium  modo 
et  prudentiam,  sed  religionem  quoque  et  pietateni  et 
grcgis  denique  curam  in  vobis  requiraiit.  Haec  ad 
pastores  de  te,  More ;  nunc  ad  gregem  pro  me  pauca 
dicam.  '*  Patriae,"  inquis, "  mcop  greges  qui  pascuntur 
inter  lilia,  nescio  quam  in  invidiam  vocas.**  Utinam 
ne  ista  lilia,  spinas  esse  aliquandosentiant;  venim  non 
ego  tuae  patrite  greges  in  invidiam,  sed  tuus  Clamor 
Regius  ad  societatem  sui  furoris  vocare  cupiebat.  Quem 
enim  non  irritassent  istiusmodi  opprobria  ?  "  maxim(^ 
omnium  Galli  nostri  reformati,  non  modo  horrendo 
facto  perculsi,  sed  ejusdem  injusta  infamia  prcssi,  plu- 
rimuni  allaboraverunt,  ut  parricidium  et  parricidas 
cognoscercnt.''  Uoec  et  multa  alia  acerba  quidem  et 
plane  hostilia  Clamor  iste  Gallorum  sub  nomine  refor- 
matorum,  in  nos  clamitavit:  ad  quae  orani  respondi 
solum,  Gallis  etiam  reformatis  impositam  eandem  olim 
necessitatem  fuisse,  ut  suum  quoque  Regem  hostis  nu- 
men)  habcrent.  Verum  ego  incogitantior  (quid  enim 
de  me  non  fatear  potius,  aut  non  indictum  velim,  quod 
Ecclesias  Galliae  rcformatas,  quas  esse  scio  nobis  om- 
nibus  charissimas,  in  invidiam  vocare  possit)  incogi- 
tantior, inquam,fui,qui  isti  insanissimo  Clamori  vocem 
ullam  Ecclesiarum  aut  fratrum  inteijectam  esse  crcdi- 
disscm.  Scimus  eos  quo  sub  regno  vivant,  quibus  in 
pcriculis,  quibus  in  angustiis  Evangelii  causa  vcrsen- 
tur;  et  tamen  amplum  boo  sibi  esse,  si  tueri  sua  que- 
ant.  Nos  ut  vel  minimam  nostra  causa  invidiam  apud 
suos  regcs  aut  oflfensioni-m  susciperent,  nunquam  pcti- 
vimus ;  ut  de  nostris  factis  aut  consiliis  suum  sensum 
dcclararent,  tametsi  fratrum  judicia  plurinii  semper 
fecimus,  tamen  ne  hoc  iis  periculum  crcaret,  nunquam 
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postulaTimus ;  preces  eonim,  noii  sententias  aut  suffra- 
gia  prodesse  nobis  censuimus,  saam  autem  erga  reg^ 
fidem  ex  suo  in  nos  odio  ▼erbonimqiie  accrbitatc  per- 
spici  aut  probari  non  arbitramur.     Multa  deinde  pne- 
tens,  "  quae  niniLs  meum  in  relisrione  animum  pro- 
dunt ;"  et  sapis :  fac  et  illud  quoque  praetcrcas,  quod 
'*  te  hominera  sacris  addictum"  Cotjttiis,  credo,  aut 
Isiacis,  non  Evangelicis  (nisi  addictum  ita  ut  devotum 
intelli«^is)  "  adTersarium,"  quod  e^o  mibi  honestissi- 
mum  duco,  nactus  sum.     At  enim  illi  "  qui  diversum 
a  nobis  in  relig'ione  sentiunt,^'sic  enim  tibi  prospiciens, 
Ecclesiac  prospiccre  vidcri  velles,  "  ex  ista  fabula  Kc- 
clesiis  nustris  insultandi  ansam  arripiunt,  quasi  pati- 
antur,  ipsae  qualia  tu1<;^6  turpia  dictu  sacrificulis  ob- 
jiciuntur  suis:"  et  nierito  quidem,  si  patiantur,  vcriira 
spes  est,  non  esse  passuras:  salus  cert^  uiiica  rerum 
est,  si  pati  noluerint.     Si  enim  patiantur,  qucp  tu  in 
me  tela  levissime  conjecisti,  ea  in  te  ego  acutissima  re- 
torqueo.    *'  Satans  triumphus  paratur,  scandalum  in- 
fimiioribus  creatur,  inimicis  gaudium,  sociis    dolor, 
fidei  damnum."     Haec  vera  sunt  non  me  accusantc, 
scd  te  impunito.     Talem  esse  quenquam  in  rcfctrmata 
▼idelicet  Ecclesia  ministrum  adrersarii  gaudcnt :  accu- 
sat  aliquis?  multum,  mibi  crede,  de  isto  g^udio  pro- 
tinus  remittnnt:  damnatnr  is  incorruptis  el  integcrrimid 
Ecclesiarum  sufTragiis  ?    Nihil  a^qud  dolent :  nam  qui 
presb^terum  reformatum  flagitiorum  incusat,  accusat 
idem  sacerdotcs  omncs  et  sacrificulos  eoruudem  facino- 
rum  sibi  cunscios :  qui  ilium  absolvit,  bos  multo  faciliiis 
absolvat  necesse  est.     Frustra  nos  quidem  opinionum 
quarundam  et  dogmatum,  frustra  etiam  fidei  reforma- 
tionem  gloriamur,  nisi  morum  sancta  ceusura  paritcr 
quoque  vig-cat.     Non  doctrinam  tantum  reformatam, 
sed  doctores  reforniatos  esse  conTcnil,  si  ereptam  **  sa- 
crificulis," erejitam  "  Satancc  insullandi  aiisam"  ciipi- 
mus.     "  Majj^nuni,"  ais,  "  honorcm    }ja])crc   me   <»rdi- 
nibus    FcDtierali   Beli^ii,  qiios  indii^ere  putein    iiotore 
nic:"  monitore  opinor  Tolehas  dicerc.     Iinmo  ven)  tu 
illLs  quern  houorcm  hahuisti?  quorum  existimatio  j^ra- 
vissima  tarn    apud   te  paruni  poluit,  ut  eorum   de   te 
o])ini(>nem  fallere  turpissime  malueris,qnani  fla<^iti()sam 
viiiv  tua»  lireiitiam  refnrnarc  ;  quique  ejusniodi  homo 
cum  si^,  arroj^arc   tibi  taiitiim  jxjtes,  ut  cxistiiiies  l<»t 
viros  graces  atque  prndentes  te  "  notore,"  etiam  *' e 
superiore  loco"  indij^ere;  tuo  "admonitu"  posse  un- 
quani  sapere ;  ut  ideirco  os  tnum  e  siii^-gesto  imj)ortu- 
nissimiiin  taiitir  jjravi'isimurwm  hdiniiuim  frequeiitiie, 
et    pnesertim    sacnr    coiieioni    offerendum    sit.       Qui 
dcnique  apiul  quo*    taiito  te    in   pretio  esse  diois,  lis 
nihil  aliiui  nisi  aut  ininiiiiimi  iudiciuin.  ant  maximaiii 
docttniim  peininam  relincjiiis.     ^liiiimum  profocto  ip>i 
sibi  hoii()rem  haberit,  qui  abs  te  doctore  et  Ketlesiaste 
nieli(»res  <li';ee(b're   se  posse  (Todiderint.      Verum    tu 
iiihihiminus  l)ii(cam  i;.Has  :  "Quid   nunc,  inquis,  nie- 
inoreni  tot  ilhivtres  ac  principo>  \  iros,  tot  jiroceres,  t(»t 
tcelesias,  tot  aca<lenii:is,  qniv  mo  f4)vent  et  <»niani,  vil 
optant  et  exambinnt."     Kt  eij-u.  (piiil.  in«|nam,  nunc 
memorem  tut   aLTvrtas,  tot  enipirioos,  t»)t  scplasiarios. 
tot  tireuhitores,  qnos  Romu^  ant  Venetiis  iisdein  pene 
verbis  snas  pvxide*i  et  j)harmaca  vendentes,  jjnpteriens 
audivi.      Atqui  *•  dum  htec   scribo,"   inquis,  '*literas 


accipio  quibus  ad  Ecclesiaats  ordinarii  muoiucl 
tbeologice  professionem  invitor  in  urbe  nobilJiuB.* 
Nam  hoc  certd  babes,  in  quo  omnes  doctores  ciici» 
foraneos  Tentalitios  ambitione  superas.     PniBui|e 
amicos  tui  similes  occultam  das  operam,  ut  qnai  poki 
ex  locis  inviteris:  posteaquara  id  difficile  repertnat^ 
ex  quo  jam  passim  notus  es,  boc  solum  (qoc  toaniB 
egestas  atque  mendicitas  vera  est)  miser^  contradiktf 
nonnunquam  perficis  ut  omnino  inviteris,  qaaanift 
diserta  lege  et  pactu  interposito,  ut  omnino  nc  ^em 
Hoc  modo  invitatum  te  nuper  in  Galliam,  et  ni  £dkr, 
Montalbanum,  invitatum  et  Franekeram,  vel  Gnaiii*  { 
bam  intelligu :  Harum  utram  in  urbem  sane  nesciiwa  : 
altcrutram  sat  scio :  de  loco  enim  fateor  nondu; 
liquere,  de  re  satis,     llanc  demum  rationem  excogiBK 
coacti  sunt  homines  importunitate  tua  fati|^  ctndi, 
qua  et  abs  te  simul  tanquam  a  peste  sibi  cavnctt,* 
tuac  miseroe  gloriolae  multo  cum  risu  vela  pandemC; 
teque  erraticum  soplustam  et  planum  tuismet  vcflB 
ludibnum  commendarent.     Sed   ne  cui  forte 
quam  mendacior  esse  videaris,  in  illud  nunc  i 
usitatissimum  tibi  et  impudentissimum  artificioa  qi 
dam  tuum  malcdicendi  simul  et  maJedicentiam 
randi.    Quotics  enim  strenue  conviciando  vel  ad  i 
piam  vel  ad  ravim,  quasi  ad  incitas  rcdactose 
penu,  dum  novum  virus  collies,  subito  boons  et 
abborrere  te  fingis  a  conviciis  omnibus :  nolle  tc 

cet  "  luto  ludere,"  nolle  **  sordes  mibi  regerendo  n 

tuas  coinquinare;  non  placcre   tibi  de  cane  laziiA  I 
victoriam ; "  malle  tc  **  omittere  latrantem  canicoUB.'  J 
Quid  biec  qnipso  nisi  convicia  sunt  ?  que  dum  dcp  f 
ncre  te  dicis,  totis  viribus  intorqui»i ;  ita  caudim  tttt 
rere  et  simul  riugcre  idem  tibi  est:  idque  ip^umapt 
dum  agerc  tc  negas;  usque  eo  totus  ex  mendacidrvi' 
Hatus,  ut  nc  verax  quidem  utro\is  mudo  sine  miLuadB 
esse  possis:  si  enim  nej^as  te  nunc  nialedictre.  q'^^B 
netT'is,  verba  ipsa,  te  invito,  fatcntar;  m  tateris  u 
eadem  verba  id  ipsum,(jund  fateris.  ncirant.     Qui-i^L 
si   htrc   Mon    est    ''  maledicen<ii    ars"    iila.   quam  u 
'•  Dirmonum  Rhetoricam"  infaniis  libelli  tdiior  ~i> 
care  tc"  ais  *'s(dere  ?"  Sic  tu  niniirum  homoyinctfi?* 
verih»quns,  *' Christum  didieisti  el  d»H?es:"  id  e>LC4S    i 
latrare  te  ne;riis,  niordes.     Tibiniet  tarn  apt  ne  nesiu. 
in  me  ut  sis  reli:riosior,  non  expccto  ;  tcntas,  ut  »vif% 
omnia,  captas  omnia;  siqnem  forte  ruiiMi^iuIiim.  fit 
snsurrum   aquilonrs  cum   fugiiivis   famijrt'ranilb:;*  «i 
vos  ])crriTnnt,  anres  arritris:   Ilinc  illmi.  ••i;.'ci>r%* 
inquis,  "tlequomentiri  fama  vercatur;"  niin  i?  '^uJ«a 
In  hie  siibdolus  es,  qnam  miIvs.       Famam  tisiia  as* 
daoem  mibi  minitari>;  dici  ncnipc  '*  njf   ali.  :.>3  > 
^»"enia  ex  moribus  moi>  a-stimare,  uulii   non  \\::    <\-^ 
inseijuor  ubnoxium."  Eri^o  e.in  s<'iirtai*T.  ut  Ui.uii-' 
litur,  ero;o   ailulter;  biee  enim  in  te  criniini  :i:v.  jJ' 
I-ac    sane    periculum    f;inia' :    a^-o,    in'»i:m:!.i.  J;:- ^" 
(juid    babes,  andacter   et    clare  :    ttinpu«».    LvLi::. -* 
niina  simul  ede ;  qu-fd  e::*)  in  tc   facin.     I>i.   i.i.-.=* 
Chunlia  IVUeita.  die  cum  (jua  Piniiia,  dio  <ii|u.»  :ii !  "•  • 
sirjua  in  donio,  noeiu   an   interdin.  si  |n  id  i:i  j  ij.rii>   ; 
adductus  nnquam  sim,  siquud    unquaui   riii^iir.s 
h;ec  tibi  omnia  dicenda  sunt,  hare  egu  in  tc  v»t:;:i  vi* 
nioustravi.      Invenies  profecto  me   ad    iitjuriif  n:^2» 
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t  erimiiia  peneqaenda  attolisse  hanc  dicendi  li- 
em,  et  anteactn  vitm  mefle  certissimum  indicium 
fructnin,  et  agends  posthac  firmissiniam  propo- 
.  Nunqaaro  me  libertatis  hujns  pcenitere  audies, 
;ium  Crassum  pcenituisse  olim  ferunt,  quod  Caium 
Dem  unquam  in  judicium  vocaTisset;  cum  bac 
KTeriCate  pnecisam  sibi  aut  circumscriptam  in 
um  liberius  vivendi  veniam  apud  omnes  arbitrare- 
ft  Caium  Carbonem  cirem  improbum  in  judicium 
IS  popnlique  Rom.  Tocavit :  ego  te,  More,  et  meo 
>.  Anglicani  nomine,  quem  tu  iufami  Clamore 
prior  lacessisti,  illo  Carbone  multo  nigriorem, 
ft  patria  detrectantem,  sapculorum  omnium  judi- 
ftdo.  Quid  tui  interim  fami|feruli  de  me  mussi- 
LUt  loquantur,  unicd  secnrus.  Tu  senties  earn 
itae  meae  et  apud  me  couscientiam,  et  apud  bonos 
nationem,  eam  esse  et  pneteritie  fi  duciam  et  rcli- 
pem  bonam,  at  nihil  impedire  me  aut  absterrere 
,  quo  minus  6ag^tia  tua,  si  pergis  lacessere,  etiam 
18  adhunc  et  diligentius  persequar ;  teque  simul 
le  etiam  famse  quas  meditaris  comiptelas  et  per- 
i>  facile  et  risero.  luterea,  ne  cui  dubium  sit, 
d  omnia  per?esrig-ando  nihil  prorsus  in  me  lia- 
|uod  rerum  crimen  sit,  aut  si  baberes,  quin  ad 
Bsimd  statim  et  malitiosissimd  diceres  modisque 
OS  amplificares,  yideamus  quam  non  crimina  quce 
es  crimini ;  etiam  rect^  facta  quam  odios^  caium- 

Primam  **  car  Clamori  autoris  anonjmi  respon- 
**  quseris,  "  et  non  tot  aliis  qui  nomen  ediderunt 
"  Quis  adversario  tam  aliena  et  inepta  interro- 
rationem  redderet  ?  ego  tamen  ut  quam  fequani- 
tecam  agam,  videas,  reddam.  Cur  Clamoris 
i  respondcrim,  rogas?  quia  jussus,  inquam,  pub- 
» lis  quorum  authoritas  apud  me  gravis  esse  de- 
▼ix  alioqui  manum  admoturus.  Deinde  quia 
atim  laesus:  nam  et  tu  hic,  quam  vis  id  miiiime 
t  existimationis  aliquam  meee  quoque  rationem 
,  Teniam  rel  invitus  dabis,  quam  omnes  boni 
M;io,  libentissimd.  At  cur  '*  non  aliis/*  inquis, 
disti  P  '*  Clamant  et  illi,  nee  minus  fortitcr :  '* 

respondeo,  ut  prius,  quia  ad  rationes  puhlicas 
»catus  non  accedo.  Deinde,  quia  non  loesus ;  nam 
,  quamvis  tu  id  maxim^  velles  ut  im'pune  tibi 
uam  laedere  liceret,  non  est  leve.  Deinde  quia 
tro  ipsomm  judicio  tantum  Salmasio  tribuimus 
defensorem  Reg^um,  quasi  solus  is  esset  et  in- 
mnium,  nominare  soletis)  ut  post  ilium  posse 
aam  alium  dicere  quod  momenti  esset  non  exis- 
mus.  Visplura?  quia  liberum  erat;  quia  non 
it;  quia  deniqne  homo  sum,  humana  mihi  latera 
ion  ferrea,  tu  licet  Alexander  eerarius  sis.  Aliud 
im  opos  est,  ut  mihi  videtur,  quo  tot  importunis 
toribus  ora  melius  obturentur.  Quam  multa  tuus 
entor  anonjmus  clamitabat,  quee  a  Salmasio  cla- 
prius  et  conclamata  erant  ?  quibus  ego  toties 
is,  quamvis  cum  miseria  ac  taedio  saepitis  respon- 
,  tamen  quia  cum  isto  vociferatore  verboso  cer- 
>ique  non  libuit,  "  languet"  tibi  scilicet  '*  oratio 
ooties  pro  populo  dico : "  tibi,  inquam,  cui  *'  Gal- 
ve  frigidias  est"  non  esse  tautologum.  De  me 
jrmdos  dixi,  noo  eo  id  feci,  quo  ego  minus  po- 


pulo qnam  mihi  studerem,  sed  propterea  quod  tuus  Cla- 
mor tum  quidem  novum  aliquid  suppeditabat,  unde 
possem  ab  odiosa  crambe  vestra  nonnunquam  respirare. 
Quod  itaque  facets  inquis  ^'  non  immerito  Defensio  pro 
Populo  secunda  dicitnr;"  quoniam  id  faustum  est,  ex 
ore  pTKsertim  adversarii,  omen  accipio.    Tu  licet  no- 
vum quotannis  clamorem  edideris,  rumpas  te  prius 
licebit,  quam  Clamorem   secundum  edidisse  dicaris. 
Alterum  meum  crimen  est  quod  in  laudes  Regince  Sue- 
corum  serenissimee  per  occasionem  ab  adversario  ipso 
datam,  digressus  sum :  et  inter  alia  dixeram  (satis  mo- 
destd  quidem  ut  opinor)  nequid  adtribuerem  mihi  quod 
Reginam  contra  Regiam,  ut  videbatur,  causam,  tam 
mihi  faventem  reperissem,  nescirc  me  pland  qua  mea 
sorte  id  evenisset :  malebam  ad  sartem,  ad  sidera,  ad, 
siquis  est  occultus  vel  animorum  vel  rerom,  consen- 
sum  aut  moderamen,  quam  ad  meum  quicquid  erat  vel 
ingenii,  vel  acuminis,  vel  copiee  referre  videri.     Hanc 
tu  calumniandi  simul  et  parasitandi  materiam  nactus, 
fremere  exemplo,  quasi  indignum  hoc  esset ;  et "  lu- 
tum"  illud  in  visceribus  tuis  concretum,  in  ore  mox 
tibi,  ut  frequentissimd  solet,  fluitare.     Age,  despue; 
quid  est.^  *'eam,"  inquis,  '^  propterea  tam  importund 
laudabas,  ut  cum  ea  te  componeres  lutum."    Tune 
Moms  es  an  MomusP  an  uterque  idem  est?  utro  te 
nomine  appellem  dubito :  quis  enim  praeter  Morum  aut 
Momum  tam  sinistrd  ac  perperam  interpretatus  haec 
esset?  quod  ullum  dictum  roodestissimum  haec  tanta 
malitia  non  depravaret  atque  perverteret  ?  Tum  illud 
simul  depromis  ex  peculio  tuo  servile  et  parasiticum  ; 
*'  nesciebat  Christina  se  tibi  esse  tam  familiarem."    Te- 
ne  scabellum  hominis  ex  tuis  loculis  et  immunditiis 
Christinae  suggerere  quid  nesciat,  aut  quid  dicat?  atqui 
sciebat  se  ilia  pro  sua  singulari  in  literates  benevolentia 
Salmasio  familiarem  ;  cui  me  tamen  arbifrio  suo  liber- 
rimaque  sententia  baud   semel  dicta   est  praetulisse. 
Sed  '^  hoc  unum,"  inquis,  '*  Regina  non  meruit  abs  te 
laudari."    Abs  te  ergo  illaudatissime  ?  concede  libens ! 
quis  enim  obstare  potest,  si  tibi  modo  libeat  vel  invitis- 
simi  cujusvis  laudes  contaminare?  cxperiresan^;  per- 
sequere  modo  istud,quod  vcluti  specimen  laudationum 
tuarum  cgregium  hoc  loco  inseruisti ;  **  quam  supra 
mortalitalis  modum  inusitata  natune  vis,  et  stupendum 
ingenii  lumen  evexit."    Perge,  inquam,  et  raacte  isto 
ore :  ab  isto  exorsu  quantum  vis  in  sublime  evoles  per 
me  licet :  isto  enim  tenore,  si  perrexeris,  mirificum  tu 
quidem  fastigium  ac  prop6  nubiferum  tam  altis  sub- 
structionibus  impositunis  vidcris.     Mihi,  fateor,  non 
placet  sic  alte  insurgere ;  unde  statim  necesse  erit,  vel 
ridicule  ruam,  vel  inter  nubes   frigescam.    Attamen 
*'iis/*  inquis,  "dotibus  insignis  es,  quaR  possunt  etiam 
heroibus  animum  laxantibus  placere."    Esto ;  sunt  et 
tua  dotes  et  preesertim  scripta,  quee  heroibus  placere 
quiddam  aliud  laxantibus,  possint.     Et  in  primis  ista 
tua  quse  sequitur  sapientissima  et  ministello  tc  digna  ad 
typographos  conciuncula ;    quam    idcirco  prcptcreo  : 
nam   ad   tertium  jam  crimen   meum   perveni;  quod 
dixerim  nirairum,  uno  cum  famulo  me  perep^r^  fuisse. 
Crimen  grave ;  quo  ego  nomine  baud  uno  in  loco  per- 
stringor :  id  scilicet  nefas  erat  meminisse,  ne  versifica- 
tores  vestri,  qui  ex  egestate  nescio  qua  emersisse  me  per 
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hinc  rprum  apud  nm  conTersiolieD)  lenxScabant,  ceci- 
nbw  (iilsi.  repcrirpnlur.  Jocum  cero  bicluUTn,qiliin<]o 
&ECC  t«in  ran  svis  est,  nan  possum  piwtcrmittere. 
Kdd  eijiiittem  vubis  "  l^pojrrapbis  tilem  anquam  hrtn- 
derim,  non  certe  m&ois  quim  Jlli  servo  qui  Mildmiim 
eQDtom  p«regr^  cumitabatur."  O  Inng^  et  miser^  pe- 
tiluin !  quid  hue  capitis  cucurbiu  facias,  ex  qua,  ui  id 
nikxiine  Inburct,  nulUm  ttlh  micam  potis  a  extundere. 
8*d  quietus  barno  el  fugiUns  litium  es;  itnque  non 
men  sed  ne  luo  quidem  Mrro  intendis,  qui  domestirit 
tUTpitudini^  tufc  fu^iivus,  sccretiora  flagitta  et  nefarias 
Hbidlnps  (tiaa  diiulg'BTil.  Qiiarlum  est,  siquidem  id 
crimen  dici  meum  debet,  quod  luura  est  mendacium, 
"in  eiidem"  scilicet  "libro,  quem  scatere," ais,  "  dis- 
eineloruin  nepoiiim  fcsliTilalibus.  aiisum  me  censunro 
•j^re,  et  grariler  coDcionari  de  rtpubl.  deque  cirium 
officio."  ■  Quia  non  germ  an  nm  tenunedicatcpicurcinn? 
Guju)  Deque  iu  inonbus  honeslu,  nequc  in  «cripti* 
arbanilaH  tills  repenatur.  Mirumoon  est  si  boc  nomine 
iacetiis  omnibus  infensinr  sis,  cum  quia  negintur  libi, 
turn  quia  te  pun^nnt :  non  minim  est,  inqnam,  si  libi 
tMta  uleeroso  sal  nmnis  iniraicus  esL  Id  mirum,  pro- 
fcssnr  cnm  sis,  cur  mihi  succenseas  qui  sic  dili^nter 
Hiarium  tibi  euro.  At  Tcro  quns  tu  "jocoa  i  lustra 
popinaque  dexumptos"  falsa  ais  (nisi  desumplns  ex  lus> 
Iris  idcircci  dicis,  quod  le  illic  latilanlem  exlraxerint) 
ens  si  cKteri  omne;!  non  iubonestos  aut  illiberales,  acd 
boneslns  atque  urbanos,  tnamqucpulredtnem  perTricanti 
■aT«s  concesaos  noD  nej^rcnnl,  turn  quidem  Iiia  profes- 
M>ris  intuisi  i^nnrantia,  ut  peraspe  alias,  hinc  catis 
nanifesla  est.  qui  id  parum  con  venire  dica«,  quod  Mar- 
ens  Tallin*  in'oratore  snmmum  esse  slatuit,  ubi  de 
oraiione  L.  Crassi  in  Cn-  Domirium  summa  cum  admi- 
nliooe  sic  loquitur.  Ncc  enim  concio  major  unquam 
fuit,  nee  apud  populum  gravior  oratin,  quam  bujus 
contra  cille 7am  in  crnsura  nuper,  neque  lepore  et  f«l[< 
vitate  conditior.  Et  paulo  infra,  id  uui  Craiso  conti- 
ffifsc  nit,  ul  non  sol^m  venuslissimus  et  urbanissimus. 
Bed  el  omnium  ifravissiraus  et  scveHssimus  et  esset  et 
Tiderelur.  Quin  cliani  Plaloni  ct  Socraticii  nihil 
magis  convenire  ant  decuisse  Tisum  est,  quam  rchus 
inlcrdum  scTcrissimis  iotermistus  alque  inspersus  lepos. 
Bee  ego  viris  dociis  et  intellif^ntibus  qnin  ci  supra  ct 
nunc  denuo  satis  probaierim,  non  dubiln.  Te  interim 
Hon  reprebendo,  qui  "  rooHior,"  Juquia  "debuil  esse 
transitus  a  naso  ad  supereilium :"  nam  di^itorum  Pon- 
lin  credo  sdtiuc  meminisli,  quam  isle  transitus  abs 
tuo  naso  ad  supercilia  minimA  mollis  fucriL  Fm- 
licem  le  quidem,  si  hoc  turn  mulierculK  persuasis- 
ees :  sed  de  omtanim  transilionibus,  More,  judicium 
longi  sliud  faciendum  esl.  ".4t  leg-es  scribo,"  hoc 
quinlum  crimen  est,  "  quihus  ae  teneat  non  populu- 
tnodo,  sed  illi  etiam  qui  mc  prscceptore  nihil  eg-ent." 
Quid  Iu  mibi  quo  quis  egeat,  homo  lerissime  el  arro- 
ganlissime?  leue  "  superiare  ex  loco"  egent  Ftederati 
Ordines  concionatore,  me  ex  inferiore.  quod  omnibus 
icibus  licet,  iiosm  nou  tam  cgcant  libero 


hortatorc  ?  non  est,  More, 
patria  tam  inutilem  eiistimem, 
arrogantem  vidcam;  mm  est,  qui 
concianantem,  q  aam  mc  gratia 


ego  I 


.■ni  Ic  mercede 
rectiora  puicm 


piiase  suadere.  Hicc  me^  quiuqve 
tifcra  ;  nam  ilia  seplem,opiDor,  conficere 
quo  intelligiiur,inaiiia  quam  ~ 
mihi  te  dicis,  cnm  sint  tun  levia,  qvK 
Nisi  et  illud  forte  criminosnm  mihi 
teslem  intocarim;  et  certe panlm  abe«l  at  tuori  ^mjt 
in  crimtnihus  roeis  numerea.  "Hint  ilia.'' 
"nimium  sane  solliciu  protesUtio  ~  Qaa-naa  ik 
fnil.  More  f  audics  Tel  inritns  ;  nee  itlani  nsDC  nife\ 
sed  ii.sdcm  conccptis  verliis  (ncqi 
etiam  percgrinatJoDem  meam  caluiaoiari* )  romn  II^ 
teslem  inroco,  lue  illis  omnibus  in  iocii,  uhi  lanaali 
licent,  ah  nmni  flagitio  ac  prubro  iairgrom  aiqB» 
lactum  lixisse,  iltud  perpeluo  cogitaiilm,  «t  b«Miw 
latere  oculos  po«M^m,  Dei  cerl£  non  poMC.  IbidB 
"nimium  sollicita  proteslalio"  est,  Unrr:  on  ■■ 
magis  Bollicitum  est.  He 
Tocatum  pejerare.  Quam  mnlli  el  qaun  mnllkA 
rebus  te  accuseni,  non  ignoras  :  andc  moddi.  ofalll 
le  itilcgri,  siquid  incarrupti  nt, 
pnpiri  libi  verbis,  leipsum  defenders.  Dm  agr  ii  W 
rerba:  Deum  teslem  in  toco  me  ab  ODinibin  illis 
quorum  insimulor,  inleinvm  atquc  intactos 
vixisse;  me  neque  Claudiie,  neqae  Panti»,  dc^oc  dto 
nmnino  (remiam  slupratorem  esse  aol  atliilirritm. 
audebU,  opinor,  tameisi  facile  perjnroa  fsm  diomfa 
hire  rirrba  prseunlem  me  sequt-  Vfrrum  a  ThitM 
audes,  hominum  sallem  fidem  implora.  Gtarrn^i*' 
quam  rcdi.  pennitle  Ic  illic  magistrsliSoi  rt  ptflu 
die  illis  ul  caslum  et  innocentem  homiarm,  bltoii* 
mulalum, deceat :  TiriGeneTen9es,Biii)tuTBaii^NI 
et  gTa>issimorum  criminum  accneor;  m  ita  *ixi,MiMi 
Tos  ila  Tcrsatus  sum,  ul  biec  per  idoneos  testesetaifi- 
menia  probari  Tobis  possinl.  en  sisto  me;  ligiliMa 
pali  Judicium,  qnod  antea  recusavi,  nunc  non  retak 
Hoc  multo  minus  audebis,  sat  seio:  malis  tcfgitoM^ 
ul  supra  dixi,  nialis  aliunde  perfugia  e(  latebrai  ei4 
Terticnia  Teterani  scorlaloris  in  inodum  qusivn.  T^ 
ruDlamcD  "  honestam"  fuisse  illam  "  oratioBCD'  MM 
fatcris ;  sed  "  praecedeuli  panim  coosenlieDtem.''  Ctf- 
nam  pncccdenti  obsecro?  Tctlem  rccitasKs:  egooai 
aliquot  retro  paginis  pro  certo  haben,  ne  mimi^ 
quidem  dbsciEni  tesiigiuni  invcniri  posse,  qnia  BM 
interrallo  de  tc  nulla  fit  mcnlio.  Qnod  tiquem  iSm 
locum  inlelligis,  ubi  in  lua  Tilia  saisi  anitnadriMB 
est,  vetim  te  scire,  quicquid  Iu  ex  "  Plalone"  deiana^ 
neque  alienum  esse  neque  inrerecanduni  eodca  ^ 
libro  cum  acrimonia  et  sale  ("  profligali"  enm'p 
doris"  Tcrba  nusquam  illic  reperies)  cl  turpia  isMtwl 
ct  de  "  Deo  cogilarc."  San^  si  oratoris  prvceplontM 
venim  alque  bonestumesl.in  eodcm  TuIiocoDTrniRri 
pudorem  et  acrimoniam,  quidni  ilidem  in  codtB  M 
conveniant  ?  Nultius  enim  pudentis  pudonn  nuMft 
Tehemens  et  falsa  turpiludinis  elprobratio  tcI  rMI 
irrisio,  sed  pudorem,  in  quo  pHus  non  rrat.  impn^ 
reo  nulla  resefficacius  incntere  ridclur.  Tu  nJt,-- 
cum  pudore  el  "cogiiaiione  Dei"  tua  starr  pTp*** 
possint  niendacia,  Ecclcsiastes  adulterine;  qui  Kiif- 
si*se  me  ais  "  Rnma:  marljrii  fuisse  caudidiliai 
stnictas  ab  Jesuitis  Titffi  nic«  insidiaa."  Ad  qH4 
utrumque  mendacium  dilacndnm  opns  ut  nibil  aliiii 
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&  locum  ipsum  libri  inspiciat :  et  cur  ea  de 
:>XKinino  scripserim,  conjectura  perse  assequi 
h  son  poterit,  cui  id  modd  credibile  non  sit 
l3^tia  in  Italiam  profugisse,"  qui  relig^onis 
ifltendfle  periculum  toties  adierit  Nugaris 
I  ta,  et  '*  machfleras  et  leg^ones"  garris  Pontise 

V'erum  hiec  satis  risimus :  nunc  luculentaro 
oa  calumniam  quseso  attendite;  ut  cognos- 
^de  vei  in  sacris  etiam  literis,  quas  cum  sum- 
^ce  ignominia  profitetur,  versari  soleat ;  quara 
falsario  Ecclesiastse  religio  sit  verbum  ipsum 
^sanctum  comimpere,  si  id  commodum  sibi 
iderit.  Ego  ut  refellerem  eos,  qui  gramma- 
•  critico  magni  titulum  et  cognomen  largiri 
n^  solcnt,  sic  scripseram :  Is  solus  magnus  est 
das,  qui  res  magnas  aut  gerit  aut  docet, 
1^  scribit  Quis  hac  veHssima  sententia 
ir,  nisi  grammatista?  Quid  hie  noster  pro- 
id    est,  inquit,  qui  res  magnas  docet,  **  ut 

de  DiTortiis,"  <iut  dign^  scribit  **ut  Mil- 
m  pro  Populo,  bis  magnus."  Lepidum  sand 
imentum,  More !  et  ejusdem  plane  artificii, 
ngelii  etiam  locum  ilium  de  divortiis  non 
d  factis  intcrpretatus  es.  Licet  ob  scorta- 
mittere  re\  uxorem  vel  sponsam  :  Morus  cum 
a  sibi  Pontia  scortatus  est,  ergo,  licet  Moro 
lb  scortationem  dimittere.    Vos  '^  0  tot  Prin- 

Proceres,  tot  Ecclesis,  tot  Academise,  quae 
linem  foyelis  et  omatis,  vel  optatis  et  exam- 
>cate  nunc  ccrtatim  bunc  Tobis,  qua  sacrarum, 
inarum  literarum  interpretem  tam  iidum  et 
0 ;  ut  sacras  profanare  literas  apud  yos  qua 
k  commentis  suis  possit.  Vel  si  id  minimi 
n  doctorem  hunc  commentitium  longe  latdque 
lamdiu  videmini,  date  saltem  et  concedite  hoc 
imori  hominis  ct  gloriolas :  evocate  quaeso  per 
am  honorificas  ludionem  hunc  cathedrarium  ; 
hac  cautione,  si  sal?i  esse  yultis,  clam  inter- 
m  hoc  urbanissimo  interdicto,  ut  nullo  modo 

Miros  profecto  rcddet  ludos  inter  tot  cathe- 
1  professiones  et  preelectiones  et  munnura  et 
:t  Pontias  novas  sibi  somniat.  Sed  dimitto 
linem,  quia  me  prope  dimittet.  Alio  se  Ter- 
▼ero  "  quo  sc  vertat,"  non  habet.  Simulat 
c  de  vita  et  moribus  suis  causam  pro  se  dicere. 
jam  putares  hominem,et  relle  aliquid  prvefari; 
ISO  statim  pnefationis  vestibuIo,elusa  omnium 
sue  perorat.  Tam  tenue  se  esse  argumentura, 
e  etiam  dum  reperit,  vel  ipsa  rerum  inopia 
arescit,  vel  ipsa  fceditate  perculsus  et  quasi 
obmutcscit:  Vultus,  vox,  latera  deficere  vi- 
inimus  tamen  vetcratorius,  et  ut  dixi  antea, 
utroque  jamdiu  foro  veteris  et  crebri  sontis 
deficiunt.  **  Quo  me  vertam  ?''  quo  te  ver- 
le  ?  quis  unquam  nocens  reus  demissa  barba 
( et  squalens  tam  miserabili  procemio  depre- 
aam  judices  est?  quo  te,  si  innocens,  si  in- 
itas  undique  tibi  esses,  quo  te,  inquam,  nisi 
fres  ?  tecum  loquerere,  te  consulcres,  exlra  te 
'esF  Sed  heu  miserum  te!  discordia  tibi 
rissima  jamdiu   est.     Nihil    tibi   invisum 


magis,  quam  tecum  habitare,  apud  te  esse ;  neminem 
libentius,  quam  te  ipsum  fugis.  Frustra:  tecum  enim 
fugis  miser,  te  sequeris :  Quod  agitat  intus  est,  intus 
et  flagellum  et  tortor  argus  ille  tu us, quite  semper  non 
"  Junoniis,"  quod  quereris,  "  artibus,"  sed  piaculorum 
tuorum  oestro  agitatum,  cinctus  mille  oculis  ac  testibus 
persequitur.  Quid  nunc  agas  ?  nam  aestuantem  te 
misere  et  pendentem  video.  An  '^  tuas  ipse  laudes 
vesanus  decan tares  ?"  vesanus  profecto  sis,  si  id  sus- 
cipias;  vesanus,  si  id  unquam  cogitabas.  '*  Vitamne 
couscribas  et  facinora  omnia  tua?"  pervellem  equidem; 
sed  vereor  ne  non  '*  Morus,"  sed  "  Florus"  niniium  in 
tuis  floralibus,  id  est,  multo  brevior  quam  par  esset, 
futurus  sis.  Vereor  ne  invideas  nobis  tot  lepidas  fabel- 
las,  qui  unam  solum  "  retexere,"  faortensem  nimirura 
illam,  tantopere  gravatus  sis.  Sane  qui  illas  lites  Ju- 
nonias  omnes,  qui  ilia  jurgia  Salmasii  pra;termiseris, 
qui  praelium  illud  nobile  Pontianum  mibi  tantis  rebus 
panim  idoneo  reliquens,  qui  denique  totam  illam  Pon- 
tiee  Sestiada  sicco  pede  prseterieiis,  praeteribis  opinor 
silentio  Tibaltianam  quoque  illam,  et  illius  nuper  do- 
mus  calamitatem,  ubi  tu  procax  in  ancillam,  proditor 
in  herum  extitisti :  nam  ancillis,  ut  videtur,  quocunque 
vadis,  nullum  abs  te  refugium  est.  Tacebitur  et  vidua 
ilia  quam  tu,  solatii  tum  plenus,  nunc  inops,  cum  de 
marito  recens  mortuo  velle  consolari  pne  te  ferebas,  ejus 
pudicitiam  tentasse  diceris:  Nee  dices  credo  qua  domo 
egredientem  te  cum  scorto  intempesta  nocte  Amstero- 
dami  ilia  mulier  vidit;  quae  delinita  primiUm  pollicita- 
tionibus  tuis,  mox  decepta,  novissirod  nomen  tuum  ad 
presbjteros  detulit;  qui  tuum  nomen  recipere,  quod  ob 
priora  facinora  ejiciendum  ex  suo  ordine  et  circumscri- 
bendum  statuebant,  ne  aucto  scelere,  ciim  augeri  pcena 
tua  non  posset,  augeretur  ordinis  infamia,  recusarunt. 
Quid  ergo?  "  an  quae  fecisses  uno  cum  servo  itinera" 
noctuma  ilia  nempe  Hage  Leidam  "  posteris  nar- 
rares  ?"  ne  hoc  quidem  sat  scio,  voles :  verum  ilia  ser- 
vus  ipse  passim  copiosd  narrat,  el  permulta  alia  prse- 
clare  abs  te  gesta :  cstera  jam  tritissima  plurimisque 
per  ca  loca  testibus  confirmata.  Age  vero;  post  dubi- 
tationem  san^  miseram  quee  te  perplcxum  tamdiu  atque 
suspcnsum  tenuit,  post  tui  fugam,  quo  tandem  fugis  f 
quo  ad  extremum  te  recipis  ?  **  fidei,"  inquis,  *'  publics 
nionumenta  consulamus."  Acta  tua  credo  jam  publico, 
qute  in  bibliotheca  Genevensium  enumerata  centum 
prope  articulis,  tuorum  scelerum  monumenta  posteritati 
servantur.  "  A  Geneva  exorsus,"  inquis,  *'  fabellam 
nescio  quam  poetarum  authoritate  subnixam  instituis." 
Ferax  tu  quidem  sceculum  poetarum  dicis,  qui  tot  una 
in  urbe,  tibique  omnes  infestos  qusBraris;  nigrum  te 
aliquem  oportet  esse,  ipsoque  moro  nigriorem,  quem 
tot  poetse  oderint ;  festivum  quoque  hominem,  qui 
quorum  authoritas  testium  te  jugulavit,  eorum  nunc 
poeticam  iniquiorem  in  te  causeris.  Verum  ista  te  fes- 
tivitas  nihil  in  hoc  tempore  adjuvabit.  Permulti  sunt 
in  ilia  civitate  viri  honestissimi,  nonnulli  presbyteri, . 
doctores,  ministri,  nescio  an  poetfe,  qui  fabellam  tibi 
banc  in  foro  agere  cupiunt ;  qui  non  sua  carmina  re- 
citare,  sed  tua  crimina  pro  testimonio  dicere  parati  jam- 
pridem  sunt.  Nemo  sic  unquam  poetam  recitantem,  ut 
tu  bos  omnes  contra  te  testantes  et  fugisti  et  fugies. 
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Xi«axe  vnxi  lingulari  iupiiilfntia  ocnluisli,  u(  i 
lutam  in  le  Ic^timi  acrutitionem  tMUIunniBni,  cujut 
tint  iU|ue  auttioribthMii  cttm  ■iisliti«re  non  pns«es>  dis- 
cFilciidi,  el  velati  in  cxilium  ahcnndi  licentiam  exo- 
rwti,  bsnc  lu  quasi  "  fnbFllam  nuHrin  quain"  cliidere 
FtuDOfrrliolcviculaxicamnliriabs  In  jrane,  cxistime* 7 
Al  "  pfrmulli  sunt,"  iaquin,  "  in  boo  Bclifio,  qui  me 
Gcnevie  familiariler  im  iiptinii  nmnium  nnnitil  quam 
nnn  ibi  nallo  in  prelio  diviim."  Audi  igilnr  guie  siol 
honnli^simomm  bomiuiim  de  t#  jadiria  prim6  GeneTte, 
drinde  In  Bctgio.  Dutiriira  verba  ipsa  ex  literig  de- 
sumpta,  in  medium  ytofetita, 

Utera  Geocvs  dalic  pridi^  Id.  Oclob.  1654. 


Miraricprli  ncnlrates  satis  non  pouunt,  i 
iipioti  ali^  buminia  nosie.  tain  naliiia  coloribua  depiux- 
isse.  III  ae  ab  illia  quidem,  quibut  TaniiliBriBsiniS  u»iii 
<sl,  tuta  bomiuit  biatrionia  vel  certius  rel  felicius  po- 
tuiai«t  adunibrari  :  unde  bwreut  merits  el  ego  cum 
illis,  qui  franle  iirei^wrvc  licet  bomu  et  oris  improbi, 
in  publicum  ruraus  tJieatruni  prudire  ait  ausurui.  Illud 
«iiim  summum  tfelicitaliH  lute  bac  in  parte  compendium, 
quod  non  re]  ficia  Tel  iguola  alias  bomiuis  scelera  al- 
tuleris.aed  quie  DDiDJum  et  araiciaiimurum  ctiaui  ore 
ducantala,  inte^  ncius  authonlate  et  assensu,  immo 
pluriuta  sdbuc  sceleium  accesiione  luculenter  possiol 
curroborari. 

Et  inTri.  Credas  rclim  lix  ullum  hie  repcHri  am- 
piiui,  ubi  multos  antifis  publico  munere,  scd  cum  aummo 
hujuB  Ecclesie  dedccore  Aiuctus  est,  qui  prostiiuti 
f udom  boDiini  patrocinium  luum  vel  audcat  fel  sus- 
tineat  araplius  commodare. 

HsBc  sunt  eorum  voces,  qui  penitissiu^  te  noronl: 
quam  turpem  lui  Diemoriam  Geocvx  reliqucris,  bte  lite- 
Tte,  alia>que  ben^inullipsi  prDrerrentur.docerenL  Nunc 
in  Belgio  aliisque  loris  qua  Tama  sis,  "  quo  in  prclio," 
cafpioKce.  Viri  probatissimi  tibique  noti  non  liieras  »o- 
liim,  sed  quoniam  abs  te  prtus  noaiiualus,  idquc  in  tua 
causa,  atque  laudatus  est,  nomen  quoque  edam.  Is  est 
»ir  graviasimus  Joannes  Duraeus ;  qui  dum  Ottoni  sola 
fide  nisus  iuterpooit  se,  mecuoique  agit,  lit  innoceutem 
te  acilicet  missum  facerem,  iiou  potrst  non  fntcri  simul 
quam  longi  alia  de  te  csterorum  pend  omuium  ex- 
Ex  litcris  Duraei  Basilia,  Octob.  3.  1654. 

Quod  ad  Mori  riiia  improbi talemque  altinet,  non 
videlur  Oltonus  ita  de  to  tcntirc  ;  scio  lamen  alios  pes- 
sim^  de  eo  loqui,  manus  ejus  in  omnes  pene,  matius 
omnium  in  eum  case,  plerosque  etiam  GaJlicas  ajnodi 
miuisiros  dare  operam  ut  ei  pasloris  munus  abroffetur. 
Neque  bic  aliam  Basilcae  reperio  de  eo  bominum  opi- 
niouem,  quam  quiE  in   Belgio  est  eorum  qui  eum  mi- 

0  pulcbrum  eloipum !  quo  lu  omuium  pcn^  morta- 
lium  judicio  Ismaeli  bosli  Ecclesix.  quom  tninistro 
pacii  et  evangelii  aimilior  judicaris.  Hunc  tuK  ubique 
genliam  exlsdmationis  teatem  iulcgemmum,  si  potes, 
rejice.  Mihi  creduliutem  dcsinc  objectare:  "  Nemo 
omnes,  neminein  omnei  fefellerunt,"  tua  tibi  verba  re- 
gero.    Base  ciim  ila  stal,  perficiam  baud  mullo  nego- 


lio,  ul  intelligas,  quim  esiguii 
dium  sit,  cum  tain  exiguum  tibi  tn  leipu  (atnL.^ 
enim  potest  oliena  fides  testimonium  di-  u  mim 
hibcre,  cnm  tua  fidei  pcrhiberc  nullum  igixat  j 
aul  cui  cunKdaN  de  trm«tipsu  piaut  libi?  *-";'  i  :' 
quRso  qu4m  disMilulo  animo,  <{uam  abjectis  At 
sui  et  perfufra  ad  jiatrociiiiuu  «lii-iiir  Bdii  *W  ae 
TugiaL  "  N'eque  rero,"  inquit,  "  tenpus  tera»^ 
rumsoIlicilarerutalioiic.quKcnuqiirtu^Brria.'*'' 
te  Isti  animi  atque  jucuodi,  nibil  to  magra»  ^ 
qoam  aollicitudiuem  ipsam  vitas.  Alea  modii  •■ 
sollicita"  tibi  fuil  ad  Deun  " pnitatativ :"  an»«i 
non  minus  "  soli ici lam"  pulas  li 
lationcm."  Atque  ego  si  dunlaxat  "  garrKv** 
multam  sane  sidlicitudincm  tua  rtfatalio 

cui   lam  facilia  tuimelipsius  defunsio,  tai 
"  sollicita"  vidcatur  :  iueptua  ])laiie  M  li 
nullum  tcmpus  inuliiius  lerere  Ic  putts,  quia  i* ' 
ipso  quod  ad  rem,  siquid  lides, 
pertinGat.     Nam  "quid  pTofiuam."  inquii,''nbl 
banc  penilui  retexnero  ?  statim  alism  oMicrii.' 
quidem  difficile idessetnemini ;  ncqne  dcnibilBlta 
ista  suspicio.     Tanta  enim  In  solus  rahalsnin  sjhi' 
ulexluis  unius rebus  gestis  atque  ocquitiisn 
centumtriviisatquecitculisundc  multosinAaiM 
satis  fabularum  unuapobsis.     Atqaeadcobi^Mfiil 
acinin  jam  quartum  peregimus  :   exit  Uiinl{  iT^ 
credo  vult  personam  inducre.     "  Vt   tradL*  ii 
"  deruriganiur,  quod  fuerit  Eccledac  UencnaH^i 
civitatis  iltiui  de  mejudicium  biednn-bunl  liwal 
moniales,  alia  occasione  datm."    Sim  cat ;  ad  dapai 
tranaitsua;  actusquiatos  iucipit;  norapUaip 
sed  eodctn  lamen  aubtus  lalente  Mora,  prudii' 
sed  et  ea  quoque  personata :  miris  oescio  qool  m 
plumis  adscititiis  atque  coloribns ' 
copierusnescio  quis  polius.  et  exomaii  quiddsM  «■• 
simile  V  id  eitur.     .ives  Aristopbauicas  espoIiasMbi 
neindicerei;  sed  mala  ave,  ui  Tallar;  cuntenoaj* 
fabutam  age  re,  sed  apoloEUm  ^supicum  ia  sevoMI 
demon^trare  nudatus  iutdliget.     cdm  eotin  Iia*ee|b 
mas  Dec  luas  esse,  More,  el  partifn  obioletas,  qaa 
sua  spontemox  defluant.partim  Talsis  coloriboafba 
partim  ilola,  nalisque  ariibus  surre-plas  docDera.dah 
non  est,  quin  delusus  abs  te  olini  gtex  ■•ium,  a 
Tactus  certior  qui  sb,  de  repetundis  pluinis  jnrt  tM 
ait  acturu.4 1  el  ablatn  quisque  suo,  obscvoam  sgb  jk 
nice  upupam  non  deplumem  te   mndo,  sed  irpjfM 
demum  relinquat :  Prima*  omnium  "  lilerK  Gcnena 
crittatn  tibi  erignnl ;  qnas  ilfi  sM 
scio,  aut  nuTiquam  tibi  daias,  qualii  p 
abs  le  nunquara  pnilaiaa.     Semper 
quidemde  Genevensi  ciriiale,  proeo  ac  t]eba>,lM 

ct   scntire   soleo  el   toql 
putioris,   primumqne    etudium,    in    repul 

squalilatem,  moderationeiD,  colHlltfM 
prnp^  admiror;  qua  se  tam  arctis  Snibos,  inter  f^am 
inde  putcutissimm  et  immlncDtes.  sumna  iafM 
ac  liberlate  per  tut  jam  aniioi  copscml  ct  lurtm':  M 
liusquc  in  re  til  mediocri  et  melius  id  agit  qivJd  n<3i 
principiun  atque  finis  est,  idqnr  popnb  Ml 
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sstat,  qo&m  sammis  opibus  instnicti,  summis 
tminam  adjnti  consiliis  reges  maximi  servi- 
»tant  sais.  De  Genevensibus  i^tur,  quod 
em,  et  existimationem  possit  imminuere, 
quicquam  Telim  aut  queam  dicere,  etiamsi 
3  testimonialibus  ea  dicerem,  ques  et  ab  aliis 
psi  fatentur,  et  ad  me  recentius  allata  sant. 
;  noti  est ;  non  dicam  igitar  qua  occasione 
propterea  quod  ipse  non  hac,  sed  **  alia  oc- 
tas  esse  ait.  Non  quaeram,  utriim  summa 
matusque  voluntas  honorarium  hoc  Moro 
1  sua  sponte  concesseriti  an  impudentissima 
stulatio,  cum  accnsatus  gravissimorum  cri- 
lisset  se  defendere,  ab  iis  duntaxat  abstulerit 
Be  pastorumque  communi  existimationi  per- 
lentes,  amandare  ab  se  hominem  quoquo 
bant,  quam  heec  publico  judicio  seyerids 
c  sine  offensa  fortassis  infirmiorum  palam 
on  dicam,  id  quod  multi  tamen  dicunt  mihi- 
nant,  nee  conventu  frequenti,  nee  solito 
die  datas  hasce  literas :  ne  id  quidem  di- 
iti  adstitisse  Morum ;  unde  illud  fortasse 
I,"  et  "exambire"  ex  elecf^antiis  Mori  selec- 
in  promptu  erant ;  et  "  rupta  concionante 
Ilia,  gemmseque  illae  clarissimee ;"  quee 
i  eo  vel  cupiditatem  scribentis  vel  judicium 
sicrnificant,  ut  non  solum  nimio  laudandi 
!S  ipsas  corrupisse,  quod  vitium  ab  eo  qui  to- 
Ecclesiae  scripsit,  quam  maxima  abessedebn- 
lissimum  ornare  dum  studet,  non  tam  ?ivum 
km  mortuum  et  putentem  illis  odoribus  dif- 
rasse  rideatur.  Non  dicam  denique  ilia  no> 
Dventu  subscripta  non  esse,  circura  vicos 
>rum,  et  pastores  domi  singulos  adortum, 
cilius  hasce  subscriptiones  expugnaret ; 
uod  erant  in  conventu  qui  reclamare,  qui 
qui  obsistere  non  desinebant,  qui  sese  non 
ter  conquesti  sunt.  Nihil  borum  dicam ; 
[Hi  tamen  dicunt,  etiam  qui  illo  tempore 
us  illis  omnibus  interfuere ;  multi  aliis  in 
m  faominumque  fidem  implorantes  atque 
1  se  *'  simultate,  sed  officii "  religione  com- 
dicere :  adeoque  illis  Uteris  (idem  se  ad- 
posse;  quorum  inter  primos  virum  sane- 
nedericum  Spanbemium,  theologite  profcs- 
LStorem  re?erendum  fuisse  intcHigo:  Hoc 
hasce  literas,  quod  idem  de  literis  reveren- 
Joannis  Deodati  est  diccndum,  ante  sex- 
as,  multis  postea  maleficiis  ab  ipso  Moro 
iampridem  esse  et  antiquatas.  Nondum 
Claudia,  nondum  hortus,  et  ilia,  ad  Clau- 
an  cum  Claudia,  Mori  sua?issima  cohor- 

— Poma  alba  ferebat. 

Qui  post  nigra  tuUt  Moms  :— 

s  proculdubio  integerrimis  et  honestissimis, 
rum  subscriptoribus,  quin  imposuerit  non 
postqoam  ilia  cum  muliere,  primo  ancilla, 
1,  occultari  diutios  consuetudo  istius  nefaria 
actus  itemm  reus,  cum  honestam  rationem 


defendendi  sui  nnllam  inveniret,  et  manifestis  in  rebus 
teneretur,  fractus  jam  animo,  atque  id  maximd  reritus, 
si  judicium  fieret,  nequid  in  se  gravius  consuleretur, 
quo  ipso  die  pronancianda  de  se  sententia  presbjtero- 
rum,  deinde  magistratuum  erat,  judicium  declinaty 
licentiam  abeundi  petit  lUi  necessitatem  hanc  rati 
se  hoc  modo  effugisse,  quam  impositam  sibi  minimd 
rolebant,  ut  Ecclesis  ministrum  tantorum  scelerum 
damnare,  et  in  homine  Ecclesiastico  tam  triste  exem- 
plum  statuere  cogerentur,  libenter  assensere.  Petit 
insupcr  literas  impudentissimus  homo  commendatitias. 
Id  vero  postulare  ab  judicibus  suis  reum  indignd  fe- 
rentes,  prorsus  recusant :  ita  bonus  ille  tabellarius  per- 
manere  sine  literis  ilia  in  urbe,  omni  munere  exutus, 
circiter  decem  menses  coactus  est :  Etesiis  credo  sacri- 
ficans,  ut  aliquaro  saltern  auram  commendatitiam  im- 
petrare  aliquo  posset :  Donee  multi  gravissimi  viri  ne 
moram  quidem  ejus  ilia  in  urbe  ferendam  rati,  rursus 
rem  adducere  in  judicium  cocperunt.  Id  autem  cum 
ad  novas  lites,  et,ut  supra  dixi,  offensionem  infirmorum 
spectare  videretur,  consultius  tandem  visum  est,  quoquo 
modo  hominem  ablcgare :  rursus  itaque  dant  literas ; 
"  non  frigridulas,"  quod  antea  dixisse  me  queritnr,  sed, 
quod  nunc  dico,  frigidissimas ;  non  ut  commendare 
cuiquam  mortalium,  sed  amandare  ab  se  hominem  plane 
viderentur.  Hoc  si  ita  non  est.  More,  postulo  mihi  re- 
spondeas,  cur  superiores  illas  Genevensium  literas,  baud 
uno  nomine  jam  obsoletas,  quseque  recentiora  facinora 
tua  a  me  tibi  potissimum  objecta,  ne  attingunt  quidem ; 
quae  ego  vix  attigi,  ut  minus  mihi  comperta,  ^  bias- 
phemias"  nempe**  tuas  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,"  aliaque 
opinionum  monstra  uberius  commemorant,  cur  et  illas 
in  qui  bus  parum  sibi  de  te  credi  k  plerisque  subscrip- 
tores  tui  queruntur,  cur,  inquam,  illas  utrasque  in  me- 
dium protuleris,  has  novissimas  de  medio  removeris  p 
Cedo  proximas  hasce  literas  post  alteram  in  te  accusa- 
tionem  ill  am  gravissimam  ab  aliis  cegerrimd,  ab  aliis 
facild,  sed  eodem  tui  removendi  animo  ab  omnibus 
concessas.  Sapies  opinor,  non  exhibebis ;  non  delec- 
tant  te  istee  literae ;  ex  quibus  mutatam  de  te  Geneven- 
sium opinionem,  refrigerata  amicissimorum  studia 
manifest^  perspicere  possimus ;  eosque  his  literis  non 
te  laudatum,  sed  ab  se,  dummodo  longissimd  remotum, 
quasvis  in  terras  exportatum  cupiisse.  Hsc  Mori  fides 
publica  est;  qua  se  in  Ecclesiam  credere,  qu&m  in  Spi- 
ritum Sanctum  planius  facit.  Quce  reliqua  a  me  dicta 
in  eum  sunt  neque  diluit,  neque  refellit,  ne  oppugnat 
quidem.  Sed  quoniam,  Vlacco  fidejussore,  tomum  in- 
super  alterum  fidei  publicae  promittit,  in  quo  **  virorum 
aliquot  insignium,  senatusque  et  ecclesiae  Midelbur- 
gensis,  et  Amstelodamensis  testimonial  dicentur,  dum 
volumen  illud,  cudendum,puto,  in  Gallia, excudend urn 
Hagee-Comitis  k  Vlacco  expectamus,  aut  ne  expec- 
tamus  quidem,  visum  est  de  toto  hoc  genere  testimoni- 
orum  pauca  disserere. 

Magnum  ego  omamentum  quidem  virtutis  testimo- 
nium publicum  esse  fateor ;  argumentum  perinde  cer- 
tum  atque  firmum  \ongh  abest  ut  existimem ;  nam  ut 
illud  omittam  quod  virtutis  multo  difficiliorqu&m  num- 
morum  spectatio  est,  hoc  sand  constat,  privatorum  pri- 
vatos  mores,  et  pnesertim  vitia  ad  aures  gra? issimas, 
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tot  alioqui  negotiis  occupatas,  rarissim^  perferri.  £t 
testimonium  publicum  tarn  qui  petunt,  quam  qui  dant, 
boni  juxta  malique  ferh  sunt ;  et  petunt  quidem  mali 
sepius  qukm  boni,  falsa  specie  proborum  induti.  Ut 
quisqueoptimus  est,  ita  minime  testinionio  eget  alieno: 
Deque  euim  facit  quicquam  rir  bonus  ut  noscatur,  seipso 
contentus.  Si  commendato  est  opus,  virtutem  semper 
apud  se  habet  commendatricem  optimam ;  si  defenso, 
obtrectationibus  nimirum  et  calumniis  baud  raro  appe- 
titus,  eandem  circundat  sibi  integ^itatem  suam,  et  in- 
victara  rectd  factonnn  coiiscientiam ;  quo  vcluti  miini- 
mento  atquc  pnesidio  firmissimo.  improboruni  honiinum 
et  impetus  ranos  excipit,  et  tela  frustratur.  Contra 
hie  noster  omnia:  non  enim  virtutem,  sed  opinioncm 
duntaxat  ejus  integunientum  vitiorum,  sibi  compara- 
▼erat :  ut  retectus,  ut  deprehensus,  abscondcrc  diutius 
improbitateni  suam  non  potest,  exnrs  ipse  fidei  et  uau> 
fra^us  ad  alienara  (idem  se  cnnfert:  quorum  ociiHs 
nntea  servierat,  eorum  nunc  man  us  commendatitias 
implorat ;  et  singrulari  quadam  atqiie  inaudita  hacteniis 
impudentia,  quorum  judicium  cxperiri  non  audet, 
eorum  postulat  testimonium.  Proptered  quod  meamet 
ipsius  sententia  damnatus  turpissinie  discedo,  quod 
sententias  vestras  horreo  atque  dcfuf^o,  ^Miteras" 
quB*so  date  iunocentice,  pictatis,  pudicitite  apud  tos 
mesr,  **  testimoniales."  Si  hH'sitatnr,siambi^tur,  siad 
aliis  denique  reclamatur  rei  vebenientissime  comniotis, 
quo  non  demittit  se  ?  quo  non  dcscendit  ?  circunicur- 
sare,  ambire,  prensare,  obtestari,  pt  quo  adire  non  au- 
det, eo  amicorum  alle^rationes  dimittere.  Ainintur 
fortunac  hominis,  a^tur  caput,  existimatio,  imnio  Ec- 
clesife,  totius  et  sacri  ordinis  existimatio  aintur.  Ex- 
put^nanturmulti.  partini  faticfati,  partim  inducti.partim 
veriti  neqiiid  istius  i^jfiiomiiiiae  in  ])uhliciimrcdundaret. 
partim  dolictis  ijjnoscero,  literate  parroro,  laboranti 
coiisulero  suup  bonitntis  osse  arbitrati.  Ita  tandem 
victor  iste  laureatas  literas  aufort ;  ita  onic ndi<'ata 
quovis  tempore  vol  occasione.  non  jam  testimonia  dc  se 
publiea,  qiiti*  si  fiiisseiit  ipse  aholevit.  seel  sua  de  pub- 
lico rrportata  spolia  ad  C(»ronani  venditat ;  nee  lam 
landes  videtur  siias,  quam  poeiiitentiani  piiblicam  cir- 
ciimferre.  Qiiem  enim  non  popniteat  prtpconeni  sese 
laudum  ejus  fiiis«;e,  qui  ad  omne<  ])ostea  libidines  tarn 
turpem  sui  auctionem  fereril :  mine  eju'idem  sese  nian- 
^onem  fieri,  qui  serviis  omnium  neqiiissiniiis  niinistriim 
se  licitaiiti  cuivis  KceleNi;r  ex  hac  laudum  catasta  veii- 
dibili(»rem,  et  saorarimi  literaruni  nii^eris  eniptorilms 
venalem  se  pretii  quantivis  protVssoieni  profitetur. 
Nam  \ideriiit  per  Deum  iinnnntaleni,  qui  ex  isliiis  vel 
commendatioiie  ve!  inipuiiitate  ii:"Tio«ioentes  et  bonos 
haberi  se  postulant,  ne  ista  boniias  in  malum  desinat; 
viderint  ne  ipsj*;  lionis  fraiiili  ^it.  Cum  neccsse  sit, 
ser]^at  latiws,  serj>at  oeyiis  ista  rontar.no  jiastoris  in 
<jrreLrein.  dooiniis  in  sclj!)Iaiii;  at*|iie  in  ipsos  fortasse 
bononini  istonim  librros.  qui  NO|ilii>tii*  buie  crrabiindo 
et  infami  in  disciplinain  traJuntur.  Viiii-rint  ne  tot 
piiTinentis  illita  at<]iie  ornata  lurpitudo,  tania  l>onanini 
laminin  jartnra  atque  disp«>nilio  dialhata  labes,  spem 

1**1"*  ■• 

la«  Ml  et  alii>.  eanujue  nientern  iiijii  iat.  pos^e  sequorjue 
tnti'i'iiiin)  hoc  exeniplo,  emdf.Mn  scliolit.  eamleni  eecle- 
sii<  inlcrre  j'lTsnnani.  sine  suo  p^rioulo   rum   s-wnma 


etiam  commendatione  improbissimmm.      Cogiteit,^ 
celari  adversarios  nostras  maculas  putant  opoiteR.a« 
celando  sed  eluendo  maculas  pur^nui :  celando  ipparav 
multo  manifestius,  et  majorem  indies  fcFditatem  com* 
here.     Postremo  viderint,  ne  Ecclesia^tas  hujundi 
amovere  ab  Ecclesia  tamdiu  neg^lif^nt,  donee  ipa  Ee- 
clesia  cum  Ecclesiastis  una  amoveatur.      San^  cm 
apostoli  pneceptum  de  Episcopo  notis»imam  &it.  tm 
ab  extraneis  etiam  bonum  habere  testimonium  opcru, 
quid  adversariis  leetius  aut  triumphandam  ma^  pKs 
accidere.  qukm  cum  le^rint  atque  audierint.  qii  la 
levi  atque  incerta,  sed  constante  fama.  summequeesi- 
sentiente,  multis  testibus,  multis  in  locis  flajncoM 
atque  nefarius  compcrtus  sit,  eum  quasi  Ecclc»isl»> 
men  unicum  et  om amentum  collatitiis  presbjtenrm 
laudibus,  et  multiplici  commendatione  publica  deeorai 
Quod  hostibus  nostris  gaudium  ne  diutumum  sit  p»* 
videri  non  alia  ratione  potest,  nisi  siquis  poterit  ci^ 
emplo,  reque  ipsa  demonstrare.  nullum  esse  pestika 
hujusmodi  in  Ecclesia  reformata  consi«tendi  \oam: 
hcpc  testimonia,  has  laudes  tuni  olim  datas.  cCtm  ikoi 
dabantiir,  lonj^^e  alius  aflectaret  vidrri.  atque  e«se  nvae 
]>erspicitur,  ipsum   nunc   irritas   et   nequaquim  mis 
usur|)asse  sibi  fraude  pessima;  et  amicorum  de  «e  tv:pi 
suo  ipsius  vitio  abros^ata,  non  ad  vilissimas  mcrces  ia- 
volvendas,  quo  fato   mala  scripta  s<Uent  fer^  tkrii*, 
sed  ad  fcedissimas  flagitiorum  ipsius  sordes  i&tejci- 
das,  pro  involucris  abusum  esse.     E;;fo  eerie  in  pntf 
ilia  defensione,  etpublice  jussuset  privatim  la^UK&isi 
siquam  dicendo  peperissem  mibi  bonestam  fxi«'Jsh 
tionem,  earn  silendo  amittere,  et  quasi  vacujm  fw^ssff* 
sore,  occupandam    mendaciis  et  opprimendixn  Tfh> 
qiiere  maluissem,  et  patriae,  et  mibi  simul.  riu  cm 
eademque   causa   csset.   conimuncni    op*  rait   ?^-:» 
studio  impend!.      Nunc  accusatis   srra^ij-rr  i\-  -  :-x 
quasi  iinnieritiim  et  innoxium  boniineni  per  .a;:r:::i» 
ct  mendacia  infamassem.  ut  impudentiani  i]ii:;<  r.>ii> 
jjuereni,  innocentiam  tuerer  nu-ani.  et  >iq[iiJ  %\]  it'.« 
jam  dixi  commode,  vel  in  posteruni  ijuod  .:x  i:*3  « 
dictunis  sum,  si  non  doctrintp  et  iuirenii  lauOtn. ?V 
mam  saltern  intesrram.et  colendie  veriiaiis  fiJerr.iif-n? 
posseiii,  ad  contentionem  banc  per  so  mininit-  sr^iaB. 
sed  neoessariam  tamen,  denuo  descend i.     Nequ*"  «^ 
est,  si  ha»e  non  essent,  cur  biijns   t»pf  ne  a-j:  i*rr:-.:f^ 
me,  aut  pij^ere  quenquam  alium.  si  ni  cnscija  «ibs- 
met,  debeat.     Sane  improhos  Tituj^erare.  et  i  -r.  ■•U^- 
dare,q!iandi)quidem  hoe  prninii  nubiiiNsinii.ilij.:  :«i:* 
gfravissimir  rationein  hahet,  el  a'quv  ifi<tijnit:  i:>:"^ 
prope  sunmia  est:  qnin  et  ad  ^iiani  beiir*  i;-,*i.r. -::::i3 
par  fere  momentum  ntrii]<qne  coniinHis.     Ita  ori::.? 
e<)Lrnata»  inter  se  bai*  duip  res  sum,  uri.^.n:o  ■;:':••: 'a 
opere  al)So1v(intiir,  ill  impn^lMiniui   vii::.-r.i:;v  :->- 
rum  <liei  laudatio  qui)damniodo  pos^ir       ^^■r  ,r:-,  >:   i* 
et  ratio  alijue  umis  ulnihimio  par  >it,  Ti-.n  i:i.!-  r:.  ■<-i' 
i;rafia  :    nam  qui  alitrum   viiuj.tra:.  tiiMMi:;  i*  .: 
tempore    ^raiis^^imarnm    rtrum    onv.-    \?.j  .0   ::."■- :3 
suNtinrt.  et  ai-ru'^antli  alterum.  «t  lir;  m'  I  •  r:r  <''..■'■'  /■ 
Il.'upie  landani   faeile  nunc  Iv-ni,  n:j?ic    nili  li-.^"* 
jnxra  atque  indiirnos  ;  aeeu-^arc  nem-^  liUu   i;;.- ^r.- 
trrpide,  nisi   solu-i  inie«;'»T.  ^el  auJc:  v.]  p  •:.^:.     >•• 
q'li  adole^oentes  lot  sub  mjj;iMi:>  ex^ii--.-  ir.  i.-i'i 
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oeiitiaiii  flolonuSy  vimque  ejus  demonstrativani  in 
leradone  hand  minus,  quam  in  laude  arbitramur 
positam,  tjrannorum  antiqua  nomina  fortiter  san^ 
loteum  concidimus.  £t  Mezentium,  si  fors  ferat, 
iia  rursum  antithetis  enecamus ;  aut  Agrigentinum 
larim  tristi  enthjmematuni  mugitu,  quam  in  suo 
9,  ezquisidus  torremus.  In  xysto  nimirum  aut  in 
•stra,  nam  in  republica  plerumque  tales  adoramus 
is  et  colimus,  et  potentissimos  et  maximos  et  au- 
issimos  appellamus.  Atqui  oportuit  aut  non  in 
:roprimam  ferd  aetatem  umbratiles  consumpsisse, 
iliquando  ci!km  patriae,  ci!km  reipublicfe  est  opus,  re- 
inidibus,in  solem ac  pulverem atque  aciem  audere; 
lando  Teros  lacertos  contendere,  vera  arma  Tibrare, 
m  bostem  petere.  Parte  alia  SufTenos  et  Sopbistas ; 
Pharis«os  et  Simones  et  Hjrmenaeos  et  Alexan- 
f  Teteres  quidem  illos,  multo  mucrone  insectamur: 
eroos  et  in  Ecclesia  redivivos  collatis  elog^is  lau- 
oa,  professionibus  et  stipendiis  et  catbedris,  incom- 
bilea  Tidelicet  et  doctissimos  et  sanctissimos  viros, 
DOS.  Ad  censuram  si  fort^  ventum  est,  sicui  forte 
mm  et  speciosa  pellis  detrabitur,  si  turpis  introrsum, 


immo  werd  si  palam  atque  aperte  facinorosus  arj^uitur, 
sunt  qui  bunc  malint,  nescio  quo  studio,  quove  metu 
adducti,  testimoniis  publice  defensura,  quam  animad- 
yersione  debita  notatum.  Mea  ab  bis  fateor,  quod  ali- 
quoties  res  ipsa  jam  docuit,  satis  loug^  disjuncta  ratio 
est :  ut  siquid  adolescens  in  illo  otio  litcrarum  vel  prce- 
ceptis  doctorum  vel  meis  lucubrationibus  profeci,  id 
omne  ad  usum  viUe  g^enerisque  bumani,  siquid  tarn 
late  possero,  pro  infirma  parte  mea  conferrem.  Quod 
si  etiam  ex  privatis  nonnunquam  inimicitiis  delicta 
publica  animadverti  et  saepd  corrig^  solent,  et  adrorsa- 
rium  nunc  non  modo  meum,  sed  pen^  omnium  commu- 
nem,  bominem  nefarium,  reformatee  religionis  et  sacri 
maximd  ordinis  opprobrium,  literatorum  labem,  juven- 
tutis  pemiciosissimum  praeceptorem,  immundum  in 
sacris  Ecclesiasten,  impulsus  omnibus  causis  justissima 
vituperatione  prosecutus  sum,  eo  necne  cum  fructu, 
quo  oporteat,  viderint  illi,  quorum  potissimum  interest 
exemplum  in  isto  edere,  me  quidem  spero  (cur  enim 
diffidam  P)  rem  nequo  Deo  ingratam,  neque  Ecclesise 
insalubrem,  neque  reipublicae  inutilem  prsestitisse. 
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c  ego  defensiouem  meam  cum  ante  duos  menses 
aios  parassem,  ne  consumptum  fort^  biennium  ai- 
B  Id  se  profligando  clamitet  Morus,  tanto  cum  de- 
bo  Supplementum  illud  fidei  publicce  contra  me 
iKnm  ezpectabam,  ut  nibil  mibi  longius  videretur. 
eeram  enim  ex  Vlacco  perorante,  recessisse  quidem 
alliain  Monim,  non  tamen  quiescere :  sed  vel  diffi- 
▼iribns  Genevensium  attritis,  vel  quod  manu  tam 
m  rix  satis  sibi  instructus  ad  decemendum  uno 
io  Tideretur,  novum  contra  me  exercitum,  et  quod 
Ddam  sit,  Medioburgicorum  et  Amsterodameusium 
■lUa  conscribere :  Consules  etiam  et  Scabinos  mag- 
■m  manu  signisque  infestis  ad^rentare.     Sero  tan- 

crepsere  novie  copiae ;  sine  quibus  prima  acies, 
Mr,  Imbare  atque  debiscere  videbatur.  Sed  cur  tam 
,  cor  ab  extemporali  bomine  tam  tardd  advenerint 
m  miratur,  erant  scilicet  literse  qusedam  mortuorum 
«>  sito  emendae ;  erant  quoque  subsidia  beec  con- 
ria  tam  gravis  armaturae,  mira  itinerum  ratione 

Gallia,"  teste  Vlacco,  *'  transmittenda : "  Quid  si 
m  ibidem  conficienda  ?  quibus  cum  ipse  Vlaccus, 

0  ieqntssirous,  ut  babeatur  fides  non  postulet,  sed 

1  **  tequum  et  justum  cuique  videbitur,"  id  ut  **  ju- 

lar,''  sic  omnino  faciamus.     "  Sufficit  Vlacco,'* 

ti  biijiit  oollectitii  legato,  lectorum 
3  c 


cun- 


ositati,"  non  incredulitati  "  satisfecisse,**  nempe  fidei 
publicffi,  ex  Gallia  in  Hollandiam,  quasi  postliminio 
quodam  reversse,  fidem  defore  uniuscujusque  privatam, 
baud  ab  re  san^  suspicabatur.  Primum  boc  velim  uni- 
cuique  in  roentem  vcniat,  quod  supra  demonstratum 
est,  publica testimonia  qua  ambitione  ferS  comparentur; 
in  re  privata  quid  valeant ;  quam  seepe  balluciuentur : 
me  deinde  non  ficta  crimiua  in  Morum,  non  ignota, 
non  obscura,  sed  vera,  sed  jam  vulgata  atque  testata, 
in  foro  denique  et  judicio  agitata  baud  semel,  atque 
versata  protulisse.  Non  igitur  calumniatores  nos, 
non  testes  in  se,  sed  suos  esse  judices  iutelligat  Mo- 
rus :  id  jure  aequissimo  ;  quoniam  ipse  in  nos  prior 
bas  partes  sibi  sumpsit ;  nos  ipse  prior  judicavit ; 
suam  in  nos  sententiam  iniquissimam  edidit.  Pro- 
latis  autem  utrinque  testimoniis  cur  secundum  eos 
merito  pronuntiemus,  qui  Morum  gravissimd  accusant, 
in  causa  est  cum  ipsius  comperta  in  nos  audacia  atque 
improbitas  singularis,  tum  ipsius  testiniouii  quam  vis 
"  publica,"  tamen  ambigua  fides ;  quae  consuetis  atque 
tritissimis  laudandi  formulis  prosequitur  Morum,  ob- 
jectailli  crimina  ab  accusatoribus  tam  multis  non  dihiit. 
Quid  enim  aflfert  vel  boc  supplementum.  More,  quod  ad 
rem  pertincat  ?  Accusabant  te  GenevAB  gravissimi  viri 
Tbapdorus  Troncinus  pastor  et  tbeolcgise  professor,  duo 
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alii  pastores  Mermilliodus  el  Pittetus  multis  opinor 
testibus  adductis ;  accusabant  multorum  criminum,  et 
commissi  pnesertim  in  horto  quodam  probri  turpissimi. 
Ta  hie  contra  literas  producis  Deodati  senis ;  qui  ve- 
nire in  conventum  jamdiu  desierat;  nee  quid  ibi  ge- 
reretur,  nisi  ex  te  tuisque  fautoribus  audire  consueve- 
rat.     Literas  deinde  Sartorii,  ne  non  sarsisse  omni  ex 
parte  causam  tuam  viderere ;  turn  Gothofridi  juriscon- 
snlti,  ne  non  satis  cavisse ;  has  omnes  literas  jam  ante 
scriptas,  quam  haec  tua  flagitia  we\  ad  £cc]esiam  delata, 
vel  amicis,  ut  solet,  omnium  ultimis,  credibilia  essent. 
QuK  igitur  a  me  tibi  objiciuntur,  borum  nihil  negant. 
Fac  autem  disertis  verbis  negasse :  haudquaquam  tamen 
istorum  negatio  affirmatione  potior  tot  hominum  probis- 
simorum  erit,  quorum  praesertim  testium  vim  ac  verita- 
tem  cum  sustinere  non  posses,  petita  subit6  abeundi 
licentia,  non  absolutus  jodicio,  sed  elapsus,  evasisti. 
literis  deinde  Genevensium  non  sine  multorum  gravi 
intercessione  atque  etiam  indignatione,  ut  supra  dixi, 
concessis,  tu  quasi  Rheno  amne  lustratus  (quo  *'  devec- 
tum  te  in  Belgium  "  ais)  et  noxa  omni  ablutus,  utcun- 
que  commendatus,  mirum  non  erat  si,  convocata  illic 
fortd  synodo  Gallo-Belgica,  tanquaro  Mercurius  quidam 
noTus  Gallo-Belgicus,  non  tu  quidem  illuminatus,  sed 
combustus,  ut  fit,  in  synodo,  ad  tempus  latuisti.     Eas 
autem  literas  cum  supra  dixerim  fore,  ut  in  medium 
nuUo  modo  proferres,  ne  prioribus  hie  positis  quanto 
essent  frigidiores  perspiceremus,  lepide    tu    quidem 
*'  exemplar  earum  nancisci  te  non  potuisse  "  causaris. 
Quod  autem  dixi  ad  tempus,  non  semper  latuisse  te,  id 
facile  constat,  primum  quod  in  ilia  ipsa  synodo  *'  tra- 
jecti*'  ad  Mosam  habita,  quo  primum  appulisti  rumores 
quosdam  '*  contra  doetrinam ''  tuam  et  **  conversatio- 
nem"  illis  in  regionibus  jam  esse  '*  sparsos,"  et  sus- 
piciones  baud  leves  de  te  passim  vel  novas  haberi,  vol 
ieteresrecruduisse,neque  ita  te  iis  absolutum,  quin  ad 
alteram  postea  synodum  nova  rursus  commendatione 
opus  tibi  fuerit,  declarat,  quee  sequitur  Ecclesiee  Medio- 
burgenae  ad  Campensem  synodum  epistola,  declarat 
etiam  illius  epistolae  subscriptor  primarius  Joannes 
Longus  ejusdem  ecclesiae  pastor,  qui  tua  tum  quidem 
larva  inter  alios  deceptus,  perspeetis  nunc  demum  et 
etploratis  moribus  tuis,  nunquam  te  nisi  maximoe  con- 
tumeliae  detestationisque  causa  dicitur  uominare.  Immo 
verba  ipsa  tua  declarant  quibus  fateris  post  seditionem 
Midelburgi  ortam,in  qua  amicus  quidam  tuus  poteutis- 
simus  dignitate  excidit  eos,  qui  post  eum  rerum  potiti 
sunt,  in  te  non  "  aequ^  propensa  fuisse  voluntate  :"  id 
tu  eorum  ignorantia;  assignatum  vis,  quibus  tu  theo- 
logiae  professor  celeberrimus  "  non  cequ^  familiariter 
innotuisses  ;'*  ci^m  ad  suspectos  jam  mores  tuos  re  vera 
sit  referendum.     Quid  enim  ad  te  advenam  seditio? 
qui  sufTragiis  omnium  public^  accersitus  non  studiis 
partium,  sed  bona  fama  ac  diligentia  in  isto  rounere 
tbeologico  tueri  existimationem  tuam  notus  seque  om- 
nibus debehas.     Hie  tamen  quaereris  qu6d  "  ejectum** 
te  dixerim  "  ab  Ecclesia  ilia."     Ego  vero  non  "  ejec- 
tum  "  te  dixi,  sed  tantummodo  ablegatum  ;  idque  non 
de  ipsa  ejiciendi  vel  ablegandi  formula,  sed  de  volun- 
tate eorum  abs  te  jam  alienata  iutelleetam  volui.     In 
hoe  non  admodum  errasse  me  testis  esse  potest  vir,  ut  I 


audio,  probatissimus,  queiii  aaprm  appt 
liOngus  ejusdem  eeclesiaD  pastor,  qui 
long^  secus  de  te  sentit  et  loquitur,  atqi 
cum  in  tuam  commendationem  *'  omnini 
scripsit ;  Testis  est  vir  spectatissimus  Jc 
qui  non  unam  Ecclesiain  Midelburgeus 
sed  universam  pend  synodum  Gallo-Be 
velle  scribit.  Frustra  igitur  synodi  Gi 
illud  subjungis,  quod  factis  recentiori 
cisti ;  frustra,  inquam,  actum  illud  quo 
mendacii  coarguit :  etenim  illius  synm 
idcirco  adhibuisse  te  ais,  ut  '*  sciam 
solemniter"  in  synedrio  Midelburgensi 
ipsa  synod  us  non  ritd,  non  solenniter  ha 
**  nonnullos  defectus  in  modo  agendi** 
scire  illos  defectus  cujusmodi  fuerint,  ci 
gensium  testimonia  sine  nonnullis  defe 
agendi  auferre  non  potueris.  Illud  int 
memoria  est,  quibus  cum  *'  defectibnt" 
testimonia  adeptus  sis:  quanto  revera 
quanto  in  speeiem  cum  honore  illi  te  du 
sus,  quasi  id  unum  sibi  reliquum  necea 
sent,  laud  and  um  te  esse  atque  tollendm 
dixi,  laudes  illas  qualescunque  perspect 
et  cognita  vitae  tuae  turpitudo  antiqnavil 
delevit :  ut  ad  infamiam  potius  tuam  hi 
ducere  videantur,  qui  tam  preclaram  de 
num  opinionem,  admissis  in  te  postea  tc 
foede  fefelleris.  Ventum  tandem  ad  '. 
quam  sic  a  me  falso  nominatam  contend 
autborem  Batavum  et  notissimum  illud  d 
quo  me  facile  defendam,  recito : 

Galli  ex  concubitu  gravidam  te  Pontia  B 
Quis  bene  moratam  morigeramque  n^ 

Bontiam,  fateor,  aliud  apud  me  manusc 
Sed  prima  utrobique  litera,  quae  sola  v; 
fer6  apud  vos  potcstatis  est.  Alteram  c 
notius,  ut  clegantius  salvo  jure  criticor 
Satis  de  nomine ;  nunc  rem  ipsam  considf 
tam  est  reus,  quis  tam  omni  genere  c 
oblitus,  qui,  si  solus  audiatur,  causam  h 
sianis  judicibus  probare  non  queatP  To  < 
hujus  rei  narrationem,  ejusmodi  est,  at  m 
integer  atque  attentus  accedat,  quin  te, 
ditis  accusatoribus  tuis,  vel  plan^  conden 
suspicione  gravissima  non  absolveodni 
"  Uxorem  "  ais  "  Salmasii  graviter  tibi 
ob  eas  rationcs  quas  commemorare  *'  no 
intentatum  reliquisse,  ut  te  in  nassan 
matrimonii  coropingeret."  Primum  illii 
simum  est  quod  celas;  illud  nempe  arcao 
tarn  modesto  homini  et  ministro  uxorem 
mieam  potuit  reddere.  Mirum  deinde  inii 
narras,  quo  impulsa  uxor  amici  tui  famoli 
tissimam  n upturn  tibi  dare  cupiebat 
illud  matrimonium  q^ui  potuit  dici?  nisi 
sponsione  aliqua  tibi  induisses,  vel  escan 
appetisscs,  atque  ita  merito  infaustissimin 
auspioatus  esses,  matrimonium  reddidiw 
inquis,  "  intentatum  reliquit"    Quid  er 
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B|)se  nobis  diTinandum  relinquis;  immo 
»»  ipse  efTutire  non  erubescis ;  et  illad  su- 
Crantzio,  paulo  infra  quasi  palmarium 
tjt  ex  ore  Salmasii  repetis;  "  Siquid  in 
vit  Morus,  ego  sum  leno,  et  uxor  raea 
scilicet  pulchenrimam  fore  defensiouem 
amens  credidisti,  si  ostendisses  lenone 
^3  casque  uxore  lena,  te  uon  ignobile  stuprum 
^on  nisi  dominis  perductoribus  ancillam 
Hoc  fulgo  innotuit;"   tu  vero  "  palam 
•^neque  reluctari."    Eug^  corculum  pudo- 
^^  castitatis !  Tune  reluctari  verd  ?  virginali, 
.     ^»  ^erecandia  homo  nassa  muliebri  indutus. 
P^7^^^  nisi  captus,  non  reluctatur :  ilia  profecto 
^^^i  tbunnum  tc  perspexisset,  nisi  facilem,  nisi 
*^^^in,  nisi  obnoxium  ancillfe  suse  deprehendis- 
^^^Uam  tibi  istos  laqueos  ita  elimasset^nunquam 
I  ^^^nios  illos  casses  tua  Juno  tam  faciU  adaptas- 
|«J^^tiqmiiQ  in  virum  {p>avem,  Ecclesiastem,  doctum, 
^**'^>  qui   mariti  domum  inter  amicissimos  fre- 
^^^••ct,  nunquam  nisi  in  mulierosum  et  notae  in- 
^'^iitiflB  bominem  tale  quicquam  moliri  aut  tentare 
^  csiet.     At,  inquis,  '*  cum  factione  quadam  se 
V^Hxit,  quae  qualis  fuerit,  aperire  tibi  nolo."    Erg^ 
^^m  non  minus  suspitiosum  nobis  relinquis,  quod 
*  ^vltdm  interfuit  aperuisse,  quae  ista  factio,  quo  in 
t«  tot  Ecclesiarum,  tot  synodorum,  tot  mag^stra- 
^  testimoniis  ac  sigillis  loricatum  bominem  et 
%^kaetum  tam  acrit^r  oppugnarit     Si  ob  iritm 
^tiaoniam,  concionandi  assiduitatem,  professorise 
'Itatis  pr«stantiam  te  odio  babuisset,  nihil  aequ^ 
laudi  ac  defensioni  esse  potuit :  nunc  cum  in  re 
iltim  potissimum  explicanda  tectus  atque  astutus 
malueris,  credendum  est  non  factionem,  sed  bene 
bonorum  virorum  numerum  ob  impuros  mores 
Titamque  ofTensam  merito  te  odisse.     Deinde,  si 
Ibargi,  si  Amsterodami,  ubi  tanto  in  pretio  atque 
apud  omnes  fuisse  te  prcedicas,  tam  numerosa 
i4Stio  adprta  est,  claudicare  tua  fides  publica  ?ide- 
coaqne  demum  esse  factionem  qui  te  tantopere 
'^Tont.     Sin  Hag^  aut  Lug'duni  primum  ista  factio 
^  tam  acriter  est  concitata,  nihil  profecto  obstat  quo 
fits  appareat  deseruisse  te  tandiu  et  pastoris  et  pro- 
munus  utrobique  sacrum,  ut  Hag«e  libellos 
ministerium  tui  Evangpelii  ministrares ;  Lug- 
^   Pbntiam  ancillam,  id  est  Nassa m  ipse  tuam  secta- 
»   Uiosque  illos,  post  diurnum  ssppe  discessum,  tot 
ViftjiKw  ad  earn  Ticina  ex  urbe  reditus,  tot  com  ea 
inscientibas   dominis,   congressus  Ticinitati 
tantum  in  te  odium  plurimorum  commo- 
Hoa  iu  "  admissarios  "  uxoris  Salmasii  ^ocas ; 
iniam  defuncti  amici  tui  matronaB)  ejosque 
"^•quis  non  ferendam  inuris.    Haec  scilicet  cum 
^4ino  "  et  factione  ilia,  "  horrenda  criminationuro 
^%v«  displosit,  et  totum  insanis  clamoribus  Belgium 
■%rit."    I  nunc,  et  k  meconficta  haec  esse  clamita; 
^CM  has  esse  calumnias;  quas  ego  non  calumnias, 
i^eriiDinationes  ab  universo  pen^  Belgio,  te  confi- 
^  aeeepL     Htta  ego  tacerem  ?  his  non  crederem  ? 
Hm  ton  in  iHM  Dostramqne  rempubl.  injuria,  scelere, 
▼eras  ease  ooo  jadicarem  ?   quam  tu  fac- 


tionem, cam  ego  probissimorum  hominum  multitu- 
dinem,    testimonium,  judicium    esse    non    arbitrer? 
Hoccine  divina  animadTersione  factum  non  putem, 
ut  dum  aliis  famosos  libellos  tam  diligenter  adomares, 
famosus  ipse  passim  libellus  fieres?    Tu  vero  cum 
"  existimationem  "  tuam  "  haercre,"  ut  ais,  "  ad  me- 
tas  *'  Tideres,  et  *'  linguis  omnium  vapulares,"  baud 
iusolita  audacissimi    cuj  usque  concilio,  potentiorum 
studiis  fretus,  quos  aflfectatis  concionibus,  et  Corinthii 
aeris  tinnitu  illo  tibi  fort^  conciliaveras,  "  prior  Pon- 
tiam  in  jus  yocas."      Contra  Salmasius,  non  insa- 
niam,  ut  tu  appellas,  sed  '*  causam  se  uxoris  destituere 
non   posse '*  per  amicos  tibi  denuntiat.     Quod  eum 
fuisse  facturum  nisi  justam  quoque  causam  credidisset, 
tibi  verisimile  esse  non  debet.    Tu,  "  non  sine  consilio 
summorum  et  sapientissimorum  totius  Belgii  capitum," 
quorum  nimirum  patrocinium  yel  adulando,  vel  sup- 
pliciter  ambiendo  ad  omnes  nequitiarum  tuarum  eVen- 
tus  tibi  comparaTcras,  "  litem  in  suprema  Hollandiee 
curia  prosequeris."    Quo  in  loco  potentiam  quorundam, 
ut  dixi,  non  innocentiam  tuam  prtesidio  tibi  maximo 
fuisse,  si  yel  teipsum  audiamus  causam  hie  tuam  quanto 
potes  cum  artificio  et  cautione  dicentem,  obscurum  non 
est    "  Desperabant"  adyersarii  "  fore  se"  ilia  in  curia 
"  superiofes :"   tuam  *' afflicturos"  se  esse  "famam" 
non  desperabant.    Quid  ita  ?  quia  paucorum  yim  atque 
opes  in  foro  dominari,  cceteros  pxne  omnes  fayere  sibi 
yidebant.    At  yero  non  tuam,  sed  suam  ipsi  famam 
accusatores  tui  afflixissent,  si  tu  aequo  judicio  superior 
ipsorum  opinione  futurus  yidebaris.    **  Omnes,"  in- 
quis, "omni  ope  me  unum  oppugnabant;"  non  ''de- 
fuisse"    tamen    "amicos"   tibi    '*agnoscis:"    paucos 
ig^tur  et  potentes   fuisse   illos  necesse   est:  id  quod 
etiam  **  miratos  et  conquestos  esse  inimicos  tuos"  usque 
eo  non  diifiteris,  ut  ne  noceret  tibi  ista  gratia  tam  aperta 
ac  nianifesta  yeritus,  baud  semel  subirasci  te  simules 
amicis  tuis,  cumque  iis  expostulare,  quasi  parum  pru- 
denter  tibi  et  non  satis  cautd  fayissent.     Itaque  "  su- 
prema capita,  quae  tibi  suum  in  hac  causa  presidium 
obtulere,  enixd  rogasti,  siquid  valeres  gratia,  ne  quid 
eorum  autoritas  de  yictoria  innocentiae  tuae  delibaret." 
Illius  judicii  exitus  qui  deroum  fuerit,  non  dicis;  Ad- 
yersarii cert^,  tantum  abfuit  ut  jure  aut  sequitate  yictos 
se  esse  arbitrarentur,  ut  quos  tu  reos  modo  feceras,  hi 
nunc  petitores  ad  synodum  provocarent ;  et  quod  ob- 
tinere  a  magnatibus  jus  suum  non  poterant,  id  impe- 
trare  per  Ecclesiam  facild,  se  posse  sperarent.     Verum 
et  in  ilia  sjnodo  nimismultum  yaluisse  gratiam  gratis, 
ut  aiunt,  id  est  nuUis  omnino  mentis  tuis  datam,  etiam 
ex  iis  quae  pergis  ipse  narrare,  satis  constat.     "  Adsunt 
delegati  Lugdunenses;  saccum  producunt  oppletum 
foedissimis  criminationibus : "  satis  am  plum,  opinor,  si 
tua  omnia  flagitia  contineret,  ut  induendo  etiam  tibi, 
si  egisses  forte  pcenitentiam,  suificere  potuerit.     "  Ur- 
gent delegati,  ut   praelegerentur  omnia,  quae  secum 
sacco  illo  gerebantur  :"  yel  ut  latinius  dixisses,  porta- 
bantur  in  sacco ;  &  te  enim  puto,  gerebantur  in  sindone. 
Sed  sjnodi  pars  magna  "  reluctari,  famosos  esse  libel- 
los."    Aniniadyertite  quoeso  noyam  ac  singularem  ju- 
dicum  eequitatem  atque  prudentiam ;  qui  criminationes 
cum  testimoniis  in  judicium  allatas,  neque  dum  per 
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Eulu,  Unquuni  fimtwo*  Ubclloi,  rejicieiidat  psie  con- 
mduiit.  llorum  *icit  tculcnlin:  fxcurrit  I'oiirrtlini 
J  tm  iwniin,  gralalabuntlus  Miini,  et  "  bonum  fnetum. 
i  nihil  cnntra  tc  IcjjPlur."  Eii  ileniro  5e««ro« 
>*wi!  quorum  fi^ntcnttM  in  Mnri  irratiain  nc  tatm- 
l&  Ut«  est,  u[  uniiK  Gonitn  imli  nnn  possit  qain  tx- 
0  jndiriD  dc  s<!]lll  prnsiliret,  |[raliilatuni  reo.  Puduic 
inim  ipsum  Uin  disMilutiP  nmtcntlir :  p«rturlwn 
:nu6  te  simiilat,  ct  itgrt  km,  non  prrlpgi  ilia  taIu- 
io*  eriminuin  •■iioriiin.  Objui^ntm  iUqiK  bonus  lUe 
dex  cl  acrii^r  Kb  ip«o  rwi  inewpitiis,  redil  in  Meliim ; 
trisquc  Tacilc  pFraiiadcl.  ut  mouu  prinrc  «!Uteiitia 
ucrelur  oditi:!!  IriTlida  rue.  At  rcru,  qan  isli 
ji  cs  priiuiim  l^^nda  nun  cue.  ad  arbitniim  dcindc 
n...  -oimrrsis  eadem  hnra  lenlentiU,  le^nda  esse  de- 
cre»emirt,  de  iis  tandem  perlectis  qiiim  non  atteut^, 
iun  nnn  seter^,  quiini  dcniquE  in  reum  propens^ 
^^dicaierinL,  inlellectu  difficile  nun  Est.  CoiisurgunI 
jodices ;  reum  frequen(caadoiinli"amplectiintur;"  Pt 
cut  pnUin  Rtodd  {[ratificire.  e'l  aanr  apertS  trratulari 
non  diibirani.  Quataquam  «)^  in  buc  tnin  judicio  nnn 
tam  Unri.  qiiam  rjus  p«nims  aM|ac  nrdiiiii  habitan 
cne  rationem  rrcdiderem.  Synodi  pnriw  ipse  Ri»e- 
ritiB  oamplcxuH  It,  "  nunijaam  ftklopt,  inquil.  ila 
dealbalus  e«l,  qucmadmiHlaui  bodi^  tu  fuistl."  Tune 
vei^  adeo  nbrM  niiro  bomu  vt,  ut  irrisnm  te  potiit*. 
qiiMD  alHoluliim  hne  proTcrbin  nonaenliwf  RlTrTiux 
cum  £(biopeni  te  laiaiido  et  operani  et  latieem  fruitra 
|ietitidtt«;t,  dealbarit  Tu  jam  ulvc  nobis,  j^ttiiopt. 
■ut,  si  mavis,  pane*  dealbate  t  quamlcnjaidum  quo 
Panlus  Anaaiam,  eodem  t«  sjnodi  prsses  tilulo  dero- 
raviL  None  ipsum  demtnm  ifnodt  perpesdamut. 
"  licclis  cbnrtis  iis  qus  allatfp  fuerunt  a  delpsTHlis  Lu^- 
duoensibu*  circa  litem  illamqiis  in  Euprema  HolUnditr 
curia  mutilabatiir-  nihil  in  iis  repcrlum  est,  quod  taleret 
adimendffi  efclfsiis  tibenati,  qua  Af nruni  ad  sacra*  con- 
ciones  hsbendsK  cum  nccaaii)  se  dabat,  iiitiiarc  scile- 
bsni."  Ha-c,  etiamsi  tua  sola  fide  accipiamus,  quim 
nhscuni,  quim  teplda,  qiiam  Kgri  absolvant  reum,  aul 
DC  absolranl  quidrm.quisnnnTidet  ?  qui  le  olim  maxi- 
mis  comulare  laudibui  tolebanl,  nunemultii  crimiiiibus 
insimulatam,  np  una  quidem  Tetha  tenuitstmo  punim 
autinintilerD  pmuunlianl.  Non  commendani  le  ecde- 
siis;  "  libertateni''tanlummodo  iii  non  "  adimuul"  qua 
te,  non  ad  pasloris  awiduiim  mnnits,  sed  "cum  ncca<iia 
»e  dabat,"  ad  con cinnaud tint  foriiiilD  "  inriiarc  snle- 
bant."  I$(a  aiitem  Dccaxin  *i  k?  nunquam  daret,  id 
sibi  ilisplicere  nut  delrimenii  quicqnam  inde  capturam 
esse  eeclesiam,  haudqunqnam  nstendunl.  Tibi  inlerioi 
pro  ara  pulpilum  est;  ilia  in  aula  te  jactas  bueca  nntis- 
sima;  et  quo  turpinr  domi,  ed  clamoaior  in  c«elu  e»: 
quicqaid  iu  iicculto.  qaicquid  in  "sacco"  illo  pccca-S 
hie  tua  rjnibala,  tua  lera  cnncrepare  slrenuji  non  desi- 
■is;  et  tunm  illud  n»Irum  nusquam  impadpnliu". 
quam  in  mttri*  offers.  "  1  nunc,"  inquis,  "  el  stupra  et 
spurios  tibi  fioge."  Immi,  ito  tu,  inqiiam,  el  stupra 
tua  si  audei  icl  uno  Terbo  disert^  neg-a :  id  quinl  toln 
hoc  libro  facere  non  es  ausus.  "Consulaulur  acta 
pubtica;"  itnnid  consulanlur  acta  privali,  acta  furtita, 
acta  noeturaa  toa,  quK  Tulgatissima  istis  reginnibus 
juidiu  innotuer«.     Unde  ^urii  si  non  cxtiterint,  uon 


quiiqu: 

paclo  romparatax,  f^x  Gallia 
ad  lempusumoi  ex  partrsatl* 
ttni  miuitnv  tppoalas.     Etf< 
feCETii.  coartpjo;  to  quid  mat^Mntiu  in  tc 
hoc  leBliinonio  dnntaxal  oktendia.      ScJtpri 
et,quad  tumpalamlealBlusi 
ul  iiiqiPr  audiipram,  idque  cxiam  prr  Itmaa 
matriitralum  Amtirrudamrnwin  tihi  pnlpftaiHiHkafc-' 
iiih(T.     Tu  Jilcnu  Talcris  "  per  omMi 
nb  "  adrrrnariis"  tuis  "■  miasitalaa." 
nunc  scribia  eae  loos;  ego  «t  iKin 


i|nU  qu»ra  maffistnlibi 
istiusmodi  quippiam  allatani  mil  me  dp  airmmMWti 
tantum  auo,  sed  cititatis  eiiam  tmm, 
icndum  censutssent  7  Hoc  igitar  at  *niiai  am  AMt 
qnuque  leiinimum;  de  quo  ti«f^  ntnim^  laboiiKA 
III  miuitni  exultar?  d«beas.  Nanqnid  nt  alind^ 
leilentur  tibi  hm  liters  ?  est  aliud.  Te  "  ra  q**  IW 
pure  apud  se  in  publico  munen  vnraaliB  a.  alU  ^ 
misisae  qnod  jnstura  prvdictis  calomam  Uam  in 
poluerit."  Quid  ti  ante  adnisetis,  quam  ad  •■■■A 
nii>ti  ?  Nam  quibui  mnsntibuK  adinisca  abt  ■  t**lM 
fuerint,cujiB  in  icahinmum  pruriiioi>«t  tmr  iaridnab 
si  ex  ralione  fasicH-um  non  habco  dicere,  id  »<•  4«* 
arbilmr.  ila  ma^i  reffrre.  Quid,  inqitam.  «  irirl^ 
miserii.*  quod  egv  quidem  pro  eerlo  baheo.  TaaM^ 
et  boc  quoque  lestimnnium.  ancUe  tnan,  baad  hM, 
plus  ponderis.  quim  alu-riiis  cnjnsqaaor  babMoli  4 
quffil  (le  iis,  quiF  Budilinne  tantiim  aecrpml  akalt 
testiflcelur.  Quod  aulem adjuu^iur  i«  "utntdffl 
nntamve  fuisse,"  id  aded  tiquido  nnn  ita  v  biiftM 
etiam  reliqua  in  dubium  tocare  vidratur.  Non  ibv 
igilur  atque  teipsum  tuit  C'nnsulibus  opponan;  q** 

Bel^io  Tapulasse,  baud  semel,  pluribusquF  fntaM* 
fessns  es.  Comrtiodum  itaque  intrnenmi. "  at  a^M 
relalum  est."  A  quibns  aBtem  ?  nam  M  ad  nm  iNp 
alia  el  i  plurimis  relata  sunt:  utrontin  qni  hac  H 
varie  refcnmt  anleponenda  fides  *it,ipsi  Boattaa 

nmnia  quamiU  con Eules,  relata  esse  ut  doocam.  n^i*' 
deant  milii  mgD  libellus  isle  in  not  faimmit,  •  If* 
editus,  TclatMsne  ad  se  fnerit?  quern  libHIuoi  fdi^" 
in   nnstram   rcmpubl.   nnn   mhiistri   erai   Eraw 
sed   anjcliniits  et   calumniatona,   et   nrhnhMU  r 
diceiitiHimi.     Si  upirini  dr  boe  lib«rUn 
petlalum.   po»se   et    mulia   alia    ctiain    ii 
non   perferri   ad   xe   de  hoc   Horn  retin 
Sin  fateantur  altatum  sibi  esse  iUioa  hhn  ■ 
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um,  soam  tkmen  illi  testimonium  tanquam 
ererendo,  probo,  iDCulpato  perhibuerint,  sci- 
istiusmodi  testimoniam  etiam  consul  urn  et 
im  tanquam  levissimura,  et  nuilius  plane 
tis  repudiare.  Horum,  inquis,  rectorum  '*  g^- 
fidem,  autoritatem  si  nosses,  sexcentis  mil- 
!tf  iltonorum  libellis  retundendis  parem  ag^o- 
Ergo  vero,  mi  homo,  id  nescio  an  ita  facild 
;m ;  quandoquidem  et  id  nescio,  apc<r(Wi|v,  an 
s  virtute  an  censu  magistratum  ilium  in  civi- 
>btineant.  Neque  me  latet  consules,  et  prae- 
striora  long'd  quam  nunc  sunt  nomina,  etiam 
eorum  omnium  Romee  perditissimum,  studiose 
e,  cum  provincia  tota,  virique  boni  uniyersi 
id  accusarent  Hoc  summum  fidei  tuae;  pub- 
ugnaculum,  eademque  basis  et  firroamcntum 
1,  quam  nullo  tamen  neg'otio  labefactetur  et 
IT  ides.  Sequitur  ecclesise  Amsterodamensis 
l^cse  testimonium,  subscriptore  imprimis  Hot- 
ri  intimo,  et  quod  supra  demonstrayimus,  Re- 
3ns  conscio.  Valdd  nobis  probatum  sit  necesse 
modi  testimonium,  cujus  subscriptionis  prin- 
lottonus.  Sed  tamen  quid  afTerat,  videamus. 
I  abesse,"  ait,  "  ut  eorum  criminum  eum  reum 
1US  aut  agnoscamus,  quorum  a  quodam  Miltone 
;usatur." — Hujus  fidei  vis  maxima,  ut  video,  in 
e  professione  posita  est  Quid  boc  testimonio 
?  quid  hac  fide  ?  quse  sua  se  potissimiim  ig- 
commendat.  Reum  esse  nescimus,  non  agno- 
faoc  quis  preeterea  toto  propemodum  Belgio 
[uee  illi  preecipu^  crimina  objicio,  eorum  ipsum 
e  foro,  non  reum  modo  diutumum  fuisse,  sed 
im  judicio  damnatissimum ;  nee  nisi  poten- 
rundam  studiis,  utque  sacro  potiiis  ordini  quam 
ileretur,  fuisse  absolutum.  Tan  turn  abest  ut 
i  sciamus,  *'  ut  contra  potius  ab  illo  aliquoties 
{  sacras  rogaverimas."  Content!  nempe  hoc 
idicio,  ubi  gratia  plus  justo  potuit ;  et  sua- 
tesertim  Hottono,  quoties  ipse  respirare  et 
ere  lateribus  decre?isset.  Verum  boc  quid 
ut  quis  est  nescius  multos  in  concionibus  satis 
;itos,  satis  suaves  ac  tinnulos,  qui  in  omni 
|ua  ofTensioni  maximae  fuerint?  Eteuim  qui 
inibus  explendis  dat  operaro,  quid  obstat  quo 
*m  titillandis  alienis  auribus  commode  servire 
}uod  reliquuni  est,  index  potius  opens,  quam 
um  dici  meretur:  quando  enim  alind  quod 
1  habet,  **  satis  superque  testantur,'*  inquit, 
aliarum  ecclesiarum  in  quibus  vixit  diutiiis 
id  nos,  publica  documenta  ad  quae  nos  iis  con- 
>  referimus."  Quae  vox  detrectantium  pene, 
T  hoc  negotio  expedire  se  cupientium  prorsus 
facitque  ut  non  immerito  suspicemur,  testirao- 
;,  tametsi  plane  friget,  non  sine  sudore  tamen 
iborante  etiam  Hottono,  multisrepugnantibus, 
im  aegr^  fuisse.  Epilogi  loco  est  "  curatorum 
testimonium.  Verum  in  schola  quid  tu  decla- 
id  recites,  ant  quemamodum  te  geras,  neque 
feor  at  cognoscere  curemus,  neque  ad  banc 
teitinet.  Vitam  et  mores  tuos  excutimus :  quos 
fix  mtdagen^  et  ad  literas  superiores  malic 


nos  remittere  videantur,  quod  ad  eorum  testimonium 
infirmandum  satis  sit,  superiiis  quoque  dictum  putemus. 
Ad  finem  aliquando  pervenimus  tuas  Fidei  publicae; 
quae  ex  Gallico  fere  sermone  in  Gallico-latinum  *'  trala- 
titia"  inanissimi  libri  maximam  partem  occupat.  Co- 
pias  jam  omnes  tuas  cum  supplemento  etiam  lustra- 
vimus :  peramplas  quidem  eas,  sed  ad  pompam  san^ 
potius,  quam  ad  verum  robur  comparatas.  Hs  sunt 
pluroae  tuae,  sub  quibus  comiculam  latitare  te  dixi.  Heec 
vestis  ilia  multicolor  qua  Morum  revera,  id  est  morio- 
nem  te  induisti :  his  tu  phaleris  ne  populum  quidem  fe- 
felleris :  tuque  si  sapuisses,  aut  ullo  rerum  usu  prcedi- 
tus  fuisses,  nullius  fore  usus  tibi  haec  omnia,  quod  ad 
tuam  attinet  causam,  facile- intellexisses.  Potest  for- 
tasse  quispiam,  cujus  nomen  alioqui  nunquam  audis- 
semus,  tam  sui  venditandi  causa  quam  tui,  phalerata 
verba  tibi  dedisse  :  potest  aliorum  pudor  et  bonitas 
flagitanti  ac  sudanti,  et  agi  jam  tuam  existimationem 
misere  querenti,  hoc  tantulum  non  denegasse.  Potes 
tu  per  interpretes  Hottonos  multa  confecisse  :  et  tamen 
post  haec  omnia  scito  te  nihil  quod  ad  rem  pertineat  in 
medium  protulisse.  Quid  juverit,  qufeso,  vel  in  foro 
testimonia  generatim  dicta,  quid  elogia  de  tuis  *'  doti- 
bus,''  quid  incertas  blandientium  amicorum  laudes 
proferre,  si  ego  te  certorum  criminum  accuso  ?  Accu- 
sarunt  te  adulterii  Genevae  olim  viri  graves ;  tempus; 
locum,  adulterum  nominarunt :  multorum  preeterea 
criminum  te  detulerunt.  Quid  si  istam  farraginem 
pro  testimonio  Judicibus  tum  tuis  ostendisses  ?  accep- 
turosne  putas  fuisse  eos,  teque  absolvendum  istis  cri- 
minibus  fuisse  continue  judicaturos  ?  immo  vero  jns- 
sissent  te,  ablatis  hisce  nugis,  apposite  respondere  ; 
ullamne  cum  ista  foeminarem,  rationemvc  habueris;  illo 
in  horto  eamne  conveneris ;  illo  in  tugurio,  clausis  fori- 
bus,  solusne  cum  sola  fueris.  Haec  et  hujusmodi  multa 
ex  te  requisissent;  ad  quae  singula,  neque  in  illo  tum 
judicio,  quod  te  jure  absolvere  vel  suspicione  posset 
(judicium  enim  illud  petita  abeundi  licentia  commodum 
praevertisti)  neque  in  hoc  libro,  tot  alioqui  ineptiis  re- 
fertissimo,  quicquam  rcspondes.  Facis  idem  prorsus 
in  causa  quoque  Pontiana:  quid  in  foro  transactum  sit, 
quantopere  lua  gratia  ad  preejudicium  miserae  mulier- 
culie  post  Salroasii  obitum  valuerit,  suspicios^  ad- 
mod  um  ipse  narras.  De  illis  nocturnis  Haga  Leidam 
itineribus,  de  illis  cum  Pontia  clandestinis  atque  noc- 
turnis congressibus,  quanquam  haec  et  multo  plura 
hujusmodi  omnibus  in  ore  sunt,  nullum  verbum  facis. 
Quid  hate  prorsus  alienissima  nobis  obtrudis?  imm6 
quid  omnino  banc  tantam  literarum  ac  testimoniorum 
congeriem  tibi  ullo  tempore  comparasti  ?  an  quod  tuae- 
met  ipse  conscientiae  satis  probatus  apud  te  non  eras.^ 
an  quod  de  te  nee  tibi  ipsi,  nee  spontaneis  hominum 
sermonibus  credere  audebas,  nisi  tot  coactis  uominibus 
ac  testimoniis  tibimet  confirmatum  hoc  esset  atque  tes- 
tatum, id  quod  alioqui  nunquam  credidisses,  tc  vinim 
boiium  aut  tolerabilem  posse  cuiquam  videri  ?  An  vero 
tot  criminibus  accusatus,  cum  de  te  homines  ubique 
pessime  loquerentur,  commendationibus  totidera  sanare 
ilia  vulnera  posse  te  existimasti  ?  atqui  vides  quo  sie- 
pius  ex  mala  valetudine  ad  inancm  medicinam,  ex 
novis  maleficiis  et  nimoribus  inde  natis  ad  novas  per- 
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Car  iUam  qiue  TefaeiiientiMiiiii  ad  te  pertinuit, 
itei  ikal^  pnDtermittis,  hanc  quae  te  minimi  attiogit 
comgatb  tot  tettibas  tanta  mole  refatare  contendis  ? 
Wmrnh  m  ipse  tibimet  constare  via  yideri,  nosque  tuum 
iHtitatiiiii  et  respondendi  rationem  intuemur,  qui  fa- 
eonlbtmtioiie  indignaa  esse  censes,  aut  illud  in  te 
erimeDy  aut  boo  de  te  non  vcrum  magistratus 
juikium  eredamos  oportebit. — At  non  omni  ex  parte 
-vitapefmndiia  est  Moras;  babet  suas  laudes;  magna 
▼itia  fliagnia  Tirtutibus  compensat;  facit  quod  in  bo- 
nne eeckstastico  laudatissimum  simul  et  rarissimum 
frtyiit  gratis  coDcionetor.  **Nul]o,"  inquit,  "stipen- 
life  asdoratos  gratuitam  ecclesiae  operaro  rog^tus 
pnerto:"  immd  rero  fortuitam ;  ex  quo  videlicet  am- 
pfiore  meicede  proposita,  relicto  pastoris  munere,  sa- 
historiaram  professor  factus  es ;  id  est  reverb,  ex 
in  scholam  ad  sdpendium  uberius  eroigrasti : 
ai  enjiia  rogata  fort^  concionaris,  boc  tanquam  be- 
loco  imputas ;  cum  assiduum  pastoris  ministe- 
deaeraeris,  ut  banc  subcisivam  operam  desertee 
te  ecdesise  non  sine  roaximo  compendio  tuo  gratis 
ire  Tidearis.  Tu  vero  More,  si  ecclesiam  Medio- 
,  qu«  te,  ut  ais,  tam  bonorific^  invitasset, 
enm  fractu  audisset,  tam  cegr^  dimisisset,  sine 
a  causa  reliquisses,  et  ad  alium  gregem,  idem- 
nanus  pastoris  te  contulisses,  reprebendendum 
et  levitatis  arguendum  existimarim.  Nunc  cum 
*Altalif*T,"  nt  ipse  ais,  "  conditionibus*'  non  Cbristi- 
et  **  emolumenti  fructu  "  longe  uberiore  adductus, 
de  gnge  in  gregem  desultorius  tantumroodo  pastor 
sed  illo  munere  long^  potiore  postbabito,  ex 
Svangelii  ministro  mutatus  in  professorem  et  bistori- 
ooai,  ez  ipais  ecclesiae  adytis  ad  promoeria  regressus 
■M*  non  meicenarii  solum,  sed  defectoris  prop^  numero 
Wbcndam  te  esse,  si  babenda  Teteris  et  sanctissimae 
diiaplhiaB  ulla  ratio  est,  affirmare  non  vereor.  At  con- 
■fensrii  tamen  :  et  strenud  quidem,  nunquam  *'  majore 
enoi  Irnctu"  Attalico,  ad  Pergamenos  puta,  non  tuum 
nd  gregem ;  quibus  si  fortd  aures  wix  satis  teretes  pru- 
tionty  tOy  Titio  cantoram  pland  con  verso,  rogatus  nun- 
desistis :  et  velut  sacerdos  Pbrygiae  matris  non- 
ezsectus,  aut  Curetum  aliquis,  moves  libenter 
tnn  crotala;  non  ut  vagitum  quempiam  fabulosum, 
at  nimores  flagitiorum  tuorum  plus  nimio  veraces 
Tociferatione  obruas.  Hoc  tu  septenario  stre- 
pita  et  doctrina  fortuita,  ut  quivis  olim  cjclicus  aut 
■opliiita,  si  rogatus  recitas,  desertum  Pastoris  munus 
ooiidaum  explere  te  putas?  At  concionator  est  beilus 
at  ^ondus.  Ita,  credo,  ut  est  orator :  cui  proverbia 
n  demaa,  el  insutos  versiculorum  cen tones,  orationis 
ipso  filo  atque  contextu  nibil  inomatius,  nibil  incom- 
paiirinii,  nibil  verbosius  atque  putidius  ;  nibil  ubi 
iPMiastatem,  numeram,  atque  nervos  paulo  discrtiore 
hooiine  dignos  magis  requires.  Unum  est  in  quo 
gRviter  titubatum  a  me  esse  fateor :  Graecarum  litcra- 
proiesaorem  dixi,  quern  sacrarum  bistoriarum 
debni:  enimverd  incredibile  mihi  prorsus,  et 
firtento  simile  videbatur,  bistoriarum  sacrarum  euro 
Me  professorem,  qui  tot  profanarum  argumentum  ipse 
Hf  ae  mmteries  esaet.  Tu  vero  mibi  rectius.  More,  non 
,  ted  calamniaram  professor  deinceps  nomi- 


naberis.  Quod  ue  quis  a  me  secus  atque  res  ipsa  se 
babet  dictum  arbitretur,  mea  ipsa  verba  abs  te  proiata 
in  medio  ponam ;  tuam  deinde  borum  interpretatio- 
nem,  quam  dicoesse  calumniara  :  ut  quam  impudenter 
et  malitios^  &gU}  quod  et  supra  idque  saepius  demon- 
stravi,  et  bine  qualem  te  sacree  etiam  liters  tortorem 
proculdubio  sentiant,  praeterire  neminem  possit.  Re- 
Stat  jam  tibi  sola  Graecarum  literarum  professio  :  ergo 
boc  ego  **crimini"  tibi  do,  quod  Greecas  literas  es 
professus :  ergo  ego  *'  Graecas  literas  earumque  pro- 
fessores  cogo  in  ordinem."  Ergo  ego  **  Graecas  literas 
ad  ima  subsellia  relego."  Quis  borum  quicquam  sequi 
praeter  te  dixerit  ?  ipsa  malitia  si  operam  tibi  suam 
locasset,  tale  quippiam  ex  meis  verbis  ullam  in  partam 
torquendo  exprimere  qui  tandem  potuisset  ?  tu  boc  non 
solum  pro  verissimo  tibi  sumis,  verum  etiam  ut  non 
nasutum  minus  conjectorom  te,  quam  navum  esse  ca- 
lumniatorem  intelligamus,  *'  cur  Grascas  "  inquis  **  lite- 
ras, earumque  professores  cogas  in  ordinem,  nisi  me 
fallit  animus,  olfeci  fucum  : "  Nempd  Salmasius  cum 
esset  Graecce  linguae  callentissimus,  et  bujus  ego  au- 
tboritatem  elevare  statuissem,  id  ut  quoquo  mode  pos- 
sem,  Greecas  literas,  "  ejus,"  si  diis  placet,  *'  regna,  ad 
ima  subsellia  relegavi."  Quis  calumniari  solertius, 
quam  bariolari  te  nunc  dicat?  Atqui  non  mens  ille 
fucus,  vir  sagacissinie,  sed  tuus  mucus  quem  olfecisti, 
tantummodo  erat.  Mibi  enim  cum  Salmasio  de  Groe- 
cis  non  magis  Uteris  quam  calendis  contestata  lis  erat; 
non  ilium  literis  vel  Graecis  vel  Latinis,  sed  autborita- 
tum  et  ration um  ponderibus,  affligendum  atque  ster- 
nendum  esse  iuteliigebam.  Hinc  tu,  propterea  quod 
omnes  cupidd  ambages  quaeris,  nequid  ad  rem  dicere 
cogaris,  ut  olim  paupertatis,  ita  nunc  Graecarum  lite- 
rarum in  laudes  ridiculd  san^  transcurris.  Quas  ego 
cum  neque  nesciam,  et,  siquis  alius,  plurimi  faciam, 
nibil  profecto  ineptius,  nibil  alienius  fingere  potuisti, 
qu4m  despectas  a  me  esse  Graecas  literas:  cum  non 
tibi  illas,  sed  te  illis  probro  esse  dixerim.  Sed  baec  tua 
perpetua  fer^  ratio  est ;  ubi  non  fictis  criminibus  urge- 
ris,  ut  ne  obmutuisse  plan^  videaris,  data  tibi  esse  a 
me  crimini  quaelibet  fingis,  aut  absurda  queevis  et  fal- 
sissima  de  me  inseris  caque  in  primis  quae  dicta  nun- 
quam sunt,  refutanda  irripis :  Hie  strcpis,  bic  turoul- 
tuaris,  bic  te  jactas.  Si  adulterii  te  postulo,  pauper- 
tatcm  scilicet  contemno ;  paupertas  tibi  contra  me  toto 
penu  loculorum  tuorum  defendenda  est :  Si  stupri 
arguo,  Graecas  literas  nimirum  vellico  ;  Graecarum 
literarum  obtrectator  oppugnandus  tibi  sum:  Sic  tu 
vera  fictis  eludere  conaris,  ut  buc  fumo  excitato  oc- 
cultare  turpem  fugam  et  convictissimi  sontis  pu- 
dorem  atque  silentium  possis.  Vide  autem,  dum 
Graecas  literas  tam  veteratorid  laudas,  ut  irascantur 
tii)i  literae  Latinae ;  tuumque  **  jecur  latinuni,"  ut  satis 
sanum  non  sit.  **  Quota  pars  baec  est,  inquis,  spu- 
tornm  ct  alaporum  ? "  Nae  tu  masculum  tibi  alapum 
boc  soloecismo  meruisti :  nam  foemineas  esse  alapas 
quas  tot  sensisti,  mirum  non  est  si  invitus  agnoscas. 
Verum  baec  missa  faciamus;  Icvia  sunt,  vetera  sunt; 
alius  repent^  homo  jam  factus  est  Morus ;  ad  sanita- 
tem  jamjamque  est  rediturus;  gradum  unum  atque  al- 
teram fecit ;  paulo  veracior,  paulo  candidior  ab  rheto- 
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illp  olini  (i 
vtdearia) 
Sc'd  vide,  lie  sincerum  quod  est,  caujionuai 
mors,  ncndalio  slalim  diluas.  "  Con  li  ten  tern,"  ioquis, 
"  ha.ba  reum."  Ego  tcto  reuio  quidem  babeo;  cod- 
fitentein  qod  habeo:  Duii  u  id  pro  confesso  est  haben- 
dum (jnicquid  tu  silentio  pncteriisti:  tic  enim  et  libel- 
lum  in  nos  faniosum  edidisse,  et  hosti  nostra  dicasse, 
ct  AiiglicaDam  Rempublicam  indignisaimis  nrndii,  me- 
qut  iiiiminHliin  illa^os  IteMEse,  lotam  denique  labulam 
Genevenscm  confileris.  Ab  bac  pneTaricalione  ad  pre- 
calionem  qaandani  artificinse  compusitam  te  confers  ; 
cive  ea  tuic  fidei  publiciE  cxireina  confe&sio  diceuda 
eat;  ad  quani  Deum  leatem  iorocaa,  treiacndum  fateor 
et  tcstcm  et  judiccni.  Multa  conGtfrii,  mulla  ploras, 
peccalB  quidem  "  lon§^  gravtssima,"  sed  quie  ad  nvs 
nibil  attineant,  quia  penitus  latent,  et  etiamuum  incou- 
fnu.  nobis  aunt.  Kt  ista  quidem  si  in  occulln,  dausi»- 
que  foribus,  ul  peccare  anlea,  i(a  nunc  precari  in  ani- 
mnm  indoxiaset,  taudasiem  cquidem  te,  deque  benig- 
nitateetrlemenliadiviDa  benesperare  jusmsm:  iiUDC 
rum  in  platea  media  aruitem  te  bic  reiienam,  ad  hii- 
mines  poliai  quam  ad  Deum  couciiinatas  lias  esse  pre- 
ces,  et  quasi  ultima  jocentis  tus  fidei  publics  suspiria 
jaduniH.  "TaDeMitetefteniiiTooOiUiioBrideuit 


decern  cauaidicoa  vtl  aijhifcuttn  ij 
im  quid  boc  est,  d1 
deant  homines  in  corde  ittit."  Quid  * 
corde?  Urinatore  hie  opus  est  Delia.  Trrsa 
in  corde  ride*!,  riderit.  Ego  laeta  p«laiM,  aa 
testata  torero  ;  quaa  nemo  meas  oae  nloa 
maxima  calumnia  dtxeiit.  *'  Long^  latpw 
quia,  "  re  quidem  vers  quam  illi  GngBBt;  a 
sbscondita,  quorun  apud  te  reus  reri  hmn.' 
nola  ignolis,  clara  absconditis  delere  al^oe  diort^ 
naris :  occulta,  inceru,  Utcntia  confitena,  ol  eiylwa^ 
certa,  maniresia  eo  iuipudentids  negsre  p 
Iremum  ed  doscendts,  ut  confesaioBeM 
libelliim  famo»am  de  lemetipwi  niiiscriba&,  qoobedhB 
verau  arcusalionem  aJionim  pos«>  eradnc  1 
atqoe  hujusmodi  Tilere  apud  Deinn  can  en 
apud  homines  etrti  tcl  mediociitcT  stgwett,  i 
lalrbunL  Quod  si  linguii,  ut  ipse  am.  M^naai 
oiDninni  jamdiu  veibcnlus,  resipniMi  aUqwaada  i 
et  nd  bonam  fnigeoi  reTerlisii.  gmaita.  !Cm  M  A. 
Teram  egiise  pteoiicntiam  arbiiralnnvT.  d  b 
nos  iiijnrianim  et  maledicentift  fawBa*  ft 
tandem  ialelligemus. 
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OMT&A  famosum  anonjmi  cujasdam  Hbellum,  in  quo 
nmtos  populusque  Anglicanus  turpissimis  convitiis 
eerabatur,  quern  jam  vuigonotum  est,  Salmasii  gram- 
Aliei  infame  dpus  fuisse,  prodiit  nuper  Joannis  Miltoni 
D^li  pro  patria  sua  defensio.  Liber  sao^  probus, 
nniumque  doctorum  virorum  judicio  domi  forisque 
laltdm  approbatus.  Qui  cum  talis  esset,  expectabatur 
oideni  wel  Salmasii  ipsius,  vel  alius  alicujus  viri  lite- 
id  respoDsio.  Illarum  certe  partiuni  magni  intererat 
leetum  aliquem  et  disertum  virum  ad  causam  suam 
im  din  laborantem  et  ruentem  adhibuisse.  Ci^m  ecce 
MDom  ex  omnibus  illis  rumorem  montibus,  quos  assi- 
st fama  nostras  ad  aures  afTerebat,  tandem  prorepit 
dguusiste  mus,  qui  miser^  stridens  rodit  tantummod6, 
liad  quidem  nibil  agit;  vel,  ut  verius  dicam,  inanes 
aasdam  mortiunculas  captat,  dentemque  in  dente  fati- 
at,  autborem  cert^  non  Isedit,  ejus  autem  arguniento- 
im  Tim  et  acumen  nd  assequitur  quidem.  Mirati 
rimum  sumus  quis  esset;  nomen  enim  ignobile,  futili- 
itis  cert^  suoe  conscius,  celat.  Cikm  vero  iibellus  ejus, 
lacri  nescio  cujus  et  jejuni  ingenii  indicium,  perlectus 
iset,  in  eo  statim,  tanquam  in  speculo,  virum  conspex- 
ras.  Quis  ig^tur  sit,  post  videbimus.  Hoc  ?er6  jam 
leere  non  possum,  hominem  quendam  valdd  obscurum 
;  Tilem  eum  esse  apparere ;  qui  tamen  arrogantia  sua 
endaciisque  fretus,  ut  morientem  et  pene  defunctam 
gis  8ui  causam  aliquantulum  resuscitare  yideretur, 
tmiDumque  animos  jam  sedatos,  et  judiciis  Dei  statim 
goieturos,  iterum  commoveret  atque  irritaret,  Dei 
nnipotentis  ToluntatiySummceque  justitice  se  opponere 
iJUD  ille  tam  insignibus  et  mirandis  iree  suae  exem- 
s  in  regem,  regisque  fautores  editis,  omnibus  vult 
le  Dotam)  et  supremos  reipublicee  nostree  Magistratus 
:usare,convitii8que  indignissimis  infamare  ausus  est. 
nintamen  ita  obtorpescit,  tam  insulsus  est,  tamque 
imiculosum  se  glirem  praebet,  ut  certissimum  causae 
B  jam  languentis,  et  in  totum  pend  perditae  omen 
B  ae  fett.  Omnium  enim  debilissimam  atque  iniquis- 
lam  certe  causam  illam  necesse  est  esse,  qua  in  de- 
idenda  faotores  ejus  non  solum  armis,  venim  etiam 
jone  et  argnmentis  inferiores  sint.    Merito  igitur 


cum  talis  esset,  ab  ipso  Miltono  neglectus  et  contemptus 
est.  Muho  enim  indignior  ab  omnibus  existimabatur, 
quam  ut  spectata  jam  facundia  limati  illius  atque  culti 
authoris  ad  eruenda  sterquiiinia,  rabidamque  loquacita- 
tem  tam  efTraenis  atque  stulti  blateronis  refutandam 
descenderet.  Verum  n^  inter  suos  perfugas  inanis  iste 
rabula  se  yenditaret  et  aliquid  magnum,  yel  quod  uno 
sau^  prandiolo  dignum  sit,  se  scripsisse  crederet,  equi- 
dem  cum  in  patriam  pietate,  tum  instauratae  nuper 
libertatis  apud  nosamore  ductus,  neciion  illi  etiam  viro 
mihi  semper  obserrando,  quem  iste  insectatur,  multis 
officiis  deviuctus,  pati  non  poteram,quin  bujus  ineptis- 
simi  nebulonis  petulantiam  retundendam  mihi,  n^  ro- 
gatus  quidem,  susciperem.  Quemadmodum  igitur 
Romani  olim  tirones  in  palum  se  primo  gladiis  et  pilis 
exercebant,  ita  ego  in  hunc  caudicem  stjlum  acuere  et 
ingenii  vixdum  pubescentis  rudimenta  deponere  baud 
incommode  me  posse  confido.  Cum  adversario  enim 
tam  insipido  et  vulgari,  exiguo  saltern  quivis  ingenio, 
et  eruditione  quantum?is  leviter  imbutus,  etiam  de  im- 
pro?iso  congredi  sine  periculo  potent.  Prius  igitur 
quam  opus  ipsum  aggrediar,  operae  pretium  videtur,  au- 
tborem bujus  Apologiae  il]ustrem,sidiis  placet,  et  diser- 
tum, in  occulto  tamen  latentem,  investigare.  Sunt 
qui  dicunt  nomen  illi  Jano  esse,  obscuro  homini 
et  bonarum  literarum  rudi,  ex  illo  grege  leguleiorum 
quos  pragmaticos  Tocant.  Verum  cum  meminissem 
bifrontem  esse  Janum,  alterum  siucipitium  in  ejus  oc- 
cipitio  quaerendum  mihi  esse  statui.  Itaque  alteri  sin- 
cipitio  nomen,  uti  ego  indiciis  quibusdam  comperi,  Bram- 
roalo  est.  Is  librum  nuper  stylo  atque  sensu  huic  pend 
geminum  scrrpsit  Anglice  EueovoKXa?i|v,  cujus  et  hunc 
ibetum  esse  baud  temer^  plures  autumant.  Virum 
igitur,  quanquam  ct  hie  yultum  in  occipitio  gerit,  si 
libet,  cognoscite.  Nam,  ut  ipse  profitetur,  theologiae 
doctor  est,  et  episcopus  Hiberniensis.  Is  cikm  ab 
ineunte  aetate  homo  discinctus  et  ebriosus,  episcoporum, 
qui  tunc  in  Anglia  dominabantur,  luxum,  opes,  am- 
bitionera  ante  oculos  haberet,inediapressuset  latrantis 
stomachi  instinctu,  nihil  sibi  utilius  esse  duxit,  quam 
ut  sacerdotis  munere  indutus,  Ecclesiam,  tunc  quidem 
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lupis  omnibus  patentem,  inTaderec;  et  conciunculis 
aliquot  ad  illonim  temporum  pravitatem  compositis  in- 
structus,  quas  de  scripto  recitandas  circumferre  solebat, 
Dobiliuni  bominuin  mensas,  et  sacellani  pinguem  ali- 
quam  mercedem,  siqua  eju^modi  ofTa  se  obtulisset, 
ambiebat;  ubi  cccnis  quam  lautissimis,  precibus  quani 
brevissimis  uterentur.  Inter  alios  Derbiae  comiti  se 
clanculum  ofTerebat. — Tandem  vera  nequitiis  cuopertos, 
bencvolentiam  et  favorem  comitis  StrafTordiep,  prorec^is 
in  Hibernia,  quem  multiplicis  nomine  perduellionis 
totus  populus  ad  supplicium  tandem  poscebat,  assenta- 
tionibus  ct  impudentia  turpiter  aucupatus  est.  Ille 
hominem  se  nactum  esse  ratus  ad  omnia  facinora  pa- 
ratum,  quiqoe  populum  adulatoriis  et  aulicis  concio- 
uibus  suis  ad  suscipiendum  servitutis  jug'um  paratiorem 
redderet,  episcopum  eum  Dcnriensem  in  Hibernia  ere- 
ETit.  Jam  yero  post  expulsos  rcg^  et  pnelatos,  ad 
priorem  vita;  inopiam  redactus,  rursus  esiiriens,  "  Cu- 
rium^' nunc  "  simulat"  qui  "  Bacchanalia*'  modo  vixit; 
utque  pietatis  obtentu  cunctam  rabiem  in  eos  eflfun- 
deret,  qui  et  ipsum  et  caeteros  istiusmodi  latrones  ovili- 
bus  Ecclesiap  opimis  expulerunt,  spe  etiam  nonnulla 
ampliorem  aliquem  episcopatum,  mendaciorum  suorum 
et  audaciae  pnemium  sub  roinore  Carolo  devorandi,  pel- 
lem  ovinam  induit,  nil  pneter  pietatem  et  sanctinio- 
niam  prae  se  fert ;  ita  tamen,  ut  oblonga  lupi  cauda 
infra  institam  sacerdotalem  facild  appareat. 

En  virum  egregium  pne  capteris  qui  apologiam  pro 
rege  et  populo  Anglicano  scribendam  sibi  sumit !  Age 
▼ero,  pro  "  reg^e"  ut  lil)et.  Sed  quid  tu  pro  "  populo 
Anglicano,"  qui  Dominum  tuum  StrafTordium,  hostem 
populi  acerriroum  mentis  pcBnis  aflfccit,  teque  pcssimum 
ejus  in  Ecclesia  Hibernieusi  ad  omnia  scclera  miuis- 
trum  pari  supplicio  aflTccissct,  nisi  aut  fuga  aut  obscu- 
ritas  tua  eorum  manibus,  qui  Dnminuni  plectcbaiit,  te 
furem  cripuisset.  Cur  ctiam  a))oIoi>^iam  "  pro  p()j)iilo?" 
An  pro  iis  qui  regim  punivcrunt?  haurl  credo;  dicos, 
pro  iis  qui  rejfi  fiivchant  pcriodus  ?  At  illi  id  iioii  re- 
quirunt,  ut  qui,  facta  pace,  niodice  multati,  sua  jam 
bona  secur^  possidcaiit,  suanique  fidem  rcipiiblicae  n()s- 
tra?  obstrinxerint.  Uiidc  tua  ista  apologia  autabsurda 
plane  est,  aut  nimiiini  intempestiva.  Vernni  tu  is 
homo  es,  qui  titulum  istum  lihri  tui,  utpote  speciosum, 
vel  cum  maxima  quavis  absurditatc  arripcrc  volui'^ii : 
Contra  "*■  Joannis"  scilicet  "  Pol  vpraii^-niatici  "  defen- 
sioncm.  Sic  ejus  niinirum  contra  Claudium  Aiioiiy- 
muni,  satis  concinnc  quidem  dictum,  si  Claudium  cum 
Anonynio  coiijuiixcii.*,  insulse  imitari^.  Veruni  iion  i> 
polyprajfinaticus  est,  qui  libertatem  laudat,  tyrannos 
damnat,  riviuin  suorum  recte  et  dccore  facta  dcfeiidit; 
sed  tu  potius.  tuiijut*  similes  \ert*  sic  diri  debeiit,  qui 
cum  ecclesia>ticos  esse  vo<  proliteamiiii,  el  Ecclesiam 
Ycstra  j)olypraLrinatica  perdidi^tis.  et  ronim  civilium 
administratiniioni  nihil  ad  vos  perlineiitem  perpetuo 
coiiturhatis.  Sed  causa  suberat  gravis  cur  scriberes, 
credo,  contra  **  defensi(»nem"  Milloni  "  destruciivam.'' 

Brammile  die  nobis  ciijiim  pecu«  ?  anne  latinum  ? 
Non,  vpruni  monacliorum,  illi  *^ic  rure  loqiiuntnr. 

Cojrnoseite  jam  hominem  in  ilia  nenipe  barbaric  scho- 
lasticorum  quam   in  clarorum   authorum   puritate   ct 


sapientia  yersatiorem,  quonim  lucem  vespertilio  sir 
ferre  nunquam  potoit.  Unde  demum  prodeat  api^oeii 
ista  Fideamus.  *'  Antrerpia;"  hoc  cnim  solum  pn- 
clarus  iste  protestantium  episcopus,  asTlum^ut  t idds. 
invenire  sibi  potuit,  inter  jesuiurum  et  monacbaa 
cater?as,  quib'uscum  tales  pseudepiscopi  libennB 
esse  Solent  Rect^  ig^tur  meo  judicio  et  se  dipe 
faciunt  protestautes  exteri,  qui  turbatom  isuaoM^ 
errabundos  suis  coetibus  abigunt.  Saltern  non  Mmm 
est  apud  ullam  BataTorum  civiutein  hoc  saum  c^bki- 
lum  trpis  mandare,  veritus  ne  illustrissimi  fsdentonBi 
ordines,  ut  Salmasii  nuper  soi  Hbellum  publice  dot- 
narnnt,  ita  se  quoque  extorrem  et  erraticum  nebtU- 
nem  multo  severius  punirent.  Quod  illis  qnidm  m 
laudem  atque  honorem,  fauic  merito  in  opprobrin 
cedere  debet. 

Jam  ad  lectorcm  qusedam  pnefatnr,et  pauca  sane.Ki 
quae  stultitiam  hominis  et  ignorantiam  illiteratan  pla 
nimio  prodant.     Queritur  *'  unam   tantum  '*  Sslmiii 
*'  impressionem,"  idque  '*  ma^na  cum  difficnluie  m 
lucem  erupisse;"    ejus  autem  libri   quem  3^(ilioam 
scripsit "  tut  esse  exemplaria,  ut "  nesciat  **  cui  lecum 
remitteret.'*     Itaque  nihil  bic  reperio,  cur  non 
nostro  gratulemur,  Salmasium  sake  ridcamus. 
baec  satis  ad  arguendam  causae  tuae  foeditatem  ni 
sunt?   Miltonum  omnes  cum  faTore  et  plansa  tofm 
teste  legiint ;  Salmasium  abjiciunt,  nihili  faciont    Hi 
tua  pervicacia  adeo  non  moretur,  ut  omnes  iddici 
*'  mortales  veritatem  odisse,  mendaciorum  et  coDnti»- 
rum  amore  flairare,"  impudentissirai  accuses,  ipse  ii- 
terim  non  apostolus,  non  propheta,  neque  eringrlitt, 
sed  scortator  et  he!  I  no  satis  notus,  et  guneoniun  dflh 
taxat  episcopus.     Vt>s  vero  lectores,  quos  non  baui- 
niter  appellat,  sed  in  ipso  exonlio  tarn  petulanter  pe^ 
stringit,  tam  docti  reprehenNoris  %estri  iinprisiis  sen- 
sum,  dcinde  literas  vercri  jam  discite  :  prim  Lira  tsic 
ait  Miltoui  defcnsiouem  **  inudiose  eldl-oraum."  it- 
inde  tot  excusis  exemplaribus    appniltati<>i:r;an  <>*' 
fatctur;  hire  sane  apud  omnes  qui    Latine  i'jtc";:;^'.-' 
pu^fuantia  sunt.     Tuni  '*  toi  sunt,"  inquii.  *  ill:j>-i- 
eniplaria,  ut  nescio  cui  Icctoreni  remiiir  r»  :u.'     Ss:::* 
tu  quidem,  qui  vel  prima  pasrina  sulavisin"*  ttiu*-' 
non  potes.  ad  Orbilii  cujusvi'i  flap^a   remi!it:;J^-s  ^. 
apud   quem  nulla  potcris  apologia  uti.  quin  •'>mi»i^ 
pueri  virgis  et  ferulis  pulchre  dopexum  aiqut  ^-rcit-n 
diniittant.     Verum  te  jam  j»rinjo  auguror  hxc  in  v-irtt 
hand   raro   peccaturum,  cpii   tam   rem    nianv  ir  ;.:-:-* 
Xeque  lectorem  stulle  alloqui  satis  habo'*.  s-.d  i>=  t'-ii^- 
ulterius  autlaciu?  processisti  (quo  viiiu  i:j[iii»ra::'.ii  cu- 
inie  laborare  solet)  ut  Leidensi  Aeadcnii;E  iilt';-:rrr:« 
ineptias  tuas    foetid issinia'i  epi>tola   iii.ira   >i.:l"**i=' 
scripta  dedieare  ausus  sis.     "  Aluninum  *  ;?  i.i::iJP 
"quondam'*  ruis>e  affirnias.       Tunc    v«  p.i  ajii:'  * 
ullius  unquam  alumnus,  cujus   infaniia    pr-rciL-J-S 
illiierat.v  quemlihet  vel  in  aijris  ludmn   liierarljT^  :> 
deret  ?  Lcidenseni  autem  **  alunuiuni  "  fiii^<.t  -r.-Tiia 
te  dicere  auilcre,  duliiuin  tibi  lie  sit.  i}iiin  i!la  s  iirz^i 
vehomentiNsinie  indiLrn»:tur ;  majori   ttiisn  ...Lt-ffiii-* 
urbeni   illam  afficere  non  poics.  cnjiis  le  **  .^«j  ::;iii 
alumnum '' fui>se  pnpdicas  ;  quanqu.ini  illaJ  -qj^a- 
dam,"  si  unquam  fuit,  multoruni  postea  anner-Tu  .n- 
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Instris  tftqae  popinis  jam  diu  proluisd.  Sed  et 
am  tatdam  ezpetis."  Hominum  stupidissime, 
ta  tufe  barbarise  in  musarum  domicilio  quaeris, 
hoc  ipsum  munus  est,  yinctam  barbariem 
in  terras  ultimas  ezterminare:  nescis  medios 
I  in  hostes.  Saltern  dum  academicosalloqueris, 
te  literatum  quempiam  esse,  Tel  ad  puncturo 
s,  si  potes.  **  Salmasius,"  ais,  "  mihi  ansam 
qui  tamen  omnibus  arripuit  :'*  queenam  ista 
!S  est?  Fac  modo  academia,  quam  interpellas, 
H^t  alumnum  suum,  vix  credo  annotinum. 
salamum,"  inquis,  '*  in  manum  sumere  aude- 
»puisses  tu  quidero  si  ausus  non  Aliases)  '*  nisi 
amentia  me  invitum  provocasset."  At  ille  te 
^  proTOcavit,  qukm  qui  prstereunt  importu- 
improbissimi  oris  canem,  quern  inani  latratu 
ntem  ita  contemnit,  ut  fix  fuste  te  dignetur  aut 
"  Quid  vero,"  inquis,  "  ab  extero  qui  inter  in- 
es  Caucasos  vitam  degit,  expectari  poterit  ?  '* 
in^ :  Expectationem  tu  nostram  minimi  fefel- 
sque  certd  erat  opus  ut  te  inter  Caucasos  vitam 
faterere,  lingua  te  tua  ipsique  mores  barbarum 
Dt:  Tuaque  ilia  Caucasea  '*poma*'  si  dare 
cito  omnes  Alcinoos  magnopere  aspemari.  Ad 
iam  quereris  inter  alia  quod  **  Banausi  et  Me- 
in  pulpitam  ascenderunt."  Perdoctus  tu  qui- 
idoneuSf  qui  Banausos,  et  Mechanicos  in  pul- 
ascendentes  insecteris,  qui  pariter  atque  ilU 
iticfe  rudis,  baud  illismagispulpitum  declinare 
Postrem6  "  Alienigenam  '*  te  **  Anglum  "  ap- 
*'  Id  "  quidem  rectissimd :  Aliena  enim  sentis, 
loqoeris,  quidni  alienigenam  te  Anglum  esse 
lest  spurium, quem  Angli  veluti  purgamentum 
rise  atque  piaculum  jure  quidem  ad  Caucasos 
unt 


IN  PR^LUDIUM  AD 

PRiEFATIONEM. 

vludiis  esse  se  existimat  Tir  gratis;  ludos  ut 
episcopates  mox  editurus.  Favete  spectatores 
i  episcopo.  Verum  putaret  quis  hominem  non 
m  agere,  sed  in  ipso  prooemio  Orestem  insanum 
lamanta  saltare.  "  Ne  insaniens  cacodeemon 
es  Miltonus,  &c."  O  mitem  et  mansueturo  ! 
on  iracund^,  quam  bumaniter  exorditur!  quod 
lamlibet  furentibus,  extremum  maledicentise  est, 
pro  levi  tantum  prceludio  habetur.  Sed  hoc 
Don  est :  sic  enim  Pharisffii  oHm,  veri  ejus  pro- 
's, Christum  ipsum  a  cacodaemone  agiiari  dice- 
it  nemo  vel  hoc  vei  pejus  in  se  dici,  preesertim 
episcopo  verd  diabolico,  molestd  ferat.  OfTen- 
iprimis  quod  Miltonus  reipiibl.  insignia,  quem- 
m  Salmasius  regis  in  fronte  libri  posuit.  Heec 
ta  ibi  ait  tanquam  fcenum  in  comu,  '*  ut  cuncti 
ereot;**  quod  hoc  ad  alios  nescio.  Te  vero 
lie  Doo  miror  fflenam  in  comu  usque  ade6  hor- 


rescere,  quoties  tot  tua  adulteria  animo  revolvis.  Omitto 
deinde  qufe  de  cruce  furcifer  atque  etiam  de  lyra  stul- 
tissim^  deliras :  et  certd  prseludia  professus,  nihil  aliud 
nisi  nugas  agis.  "Parlamentum  et  concilium  satis 
tetatis  habent  seipsos  armis  defendere."  Atqui  tuum 
erat  potius  cogitare,  satisne  aetatis  haberes  Latin^  ut 
possis  ad  ipsum  scribere.  "  Sed  ringit  ilium  Salma- 
sius," vel  ut  posteii  perdoct^  sand  emendavit,  *'  ringit 
ille  pro  Salmasio,"  (menda  an  emendatio  vitiosior  sit, 
lectorum  esto  judicium,)  **peregrinos  veretur:  num  tu 
credis  quod  tot  nefanda,  dec"  Vae  tibi  Prisciane !  nam 
solcecismos  hie  non  lingulos,  sed  turmatim  efTundit. 
Quam  rero  peregrines  ?ereatur  Miltonus,  et  imprimis 
ilium  Thrasybombomachidem  Salmasium,  qui  libros 
ejus  perlegerit  abundd  norit.  "E^o,"  inquis,  'Miber- 
tatem  peto  k  libero  suo  populo  Anglicano,  ut  quod  in 
re  tanti  ponderis  liberd  proferre  possim."  Tunc  ut 
quicquara  quod  liberum  sit  Hber^  proferre  possis,  man- 
cipium  aulae  foedissimum,  StrafTordii  famulus  et  minis- 
ter, gulae  etiam  atque  inguini  turpissim^  serriens  epis- 
copus?  Quem  populus  opinor  universus  de  libertate 
concionantem  veluti  obsccenum  portentum  abomina- 
retur ;  vel  etiam  lapidibus  obrueret,  aut  siquid  mitius, 
ecquis  hue  vincula  et  com])edes,  exclamarent;  ut  Ro- 
mani  olim,  Claudii  quodam  aulico  ad  concionandum 
misso,  '*  lo.  Saturnalia ! "  repent^  clamabant.  Nam 
servis  Roraee,  nisi  festis  Satumalibus,  libere  loqui  non 
licebat.  "  Nos,"  inquis,  '*  super  dejectos  cantando  epi- 
niceia  triumphamus."  Rectd  quidem  super  hostes  qui 
propter  commoda  queedam  sua  cum  tyranno  conjurati, 
patriam  ad  servitutem  redigere  conabantur:  et  epinicia 
nos  quidem  minimi  omnium  superbd  cantamus,  Deo 
semper  gloriam  tribuimus.  Verum  quid  sibi  volunt 
**  epiniceia"  tua,  Bardocuculle  ?  An  quiatam  strenu^ 
pergTscari  soHtus  es,  Greecd  idcirco  intelligere  te  putas? 
"Angit*'  Miltonum,  inquis,  "quod  Salmasius  extra- 
neus  aliquam  notitiam  caperet  illarum  rerum,  quae  nunc 
fi unt  in  Anglia:'*  non  quod  "notitiam  caperet,"  sed 
qiiod  rerum  nihil  ad  se  pertinentium  arbitrum  se  faceret^ 
▼eritatem  turpissimis  mendaciis  perverteret,  quos  non 
norat,  in  eos  convitiis  et  conturoeliis  inveheretnr. 
"  Fures,"  inquis,  "  lucem  liment."  Tu  igitur  fur  om- 
nium pessimus,  qui  lucem  times  et  noroen  celas.  Sacra 
etiam  iropuris  manibus  attrectas.  Pro?.  29.  Cum 
boni  regnant,  populus  gaudet ;  cum  mali  dominantur, 
populus  dolet :  ea  de  causa  cum  Carolus  dominabatur, 
populus  dolebat.  Quod  omnes  satis  meminerunt.  Ne- 
que  leve  signum  est,  eos  jam  gaudere,  bonis  remp.  ge- 
rentibus;  Carolum  enim  filium,  etiam  cum  exercitu 
jam  venientem,etlibertaten],  quaincedit,  omnibus  pol- 
licentem,  tanquam  hostem  aversantur  ubique,  et  fu- 
giunt,  Ti  etiam  et  armis  cum  summa  alacritate  propul- 
sant. 

Quam  autem  sis  ineptus  nunquam  clarius  perspi- 
citur,  quam  cum  de  te  loqueris,  ut  hie.  "  Fateor,"  in- 
quis, '*  ut  huic  veteratori  respondeam,  me  multo  infe- 
riorem  bonis  omnibus  et  adjumentis  vitae  spoliatum.'* 
Quibusnam  bonis  ?  Si  bonis  animi,  doctrina  et  in<*:enio 
sis  inferior,  cur  non  parem  tubi  congressum  potius 
quaesivisti  ?  Sed  is  puto  es,  qui  esse  doctum,  esse 
eloquentem  nihil  aliud  nisi  esse  divitem  existimes: 


^^J  I  et    vita)   adJumenlU  spulialus    si 

JJ  fttt  el  iDg;enio  spoliarus   libi  wide- 

L  '_    ta    "  bonis   unmibiti   spoliatrim    u 

?'  i  nimu  es  d  lafer,  cupU  cetore  dirilias 

iTciituiii         ites.     Indicabo  egii  te  ct  fnculuies 

..— ..     PrKlei         bona,  quic  erepta  libi  esse  dicis,  re 

itU  kdbuc  libi,  iiUD  euim  eelabU,  ingtns,  crxjuc  iii|^D 

,  quod  nemn  tibi  cri)>iet,  soliecitiiDoruni  peculiam 

genere   diTilinrutn,  nemliicm   tc   locujitelioren 

ri.     Exloirem  pnelcrca  te  esse  querilarii;  rab 

indigne  !  Ul  perspicias  igilur  quani  sum  pru  ti 

lus,  est  in  Cillcia  oppiduia  Soli  antiquum,  ut  per 

uh  cl  talis  uopIuRi ;  illuc  onnes  qui  s^lcEcismm 

lua  Ureuue  facere  solenl,  colouiam  ducunt;  sarciuai 

rilur   quaiD   primum   cuUigc,   ed  enim    In,   tuasqui 

MS  faculuies   suadeo    iraiuferas.      Pemia^a   ibi 

iatifundia,  mibi  crede,  nanent,  immo,  nisi   Tdln 

lEcorum  omnium  priucipatum  facile  uiiue  obtinebi 

.  .rum  quod  iiulluni  tibi  UDquam  fuit  (si  in^eniiini  d 

cis  quo  iiiferioreui  le  factum  TaLeris)  id  tibi  nos  scilicet 

eripuisse  jniimulas.      Ciim   te  coolra  ab   adversario 

multM  dictiones,  et  apte  usilala  ab  eo  verba  inept^  suf- 

furari  Don  pudeat.     "  Superbire  "  Millonuin  ais,  "  uo- 

minibus  luis  et  tilulis  in  frontispicio  suspensis."     Qux 

ille  nomina  prKter  suum,  quos  ille  tilulos  ia  fruule  libri 

■uos  posuit  T  An  idco  superbus,  quia  se  sui  neque  ao- 

iuIdU  neque  causis  pudebat?    Hxcciue  libi  "  pbylac- 

teria"  luut  f  "  Salmasium,"  inquis,  Miltonu»,  **  tan- 

quam  anonjmum  commitiis  et  Kommatibus  xurrilibus 

pereequilur  ;"  multo  cerl^  sermuuii  lepore  ct  ficeliii  ia 

II  bomiuem  jocalur,  tu  scurriie  quicquam  ab  va  dictum 
'  jiequii  cMlendere.  "Sedscculo  renturaomneaMiltani 
hoc  nomina  mi&cre  Tapulabunt,  ne  forl^"  (id  csl  ejus 
loquela,  nisi  forte)  "judicct  mundus,  &c."  Quicquid 
de  Millonis  aeculo  veoiuro  fial,  tu  rates  icotrilnquus 
et  iorantissimus  fide  nulla  es  dignus.  *'  Sed  nil  nori 
Tiros  uptimos  nomina  sua  reticuisse."  Nempe  quia  lu 
jta  facis.  "  Sic  sanctus  Paulus  ad  Hebrccos  ;"  scripsit 
enim  ad  nalionem  suo  nomini  infensissimam,  de  rebus 
admodum  novis  et  parum  creditis;  tu  vero  poputo  An- 
giicano,  tu  exteris  tibi  et  causu  tuie,  ut  ip«e  ais,  mi- 
uitai  iniquis,  de  re  notisuma.  el  apnd  onines  geutes,  ut 
idem  ais.  rcceptissima,  et  tameo  male  libi  conscius  no- 
men  oecult«B.  "  Sic  Bpis."  Recte  mcministi,  acrip- 
ail  enim  "  Vindicias  contra  Tjrannos,"  qoas  lu  inter 
"  veritales"  illas,  "  quff,  ut  nunc  lemporis,  nx  biscere 
audebani,"  recenses.  "  Virtus,"  inquis,  apud  am  "  vitio 
vertilur.''  Quia  Bramuali  scilicet  Tirtutes,  ebrietas, 
*oraciias,  alea,  scortatio,  vitia  babentur.  "  Scd  Canta- 
brigia  el  Oxon[umsuis  inriclis  deelarationibus  scab 
hoc  crimiuc  liberarunL"  At  invicls  illie  declarationei 
fatuitatis  ct  viccordiie  facile  erincuotur :  academiarum 
enim  nou  eranl,  sed  pra^lalorum  fnclionls,  quiE  ibi  re- 
liqua  erat.  Recliiii  nunc  sapiunt  academiie.  "  Gene- 
»Bni,"  inquis,  "  Deodaius"  biic  crimine  "liberaTJu" 
Solus  forlaise  sensum  ille  suum,  non  totius  academicE 
judicium  cxplicaTJL  "  I^ydam  quoque  Salmasius." 
Non  Lefdeusii  taiiien,  sed  exiemus.  Levdenscs  liber- 
late  prius  recuperala,  quam  lileris  clari  eranl. 

"  Tot  ergi  duclonim  el  bonorum  agmiue  dreumTal- 
laiua,"  v'lx  uno  videlicet  aique  aliero,  "  faciam  rem  non 


difficilem,  causam  Dei  omnipolMtli*  ilktarw."  On 
iiimirum  tui,  boc  est  vcntris,  aut  BaccIu,  qoi  da  ^ 
nipiilena  est;  cujus  auspiciis  Branumliu 


Seit  eodera  credo  successu,  qno  gnmmalicatni. 
''  in  laninm  erevit  audaciam,  ui  quicquid  libctdi 
licet:"  ba^c  ejus  sjolaiisesL  "  Sed"  Uibout- 
narcbiam  e  mundo  tuUere  laboraL"  Die  ida?  Oa^ 
bus  euim  populii  spmpet  boc  iibemm  idiquil,  bpi 
narcbiam  vellent,  sice  aliam  nrgimiiiia  Iiwauai 
tummodo  nolcntibas  imponi  Dolait.  Ad  Mtod 
luosredeo,  quijam  (ixintermiltunt;  '^  QaMoi  Si 
lio  non  pepercit  rabula  ?  Videtur  Umcn  MM  tatm 
rocia  catenis  viticlus  rel  polios  viacicndin,  i|ai  ■ 
uudique  moidit."  Unde  tibi  isti  nitons  onsiim 
lomina,  Brammalc.'  Fieri  non  potnt,  quio  vmmr 
icururum  virorum  epblolas  et  loculos  esptlaicik 
Diioi  das  Miltoiio,  "  quod  is  iu  partem  adjulncn*  (*p» 
euiui  barbarismis  utor]  "  Detim  voccl.''  Fadi  H  B 
decel  episcopum  albeum  el  prvpbauum.  Sed  m 
"qua  fronle"  Mjllonus  "  ausus  cu  dicere,"  te"l 
jubente  parUmcDlo,  evulgassc"  Phmiim  Uihi 
boc  nusquam  dicet;  sed  dixisse  fiuge,  ut  col*  i*(ik 
quid  tu  contra  7  "Si  vera,"  ioquis,  "nanat.  obi  Bn 
vel  Etsiug,  vel  Seobcl,  clerici  parlamentaiMrvi 
Na'  lu  huuio  vcri  luinululus  es,  et  nuUio*  pcffi*  »- 
bilne  putai  jubente  alqnc  etiam  libenlc  f  iihlwMi 
prodire  in  lucem  posse,  nisi  cui  tiomeii  Ana  fA- 
adscriliatur  ?  Hiruoi  est  lol  tibi  (ni(M  ap- 
3  boc  etiam  in  menteni  lenisse,  quod  tdp 


Gericu 


I  libra  dod  vitn  ora  duo. 


Prvsertim  cujus  tu  fannx  cleric i>« 
Bsltem  Latioe  dod  intelli^; 
btec  ejus  verba,  "qute  autboriiate  parli 
et  declarata sunt," dc ejus libro dicta i 
de  piiblicis  pariameiiti  scriptis,  et  dedaraiiamhM  |B- 
sim  editis.  Xeque  le  quicquam  ex  veriiifi  rjn  faea- 
turn  esse  censisses,  quimvis  quod  dixiae  earn  liU  i^- 
cu»s,  "  ractionem"  rempubl.  disiuet;  racbiMwvaH 
tam  in  banam  quam  in  malara  partetn  oba  An  *d 
pueris  uDlum  esl-  Progrederis  deindc  **  Tna  6A 
eratelarmisseluetur(uon  jure)  tui."  Qiud  li  lit 
libi  velis  ?  Si  capis  ipse,  Une  est,  ego  qaidm  iM 
capio.  Ui  nee  sequenlia  tua  de  "  paHamenui  MfnMr 
:ilto  Eummo,  de  gnuimalica"  deoique  "  onmanaC 
gradibus  laborante,"  Id  te  atigit  polius  qiM^  bs*' 
tua  gradibuft  labotal.  '*  Hunc,''ipqui&,-' bowia 
Deo  ceditis,  ut  dum  roi  vestris  mundaois  gtaieA 
iniuiam  religionis  aut  animaran  curxn  amOfm 
Telle,  palttm  pmGtemini."  En  iterum  fode  mImhi- 
icd  sane  dignum  est,  et  ta,  qui  animanini  can  ^1 
it,  Dunquam  scivisli.eam  civili  gtadio  conuBiausa^ 
deres.  Nos  venJ,  ais,  "  magno  iupetu  pnaWMHi 
vent  religiouis  cultores."  UoUcs  quideaa  dv3a  < 
prodilores,  relijfioiiis  aulem  cnliores,  nJigiou  o^ 
non  prostemimus.    ■*  Salma&iatn"  dcinde  cirpa*-  on 
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Salmaaio,  ille  suos  patitar  manes,  et  in  Suecorum 
a  jmm  diu  friget.  Sed  Miltonus,  ut  omnes  respub- 
IS  ei  **  illnstrissimos  etiam  Hollandiae  ordines  "  in 
tea  8uas  pelliceret,  "  illorum  principi  **  oblatrat. 
rertite  Hollandi,  principem  nuperroortuum,  Tcstrum 
icipeni  appellat,  nee  Tosquidem  liberos  esse  patitur. 
rete«  dam  licet,  ne  peirag^nte  hujusmodi  aulicorum 
Irina  elatas,  alter  quispiam  apud  tos  princeps  ac 
itnua  succrescat.  Tandem  *'  pneludium*'  hoc  (prandi 
ieisnio  pene  claudit, "  haereditarium  reg^s  imperium, 
totus  populus  per  multos  annos  juratus  consen- 
mC*  Vos  lectores  eruditi,  quotquot  literas  huma- 
res  amatis,  praefantem  hunc  Barium,  immo  barba- 
I,  odio  quo  dignus  est,  et  sibilo  prosequimini. 


CAP.  I. 

*suBLU0iis  amotis  fabulam  expectabamus,  promissas 
irain  illas  Miltoni  confutationes.  £t  cert^  hoc 
m  revere  fabulam  agit;  eorum  enim  quae  promisit, 
01  prsstat;  sed  partim  maledictis,  partim  insulsis 
MB  fortunae  miserationibus  totum  hoc  caput  exhau- 

^  Non  sum,''  inquit,  **  tam  audax  Phormio,  ut 
mMno  me  compararem,  quam  Miltonus,  qui  se  Sal- 
■o  opponere  auderet."  Nae  tu  Phormio  quis  fuerit 
BonflBdia  parum  videris  intelligere.  At  quid  ais  ? 
iOlotium  Salmasio  opponere  se  audere,"  grammati- 
MS  Pjrrgopol/nici?  Facinus  ingens  uarras.  **  Nam 
wthoriute,''  inquis,  **  dirimenda  lis  sit,  plus  fidei 
I  Salmasio,  quam  mille  millenis  Miltonis  omnes  iu- 
ini  et  docti  darent"  At  verd  qui  authoritatem  vel 
nusio  Tel  Miltono  dant,  nisi  quam  eorum  altcruter 
tone  et  argumentis  sibi  acquirit,  ipsi  neque  docti, 
[He  ingenui  sunt.  Miltonum  exteris  antebac  ig- 
Bn  Veritas  et  ratio  commcndavit:  Salmasium  inane 
leii,  et  multae  lectionis  opinio  commendare  sine 
BBenon  valuityquin  ab  amicis  etiam  ejus,et  fautor- 
*ooge  inferior  in  hoc  certamine  sit  judicatus.  Tu 
^  de  patribus  disputationem  satis  caliid^  abs  te 
''^^  etquos  nunquam  consulueris.  **  Miltonum  in 
ttii%  Salmasio  castigandum  relinquish'  Munus  pro- 
*^tis  arduum  Salmasio  reliquisti,  qui  Miltoni  re- 
•••Ja  cum  legeret,  ita,  ut  videtur,  perculsus  est  et 
'^ctus,  ut,  soluta  aWo,  in  latrinam  putem  coufu- 

^ndescripsitad  amico8,cacabundus  in  hapc  verba : 
^  istum  Miltonum  perrocrdabo  et  permingam." 
"^Oi  satis  validam  in  postico  geras  oportet,  Salmasi, 
•*^fdas  tam  long^  contorquere  aut  explodere  te 
I^^tas.  Hinc  est  quod  tam  foetida  meditantem  jam 
^  ^ula  Sueciae  foetere  te  dicant :  neque  mirum  est,  si 
^^^  Tegina,quamvisopinionevulgiprimumdecepta, 

^^0  acri  judicio  compertum  te  et  cognitum  tam 
"^^  Msvium  a  se  abjecerit.  Ferunt  alii,  ci^m  pa- 
^  onam  atque  alteram  rcsponsi  illius  pcrcurrisset, 
'^  torreptum  sic  subito  rodomontari  caepissc.  **  Ego 
^  istum  nebulonem  et  totum  pariamentum."  Hiec 
^  ipsias  ad  nos  delata  retuli ;  et  san^  si  istiusmodi 
^eit,  non  is  idoneus  qui  castiget  alios,  sed  qui  ipse 


castigetur,  in  phreneticorum  potius  gymnasium  depor- 
tandus.     Progredere,  "  praetermissis,"  ut  ais,  "  oratoriis 
et  verisimiiibus  et  Cicerone,  Aristotele,  Euripide,  So- 
phocle,et  aliis  ethnicorum  scriptis.     Non  enim  Christi- 
anis  necessarid  recurrendum  est  ad  ethnicos."    Nescis 
ergo  Salmasium  tuum  banc  prius  afTcctasse  viam  ? 
Miltonus  eo  tantum  adversarium  secutus  est  provocan- 
tem.     Tu  vero  interim  hjpocrita  ignaviae  tuae  consulis, 
qui  cum  nullum  sand  bonum,  aut  facundum  authorem 
unquam  attigeris,  id  studio  pietatis  non  fecisse  te  simu- 
las.     Miltonus  aiebat,  "  pater  nos  genuit,  non  rex." 
Tu  inde  nomen  patris  a  specie  ad  numerum  detorques, 
utcaptiones  hincquasdam  et  amphibolias  frig^dissimas 
consuere  possis;  quas  ne  recitatione  quidem  dignas  exis- 
timo,  adeo  sunt  ineptas  et  mucosae.    **  Si  vero,"  inquis, 
'*  rex  juvenis  uxorem  ambiens  papam  patrem  sanctissi- 
mum  appellaverit,  non  tam  acri  censura  perstrigendus." 
Sic  Zimri  juvenis  Moabissam  axorem  ambiens  a  religio- 
ne  vera  defecit ;  an  excusatior  idcirco  est  ?  '*  Probabile," 
vero,  ais,  **  esse  quod  literam  secretariis  suis  scribendam 
commisit."    E6  magis  culpandus,  qui  rem  tanti  mo- 
menti,  qusque  religfionem  atque  honorem  suum  in  dubi- 
um  vocare  poterat,  secretariis  tam  minimi  probis  com- 
miserit.    Vcriim  et  nos  "regem  Hispaniarum  regem 
Catholicum"  appellamus.    Istarum  literarum  exemplar 
eequum  est  te  pruferre,  si  potes,  sicuti  nos  regis  ad 
papam  protulimus.     *'  Et  quidni,"  inquis,  *'  papam 
patrem  sanclissimum  appellaveritis,  si  in  politicis  vobis- 
cum  sentiret."    Sic  scurrae  solent  deprehensi ;  quod  se 
fecisse  constat,  id    alios   facere   veile  caluniniantur. 
Uos  mores  scurranim  lepidissime  depingit  Plautus : 

Nihil  est  profecto  stultius  atque  stolidius, 
Neque  mendaciloquius,  neque  perjurius, 
Quam  urbani  assidui  cives,  quos  scurras  vocant ; 
Qui  omnia  se  simulant  scire,  nee  quicquam  sciunt. 
Quod  quisquam  in  animo  habet,  aut  habitunis  est,  sciunt, 
Qus  neque  futura,  neque  facta  sunt,  tamen  illi  sciunt 

**  Si  bos  vermes,"  ais,  *'  regum  auribus  insidiantes,  et 
velut  intus  existentes,  probibent  alienum,  ut  neminem 
sibi  fidelem  audire  poterat,  rex  radicitus  extirpasset, 
&c."  Credo  istos  vermes  et  auribus  et  cerebro  tuo  in- 
sidiantes, grammaticae  rudimenta,  siqua  tibi  insculpta 
erant,  penitus  exedisse.  Rursus  "Deodatum"  afTers, 
"  qui  regem  nostrum  unicum  reformatae  religionis  de- 
fensorcm  insignivit."  At,  inquam,  longius  abfuit 
Deodatus,  quam  ut  Carolum  in  cute  nosse  posset;  ne 
dicam  clausisse  oculos,  si  post  Rupellenses  reformatos 
tam  a  Carolo  prseclare  dcfensos  hoc  dixerit.  Sed  pergis, 
*^  vobis  qui  Carolum  e  roundo  sustulistis,  tandem  rede- 
undi  patetvia  in  ^gyptum,  ex  quo  aegrd  detinemini." 
Eja  solorum  decus,  quam  te  jam  in  municipio  tuo  so- 
lensi  oblectas,  a  quo  nemo  te  possit  detinere,  ne  si 
furca  quidem  expelleret.  Miltonus,  ais,  **  nee  locum, 
nee  librum,  ubi  a  se  prolata"  d  summorum  theologoruni 
libns  **  inveniemus,  exhibet."  At  ista  loca  Miltonus 
facile  protulisset,  nisi  ipse  Salmasius  adversos  sibi 
plerosque  reformatos  tbeologos  hand  uno  in  loco  fassus 
esset;  qufe  tamen  loca  eorum  scripta  legentibus  ita 
passim  occurrunt,  ut  hinc  tua  potius  ignorantia  constet, 
qui  neque  illos,  neque  ipsum  Salmasium  praelegisse 
videris.     Jam  "  Davidis"  exeniplum  omnibus  notum 
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afiinerel, 
I  DoBfari,  unctum 
Jkmhiiapmlb 

oMh  Doaiair  Omtk,  n,  pmMRiH  Chrntiami*. 
Car  w|A  dax  Jomk  VbEb^m  smIm  Daam  unu  die 
mtftaStt  Nmk  ChriKiaMa  d  ^oei  mk  fuiwu,  ritlicn- 
m  OhrirtiuHa  piafiuri,  ctlm  sii 
*       >  porest- 

*'Ilnnd,'*laqtdt,'*TiBa  meUk  wuMlftrit  mkraiitise, 
itf  Dm  jodici  wlJB^iitii,  qri  iMpwuiliil—  parcutiet, 

Idd   MB  Mgiif   MmM>  ^*i    pen^ 

iMHbnidditiHpBnalMlnrftt.    Ad  Do  rid - 

aifaj  Wlhildtiwipo— ■MwafJMi— uleaiiti. 


nhM,  mbUm  DmiU  IUh*  {  niUI  Iimihi  komm  pro- 
^m;  mM  ■>  aJTewario ifcto» e—  wliaiM opyngim. 
*  81  as  ana  foyalari,'  iBqab,  **  JiadiMata  regibui 
aaliiiMiia,  qak  nan  rdlat  as  ax  mflrBa  fMe  terra 
CKbh  padia  aaaa  qNiat  ngmr"  Id  mM  imtre ;  ut- 
•■■qiie  aoa  deanaat  nfta.  Nsqw  ta,awlo,  hoc  de- 
^utat,  qaA  ■iateepiMapatuilwpilarawUrai^  q  jam- 
Via  pa]MOe  iariaoa.   "AtWIfaMna,'' ak,"'"*  pntes- 


r  IMaBW,  tcI  Bufa  potHa,  mm  Trojie 
■aw  BiBmia,acd  HtlMaaa.ataaywaditatregnniii 
avnn.  Jam  oiAne  pemipto  ad  noDitm  pqlo  t«)  deci- 
naiii  capnt  ezcunis.  Uiltonom,  aii,  aaMraitM,  "  nut- 
Inm  membTum  parlamenti  abaqne  proprio  conaensu  in 
jndiciutD  Tocari  poase,  r^fem"  aatem  Ui  lalum  "  meni- 
bnim"  parlamenti  esse  dici*.  Pnepropeie  ta  quidem 
id  ibat  petitam,  quod  nuiquam  erat,  iieqoe  a  quoquam, 
qaod  memini,  unqDant  dictum.  Hoc  eliam  icqmnsuin 
taline  ngeia,  evaa  quiuque  membn  posceret  falsissi- 
rnnin  est,  quod  ex  ilia  re  g«sta  satis  liquet.  "  Nosli," 
inquis,  "  quod  nisi  a  licariii  Tcitrii  impeditoi  papu)u« 
esset,  regem  £  Teitrii  manibu*  eripniKteoL"  Vcrum 
qaos  tu  populum  esse  ezistimaa,  noa  aoo  putaiDns.  Ad 
Tcro  regionim  gngtm  ilium  perditnm,  toti«squr  donii< 
turn,  populum  appellas?  Nos  ita  non  existimamu^  : 
victi  bello,  quod  ipsj  iotulerant,  jus  populi  amtst^ritnt. 
MiltoauiD  )^Titur  accuMS,  quod  dizerit,  Salmnsium 
re^  mortem  iaeptS  plorantera,  le^nlinm  nemintm 
pilo  tristiorem  r«ddidisse.  Non  erffo  in  Miltonum,  sed 
in  Btol id issi mas  conduct!  ploraloris  n«ni«a  culpajn  con- 
ferre  debes. 

Men'  nHneat  quippe,  M  canlet  si  naufngm,  usem 

Protulerim. Verum:  nee  noele  panlum 

Plocabil,  qui  me  volel  incurpasse  querela. 

"  Majori  palienti*,"  inquis,  "  ferunt  episcopt  concilia 
lua."  Episcoporum  san£  pattentia  omaibus  naia  est 
Hie  verb  quasi  interna  dolore  pereulsus,  ma^o  ferrore 
et  conalu,  episcoporum  oeremoDias  et  ■rohiliones  as- 
serere   contendis.     Uade    apcrtius   licet   conjicere,  le 


Brammalum  li 

qui  episcripm  coniblboi 

eirilis  faten,  ujn  Kiiaiiter  defemlia. 

Hippia  msfoosi"  inquis,  "  innuiiie«al>itea  w 

mult6  magis  innumerabiles,  qool    Btainanilgs 

m«ecbaa.     "  Sed   rex  noster,"  ais,  " 

D«i.» 
in  equorum  stabulos  coaTertebat."  Non^si 
crcde,  templa  reslra  tlm  ■■  decenier  anant,"  i 
Solurum  templa  eg^egiis  tub  omaad  i 

uanquai 
Te  Dcum  omnes  sol<cci.  le  palroDi 
illo  municipio  meritum  coleut  poslbx 
cabont;  in  memoriam  etiam  eloquenliB  Iwr  n 
aintr,  non  scholas  discipulis  tnia,  sed  "  st 
bunt.  Regem  antem  Tcsiruni  aio  iniiuait  « 
"  templa"  oraasse,  sed  ipsntn  potius  in  rqnorM 
atqnc  in  faarat  etiam  conrcriisse,  dam  tot  imMalK 
pnelatoa,  lot  porcM  ^boopoa,  U  deniqae  ipwia^aiH 
in  Ecdesiara  intioduxit. — "Regias"  JBm''pancs^' 
dicis,  u  PreibjteriaDOs  grariiu  incnsemn.  N«e  Bam 
Chrislus  ipse  el  Apostuli,  ialsoa  Etaii)retii  daMaA 
Tniires  subdililios,  religionis  prsteita  EedeMr  Mfr 
antes,  milins  olim  incrcpabant. — An  erg«  dicta  OMI 
aot  ecripta  "  digladiari  in  se  iniicem"  dia«,  ^ 
suoi  lel  libenies,  rel  dcBcientes  4  fide  atqat  iaxfa- 
tale  libeninid  reprebeodereat  ?  "  Cbi  mntalar  turn 
reipublice  ex  monarcbia  in  aliam,  nnn  datar  ncisM 
dee."  Nod  banc  Millonas  solum,  sed  "ilmaiiw  "  A 
cent  Carido  teeDodo"  posuil;  ejtn  mim  T«fta  taH,B 
advertixses.  Ternm  tn,  aut  c(ecusautdcni«Da,bMaa 
pariter  ac  bmtes  incnrria.  *■  Taata,"  inquis, "  ilhiw 
Hstntia  omnia  obliterata  sttnt,  ut  conclamatua  ctf  fc 
viribus  homanis;  sed  nos  qui  per  fid  em  in  Debbc^  J 
pectamm  resurrcctionem  futuram,  ite."  kfafim. 
temulenlc.  Quid  tibi  ant  rinolentiis  lnis  cbb  1t^ 
quern  si  porcula  Ina  majora  ita  eonsopirent,  at  luMpM 
nunquam  passes,  felicios  profeclo  conaallna  Aifti* 
"  Scires  libenierquid  per  popnlam"  vcUhw.  Uaa 
ego  (icissim,  qaid  Romani  per  senatav  ptpdaai^ 
Romanum  voluerint.  QuEris  "  qood  rcMc4i^lM< 
pnpnio  contra  Ijrannidem  pariamentL"  Tamilfi^ 
que  dicRiD,  com  caoMe  quid  eril;  none  aupwra^M 


CAP.  II. 

Definicrat  Salmasius  regcm  "  Deo  sola  miMNI^ 
le^bus  solutum  ;  si  nistram  rcmpab.  sic  defiaiM^ 
quiK,"  consensuros  nos  esse  sis,  qui  tamea  ngk  3m 
deiinilionem  oppugn  Kim  us.  Inatitutam  boe  n^ 
esse  rideo,  ciim  refutare  nibil  possis.  posse  tahim  ca- 
lumniari.  "Et  qui  penelrabit"  Uiltnni  "Kiipki* 
inquis,  "  nil  prvter  barbariem  et  insaiiiam  ntrnaA' 
Dirumpi  ei%i>  necesse  est  te,  qai  lot  atraa  datM  * 
probos  (le  Miltoni  scriptis  longd  aUter  KaAiK,  larto 
quoiidie  cemis.  BBrbarien  vai>  In  ciM|isim  i*^^ 
denlissiiae  ?    quern    prmler    ling- 
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lellaim  et  stupor,  tarn  etiam  mores  in  ipsa 
:  barbsrice  Datam  atque  nutritum  clamant 
le  tamen  siquid  afTers  audiamus.  '*  Petrus  su- 
▼ocat  regem."  Sapereminentem  quidem 
dqae  Tulfj^  potios  loquendi  more,  quam  ver^ 
pro  eorum  captu  ad  quos  scripsit.  Sic  consul 
18  viraroc  est  Tocatus,  id  est  supremus,  quo  modo 
lise  rex,  et  dux  Venetiarum  supremus  vocari 
qui  tamen,  si  politicas  rationes  accuratius  inire 
.,  et  multorum  instituta  regnorum,  supremi  non 
[ta  igitur  supremum  vocasse  regem  Apostolus 
us  est,  ut  tamen  leges  cnjusque  gentis,  et  jura, 
).  formam  inyiolatam  esse  Tellet. — £t  cert^  non 
remus  quis  sit,  docet  aut  disputat,  qudm  quas 
IS  et  quatenus  obedientiam  sive  supremis,  siye 
>us  praestare  debeamus:  id  Milton  us  copios^ 
t;  tu  nescio  an  tuie  conscientia  Tecordiee,  con- 
etermittis.  **  Quasi,"  inquis,  *'  triginta  Athe- 
ini  non  plus  poterantin  damnum  populi,  quam 
maxim^  tjrrannus  esse  Toluerit."  At  inquam 
tra,  nullus  unquam  fuit  unus,  "  si  maximd  ty- 
sse  voluerit,'*  quin  tjrrannos  non  triginta  solum, 
«ntos,  atque  etiam  multo  plures  in  damnum 
onstituere  soleret :  frustra  igitur  sub  uno  sive 
lia,  tjranno  melius  populo  fore  speras :  nullus 
I  republica  tyrannus  unquam  unus  fuit,  quin 
B  sibi  adsciscere  tjrannos  necesse  babuerit. 
i  abutetur,"  inquis,  **  potestate  sua  in  regni  de- 
im,  a  suis  subditis  impediri  potest  et  debet." 
>ncedis:  sed  quousque  impediri  possitac  debeat 
is.  Potest  enim  tjrannus  eousque  procedere  in 
atum  regni,  ut  nisi  vim  vi  repellamus,  eumque 
te  habeamus,  impedire  nullo  modo  possimus. 
is  igitur  ipse,  et  frustra  contendis  veritate  victus, 
eri  concedere  non  vis,  pertinacise  studiosior, 
eritatis ;  nam  quod  impediri  ais  tyrannum  de- 
non  in  judicium  trahi  et  capite  plecti"  tcI  "  ab 
?1  ^  ab  omnibus,"  sed  *'  Dei  judicio  relinquen- 
ie"  nugie  sunt,  et  gratis  dictse;  qus  singula, 
irmanda,  sed  probanda  tibi  restant.  Vis  mo- 
rn reipublicte  forma  esse  perfectiorem.  Id  nos 
sntia  non  agimos.  Tua  tamen  argumenta,  quo- 
icat,  videamus.  "Introductam  a  Deo"  dicis 
imum  et  prsestantissimum  remedium  populo 
)  inimicis  subacto  sub  judicibus." — Primi^m  cur 
-aestantissimum  remedium  non  priroo  potius, 
1  oltimum  adbibitum  fuerit,  cum  Deus  rempub. 
jam  praestantissimis  legibus  formarct;  deinde 
raelitse  regem  peterent,  post  an  nos  circiter 
gentos  subjudicibusexactos,si  monarchia  pree- 
imum  illud  remedium  Deo  visum  est,  cur  ab  ea 
(rit  populum  suurn  ac  deterruerit,  solum.  Cur 
;  petentes  eos  peccati  gravissimi  reos  fecerint, 
•so  intelligamus :  **  quod  Theocratiam,"  inquis, 
■ent,^*  nempe  sub  judicibus.  At  Tero  illi  non 
D  monarchia  theocratiam  retinere  poterant,  ac 
it;  sin  minus,  tu  monarchiam  dum  praestantis- 
esse  dicis,  non  tbeocratiam  sed  atbeocratiam 
Keris;  in  qua  Deus  tam  priBsens  regere  suum 
a  quam  sub  judicibus  non  potuit.  Certd  si 
lOtabos  illis   tbeocratiam  in  republica  fuisse 


dicis,  ut  certe  fuit,  baud  aliam  gerendae  reipublicae 
formam  presstantiorem,  ut  sunt  res  mortalium,  invenire 
quisquam  poterit.  '*  Respondeat  mihi,"  inquis,  *'tuus 
populusAnglicanus,  utrum  ligneoCaroli  jugo  excusso, 
aliquam  miseriarum  relaxationem  inveniant."  Re- 
spondet  itaque  jugum  se  Caroli  ferreum  k  conscientiis 
suis  depulisse,  jugum  idem  episcoporum ;  sua  vectigalia, 
suosque  census  non  nunc  aulics  luxuriae,  et  libidinibus, 
sed  vincendis  bostibus  et  propagandis  imperii  finibus 
ultro  se  impendere.  '*  Leges,"  ais,  *'  Mosi  et  regibus  a  Deo 
datas  quibus  regent  populum ;  num  populo  lex  data,  ut 
reges  regeret?"  Imm6apertd  leges  tam  Mosi  et  regibus, 
quam  caetero  populo  sunt  datae,  ut  tam  se,  quam  popu- 
lum regerent ;  sin  minus,  ita  ut  regerentur  ab  aliis,  ut 
ne  lex  Dei  cuivis  mortalium  frustra  daretur.  "  Quis 
gerit,"  inquis,  *'  gladium?  populus.'*"  Immo  populus 
per  magistratum,quem  siye  unum  sive  plures  ex  omni 
suo  numero  elegerit.  Neque  ullas  propterea  confu- 
siones,  quas  metuis,  excitari  necesse  erit.  '*  Si  tcI 
pedem,"  inquis,  *'  figeres,"  de  regibus  actum  erit  Sbc 
Kov  ^Tieru  Kal  ri)y  yt^v  Kivtierv.  Utinam  pedem  ipse 
tandem  figeres,  Silene,  si  Brammalus  es.  Nam  nos 
locum,  ubi  stes  ebrius,  dare  non  possumus,  quin  ea 
quae  fixissima  sunt  et  firmissima,  tibi  in  gyrum  moveri, 
et  cum  cerebro  tuo  semper  madente  circumnatare  vide- 
autur.  "  Quis  te,"  inquis,  "juramento  regi  prsestito 
liberare  potuit?"  Juramentum  ipsum,  quo  regi  non 
propter  regem,  sed  reipubl.  causa,  obstricti  fuimus; 
quam  cikm  perditum  iret,  et  suum  ipse  prius  jusjuran- 
dum  violavit,  et  nostrum  solvit  Nihil  enim  naturae, 
nihil  rationi  aut  gentium  juri  contrarium  magis  esset, 
quiun  si  regi  jusjurandum  suum  violare  ad  libidinem 
liceret,  populus  servare  fidem  ad  perniciem  suam  tene- 
retur.  "  Ut  dicto  audientes  Mosi  fuimus,  ita  erimus 
tibi,  modo  Deus  tecum  sit,  quemadmodura  fuit  cum 
Mose."  Sic  Reubenitfle  ad  Jebosuam.  "  Conditionem 
hie  nullam  "  vides  "  expressam."  Ad  Anticyras  ergo 
naviga,  aut  domi  crapulam  edormisce ;  eras,  mihi  crede, 
nihil  expressius  videbis,  neque  tam  stult^  interrogabis, 
**  quid  si  Deus  Josuam  desereret,"  sed  quid  si  Josua 
Deum  desereret :  tum  enim  quid  facturi  essent  Reu- 
benitee,  tibi  respondebimus.  "  Nutare  mihi  crede  jus 
regium  videtur."  Hoc  de  jure  regio,  prout  Salmasius 
describit,  dictum  est.  Neque  est  hoc  "  monarchiam 
legitiraam  in  Carolo  trucidare,"  quod  tu  toties  invidios^ 
et  parasitice  vociferaris.  Nunc  quod  minimd  es,  vatem 
scilicet  et  concionatorem  piissimum  multis  deinceps 
verbis  agere  cupis ;  dumque  adulterum  videri  te 
metuis,  profers  adulterinum.  *'  Digitum  Dei  agnosci- 
mus  et  veneramur  punientem  ingratum  populum/' 
At  populo  ben^  est  et  prosper^,  quem  tu  nequicquam 
ingratitudinis  accusas ;  tu  potiiks  Dei  digitum  agnosce, 
te  tuosque  uni  cum  omnibus  tyranni  fautoribus  insig- 
niter  punientem.  "  Nondum,"  ais, "  Hispania  et  Pon- 
tificii  velum  abduxerunt."  Quid  nobis  Hispaniam  et 
Pontificios  toties  imroerito  objicis ;  qui  non  igrnoremus 
Carolum  tuum  minorem  in  Belgio  commorantem  lega- 
tos  ad  Papam  misisse,  ut  vel  ab  ipso  Antichristo  rex 
reformatus  contra  patriam  et  reformatos  auxilium  im- 
ploraret  ?  *•  Persecutio,"  inquis,  "  jam  in  Anglia  max- 
ima est,  quae  fuerat  a  tempore  quo  populus  aliquis 
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inhabitabat"  An  major  ea  quam  Braromalus  in 
Hibemia  nuper  excitavit,  qui  curiain  iDquisitionis,  con- 
scientiis  hominum  tam  infestam  et  tjrannicam,  primus 
omnium  in  Hiberniam  introduxit.  Te  ver6  ilium 
ipsum  fuisse  sequentia  clarius  ostendunt.  In  hoc  enim 
jam  totus  es,  ut  £cclesiasticam  tyrannidcm  defendas. 
*'  Nam  quod  tanla,"  inquis,  **  jam  patimur,  hacc  est 
ratio  preecipua,  quod  in  aliquibus  Anabaptistarum  ct 
cseterorum  omnium  schismaticorum  clamoribus  viam 
concedentes,  uno  dato  absurdo  sequuntur  infinita." 
Ipsissimus  hie  Brammalus  ille  antiquum  obtines,  qui  rc- 
formatis  omnibus  schismaticorum  nomine  infamatis  om- 
nem  conscientife  libertatem  adimere  pcrpetu6  studebas. 
Nunc  illorum  importunitati,  id  est,  conscientifp,  etiam 
nonnulla  unquam  conccssa  fuisse  fp-aviter  doles. 
"  Regces  Ang^lorum  judicari  posse  a  suis  subditis/'  Mil- 
tonum  ais  docere,  **  exempio  pravorum  temporum,  et 
jure  a  sapientibus  damnalis  chactis  ohsoletis,  et  ob 
multas  corruptiones  merito  explosis."  Quid  isto  ho- 
minum genere  absurdius  aut  impudentius  ?  quacrunt 
modo  quo  jure,  qua  Icg'e  factum  quidque  a  nobis  sit, 
si  lepfes  non  recitamus,  contra  eas  fecisse  nos  judicant ; 
si  leges  nostras  proferimus  antiquas,  ratas,  atque  notis- 
simas,  hi  statim  '*  obsolctas  et  merito  explosas  "  esse 
aiunt:  nee  tamen  quo  tempore  explosoe  aut  abrogatse 
fuerint,  usqnam  ostendunt.  Ita,  dum  tjrannidem  sine 
autoritate  asserere  cupiunt,  et  vetera  et  nova  pariter 
rejiciunt.  "  Quidni,"  inquis,  Uzzias  rex  leprosus  "  i 
sacerdotibus  tempio  deturbarctur,  cum  Deus  leprae  pro- 
bendffi,  et  leprosi  omnis  excludendi  potestatem  et 
mandatum  sacerdotibus  dederat."  At  vero  idem 
Deus,  lex  eadem  omnis  malefici  puniendi  potesta- 
tem et  mandatum  mapfistratibus  dederat,  neque  nia- 
gis  tamen  leprosi  regis  exturbandi,  qiium  malefici 
reflcis  puniendi  vol  hie  vel  illic  mcntio  facta  est.  Si 
IcprflB  judicio  regem  cximi  non  vis,  quia  nominnlim 
non  excipitur,  eadcm  certc  ratione  nequc  ullis  aliis 
legibus  aut  judiciis  regem  excmcris.  Red  video 
quid  agitis,  ut  regem  quam  vis  vestra  sententia  supre- 
mum,  vobis  tanicn  sacerdotibus  subjiciatis,  utque  rex  in 
populum  absoluto  atque  supremo  dnminaretur  impcrio, 
vos  sacrificuli  supremo  superiores  eodcm  imperiodomi- 
naremini  in  regem.  "  Consensus,"  inquis,  "  populi  et 
inauguratio  tantum  adjuncta  necessaria  fucre."  Hoc 
in  Saulc,  Davide,  ejusque  posteris  concedo,  de  quibus 
nominatim  creandis  Dei  mandatum  prepcesserat :  tu 
idem  de  Carolo  aut  ullis  ejus  majoribus  ostcnde. 
"  Rex,"  ais,  "  nunquam  pepigit  cum  populo,  ut  illi 
eum  castigarent  si  aliter  quam  bene  regeret."  Neque 
populus  cum  rege  pepigit,  se  illi,  quicquid  collibitum 
est  facienti,  iu  pernicicm  suam  obtemperaturos.  Neque 
vero  in  privato  quovis  syngrapho,  ullus  unquam  pepigit 
ut  creditoribus  liceret,  si  is  debitum  non  solveret,  lege 
in  eum  agere,  et  in  carcerera  conjicere,  ejusque  bona 
possidere,  quoad  plene  sibi  satisfactum  esset.  Haec  et 
istiusmodi  quan  accidere  nollemus,  in  pactionibus  et 
fcederibus  vel  honoris  causa  vel  boni  ominis  consulto 
non  cxprimimus;  quia  cum  paciscimur,talia  nunquam 
eventura  optamus;  quae  cliam  sine  monitis  intelligere 
per  se  quisquc  et  cavere  debet.  Tu  hie  tritum  illud 
ingeris  ;  "  per  me  reges  regant ;"  fatemur,  sicut  et  per 


eum  sunt,  agunt,  et  moreDtor  omnia :  tn  **  mo 
liari,''  inquis.  Tu,  inquam,  de  too  hoc  dicis 
tatem  rerbi  divini  nullam  affera.  Subjicit,' 
cui  fini  ilia  praecepta  obedientiae  in  Noto  Testi 
Quoties  tibi  respondebitur,  obedientiam  absi 
irrationabilem  in  Novo  Testamento  noo  pr8P( 
qualis  ea,  et  quibus,  et  quam  ob  causam  presl 
luculcntissime  doceri.  Qui  habet  aures,  mudij 
repugnant,"  inquis,  "  damnabuDtur,  quod  pre 
nunquam  miuaretur  Apostolus,  si  priTatorun 
rationem  vel  paucorum  habuerat.'*  Quasi  n 
privati  sine  magistratuum  authoritale  seditiosi 
possint;  quid  hoc  ad  populum  cum  ma^str 
Parlamento  contra  tjrannos  arma  sumentem : 
honore  Deus  dilectos  suos  decoravit,  ut  genu 
vinculis  coercerent,  &c."  Id  fieri  dicis  **  Et 
non  legalibus  catenis."  Insipide  prorsus.  An 
ergo  sic  exercetur  in  gentes?  An  ferrea*  i 
Evangelii  vincula  sunt,  quas  Psalmus  ille  n 
proceribus  minatur  ?  Tu  hoc,  ut  soles,  de  sacc 
non  de  bonis  magistratibus  et  populo  iotellig 
pontificale  quoddam  regnum  tuorum  in  omm 
futurum  somnias,  **  Israelitse,**  inquis,  "  qoi 
rejecere,  a  Salmansore  in  captivitatem  sont 
Judcei,  qui  regi  Reboboamo  fideles  mansei 
illius  tutela  securi  vivebant."  Historiam  saa 
turas  si  consul uisses,  non  nescires  HierosoJj 
ipso  statim  Reboboamo  k  Sesako  JEgjpUm 
captas,  et  thesauris  suis  spoliatas,  longe  prii 
Israelita;  in  captivitatem  abducerentur.  "  Jc 
Deus  decem  tribus  assignavit,  quod  de  veso 
nobis  non  constat.*'  Tam  nobis,  inquam,  d 
repub.  quam  vobis  de  vestro  Carolo :  immo  loi 
"  Vestros,"  inquis,  "  Capnomantes  et  Eutbeos 
vatibus  non  recipimus."  Neque  nos  te  pi 
aleatorem,  ebriosuni,  ct  scortatorcm  episcopal 
vaticiiiia  hoc  capite  soloeconiro  floribus  omati 
gratiam  tui  studiosorum,  nequid  tam  emuncti 
desideraretur,  hue  in  fine  congessimus.  *'  Ari 
nonnunquam  cachistocratia  dicenda.**  Tamo 
phicd  hoc  abs  te  quim  etymologic^  est  dictui 
dem  duo  contraria  simul  vera  esse  possunt 
nulla  restat  ut  in  pristinam  felicitatem  reslil 
Nee  dubitamus  quin  plus  apud  Deum  valebant i 
nostn^.  Regibus  potius  mandasset  Apostolus 
obedire,  ne  solio  suo  dejiciantur.  Non  dicima 
reges  tenentur.  Velut  defessi  reformatae  reli| 
in  aliquibus  illis  viam  concedentes,  uno  daio  al 
sequuntur  infinita,  &c." 


CAP.  III. 

"  DuoBus  capitibus  a  tergo  relictis."  Etitt 
fuga  incipis,  tergiversator  ?  At  nos  non  tergs" 
frontem,  sed  nomen  etiam  tuum  fmnd  insai| 
maluimus.  Manedum  igitur,  obverte  naem  i 
insigncm  Brammaleam,  non  ferri,  sed  vini  toIbo 
sauciam,  gemmulis  cceruleis,  rubeolis,  purpoici 
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MUiileiitiHimis  biiUaUin  atqae  distinctam ;  nam  quibus 
a  qmqnaiii  telia,nisi  si  rapbanis  fugieotem  insequatur 
Mechnm,  nescio.  Sed  fortasse  more  Parthico  fug^ens 
oka  tela  conjicere :  conjice  ergo.  '*  Qui  populo,"  in- 
laisy  **  potestatem  g^ladii  ascribit,  populum  impunem  re- 
mqiiere Decease babet;  quis  eniro  populum  puniret  leges 
nnsgredientem  ?"  Fateor,  siquidem  uni versus  peccat, 
lam  nniTenam  punire  populum,  ne  rex  quidem  aut 
oleC  aat  potest.  Non  magis  ergo  neccsse  est  populum 
nponeni  relinquere,  si  populus,  qukm  si  rex  potestatem 
ladii  aolos  babeat;  cum  in  statu  popular!  pcenis  eequd 
hnoziiis  qaisque  sit  atque  in  monarcbia.  "  Liturgiam 
rofligaTimus."  Missale  scilicet  Papisticum,  paucis 
dnodom  mutatis,  ex  Latino  duntaxat  Anglicd  editum, 
B^  cnm  episcopis  qui  tam  fraudulenter  eam  et  pa- 
iitic^  coDcinnarunt,  quid  ni  profligaremus  ?  nam  et 
Kaniy  at  fateris  ipse,  substituimus,  magis  videlicet  or- 
wdozam,  et  verbo  Dei  consentaneam,  ut,  qui  requirit, 
ibeaty  ai  necesae  est,  qua  salubriter  possit  uti.  "  Sub- 
let! estote  propter  dominum,  quamobrem  ?  quia  con- 
imitur  potestas&  Deo  ad  ultionem  facinorosorum.  Sec.'* 
Jt  **  Rex,  cui  subjecti  esse  jubentur,  erat  Nero  vol 
laodiua."  Generalem  doctrinam  de  magistratu,  quis 
it  aut  esse  debeat,  tradit  Apostolus,  deque  obedientia, 
■m  magistratui  prsestanda  sit,  quod  tibi  satis  sit. 
bra  an  Claudius  regnaverit,  nibil  refert ;  desine  tan- 
m  Dugia  iatis  nos  obtundere.  "  Judaeorum,"  inquis, 
oeremoniis  et  lege  judiciaria  liberamur.*'  Incassum 
ptnr  tu  tantoperi  laboras,  ut  nos  regii  apud  illos  im- 
11  exemplo  in  servitutem  regpbus  addicas.    *'  Utcun- 


oe,"  inquis  *'de  Dei  instinctu  gloriamini,  ad  tribunal 


sistendi,  respondebitis,  &c."     Quid  alii  tunc 

Bfponsttri  sint,  ne  sit  tibi  cure.    Tu,  quid  dc  alea,  de 

Nwtia,  de  ebrietate  episcopali  respondcbit  Brammalus, 

Me  eogita.    Potestates  non  Icgitimas,  sed  quascunque 

ilelligi,  ais,  ab  Apostolo,  quia  Deus  praefecit  Saulem 

t  ccteroe  males  reges  Judeeis.    At  ver6  Paul  us  de 

Bteitate  loquitur,  quam  et  sumni^  legitimam  descri- 

it;  non  loquitur  de  viro,  qui,  a  Deo  licet  elcctus,  si 

oitea  uequissimus  evadit,  et  poiestatem  exercet  longe 

Imid,  atque  a  Deo  accepit,  et  cui  duntaxat  nos  illic 

bedij«  jubemur,  id  sibi,  non  Deo  imputandum  erit. 

Verisimilius,'*  inquis,  **qu6d  Anglia  Carolo  filio  de- 

BOandi,  tandem  in  crepitum  putidissimuni  et  ridiculum 

roptori  sint"    Videsne  jam  ut  Deus,  omnium  rerum 

iWter,  omen  boc  tuum,  ventriloque,  in  te  tuosque 

raititf  Videsne  ut  ipse  tuus  Carolus  in  crepitum  eva- 

lit,  imni6  ipse  crepitus   fieri  putidissimus  optaret, 

nmnodo  ex  bostium  manibus  boc  pacto  elabi  queat. 

Bapponemns,"  inquis,  "tuam  rempubl.  in  tyrannidem 

igenerare,  non  teneris  obedire  illorum  potcstati  ? " 

NMede  tu  priib,  si  rex  in  tyrannum  degcnerarct,  non 

leri  te  regi  obedire ;  tum  nos  satis  maturd  tibi  de  re- 

hhtm,  reapondebimus.    *<  Potuit,"  inquis, ''  Apostolus 

dase  bonoa  magistratus."    At  vero  ita  dixisse,  ex 

icriptione  magistratus  quamibi  posuit,  apert^  liquet. 

Bed   nullo,"  inquis,  ''argumento  fortius  evincitur 

^  potestas,  quim  quod  Apostoli  mandant  nuIHs  con- 

iopibus  limitatam."     At  rursus  inquam,  ipsa  potcs- 

b  deacriptio,  qusB  copiosissima  ibi  est,  coiiditiones 

Henti  abund^  suppeditat.    "Rex,*'  inquis,  ^' a  Deo 
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missus  quantumvis  mains  ferendus,  caetera  mala  in 
poenam  veniunt"    Quasi  yer6  rex  etiam  malus  iu 
poenam  non  yeniret,  quod  tibi  toties  in  ore  est,  "  re- 
mediis"  idcirco  vel  tuo  judicio  "  auferendus.  Multum," 
inquis,  **  Miltouo  debent  ortbodoxi,  quod  tam  ridi- 
cuiam  opinionem  iis  assignaret,  populum  scilicet  uni- 
versum  reg^  ignavissimo  esse  parem."    Magno  san^ 
acumine  mendacium  boc  vibras;  sed  parum  inde  lu- 
craris.  Miltonus  enim  populum  non  solikm  parem  regi, 
sed  superiorem  semper  affirm a?it.    Hoc  loco  sententiam 
suam  non  profert,  Salmasium  tantummodo  perstringit, 
quod  ex  Sorbonbtarum  scrip tis  populum  regi  vel  parem 
esse  negaverit,  quem  superiorem  dixisse  oportuerit 
VerCkm  it4  miserd  ceecutire  soles,  ut  in  Salmasium  pro 
Miltono  impetum  saepiuscul^  facias.     Haec  praetcr  in- 
eptias  densissimas,  quas  infra  omue  responsum  esse 
judico,  confutationum  tuarum  in  boc  capite  summa  est; 
unde  otium  nobis  bic  etiam  tim  piuguc  accidit,  ut 
rursus  vacet  elegantias  bominis  nitidissimas  gleba  so- 
lorum  ubere  uatas  ad  omandas  Solcecomm  portions  et 
spatia  dcceqjere.   "Tuba  sonitum  incertum  edit,  ut 
nemo  se  ad  coleudum  Deum  praeparare  potest.     Non 
dubitamus  quiu  multi  rcligionem  Cbristianam  amplexi 
sint.     Tanquam  nulla  erat  malorum  priucipum  po- 
testas.   Nou  quin  Deus  omnia  ita  disposuit.     Si  enim 
ad  populum  provoeandum  (ut  vos  primo  fecistis  ut 
omnia  coufundaretis)  nemo  per  diem  integrum  imperare 
poterat.     Omnes  patres  nulliiis  aestimat.     Sed  utinam 
tam  bumaniter  cum  Carolo  agere  voluistis.     Pupuluui 
contra  regem  defendere  suscipis."    £t  alia  bujusmodi. 


CAP.  IV. 

**In  proecedentibus  Miltonus  leo  rugiens,  qui  reges 
omnes  devorarct,  bic  draco  occultd  insidians,  et  vuipe- 
culam  agit,  nam  quo  lapidem  nou  potest,  vota  jacit.*' 
Aut  insanit  bic  bomo,  aut  versus  facit,  novas  cbima^ras, 
novas  metamorphoffcic  fingit  sibi  Ijmpbatus.  Ccrt^ 
Miltonus  si  leo  rugiens  vobis  est  visus,  facitis  baud  ab- 
surdd,  ut  id  sponte  fateamini.  Te  contra  asinuni  ruden- 
tem  prima  voce  agnovinius,  teque  risu  perinde  et  fustibus 
excipimus.  "  Semper,"  inquis, "  populum  in  adjutori- 
um  vocat  Priapus  in  borto."  Quod  Priapus  in  horto, 
id  Brammalus  in  sacello.  Verissimum  boc  esse  tota 
fcr^  Hi)>emia  non  ignorat  '^  Quos  populus,'*  inquis, 
"  crcat,  si  nulla  Dei  ratio  babeatur,  potii^s  obedientiam 
ab  iis  postularet,  quam  illis  prsberet."  Praeter  ilia 
quaeprius  respundi,  qualcm  requirat  obedientiam  Apos- 
tolus, scias  insuper,  Apostolos  non  toti  Romano  senatui 
et  consulibus,  ncque  niagiio  ullius  gentis  concilio,  aut 
ulliusregni  ordinibus  coiiventus  Icgitimos  peragentibus 
obedientiam  pnccepisse,  8cd  privatis  ct  singulis.  Rex 
vero,  ut  uosti,  singulis  quidem  major,  universis  verd 
minor  est.  Beneficia  deinde  Caroli  in  populum  enume- 
ras,  qnaB  nulla  unquam  exstitere,  sed  damna  potius  ct 
detrimenta,  et  summa  plane  dedecora.  "  Unctum 
Domini,"  inquis, "  vel  Christunir Domini  si  dicas  Chris- 
tianum  non  tam  interest."  Atqui  Salmasius  Saulem 
Christum  Domini  nuncupaverat.  Tibi  ut  videtur,  Saul 
non  solum  inter  propbetas  sed  inter  Cbristianos  est. 
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CAP.  V. 

quae  initio  hujus  capitis  trita  jam  et  toties 
npidissimd  regeiis,  Tenio  nunc  ad  id,  in  quo 
rgVM  qui  dixerit,  jus  soccessionis  nature 
e,  60  quod  *'  lex  Dei  primogeniturae  legem 
a  diTina  autem  lege  consentire  legem  na- 
m  est  Tuum  rero  eret,  non  nescivisse 
nter  so  difierent  aucGessio  in  regfnum,  et 
n  patrimoninm:  prtncipio  enim  reg^orum, 
mccesaio  non  filio  sed  diguissimo  cuique 
ata  est;  mox  regit m  usurpatio,  non  populi 
filios  regum  dignioribus  pnetulit  Hoc 
te  et  serrile  est,  libera  hominum  capita 
ssiones  numerare,  qui  profect6  dum  liberi 
ditate  nemini  obvenire  possunt.  Tuque 
itarium,  quicquid  garris,  ex  lege  Dei 
istenderis.  Nan^  quod  soli  testator  Deus 
sque  posteris  dedisse  se,  id  universis  ac- 

regnis  aut  regibus  nullo  jure  potest, 
quia,  **  suocessionis  pacem  et  concordiam 
nes  nutril;  est  maxime  naturale,  ne  con- 
ns mundus  flagraret."  Historias  ergo  om- 
ium  percurre;  invenies  in  monarchia  dis- 
iores,  bella  ssenora,  idque  ssepius  accidisse, 
pub.  Haud  raro  ipsi  regum  filii  de  summa 
'  se  bello  acerrimo,  mutuaque  caede  conten- 
ie  apud  Turcas,  ubi  jus  successionLs  absolu- 
it,  nihil  ad  pacem  publicam  magis  condu- 
r,  quam  fiHo  natu  maximo  regnum  ineunte, 
trcs  interficL  Nonnunquam  de  suocessionis 
sto  non  constat,  bine  etiam  bella  ssvissiraa 

diutuma,  qnarum  sub  regno  calamitatum 
rimis  Anglia  testis  esse  potest  Iti  neque 
per  se  neque  respub.  concordiae  parens  est ; 
.tus  ubique  ciWum  animus  et  ambitione  Ta- 
summa  autboritas  "  uni  contigit  ordinis  ser- 
ia."  At  si  tjranno,  pessimus  ille  ordo  qui 
inem,  jura  omnia  di?ina  et  bumana  penrer- 
istus,'*  inquis,  *'  suos  deputatos  et  ricege- 
rris  reges  posuit"  Fatemur,  si  bonos,  ty- 
n  quo  possunt  modo  Christi  yicem  gerere  ? 
n  nos  "  contumaciae,'*  quod  ais,  sed  tu  im- 
e  Cbristum  vindicem  expecta;  qui  regnum 
tenris  violentum  et  tjrannicum  blasphemus 
imare :  Vicarius  enim,  non  Cbristi,  qui  ejus 
non  imitatur»  sed  diaboli  est  Quod  regem 
ifera  com  patrefamilias,  satis  clar^  ostensum 
no,  jus  patris  diversissimum  ease,  et  longd 
Cum  autem  non  solum  reges  mali,  sed  mala 
scelerum  pcanam,  ve\  ad  probandam  pati- 
tram  i  Deo  data  sint:"  eaque  omnia  justis 
b  bominibus  summa  cum  prudentis  laude 
posaint  et  debeant,  solos  reges  vel  poenae 
patientiaB  ferre,  et  turpe  et  ridiculum  et  ex- 
t  tnsaniae.  "  Sed  variis  morbis  laborantibus 
imposuit  et  sanayit;  angelum  aureum  cuili- 
dedit"  Sire  sanavit,  sive  excantavit  nihil 
;  medendi  ^nim  dono  nunc  infideles,  ut  Ves- 
im,  ssepius  hjpocritae  praediti  fuere.     lUum 


angelum  aureum,  quern  singulis  aeg^tis  dedit,  non 
ilium  fuisse,  qui  Bethesdae  aquas  commovit;  necsa- 
nandi  ?im  ullam  habuisse,  sat  scio ;  quo  te  aureo  scilicet 
angelo  sic  opinor  stupere,  ut  ante  te  Salroasius  coelnm 
illud  Caroli  aureum  et  sericum  obstupuit,  neque  hoc 
ccelo  quicquam  altius  cemere  uterque  ?idemini,  aut  de 
eo  quicquam  sublimius  cogitare,  quam  aureum  esse. 
'*  Florentissima,"  inquis,  *'  Romanorum  respubl.  exactis 
regibus,  nunquam  subsistere  potuit  donee  in  monar- 
chiam  redintegrata  fuerit*'  Quod  contra  omnium  his- 
toriarum  fidem  plan6  est ;  quae  testantur  omnes,  Bo- 
manam  rempub.  sub  consulibus  et  senatus  autboritate 
ad  iUam  magnitudinem  cre?isse :  sub  imperatomm 
Tcro  luxuria,  tjrennide,  atque  inertia  statim  conse- 
nuisse,  imperiumque  simul  et  gloriam  belli  atque  jua- 
titiae  in  ilia  libera  ciritate  olim  partam  sub  impento- 
ribus  cito  amisisse.  *'  Sed  quod  Anglia,"  inquis,  **  nimio 
luxu  et  libertate  perdita  fuit,  non  Caroli  tjrrennidi,  sed 
Tcstrae  nequitiaa  attribuendum  est."  Immo  aulas  foB- 
dissimae,  regisque  Toluptarii  atque  ignaTissimi  exemplo 
rectd  attribuimus,  ad  cqjus  yitaa  rationem  quamplurimi 
sese  composuere.  Jam  regem  defendis,  qui  Ducem 
Buckingbamice  TcneBcii  suspectum  '*  legibus  eripuit ; 
quasi,"  inquis,  '*  hoc  regibus  crimini  datetur,  quod  om- 
nibus natura  concedit,  ut  suos  familiares  amarent" 
Itane  camifex  ?  satisne  regem  excusari  putas,  quod 
familiarem  ilium  et  amicissimum  babuerit,  qui  patris 
ejus  yeneno  sublati  a  supremo  regni  concilio  postulatus 
esset  ?  At  quid  poteras  in  regem  atrocius  dixisse  ? 
'*  Sed  credibile  non  fuit  ducem  Bucldnghamiaa  Jacobo 
insidias  struere  Telle,  qui  ilium  in  tantam  potestatem 
evexit."  Quin  immo  satis  notum  est,  mores  Bucking- 
hamii  Jacobo  tandem  graviter  duplicuisse,  undo  is 
magnum  malum  sibi  metuens,  duas  maxima  res  dein- 
ceps  agere  instituit,  ut  et  patri  necem  strueret,  et  filio 
OS  subliniret,  ej  usque  gratiam  omni  studio  captaret ; 
quod  sand,  objectis  juTcni  mollissimo  Toluptatum  om- 
nium illecebris,  statim  perfecit  Reprehendis,  quod 
Carolus  Neroni  collatus  sit  '*  Nam,"  inquis,  '*  Metro- 
polim  Testram  non  diripuit,"  scilicet  quia  non  potuit; 
at  qui  nunc  Scotis,  nunc  sicariis  suis,  morem  sibi  mod6 
gererent,  haud  semel  diripiendam  obtulit.  Restat  ut 
rosarum  bujus  Solensium  fasciculum  in  fine  exhiberem ; 
et  possem  quidem  ubertim,  sed  cum  viam  jam  toties 
digito  monstraverim,  ubi  germinant,  ubi  crescunt,  jn- 
cundius  fortasse  cuique  erit  proprio  ungue  deoerpere. 


CAP.  VI, 

*'  Regum  et  bonorum  omnium  hoste  prostrate  (sois 
telis  in  faciem  soam  resilientibus)  recurrere  coactus  est 
ad  elumbes  aliquot  argutias,  et  trita  argumenta."  Pros- 
trate hoste,  quis  sodes  est  coactus,  egregie  soloecista  P 
nomen  enim  licet  attuleris  nullum,  cognomen  certe  hoe 
apud  omnes  in  posterum  reportabis.  Ain'  Ter6  "  suis 
telis  in  faciem  resilientibus  ?"  Si  sua  sponte,  Dedalem 
pro  facto  narras,aut  Vulcaniaquasdam  nora  automata? 
An  rero,  te  retorquente,  resUiunt  tela  ilia  ?   Tene  trg^ 
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iilum  pmslrai  isse  liMtem,  inat,  ciijus  arg-umriit  jin  ^ 
luTisfiniiim  nmni  mole  conrutere.  aiit  royitc  loco  n 
vales?  ExiilUiiicm  a.siiiumiiia|iu)iigi}lierii«  vcrberibut 
nijle  luullBvil,  quid  iriumpbantc  hoc  asino  ficiaroua : 
linrjcnim  qui  ncquc  purpunni  iiidiiliis,  ncqiie  pcllcm 
Icouinani,  srJ  pmpria  palaiii  scabrilio  iiulus,  ricln 
aiiuiuu,  Uuii|iiF  mUcrrinio  I'laiigure  atqiie  riilicula 
umpliuDi  raiiere  audeai.  "  Oiiines,"  imjiii*.  '*  in 
regiiii  luiiuarcbie  ab^iiluti  s-njiiBoaiXiiaf  excrcent,  qui'id 
et  Galli  i\e  sun  regc  miilliiu  ifloriaiituT."  Ad  scrip- 
tores  Galliii  si  rccurri^se",  (iirarduru,  Hottomannuni, 
Sesellium,  plurimo«qui'  alius,  iiunqiiam  id  atGrmares. 
Galli  librnw  »c,  et  vciv  Francos  passim  |rliiriantur:  ab 
omui  memnria  pciics  kl-  fuixsc,  rvjruni  salutis  omiiiDni 
causa,  tfI  clij^re  irl  ahjicrrr.  Hav  raliuiic  Pipiii 
necnon  post  eum  aliis  im|u<riiiiii  Galliir  (Iclitum :  4und 
vulgonntum  exl.  Ilac  riiam  ntatc  rum  miiluc 
litcs,  luni  etiam  BurdegnlcRM's  idem  scntirc  scse  faclii 
ostcnderiinl,  duin  ii  ct  aniiis  vej  sui  reps  Tel  ejus 
pnetidum  miiffatSXiiav  rt  trraniiideni  slreuui-  propul- 
MDl.  "  Si  cui  Di-us  viilt,"  iuqui*.  >■  pupulus  repium 
Iradil,  J.1RI  die  alijd  do  trilms  capellis,  uiidc  tot  quivs- 
tionus  cl  lites?"  Viule  iiisi  it  le,  tuiquc  siniilibus,  qui 
id  pcrpcluo  eimtcndiiit,  lit  rozunm  iis  iradalur,  quihus 
pupulus  III1D  Tult,  ac  iiniiudc  ticc  Deus. 
si  cui  rc^ritiim  vellet,  finilv  jx-rficcrvt.  ut  ri-iriiuin  illi 
traderet  populus.  Jam  tii  ifir  aliquid  da  trilux  ca]>ellift. 
"  Quantuniiis,"  iuquis,  "  uummi  noliis  dt-sint,  nuti- 
quam  tamen  deeruiit  paraii  ad  tueTidani  venlatcm." 
Numnii  quidcm  toLLi  el  mcrilo  desunt,  el  tamen  li>n<:v 
majnT  apiiil  tqs  virtuii*,  lioiiestaiis,  sapit'iilin?,  pudiiH» 
priiLiria  csl,  quam  nuronionim.  Id  qiioil  more*  restri 
(H'rdiliiKimi  emeris  Jam  pnvtim  ijriics  el  odio^i  t»tan- 
lur.  I)i'es«c  aulein  nun  niairis  uumnint  qiiam  ad  cau- 
sanivcMriTn  turn  dam  pars  In*,  arjiinieiitu  ipte  maximn 
'        ■        '    ■  lus.I'ri- 


Dix, 


me  ffr..  s..I.i<.  ad  l.ui 


t  Salmaiiiis.  i]ti3inri«  id  I'aNn.  ' 
);iiiiiiiis  Aiii;l»rum  rormam  nmi  jiopuliirem  >i-d  iiiiliia- 
rvlii  i-si'."  Til  I1.1C  :ilil|.iiiiim  "  roiK.'dtr.'  eoai 
esstV dii -i^ :  '■  ncc  lamen  ali  Arisloulr  tnkmrf^'iri 
lorrami  rceensilaui  usi[iie  iiieininiMi."  Vil  liinc 
Stat  tc  liequc  Millrmum  alleiil.'  >alis.  ini|ue  Arjjtoli 
omiiinn  fursiin  Iriri^sr.     A[iii<l  MJlumum  mim  ci>r 

■     i'  p.qH'lii'.'qi'i  i"  qui 


Ii.nd,'iite"  f 


'"¥" 


am  do  "  di 

'  iilii  ini;.-ii«  , 


ngc9.  CKiera  hujut  eapiiii 
iiisulsa  adeo  et  inBcela  sum 
tribuam,  quod  uun  admodun 
(amen  nonnuuquam  et  p«iie  t 
tameu  uibili  mantis  conseruii 
rej^s  ^aTes  sane  el  trasieo 
'■  Jovcm  "  adulierum,  "  An 
"  Mcrcuriuiii  ct  Suviini"  tci 
alrvni"  a^it.  Nil  |ios-<um  reel 
modi  plirastrs  pru-lcn-aiu ;  nan 
ct  nullius  prelii  quicqiiid  aut 
operani  perdidcris  et  silem. 
ineassum  defricare,  quam  res 
nMtro  tamen  silentio  lumenle 
tere. 


CAP.  \ 

IIactem's  npincali  tui  futi 
rimus,  et  quanquam  te  plus  s 
Mdseum,  arrogantcni,  et  Ian; 
nimus,  tamen  quo  longii^  proi 
jtjunior  semper  occurris,  et  | 
distieha  vulj^aia,  qua;  memcH 
piiLT  diilieeras,  qiivque  ne  ne; 
midi<cltilum  (c  c>!>c.  pi-r  Tas  < 
eifieram  omnem  ar^jumeiilo 
pcrjiuiillam  animnain  exbau' 
iifiiur  in  hoc  capiic  qiind  aj;a 
qiiaulam  tuas.  ei  crrphos  dii 

Dixcrat  Milinnu^  ji;re  natural 
si'iinlum  \A  jii'jiiiliim  tiuWre 
Miptrinrfm.  Ad  li:e.-  tu.  " 
"taliaarn'TRr.!  iiudivit?  Si 
>i  Miperior,  ni>n  jiar."  Oiii^ 
qui.-qiiani  ariLliii>  ?  Al  li.s.'ii 
aptidfi>-eri.iir»i:Ma\tniiim. 


iiir.'ri..r 
in  lalia 


I  liriiil  S^iilcDi  I 


.1  l.rtS.,.. 
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rim  injariat  ulcitci  uoluisse  dixit,  potuit  idem  nihil 
fibi  repiignuisdicere,  tyrannom  interficere  cuivis  licere 
qui  Tiribiia  plus  TaleaL  Dixerat  Milton  us  ad  servitu- 
tem  natas  istas  nationes  quas  talem  dominum  agnos- 
eant,  cui  ae  sine  asaensu  suo  beereditate  ob?enissc  cre- 
dant.  "  Ergo,"  inquis,  ^  tu  ad  seiritutem  natus  qui 
Carolam  baereditarium  multns  annos  agnoscebas,  aut 
cam  moltis  aliis  dissimulabas."  Hanc  tu  sententiam 
detrancas,  ejus  loco  subdititia  ponis,  "qufe  reg^m 
bKreditariam  aji^noscunt."  Parlamenta  antem  An^liae, 
pffvterito  s«p6  baereditatis  obtentu,  diadema,  cui  visum 
est,  suislibeiis  suflfragiis,  imponere  consuevenint ;  quod 
maltis  exemplis  demonstrari  potest.  Non  ergo  Angli 
ad  serritatem  nati,  quod  tu  nequiter  probare  niteris, 
verna  Canopi.  Quartura  boc  est,  in  quo  adversarium 
repisse  te  somnias.  Ob  eam  causam  affirmavcrat  ille, 
homines  in  unum  primo  convenisse,  non  ut  uuus  omnes 
inMillaret,  sed  at  quocunque  alteram  Itedcnte,  ne  lex 
deeaael  neve  judex  inter  bomines,  quo  laesus  dcfendatur, 
ant  Tindicetar.  Ad  baec  tu,  '*  Nemo,"  inquis,  **  a  tc 
l»lii8  petiit  quAm  tu  per  lucida  intervalla  tua  spontc 
concedis."  Lacidum  certe  intervallum  vel  ad  puuctum 
lemporis  contigisse  unquam  tibi  vix  rcor,  ita  semper 
frDeris.  Quae  enim  petis,  non  regfibus  solum  sed  ma- 
gwtntibin  omniboa  concessimus;  quoram  nihil  est 
qnod  in  tjrannum  convenire  possit.  Legem  enim 
piUBO  conatitaimos,  deinde  judicem  ex  lege  rectum  et 
meormptum.  Horam  quodcunque  petis  et  impetra- 
tnam  camam  minimd  juvabit. 


CAP.  VIII. 

QvoD  soperius  praedixi  fore,  ut  post  tritas  argutias 
foaadam  potius  quAm  argumenta  &  aulicorum  velita- 
tkmea  totiea  profligatas,  ad  summam  inopiam  homuncio 
iU/t  redigeretur,  neque  reliquum  ei  quicquam  fore 
pneter  maledicta  et  rabiem,  id  boc  capite  manifestius 
KqneL  £t  san^  ad  priora  ilia  quae  attulit,  quamquam 
primo  statim  conspectu  sensus  et  ingenii  inauissima 
nbiqne  apparaire  vestigia,  tamen  quia  quandam  ratio- 
■ia  et  aigamenti  speciem  pne  se  fercbant,  utcunque 
paneia  respondimns.  In  hoc  autem  capite  cum  Milto- 
ana  antiqaas  Angloram  leges  ac  monumenta  regiie 
eanss  pamm  t4m  adversa  diligcutissim^  protulisset ; 
htt  £  contrky  ciim  neque  doctrinam,  neque  antiqui- 
I,  neque  acumen,  neque  authoritatem  ullam,  qua 
tueatnr  eausam,  aflferre  possit,  hoc  tantiim  ha- 
Wt  quod  respondeat,  miscre  balbutiens  jura  ilia  nos- 
fra  notinima,  Tetustissima,  ct  maximo  rata,  "  obsoleta 
jnm  eC  dneis  comesta  esse."  Veriim  non  taui  dubito 
qnia  omnea  docti  et  intclligentes  viri  huic  fatuanti  non 
TCaponderi  oportere  judicent,  quam  vcrcor  no  reprchcn- 
-dant,  ai  insanienti  et  rabioso  operam  dcdero.  Qui  vero 
bnjna  mendaeiis  et  malediccntia  a  vcritatc  ahduci  sc 
paCinntnr,  eot  profecto  tam  parvi  pendimus,  ut  quam- 
cnnqne  ad  partem  accesserint,  susquc  deque  no1)iK  sit; 
imroo  contra  nos  isto  animo  quam  nobiscum  stare  ma- 
Inmna. 


CAP.  IX. 

Huic  etiam  capiti  prioris  baud  absimili  responsum 
prorsus  idem  conveniet  Nam  qui  contra  legem  Dei 
et  naturse  dilucidd  explicatam,  contra  rationes  eviden- 
tissimas,  juraque  gentium  plurimaram,  tum  nostras 
etiam  firmissinia,  contra  tcstinionia  denique  optimorum 
virorum  uberrima  nihil  pneter  conimenta  tantum  sua, 
atque  deliria  opponerc,  aut  in  medium  proferre  potest, 
ejus  profecto  ita  disputanlis  rationem  ullam  siquis  ha- 
buerit,  certe  non  doctus,  non  disertus,  non  diligens, 
non  acutus,  sed  mal^  fcriatus  duntaxat  mcrito  videatur. 
Quod  autem  nos  impudentissimd  accusare  non  dubitat, 
quasi  Papac  authoritatem  in  Angliam  reducere  medite- 
mur,  a  quo  et  dictis  ct  factls  abborraisse  semper  nos  tam 
palam  omnibus  existit,  id  sand  et  ridcndum  maximd 
est,  tum  etiam  ostcndit  quanta  caeteroqui  cum  malitia, 
quam  nulla  cum  fide  in  accusandis  nobis  versetur,  qui 
crimen  omnium  judicio  k  nobis  alienissimum,  cunctis 
absolrentibus,  imputare  atque  aifigere  non  yereatur. 


Ad  CAF.  X.  XI. 

De  duobus  qu8B  sequuntur  capitibus,  idem  quod  de 
praecedentibus  duobus  dicendum  est.  Tenuissimus 
modo  et  inanissiraus  qui  fuit,  nunc  est  pland  nullus, 
aut  siquid  nihilo  minus  est :  bujus  igitur  inanitati  re- 
spondere  si  vcllem,  responderem  certd  nemini :  quidni 
igitur  conticescani  ? 


CAP.  XII. 

Jam  ad  metam  enerris  et  languid  us  properans  soloe- 
cista,  tamen  ut  ultimo  conatu  erigere  se  panluliim  vi- 
deatur, ad  priorem  verborum  sine  rebus  prolixitatem  et 
taedium  redit.  Quare  nc  quis  nos  propter  virium  aut 
rationis  defectum  priora  capita  tanta  brevitate  percur- 
risse  existimct,  aut  per  ignaviam  quicquam  remisisse, 
quae  alicujus  modo  momenti  videantur,  non  sum  arbi- 
tratus  praetereunda  esse,  **  Parlamentum,"  inquis,  **  per- 
petuum  est  instar  nullius  parlanienti ;  hoc  enim  est 
funditiis  parlamentum  tollere."  £cqucm  tu  jam  nisi 
Carolum  ipsum  criminaris.^  Qui  ipse  parlamentum  hoc 
pcrpetuum  esse  jussit,  ct  facto  gloriatus,  inter  ea  quae 
vocare  acta  gratiac  solcbat,  seepissimc  recensuit,  non  ut 
populum  benelicio  aliquo  afficerct,  sed  arte  quadam  tv- 
rannica  dum  perpctuum  esse  juheret,  ut  quod  ex  temct- 
ipso  jam  accipimus,  funditiis  tollcret.  Cum  autem 
"  catharticum  rcmcdium  sit,"  qucmadmodum  ais,  tolli 
certe  aut  dissolvi  non  debet ;  donee  uiorbi,  quorum  re- 
medium  est,  tollantur,  et  libcrtati  sua  firmitas  bonnquc 
valctudo  redeat.  Siquid  nos  Carolum  peccasse  dicinius; 
tu  verbis  totidem,  vclut  aincebtra  canons  lytur^icaf 
paria  comniisissc  parlamentum  accusas,  deque  Carolo 
nihil  non  verum  esse  concedis,  dummodu  idem  de  ])ar- 
lamcnto  occincre  tibi  liceat :  venim  boc  non  est  Caro^ 


JOANNIS  PHIUPPI  RE8P0XSI0,  dee. 


turn  pur^Tc,  aut  Doza  exiinere,  quii  minus  merilai 
pffioas  dederit.  "  Sei  antcquam  partameDlum  hoc 
inciepit,  ne  Terbum,"  inquis,  "  rel  minima  scintilla 
de  Caroli  aciUcet  malefaelii  duxit."  At  vera  pnpuli 
damom,  gcmitaa  et  luipiria,  partim  propter  gravixsi- 
maa  tijbutorum  exacliones,  partim  propter  epiicoporum 
pence utioncs,  tarn  teerbai,  ut  multi  palriam  deserere 
cog«r«nIur,  rt^a  item  consilia,  edicta,  facia,  ab  ipais 
ngtki  ejui  iliitiis,  et  parlamentomm  omnium  quK  cao- 
vocavit  intempestira  aempcr  et  infenaa  diatolutio  rem 
longe  diter  ae  habere  declarant ;  adeo  ut  bac  de  cansa 
populua,  sire  prndenlite  regiii.  Hive  voluntati  diffiius, 
iinicam  libi  in  parlamentn  iprm,  presidium,  rcfugium, 
idatem  rr)iquam  e«se  palim  teslarelur;  unde  rea  ira 
et  livorc  prorsus  tvraanico  exardciceni,  ut  populi 
gemitui  per  Tim  etiam  comprimeret,  crudeliisimo  edicio 
■anxit,  nequii  parlamenti  ctiRTOcandi  meiilinnem  fa- 
ceret,  donee  tandem  metu  populi  ob  hm  minimi  qui- 
cicentis  parlamentum  in<itissima<  conTocaret.  Multa, 
inquis,  "  a  vobis  fingi  quia  nou  crcdet  ut  crimen  fes- 
Irum  in  regem  exonerare  poaiilii,  numquid  tale  apparet 
in  ejui  libro  divinitua  acripto ."'  Malo  te  libri  illija 
admiratorem  esse,  quim  me  ;  quid  cnim  babet  pnrter 
fuco*  et  jactation es  inanissimas?  Dieercs  jc  tj  idem, 
sicpistolas  ejjs  prslio  N'aEibiensieapta!i,manu  propria 
■criptu  et  obsignatai,  incurrupto  ct  intcgro  judicio 
perlegissea,  ubi  ae  luaaque  arte*  tjrannicaii  uon  celaL 
"  Independeoles"  Jrauilis  similea  esse  ais,  "  qui  regem 
afarogamnt,  statum  rcipub.  mutaruot,  et  lamen  profeasi 
sunt  nunqnara  libi  in  iiiirao  fuiuc  hiec  facerc."  Quid 
ad  no*  Jesuitic  ?  Quaai  vero  prudentice  non  csset,  non 
Jesiiitismi.  poslcriora  siep6  consilia  prioribus  antcferre, 
giqiiidcm  nieliora  essv  pasrmudilm  didiccris.  Primu 
nobis  pn>dire  letiua  aliquiil  lisuni  est,  imniii  ma^iium 
tHm  ad  ccclesiie  qu:ini  rcipub.  rcstitulionem  ;  cum  a 
]>co  ultra  dari  senltremus,  an  ejus  nm  pra^etitiam,  ct 
pnividelltiam  ad  fucla  l.im  I'lfrc'jia  )irn-eunlem  aspcr- 
naremur,  aut  scqiii  nollcmus,  lie  prngrL-ssus  nosLrus 
fdicca  et  plane  iiiiipiiiitus,  liostis  ct  iiiTidus  lerilatis  ct 
inconstanliie  nomine  ]>i;ntriii^rrt  ?  !Sirpi>  ai^uis  quod 
parlanieiitum  pro  "  cor^uru  sulu"  sine  capiti 
Vwuro  *i  Qiclaplioras  amovere  mallea,  rcctius  euni 
rapervti,  scireKqiio  parlanientuni  ejiismiidi  cot]ius 
cui  eajiut  adjungi  iidti  sit  iicecuse;  iieque  cnln 
caput  vel  cauda,  scd  cnininune  ac  libcruin  i^ntis 
cilinni  facit,  ut  parlameiilum  sit  alquc  dicalur.     " 


II  et  c;Jul 


s  cxulantibus  amuveam."  scilicet  conim 
ex  nuraen)  non  esse  qui  caiisnm  n-ipam  latine  scirct 
dcfenderc,  "  btiir  tabula-  responded."  Egriinuni  sani: 
responsureni !  Tunc  vi-ro  lurilutra  vcrbi-rabilissinie 
pTv  ceteris  cleetus,  <|ui  nus  r\  latebris  a|^>rredi-ri'rc.  ct 
pro  tu is  omnibus  nnus  rt'spondcrus?  Docium  prociil- 
diibiu  (rrciTpni.  pruH-Iara  in^p^nia  necesw  est  esse,  quo- 
rum tu  doctor  es,  tarn  grandly  nou  Arcadicus  aul  Kea- 
tiuus,  Kcd  si>l<Ecus  asinu5.  I.ntiiii-  tu  ut  rrspnudcrcs, 
cujus  barbaristuis  cl  solfri'istnis  iiniii>-s  paginip,  ut  pri- 
oruni  capilum,  sic  huju<:  ultimi,  rcfrKie  sum  ?  "  Tarn 
castus  ut  cxcmpluni  jirivliuil.  Tu  hue  refricas  ut  ri'ci 
conritjare.  A  famuiis  riniHri.  Nisi  rulciciitur.  T»nta 
cdiginc,  ut  jusliuam  causx  meliuutur.     Ne  millcsima 
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quercris,  et  fame  perire  sinant 
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itOui  Popuiuiqite  Anglican  us  Amplistimo  Civi- 
tmiii  Hahburosnsis  Senatui^  Salutem, 

VAM  dm,  quamque  multis  de  causis  instituta  a  ma- 
ins nostris  cam  amplissima  yestra  civitate  amicitia 
■■e  usque  diem  permanserit,  et  yobiscum  ana  li- 
er  sfpioseimas,  et  saepius  etiam  recolere  noo  est 
atom.  De  eo  aatem  qaod  ex  Uteris  vestris  25 
i  dslis  intelligimas,  homines  qaosdam  nostros  non 
■m  soliti  sunt  fide  ac  probitate  in  sais  apud  tos 
iCHs  Tenari,  nos  qaidem  ad  certos  ejasmodi  reram 
IBS  sistim  retniimas,  ut  in  lanarios,  caeterosque 
11  opiliecs  acrias  inquirerent ;  eamque  porro  ope- 

dsloros  nos  esse  poilicemur,  ut  et  cequi  bonique 
iam  spad  nos,  et  nostra  omnia  erga  tos  officia 
tare  sentiatis.  Verdm  et  qaiddam  est  quod  etiam 
bis  Ticissim  non  nos  duntaxat,  sed  ipsum  jus  et  fas 
e  postolat;  at  nostras  gentis  mercatoribus,  vestris 
icibns  et  sua  priTile^pa  conserrare,  eteorum  vitam, 
e  fbrtanas,  prout  ea  civitate  dignum  est,  vestris 
OS  defendere  relitis.  Quod,  ut  prioribus  literis 
^  petiTimas,  ita  nunc  etiam  ut  vehementius  effla- 
nos,    faciunt   quotidians    mercatorum    querelee, 

ad  nos  deferent ;  suam  nimirum  salutem  atque 
omnem  rarsos  apud  tos  in  dubio  esse  Quamvis 
I   literarom  nostrarum  quas  pridem  ad  tos  dedi- 

fivctum  aliquem  ad  tempus  percepisse  se  fate- 
r,  et  ab  injuriis  nefariorum  bominum  aliquantiim 
nunc  tamen  post  adrentum  Cochrani  illius 
Testram  (de  quo  etiam  prius  questi  sumus) 
nandatam  jam  Mbi  a  Carolo  defuncti  nuper  regis 
iagarionem  nescio  quam  praedicat,  se  omnibus  con- 
diis,  aunts,  annis  etiam  Sicariorum  petitos  solita 
rm  defensione  atque  tatela  caruisse.  Adeo  ut  cum 
I  aftqne  alter  ^  mercatoribus  cum  ipso  etiam  socic- 

pnslecto,  in  navem  quandam  praedatoriam  per  in- 
la  abdttcti  essent,  cseterique  vestram  fidem  implo- 
Bt»  4  Tobis  tamen  nullum  auxilium  impetrare 
larint,  donee  ipsi  suo  marte  mercatores,  non  sine 
[Boaaomm  discrimine  captos  in  eo  flumine,  cujus 
m  vrbs  domina  est,  ex  latronum  manibus  eripere 
etentnr.    Quos  earn  Oil  bonis  auspiciis  domum  re- 


duxissent,  et  ab  indigna  serritute  Feluti  manu  asseruis- 
sent,  captos  etiam  piratas  ipsos  in  custodiam  dedissent, 
Cocbranum  ilium  pcrfugam  et  perduellem  eo  audacife 
processisse  accipimus,  ut  et  pnedatores  dimitti  liberos, 
et  mercatores  tradi  sibi  Finctos  postulet.  Vos  autem 
etiam  atque  etiam  bortamur  et  obtestamur,  si  pactiones, 
et  fo&dera,  et  perretustum  utriusque  gentis  commercium, 
id  quod  petitis,  inviolate  servari  studetis,  ut  nostri  cer- 
turn  aliquod  atque  firmum  sibi  pnesidium  in  vestra  fide, 
prudentia,  authoritate  collocare  demum  possint;  ?os 
autem  uti  eos  bis  de  rebus  benignd  audiatis ;  tim  de 
Cochrane,  caeterisque  sceleris  illius  sociis,  qu&m  de  iis 
qui  nuper  in  concionatorem,  impund  adbuc,  impetum 
fecerunt  supplicium  sumere  Fclitis,  aut  d  finibus  exire 
jubeatis.  Neque  pulsos  atque  exules  Tarquinios  ami- 
citiae  atque  opibus  populi  Anglicani  anteferendos  exis- 
timetis.  Si  enim  per  vos  non  steterit  quo  minus  reipub. 
nostras  bostes  quidvis  licere  sibi  contra  nos  in  urbe 
vestra  confidat«t,  quam  non  tuta  aut  honesta  amplius 
nostrorum  ibi  commoratio  sit,  vos  cum  animis  vestris 
cogitate.  Haec  vestne  prudentiae  et  asquitati ;  vos  ipsos 
Divino  Numini  commendatos  volumus.    Valete. 

Wettmonasterioy  dat,  Aug.  10,  1649. 

Senatui  Hamburgensi. 

Perspecta  nobis  eequanimitas  vestra  dubiis  in  rebus 
nostris,  facit  nunc  ut  sane  prosperis,  ac  bend  gestis, 
de  vestra  voluntate,  et  amico  in  nos  animo  nequaquam 
dubitemus.  Nos  quidem,  confecto  jam  paen^  hello,  et 
profligatis  ubique  patriae  hostibus,  nihil  aequius,  aut 
ad  pacero,  remque  publicam  stabiliendam  firmius  esse 
duximus,  quam  ut  illi  qui  vel  libertatem,  ductore  sem- 
per Deo,  per  nos  adepti  sunt,  vel  vitam  atque  fortunas 
post  belli  civilis  facinora,  nostro  dono  atque  gratia 
receperunt,  nobis  vicissim  suis  roagistratibus  fidem  et 
ofiiciura,  solenni,  si  opus  esset,  more  testarenter,  atque 
prsestarent  Praesertim  cum  tot  homines  inquieti  et 
inimici,  semcl  atque  iterum  in  fidem  acccpti,  nullum 
neque  domi  neque  foris  perfidios^  agendi,  novasque 
turbas  excitandi  finem  faciant.  Itaque  formulam 
quandam   sponsionis  perscribeudam  curavimus,  qua 
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omnei  qui  aiil  iniinus  aliqiiud  in  rrpub. 
aiil  legum  piwsidiu  itiuiiili  iiiculumilate,  otio,  ca^ieris- 
que  litK  commudis  rrurrentiir,  conccplis  verbis  sc 
abiitriii<;erent.  Ilaiic  ptiam  per  oniDcs  Colonias  rt 
qnacunque  geulium  nnstri  cites  nc^utiandi  caioa 
a-^reut,  raiileodam  censuimus ;  ut  enruin  qiiibus  pnir- 
fieimur,  fld«i»,  pruut  decet  *Iquc  iiecessc  csl,  explura- 
tam  et  co^itani  habeainus.  Quo  niaifis  miTari  subil 
quud  ex  iirbe  veslra  ineTcalotvs  noslri  srribunl,  sibi 
maudata  ntialra  p«r  uniim  atquc  allcnim  i  cstri  nnliuis 
exequi  non  lirere.  Sant-  quud  polriilissimte  ftedcra- 
tonini  in  Bclgio  pmvincite  suanini  rerum  et  ralionum 
consul lissimie,  inliil  ad  to  pertiiiere  exisiimavcruni,  si 
peretp-ini  scilicet  Anf;li  debitaiii  Ktiis  domi  ma{n»lrali- 
bos  in  hire  vrl  ilia  verba  lidoni  astrini^niil.id  i{uo  paeto 
Tettne  civilali  suvpcctuni  aiit  molestum  esse  possii, 
fateniur  pland  nos  iicscire.  VvTum  lioc  u  private  quo- 
rundam  sive  stinllu  sive  formidine  profcctum,  qiicis 
errabundi  quidam  et  puisi  patria  Scoti,  minis  dicitn- 
tur  ini|iutii»e,  ut  mercatorei  iiMtros  a  fide  sua  nobis 
obligtitida  dclerrercnt,  civilati  noii  imputarous.  Inter- 
ea  tamen  Bummu  tos  opere  hortamiir  aiijiie  eiiam 
rogamus  (imii  cnini  mercatura  jam,  sed  respiib.  ipsa 
agitur)  ul  iiu  quenquam  apud  vos  palisinini.  ciijus 
hoc  nihil  potest  interesse,  aiilhoritati  quani  nns  in 
noslrus  pnpularcs,  non  exterorum  arbitrio  aut  judicio, 
scdjuTc  patriooblincmus,  suam  quamcunque  aulhori- 
tatcm  iiiterpoiierc.  Quis  cnim  nnu  wgri  Tcrat,  si  nns 
TMlris  bic  Hambur^nsibns  sua  ei^a  vus  fide  intenli- 
cercmus.  Valcle. 
Dal.  Jaa.  4.  1619. 

Screniisimo  III- iH}tfiiHisiiuoPriiicipiPut\.sri\>  Quarto 
I[|»PAMAi:[  H  lieyi.  ParlamtnUim  Uii/iab.  AsiiLI.e. 
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tores  difficile  non  debet  «« 
naliunum  mag'iB  interest,  de 
hnstibus,  Deo  nenipe  niirificj 
cilia m  Dnini  imperio  potioren 
bendam,  paralos  nus  esse  pa 
Stemur.  Has  ob  causas  spec 
virum  An  Ionium  Ascbaoium 
talem  vestram  miiimus;  qui 
inter  ulramquc  ^nlem  comn 
Ira  afrat ;  t  el  etiam  ad  nor: 
Tuerii,  de  inicifm  sanriend; 
il^ilur  Testn£  majrslalis  ade 
ejusqiie  incoluDiitali,  necnoii 
apud  vns  tnunere  perfunctui 
roframus :  ut  et  ca  qoir  i  nub 
(•fnli,  ul  speramus,  pmru[ura 
lis  veslra-  qui  census  bis  de  re 
ccr(inr«s  faciat. 

WtiliHonaileria,  dal.  Frb. 

Strfnitnimo  Principi  Joawi 
Parlanmlum  Reipui. 

Mi'LTA  nos  et  inlidiE  paci 
ultima  pcrpesscis,  eo  demum 
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Wiflmnuatlirin.  ilal,  Irh.  ■ 
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xmoPrineifn  Joanni  Quarto  Lusitani^  BegU 
ariamentum  Reipuh.  Anglijb,  Salvtem. 

[DiANi  ferd,  et  perquain  graves  afTerentur  ad 
ii,  classiarios  qaosdam  nostras,  et  guberoatore^, 
lactis  per  scelus  atque  proditionem,  quibus 
t,  navibas,  snperiore  anno  k  nobis  defecerant, 
demnm  ex  eo  portii  Hibemice,  in  quo  aestate 
ta  obsessi,  vix  poenam  suis  flagitiis  dignam 
at,  ad  Lusitaniae  nunc  oram,  Tagique  fluminis 
e  recepisse:  Ibi  captis  atque  direptis  quee  ad 
•am  ultra  citroque  commeant  Anglorum  na- 
draticam  strenud  facere,  et  vicina  quaeque 
etumque  omne  Gaditanum  latrociniis  infestum 
fame  reddidisse.  Cui  malo  nisi  primo  quoque 
obviam  eatnr,  actum  esse  de  commercio,  quod 
lominibus  cum  Lusitanis  peramplum  et  per 
renti  quiestuosum  est,  quis  non  videt  ?  Quam- 
vestra  majestate  etiam  atque  etiam  petimus, 
IS  nostros  et  defectorcs,  Portugaliice  finibus 
>eas;  et  siqui  a  Carolo  Stuarto  pseudolegati 
K>rum  uti  rationem  ne  habere  digneris ;  nosque 
^oscas,  ad  quos  Anglicarum  jam  summa  re- 
)  pland  aspirante,  rediit;  utque  nostras  amico- 
«i,  non  minus  Testris  quam  Anglorum  com- 
iservienti,  Lusitaniae  -portus,  atque  flumina 
ne  sinas.  *  *  * 

'hilippo  Quarto  Hispaniarum  Regi, 

gravit^r  quamque  acerbd  tulerit  majestas 
fariam  illam  Antonii  Aschami  oratoris  nostri 
!t  quid  puniendis  ejus  interfectoribus  hactenus 

sit  cum  ex  literis  vestris,  tum  ex  Domino 
»  de  Cardenas  legato  vestro  percepimus.    Ve- 

I  facinoris  illius  atrocitatcm  quoties  nobiscum 
IS  quae  et  ipsam  vel  habendi  vel  conservandi 

II  rationem  funditus  tollit,  si  legatorum  jus 
les  nationes  sanctissimum  impund  tanto  scelere 
r,  non  possumus  quin  majestatem  vestram 
nstantia  iterum  efflagitemus  ut  supplicium  de 
icidis  primo  quoque  tempore  debitum  sumatur, 
stitiam  ulla  mora  aut  obtentu  religionis  frus- 
ius  ne  sinat.  Et  quanquam  potentissimi  regis 
a  plurimi  certd  facimus,  tamen  ut  tam  infandi 
i  autbores  dignas  suo  scelere  pcenas  persolvant 
[are  operam  debemus.  Humanitatem  quidem 
am  jussu  ?estro  in  Hispaniae  portubus  nostri 
persens^re,  praeclaram  etiam  vestne  majestatis 
roluntatem,  quam  nuper  amplissimis  verbis 
omine  legatus  nobis  exposuit,  grato  aninio 
IUS,  neque  non  voluptati  nobis  erit  eadem  pa- 
cia,  si  quis  usus  venerit,  vestrae  majestati  et 
rum  genti  reddere.  At  nisi  justitite  sine  mora 
quod  jamdiu  petimus,  quo  niti  fundameuto 
sincera  ac  diutuma  possit  non  videmus,  cujus 
•nservandae  a  nobis  quidem  nulla  honesta  oc- 
ile  omittetur,  cui  etiam  (ini  prsesentiam  legati 

Tcttri  oonducere  existimamus. 


Legato  HisPANico. 

Excellentissime  Domine, 

Concilium  Status,  quam  primum  per  graTissiina 
reipub.  negotia  licuit,  in  parlamentum  attulit  quatuor 
ilia  scripta  quae  visum  est  excellentiae  vestrae  undevi- 
gesimo  proximi  Decembris  cum  concilio  communicare, 
concilium  a  parlamento  in  mandatis  habet,  quod  ad  pri- 
mum scriptorum  illorum  caput,  de  nuperi  scilicet  resi- 
dentis  sui  Dom.  Aschami  nefariis  interfectoribus,  re- 
sponsum  hoc  reddere : 

Parlamentum  tamdiu,  toties,  tamque  merito,  debitum 
eorum  supplicium  postulasse  ut  amplius  dicere  opus 
non  sit  in  re  tanta,  ubi  (ut  excellentia  vestra  pulcbr^ 
meminit)  regias  majestatis  ipsa  agitur  authoritas :  £t 
sine  qua  re  omnis  ratio  societatis  humanae  et  conser- 
vandae  inter  gentes  amicitiae  tolli  necesse  erit  Neque 
sane  uUo  ab  religione  petito  argumento  intelligera 
possumus,  innocentium  sanguinem  scelestissima  caede 
eflfusum  non  esse  vindicandum.  Etiamnum  itaque 
instat  parlamentum  et  ab  regia  majestate  expectat,  ut, 
juxta  priora  sua  postulata,  satisfactio  sibi  re  ipsa  atque 
eflfectu  detur. 

Serenissimo  Principi  Leopoldo  Adstrijb  Archiduei^ 
Provinciarum  in  Belgio  tub  Philippo  rege  Prmtidi, 

Ut  primum  ad  nos  non  sine  gra?issima  querela 
perlatum  est,  Janam  Puccheringam  illustri  et  opu- 
lenta  familia  puellam  haeredem,  cum  adbuc  prapter 
aetatem  sub  tutoribus  esset,  baud  procul  ea  domo,  in 
qua  tum  fort^  Grenovici  agebat,  de  manibus  et  com- 
plexu  famularum  raptam  fuisse,  et  parato  ad  id  na- 
vigioin  Flandriam  subitodeportatam,  Walcii  cujusdam 
insidiis,  qui  per  fas  et  nefas  omni  molitus  est,  ut  pu- 
pillam  locupletem,  vel  ostenso  mortis  metu,  ad  nuben- 
dum  sibi  adigeret,  huic  tam  atroci  tAmque  inaudito 
sceleri  primo  quoque  tempore  occurrendum  esse  rati, 
dedimus  quibusdam  negotium,  ut  cum  praefectis  Neo- 
porti  et  Ostendae  (nam  in  ea  fortd  loca  infelix  ilia  dice- 
batur  appulsa)  agerent  de  ingenua  raptoris  manibus 
eripienda.  Qui  utrique  pra  sua  siogulari  humanitate 
et  honesti  studio,  captivae,  perque  latrocinium  domo 
abductas  opem  libenter  tulerunt;  ilia  vero  ut  praeda- 
torum  vim  quoquo  modo  eflugeret,  in  ccenobium  vota- 
rum  virginum  veluti  sequestro  deposita  est.  Quam  ut 
ille  Walcius  inde  abduceret,  actionem  in  fora  eccle- 
siastico  Iprcnsis  episcopi  de  contracto  secum  matrirou- 
nio  instituit  Veruntamen,  cum  ct  raptor  et  rapta  nos- 
trates  omnino  sint,  ipsum  etiam  facinus  in  nostra 
(litione  pcrpetratum,  quod  juratis  testibus  abunde  li- 
quet, hoereditas  denique  tam  lauta,  quam  ilium  im- 
primis inhiasse  constat,  in  nostra  potestate  sit,  hujus 
proptcrca  causce  cognitionem  totam,  atque  judicium 
ad  nos  duntaxat  pertincre  arbitramur.  Veniat  hue 
igitur  qui  se  sponsum  nominal,  suam  hie  litem  instruat, 
quamque  jure  suam  contendit  esse  uxorem,  tradi  sibi 
postulet  Hoc  interim  a  vestra  celsitudine  vebemen- 
t^r  petimus,  quod  et  per  nostrum  intern untium  Bnix- 
ellis  commorantem  jam  aliquoties  pelivimus,  ut  afflio- 
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mo  Domino  Antonio  Ludotico  de  la 
BDIN2  Cbli  Diro,  Andalitiji  PnBsidi; 
Sttttui  Parlamenii  Anglia  authoritate 
MySaiutem. 

I  ab  ornatisninis  riris  quos  nuper  in  Portu- 
penequendos  proditores,  resque  nostras 
urn  classe  misimusy  se  ab  Amplitudine 
lea  contigit  nt  Gallfeciee  oram  legerent, 
lira  vestra  est,  et  perhumaniter  illis  portu- 
fuisse,  et  iu  rebus  omnibus  adjutos,  qute 
Usui  Solent  esse.  Ei  vestra  humanitas, 
I  nobis  omni  tempore  fuisset,  turn  est  nunc 
m  aliorum  iniquum  in  nos  animum  nullo 
>  aliquibus  in  locis  experimur.  Petimus 
"  Illustrissime  Domine,"  ut  in  eadem  erga 
:  ac  benevolentia  permanere  velis :  utque 
nibus,  quoties  ad  ea  littora  naves  appule- 
a  humanitate  tua,  favere  et  adjumento  esse 
|ue  persuadeas  nihil  nos  beueficii  loco  abs 
id  non  eodem  studio  vel  tibi  vel  tuis  red- 
ndo  similis  occasio  nobis  dabitur,  parati 

sterio,  Dot,  7  Novemh,  1650. 

Sig^at.  Consilii  sig^llo, 

Jo.  Bradshaw  Praeses. 

Magnifico  Civitatii  Oedanensis  Senatuu 

[]  ue  Amplissimi  Domini,  Amici  Charissimi ; 

:es  ad  nos  literae  mercatorum  nostrorum,  qni 
T  oram  negotiantur,  allatee  sunt,  quibus 
tve  quoddam  et  insolitum  nuper  in  magno 
oncilio  imponi  sibi  queruntur :  ut  dccimam 
tatum  suarum  omnium  partem  sublevando 
^,  nostro  hosti,  suppeditarent.  Quod  cum 
1  contrarium  pland  sit,  tractari  hunc  in 
ites  et  mercatores,  iniquissimum  etiaro,  ut 
ide  sint  domi,  divina  ope,  liberati,  iidem  in 
)lica  stipendia  persolvere  cogerentur,  non 
uin  pro  ilia  libertate,  qua  frui  vos  intelligi- 
rave  onus  mercatoribus  imperari  in  urbe 
lolitis ;  in  qua  amicitiam  et  commerciura, 
Lgno  Testrse  civitatis  emolumento,  per  tot 
lie.  Si  est  igitur  ut  nostrorum  bominum 
lercaturam  facientium  tutelam  suscipere 
1  quidem  cikm  ab  aequitate  et  prudentia 
itiam  idignitate  splendidissimee  urbis  baud 
(zpectamus,  eam  operam  dabimus,  ut  gra- 
essc  nobis  omni  tempore  sentiatis ;  quotids 
Mtra  Gedanenses  vel  negotia  babueriut,  vel 
sa^^  fit,  ad  portus  nostros  appulerint 
uterio,  DaL  6  Feb.  1650. 

Internvntio  Portuoallico. 

( Domine, 

aas  bujus  mensis  quinto  decimo  Hamptona 
iccepimus.  In  quibus  significas  te  a  rege 
id  Parlamentum  Reipublicse  Anglias  mis- 


sum  esse :  quo  autem  muneris  titulo,  sive  legati,  sive 
agentis,  sive  intemuntii  non  dicis ;  id  quod  ex  literia 
quas  k  rege  babes  commendatitias  sive  credentiales  lo- 
telligere  velimus ;  quarum  exemplar  ad  nos  poteris 
quam  primum  mittere ;  simul  et  illud  scire,  satisnd  plena 
potestatc  instructus  veniaa  ad  eas  injurias  expiandas, 
damnaque  earesarcienda,  qusB  a  rege  vestro  illata  huic 
reipublicfe  sunt :  dum  bostem  nostrum  tota  testate 
proxima  suit  portubus  tutatus  dassem  Anglicanam  in 
rebelles  et  perfugas  quos  e6  usque  insecuta  erat,  impe- 
tum  facere  parantem  cohibuit,  bostem  ab  invadendis 
nostris  non  cohibuit.  De  his  omnibus  ut  satisfacias,  si 
ampla  et  libera  mandata  accepisse  te  scripseris,  et  ilia- 
rum  quas  diximusliterarum  exemplar  unamiseris,  dein- 
ceps  curabimus,  ut  ad  nos  fide  publica  primo  quoqua 
tempore  tutd  commeare  possis :  ubi  cum  regis  litcrte 
perlectfs  fuerint,  tibi,  quse  mandata  porro  attulisti  ea 
liber^  exponendi  facultas  dabitur. 

Porlamentum  Reipuh.  Anolia  Serenissimo  Principi 
D.  Ferdinando  SeamdOf  Magno  Duet  Etruria, 
Sfc,  Salutem, 

Liter  AS  celsitudinu  vestne  22  Aprilia  1661,  Flo- 
rentiffi  datas,  et  a  residente  vestro  domino  Almerico 
Salvetti  nobis  redditas  accepimus,  in  quibus  Anglico 
nomini  quantoperd  faveat  celsitudo  vestra  gentemque 
eam  quanti  faciat,  facild  perspicimus,  id  quod  non  so- 
lum mercatores  nostri,  qui  in  portubus  vestris  multos 
jam  annos  negotiantur,  verum  etiam  adolescentes  qui- 
que  nostra  nationis  nobilissimi,  atqne  honestissimi,  qui 
vestras  per  urbes  aut  iter  fecere,  aut  excolendi  ingenii 
causa  commorati  sunt,  testantur  atque  confirmant,  qusB 
cum  nobis  pergrata  san4  sint,  et  acceptissima,  turn  hoc 
etiam  atque  etiam  petimus,  ut  quo  animo,  quoque 
studio  in  nostros  mercatores,  aliosque  nostne  reipublicas 
cives  Hetruscam  ditionem  peragrantes,  serenitas  vestra 
consucvit  esse,  in  eo  velit  perseverare :  nosque  vicissim 
pollicemur  atque  recipimus,  quod  ad  Parlamentum  at- 
tinet,  nihil  defuturum,  quod  et  commercio  ct  amicitife 
mutuaB,  quse  inter  utramque  gentem  jam  diu  invetera- 
vit,  firmandee  ac  stabiliendao  possit  conducere;  quam 
quidem  omnibus  utrinque  humanitatis  ofiiciis,  mutua- 
que  observantia,  in  perpetuum  conservari  cupimus  at- 
que optamus. 

Westmonasterio,  20  Januarii^  1651. 

Subscripsit  et  Parlamenti  sigillum  apponi  fecit 

GULIELMUS   LeNTHALL, 

Prolocutor  Parlamenti  Reipub.  Anglife. 

Parlamentum  Reipuh,  Anglia  Illustri  et  magnifico 
Civitatii  Hamburoensis  Senatui^  Salutem, 

Amplissimi,  magnifici,  etspectabiles  viri, 
Amici  charissimi; 

Parlamentum  ReipublicaB  Anglice  cum  antiquam 
amicitiam,  mutuumque  commercium,  quae  inter  gentem 
Anglicam  vestramque  civitatem  est,  continuatum  mag- 
noper^  vellet  et  conservatum,  haud  ita  pridem  Richard- 
um  Bradshaw,  armigerum,  residentis  munere  pneditum 
illuc  misit,  eique  inter  alia  mandaU  ed  spectantia  di- 
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seitis  Terbis  mandayit,  ut  contra  qoosdam  vestne  ditionis 
jastidam  efflagitaret,  qui  societatis  Anglicae  conciona- 
torem  interficere  sant  conad,  quique  deputato  illius  so- 
cietatis impias  manus  injecere,  et  mercatoribus  quibus- 
dam  ejus  societatis  pnecipuis  impias  manus  injecere, 
eosque  in  narem  pitedatoriam  abduxerant,  et  quamvis 
pmdictus  residens,  cum  exciperetur  primura  et  audi- 
retur,  accepta  ab  hac  republica  mandata  ilia  sigilladm 
vobis  nota  fecerit,  quibus  jusdtiae  restrs  exemplum  in 
male6cos  illos  edendum  expectabatur,  tamen  cum  ex- 
pectationi  nostras  responsum  non  esse  intellig^remus, 
illud  nobiscum  cogfitantes  quanto  in  periculo  et  nostri 
homines  et  illorum  facultates  yersarentur,  si  de  incolu- 
mitate  illorum  et  tutela  adversus  hostium  malidam  et 
iniquos  oppugnatores  non  sads  provisura  esset,  rursi^s 
prspdicto  resident!  in  mandatis  dedimus,  ut  nostrum  ejus 
rei  sensum  represeutaret :  utque  hujus  reipublfcsp  no- 
mine ¥os  ut  amicitiam  et  necessitudinem  inter  banc 
rempub.  vestramque  civitatem  initam  roagnumque 
usum  qui  buic  reipub.  cum  vestra  civitate  intercedit 
conscn-are,  adeoque  roercatores  nostros  cum  eorum  pri- 
Tilegiis  sine  ulla  Fiolatione  proteg'ere  relids  hortare- 
tnr;  utque  nominatim  in  quemdam,  cui  nomen  Garmes 
est,  qui  se  in  banc  rempublicam  contumcliosd  gessit, 
certosque  ex  societate  mercatorum  Anglica,  vestra  in 
arbe  commorantes,  ad  contumeliam  hujus  reipublicec 
magnamque  nostrorum  mercatorum  molestiam,  in  Spi- 
rensem  cameram  publice  citavit :  quare  reparadoncm 
ejusraodi  expectamus  quae  eequitad  et  justidae  consen- 
tanea  est. 

De  hisce  capidbus,  et  si  quid  amplius  ad  hujus  rei- 
pub. cum  Tcstra  civitate  amicitiam  pertinuerit,  preedic- 
tum  residentem  hujus  reipublicae  nomine  ad  vos  jussi- 
niusaccedcre:  cui,  ut  fidem  araplam  in  lis  quse  hue 
spectantia  proposuerit  habcatis.  rog'amus. 

Westmonasterioy  dat.  12  31  art  it  ^  1651. 

Subscripsit,  et  Parlanionti  sigillum  imprimendum 
curavit,  Prolocutor,  &c. 

Par  lament  um   Reipub.   AscLi.t   serenissima   Ciiris- 

TIAN.E,     Sl'ECORUM,    GOTHORIM,     VaNDALORIMQUE 

Hegina^  ^c.  Salutem, 

Strenissima  Rcgina; 

MxjESTATis  vestra^  literas  ad  parlamentum  reipub. 
Aiitjfliie  *26  proxime  elapsi  Septembris  Stockbolma  da- 
ta-s  per  Potnim  Spierin^- Silvcrcroon  acccj)inius,  et  pcr- 
legimus:  ct  vclcrem  qiiidem  amicitiam,  iiec  non  com- 
inerrium  niaijnunique  iisiini,  qui  Anijlis  cum  Succorum 
C^eiitc  antiquitiis  intercedit,  permanorc  atque  indies  aii- 
^ere  vehemcnter  atque  ex  animo  cupimus:  Ncque  du- 
bitamus,  quiii  lej^fatus  a  majeslate  vestra  ampliior  in- 
structus  veutrit  ad  ea  maxinie  proponenda,  qufi*  in  rtm 
atque  decus  «j.nti  utrique  futura  imprimis  fuissent, 
qua'que  nos  audire  ex  eo  paratissimi  I'uissemus,  et  quod 
utrinque  potissimum  salubre  atque  utile  videretur,  id 
primo  quoque  tempore  etTectuni  reddidisse.  Verum 
sumnjo  rerum  moderatori  Deo  ita  visum  est,  ut  is  ante- 
quam  audiri  so  petiisset  de  iis  quie  parlamento  expo- 
iiciida  ab  majestatc  Tcsira  in  mandatis  faabebat,  cvenit 


ut  ex  hmc  vita  excederet  (cujas  quidev  deddc 
egrd  atque  acerbd  tulimos,  ut  qui  subbI  in  di 
luntate  acquiescere  debeamus)  ande  ct  Majcs 
tne  que  mens  esset  adbnc  scire  nequemmn 
rei  progressibus  in  presens  injectm  mora  sit: 
optimum  nobis  nsum  est  hisce  literis,  quas.  i 
ipsa  de  re  nuntio  nostro,  dedimus,  significar 
majestad,  quam  gratfle  litere  Testree  quamqo 
tus  Tester  publicus  minister  parlamento  reipub 
fuerit ;  simulque  restne  majestatis  amicitian 
per^  expectamus;  quamque  etiam,  ot  par  e 
principis  amicitiam  plurinii  faciemus:  deque  i 
inter  banc  rempub.  et  majestatis  vestrv  re^ 
commercio  exaugendo,  ita  existimabiraus  qw 
dum  de  re  maximi  utrobique  momend  exisd 
bemus:  quod  et  ea  de  causa  parlamento  rei 
gliffi  acceptissimum  erit  Adeoque  Tcstram  mj 
diTinae  tutelae  recommendare  Tolnmus:  Quo 
mine  et  authoritate. 

Dati*  Wettmonasterio  die  Martis  axa.  Dom 

Subscripsit  et  Parlamend  Sigillum  impri 
curavit  Prolocutor  Parlamend  Reipub. 

Parlamentum  ReipuhUoB  AxeLif  SereuisHm 
dpi  Ferdinando  Secmndo  Hetrcri^  Jf^ 
Salutem» 

Literas  celsitudinis  Testne  22  Aprilis  1661, 
tia  datas,  et  i  residente  vestro  domino  Almerico 
nobis  redditas  accepimus;  in  quibus  Anglioo 
quantopere  faveat  celsitudo  Testra,  gentemqi 
quauti  faciat,  facile  perspicimus :  id  qu<id  nor 
mercatorcs  nostri,  qui  in  jwrtubus  Te>ins  niu! 
annos  nc;;:otiantur,  verum  etiam  adulcictntrt 
nostra^  nationis  nobilissiuii  atque  hoitesti>s:mi. 
tras  per  urbes  aut  iter  fecere,  aut  excolendi  insr^:. 
connnorati  sunt,  testantur  atque  confirmiLt 
cum  nobis  pergrata  sane  sunt  el  accepti>>ima,  i 
etiam  atque  etiam  petimus,  ut  quo  auimo  qu(*qu 
in  nostros  mercatorcs,  aliosque  nostra*  rcipuMic 
Hetruscam  ditionem  perapjantes  serenita*  vc> 
suevit  esse,  in  eo  velit  perseveraro :  ni<s>que  ' 
polliceniur  atque  recipinuis,  q»:od  ad  parUmen 
tinct,  nihil  defuturum.  quod  et  commercio  et  i 
mutusp,  qua?  inter  utramquc  rempub.  tarn  diu 
ravit,  firmanda*  ac  stabiliendce  piis>it  cond'ictrt 
quidem  omnibus  ntrinque  humanitatis  cffi.ii*. 
que  observantia,  in  perpetuum  conservari  cjpi 
que  optamus. 

Wistwonasterio,  Maii  22,  1(>31 . 

Parlamentum  UeipnhlictF  Angi.i  r  ^^mii^c. •.«:.• 
teutiasimo  Princij>i  PniLippo  Qucrto  Ii:>r* 
I^cf/i.  Salnlcm. 

Perm4Gnas  nidtis  querelas  deftTHnt  !.».).> 
mercatores,  qui  in  ditioivibus  vcstr.e'  m.ije^ii!:> 
turam  i'aciunt,  de  \i  multa  atque  injuiiU  >iii 
deque  noiis  etiam  tributis  sibi  inqxr^itis  :i  i 
aliisque  officialibus  vcstrorum  pcrtuum  et  I"i'  r 
ne;rotia   babent,   ct   nomiuadm    in   insulin   C 
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mtra  fcederis  articalos,  quos  commercii  causa 
natio  inter  se  sanxit  Qaas  eoram  querelas 
«  jurejurando  confirmaFcre.  Nobisque  demon- 
isi  jus  suum  obtinere  possint,  suaque  damna 
itur,  nisi  denique  contra  vim  istiusmodi  atque 
pnesidiuni  aliquod  certum,  atque  tutelam  et 
irtunis  suis  babituri  sint,  non  posse  se  amplius 
;is  negotiari.  Qnibus  eorum  querelis  gra viler 
perpensis,  cumque  facta  illorum  ministrorum 
lut  non  omnino  aut  secus  qu&m  res  se  habet  ad 

▼estrae  majestatis  pervenisse  existimemus, 
:t  nobis  ipsas  eorum  querelas  cum  hisce  litteris 
«tatem  Testram  una  mittere ;  nee  dubitamus 
ijestas  Testra,  cum  ipsius  justitiae  amore,  turn 
tmmercii  causa,  quod  vestris  baud  minus  quam 
lominibus  fructuosum  est,  suis  prscipere  velit, 
iquis  illis  nostrorum  vexationibus  abstineant, 
jjus  g'entis  mercatores  expeditam  justitiam  ob- 
iieant,  necnon  debitara  earum  injuriarum  repa- 
I,  quae  a  domino  Petro  de  CariHo  de  Guzman, 
liis,  allatae  sibi  sunt,  contra  praedictos  fcederis 
1,  utque  perficere  Telit  majestas  vestra,  ut  prae- 
rcatores  fructum  illorum  articulorum  percipere 
in  eaque  ?estra  tutela  sint,  ut  tam  ipsi  quam 
suae  ab  omni  injuria  liberie  et  incolumes  esse 

Hoc  autem  mag^a  ex  parte  consecuturos  se 
ant,  si  ademptam  sibi  illam  de  judice  conser- 
^edulam,  qui  eos4  no?o  quodam  consulatu  in 
*m  iniquiore  defendat,  majestas  vestra  rursus 
irit ;  ne  si  nullum  ab  injuria  refugium  sibi  de- 
nmpi  illud  commercium,  quod  utrique  genii 
a  baud  parra  attulit,  violatis  huuc  in  modum 
articulis,  necesse  sit. 

nonasterio,  Auffutti,  1651. 

imo  Prindpi  Venetiarum  Duei,  Senatuique 
timo.  Concilium  Statui  Parlamenti  Reipub, 
[jE  Authoritate  constituiumf  Salutem, 

line  Princeps,  celsissime  Senatus, 
Amici  charissimi ; 

ATOREs  quidam  nostri,  quorum  alteri  Joannes 
I,  alteri  Job  Tbrockmorton  nomen  est,  simulque 
i  nos  quest!  sunt,  qu6d  cum  No?embris  octavo 
imo  1651,  ex  jure  et  autboritate  curie  nostree 
!atU8  occupassent  in  navi  Hirundine  vulgo 
ita,  cui  in  Dunis  consistenti  Isaacus  Taylor 
r  erat,  centum  dolia  caveari  vu1g6  dicti,  quoe 
)na  bona  essent,  inque  sinu  Moscovitico  Arcb- 
jicto  eadem  in  uavem  iroposita;  atque  in  ea 
irout  lege  agitur,  decretum  obtinuissent,  quo 
veari  dolia  sibi  traderentur,  6de  sua  prius  inter- 
e  inilliuscorifesententiaacquieturos;  quodque 
;oria,  quo  lis  ilia  ad  exitum  perduceretur,  cum 
e  scripsisset  ad  magistratus  judicesque  Venetos, 
(|aibus  petebant  uti  Joannem  Piattum  (Veneta 
one  digentem,  qui  cavearum  ilium  sibi  vendi- 
irent  quo  re  per  procuratorem  in  ammiralatus 
Aglica  se  sisteret,  ubi  lis  ista  pendet,  j usque 
"obaret,  tamen  idem  Piattus,  et  quidam  David 
loHaodu,  dam  causa  baec  in  nostro  bic  foro 


pendet,  multum  supradicto  Joanni  Dickons,  aliisqoe 
illis  mercatoribus  de  carearo  istboc  negotium  facessit ; 
eorumque  bona  et  facultates  nexu  occupandas  Venetiis 
curat:  quae  omnia  singulatim,  et  quid  bactenus  in 
predicta  nostra  curia  sit  actum  in  literis  illis  requisito. 
riis  fusius  exponitur ;  quas  postquam  a  nobis  inspectae 
essent,  ad  serenissimam  Venetiarum  rempub.  ut  mer- 
catoribus in  bac  causa  adjumenlo  esse  possint,  trans- 
mittendas  censuimus;  atque  ab  ea  vehement^  peti- 
mus,  ut  non  solum  illae  literae  rim  suam  atque  pondus 
illic  babere  queant,  sed  etiam  ut  bona  ilJa  et  facultates 
mercatorum,  quas  praedictus  Piattus  et  Darid  Rutts 
nexu  illigandas  curarunt,  liberentur ;  dictique  rei  ad 
nostram  hie  curiam  remittantur,  quid  sui  sit  juris  in 
boc  cavearo  sibi  vendicando  lege  experturi.  Qua  in 
re  celsitudo  vestra  et  serenissima  respub.  feceritet  quod 
aequissimum  in  se  est,  et  quod  illibata  utriusque  reipub. 
amicitia  est  dignum,  quod  denique,  oblata  quavis  oc- 
casione,  pari  bujus  reipub.  benerolentia  atque  officiis 
compensabitur. 

Datit  ah  Alba  Aula,  die  Feb.  1652. 

Sdbscripsit  et  Concilii   Sigillum    imprimendum 
Guravit,  Consilii  Praeses. 

Ad  legatum  Hispanicdm. 

Excellentissime  Domine, 

Concilium  Status  cum  ex  mandate  parlamenti  secnn- 
do  die  mensis  Martii  accepto  de  charta  excelientiae  ves- 
trae  17  Feb.  commissariis  bujus  concilii  exbibita  delibe- 
rationem  seriam  habuerit,  in  qua  excellentiae  vestne 
visum  est,  proponere  uti  duobus  capitibus  illis  nominatia 
quasi  praeviis  responderetur,  responsum  boc  excellentiae 
vestrae  reddendum  censet. 

Parlamentiim,  ubi  ad  ea  respondit,  quae  ab  excellentia 
vestra  cum  primum  audiretur  proposita  sunt,  tum  etiam 
in  iis  literis  quas  ad  Serenissimum  Hispaniarum  Regem 
scripsit,  quam  sibi  grata  quamque  accepta  ilia  fuerit 
amicitia,  ususque  mutuus  qui  et  ab  illius  regia  majes- 
tate  et  a  vobis  ejus  nomine  oblatus  est,  quam  denique 
deliberatum  sibi  fuerit,  parem  amicitiam  quod  ad  se  at- 
tinet,  pariaque  officia  reddere  uberius  declaravit 

Exinde  visum  vestrae  excellentiae,  cum  primum  au- 
dita in  concilio  est  Decembris  19  styli  veteris,  huic 
concilio  proponere,  veluti  rationem  quandam  auspican- 
da;  arctioris  bujus  amicitiae,  cujus  facta  tum  k  vobis 
roentio  erat,  uti  certi  ex  suo  corpore  nominarentur,  qui 
ea  quae  attulisset  excellentia  vestra  audirent,  iis  per- 
pensis de  eorum  utilitate  ad  concilium  referre  quam 
primum  possint,  cuivestro  postulate  ut  satisfieret  certos 
ex  suo  numero  concilium  nominavit,  qui  excellenliam 
vestram  convenirent,  quod  et  proinde  factum  est  eorum- 
que loco  quae  proponenda  expectabantur,  cbartam  illam 
supradictam  congressio  ea  protulit,  ad  quam  responsum 
hoc  concilii  est. 

Cum  parlamentum  ea  declaraverit,  vestraque  excel- 
lentia progressum  eum  fecerit  qui  supradictus  est,  para- 
tos  nos  esse,  cum  excellentia  vestra  in  colloquium  venire 
iis  de  rebus,  quas  domini  regis  vestri  nomine  proposue- 
ritis,  tam  de  amicitia  jam  pridem  inita,  quam  de  arctiore 
ineunda,  aut  si  quid  a  nobis  bujus  reipub.  nomine  in 
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medium  prorereiar;  eumque  kd  sin^la  Tonlum  erit, 
■U  respgndubimus,  at  par  eil,  aalunque  Ki  posiaUbit. 
Alia  AuU,  Atttrtii  12, 1652. 


ianuHlvM  Reipuh.  AvglI£,  iemiiuimo  Prinripi 
a  Tirt<o  Dan-i«  ffryf.  ^c.  Salulwm. 


e  et  polenlissime  licx  ; 
■  LtTERAa  *F<tr[F  majeslatis,  underig^mo  proxinti 
cembrU  sd  p&rlunenluni  rcipub.  AngliK  sb  arre 
rtgii.  IIspbniK  ditu,  per  Tinim  nobilem  Hfnricum 
Willamspii  RoicnwiDg  de  hytaxker  accepimiu,  eoqiic 
snimi  afleclii.  quern  res  illie  proposiliE  metculur,  libeii- 
tUaimd  perlcgimus,  vestraque  maJMlsli  pprsuaium  hoc 
esK  cnpimufi,  eundem  aniiniim,  eailein  releris  amiciliie. 
commercii,  ac  neceHiludiuU,  quEe  Anglis  cum  Dbiiib 
per  tot  tnnos  intereessit,  continuandte  et  tonierrandie 
Mudia,  qua^  in  majeilate  tcsIfi  sunt,  in  nobis  qiioque 
rate  ;  baud  nescientes,  quamrii  dirioB  Pruvidentiic 
viium  siiigentem  banc  lam  benigne  et  placid^  respici- 
enti  receptam  apud  nos  prinris  regjminis  fortnam  in 
melius  nolUG,  easdcm  tinicti  atrioquc  rationes,  eadem 
in  com  mane  commoda,  eundem  mutuo  usum  alque 
llbenim  commercium,  quce  pactiones  priores  et  fcedcra 
inter  utrDoiqiie  natioDem  peperenint,  eliamnum  da- 
Tire  Timque  priorem  obtinerc,  ulruqiie  eliam  nblig-are, 
ut  romnmncm  dent  o|>erain,  fiedera  ilia  quto  atilisuma 
silu  muluo  reddendo,  ui  smiciuam  quoque  propHorem 
ac  slabitiorem  indies  reddanl ;  cumque  Teslne  mBJexlali 
plaeuerit  ea  persequi  constlia,  qnie  itt  Uteris  vestria 
regiii  scripta  sunt,  parlameiitum  eadem  amplerti  rum 
•lacrilate  omni  ac  fide  pantum  erit,  eaqtie  omnia  pro 
virili  sua  parle  conferre,  qnse  itlum  ad  finem  cnndticerc 
arbitiabunlur ;  sibique  penuadeut,  majestatem  vestram 
hac  de  cauta,  ea  tlidem  consjlia  capturuni  osse  ad  bane 
rempub,  ipectanlia  (cni  etiom  proiisom  pactis  priori- 
bus  est)  qu»  ad  hasfe  res  faccrp  pnssinl  ab  majestale 
Testra  nobis  lam  cupientibus  propositas.  Parlamenluni 
interea  majestali  lestne  ac  pnpulo  (inlicitalem  prospers 
que  oBiiiia  precatur. 

Datii  Weilmonatlerio,  die  April.  Aa.  Dom.  16S2. 
Sub  SIgillo  Parlamenli  subscripsii  ejus 
nomine  atque  autboritaie  Prolocutor 
Parlamenli  Reipub.  AngltK. 

J'arlamnilutitRtipuh.  kvoi-lm.  iUnalrihiatt  tuagnifieis 
Hanseaticabum  Citilatum  Proronruiibui  ac  SenM- 
loribvi,  Salvtem, 


Paslahentii»  Reipubl.  Angfliie  lilerssrestras  sexto 
decinio  Januarii  proxime  etapsi  datas,  perque  rcstrum 
publicum  minislrum  Leonem  ab  Aisema  allatas,  accepit 
Bti]ue  perlegil,  eumque  ex  earum  aullioritale  audi«jl. 
qui  et  lestrarum  ciiiutum  erga  banc  rempub.  prepen- 
■um  et  ainieum  animum  exposuil,  et  aotiqiia  ilia  inter 
easdem  aoiicilia  ut  porro  maneat  petivJL  Parlamen- 
lum  itaqur  pro  se  testatur  alquc  conGrmat  per|;ratuDl 
■ibi  esse,  pristinam  iltsm  aniicitiam  ac  necessiludiuem, 
quK  bnic  genti  cum  illis  cirilstibus  inlercessit,  et  re- 


ri  ntunqae  penDsoere,  Mqw  Ion  ponbiK 


recipit  id  rcipsa  solids  ptcMMe, 

tr^late  antiqui  iUi  amici 

agant  expectsl ;  quB  aul«ni  pr^-tcre* 

speciatira  in  macduii  babuit,  cam  ea 

status  Integra  a  nobis  mnis«m  fuerint,  qav^ac  p^ 

suissel  ibidem  coDsullata,  mpottsuai  iUic  aUprBi^ 

actum  cum  eo  it>  fuil,  pnal  quiJqiw  maan^  m 

tequalitatc  et  rMione  conscntina   *is»m  at,  ^mt 

residens  vesler  rcnunciare  ad  «as  pntoii :  aqM  p 

deniia  et  speclata  probitas  oollala  ui  emm  a  ntm  fl 

lici  moQeris  nota  dijj-nnm  prWicat. 

Dxlii  WalwuniAit.  die  April.  An.  Dom.  IMB. 

Sub  Sigillo  Parlamenti   tntncripal,  ^mf 

nomine  et  aatboriuic,  PniocM»m  Nk 

menti  Rtipub.  Aiig^lisr. 

Parlamentum  Reipuh,  Amoli^c    ilhtttri  tt  maf 
Civitalii  Hahbdroemsis  Sammi,  Sahlim. 

Ampliasimi,  mafniifici,  et  sp«cUl)iles  Tin, 

Amici  charissimi ; 
PAftLAMEHTUK  lUipub.  Aoglin  litcivx  n>n*f 
decimo  Januarii  proxime  cUpsi  Hkinbwgo  i»M 
que  nobilem  ¥irum  Dominuoi 
veitrum  Pt  cwterarum  ciiiuiuni  Ba 
denlem  allalas,  aeccpit  alqne  perie^^  (OifM 
earum  authoriule  aDdiiril,  el  quae  antpJiv  ab  x 
cititatc  mandata  speciatim  habait,  de  lis  aJ  im^ 
status  remisit,  quibus  ul  exciperent  qiue  ibMin 
nerentur,  deque  ib  que  juUa  d  ie(|iia  tjJiiIw.i 
eo  qaam  primum  tranugi:relit.  aulfasres  faiBai;  ^ 
eliam  exiade  factum  est.  Utqae  juiliiiiii  ma  a  f 
rerum  qute  i  Tobis  aflerenlnr  debilam  ratjnpf  ■ 
per  se  esse  babiturum  osleudit.  suumquc  er^  nM 
ci«italeiii  sin^lare  stodiuni,  xauan  illue  leudcahi 
ibique  maocre  jusso,  testatuin  reddidit;  iu  nta 
expect£t,ct  meriloquidem  postulat,  a  robisa^a 
iis  in  rebus  que  bnjus  rcipub.  ex  vsa,  *k  i^d 
resideutc  suoque  nomine  (estrs  eiiitati,  nlifl 
araicf  nobb  et  fcederala,  tcI  jam  cxpnau  (dia| 
tcruia  exponenda  eruQL 

WeflmoHotlrrio,  dst.  die  April.  Att-  Dfm.  )fi3£ 
Sub  Sigillo  Parlameoti   subscripMl  qw 

mine  alque  autbotttate  Prelocstar  f* 

mcDti  Reipub.  AngUx. 

CancHiam  Statnt  Rripuiliea  Axoliz  Armaa 
Prinripi  D.  Febdi\*\oo  Smatdo  Mfm  L 
Hetri'R1.£.  Salnlem- 

CoNCiLiDM  Stalos  cum  a  Cania  I^nglaarf^' 
in  portu  eeUiludinis  vcstrte  Libumena  luui^a 
Ang-licnrutn  negniia  procurat.  cotius  per  GMm 
ret,  qualuaTdeeim  nares  prssidiarias 
Belganim  io  eum  poitum  nuper  v^iti 
Anglorum  in  ipso  porui  reatro  kut  ~ 
aut  dtipressuras  miniH  pal&m  sunt,  veslmfi 
nitatcm,  cujua  tidcm  atque  opem  AiigliB  m^ 
tores   ibi    eomtnoranles    implonverant. 
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it  prefeeto  muidane,  nti  illis  Anglonim  na- 
auzilio  etaet,  tui  maneris  atque  officii  judicavit 
ati  celsitiidiiiem  Testram  certiorem  faceret, 
huic  reipoblicaB  gradasima  tit  benevolentia  ilia 
tutelaf  quam  mercatoribus  Anglit  tarn  beni^d 
listis,  TestriBqae  celsitudini  promittit  atque  iu 
apit  mansuram  apod  se  in  omne  tempus  hu- 
iu^  meriti  gratian,  paratumque  se  omni  occa- 
fore  parem  amicidam  pariaque  officia  Testro 
y  reipta  pnestare,  omniaque  facere,  qute  conser- 
i  inter  banc  §^ntem  atque  vestram  solitae  beneTO- 
I,  atque  commercio  possint  conducere.  Cumque 
Foederatanim  Bel|pi  FroTinciarum  inter  ipsa  de 
5  coUoquia  4  semetipsis  oblata  iu  classem  nostram 
a  cum  perfidia  non  solum  in  ipsis  stationibus 
a  inceptaTerint  (quo  in  facinore  DEUS,  tanquam 
r  justissimus,  adversum  se  illis  atque  infensum 
lit)  verum  etiam  in  exterorum  portubus  naves 
tonim  nostrorum  capere  aut  demergere  conats 
tecessarium  etiam  censuimus  scriptum  boc  parla- 
reipublicie  Anglias  ad  celsitudinem  vestram  unk 
e ;  eujus  emittendi  occasionem  dedere  controver- 
ter  banc  rempub.  et  Belgii  provincias  in  preesen- 
irtaD.  £z  quo  celsitudo  vestra  facild  perspiciat, 
iniqaa,  quam  contra  fas  omne  atque  jus  gentium 
Uioa  populi  in  banc  rempub.  Artiterint,  et  quam 
mo  parlamentum  atuduerit,  publicse  pacis  causa, 
iam  eorum  et  societatem  pristinam  retinuisse. 
is  mb  Alba  Aula,  Julii  29, 1662. 

Snbscripsit  Condlii  Nomine  atque  Autboritate 
Concilii  Preeses. 

Ad  Legatum  Hispanicum. 

Koellentissime  Domine, 

ciLiUM  Status,  deliberatione  babitade  ilia  cbar- 
lam  ^  j!Sk,  1^2,  ab  excellentia  restra  accepit, 
iam  de  ilia  quam  in  concilio  status  cum  audiretur 
OS  mensis  vestra  exbibuit  excellentia,  ad  binas 
hartulas  responsom  boc  reddit:  parlamentum 
I.  Anglise  firmam  amicitiam  bonamque  pacem, 
tic  repub.  est  cum  Hispaniarum  regia  majestate, 
randi  percupidum,  ex  quo  idem  primikm  regis 
ti  auimum  eodem  inclinare  excellentia  vestra 
MiTit,  paratum  semper  fuisse  earn  utriusque  gen- 
iO  quam  maxim^  firmare  ac  stabilire.  Idque 
om  status  parlamenti  nomine  atque  mandato 
artalis  aliquoties  excellentise  Tcstrse  demonstra- 

speciatim,  prout  excellentia  restra  petiverat, 
laarios  delegit,  quae  et  excellentiam  vestram 
irent,  ab  eaque  acciperent,  que  ad  predictum 
eoodncentia  proponerentur ;  quo  in  conventu 
loco  proponendorum  visum  est  nobis  g^neratim 
n,  quasi  futuro  prsevia  coUoquio,  exbibere,  de 

concilio  Tidebatur,  parlamentum  qui  suus  esset 

cbartis  prioribus  planum  fecisse:  tamen  quo 
idut  satisfieret,  utque  excellentie  vestrse  nequa 
JO  restaret  iis  de  rebus  auae  tum  proposuerat, 
om  in  ea  cbartula  qose  \o  A^lli,  data  est,  paratum 

fwtendit  cum  exceUentia  vestra  in  colloquium 
lis  de  ftbnt  qos  k  parte  regis  majestatis  prae- 


dicttt  in  mandatia  haberet,  tarn  de  pristina  amicitia 
quam  de  actione  futora,  de  iis  etiam  quae  k  nobis  bujus 
reipub.  nomine  exbiberentur;  cumque  ad  singula  veui- 
retur  ea,  quae  par  esset,  resque  postularet,  responsa 
dare:  ad  quee  visum  est  excellentise  vestras  nihilum 
respondere  neque  per  duos  pene  menses  in  ea  re  ulterius 
progredi.  Vestramque  cbartulam  %jhSii\  1652,  datam 
concilium  ex  eo  tempore  primam  ab  excellentia  vestra 
accepit,  in  eaque  hoc  solum  proponitis,  uti  pacis  atque 
foederis  articuli  inter  Carolum  regem  nuperum  ves- 
trumque  Dominum  -f^  Novembris  1630,  pacti  denuo 
percurrantur,  utque  ejus  capita  quaeque  tcI  amplifi- 
centur  vel  immutenter  pro  temporum  et  rerum  alio 
nunc  statu,  necnon  regeudas  reipublicae  forma  immu- 
tata,  quod  cum  nibil  amplius  esset,  quam  quod  et  nos 
in  preedicta  nostra  cbartula  lo  ApHSu  summatim  atque 
dilucid^  significaveramus,  expectabat  concilium  quos- 
dam  speciatim  articulos  ex  eo  foedere  ab  excellentia 
Testra  propositum  iri,  cum  ea  aroplificatione,  iisque 
mutationibus,  quarum  facitia  mentionem,  cum  alioqui 
nobis  impossibile  sit  ullum  aliud  responsum  bac  de  re 
dare,  quam  quod  jam  dedimus.  Vehim  cum  excel- 
lentia vestra  ex  cbarta  sua  novissima  dilationem  in 
nos  conferre  videatur,  concilium  idcirco  cbartulam  ves- 
tram praedictam  ^i£S!  datam,  quodque  in  ea  pro- 
poaitum  erat  denuo  inspexit,  seque  de  eo  quod  illic 
est  propositum,  priore  ilia  cbartula  excellentiae  yestne 
plen^  satisfecisse  arbitratur,  cui  et  boc  solum  potest 
adjicere,  se,  cum  excellentiae  vestne  videbitur,  vel  ex 
foederibusjam  factis  vel  alio  quovis  modo  ejusmodi  ferre 
conditiones,  quae  ad  praesentem  rerum  ac  temporum 
statum  erunt  accommodatap,  quibus  a  parte  vestra  fun- 
dari  amicitiam  Yultis,  ea  vobis  responsa  exinde  redditu- 
rum,  quae  ab  se  ad  ea  reddi  aequum  erit,  quceque  parla- 
mentum in  eodem  perseverare  studio  testcntur,  illibatam 
atque  firmam  cum  rege  vestro  domino  amicitiam  con- 
servandis.  Eaque  ut  augescat  etiam,  parlamentum 
omnem  bonestam  seque  dignam  operam  pro  se  qnidem 
dabit. 

Concilium  pneterea  aui  officii  ducit  esse,  excellen- 
tiam Testram  illius  nostrae  cbartulae  Januarii  30, 1651,  ' 
ad  vos  datae  admoneri,  cui  cum  excellentia  vestra  re- 
sponsum nondum  dederit,  instamus  proinde  atque  ex- 
pectamus,  ut  parlamento,  de  qua  illic  re  facta  mentio 
est,  satisfactio  detur. 

Responsum  CaneUii  Status  ad  Replieationem  Dami- 
norvm  Legatorum  Extraordinariorum  serenissimi 
Regis  Dania  et  NoawxoiiE,  Commissariis  Concilii 
traditam,  ad  Respontum  illud  quod  reddidit  Conci- 
lium ad  quatuordecim  eorum  postulationes. 

PRiCDiCTis  Dominis  Legatis  ut  satisfiat  de  responso 
concilii  ad  quintum,  sextum,  septimum,  octavum,  et 
nonum  articulum,  assentitur  concilium  buic  sequenti 
clausulae  suo  responsorum  6ne  adjieiendae.  Videlicet, 
praeter  illas  colon ias,  insulas,  portus  et  loca  in  partis 
alterutrius  ditione,  ad  quae  loca  ne  quis  negotiandi  aut 
commercii  babendi  causa  accedat,  lege  cautum  est,  nisi 
impetrata  prius  ejus  partis  licentia  speciali,  ad  quam 
iHa  colonia,  insula,  portus,  aut  loca  pertinueriut 
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Receptiocujusqoara  in  navem  quie  in  fluxniiia,  portus, 
aiit  sinus  altcrutrius  partis  conipulsa  erit  uavem  illam 
ulli  cxhibcndie  inolestiie  aut  perscrutationi  ex  rcsponso 
concilii  ad  articuliini  undccimumobnoxlamnon^aciet, 
qucmadmodum  pnedicti  domini  le^^ati  in  replicationc 
sua  videutur  iutcllexisse,  pneterquam  iibi  ilia  reccptio 
contra  lejs^es,  statuta,  aut  niorcm  illius  loci  est,  in  quo 
ilia  navis  portum  capesscrit,  qua  in  re  videtur  concilio 
nihil  statui  quod  durius  sit,  sed  quod  utriusque  reipub. 
saluti  sit  seque  conducibile. 

Quod  ad  probanduni  cujusnani  proprid  naves  et  bona 
ilia  erunt,  qua?  in  naufrag'io  ejici  acciderint,  concilium 
existimat  necesse  esse  jusjurandum  dari  in  illis  cnriis, 
quie  ad  hujusmodi  causas  aut  jam  sunt  constitutae  aut 
erunt  constitucnds,  ubi  qua  ilia  sibi  vendicant  audiri 
sin^uH  possint,  et  cuj usque  jus  co<^uosci  ac  dijudicari, 
quod  scriptis  testimoniis,  que  yulgt>  **  certificata" 
nuncupantur,  tarn  dare  atque  distincte  fieri  non  potest, 
unde  mulli  scrupuli  ac  dubitationes  cxistere  potenint, 
niultae  ctiam  fraudes  ac  doli  in  illud  genus  probationis 
irrepere,  quod  ne  eveniat  utriusque  partis  interest  pm- 
vidcre.  Concilium  ctiam  aequum  esse  arbitratur,  detiniri 
certuni  tempus,  ante  quod  tempus  qui  justum  earum 
rerum  dominuni  se  esse  non  probavcrit,  excludetur  ad 
evitandas  sine  fine  lites.  Quod  autcni  ad  modum  renuu- 
dandi  ea  bona  quoe  ejecta  in  naufragio  facile  cnrrum- 
puntur,  visum  est  concilio  eum  modum  proponcre  qui 
ad  lucemam  dicitur,  utqui  sit  modus  maxime  probabilis 
verum  bonorum  pretium  cliciendi  ad  dominorum  cmo- 
himentum  ;  tamen  si  prsedicti  domini  legati  invcntam 
aliam  rationem  attulerint  quoc  buic  iini  magis  condu- 
cere  videbitur,  per  concilium  non  stabit  quo  minus  id 
fiat  quofi  oequum  erit:  ncquc  intelliptur  ob  banc  rem 
buic  tractationi  moram  affereiidi  occasio  ulla  praebeutur. 

Quod  autem  ad  coriim  supplicium  qui  ])rop<)sitiini 
fa'diis  ruperint,  concilium  id  adjccit,  cujus  in  respdnso 
suo  ad  artii-uliimqiiartum  dociniiini  tit  nientio  ad  niajo- 
rem  ejus  articuli  otficaciam,  ipsumquc  i'oidus  c6  flrniius 
atqiic  diuturnius  reddendum. 

Ad  clausulam  articuli  qiiarti  decimi  extreniam  qu(»d 
attinet  respondere,  non  expedirc  censcniiis  illis  fcede- 
ribus  ac  societatibus,  quarum  in  pnrdictis  responsis 
facta  est  mcntio,  quieque  gencratim  dunta.xat  propn- 
nnntur  asscnsum  nostrum  exbibere  antrquani  quales 
ill;r  siiit,  oxploratius  n»»bis  fucrii,  dc  quihiis  cum  cx- 
cellcntiis  vestris  visum  erit  coiicilinni  corlius  facore.  rc- 
Mponsum  cxpressius  ad  id  reddtrc  putcrnnus. 

Replicaiio  Concilii  Status  ad  responsum  pradictorum 
Dominorum  Legatorum  f/uod  ad  scnox  artirulnt  a 
prrtdirto  Concilio  nomine  Reipub.  A.NfiLi.t  ixhibitos 
est  redditum. 

CoNCfMi  M,  irispectis  priedictorum  dominorum  Irjja- 
tonim  dipli»mati>  (iiiibus  coliata  in  cos  potestas  est  trans- 
iirciuli  cum  parlain-  lUo  aut  ojirs  C(«mnii>sariis  do  iis 
omnibus  qiiE  trari>ii:i  «\|)i'tlivfrit,  foMloraqiio  vctii^ta 
rcnmaiiili  iiovaquo  jmiircndi,  r.\iNtiina!)at  ijuiiliMii  pru*- 
dii'tiix  (liiiiiiiids  IcLfUns  ra  aiitlioritato  fs>e  pntdiios,  ut 
el  r».>ji(»ii>a  daro  p'»>Ntiit,  ot  i)nini.i  tran>ii,»-i.iv.  tarn  quir 
a  parte  bujus  reipub.  quam  quie  a  parte  Uc-jis  Dania* 


et  Nonvegis  ferrentur,  adeoque  response  que  prs£dii 
dominis  legatis  ad  primam,  secundam,  tertiam  et  qo^ 
tarn  concilii  postulationem  dare  lihuit  baud  expcctaki^ 
quo  factum  erit,  ut  buic  praesenti  tractationi  mccmb 
more  atTeratur,  cum  et  in  se  squissimum  sit,ctiae» 
cilio  deliberatum,  foediis  iutegrum  tractando  «■! 
complecti  tarn  de  iis  quie  ad  hanc  rempublican  ^m 
quae  ad  regna  Danise  et  Norwegise  spectaoL  Q» 
propter  concilium  enixe  flagitat,  ut  excellentis  vctti 
respondere  ad  predictum  nostrum  primum,  sccaadi^ 
tertium,  et  quintum  postulatum  TelinL 

Ad  quartum  articulum  de  pnrtoriia  Gluckstaila  <m 
ea  jam  antiquata  sint,  quemadmodum  eic^Uetiii 
vestrie  in  response  meminerunt,  instat  conciliaa  ci 
corum  ilia  antiqu<itio  etiam  per  hoe  feed  us  nta  kibi- 
tur,  ne  forte  in  posterum  revucentur. 

Quod  ad  sextum  articulum,  qui  de  prratica  est  mi 
quidem  inseruit  concilium  ut  qui  ad  utriusque na- 
raoda  8pqud  pertineret,  et  ad  coinmercium  in  cosimm 
stabiliendum,  quod  a  pyratis  atqne  pnedonihus  ja- 
quam  turbatur  atque  interruuipitur ;  cumque  respoBiiB 
dominorum  legatorum  de  hoc  articulo  ad  ho«u$iii- 
tiim  referatur,  mentionem  piratanim  uulJam  facts, 
concilium  idcirco  expressius  re.<ponsum  ad  id  peUL 

Cumque  pnxdicti  domini  legati  in  sua  replicukat 
ad  responsum  concilii  et  decimum  suum  articalum.  ef 
ad  eum  concilii  responsum  proetermiserint.  coDcilioae- 
cessarium  visum  est  priori  bus  su  is  postu]ati>s«q'j»tta 
hunc  articulum  adjungere. 

Populum  et  incolas  reipub.  Anglio*,  qui  ne^tiiiii 
commercium  per  ulla  regna,  regiones,  aut  di[i«^D<« 
Re;>is  Dani^e  et  Xom-egiie  liabuerint  portorii,  tribetx. 
census,  vectii^alis  aut  stipendii  cnjus%i«  plus  in  ^*»r- 
Tiim  non  solvere  aut  alio  quo  vis  niodo  aiqu*:  pvi^^Ia 
ftederatarum  Beli*-ii  Provimiiruni,  alia>e  qi;*fsci- 
tio  externa  niiiiiiiiiim  illic   solven**  mercaiurin'qi;^ 'V 
cirns,  si  suhit  aut  solutura   est,  pari(]uo  trci  ti  <h:-^ 
ampla  libertate   priiilei^iis  et  ininiiiniiatil'j?.  cu.t  iS 
advoiitu,  tuni  in  reditu,  et  quamdiii  illic  c>.>iijii:"n:«3- 
tur.  in  piscatu  etiam,  nienatiira,  atquo  alin  q!;<.c^D? 
miulo,  quo  ullius  i-xioni^  CTontis  |iik{>ulus  iu  {-r3<:ic&s 
reirnis  totaque  «litiono  dicii  Kegis  I)an:x  »■:  S'.'T**C'^ 
friiitur  ant  friii  fpicat ;  quibus  itidoiu  priviu;;ii<  p-pc* 
lares  Regis  Daiiiri*  et  Norwegire  per  omues  {'rMiiscJi 
ac  ditionem  Keipui)Iic£e  Anglia^  paritcr  trucDtur. 

( 'oncilium  Status  Reipuh,  A \r, l i t.  tfrrni e«w ?  P*  »• 
dpi  Don.ino  FERniNANDO  Stctindo,  .V-iy»<«  //»*» 
H E  T  [n  R !  r. ,  Sa  I u tern. 

Sonnissime  Princeps.  Amire  Cliarissin:-. 
C'oNsiLiiM  StalJis.  cogniio  t'tii:  j.rr  ora:.  -vn:  r.i*"-' 
(Jiiiis  vr>inv  liic  cninnmr.intciii.  quim  ptr  CikJJ 
L'in^lan<Iiini  morratonini  Aiiglir»»ruRi  uei^'tii  L'^-"- 
pnuMiraniem,  qiianrn  ouni  boiif\  i-|i*nti.i  ac  flJ:  '>!'  '--■ 
vesira  iia\ium  Aiii;li'.arum  in  Liiuiniie's^tm  ^r-u:;'' 
iciipiouMiini  liiti'Iaiiisu^i\ j^«. rit,  •    Titri  B.i^-..   .r.:    ■  * 

j»ru»Ial-iii;is  oxitiiii:  illiN  aT«|iir  •  i't|.:i  i;;r-fii  : :>• 

littris  uii(l«.iri^"«.>iiii«»  Jiilii  fjai.is  i.ji::i>  aii  -.t. U.:  ■.;.  .- 
vrsiraiii,  jniiiilndiiiii  ptrveni.-'SO  sj-tr.-.i  >:^'"  ...  ■■  • 
quam  id  sibi  gralum  aatptuniqr.c  act i»i i>M :.■..■.•  ^- 
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mpore  Miiptam  piriamenti  reipublicee  Anglite  de 
▼erriia  inter  banc  rempublicam  et  Foederatas 
i  Ph»fin€ias  in  pnesentia  exoitis  ad  serenitatem 
tu  una  misit  Cumque  rursus  per  eundem  Caro- 
jonglandam  condliam  intellexerit,  quas  ulterius 
ita  dederit  eebitudo  vestra  de  incoluniitate  atque 
navibna  Anglicis  pnestanda,  etiam  Belg^,  ne  id 
important  contra  nitentibus,  ne  banc  quidem  oc- 
em  prfletereundam  esse  censuit,  sig^ificandi  nir- 
kitudini  yastras  se  yestram  jostitiam  et  singvla- 
I  tutandis  nayibos  tnis  constantiam  cum  plurimi 
tam  sibi  etiam  gratissimam  babere.  Quod  cum 
I  amicitise  stndiique  yestri  in  banc  rempub.  baud 
idicium  sit,  persuadere  sibi  poterit  celsitudo  yes- 
ria  officia  atque  ttudia  in  nobis  erga  vestram  cel- 
lem  nunquam  se  esse  desideraturam.  Quoeque 
are  possint  quim  nobis  deliberatum  sit  eam  ami- 
,  qus  buic  reipub.  cum  yestra  serenitate  est, 
eonstantissimd  atque  diutissimd  pro  yirili  nostra 
sonsenrare.     Nos  interim  navibus  nostris  omni- 

00  yestros  portusintrayerint,  disertis  yerbis  man- 
as,  ut  salutationes  exploaione  tormentorum  con- 
( omnemque  bonorem  debitum  ?estne  celsitudini 
sre  meminerint 

is  Alba  Aula,  Septemh.  1652. 

>  concilii  sigillo  deinde  consignandis  subscripsit 

Concilii  Praeses. 

Legahtm  Hispanicum  Alphonsum  de  Cardenas. 

Kcellentissime  Domine, 

iRm  excellentife  yestrao  tV  Noyembris  1652  dat», 
cretario  yestro  Novembris  8  redditae,  uni  cum 
\  Hbellis  supplicibus  simul  inyohitis,  in  concilio 
e  aunt  de  nayibus  nimin!im  Samsone  et  San 
ore  wulgo  nominatis ;  ad  quas  concilium  respon- 
oc  reddit:  nayem  Anglicam  pnesidiariam,  cum 
dictas  nayes  non  in  Dunis,  ut  scribit  exeellentia 
sed  in  alto  incidisset,  tanquam  bostium  navem 
habitam  in  portum  adduxisse;  curiamque  Am- 
los,  ad  quam  propria  de  causis  hujusmodi  attinet 
cere,  illius  cause  cognitionem  pro  jure  sibi 
iase;   ubi  singuli  partis  utriusque  quorum  id 

1  ampliter  et  liber^  audientur,  j usque  suum 
e  obtinebit :  vestrae  porro  excellentiee  rogatum 
IS  curiae  judices  misimus,  quo  certius  intelliga- 
ucNisque  iis  de  navibus  in  judicio  processerint. 
timul  ac  nobis  compertum  erit,  ea  dari  mandata 

re  curabimus,qu8e  et  aequum  erit,  eteadignum 
ia,  quae  buic  reipublicas  cum  rege  vcstro  inter- 
nee minus  confidimus,  regiam  ejus  roajcstatem 
d  passurum  esse,  hujus  reipublicae  bostium  bona 
mine  ejus  subjectorum  elabi  aut  delitescere. 

•cripsit  et  concilii  sigillum  apponendum  curavit 
Gulielmus  Masham,  Concilii  Preeses. 
mb  Alba  Aula,  11  Natemb,  an.  Dom,  1652. 

Legato  Hispaniensi. 
xcellentissimc  Domine, 

ATUM  nuperad  concilium  est  ab  navarcbo  nostro 

;o  nayium  hujus  reipublicae  ad  Gaditanum  mare 

3  B 


praefecto,  se  cum  tribus  aliis  uavibus  pnesidiariis  post- 
quam  undecim  Belgicarum  impetum  continuato  bidui 
ccrtamine  sustinuisset,  ad  portum  Longoncm  yulg6 
dictum  ad  sarcienda  quaedam  in  co  proelio  accepta 
incommoda,  casque  res  comparandas  quae  sibi  ad  pug- 
nam  opus  essent,  in  portum  Longonem  vulgo  dictum 
se  recepisse,  ubi  ejus  loci  praefectus  in  eum  cieterasque 
sub  ejus  ductu  nayes  omnia  et  justissinii  et  bumanis- 
simi  simul  viri  officia  impleyit;  cumque  is  locus  in 
ditione  serenissimi  regis  Hispaniarum  sit,  concilium 
cert^  singularem  presidii  illius  bumanitatem  reipsa 
cognitam  arctioris  amicitiae  mutuae  tam  auspicate 
cceptae  fructum  uberem  esse  existimat;  suique  adeo 
officii  ducit  esse,  ob  acceptum  tam  opportuiio  benefi- 
cium  ejus  majestati  gratias  agere,  yestramque  rogat 
excellentiam,  ut  boc  regi  suo  serenissimo  velit  primo 
quoque  tempore  significare,  eique  pcrsuasum  reddere, 
parlamentum  reipub.  Augliae  paratum  semper  fore, 
paria  amicitiae  atque  humanitatis  officia  oblata  qua?is 
occasione  referre. 

Dat,  Westmonasterio,  11  Nov.  An.  Dam.  1652. 

Subscripsit  et  concilii  sigillum  apponendum  curavit 
Gulielmus  Masham,  Concilii  Praeses. 

Parlamentum  Reipub.  ANOLiiE,  Serenissimo  Prineipi 
D.  Ferdinando  SecundOf  Magno  Dud  HBTRORiiE, 
Salutem. 

Serenissime  Priiiceps,  Amice  Charissime, 

Parlamentum  reipub.  Angliae  literas  yestrte  celsi- 
tudinis  Augusti  septimo  decimo,  Florentia  datas,  acce- 
pit:  in  quiyus  de  restitutioue  navis  cujusdam  agitur 
oryza  onustas,  quae  navis  a  capitaneo  CarJio  Liber- 
niehsi  vendicatur.  £t  quam  vis  in  nostra  ammiralatus 
curia  contra  predictum  Cardium  in  ca  causa  sententia 
judicum  lata  jam  sit,  et  apud  delegatus  provocatio 
turn  penderet,  tamen  cum  boc  celsitudo  vestra  petat, 
parlamentum,  quo  tam  aniici  principis  benevolentiam 
ac  necessitudinem  quanti  faciat  testificari  possit,  man- 
davit  quibus  curae  ea  res  est,  ut  navis  ilia  cum  orjza, 
vel  saltem  ejus  justum  pretium  praedicto  capitaneo  Car- 
dio  reddatur;  cujus  mandati  fructum  procurator  ejus 
apud  nos  re  ipsa  jam  percepit.  £t  quemadmodum  cel- 
situdo vestra,  suum  navibus  Anglorum  in  portu  Libur- 
niensi  patrocinium  atque  tutelam  benig^d  praebendo, 
parlamentum  sibi  magnoper^  devinxit  (cujus  rei  gestae 
narratio  tam  ab  oratore  bic  vcstro,  qusim  a  Carolo 
Longland  mercatorum  nostrorum  illic  procuratore,  de- 
lata  nuper  ad  nos  est)  ita  parlamentum  summo  vicissim 
studio  dabit  operam,  quotiescunque  occasio  dabitur,  ut 
sua  omnia  sincerae  amicitife  atque  benevolentiae  officia 
in  celsitudinem  vestram  solidd  constare  possint ;  quam 
adeo  divinae  benignitati  atque  tutclae  comniendatissi- 
mam  vult  esse. 

Datis  WestmonasteriOy  die  Novemb.  1652. 

Subscripsit  et  sigillum  reipub.  apponendum  curavit 
Prolocutor  Parlamenti  Reipub.  Angliue. 
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riiiliHliliH  ffi^iil   lliiniii  SWK^imw  U  Ptim- 
SnUMOM  «  FotntkHBe  Rex, 


lorii  MUi  iii^Mt,en  ih  4iMti  andaiii,  at  de 


I'm  I— wri  giyil.  Amua  iSirwitiriwi  Piimeifi 
TBKBTiAKnM  Am,  Smimttm. 

FtlUHBMTDM  leipublicK  Anglue  literu  celiitudinii 
^tatrm,  prinKi  Janii  1652  daU*,  per  LaoTentiDm  Pala- 
tinm  aecepit,  ex  quibiw  cnn  et  Tettnim,  et  leiitiui 
propensam  in  banc  rempablicam  auiitinm  pnwpiciat, 
occuionem  bine  ranm  ricinim  erf^  lereiiunmain 
rempmblieam  Venetam  ungulare  iliidiiiBi  ■«  benero- 
leatum  deelumndi,  libenter  arripuit,  qnain  et  re  jpaa 
idqDe  ex  aninio,  deiiMHi«tiai«  qnotics  ohh  Tcnerit, 
haadqnaqnam  grarabilur,  cui  et  mimes  tcI  couer- 
randv  tcI  etiam  augendK  amicitiK  ntDtqne  maloi  n- 


TCamque  adao  celdtndiDi  et  ReipublicR  SerenininHe 

famta  omaia  ac  prospera  eiopUt  atque  precatar. 

DmtU  Waimeaatltrw,  die  Deeemi.  a».  D<m.  XBXL 

Subicripait  et  pariunenti  (igillum  imponendum 

curavit  Prolocutor  ParlameDti  Reipub.  Anglin. 

ParlroNMlMi  Rnpui.  Anglic  Smaurinw  Prineipi 
PSRDiNtNiM)  SeaimJo,  Hethdbix  MsfnoDuri,  Sm- 
lutem. 

Com  parlameutum  reipub.  Aoglis  antebac  sjis  na- 
Tarchiis  atque  prtefectU  naTium  ad  loca  lub  vestne 
eeUitudinb  diiione  appellentibua,  eiiam  atque  eiiam 
maudaverit,  ui  te  pacat^  atque  tuodeste  ^rerent, 
eaque  qui  decet   obsenaotia  er^  principem  sere- 


tiHii  umtoper^  siudcat,  s(  ta 

pnrsui   inopinalum   BJbi  i)iitd«m  Acddil, 

ra-cbn  Appletono   in    libumieiKi    ftJt 

factum  esse  act<epil ;  eum  nimirDm  ab  «*  *i(iK4 

■0  lestationem  ageret,  Tim   attulisiei  H 

In  Gdem  atque  abtequium  buic  nip>Uic*  ab  m 

laki,  (HID  contra  obwrruniam  atque  Imb 

tnt  celsituiliDi  sua  in  ditione  j  tire  opIiMB  dakMH:  ^m 

nn  toUni  sjcuti  gesU  est,  ex  litem  vcffrii  Talfr 

CMabris,  Florcniia  dads,  parlannentaH  iuaBciilj  ^ 

in«  eiiam  per  xpectatissioitiiD  vinun  AJatfie^W- 

valtum,  vtsu-ura  bic  reridenteu;  at4|«e*ntnaJ^ 

dhii  boonreoi,  qui  bac  in  re  agi  *idetar,  w^^ 

Ai  commend atum  hsbet,  ut  concUia  uattB  U  m^£ 

daderit,  uli  lileras  naiarcho  AppletoDo  q«aB|MK 

■aibendu  curarel,  quibu^  is  terrestri  iti»CN'  o^A 

kw  adfulare  juberetnr,  insotiti  bujoa  lacd  d  eSam- 

dharii  rationem  rcddilorus  (quanui  exenpiiaii^ 

iwn  hii  induHum  una  nitlitur}  qui  ubi  adnBoild 

bcti  posIuJabitur,  de   eo  id  slalutnm  in  pdlaaai 

qMxi  testilicaii  pouit  sc  v 

■tniK  molesle  ferre.  quan 

Qiinetiam  de  mve  dieia  Pbienice   Libmi 

Mlisullalionc  Itshita,  qute  res  a  cdnladine  ' 

MRiiburalore&uoiurratur  >tque  uigctur,^ 

AfeaTarcho  Appletono  fidem  fuisse,  qua  nlw 

■•  HoUandos  intra  canspeclum  porius  aul  ba 

RiKtur,  Tesiramque  celsiludinem  ea  fidorta  uiaHiiB^ 

ludis  fide   dala  de  incolumitate    pnanM 

ptoiude  eonim  satisfaclioai   pmspicctv,  nik 

nb  fide  damnum  datum  est.  pariammtina  ab 

tk  restra  petit,  ut  hoc  tibi  pcrsuBsiai  Uk 

tVfei,  qaemadmoduoi  sine  suo  consilia  aul  at 

gestM,  itit  hnc  cliam  ab  sua  volualale  k  m 

gtksiioe  abease,  ut  cchitudo  tcsIts  uIIo  hmM 

honuri-s  imminutionc  ex  illo  facio  affjciatw 

•e  npcram  datunim,  al  Tobis  salisfacieDdi  alifaW 

inralur,  prout  sibi  quKslione  babiu  de 

teiit :  quam  at  pleniiK  intelligere  poasiL 

cbum  Appletonum  ab  ^  audiri  iic««ss>iinai  att  j<A 

eat ;  qui  et  eadem  fide  obslrict4is  rral,  M  m 

leatio  vestra  credilur,  ejusdem  violsliow  «aU 

WEf ;  prtFSfrlim  cum  is  tarn  brevi  sit  ad  an 

rnt,   atque   ilium    pmtquam    pariamealHM  • 

et  viim  dicto  oraiOTe 

bsc  de  re  baud  exigni 

feri't.  quE  et  aeqna  erii,  iummaeque  beaeiabMi*^ 

celsiludinem  Teslram  prosequi! ■ 

denique  a  vobis  in  m  beneficiis  baud  iodina.  DtfM 

De  interim  dubitaret  ceUitudu  TCKtn,  liieris  pni 

faune  label lari uQt  statim  missis  cettjonnai  &ctBi 

quoque  tempore  Tolebat ;    «cque    Dollaln 

esse  prartermissurum,  qua  (wssit  re  ipsa  Icstah,  ari* 

amicitiani  quanii  facial. 

i><if(s  Wfttmono'lfria,  M  Hie  Drrrmtnt, 
an.  Dom,  1652. 

Subscri]>iit  el    parlatni'iiti    si);illum    i»piiii*W 
ciiratil.  Prolocutor  Parlamenti  Rripab.  AafV 
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im  Siatui  Rnp.  Anolicanjs  Serenuiimo  Prin- 
'redbrico,  Haredi  Norwepa^  Duel  Slesviei, 
iiety  StarmatitBy  DitmartuBf  Comiti  in  Olden- 
et  Delmenhartt,  Salutem, 

QUAM  sapientiBSimo  Deo  Tuam  est  reram  om- 
oderatori  clementissimo,  pneter  illud  onus  quod 
im  majoribttt  nostris  commune  imposuit,  ut  pro 
t  nostra  contra  tjrannos  honestissima  bella  gere- 
is  nos  etiam  auspiciis  eaque  divina  ope  prte  illis 
Br  adjuvare,  ut  non  solum  civile  bellom  restrin- 
id  et  causas  ejus  in  futurum  praecidere, nee  non  et 
extemorum  inopinatos  impetus  propulsare  va- 
s,  eundem  tamen  supremi  numinis  in  nos  favo- 
benig^itatem  gratissimis  quantum  possumus 
ignoscentes,  non  ita  rerum  nostrarum  successi- 
rimur,  ut  non  singularem  potius  Dei  justitiam 
identiam  edocti,  atque  nosmet  largiter  experti, 
m  omne  quantum  licet  aversemur,  et  pacem 
nibus  cupidissim^  amplectamur.  Quemad mo- 
tar  quK  amicitia  quceque  foederum  jura  nobis 
)ulis  quibuscunque  ae  principibus  antiqua  in- 
"6,  ea  bacteniis  cuiquam  nee  violavimus  priores, 
ata  voluimus,  ita  et  celsitudo  yestra,  pro  vetusta 
1  Ang^lis  et  k  majoribus  accepta  amicitia,  pote- 
trima  animi  persuasione  de  nobis  eequa  omnia 
nica,  et  sibi  et  suis  polliceri.  Denique  ut  de- 
ilsitudine  restra  nobis  sua  studia  atque  officia 
ut  par  est  facimos,  ita  operam  dabimus  ut  ne- 
Ta  ullo  tempore  vel  sibi  vel  suis  deesse  sentiat: 
)ae  adeo  celsitudinem  omnipotentis  numini- 
i  omnipotentis  quam  maximd  commendatam 
(. 

tfi  A!ba  Aula,  die  Julii,  an,  1663. 

ripsit  et  consilii  sigillum  imprimendum  curavit, 

Concilii  Fraeses. 

Comiti  Oldenburgico. 

istrissime  Domine, 

AMENTUM  reipub.  Ang^lise  plurimam  salutem  ab 
dine  Tcstra  officiosissimd  atque  humanissimd 
:am,  per  Hermannum  Mylium,  jurisconsultum 
im  et  consiliarium  vestrum  accepit :  qui  et  fausta 
>arlamento  reiqoe  Ang^Hcs,  vestro  nomine  pre- 
t,et  bujus  reipub.  amicitiam  ut  yobis  sarta  tecta 
sret  simul  expetivit :  literas  etiam  liberi  comme- 
ibus  yestre  ditionis  populus  eo  tutiiis  negotia- 
ayigaret,  et  commercia  exerceret,  nee  non  et 
d  publicos  foris  ministros  mandata  uti  amplitu- 
trae  rebusque  yestris,  suis  officiis  atque  consiliis 
entur,  idem  4  nobis  petivit.  Nos  et  petitis 
lenter  annuimus,  et  cum  amicitiam,  ti^m  etiam 
lias  expetitas,  illaque  ad  ministros  publicos 
I  sub  parlamenti  sigillo  concessimus.  Et  quan- 
iquot  jam  menses  abierunt,  ex  quo  vester  pub- 
nister  ad  nos  primum  accessit,  ea  tamen  dilatio 
X  eo  orta  est,  quo  nos  petitioni,  amplitudinis 
lomine  factae,  assentiri  grayaremur,  neque  quo 
leputatus  nos  aasidud  soUicitare  ullo  tempore 


destiterit,  (qui  certe  omnicnm  diligentia,  nee  non  ofiici- 
osa  simul  instantia,  ut  confecto  negotio,  compos  yoti 
dimitteretur,  quotidid  nos  efflagitayit,)  yerilkm  ex  eo  solum 
accidit,  qudd  maxima  quidem  et  grayissima  reipub. 
negotia,  queeque  ad  eam  yebementer  pertinere,  aut  agi- 
tarentur  per  boc  totum  fere  tempus,  aut  transigerentur. 
Qua  de  re  dignitatem  yestram  illustriss.  certiorem  faci- 
endamesse  censuimu8,ut  ne  quis  dilationem  hancsecus 
interpretando,  grayatim  aut  segrd  impetratum  boc  esse 
existimet,  quod  k  parlamento  reipub.  Anglise  libentis- 
simd  concessum  est  Cujus  nomine  consig^are  baec 
jussus  est, 

Hbnricus  Scobell,  Clericus  Parlaft. 

Parlamentum  Reipub,  Avqlim  Illuttribus  et  Amplitsi' 
mis  ConnUihutf  Scultetitf  Landam.  et  Senatoribus 
Cantonum  Helvetia  Evangelicorum,  Tigurini,  Ber- 
nemii,  Glaronensis,  Basileensis,  Schajffusiensit,  Ab- 
batiscellani,  nee  non  ejusdem  Religionit  Confadera- 
torum  in  Rhatiay  Geneva,  Sanetogalli,  Multusii,  et 
Bienna,  Amicis  nostrit  charissimis,  Salutem, 

m 

LiTERAS  yestras,  illustres  domini  atque  amici  cbaris- 
simi,  Decembris  24,  1652,  ad  nos  datas,  accepimus, 
omni  bumanitate,  beneyolentia,  studioque  erga  nos 
nostramque  rempub.  egregio  refertas;  quodque  nobis 
semper  majus  et  antiquius  debet  esse,  charitatem  frater- 
nam  et  yerd  christianam  spirantes.  Deoque  imprimis 
Optimo  maximo  gratias  agimus,  qui  yos  totque  vestras 
civitates  nobilissimas,  non  tam  illb  montium  claustris 
qu&m  insita  yestra  fortitudine,  pietate,  et  prudentissima 
squissimaque  rerum  civilium  administratione,  mutua 
denique  foederum  fide  circumyallatas  atque  munitas, 
firmissimum  uniyersis  ortbodoxis  praesidium  illis  in  locis 
excitavit  atque  constituit :  yos  deinde,  qui  per  omnem 
Europam  primi  fere  mortalium  post  inyectas  ab  Aqui- 
lone  barbarorom  regum  tjrannidos,  Deo  yestram  yirtu- 
tem  prosperante,  libertatem  yobis  peperistis,  partam 
baud  miuore  prudentia  ac  moderatione,  tot  per  annos 
illibatam  conseryastis ;  de  nobis  nostraque  libertate 
nuper  yindicata  tam  praeclar^  sentire,  tamque  sinceros 
evangelii  cultores  de  nostro  in  orthodoxam  fidem  amore 
ac  studio,  tam  constant^r  persoaderi,  id  quidem  longd 
nobis  gratissimum  est.  Quod  autem  ad  pacem  nos  pi^ 
sand  et  afTectu,  ut  nobis  est  persuasissimum,yerd  cbris- 
tiano  adbortamini,  permagnum  certe  poudus  apud  nos 
ea  adhortatio  habere  debet;  cum  propter  ipsam  rem, 
quam  suadetis,  maximd  expetendam,  t6m  propter  sum- 
mam  etiam  authoritatem,  quae  yobis  pne  casteris  bac  in 
parte  merito  tribuenda  est,  qui  inter  maximos  circum- 
quaque  bellorum  tumultus,  et  ipsi  summam  pacem 
domi  forisque  tamdiu  colitis,  et  aliis  omnibus  pacis  eo- 
lendee  simul  bortatoresetexemplum  optimum  extitistis; 
cum  id  denique  suadeatis,quod  nos  dedita  opera,  idqoe 
baud  semel,  non  tam  nostris  rationibus,  quto  univer- 
sal rei  evangelicoe  prospicientes,  per  legatos  aliosque 
publicos  ministros  petivimus,  amicitiam  niminim  et 
arctissimum  fcedus  cum  foederatus  Belgarum  provinciis 
feriendura.  Venim  illi  (sive  ilia  perpetuo  nobis  infesta, 
regiis  addicta  partibus,  tyrannidis  et  ipsa  apud  suos 
afTectats  comperta  Arausiana  factio  puiiiis  dicenda  est) 
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qiio  pacto  icgaiut  noalro*,  non  Je  pace,  sed  i!e  fraterna 
anitcitia  ac  fcEdrre  arctisaimo  Tenieiit«sacceperii>I,ijjas 
pnstes  belli  cBUsas  pncbuennt,  ul  nos,  iutfr  ijisa  leg^t- 
Ifinini  suonim  de  rccilere  coHoquia,  iiigtructa  dasse  iii- 
iiil  iRle  cogilantes,  in  ipsis  naviuin  sUtiooibiis  niislri^, 
ullr6  UcessmnI,  ex  illua  nobis  ea  de  re  pablicc  Kripto. 
d  nunc  uni  ciini  hisce  Uteris  ad  tou  misso,  abiiode  in- 
letli^^lis.  Nos  aulem  in  id  Sfdul6  incumbimiis.  Den 
ben^  jilrante.quaniTis  re  bsdeniis  Iain  prosper^  gesla, 
lit  deque  nosing  qui cijuam  *iribu«aul  cupiistribuamus, 
led  tlili  iininia  Deo,  ncqiie  suecesaibui  insoleul^  efTe- 
rsniitr :  euademque  aniinum  relinemus  canfici^ndic 
juftte  atque  bonesliE  pacia  omnea  oceasiones  amptccii 
para lissi mum.  Vm  interim,  illustres  oc  pneslantis&inii 
dnmini,  quibnt  pium  alqae  prteclanim  boc  atudium  est, 
«ulo  erang^licu  amure  iiupul^U,  fnttres  inter  se  ccr- 
lanles  mropoaere  alque  coiieiliare,  et  omni  apud  bo- 
tuines  laixle  digni,  c<elestis  illius  pactfJCDrum  pnemii 
apiid  Dcum  baud  dubid  compotes  foturi,  cujus  aunimae 
Ifriiigiiilati  alque  grtlif  los  Teitrosque  omiies  e:i  auimo 
comniendatoa  toIuidus,  si  qua  iu  re  vubii  usui  e«se 
pflssumus,  ad  uraiiia  cum  amicorum  turn  rratrum  officis 
liroiDpliasimi. 

Datii  Weitmonatteria,  die  Ortobrii,  an.  Don.  1S53. 

Siibscripit  el  parlBmcnii  sigillum  iniprirnendiim 

curavit  I'roWulor  parlaiuciiti  reipub.  An^liie. 


Legato  His 
lUustriuime  Doniine, 


Anglia   Fay  en; 
Fnjeusem  dieti 
suis  raercibus 
Foj, 


'em  quandam  auam  Annam 
It  Anglieam  a  sese  instructam, 
'um  domum  suam  ad  portum 
I,  circa  festum  Michaetis  Arch- 


angel!, a  nave  quadam  presidiaria  Ostendensi,  cui 
priefuit  Erasmus  Bruenis,  oppressam  injusli  et  sine 
causa  caplam  fiiisse,  inque  ea  nantas  indign^  et  barbar^ 
traclaloa,  conailium  «UIus  ea  de  re  ad  Marchionem 
LFdn-  acripsit,  (qiiarum  lilcranim  exemplar  smpliiudini 
reslne  uiil  cum  bis  miltimus)  eipeclabalque  ab  eo  sine 
mora  mandatum  iri,  ut  ex  jure  et  tequu  ista  inrequnin 
primum  agerelar.  Vertim  cum  deniio  pr^dictus  Nn- 
ellus  una  cuTX  ilU  sociclnte  graviter  queratur,  quamvis 
lilerte  nmttrae  Marcbioni  reddil»  Aierint,  et  merralores 
illi  ab  eo  tempore  w  Bnig'as  ad  marilimarum  causarum 
curiam  conlulcrinl,  ibique  jus  suum  suieque  causie 
verilalem  prnbaferint, justitiam  tamen  sibi  denegari, 
lamque  inique  secum  agi,  ut  qiiamTis  per  Ires  amptiiis 
menses  cognilioni  mnltira  res  fucrii,  lacucn  ab  ilia  curin 
se  impetrare  non  posse  ut  senlenlism  tandem  fcrat; 
quill  navia  corum  el  Iwna  nihilo  niinu 
seque  per  banc  moram  in  penequendo  ju 
Kumptus  leci)4C.  Non  ignorat  atoplitudi 
genliuni  et  commercii  et  amicitiEE,  quiE  inter  Anglos 
ct  Flandros  e«t,  eonlrariiim  esse,  ui  navis  aliqua  Osten- 
dcusis  natem  aliquam  Anglieam  capcret.  si  qnidcra 
niercibui  Anglicia  onusta  Angliam  petal ;  qnieque  ab 
illo  pra^rcclo  in  niutas  Anglicns inbumanilt-r  ac  barbard 
I   porniro   gravero   mereri.     Concilium 


10  magnos 


ilaquc  banc  rem  ampliludini  testne 
que  ut  de  ca  iu   FlaodriaiD  scribere  *»lilia, 
operam  primo  quoque  tempore  dare,  at  ne  bi< 
tium  diutius  extraba,lur.  sed  ali  »  juitilia  Sal,  al|W 
dicta  navis  et  bona,  una  cum   damiii*,  (>ia|  ~ 
focnore  que  Angli  isii  propter  illam  injualxB  a 
tioncm  luxdnuerunt,  sutboritaie  curur  Buiitii 
gcm^is.aul  alio  modo  boon  lis  reddanlur.  Bl^ui 
nequa  ejusmodi  inlerceptio  deiaccpc  fiat,  ^nik 
qun  noslris  bominibua  cum  Flaudiis 

menti  authi 


nil 


March ioKt  Led.I. 
DomiDc, 

Graves  ad  ncs  alUt^e  sunt  querdc.  4  FUfP 
Noello,  et  Jnanni  Godallo.  et  Mxnctale  vattU 
Fojensiuu,  de  uavc  quadam  sua,  coi  wpwf  i 
Fojetisis,  qux  cum  esact  navi*  An^ lies,  ab  3B 
strucia,  el  ipsonim  solummodo  mercibni  eiianta,di 
festum  Micbaclis  Arcbangeli  ad  portam  ttmm  w 
gans.  a  nave  prssidaria  quie  ad  Ottendaw  fttPm 
cujus  crat  prKlectus  Erasmus  Brueras,  dr  immi 
capta  Tuil.  Nuntiatum  porra  ett,  Osteodeaaet,  <• 
sua  potcstatc  navjs  esset,  oatit&s  omncs  nisiia  iah 
niter  IractasM:,  accenso  fune  digilis  ailBOM,KI 
magistrum  undis 
ut  minime  veram  ab  i|)SO 

de  navi  atque  mercimoniis  illis,  quasi  Galbnafl 
Quod  tamelsi  magister  ille  esKriqoe  socii  MMWl 
ter  pemegabani,  Ustendenws  tatnen,  et  niriBd 
cedes  in  poHum  suum   abdmerunt-       Hxt  ia 
narali  Anglian  inqiiisitione  facta,  tectibuaqnctdli 
vera  esse  apparuere,  ut  ex  autognpbia  tetUmam 
qu<e  cum  bis  literis  simul  misimus  niuiifcsic  lifi 
Cum  itaque  ilia  naiis,  Anna  Foyensis  dirt*,  il^ 
mercimonia  omnia  peculiariter  reri  ae  praprit  *4 
glos    pertineant,   ndeo   ut  nulla   causa   apparal 
Oslendenses  vel  illam  vel  ea  ri  caperrnt,  noltoM 
auferrent  naris  maoistnim, 
traclarent ;  cumque  secundum  leges 
amicitiam  inter  Anglos  Flandrosque,  Davii 
teddi  oporteat,  magnopefc 
a,  ul  jus  sDum  Anglicani  n 
is  satisfiat   qui   damnum   sMrpsMt 
amicitia  quv  inter  An^  H* 
drosqiie  est.  diu  alque  firmiier  eonserretnt. 

Legato  HispiNico. 

Pjrlamentcm  reipublicv  Anglis  cdbi  tW 
plurimos  ex  popolo  in  hac  Drbe  tarn  elcellcvtur  i 
qiium  atiorum  lcg»li>ram  cl  miaislmrutn  ^ 
regiontbiis  publicorum  bis  versantinm  domes 
audiendiF  causa  frequenUre,  concilia  statas  mai 
uti  cxcellenliip  vestrte  sIgniiicBrct.  cam  boc 
bujus  legibus  damuatum,  ac  in  bar  nostra  rtf 
mali  admodum  exempli  sit,  ofllensioniMpe  pi 
censete  se,  sai  pland  officii  esse,  nc  qnd  lab 
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ere ;  coetusque  ejusmodi  in  futurum  proreus 
Qua  de  re  excellentiam  yestram  admoni- 
esse  eupimus,  ut  ne  quern  ex  populo  bajus 
»  missae  audiendn  causa  suam  in  domum 
lit  admittere.  £t  quemadmodum  parlamen- 
inter  curabit,  nt  legati  jus  et  privilegia  quee- 
i  excellentis  inyiolata  serventur,  ita  hoc  sibi 
imum  habet,  excelientiam  Testram,  quamdiu 
>ratur,  leges  hujus  reipub.  perse  suos?e  nolle 
Tiolatas. 

tm  damnorum  singulorum  et  haud  Jictarum 
Societoi  Anglicana  multis  Orientalit  India 
3elgica  Socittate  affeeta  est. 


«A  ilia  sedecim  articulis  com- 
;t  pridem  exbibita,  quorum 
.298555  regiorum  f  quae  est 
JstnB  ^        -        .        - 

Pularonis  insulae  fructibus 
oem  dari  postulamus  ab 
!,  ad  boc  usque  tempus,  du- 
illenum  regiorum  $  preeter 
n  futurum  donee  jus  ditionis 
Qsulam  nobis  restituatur  eo 
tu  in  quo  fuit  cum  erepta 
prout  foedere  sancitum  erat : 
ostrie  monetse  ... 
factionem  postulamus  deom- 
mercimoniis  cibariis  et  ap- 
qui  ab  agentibus  societatis 
»ud  Indus  ablati  sunt,  aut  iis 
t  ulli  ex  eorum  navibus  eo 
nentibus  aut  inde  redeunti- 
m  summa  est  80635  regio- 
rsB  monetse  .  -  - 
sfactionem  postulamus  ob 
ercium  Belgicarum  quee  in 
t  navibus  impositse  sunt,  aut 
ixpositse  ab  anno  1624,  prout 
>s  Persarum  concessum  erat, 
ris  sstimare  non  possumus 
gfies  millenis  regiis  - 
ifactionem  postulamus  ob 
sdes  malitiosissim^  et  ini- 
occatrte  incensas,  una  cum 
potbecis  repositoriis  et  appa- 
ll rei  praetor  illic  Belgicus 
Q  dedit,  de  quibus  omnibus  ex 
3  certiores  postea  facti  sum  us 
res  querelas  exbibueramus ; 
ni  summa  est  ducenties  mil- 
iorum  -  -  -  . 
factionem  postulamus  ob 
"as  piperis  ex  nave  £ndi> 
ablatas  anno  1649,  cujus 
ima  est      -        -        .        - 
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Summarium  damnorum  aliquot  particularium  quibus 
etiam  d  Belgiea  Orientalis  India  Societate  affecti 
sumus. 
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1.  Propter  damna  quae  per  eos  feci- 
mus  qui  Bantamum  obsederunt,  unde 
factum  est  ut  per  sex  annos  cdbtinuos 
eo  commercio  exclusi  simus,  et  conse- 
quenter  occasione  sexcenties  mille  re- 
gios  in  coemendo  pipere  locandi  pro 
rata  nostra  portione,  quo  multas  naves 
nostras  in  reditu  onerare  potuissemus, 
quo  onere  cum  carerent  passim  per  In- 
diae  littora  cariem  traxere :  interea  sors 
nostra  apud  Indus  quae  vel  pecuniae 
vel  bonorum  erat  stipendio  nautico 
commeatu  alioque  apparatu  imminuta 
et  exhausta  est,  adeo  ut  praedictce  jac- 
tune  baud  minoris  aestimari  queant 
vicies  ceuties  et  quater  millenis  regiis, 
id  est  nostra  monetas 

2.  Plura  etiam  propter  damna  ex 
amissa  parte  nostra  debita  fiructuum  in 
insulis  Moluccis,  Banda  et  Ambojna, 
ex  quo  tempore  per  caedem  nostrorum 
ibi  factam  pulsi  inde  sumus  ad  usque 
illud  tempus  quo  de  jactura  bac  atque 
dispendio  nobis  satisfiat,  quod  spatium 
temporis  ab  anno  1622,  ad  bunc  annum 
praesentem  1650,  pro  reditu  anno  25000 

librarum,  annis  28,  summam  conficit      700000    0    0 

3.  Reparationem  insuper  postula- 
mus centies  et  bis  millenum  nongento- 
rum  quinquaginta  novem  regiorum 
Surattae,  4  populo  Mogulli  nobis  abla- 
torum,  quos  Belgae  eum  in  modum  tu- 
tati  sunt,  ut  neque  ex  pecuniis  neque 
ex  bonis  ejus  populi  quoe  in  ipsorum 
juncis  seu  navibus  erant  damna  nostra 
resarcire  possemus,  quod  quidem  per- 
ficere  et  conati  sumus  et  in  manu 
nostra  situm  erat,  nisi  eos  Belgae  ini- 
quissimd  defend issent,  quee  pecunia 
amissa  ad  impensas  faciendas  jamdu- 
dum  in  Europa  triplum  peperisset: 
quod  nos  aestimamus         ... 

4.  Ob  portoria  Pcrsidis  quorum  di- 
midia  pars  ab  rege  Persarum  Anglis 
concessa  est  anno  1624,  quae  usque  ad 
annum  1629  supputata  aestimatur  oc 
ties  millenis  regiis,  quemadmodum 
prius  exponitur  qua  ratione  subducta' 
quatuor  mille  librarum  in  annus  sin- 
gulos  prspbere  tenentur  ab  anno  1629, 
a  quo  unus  et  viginti  anni  sunt,  atque 
ind^  summa  conficietur   ... 

Ab  altero  summario    - 


77020    0     0 


84000    0    0 
220796  15    0 


Summa  toUlis    -    1681816  15    0 


Locus  figurae  Q 

regii 
Debitum  ab  eo  tempore  foenus  sortem  ipsam  longe  superabit. 
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OMriii  Ouimnsicc 


■  finlM,MUniTlMi 


ft    Cbristophonlm 
■b  tUuslmsima 
■OB  fiiiise.    Qui  ciiui 
AbgUcanK  reipublicie 
OHine  gi^tulati  sunt; 
HM  pacem,  quam  ctun 
fcciinus,  asaamere- 
:  wt  iiiiBJ  jriffMi  fi ■><!■■  I  illun  quam  *ul^ 


vAMililB  enABawHipeliTerunt:  ob  titun 
MS  tnaximas,  at  lequam 
•  pMtuItM  libenlcT  con- 
i  in  postuum  defulari, 
qn«  itadiniii  in  to  iMWtnim  potent  ullo  tempore  ile- 
daiwe.  Idque  ex  Nipradictb  Ofatotihus  *estris  pleniii* 
vot  trbitntr  iotellectnnw ;  quonua  fides,  sc  dilig^nita, 
iiibocTestrnapadiHWDegotiopneclaricoaiitiiit.  Quod 
reliquum  est,  vobu,  rebntqne  vestris  felicilatem,  atque 
ex  ToU>  pacem  amnem  exopto. 
Weitmommtterio,  Jun.  27,  16M. 
IllustriMuiuB  dipiitaUit  veatne  studiosissimus, 
OuTBBiDt,  An^in,  ScotJE,  HiberniiE,  &c. 
Protector. 

Camiti  Oldehbdkgico. 
lUustrissime  Dotnine; 
LiTBBAs  Te«tras  Maii  lecundo  die  OMcnburgo  datos 
Accepi  baud  uno  nomine  gntisaimis ;  ciim  quod  essent 
ipNE  sing-iilari  erfra  me  hDminitate  ac  beacvolentia  re- 
fertae ;  tum  qudd  illustrissimi  Domini  Comitis  Antonii 
perdilecti  filii  Tcstri  manu  redditte.  Id  quod  eu  magis 
honoriGcuffl  mihi  duco,  ex  quo  illius  rirtutes  tania 
itirpe  dignas,  moresque  ezimios,  t-tudium  denique  in 
me  egregium,  non  tam  acceptun  ab  aliis,  qudm  re  ipsa 
cognitum  atque  penpeclum,  jam  babeo.  Neque  du- 
bium  esse  potest,  quiu  eaodem  quoquc  suis  domi  spem 
bciat,  fore  le  palria  opdmi  pnestaiitissinjiqoe  simitli- 
mum;  citjas  prEclar*  viHus  atque  pmdcntia  perfpcil, 
ut  tola  ilia  tiitio  Oldenboijiica  permultis  aL  aniiia,  el 


lumma  pace  frui,  el  pacis  commoda  percipen,  iWi 
seefi&simus  imdique  circumsIrepenliDin  beUonoi  » 
mullus,  pntucriu     Talem  ilaquc  amicitUBi  qsidm  if* 

quam  plurimi  faeeiem,  qii«  potest 

lam  sapientei  ac  provide 
illo  ma^ifico  est,  Hli 
babeo ;  pro  jure  est  ac  merilo  too,  quod  ex  ua^  ^ 
niuslrissimie  dignitatis  vrtilrw  sladkxiiuBBk 
Oliiehius,  Ane-UiE.  Scoliiv,  Hibuiia. fa. 
Prelecio*. 
WeilmonasUria,  S9  Junii,  1GA4. 
nlustris&imo  Domino  Anionio  Gbktbixo.Cmm 
iu  Oldcnbufgh,  et  Delmenbont,  DoHi**  la  W- 
vcm,  et  Knipbatuen. 

Olivebius  Pn>teclar  Rayah.  AmgliM,  &a<M.jnv- 
Mis,  ^e.  SrmnUnmo  Prmeifi  CutoiA  Gtntn 
SueconuK,  Golhorum,  VtudmUrumpie  RejL  Hi^ 
Prineipi  FinLtwIia,  Duri  Eilhvniit,  C*rr!n,  St- 
mir,  Vtrda, Slelini,  Potneraaiit,  Camit't*  T^r 
lia,  Principi  Rugia,  Datamo  lufrim,  Wuimnt. 
Reman  Comili  Palalino  RJmi,  Bmrarm,  JmL  ClM 
et  Afonfrmn  DKer,  ^e.  SaliHrm. 

Serenissime  Rex ; 
CuMSuecorum  refpium  per  faosce  dies  Eommii  (afy 
studiis.omDtumque  ordinum  suffragiis  tibcnimB,  In*- 
latum  ad  vos  esse,  loto  orbe  lerrarum  pcnnbamkil 
roaluisse  majnlatem  reslram  suis  litem  tmiamKk 
quam  rul^ta  Tama  nos  iulelligere,  et  sonaskaM^ 
leDtice  erga  nos  f  eslrte,  et  honoris  inter  prmdaaHnhi 
ai^umentum  baud  lere  esse  daeiiiKis.  Illaa  ili^ 
Tcslns  meritis  efrregib  accessionein  dignitatis,  pct^ 
umqnc  virtule  lanta  diguissimuDi,  el  ^trntc  <t  ja* 
Tobis  (fratuUmur :  idque  ut  majesUti  vestne,  Sm- 
rumque  gcnti,  reiqne  toii  cbiistiaDS.  bannm  *lf> 
fauslum  sit,  quod  et  vobij  maxim^  in  *otis  est,/n(il 
precibus  Deum  oramus.  Qnod  aulem  taitiit  iM 
banc  rempublicam  Sueciieque  return  reccnsinic*' 
senationeni  raojestu  teslra,  quod  ad  m  atliiMt  ■■t' 
gerriniam,  usque  eo  curte  sibi  fore  confitntal,  H  ^ 
nuDc  interccdit  amicitia,  doo  permanere  soluai.  wA* 
id  Beri  potest,  augrsccrc  etiam  indies  possiu  id  <ii  i* 
dubium  rocara  Delas  esse,  tua  tanti  priDcipis  fiilr  n*^ 
pnsita,cujus  eximia  virtus  non  solum  in  pcfegHiW 
rcgnum  tibi  hsreditarium  pepent,  sed  lantam  <(>■ 
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It  augutdttima  fegina,  6iiftta?i  filia,  cui  parem 
lade  bennnain  multa  retro  secula  non  tul^re, 
one  imperii  justiisima  inopinanti  tibi  ac  nolenti 
Kieret  Vestrum  denique  tarn  singulare  erga 
Hum,  tamque  pnedaram  animi  sig^ificationem 
sse  grattssimani,  omni  ratione  persaasnm  esse 
upimus ;  nollumque  nobis  pulcbrins  certamen 
km  utvestram  bumanitatemnostrisofficiis  nullo 
i  defuturis,  si  id  potest  fieri,  yincamiis. 

matterio  die  M*j^^^ ''^®*^"B  •^"<^'<>*'**^™MS, 
If/it  1664       0Lii^ERiU8,Ileip.Angli«B,  Scotia, 
Hibernian,  &c.  Protector. 

tsimo  Domino  Luoovico  Mendezio  oe  Haro. 

»  accepi  ex  literis  suis,  illastrissime  Domine, 
tam  ac  nominatum  jam  esse  ab  serenissimo 
iarum  rege  legatum,  qui  de  suscepta  k  me  An- 
republica  gratulatnm  buc  primo  quoque  tempore 
;  ci^m  est  merito  per  se  gratum,  tdm  tu  id,  qui 
iprimis  boo  me  cog^oscere  roluisti,  ut  esset  mibi 
to  gratius  atqoe  jucundius,  singulari  tuo  studio 
fficii  celeritate  effecisti.  Sic  euim  diligi  atque 
me  abs  te,  qui  virtute  tua  atque  prudentia  tan- 
id  regem  tuum  autboritatem  tibi  conciliasti,  ut 
nmis  illius  regni  negotiis  par  animo  pnesis, 
linori  profecto  mibi  Toluptati  debet  esse,  quam 
n  pnestantissimi  viri  omamento  mibi  intelligo 
De  meo  autem  in  serenissimum  Hispaniarum 
iropenso  animo,  et  ad  amicitiam  cum  isto  regno 
sndam,  atque  etiam  indies  exaugendam,  promp- 

et  buic  qui  nunc  adest  legato  satisfecisse  me 
t  alteri,  cum  adveuerit,  cumulate  satisfacturum. 
sro,  illustrissime  Domine,  qua  nunc  flores  apud 
tuum  dignitate  ac  gratia,  earn  tibi  perpetuam 

quasque  res  gcris  bono  publico  et  administras, 
i  prosper^  feliciterque  evenire. 

iplitudinis  tuoe  illustrissimae  studiosissimus, 
Olive  Ri  us  Protector  Reipub.  Anglise,  Scotiae, 
Hiberniffi,  &c. 

Aula^  Septemhris  die,  1654. 

timo  Principi CaroloGvstavo  Adolvho,  Sue- 
rumy  Gothorum,  Vandalontmque Regi^fyc. 

de  volnntate  Testrae  majestatis  in  me  singulari 
is  sim  nupcr  literis  persuasus,  quibus  et  ipse 
dio  rescripserim,  Tideor  mibi  ex  ratione  prorsus 
D  nostras  deinceps  facturus,  si  quemadmodum 
itaacciderint  ad  letitiam  miituam  communicera, 
\  contraria,  de  iis  ▼ot>is  tanquam  amicissimis, 
lei  sensum  doloremque  aperiam.  De  me  equi- 
existimo,  eo  me  in  loco  reipub.  jam  esse  consti- 
ut  commoni  Protestantium  paci  imprimis,  et 
in  in  me  est,  consulcre  debeam.  Quo  gra^ius 
est  feram  quae  de  Bremensium  et  Suecorum 
mutuisque  cladibus  ad  n^  perferuntur.  Illud 
doleo,  amicos  utrosque  nostros  tam  atrociter, 
Protestantium  rationihus  periculos^,  inter  se 
« ;  pacem  deinde  illam  munasteriensem,  quie 
tis  omnibus  sommo  praesidio  credebatur  fore. 


ejusmodi  peperisse  infoelix  bellum :  ut  nunc  arma  Sue- 
corum in  eos  conversa  sint,  quos  inter  csteros  paulo 
ante  religionis  causa  acerrimd  defenderent :  idque  po- 
tissimum  boc  tempore  fieri,  cum  pontificii  per  totam . 
fere  Germaniam  reformatos  ubique  rursus  opprimere, 
et  ad  intermissas  paulisper  injurias,  vimque  pristinam, 
redire  palam  dicantur.  Cum  itaque  intelligerem  di- 
erum  aliquot  inducias  ad  Bremam  urbem  jam  esse  fac- 
tas,  non  potui  sane  quin  majestati  vestrae,  occasione 
bac  data,  sig^ificarem  quim  cupiam  ex  animo,  quam- 
que  enix^  Deum  pacis  orem,  uti  istae  induciae  utrique 
parti  feliciter  cedant ;  utque  in  pacem  firmissimam  ex 
compositione  ntrinque  commoda  possint  desinere :  quam 
ad  rem  si  meam  operam  conferre  quicquam,  aut  usui 
fore,  majestas  Tcstra  judicaverit,  eam  ?obis  libentissimd, 
ut  in  re  Divino  Numini  proculdubio  accepClssima,  pol- 
liceor  atque  defero.  Interea  majestatis  vestras  consilia 
omnia  ut  ad  commuuem  cbristianae  rei  salutem  dirigat 
Deus  atque  gubemet,  quod  idem  non  dobito  quin  et 
vos  maxime  velitis,  animitus  exopto. 

Alba  Aula,  Oct         Majestatis  yestrae  studiosissimus, 
26,  1653.  Olive  RI  us  Prot.  Reip.  Angliae,  6cc. 

Magnificii  ampliisimisque  Cansulibus  ac  Senataribui 

Civitatii  Bremensis. 

Ex  literis  vestris  per  oratorem  vestrum  Henricum 
Oldenburgum  ad  nos  datis,  coortum  civitati  vestras 
cum  viciuo  potentissimo  dissidiuro,  quasque  exinde  ad 
ang^stias  redacti  sitis,  eo  majore  cum  molestia  ac  do- 
lore  intelligo,  quo  magis  Bremensem  civitatem,  praeter 
caeteras  ortbodoxa  religione  prasstantem,  diligo  atque 
amplector;  neque  in  votis  quicquam  babeo  antiquius, 
quam  ut  universum  Protestantium  nomen  fratemo 
consensu  atque  concordia  in  unum  tandem  coalescat. 
Laetari  interim  communem  reformatorum  bostem  bisce 
nostris  contentionibus,  et  ferocius  passim  instare,  certis- 
simum  est.  Ipsa  autem  controversia,  cum  decisionis 
nostras  non  sit  quae  vos  jam  nunc  exercet,  Deum  itaque 
oro  ut  quae  coeptas  sunt  induciae  possint  fcelicem  exitum 
sortiri.  Equidem  quod  petistis,  ad  Suecorum  regem  ea 
de  re  scripsi  suasor  pacis  atque  concordiae,  Deo  nimi- 
rum  imprimis  gratse,  meamque  operam  ut  in  re  tam 
pia  libens  detuii,  vos  uti  aequum  animum,  neque  ab 
ullis  pacis  conditionibus,  bonestis  quidem  illis,  abbor- 
rentem  suadeo  geratis;  vestramque  civitatem  diviuK 
tutelae  ac  providentiae  commendo. 

Alba  Aula,  Oct.     Amplitudinis  vestrae  studiosissimus, 
26,  1654.      Oliverius  Prot.  Reipub.  Anglias,  &c. 

Olive  RI  us  Protector  Reip,  Angli€B  Illuitristimo 
Principi  Tarentino,  S.  P.  D. 

Perspectus  ex  literis  tuis  ad  me  datis  religfionis 
amor  tuus,  et  in  ecdesias  reformatas  pietas  eximia, 
studiumque  singulare,  in  ista  priesertim  generis  nobili- 
tate  ac  splendore,  eoquesub  reg^o  in  quo  deficientibus 
ab  ortbodoxa  fide  tot  sunt  nobilissimis  quibusque  spes 
uberes  propositae,  tot  firmioribos  incommoda  subeunda, 
permagno  me  plan^  gaudio  ac  voluptate  afiecit  Nee 
minus  gp-atum  erat  placuisse  me  tibi  eo  ipso  religionis 
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■■■fal^^o  tn  mihi  dflectuE  atqur  chams  imprimis 
MM  (MHl  Dcaiii  autcm  obtestor  ut  quam  de  me 
if^Mrifenanim  et  ex|ieL'latioiieQi  tsse  oslendis,  pos- 
,lta'^ '•liljuando  vel  satis facere,  si  opus  erit,  Tel  <ie- 
VnMiaiV  omnibus,  quani  ciipiam  noo  deesse.  Nullum 
•^j^faa  fruccum  laburum  meoruni,  nullum  bujusquam 
aWan  is  tepub.  mc4  sive  dij^itatis  siie  muneris,  nee 
■■^HMB  esistimarem,  nee  jucundioren],  quitm  ut 
),  qui  cccleiiiB  refonnaUB  Tel  nrnpliGcatioiii 
i,  Tcl  quod  maximum  eat,  paci  in&er- 
Tl  Tcni  bnrtor  magnopere  ut  religioncm  ortbo- 
■,  ^a  pietaie  oc  studio  i  majoribus  acceptam 
■HiGadeni  animi  SrmilatG  attjue  constautia  ail 
MiS  ustjue  retineas.  Nee  sani^  quicqiiam  erit  te 
rentibus  religiosissimis  digniua.nec  quod  pro 
Hh  la  mt  meritis  quaoquam  tua  causa  cupio  omnia, 
^tnalW  melius  aut  pneelarias  queam,  quam  si  sic 
tifSMaalque  inslituas,  ut  ecclesiic,  prxsertim  paltifc, 
^Bwaai  n  diacipliua  tarn  felici  indole  (atnque  illustri 
loM  ■Mai'  es,  quanto  caleris  prslutres,  lanto  firmtus 
latKfnpaditmi  suis  rebus  cooslitutuia  ease  scntiauL 

AUm  Aula,  dit  Aprilit,  1655. 

OuTBUai  Protettor  Rtipub.  Angtia  Sertniaino 
Primiifi  Imminueli  Sebaudia,  Duei  Ptdtnumlii 
•PrtMtifi,  Salutaa. 

SaiBissime  Prinieps; 
.  RuinT£suiit  nobis  Genera,  n«cnoD  ex  Delphtiialu 
dGifas  aiuliis  ex  locii  ditioni  restne  fioitimia  litem, 
frfkai  avliorei  facti  sumus,  regalis  vestne  celsitnditiis 
MiMitii  reformatam  religionem  proSlentibu»,  vcstro 
•diets  alque  aiithoritate  imperatam  tiuper  esse,  uli  tri- 
d(M  quim  boc  edictum  promulg'atom  erit  auis  aedibus 
atqne  agris  eicedant  ptcna  capitis,  ct  fiirtuoaruni 
i)inniuinainissioneproposila,iiisi  Gdem  fecerintse.dere- 
licta  relif^nne  sua,  intra  dies  Ti^inli  catholicam  relifn- 
onein  amplexuros;  Cumquc  se  aupplices  ad  cclsitudi- 
nem  Tettram  reg^lem  contultssent,pcteiite!iuli  edictum 
Olud  rarocctur,  ulque  ipsi,  pristinam  in  grau'am  rccepti, 
lis  majoribus  restris  libertaii  rcsti- 
tn  cxercilus  Testri  in  eos  impetum 
dissitue  trucidusse,  alios  vinculis 
n  deserta  loca  moatesque  niTibm 
ubi  ramiliaruDi  aliqunt  centuriis 
t  sit  metuendun  ne  frigore  et  fame 
ines  perituta:.  Hiec  cum  ad  noa 
perlata  esteiit,  baud  sane  poluimus  quin,  hujua  afllic- 
tiasimi  pojjuli  tan ta cal am itale audita,  summo  dolore  ac 
miseralion«  commoieremur.  Cum  autem  non  hiimani- 
tatis  niodo,  sed  cjusdera  religianiscommuoione,  adeoque 
fratema  prailus  necessitudine  cura  iis  coDJUDCtos  nos 
esse  faleaniur,  latisfieri  i  uubis  neqae  nostra  erga  Dcum 
officio,  neque  fraternte  cbariiati,  neque  religionia  ejus- 
dem  profeGsioni  posse  existimaFimus,  si  in  hac  fratrum 
noatrorum  calamitate  ac  niiseriasoto  sensu  doluris  afli- 
ceremur,  msi  etiam  ad  subteranda  eoruin  tot  mala 
inopinata,  quantum  in  nobis  est  sllum.  omnem  operam 
DOMram  coureramus.  .  llaque  a  vesira  imprimis  cetsi- 
tndine  regoli  majorem  in  modum  eaixi  pciimus  et  ob- 


tuantar,  partem 
feciiae,  multos  • 
mandaase,  reliqi 
conpertos  expul. 

breri  sint  miser^ 


ad    instiluLa 
suorum,  eoticFSsamque 

malam  subdilis  suis  Vatlensibus  Hbeftalcai,  tcDi 
mum  refcrre.  In  qua  concedenda  alquc  eanfinu 
quemadmodum  id  pricstilerunt,  quod  Xfat  po  • 
tis&ioium  procddubio  est,  qui  Dontcirniiv  jnai* 
bile  acpolestatem  penes  se  unum  e*ieToliiit.tl*da 
non  est  qain  subditorum  eUa.in  auorum  tkvritaa 
onem  habuerint,  qoos  et  in  bcllo  stieoum  ae  U 
mos,  el  in  pace  diclo  sempvr  audi«nle«,  es|inti  fin 
Utque  serenilas  vcslra  reg-alis  in  estem  omA 
beui^d  et  glorios^  factit  ■vontm  soanm  •« 
optimd  insisiit,  ita  in  boc  nalii  &b  iisdcK  &k 
eliam  atqae  eiiam  obisecraniUB ;  >ed  el  hoc  «d* 
et  si  quod  aliud  inqoietandis rcfbmutK  relipMoii 
Kub'htia  suis  Togatum  sit,  nti  abrogvt;  ipMS 
dibusHtquc bonis  restituai;  cooccsh  jura  le 
pristinam  ratam  lis  facial;  acc^ica  damsa  Mm 
enrum  retationibus  Giiem  iroponi  jubeaL  Qatd 
cerit  Te^lis  eclsttudo  Tcslra,  et  rem  De«  •ecqutaa 
fecerit,  miieros  illos  el  calamitosoc  erexcril  «t  nt* 
el  it  suis  omnibus  ricinis,  quotquot 
onem  ciiltint,  maximam  giatiam 
liasimum,  qui  Tcslram  in  illos  benigTiitatcH  tlqi 
meniiam  (ibtestalinnis  noatrae  fructuni 
Quod  el  ad  omnea  officiorum  rcddelulas 
gareril;  nee  slabiliendie  sol 
inter  banc  remp.  vesiramqi 
ct  amiciiisfundaraenUfirmissima  jecetit. 
hoc  minus  ab  justitia  veatra  el  modcratioac 
poUicemur:  quam  in  paricm  Dcum  Op(.lhs.«SH|i 
oti  VKBlcm  festram  et  oogitalicnies  fiecUI:  nU^ 
adeo  Teslroqne  popalo  pacem,acTcrilalein,tlisLnaa 
rerum  omnium  felices,  ex  animo  preoimn. 
AOa  Aula,  Iffaio,  ie&5. 

Olivebius  ProlKlor  RHpui.  Jayfirs, ^.  SW^aiia 
Prineipi  Tramtykam*,  Sahlem. 

Serenisume  Princeps ; 
Ex  Uteris  TCstris  sexlo-deumo  KoTeadbm  IM^it' 
nos  datia,  ainguJarcm  ngx  nos 
alque  studium  perspeximos;  < 
qui  illaa  nobis  literas  dedit,  de 
iDcielateetamicitiaTolutitaleiB  restnu* 
exposuit  Nos  ccrtf  occasionem  banc  eti 
Qoatrnm  quoque  erga  >oa  animum,  et  quanti  ceWl- 
diuem  restram  merito  facianius,  declarare  alqaesri* 
dere  poasimus,  baud  mediocriter  *»ae 
autem  Testra  in  rempublicaro  "**""■■—— 
metita  laboresque  suscepti  ad  nos  tuque  fa 
nerint,  et  hsc  omnia  certius,  el  quz  amidiai 
tianie  tcI  defendendK  vel  promoTeadK  cann  ia«H0 
babealis,  celsitudo  Testra  suis  lileris  coi 
bis  amicissim^  voluerit,  ea  uberiorem  in 
materiam  nobis  attulere :  Deum  nenpe 
bus  excilasac  sibi  tam  potentem  atqne 
frioriffi  ac  prOTideotix  ministrum ;  qui,  cni 
que  armis  tantum  possit,  de  religiune  commmu 
tautium  tuenda,  cni  nunc  undique  maUddieliM* 
factum  est,  nobiscum  una  sodare  ooasilia  cvpiat.  Oa> 
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taton,  qui  ntrisqae  nobis,  Umetri  locorum  intenrallo 
tan  longd  disjunctis,  eundem  religionis  ortbodoxe  de- 
fcudeodie  stndtum  atque  animom  injecit,  dubium  non 
Mt^oin  earam  pnecipue  rationom  author  nobis  futunis 
Af  ande  el  nobis,  et  inter  nos,  et  reformatonim  reliquis 
priiiei|nbus  ae  civitatibus,  hac  in  re  maximo  esse  adju- 
atque  osni  possimus,  occasionibus  certe  omnibus 
si  quas  Deus  obtulerit,  iis  quod  ad  nos  attinet, 
Deo  ben^juTante,  non  deerimus.  Interea  celsi- 
taJini  Testrae  sine  summo  dolore  commemorare  non 
quanta  inclementiiduz  Allobrogum  subditos 
Alpinanim  quarundam  vallium  incolas,  ortbo- 
religionem  retinentes,  persequutus  sit  Quos  non 
■olaiii  seTcrissimo  edicto,  quotquot  Romanam  religio- 
■nn  snscipere  recusanint,  sedes  ayitas  bonaque  omnia 
idioquere  coegit;  Teriim  etiam  suo  exercitu  adortus 
mtt,  qni  multos  crudelissime  concidit,  alios  barbard  per 
esqaisitos  cruciatus  necavit,  partem  vero  maximam  in 
lea  expulit  fame  et  frigfore  absumendam,  exustis 
Ibfis,  et  siqua  eorum  bona  ab  illis  camificibus  non 
riot  direpta.  Hsc  ut  ad  vos  jamdudum  nuntiata  sunt, 
H  edflitadini  restne  tantam  crudelitatem  gpraviter  dis- 
pfieoisse,  et  vestram  opem  atque  auxiliura,  quantum  in 
rabis  est,  illis  miserrimis,  siqui  tot  coedibus  atque  miseriis 
idhne  sapersunt,  non  defuturum,  nobis  facile  persuadc- 
ar.  Nos  literasduci  Sabaudiae,  ad  deprccandum  ejus 
■fensom  in  suos  animum,  jam  scripsimus;  sicut  et 
Mknmin  reg^,  idem  ut  is  etiam  relit  facere ;  vicinis 
leaique  reformatas  religionis  principibus,  uti  de  ilia 
STitU  tarn  immani  quid  nos  sentiamns  iutelligere  pos- 
int:  qmequanquam  in  illos  inopes  primum  ccepta  est, 
leiB  tamen  omnibus  eandem  religionem  profitentibus 
■inatnr :  eoque  majorem  illis  prospicieudi  sibi  in  com- 
lane  suisque  omnibus  consulendi  necessitatem  impo- 
lit :  quam  et  nos  eandem  rationem,  prout  Deus  nobis 
n  animum  induxerit,  semper  sequemur.  Id  quod  cel- 
itudo  Testra  persuadere  sibi  poterit  quemadmodum  et 
le  aingnlari  nostro  erga  se  studio  atque  aflfectu,  quo 
nroaperos  rerum  omnium  successus  Tobis  animitus  ex- 
(pimmus ;  et  vestra  inccepta  omnia  atque  conatus,  qui- 
HIS  Erangelii  cultorumque  ejus  libertati  studetis,  fceli- 
CBi  ezitum  sortiri  Tolumus. 

Alha  Aula,  Maio,  1655. 

)uvERius  Protect,    Serenistimo    Principi  Carolo 
Gustavo  Adolpho,  Sueeorum  Regi,  Salutem. 


VENissE  nuper  in  regna  vestra  illius  edicti  acer- 
JMimi  fa  mam,  quo  dux  Sabaudioe  subjectos  sibi  Alpi- 
NM  incolas,  reformatam  religionem  profitentes,  fundi- 
As  afflixit,  et  nisi  religione  Romana  suam  mutare 
Idem  &  majoribus  accrptam  iutra  dies  Tiginti  velint, 
MOriis  sedibus  extenninari  jussit,  unde  multis  inter- 
ectiSy  csteri  spoliati,  et  ad  interitum  certissimum  ex- 
Nwiti,  per  incultissimos  montes  hyememque  perpetuam, 
et  frigore  confccti,  cum  conjugibus  ae  parvulis 
nnnc  aberrant;  et  hsec  graviter  tulisse  majestatem 
restram  nobis  persuasissimum  est.  Nam  Protestantium 
atque  causani,  tamctsi  inter  se  de  rebus  non 
ximis  dissentiunt,  coramunem  tamen  et  pend  unam 
,  advenariorum  par  in  omnes  Protestantes  odium 


facile  demonstrat  Et  Sueeorum  reges  suam  cum  re- 
formatis  conjunxisse  semper  causam,  illatis  etiam  in 
Germaniam  armis  ad  Protestantium  religionem  sine 
discrimine  tuendam,  nemo  est  qui  ignoret :  petimus 
imprimis  igitur,  idque  majorem  in  modum,  a  majes- 
tate  vestra  (nisi  id  jam  fecerit,  quod  et  reformato- 
nim alios  respublicee  et  nos  fecimus)  ut  cum  Sabau- 
dife  duce  per  literas  velit  agere;  suaque  authoritate 
interposita,  et  banc  tantam  edicti  atrocitatem  ab  homi- 
nibus  cum  innocuis  tum  religiosis  deprecando,  si 
fieri  potest,  avertere  conetur:  etenim  baec  initia  tam 
saeva  quo  spectent,  quid  nobis  omnibus  minentur,  ad- 
monere  Testram  majestatem  superracuum  esse  arbitra- 
mur.  Quod  si  is  iras  suae,  quam  nostris  omnium  preci- 
bus,  auscultare  maluerit:  nobis  profecto,  siqubd  est 
vinculum,  siqua  religionis  cbaritas  aut  communio  cre- 
denda  atque  colenda  est,  communicate  prius  vestra  cum 
majestate  caeterisque  reformatonim  primoribus  consiiio, 
alia  qnamprimiim  ineunda  ratio  erit,  qua  provideii 
maturd  possit,  nk  tantainnocentissimorum  fratrum  nos- 
trorum  multitude  omni  ope  destituta  miserrimd  pereat. 
Quod  idem  quin  majestati  vestrK  visum  jam  sit  atque 
decretum  cum  nullo  modo  dubitemus,  nibil  consultius, 
ut  nostra  quidem  fert  sententia,  esse  poterit  quam  ut 
gratiam,  authoritatem,  consilia,  opes,  et  siquid  aliud 
necesse  est,  in  banc  rem  prime  quoque  tempore  confe- 
ramus.  Interea  majestatem  vestram  Deo  Opt.  Max. 
commendatam  ex  animo  volumus. 

Oliverius  Protector  Reip.  AngluB,  jrr.  Excelsit  et 
Prapoteniibut  Dominit  Fotderati  Belgii  Ordinibut, 

EoiCTUM  ducis  Sabaudiee  nuperrimum  in  subjectos 
sibi  Alpines  incolas,  ortbodoxam  religionem  antiquitus 
profitentes,  quo  illi  edicto,  ni  intra  dies  viginti  fidem 
Romanam  amplectantur,  exuti  fortunis  omnibus,  pa- 
trioe  quoque  sedes  relinquere  jubentur,  et  quanta  crude- 
litate  in  bomines  iunoxios  atque  inopes,  nostrosque, 
quod  maxirod  refert,  in  Cbrbto  fratres,  illius  edicti 
auctoritas  grassata  sit,  occisis  permultis  ab  exercitiis 
parte  contra  eos  missa,  direptis  reliquis  atque  dome  ex- 
pulsis,  unde  illi  cum  conjugibus  ac  liberis  fame  et 
frigore  conflictari  inter  asperrimos  montes  nivesque 
perpetuas  jamdiu  coacti  sunt,  rumore  et  vicinis  undique 
ex  locis  creberrimis  literis  ac  nunciis  cognovisse  vos 
jamdudum  exbtimamus.  Qua  autem  animi  commoti- 
one,  quo  sensu  fratemae  calamitatis,  base  vos  affecerint, 
facile  ex  dolore  nostro  qui  certe  est  gravissimus  intelli- 
gcre  videmur.  Qui  enim  eodem  religionis  vinculo  con- 
juncti  sumus,  quidni  iisdem  plane  affectibus  in  tam 
gravi  atque  indigna  fratrum  nostronim  commoveremur  ? 
£t  vestra  quidem  in  ortbodoxos,  ubicunque  locorum 
disjectos  atque  oppresses,  spectata  pietas  atque  in  multis 
ecclesiarum  difficultatibus  et  adversis  rebus  jam  seepe 
cognita  est  Ego  certe,  nisi  me  fallit  animus,  quavis 
in  re  potius,  quam  studio  et  charitate  erga  fratres  reli- 
gionis caus&  violates  atque  afflictos,  vinci  sustineam  : 
quandoquidem  ecclesiarum  salutcni  atque  pacem  in- 
columitati  etiam  proprioe  libens  prstulerim.  Quod 
igitur  bactenus  potuimus,  ad  Sabaudiee  ducem  scripsi- 
mus ;  supplicitcr  pend  rogantcs,  ut  in  bos  bomines  in- 
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nocentissimos  et  subditos  et  suppliccs  suos  placatiorem 
animum  ac  volunUtem  suscipiat,  suas  sedes  atque  for- 
tunas  miseris  reddat,  pristiiiain  etiam  in  re1i<;ione  liber- 
tatem  concedat.  Scnpsimus  praeterca  ad  summos 
Protcstaotium  priocipcs  et  magistratua,  ad  quos  heec 
maxima  pertinere  judicavimus,  ut  in  Sabaudite  duce 
exoraiido  suam  conferrc  operant  nobiscum  una  Tclint. 
Iliec  eadem,  et  plura,  forsitan  vos  quoque  feciatia. 
Nam  exeniplum  hoc  tarn  pericalosum,  ct  instaurata 
iiuper  in  refonnatos  tanta  crudelitaa,  si  auctoribus  bene 
cedat,  quantum  in  discrimen  adductareligiositvestram 
commonefacere  pnidentiam  nihil  attineL  Et  is  quidem 
si  flecti  nostris  omnium  precibus  et  exorari  se  passus 
eritfpneclanim  nos  atque  uberem  susceptihujuslaboris 
fnictum  ac  pnemium  reportabimus.  Sin  ea  in  sententia 
perstiterit,  ut  apud  quos  nostra  religpo  vel  ab  ipsis 
evangelii  primis  doctoribus  tradita  per  manus  et  in- 
comiptc  servata,  vel  roulto  ante  quam  apud  cseteras 
{l^entes  sinceritati  pristiniB  restituta  est,  eos  ad  summam 
desperationem  redactos,  deletos  funditiis  ac  perditos 
▼elit,  paratos  nos  esse  commune  aliquod  Tobiscum 
creterisque  reformatis  fratribus  ac  sociis  consilium  ca- 
pore,  quo  et  saluti  pcreuntium  justorum  consulere  com- 
modissim^  queamus,  et  is  demum  sentiat  orthodoxorum 
injurias  atque  miserias  tam  graves  non  posse  nos  neg- 
ligere.    Valcte. 

Civitatibiu  Helvetiorum  Evangelicit. 

Non  dubitamus  quin  ad  aures  yestras  aliquanto  citius 
quam  ad  nostras  ilia  nuper  calamitas  pervenerit  Alpi- 
noriim  hominum  religionem  nostram  profitentium,  qui 
Sabaudia.*  ducis  in  fide  acditione  ciimsint,suiprincipis 
c<li<'tt)  patriis  sedibus  cmigrare  jussi,  ni  intra  triduum 
saiisdedlssciit  se  Romanam  relii^ioncm  suscepturos, 
niox  arm  is  pctiti  et  ab  oxoreitu  ducis  sui  occisi,  etiam 
])ermulti  in  exilium  ejecti,  nunc  sine  lare,  sine  tecto, 
nudif  spoliati,  atflicti,  fame  et  fri<>^orc  moribundi,  per 
montes  desertus  atque  nives  cum  coiijug-ibus  ac  liberis 
miserriuie  va(*-aiitur.  Multu  est  minus  cur  dubiteinus 
quin  ha*!*,  ut  primum  vubis  nuntiata  sunt,  ])ari  atque 
nos  tantanimmiseriaruni  sensu,  eoque  furtasse  i^raviure 
quo  illorum  finibus  propiores  estis,  dolorc  atTecerint. 
Vestrum  enim  in  primis  orthodoxu*  fiilei  studiuni  ei;rc- 
gium,  summanique  in  ea  cum  retinenda  constant iani 
turn  defeinlenda  fortitudineni,  abunde  novimus.  Cum 
itaque  reliij^^ionis  arctissinia  eoninHinione  fratres,  \el 
potius  unum  corpus,  cum  hi^  miseris  vos  pariter  iicbis- 
eum  sitis,  cujus  ineinhrum  nullum  atfliiri  sine  sensu, 
sine  ddlnre,  sine  dotriniento  at<|ue  periciilo  reliquorum 
potest,  scribenduni  ad  vik  hac  de  re  et  siyniHcandiim 
censuinius,  <|uanti  nostrum  omnium  interes^^e  arhitre- 
niur,  ut  fratres  no^tros  ejeetos,  atque  iii(»pes  communi 
ope  atque  auxilici,  quoad  licri  potest,  juvemus  et  con- 
s(deniur;  iicc  eorum  tantuuiniodc)  nialis  et  niiseriis  re- 
movendis,  verum  etiam  nt^(juid  serpat  latius,  nequid 
periculi  exemplo  atque  eNcniu  vel  nobis  omnibus  ereari 
jmssit,  mature  prosjiiiianiiis.  Litiras  no<i  quidem  ad 
Sabaudite  tlucem  seripsimus,  rjuibus,  uti  cum  subdiiis 
suis  fidelissimis  pro  dementia  sua  lenius  a^Mt,  ei»s«|ue 
jam  prope  perditos  suis  sedibus  ac  bonis  restituat,  vebe- 


menter  petivimus.  Et  his  quidem  nostria,  vel  nortria 
potius  omnium  conjunctis  precibus,  ezoratam  iri  p» 
cipem  serenissimum,  quodque  ab  eo  tanto  open  po^ 
▼imus,  facile  concessurum  speramns.  Sin  illi  in  ■» 
tern  seci^  Tenerit,  communicare  toImscum  eomh 
parati  sumus,  qua  potissimum  rmtione  oppresws  w» 
juriis  atque  vexatos  innocentiasimos 
charissimos  in  Christo  fratrea,  subleTare  alqiw 
et  ab  intcritu  certissimo  atque  indi^jpiiaBii 
possimus.  Quorum  salutem  atque  ioeolumicaica  p 
Tcstra  pictate  vobis  quam  mazime  coidi  esse  raiifc: 
Ego  earn  certe  tcI  graFisaimia  meis  rationibos,  hw 
incolumitate  propria,  potiorem  habendam  cae  o- 
istimem.     Valete. 

Wettmonatierio^  Mm  19,  16a5.  a  P. 

Superscript. 

lllustribus  atque  amplissimis  Dominis,  Hdiv* 
ticorum  Pagorum  Protcstaotium  etCoafafc 
ratarum  Civitatum  Consulibus  at  Sfaiinrifcw, 
Salutem. 


Serenutimopotentisnmoque  Primcipi  LrDonco 

Serenissime  potentissimeque  Rex ; 

Ex  literis  majestatis  restrs,  quibus  ilia  ad  ■«■ 
quinto  et  vigesimo  Maii  proximi  datas  mcribit.  bdk 
intelligo  nequaquam  fefellissc  me  cam  opinionrB.qv 
niibi  quidem  persuasum  erat,  csedes  illas  ifflBlaDiM■a^ 
barbaramque  eorum  hominum  stragem,qai  reli^ioMa 
reformatam  in  Sabaudia  profitentur,  a  cohortilMi  ^ 
busdam  vcstris  factam,  neque  jussu  Testro  Deque  ■»- 
dato  accidisse.  Qme  quantum  majestati  vrsuvda- 
plicuerit,  id  vos  vestris  militum  tribunis,  qui  hare  ua 
inbumana  suo  solo  impetii  injussi  perpeiraveruu  ia 
mature  si<rnificasse,  deque  tanta  cnidclitate  djcf a  q^ 
sum  Sabaudix  monuisse,  pro  reduccndis  deniqj^  i^'Ji 
miseris  exulibus  unde  pul>i  >unt,  %estram  omne=:  r** 
tiam,  necessitudincm,  autboritatcm  tanta  cum  rivie  Hi^ 
bumauitate  interpnsuisse,  majnrciu  oquidcm  in  rnxK-iS 
sum  lootatus.  Ea  nempe  spes  erat.  ilium  prinrip^a 
vcduntati  ac  precibus  majestatis  vosirw  aliquid>alua 
hac  in  re  fuisse  concessurum.  Verum  cum  w<x 
vestro,  neque  alii>rum  principum  ro£ratu  atque  insuiis. 
in  miserorum  causa  quicquam  cs>e  in)]Ktntuci  {>f^ 
s])ieiam,  baud  alieuum  ab  officio  nieo  d<j\i.  u:  b;'V 
nobilem  virum,  exiraonlinarii  iinxiri  eom^li>^a^.I  a> 
nere  iuNtructum,  ad  All«>liroijuin  diieem  niii:-.  rcs:  qs 
tanta*  erudelilalis  in  eju>dem  iiii}ii<.i:iin  reliii"::i.*tji- 
t(»re<,  id(|ue  ipsius  reIi;^ionis  txlio  a(l)iil>ir:i\  i^-; »  sifl 
afficiar,  ul)erius  eidem  exponat.  At»jU'  ii-jju-:.  ■■-::'a 
le^ationis  eo  feliciorem  exituru  s|n  ravi  lo.  -^i  .vJ:..."rw 
denuo  et  adliuc  majore  cum  in^tantia  suam  ai^:::-^^ 
tern  atque  operam  majestati  vestrii*  pljcuerit :  <:  ;^-^ 
aduiodum  (ideles  fore  illos  inopo>  ilietiHjue  .i'.::i  !■:« 
j)rineipi  suo  ipsa  in  se  reeepii,  iia  vdii  e.«njnd^n  :-■■> 
lumitati  alipie  saluti  caviT'-.  ne  quid  iis  buiii*."^-::  '>> 
juriip  it  ealauiitalis  atroiivsiuiji-  innoer.ntibu<  t!  f  »'•>-> 
deiucep>  inferatur.  Hoc  cum  in  m>  juntum  a*.-  y^'-  ^' 
puni  sit,  necuon  bciil<r»itati  voira-  atijue  rNai"-*- 
qua*  lot  subditos  vesiros  eandeiu  illam  rciii:-ion'  rj  Sf- 
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ites  iibiqoe  salfoe  et  incolames  pnestat,  summd 
skMeotaneum,  k  majestate  vestra,  ut  par  est,  non  pos- 
wmam  quin  expectemus.  Qose  hac  timul  opera, 
m  uniTersos  per  taa  regna  Fkotestantes,  quorum 
ladiiim  eripi  yob  Bummaque  fides  maximis  in  rebus 
wapetU  jam  sepe  et  cognita  est,  arctius  sibi  de- 
fauwrit,  torn  ezteris  etiam  omnibus  persuasum  red- 
iderit,  nihil  ad  hoc  facinus  contuHsse  regis  con- 
ikoBy  qniequid  ministri  regii  atque  prtefecti  con- 
rienmt  Fnesertim  si  majestas  yestra  pcenas  ab  iis 
ac  ministris  debitas  repeti?erit,  qui  authoritate 
Buaqne  pro  Hbidine,  tarn  immania  patrare 
Btkn  snnt  ausi.  Interea  cum  majestas  yestra  factum 
ae  inhumanissimum,  quo  dignum  est  odio,  aversari  se 
girtetor,  non  dubito  quin  miseris  illis  atque  eerumnosis 
d  Toa  eonfugientibus,  tutissimum  in  regno  suo  recep- 
m  atque  peifugium  sit  prsbitura;  nee  subditorum 
Mmm  eoiquam,  ut  contra  eos  duci  Allobrogum  aux- 
Ib  tdiit,  permissunu  Extremum  illud  est,  ut  majes- 
yestram,  quanti  apud  me  sua  amicitia  sit,  certi- 
fiusiam :  Cujus  rei  neque  fructum  ullo  tempore 
elbttifum  confirmo. 

A^m  Aula,  JuUi      Majestatis  yestne  studiosissimus, 
29, 1655.         Oliyerius  Frot.  Reip.  Angliee,  6ec. 

SmhunHiiimo  Domino  Cardinali  Mazarino. 

£minentissime  Domine  Cardinalis ; 

Cum  nobilem  hunc  yirum  cum  literis,  quanim  exem- 
■r  hie  inclusum  est,  ad  regem  mittere  necessarium 
BtoiBBcm,  tum  ei,  ut  eminentiam  yestram  meo  nomine 
lataret,  simul  in  mandatis  dedi,  certasque  res  vobis- 
m  communicandas  ejus  fidei  commisi:  Quibus  in 
bos  eminentiam  rogo  yestram,  uti  sumroam  ei  fidem 
ibere  Tclit,  utpote  in  quo  ego  summam  fiduciam  rt- 


^Ibm  Aula,  Julii    Eminentiae  yestree  studiosissimus, 
29y  1655.  Oliyerius,  Prot.  Reipub.  Angliae. 

LiTERius  Protector  Reip.  Anglia,  Serenissitno  Prin- 
eijn  Frederico  III.  Daniay  Norwegim^  ^c.  Regi, 
Shthitem. 

Qdam  seyero  nuper  et  inclementi  edicto,  Allobrogum 
iZ  Immanuel  sues  ipse  subditos  Alpinarum  yallium 
leolas,  innoxios  homines  et  religionb  cultu  purioris 
■B  multis  ab  seculis  notos  ac  celebres,  religfionis  causa 
■ibos  patriis  exegerit,  et,  occisis  permultis,  reliquos 
BT  ilia  desertissima  loca  malis  omnibus  et  miseriis  in- 
pes  ac  nudos  exposuerit,  et  audisse  jamdudum  arbi- 
wmar  majestatem  yestram,  et  grayissimam  ex  ea  re, 
mt  tantmn  reformat®  fidei  defensorem  ac  principem 
Beoit,  dolorem  percepisse.  Siquidem  pro  institutis 
Ristiance  religionis  quae  mala  atque  miserias  pars  ali- 
■a  nostromm  patitur,  earom  sensu  penitus  eodem 
■igi  omnes  debemus ;  et  sand  omnibus  nobis  et  uni- 
Bno  Protestantium  nomini  hujus  facti  eyentus  atque 
icaiplum,  quid  periculi  ostendat,  nemo  yestra  majes- 
lie,  si  nos  ejus  pietatem  atque  prudentiam  rectd  novi- 
melius  yidet.  Scripsimus  itaque  libeuter,  ut 
dolorem  oh  banc  fratrum  iunocentissimorum  ca- 


lamitatem,  quam  sententiam,  quod  judicium  de  re  tota 
yestrum  esse  speramus,  idem  pland  et  nostrum  esse  sig- 
nificemus.  Itaque  ad  ducem  Sabaudiae  literas  dedi- 
mus,  in  quibus  uti  miseris  atque  supplicibus  parcat, 
illudque  atrox  edictum  porr6  esse  ratura  ne  sinat,  mag- 
nopere  ab  eo  petiyimus.  Quod  si  majestas  yestra  ceete 
rique  reformatorum  principes  fecerint,  ut  jam  fecisse 
credimus,  spes  est  leniri  posse  serenissimi  ducis  animum, 
et  banc  iram  suam  tot  saltem  yicinomm  principum  in- 
tercessioni  atque  instantis  condonaturum ;  sin  perse- 
yerare  in  institute  suo  maluerit,  paratos  nos  esse  tes- 
tamur, cum  majestate  yestra,  caeterisque  religionis  re- 
formatae  sociis,  cam  inire  rationem,  qua  tot  miserorum 
hominum  subyenire  quamprimum  inopiae,  proridere 
saluti  ac  libertati,  pro  yirili  parte  nostra  possimus. 
Yestrae  interea  majestati  bona  omnia  atque  fausta  k 
Deo  Opt  Max.  precamur. 

WeitnumatteriOy  Maio,  1655. 

Oliyerius  Prot.  Reipuh,  Anglite,  Sfc,  Amplitsimis 
Consulihut  et  Senatoribtu  Civitatit  Genevemisy  iSa- 
lutem. 

Sum  MUM  dolorem  nostrum  quem  ex  maximis  et 
inauditis  Protestantium  calamitatibus  yalles  quasdam 
Pedemontanas  incolentium  percepimus,  quos  Allobro- 
gum dux  tanta  crudelitate  persequutus  est,  jampridem 
Yobis  exposuissemus,  nisi  id  roagis  operam  dedissemus, 
ut  eodem  tempore  intelligeretis  tantis  eorum  miseriis 
non  affici  nos  solum,  yerum  etiam  de  subleyandis  iis 
atque  solandis,  quantum  in  nobis  est,  prospicere. 
Quapropter  eleemosjmas  per  banc  totam  rempublicam 
colligendas  curayimus :  quas  ejusmodi  fore  baud  im- 
merito  expectamus,  quae  nationis  hujus  affectum  erga 
fratres  sues  tam  immania  perpessos  demonstnue  pos- 
sint,  et  quemadmodum  religionis  eadem  utrinque  com- 
munio  est,  ita  sensum  quoque  eundem  calamitatum 
esse;  interea  dum  pecunis  collectio  maturatur,  quod 
sine  spatio  temporis  fieri  nequit,  et  miserorum  istorum 
egestas  atque  inopia  pati  moram  non  potest,  necessa- 
rium duximus  duo  millia  librarum  Anglicarum,  quanta 
fieri  potuit  celeritate,  pnemittere  inter  eos  distribuenda 
qui  praesentissima  ope  atque  solatio  indigere  maxima 
yidebuntur.  Cum  autem  nescii  non  simus  iunocentis- 
simorum hominum  miseriae  atque  injuris  quantopere 
Yos  afifccerint,  nee  yobis  quicquam  labori  aut  molestise 
fore  quod  illis  adjumento  atque  auxilio  esse  possit, 
praedictam  pecuniae  summam  illis  calamitosis  curan- 
dam  ac  numerandam  ad  vos  transfcrre  non  dubitayimus ; 
idque  yobis  negotii  dare,  ut  pro  yestra  pietate  ac  pru- 
dentia  proyidere  yelitis  qua  ratione  squissima  quam 
primum  ilia  pecunia  egentissimis  quibusque  distribui 
queat,  ut  quamyis  summa  sane  exigua  sit,  aliquid 
tamen  sit  saltem,  quo  illi  inopes  recreari  ac  refici  in 
praesens  aliquantum  possint,  donee  uberiorem  iis  co- 
piam  suppeditare  poterimus  :  yos  hanc  yobis  datam 
molestiam  aequi  bonique  consulturos  esse  cum  non 
dubitemus,  tum  etiam  Deum  Opt.  Max.  oranius,  uti 
populo  suo  religionem  orthodoxam  profiteuti  det  ani- 
mum sui  in  commune  defendendi,  sibique  mutu6  opem 
ferendi  contra  hosteB  buob  immanissimos ;  qua  in  re 
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nostram  qaoque  operam  ecdesie  utcnnque  usui  fore 
laetaremur.    Valete. 

Mille  quingents  libne  de  pnedictis 

bis    millibus  k  Gerardo  Hensh 

Junii  8, 16&5.        Parisiis,  quin^enUe  reliqus  per 

literas  a  Domino  Stoupio,  cura- 
buntur. 

Oliverius  Protector  Reip.  Anglim^  Sereniuimo 
Principi  Venetiarum  Duet. 

Serenissime  Princep*; 

Cum  rebus  Testris  omnibus  contra  hoatem  pranertim 
christiani  nominis  prospere  gesds  laetari  semper  con- 
sueTimus,  turn  et  illo  navalis  praelii  novissimo  successu 
nequaqoam  san^  dolemus,  quam?is  id  aliquo  nostro- 
rum  cum  dctrimento  accidisse  intelligfamos.  Ostend- 
erunt  enim  nobis,  per  Hbellum  supplicem,  negfotiatores 
quidam  nostri,  Gulielmus  et  Daniel  Gulielnii  necnon 
Edoardus  Bealus,  navem  suam,  cui  nomen  Princeps 
Magnus,  Constantinopolim  ab  se  commercii  causa 
missam  nupcr  fuisse :  cam  narem  ab  aulae^  Turcicae 
ministris  ad  commeatum  et  milites  in  Cretam  insulam 
deportandos  retcntam,  dum  in  ilia  classe  Turcarum 
coacta  eo  navigaret,  quae  a  classe  Venetorum  oppugn 
nata  in  itinere  et  superata  est,  captam  et  Venetias 
abductam,  ab  maritimarum  causarum  judicibus  adjudi- 
catam  publico  fuisse.  Cum  itaque,  inscientibus  domi- 
nis  et  nullo  modo  probantibus,  navis  ilia  Tureis  operam 
dare  invitissima  coacta  sit,  seque  ex  ea  pugna  expli- 
care  militibus  referta  non  potuerit;  serenitatem  ves- 
tram  mag^opere  rogamus,  ut  scntentiam  illam  mari- 
timoe  curiae  TcHt  nostne  amicitiaE*  condonare,  navemque 
illam  suis  dominis,  de  vestra  republica  nullo  suo  facto 
male  mentis,  restituendam  curare.  Qua  in  re  impe- 
tranda,  nobis  pr^scrtiin  petentibus,  cum  mercatorcs 
ipsos  de  vestra  dementia  ben^  spcrare  rideamus,  nos 
utiquc  de  ea  dubitarc  non  dcbemus :  qui  et  praeclara 
vestra  concilia  remquc  Venetam  terra  mariquc  maxime 
uti  pergat  fortunarc  Deus  omnipotens  ex  animo  op- 
tamus. 

Serenitatis  vestne  Venetipqiie  Reip.  studiosissiraus, 
Oliveru's  Protector  Reip.  Anglis,  &c. 
Westmonasterio,  Decemb.  1655. 

Olive Ri IS  Prot.  Reip.  Angli(t^  At.  Seremsstmo  Prin- 
cipi Li  novice  Galliantm  Regi. 

Serenissime  Rex ; 

^Fercaiores  aliquot  nobtratt^s,  quorum  nomina  sunt 
Samuel  Miio,  Gulielmus  C'ocainus,  Georgius  Poy- 
nerus,  aliique  complures,  per  libellum  supplicem 
nobis  osteiideruiit  se,  anno  l(v>0,  in  navcm  quandam, 
cui  insig-ne  unieomus  eral,  perma^-nas  rationes  suas 
ccmtulisse:  earn  navem  bomhyee,  oleo,  aliisque  mer- 
cibus  onustam,  quae,  plus  minus,  iriginta  quatuor  milli- 
bus librarum  nostrarum  ab  iisdem  aestimata  sunt,  ab 
nave  pruptoria  et  propnctoria  maje>tatis  vestraein  Medi- 
terraneo  Mari  Orientali  o|tpressam  atque  captam  fuisse  : 
nostros  autem  ilJa  in  na\i,  propterea  quod  nobis  eo 
tempore  cum  Gallis  illibata  pax  erat,  cum  contra  naves 


regias  ri  se  defendere  noluiMent,  ptominii  ?!■&  ct 
Terrerii  navarcbonim  indnetos,  qai  rdle  ic 
dimittere  aiebaot,  prolatii  onenim  libellisv 
legibus  paruisse :  mercmtorei  proinde  sopii  didM  p^ 
curatorem  suam,  qai  navem  illam  ac  bona 
sibi  peteret,  in  Galliam  misiae:  ibi  poa 
eoque  amplios  consumptom,  cum  ad  teatcstiaB^i* 
stitatione  ferendam  perrentum  jam  caaet,  taiiaak 
Mazarini  eminentiam  eorum  procuratori  Hagmi  Ut 
rello  factam  mercatoribus  isda  injuriam 
datumque  iri  satisfactionem,  nt  primnm 
pax  inter  utramque  gentem,  loediuque,  quod  tarn  t^ 
tabatur,  confectum  atqiie  ratum  esaet,  in 
immo  recentius  majestatis  Testrc  apud 
excelleutissimam  dominnm  de  BordcaoZt  ez 
Testro  vestrique  concilii,  disertis  verbis 
bujus  navis  atque  bonoram  peculiaii  exeepcioac  hr 
bitum  iri  rationem,  etiam  seorsim  ab  iis  cootiof^ 
de  quibus  in  commune  decidendis  ex  foedcre 
est :  bujus  promisai  legatum  ipsum,  qui  none 
modd  negotiorum  quomndam  suorum  caom  ad  ta 
transmeavit,  testem  esse  posse  locupletem.  Qas  c^ 
ita  sunt,  j usque  bonim  mercatonim  in  repcCendii 
suis  tam  preeclare  constet,  a  majestate  vcstm 
in  modum  petimus,  ut  in  eo  obtineodo  nolla  iis 
diutiiis  afleratur,  velitque  nostro  rogam  has 
redintegratse  amicitias  et  instaurati  recens  iodcfii 
primitias.  Quod  et  fore  confidimus,  vobiiqae 
omnia  restroque  regno  a  Deo  Opt.  Max.  precaav. 

Weitmtnuuterio^        Majestatis  vestne  stadiomdHi^ 
Decemb,  1655.    Olivebius  FroU  Reip.  ABgfie,Sa 

Civitatibus  Helvetiorum  ErmMgelicit, 

Ex  Tcstris  ad  nos  tam  actis  publicispercommisni 
nostros  Geneva  transmissis,  quam  literis  *27  Dccmkni 
Tyguri  datis,  quo  in  loco  res  vestne  sint,  cam  dob  at 
optimo,  satis  superque  intelligimus :  In  quo  etsi  paoa 
vcstram,  tamque  diuturnum  sociale  foedus  niptam.di.4F- 
mus,  tamen  cum  id  vestra  culpa  nequaquam  accidiBi 
appareat,  novam  bine  vobis  ex  adversariorum  iniqaiuk 
et  pcrtinacia  illustrande  fortitudinis,  constantiaqv 
vestra  in  evangelica  fide  jam  olim  copiits,  pinn 
rursus  materiem  confidimus.  Nam  Suitenses,  qBi,R- 
ligionem  nostram  si  quis  amplectatur,  capitale  renMSL 
quid  moliantur,  quibus  bortatoribus  tam  faosfiles  spirioi 
in  orthodoxam  rcligionem  susceperint,  latere  nrmiDca 
potest,  cui  modo  indignissima  ilia  fratrum  nosuora 
in  Pedemontio  facta  strages  anirao  nondum  exaiai- 
Quapropter,  dilectissimi  aniici,  quod  soIetLk  esse.  i>si- 
rante  Deo  fortes  cstole;  jura  vestra  atque  Ai-dirj.ii: 
conscieniia?  libcrtatem,  relij^ionfmijue  ipsam  iJ!  "-- 
cultoribus  obculcandam,  concedcre  noliie;  ^i>K..r"  - 
paratc,  ut  non  proprite  duntaxat  libertatis  ati]uc  >i-' •* 
propujpiatores  esse  videaniini,  se<i  ul  fratribus  «]">■• 
vicinis,  Pedemonlanis  pneseriim  illis  trnimRcsiwi* 
quibus  potestis  rebus,  opitulari  atque  adi.'ssr  |-i'>Mi> 
hoc  certo  persuasi  per  illorum  coq>ora  ac  nectsaJ  "*■ 
tra  latera  ilium  nupcr  aditnm  fuisse  patefactun^  IV 
mc  scitotc,  incolumitatem  vestram  rcji«|ue  pn»<j' n*  ^•■3 
minus  mibi  cunt  ac  sidicitudini  esse,  qtiam  >:  ir  i-^c 
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Rep.  coortom  hoe  inoendium,  quam  si  in  nos- 
cemces  expediue  Saitensium  secures  ills  (sicud 
sunt  in  omnes  reformatos)  strictique  enses  essent 
Ut  plimam  itaqae  a  vobis  de  statu  rerum  yestrarum,  et 
•bttiDato  bostiam  aoimo,  certiores  facti  sum  as,  adhibitis 
fta  eoocilium  yiris  quibusdam  honestissijnis,  et  ecclesise 
■Uqoot  ministris  pietate  spectatissimis,  de  subsidio 
▼olmi  nittendo,  quantum  quidem  rationes  nostrae  in 
pnnentia  ferre  possunt,  ea  decrevimus,  quae  commissa- 
noiter  Fellas  Tobiscum  communicabit  De  ccetero 
omnia  consilla,  causamque  imprimis  banc  ves- 
jostissimam  sive  pace  sive  bello  tuendam,  Deo 
OpL  Max.  fautori  commendare  non  desinimus. 

Vestrarum  amplitudinum  ac  dig- 
WmiwiaiuuierWf  nitatum  studiosissimus, 

Jmu  1666.         Oliterius  Prot.  Reip.  Anglioe,  6ec. 

'OuTXRius  Protector  Reip,  AngluBy  9fc.  Serenissimo 
Ihimcipi  Carolo  Gustavo,  Dei  Gratia  Suecoruniy 
■  €f€ik9rmm^  •Vandahrumque  Regi^  Magno  Principi 
Fhiimmdi^,  Sfc. 

Serenissime  Rex; 

CvH  amicoram  inter  se  mntua  omnia,  tam  adversa 
§■■■1  proepera,  atque  communia  debere  esse  nemo  non 
ialeUigat,  qn6d  jucundissimam  amicitise  partem  majes- 
tM  Tettra,  gaudium  nempe  suum  impertitum  nobis,  per 
■MM  literaa  Toluerit,  non  potest  id  quidem  nobis  non 
«ne  longd  gratissimum :  quandoquidem  et  boc  singu- 
indicium  humanitatis  verdque  regie  est,  ut  nee 
ita  ne  gaudere  quidem  sibi  soli  Telle  nisi  amicos 
^•oqoe  et  fcederatos  eadero,  qua  se,  letitia  afTectos  esse 
MBtiat.  Itaque  regi  tam  prtestanti  et  natum  esse  filium 
pineipem,  quern  patemie  Firtutis  atque  gloris  spere- 
BOS  hwnedem,  merito  gaudemus,  et  idem  quod  regi 
fortissimo,  Pbilippo  Macedoni,  sive  felicitatis  sive 
domi  siraol  et  foris,  contigisse  gratulamur : 
Ooi  eodem  tempore  et  natus  Alexander  filius,  et  Illjri- 
— rum  gens  potentissima  subacta,  memoratur.  Nam  et 
ffbloBifls  regnum  vestris  armis  ab  imperio  papano,  quasi 
IQ  quoddam,  avnlsuro,  et  cum  duce  Brandenburgico 
piomm  votis  omnium  exoptata,  frendentibus  licet 
facta,  quin  ad  ecclesie  pacem  atque  fruc- 
permagnum  sit  momentum  babitura  non  dubita- 
Det  modo  finem  Deus  tam  prasclaris  initiis  dig- 
;  del  modo  filium,  virtute,  pietate,  rebusque  gestis 
similem :  id  quod  et  aug;uramur  sand,  et  a  Deo 
Opt>  Max.  tam  vestris  rebus  jam  antd  propitio,  ex  ani- 
ao  precamur. 

f¥e9imonmtteriOf         Majestatis  vestne  studiosissimus, 
F<r*.  1666.  Oliverius  Prot.  Reip.  Anglise,  &c. 

Dania  Regi. 

Serenissime  ac  potentissime  Princeps ; 

QuBSTi  sunt  per  libcllum  supplicem,  suo  aliorumque 
■ercatorum  Londinensium  nomine  nobis  exbibitum, 
JfMimes  Fremannus  et  Philippus  Travesius,  bujus  reip. 
drca,  se  eirciter  mensem  Octobris  1653,  cum  in  navem 
fuandam  Sunderburgensem,  cui  nomen  Salvatori,  Ni- 
colao  Weinsfaiuks  magistro,  merces  varias,  pannum 


laneam,  aliamque  vestem  textilem  ac  mercimonia  plus 
tribus  millibus  librarum  aetstimata  imposuissent,  magis- 
tro mandasse,  ut  per  fretum  Balticum  recto  cursu  Dan- 
tiscum  navig^aret,  utque  ad  Elsenorum  vectigal  solveret, 
eique  etiam  pecuniam  ad  eam  rem  curasse :  supradictum 
tamen  magistrum  perfidies^,  et  contra  quam  ipsi  a  merca- 
toribus  mandatum  erat,  prstervectum  Elsenorum  nullo 
portorio  soluto  Balticum  pemayigasse.  Navisqne  per 
banc  causam  cum  toto  onere,  non  sine  magno  mercato- 
rum  damno,  publicata  atque  retenta  est  Quorum  in 
gratiam  jampridem  ad  legatum  majestatis  vestrae,  Lon- 
dini  tunc  temporis  commorantem,  scripsirous ;  qui,  ut 
ipsi  aiunt,  pollicitus  est,  ut  primum  ad  majestatem 
vestram  rediisset,  daturum  operaro,  uti  ratio  mercato- 
rum  baberetur.  Yerum  cum  is  postea  aliis  in  regioni- 
bus  majestatis  vestrae  negotia  obiret,  et  ante  discessum 
ejus  et  postea  fnistrase  eum  adiise  ostendunt:  undo 
procuratorem  suum  mittere  coacti  sunt,  qui  jus  suum 
Hafniae  persequeretur,  na?emque  illam  ac  bona  liberari, 
sibique  reddi,  flagitaret:  verum  exinde  nullum  se  fruc- 
tum  percepisse,  nisi  ut  ad  damna  Vetera  novas  impen- 
sas,  et  susceptum  frustra  laborem,  adjungerent:  cum 
fisco  damnata,  et  retenta  bactenus  sint  bona,  tamctsi 
ex  lege  Danis,  quemadmodum  ipsi  in  libello  suo  de- 
monstrant,  magister  quidem  navis  ob  suum  delictum 
est  ipse  puniendus,  navisque,  non  bona  proscriptioni 
sunt  obnoxia :  eoque  gravius  accidisse  sibi  boc  malum 
existimant,  quod,  sicuti  nobis  perlatum  est,  vectigal 
illud,  quod  Elsenone  solvere  debuisset,  est  admodum 
exiguum.  Quapropter,  cum  mercatores  nostri  nullam 
proscriptioni  causam  praebuisse  yideantur,  confessusque 
ipse  UMgister  paulo  ante  obitum  sit,  suo  solium  delicto 
illatum  boc  mercatoribus  detrimentum  esse,  cumque 
pater  defuncti  jam  magistri  ipse  per  libellum  supplicem 
majestati  vestrae  exbibitum,  sicuti  nos  accepimus,  cul- 
pam  omnem  in  filium  suum  contulerit,  mercatores  absol- 
verit,  baud  sane  potuimus  quia  navis  illius  bonorumque 
retentionem  iniquissimam  esse  arbitraremur ;  adeoque 
confidimus,  simulatqae  majestas  vestra  bac  de  re  certior 
facta  erit,  fore  ut  non  modo  bas  ministronim  suorum  in- 
jurias  improbet,  verum  etiam  ipsos  rationem  reddere, 
bonaque  illasuis  dominiseorumve  procuratoribus  quam- 
primum  restitui,  damnaque  inde  data  sarciri,  jubeat 
Quod  et  nos  a  majestate  vestra  majorem  in  modum  pe- 
timus,  utpote  rem  usque  adeo  aequam  et  rationi  consen- 
taneam,  ut  aequiorem  petere  aut  expectare  in  causa 
tam  justa  nostrorum  civium  non  posse  videamur,  baud 
minus  aequa  vestris  subditis,  quoties  data  occasio  erit, 
reddituri. 

Sereniisimo  Principi  Joanni  Quarto  LntitanuB^  ^c, 

Regi. 

Serenissime  Rex ; 

Quam  pacem  et  amicitiam  cum  Anglicana  republica 
majestas  vestra,  legatione  amplissima  ac  splendidissima 
jampridem  ad  nos  missa,  expetivit,  eam  k  parlamento, 
quae  tum  potestas  rebus  praefuit,  incboatam,  et  a  nobis 
summo  semper  studio  exoptatam,  Deo  imprimis  fa- 
vente,  proque  ea  quam  accepimus  reipublica  adminis- 
tratione,  feliciter  tandem  confecimus,  et  in  perpetuum. 
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vti  tpet  est,  sanzimut.  Itaque  le^i^ataiii  Testrum  ez- 
timordiDarium  dominam,  JoaDnem  Rodericum  de  Saa 
Meneaea,  comitem  Penuaguiadanum,  Tirum  cum  ma- 
jestatia  Testrae  jadicio  comprobatum,  turn  humanitate, 
ingenio,  prudentia,  fide,  pnesUntissimuin  a  nobis  rc- 
pertum,  cum  expleti  muneris  egregia  laude,  et  reporUta 
lecum  pace,  vobis  reddimus.  Quod  autem,  per  literas 
lecundo  die  Aprilis  UlyssipoDe  datas,  majestas  vestra 
quanti  nos  facial,  quamque  impeusd  digiiitati  nostras 
faTcat,  nosque  rempublicam  suscepisse  gubemandam 
quantopere  lastata  sit,  baud  obscuris  indiciis  singularis 
benevoientiee  testatur,  id  vero  mihi  gratissimum  esse, 
ez  meis  in  majestatem  vestram  paratissimis  omni  tem- 
pore officiis,  dabo  operam  ut  facild  posthac  omnes  in- 
telligant.  Neque  segiiius  interea  pro  incolumitate 
▼estra,  vestrique  regni  felici  statu,  renimque  prospero 
auccessu,  conceptis  ad  Deum  precibus  contendo. 
Majestatis  Testrse  studiosissimus, 

Oliverius  Rcipub.  Angliae,  Scotiae, 
Hibemiae,  &c.  Protector. 

Oliverius  Protector  Reip.  Anglia^  ^c.  Exeehu  et 
Prapotentihus  Fcederati  Belgii  Ordinihut^  S.  D. 

Ezcelsi  et  praepotentes  Domini,  amici  cbarissimi ; 

OsTENDUNT  nobis  mercatores  quidam,  cives  nostri, 
Thomas  Busselus,  Richard  us  Beams,  aliique  socii,  na- 
▼em  quandam  suam,  Edmundi  et  Joannis  nomine  in- 
signitam,  dum  ab  ora  Brasiliana  Oljssiponem  conten- 
deret,  ab  navi  quadam  pnedatoria  Flissengensi,  cut 
nomen  Rubro  Leoni,  magister  Lambertus  Bartelsonus, 
oppugnatam  se  dedidisse ;  Terum  ca  lege  et  pacto  (id 
quod  ipsum  Lamberti  chirographum  obsignatum  testa- 
bitur)  ut  navis,et  quaecunqucin  ilia  fuissent  Anglonim 
bona,  Flissiup^  restituercntur  :  eo  cum  appulsum  est, 
navem  quidem  et  nauticorum  peculia  rcddita,  merca- 
tonim  Anglicorum  bona  adempta,  corumque  auctiouem 
statim  esse  factam :  se,  mercatdres  nempc  qnibus  hoc 
damni  datum  est,  cum  in  foro  Tlissingcnsium  suas  res 
repctercnt,  iuiquissima  sentcutia  lata,  litem  cum  gran- 
dibus  impensis  post  quinquennium  pcrdidisse,  ab  iis 
niniirum  judicibus  abjudicatam,  quorum  nonnulli,  cum 
in  ilia  navi  prsedatoria  suas  rationcs  collatas  babuissent, 
et  judiccs  et  adversarii  et  rei  siniul  erant:  nihil  jam 
sibi  supcresse  spei  nisi  in  vestra  n^quitatcet  incorrupta 
fide,  ad  quam  nunc  demum  confui^iunt :  cam  sibi  fore 
propcnsioreni  existimarunt,  si  nostra  commondatiu  ac- 
cessisset.  £t  honiinibus  condonanduni  hoc  sane  est, 
si  in  hac  tanta  fortunarum  suarum  dimicatione  omnia 
tinientibus,  quid  ab  suninia  auctoritate  .itquc  potentia 
vestra  sibi  mctueudum,  quam  quid  apud  integros  pra'- 
scrtim  judices  do  sua  causa  sit  bene  sj)tTandum,sa'pius 
in  mcntem  veniat:  nos  quin  relipfione,  justitia,  into- 
gritate  vestra  potius  quam  ro^Mlu  nostro  adducti,  quod 
a'quuni,  quod  ju^tum,  qiiod  vobis  denique  dignum  est 
judicaturi  sitis,  non  dubitanius.  Deus  vos  vestramque 
rempub.  ad  gloriam  suam,  suipqueecclesiaf^  pra?sidium, 
consorvet ! 

Olh rails  Protector  Rtip.  An^^Iiip,  Sec. 
Westmoiiasterioj  April.  I,  KxXJ. 


Oliterius  Protector  Reipub  Anglim^  jrr.  5« 

Principi  Carolo  Gustato,  Suecoruwij  Gotktrm, 
Vandalorumque  Regij  Mmffno  PHueipi  FtalnAi, 
Duci  Estkonitt,  Carelw^  Bremm,  Verdm,  St^i, 
Pomeranur,  Casmbue  et  Vandalim^  Primeipi  Ra§ia, 
Domino  Ingrisc^  Wisnuir\€t^  neenon  Camiti  PtUm 
Rkeniy  Bavaritt,  JuL  Clirim  et  Momiiwm  Dwei^^t, 

Sereoissime  Princeps ; 

Perfunctus  legatione  sum  mpad  nos  Petna  Jriba 
Coictus,  atque  ita  perfunctus  ut  sua  debits  laode  m 
inoniatus  a  nobis  dimittendus  ut,  ad  raajcstatea  tei> 
tram  revertitur.  Fuit  enim  cum  Testro  prKcipoe  i 
quod  jure  apud  nos  plurimi  esse  debet,  nobii 
mus,  turn  8U0  etiam  merito,  suo  nempe  raunfie  diKfB- 
tissime  obito,  baud  parum  acceptus.  Qaam  ifittr 
commendatiooem  Testram  de  eo  aocepimos,  csb  (■ 
quid  ad  earn  accedere  testimonio  ullo  potest)  et  ab  ipi 
impletam,et  k  vobis  meritissini^  datam,  libentes  Mipe 
testamur :  quemadmodum  et  is  potent  nostrsB  ci|S 
majestatem  vestram  singulare  studium  et 
eadem  fide  atque  integritate  ad  vos  neferre,  t< 
exponere.  Eztremum  illud  est  ut  inajescali 
felicitatem  omnem  Tictoriarumque  cursnm  eoatiK 
hostes  ecclesise  perpetuam,  a  Deo  OpL 
optemas. 

Majestatis  Testrs  studiosissnrai, 
Oliterius,  Protector  Reip.  Aa^iCvfe 

Wettnumaiterio^  April,  17,  1656. 


Oliverius  Protector  Reip.  Angliet^  ke.  Sertwunm^m 
potentissimo  Principi  LuDOVico  Gallic  Regi^S.D. 

Sercnissime  Princeps ; 
Adierint  ad  nos,  per  libellum  supplicem. Joitsfl 
Dethic  urbis  Londini   in  hunc   annum  prarfectcft.  ft 
Gulielmus   Wakefield    mercator.    conquesti.  ^  uw 
1649,  Calcndas  circitcr  Octob.  navem  quandiBL  cB 
nomen  Jona*  Londinensi,  Jona   quoque  cosrnoineii* 
Lighthaghc  macistro,  suis  mercibus.  quie  Osieodia 
mittercntur,  oncrasse  :  cam  navem  a  predone  qnodia 
Barking-ensi,  cui  nomen  White,  (is  filii  resji^  Cr"!! 
defuncti  nomine  piraticam  faciebat,)  in  ipso  ThamosB 
ostio  oppressam,  atque  inde  Dunkirkam.  qute  to  trs- 
pore  in  ditione  Galiorum  erat,  fui<se  alniuctam  •  c-a 
autem  edicto  majestatis  vestnr  ann.  1<>47,  el  ana.  r:'*:^ 
1G41>,  aliquot  etiam  consilii  regii  decrelis.  in  •z^v.i^ 
parlanienti    Anijlicani,  cautum    es^o  intellii^reni.  » 
naves  ullrc  aut  merces,  illius   belli   tempore,  q-'^r' 
obtentu   Anijlis   erepta\   in    majestatis   vc^ira*  i-r:.? 
qncKcnnque  a^jportareutur,  veiKile>vc  esscnt,  ni:>ivH  ^ 
statim    Dunkirkam    procuratorem     suuni,    H -i' :'= 
Morelluni  negotiatorem,  qui  a  dmiino  I^>iraJ  , :'. -' 
oppi<Ii  per  id  tenipus  pra?fecto,  reddi  sil»i  sudsi  EiriB 
cum  mercibus  poslularet,  cum  eas  prescrtim  roairsi  '"i 
parte  adbuc  integras,  neque  dum  permutatas  aai  •ii'^'T- 
ditas,  in  ip^^o  oppido  deprehendi<>et.     Re>p'*Dcii:  r?»- 
fectii'i,  «;e  rei,'is  Gallia?  dono,  ob  na\ aiani  rtipub.  ofyno 
pni'fecturam  cam  accepisse  :  curaturum  pn>ir.Je,  ut:  ft 
sibi  pretium  ojMine  sit.     Hoc  res]»onso  frustraiu?.  p'S 
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m  cum  temporis  turn  peeuniie  ditpeDdiiiin,  pro- 
domam  levertitur.  Petitores,  quee  restat  sibi 
im  in  vestra  sola  dementia  atque  justitia  reposi- 
(e  vident;  ad  quam  per  nostras  literas  faciliorem 
hum  fore  crediderunt:  ea  ne  desit  bominibus, 
jus  omne  et  repetita  Testra  interdicta  spoliatis, 
IS.  Quod  tamen  si  impetrabimus,  quandoquidem 
nh  tequissimum  videtur,  ab  insita  scquitate 
potius  quam  rogatu  nostro,  impetratum  id  esse 
dus. 

Majestatis  Testrse  studiosissimus, 
Oliverius,  Protector  Reip.  Angliae,  &c. 

tmanatterio^  MaiOy  1666. 

tius  Protector  Reip,  Angli(Bt  i^c,  Excelsis  et  pra- 
ibus  Dominis  Fcederati  Belgii  Ordinihu,  S.  D, 

ski  et  praepotentes  Dominiy  amici  cbarissimi ; 

[onstrIrunt  nobis,  per  libellum  snpplicem,Joan- 
nnus,  Kicolaus  Oulielmus,  aliique  Londinenses, 
I  in  narem,  cui  BonsB  EsperantzsD  Loodinensi 

inditum  erat,  in  Orientalem  Indiam  navigatu- 
»rtem  qnisque  suam  contulisset,  procuratori  suo 
tm  dedisse  Febniario  mense  1644,  ut  bis  mille 
igentas  libras  Belgicas  ad  illius  navis  periculum 
sdum  Amsterodami  curaret:  ea  navis  cum  in 

ad  Oram  ipsam  Indiie,  ab  Hollandica  quadam, 
c  nayibus  brientalis  illius  societatis  erat,  capta 
qui  praestando  periculo  se  obligaverant,  pactam 
km  numerare  recusasse ;  et  sextum  jam  annum 
lostros,  qui  summa  cum  assiduitate  maximisque 
;is  jus  suum  persecuti  sunt,  dilationibus  variis 
Quod  cum  petitoribus  ffrtL^t  admodum  atque 
m  videatur,  et  nonnulli  ex  iis  qui  se  oblig^unt 
n  diem  obierint  Tel  soWendo  non  sint,  nequid 
]  priora  damna  summi  discriminis  accedat,  mag- 

a  Tobis  petimus,  ut  pertotannos  in  foro  jactatis 
prie  naufragis  istis  Testram  aequitatem  portum 
|ue  perfug^um  Telitis ;  utque  de  causa  sua,  quam 
dssimam  esse  confidunt,  primu  quoque  tempore 
m  fiat  Vobis  interim  omnia  ad  Dei  gloriam, 
eque  praesidium,  faust^  atque  feliciter  evenire 

IS. 

Excelsamm  et  prepotentiom  dominationum 
Tcstrarum  studiosissimus, 
Oliverius,  Prot.  Reip.  AuglisB,  &c. 

tmanasterioj  Maio,  1656. 

ftius  Protector  Reip.  AngluB^  ffc,  Excelsis  et 
wtentibus  Dominis  Fcederati  Belgii  Ordinibusy 

let  pnepotentes Domini,  amici  cbarissimi ; 

QUERUNTUR  apud  uos  gTavitcr  iidem,  de  qoibus 
;irca  idus  Septemb.  superioris  anni  literas  ad  tos 
IS,  Thomas  et  Gulielmus  Lower,  defuncti  Nicho- 
rer  bnredes  legitimi,  se  adversariorum  suorum 
mtia  sive  opibus  oppresses,  quamvis  causa  sua 
is  optima,  et,  com  id  satis  non  esset,  literis  etiam 
ter  ddnceps  commendati  fuissent,  impetrare 
IS  noUo  modo  posse  ut  relictam  tettamento 


bcereditatem  adire  sibi  liceat :  Ab  HoUanditt  foro,  ubi 
primum  actio  institata  erat,  Testram  ad  curiam  rejecti, 
inde  in  Zelandiam  transmissi,  (quae  tria  in  loca  totidem 
nostras  literas  attulerunt,)  ab  Zelandia  nunc  rursus  ad 
Testrum  summum  judiciivn  baud  inriti  remittuntur : 
ubi  enim  potestas  summa  est,  ibi  sequitatem  quoque 
summam  esse  sperant:  si  ea  spes  fallat,  elusi  atque 
irriti,  post  banc  tantam  juris  obtinendi  causa  concursa- 
tionem  suam,  quern  demam  consistendi  locum  habituii 
sint,  nesciunt :  nam  de  literis  nostris,  si  bis  jam  quartis 
nos  Tiderint  nihil  proficere,  non  est  ut  in  posterum  qnio- 
quam  sibi  poUiceantur.  Nobis  cert^  gratissimum  erit, 
si  post  tot  rejectiones,  facto  sine  mora  judicio,  hseredes 
plurimum  quidem  in  atquitate  atque  justitia  Tcstra,  ali- 
quid  etiam  in  authoritate  apud  tos  nostra  prsesidii  sibi 
fuisse  intellexerint  Quorum  de  altero  non  dnbitamus, 
alterum  tcI  amidtise  nostree  daturos  tos  esse  confi- 
dimus. 

Excelsamm  et  prapotentium  dominationom 
Testrarum  studiosissimus, 
Oliterius  Protector  Reipub.  Anglitt,  itc 

Weetmontuterio^MaiOy  1666. 

Oliverius  Protector  Reipuh*  Angliee^  ffc,  Sereniaimo 
Principi  Joanni  Lutitanim  Regi. 

Serenissime  Rex; 

Cum  mercatoribus  quibusdam  Anglis,  k  nonnnllis 
mercatoribus  Lusitanis  ex  societate  Brasiliensi,  Tecturae 
commorationisque  nomine,  ann.  1640,  et  1660,  grandis 
pecunia  debeatur,  quae  pecunia  a  supradicta  societate 
jussu  majestatis  Testne  retinetnr,  expectabant  quidem 
dicti  mercatores  uti  ea  pecunia  ex  conditionibus  prox- 
imi  foederis  jampridem  sibi  numerata  esset.  Verilim  ne 
amputetur  sibi  spes  omnis  ac  ratio  recuperandi  sua  de- 
bita  yerentur,  ex  quo  intdligunt  statuisse  majestatem 
▼estram  ut  quam  pecuniam  Brasiliensis  societas  ipsis 
debuisset  in  cerarium  vestrum  inferretur,  utque  portorii 
dimidia  pars  soWendis  iis  debitis  impenderetur ;  atque 
hoc  pacto  mercatores  legitimum  duntaxat  lucrum,  sive 
foenus  pecuniae  suae,  accepturi  essent ;  ipsa  forte  interim 
funditus  intereunte.  Quod  nos  nobiscum  reputantes 
quAm  durum  nt,  eorumque  justissimis  precibus  Ticti, 
has  nostras  ad  majestatem  Testram  literas  ipsis  con* 
cessimus:  hoc  potissimum  a  Tobis  postulantes,  uti 
praestandum  curetis,  ut  supradicta  societas  Brasili- 
ensis hujus  reipub.  mercatoribus  quamprimum  satis- 
faciat,  tam  de  summa  pecuniae  cuique  eorum  debita, 
quam  de  foenore  quinquennali :  cum  hoc  et  per  se  jus- 
tum  sit,  et  fcederi  nuper  Tobiscum  inito  consentaneum : 
quod  et  nos  eorum  nomine  k  majestate  Tcstra  peramicd 
petimus. 

Majestatis  Tcstrae  studiosissimus, 
Oliverius  Prot.  Reip.  Angliae,  &c. 

Ex  palatio  nostro  WestmonasteriOf 
die  Julii,  1666. 
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Oliverius  Protector  Reip.  Anglia^  ^r.  SertnUtimo 
Principi  Carolo  Gustavo,  Suecomm,  Gotharumy 
Vandaiorumque  Regi,  ^c. 

Serenissime  Rex ; 

Cum  amicitiam  majestatis  vestrae,  Unti  pnDcipis  re- 
busque  gestis  tam  clari,  merito  plurimi  faciaraus,  turn 
is,  cujus  opera  feed  us  inter  nos  arctissimum'sancitam  est, 
illustrissiinus  dominus  Christiemus  Bondus,  legatus 
vester  cxtraordinarius  necesse  est  |p«tus  nobis  et  com- 
mcndabiJis  hoc  nomine  imprimis  fuerit  Hunc  itaque 
hac  legatione  laudatissim^  perfunctam,  non  sine  summa 
caeterarum  etiam  virtutum  egregiarum  laude,  ad  vos 
dimittendum  censuimas :  ut  qui  antea  in  pretio  apud 
Tos  atque  honore  fuit,  nunc  uberiores  assiduitatis  atque 
prudentise  suae  fructus  ex  hac  nostra  coromendatione 
percepissc  se  sentiat  Quie  reliqua  transig^enda  sunt,  de 
iis  legationem  breri  mittendam  ad  majestatem  Testram 
decrcvimus:  quam  interim  Deus  incolumem  defendendas 
ecclesioB  suae  reique  Succiae  columen  conservet. 

Majestatis  Testne  studiosissimus, 
Olive Rius  Prot.  Reip.  Aiigliae,  &c. 

Ex  palatio  nostro  Westmonatteriif 
Julii  An.  Dom,  1656. 

Oliverius  Protector  Retpiib,  AnglitBy  ^r.  Sereniuimo 
Principi  Ludovico  Gallim  Regi,  S,  D, 

Sercnissime  Rex,  amice  ac  foederate  charissime ; 

Detulerunt  ad  nos,  per  Hbellum  supplicem,  mer- 
catores  quidam  Londinenses,  Richardus  Baker  ejusqoe 
socii,  navem  quandam  Anglicanam  ab  se  conductam, 
cui  nomen  vemaculum  The  Endeavour,  magister  Gu- 
lielmus  Joppus,  trccentis  atque  tredecim  vini  optimi 
culeis  ex  Tenariffa  insula  Londinum  advehendis  onus- 
tani,  dum  inter  Palmam  et  supradictam  insulam  cur- 
sum  teneret,  d  quatuor  navibus  Gallicis,  in  speciem 
quidcm  oneranis,  sed  pracdatorium  in  modum  armatis, 
quibus  £^dius  de  la  Roche  navarchus  erat,  primo  ac 
vii^esimo  Novembris  die,  An.  Dom.  1656,  uccupatam 
fuisse,  atque  in  Orientalem  Indiam,  quo  is  iter  sibi 
esse  prtedicabat,  cum  omni  onerc  ac  plcrisque  nautarum 
abductani ;  reliquis  quatuordecim  ad  Guincam  Nigri- 
tarum  in  littus  quoddam  cxpositis.  Quod  co  consilio 
iE^idius  ft'cisse  se  dictitabat,  ncquis  corum,  ex  terra 
tam  lung'inqua  et  inhumana  forte  elapsus,  testimonio 
luedcrct.  Fatebatur  enim,  se  ucque  mandatis  instructum, 
ut  Anglorum  naves  caperet,  nequc  alias  quas  poterat 
antea  cepisse,  ut  propterea  quod  inter  Gallos  nostram- 
que  rcmp.  per  eos  ipsos  dies  convenisse  paceni  non  i^- 
norabat :  sed  cum  in  Portu^allia  constitutum  sibi  esset 
comineatus  accipere,  et  ab  adversis  ventis  rejectus  at- 
tingere  ca  loca  non  potuisset,  coactum  sc,  ad  supplcn- 
dum  quae  opus  sibi  essenl,  iis  uti  quoe  in  ista  nave  re- 
perisset :  credere  se  proindc,  illaruni  navium  dominos 
de  damno  satisfacturos.  Damnum  autem  constat  supra 
sedecim  niilic  libras  Ani^licas,  id  quod  ex  juratis  testi- 
bus  facile  apparebit,  nicrcatoribus  nostris  datum.  Ve- 
rura  si  tam  levibus  dc  causis  temerare  acta  principum 
relig-iosissima,  et  quasi  ludibrio  habere,  nc^-otiatoribus 


quibusvis  ob  sua  Gommoda  licaerit,  ooncidd 
omnia  posthac  fcedemm  saDCtitas,  omnis  prindpaa  Sin 
atque  authoritas  obsolescet,  proque  nihilo  hihrhif. 
Quapropter  non  rogamus  tantum,  sed  majcstatB  i» 
trae  quam  maximc-  interesse  arbitnunur,  ut  qui  nfk 
sui  fcedus,  jasque  jurandum  sanctissimom,  priaiifr 
nium  tam  facile  violare  sunt  auai,  quampriuiui  fat 
poenas  tantae  periidiae  atque  audacie  debitas;  oifB 
illanim  interea  naviom  domini  de  damno,  etiaa  ifm 
suonim  propjudicio,  mercatoribus  nostris  sumaiBpcr 
injuriam  ilJato,  satisfaciant  Dcus  raajestattm  restu 
diutissime  conservet,  rcmquc  Gallicam  contra 
nem  utri usque  nostrum  hostem  tueatur  atque 

Majestatis  Testree  stndiosiMBUi, 
Oliverics  Pkotector  Reip. 
Ex  palatio  nottro  Wettmonasterii^ 
die  Augtuti  An.  Dom.  1656. 


Oliverius  Protector  Reip,  Anglic  Em 
Domino  Cardinali  Mazaritco. 


Emiuentissime  Domine ; 

Cum  dandae  mihi  litene  ad  re^in  easeut, 
quoque  ad  cmincntiam  vcstram  scribendi 
arbitrabar  mihi  oblatam:  cujus  enim  uniui  viri 
dentia  singularis  Gallorum  res  maximas,  lai 
regni  negotia,  pari  fide,  consilio,  ac  Tigilantia, 
tur,  eum  celari  qua  de  re  scribcrem  non  conveniie  ct 
istimabam.  Fcedos  enim  a  Tobis,  quod  dubiiare 
esset,  sanctissime  percussum,  eodem  pen^  die 
ac  violatum  a  Gallo  quodam  £gidio,  quatuor  ■&?■■ 
pncfecto,  ej usque  sociis  nequaqu am  inacientibas,  fH* 
rimur :  quemadmodum  et  ex  literis  nostris  ad  rrsca 
datis,  et  ex  ipsis  mercatorum  nostmrum  postnliait 
facile  potent  cognosccre  emiuentia  vestra ;  quam  pn«r 
cacteros  non  fugit,  quanti  non  magistratuum  duntmL 
verum  ctiam  ipsius  regiae  majestatis,  intern!  viuUtoia 
focderum  primos  eos  severius  puniri.  Verum  illi  ft* 
tasse,  quo  tendebant,  in  Orientalem  Indiam  jam  ddk 
appulsi,  nostrorum  bona,  contra  jus  omue  atquf  66tm 
in  recentissimo  foedcre  erepta,  v el  uti  praedam  ab  hof* 
tibus  captam  sibi  habent.  Illud  est  iuterca  quod  t» 
nentiam  vcstram  rogamus,  ut  quae  ab  navium  pndrcip. 
tanquam  itineri  suo  necessaria,  nostris  ablatasaoLd 
ab  illarum  navium  dominis,  id  quod  ipsi  pnedaicm 
aequum  esse  ccnsebant,  restituantur:  qua  in  re  lestna 
eminentiam,  qua  valet  authoritate,  pluriraum  p>«$^is- 
telligimus. 

Eminentiae  vestrap  studio>i>siicu<. 
Oliverus,  Prot,  Reip.  Ang^IijA" 

Ex  palatio  nostro  Wcstmonasterii, 
die    August i  An.  1656. 

Oliverius  Prot.  Rcipub.  Anglict,  Vr.  Excel*:- f*f^f 
potentibus  Dominis  Fifderati  Btigii  OrHinihu^  >  D, 

Excelsi  et  prjrpotentcs  Domini,  anuci 
ac  faderati  cliarissimi ; 

Non  dubitamus  nos  quidem  quin  nmncs  t'-siirj.v:rtn 
hoc  nobis  perhibituri  sint,  nulias  in  o^nirabtpJ'"*  c^- 
teruis  amiciliis  rationcs  dt-R-ndcnda  rclici'-'»'»  writiK 
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nobis  fitiflse,  nee  conjungeodis  eorum 
Votestantinm  Tel  amici  ao  defensores,  Tel 
iiofttcs  essent,  antiquius  nos  quicquam 
no  graTiore  animi  dolore  commoTemur, 
ntiatum  est,  ProtestaDtinm  principes  ac 
i  sibi  mutuo  amicissimsB  summcque  con- 
sbercnt,  suspectos  inter  se  esse  et  nou  op- 
ts ;  Tos  praesertim  regemque  Sueciae,  qui- 
>rthodoxa  fides  defensores  non  babet,  neque 
I  rcspub.  sibi  conjunctiores,  Tideri  non 
isuevistis  Tobis  inyicem  confidcre,  immo 
dam  Tel  nascentis  inter  vos  dissidii,  vel 
nicitioe,  baud  obscura  apparere.  Causie 
nuinque,  et  usque  quo  progressa  animorum 
»  ignotum  esse  nobis  profitemur:  verun- 
potuimus  quiu  gravem  sane  molestiani 
emus  ex  ipsis  initiis  rel  minimae  dissen- 
ratres  coortae,  ex  qua  tantum  creari  Protes- 
ts discriraen  necesse  sit ;  quaeque  si  ingra- 
d  Deus  ne  siverit)  quantum  inde  Reformatis 
riculum  impenderet,  quanta  triumpbandi 
aicis  nostris,  et  Hispanis  potissimum,  dare- 
stram  prudentiam  usumque  rerum  solertis- 
)otest.  Hispano  certe  tantum  bine  fiduciee, 
:us,  accessit,  ut  non  dubitarerit,  per  legatum 
ros  commorantem,  sua  Tobis  consilia,  idquc 
leip.  vestrap,  audacissim^  obtrudere :  et  par- 
movandi  belli  metu  terrere,partim  ostentata 
(a  specie  sollicitare  vcstros  animos  est  ausus, 
as  bortatu  amicis  Tctustis  ac  fidelissimis, 
0,  atque  Sueco,  arctissimam  cum  boste  ac 
ndam  yestro,  pacato  nunc  scilicet,  et,  quod 
tuendum  est,  blandiente,  coire  societatem 
DC  qui  ex  boste  inveteratissimo,  arrepta  tam 
ie  pro  consiliario  repente  restro  se  gerit, 
kI  iste  sibi  non  sumeret,  quo  non  audaciee 
ir,  si  cemere  id  semel  oculis  posset,  quod 
duntaxat  concipit  atque  molitur,  discordi- 
inter  Protestantes  ac  bellum  intestinum. 
sumus,  TOs,  pro  sapicntia  Yestra,  qui  sit 
veTsaci  status,  quse  Protestantium  pnpscrtim 
>ius  cum  animis  restris  cogitarc ;  Hclvcti- 
,  orthodoxam  fidem  sequentes,  ncvorum 
pularibussuis  fidcm  papie  sequentibus  jam 
dorum  expcctatioue  suspenses  teneri,  ex 
bello  emersos,  quod  rcligionis  pland  causa 
,  qui  bostibus  eorum  et  duces  dederat  et 
ippcditayerat,  conflatum  est  atque  accen- 
m  Alpinamm  incoHs  consilia  Hispanonim 
js  roacbinari  cacdem  atque  pemiciem,  quam 
no  crudelissimd  intulerunt;  Protestantes 
lb  ditione  Csesaris  gravissim6  vexan,  sedes- 
aegre  rcdnere;  regem  Sueciae  quem  Deus, 
),  fortissimum  religionis  orthodoxae  propug- 
tavitfCum  potentissimis  reformatae  fidei  bos- 
1  anceps  atque  asperrimum  totis  regni 
;re  ;  vestris  proyinciis  infesta  vicinorum 
quorum  princeps  Hispanus  est,  nuper  icta 
lari;  nos  denique  indicto  Hispanorum  regi 
cupatos.     In  bac  rcrum  inclinatione  siqua 

emque  Sueciae  discordia  existeret,  reforma- 
3  p 


tarum  totius  Europs  ecclesiarum  quam  miseranda  con- 
ditio esset,quae  immanium  bostium  crudelitati  ac  furori 
objicerentur?  Haec  nos  cura  baud  lenter  tangit;  eun- 
demque  Testrum  esse  sensum  confidimus,proqueTestro 
in  communi  Protestantium  causa  pneclaro  semper 
studio,  utque  pax  inter  fratres  eandem  fidem,  eandem 
spem  sequentes  intemerata  serretur,  tos  vestra  consilia 
ad  bas  rationes  esse  accommodaturos,  quae  cteteris 
quibuscunque  auteponendae  sunt,  nee  quod  paci  inter 
▼OS  Suecieeque  regem  stabiliendae  possit  conducere, 
quicquam  esse  omissuros.  Qua  in  re  si  nos  usus  ullius 
esse  possumus,  quantum  apud  tos  tcI  autboritate  wel 
gratia  yalemus,  nostram  Tobis  operam  libentissime  pro- 
fitemur, Sueciae  quoque  regi  eandem  deferre  paratissimi, 
ad  quem  etiam  legationem  quamprimum  mittere  in 
animo  babemus,  quae  bac  de  re  quid  nostrae  sententiae 
sit  exponat  Deumque  vestros  utrinque  animos  ad 
moderata  consilia  fiexurum  esse  speramus,  Tosque  co- 
hibiturum,  nequid  ab  altenitra  parte  fiat  quod  irritare 
possit,  remque  ad  extrema  deducere :  sed  ut,  contra, 
pars  utraque  remoyere  Tclit  quicquid  alterutri  ofTensum 
aut  suspiciosum  esse  quest  Id  si  fcceritis,  et  bostes 
frustrabimini,  et  amicis  solatio  eritis,  et  vestne  denique 
saluti  reipubl.  quam  optimd  prospicietis.  Hoc  etiam 
uti  persuasissimum  sit  vobis  rogamus,  daturos  nos  esse 
operam,  quoties  facultas  oblata  erit,  uti  nostrum  ergu 
fcederatas  Belgii  provincias  summum  studium  bencTO- 
Icntiaque  appareat  Deum  proinde  assiduis  precibus 
obtestamur,  ut  vestram  remp.  pace,  opibus,  libertate, 
atque  imprimis  Cbristianae  fidei  amore  ac  Tcro  cultu, 
fiorentissimam  conservare  perpetud  velit 

Vcstrarum  celsitudinum  potentium  studiosissimus, 
Oliverius  Protector  Reip.  Angliee,  Sec. 

Ex  Palaiio  noitro  Wesimon.  die  Aug.  1656. 

Oliverius  Protector  Reip.  Angliay  (Jrr.  Serenitsimo 
Principi  Joanni  Lusitania  Regi,  S.  D. 

Serenissime  Rex; 

Die  undecimo  Julii  proximi,  stjlo  Teteri,  sanctionem 
pacis  a  majcstate  vestra  jam  ratae,  a  legato  vestro  extra- 
ordinario  Londini  transactae,  necnon  arcanorum  et  pne- 
liminarium  articulorum,  per  Tbomam  Majnardum 
acccpimus :  perque  literas  a  Pbilippo  Meadow,  nostro 
Olyssipone  internuntio,  eodem  tempore  datas,  nostram 
etiam  dictce  pacis  et  articulorum  sanctionem,  pro  iis 
mandatis  quae  &  nobis  ea  de  re  acceperat,  majestati 
vestrae  ab  ipso  redditam  intelligimus  :  cum  supra- 
dicta  sanctionis  instruments  ineunte  Junio  proximo 
vicissim  data  acceptaque  fuissent,  adeo  ut  nunc  inter 
utramque  gentem  pax  firmissima  sancita  sit.  Qua 
ex  pace  nos  quidem  Toluptatem  baud  mediocrem  per- 
cipimus ;  propterea  quod  cam  et  communi  utrius- 
que  gentis  utilitati  fore  arbitramur,  bostiumque  com- 
raunium  baud  lev!  detrimento :  qui  ut  prions  fcederis 
turbandi  rationem  aliquam  primd  invenerunt,  ita  nunc, 
ne  idem  instaurari  foedus  posset,  intentatum  nibil  re- 
liquerunt  Neque  dubium  nobis  est,  quin  suspicionum 
utrinque  ofTensionumque  inter  nos  materiam  creandi 
occasionem  nullam  praetermissuri  sint.  Quas  nos  qui- 
dem, quantum  in  nobis  est,  quam  long^issim^  amovere 
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:r  cupimus, 
habiluri  simut,  qui  ullis  ailibus 
uiaucre  conabualiir,  iiiler  noi  Dostruaquc  pnpjlot  hac 
pace  slabiliUm  ;  eundcmque  esse  mRJGSlaris  veatne 
■nimum  ac  voluotateni  ftcilh  nobis  perausdemui : 
Cuinqiic  piscucrit  URJeatiiti  icstne  stiis  ia  Uteris  ad 
nos  quarto  ct  vi^esino  Junij,  stjlo  no\o,  datis,  el  die- 
bui  aliquot  post  instruiaenluia  couliitnatK  picis  datum 
atque  acccpluiD  DOBtro  inleniiintio  tradilii,  eUusulojum 
quarundam  hujus  fiedem  mcDtinDeni  Tacere,  quiu  ali- 
quantum  imEoutaias  Tclit,  at  quicbuic  rci  publics,  queni- 
admodum  majestai  Testra  censct,  leris  adinoJuiD  sinl 
mamentl.  Portus^liie  ivgno  maiimi,  pcculiari  Iracta- 
tione  agcre  lis  lie  rebus  qute  ft  majcstate  veaira  propo- 
nuntur.clsiquidpnEtereaftedert  lUbilieodo,  vel  etiara 
■ntiits  obatriD^endo,  coiiducerc  ollerutri  parti  Tidebi- 
tur,  parati  erimus:  in  qua  majestatii  reslrs,  suique 
pnpuli  baud  seciis  atque  nostri,  ul  iitrisque  sque  sa- 
lisGat,  ratiooem  hnbebiiuus :  aique  htec  omnia  Oljssi- 
ponc  an  Loiidiiii  a^ptauda  ac  tran^igeada  sint,  vestra 
opiio  eril.  Vtirum  buc  ftedere  jam  ralo,  si^isquc 
genlis  ulriusqiic  ritd  obsignato,  data  deuique  vicistim 
atque  accepio,  imiDutare  partein  ejus  ullam  idem  essel 
atquc  lotum  rescindere;  quod  majeslatem  vestram  ini- 
iiimi^  itellc  pro  certo  habemns.  MnjesUU  Teslrs  fausia 
atniiia  «c  proapera  esoplannn. 

Majestitis  lesine  studiotiiiiimus, 

Olivbrius  Prolector  Kcip.  Angliz,  Sec. 
Ex  Palatio  noilro  Wtitmoiuulmi, 
AugKiti  die  165B, 


RiiiB   Pmtrrtor  Rrip.   Aiuilur,  ffe.  Sereniu 
PriHcipi  JoANtfi  Lasilania  Regi,S.  D. 

Res; 


OUITI 


Ferlatuh  od  DOS  est  facinus  illud  inbumaoum  ac 
nefariuni,  quo  ccmIcs  Philippi  Meadowcs,  intemunlii 
apud  vos  niistri,  IransigeDde  pacis  cau«a  a  oobis  mi&si, 
attentata  est ;  cujui  alrociuu  tanta  fuit,  utdivino  plane 
ouiDini  sique  tutelie  ejus  coi^crialio  aitribue&da  sit. 
Nosque  CT  lilterii  majestalis  vesIriE,  sexto  et  viyrsimo 
Maii  proximi  ad  uos  datis,  pcrque  Thomam  Maj'nanliim 
nobis  rodditis,  permotam  facti  inditrnilatc  majcslau:m 
vesiram  de  aiilbaribus  jussixse  quicri  iuIclIigimuB,  ut 
suppiicium  de  iis,  pro  en  ac  rocriti  sunt,  sumatur. 
VcKim  roiDpTi.Iit'n5os  esse  ullos  ex  iis,  aul  jus»a  veatia 
bac  ID  parte  qiiicquam  efTceissc,  nondum  accepimus. 
Quapropter  noslnim  esse  duximus  pdam  signilicare, 
tenlalum  illud  faetuus  barbarum,  ct  partim  commissum, 
quitn  iudigne  Feramus:  atque  adeo  &  majeslalc  vestra 
poslulamus,  ut  ab  illius  facinoria  autboribus,  sociis,  ad- 
supplicium  debitum  repetalur:  Et  quo  boc 
iol,  ut  boncslissimi  iulegcrrilnique  Tlri,  qui- 
que  gentis  ulriusque  paci  quim  maxiine  student,  buic 
quiEstioni  prxficianlur,  quo  res  peniciis  iDTestigari, 
tamquc  in  aulhorei  scclcrii  quam  in  minislros  se*eritU 
animadverti  possil.  Id  nisi  fiat,  neque  majestatis 
vestnc  juslilia,  oequc  nnstra  hujusque  reipub.  existi- 
malio,  *iiidi»ri,  neque  cunservaudK  inter  ulramque 


^ntem  amicitic  uUa  ratio  6rma 
tati  *c«Lne  fielicia  Isustaque  omiiia  p 
Majcilatis  restrs  studi 
Olivekiiis  Frtilectot  Reipub.  ABgfi«,kL 
Ex  Palatio  noUro  WtttmmiatttTa. 
A»g.     du  l(»6. 

Olive  1 


niultriisilDe  Domine ; 


tuum  erga  me  alque  baiK  n 
dium  baud  mediocritei  nos  dememiu  ribtqa 
id  veslris  ex  Uteris,  36  Junii  praxiau  ad  i 
facile  penpexi,  turn  etiam  ex  iis.  qua«  ab 
nostro  Philippo  Meadowes,  conficiends  p*i 
Lusitaniie  regem  a  nobis  misBo,  accept :  quib«  li& 
eximio  vrstro  studio  atque  opera  in  bme  par 
genda  abunde  nos  docuit :  bujus  noTissiana  ui 
el  accepilibentissiind,niJbiqur[)«rsua(tMiren,_  ,_^ 
collate;  in  banc  pacem  opcne  tuE,  neqae  in  A>|faiW 
ncTolenti*!,  neque  Adei  erg«  regem  hac  i 
unquam  te  pcEniteal:  quandoquidcm. 
speranduoi  st,  banc  parem  ct  utriqac  genu 
emolumentB,  et  bostibus  inconmoda  baud  ciifi^iM 
allaluram.  Quod  solum  in  boo  nt^atio  trait  aa^a- 
fauslum  Bccidit,  full  illud  factnus  in 
irum  Phltippum  Meadowc*  neiatie 
leoialum :  Cujus  in  occullos  8iic4ofc*  baa4  H|aia» 
quiri  opoHuit,  quam  in  maoircsUia  sccJerk  ■imttM? 
tieque  de  rtgis  veiln  justitia  arc  sernilato  ■•  MM 
scvlere  puniendo,  neque  de  toa  cum  prinMadMBH 
opera,  ut  qui  fas  piumquc  colas,  el  pari*  inter  bUb- 
que  natiooein  studiosus  fucris.  dubitarv  poaaoin:  )■ 
quidem  ilare  nuUo  modo  potest,  si  facia  hujuB^*' 
Tana  impunita  aique  inulta  ibunt.  Venitn  tua  ftdsM 
illius  notadctcstaliofacil,  ut  ot^ccsse  mibl  tkoniil^- 
de  hac  re  in  pi<e&entia  dic«rr.  Cum  itaqor  dc  aovp 
le  beneiolentia,  quam  et  rebus  omnibaw  deaa 
paratissimus  ero,  certiorcm  le  fecerim,  extnnoi 
est,  ut  tc  tuaque  omnia  diviaw  beni^itali  ac 
a  mc  scias  esse  commendi 
4mpUludi 
OuvERiu*  ProL  Reip.  fM^im.'tti 
Ex  palatio  notlro  WeitmomtuUrii, 
Aug.    dit  1666. 

Oliterius  ProUftor  Rtip.  AngH^,  ire, 
Principi  Cabolo  Gustavo  Smte^nm 
Vandaturumque  Regi,  jrr. 

Screnissimc  Rex,  aoiice  ac  ftedente  cbariatiBi; 

Ciiw  eundem  nobiscum  antmum,  idem  ramiSab* 
majeslBle  vestra  inesse  aiu>aad>ertam.  ProtnOD* 
fidei  defendenda^  contra  boates  ejus,  boc  lesfM, 
uniiuam  alias,  infestissimos,  undc  esi  quod  Ian  po 
succesaibus  lestris  victorianiinqDe  nuntiis  pent  ^ 
die  Ixlemur,  lum  iUud  san^  vebcioeBteT  doloi.  \ 
unum  IwtitiaiD  banc  noslrsm  turbat  abjuc  taam 
perfcrri  ad  not,  inter  licta  mtera,  vestmn  cam  Wi 
tb  BUgii  provinctis  amiciluuDprixtiDamiioaHtf  ■ 
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mqae  eo  deductam  inter  fm,  in  mari  pneser- 
ico,  ut  ad  discordiam  spectare  videatur.  Cujus 
lidem  ignorare  me  fateor;  eventum  certe  (nisi 
;rtat)  Protestantium  summaB  rei  periculosissi- 
e  facile  perepicio.  Quapropter  pro  ilia  artissi- 
situdine,  quae  cum  utrisque  Testrum  nobis  in- 
proque  eo,  quo  duci  omnes  imprimia  debemus, 
3  reformats  studio  atque  amore,  nostrum  esse 
IS,  quemadmodum  fcederatos  Belgii  ordines  ad 

eequanimitatem  magnopere  hortati  sumus,  ita 
jestatem  vestram  hortari.  Satis  superque  hos- 
>te8tantibus  ubique  est:  nunquam  acrioribus 
lammati  conspirasse  in  exitium  nostrum  un- 
lentur.  Testes  Alpinte  valles,  baud  ita  pridem 
m  csede  ac  sanguine  redundantes ;  testis  Aus- 
;tis  nuper  et  proscriptionibus  Ceesariis  con- 
istis  Helvetia;  quid  enim  attinet  pluribus  ver- 
alamitatum  recentium  memoriam  luctumque 
?  Hsec  omnia  loca  quis  nescit  Hispanonim  et 
>ontificis  consilia  incendiis,  cladibus,  rexationi- 
tdoxorum,  per  hoc  biennium  miscuisse  ?  Si  ad 
nala  Protestantium  fratrum  inter  se  dissensio 
t,  inter  tos  prsesertim,  quorum  in  virtute,  opi- 
tantia,  pnesidium  ecclesiis  reformatis  consti- 
t  maximum,  quantum  bumanse  opis  est,  peri- 
ligionem  ipsam  reformatam,  atque  in  summo 
le  Tersari,  necesse  erit  Quod  contra,  si  uni- 
EHt>testantium  nomen  ea  qua  decet  inter  se 
consensione  perpetuam  pacem  coluerit,  nihil 
rit  quod  pertimescamus,  quid  hostium  vel  artes 
incommodare  nobis  possint,  quos  sola  nostra 
I  yel  propulsabit  Tel  fVustrabitur.  Quapropter 
*m  ▼estram  majorem  in  modum  oro  atque  ob- 

ad  confinnandam  cum  foederatis  proyinciis 
a  pristinam,  si  qua  in  parte  oollapsa  est  aut 
I,  propensum  atque  benignum  animum  aflerre 
iquid  est  in  quo  mea  opera,  fides,  diligentia, 
)sitionem  usui  esse  possit,  eam  omnem  ?obis 
atque  defero.  Deus  mod6  aspiret,  faustumque 
!at,  quod  cum  summa  felicitate  cursuque  per- 
um  prosperarum  majestati  vestrae  exopto. 

Majcstatis  yestrae  studiosissimus, 

Oliverius  Protector  Reipub.  Angliae,  &c. 

10  noBtro  Westmonasierii,  die   Aug.  1656. 

I  us  Protector  Reip.  Anglia,  ifc.  Ordinibus 
HoUandia, 

!t  prsepotentes  Domini,  amici  charissimi ; 

NSTRATUM  est  nobis  a  Gulielmo  Coopero,  pas- 
idinensi,  civeque  nostro,  Joannem  le  Maire 
tamensem,  soccrum  suum,  ante  annos  circiter 
tres  rationem  quandara  excogitasse,  qua  reip. 
iditus,  sine  ullo  populi  onere,  multo  auctiores 
factaquc  cum  Joanne  Van  den  Brook  societate 
,  inter  se  prasmii,  quod  ex  illo  inyento  suo  re- 
it,  (id  autem  erat  parri  sigiUi  in  provinciis 
io,)  ob  hoc  cclsitudines  vestras  preepotentes 
:o  Van  den  Brook  ej usque  postciis  tria  millia 
um  (qute  trecentas  libras  valent)  in  singulos 
nsitanda  spospondisse :  jam  vcrd,  etsi  inycnta 


ilia  paryi  sigilli  ratio  facilis  admodum  et  expedita  re- 
pcrta  est,  magnosque  ex  eo  tempore  rcditus  celsitu- 
dinibus  prtepotentibus  vestris,  nonnullisque  vestris  pro- 
vinciis, rctulit,  tamen  ad  hodiemam  usque  diem,  quam- 
vis  multa  sollicitationc  petitum,  illius  pacti  praemii 
nihildum  adnumeratum  esse:  unde  postquam  supra- 
dictis  Van  den  Brook  et  le  Maire  longarura  dilationum 
pertsesum  est,  actionepi  illam  in  supradictum  Guliel- 
mum  Cooperum  civem  nostrum  jure  esse  translatam : 
qui,  cum  fructum  industris  soceri  sui  percipere  cupiat, 
ad  nos  per  libellum  supplicem  se  contulit,  ut  banc  ejus 
postulationem  celsitudiriibus  vestris  preepotentibus  com- 
mendare  vellemus;  quod  ei  non  esse  denegandum 
censuimus.  Quapropter  celsitudines vestras  prepotentes 
amicd  rogamus,  uti  petitionem  supradicti  Oalielmi 
Cooperi  ea  de  re  benignd  audire  velitis,  pactumque  in- 
dustrite  premium,  atque  stipendium  tam  justum,  et  pro 
numero  tot  annorum  pneteritorum  et  annua  deincepa 
pensione  solvendum  curare.  Quod  cum  non  dubitemus 
quin  celsitudines  Testrse  preepotentes  libenter  facturs 
sint,  utpote  et  justum,  et  munificentia  vestra  dignum, 
parati  et  nos  vicissim  erimus,  vestris  quoque  populari- 
bus  in  postulatis  suis,  quoties  nobis  edentur,  (equ6  pro- 
penso  animo  favere. 

Vestrarum  celsitadinum  prxpotentium  studiosissimus, 
Oliverius  Protector  Reip.  Angliae,  &c. 

Ex  palatio  nottro  Wettmonasteriii 
die    Septetnh.  an.  1656. 

Oliverius  Protector  Reip,  AngluSj  Src.  Serenissimo 
»  Principi  Ludovico  Gallia  Regi. 

Serenissime  Rex,  amice  ac  foederate  charissime ; 

Inviti  facimus  ut  majestatem  vestram  de  suorum  in- 
juriis,  post  pacem  instauratam,  toties  interpellemus : 
verum  et  vos  factas  nolle  confidimus,  et  nos  nostrorum 
querimoniis  deesse  non  possumus.  Navem  Antonium 
Diepensem  ante  fcedus  jure  captam  ex  judicnmsenten- 
tia,  curiae  nostras  maritimse  praesidentium,  facile  con- 
stat Ejus  prsdffi  partem,  quatuor  millia  plus  minus 
coriorum,  Robertus  Brunus,  mercator  Londinensis,  ab 
iis  qui  auctioni  pmfuerunt,  quod  et  ipsi  testantur,  co- 
emit  :  ex  iis  circiter  ducenta  cum  Diepam  advecta  post 
ratam  pacem  coriario  cuidam  Diepensi  vcndidisset 
pecuniamque  redegisset,  ea  pecunia  in  manibus  procu- 
ratoris  sui  occupata  atque  retenta,  litem  sibi  impingi, 
suumque  jus  illo  in  foro  se  obtinere  non  posse,  queritur. 
Quocirca  majestatem  vestram  rogandum  censuimus,  ut 
ad  consilium  suum  de  re  tota  referri  velit,  pecuniamque 
illam  iniquissima  lite  extricari.  Etenim  si  ante  pacem 
facta  et  judicata,  post  pacem  rursus  in  controversiam 
atque  judicium  vocabuntur,  quis  sit  fructus  foederum 
futurus,  non  videmus.  Verum  hujusmodi  querelarum 
nullus  finis  erit,  nisi  in  fcedifragos  bosce  tam  frequentes 
exemplum  aliquod  severitatis  matur^  statuatur ;  id 
quod  majestati  vestraequamprimum  cum  fore  speramus : 
Quam  Deus  interim  tutela  sua  sanctissima  dignetur. 
Majestatis  vestrs  studiosissimus, 

Oliverius  Protector  Reip.  Anglise,  &c. 
Ex  palatio  nottro  Wutmonasteriiy 
die    Septemb.  an.  1656. 
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JVinqpiJoimii  Lmrilmtim  Begi, 


■Hnet  nets  itqae  ezon&ie  caatia  atqiw  nndlom 

lediudnMTbMMa  UajBudnH.i 


gator,  dm  antca  boe  nepiaa  am  vaam  poMt,  nt 
ademidi  ■^tatalCM  vtxtnin  fleri  hU  (»|riaai  bomibb* 
qnatB  poabilet,  tun  de  ewaiundo  qnam  atiia  de  nbw 
f  a«  naatnlajatqae  mp.  inteiaM  poHoat,  i  nt^jeaCata 


HqeatatU  veaUw 
Ouraaim,  IVnlaelar  IUip«b.  Angtw,  &c 
f  c  4vla  awfra  fFotawHAm, 
«Ik    Qet«i.  1608. 


[tie  Rex; 
Tamstsi  ea  eat  utita  la^jeatatM  veate 
ia  Tiiw  btae  meritea  beuereleutia,  at  ontiii  eoniM 
eoAuModatio  anperraeaiiea  fotnt  rideri,  taaieii  nybi- 
lem  hone  rinrai  Golielmnm  VaTaaorem,  eqabem  anra- 
tum,  maje«Utu  Teatne  sub  eignb  merentem,  et  ad  tos 
jam  proiicbceiiteni,  noluimui  sine  nmtrii  ad  majesta- 
tem  vestram  literis  dimitterc.  Quod  eo  libenliiis  feci- 
mua,  poBtesquam  significalum  nobis  est,  jampridem 
euiD,  nmjeslatia  Teslrte  auspicia  secutum,  multii  in 
praetiis  vestra  causa  suum  sanKuinGm  profudixse:  adeo 
ut  Sueconim  reges  proximi  oh  militarcm  ejus  periliam, 
operanque  sapc  in  bellostrcnuenavatam,  cum  agroet 
annaii  pensionibui,  veluti  tirtutis  prsmio,  remuncra- 
TCTinL  Neque  Tcro  dubicamus  quin  majcstati  Testne 
in  hodiemis  bellis  pennagno  sit  Usui  ruljnis,  cum  ut 
fide  ac  bellicanim  rcrum  scientia  jaadiu  spectata. 
Eum  itaque  majcstati  *e$lne,  pro  eo  ac  merilus  cat, 
comniendaluni  cupjmus ;  simulque  rogamus,  ut  quK  illi 
pnelcrita  stipendia  processeriut  solrantur.  Hoc  nobis 
erit  gratissimum ;  ncc  gralificari  vicissim  najestati 
vcstrx,  quotiea  facultas  erit,  (^rabimur ;  cui  Tauata 
omnia  ac  prospers  exoptamus. 

Majestatis  vcstrs  studiosissimus, 

Olivebius  Protector  Reip.  Auglite,  &c. 
Ex  ptttalio  noiiro  WestmonaiUrii. 
Hit     Octob.  an.  1656. 

Oliverius   ProttctoT  Reip.  Atiglitc,^c.  Serenittumt 
Principi  Jo/tsm  Lutitania  Rtgi,  S.  D. 

Serenissiroe  Rex,  amice  ac  federate  charissimc; 

ExHiBuiT  nobis  libellum  suppliccm  Thomas  Etans 
nauclerus,  civis  noster,  m  quo  ostendit,  sc  an.  I&19,  et 


I6S0,  ci 
tarumampbor 
siliensi  operam  n 
et  apparatu,  majestatis  festne  ju»«s  ereplaa  dki^; 
unde  damnum  hnmini  factum,  pnctfr  aiiiiwa  a 
tauta  sorle  sexennii  lacnitn,  commitsarii,  kx  fatrm  il 
decidendas  cnstniiersias  utrinque  daXi.  pUi  *T*b 
millibus  librarum  Dostrarum,  site  bis  lariiikB  adaK 
Lusitanicii,  Eslim&mnt;  quemadnwMlutB  el  ad  b«  b- 
luleninL  Quod  detrimenlum  lam  grarc  cna  «fn- 
dictum  Thomam  Teiiementer  affliaent,  "— '^■—  id  •■ 
peteudas  ex  fiedtre  res  suaa  Olyssippoocn  aa*igM« 
petiit  Buppliciter  i  nobis,  ut  liif  ras  nosirai  bat  it  t* 
ad  raajcstatcm  vesiram  sibi  daremos :  dib.  Isoata  a 
communi  causa  mercatoruai,  quibua  a  *>K*etak  Bo*- 
liend  debebatur,  superioie  anno  acripainaa,  ttnn  ■ 
cui  nostram  opem  posc«Dti  defuia$«  *idea«iar,  ■ijii 
tatcm  testram  pro  amicitta  ni;{amus,  ut  bajn  Boasa- 
tim  hontiuis  rauo  babeiiur ;  utqoe  vcltt  oiajcsCat  naa 
suis  omnibus  ita  pnecipcrc.  ut  ne  qtud 
quo  minus  is  in  ea  urbr,  quod  sibi 
iiensi  Tcl  aliunde  debctur.  sine  alio 
gcr«,  et  siuc  luani  pouil  tecupcrare. 
restrain  perpetna  felicitBta  augeat ;  n 
tiam  faxit  qaan  diuluntam. 

Majcstatis  restre  studiusiasinam, 

Olivebids  Protector  Reipub.  AMtbck 
£.1  palalio  noifro    WtilMOHmtlerii, 

dit     Orlob.  an.  I65H. 

Oliverius  PreUeL  Rtipui.  Atiffttm,  ^  tIkmtM 
Mapni/lco  CitiltUU  Bamhirymtu  Snatm.  &  A 


Amptiss 


i,  magnifici,  et  Epeclabil« 
riri,  amici  chari»imi ; 
Graven  deiulenint  ad  aos querimoniaB  Jaeik 
Patricius  Hajs,  cifes  hiijua  reip.  sc,  sai  fialris  II 
andri,  qui  iutestalus  diem  obiit,  hvredea  Itfium  i 
stnl,  atque  ita  ipuus  curie  Tcstrs  lententia,  aatea 
duodccim  secuudun)  se  lata,  cnnira  fratri*  ndai* 
nuntiati  Tui^isciil,  bonaque  derancti  fratris  can  fii 
bus,  exccpta  solum  viduse  diite,  adjudicua  abi  c 
Judicio  cKsenl,  non  poluisse  tamen  hactenoa, sa^^ 
suo  jure,  neque  Uteris  Caroli  olim  regis 
Ecriptis,  utium  laborum  suarum   ac  snaplaaw  *  W 
sentcntia  fructum  consequi :  obease  sibi  scilkel  pM*- 
tiam  atque  opes  Alberli  (an  Eizcn,  dccarvmii  ifd 
Tos  primarii.  apud  quern  bononim  pan  nta: 
posits  est;  eum  agere  omnia,  ne  ea  bona  I 
reslitijanlur.     Eiusi,  ac  dilationibas  confiteu.' 
deniquc  ad  inopiam  redacti,  supplicant  aa) 
negli<ramus  tantis  injuriis.  ra>denta  in  dvitalcaf^ 
SOS,    Quod  nos  cum  officii  imprimis  noatii  ~      " 
cue,  ut  ncquia  civis  nosier  pissidiain  sbb 
siisceptum  patrocinium  in  nobis  rcquiral, 
a  oivitate  vestra  videamur  fiieile  impett 


vclitis 


1  ipaimct  vestram  biscc  &atrib«B  n 


ue  per  causam  pTOTOcatior 
Cameram,  vel  primo  simulate  Tel  nui 
Justitiec  fieri  diulius  paliamini.  Nam 
ciiu&ir  jurispcritornni  ni 
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Baaqae  descriptas  obsignaUsque  ad  vos  misimus.  Quod 
m  rogmodo  nihil  proiicitur,  erit  neccssario,  idque  ex 
eonsneto  jure  gendum,  quod  tamen  minimi  Tellemas, 
ad.reciproca  deTeniendum :  id  ne  accidat,  vos  pro  ves- 
tn  prodentia  proyisuros  esse  confidimus. 

Amplitudinum  Testrarum  studiosissimus, 
Olive Ri  us  Protector  Reipub.  Augliae,  Sec. 

JBx  palatio  nostra  Westmonasteriif 
die  Oetob,  16.  an.  1656. 

Olitbeius  Protector  Reipub.  Anglia^  Serenissitno  ae 
p0iemH$timo  Prineipi  Ludovico  Gallia  Regi,  S.  D. 


potcntissimeque  Rex,  amice  ac 
Icederate  cbarissime ; 

PiRTSNissE  ad  majestatem  Testram  Hteras  nostras 
•ibiCrmmur,  Maii  quarto-dccimo  superioris  anni  datas : 
m  qoibus  Joannem  Detbicum,  eodem  anno  Londioi 
vfaisprKfectum,  et  Guliehnum  Wakefeild,  mercatorem, 
fm  libellum  supplicem  nobis  ostendisse  scripsimus, 
aavem  Jonam  suis  mercibus  onustam,  quae  Ostendam 
tar,  Dunkirkam,  qusD  turn  temporis  in  Gallica 
erat,  a  preedone  quodam  Caroli  Stuarti  filii 
piraticam  faciente  ex  ipso  Tbamesis  ostio  fuisse 
cbtepCam :  se,  cum  ex  edictis  vestris  vestrique  consilii 
decretis,  quibus  erat  cautum,  oequa  navis  Anglorum,  ab 
hoatibiM  parlamenti  capta,  vestris  portubus  rcciperetur, 
TMulisTC  esset,  a  domino  Lestrado,  illius  oppidi  prs- 
fcto,  poatulassent,  ut  reddi  sibi  navem  suam  atquc  bona 
jaberet,  responsum  ab  eo  tulisse,  sand  ncque  viro  pri- 
aaiio  dignum,  nequc  eo  qui  regi  suo  satis  dicto  audicns 
videretOTySe  scilicet  ab  rege  Oallise,  ob  uavatam  in  bello 
I,  banc  proefecturam  pneioio  accepisse ;  curatu- 
proinde  uti  ea  qu&m  maximd  queestui  sibi  sit;  per 
§m  videlicet  ac  nefas :  id  enim  minirae  laborare  vide- 
Wftar.    Quasi  vero  banc  prsfecturam  atquc  pro?inciam 
Mjfifafia  vestrae  dono  accepisset,  ut  socios  juxta  spo- 
IwTOf,  vestraque  edicta  in  eorum  gratiam  promulgata 
pfD  nifailo  babcret.    Quod  enim  rex  Gallia*,  si  maximd 
db  hoatibus  factum  contra  nos  voluisset,  facti  tamen 
pMliiipca  suos  esse  vetuit,  id  regius  prsefectus,  contra 
niguini  interdictum,  non  modo  fieri  est  passus,  ut  nos 
in  portubus  diripereraur,  pncdaeque  esscmus, 
im  etinm  ipse  diripuit,  ipse  prsedao  babuit,  seque  facti 
sm  palam  professus  est.    Hoc  itaquc  responso 
I,  infecto  negotio,  irriti  atque  elusi  discessere: 
|ae  bee  itidem  superiore  anno  majestati  vestrae  per 
dgnificavimus,  successu  licdt  baud  multo  meli- 
;  nibildum  enim  responsi  ad  eas  literas  babuimus. 
non  habuerimus  accidisse  id  credimus,  prop- 
qadd  eo  tempore  praefectus  ille  apud  exercitum 
fa  FUodria  fuit ;  nunc  in  urbe  ipsa  Parisiorum  degit, 
yA  poCios  per  urbem,  perque  aulam,  nostrorum  spoliis 
IsBapietatua  impund  volitat    A  majestate  igitur  vestra 
dena6  id  petimus,  jquod  ipsius  majestatis  vestrae 
in  primis  providere,  nequis  ad  sociorum  injurias 
^iillumm   regiorum    contcmptioneni    audcat   adjun- 
ct :  ted  neque  ad  legatos  sive  commissarios  de  con- 
iveiiiis  communibus  utrinque  dandos  rcjici  propria 
ID  eaiitft  potent;  quandoquidem  bic  non  sociorum 
I  doDtaxaty  sed  auctoritas  ipsa  vestra,  reg^que  no- 


minis  reverentia,  agitur.  Illud  enim  minim  sit,  si 
mercatores  damna  sua  molestiiis  quim  majestas  vestra 
sui  ferat  imminutionem.  Earn  si  non  fcrat,  cadem 
opera  simul  perficiet,  ut  neque  amicissimorum  de  repub. 
nostra  edictorura  poenituisse,  neque  in  suorum  injuriis 
connivisse,  neque  nostree  postulationi  non  tribuisse  quod 
par  sit,  videatur. 

Majestati  vestrae  voluntate,  amicitia,  focdcre, 

devinctissimus, 
Oliverius  Prot.  Reip.  Angliae,  &c. 

Ex  Aula  nostra  Westmonasterioy 
die  Novetnb.  an.  1656. 

Oliverius  Protector  Reip.  Angliay  ^c.  Serenissimo 
potentissimoque  Prineipi  Frederico  III.  Dania:, 
Norvegi<B<,  Vandahmim,  Gothorumque  Regi;  Duci 
Slcsvici,  Holsatia,  StormaruSy  et  Dithmarsia  ;  Co- 
miti  in  Oldenburgh  et  Delmenhorst,  ^c.  S.  D. 

Serenissime  potcntissimeque  Rex,  amice  ac  fcedcrate 
cbarissime ; 

Literas  majestatis  vcstroe  sexto-decimo  Februarii 
Hafnia  datas  ab  omatissimo  viro  Simone  dc  Petkum, 
oratore  apud  nos  vcstro,  accepimus.  lis  perlectis,  ct 
voluntatis  crga  nos  vestne  proeclara  significatio,  ct  ipsius 
rei,  de  quascriptum  erat,  pondus  usque  eo  nos  permovit, 
ut  statim  ad  majestatem  vcstram  mittere  qui,  mandatis 
nostris  instructus,  nostra  consilia  vobis  bac  de  re  ple- 
nissime  exponeret,  in  animo  babcremus.  Et  quanquam 
idem  nobis  etiamnum  animus  manct,  bactenus  tamcu 
idoneum  aliquem  cum  iis  mandatis  dimittcre,  quo; 
gravissimumhujusmodi  negotium  postularet,  non  potu- 
imus ;  qucmadmudum  jam  brcvi  facturos  nos  esse  spe- 
ramus.  Interea  non  omitteudum  diutiiis  existimaTimus 
majestatem  testram  certiorem  facere,  prsesentem  rcrum 
in  Europa  statum  baud  mediocri  nos  cura  ac  cogitationc 
soUicitos  tcnuisse :  cum  ab  aliquot  jam  aunis  sunimo 
cum  dolore  ?idcamus  Protestantium  principes,  ac  civi- 
tatum  primores,  (quos,  ex  communi  rcligionis  atquc 
salutis  vinculo,  omnem  sese  mutuo  confirmandi  ac  dc- 
fendendi  inire  rationem  oporteret,)  inter  se  indies  magis 
magisque  infirm^  animates,  quid  quisque  moliatur, 
quidve  struat,  suspectum  babere ;  mctum  amicis,  spcm 
bostibus  praebentes,  iuimicitias  atque  dissidia  potius 
bac  rerum  inclinatione  portcndi,quam  firmum  iuTiccm 
animorum  consensum,  ad  pncsidium  mutuum  ac  dcfen- 
sionem.  Atque  haec  quidem  sollicitudo  eo  altius  animo 
nostro  insedit,  quo  magis  in  majestate  vestra  regcque 
Sueciae  adhuc  aliquid  residcre  mutuae  suspicionis  vide- 
tur;  vcl  saltern  non  cam  cxistere  voluntatuni  conjuiic- 
tioncm,  quam  communis  nostrum  omnium  in  ortbodox- 
am  religionem  amor  ac  studium  flagitaret ;  dum 
majestati  vestrae  injecta  forte  aliqua  suspicio  est,  fore 
ut  ab  rege  Sueciee  detrimentum  aliquod  ditionis  vestra; 
commerciis  afferatur;  suspicante  vicissim  Suecorum 
rege,  ne,  per  vos,  ct  bellum  quod  nunc  gcrit  difficilius 
et  contrabendarum  societatum  ratio  inipcditior,  sibi 
reddatur.  Non  practerit  majestatem  vcstram,  pro  ca 
summa  prudentia,  quam  adbibcre  suis  omnibus  in  rebus 
solet,  quantum  discriminis  Protestantium  summae  rei 
impendat,  si  istiusmodi  suspiciones  inter  vos  diu  vcrsen- 
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tur ;  qiianto  magis,  quod  Deus  avertet,  siquod  hostilita- 
tis  indicium  erumperet.     Utcunquc  heec  sc  liabeaDt, 
nos,  qucmadmodum  et  Sueconim  rcgem,  et  foederati 
Belgii  ordines,  ad  pacem  et  modcrata  coiisilia  magno- 
pcre  hortati  sumus,  (adeoque  redintegrari  inter  eos  pa- 
cem atque  concordiam  Tchementer  gaudemus,  nam  et 
capita  quoquc  illius  fcederis  a  dominis  Ordinibus  traus- 
missa  ad  nos  sunt,)  ita  nostras  esse  partes  duximus,  nos- 
trseque  amicitiae  quam  maxime  convcnirc,  ut  qui  sensus 
nostcr  his  do  rebus  sit,  majestatem  vestram  ne  celarcmus, 
(pncsertim  ciim,  ut  ita  faciamus,  majestatis  Testrse  Uteris 
amicissimis  tam   studiose  invitemur ;  id  quod  ctiam 
benevdentias  erga  nos  vestree  pro  argumento  singu- 
lar!   sane    habcmus   atque   amplectimur,)    vestneque 
majcstati  ante  oculos  poncrcmus,  quantum  nobis  ne- 
cessitatem,  qui  Protestantium  religionem  scquimur,  di- 
Tina  procidentia  imposuerit  colendi  inter  nos  pacem, 
idque  nunc  maxime,  cum  bostcs  nostri  acerrim^,  si  un- 
quam  alias,  rem  gerere,  et  conjurasse  undiquc  in  per- 
niciem  nostram,  videntur.    Valles  Alpinas,  miserorum 
nuper  incolarum  ctede  ac  sanguine  madcutcs,  comme- 
morarc  nihil  attinet ;   nee  conquassatam  per  eosdem 
dies  Coesareis  proscriptionibus  atque  edictis  Austriam ; 
nee  dcnique  contra  Helvetios  Protestantes  Helvetiorum 
Papistarum  infestos  impetus.  Quis  nescit  Hispanorum 
dolos  ac  machiuationes  per  hosce  aliquot  annos  hsc 
loca  omnia  incendiis,  minis,  cladibus  Protestantium, 
permiscuisse  ?    Si  ad  haec  mala  reformatorum  fratrum 
inter  se  dissensio  velut  cumulus  accedat,  inter  vos  pree- 
scrtim,  qui  uostrarum  ?irium  tanta  pars  estis,  et  in  qui- 
bus  tantum  preesidii  ac  robons  Protestantium  dubiis 
temporibus  comparatum  atque  repositum  est;  quod  ad 
opcni  humanam  attinet,  pessiim  ire  Protestantium  res, 
et  in  extremo  discriniine  atque  occasu  versari,  necesse 
trit.  Quod  contra,  si  pax  constet  inter  vos  vicinos,  ca>- 
tcrosquo  orthodoxos  principes,  si  concordiop  frateruae 
(Hiini  ex  parte  studeatur,  non  erit  cur,  Deo  bene  juvante, 
\el  \im  vel  versutiain  uostrorum  hostium  pertimesca- 
mus;  (jiiorum  conatus  nostra  sola  conscnsio  vel  dissipabit 
vol  frustrabilur.    Neque  vero  duhitanius  quin  majestas 
ves>tra  ad  liaiic  pacem  bcatani  impertiri  suam  operam, 
quam  pciles  maximam,  et  libens  vclit,  et  vellc  desitura 
noil  hit.  Qu  ■.  in  re  ipse  etiam  communicarc  consilia  cum 
niajostate  vestra,  atque  conjunji^ere,  paratissimus  cro; 
utp(»te  kI  verani  amicitiam  professus,  et  cui  non  solum 
piictani  iiittr  nos  tam  auspicato  servare  pacem  delibe- 
ratuiii   oiunino  sit,  verum  etiani  necessilmiinoni  banc, 
qua-  nunc  inicrccdit,  prout  Dous  facultatem  dabit,  arc- 
tiori  \inculo  cnnstnnjjfcre.     Idem  Deus  interim  niajes- 
tati  \istrrt;  socunda  ac  prospera  omnia  concedat. 

Majcstati  vcstrie  auiicilia,  fwdcre,  ac  voluntate, 
conjunctissinuis, 

OLivERirs  Protector  Reipub.  Anjrljpp,  ^c. 

Dahantur  ex  Aula  nostra  Wcstmonasterii, 
Decent,  an.  \{yjG. 

Olivkkiis  Protect.  Reipub.  Auplia:,  Sc.  Serenisstmo 
iUiistrissimoqur.  Principi  ac  Domino^  Domino  Gv- 
i.iF.rMu,   Ilassia   Lanyrnrio^  Principi  Hcrr/eldiUy 


Comiti  in  Cattimelihoco,  Decia  LigemhAm^  Sidin  H 
Sckaumburgo,  ^c. 

Serenissime  Princeps; 

Ad  literas  celsitudinis  vestne  dod   uc  ahcn  yui 
anno,  quod  prope  jam  pudet,  rescripsiiseiniB,  nia  ■■ 
admodum   invitos  permulta  sane,  eaqac  graTioiB^ 
quorum  curam,  pro  Dostro  in  rcpub.  muncre,  difoK 
non  potuimus,  interpellasscnt.     Qus  enim  litcrc  4- 
bebant  esse  nobis  gratiores,  quam  quK  k  principc  tA- 
g^osissimo,  majoribus  quoque  religiosisaimii  orto,  4t 
pace  relig^onis,  deque  concordia  ec< 
sunt  scriptae ;  quae  etiam  literae  eundcm  plane 
idem  pacis  christiance  promoTcndaB  studtum,  non 
suo,  venim  etiam  universi  ferd  orbis  chriKtiani  opinisK 
ac  judicio,  et  ipsfe  nobis  tribuunt,  ct  uniFerum  atlriki> 
tum  ease  gratulantur  ?  Et  nos  quidem  per  tria  hac  oin 
regna  quid  hac  in  parte  simus  conati,  quidque  horfMadit 
ferendo,  praeeundo,  divino  maxime  auzilio,  eflereriasi, 
et  norunt  nostri  plerique,  et  in  summa  consrimii 
tranquillitate  sentiunt.     Eandem  praesertim  Geniiiii 
totius  ecclesiis,  ubi  acrius  fcrd,  jamquc  dio  nisuf  d» 
sidetur,  pacem  optavimus;  perquc  nostmni  Dsma, 
hoc  idem  multos  jam  annos  fnistra  molientm,  siqnrf 
eam  in  rem  nostra  opera  conferre  posset,  ex  aniao  k- 
tulimus.    In  eadem  nos  etiamnum  aententia  peiBiK^ 
mns ;  eandem  illis  ecclesiis  fratemam  inter  le  ckanA* 
tem  optamus:  sed  quam  sit  hoc  arduum  coneifiaik 
pacis  negotium  inter  ipsos  pacis,  ut  prv  te  IcnUi 
filios,  summo  cum  dolore  satis  superque  inteDigiMk 
Nam,  ut  utrique  Reformati  nempe  et  Augnstaai  ia  ■■■ 
ecclesiie  communionem  aliquando  coalescant,  speni- 
dum  vixest;  suam  utrique  sentcnliam  ne  possiotrd 
voce  vel  scriptis  dcfendere,  prohiberi  sine  vi  non  pott- 
runt;  vis  autem  cum  pace  ecclesiastica  consisu^r^  b« 
potest:  hoc  tantum  sc  sin  ant  exorari  qui  di»entbu. 
ut  humanius  saltcm  et  moderatius  veliut  dissLOtirt.n^ 
hiloquc  minus  inter  se  dilij^ere ;  utpoto  non  ho^tesx:^ 
fratres  in  levioribus  licet  dissentientes,  in  summa  aiMn 
fidei  conjunctissimos.     Hxc  nos  iuculeando,  bxc  hi- 
dcndonunquamdefatigabimur;  quod  ultra  e>t,burfiaBa 
neque  viribus  neque  cousiliis  datur:  Deus  qu^^i  Miaa 
solius  est  suo  tempore  perficiet.     Tu  interim,  scitob- 
simc  princeps,  prteclaram  in  ccclesias  declaratii^kn 
animi  tui,  sempitcmum  sane  nionumentum  ct  majon- 
bus  tuis  di^nuni  et  omnibus  posthac  principibus  iai- 
tandum  relitpiisti.    Nos  eelsitudini  vostne.  pru  r-  i" 
meriia  est,  felicitatem  ca^teris  in  rebus  quantum  i;*J 
cupil.  mentem,  ea  quam  nunc  babt^,  baud  m^-ii-rr:c] 
(quid  enim  potest  esse  melius  ?)  a  De«>  optiuu*  max:tt 
precaniur. 

Westmonasterio,  (lie      Martii,aH.  lG6(i. 

Olivkrius  Protector  Reip.  Anrjlitr^  W.  Strt\i>''"- 
Principi  Duci  Curlantiiir. 

Serenissime  Princeps  ; 

De  benevolentia  celsitudinis  erga  nos  vcstn-.Ci  i*^ 
ct  tum  quidem  aliunde  nobis  coustitit  cum  onU'  li^o 
nostram  ad  Moscoviie  Ducem  iter  facicntcia.  c:  ii 
dilione  vestra  per  aliquot  dies  commorantem  b*>*: "- 
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k  accepisti :  nunc  justidtt  et  tequitatis  suce  baud 

indicia  daturam  esse  celsitudinem  vestram  et 

ingenio  et  nostro  rogatu  confidimus.     Cum 

oanues  Jamesonus,  Scotus,  navis  cujusdam  yes- 

Lgister,  Bdelem  naucleri  operant  septennioque 

un  Tobis  naTaverit,  seque  illam  navem  Balenam 

mmissam,  in  ostio  fluminis,  ut  mos  est,  guber- 

restro  appellendamf  in  portum  tradidisset,  eumque 

ji  suo  munere  fungentem  quod  solum  potuit 

monuisse  multis  testibus  probaTerit,  non  ejus 

0  culpa,  sed  gubernatoris  Tel  imperitia  Tel  per- 
fractam  esse  naTem  nemini  non  liquet    Quod 

a  sit,  k  celsitudine  Testra  majorem  in  modum 
s,  ut  supradicto  Joanni  magistro  neque  illud 
^um  imputare,  neque  earn  idcirco  stipendio  de- 
lit  priTarc ;  cujus  spe  sola  jam  altero  naufrag^o 
imnibus  amissis,  se  utcnnque  in  eztrema  inopia 
t  et  solatur. 

Aula  nostra  Wettmonaiterio 
die      Martiif  An.  1667. 

II us  Protector  Reipub,  Anglia,  fyc,  Amplis- 

1  Consulibus  ae  Senatoribtu  Reip.  Gedanensis, 

isimi,  magniOci  viri,  amici  cbarissimi ; 

EM  Testram  industria,  opibus  et  optimarum  ar- 
itudiis   florentem  cum  nobiltssirois   quibusque 

I  semper  esse  duximus  conferendam  :  nunc  pos- 
m  in  boc  bello,  quod  Tcstris  jamdtn  in  finibus 
,  Polonorum  sequi  partes  quam  Succorum  malu- 
ind  et  religionis  causa  quam  colitis,  et  commercii 
um  Anglis  vetustum  jam  babetis,  optavimus  ut 
is  maxime  consilia  placerent,  quae  cum  Dei  glo- 
isque  vestrs  dignitate  ac  splendore  Tidercntur 
tnjunctissima.  Quocirca  petimus  pro  amicitia, 
obis  cum  Anglorum  gente  multo  usu  firmata 

constat,  et  siqua  in  gratia  apud  tos  nostrum 
;  nomen  est,  ut  insignem  inter  primes  Suecorum 
Donismarcum,  eg^gium  prsesertim  bello  vinim, 

suorum  proditione  man  interceptum  belli  lege, 
«rbissim6  adbuc  gesti,  dimittere  Tclitis,  sin  id 
?cstris  rationibus  convenire  arbitramini,  ut  Icni- 
tem  ac  liberiore  custodia  habendum  ccnseatis. 
horum  vobis  faciendum  decreyeritis,  id  profecto 
lis  quod  existimatione  urbis  yestrao  dignum  est 
stis ;  deinde  ab  omnibus  praeclaris  belli  ducibus 
m  gratiam  inibitis;  nos  dcnique,  quicquid  id 
interesse  pntatis,  baud  mediocri  sane  beneficio 
letis. 

Aula  nostra  Westmonasterio^ 
ApriliSf  an.  165f . 

Vestrarum  amplitudinum  studiosissimus, 
Oliterius,  Protector  Reipub.  Angliie,  Sec, 

II  us  Protector  Reipub.  Anglian  Scotia,  Hiber- 
Sfc,  Serenissimo  ac  Potentissimo  Principi  ac 
ino  Imperaiori  Ducique  magno  universa  Russia, 

Domino  Voladomari,  Moschoa,  Novogrodi, 

Cazanif  et  Astracani,  Syberia,  Domino  Vobs- 

Magno  Dud  Smolenchi,*Tuerscoia  et  aliarum, 


Domino  ae  Magno  Duci  Novogroda,  Inferiorumque 
Regionum  ChemigoiyRezanscoa  et  aliarum.  Domino 
immii  plagm  Septentrionalisy  item  Domino  Everscoa, 
Cartalinsem  aliarumque  permultarum ;  S,  P,  D, 

Anglorum  genti  cum  imperii  yestri  populis  yetus 
amicitia  magnusque  nsus,  id  quod  nemo  nescit,  amplis- 
simumque  commercium  jamdiu  fuit;  ilia  yero  yirtus 
singularis,  Imperator  Augustissime,  qua  majoribus  suis 
majestas  yestra  long6  pr»lucet,  et  quae  de  ea  est  yici- 
norum  omnium  principum  opinio,  potissimum  nos 
moyet,  ut  majestatem  yestram  et  eximio  studio  cola- 
mus,  etque  communicata  cupiamus,  quse  et  rei  christi- 
anae  et  rationibus  yestris  baud  parum  conducere,  nee 
minus  nominis  yestri  gloriae  serviare  posse  existime- 
mus.  Quapropter  omatissimum  yirum  Dominum 
Richardum  Bradshaw,  summa  fide,  integritate,  pru- 
dentia,  usuque  rerum,  ex  aliis  etiam  legationibus,  nobis 
cognitum,  ad  majestatem  yestram  misimus  oratorcm  ; 
qui  et  singulare  erga  yos  nostrum  studium,  summam- 
que  obseryantiam  yobis  exponat,  et  supradictis  de  rebus 
agere  cum  majestate  yestra  possit.  Eum  itaquc  ut 
benign6  nostro  nomine  accipiatis,  eique  ut,  quoties 
eommodnm  erit,  liberum  aditum,  auresque  benig^as, 
fidem  denique  in  iis  omnibus  quae  proposuerit  aut 
transegerit,  eandem  atqae  nobismetipsis,  si  coram  ad- 
fuissemus,  praebere  yelitis  rogamus ;  adeoqnc  majcs- 
tati  yestrs  atque  imperio  Russico  fausta  omnia  4  Deo 
opt  max.  precamur. 

Ex  Aula  nostra  Westmonasterii,  die 
April,  an.  Dom.  1657. 

Majestatis  yestrce  studiosissimus, 

OtiyERius,  Protector  Rcip.  Angl.  &c. 

OLiyERius,  Protector  Reipub.  Anglia,  Sec.  Serenissimo 
ae  Potentissimo  Principi  Carolo  Gustavo,  Sueco- 
rum, Gothorum,  Vandalommque  Regi,  Magno  Prin- 
cipi FinlanditBy  Duci  Estkonia,  CareluE,  Brema, 
Verda,  Stetini,  Pomerania^  CassubuB  et  Vandalia, 

Serenissime  potentissimeque  Rex, 
amice  ac  foederate  charissime, 

ViR  nobilissimus  Gulielmus  Jepsonus,  militum  tn- 
bunus,  et  parlamenti  nostri  senator,  cui  hoc  munus  bo- 
nori  erit,  quod  majestati  yestrae  hasce  literas  dabit,  ccr- 
tiorem  cam  faciet,  quanta  cum  perturbatione  ac  dolore 
nuntium  accepimus  belli  illius  funcsti  inter  majestatem 
yestram  Daniaeque  regem  coorti;  quamque  nobis  cord i 
ac  studio  sit,  nullam  nustram  operam  aut  officium  proe- 
tcrmittere,  quoad  Deus  facultatem  dederit;  ut  huic 
ingruenti  malo  remedium  aliquod  matur6  afferatur, 
eaeque  simul  calamitates  ayertantur,  quas  infcrri  ex  hoc 
bello  religionis  causae  communi  necesse  erit ;  hoc  prae- 
sertim  tempore,  quo  adyersarii  nostri  contra  ortbodoxae 
fidei  professionem  et  professores  cum  consilia  pemi- 
ciosissima  tiim  vires  arctissimc  conjungunt.  Haec 
atque  alia  nonnulla  permagna  ad  utriusque  gentis 
commoda  rationesque  publicas  momenti  adduxere  nos, 
ut  hunc  virum  omatissimum  intemuntii  extraordinarii 
praedictum  munere  ad  majestatem  vestram  mittercmus : 


UTER*  OUVERtt'KHJWe* 


A^.  M.  Dam.  lOBT. 

Ktus  coDJuDctissiiniu, 
OuTBBiM  Tnltclot  Beip.  Aogl.  &c. 


m  Dtmdmt,  Bmnvo  it  Bou  bde*di  ,  Se- 
nxiuimi  B^ii  SdKsnMI  L^ate  txtraorHaario. 


Ibsunttn  fmlia  Itfadno-derrieiues  Suiucl 
DaMOam,  Jouao  ClfUJWi  et  Joannes  Nennai, 
pw  WbIIiw  M^lipiM,  SHa^wmo  Domino  proteclori 
"  "  «  inter  h«iic  renipub. 
1  iutellcxerant,  an. 
a  Anglic^  The 
SfrfwiB,  weBwit  ll«ait  tnam,  quam  eTeolnHfcrebal, 


vHagisler  erat, 

M  Burdegalam  courehen- 

*  eiposilo,  ciaoqoe 

I,  capum  in  reditu  die 

i  a  duabis  Brettensum 

an  Adrianoi  Vindmian 

a^  prnf nit,  ab  itwiem  etiaa 
in  portnm  Briralem,  valgo  Bmfaiiscni,  fbi»e  abdnetant ; 
ibique  et  jure  captant  judicatam  & 
dilam,  com  millc  centjmqne  libra! 
jiula  vaiuiaiet,  extra  damnum  tnillc  libratum  pnf  lerea 
datum :  de  quibus  recuperandix  oiuni  se  boncsla  ratione 
cum  illius  loci  prKfectia  egine:  id  sibi  bactenus  frus- 
tr«  fuiue:  h  etiam  moribus  edictum  curiae  maritimfe 
consecutos  esse,  quo  ciUientor  in  Judicium  qui  navcm 
illam  ccpissent,  lutein  jure  esse  captam  dcfcndcre  «ta- 
taissenL  Edictum  hoc  et  recte  alque  ordiuc  promul- 
gatum  ct  Tedditunt:  idqne  ab  ejosdem  ciiriic  ministris 
publicis  matur^  Domino  le(^to  Gallie  siguificatum 
esse  ;  cum  nemo  contn  eampamissct,  testes  aliquot 
Juratos  de  re  Judicanda  interroffaLu^  1:1,^.  Qua;  res 
eum  a  petitoribus  ad  ccUiludincm  Domini  protectoris 
delatn  sit,  ab  eaque  cognilioni  atquc  sentcntiK  cnucilii 
mandata,  cumque  de  facto  el  [estimoniis  jura  lis  libello 
supplici  sdjunclis  abunde  constct,  pclitorib usque  libe- 
rum  Gommercium  Burdegalm  sit  datum,  mercesque 
illic  cmple  atque  imposit<e  vi  sint  in  reditu  ertplK  et 
occupata:  contra  fKderis  lidcm,  ut  supra  demonstratum 
est,  quis  nun  videt  boc  esse  xquissimum,  aut  navem 
cum  onere  petiloribus  restitui,  aut  de  damno  cum  cap- 
tie  naiis  tum  juris  persequeudi  plene  salisReri  7  Peto 
igiiur  ab  cxcellentia  vestra,  atquc  eliam 
domiui  prutectoris  uamine  peto,  omnem  Telit 


Dperam 


dare,  omnique  uperte  autboriutem  etiain 
adjungere,  ut  primo  quoquc  tempore  bonim  allerutrum 
fiat.   Cnm  Deque  in  causa  Rquiore  laborarc  possit,  De- 


que mibi  graliure  ;    qui  eo  diligvnliDS  c 
mandatum   mibi  est  ridebor.  quo  e(«clleo(ta  *i 
maturius  quod  suum  est  pmstilerit. 

Ex  Alba  Aula,    Ait^utti  an- Dam.  XGiff . 

Olitebius  ProtMor  Rcip.  Anglic,  ffe.  , 
Principi  D.  FaCDEBI 
Brutulenlmrgctint,  Sacri  Rama 
Caauraria,  ae  Prmcipi  Etcrtori 
tia,  Julia,  Clivia..  Mmtiimm.SlrtiMi. 
Couaiionuii  Vandaionntqve,  mmon  ra  StUaa  ("nr 
■lie  el  Carnovia  Duel,  BMrpifrari^  iNWiiiliTjna. 
Priticipi  Hmlberiladu  r(  MinAr,  CaoMti  Jl«n«i« 
Savemibr-yi,  Domtuo  »  ftomuten .-  S.  P.  D. 

Serenisnme  Princeps,  amice  bc  feEdersle  cbamMs, 

Cum  ea  sit  celsiladinb  restn*  siitgiilans  •oub  d 
pace  et  bello  lemram  ortie  lots  jam  clara,  ea  ■npi 
tudo  aDiDn  atque  cDDstanlia,  at  anicitiani  tntam 
omnes  fere  principes  Hdni  ambiani,  anunni  rt  hcm 
nemo  fideliorem  sibi  aut  coatlantionm  cnpiat.*!** 
quoque  in  eomm  numero  esse  intelli^tit,  qui  4*  iris 
Tcstrisque  egrcgiis  de  rep.  cbristiinB  aeritB  faM 
optimitjuamqucpreclaritspnliuat,  n^iili 


Gulielmum  Jepsonum,  Irihanon)  miliiDni  et 
DOHri  senatorem,  ad  tos  misimus^  qui  lobis  aaM*^ 
mine  et  platinum  salulem  dical,  et  rebos  Teitib  It- 
oilalaB  fiMDSli  Mnnetur  atque  exapiel ;  noattSM  4at 
^■i  baaanlonliui  ■ammnnique  studiam  ergm  ^mtim 
inUt  smpli&simu  cxponat;  dqnr 


OuvERius  ProtKtor  Rtip.  Anflitt,  tfc.  Ai 
rivilalii  Hamhcrynt$ii  Cotumiiimt  »t 
S.  P.  D. 

Amplissimi,  m^niRci,  et  apectabiks  Tin, 
Amici  cbaiissimi ; 

Cum  Tir  ornatissimas  Golielmos  Jepeoaw,  tiik« 
nilitum,  et  partamenti  nostri  ■enator,  ad  Smeem 
re^m  screnissimnm  a  nobis  missus  vestnun  p«  otb 
ilur  faciut,  in  m^iud^lu  dedimiu,  uu  xot,  <^i»i^iic 
prgeteriret  nostra  nomine  insalutatos;  ncqaeManf 
tos,  ut  si  qua  in  re  vestra  aulboritate,  coBsilio  sat  p 
sidio  opus  sibi  esse  judicarerit,  ei  qnibua  rebus  paN 
prssto  esse  Telitis.  Id  quo  libentius  lecentis  Ml 
jorem  a  nobis  iniise  tos  gratiam  intelligitia. 

Ex  AtiU  nottra  Wttlmonrntlnio,  dU       Af. 
OK.  OoM.  1667. 


Ampliu 


I  Ciritatit  BrrmnttU  Comatlitmi  mc  Sat- 
laribut.     S.  P-  D. 


Qui  nosier  animus  c^a  Tcstrun  < 
bencToleotia,  ciim  propter  pariorea  *f^  *w  R^C*' 
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wh  cdIIqid,  etiam  propter  urbis  celebritatem,  sit,  et 
tenriitis  aliis,  et  quoties  facultas  dabitur  sentietis. 
Kane,  cum  omatissimas  vir  Oolielmus  Jepsonus,  tri- 
buniis  militum,  ct  parlamenti  nostri  senator,  ad  serenis- 
•unnm  regem  Suecioe  per  urbem  ycstram  oratoris  ma- 
instructus  iter  faciat,  boc  tantum  in  proesentia 
Dt  et  Tos  illc  peramanter  perqae  amice  nostro 
Bonine  salatet,  et  siquid  accident  in  quo  Testra  ope 
tUU^uo  amicitia  usns  sibi  esse  possit,  id  uti  &  vobis  pro 
nostra  necessitudine  peteret  Qua  in  re  non  magis  de- 
IbtiiroB  TOS  esse  confido,  quam  de  nostro  erga  fos  amore 
siiigiilari  ac  studio  dubitare  debctis. 

WgUmonasterio,  ex  Aula  noiira  die    Aug. 
an.  Dom.  1667. 

Oliybrius  Protector  Reipub.  Anglia,  jrc.  Amplissimis 
CpniaiU  LubeeemU  CansuUbut  ac  Senatoribus^ 
S.  P.  D. 

Amplissimi,  magnifici,  et  spectabilcs  riri, 
amici  cbarissimi, 

-  GuLiELM  us  Jepsonus,  tit  nobilissimus,  militum  tribu- 
mSy  et  parlamenti  nostri  senator,  ad  serenissimum 
Saccorum  regem  ab  urbe  restra  baud  longe  castra 
Ubeotem  publico  munere  omatus  proficiscitur,  qua- 
propter  ei  per  urbem  Fcstram  aut  ditionem  iter  facenti 
vl  omni  adjumento,  si  opus  erit,  atque  praesidio,  pro 
■Oitim  amicitia  atque  commercio,  adesse  velitis  roga- 
■Ma.  De  csetero  et  salutatos  tos  esse  nostro  nomine 
poramio^  Tolumus,  deque  nostro  erga  vos  propenso 
ttiimo  ac  Toluntate  esse  periuasissimos. 

WettmotmeteriOf  ex  Aula  nostra,  die      Aug, 
an.  Dom.  1637. 

OuTERioB  Protect,  Reipubl,  Anglim,  ^c,  Amplissimis 
Chritatis  Hamburgensis  Consulibus  ac  SenatoribuSf 
S,P.D. 

Amplissimi,  magnifici,  et  spectabilcs  viri, 
amici  cbarissimi. 

Qui  hasce  ad  tos  literas  perfert,  Pbilippus  Meadowes, 
oratoris  munere  a  nobis  instructus  ad  serenissimum 
Danise  regem  per  urbem  vestram  proficiscitur.  Eum, 
riqniderit,in  quo  ycstram  authoritatcm  adjumento  sibi 
§Bm  aut  praesidio  existimaverit,  commendatum  vobis 
OMgnopere  volumus.  Nostraque  commendatio,  quo 
•olet  esse  apud  tos  pondere,  codcm  uti  nunc  sit  roga- 
SM :  Tobis  Ticissim.  siquid  ejusmodi  occurrit  non  de- 

Ex  Aula  nostra  Westmonasterio,  die      Aug.  an.  1657. 

Oliterius  Protector  Reipub.  Anglia,  jr.  Serenissimo 
Prineipi  Frederico  Hctredi  Norwegia,  Duci  Sles- 
vtct,  Holsatia,  Stormaria,  Ditmarsi<By  Comiti  in 
Oldenburgh  et  Delmenhorst. 

Serenissime  princeps,  amice  charissime, 

MiMusi  nobis  Tir  domi  nobilis  Gulic]mus  Jepsonus, 
^silitnm  tribunus,  et  parlamenti  nostri  senator,  ad  sere- 
triiaimum  Suecorum  regem,  quod  paci  communi  reique 
CbriftianaB  feliz  faustumque  sit,  legationem  obit.     Ei 


inter  alia  negotium  dedimus,  ut  cum  in  itinere  salutcm 
plurimam  serenitati  Tcstrss  nostro  nomine,  dizisset, 
pristinamque  nostram  bencTolentiam  et  constantissima 
studia  significasset,  ab  eo  quoque  peteret,  ut  autboritate 
Testra  munitus  iter  tutum  atque  commodum  habere  per 
Tcstram  ditionem  possit.  Quo  beneficio  cdsitudo  Tes- 
tra nos  nostraque  Ticissim  officia  majorem  in  modum 
demerebitur. 

WestmonasteriOf  ex  Aula  nostra,  die      Aug,  an.  1657 

Oliverius  Protector  Reip,  Anglic,  Serenissimo  Prin- 
eipi Ferdinando  Magna  Duci  Hetruria. 

Serenissime  Dux  magne,  amice  cbarissime, 

OsTENDiT  nobis  per  libcllum  supplicem  societas 
mercatorum  nostrorum,  qui  ad  oras  Mediterranei  maris 
orientalis  negociantur,  preefectum  quendam  naTis  Lo- 
doTiculi,  siTc  Anglicd  The  Little  Lewis,  nomine  Gult- 
dmum  Eilum,  cum  Alexandne  in  Egjpto  esset,  con- 
ductum  k  Satrapa  Memphitico  ut  oryzam,  saccharum 
et  capbiam,  ipsius  Turcarum  prindpis  in  usum,  Con- 
stantinopolim  aut  Sm jmam  comportaret,  classi  se  Otto- 
manicse  in  itinere  subduxisse,  et,  contra  datam  fidem, 
naTis  totum  onus  Libumum  aTcrti&se :  ibi  preda  poti- 
tum  nunc  agere.  Quod  facinus,  pessimi  sand  exempli, 
cum  Cbristianum  nomen  probro,  mercatorum  fortunas 
degentium  sub  Turca  dircptionis  periculo  objiciat, 
petimus  a  celsitudine  Testra,  ut  ilium  hominem  com- 
prebendi  ct  in  costodiam  tradi,  naTemque  et  bona  re- 
tineri,  jubeat,  quoad  significatum  a  nobis  erit  curasse 
nos  res  illas  Turcarum  prineipi  reddendas.  Vestrs 
celsitudini  sicubi  nostris  ofiiciis  usus  Ticissim  erit,  para- 
tissima  omni  tempore  fore  profitemur. 

Westmonasterio,  ex  Aula  nostra, 
die     Septemb,  an.  1657. 

Cdsitudinis  Testrae  studiosissimus, 

Oliverius  Protector  reip.  Anglis,  Sec. 

Oliverius  Protector  Reip.  Anglim,  ^c.  Serenissimo 
Prineipi  ac  Domino  D.  Frederico  Wilhelmo, 
Marchioni  Brandenburgensi,  Sacri  Romani  Imperii 
Archi'Camerario,  ac  Prineipi  Electori  Magdeburgi, 
Prussia,  Julia,  Clivia,  Montium,  Stctinif  Pomera- 
nia,  Cassubiorum  Vandalorumque,  necnon  in  Sik- 
sia,  Crosna  et  Camovia  Duci,  Burggravio  Noriti- 
bergeusi,  Prineipi  Halberstadii  et  Minda,  Comiti 
Marca  et  Ravensbergi,  Domino  in  Ravenstein. 

Serenissime  Princeps,  amice  ac  foederate  cbarissime, 

Alteris  ad  celsitudinem  Tcstram  literisperoratorem 
nostrum,  Gulielmum  Jepsonum,  aut  rcdditis  aut  brcTi 
redditis  legationis  ipsi  a  nobis  mandatae  fidem  fecimus; 
idque  sine  Tcstrarum  Tirtutum  aliqua  mentione,  nos- 
trroque  erga  tos  bencTolentias,  sig^ificatione  facere  non 
potuimus.  Verum  nequis  Testra  de  rebus  Protestan- 
tium  egregid  merits,  quae  summa  omnium  preedicatione 
celebrantur,  nos  obitu  tetigissc  tantum  Tidearaur,  rc- 
sumendum  nobis  nunc  idem  argumentum,  nostraque 
officia  non  libentius  quidem  aut  animo  propensiore, 
aliquanto  tamen  prolixius  deferenda  serenitati  Tcstne 
censnimus.    Et  meritd  sand,  cum  ad  aures  nostras 
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quotidie  perferatur,  fidem  ▼estram  atque  constantiam 
oranibua  teotatam  machinis,  solicitatam  tecbnis,  labe- 
factari  tamen,  et  ab  amicitia  foitissimi  regis  ac  socii, 
nullo  modo  posse  dimoTeri ;  idque  cum  eo  loco  Sueco- 
mm  res  nunc  sint,  ut  in  retinenda  eonim  societate  eel- 
situdinem  Testram  reformatic  potius  religionia  causa 
eommuni,  quam  suis  commodis  duci  manifestum  sit ; 
cumque  bostibus  Tel  occultis  yd  jam  prope  imminen- 
tibus  cincta  undiquc  et  pend  obscssa  sit,  copiae  ut  sint 
yalidce  non  tamen  sint  maximse,  ea  tamen  firmitate 
animi  ac  robore  esse,  eo  consilio  ac  yirtute  imperatoria, 
et  una  vestra  voluntate  niti  totius  rei  suroma  ac  moles, 
bellique  bujus  mazimi  exitus  pendere  videatur.  Qua- 
proptcr  nibil  est  quod  dubitet  celsitudo  restra,  quin  de 
amicitia  nostra  summoque  studio  polliceri  omnia  sibi 
possit :  qui  rel  ipsi  ab  omni  laude  derelicti  nobis  nde- 
remur,  si  preeclara  ista  fide  atque  constantia  cseterisque 
▼estris  laudibus  minims  delectaremur,  ant  Tobis  ipsis 
eommuni  relig^onis  nomine  minus  deberemus.  Qudd  si 
rebus  ab  omatissimo  viro  Joanne  Frederico  Scblezer 
consiliario  et  oratore  apud  nos  Testro  propositisrespon- 
dere,  pro  co  ac  studemus,  bactenus  non  potuimus 
(quanquam  is  omni  assiduitate  ac  diligentia  id  ag^t 
atque  contendit)  conditioni  rerum  nostrarum  boc  velit 
imputare  celsitudo  vestra  rogamus;  sibique  imprimis 
persuadere  nihil  nobis  esse  antiquius  aut  optatius, 
quam  ut  vestris  rationibus  cum  religionis  causa  tam 
conjunctis  nsui  quam  plurimi^m  atque  subsidio  esse 
possimus.  Interim  tam  clara  virtus  ac  fortitudo  ne 
alio  tempore  deficiat  aut  opprimatur,  dignave  laude 
aut  fructu  careat  Deum  opt.  max.  precamur. 

Ex  aula  nostra^  Westnumasieriot  die    Sept,  an.  1657. 

Celsitudiuis  Tcstrce  studiosissimus, 

Oliverius,  Protector  Reip.  Anglise,  5cc. 

Excellentissimo  Domino^  Domino  de  Bourdeaux,  i^c- 
renissimi  Gailiarum  Regis  Legato  extr aor dinar io. 

Excellentissime  Doininey 

PosTL'LAViT  a  sercnissimo  Domino  protectore,  Lucas 
Lucius  mercator  Londineiisis  de  sua  qiiadam  nari,  cui 
nomen  Maria,  qtiiF  cum  ab  Hibemia  Bajonam  pcteret, 
vi  tenipestatis  ad  faiium  Divi  Joannisdc  Luz,  appulsa, 
ibi  retcnta  ct  occupata  est  actione  Martini  cujusdam  de 
Lazon ;  nee  restituta  donee  a  procuratoribns  mercatoris 
illins  satisdaretur,  sc  de  ilia  navi  atque  oncre  cum 
Mtirtino  Ic^c  oxperturos.  Tiiliteiiim  pnr  sc  Martinus 
deberi  sibi  y-raiidoiii  k  parlameuto  An^liae  pocuiiiaiii, 
mercium  quariinclam  suarum  nomine,  qiia^  in  navi  qua- 
darn  Sancta  Clara  anno  1642  parlameuti  auctoritate 
sunt  retcnta'.  Veruni  cum  satis  constaret,  Martinuni 
ilium  earuni  mercium  voruni  dominuni  non  esse,  sed 
cum  Antonio  quodani  Fernandez  veronim  dominorum 
Kichaldi  et  Iriati  jus  persequi,  dissidentibusque  inter 
sc  Martino  et  Antonio,  decreverit  parlamentuni  uti 
nierces  illir  retinerentur  quoad  leire  esset  decisuni  utri 
corum  reddendae  esseiit,  paratusque  fucrit  semper  An- 
tonius  lejEfe  aefere;  contra,  neque  Martinus  nequc  pro 
CO  quis<iue  in  judicio  bactenus  conijiaruerit,  qu.'tM)mni:i 
ex  Lucir  petitoris  libellis  libello  supplici  annoxis  li- 
quent;  iniquissimum  sane  est,  ut  is,  qui  jus  suuni  sup- 


posititium  cum  Antonio  collegm  aoo  de  alwMi  bou 
cxperiri  apud  not  recusat,  cogeret  nostroa  homiaei  n- 
rosque  dominos  de  suis  bonis  in  aliena  ditione  eonia- 
dere:  Quin  idem  tequitati  Testne  atque  prudntst 
▼ideatur,  non  dubitat  serenissimus  dominus  procecttr; 
a  quo  sum  jussus,  banc  Lucae  Lucii  cansan  aqoa- 
mam  ezcellentise  Testrse  singularem  in  mod  am  cgb- 
mendare:  ne  Martino,  qui  jus  alicnam  apod  noipa- 
sequi  negligit,  eo  obtentu  alits  eripiendi  jussaaa  ipal 
Fos  potestas  detur. 

Wettnunuuterioj    die  Octot.  mm,  1657. 

Ezcellentiie  Testne  studiosisiDBS. 

Olitkrius,  Protector  Reip.  Anglim^  ip^.  Sereuiuim 
Duci  ac  Senmtui  Reip.  Venetee. 

Serenissime  Dux  atque  Senatus,  Amici  charissiHii; 

NuNCii  rerum  ▼estrarum  contra  Turcas  felicioBi^ 
gestarum  tam  crebri  ad  nos  perferuntur,  nt  nobb  b« 
saepius  uUa  de  re  ad  tos  scribcndum,  quam  de  imigi 
aliqua  victoria  gratulandum  sit.    Hanc  rccentissiBia, 
et  reipublicse  restra  quam  maxime  Isetam  atque  eppa^ 
tunam  cupimus,  et  quod  gloriosissimum  est,  cbmi» 
nonim  omnium  sub  Turca  serrientium  quam  nanM 
liberatricem.  Nominatim  Thomam  Galileam  nan^ca 
nomen  The  Relief,  olim  prcefectum,  sereniiali  vem 
ac  senatui,  tametsi  non  nunc  primum,  nunc  tames cs 
libentius  quo  latiori  tempore,  quinquennalen  capQtH 
commendamus.      Ei  cum  k  vobis  imperatom  e»el  it 
cum  navi  sua  reipublicse  vestrsc  operam  naraivt.  lihi 
cum  multis  bostium  triremibus  congressos,  noaiilhi 
depressit,  magnamque  stragem   edidit;  tanden  tmr 
busta  navi  captus  vir  fortis,  deque  Vencta  rrp.  am 
bene  mcritus,  quintum  jam  annum  in  miscra  se.Tirjtf 
barbarorum  degit.      Unde  sc  redimat  facultatum  sdil 
est;   nam   quicquid  orat,   id   a   celsitudini   vts^n  ^t 
senatu,  vel  navis  vel  bonorum  vel  stipendii  Domin*  ;«- 
bere  sibi  ostendit.    Veriira  ut  facultatcs  non  i!r:r>^?<-':;v. 
hostes  tamen  non  alia  le<rc  dimissuros  secum  jir:-":!*-- 
tur,  quam  si  suorum  aliquis,  qui  illis  in  pretioS']:''  >■:. 
permutctur.     Pelimusitaque  magnopere  a  Tc-^riarq.* 
senatus  cclsitudinc  serenissima,  petit  pernor  scorx  r> 
serrimus,  captivi  pater,  moproris  el  lachrvmarum  \:'.z\y. 
qu(«nosquidem  permoverunt,  ut  primum  quoniam  t.\:~i 
prosperis  prsDliis  Turcarum  tanta  copia  capiMruiu  *■'■> 
est,unanialiqueraexeonumero,  quem  illi  rl^iJ■ilr;!^ -*• 
tern  restro  niilite  fortissimo,  nostro  ci^e,  seiii*  iiiii--*:*'  ■ 
mi   filio  unico  commutare  velitis.      Drindf,  u:  -i^  '■ 
stipendii,  vel  aliis  nominibus  ipsi  a  repub.  lu'   iir. ;' 
quam  primum  velitis  patri  aut-pn»cuTatori  iji^ijt  jH-.-- 
nierandum  curare.     Priori  qnidcm  ro^^aiu  i:  ■>:*  .  * 
potius  lequitate  vestra cflectum c<t,  ut  st.itiin  tk  •• .;:  '^ 
putatisque  rationibus  constitutnm  cssol  quid  lur-.  i:  ' 
verum  ilium  supputationeni    in^^entilius   f'-ru^^   ^   ' 
uejrotiis,  nulla  solutio  secuta  est.     Nunc  i^iIm  H  i  :  ;  ■ 
dilationem  salutis  diutius  non  fert  :  t-uni,  <;  ■.•'■.■ 
snlvum  vultis,  danda  opera  est,  ut  sijiMlirr  il!."»  o.-:-  "  • 
teterrimo  quam  primum  liborotur.      Id  sint'  m  -ru  •." 
liortatu   etiam    nosir(»   buniaiiis^ima    vi'Iunt,;!:-  v.^"i 
farturos  vos  esse  eonfidimus:  «]uanditqii:di'ni  '■i*:--- 
moderalione,  atque  pnidentia  non    minus  *i^:.\r\  '- 
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Tictoriiaqae  floretis :  atque  ut  dintianmd  florea- 
icto  boste  potentissimo,  Deum  opt  max.  pre- 

tmonasierio,  ex  Aula  nostra^ 
die    Oeiob.  an.  1657. 

Celsitudinum  yestrarum  studiosissimas, 
Oliverius,  Prot.  Reip.  ADgliae,  &c. 

mus  Protector  Reip.  AngluB^  ffe,  ExeeUii  et 
Totentibus  Dominie  Fcedermii  Belgii  Ordinihmty 
KD. 

I  et  pncpotentes  Domini,  amici  ao 
focderati  charissimi ; 

IT  ad  T08  yir  illustrissimns  Gulielmus  Nuport 
i  Tester  annis  jam  aliquot  apud  nos  extraordina- 
ed  ita  redit,  petito  ad  tempus  duntaxat  k  vobis 
atu,  ut  eum  breri  reyersurum  tperemus.  Ea 
St  fide,  vifirilaiitia,  prudentia,  aequitate  apud  nos 
munere  versatus,  ut  majorem  in  anoquoque 
Tirtotem  ac  probitatem  neque  nos  desiderare  in 
yiroque  optimo,  neque  tos  possitis ;  eo  animo  ac 
ad  pacem  inter  nos  et  amicitiam  sine  fuco  et 
conscrrandam,  ut,  illo  banc  leg^tionem  obeunte. 
Iter  nos  oflTensionis  aut  scrupuli  suboriri  queat 
llulare,  non  Tideamus.  Et  discessum  sand  ejus 
lore  animo  fcrremos,  bac  pnesertim  rerum  ac 
um  inclinatione,  nisi  persuasissimum  nobis  hoc 
neminem  melius  posse  aut  fidelius  Tel  rerum 
[ue  statum,  Tel  nostram  erga  celsitudines  Testras 
lentiam  studiumque  integrum  coram  exponere. 
ipter  bunc  ut  Tirum  undiquaque  prasstantissi- 
leque  rep.  et  sua  et  nostra  optime  meritum,  ac- 
redeuntem  yelitis  rogamus :  sicuti'  et  nos  yeris- 
Mtrarum  laudum  tostimonio  omatum  abeuntem 
Qus  prope  inviti.  Dens  ad  ipsins  gloriam  eccle- 
pnesidium  ortbodoxce  Testris  rebus  felicitatcm, 
amicitice  perpetuitatcm  concedat 

tmonasteriOf  ex  Aula  nostra, 
die    Nov,  an.  1667. 

Celsitudinem  Testrarum  studiosissimus. 

tius  Protector  Reip.  AngluB,  fyc.  Excelsis  et 
wtentibtu  Dominie  Focderati  Belgii  Ordinihuy 
\D. 

\  et  preepotentes  Domini,  amici  nostri  ac 
foederati  charissimi ; 

RGius  Duningus  Tir  nobilis  nobis  est  multis  ac 

negotiis,  summa  fide,  probitate  ac  solertia,  per- 

jamdiu  et  cognitus.     Eum  ut  apud  yos  oratoris 

*,  fungatur,  mittendum  censuimus,  mandatisque 

amplissimd  instruximus.    Eum  itaque  amico, 

Hieyistis,  animo  recipiatis  rogamus :  et  quoties 

se  significayerit,  quod  nostro  nomine  yestrum 

Ecelsis  ordinibus  agat,  amicd  audire,  fidemque 

re;  et  qute  yos  yicissim  communicanda  nobis 

tis,  ea  omnia,  sicuti  rectd  potestis,  perinde  ac  si 

»i  coram  essemus,  ei  committere  yelitis.    De 

yobis  yestneque  reip.  ad  Dei  gloriam  ecclc- 


siieque  praBsidium  secundas  res  omnes  ex  animo  pro* 
camur. 

WestmonatteriOf  ex  Aula  nostra^  die 
Decemh.  an.  Dom.  1657. 

Celsitudinum  Vestrarum  studiossissimus, 
Oliterius,  dec. 

Ordinibus  HoUandim. 

Cum  ea  nostra  reip.  cum  yestra  intercedat  necessi- 
tudo,  ea  sint  utrinque  negotia,  ut  sine  oratore  atque  in- 
terprete  Tel  bine  rel  inde  misso  res  tantce  ad  utiliutem 
utriusque  gentis  constitui  commodd  Tix  possint,  ex  usu 
communi  fore  arbitral!  sumus,  ut  Oeorgium  Duningum 
Tirum  nobilem,  multis  ac  Tariis  negotiis  summa  fide, 
probitate  ac  solertia  spectatum,  jam  diu  nobis  et  cog* 
nitum,  eo  munere  instructum  mitteremus :  qui  nostro 
nomine  apud  tos  maneat,  iis  maxime  ofiiciis  intentus, 
quibus  nostra  amicitia  sarta  tecta  consenrari  posse 
quam  diutissimd  Tideatur.  Hac  de  re  cum  ad  excelsos 
et  proepotentes  ordines  scripsimus,  turn  tos  quoque  qui 
in  ProTincia  Testra  summie  rei  praesidetis,  et  Foederati 
Belgii  tanta  pars  estis,  certiores  faciendos  per  literaa 
duximus ;  ut  et  nostrum  oratorem  ea  ratione  qua  eon- 
Tenit  accipiatis,  et  qum  iUe  cum  excelsis  Dominis  ordi- 
nibus transegerit,  ea  Tobis  persuadeatis  persqne  firma 
ac  rata  nos  esse  habituros,  ac  si  ipsi  rebus  transactis 
coram  interfuissemos.  Deus  consilia  Testra  et  facta 
omnia  ad  gloriam  soam  et  ecclesiae  pacem  dirigat 

Weetmonatterioy  9fe,    Decemh,  1667. 

Oliterius  Protector  Reip,  AnglitBy  9fc,  Serenieeimo 
Principi  Fbrdinanoo  Magna  Dud  Uetrurim, 

Serenissime  Dux  Magne,  amice  noster 
plurimum  colende, 

Permaonam  nobis  attulere  Toluptatem  literas  celsi- 
tudinis  yestrse  decimo  Not.  Florentia  datse ;  in  quibus 
bene>  olentiam  erga  nos  Testram  eo  Tidimus  perspecti- 
orem,  quanto  res  ipsn  Terbis,  facta  promissis  certiora 
bencTolentis  animi  indicia  sunt :  quae  nempe  rogayi- 
mus  celsitudinem  yestram, juberet  ilium  nayis  Lodoyici 
paryi  prsefectum  Oulielmum  EUum,  qui  fidcm  Turds 
datam  turpissimd  fregerat,  et  ipsum  comprehendi,  et 
nayem  cum  mercibus  in  portu  retineri,  quoad  Turca- 
rum  quas  essent  redderentur,  ne  nomen  Christianum 
per  istiusmodi  furta  labem  aliquam  susciperet,  ea  om- 
nia, et  summo  quidem  studio,  quod  satis  intelligimus, 
scripsit  celsitudo  yestra  se  preestitisse.  Nos  itaque  com 
pro  accepto  beneficio  gratias  agimus,  turn  hoc  porrd 
nunc  petimus,  quandoquidem  satisfactum  iri  Tnrcis 
mercatffres  in  se  receperunt,  ut  et  pracfectus  ille  custodia 
liberetur,  et  nayis  cum  mercibus  quamprimum  dimit- 
tatur;  ne  Tnrcarum  forte  rationem  potiorem,  quam 
ttostrorum  ciyium  habuisse  yideamur.  Interim  celsi- 
tudinis  yestre  qpectata  Toluntate  erga  nos  singulari,  et 
sand  gratissima  sic  libenter  fruimur,  ut  ingratitudinis 
notam  non  recnsemos,  nisi  pari  promptitudine  Tobis 
Ticissim  gratificandi  occasionem  quam  primum  dari 
nobis  exoptamus,  ex  qua  nostram  quoque  in  reddendis 
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officiis  promptitadinein  animi  rebus  iptis  erga.  tos  de- 
monstrarc  possimus. 

Westmonasterio^  ex  Aula  nostra^ 
Decemb.  an,  1657. 

Celsitudinis  vcstne  studiosissimas, 
Oliverius,  (Sec. 

Olive Ri us  Protector  Reip.  Anglim^  Sfc.  Sercniuimo 
ac  potentiisimo  Principi  Carolo  Gustavo  Sueco- 
mm,  GothorurHj  Vandalommque  Regi. 

Serenissimc  potentissimcque  Rex,  amice  ac 
foederate  invictissime ; 

MuLTA  simul  attulere  nobis  litene  majestatis  vcstrae 
21  Feb.  in  castris  Selandicis  datse,  cur,  et  privatim  nos- 
tra, et  totius  rcipub.  Christians  causa,  leetitia  baud 
roediocri  afficeremur:  primum  quod  rex  Dauiae,  non 
sua  credo  voluntate  aut  rationibus,  scd  hostium  commu- 
nium  artibus  factus  hostis,  rependnu  vestro  in  intimum 
ejus  regnum  adventu,  sine  multo  sanguine,  c6  sit  re- 
dactus,  ut,  quod  res  erat,  utiliorem  sibi  pacem  bello 
contra  vos  suscepto  tandem  judicavcrit:  deinde  cum  is 
earn  nulla  se  ratione  citius  posse  consequi  existimaret, 
quam  si  delata  sibi  jamdiu  ad  conciliandam  paccm 
nostra  opera  uteretur,  quod  majestas  vestra  solis  inter- 
nuntii  nostri  Uteris  exorata,  tarn  facili  pacis  concessione 
ostenderit,  quantum  n(*stra  amicitia  atque  fpntia  inter- 
posita  apud  se  valeret :  meumque  imprimis  in  hoc  tum 
pio  negfotio  officium  esse  voluerit,  ut  pacis  tam  saluta- 
ris  protcstautium  rebus,  uti  spero,  mox  futurs  ipse  po- 
tissimum  unus  conciliator  atque  auctor  propemodum 
essero.  Cum  enim  religionis  bostes  conjunctas  opes 
vestras  alio  pacto  frangere  so  posse  desperarent,  qudm 
si  TOS  inter  vos  comniisissent,  habebunt  nunc,  profecto 
quod  pcrtimescant,  iic  armonim  animoriimque,  utspcro, 
vestrorum  hoDC  inopiiiata  conjunctio  ipsis  belli  hujus 
ronflatoribus  in  peniiciem  vertal.  Tu  interim,  rex 
fortissinic,  niacte  tua  ej^regia  virtutc ;  ct  quam  felici- 
tatem  in  rebus  tuis  gestis  victoriarunique  cursu  contra 
reg-em  nunc  sociuni  hostes  ecclesice  nuper  admirati  sunt, 
eandeni  in  sua  rursus  cladc,  Deo  bene  juvautc,  fac  sen- 
tiant. 

\Vt  St  monaster  ioy  ex  Palatio  nostro, 
30  die  Martii,  1658. 

Oliverius  Protector  Reip.  Anglict,  kc.  Serenissimo 
Principi  Yeriu's asdo  Magno  Duci  Hetrurio!. 

Serenissimc  Princeps, 

QioD  satisfacturum  arbitramur  celsitudini  vestrn?  de 
iiostro  classis  pra^fecto  qui  ad  j)ortus  vestros  nuper  est 
delatus,  vestro  apud  nos  oratori  respondimus:  interim 
per  libellum  sujjplicem  n(d>is  ostendit  Joannes  Ilosic- 
rus  Londinensis,  cujusdani  navis,  cui  Dominre  nomen, 
niai^ister,  se,  ciim  anno  l(k3C,  niensc  Aprili,  navcni 
suam  ex  syngrapha  (chartain  partitam  jus  nostrum  vo- 
cat)  Josepbo  Arniano  Italo  euidam  locasset,  isque  fac- 
tas  in  svngrapba  pactiones  ter  aperte  fregissct,  coactum 
esse  demuni,  ne  navem  suam,  totuinque  onus  ejus,  sor- 
tem  deniquetotani  aniitteret,  more  nicrcatorio,  deelarata 
publice  ejus  fraude,  et  in  tabulas  ])ub]icas  relata,  Li- 


bumi  in  jus  cum  Tocare :  enm  autem.  at  frmodea  fivit 
tueretur,  adbibitis  in  societatem  doobua  aliis  ncftiBi^ 
ribus  litig^osis,  dc  pecunia  Thome  cujusdam  CUtto^ 
buxi  sex  mille  octonos,  oonficto  quodam  oblcBta,  pec- 
toris hujus  nomine  occupasse :  se,  poet  multas  iapcMK 
consumtumque  tempus,  jus  suam  Libanii  oUmr 
non  posse ;  ne  auderc  quidcm,  propter  advi 
minas  atque  insidias,  in  judicio  illic  Gomparere. 
mus  itaquc  a  celsitudine  vestra,  at  cum  huic 
oppresso  subvenirc,  tum  hujus  advenarii  ii 
pro  consueta  sua  justitia  velit  coercere:  frustn  cni 
authoritate  principum  leges  essent  ciTitatibus  late,  ■ 
vis  atque  injuria,  cum,  ne  umnino  sint  lc|pet,cfieai 
non  possint,  possint  efficcre  terrorc  ac  minis,  se  ^ 
ad  cas  audeat  confugere.  Venim  in  hojosnodi  aa^ 
ciam  quin  mature  animadversura  sit  celiitndo  vam, 
non  dubitamus ;  cui  pacem  prosperaqne  omnia  a  IX» 
opt.  max.  precamur. 

Wesitnouaiterio  ex  Aula  nasirmj 
die  7  April,  an,  1658. 

Serenissimo  Poteniissimoque  Principi  LuDOvico  M 

liarum  Regi. 

Serenissimc  potentissimcque  Rex,  amice  ac 
foederate  augustissime ; 

Meminisse  potest  majestas  Tcstra  quo  tempore iUff 
nos  de  renovando  fo&dere  agebatur ;  quod  optiBii  a^ 
piciis  initum  multa  utriusque  populi  commoda, 
hostium  communium  exinde  mala  testantor, 
miseram  illam    Convallensium    occisiooem,  qnw 
causam  undique  desertam  atque  afflictam  Testnr  ■» 
ricordiae    atque  tutelee  summo   cum  ardore  aaioi  ac 
miseratione  commeudavimus.  Ncm:  defuisse  per  ic  irfai- 
tramur  majcstatcm  vestram  officio  tam  pio,  immo  w 
tam  bumano,  pro  ea  qua  apud  ducem  Sabaudix  iiVic 
debuit  vcl  auctoritatc  vel  gratia  :    nos  certc  aliiqae 
multi  principcs  ac  civitates,  leg'ati(»nibu$,  litcri>.  fst- 
cibus  iuterpositis,  non  defuimus.     Pust  cruentissiniiQ 
utriusque  sexus  omnis  ;rtatis  trucidatiouem,  pix  tin* 
dem  data  est,  vcl  potius  inducti  pacis  itomiiic  b">:[i.UL* 
qucpdam  tectior :  conditiones  pacis   vestro  in  "j?;--' 
Pinarolii  sunt  \?Ax  ;    dune  quidem  illip,  scd  q  ;it> 
miseri  atque  inopcs  dira  omnia  atque  immania  ptr^'^>^i 
faciI6  acquiescerent,  mod  a  iis,  dune  ct  iniquT  ut  >ir.L 
starctur;  non  statur;  scd  enim  earum  quoquo  sir.;r-^i- 
runi  falsa  iiiterpretatione  \ariis(}iie   divcrticuli*  r'-.* 
eluditur  ac  violatur;  antiquis  sodihus  niulti  d(.',ic:jr.t-.r. 
relis»-io  patria  multis  intenlicitur,  tributa  n^^ta  txi^JS- 
lur,  arx  nova  eervicibus  iinpouitur,  undo  njiliit-st.r  t-- 
erumpentes  obvios  quosque  vel  diripiunt  vtl  iruiuijrs 
ad  brcc  nuper  novir  copico  claneulum  etniirt  o«.s  pins- 
tur;  quique  inter  eos  Konianam  reliijionem  coIu'ji,  =:'- 
grare  ad  tempus  jubentur;  ut  omnia  nunc  rursus  »>.h- 
antur  ad  illorum  interueeionem  niiserrimorum  sp^ar:. 
quos  ilia  prior  laniena  reli(|U().s  fecit.      QuckI  erz''  f* 
dextram  tuam,  rex  cbristianissime,  qua*  ftirtlus  e-  *i^ 
cum  el  aniicitiam  percussit,  obsecro  atque  obio.'- r.  r*'r 
illud  cbriMianismi  tituli  decus  sanctissimuiii.  liiri  i' 
siveris:  iiec  tantam  sa'\iendi   liccntiam  nnn  Jii-o  j'l.':- 
cipi  cuiquam  (neque  enim  in  ullum  principi m.  n.\:i' 
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winns  in  eUtem  illius  principis  teneram,  aut  in  mu- 
liebreni  mmtria  animum  tanta  S8e?itia  cadere  potest)  sed 
aacerrimis  illis  sicariis  ne  pennkeris  ;  qui  cum  Christi 
•crvatoris  nostii  servos  atque  imitatores  sese  profitean- 
tnr,  qui  renit  in  hunc  mundum  ut  peccatores  serraret, 
ejus  mitisaimo  nomine  atque  institutis  ad  innocentium 
cniddiaaimas  CKdes  abutuntur :  eripe  qui  potes,  quique 
in  tanto  fasti|po  dignus  es  posse,  tot  supplices  tuos 
konicidanim  ex  manibus,  qui  cruore  nuper  ebrii,  san- 
gninem  nirsus  sitiunt;  sunque  invidiam  crudelitatis 
in  prindpes  derivare  consultissimum  sibi  ducunt.  Tu 
▼eid  nee  tittilos  tuos  aut  regni  fines  ista  invidia,  nee 
0V«Dgeliam  Christi  pacatissimura  ista  crudelitate  foe- 
dari  te  regnante  patiaris.  Memineris  bos  ipsos  avi  tui 
flenrici  protestantibus  amicissimi  dedititios  fuisse; 
com  Diguierius  per  ea  loca,  qua  etiam  comraodissimus 
in  Italiam  transitus  est,  Sabaudum  trans  Alpes  ceden- 
tern  victor  est  insecutus :  deditionis  illius  instrumentum 
in  actis  regni  vestri  publicis  etiamnum  extat ;  in  quo 
exceptum  atque  cautum  inter  alia  est,  ne  cui  postea 
Convallenses  tradcrentur,  nisi  iisdem  conditionibus  qui- 
bns  eo  avus  tuus  invictissimus  in  fidem  recepit  Hauc 
fidem  nunc  implorant,  avitam  abs  te  nepote  supplices 
reqairunt :  tui  esse,  qudm  cujus  nunc  sunt,  vel  permu- 
tadone  aliqua,  si  fieri  possit,  malint  atque  optarint :  id 
n  non  licet,  patrocinio  saltem,  miscratione  atque  pcr- 
fiigio.  Sunt  et  rationes  regni  quae  hortari  possint  ut 
CcnTallenses  ad  te  confugientes  ne  rejicias :  sed  nolim 
te«  lez  tantus  cum  sis,  aliis  rationibus  ad  defensionem 
cnlamitoiorum  quam  fide  a  majoribus  data,  pietate, 
yngirnqoe  animi  benig^nitate  ac  magnitudine  permoveri. 
Ita  palcberrimi  facti  laus  atque  gloria  illibata  atque 
iolegn  tua  erit,  et  ipse  patrem  misericordiaD  ejusque 
Hfinm  Christum  regem,  cujus  nomen  atque  doctrinam 
nb  immanitate  nefaria  vindicaveris,  eo  magis  faventem 
tila  atque  propitium  per  omnem  vitam  cxpericris. 
Deva  opt.  max.  ad  gloriam  suam,  tot  innocentissimorum 
iHNninum  christianorum  tutandam  salutcm,  vestrumque 
veram  decus  majestati  vestree  banc  mentem  injiciat. 

Wettmonatterio,    Maii,  an.  1658. 

Chfitatibus  Helvetiorum  Evangelicii, 

Uiustres  atque  amplissimi  Domini, 
amici  cbarissimi ; 

Db  Convallensibus  vicinis  vestris  afflictissimis,  qudm 
mt  a  principe  suo  gravia  et  intoleranda  religionis 
causa  passi,  cOm  propter  ipsam  rerum  atrocitatem  bor- 
leC  prope  animus  recordari,  tum  ad  vos  ea  scribcre  qui- 
bos  notiora  multo  sunt,  supervacuum  duximus.  £x- 
enipla  etiam  literarum  vidimus  quas  legati  vestri  pacis 
jamdudum  Pinarolianee  bortatores  atque  testes  ad 
Allobrogum  ducem  illiusque  Taurinensis  consilii  pree- 
iidem  scripserunt ;  in  quibus  ruptas  esse  omnes  pacis 
eonditiones,  illisque  miscris  fraudi  potii^  quam  securi- 
tad  fuisse  singulatim,  ostendunt  atque  evincunt.  Qua- 
mm  violationem  ab  ipsa  statim  pace  data  in  bunc  usque 
diem  continuatam,  et  indies  graviorem  nisi  squo 
animo  patiuntur.  nisi  se  conculcandos  plan^et  pessum- 
dandos  prostemunt  atque  abjiciunt,  religione  etiam 
fjarata,  impendet  cadem  calamitas,  eadem  strages,  quae 


ipsos  cum  conjugibus  ac  liberis  tertio  abbinc  anno  sic 
miserabilem  in  modum  attrivit  atque  aiHixit,  et  sub- 
eunda  iterum  si  est,  funditus  eradicabit.  Quid  agant 
miseri  ?  quibus  nulla  deprecatio,  nulla  respiratio,  nul- 
lum adhuc  certum  perfugium  patuit;  res  est  cum  feris 
aut  cum  furiis,  quibus  priorum  csedium  recordatio  nul- 
1am  poenitentiam,  aut  suorum  civium  miserationem, 
nullum  sensum  humanitatis  aut  fundeudi  sanguinis  sa- 
tietatem  attulit  Heec  ferenda  plane  non  sunt,  sive 
fratres  nostros  Convallenses  ortbodoxee  religionis  cul- 
tores  antiquissimos,  sive  ipsam  religionem  salvam  vo- 
lumus.  Et  nos  quidem  locorum  intervallo  plus  nimio 
disjuncti,  quod  opis  aut  facultatis  nostrse  fuit,  et  proe- 
stitimus  ex  animo,  et  prsestare  non  desinemus.  Vos 
qui  non  modo  fratrum  cruciatibus  ac  pene  clamoribus, 
verum  etiam  eorumdem  furori  bostium  proximi  estis, 
prospicite  per  Deum  immortalem,  idque  maturd,  quid 
vestrarum  nunc  partium  sit;  quid  auxilii,  quid  praesidii 
vicinis  ac  fratribus,  alioqui  mox  perituris,  ferre  possitis 
ac  debeatis,  prudentiam  vestram  ac  pietatem,  fortitu- 
dinem  etiam  vestram  consul ite.  Causa  cert^  eadem 
estreligio,  cur  iidem  hostes  vos  quoque  perditos  velint, 
immo  cur  eodem  tempore,  eodem  superiore  anno,  foede. 
ratorum  vestrorum  intestine  marte  perditos  voluerint. 
Vestra  duntaxat  in  manu  post  opem  divinam  videtur 
esse,  nc  purioris  ipsa  stirps  religionis  vetustissima  in 
illis  priscorum  fidelium  reliquiis  excindatur:  quorum 
salutem  in  extremum  jam  discrimen  adductam  si  neg- 
ligitis,  videte  ne  vosmetipsos  paulo  post  proximae  vices 
urgeant.  Haec  dum  fratemd  ac  libcr^  hortamur,  ipsi 
interea  non  languescimus :  quod  solum  nobis  concedi- 
tur  tam  longinquis,  cum  ad  procurandam  periclitantium 
incolumitatem  tum  ad  sublevandam  egentium  inopiam, 
omnem  operam  nostram  et  contulimus  et  couferemus. 
Deus  det  utrisque  nobis  cam  domi  tranquillitatem  ac 
pacem,  eum  rerum  ac  temporum  statum,  ut  omnes  nos- 
tras opes  atque  vires,  omne  studium  ad  defendendam 
ecclesiam  suam  contra  hostium  suorum  furorem  ac  ra- 
biem,  convertere  possimus. 

Weitmonasterio,  ex  Aula  nostra, 
Mali     die,  an.  1658. 

Eminentistimo  Domino  Cardinali  Mazarino,  Salutem. 

Eminentissime  Domine, 

Illatje  nuper  protestantibus,  qui  valles  quasdam  Al- 
pinas  in  ditione  ducis  Sabaudiae  incolunt,  gravissimae 
calamitates  ccdesque  cruentissimae  fec^re,  ut  inclusas 
has  literas  ad  majestatem  regiam,  basque  alteras  ad 
eminentiam  vestram  scripserim.  Et  quemadmodum 
de  rege  serenissimo  dubitare  non  possum,  quin  haec 
tanta  crudelitas,  qua  in  homines  innoxios  atque  inopes 
tam  barbar^  ssevitum  est,  vehementer  ei  displiceat  atque 
ofTensa  sit;  ita  mibi  facild  persuadeo, qu» egt>  a  majes- 
tate  regia  illorum  causa  miserorum  peto,  ad  ca  impe- 
tranda  vestram  quoque  operam  atque  gratiam,  vclut 
cumulum,  accessuram.  Cum  nihil  plan^  sit,  quod 
Francorum  genti  benevolcntiam  apud  suos  omnes  vici- 
nos  refnrmatsp  religionis  cultores  majorem  conciliaverit, 
quam  libertas  ilia  ac  privilegia,  quae  ex  edictis  suis 
atque  actis  publicis  permissa  protestantibus  atque  con- 
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M  volBMlati  noil  (aai  ufcitnta*.  Et  qiiuM|iinB  i*  cat, 
■in  ego  fBlloT,qDiperKa>tiieomDend«lns,qnociroqiie 
■ccenerit,  Tideri  posnl,  Umen  li  m  mea  gnu%  majec- 
Uti  TMtrB  aliquanto  CAramendatiorein  fuuw  lenserit, 
eodem  me  qooqne  beneficio  affectum  atque  deTiuctam 
■rbitrabor.  Den*  najesUtem  Testmn  incolunieni, 
nostrunque  amicitiam  linniMimaiii  communi  orbii 
chriniani  bono  quam  diutisutBt  comerret. 
WttlmonMtUrio,  tx  AttU  luMfra,  Mma    die,  on.  1608. 

Oliteridi  Protettor  FUip.  AtigUm,  4%.  Emmentiuima 
Domino  Cttrdin»li  HiziaiNO. 


Cum  Tbomam  Vicecomitem  Falcon bri^um  genernm 
■ncum  proficiMentem  in  Galliam 
inen(la*«rira,  non  potoi  quin  ea  d 
train  ccrtiortm  facerein,  nee  non  vobii  etiam  eundem 
eonmendarem :  id  quanluin  ponderis 
ad  saperioreni  quoque  coDnnendationen]  allaturum 
non  nesciua.  Quern  cert£  fructum  commoralionis  apud 
Tos  suEe,  sperat  autem  non  mcdiocrem  banc  fore,  p«r- 
ceptjnis  est,  ejus  mazimam  partem  faTori  veslro  ac 
beneTolcDtie  non  piterit  non  debere;  cujus  prope  sola 
ineDs  ac  rigilantia  res  tantas  eo  in  regno  suBlinet 
toetai.  Quic^id  ei  grstum  eminentia  veatra  feeerit, 
id  mibi  fensse  se  eiiiiimet;  id  ego  in  routtis  vestris 
erga  ne  bumanii^  et  amice  faclis  numerabo. 

WtttmMUuUria,      Maii,an.  1608. 
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Oliverius  Prolerl.  Rripai.  Atiflwt,  Ifc.  Emk 
(imu  Domino  Cardinali  HtliUso 

Emineutissime  Domine, 

Ticecomitem  Falconbrigiam  grnn-u*  »««■  mm» 
■imi  regit  adientum  in  casira  ad  IhinkitfaB  pM^ 
tam  mitterem,  eidem  pnccepi,  nt  resiram  ^w^m^^ 
nenliam  adiret,  meoqae  nomine  et  fiajimam  mi^m 
dicat,  et  ^ratia-i  robis  agat,  cujus  potiiatMon  ii^^ 
denlia,  vigilantia  perfectum  est,  ul  tts  GalBeaMaA- 
Tenis  in  partjbus,  et  praraertim  iu  Ttdna  Flaadrii  a» 
Ira  Bispanum  bostem  cnmntunnn  lam  pnMpaifinl*: 

quibus  se  masime  inclur,  aperta  atqae  arautta  iim 

pffinas reposcet :  quod  uri  fiat<)uaiii  citiiuaii. MaeoK 

neque  eopi is.  quantum  possiiniiia,  nequc  lotii  dectHs 

Wetlmonaiterio,  rx  Aula  noitra,     Midi,  aa.  KSL 

Olivxrius  ProltclOT  Reip.    Aitglia.  *-r.  Suiaiuim 
ac  Polmliiiimo  Principi  LtDOt  iro  GafSm  Bifi 

Sereniasime  polenlissimequc  Rex,  amiiv  as  CaAm 
au^uslissime, 

tram,  taniisque  copiis  iofame  illud  opidum  pialan 

atque  asylum  Dankirkam  obacdissc,  el  taagmuB  <■)' 

voluptatem,  el  spem  cerlam,  fore  nunc  Iwcri,  D»e  hm 

jurante,  ul  infestum  minus  postliac 

tutiiis  navigelur;  fore  at  HUpanicis  1 

alteram   ad   Hesdenn  prodilionem    an 

alteram  ad  Osl^ndam  dolo  captum,  rirtale  beOiraa*- 

jpEilns  veslnt  nunc  breti  rindicel,     MiUo  ilaqiK 

lissimum  virum  Thomam  Viccc 

Ifcnerum  mcum,  qui  el  adrentum  Testnim  in  t>a  ^ 

piuqua   nobis  raslra  gfrslularclur,  el  coiim  ti^M 

qiTiulo  DOS  sludio  majestatis 

junctis  solum  *irihus  noslris,  sed  r 

pTosequamur,  nti  Deaa  opt.  d 

el  noatraro  amicitiam 

Cbiistiani  bono  qnam  d: 

WettmomMtltrin,  ex  Aida  MMlra,     Mmi,  am.  OOk 

Sareniuimo  Prweipi  Ferdihahdo,  Dmti  Ma^  Bt- 


Serpniuime  Dux  Mafpe, 
Cum  celsitudo  vestra  in  omnibus  ((aideBt  litem  M> 
fommam  er^  nos  benevolendam  auam  noba  avf 
significaTerit,  dolemua  id  pracfectis  Tcstris  ac  miaitfa 
aul  taro  obscuii  significalnm,  ant  tam  male  ene  ialt)- 
lectum,  ul  in  porta  Libernenai,  nbi  mazitni  qax  n*- 
Ira  ait  erga  noa  benerolenda  intellifji  upotteret.  am 
nullum  ejus  fructum  aut  indicium  percipere  qaea^: 
immo  aliennm  potius  et  faostilem  reMiuium  ia  ^ 
animum  indiea  experiamur.  Qnam  enim  noa  *■■■ 
nostra  clasais  Liburnensibua  naa  nnperrime  fil,fM* 
nullia  adjnta  rebus,  quam  faostiliter  dcaiqae  ampt 
bis  ab  illo  oppido  disccdere  coacta  ait,  emB  ex  en  if> 
loco  nultis  teitibua  fide  dignia,  tnm  ex  ipw  aaTod* 
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11  e^m  dattem  eredamos,  narnindi  fidem  de- 
on  pcMsamoi,  satis  ridemur  nobis  nimisque 
nonsse.  Priore  ejus  adventa  cal.  Jan.  post 
celsitadini  Testras  literas  nostras,  vestraqoe 
imanitatis  officia  nostris  hominibas  altro  de- 
iotibus  ut  portns  Ferrarii  commoditate  uti  lice- 
■nsnm  est,  id  concedi  non  posse,  ne  rex  His- 
ulicet  noster  hostis  offenderetur.  £t  tamen 
quod  princeps  amicus  amico  praebere  commu- 
lit,  qudm  littoris  ac  portus  aditum  ?  quid  est 
I  expectare  ab  hujusmodi  amicitia  possimus, 
ium  nostrorum  animum  ne  offendat,  incom- 
lobis  quam  commodare,  ant  vel  minimis  re- 
enire  paratior  sit  ?  Et  primo  quidem  ex  sin- 
ibus  duobus  vel  tribos  nantis  dantaxat  excen- 
rram,  sive  commercium  (quam  vos  practicam 
!st  datum :  mox  ut  auditum  est  in  oppido,  na< 
idam  Bclgicam,  quae  frumentum  in  Hispaniam 
a  nostris  esse  interceptam,  quod  erat  antea 
ii  statim  adimitur;  Longlandius,  qui  nostris 
»itoribus  praesidet,  classem  adire  non  permit- 
oatio,  quae  omnibus  non  pland  bostibus  libera 
iibi  nisi  sub  armatis  custodibus  iniquo  pretio, 
1  egerrimd  prasbetur :  tot  nostris  mercatoribus, 
iine  raaximo  Testrorum  emolumento  illic  rer- 
los  ne  invisant  populares  ant  ulla  re  adjuvent 
ur.  POsteriore  ejus  adventu,  sub  exitum  men- 
i,  egressus  ex  navibus  nemini  datur :  quinto 
snm  naviculam  quandam  Neapolitanam  prse- 
is  nostra  incidentem  in  nos  fortd  excepisset, 
)]u8  minus  torments  ab  oppido  classem  versus 
itur,  quorum  nullum  ictu  nos  loesit  ne  attigit 
quod  argumento  esse  potest  quam  longe  beec 
tque  castelli  ditione  in  alto  gererentur,  quae 
uasi  portu  violato  sic  sine  causa  irritarunt: 
I  aquatorum  nostrorum  scapbae  intra  portum 
stur ;  una  capitur,  dctinetur ;  reposcentibus 
ipham  neque  homines  rcdditum  iri  responde- 
Mipta  ilia  navis  Neapolitana  reddatur,  quam 
bero  mari  captam,  ubi  capi  licuit.  Ita  nostri 
odis  incommodati  sine  illo  commcatu,  quem 
.  pecunia  coemerant,  abire  denuo  cog^ntur. 
slsitudinis  vestrsB  Toluntate  ac  jussu  quod  spe- 
o  fiunt,  petimus  id  ostendat  prsfecti  illius  sup- 
li  amicitias  domini  sui  violare  tam  facile  in 
induxit:  sin  est  ut  sciente  ac  Toleute  restra 
le  commissa  beec  sint,  cogitet  nos,  ut  benevo- 
restram  pluriroi  semper  fecimus,  ita  apertas 
i  benevolentia  dig^oscere  didicisse. 

uuterio,  ex  Aula  noitray  Mail    die  an.  1658. 

Vester  quoad  licet  bonus  amicus 
Oliverids  Protector  Reip.  Angliae,  &c. 

us  Protector  Reip.  Anglia,  ^e.  Serenissimo 
itsimoque  Principi  Ludotico  Gallia  Regi, 

me  potentissimeque  rex,  amice  ac  fcederate 

istissime, 

tam  celeriter  illustri  missa  legatione  majestas 

um  officium  cumulo  rependit,  cum  singularem 


benig^itatem,  animique  magnitudinem  testata  est  suam, 
turn  meo  etiam  honori  ac  dignitati  quantopere  faveat, 
non  mibi  solum  dedaravit,  verum  etiam  universo  po- 
pulo  Anglicano :  quo  nomine  majestati  vestne,  pro  eo 
ac  de  me  merita  est,  gratias  et  ago  et  habeo  maximas. 
De  victoria  quam  conjunctis  nostris  copiis  Deus  contra 
bostes  felicissimam  dedit,  vobiscum  una  Icetor;  nostro»- 
que  in  eo  praelio  neque  subsidiis  vestris,  neque  majorum 
suorum  bellicae  gloriae,  neque  suae  denique  virtuti  pris- 
tinae  defuisse, perquim  etiam  gratum  est  De  Dnnkirka, 
quam  deditioni  proximam  majestas  vestra  sperare  se 
scribit,  eam  nunc  deditam  tam  cito  posse  me  rescribere 
insuper  gaudeo :  neque  unius  urbis  jactura  duplicem 
perfidiam  Hispanum  propediem  esse  luiturum  spero; 
quod  capta  urbe  altera  eiTectum  esse,  velim  majestas 
etiam  vestra  tam  cit6  possit  rescribere.  Quod  reliquum 
pollicetur  meas  rationes  curae  sibi  fore,  de  eo  regi  op- 
timo  atque  amicissimo  poUicenti,  ejusque  legato  ez- 
cellentissimo  atque  omatissimo  viro  duci  Crequiensi 
idem  confirmanti,  non  diffido ;  Deumque  opt  max. 
majestati  Testne  reique  Oallion  domi  bellique  piopi- 
tium  exopto. 

Wettmonasterio,  die    Junii,  an,  1658. 

OuvERius  Protector  Reip,  Anfflittj  ^.  Etmtuntissimo 
Domino  Cardmali  Mazarino. 

Eminentissime  Domine, 

Cum  regi  serenissimo  per  literas  gratias  agam,  qui  ho- 
noris et  gratulationis  reddendae  causa,  snaeque  laetitias  de 
nobilissima  recenti  victoria  mecum  communicandas  le- 
gfationem  splendidissimam  misit,  ingratus  tamen  sim, 
nisi  eminentiae  quoque  vestrae  debitas  simul  gratias  per 
literas  persolvam ;  quae  ad  testandam  suam  erga  me 
benevolentiam,  meique  rebus  omnibus  quibus  potest 
omandi  studium,  nepotem  suum  praestantissimum  atque 
omatissimum  adolescentem  unA  misit,  et  siquem  ha- 
beret  apud  se  propinquiorem  aut  quem  pluris  faceret, 
eum  potissimum  fuisse  missurum  scribit:  addita  etiam 
ratione,  quae  ab  judicio  tanti  viri  profecta  ad  meam 
baud  mediocrem  laudem  atque  omamentum  pertinere 
existimo ;  nempe  ut  qui  sanguine  conjunctissimi  sibi 
sunt  in  me  honorando  atque  colendo  emincntiam  suam 
imitarentur.  Et  humanitads  quidem,  candoris,  ami- 
citiae  vestrum  in  me  diligendo  exemplum  baud  postre- 
mum  fortasae  habuerint ;  summae  virtutis  summaeque 
prudentiae  alia  in  vobis  longe  clariora ;  quibus  regna 
resque  maximas  summa  cum  gloria  administrare  dis- 
cant.  Qua  res  uti  possit  eminentia  vestra  quam  diutis- 
simd  quamque  felicissimd  gerere  ad  totius  regni  Oallici, 
immo  totius  reip.  CbristianaB  commune  bonum,  ves- 
trumque  proprium  decus,  non  defutura  mea  vota  poUi- 
ceor. 

WestmonaateriOj  ex  Aula  nostra^ 
die    Juniif  an.  1658. 

Eminentiae  vestrae  studiosissimus. 

Olivsrius  Protector  Reip.  Anglim^  Ifc.  Serenissimo 
Potentissimoqne  Principi  Carolo  Gustavo,  SueoH 
mm,  Gothorumf  Vandmlorumque  Regi,  Sfc. 
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que  nti  velit  Deoi  fdiciUtH  atqoe  Tietoris  ennqm  cMe 
ftuai  diatamum  ad  tui  aamiiiu  glmiam  aiadaU  pre- 
cibtu  eioptimm. 

Wtrtmonmtlerio,  ex  Aula  luMlra,  ^nut  die,  en.  1658. 

OLiTEaiDB  ProUetor  Retp.  Anglut,  fye.  Streniuimut 
Prineipi  Lutitmim  Rtgu     S.  P.  D. 

Semutaiaie  Rex,  unice  ac  fisdente, 

OsTBNDiT  nobU  per  libellam  ■upplicem  Josnnei 
BuffieM,  mercator  Londtneiisb,  k  aniio  1049,  merces 
qnasdam  Antonio  Joanni  et  Manaeli  Ferdiaando  Cu- 
laneo  Tamireiuibut  Iradiditse,  ut  ii*  direuJitii  earoin 
lalionem  mercatorum  more  sibi  redderent:  turn  iu 
ADgliam  dum  navigaret,  id  pintai  incidisu,  ipolia- 
tumque  ab  iis  daniDum  baud  mediocre  accepiase:  boc 
audito,  Anlonium  et  Manuelem  eo  quod  huncioteriec- 
tain  credebsDt,  traditaisibi  merces  stadm  pro  tuis  ba- 
buisM,  adhuc  ebau  retiaere,  nttionemque  ontnem  de 
iUreeiisare;  alque  huic  fraudi  tubsecutain  paulo  post 
Attglicarum  mercium  proscriptionem  obtendere;  co- 
actum  M  demun  guperinre  anno,  bjeme  media  in  Lu- 
sitaniam  redire,  sub  repetere ;  sed  fmstra  ;  boa  eiiim 
neqne  bona  neque  rationem  ut  reddant  adduci  posse ; 
et  quod  minim  sani  videalur,  priTstam  illarum  mer- 
ciam  possessionem  proscriptione  publica  defendere : 
ciim  videret  se  bominem  lun-poquum  delerinre  cottdi- 
tione  euro  Tamirensibus  in  sua  patria  contendete,  ad 
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majestalem  restraffi  ce  toalaguae;  romentUtm  jtt' 
cium,  qui  judicaodis  Au^orain  csoiii  coattdalaM, 
Bupplicem  poposcisse ;  &  inajeslmte  ioIib  rvnm  lA 
forensem  illam  cogoitioDem,  unite  f  Bftmnat,  Hj/t^m 
cue.  Quod  elii  per  se  iniquam  noa  cO,  taaMca 
penpicuuni  sil  Tamirens«s  uloi  •(stn>c4kto|iriia 
ad  suam  priratam  ffaudem  abuti,  a  ■njisim  h^ 
majoreni  in  inodum  petimus,  ul  ratuam  hnjoaariB 
casibus  afflicii,  ad  inupiamque  i«dacti,  ai  caaatmk 
rem  polius  judiwm  proprium  relit  pro  n»  titm^m 
integrom  remillere  :  quo  possil  inopa  fdrtuaaivB  aa- 
rum  quod  superesi  ab  illorum  bominDw  inSdi  miam 
recupcrare:  id,  re  cogniM,  quin  majesutt  loUrx  »- 
bi^um  una  mairime  placeat  non  dabttaau. 

WeiliHoiiatterio,  ex  Aula  nottrm,  die    Aaf.  mm.  IGM 


Sereiiiitimo  I'riiieipi  Leopoldo  Atatria 
Protnaciantm  in  Be^a  tah  Paiurm 
Regi  Praiidi. 

Serenmime  Domine, 
Caroldb  Harbordui,  >ir  equestris  foi  aa»  mA^ 
per  libeJtum  supplicem  ad  nosdetnlit,  >e  kna^iate 
et  suppellectilem  cDm  ex  Hollaiidia  DragaaiadidMB 
reslram  asportasset,  de  iis,  ne  sibi  per  vim  dqat  i^a- 
riam  eripiantur,  inopinatd  pericJiCari.  Ea  atrnfn,!^ 
a  Cotnile  Suffolebienu  pro  qao  te  grandi  tm  ^ni 
obslriaxeral,  ev  Auglia  au.  1613.  nissa  ail  serfda* 
fuissent,  ut  haberet,  quo  sibi  saiisfaferct,siqinJ^& 
diasohere  co^tetur,  a  Ricbardo  GrentiHc  q«i  rt  ip 
equestrti  ordinis  ease  fertui,  occupari,  ei  qs*  is  Imp 
Gustodiebantur,  cffractis  foribns  aU|a*  aitMala  ja^ 
deri :  boc  solo  titnlo,  deberi  sibi  nescta  qttid  aTlM- 
philo  SuRblchiensi  cniutle  defuncio,  ex  qatnlanMMia 
curis  Cancellarice  decreto,  caque  proiixte  bona  i/iai 
Thcopbili  Cnmitis  essent,  cique  decreu  obtwlia,  ■■  ■^' 
ferenda  in  tabulas  curasse :  cum  ex  ncntris  Ufibn  «■ 


CO  decreto  teneatnr,  neqne  boaa  eji 
tjneri  ddteant :  id  quod  ex  acntentia  ^i 
uni  cum  biace  literia  ad  tm 
quideni  litem  inpradictn*  Caroli 
petiit,  uli  per  eat 


Ricbardi  GreaTi]]iactioae,priBBoqiiofaei 
rentur:  ci^m  boc  contra  i 
sit,  at  cuiquam  in  aliena  ditione  ea  de 
quie  in  ea  regione,  ubi  canaa  aclioaia  oirta  cat,  kg 
dari  non  potsit.  Hanc  cauaain  ut  cehitadni ' 
commendaremu*,  et  ipsa  justitiB 
passim  restra  squaniroitaa  permorit.  Qaad 
tempore  usua  renerit,  ut  de  jore  aut  < 
rum  apud  noa  agatur,  band 
aludia,  immo  omui  tempore 
Tos  esse  polliceor. 
WettmoHotterio. 

Celsitudinia  Vextne  StudioeisaiaM, 
OuvSBine,  Protector  Rc^Aai^te 
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Jupremm  Curim  Pariamenti  Parinensit, 

x>mmi8sarii  magfDi  sig^lli  Anglias,  &c.  sapre- 
iriam  pariamenti  Parisienus  rogatam  volumus 
elit  uti  Miles,  Oolielmus,  et  Maria  Sandjra,  de- 
eper Gnlielmi  Sandjrs  et  Elizabetbas  Soamae 
jus  liberi,  natione  Angli,  state  nondum  adulta, 


Parisiis,  ubi  nunc  in  supradictee  curiae  tuteia  sunt,  ad 
nos  quamprimum  redirepossint;  eosque  liberos  Jacobo 
Mowato  Scoto,  viro  probo  atque  bonesto  velit  commit- 
tere,  cui  nos  banc  curam  delegavimus,  ut  eos  et  inde 
acciperet,  et  ad  nos  buc  adduceret :  recipimnsque,  oc- 
casione  hujusmodi  oblata,  jus  idem  atque  eequum  sub- 
ditis  GallioB  quibuscnnque  ab  bac  curia  redditum  iri. 


LITERjE  RICHARDI  PROTECTORIS 


NOMINE  SCRIPTiE. 


)us  Protector  Reip.  AngluB^  ^c,  Serenitiimo 
itissimo  Principi  Ludovico  Galliamm  Regi, 

me  ac  potentissime  Rex,  amice  ac  fcederate, 
serenissimus  pater  mens  gloriosie  memoriae 
(  reip.  Anglias  protector,  omnipotente  Deo  sic 
supremum  jam  diem  tertio  Septembris  obierit, 
essor  ejus  in  boc  magistratu  legitime  declara- 
tsi  in  summo  mcerore  ac  luctu,'non  potui  tamen 
re  tanta  primo  quoqne  tempore  majestatem 
per  literas  ccrtiorem  facerem,  quam  et  mei 
hujus  reip.  amicissimam  hoc  nuntio  repentino 
aturam  esse  confido.  Meum  nunc  est  a  vestra 
ipetere,  de  me  sic  velit  existimare,  ut  qui  nihil 
ius  in  animo  habeam,  quAm  socictatcm  et  ami- 
lae  gloriosissimo  moo  parcnti  ?estra  cum  ma- 
it,  samma  fide  atque  constantia  colere;  ej usque 
consilia,  rationes  vobiscum  institutas  eodem 

bcncvolentia  obscrvare  ratasque  habere  :  le- 
roindc  apud  vos  nostrum  eadem  qua  prius 

preditum  toIo:  quicquid  id  nostro  nomine 
1  egcrit,  ita  accipere  velitis  rogo  quasi  a  me 
n  id  esset.  Vestrse  denique  majestati  compre- 
1  omnia. 

onatterio,  ex  Aula  nostroy  5  Septemb,  1658. 

nentusimo  Domino  Cardinali  Mazarino. 

neiitissime  Domine, 

lUAM  nihil  mibi  acerbius  accidere  potuit,  quam 

wimi  et  praeclarissimi  patris  mei  obitu  scribere, 

m  sciam  quanti  ille  fecerit  eminentiam  vestram, 

« ilium,  neque  dubitem  quin  eminentia  vestra, 

la  rei  Gallicae  commissa  est,  amici  ac  foederati 

tantis  tamque  conjuncti  mortem  molestissime 

t,  permagni  referre  arbitratus  sum,  ut  cam 

imul  cum  rege,  de  hoc  casu  gravissimo  per 

>nerem ;  robisque  etiam,  quoniam  id  equum 

marem,  me  ea  omnia  sanctissimd  preestiturum 

rsestanda  vobis,  rataque  habenda  serenissimae 

pater  meus  fcedere  tenebatur:  perficiaroque 

ntpote  Yobis  amicissimum  omnique  laude  flo- 

;iim  amissum  meritd  doletis,  qudm  minimi 

3  o 


tamen  quod  ad  servandam  societatis  fidem  attinet,  de- 
sideretis:  cui  etiam  ad  utriusque  gentis  commune  bonum 
Testra  quoque  ex  parte  serrandas  Deus  eminentiam 
vestram  quam  diutissimd  conservet. 

Wettmonasterioy  Septemb.  1858. 

RiCHARDUS  Protector  Reip.  Anglia^  ^c,  Serenitiimo 
ac  Potentissimo  Principi  Carolo  Gustavo,  Sue- 
corum,  Gothorumy  Vandalorumque  Regi,  fyc, 

Serenissime  potentissimeque  rex,  amice  ac  foederate. 

Cum  videar  mibi  patcmam  virtutem  vix  satis  posse 
imitari,  nisi  easdem  quoque  amicitias  colam  et  retinere 
cupiam,  quas  ipse  et  virtute  sibi  qussivit,  et  sibi  esse 
maxime  colendas  ac  rctincndas  judicio  singulari  duxit, 
non  est  quod  dubitet  majestas  Testra,  quin  eodem  se 
prosequi  studio  ac  benevolentia  debeam,  qua  pater 
meus  memoris  serenissimte  est  prosecutus.  Tametsi 
ig^tur  in  hoc  magistratus  ac  dignitatis  initio  non  eo 
loco  res  nostras  reperiam,  ut  in  preesentia  possim  ad  qufe- 
dam  capita  respondere,  quee  oratores  vestri  in  medium 
protulerunt,  tamen  et  institutum  a  patre  fcedus  cum 
maj  estate  vestra  continuare,  et  arctius  etiam  conjungere, 
mibi  quidem  mag^opere  placet;  rerumque  utrinque 
statum  simul  ac  plenius  intellixero,  ad  ea  transigenda 
quee  cum  utriusque  reip.  comraodis  potissimum  conjunc- 
ta  esse  videbuntur,  ero  equidem  semper,  ad  me  quod 
attinet,  promptissimus.  Deus  interim  majestatem  ves- 
tram, ad  gloriam  suam  et  ortbodoxn  ecclesise  tutelam 
atque  preesidium,  quam  diutissim^  conservet 

Wettmonasterio,  ex  Aula  nostra,  Octob,  1658. 

RiCHARDUS  Protector  Reip,  Anglite,  ffc,  Serenitiimo 
ac  Potentissimo  Principi  Carolo  Gustavo,  Site- 
corum,  Gothorum,  Vandalorumque  Regi,  Magna 
Principi  Finlandia,  Dud  Scanite,  Esthonite,  Ca- 
reli(B,  Brema,  Verdw,  Stetini,  Pomerania,  Cassubia, 
et  Vandalia,  Principi  Rugia,  Domino  Ingria  et 
Wismaria,  necnon  Comiti  Palatino  Rheni,  Bavarite, 
Juliaci,  Clivia,  et  Montium  Dud. 

Serenissime,  potentissime  rex,  amice  ac  fcederate, 

BiNAS  accepi  a  majestate  vestra  literas ;  alteras  per 
nuncium  siium,  alteras  legato  nostro  D.  Philippo  Mea- 


I  RICHUU)!  PROTECTORIS. 


■  ezpreMam,  deque  ipMt  mjnilM  vntn  ^nia 
predart  MBMiit,  Temm  etuH  de  me  qooqM  (jn  ia' 
locum  ao^MotoqaanlainqwHceperitcociiim.  Btad 
pUMiMi)DideK  hadii  euralnw 
mot  iUnttrin  ttuto  MitlKRe  ■oeeden  potert,  nda  oait* 
in  eapenendk  repub.  autpidn  nibS  feUdn  Unto  grato- 
latore,  ad  *irtQteB  deoique  pabia*  tanqnam  hweditale» 
opliaiam  adeandas  nibS  qood  aoeendat  wuhtimaalSm 
laato  bortatore  poCait  acddere. 
tatit  Tutne  de  *   ~ 

biacnm  initat  quod  spectat,  ne  Telim  ezbtimet,  ve 
qDidem  ex  quo  ad  fane  gnbetnaciila  aeeem,  qaan- 
qnim  eo  loco  re*  noatiw  taut,  at  ■"■-"»»■»  diKyeati- 
am,  cnram,  rigQaiitiain  donti  potuHBon  raquiraiit, 
Mibil  UMen  antiqaius  ant 
h^en,  qaaai  paterao  fiBderi 

«  erit  BOB  deeaat.    ClaaaoBi  ^aqin 


que  JBteniDncitH  nailer,  qimii  ad  boc  lotaia  tugoOmm 


KtCHAUma  PrvUeUr  Smrmuinma  me 
Primtifi  Carolo  Gdstavo,  iSwaean— , 

SerenUsiinc,  potentissimeqae  rex,  amice  ac  fiedenUe, 

MiTTo  ad  majeaUtem  Testram,  quo  nihil  di^ius  aot 
jincst  an  tills  possum  mi  ttere,  Tirum  rcr^egrGgiumiTere- 
i|ue  nobilem  Geoi^um  Aiscoum,  eqiiitem  aurataio,  non 
solum  belli,  et  naralis  prsserttm  scientia  multis  ex  re- 
bus forttter  gestis  cognitum  jam  sippe  al((uc  spectatum, 
rerum  etiam  probitale,  modestia,  ingeaio,  doclrina 
prvditum,  moribussuaTixsiniU  nemini  non  cbsrum,  et, 
quod  nunc  cajmC  rci  est,  sub  signis  majests.Iis  vestrte 
virtutc  bellica  tolii  orbe  terrarum  florciitissimiE  j&m  diu 
mereri  eupienlcm.  Velimqu«  sic  ba.bcat  majeslas  ves- 
trn,  quicquid  huic  virn  muiicris  commiserit,  in  quo 
fides,  furtitudo,  experieniia  cunstarc  vel  ctiam  prslucere 
possit,  iic(]uc  Gdeliori  ncque  forliari,  nee  facile  peritiori 
posse  sequicquam  commiitere.  Quie  autem  ef^o  ill! 
ne^li.t  di'clcro  communicaiida  veslrie  majcstati,  in  iis 
expeditiim  aditum,  aureni  beDignam  velit  rogii  pne- 
here,  eamqiie  fideui,  quani  nobi'vmelipsis  coram  liiisset 
habilum;  cum  Jeniqiichnnoreni.queni  tali  Tiro  et  suis 
mcrilts  cl  niislra  commendatione  oma 
JudlcavLrit.  Dens  res  vcslras  ad  gloriam  suam  i 
ihodoxiE  ccclesix  pr^esidium  felici  exilu  fortunel, 
WtslmoHosln-io  ex  Aula  noslra, 
die    Octob.  I66». 


.RHUS  Protector  Reip.  Angtia,  ffc.  S 
teatiisimoque  Priacipi  Caholo  Gust* 
Fi,  frolAoriim,  VnnilalorNmi/uf  Itegi,  Sfi 


Sercnissinic   potcntisstmeque 

charissime, 

Detulit  ad  nos  per  libcllum  auppHeen 
gntlus,   Londinei 

(quarum  allcri  nomcn  Pcstce,  nafpster  TiiUcaa 
bus ;  alien  The  Water-Dog',  magisicT  GarbraBd  ~ 
Londiuo  in  Galliam  negvliandi  eaiiHa 
sale  ODUslas  Amslerodamum  petisee 
alteram  saburra  tanlum,  alteram  balci 
jus  cum  Pctro  quodam  Heinsbcrgn  i 
mare  Baltieum  Stetioum  usque  PomnuiK,  ^/m  & 
Tcsira  ditione  est,  ad  exjioDcndaiD  illie  hakaaiMt 
gaase;  rernm  ulraaque  bas«e  na*cs  acnpincwaiBiJ 
maris  BallicJ  a  copiis  quibosdaia  ■estiii  detiBa; 
tametsi  ut  boic  malo  occarreret  cam  utnqDc  nai*  n» 
grapham  si^llo  curiiE  maritime  obs^ualam  aii  ea» 
Tcrit  millendam,  qua  et  natioDi  harum  et  nuniia 
excepts  lialecis  parte  supradicta,  unum  »e  cav  *c  Iqv 
timum  dominum  demoustraret.  Cujiis  nA  mm  Un 
apud  noi  plenam  feceril,  pelo  magnopcre  >  mijocar 
Ttslra  (qnandoquidem  duarum  nariinu  jactim  b 
summnbominisdctrimenlofurtunaruroqiiclunenBaiu 
naufragio  »ii  posse  accidcrc  lidetur)  uti  nondrtM 
alque  imperet  illarum  navium  libeniin  prima  vwam 
tempore  dimiisioiicm-  Deus  majcstat«m  *sIiMa.d 
gloKam  suam  ecclc«ite<|uc  ortbodoxie  prn^iam,faiB 
diulissime  serret  incolumem. 

tTeilmoNaireriii,  tx  A^da  nattra.  Jam.  27,  <m,  MM- 

RiciiARDus  Prolctlor  Arifi.  Anglii^  ^.  Cibii  « 
Palmtibtu  Dommit  OeddetUalii  Fritkt  piMat 
but,  S.  D. 


Ccisi  ct  poieulet 

Ghavem  ad  me  detutit  qnerelam  per  libtflsB  Hf 
pticem  Maria  Grinderia  >idua,  ciim  silu  a  Tboai  Ei- 
lejpvo  testro  militc  pecunia  bene  ma^s  anie  ana 
oclodceim  debeatur,  se  eum  ne  nulln  modo  iiidMW 
per  procuraturcm  posse,  ueqne  ul  debilun  tel*al,ai^ 
ut  de  jure  suo,  si  quid  sit,  relit  le^  expeiiri;  ii  ibW 
procuralore  Tidu^c  cogi  pOBsit,  petisae  ^at  a  bUm^ 
nibus  Tcstris  per  libellum  supplicem,  ne  gbi  IkeMtiB 
lege  pcrsequi  ullius  pecuDiae  ab  »e  in  AB^im4aim. 
£g(>  vero  si  ceLiitudinibus  restria  hoc  lBBlMBM|rit 


;,  egenam  esse,  n 
parrulonim,  cujus  iste  omnes  prope 

ommiltam  ut  apud  10%,  qoibw  Sxm 

pnecepla  alque  adeo  de  riduia  pupillisqae  bh  *I^ 

mendis  notissima  esse  ranRdo,  grariore  uDa  ■hIh 

putem,  DC  boc  fraudandi  pririleiriBB  ft- 

litioui  istius  eoneedere  velilis  :  id  quod  nunguaB^ 

isuros  los  esse  mihi  persuadeo. 

Westmonail.  ex  Aula  iioiira,  Jum.  27.  16^ 


lifHARDiis  ProlecloT  Reip.  Attgliir, 
Polenlisiimoqiui  PriHcipi  LuDOVtco  OmUi*  Ki^ 


r^piMUN,  idque  non  sine  dolorc,  qnaidaai  ii  ^ 
a  proteslantes  eccleaias  ab  bomine  qopdan  «d* 
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.  ita  indignd  faisse  in  sacris  concionibus  interpel- 
Dt  ea  res  magistratibas,  ad  quos  bujus  causae 
io  Gradanopoli  ex  le^  pertinebat,  gnyi  animad- 
le  digna  censeretur:  sed  conventum  Cleri,  qui 
locis  proximd  babebatur,  k  majestate  Testra  im- 
»e,  nt  res  integra  Parisios  ad  concilium  rcgium 
retur :  a  quo  dum  nihU  bactenus  decemitur,  ec- 
iUas  et  praesertim  Aquariensem,  convenire  ad 
am  Deum  probiberi.  Vebementer  itaque  a 
ate  vestra  edam  atque  etiam  peto,  primum,  ut 
n  preces  ad  Deum  pro  salute  sua  rebusque  regni 
ris  non  interdicit,  eorum  coitus  publicos  ad  pre- 
an  interdicere  ne  velit :  deinde  ut  in  ilium  bomi-i 
ei  divinae  interpellatorem  ex  sententia  illorum 
Dif  quibns  hujusmodi  causarum  legitima  atque 
;ta  cognitio  Gradanopoli  data  est,  animadvertatur. 
najestatem  vestram  quam  diuturnam  atque  inco- 
I  conserret ;  ut  si  baec  nostra  ?ota  Tobis  accepta 
Deoque  grata  esse  ezisdmatis,  eadem  ab  illis 
protestandbus  ecclesiis  quibus  nunc  interdicitur, 
»bis  publico  fieri,  •sublato  illo  interdicto,  quam 
n  Tclids. 

timofuuterio,  18  Feb,  an,  1658. 

'minentistimo  Domino  Cardinali  Mazarino. 

mineudssime  doroine  cardinalis, 

FicisciTUR  in  Galliam,  ibique  ad  tempus  com- 

cogitat  illustrissima  domina  defuncd  nuper  du- 

chmondiae  uxor  cum  duce  filio  adolescentulo. 

tntiam  itaque  vcstram  magnopere  rogo,  ut  siquid 

lit  in  quo  iis  Testra  authoritate,  favore,  patrocinio, 

peregrinis,  usus  esse  possit,  ita  eorum  digni- 

tueri,  Tobisquc  baud  Tulgariter  commendatam 

>mnibos  babere  velitis,  ut  ad  vestram  bumanita- 

gfa  omnes,  praesertim  tam  illustri  genere  oriundos, 

jn,  sendant  nostris  litcris  quod  accederc  potuit 

i  accessisse :  simul  et  hoc  sibi  persuadeat  cmi- 

▼estra  commendadonera  suaro,  si  quid  a  me 

nodi  postulabit,  apud  me  non  minus  valituram. 

ttmonusteriOf  20  Feb.  1658. 

ROUS  Protector  Reip,  AngluB,  Sfc,  Serenissimo 
ftentissimo  Principi  Joanni  Portugallia  Regi. 

nimepotentissimeque  rex,  amice  ac  fcederate, 
[ETSi  multa  sunt  quae  ad  regem  amicum  et  reip. 
conjunctissimum  necessario  scribam,  nihil  est 
qood  faciam  libendus  quam  quod  nunc  facio,  ut 
ad  Testrae,  regnoque  Portugalliee  insignem  banc 
lam  de  communi  hoste  Hispano  victoriam  gra- 
qua  non  ad  vestram  tantummodo,  varum  etiam 
rop9  todus  pacem  ac  respirationem,  permagnum, 
in  multos  fortasse  annos,  allatum  esse  momentum 
»t  quin  intelligat.  Alterum  est  in  quo  victori- 
cerdssimum  pignus  jusddam  majestads  vestne 
am,  qua  ex  ardculo  fccderis  24,  per  arbitros  Lon- 
itos,  mcrcatoribus  nostris  est  satisfactum,  quorum 
oncrarias  Brasiliensis  socictas  conduxit.  Unus 
ixandcr  Bencius,  mercator  Londinensis,  cui,  ciim 
*jus,quee  Tres  Fratres  Tulgo  nominatur,  magistro 


Joanne  Wilkio,  duas  narigadones  conducta  onerata- 
que  navavcrit,  pactum  sdpendium  persolvere  societas 
recusat:  ehm  csetens  qui  scmel  tantum  navigarunt, 
jampridem  persolutum  sit  Quod  cur  sit  factum  non 
intelligo,  nisi  si  eorum  judicio  mercedc  dignior  est,  qui 
semcl  quam  qui  bis  mernerit.  Vebementer  itaque  peto 
a  majestate  vestra,  ut  buic  uni  Alexandre,  cui  duplum 
debetur,  debita  navatas  opcroe  sadsfacdo  ne  dcfiat;  velit- 
que  pro  authoritate  sua  quam  brevissimum  soludonis 
diem  damnique  simul  sarciendi  sociis  Brasiliensibus 
consdtnere :  quorum  diladonibus  efTcctum  est,  ut  datum 
inde  mercatori  damnum  mcrccdem  ipsam  jam  pene 
superat.  Deus  majestatem  vestram  lactis  rcrum  succes- 
sibus  contra  hostem  augcre  indies  et  fortunare  pergat. 

Westmanatterio,  ex  Aula  nostra,  23  Feb,  an,  1658. 

RiCHARDUS  Protect.  RHp.  Anglia,  Sfc.  Eminentunmo 
Domino  Cardinali  Mazarino. 

Eminendssime  domine. 
Per  literas  ad  eminendam  vestram  octo  circiter  ab- 
binc  mensibus  Jun.  13  datas,  causam  Petri  Petd,  viri  et 
singulari  probitate  preediti  et  egregiis  ardbus  in  re  na- 
vali  nobis  rcique  publicse  utilissimi,  commendavimus. 
Ejus  nave  Edwardo  anno  1646  a  quodam  Gallo,  cui 
nomen  Basconi,  Thamesis  in  osdo,  ut  scripsimus,  cap- 
ta,  et  in  portu  Bononiensi  vendita,  quanquam  rex  in 
concilio  regio  4  Novemb.  anno  1647  decreverat,  ut 
quam  censuisset  consilium  pecunie  summam  damni 
accepd  loco  dandam,  sadsfacdoni  daretur,  is  tamen  ex 
eo  decreto  nihildam  se  fructus  perccpisse  ostendit.  Ciim 
autem  dubium  mihi  non  sit,  quin  eminenda  vestra  meo 
rogatu  id  omne  mandaverit  quod  ad  decretum  illud 
prime  quoque  tempore  exequendum  perdneret,  denuo 
nunc  majoremque  in  modum  peto,  ut  videre  velit  quid 
iropedimento  sit,  cujusve  negligeutia  aut  contumacia 
factum,  ut  decreto  regio  post  annos  jam  decemnon  ob- 
tcmperetur ;  velitque  pro  sua  authoritate  instare,  ut 
decreta  ilia  pecunia,  quam  irrogatam  jamdiu  existima- 
mus,  et  exigatur  quamprimum,  et  pedtori  nostro  solva- 
tur.  Ita  rem  jusdtiae  imprimis  gratam  eminenda  vestra 
fecerit,  et  a  me  singularem  prseterea  gradam  inierit. 

WeitmonasteriOf  ex  Aula  nostra^  22  Feb.  1658. 


Duae  sequentes  Literse,  Richardo  abdicato,  Resdtud 
Parlamend  nomine  scripti  sunt. 

Parlamentum  Reipub.  Anglia  serenissimo  potentissi- 
mogue  Principi  Carolo  Gustavo,  Suecorum,  Go- 
thorum,  Vandalorumque  Regi,  ^r. 

Serenissimo  potentissimeque  rex,  amice  charissime, 

Cum  visum  sit  Deo  optimo  atque  omnipoteiiti,  penes 
quem  solum  conversiones  omnes  regnorum,  rcrumque 
publicarum  sunt,  nos  pristinee  auctoritati  summeeque 
rerum  Anglicarum  administraudie  restituere,  et  majes- 
tatem vestram  ea  de  re  cerdorem  esse  facicndaro  im- 
primis duximus,  et  vobis  porro  significandum,  nos  ciim 


BIOHABDI  I^UVTECTORIS. 


majfsliitis  Testm  ulpote  Proiestantium  principis  potcn- 
ttuinii  Ilim  pacis  ialer  tos  Daaiiequc  regem,  et  ipsuni 
quoquc  Prolcstanltiini  principem  pnepolentcm,  dod 
sine  nosira  opera  atque  officio  bene  vote  aUraimo  recon- 
cilinnJle,  qunnluin  iu  nobis  situm  esl,  esse  studiosissi- 


Vohir 


dinario,  Pbilippo  Meadowes,  quo  niunere  ab  hac  repub. 
apud  majesUlcm  vestram  hacteuua  fungilur,  idem  um- 
nino  muQUs  nostro  nana  noniine  pnirogctur  :  eiquc 
adco  his  nostria  Uteris  potesiatem  pruponeDdi,  agcudi, 
transigendi  cum  majestate  veilra  facimus  pUn^  csn- 
dem  qute  ci  pinxiniis  literis  comnendatitiis  facta  esl; 
qoicquld  ab  (^i~>  transactum  ui>$tro  nnmiDc  alque  con- 
rase  babiliiros,  Di-o 


nkm  IM  art- MX.  beta*  ik  «t  MB  dWBB  iMdttfi. 


prislinuni  locum  atque  niDtiai 

lineamus,  placuii  imprimis  ea  de  n  Mt  Hfa 

celandam,  ct  quern  ex  adieisis  relms  wtMUit  a^ 
doloretnsimul  esseMguiRcandum:  id  qaoduiii 
caquc  diligenlia  noilia  facile  penfioBtM  ^mmi 
cem  inter  najestatcm  «estram  regmauim  Sa*d*< 
ciliandam  et  ndbibemus  imnc,  et,  qosaJ  ofMasil, 
bcbimus.QDapropleriiiterDunlJo  nostra  aJMffMi 
Suecorum  regvm  eitraordinario  PhiUppA  Jbm 
negolium  dedimus,  ul  majestalem  vcslnn  U»it 
nostra  dcinceps  naniine  adeat,  ea  coiBBaaiM 
pODa^  agat  atque  transigat,  qoB  comausta  aiki  • 
e[  maodala  esse  oslendet.  QuaiB  ci  MiM  ■■ 
Tcstra  hue  in  munere  habuerit,  ean  ■otiiMrifa 
bcre  se  crcdat,  nigamus.  Dens  ■aaj<sC»ti  nm 
kOnmaam  tmmmwmi^  TBi  llinii,faq 


SCRIPTUM 


DOM.  PROTECTORIS  REIPUBUCiE  ANGLIiE,  SCOTLE,  HIBERNLE,  &c. 


KX  CONSENSU  ATQUE  SENTENTIA  CONCILII  SUI  EDITUM : 


IN  QUO  HUJUS  REIPUBUC^  CAUSA  CONTRA  HISPANOS  JUSTAESSE  DEMONSTRATUR. 


1655. 


QoiBus  causis  addueti,  quasdam  insulas  in  Occiden- 
tili  India,  ab  Hispanis  jam  antea  occapatos,  adorti 
■■per  simus,  eas  et  justas  esse  et  rationi  quam  maxima 
eoMentaneas  oemo  est  quin  facile  intelligat,  qui  modo 
aeeom  reputaverit,  quemadmodum  rex  ille,  ej usque 
tabdid  erga  gentem  Anglicanam  in  illo  tractu  Ameri- 
•empersegesserint;  non  aliumnempe  ad  mod  urn 
peq>etud  pland  hostilem ;  qui  modus  sese  gerendi 
lb  qpais  et  initium  habuit  injustissimum,  et  ab  eo  tem- 
ftie  contra  gentium  commune  jus,  contra  fcederum 
feeoliares  inter  Anglos  atque  Hispanos  leges  eadem 
art  prorsus  ratione  continuatus. 

Fatendum  quidem  est  Anglos,  bis  annis  proximis, 
Hi  iniqua  «quo  animo  fer^  pertulisse,  vel  se  duntaxat 
delendisse ;  unde  forsitan  potest  fieri,  ut  nonnulli  de  ilia 
ttuper  in  Occidentalem  Indiam  nostne  classis  profecti- 
Hie  ita  sentiant,  quasi  de  bello  a  nobis  ultro  inccepto 
ilqae  illato,  non  quasi  dc  eo,  quod  re  quidem  vera  ab 
iispanis  ipsis  et  primo  ortum  atque  conflatum,  ct  (quan- 
[oaiD  baec  respublica,  quod  in  se  erat,  confirmandee 
«cis»  et  commcrcii  iis  in  locis  habcndi  causa  nihil 
meCermisit)  ab  iisdem  hactenus  continuatum  summoquc 
todio  gestum  reperietur:  qui  quoties  oblata  sibi  oc- 
mako  est,  nullam  omnino  justam  ob  causam,  nulla  in- 
uriA  lacessiti,  occiderc,  trucidare,  imo  sedatis  nonnun- 
lumm  animis  obtruncare  nostros  illic  homines,  quos 
isaBi  est,  bonis  etiam  atque  fortunis  direptis,  co- 
CMiiis  babitationibusque  deletis,  navibus,  si  quas  per 
Qm  maria  oiTendunt,  captis,  hostium  imo  preedonum  in 
imDero  habere  non  desinunt  Illius  enim  nominis  op- 
ffobnio  omnes  cujuscunque  gentis,  prcpter  se  solos,  affi- 
aont,  qui  ilia  maria  navigare  audeant.  Neque  hoc 
ilio  jure  aut  meliore  se  facere  intelligunt,  quam  Pap^ 
■eacio  qua  donatione  nixi,  et  quod  partes  quasdam 
illiiis  occidentalis  plags  ipsi  primi  omnium  scrutati 
■Bot:  quo  nomine  ac  titulo  noFi  ilHus  orbis  jus  omne, 
■e  ditionem  universam  ad  se  solos  pertinere  cunten- 
doot:  de  quo  titulo  sane  quam  absurdo  copiosius  di- 
cesdi  locus  erit,  cum  ad  expendendas  eas  causas  venie- 


mus,  cur  Hispani  exercere  omne  genus  hostilitatis  in 
nostros  illic  homines  usque  eo  licere  sibi  arbitrentur,  ut 
qui  illas  in  oras  aut  tempestatc  appulsi,  aut  naufragio 
cjecti,  aliove  simili  casudelati  sunt,eos  non  utcaptivos 
ad  vincula  solum,  sed  in  seryitutem  etiam  redigant, 
ipsi  tamen  ruptam  sibi  pacem  etiam  in  Europa,  et  gra- 
vissim^  yiolatam  existiment,  si  Angli  vicissim,  paria 
reddendi,  resque  suas  repetendi  causa,  quicquam  iis  in 
locis  contra  eos  moliuntur. 

Verum,  etiamsi  Hispaniee  regis  apud  nos  legati, 
Hispanica  factione,  quee  semper  in  consilio  regis 
proximi,  patrisque  ejus  plurimum  potuit,  confisi,  siquid 
Angli  hoc  in  genere  fecissent,  levissimis  de  causis  que- 
rimonias  et  postulationes  iniquas  et  ridiculas  afferre 
non  dubitarint ;  illi  tameu  reges,  Hispanis  licet  nimium 
addicti,suorum  subditorum  constriugi  noluerunt  manus, 
ubi  Hispani  suas  esse  solvendas  cxistimarunt :  imo 
vim  vi  propulsare,  et  Hispanos,  qui  ad  paccm  iis  in 
locis  servandam  perduci  nullo  modo  potucrunt,  in  hos- 
tium numero  habere  suis  permiserunt.  Adeo  ut  anuo 
circiter  millesimo  scxccntesimo  et  quadragcsimo  cum 
hffic  res  in  concilio  regis  proximi  agitata  essct,  postu- 
larctque  Hispanorum  legatus  ut  naves  quaedaro  in 
Aroericam  profecturae,  et  in  ostio  fluminis  vela  jam  fa- 
cere  paratce  prohiberentur,  propterea  quod  hostilitatis 
iu  Hispanos  illic  excrccndae  potestate  essent  instructae, 
simulque  ipse  jus  commcrcii  in  Occidcntali  India  ha- 
bendi  postulantibus  per  consiliarios  quosdam  regis,  ad 
cam  rem  constitutos,  Anglis  dencgaret,  placuit  ut  illee 
naves  institutum  iter  suum  pcrsequerentur,  quod  et 
factum  est. 

Hactenus  praedicti  reges  subditis  suis,  bellum  iis  in 
locis  ob  rationes  suas  privatiro  suscipientibus,  non  de- 
fuerunt:  tametsi,  propter  potentiam  Hispanicae  fac- 
tionis  supradictce,  public^,  pro  eo  ac  debuerant,  et  ex- 
istimatione  gentis  pristin a  dignum  crat,  causam  eorum 
suscipere  noluerunt.  Et  nobis  certc  contumeliosum 
aBqu^  et  indignum  fuisset,  quibus  largicnte  Deo,  tot 
naves  ad  omnem  maritimi  belli  usum  ornato:  atque  in- 
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■  dielk  partieakliM 


T  oporteUt :  qiitp- 
qne  inter  Anglo*  atqoe  Hiipanos  tmuacta  (hit,  qoo 
■tata  res  ecruin  aUinqoe,  id  ic  mntnA  qnod  aitinci, 
fuerint,  ex  quo  et  perluatnU  prind  Occidentslis  hiAin 
an,  et  rcfonnaU  religio  eit,  itricttm  percurrere.  Qus 
(lun  res  miiims,  cnm  eodem  feri  tempore  accidiis- 
sent,  permagiias  ubiqne  coDTeniones  orbu  (eiriiriiin 
rebus  attulere ;  ul  Anglos  pnewrtiin  et  Hitpanns 
(|iiod  spectat,  qui  dirersam  ab  eo  tempore  et  jh'ti^ 
contrariam  res  inas  ageodi  ratioDcm  secuti  sunt. 
Tamefasi  enim  res  proiimas,  ejinque  pater,  advcr^« 
fennd  totiiu  populi  Ang'licani  stadiis  atqne  acDIcnliis, 
doo  fcedera  cum  Hupania  quoquo  modo  sanerant,  di- 
reni  tamen  illi  uErorumque sensua  ac  studia  ex  dircrsa 
rcli'^one  nata,  perpetueeque  in  Occidentali  India  coii- 
troTersiEe,  et  Hispanorum  stmul,  dum  suis  illic  thesan- 
ris  metuunt,  suspicioncs  de  Anglis  ab  initio  concepts, 
cum  bujus  reipublicte  conatus  in  aswqucnda  luqiiis 
alque  bnntstis  coodiliaDibus  pace  inutiles  uuper  rcddi- 
dcre,  lum  pneclpuas  re  vera  causas  I'hilippo  secundo 
prebucre,  ut,  rcgnante  Elizabetba,  autiqiium  illud 
diuquc  itiTiolBtum  (wdiK,  quod  buic  f^enti  cum  mnjor- 
ibus  ejus,  lam  Bui^undici  quam  Castellani  generis 
intercesscral,  rumperet,  et  illato  illi  reg-inle  bello,  na- 
ttonem  banc  totam  subigendam  sibi  proponeiet,  idque 
ipsum  anno  supra  Tnillesimum  quingcntesimo  octua- 
gesimcique  octaro  [dum  interea  de  pace  stabilii^nda 
agebatur)  omni  impetu  aggrederelur :  quod  quidcia  in 
AngloruED  aniinig  neccase  est  adhuc  *iti  reeiderc,  ncqiic 


iude  posse  Tacile  oelli.  Ex  qnaiiqitaB  [  wiw 
quivd^m  et  commerciuin  iu  Enmpa  fnit  (qi 
modi  uunquam  ut  Anglorum  qoiiqw 
leligioncm  in  Hispanica  ditioDe,  aa(  aicim  BSbl» 
bere  domi,  ne  in  nari  quiden  atna  Iveril)  aOMlk 
tali  tamen  India  Hispanas  nan<|>UD  sx  M  li^Mk 
aal  pacem  esie  aul  eommerciuin  eat  pawi;  (tisM* 
ills  fcpder«  Benriei  a^it  regit  Aop^liK,  cam  I'nk 
quiiito  impiTatore  anno  milleuntn  qiungenleriai  y» 
dragcsimo  secundo  de  utraqoc  ilU  re  tlii0t« 
coDTeuissel ;  in  quo  TtEdere  DiMniDalim  p«a  U^i 
rum  commercium  inter  alros()Ue  et  inrantwqui  | 
per  omneni  aJterulrius  diliontm,  portin,  al  Ir 
quxcunque  aoncilum  at.  sine  uils 
es^ccplione,  quamvis  illam  tun 
oblinerct. 

Quod  aulcni  ad  Biticutam  p 
raruin  orbem  eolendte.  it  quidem  articnlas  ia 
pBcis  fo^eribus,  que  inter  utramqnc  itVDlNn 
exiitcre,  dilucidi  coulinelur.  tm|i*e  ulU  de  ca 
ullo  in  fcedere  eiecplio  haWtur  ante  iDod  *m  b1 
lesimi  wxrentesimi  quarii,  cum  i^tta  Ardus  ilUfa^ 
iDutn  anni  millcsimi  sexcenleaimi  trigesiml  hat  ^a 
per  omnia  CDnwntit.  Inquibi 
ribu9,  per  mones  atque  singnloa  «tjinM|na  iaapni  ha 
commercium  contenit,  "  Qaibua  in  loeis 
inter  Pbilippum  secondam  HispaBiK  rwg 
bcibam  An>rlis  ic^oara  "  fait  coBwierc 
secandum  usum  et  (^jserTantiam  antlifwi 
et  traclatuum  snle"  id  lempm  iDitoruH. 

Use  ipsa  rtcdenilli  rerba  sunt ;  qmc 
relinqunnt,  atque  ita  itx  Jacobua  paceta 
quoquo  modo  conficere  talis  baboti,  cui 
pact'  iraciaiii'Deni  n^umeret,  quap  paalu 
Etiiabetbie  incbaaia  fuerat,  in  qua  etia 
suis  ilia  depulitis  inter  cX'tera  mandaTeral.  at  ^to*- 
mcrcio  libero  in  Occidenlali  India  Labeada  ioa^ 
sgercnt. 

Verum  rex  Jacobus  (qui  pacis  cum  HispMliiaB- 
dir  admodiim  erat  copidus)  ita  idam  claasilaM  Nii- 
querc  conlcntus  erat,  ut  utriqne  parti  ean  Mwh 
inlerpretandi  facultas  c«wt;  quanquam  n  3t  mk 
"  usus  et  obserrantia  anliqaonim  IcrderaM  ct  HA- 
tuum,"sic  inleltigenda  sunt  (ut  par  esl)JBXtaMMe^ 
dutn  id  quod  jure  fieri  debuit,  non  juita  rt  McaalM 
quod  ex  parte  Hispanorum  ad  manifestiinrKUi  M^ 
Ttolatiuncm  faciiita  est,  quie  Atiglis  gnuJJuiiuiJWfc 
utrisque  dis&idioruin  maiem  perp«taa  etat.  n  tfrn 
antiquorum  liEdemni  iJi»crti«  rerbis  clarisdnaa  at 
per  ooinclD  Hbpanorum  ditionefo,  qtumaq**  ft 
esset,  tam  coianiercit  quam  pacis  jus  Anj^is  faiin 

Otcnim  si  anliqua  frndera  et  pactiMiet  ktimA 
ratio  ab  torum  maiiiresia  violation 
Hispani  obtentum  aliqucui  aic 


lostrcntis  ftcderibus  clao 
in  iocis  excipercL     Et  tamen  ■ 
1$  teuiporis  partem  quod  i 


illi: 

illi 

initium  belli  a  Philippe 
Eti/.abclbam  su&cepli  interresat,  qnantoB  fM  t 
rebus  geslis  intclligi  potest,  faaud  nmma  fl  lalffi  J 
in  Iocis   quun   probiberi   eonunerciun   apparct.    ^ 
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■posteaqaam  Hispani  commercium  omnino  recusarunt,  a 
permatandis  mercibos  ad  alternandos  ictus  ac  vuloera 
deventom  est,  tarn  ante  bellum  inter  Philippum  et  £]i- 
sabelhain  ortum,  qaam  post  paeem  ab  Jacobo  rege 
anao  1004  factam ;  alteramque  abejns  filio  anno  1630, 
iCa  lamen  at  hinc  commercium  per  Europam  non  inter- 
pellaretar;  tametsi  nunc  primum  Hispanias  rex,  post 
banc  Doper  nostrarum  rerum  retentionem,  eorum  loco- 
mm  controTersias  ad  haec  etiam  Enrops  loca  propa- 
^aadas  interpretatus  est. 

Yeram  neque  in  foederum  interpretatione,  neque  in 
jure  commercii  ex  illis  fioederibus,  aliave  ratione  ha- 
bendi  insistimus ;  quasi  in  iis  fundamenta  hujus  dis- 
adii  jacienda  necessarid  sint,  cum  id  clarissimis  atque 
eridentissimis  rationibus  nitatur,  quod  statim  planum 
laciemus.  Sunt  tamen  ejusmodi  nonnulla,  quee,  etsi 
belliim  iis  fundari  non  ita  nccesse  est,  possunt,  neque 
iojuria,  impedimenta  esse  sanciendae  pacis,  aut  instau- 
landi  saltem  foederis,  in  quo  ea  non  conceduntur,  vel 
qom  in  prioribus  pacUs  concessa  sunt,  vel  non  imme- 
ffife6  expectari  qneunt  Quod  etiam  pro  responso  esse 
potest  ad  id  quod  queeritur,  quare,  quandoquidem  an- 
liqoa  fcedera  cum  aliis  omnibus  populis  redintegrari- 
■ina,  idem  cum  Hispanim  rege  non  fecimus^  neque 
coBtinoo  no6  in  conditionibus  fccderis  dextrum  ejus 
ocalum,  multoque  minus  ambos  (quod  objicitur)  ejus 
oealos  postulasse,  si  crudelissimas  inquisitioni  obnoxii 
caK,  ubi  commercium  permissum  est,  noluimus,  dan- 
dom  que  nobis  commercium  institimus,  unde,  neque  per 
antiqaa  fo^era,  neque  communi  jure,  excludendi  sumus. 
Tametsi  enim  rex  Hispanise  id  sumpsit  sibi  ut  nobis 
OOBunercii  leges  finesque  priescriberet,  Romani  ponti- 
ficia  lege  quadam  fretus,  qua  is  omne  commercium 
cam  Turcis,  Judnis,  aliisque  infidelibus  vetat,*  eoqoe 
nomine  etiam  pacis  tempore  nares  ejus  bellicoe  aliis 
etiam  in  locis  prscterquam  in  India  Occidental!  nostras 
jiaTCt  ceperunt  et  expilarunt,  et  quanquam  simili  papsc 
aothoritate  ej usque  donationis  titulo  jus  in  Indos  sibi 
vendicat,  perinde  quasi  sibi  jure  essent  subject!,  etiam 
illiy  qoi  neque  in  potestate  neque  in  fide  ejus  sunt,  nos 
tamcn  autboritatem  ejusmodi  nullam  neque  in  papa, 
neque  in  Hispaniae  rege  agnoscimus,  ut  possit  vel 
Indis  jus  libertatis  suoe,  vel  nobis  coucessum  naturae 
gentiamque  legibus  jus  versandi  cum  illis,  et  comroer- 
cinm  babendi  adimere,  cum  iis  prcescrtim,  ut  supra 
dizimas,  qui  in  potestate  ac  ditione  reg^s  Hispaniae 
non  aunt. 

Alterum  impedimentum  rcnovandi  foederis  cum  His- 
pania  roanifestum  est  atque  insigne,  nee  non  ejus- 
flwdi,  Qt  legatis  ac  ministris  publicis  in  Hispanicam 
ditionem  vel  de  amicitia  vel  de  alio  quovis  inter  utram- 

*  Oalklmnt  Stcphanns  BristoIensU,  aliique  mercatores  aliquot  Londi- 
■■Mtt  mono  l&)6  ct  IWI,  dim  per  oram  MauritaQiic  tribus  cum  navibus 
MWUntrriom  com  illn  populis  nabrrent,  Ilbpaniic  rtgw  naves,  quic  per 
Vis  lilorB  pnedabantur,  aas  nactsB  io  Kaphio  ct  Saiictc  Crucis  statinne, 
•Nnd  an  ancboria  ibi  stabant,  diripuenint ;  bac  mla  ratione  redditM. 
"Holla  rvffem dominam  suum  cum  mtidelibus commercium  pcrmittere :" 
q»afBi  dwnna  ampliusduobus  millibiis  libntruin  a'stimata  sunt. 

f  Hoc  eoostat  ca  literh  parlamenti,  prolocutnris  manu  obaiimatia,  ad 
HiHiMiiK  reiffm  mcnse  Januario  165(>,  bis  verbis ;  **  Majestatem  tamen 
B»  rnipiiam  volumut  insistlmusque,  uti  iustitite  pubficas  tandem  s»- 
Miper  caide  Antooii  Ascham  resulentfs  nnstri  flavitiosa,  eo  maffis 
poaC  ifttiua modi  fadnoiis'auiiorcsmcritOMipplicio  aflTectos,  in  aulam 
■in  rcgiam  oratomn  nostrum  non  dubitahimusdeleftare.ea  exi>asitu- 
qiUB  noQ  minaa  mi^^csrati  restrie  poteruut  inscrvire,  quam  rei  mistm 
MblicK.  Ex  advcrao,  si  nos  sanfuinem  ilium  tut  riirunistaotiis  insigni- 
iam  ioallani  paterroiur,  coram  Deo  unico  libcratnre  |)erennique  miseri- 
cerdiarum  Dflatranim  fonte,  et  coram  natione  Anglicann  partici|>es  nos 
lore  aimioa  occtne  ot ;  Pnpcipuc  li  alium  adhuc  Aoglom  in  illud  veli- 


que  rempublicam  negutio  mist»is,  fiducitim  omncm  in- 
columitatis  praecidat,  ubi  rex  opinionibus  ejusmodi 
obstrictus  est,  ut  per  cas  legatis  et  ministris  publicis, 
ne  in  summo  vitae  periculo  versentur,  incolumitatem  4 
sicariis  prsestare  non  possit :  quorum  jus,  ut  principum 
rerumque  publicarum  usus  inter  se,  et  amicitia  conser- 
vetur,  grentium  jure  semper  inviolabile  est  existimatum, 
iisque  asylis  multo  sanctius,  quorum  privilcg^a  (autho- 
ritate  pontificis  et  Romans:  ecclesiffi  fundata)  adhibita 
hactenus  fuere  ad  eludendam  vim  legum  atque  justitice, 
quam  exequendam  subiude  poposcinius  in  intcrfcctorcs 
Dom.  Antonii  Aschami,  qui  idcirco  missus  ab  hac  re- 
publica  in  Hispaniam  fuit,  ut  usum  et  amicitiam  inter 
utramque  gentem  procuraret  ac  stabilirct.  Cujus 
barbaree  csedis  nulla  satisfactio,  nullum  supplicium 
neque  sumptum  est,  neque  impetrari  unquam  potuit, 
quamvis  a  f  parlamento  postularctur,  ojusquc  no- 
mine a  coucilio  status  vebementcr  ac  saepius  essct 
flagitatum.  Quod  quidcm  foederis  inter  utramque 
gentem  renovandi  continuatum  bactenus  impedimen- 
tum atque  justissimum  fuit,  immo  vera  (pro  eo  quod 
ab  aliis  nationibus  factitatum  est)  justa  belli  causa 
censeri  potuit 

Quod  autem  ad  controvcrsias  in  Occidentali  India 
exortas,  cum  tam  in  ipsa  coutinente  quam  in  insulis 
coloniae  nobis  quoque  sint  Americante,  casque  jure  non 
deteriore,  immo  meliore  possideamus  quam  Plispani 
suarum  ollas  obtineant,  parique  jure  ea  maria  navigare 
nobis  liberum  sit,  sine  ulla  tamen  causa,  nulla  prorsus 
injuria  leesi  (idque  ubi  de  commercio  controvcrsiu  nulla 
versata  est)  tamen  perpetuo  colonias  nostras  bustilitcr 
invaserant,  nostros  homines  interfccerunt,  naves  cepe- 
runt, bona  diripuenint,  n^dificiastationcsque  vastarunt, 
nostros  populares  captives  in  servitutcm  abduxcruut ; 
atque  hcecfacere  non  destiterunt  ad  illud  usque  tcwpus 
in  quo  banc  nuper  ex  peditionem  coutra  eos  susccpimus. 

Ob  quam  causam,  contra  qudm  antehac  iu  hujusmodi 
occasione  fieri  consuevit,  ubiquc  fer6  ditionis  Hispa- 
nicae  naves  nostras  uegotiatoresque  omnes  retiriucrunt, 
eorumque  bona  proscripserunt ;  adeu  ut,  sive  ad  Aroc- 
ricam,  sive  ad  Europam  oculos  convertainus,  belli  au- 
thores  ipsi  soli  existimandi  sunt,  quoequc  ex  eo  ciedcs 
atque  iucommoda  sequi  poteruut  iis  omnibus  causam 
ipsi  prsebuisse. 

Exempla  perpetuae  crudelissimceque  bostililatis  in 
Occidentali  India,  etiam  pacis  tempore  ab  Hispaiiis  in 
Anglos  edita,  et  ab  anno  1604,  cum  ab  Jacobo  regc 
coagmentata  pax  est,  usque  duni  rursus  bcllum  erupit, 
et  ab  ea  pace  quee  anno  1630,  proxime  facta  est,  ad 
banc  usque  diem  pcrmulta  sunt  pcrque  inbuniana  ct 
omenta  :^  pauca  attulisse  satis  habebimus. 

mns  regnum  roittere,  ubi  fas  est  impune  trucidari.  Nn«  vero  tanti  esti- 
mamus  majealatem  vestram,  ut  imn  fNi-ile  simus  rredituri  potenti.«m  ves- 
traro  regiam  inditionibusipsi  subjectisalienae  cuipiam  pot^ntiaesuljeitiim 


1  Vavis  qusdani  Ulyssis  nomine  insi$mitA.  cum  per  oram  (luian.'c  mrr- 
caturam  faceret,  et  men-atores  ac  nauta:  adducti  tiJe  ac  jurejuranio  Her- 
m  illius  loci  praelecti.  in  terrnm  exiswnt,  eorum  tamen  trigint^t  capti  et 
in  custodiam  traditi  sunt :  scrihit  deinde  ad  men^torem  pisfectun  ne  qui- 
dem  triginta  ex  suisnautis  (-epi>&e,  ideoqufMl  nnniiulli  exteri.  qui  mriTan- 
di  causa  iliac  appulerant,  viginti  millibus  ducatis  ipsum  frnudaverant ; 
quos  nummos  si  sibi  misisset,  remis&urum  se  ei  omnes  sum  juravit.  et  com- 
mercii poteatatcm  lacturum.  Mercator  partim  nuinrraid,  partiin  mcrrium 
estimatione  optatam  ei  summHiii  inittit:  quam  rum  piirtet-tiiH  IWnruk 
accepiMet.  alligatos  ad  arbores  illos  bomines  tri;:iiita  MiaiiKulari  iu-uir, 
excepto  solo  cliirurgoqui  ad  sanandum  prTete<ti  ntorhum  MAservatus  cm. 
Ilasc  redemplio  aim  cum  damnis  ibi  datis  septvin  milliliu!i  libraruni  s»^U- 
niata  est. 
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Post  factam  pacem  anno  1605,  navis  Maria  dicta, 
Ambrosio  Birch  maipstro,  ad  septentrionalcm  Hispa- 
niolie  Oram  in  Occidental!  India  niercaturas  faciebat ; 
ma^ister,  cum  a  sacerdote  quodam  patre  Joanne,  sic 
enim  nominabatur,  cum  sex  sociis,  tuti  et  libcri  com- 
mercii  promissis  allectus  esset  ut  in  terram  videndarum 
mercium  quarundam  causa  egrederetur,  et  Hispani 
duodecim  ad  Anglicanas  merces  inspicicndas  in  navem 
ascendcrent,  dum  An^rli  suas  merces  ostendnnt  nihil 
doli  metuentes,  dante  sifpium  ab  littore  sacerdote,  His- 
pani, educta  quisque  sica,  omnes  in  navi  Anglos  jugii- 
larunt,  pneter  duos  duntaxat  qui  in  mare  desilucrunt; 
csteri  in  terra  exquisitis  cruciatibus  necati  sunt;  ma- 
gister  ip!«e  cxutus  vestibus  ct  ad  arborem  alligatus, 
nudus  muscarum  morsibus  expositus  est ;  ubi  post  boras 
viginti  Nigrita  quidam,  audito  hominis  cjulatu,  acce- 
dens,  jam  ante  moribundum  lancea  transfixit :  navis 
hsec  cum  mercibus  quinque  milibus  et  quadringentis 
libris  af'stimnta  est 

Alia  navis,  cui  nomen  Arcuariie,  eodcm  anno  ad  Sanc- 
tum Dominicum  capta  est,  nautapque  omnes  interfecti : 
hfpc  navis  mille  treccntis  libris  estimata  est. 

Alia  navis  dicta  Amicitia  Londinensis,  cum  navigio 
suo,  a  Lodovico  Fajardo,  classis  regiee  Ilispaniensis 
navarcho,  capta  est,  navis  cum  bonis  omnibus  publi- 
cata,  mercatores  ac  nautici  in  marc  dcmersi,  prscter 
unum  puerum,  qui  ad  senriendum  est  servatus:  heec 
navis  cum  navigio  quinquies  niille  et  quingpentis  libris 
flpstimata  est. 

£x  alia  navi,  cui  nomen  The  Scorn,  cum  omnes 
naut^e,  Hispanorum  dejerationibus  confisi,  in  terram 
pgrcssi  esscnt,  omnes  tamen  alligati  ad  arbores  et  stran- 
gulati  sunt.  Ubi  mercatores  et  navem  ct  bona  omnia 
ainisrrunt,  niille  quingentis  libris  frstiniata. 

*  Anno  1()<X>  navis,  cui  nomen  Neptunus,  ad  Tortu- 
*jani  al»  Hispanorum  navibus  prtTdatoriis  capta  est, 
r|uatuor  millibus  et  treccntis  libris  opstimata. 

Kodoni  anno  navis  alia,  quae  Alauda  nominata  est,  a 
I/>dovito  Fajardo  capta,  et  cum  toto  oncre  publicata 
est;  qure  quatnor  millibus  quingentis  et  septuaginta 
libris  est  a>stiniata. 

t  Navis  alia,  cui  nonirn  Castor  et  Pollux,  ab  His- 
pauis  ad  Floridam  capta  est,  qui  et  earn  publirarunt, 
nautasque  omnes  vol  necavenint,  vel  in  scrvitute  rc- 
tinuorunt,  nihil  enim  de  iis  postea  est  auditum :  ba^c 
na\is  cum  suo  ont*ro  qiiiiulfcim  niille  libris  cpstiniata 
est. 

Anno  1 008,  navis  Plimouthonsis  Richarda  nomina- 
la,  cujus  prtrfectus  trat  Henricus  Challins,  domini 
Pophami,  summi  Anijlitr  justioiarii,  Fcrdiuandi  Gorges, 
ordinis  cqucstris,  alioninKjue  sninptihus  iiistructa,  ut 
Virijiniam  peteret,  ad  aiistralfiu  Caiiariarum  insularum 
partem  vi  tein])estatuni  dt'lata,  cum  iiulo  cnrsiini  ad 
tlostinatam  orain  tonuisset,  snb  latirudinc  '27  gradiium 
in  inidccim  naves  Ilispaiiicas  ab  Sanrt«»  D<Miiiiiico  re- 
<leunl(.'s  forte  incidit;  qu.r  ij)Nani  crperniit,  et  qnau- 
quani  prtrfectus  na\is  dijdcmia  ro;,^ium  protulit,  quo  sc 
expediret,  tameii  navis  cum  bonis  piiMica  facta  est, 

•  .Tnaniifs  Davis  .lu-">  LAviciR  Cii;n  n-.i-.ifiu-*  W::i*  nmi^it.  iu'criVr fi>» 
t^Tiini  o-ninhu»  nHuti>.  nil  I'li.i*  na^  J:j,iij  «ii-.  intfr.uT.  cii-jr  trmin  n.il- 
liiim  ft  quins^ntarun)  linrai'.:in  ja<tiiranj  ■nit. 
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ipse  crudeliter  habitus,  et  ad  CrireBci  sim.    tiii 
amplius  duo  mille  et  quin^ente  libne  imt  aaaiL 

Simile  quiddam  navi  alteri,  cui  nomen  TW  Avie. 
factum  est  a  Lodovico  Fajardo  cmptae,obtentn 
hiec  item  cum  bonis  publicata  eat,  oamaqae 
ad  triremes  abducti;  ubi  nonnulli  fostiboiad  i 
pulsati  sunt,  quod  remigium  recusaaKnt.  Qa« 
et  bona,  Hispanis  ipsis  flestimandbus,  sepCcm  aiDki 
libranim  estimata  sunt 

Eodem  anno  navis  alia,  Anna  Gallant  appdhtt, 
magistro  Gulielmo  Currj,  cum  ad  Hispaniolam  ■am* 
turas  faceret,  similiter  ct  navis  et  bona 
sunt,  omnesque  nantie  saspendio  necati, 
que  ad  ludibrium  chartulis,  in  quibns  erat 
"  Cur  hue  venistis  ?"  Hfcc  naris  cnm  onere  oclo 
has  libraram  lestimata  est. 

Haec  exempla  satis  ostenduiit,  cnjnsmodi  nobiipi- 
cem  Hispani  in  Occidentali  India  temporibns  Jaedi 
servarunt ;  qui  rex  diligentissime  caravit  vel  pmn 
pertimuit  ne  pax  cum  iis  dirimeretur.  Ejosnodi  h» 
tilia  plcnd  et  cruenta  vestigia,  ab  ilia  etiam 
pace,  quee  anno  1630  confecta  est,  ad  banc  osqae  di 
persequi  licet. 

De  iis  coloniis,  que,  ab  bujus  nationis  nobilibai^ 
busdam  viris,  in  insulam  Catelinam  (ab  bis  Piurifa 
tis  dictam)  et  in  insulam  Tortupram  (ab  iisdem  Ant- 
ciationis  dictam)  deductae  sunt,  primum  diceaas.  Ha 
autem  anno  circiter  1629,  cum  esscnt  incolanmctp- 
corum  omnino  vacue,  indicto  inter  Anglos  eC 
tunc  temporis  hello,  ab  Aug] is  occopate  snat 
possesse.  Sequentc  anno  pace  inter  utramqoe 
facta,  cum  de  iis  insnlis  haudquaqoam  ab  UisfiaBiiB 
fa?dere  exciperetur,  Carolus  rex,  non  impediri « htt 
pace  arbitratus,  suo  diplomate,  quod  et  magno  iApM 
Ani;liae  sipfn^tum  erat,  supradirtam  insulam  Ppf^TJ^s- 
tin?,  simul  ct  alias  vicinas  ditionis  esse  su:e  dechn*£; 
casque  nobilibus  quibusdam  viris  eorumque  hTK^ilna 
possidendas  concessit ;  et  sequentc  anno  ad  Tortapn 
usque  insulam  concessionem  illani  cxtendit. 

Kt  quanquam  supradicti  coloni,  ejusdem  rejis  coi- 
cessione  in  earum  insularum   possessionem  TeneruL 
eaque  concessio  jure  optinio  fundata  erat,  primna  at- 
tune, eo  quod  neque  Hispani,  neque  alii  quicuiH]9f  ia 
eorum  locorum  possessione  essent,  deinde  btlli,  qcu- 
doquidcm  belli  tempore  occupatx  sunt,  et  in  pirisara- 
culis  nequaquim  exceptfip,  unde  exting'ui  jus  Hi^piiK^ 
rum  (si  quod  illic  juris  babuissent)  ipsorum  as$«D<J.ix 
secundo  proxinii  foBderis  articulo,  sequitur;  qaanqjia 
etiam  neque  supradicta  colonorum  socieias,  nee  sj-  rua 
quisquani  ullo  suo  facto  ju<tam  oflTi-iisioni*  cau«ani  «-t 
Hispaiiine  royi,  vel   Hispanorum   cuiquam  prsh'^^'^^ 
dunce  priorcs  ipsi  naves  nostras   attjue  coK-nias  »i  iv 
vasisscnt,   ot   Anglorum  baud   paucos  incfn-i^  ^t'-i^ 
oornm    ji'dificiis   ac    sedibus.   iiitt  rft-cis*ent ;    Hi*f-^- 
tamen,  cum  nullani  iis  in   loci'*  pacem  servare  <:s:.:*- 
sent,  circa   2*2   Januarii  1G:V2.  nulla  iniunj  li>**-- 
navcni  (]iiandam  sociotatis,  cui   nonun  rii*  M-r-tv 
ab   insula  Providentiae  redeunleni.   inter  T.^rti:i-i3  -'• 

flat  Tii.*:ini«  ]rt  '».."•  .1  rl.iMf  Hi»par.-Tuni  a.;  i:;»Uiim   '  -rt  .-»-   ■■"."■■  '^' 
l-jM-.iieifrt  <i'.o  1  ir.»  u.«turam  rri"i>«>rt.  ri  .^rf-T*-*  irv 'i^.^  J  -,.--■ 

puMu-.tU.  ft  iU'.ti«  <-iuni  (■Kiiq'ir  moftr  muitmi.  rrl.;-     ■•  ■  •     f~**  '■•" 
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¥lnids  caput  hostility  aggressi  sunt,  in  qua  pugua 
nnnllM  in  ea  Davi  occiderant,  alios  Tulnerarunt. 
Post  b9c  anuo  circiter  1634,  Tortuga  insula  ab  His- 
eam  quatuor  naribus  oppugnata  est,  cum  ab 
Aaglii  nulla  injuria  exorta  esset:  in  qua  oppug^a- 
lioiia  tezaginta  tcI  amplius  occisi  sunt,  multi  sauciati 
■e  capti,  sedes  deletae,  domus  incensee,  bona  baud  parri 
{pcetii  ab  Hispanis  asportata,  Angli  penitus  ex  ea  in- 
A^ectiy  quorum  alii  suspendio  sublati,  alii  Ha^a- 
mbducti  in  servitnte  miserrima  retenti  sunt ;  unus 
oeteris,  cui  nomen  Grymes,  qui  in  Tortuga  bom- 
tenUrins  fuerat,  crudeliter  est  trucidatus ;  pars  ad  de- 
quandam  insulam  confugiens,  cui  Sanctse  Crucis 
est,  ab  Hispanis,  qui  eo  etiam  cum  tribus  na- 
vibiw  longis  fugientes  persequebantur,  oppugnata 
Benae  Martio  1636,  quadraginta  occisi,  reliqui  capti  et 
cnKielissimd  accepti. 

Anno  1635  Julii  24,  Hispani  duabus  navibus  magnis 
■Miqoe  longa  advecti  in  Providentiae  quoque  insulam 
OBpetum  fecerunt,  compluriumque  horarum  spatio 
pneKum  ibi  commiserunt;  ct  tum  quidem  rejecti  sunt, 
■I  ab  incGepto  desistere  coacti ;  donee  idem  rursus  ten- 
tantea  circa  annum  1640,  cum  duodecim  na?ibus  mag- 
Mi  et  minoribus,  quarum  praetorioe  Armadillo  Cartba- 
i  nomen  erat,  ex  majoribus  rcgiae  classis  argen- 
triremibus,  cum  maguum  militum  numerum  in 
exposuissent,  totius  insuloe  expugnationem 
polfieiti  sibi  sunt,  veriim,  baud  parvo  accepto  incom- 
■odo»  repulsi  denuo  recesserunt.  Altera  tamen  classe 
Mtmcta  paul6  post  cum  revertissent,  coloni  dissidiis 
iiborantes,  non  tam  qua  se  ratione  defenderent,  quam 
|nbna  conditionibus  commodissim^  se  dederent,  cogi- 
Inant,  quas,  tradita  demum  insula,  facild  impetrave- 
ttuL  Sed  insula  hoc  modo  et  colonis  erepta  est,  et 
laipablice,  illis  octoginta  amplius  millium  librarum 
no  dato,  buic  detrimento  et  ignominia  publica 
nl  accepta.  Jta  in  Hispanorum  potestatem  cum 
Kdacta,  navis  qusdam,  quae  vcctores  aliquot  ab 
Nora  Anglia  in  cam  insulam  transmigrantes  advexerat, 
***■•  *ctum  bombardarum  callid^  pcrducta  est  (ignora- 
•nt  enim  earn  insulam  in  Hispanorum  potcstate  jam 
^^l  ***c  sine  permagno  discriminc  ac  difficultate  se 
*»»ncaTit,  amisso  etiam  uavis  magistro,  viro  probissi- 


*»  ^uem  ictus  tormenti  ab  insula  displosi  transverbe- 

Hl        ^i^tenti  intra  fines  Americanos  bostilitati  suffi  in 
^^nisB  socios  modum  statuerc  Hispani,  in  his 


H^^  f^tibus  Europce  eandem  in  eos  exercuerunt: 
^j^  .'^  I63B  Decembris  25,navisqu8edam  ejusdem 
9^^^  I*ro  videntiffi  nomine  insignita,  cui  Thomas 
^li^T  prsefectus  erat  a  proroontorio  Dengioleucis 
rj,  '^  Jpsa.  Angliae  ora  a  Sprengfeldio  Dunkirkanee 
ijt.  f^atoriae  prsefecto  oppugnata  atque  capta  est ; 
C*  f^^  cJcifide  adducta;  ubi  navis  onera  rctenta 
!|i^j|^^^  naultorum  etiam  illic  oestimatione  triginta 
r|  ^'bra^ruin  summam  conficere  cxistimabantur ;) 
Q  ^  autem  partim  occisi,  partim  vulncrati,  coeteri 
»«»  .^  in    iiisa  navi  sua  barbare  atque  inhuman^ 


•^«4i„^ 


I>unkirkam  abrepti  baud  melius  accepti 


*^>«m  factum  fuerat  eofirm  in  portu  navi  cuidam  Joannis 


sunt,  donee  rationem  aliquam  profugiendi  invenissent 
£t  quamvis  supradicti  socii  satisfactionem  omnibus 
modis  postulassent,  rexque  proximus  per  residentem 
suum  Dom.  Balthasarum  Gerberium,perque  literas  tam 
sua  manu,  quam  a  secretario  Coco  scriptas,  eorum  no- 
mine reparadonem  poposcisset,  nullam  tamen  neque 
bonorum  restitutionem,  neque  ob  ea  ut  compensado  alia 
fieret,  impetrare  potuerunt. 

Sunt  et  alia  recentioris  et  acerbioris  edam  memorias 
exempla,  illud  nempe  Sanctae  Crucis  ab  Hispanis  A 
Portorico  prorectis  oppugnats  anno  circiter  1651,  in- 
sulsB  quidem  antea  non  habitatas ;  illo  autcm  tempore 
colonia  Anglorum,  duce  Nicolao  Philips,  cam  tenuit ; 
qui  cum  centum  circiter  colonis  ab  Hispanis  crudeliter 
occisus  est ;  qui  edam  naves  in  portu  occuparunt,  sedes 
diripuerunt,  Tastarunt,  et  funditib  exciderunt  Cumque 
plures  quos  occiderent  invenire  non  possent  (cum  inco- 
larum  pars  alia  in  silvas  profugisset)  Hispani  Portori- 
cum  rcTcrsi  iis  miseris  et  fame  propemodum  confectis 
reliquiis  ad  alias  vicinas  insulas  recipiendi  sese,  illam- 
que  Sanctse  Crucis  penitus  deserendi,  spatium  dedere. 
Sed  brevi  post  tempore  Hispani  ad  pervestigandum  et 
quasi  venandum  eos  qui  in  silvas  sese  abdiderant,  re- 
verterunt :  verum  illi  ex  manibus  eorum  eiTugiendi,  et 
in  alias  insulas  dilabendi,  radonem  aliquam  invene- 
runt. 

Eodem  anno  1651,  navis  quasdam  Joannis  Tumeri, 
cum  esset  in  portum  Cumanagots  vehemendoribus 
ventis  appulsa,  ab  illius  loci  praefecto  occupata,  et  cum 
omni  onere  in  fiscum  redacta  est 

*  Similiter  factum  est  navi  et  bonis  capitanei  Cranlei. 

Et  anno  1650  navis  qundam  Samuelis  Wilson,  quie 
Barbados  insulas  pctebat,  equis  onusta,  in  alto  capta  et 
Havanam  abducta  est;  navis  et  bona  publicata,  nauta- 
rum  plerique  in  custodiam  traditi,  et  mancipiorum 
more  in  munimentis  operas  dare  coacti. 

Similia  experti  sunt  nautse  cujusdam  navis  Bamsta- 
pulcnsis,  annis  abbinc  circiter  duobus,  quee  navis  cum 
prope  Hispaniolam,  dum  a  coloniis  quibusdam  nostris 
in  insulis  Caribiis  reverteret,  rimas  agcre  ccepisset  un- 
damque  accipere,  nautte  ejus  in  scapha  sibi  consulere 
coacti  ad  littus  evaserunt,  ubi  omnes  captivi  facti,  man- 
cipiorum ritu,  in  munimends  operas  dare  cogebantur. 

His,  aliisque  permultis  bujusmodi  exemplis,  quce 
omnia  recitarc  nimis  longum  esset,  manifestissimum 
est  HispanicB  regem  eique  subjectos  arbitrari,  se  nulla 
pacis  conditione  nobis  preestanda  illis  in  regionibusob- 
ligari :  cum  et  omne  genus  bostilitatis  in  nos  exercere, 
imm6  graviora  bostilitate,  consueverint,  eaque  inbuma- 
nitas,  qua  illic  Anglos  tractare  solent,  usque  eo  k  pacis 
legibus  aliena  sit,  ut  ne  belli  quidem  legibus  non  in- 
ternecini  convenire  videatur.  In  illo  tamen  Hispanise 
regis  embargo,  quo  mcrcatorum  nostrorum  naves  ac 
bona  proscribi  ac  retineri  imperat,  in  Anglos  culpa 
omnia  confertur;  quasi  **  foedifragos "  nimirum  **et 
sacrosanctce  pacis  atque  commercii  liberi  violatores, 
tam  religiose,"  ut  ipse  ait,  '*  ab  se  servati ;  idque  tam 
inopinata  atque  professa  bosdlitate  fecissc  nos^ut  urbem 
Sancti  Dominici  in  Hispaniola  insula  oppugnare  ado- 

BlAndt.rui  piaefectus  eratKkoUuft  Pkilippus. 


<iiUki 


adtAfi 


dumndi 

VerAm  cAin  HiipaniK 
deeUraverit  ptcU  uticulas  intellie:!  tie  debere,  efficilur 
fainc  at  tot  coutni  Anglos  iU  in  regionibai  faoatilit^r 
factia  et  ab  ipso  primum  exortii,  et  ab  ipio  teiiip(»c 
proximftpercnau  fffideriigUtanprBdiclDmett,  has  usque 
continuatU,  ab  ae  primo  wlnta  aaera  ■midtiK  TincuU 
ipse  se  coar^iue  Tideatur.  Q<ue  rea  tarn  dan  per  u 
et  manifeita  est,  nt  adTeraarioa  aoatroa  cetti  ipsoa  pu- 
duerit  ID  haccontTOveraiafaetiKiinegareidejurepotiDS 
nobiacum  diaceptatnnw ;  quemadmodiim  scilicet  Hi>- 
paniie  t«x,  inter  tituloa  aaoa,  regis  IndiaruD  titalum 
sibi  sunpsit,  its  uniTersam  Jndiam,  mareque  Indicum 
tam  Boreale  quam  Auslrale  auajn  esse  prapriani  di- 
tioDem,  hoslesq  je  omnes  et  piralas  csse.qui  ejus  injussu 
i]luc  accesserinL  Quod  si  tta  esset,  et  nos  et  omoes 
cietene  nationes,  quicquid  iis  in  locis  possidemus,  ci 
relinquere  ac  reddere,  et,  reductia  coloniia  noatris,  in- 
iaris  sibi  facte  Teniam  petere  deberenms.  Verum  si 
rationem  ac  veritatem  iUiue  tituii  allius  inapiciamut, 
lenai  admodum  atque  infirmo  eum  ntti  fundamento 
comperiemus,  quo  tanta  contentionum  ac  belli  moles 
BUpcratrnenda  sit,  quantam  banc  Terisimile  est  futurani. 

Duplex  titulua  prsfcrtur,  papam  Tldelicet  ea  Iocs  do- 
naase,  scque  primus  omniuni  perlustrasse :  ad  primum 
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quod  attinel,  sciiaus  papam  in  dnnaodk  n 
onibus  liberalissimuni  sniper  fuisi 
minimum  cujus  v'\ 
quidem  taiitiilum 
bicrcditatibus  constitui  sejudio 
sua  arbilriu  cuiquam  duDaiet,qiu 
Uiberniam,  aliaque  regna  papa  lafgtlNs  «bl 
Doa  aulboritatem  in  eo  istiuunodi  nnllat 


nequG  genlem  ullam  usque  adco  meatiA  attrfam 
mamus,  ut  in  eo  tanlam  authorilaLcBi  iBose  m^j 
Tel  Hispani  ipsi  ut  crcdant,  aut  esseat  aisoBgn,  ti  it 
iiH  papa  lanlum  abjudicassct  tjuantiiBi  largitai  ■(, 
Quud  si  Galli  alqae  alii,  qui  aulborilaiciB  pa^lo  a 
ecdesiasticis  rebus  a^nscunt,  huDi;  H.isp«n«wa  tii» 
lum  pro nibilo habenl, DOS  utderaaliler  scbDuusbm 
est  expcclandum,  adeoque  hoc  idinquinnia,  nsfmm 
aiapliorc  proisua  indi^un. 

SmI  ncQue  alter  titulus  maj(»is  est  pnndcm;  ^ob 
tcr6,  si  Hutpani  psucoa  qnaidaii)  Atncncne  pane*  pw 
perscrulati  Kunt,  iusulisqne  aliquot,  flBiuBiIiiu,*r  p»~ 
moDloriia  nomiiia  imposuerc,  idcirro  naii  tlliui  aUi 
dominium  jure  sibi  acquisirissenL  Vetam  oofiaan* 
ejusmoili  titulus  tali  preescriptione  nisttaunc  [■iwi  miim 
jus  aliquoil  vcrum  aut  legilimum  cnax  txai  fMA 
Jus  optimum  tencndi  Amenranii  ta  Incbqnnd  fM^ 
habct,  est  coloniarDtn  deduetio,  el  posaesHo  nl  di 
oulli  omninn  incolip  Tuere,  vol,  sicubt  fnen,  nna  i» 
scnsu,  Tcl  saltern  in  dcantia  quibnsdam  saaraB  ■■fi*' 
numetincnltislociSiquibus  lel  cnlendisTd  haUud 
ipsi  non  sufficiani ;  quandoquid^m  Peas  ummimm- 
Dum  usibus  creaTit,  prscepitque  iis  nt  anirasaB  b 

pi-™"-. 

Hoc  si  Terum  est,  qnemadmodum  Hitpaiti  iaifM- 
simo  jure  parla  illic  obtinere  iuTFuieniur ;  cam  lana 
invitis  incol is,  et  quasi  ex  ipsis  eomra  riscctAaiA 
aequisiverint,  quorum  sanguine  suum  impenoB  ife 
funilarunt,  mognosque  insulas  et  n^ioacs  lotis  ^ 
rcperere  quidem  desertaa  sed  reddidere,  indigtsis  •■ 
nibus  cradicalii,  iia  Angli,  qum  illic  habeiit,  jai^ 
limo  possederint;  casque  nominaiim  insulss  ia  qaiv 
Uispani  colonios  litrum  oppugnaruni  aiqae  ddaM; 
quie  aut  incolas  omnino  nou  babuere,  aut  si  ab  Bi^aM 
iolerlectos,  desenie  etiam  ab  iisdem  et  sine  cahoftB 
relictie  sunt:  adco  ul  naturte  gentiumque  jsreoecr 
panlibus  quibuavis  eas  el  possideonbus  cedant;  jam 
illuil  in  legibus  aotissimum,  ■*  Qus  nuRius  loattlp 
derelielis  habeutur,  cedunt  occupauti."  QaanqaaBa 
Hispanos  expulissemus  iis  locis  in  quz  nostmcil*' 
nios  dcduximus,  unde  ipsi  priiis  incolaa  ndicilw  tX- 
lurbaverunt.  nos  tanquan  occbionum  ri  injamrM 
iilius  populi  ullores  melinre  jure  regiones  ilUi  olMt- 
issemus,  quam  cppressores  cjusdcn  et  iaterfMMB 
Cum  autem  nostra:  coloniee  iis  in  locis  fncria^  iH 
Deque  indigeniE  neque  Hispani  posaessiaDeB  dta 
tcnuerunt,  neque  babitationes  ullas  aut  pecan  fait  ■* 
Tcliqucmit,  aliamre  rem,  que  possil  ullo  rDodo  j»  f^ 
sessionis  retiuere,  lanto  evidentius  jus  uostnoa  0  i> 
Wis  fuil,  et  HispaDDnim  iiijurie  nobis  iUit>e  aaU 
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apertiores;  iis  prseseitim  in  locu  quae  indicti  utriuque 
belli  tempore  oocupata  sunt  (quo  in  g^nere  Providcntise 
insnla  atqae  Tortugse  fuit)  quas  si  Hispani  suas  esse 
nllo  priore  titulo  necdum  prolato  ostendcre  potuissent, 
tmrnen  cum  in  pacis  proximee  tractationc  id  non  fecerint, 
per  socandom  ejus  ardculum  talcm  omnem  prastextum 
ipei  sibi  in  postenim  amputarunt,j  usque  ipsi  suum,  si 
quod  erat,  ezdnxerunt. 

Hoc  argnmentum  copiosii!ls  tractare  nihil  attinet; 

aeqnc  est  quisquam  rerum  peritus  quin  facile  perspiciat, 

qnim  inancs  atquc  infirms  sint  istae  rationes»  quibus 

innixos  Hispanus  tam  immensi  tractus  imperium  arro- 

gare  sibi  soli  non  dubitat.    Verum  id  egimus,  ut  ob- 

tentoam  istonim  debilitatem  paucis  aperiremus,  quibus 

Hi^ani,  quicquid  in  nos  indignd  atque  atrociter  in 

Oceidcutali  India  commiscrunt,  dcfendcre  conantur; 

Bumcipationes,  suspendia,  demersiones,  cruciatusquc 

Boatrornm  hominum  ac  neccs,  narium  ac  bonornm 

qK^iationcs,  coloniarum  summa  in  pace  depopulationcs, 

I     idqoc  nulla  proreus  injuria  aflfccti,  ut  An^^licana  gens, 

qaoties  hscc  tam  accrba  atquc  atrocia  in  suum  sangui- 

t     aeniy  ct  cjusdcm  ortbodoxae  fidci  cul tores,  perpctrata 

t     aMmincrit,  non  naves  bellicas  scd  dccus  suum  omnc 

ebeolesccre  et   iutcrirc  cogitet,  si  his  indignissimis 

■mnUs  tractari  sesediutius  nquoanimo  patiatur;  nequc 

•oldm  tanta  ac  tam  opuleuta  orbis  tcrrarum  parte  contra 

jus  legesquc  gentium  communes  ab  omni  libera  com- 

exdudi,  venkm  etiam  pro  piratis  atquc  prcedoui- 

haberi,  eodemque  suppUcio  plecti,  si  ilia  maria 

BSTigmre,  si  rel  aspicere  vel  aspirare,  si  denique  Tel 

cum  noatris  ibi  coloniis  usum  aliquem  aut  commercium 

habere  ansa  fuerit 

De  inquisitione  Hispanica  sanguinaria  nihil  dicimus, 

nunicitiarum  causa  universis  protestantibus  communi ; 

aeqoe  de  tot  seminariis  saccrdotum  ac  jesuitarum  An- 

g^lieorum  sub  Hispanico  patrocinio  nidulantium,  oiTen- 

■ioiiia  causa  et  periculi  gravissimi  huic  reipublicoe 

propria;  cum  propositum  nobis  potissimum  sit  contro- 

veffBiamm  in  Occidentali  India  nostrarum  causas  et 

imtionea  exponere.    Hoc  vero  sequioribus  cunctis  et 

iDCorroptis  rerum  sestimatoribus  ptanum  fecisse  confi- 

4luBiia,necessitatem,existimationem,  justitiam  ad  banc 

Boper  snsceptam  expeditionem  nos  evocasse ;  neccssita- 

ly  bellandum  enim  necessarid  est,  si  per  Hispanos 

colere  non  licet;  existimationem  atque  justitiam, 

enim  harum  nobis  constare  poterit,  si  injurias 

infaumanas  atque   intolerandas  impuud  civibus 

ac  popularibus  inferri  desides  patiemur,  qualcs 

in  Occidentali  India  illatas  iis  esse  demonstraFimus. 

Eft  eertd  parum  vident,  qui  de  consiiiis  ac  rationibus 

Hispanicis  conjecturam  capiunt  ex  ea  persona  ac  specie 

qnam  in  prsseutia  suarum  rerum  indinatio  induere 

venos  nos  in  his  orbis  terrce  partibus  coegit;  quasi 

i  nunc  mens  eadem,  iidem  sensus  animorum  ac  ratio- 

taaram  sint,  qui  tum  fuere,  cum  anno  1588  subju- 


gare  banc  totam  insulam  suumque  sub  imperium  ac 
ditionem  subjungere  aiTectabant,  immo  quasi  ex  hoc 
immutato  apud  nos  rerum  statu  formaque  reipublicfs 
non  accensa  potius  eorum  in  nos  odia  auctacque  sus- 
piciones  sint.  Quod  si  hiec  opportunitas,  quae,  propter 
nunnulla  qujcdam  quae  nuper  accidcrunt,  ineundi  rati- 
onem  aliquam,  qua  ab  hoc  tam  vetere  et  implacato 
religionis  nostree  ac  patriae  hoste  nobismctipsis  (Deo 
bene  juvante)  consulere  possimus,  occasioiiem  fortd 
suppeditaverit,  prsetennissa  fuerit,  fieri  poterit  ut  eas 
vires  facild  sit  recuperaturus  (animus  enim  certd  illi 
neque  unquam  deerit  ncque  decsse  poterit)  ex  quibus 
intolerandus  aequ^  et  formidabilis  reddi  possit  atquc 
antea  fuerit.  Nos  interea  si  injurias  tam  immanes  in 
Occidentali  India  sine  satisfactione  uUa  aut  vindicta 
nostrb  fieri,  si  excludi  nos  omnes  ab  ilia  tam  insigni 
orbis  terrarum  parte,  si  infestum  atque  inveteratum 
hostem  nostrum  (pace  preesertim  cum  Batavis  jam 
facta)  ingentes  illos  ab  Occidentali  India  thcsauros, 
quibus  proBsentia  incommoda  sarcirc  possit,  nostra  pace 
domum  deportare,  resque  suas  in  eum  rursus  locum 
rcstituere  patiemur,  quo  eandem  itcrum  possit  dclibera- 
tionem  suscipere,  quam  anno  1588  babuit,  **  Utrum 
fuisset  consultius  ad  recuperandas  Belgii  fccderatas 
provincias  initium  facere  ab  Anglia,  an  ab  illis  ad  sub- 
igcndam  Angliam,"  proculdubio  non  minus  multas 
immo  plures  causas  excogfitabit,  cur  potius  ab  Anglia 
initium  sit  faciendum:  Quern  finem  ut  assequantur 
ullo  tempore  ea  consilia,  si  Deus  permitterct,  expectarc 
merito  possemus,  ut  in  nos  primos,  in  omnes  denique 
ubicunquc  protestantes,  exerceatur  quod  restat  occidio- 
nis  illius  immanissimas,  quam  fratres  uostri  in  Alpinis 
vallibus  passi  nuper  sunt :  quee,  si  illorum  miserorum 
editis  querimoniis  orthodoxorum  credendum  sit,  per 
illos  fraterculos,  missiouarios  quos  vocant,  Hispanicse 
aulsB  consiiiis  informata  primiti^s  ac  dcsig^ata  erat 

His  omnibus  animadversis,  speramus  quidem  fore, 
ut  omnes  Angli,  pnesertim  sinceri,  privatas  adversiis 
se  mutuo  inimicitias  dcposituri  sint,  suisque  propriis 
commodis  potius  renunciaturi  quam  propter  cupiditatcm 
lucri,  baud  ita  multi,  ex  mercaturis  illis  faciendi  (quod 
non  nisi  inbonestis  conditionibus  et  quodammodo  im- 
probis  parari,  et  aliunde  etiam  suppeditari  poterit) 
multorum  adolescentiam  ncgotiatorum  aniroas,  ex  iis 
conditionibus  quibus  nunc  in  Hispania  negotiantur  et 
degunt,  summo  periculo,  sieuti  faciunt,  objecturi,  vi- 
tamque  et  fortunas  multorum  in  America  fratrum  Chris- 
tianorum,  hujus  denique  nationis  totius  agi  existimati- 
onem passuri;  quodque  gravissimum  est,  oblatis  sibi 
a  Deo  ad  gloriam  ipsius,  regnumque  Christi  amplifi- 
candum  opportunitates  praeclarissimas  ex  manibus  di- 
missuri.  Quae  quidem  non  dubitamus  quin,  remotis 
quae  veritati  penitus  inspicicndte  ofliciunt,  expeditionis 
nuper  nostrac  in  Occidentalem  ludiam  contra  Hispanos 
susceptee  potissimum  fuisse  finem  appareat. 
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gi^ha^^HM  tea  BX 
iiMlB  iwliaiM  ia  ■■■wfti,  ■»  adBirttte  Mo,** 
wrfi  fiMw  M  ^lUbii  ugMtadB  diMsfi  gMsra  •■- 
yrfaMik  Mt,  aad  «nliaM  Hk«n,  faniA  patiM,ri  fan 
yi.  IliliHiii  niiliiwiwiiiMliiiiintii  QMwbqai- 
jcm  stfn  eiprinen  qnuitirai  tiU  debeuo,  opn  at 
nritTuibn  long^  n^Ui  etianui  ontMi  qaiacniiqiie 
Ariahitel«t,quoManqaeFarittenii*illediKleclicuB  coo- 
gvaiit  srgiinieiitiirDm  rJvHc  ennanirem,  ctimmii  omnes 
cloculionu  fonticulDa  czbaaiirem.  QnererU  tn  rero 
(qn&l  merito  pola)  litem  mcu  rans  Bdmodam  et 
pertireTe*  ad  te  ddatu  ene ;  ego  rero  nan  tarn  doleo 
me  adeo  jucundo,  adeoque  expetendo  defuisse  officio, 
qaam  gaadeo  et  pene  exalto  eam  me  in  amicitia  tna 
tenere  locnm,  qui  ponit  crebras  4  me  epittolaa  efflagi- 
tar«.  Quod  antera  hoe  pliuqium  trieimto  nnoqaam 
■d  te  tcripteiim,  queeto  nt  ne  in  pejoi  trahas,  aed  pro 
inirifica  iita  tua  facilitate  et  candore,  in  miliarem  par- 
tem interpretari  dtgneria.  Deum  enim  testor  qaua  te 
ioitsT  patris  coUm,  quam  sing'olari  eliatn  obserranlia 
te  semper  prosecului  Mm,  quamque  Terit  js  chartis  meis 
tibi  obstrepere.  Cuto  nempe  cum  primis,  cum  tabel- 
Im  Dieas  nibi)  aliud  conimendit,  ut  commendet  nri- 
tas.  Deinde,  ciim  ex  Tehementissimo,  quo  tui  afiicior 
deiiderio,  adesse  te  semper  cogitem,  teque  tanquam 
pT^senieiu  alloquar  et  intuear,  dolorique  men  (ijuod  in 
amore  fere  fit)  lana  quadam  pnesentiic  luce  imagina- 
tione  adblandiar ;  rereor  profecto,  simulac  literas  ad  te 
mittendos  meditarer,  ne  in  mentem  mibi  subito  yeniret, 
quam  longinqun  a  me  distes  terranim  intervallo  ;  at- 
que  ita  recrudesceret  dolor  absentis  tuc  jam  pmpe 
eonsopitus,  somniumque  dulce  disculereL  Biblia 
Hebnea,   pergratum    sane   muDUs   toum,  jampridem 


aOMfi  Hasc  xcripsi  Londhu  inter  ariiaiiadiTnlini^ 
Mal&ris,utso]eo,circiiinsepIux:  ai  qaid  ^twiitar 
^Mab  minus  aniierit,  UMnque  frnatimbitBr  Uf^ii 
tioMH,  peitMbitur  alia  magia  elaboraU,  tiU  frias 
■d  — lanim  apilia  rediero. 
XMduw,  Murlii  28,  leZA. 

%  AccEPi  Itteras  tuaa,  et  qgB 
Ttn,  ftarmioa  sane  grandia,  el 
can,   Virgiliauumque    ubique    ingcnim 
Sdebam  equidem  quam  tibi  tuoque  g«ii>a  n 
futaracn   e&set,  a  rebus   poelim  BTOtare 
fnniret  illos  coelilu*  instioctos,  sacramque  et 
ignem  intimo  peclore  eluere,  cum  tna  (quod  dc  top 

Clandiaitui)    " totum    tptrent   pmoA 

nitebam."  Itaqoe  si  tua  tibi  ipse  promiMS  ItM^ 
laodo  hie  tuam  (quod  ais)  inconstantian,  laid*,  aqM  I 
eat,  itti|jrobitatem  ;  me  auiem  tam  prvdari  fK-  | 
matil  arbitrum  a  te  faclum  ciac,  non  uaaa  |kn«i 
el  hoDori  nibi  duco,  qnam  ai  certaatea  ifd  fi 
mnuci  ad  meum  renissent  jodieiiiB;  q«ad  TuA 
Ljdii  montis  Deo  popolari  alim  uMilig'ww  Urn- 
lantur  Nescio  sane  an  Heniico  Naaaovio  jim  gn- 
tuler  de  urbe  capta,  an  de  tnia  earmiBibM:  Ji 
enim  existjmo  vietoriam  banc  pepcmae  [wwirjahr 
luo  illustiiat,  aot  celebrina.  Te  vera,  cbk  fMifmi 
tsut  tam  soDora  triumpbaliqiie  lakaa- 
ludiamus,  quantum  vatem  sperabimBa,  li  bito  M 
e  demum  feliciores  tna*  musaa  poscant  ^iitJi 
Vale,  TIT  erudite,  anmmaaqne  1  me  tibi  pKM 
am  nomine  haberi  icias> 
Londine,  Maii  20,  1628. 


3.   Priori  ilia  epistola  mea  nan 
quam  reaciibendi  vicea  deprecatn  o 
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breri  secotunm  tacite  promisi,  in  qua  dbi  roe  amicis- 
time  prorocanti  latius  aliqaanto  responderem ;  Yeram 
ut  id  non  essem  pollicitas,  hanc  atcanque  summo  jure 
deberi  tibi  fatendum  est,  quandoquidem  singulas  ego 
literas  tuas  non  nisi  meis  binis  pensari  posse  existimem, 
ant  si  «xactitts  agatur,  ne  centenis  quidem  meis.  Ne- 
l^iium  illud  de  quo  scripsi  subobscurius,  ecce  tabellis 
hiscc  inrolutum,  in  quo  ego^  cum  tua  ad  me  penrenit 
epistola,  districtus  temporis  angustia  magno  tum  pri- 
mam  operc  desudabam :  quidem  enim  sedium  nostrarum 
aocius,  qui  comitiis  his  academicis  in  disputatione 
philosophica  responsurus  erat,  carmina  super  quaestio- 
nibns  pro  more  annuo  componenda,  prseteryectus  ipse 
jamdiu  lericulas  illiusmodi  nugas,  et  rebus  seriis  in- 
tentior,  forte  me«  puerilitati  commisit.  Heec  quidem 
tjpis  donata  ad  te  misi,  utpote  quem  norim  rerum  poeti- 
earum  judieem  acerrimum,  et  mearum  candidissimum. 
Qaod  si  tua  mihi  ficissim  communicare  dignaberis, 
eertd  non  erit  qui  magis  iis  delectetur,  erit,  fateor,  qui 
lectins  pro  eorum  dignitate  judicet  Equidem  quoties 
reoolo  apud  me  tua  mecum  assidua  pene  colloquia  (quse 
▼el  ipsis  Athenis,  ipsa  in  academia,  qu«cro,  dcsideroque) 
tofpto  statim  nee  sine  dolore,  quanto  fructu  me  mea 
ftmndarit  absentia,  qui  nunquam  a  te  discessi  sine 
nanifesta  literarum  accessione,  et  lirc^ocrci,  plan6  quasi 
ad  emporium  quoddam  eruditionis  profcctus.  Sane 
i^d  nos,  quod  sciam,  vix  unus  atque  alter  est,  qui 
Bon  pbilologiae,  pariter  et  philosopbicB,  prope  rudis  et 
pfofanus,  ad  theologiam  deyolet  implumis ;  cam  quo- 
que  leriter  admodum  attingere  contentus,  quantum 
fofte  sufficiat  conciuncula;  quoquomodo  conglutinandffi, 
ti  tanqnaro  tritis  aliunde  pannis  consuendae:  adeo  ut 
▼erendnm  sit  ne  sensim  ing^uat  in  clerum  nostrum 
saeerdotalis  ilia  superioris  sseculi  ignorantia.  Atque 
ego  profecto  cum  nullos  fere  studiorum  consortes  hie 
reperiam,  Londinum  recta  respicerem,  nisi  per  justitium 
bocKstirum  in  otium  alte  literarium  recedere  cogitarcm^ 
et  qoasi  daustris  musarum  delitescere.  Quod  cu  m  j  am 
tn  indies  facias,  nefas  esse  propemodum  existimo  diu- 
ijua  in  prtesentia  tibi  interatrepere.    Vale. 

Cmdahrisia^  Julii  2, 1628. 

Troma  Junio. 

4.  Inspbctis  litem  tuis  (preceptor  optime)  unicum 
hoc  mihi  snpenracaneum  occurrebat,  qu6d  tardee  scrip- 
tionis  exeusationem  attuleris ;  tametsi  enim  Uteris  tuis 
aihil  mihi  queat  optabilius  acccdere,  qui  possim  tamen, 
ant  debeam  sperare,  otii  tibi  tantum  a  rebus  seriis,  et 
aanctioribiis  esse,  ut  mihi  semper  respondere  yacet ; 
pnesertim  cum  illud  humanitatis  omnino  sit,  officii 
■linime.  Te  rero  oblitum  esse  mei  ut  suspicer,  tam 
■ralta  tua  de  me  recens  merita  uequaquam  sinunt. 
Neqne  enim  video  quorsum  tantis  onustum  beneficiis 
ad  obliTionem  dimitteres.  Rus  tuum  accersitus,  simul 
ac  yer  adoleverit,  libenter  adyeniani,  ad  capessendas 
anni,  tuique  non  minus  colloquii,  delicias;  et  ab  ur- 
bano  strepitu  subducam  me  paulisper.  Stoam  tuam 
leenonim,  tanquam  ad  celeberrimam  illam  Zenonis 
porticnm,  aut  Ciceronis  Tusculanum,  ubi  tu  in  re 
regie  sane  animo  veluti  Sorrauus  aliquis  aut 


Curius  in  agello  tuo  placide  regnas,  deque  ipsis  diyitiis, 
ambitione,  pompa,  luxuria,  et  quicquid  fulgus  homi- 
num  miratur  et  stupet,  quasi  triumphum  agis  fortunee 
contemptor.  Caeterum  qui  tarditatis  culpam  deprcca- 
tus  es,  hanc  mihi  yicissim,  ut  spero,  prscipitantiam 
indulgebis;  cum  enim  epistolam  hanc  in  extrcmum 
distulissem,  malui  pauca,  eaque  rudiuscule  scribere, 
quam  nihil.    Vale  vir  observande. 

Cantahrigia,  Julii  21,  1628. 

Alexandro  Gillio. 

5.  Si  mihi  aurum,  aut  caelata  pretiose  vasa,  aut 
quicquid  istiusmodi  mirantur  mortales,  dono  dedisses, 
puderet  certc  non  vicissim,  quantum  ex  meis  faculta- 
tibus  suppeteret,  te  aliquando  remunerasse.  Cum  vero 
tam  lepidum  nobis,  et  yenustum  Hendecasjllabon 
nudiustertius  donayeris,  quanto  charius  quidem  aura 
illud  est  merito,  tanto  nos  reddidisti  magis  solicitos, 
qua  re  conquisita  tam  jucundi  bcneficii  gratiam  repen- 
deremus ;  erant  quidem  ad  manum  nostra  hoc  in  genere 
nonnulla,  scd  quie  tuis  in  certamen  muneris  ssquale 
nullo  modo  mittcnda  censerem.  Mitto  itaque  quod 
non  plane  meum  est,  sed  et  vatis  etiam  illius  vere  di- 
vini,  cujus  hanc  odcn  altera  cetatis  septimana,  nullo 
certc  animi  proposito,  sed  subito  nescio  quo  impetu 
ante  lucis  exortum,  ad  Graeci  carminis  hcroiei  legem  in 
lectulo  fere  concinnabam  :  ut  hoc  scilicet  innixus  adju- 
tore  qui  te  non  minus  argumentu  superat,  quam  tu  me 
artificio  yincis,  haberem  aliquid,  quod  ad  aequilibrium 
compensationis  accedere  yideatur;  si  quid  occurrit, 
quod  tuse  de  nostris,  ut  soles,  opinioni  minus  satisfe- 
cerit,  scias,  ex  quo  ludum  ycstrum  rcliquerim  hoc  me 
unicum  atque  primum  graece  composuisse,  in  Latinis, 
ut  nosti,  Anglicisque  libentius  yersatum.  Quandoqui- 
dem qui  Greecis  componendis  hoc  saccule  studium 
atque  operam  impendit,  periculum  est,  ne  plerumque 
surdo  canat  Vale,  meque  die  luns  Londini  (si  Deus 
yoluerit)  inter  bibliopolas  expecta.  Interim  si  quid 
apud  ilium  doctorem,  annuum  collegii  pnesidem,  qua 
yales  amicitia,  nostrum  poteris  negotium  promoyerc ; 
cura  qaceso,  ut  mea  causa  quam  cito  adeas ;  iternm 
yale. 

E  nottro  Suhurbano^  Decemb.  4. 1634. 

Carolo  Diodato. 

6.  Jam  isthuc  demum  plane  yideo  te  agere,  ut  ob- 
stinate silentio  nos  aliquando  peryincas;  quod  si  ita 
est,  euge  babe  tibi  istam  gloriolam,  en  scribimus 
priores :  quanquam  certe  si  unquam  heec  res  in  contcn- 
tionem  ycniret,  cur  neuter  alteri  o^^tv  iia  ^pdvti  scripse- 
rit,  cave  putes  quin  sim  ego  multis  partibus  excusatior 
futurus :  Stikov  oti  vc  ppeii^Q  xai  bmnfipS^  rtc  (Sv  ^(><ru 
irp^c  t6  ypo^fcv,  ut  probe  nosti,  cum  tu  contra  si  ye 
natura,  sive  consuetudine,  ad  hujusmodi  literarias 
Tpoff^nnnimis  baud  aegre  perduci  soleas.  Simul  et  illud 
pro  mc  facit,  quod  tuam  studendi  rationem  ita  institu- 
tam  cognoyi,  ut  crebro  interspires,  ad  amicos  visas, 
multa  scribas,  nonnunquam  iter  facias ;  meum  sic  est 
ingenium,  nulla  ut  mora,  nulla  quies,  nulla  ferme  illius 
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Ui  BOB  aliter  i 
^kUraCrofin^ietSfaMi.   Finn  relleni  et  de  noUt,  ( 
de  (Ijidiw  nci«tri«,ted  raallem  coram ;  etjun  crwi 
m  illud  Doalnini  reditmi,  argclquG  iter,  at  tu 
propere  in  chutun  eonjecerini.     Vale. 
LimdiKC,  S^Umi.  3. 1637. 

Eidem. 

7.  Qdod  c«teri  in  litem  aaii  pleraoqae  facinat 
atnici,  at  luicaiD  tautnm  lalatem  dicere  sat  habcant, 
tn  illnd  jam  rideo  quid  kI  quod  tolics  impertias;  ad 
CB  enim  quB  tate  prins,  el  alii  adhue  sola  ai&rre  pos- 
■unt  Tota, jam  nunc  artcm  iosiiper  tuam,vimqueomnem 
medicam  quasi  cumulum  acccdere  ris  me  scilicet  intel- 
ligere.  Jubcs  enim  salrere  sexcenties,  quantum  toIo, 
quantum  posaum,  tcI  etiam  amplius.  Nn  ipsum  te 
nuper  salutit  condum  promun  esse  factum  oportet,  ita 
(otums«ltibritalispeiiumdilapidas,autip»aproculdubio, 
tanitas  jam  tua  parasita  esse  debet,  sic  pro  rege  te  geris 
atque  impenu  ut  dicto  sit  audieDs ;  itaque  gnituli 
libi,  et  duplici  prninde  nomine  frratias  tibi  aglm  lie- 


quidem  luas,  quoniam  iu  conreneral,  diu  expectabam 
veram  acceptis  neque  dum  utIU,  si  quid  mihi  credis, 
Hon  idcirco  Teterem  meam  ergo  te  benevoleutiam 
tillum  refrigcscere  sum  paasus;  immo  rero  qui 
ditatii  excuMtione  ustis  literarum  initio  e$,  ipsam  itlam 
le  allaturam  enejam  animo  prcienseraro,  idque  i 


necessitadiui 
epistolarum   i 

Tolo,  que  omnia  ficU  e 

li  ndicibus  Diu  utrinque  et  si 

sinceris,  et  ssDcli>  raiioDibm,  al 

olBcia.  pel  omuem  tamen  vitan  »i 

ire:  ad  quam  foreiidam  noa  tarn  aoipta  lil  ^w, 
qimra  viva  tniicmi  Tittulum  reEanlaliooe-  N«  «»■ 
tinuo,  ut  tu  Hon  scripKlis,  non  erit  qM 
officium  poesiL,  scribil  tirem  luani  «p«d 
tas,  Tenisque  literas  intimis  i 
scribit  morum  ximplicitas,  et  recti  m 
niuDi  edam  tuum,  hnndqnaqaam  ^uodiliiw— .  K  ^ 
jorem   in  niodnm   te  mihi   commcBdat.     Qaaic  am 


1  illam  medicinie  tjrai 


lalutes  luan  teiocBtac  rtUn,  a^ 
dacta  minutini  ntUuncula,  ad  unnB  omnia  a  m*  Rf» 
cere,  si  forte  ego,  quod  ne  urent  unquaDi  Deoa,  imt- 
ciliie  desertor  ficrem  ;  atque  amove  lernbBe  ilM  ov 
rux^ojui  quod  Mi-riciba«  Dtwtiis  videria  Mpnsiwi^K 
sine  tua  bona  «enia  ne  liceal  vgrntatc  Egn  aim  wt 
nimis  miuitere,  tui  similes  impossibitc  eat  ^aia  IMMh 
Dam  dc  cieten>  quidem  quid  de  mc-iatueiii  DaaiOH^ 
illud  ccne;  liiror  p«  ipura,  tiwif  m  a\im,rmaitt 
ivtimEi.  Nee  tanlo  Cena  laborc,  at  in  bMk  M, 
Liberam  fcrtur  qussiTisw  filiam,  qnaalo  e^  kn*  at 
tahri  iliar,  Tcluti  pulcberrimaia  quandan  iHipi^ 
per  omncs  rervm  formas  et  facies :  (mXXm  jif  ptfi* 
rwp  Anifuwiaiv  0  dies  noctesquc  indagate  solm,(l  q^ 
ccrtis  quibusdim  (estigiis  ducentem  wctor.  IMt  Ik 
ut  qui.  sprctis  quK  vulgus  prara  Ttnam  mMmtUal 
opinatar.id  tentireel  loqni  etesse  andet;  qdsdMBM 
per  oDine  svum  sapieutii  optimum  esse  docoiL  i)&  > 
protinus,  sicubi  reperiam,  necessitate  qnadam  iJi*- 
gam.  Quod  si  ego  sire  Datura,  sire  neo  bta  id  ua 
comparatus,  ut  nulla  conlentiaae,  «t  Ubonbus  maud 
tale  decui  gI  fasligium  laudis  ipse  Talcam  emrtpn', 
lameD  quo  luinus  qui  earn  gluriam  asoeculi  saal,ial(* 
felicitcr  aspirant,  illos  semper  cutam,  et  siwpiciaBi.  x 
dti  puto,  nee  bomines  prDbihaerint.  Cxtenm  jm 
curiosilati  tUK  vis  esse  sslisfactum  fdo.  MuInxbiM 
quKiis,  etiam  quid  cogitem.  Audi.  ThaaiDit,  »w« 
in  urem  ut  ne  rabeam,  et  aiDitD  panliqpw  ayrf  k 
graodia  loqoar;  quid  cc^tem  qavrnf  Hk  me  \mm 
Deoa,  immortalitatem.  Qnid  agam  tcto?  wnfifA,t 
Tolare  meditor :  led  tenellii  admodom  adbae  pc*M 
cTcbit  te  noater  Peguas,  hiimile  aapittMBi.     Uam 

aliqDOd  immigrare,  aienbi  amtena  et  inabn»a  aaUtfM 
est,  quod  et  inter  aliquot  aodalcs,  conuadioT  illic  bit*- 
tatio,  si  doisi  manere,  et  ipfi^riipuai  i»>p«ai»i^w  q**~ 
cunque  libitum  eiit  eicorrere  ;  nbi  none  sam.  at  imDi 
obscure,  et  anguste  sum  ;  de  ttndita  etiam  bMM 
fie*  ccrdor.  Gnecomm  res  omtiniuta  1 
duximus  usquequo  illi  Graxi  i 
rum  in  obaeura  re  din  yenati  • 
et  Francis,  et  Gennanis,  ad  illud  tempna  qa»  ilb  ik 
Rodolpho  GennauiK  rege  conceiia  libert«t  ert;  riii^ 
quid  quKque  ciritas  suo  marte  frcMeiit,  aeparmtiB  It- 
gere  prsslabit  Ta  vero  quid  ?  qiuMiqae  rAaiiimm 
(ici»  filins  faniilia*  iininiBebih  ntbanarvM  iwlsliiiiiw 
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oUitoi  ?  quod,  nisi  bellom  hoc  norercde,  rel  Dacico, 
Tel  Sarmatico  infestiiis  sit,  debebis  profecto  matiirare« 
ot  ad  not  saltern  in  hjberaa  concedas.  Interim,  quod 
sine  tna  molestia  fiat,  Jusdnianum  mibi  Venetoram 
bistoricnm  rogo  mittas ;  ego  mea  fide  aut  in  adyentam 
Inum  probe  asscrvatum  curabo ;  aut,  si  mafis,  baud 
ita  multo  post  ad  te  remissum.    Vale. 

Lomdinoy  Sepiemb.  23.  1637. 

Benedicto  Bonmattrao  Florentino, 

8.  Quod  novas  patriae  lingnee  institutiones  adomas 
(Bencdicte  Bonmatthsee)  jam  operi  fastigium  imposi- 
tnms,  et  commune  in  quidem  cum  summis  quibusdam 
ingcniis  iter  ad  laudem  ingrederis,  et  eam  spem,  quod 
ridco,  camque  de  te  opinioncm  apud  ciyes  tuos  conci- 
tasti,  at  qui  ab  aliis  quae  tradita  jam  sunt,  iis  aut  lu- 
ccm,  aut  copiam,  aut  certe  limam,  atque  ordinem  tuo 
marte  facile  sis  allaturus.  Quo  nomine  profecto  popu- 
lates tuos  quam  non  vulgarem  in  modura  tibi  dcyinx- 
erii,  ingrati  nempe  sint  ipsi,  si  non  perspexerint 
Nam  qui  in  ciyitate  mores  bominum  sapicnter  norit 
Ibnnare,  domique  et  belli  pracclaris  institutis  regere, 
ilinin  ego  pne  cieteris  omni  honore  apprime  dignum 
cne  existimcm.  Proximum  huic  tamcn,  qui  loqucndi 
acribendique  rationem  et  normam  probo  gentis  sfpculo 
receptam,  pneceptis  regulisquc  sancirc  adnititur,  et 
▼duti  quodam  yallo  circummunire ;  quod  quidem  nc 
qnis  transire  ausit,  tantum  non  Romulea  lege  sit  cau- 
tam.  Utriusque  enim  borum  utilitatem  conferre  si 
libeCy  jostum  utriqueet  sanctum  civiuniconvictum  alter 
ille  solus  efficere  potest;  hie  vero  solus  liberalum,  ct 
■plendidum,  et  luculentum,  quod  proxime  in  votis  est 
IDe  in  bostem  fines  iuYadentcm,  ardorem  credo  excel- 
•am,  et  intrcpida  consilia  suppeditat;  hie  barbariem 
animos  bominum  late  incursantem,  foedam  et  iiitesti- 
nam  ingeniorum  perduellem,  docta  aurium  ccnsura, 
aathorumque  bonorum  expedita  manu,  explodenJam 
libi,  et  debellandam  suscipit.  Neque  enim  qui  scrmo, 
punisne  an  comiptus,  quaeve  loquendi  proprietas  quo- 
tidiana  populo8it,parvi  interesse  arbitrandumest,  quie 
res  Atbcnis  non  semel  saluti  fuit :  immo  vero,  quod 
liatonis  sententia  est,  immutato  vestiendi  more  habi- 
tnqoe  graves  in  republica  motus,  mutationesque  por- 
tendi,  equtdcm  potius  collabente  in  vitium  atque  erro- 
rem  loquendi  usu,  occasum  ejus  urbis,  remque  humilem 
et  obscuram  subscqui  creflidcrim :  verba  enim  partim 
inaeita  et  pudita,  partim  mendosa,  perperam  prolata ; 
qnid  nisi  ignavos  et  oscitantcs,  et  ad  scryile  quid  vis 
jam  olim  paratos  incolarum  animos  baud  levi  indicio 
declarant  ?  Contra,  nullum  unquam  auJivimus  impe- 
riam,  nullam  civitatem  non  mediocriter  saltem  fluru- 
MK,  quamdiu  lingufe  sua  gratia,  suusque  cultus  con- 
stitit.  Tn  itaque,  Benedicte,  banc  operam  reipublicae 
tiae  navaremodo,  ut  pergas,  quam  pulchram,quamquc 
iolidam  a  civibus  tuis  necessario  gratiam  initurus  sis, 
vd  bine  liquido  spccta.  Quae  k  me  eo  dicta  sunt,  non 
^nod  ego  te  quidquam  borum  ignorare  censcam,  scd 
qnod  rolhi  pcrsuadeam,  in  hoc  te  magis  multo  intentum 
esse,  quid  tute  patriae  tuae  possis  persoWere,  quam  quid 
ilia  tibi  jure optimo  sit  debitura.     De  exteris  jam  nunc 


dicam,  quorum  demerendi,  si  tibi  id  cordi  est,  peraane 
ampla  in  praesens  oblata  est  occasio ;  ut  enim  est  apud 
eos  ing^nio  quis  forte  floridior,  aut  moribus  amoenis  et 
elegantibus,  linguam  Hetruscam  in  deliciis  habet  prae- 
cipuis,  quin  et  in  solida  etiam  parte  eruditionis  esse 
sibi  ponendam  ducit,  praescrtim  si  Graeca  aut  Latina, 
vel  nullo,  vel  modico  tinctu  imbiberit  Ego  certe  istis 
utrisque  linguis  non  extremis  tantummodo  labris  ma- 
didus;  sed  siquis  alius,  quantum  per  annos  licuit, 
poculis  majoribus  prolutus,  possum  tamcn  nonnunquam 
ad  ilium  Dantem,  et  Petrarcham,  aliosque  vcstros  com- 
plusculos,  libenter  et  cupide  commessatum  ire:  nee 
me  tam  ipsae  Athenae  Atticae  cum  illo  suo  pclliicido 
Ilisso,  nee  ilia  vetus  Roma  sua  Tiberis  ripa  rctinerc 
valuerunt ;  quin  saepe  Amum  vestrom,  et  Faesulanos 
illos  colics  invisere  amem.  Jam  vide,  obsccro,  num- 
quid  satis  causae  fuerit,  quae  me  vobis  ultimum  ab 
oceano  bospitem  per  hosce  aliquot  dies  dederit,  ves- 
traeque  nationis  ita  amantem,  ut  non  ullius,  opinor, 
magis.  Quo  magis  merito  potes  meminisse,  quid  ego 
tanto  opere  abs  te  contendere  soleam ;  uti  jam  inchoatis, 
majori  etiam  ex  parte  absolutis,  velles,  quanta  maxima 
facilitate  resip5atulerit,in  nostram  exterorum  gratiam, 
de  recta  linguae  pronuntiatione  adhuc  paululum  quid- 
dam  adjicere.  Caetcris  enim  sermonis  vcstri  consullis 
in  banc  usque  diem  id  animi  videtur  fuisse,suis  tantum 
ut  satisfacerent,  de  nobis  nihil  soliciti.  Quanquam  ille 
meo  quidem  judicio,  et  famae  suae,  et  Italici  sermonis 
glorias,  baud  paulo  certius  consuluissent,  si  praecepta 
ita  tradidissent,  ac  si  omnium  mortalium  refcrret  ejus 
linguae  scientiam  appetere :  verum  per  illos  non  stetit 
quo  minus  nobis  videremini  vos  Itali,  intra  Alpium 
duntaxat  pomceria  sapere  voluisse.  Haec  igitur  laus 
praelibata  nemini,  tota  erit  tua,  tibi  intactam  ct  inte- 
gram  hucusque  se  servat;  nee  ilia  minus,  si  in  tanta 
scriptorum  turba  commonstrare  separatim  non  grava- 
berc,  quis  post  illos  decantatos  Florentinae  linguae  auc- 
torcs  poterit  secundas  baud  injuria  sibi  asserere :  quis 
tragcedia  insignis,  quis  in  comoedia  festivus  ct  lepidus; 
quis  scriptis  epistolis  aut  dialog^s,  argutus  aut  gravis; 
quis  in  historia  nobilis :  ita  et  studioso  potiorem  qucm- 
que  eligcre  volenti  non  erit  difficile,  et  erit,  quoties  va- 
gari  latius  libebit,  ubi  pedem  intrcpide  possit  figcre. 
Qua  quidem  in  re,  inter  antiques  Ciceronemet  Fabium 
habcbis,  quos  imiteris;  vcstrorum  autcm  bominum 
baud  scio  an  ullum.  Atque  boec  ego  tametsi  videor 
mibi  abs  te  (nisi  me  animus  fallit)  jam  prime  impe- 
trasse,  quoties  in  istius  rci  meulioncm  incidimus,  quae 
tua  comitas  est,  et  benignum  ingenium  ;  nolo  tamen  id 
tibi  fraudi  sit,  quo  minus  exquisite,  ut  ita  dicam,  atque 
elaborate  exorandum  te  mibi  esse  putem.  Nam  quod 
tua  virtus,  tuusque  candor,  minimum  rebus  tuis  pre- 
tium,  minimamque  aestimationcm  addicit;  iis  ego, 
justam  volo,  ct  exactam,  cum  rei  diguitas,  tum  adco 
mea  observantia  imponat ;  et  certe  hoc  aequum  est  ubi- 
que,  quanto  quis  petenti  faciliorem  sc  prtcbct,  tanto 
minus  coucedentis  honori  decsse  oportebit.  De  caetero, 
si  forte  cur  in  hoc  argumcnto,  Latina  potius  quam 
vestra  lingua  utar,  miraris ;  id  factum  ea  gratia  est  ut 
intclligas  quam  ego  linguam  abs  tc  mibi  praeccptis  ex- 
omandam  cupio,  ejus  me  plane  meam  imperitiam,  et 
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me,  et  plane  dirulsum  reliquisse.  Tester  ilium 
temper  sacrom  et  solenne  faturum  Damonis  ta- 
n ;  in  cujus  funere  ornando  cum  luctu  et  moerore 
ssus,  ad  ea  quae  potui  solatia  confug'ere,  et  respi- 
>anlbper  cupiebam,  non  aliud  mihi  quicquam 
dius  occnnit,  quam  restrum  omnium  gratissimam 
memoriam,  tuiqae  nominatim  in  mentem  reyo- 
Id  quod  ipse  jamdiu  legisse  debes,  siquidem 
(  carmen  illud  perrenit,  quod  ex  te  nunc  primum 
Mittendum  ego  sane  sedulo  eurareram,  ut 
ingenii  quantulumcnmque,  amoris  autem  adver- 
os  mei,  Yel  illis  paucis  versiculis,  emblematis 
»rem  inclusis,  testimonium  baudquaquam  obscu- 

Existimabam  etiam  fore  boc  modo,  ut  Yel  te 
liam  ad  scribendum  allicerem  ;  mibi  enim  si 
scriberem,  necesse  erat,  ut  Tel  ad  omnes,  tcI  si 

aliis  prsetulissem,  yerebar  ne  in  caeterorum, 
I  rescissent,  ofTensionem  incurrerem ;  cum  per- 
s  adhuc  superesse  istic  sperem,  qui  boc  i  me 
m  Yendicare  certe  potuerint  Nunc  tu  omnium 
a,  et  bac  amicissima  literarum  prorocatione,  et 
ndi  officio  ter  jam  repetito  dubitas  tibi  &  me  jam- 
Q  respondendi  yices  reliquorum  expostulatione 
ftti.  Quanquam  fateor  accessisse  ad  illam  silentii 
m,  turbulentissimus  iste,  ex  quo  domum  rerersus 
Britanniee   nostree  status,   qui  animum  meum 

post  ab  studiis  excolendis,  ad  vitam  et  fortunas 
o  modo  tuendas  necessario  convertit  Ecquem 
ler  tot  cirium  commissa  prcelia,  caedes,  fugas, 
um  direptiones,  recessum  otio  litcrario  tutum  dari 

posse  ?    Nos  tamen  etiam  inter  haec  mala,  quo- 

de  studiis  meis  certior  fieri  postulas,  sermone 

baud  pauca  in  lucem  dedimus;  quee  nisi  essent 
ce  scripta,  libenis  ad  vos  mitterem,  quorum  judi- 
lurimum  tribuo.  Poematum  quidem  quoe  pars 
a  est,  quoniam  expetis,  brevi  mittam ;  atque  id 
i  jamduduro  fecissem,  nisi  quod,  propter  ea  quee 
itificem  Romanum  aliquot  paginis  asperius  dicta 

suspicabar  yestris  auribus   fore    minus   grata. 

abs  te  peto,  ut  quam  yeniaro,  non  dico  Aligerio, 
trarcbae  yestro  eadem  in  causa,  sed  meee,  ut  scis, 
ipud  Yos  loquendi  libertali,  singulari  cum  buma- 
,  dare  consucvistis,  candcm  impetres  (nam  de  te 
persuasum  est)  ab  ceeteris  amieis,  quotics  de  ves- 
tibus  nostro  more  loquendum  erit  Exequias 
rici  regis  a  te  descriptas  libentcr  lego,  in  quibus 
irium  tuum,  non  compitalem  ilium  et  mercimo- 
ddictum,  quern  te  nuper  colore  jocaris,  sed  facun- 
Uum,  Musis  acceptum,  et  Mercurialium  yirorum 
lem,  agnosco.     Kestat  ut  de  rationc  aliqua  et 

inter  nos  constet,  quo  litcne  deinceps  nnstrae 
itinere  utrinque  commeare  possint.  Quod  non 
lom  difficile  Yidetur,  cum  tot  nostri  mercatores 
ia  apud  vos,  et  multa,  et  ampla  babeant,  quorum 
arii  singulis  hebdomadis  ultro  citroquc  cursitant; 
m  et  nayigia  baud  multo  rarius  bine  illinc  sol- 
Hanc  ego  curam  Jacobo  Bibliopols,  vel  ejus 
mihi  familiarissimo,  rccte,  ut  spero,  committam. 
terim,mi  Carole,  yalebis,  et  Cuhellino,  Franciuo, 
»baldo,  Malateste,  Clementillo  rainori,  et  si  quenf 
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alium  nostri  amantiorem  noYisti;  toti  denique  Gad- 
dianee  academie,  salntem  meo  nomine  plurimam  dices. 
Interim  yale. 

Landino,  Aprilis2\.  1647. 

Hermanno  Millio,  ComitU  Oldenhurgici  Oraiori, 

11.  Ad  literas  tuas,  nobilissime  Hermanne,  17  De- 
cemb.  ad  me  datas,  antequam  respondeam  ;  ne  me 
silentii  tam  diutini  reum  fortassis  apud  te  peragas, 
primum  omnium  oportet  exponam,  cur  non  responderem 
prius.  Primum  igitur  ne  nescias,  moram  attulit,  quae 
perpetua  jam  fere  adyersatrix  mibi  est,  adyersa  yale- 
tudo ;  deinde  yaletudinis  causa,  necessaria  quasdam  et 
subita  in  aedes  alias  migratio,  qaam  eo  die  forte  ince- 
peram,  quo  tuae  ad  me  liters  perferebantur ;  postremo 
certe  pudor,  non  babuisse  me  quicquam  de  tuo  negotio 
quod  gratum  fore  tibi  judicabam.  Nam  cum  postridie 
in  dominum  Frostium  casu  incidissem,  exque  eo  dili- 
genter  quaererem,  ecquod  tibi  responsum  etiamnum 
decerneretur  ?  (ipse  enim  a  concilio  yalctudinarius 
saepe  aberam)  respondit,  et  commotior  quidem,  nihil 
dum  decerni,  seque  in  expedienda  re  ista  nihil  profi- 
cere.  Satius  itaque  duxi  ad  tempus  silere,  quam  id 
quod  molcstum  tibi  sciebam  fore,  extemplo  scribere, 
donee,  quod  ipse  yellem,  tuque  tantopere  expetebas, 
libentissime  possem  scribere ;  quod  et  hodie,  uti  spero, 
perfeci ;  nam  cum  in  concilio  praesidem  de  tuo  negotio 
semel  atque  iterum  commonefecissem,  statim  ille  retu- 
lit,  adeoque  in  crastinum  diem  de  response  quampri- 
mum  tibi  dando  constituta  deliberatio  est.  Hac  de  re 
si  primus  ipse,  quod  ronabar,  certiorem  te  facerem,  et 
tibi  jucundissimum,  et  mei  in  te  studii  indicium  ali- 
quod  fore  existimabam. 

Westmonasterio. 

Clarissimo    Viro    Leonardo    Philar*    Athenienstj 
Ducis  Parmensis  ad  Regem  Gallia:  legato, 

12.  Benevolentiam  erga  me  tuam,  omatissimc 
Leonarde  Philara,  nee  non  etiam  praeclarum  de  nostra 
pro  P.  A.  Defensione*  judicium,  ex  literis  tuis  ad  do- 
minum Augerium,  virum  apud  nos,  in  obeundis  abhac 
republica  legationibus,  fide  eximia  illustrem,  partim  ea 
de  re  scriptis  cognovi:  missam  deinde  salutem  cum 
effigie,  atque  elogio  tuis  sane  virtutibus  dignissimo : 
literas  denique  abs  te  humanissimas  pereundem  accepi. 
Atque  ego  quidem  cum  nee  Gcrmauorum  ingenia,  ne 
Cymhrorum  quidem,  aut  Suecorum  aspcrnari  soleo«  turn 
certe  tuum,  qui  et  Athcnis  Atticis  natus,  et,  literarum 
studiis  apud  Italos  fcelicitcr  peractis,  magno  rerum  usu 
honores  amplissimos  es  consecutus,  judicium  de  me  non 
possum  quin  plurimi  faciam.  Cum  enim  Alexander 
ille  ma^nus  in  terris  ultimis  bellum  gerens,  tantos  se 
militia?  labores  pertulisse  testatus  sit,  rrfQ  nap  XOrivaiwv 
ivSo^iag  mica;  quidni  ego  mihi  gratulcr,  meque  omari 
quam  maxime  putem,  ejus  yiri  laudibus,  in  quo  jam 
uno  priscorum  Atheniensium  artes,  atque  virtutes  iUse 
celebratissimae,  renasci  tam  longo  intervallo,  et  reflo- 
resccre  videntur.     Qua  ex  urbe  cum  tot  viri  disertissinii 

*  Tro  Topulo  Anxlicaoo  Defeottio. 


pTodierinl.  Foruni  potiniioilm  scriptu  ab  ailolncentia 
pervnlvendis.  dididsse  roe  lilicns  rali>or  qutci|ui<l  v^ 
in  litcris  profeci.  Quod  si  mibi  tanta  vis  diccndi  ac- 
cepia  ab  illii  et  qaa»i  iransfiua  inessel,  itt  exercilus 
s  ait  liWranilani  ali  Otlomannico  l\~ 


tdit^bB 


■  ogngiwM  Mgrtns  opwpM 


riderii,  tmam  pnfteM  M  ^|Ba  nUl  «ihi  aMtiqaiBi 
Mt  n  votk  prin  mmc  QaU  mum  *«1  r«(iMi«  alM 
«M,  nldaqamdidHi  lliiiiiw  ul  m  digWM  mm 


ttaUHadh  «MMb, 


<pwifatetptBtt»iB«i«rfpiMg»ytri— piBtrtt, 


fbit  jtna  MM  k  ktu  ndola, 
^pMMTii  MHM  Mgi^  taM  bsM  toiqaa  MidUr  eot- 

loeaUm,  band  BnoprorKlo  nomine gaodeo;  eun  etiam 
adeo  rrugiieram  fuissc,  at  ct  ecclniie  paslorem  probuiD, 
patriic  bonum  cirem,  mibi  deuique  amictun  gratitsi- 
muro  pepcrerit.  Quod  equidcm,  cum  ex  cslera  vita 
tua  atque  ex  eo,  quod  de  religione  et  rimu)  de  repub- 
lica  pneclare  sentii,  tam  prtecipuc  ci  singular!  animi 
nulla  absentia,  nutio  Ktntis  de- 
nui  potest,  facile  intellif^o.  Nc- 
lisi  in  rirtute  ac  pjetatc,  rcnim- 
,  progressus  plusquam  tucdincres 
tibi  ad  ea  acquirenda  vel  mini- 
ffirt,   tani  grato  animo 


i  graliludini 
cuno,  extingui  aut  n 
que  enim  potest  fieri, 
que  optimarum  atudi 
recissea,  nt  in  eos,  qu 
muin  adjumeutum  t 
Quapropler 


irli- 


e  pum  pnmis  a 
7  mibi  quicqiiam  opt  alius  fore,  quam,  si 
tua  commmla  rationesquc  rcrrent,  qund  e(  tibi  etiam  in 
volis  cssG  tidco,  ut  possis  prope  mc  aliciibi  degere,  quo 
frequentior  inti^r  Qos  atque  jucundinr,  et  vitae  asus  et 
sludiorum  cssel.  Verum  dc  en,  prout  niimini  lisum 
ent,  libique  expediieril.  Quod  scripwris  deiuceps, 
poterts,  si  placet,  noslro  sermone  scribere  (quanquam  lu 
quidem  I^tinis  hand  parum  profecisti)  nequando 
acnptionis  labor  allerulrum  tiosirum  segniorem  forte  ad 
■cribendum  redrliderit,  utquc  sens  us 


:ulis  conslrictus,  t 


libe- 


nus  expromere  se  possit.      Li 
credo,  ex  ejus  famulilln,  cujus 
tissime  committes.     Vale. 
iVfitmonaflerio,  Decemb.  l- 


fetisli,  rec- 


H,  Fb:oii£s  litem  lua,  . 

sun!  datie,  vum  tabrllariua  tc^Iit  diccrvtor  juqia  i^ 
(liturus  :  qua  fnctuni  est,  at  rcacrihcBdi  «•  ttsfaa 
faculcsB  nulla  eatct :  id  rera  quamprimBm  faom  o^ 
tanlcm  tnopinaliE  qupedam  ocmpatMara  aaiqwi; 
quK  nisi  accidisscnt,  librum  pmfectn,  ili  fi  niiiaa  liaa 
litulo  niunitum,  uun  Ita  nudum  ad  t«  sinr  niwataat 
I ;  cum  ccce  tnir  ad  me  titenc,  id  ^iWwpa 
teuailale  satis  supcrqiie  graliannB  (aUMK 
luident  baud  Kmel  in  aniina,  Latnrii  in  *•■ 


-1  accuraiiM*  a 


bus.quos  ego  quidem 
diceris,  oe  quam 
quodcequc  tearbilroT  accurate  poasc.  amiurtOb  T«^ 
id  proul  debinc  impetus  lulerit.  ttu  periMk 
De  argumeuto  quod  scribis,  plane 
mnrem  iitiusmodi  ad  vteli 
fugerc:  quo  impudentiorsii  is,  necnw  nl.q>in4a* 
m:  cum  tam  audacter  ailirmarcrit.  la  auitia  qaiaal 
scrupulum  injecisli :  alqui  dudum.  run  alii}iHilMs  hi 
de  re  essemua  inier  uo«  loculi,  tuqiM  rvronvi  Bd' 
laorlia  hue  reoiuea,  nulla  tibi  dc  auilMR  JitiliM 
subess;  «idebaturi  quiu  ii  Morua  fuinct:  am  Mt- 
rum  iis  in  locii  famiiDi  obtinuisae,  nnuiacn  jtwlm 
quid  igjtur  bac  dr  re  ccrrtioi  a«ai^ 
babes,  me  rogo  eeniorem  fariaa.  De  irfiaaa 
(e}lem  equidcm  (quid  rnim  rfiriiiwlf)ili 
Ic  nan  diasentii* ;  id  pene  «  auil«am  q«td  at  ^d 
peniiadere  faciliut  piissil,  quam  Timrum,  qualiitiCk 
cordalurum  siiicenim  Judicium,  omnisque  tipcnid*- 
lalionis  laudatin?  Ad  alia  ul  nie  parem,  ni'siriac 
an  iiobiliora  aut  uiilinra  (quid  euiro  id  rebot  himwa 
asserenda  liberlalo  [iiibiliut  am  utilius  me  pot^ 
siquidcm  per  ralcliicliupm  et  banc  luminum  icii 
itmni  aeneclule  graviorcra.  ai  dcaique  per  bail 
rabularum  claiuores  licuerit,  facile  indod  pokK 
qui!  ciiiio  inersolium  unquam  mibi  placuit,el  btc<^ 
liberCatis  advcraarits  inopiuatnm  certameu.  difoM 
longe,  et  amcenioribi 
ad  se  rapuit  invitum  ;  ita  tamen  «l  rej  gesUr,  quail 
id  iiecessc  erat,  nequaqusm  ptEuileat :  mm  n  la 
opeiam  consumpsissc  me,  qund  innurrc  Tidem.  1m 
abest,  ul  putciu.  Verum  de  his  alias  ;  tu  taadcM. 
dnrtisainic,  ne  le  prolitius  detineam.  Tale;  meqw 


IOjcI 


T.>),yt./»6,  1654. 


in  prim 

;n.per 


is  Atbenaram  cullnr.  si  quit  aliB,  m 
mibi  penuasissimam  babebav.fjnd 


urin  pneelaram  aliquandn  reddi 
be  II  e  vole  n  I  lie  erga  se  mese.  Neqoe  drfnit  use  BV 
patnie  nnbilissimte  aniiquus  ille  genius  aDgarnw*' 
dedilquc  le  nobis  el  gemanutn  Attimm  el  noaui  m*" 
I  tis^imum ;    qui  me,  scriptis  duaiaxal  boutn.  rt  ka 
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i  ilisjunctus,  faumaniasime  per  literas  compellaveris, 
Londinum  postea  inopinatus  adveniens,  visensque 
I  yideDtem,  etiam  in  ea  calamitate,  propter  quam 
spectior  nemini,  despectior  multis  fortasse  sim, 
em  benevolentia  prosequaris.  Cam  itaquc  author 
li  sis,  ut  yisus  recuperandi  spem  omnem  ne  abjiciam, 
«re  te  amicum  ac  necessarium  tuum  Parisiis  Teye- 
am  medicuro,  in  curandis  prosertim  oculis  pr». 
itissimum,  qaem  sis  de  meis  luminibus  consulturus, 
lodo  acceperis  k  me  unde  is  caasas  morbi  et  sjmp- 
lata  possit  intellig'ere ;  faciam  equidem  quud  horta- 

ne  oblatam  andecuuque  divinitus  fortassis  opem 
Bdiare  videar.  Decenniuro,  opinor,  plus  minus  est, 
i|uo  debilitari  atque  hebescere  visum  sensi,  eodeni- 

tempore  lieiiem,  visceraque  omnia  gfrarari,  flati- 
que  Yezari :  et  mane  quidem,  siquid  pro  more  legere 
(issem,  oculi  statem  penitus  dolcre,  lectionemquc 
igere,  post  mcdiocrem  deinde  corporis  exercitatio- 
I  recreari ;  quam  aspexissem  lucemam,  iris  queedam 
.  est  redimere :  hand  ita  multo  post  sinistra  in  parte 
li  sinistri  (is  enim  oculus  aliquot  annis  prius  altera 
ilavit)  caligo  oborta,  qus  ad  latus  illud  sita  erant, 
lia  eripiebat.  Anteriora  quoque,  si  dexterum  forte 
!am  clausissem,  minora  visa  sunt.  Deficiente  per 
fere  triennium  sensim  atque  paulatim  altero  quoque 
in6,  aliquot  ante  mensibus  quam  visus  omnis  abole- 
r,quse  immotus  ipse  cemerem,  visa  sunt  omnia  nunc 
trorsum,  nunc  sinistrorsum  natare;  frontem  totam 
le  tempora  inreterati  quidem  vapores  videntur  in- 
Bse  ;  qui  somnolenta  quadam  gravitate  oculos,  a 

proesertim  usque  ad  vesperam,  plerunquc  urgent 
le  deprimunt ;  ut  niihi  baud  raro  veniat  in  mentem 
Djdessii  vatis  Phinei  in  Argonauticis, 


•KapoQ  Ik  fuv  &/i^ffaXin//cv 


vit^tVt  ap^ijjjyw  B^  iiri  Kui/iari  clcXir'  dvavSoc* 

neque  illud  oroiserim,  dum  adbuc  visus  aliquan- 
supererat,  ut  primum  in  lecto  decubuisscm,  nieque 
Itenitrum  latus  reclinassem,  consuevisse  copiosura 
en  clausis  oculis  emicare;  deinde,  imminuto  indies 
1,  colores  perinde  obscuriorcs  cum  inipetu  et  fragore 
dam  intimo  exilire  ;  nunc  autcm,  quasi  extincto 
do,  merus  nigror,  aut  cineraceo  distinctus,  ct  quasi 
xtus  solet  se  aflfundere :  caligo  tamen  qucp  perpetuo 
ersatur,  tam  noctu,  quam  interdiu,  albcnti  semper 
m  nigricanti  propior  videtur;  et  volvente  se  oculo 
uaotillum  lucis  quasi  per  rimulam  admittit  Ex 
tamctsi  medico  tautundem  quoque  spei  possit  elu- 
t,  tamen  ut  in  re  plane  insanabili,  ita  me  paro  atque 
ipono;  illudque  sa?pe  cogito,  cum  destinati  cuique 
.  tenebrarum,  quod  monet  sapiens  multi  sint,  meas 
oc  tenebras,  singulari  Numinis  benignitate,  inter 
m  et  studia,  vocesque  amicorum,  ct  salutationes, 
lethalibus  multo  esse  niitiores.  Quod  si,  ut  scrip- 
est,  non  solo  pane  vivet  homo,  sed  omni  verbo  pro> 
nte  per  os  Dei,  quid  est,  cur  quis  in  hoc  itidem  non 
liescat,  non  solis  se  oculis,  sed  Dei  ductu  an  pro> 
•ntia  satis  oculatum  esse.  Sane  dummodo  ipse  mibi 
picit,  ipse  mibi  providet,  quod  facit,  mcque  per 


omnem  vitam  quasi  manu  ducit  atque  deducit,  ne  ego 
meos  oculos,  quiindoquidem  ipsi  sic  visum  est,  libens 
feriari  jussero.  Teque,  mi  Philara,  quocunque  res  ceci- 
derit,  non  minus  forti  et  confirmato  auimo,  quam  si  Lyn- 
ceus  essem,  valere  jubeo. 

Wettmonasierio,  Septemh.  28,  1654. 

Leon  I  ab  Aizema. 

16.  Pergratum  est  eandem  adbuc  memoriam  reti- 
nere  te  mei,  quam  anlea  benevolentiam,  dum  apud  nos 
eras,  me  scmel  atque  iterum  invisendo,  perbumaniter 
significasti.  Ad  librum  quod  attinet  de  divortiis,  quern 
dedisse  te  cuidam  HoUandice  vertendum  scribis,  mal- 
lem  equidem  Latine  vertendum  dedisses :  nam  vulgus 
opiniones  nondum  vulgares,  qucmadraodum  excipere 
soleat,  in  iis  libris  expertus  jam  sum.  Tres  enim  ea  de 
re  tractatus  olim  scripsi :  primum  duobus  libris,  quibus 
doctrina  et  disciplina  divortii,  is  enim  libro  titulus  est, 
diffuse  continetur :  alterum  qui  Tetrachordon  inscribi- 
tur,  et  in  quo  quatuor  praecipua  loca  scripturse  supra 
ea  doctrina  quas  sunt,  explicantur :  tertium,  Colaste- 
rion,  in  quo  cuidam  sciolo  respondetur.  Quern  horum 
tractatum  vertendum  dederis,quamve  editionem,  nescio; 
nam  eorum  primus  bis  cditus  est,  et  posteriori  editionc 
multo  auctius.  Qua  de  re  nisi  certior  jam  factus  sis, 
aat  si  quid  a  me  aliud  velle  te  intellcxero,  at  vel  edi- 
tionem correctiorem,  vel  rcliquos  tractatus  tibi  mittam, 
faciam  sedulo  et  libenter.  Nam  mutatum  in  iis  quic- 
quam  aut  additum  non  est  in  praesentia  quod  velim. 
Itaque  si  in  tua  sententia  prsestiteris,  fidum  ego  mibi 
interpretem,  tibi  fausta  omnia  exopto. 

Westmonasterioy  Feb.  5,  1654. 

EzECHiELi  Spanhemio  Genevewii. 

17.  Nescio  quo  casu  accident,  ut  literee  tua:  post 
pauIo  minus  tres  menses  mibi  sint  reddittc,  quam  abs  te 
datae :  meis  profecto  expeditiore  prorsus  ad  te  com- 
meatu  plane  est  opus ;  quas  dum  de  die  in  diem  scri- 
bere  constitucbam,  occupationibus  quibusdam  conlinuis 
impeditus,  in  alterum  fere  trimestrc  spatium  ]>rocras- 
tinassc  me  sentio.  Tu  vero  ex  hac  niea  tarditatc  re- 
scribendi  velim  intelligas,  bencvolentiee  erga  me  tuee 
non  rcfrixisse  gratiam,  sed  eo  altius  insedisse  memo- 
riam, quo  saepius  atque  diutius  de  officio  meo  vicissim 
tibi  reddendo  indies  cogitabam.  Habet  hoc  sallem 
officii  tarda  solutio  quo  se  excuset,  dum  darius  confi- 
tetur  debcri,  quod  tanto  post  tempore,  quam  quod 
statim  persolvitur.  Ilia  te  imprimis  literarum  initio 
non  fefellit  de  me  opinio;  non  mirari  si  a  peregrino 
hominc  salutor:  neque  enim  rectius  dc  me  senseris, 
quam  si  sic  existinies,  neminem  me  verum  bonum  in 
peregrini  aut  ignoti  numero  habere.  Taleni  te  esse 
facile  mihi  persuadotur,  cum  quod  patris  doctissimi 
atque  sanctissimi  cs  filius,  tum  quod  a  viris  bonis 
bonus  existimaris,  tum  dcnique  quod  odisti  malos. 
Cum  quibus,  quandoquidem  mihi  quoque  helium  esse 
contigit,  fecit  pro  humanitatc  sua  Calandrinus,  deque 
mca  sententia,  ut  significaret  tibi,  pergratum  mihi  fore, 
si  contra  communem  adversarium  tua  subsidia  mecum 


Id  quod  Ills  ipsis  literis  perhi 
fecUli,  quOTum  partem,  ticito  xulhoris  nomine,  tuo  ergs 
me  studio  conlisui,  in  dtrensionem  meam  pro  leslimo- 
nio  inaercre  non  dubitsri.  Qucm  ego  librum,  ut  pri- 
mam  in  lucem  prodierit,  si  quia  erit  eni  recte  pofsint 
Fommitlere,  miuenduni  ad  tc  curabo.  Tu  iiilerim  quu 
ad  me  literas  desUDBTeriii,  Turrctlino  Gcnciensi  Lon- 
dini  commoranti,  cujus  illic  rralrem  notti.  baud  frusln, 
pulo,  imcripseris :  perquem  ul  ad  rosbie  nustne,  ita  ad 
DOS  restrac,  commodissime  perTcnerinl.  Dc  ciElero 
scias  velim,  et  te  plririnii  tun  mcriln  a  me  ticri,  tncqiie 
uti  porro  a\a  te  dili^ar,  jroprimis  vcUe. 
Wrilmonailfrio,  SfarlU  24,  ISM. 
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18.  OccupiTinREM  rcpErenint  me  tuie  litercc  qiias 
adolfaecns  BanaUius  atlulit,  unde  toi^r  esie  brevior 
quam  icllcm :  tu  lero  quas  abicns  promiiera«,  eai  ita 
probe  reddidisli,  ut  ks  alienna  aciiio  sanctius  ad  ca- 
lendiu,  credu,  persolTisset.  Seccssiini  islum  tibi, 
quamii*  nlbi  tVaudi  ait,  lameu  quonlam  titii  ea^ 
Toluptati,  gratulor;  turn  illam  quoque  fielicitstcm 
animi  tui,  qnem  ab  urbano  vel  arabidonc  vel  nlio  ad 
Kublimtum  reram  contemplationem  tarn  facile  poles  at- 
tollerc.  Quid  autem  seceMUi  ille  conreral,  prsler  li- 
bmnim  copiam,  nescio :  et  <\om  illjc  naclus  esslndiorum 
sociiM,  eoB  Buople  itivenio  potius  ijuam  disciplina  loci 
tales  esse  exl^iimein  ;  Disi  forle  ob  desiderium  tui  ini- 
quior  sum  ibti  loco  quia  te  delinet.  Ipse  interim  rente 
■nimadrertts,  nimis  illic  mulloa  eaie  qui  auis  inanisd- 
mis  arcrutiis  tarn  divina  quam  liumana  conlamincnt. 
tie  plane  nihil  agere  viileantur  dig-oum  tot  slipcndiis, 
quibus  pessima  publico  alunlur.  Sed  tu  ista  melius 
per  te  aapis.  Tam  relusti  a  diluvio  usque  Sioeusiura 
fasti,  quos  ab  jesiiila  Marcinio  promissos  esse  scribis, 
propter  rerum  nov  ita  tern  avidissime  proculdubio  expec- 
tantur:  >erum  auctoritatis.  aulfirmamcDtl,  nd  Musaicos 
libros  adjuDgere  quid  possint  uon  video.  Salutem  tibi 
reddit  Cjriacus  noster,  qu^m  salutalum  volcbas.    Vale. 

WeiltAonailcria,  Junti  23,  16M. 


\oliiliitimo  Adolrtcenli  Ric 


o  JONESIO. 


19.  pARiNTEM  me  seme]  atque  iterura  ad  proximoa 
luas  literas  rcscribcrc,  subila  quirdam  ncgotia,  cujus- 
mndi  mca  tuiit,  at  aosti,  prtFvcrterunl :  postea  excucur- 
risse  te  in  licina  qutedam  loca  audiieram ;  nuDC  dis- 
cedens  in  Hyberniam  mater  tua  prantaiitissima,  cnjus 
discesau  uterquc  nostrum  itolere  baud  mediocriter  de- 
bcmus,  nam  et  niibi  omuium  nccessitudiuum  loco  fui(, 
bas  ad  le  literas  ipsa  perfert.  Tu  vcro  quod  de  meo 
erga  te  studio  pcrsiiasus  es,  recte  facis ;  tibique  tanto 
plus  iodics  persuadeas  relim,  quanio  plus  bouie  iodo- 
lis,  boiiaque  fnifU  in  te  esse,  facis  ut  iotellig^m.  Id 
quod  Deo  danle,  non  solum  in  te  rectpis,  sed  quasi  ego 
le  sponsione  lacesslssem.  faelurnm  te  salisdas  atque 
ladaris;  el  Telut  judicium  pali  et  judicalum  solvere  nl 
facias,  non  recusat:  dcleclor  sane  hac  lua  dc  lemelipso 
tam  buna  tpe;  cui  duuc  deesse  non  poles;  quin  simul 


uou  prumis&is  modo  luu  non  M£l]»e.  *efi 
dimonium  ipse  tunm  deseniisw  >idcan!. 
aao  displicer«  tibi  Oaoniunt,  ejc  t 
quam  ant  aapientiorem  esse  radim,  mtm  aMn 
cTcdam  :  id  mibi  longe  aliis  rcbna  aawjaa  Md 
Victorias  principum  quas  Uodibm  lidlk,  «l  m  ^ 
moili  in  quibus  via  plarimum  putest,  naltM  If  pUi 
plio«  jam  audientcm  nimis  admiran.  Quid  *•»  m 
nnperc  niirandum  est,  si  verveeuin  in  pMiiai 
canturcunma.quiE  urbe^etoppidaarietaicTi 
possiot  T  Tu  ma^rna  excmpla  uon  e: 
justitia  et  tcmperintia  ab  ineunte  sute  p 
disre  atque  cugmKCere  :  tale  ;  meoque  fat  ni 
lutcm  oniatisiimo  viro  Henricu  01dcBb«rga  Vm  a 
tubernali  pi  u  rim  am  dicas. 
Wtitm.Sryt.2\,  1656. 

Omatiisimo  AdoleittHti  Petro  HeivtiniM. 

20.  Prohissa  iua,mi  Heimbachi,  aclmqataMi 
qu«  tua  finus  prs  se  lert,  cumolate  iiu|ilc*ittl.  fB^ 
quam  desiderium  nicum  rcdiuis  tui  qnoB  intra  daoat 

poriji  ratio  tui  cnpidum  faliit.  trinmnri*  pnw  ii» 
De  Atlanle,  quod  lbs  te  pelebau.  abaiMlr  p*«ttMii 
non  ut  mibi  comparares.  sed  taniummndo  at  fhd^ 
libri  minimum  iiidagares :  centum  et  Irt^uU  Hataa 
posltilari  scribis;  monlem  ilium  opinor  U>antaa«^ 
nou  libmm  Allantem,  dicis  lam  immaai  piteti*  okbi^ 
dum.  Ea  unnc  eliato  Ifpograpborum  in  cxcWeMb 
libris  luxuries  est,  ut  bibliotbecte  Doiiaiiiiin^Manlia 
sumplnosa  aupellex  jam  facta  tideatar.  UAi  eoM 
cum  picue  labuln  ob  cceciialcm  usui  esse  lix  ptwitt. 
dum  orbcm  teme  Irustra  CKi^is  ocalis  pcilusm,  qeuc 
ilium  librum  emissem,  Tereor  ne  tamti  tidcar  Iqpi 
polios  orbilatem  meam.  Tu  banc  insuper  n^ate 
mibi  operam,  ro(ro,  q(  cum  revenus  eris,  eeftknaa* 
facere  qiiens,  quot  tin!  inlegri  operis  illias  falaaai^ 
et  duarum  cditionum.  Blavians  videlicet  eiJaMasw 
utra  sit  auctior  eL  accuratiur :  id  quod  ex  tdpM  JM 
brcri  rcdituro  polius  quam  ex  alleria  liuns,  ana  m- 
dilurum  me  esse  spero.  Interim  vale,  teqa;  uta 
quamprimum  redde. 

Weslm.  Noremb.  B,  1656. 

Onialitiimo  Vira  Emebico  Bfcono. 

21.  Quod  in  Angliam  tnijicienli  tibi  d^a«  ■« 
visus,  quern  pneler  cietenu  visendum  doccns  et  hI^ 
tanduni,  full  sane  mibi  el  meritoquideio  graton;  q*' 
per  lileras  tanto  ctiani  ialervallo  nunc  denaa  ul«a 
id  aliquanto  full  ^rralius.  Poteraa  ettim  prinw  dioM 
fortassis  opinione  dm-ius  ad  me  reni«se,  per  litin*  ^* 
red  ire,  nisi  proprio  judicio  *el  saltern  bruerslealia  "■ 


Unde  est  sane,  uipaasevidtar^w 

scriptis   editts  iw"- 

idu  quotidiapa  nihil  t* 

rulgare:  r^si  id  n*^ 

qua  commode  scripsi,  iii  par  aiuaB  B 

I'idear;  el  {undns  ipse  scriptii  vbHdm 

Gl  laudem  v icisaim,  qnanlulacuaqnc  ea  est.  «■  uw 


mibi   ^ralular 
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m  ab  ipsis  retulero:  cam  rectum  et  laudabile 
«t,  id  non  ma^ps  ab  authoribus  pnestandssimis 
ise,  quam  ab  intimo  sensu  mentis  atqae  animi 
lisisse  purum  atque  sincerum  ridebor.  De  mea 
inimi  tranquillitate  in  hoc  tan  to  luminis  detri- 
deque  mea  in  excipiendis  exteris  hominibus 
te  ac  studio,  persuasum  tibi  esse  gaudeo.  Orbi- 
;erte  luminis  quidni  leniterferam,  quod  non  tam 
m  quam  revocatum  intus  atque  retractum,  ad 
am  potius  mentis  aciem  quam  ad  hebetandam, 
.  Quo  fit,  ut  neque  literis  irascar,  ncc  earum 
penitus  intermittam,  ctiamsi  me  tam  male  mul- 
t:  tam  enim  morosus  ne  sim,  Mysorum  regis 
i  saltern  exemplum  erudiit;  qui  eo  telo,quo  vul- 
i  est,  sanari  postea  non  recusavit  Quod  ad 
librum  de  modo  tenendi  parlamenta  quern  apud 
es,  ejus  dcsignata  loca  ex  codice  clarissimi  viri 
i  Bradsciavi,  nee  non  ex  codice  Cottoniano,  vel 
anda,  vel  dubia  si  erant,  confirmanda  curavi ;  ut 
lita  bio  tibi  tua  chartula  perspicies.  Quod  autem 
ipis,  num  etiam  in  arce  Londinensi  autog^phum 
ibri  extet,  misi  qui  id  qucereret  ex  feciali,  cui  ac- 
custodia  mandata  est,  et  quo  ipse  utor  familiari- 
spondit  is,  nullum  exemplar  illius  libri  iis  in 
lentis  extare.  Tu  vicissim  quam  mihi  operam 
in  re  libraria  procuranda,  pergratum  habeo; 
mihi  ex  Bysantinis  historiis,  Theophanis  Chro- 
tfaia  Greec.  Lat.  fol.  Constant  Manassis  Breviari- 
storicum,  et  Codini  Excerpta  de  Antiquit.  C.  P. 
Lat  fol.  Anastasii  Bibliothecarii  Hist  et  Vitee 
?ontific.  fol.  quibus  Michaelem  Glycam,  et  Joan- 
nnamum,  Annse  Comncnee  Continuatorcm,ex  ea- 
"pograpbia,  si  modo  prodierunt,  rogo  adjicias: 
|ueas  minimonon  addo  ;  cum  quod,  id  ut  te  mo- 
lorainem  frugalissimum,  non  est  opus,  turn  quod 
n  eorum  librorum  certum  esse  aiunt,  et  om- 
notum :  nummos  D.  Stuppius  numerate  se  tibi 
*uni  recepit,  nee  non  etiam  de  vectura,  quae  sit 
dissima,  provisurum.  Ego  yero  quie  tu  vis, 
Q  optas,  cupio  tibi  omnia.    Vale. 

tmonatterioj  Martii  24.  1656. 

Nohili  Adolescenti  Richardo  Jonesio. 

Fardius  multo  accepi  literas  tuas  quam  abs  te 
unt,  post  quiudecim  puto  dies  quam  sepositac 

apud  matrcm  delituissent.  Ex  quibus  tandem 
n  erga  me  tuum  gratique  anirai  sensum  liben- 

cognovi :  mea  certe  erga  te  bcnerolentia  moni- 
fidissima,  neque  optimte  matris  tuac  de  me 
li  atque  fiduciee,  neque  indoli  tuee  unquam 
t.  Est  quidem,  ut  scribis,  amcenitatis  atque 
tatis  eo  in  loco,  quo  nunc  recessisti,  est  et  libro- 
lod  academice  satis  esse  possit ;  si  ad  ingenium 
um  tantum  conferret  ista  soli  amoenitas  quan- 

delicias  confert,  ad  fcelicitatem  illius  loci  nihil 
videretur.  Et  bibliotheca  etiam  illic  instructis- 
St;  vcrum  nisi  studiosorum  mentcs  disciplinis 

instructiores  inde  reddantur,  apothecam  libro- 
im  quam  bibliothecam  rectius  dixeris.  Opor- 
quc  ad  bara  omnia  discendi  animum  atque  in- 


dustriam  acccdere  percommode  sane  agnoscis.  Tu  ex 
ista  sententia,  nequando  tecum  agere  necesse  habeam, 
etiam  atque  etiam  vide ;  id  facillimo  negotio  evitabis, 
si  omatissimi  viri  Henrici  Oldenburgi  qui  tibi  presto 
est,  gravissimis  atque  amicissimis  preeceptis  diligcnter 
parueris.  Vale  mi  Richarde  dilectissime,  et  ad  virtu- 
tem  ac  pietatem,  matris  praestantissimee  foemins  ex- 
emplo,  veluti  Timotheum  alteram,  sinito  te  adhortei 
atque  accendam. 

Wesimonasierio. 

Illustrissimo  Domino  Henrico  de  Brass. 

23.  Video  te,  domine,  id  quod  perpauci  ex  hodierna 
juventute  faciunt,  qui  oras  exteras  perlustrant,  non 
juvenilium  studiorum  sed  amplioris  undique  compa- 
randfE  eruditionis  causa,  veterum  exemplo  philosopho* 
rum,  recte  et  sapienter  peregrin ari.  Quanquam  ea 
quce  scribis  quoties  intueor,  ad  eraditionem  non  tam 
aliunde  capiendam,  quam  aliis  impertiendam,  ad  com* 
mutandas  potius,  quam  ad  coemendas  bonas  merces, 
accessisse  ad  exteros  videris.  Atque  utinam  mihi  tam 
facile  esset,  ista  tua  preedara  studia  rebus  omnibus 
adjuvare  ac  promovere,  quam  est  jucundum  sane  et 
pergratum  tuam  egregiam  indolem  id  a  me  petere. 
Quod  scribis  tamen  statuisse  te  ut  ad  me  scriberes, 
meaque  responsa  peteres  ad  eas  difficultates  enuclean- 
das,  circa  quas  k  multis  saeculis  historiarum  scriptores 
videntur  caligasse,  nihil  equidem  bujusmodi  neque 
unquam  mihi  sumpsi,  neque  ausim  sumere.  De  Sal- 
lustio  quod  scribis,  dicam  libere,  quoniam  ita  vis  plane 
ut  dicam  quod  sentio,  Sallustium  cui  vis  Latino  histo- 
rico  me  quidem  anteferre ;  quoc  etiam  constans  fere 
antiquorum  sententia  fuit.  Habet  suas  laudes  tuus 
Tacitus;  sed  eas  meo  quidem  judicio  maximas,  quod 
Sallustium  nervis  omnibus  sit  imitatus.  Cum  haec  te- 
cum coram  dissererem,  perfecisse  videor,  quantum  ex 
eo  quod  scribis  conjicio,  ut  de  illo  cordatissimo  scrip- 
tore  ipse  jam  idem  prope  sentias:  adeoque  ex  me 
quaRris,  cum  is  in  exordio  belli  Catilinarii  perdifficile 
esse  dixerit  historiam  scribere,  propterea  quod  facta 
dictis  exaequanda  sunt,  qua  potissimum  ratione  id 
assequi  historiarum  scriptorem  posse  existimem.  Ego 
vero  sic  existimo ;  qui  gestas  res  dignas  digne  scrip- 
serit,  eum  animo  non  minus  maguo  rerumque  usu  pree- 
ditum  scribere  oportere,  quam  is  qui  eas  gesserit :  ut 
vel  maximas  pari  animo  coraprchendere  atque  metiri 
possit,  et  comprehcnsas  sermone  puro  atque  casto  dis- 
tincte  graviterque  narrare  :  nam  ut  ornate,  non  admo- 
dum  laboro;  historicum  enim,  non  oratorem  require. 
Crebras  etiam  sententias,  et  judicia  de  rebus  gestis  in- 
terjccta  prolixe  nollem,  ne,  interrupta  rerum  serie, 
quod  politici  scriptoris  munus  est  historicus  invadat ; 
qui  si  in  consiliis  explicandis,  factisque  enarrandis,  non 
suum  ingenium  aut  conjecturam,  sed  veritatcm  potissi- 
mum sequitur,  suaram  profecto  partium  satag^t.  Ad- 
diderim  et  illud  Sallustianum,  qua  in  re  ipse  Cato- 
nem  maxinie  laudavit,  posse  multa  paucis  absolvere ; 
id  quod  sine  acerrimo  judicio,  atque  etiam  tcmpc- 
rantia  quadam  neminem  posse  arbitror.  Sunt  multi 
io  quibus  vel  sermonis  elegautiam,  vel  congestarum 
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rcruni  co|iiHiu  itvn  Jcsidcrcs ;  ijui  breTUatcm  cum 
cojlin  coiijiiiixcrit,  id  est,  qui  piulta  paucis  abanlrerit, 
pTiiiifpit  mto  jiiditiu  Ijililmrum  csl  Kallusliua.  Ilu 
C|fn  virtulus  b)slr>ricii  incsite  puleni  opinicn',  (jiii  Hirta 
dktii  exinjuntiirum  ne  sjicrel.  Verum  quid  e^i  libi 
ilia?  ad  qtiir  tu  i|ise,  qim  ra  itijfi'iiiu,  jicr  le  sufficis; 
i|inqiic  cuiu  ill|:rL■»^us  is  riaiii,  in  i|ua  si  |>crgi!i,  ucini- 
npin  k- ijisii  dwliiirem  |i«k-ris  Lrevt  coiisulere:  et  uti 
p('r;;as,  qiiani|iHm  liiii  liiirlalii  iiini  njiiii  est  ciiju!>r|uaRi, 
nv  iiiiiiiirii)  tamcti  niliil  |int  cxjiui'tHiiimc  tuu  m|>uD- 
distu:  videar,  (|uaiiti)iii  rali-rr  iiie  aucliirilate  ajiud  (u 
kiiiiti,   liurluT  uia<;iiiij>iTc   alquc  aurlor  sum.       Vale, 


tuiiqiit'  virliite  t 


itin:  arquirt'iido:  studio 


WtiliuaiiatUiw,  bhim.  (i«inti/.  1637, 

24.  Qi'OD  Salmurium  pcreffrinaliniiis  vcstnr,  ut  puto, 
KCdrm  iiiculuiDM  pervenislis,  fcaiido :  hoc  euim  (c  non 
rifcllil,  iit  milii  ini|iTiui)K  eratissiuiLiiu  ftire;  utqiii  et  Ir 
mcrilo  tuu  dilitfam,  et  su!.vi']tli  ilinrris  causani  lamessr 
liniH^tamattiUFlaadaliiK-mHciaiii.  Quod  autcin  audisti 
areerniluni  erclesiie  tani  illusiri  enidicnilte  Anlistitem 
tarn  iufami'iii,  id  lualleiii  qiiivis  aVun  in  Cliaruiitifi. 
(juaiu  tu  iu  C  harm  111  II  bi  cvmtiH  aitdisses:  vcrendum 
ciiim  est  ralde,  ne  liitii  i.-a.-l(i  deviiis  fruKtretiir,  quisqiiis 
taiu  freilo  auspice  pf^rieiituram  kc  iiiiqiiani  ad  suprros 
putit.  \iv  illi  eri-lrsia<  [Ptus  modii  avcrtat  omen)  ulii 
■ales  Riiiiistri  auriiim  causa  polissiiiium  placeni,  quos 
eii'lesia,  si  n.-fiirmalit  vcre  vult  diri,  cjirerel  reetius 
(|iiam  ciHqMaTct.  <luiid  M-ripla  iiintira  nrmini  iii>i  |ins- 
cciili  iiii|>t'rti>li,  recto  tu  iiiiiJi-m  el  cicftaiitcr,  lu  i|iii'  ex 
mra  H.inm,  miI  ctijiii  ex  Hnraliana  «ciilc»iiu  friUti; 


Xohili  A.M.'r,-,,,,  Ki.-.hr;,,,  .l„Nr,ir>. 

f0N.Kris-i   Ir  -i,„.  in,  ..-iinin,!,.  lani  lui.-iiin  t.,-r 
L-.is  I.,.l..ti.rui„  ill,  ivl.ri,.  ia.11,1  .-,  1.  ril...'  .  .•>  ,„„ 
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lllic  quuad  te  comtnebis  in  portueris;  SviiHfiSct- 
pul(«,  ct  KirciiuDi  caniu:*  alia*  libi  careadum.  QaiRt: 
viiidcmiaiD,  qna  ubicclan:  Ir  c»>;itas.  SaiuiDnniB 
niiiiium  satire  le  iiolini,  ui»i  in  auiuiu  qutiqiir  mi.e.9>- 
luiu  illiid  Liberi  liberiiire  Miisaruni  lutice  ijuintiii:.. 
parte  diluere.  Verum  ad  \t!KV,  mc  tiiani  lAi'i  n'j .  it-^ 
latureni  hahcs  exiniiuui,  qiieiii  si  au  Ji'»,  libiiurE  pn  :t^ 
optiiiic  ciMisulueri*,  ct  priHtauiiniDiampareuk'rii'Ju 
suiiiDKi  |;audii>,  et  crescenlc  iiidi«4  aninre  tui  idnini. 
QuikI  uti  facere  pnssis,  a  Dcu  Opt.  Alax.  {Klcrt  'i^iii- 
die  di'bes.  Vale,  et  ad  uns  quam  optimut.  l-vtiiM|k 
artibus  quam  caitissimu*,  fac  redeas  :  id  mibi  I'rtlfr 
I'H'tenm  jucundissimuiu  mt. 
Writm.  Calrnd.  SfrlU.  ICS7. 


I Uiiiiriuimo  Domino  Hem 
per  hnsce  dies 


a  Brx 
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busdani,  i 

Tiilebam.  Vulebam  enini  co  citius  qui>d  liiriu  uu 
multa  jam  nunc  erudiiiunr  picnas,  nan  tam  prrc  fitna 
libi  quicquaui  (id  quod  a  iu<-  huiiiiris  crcd>i  uhi.  tr» 
usus  tui  causa  postula)>)  quam  gratulaniii  diiiiiuii. 
rcliquissc  mibi  locum  tidcbam.  Gramlur  aatml  n 
mihi  imprimis  Uclieilatoni  nieani,  qui  Salluniii  mhIa- 
tiam  ita  conitnode  explicosse  « idear,  et  tibi  uai  iM- 
duaii)  illius  auctiiris  sapientis^imi  taiilu  cum  ftniiB 
Icctioneni.  De  quo  idem  tibi  autim  coiifirdiuv  quod 
dc  Cicerune  Quintilianus,  sciat  se  iiaud  [uruio  ia  n 
bisturicaprofecissccuiplacent  Sallusliu»,     lllud  igui 
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muniis  apud  eum  petis.    Verum  in  ipso  discessu  jam 
tabellarius  est.    Vale. 

We*tmon€sterio,  Decemb.  18,  lfi57. 

JoANNi  Badi^o  Pa</ort  Arausionensi. 

28.  Quod  tardius  ad  te  rescribo,  rir  clarissiine  et 
rererende,  non  recusabit,  credo,  noster  Duneus,  quo 
minus  taidioris  culpam  rescriptiouis  a  nie  in  ipsum 
trvisferain.     Postca  eiiim  qiiam  scheduloc  illiiis,  quam 
mihi  recitatam  volcbas,  de  iis  qiits  Kvangelii  causa 
e^ses  atque  peqiessus  esses,  copiam  mibi  fecit,  non 
distuli  parare  has  ad  te  litcras  ut  ei  darem  tabellario, 
qai  primus  discessisset,  sollicitus  quam  in  partem  silen- 
lium  mcuoi  tarn  diuturnum  interpretarere.    Maximam 
interim  habeo  gratiam  Moliueeo  vestro  Nemauseusi, 
qui  suis  dc  mc  sermonibus  ct  amicissima  prcpdicationc, 
tot  per  ea  loca  bouorum  virorum  me  in  gratiam  immisit. 
£t  sane  quanquam  non  sum  nescius,  mc  vel  co  quod 
cum  adTcrsario  tanti  nominis  publice  jussus  ccrtamen 
BOD  detrcctavcrim,  vel  propter  argumcnti  celcbritatem, 
▼el  denique  scribendi  genus  longe  latcque  satis  inno- 
tuisse  ;  sic  tamcn  existimo,  me  tantundcm  duntaxat 
habere  famns,  quantum  babeo  bonae  existimationis  apud 
bonos.     Atque  in  eadcm  te   quoque  esse   sentcntia, 
plane  video  ;    qui  veritatis  Christianie  stuilio   atque 
miDore  accensus,  tot  labores  pertuleris,  tot  hostes  susti- 
naeris;  eaque  quotidie  fortiter  facias,  quibus  tantum 
abest,  ut  ullam   ab  improbis  famam  tibi  quseras,   ut 
eorum  certissima  odia  et  maledicta  in  tc  concitare  non 
▼ercaris.     O  tc  beatum !  quern  Deus  unum  ex  tot  mil- 
libus  virorum,  alioqui  sapientum  atque  doctorum,  ex 
ipsis  inferurum   portis  ac  faucibus  ercptum,  ad  tarn 
insig'nem  atque   intrepidam  Evangelii  sui  profcssio- 
Dem  cvocavit.     Et  babco  nunc  quidem  cur  putcm  Dei 
Yuluntatc  singulari  factum,  ut  ad  te  citius  non  rcscri- 
berim :  cum  enim  intclligcrem  ex   literis  tiiis,  te  ab 
infcstia    undique  hostibus  pctitum   atque    obsessum, 
circumspicere,  et  merito  quidem,  quo  tc  posses  in  ex- 
trerao  discrimine,  si  ita  res  tulisset,  recipere,  et  Angliam 
tibi  in  primis  placuissc,  gaudebam  equidem  non  uno 
nomine,  te  id  consilii  ccpisse ;  cum  tui  potiundi  spc, 
turn  te  de  roea  palria  tarn  prtpclarc  sentire  :  illud  dole- 
bam,  non  tum  vidissc  me  unde  tibi  hie  apud  nos  pnc- 
serlim  Anglice  nescienti,  pro  eo  ac  deccret  prospcctum 
csset  posset     Nunc  vero  pcropportune  accidit  ut  mi- 
nister quidam  Gallicus  aetate  confectiis,  ante  paucos 
dies  h  Tita  migraverit.     In  ista  cccle%iia  qui  pluiimum 
poftsunt,  teqne  illis  in  locis  non  satis  tuto  vcrsari  intel- 
lig'unt  (non  hoc  incertis  ninioribus  collectum,  scd  ex 
ipsis  auditum  refcro)  cooptatum  te  illius  ministri  in  lo- 
ciim  summopcre  cupiunt,  imrao  invitant;  sumptusque 
itiiieris  suppeditandos  tibi  dccrcverunt;  atque  ita  tibi 
de  re  familiari  provisum  iri  polliccntur,  ut  ministrorum 
apud  nos  Gallicorum  nemini  mcJius ;  nee  tibi  quic- 
quam  defore,  quod  ad  munus  cvangelicum  apud  sc  li- 
benter  ol>eundum   possit    conducere.      Quare   advola 
quamprimum,  si  me  audis,  vir  revcrendc,  ad  cupidLssi- 
mos  tui,  messem  hie  messurus,  etsi  commodorum  hujus 
niundi  fortasse  non  ita  uberem,  tanien,  quam  tui  similis 
potissimum  exoptant,  animarum,  utspero,  numcrosam : 


tibique  persuadeas,  te  viris  bonis  omnibus  expectatis- 
simum  esse  veuturum  ;  et  qiianto  citius,  tanto  gjrn- 
tiorem.    Vale. 

WettmonasteriOy  April.  21,  1059. 

Henkico  Oldenburco. 

29.  SiLENTii,  quam  petis  veniam  tui,  dabis  potius 
mci;  cujus  erant,  si  memini,  respondendi  vices.  Me 
certc  non  imminulaerga  te  voluntas,  hoc  enimpcrsua- 
sissimum  tibi  esse  velim,  scd  vel  stiidia,  vol  curae  do- 
mesticae  impediverant,  vel  ipsa  fortasse  ad  scribcndum 
pif^ritia,  intermissi  officii  reum  facit.  Quod  scire  cupis, 
valeo  equidem,  Deo  juvante,  ut  soleo  :  ab  historia  no»- 
troruni  motuum  concinnanda,qnod  hortari  vidcris,  longe 
absum ;  sunt  enim  silentio  digniores  quam  proeconio: 
nee  nobis  qui  motuum  historiam  concinnarc,  sed  qui 
motus  ipsos  componere  feliciter  possit,  est  opus :  tecum 
enim  vercor  ne  libertatis  ac  relig'ionis  hostibus  nunc 
nuper  sociatis,  niniis  opportuni  inter  has  nostras  civiles 
discordias  vel  potius  insanius,  videaniur;  vcrum  non 
illi  gravius,  quam  nosmetipsi  jamdiu  flagitiis  nostris, 
rcli^poni  vulnus  intulcrint.  Scd  Deus,  uti  spcro,  prop- 
ter se  gloriaraque  suam,  quae  nunc  agitur,  coiisilia  im- 
petusque  hostium  ex  ipsorum  sentcntia  succcdere  non 
sinet,  quicquid  reges  ct  cardinales  turbarum  mcditen- 
tur  aut  struant.  Sjnoilo  intcrca  protestanlium  I^ao- 
dunensi,  propediem,  ut  scribis,  convocandn?,  prccor  id, 
quod  nulli  adhuc  synodo  contigit,  foeliccm  cxitnni,  non 
Nazianzenicum ;  foeliccm  autcni  huic  nunc  satis  futu- 
runi,  si  nihil  aliud  dccrcverit,  quam  ejicicndum  esse 
Morum.  De  adversario  posthunio  simul  ac  prodierit, 
fac  me,  rogo,  prime  quoque  tempore  certiorem.     Vale. 

Wettmon.  Decemb.  20,  1659. 

Nobili  Adolescenti  Richardo  Jonesio. 

30.  Quod  longo  inters' alio  ad  me  scribis,  modestis- 
sime  tu  quidem  tc  excusas,  qui  possis  ejusdem  delicti 
nic  rectius  accusare  :  uthaud  sciam  profecto  utrum  non 
dcliquissc  te,  an  sic  excusasse,  maluerim.  Illud  tibi  in 
mentcm  cave  veniat ;  me  gratitudincm  tuam,  si  qua 
mihi  abs  tc  dcbetur,  literarum  assiduitatc  nietiri :  tum 
te  gratissimum  ad  versus  me  esse  scnsero,  cum  mca  erga 
te  quuc  pnedicas  merita,  non  tarn  in  literis  crcbris,  quam 
in  optimis  pcrpetuo  studiistnis  aclaudibusap])arebunt. 
Viam  virtutis  quidem,  in  illo  orbis  tcrrarum  gymnasio 
quod  es  ingrcssus,  recto  focisti ;  sed  viam  scito  illam 
virtutis  ac  vitii  communcm ;  illuc  progrcdiendum,  ubi 
via  in  bivium  se  scindit.  Tequo  sic  compararcjam 
nunc  mature  dcbes,  ut  relicta  hue  oommuni,  aniopna  ac 
florida,  illam  arduani  ac  difficiloni,  qui  solius  virtutis 
clivus  est,  tua  sponte  libentius,  eliam  cum  laborc  ac 
periculo,  possis  ascendore.  Id  tu  prw  aliis  multo  faci- 
lius,  mihi  credo,  potcris,  qui  tarn  fidum  ac  peritum  nac- 
tus  cs  itineris  duccm.     Vale. 

West.  Decemb.  20,  16.39. 


Oi'TiafKdiflo    Viro   Petho   Hei 
Bra  nAu  iurp  in 

31.  Si  iuler  toi  funern  popular! um  tncorum,  anno  tarn 
gnvi  ac  pmileiiLJ,  abreplum  me  quoque,  ul  scribis,  ex 
n]lnorepneserUmdiquucredi<liali,miramnone9t;atque 
'  Q\e  nimor  apud  icilnM,  ut  videtur,  homines,  si  ex  eo 
quod  Jc  salute  mea  solicili  esscot,  increbuit,  hod  dia- 
pliccl :  indiciam  enito  siiK  erg«  me  bcnet'ilenliie  fuisse 
exiEtimo.  Scd  Dei  bcnignitate,  qui  tutuio  mifai  rectp- 
tum  in  sgris  pararerat,  ct  vivo  sdhiic  el  taleo ;  utinam 
ne  inutitia,  quicquid  muneris  iu  hac  v iu  restal  lULhi 
perag'enduia.  Tibi  Tero  Ian  loDgv  interfallo  teuisu: 
i,  pcrgratnni  est;  quanquam,  prout  rem 
F  verbis  exomaa,  pnEberc  aliqucto  snspicionem  videris, 
^i  te  polius  esse,  qui  lot  virtulum  diversaram 
F  eonjugium  ia  me,  ut  tcribis,  admirere.     Ef^o  certe  ex 


piolem  (Mpa*i^»vB. 
a,  rebusquc  dims,  «irta(a  aE 
>  noo  iu  Mk 
cbatilatem  hospitti  mibi  reddidit :  quam  emm  yliaw 
lu  incas,  cg-o  pietatem  in  patriam  difuta  abwu  ait 
teni,  ea  me  pulchra  nomine  Jelinitum  pmpc,  ol  lla^ 
earn,  expalriaiit.  Retiqiianini  tuincn  i^bonis  Hano*- 
cinil.  Patria  est,  ubicuiique  est  bene.  Finon  hatm, 
si  boc  prius  aba  te  imjicCraiero,  ut,  si  quid  mendtaeilf- 
scriptum  aut  noii  interpuuctum  repereris.  id  puen.  <|ia 
hare  eieepit,  Latinc  proisus  nescienti  «e))»  impuMTF; 
cui  aingulas  plane  lileraiss  annumcniFe  non  sinr  mius 
ria  dietans  ra^bar.  Toa  interim  «irt  nerila,  •foot 
tgo  adolescentem  spei  eximie  cognoti.  ad  Uis  b«na- 
priucipis  gratia  provcxisse  te  locum,  giodn^ 
CEPtcraque  fausta  omnia  el  cupio  libi,  el  ^>en>.  Vak. 
II,  Aag.  15-  1666. 


JOANNIS   MILTONII 


PROLUSIONES  QU^DAM  ORATORIiE. 


IN  COLLEGIO,  &c. 


[riRST  PVBUiHXo  1874] 


Utrum  Dies  an  Nox  pratiantior  tii  ? 

RiPTUM  post  se  reliquere  passim  nobilissimi  qui- 
rhetoricae  magistri,  quod  nee  ros  preeteriit,  Acade- 

in  UDoquoque  dieendi  genere,  sive  demonstrativo, 
deliberativo,  sive  judicial!,  ab  aucupanda  audito- 
gratia  exordium  duci  oportere ;  alioqui  nee  per- 
:n  posse  auditorum  animos,  nee  caasam  ex  sen- 
\  succedere.  Quod  si  res  ita  est,  quam  sane,  ne 
dissimulem,  eruditorum  omnium  consensu  fixum 
nque  non,  miserum  me!  ad  quantas  ego  hodie 
rtus  sum  angustias !  qui  in  ipso  orationis  limine 
T  ne  aiiquid  prolaturus  sim  minime  oratorium,  et 
Bcio  oratoris  primo  et  praecipuo  necesse  habeam 
dere.  Etenim  qui  possim  ego  vestram  sperare  be- 
lentiam,  cum  in  hoc  tanto  concursu,  quot  oculis 
or  tot  ferrae  aspiciam  iufesta  in  me  capita ;  adeo 
-ator  venisse  videar  ad  non  exorabiles.  Tantum* 
t  ad  simultates  etiam  in  scholis  eemulatio,  yel  di- 

studia,  vel  in  eisdcm  studiis  diversa  judicia  se- 
tium ;  ego  vero  solicitus  non  sum, 

ihi  Polydamas  et  TroVades  Labeonem  prBtulerint ;  nugs. 

Qtamcn  ne  penitus  despondeam  animum,  sparsim 
,  ni  fallor,  qui  mihi  ipso  aspectu  tacito,  quam 
velint,  baud  obscure  significant;  a  quibus  etiam 
tumvis  paucis,  equidem  probari  malo  quam  ab 
neris  imperitorum  centuriis,  in  quibus  nihil  men- 
ibil  rectae  rationis,  nihil  sani  judicii  inest,  ebul- 

quadam  et  plane  ridenda  verborum  spuma  sese 
itantibus ;  k  quibus  si  emendicatos  ab  novitiis 
iribus  centones  dempseris,  Deum  immortalem ! 
to  nudiores  Leberide  conspexeris,  et  exhausta  inani 
mlorum  et  sententiuncularum  supellectile,  yi^ifik 
i9iyyt<r^ai^  perinde  mutos  ac  ranuncula  Seriphia. 
quam  cegre  temperaret  a  risu  yel  ipse,  si  in  vivis 

Heraclitus,  si  forte  bosce  cerneret,  si  Diis  placet, 
rculos,  quos  paulo  ante  audiferitcotbumato  Euri- 


pidis  Orestc,  aut  furibundo  sub  mortem  Hercule  gran- 
diora  eructantes,  exhausto  tandem  yocularum  quaran- 
dam  tenuissimo  penu,  posito  incedere  supercilio,  aut 
retractis  introrsum  comibus,  velut  animalcula  quaedam 
abrepere.  Sed  recipio  me  paululum  digressus.  Si 
quis  igitur  est  qui,  spreta  pacis  conditione,  dtnroviov 
irokkfioy  mihi  indixerit,  eum  ego  quidem  in  praesentia 
non  dedignabor  orare  et  rogare,  ut  semota  paulispcr 
simultate,  aequabilis  adsit  certaminis  hujus  arbiter; 
neve  oratoris  culpa,  si  qua  est,  causam  quam  optimam 
et  praeclarissimam  in  invidiam  vocet  Quod  si  mor- 
daciora  paulo  haec  et  aceto  perfusa  nimio  putaveritis, 
id  ipsum  de  industria  fecisse  me  profiteor :  volo  enim 
ut  initium  orationis  meee  primulum  imitetur  dilucu- 
lum  ;  ex  quo  subnubilo  serenissima  fere  nascitur  dies. 
Quee  an  nocte  prsestantior  sit,  baud  vulgaris  utiquc 
agitatur  controversia,  quam  quidem  mearum  nunc  est 
partium,  auditores,  pensique  hujus  matutini,  accurate 
et  radicitus  excutere ;  quamvis  et  haec  prolusioni  po- 
eticee,  quam  decertationi  oratoriae,  magis  videatur  ido- 
nea :  at  at  noctemne  dixi  cum  die  struxisse  litcs  ? 
Quid  hoc  rei  est?  qusenam  heec  molitio?  numnam 
antiquum  Titanes  redintegrant  helium,  Pblegraei  prselii 
instaurantes  reliquias  ?  an  terra  novam  in  superos  deos 
enixa  est  portentosae  magnitudinis  prolem  ?  an  vero 
Tjphoeus  injectam  Mined  montis  electatus  est  molem  ? 
an  denique,  decepto  Cerbero,  catenis  adamantinis  sub- 
duxit  se  Briareus  ?  quid  est  aliquando  tandem,  quod 
deos  manes  ad  ccelestis  imperii  spem  jam  tertio  erexe- 
rit?  adeone  contemnendum  Jovis  fulmen?  adeon'  pro 
nihilo  putanda  Palladis  invicta  virtus,  qua  tantam  olim 
inter  terrigenas  fratres  edidit  stragem  ?  exciditue  animo 
insignis  ille  per  cceli  templa  Liberi  patris  ex  profliga- 
tis  gigantibus  triumphus  ?  neutiquam  san6 :  meminit 
ilia  probe,  nee  sine  lachrymis,  constematos  plerosque  a 
Jove  fratres  superstitesque  caeteros  usque  ad  penitissi- 
mos  inferorum  recessus  in  fugam  actos ;  et  certe  jam 
nihil  minus  quam  bellnm  adornat  trepida,  querelam 
potius  et  lites  instruit,  atque  pro  more  mulienim  post 


reta  uusuibus  ct  puo^ia  forliler  gvslam  ail  i-ulloquium 
■eu  ftriuG  ad  rixam  vcnil,  prriclilura,  opinur,  lindane 
pluiBti  armii  laleat.  ALveraquam  iaconsullu,  quam 
•fmgiinler,  i|uanii)ue  debili  caiuie  tilulo  pru-  die  «uin- 
narii  rcruiu  amliial,  expedlre  Tesiino.  Video  siquideiu 
ct  ifium  diem  gtHi  cantu  cxpci^faolain.  cursu  solilo 
ciUliufi  adpruperas&e  ad  suas  laudes  exnudienilas.  El 
quouiam  uauBijuitque  boc  imprimia  ad  huaores  el  de- 
CU«  cniiierre  aibilrstur,  si  ab  ^nerosia  ualalibus  el 
priica  regum  Tel  deoTum  sanguine  oriundum  se  cum- 
percriL  Videndum  primo  utra  geiicre  sit  darior,  moi 
quwDllu  anliifiiitale  bnnoralior ;  dein  hsc  an  ilia 
bumanis  u«ibus  accnmniodalim  inseiriaL  Apud  re- 
tuslissimiis  itaque  mjlholog-iK  acnptorta  tnemorix 
italulu  repirio,  DeiDognrufnuein  dcnrum  onuiiuni  sta- 
Tuni  (quein  euDdem  tt  Ciinos  ab  uiliquis  iiuneupatom 
Iiarivlur)  inifr  alios  liberus,  quus  siiBtulerat  plurimus, 
Tnralu  gH;liuisse  ;  bac,  iuccrla  palrc,  nocleni  fiiia&e 
prognaiain ;  quamrii  paulu  aliu-r  Ilcsiudus  cam  cban- 
|rcniuin  Tclit  hoc  mouaslivhii, 

HaiiG,  quDcimque  tialam,  citm  adiilcvcnl  ad  scUlem 
nuplii*  maluram,  piudi  iilii  nxorrra  Phatics  ptutur; 
BimuFiKc  matrc,  rrfragaliir  ilia,  iicgaique  w  ig^oii 
riri  et  unsquatn  visl,  rnonbuiqui!  iiisiiper  lam  luage 
diversis  concubitutn  iniiuram.  Repulsani  Phaiies 
WT^re  fcrcni,  lerso  io  ndium  amorc,  uig-ellani  banc 
Telluris  filiam  per  omnes  orbis  temnim  Iraclu*  ad 
iiccem  sequilur  indignabundus.  Ilia  vero  quern  aman- 
lem  ttprcril,  eum  boitem  noD  minus  tremit ;  pmpierra 
nc  aptid  allimas  quiden  natjunes,  et  disjunrta  quam 
nmxiiDG  Inca,  immu  nc  in  ipso  sinu  parentis  ^niis  it 
lutaiD  ma,  ad  inccslos  Erebi  Trains  ampirxus  ritrtim 
ct  cUnculuw  se  raniptt;  timore  simul  grafi  soluia, 
inarilumque  nada  proculdubio  sui  simitem.  Hoe  ila- 
quc  lam  venuslu  cciiijugum  pari  £ther  et  Dies  perbi- 
bcntur  ediii,ut  auiboresi  idein,cujus  supra  )nenlii>n.cm 
feci  m  us,  Hcsiodus. 

Nniric  f  Ayr'  aiOiifTi  au  ^fiipa  i^iyirayfo. 

At  eiiim  «etant  hunintiinres  musir,  ipsa  ctiam  probibcl 
philosophifiiIiiKprDXiaia,iieniiiiuspiietiiidcuriiinligutis, 
praneKiM  Gnecamm, omni  ex  parte  babeanns  lidcni; 
ucc  quisquani  iis  buc  prubro  datum  pulet,  quod  in  re 
tanci  Qiomenli  aiilbores  videanlur  rix  sntis  Incutilclex, 
Si  quia  eniin  eotutn  aliquantillum  deflexerit  a  vero,  id 
nun  tarn  iii^euiis  eorum  aisi|irnanduni,  quibus  niliil 
diTinius,qua[u  pravseteiFcuticnti  ejus  aclatis  iguoran- 
liiF.quie  tunc  tempestatis  pervade  bat  omnia.  Abunde 
J3ue  laudit  bine  sibi  adepti  sunt,  aflalim  gloris,  quod 
bomincs  in  sjifis  aLque  niuulibus  dispalatos  belluarum 

^  discipiinas  quolquot  b<>die 
r,  lepidis  rabellarum  involurris  obveslltas  pli 


Deop 


:ntque 


sequcndam  nominis  immorlalilalem 
subsidium.  quod  artium  scientia 
poKtcrii  absoWendam  retiquerint 


nad  a 


Noli  i^icur,  quisquis  ea,  atmgaalitt  me  temtnJa*- 
□are,  quasi  ego  Jam  veu^raiD  omnium  podanm  dean, 
nulla  nixui  autboriUtc,  pcrrrci^rim  ant  ianMnaviM) 
ncque  enim  id  mibi  sumu,  sed  e«  UoluBiMo^aiav- 
niani  rationis  revocara  conor,  cxpl<iratBnia  ^fc  f^ 
ntini  HgidiB  [<ns»tiil  v«rlt>tta  eaamrn  patL  Qwiwi 
priino nuclem Tellure ortamcrucliir  giiidi  in  rt  iln>wii 
fahulata  est  aoliquiuis  j  quid  poim  aliud  mimlnmrm 
obducic  quam  detoa  et  imp^rtia  terra,  avlit  laaia 

pairimam,  fuisse  iie]rabl  mjlhdojn,  none  Matrwa, 
id  quoque  festiiiler  ficLuRi ;  inile  di]iiid0a  nrit  ait 
gitur  ipuriam  fuisse  aut  subditiiiaia,  aiM  dvnoa  ft- 
rentes  prulem  lam  fsmosom  et  illiboalfM  pr«  paJm 
non  agaati<is«.  At  Tcro  cur  exitlimatrjit  Hisartas 
ilium  mtriGca  supra  modum  Itumanum  (acie.  norva 
£tbiupissam  et  raonogrammani  ctiam  in  Ratnivnain 
adamasEu;,  arduum  impeo«e  negotiutn  (ideur  i  inU^' 
divinarc.  nisi  quod  fsminarum  insj^rnb  admodna  u 
lemporis  paucitas  detecluui  suppeditari'l  duUuis.  Jl^ti 
presse  agamus  et  comiuuL     Fliaaeiem  imirpiiiw 

noctis  cDDJugiuDi  pritiiu  jieliisse,  dcindc  is  riliNM 
sprcti  cunnubii  iiiscculum,  nibil  aliud  ■)«»«  didnari 

opns  erat  intntduxisie  Pbancloin  iKwtia  niqiliM  lali- 
entem,  cam  perpetua  ilia  eonim  eaomw  ct  mwm 
quasi  impulsus  innalo  cl  letemo  odio  Mefin  aJn^a^ 
ceuir;  quippc  coustat  sudum  et  tenvbrM  ah  ipMmM 
priiicipin  aremmU  inter  ce  discdissc  jaoMdlik.  jU- 
que  ego  aane  nucteui  credo,  tiffir^  iiinw— ■  Um 
solum  accepiase.quTxl  Pfaaneti*  coanuhin  pgnaixaw  ■ 
caule  recuMril,  oec  non  cogitate ;  ptvnim  si  iUne 
aemel  in  auos  admisistei  tbatamos,  extra  dubira  c^m 
ejus  el  impalibili  fulgore  absumpta  tel  in  Dihilaaii- 
teriisset.  fcl  penitns  conflagrarael,  sicnti  nlia  iaii* 
JoTe  Amasio  araisM  ferunt  Semelem.  Qmjnpl* 
huic,  Don  improtida  salutis  tux,  Enhaia  fiwtJk. 
Vnde  scitum  illud  Manialis  et  pprvrbanam. 
Uio 


quam  fonunsa  et  sc  itgtt 
(inim  auxeril  prulc,  nimirum  Krumoa,  iuiidia,  tlBwrc. 
dolo,  Traude,  perlinaeia,  panperutc.  niiscrii,  hmt, 
querela,  inorbu,  seneclute,  pallorc,  caligint,  aoMik 
niorte,  Charoute,  qui  ullimo  nalus  e*t  pwld;  adBttf 
hie  apprime  quadrel  quod  in  protcrbii 


Cirteniin  aeci 
ctiam  iGtbercm  et  diem  itidem  Ercbo  sao  Nod 
risse  iradunt.  At  enim  quotusqui«<jue  est,  i 
mentis,  qui  nc  philiuophautem  Don  eiplodal 
taiiquam  democrilica  comnienla  a 
(abnlos  proferentem  ?  Etquam  enioi  lori  spwkn  pi 
&c  fen,  posse  ubscuram  et  fuscam  uociem  ta«  itiM- 
tuluni,  lam  amabiUm,  tarn  omnibus  ^raum  ii  i  n  |<M 
que  reddere  parliim  ?  Qui  etiam  ut  ptimnn  aaerfm 
csset,  prxmaturo  impctu  erumpeus  uliv  duIioi  tm- 
casset,  ipsumque  Erebum  patnein  abc^iswt  pcttiMi 
relulumque  coc^puet  Cbarontcm,  nt  anb  iibu  Stiff 
nuciumoii  abderet  oculoa,  el  si  qua  sub  taftsit  bo- 
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fcnla  sunt,  ut  eo  se  remig^o  et  velis  reciperet.  Nee 
■olam  apud  Orcum  non  est  natus  dies,  sed  ne  unquara 
qQidem  ibi  companiit;  neque  potest  illuc  nisi  fatorum 
iB^ratiis  Tel  per  niinimam  intromitti  rimulam  ;  quid ! 
qnod  €ti$m  diem  nocte  antiquiorem  audeo  dicere,  eara- 
qae  mundum  recens  emersum  e  Cbao  dilfuso  lumine 
oollustrasse,  priusquam  nox  suas  egisset  vices;  nisi 
cmaam  illam  et  immundam  caliginem  noctem  vel  ipsi 
Demogorgoni  equtevam  Telimus  perperam  nominare. 
Ideoque  diem  Urani  filiam  natu  maximam  arbitror,  vel 
filii  potius  dixeris,  quern  ille  iu  solatium  bumanoe  gen- 
tiset  terrorem  infcrnalium  deorum  procreasse  dicitur; 
Be  aeilicet,  occupante  tyrannidem  nocte,  nulloque  inter 
terras  et  Tartara  discrimine  posito,  manes  et  furiie  at- 
qne  omne  illud  in  fame  monstrorum  genus  ad  terras 
nsqae,  deserts  Baratbri  sede,  scproreperent,miselIique 
honines  densis  obvoluti  umbris,  et  quaquaversuni  oc- 
dasi,  defunctaram  animarum  pcenas  etiam  vivi  experi- 
lentur.  Hactenus,  academici,  obscnram  noctis  propa- 
Ipnem  atris  et  profundissimis  eruimus  tenebris ;  babe- 
bids  ilicet  ut  se  dignam  prsebuerit  natalibus  suis,  sed  si 
prins  diei  laudibus  impensam  dederim  opcllam  meam, 
quaniTis  et  ilia  sane  omnium  laudatorum  eloquentiam 
anteeat.  Et  certe  primo  quam  omnium  animantium 
tdipi  grata  sit  et  desiderabilis,  quid  opere  est  vobis  ex- 
pooere;  cum  rel  ipsse  Tolucres  ncqueant  suum  celarc 
gmodium,  quin  egressie  nidulis,  ubi  primum  dilucula- 
▼it,  aat  in  verticibus  arborum  concentu  sua?issimo  dc- 
luient  omnia,  aut  sursum  librantes  se,  et  quam  possunt 
pnipe  Solem  volitent,  redeunti  gratulaturas  luci.  At 
primus  omnium  adventantem  Solem  triumpbat  insom- 
■u  gallns,  et  quasi  pneco  quivis,  monere  videtur  bo- 
■ines,  at  excusso  somno  prodeant,  atque  obviam 
effundant  se  novam  salutatum  Auroram  :  tripudiant  in 
egris  capellce,  totumque  genus  quadrupedum  gestit  et 
eznltat  laedtia.  Quinetiam  et  moesta  Clysie  totam 
leie  noctem,  converso  in  Oricntem  vultu,  Pboebum 
pneslolata  suum,  jam  arridet  et  adblanditur  appropin- 
qaanti  amatori.  Caltba  quoque  et  Rosa,  ne  nibil  ad- 
dent  communi  gaudio,  apcrientes  sinum,  odores  suos 
Soli  tantum  servatos  profits^  spirant,  quibus  noctem 
dedignantur  impertiri,  claudcntes  se  folliculis  suis  si- 
■inlatque  vesper  appctat;  ca^terique  flores  ioclinata 
penlum,  et  rore  languid ula  erigcntes  capita  quasi  nrx- 
beot  se  Soli,  et  tacite  rogant  ut  suis  usculis  abstcrgat 
lacf^rmulas,  quas  ejus  abscntite  dcderant.  Ipsa  quoque 
Tellus  in  adventum  Solis  cultiori  se  induit  vestitu,  nu- 
besque  juxta  variis  cblamjdatae  coloribus,  pompa  so- 
lenni,  longoque  ordine  videntur  ancillari  surgenti  dco. 
Ad  summam,  nequid  deessct  ad  ejus  dilatandas  laudcs, 
JiBie  PersK,  buic  Libyes,  divinos  bonores  decrevere; 
Riiodienses  pariter  celeberrimum  ilium  stupendie  mag- 
Bitadinis  colossum,  Cbaretis  Lyndii  miro  exiructum  ar- 
lificio,  buic  sacrarunt;  buic  itidcm  bodic  Occidentalis 
Iodic  populi  tbure  cffiteroque  apparatu  sacrificare  ac- 
cepimus.  Vos  tester,  academici,  quam  jucuiidum, 
qomm  optatum  diuque  expectatum  vobis  illucescat 
aimne,  utpote  quod  vos  ad  mansuctiorcs  niusas  revocet, 
k  quibus  insaturabiles  et  sitibundos  dimiserat  ingrata 
NoXi  Testor  ultimo  Satumum  ccpIo  deturbatum  in 
Tcrtara,  qomm  lubens  vellet,  si  modo  per  Jovem  liceret, 


ab  exosis  tenebris  ad  auras  reverti ;  quod  dcmum  hi.v 
rel  ipsi  Plutoni  sua  caligine  longe  sit  potior,  id  quidem 
in  confesso  est,  quando  coeleste  rcgnum  toties  affecta- 
vit,  uude  scite  et  verissime  Orpbeus  in  bymno  ad  Au- 
roram : 

"H  xaip%i  OpTirwv  fAipoiruv  ykvog  oblk  tiq  iTiv, 
'Oq^tvyii  ri)v  cri/v  ot//iv  Ka^vireprrpor,  waav 
*HWica,  Tov  ykvKvv  vvvov  arro  /SXe^apwv  airoaiifftiQ. 
Hag  ii  ppoTog  y»;^««i  irfiv  fpirerov,  dXXdrt  0t)Xa 
Terpawoowv,  irri}vf5vrc,  cat  iwaXiMV  iroKvtdvwV' 

Nec  mirum  utique  cum  Dies  non  minus  utilitatis  ad- 
ferat  quam  delectationis,  et  sola  ncgotiis  obeundis  ac- 
commodata  sit ;  quis  enim  mortalium  lata  et  immeusa 
maria  trajicere  sustineret,  si  desperaret  affuturuin  diem ; 
immo  non  aliter  oceanum  navigarent  quam  J^tben  et 
Acbcrontem  manes,  borrendis  nimirum  undiquaque 
tenebris  obsiti.  Unusqiiisque  etiam  in  suo  se  contineret 
gurgustio,  baud  unquam  ausus  foras  prorepere;  adeo 
ut  necesse  esset  dissui  statim  bumanani  societatem. 
Frustra  Venerem  exeuntem  d  mari  incboassct  Apclles ; 
frustra  Zcuxis  Halenam  pinxissct,  si  Nox  caeca  et  ob- 
nubila  res  tarn  visendas  oculis  nostris  adimeret;  turn  quo- 
que frustra  tell  us  serpentes  multiplici  et  erratico  lapsu 
vites,  frustra  decentissimae  proceritatis  arbores  profuu- 
dcret,  incassum  denique  gemmis  et  floribus  tanquam 
stellulis  interpoliret  se,  coelum  exprimere  conata;  turn 
demum  nobilissimus  ille  videndi  sensus  nullis  animali- 
bus  Usui  foret;  ita  prorsus,  extincto  mundi  oculo,  de- 
florcscerent  omnia  et  penitus  emorerentur;  nec  sane 
buic  cladi  diu  superessent  ipsi  bomines,  qui  tenebrico- 
sam  incolerent  terram,  cum  nibil  suppeteret  unde  vic- 
titarent,  nibil  denique  obstaret,  quomious  in  antiquum 
cbaos  ruerent  omnia.  Hisce  quidem  possit  quispiam 
inexbausto  stylo  plura  adjicere ;  verum  non  permitteret 
ipsa  verecunda  Dies  ut  singula  pcrsequatur,  ct  proclivi 
cursu  ad  occasum  praecipitans,  nullo  modo  patcretur  im- 
modice  laudantem.  Jam  igitur  dcclinat  in  vespcram 
dies,  et  nocti  statim  cedet,  ne  adulta  hieme  solstitialcm 
contigisse  diem  facete  dicatis.  Tantum  pace  vestra 
liceat  adjungere  pauca  quae  non  possum  commode  pne- 
tcrire.  Merito  igitur  poetee  Noctem  inferis  cxsurgcre 
scriptitarunt ;  cum  imp(»ssibile  plane  sit  aliunde  tot 
tantaque  mala  nisi  ex  eo  loco  mortalibus  invcbi.  Obor- 
ta  enim  nocte  sordescunt  ct  obfuscantur  omnia,  nec 
quicquam  tunc  profecto  interest  inter  Helenam  et  Ca- 
nidiam,  nibil  inter  pretiosissimos  ct  vilcs  lapillos,  nisi 
quod  cremmarum  nonnullie  etiam  noctis  oltscuritatcm 
vincant:  buc  accedit,  quod  amcenissima  quipque  loca 
tunc  quidem  borrorcm  incutiant,  qui  etiam  alto  et  tristi 
quodam  augetursilentiu;  siquidem  quicquid  uspiam  est 
in  agris,  aut  bominum  aut  feranim,  vol  domum,  vel  ad 
antra  raptim  se  conferunt;  ubi  stratis  immersi  ad  as- 
pectus  n(»ctis  terribiles  claudunt  oculos.  Nullum  foris 
conspicics  prirtcrquam  fures  et  lavcrniones  lucifugos, 
qui  coErdem  anbelantes  ct  rapinas,  iiisidiantur  bonis  ci- 
vium,  ct  noctu  solum  vagantur,  ne  dctcgaptur  interdiu ; 
quippe  dies  nullum  non  indagarc  solct  nefas,  baud 
passura  lucem  suam  istiusmodi  flagitiis  inquinari ;  nul- 
lum babebis  obvium  nisi  lemures  et  larvas,  et  empusas 
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quas  secum  Nox  comites  e  locis  asportat  gubterraneis, 
queeque  tota  nocte  terras  in  sua  ditionc  esse,  sibiquc 
cum  bominibus  communes  vendicant.     Ideoque  opinor 
noctem  auditum  nostrum  reddidisse  solertiorem,  ut  um- 
brarum  ^mitus,  bubonum  et  st^ygum  ululatus,  ac  ru- 
gitus  Iconura,  quos  fames  evocat;  eo  citius  perstringc- 
rent  aures,   animosque  ;   graviori  metu  percellerent. 
Hinc  liquido  constat,  quam  sit  ille  falsus  animi  qui 
noctu  homines  a  timore  otiosos  esse,  Noctemque  curas 
sopire  omnes  autumat;  namque  banc  vanam  esse  ct 
nugatoriam  opinionem  infcelici  norunt  expcrientia,  qui- 
cunque  sceleris  cujuspiam  conscii  sibi  fuere  ;  quos  tunc 
sphinges  et  barpyiie,  quos  tunc  gorgones  et  chiniaers 
intentatis  facibus  insequuntur ;  norunt  miseri,  qui  cum 
nullus  adsit  qui  subveniat  iis  et  opitulctur,  nullus  qui 
dulcibus  alloquiis  dolores  leniat,  ad  bruta  saxa  irritas 
jaciunt  querelas,  subinde  exoptantes  oriturum  dilucu- 
lum.     Idcirco  Ovidius  poetarum  elegantissimus  Noc- 
tem jure  Optimo  curarum  maximam  nutricem  appella- 
▼it.     Quod  autem  eo  potissimum  tempore  fracta  et  de- 
fatigata  laboribus  diurnis  corpora  recreemus  somno  et 
refocillemus,  id  numinis  bcneficium  est  non  uoctis  mu- 
nus;  sed  esto,  non  est  tanti  somnus  ut  ejus  ergo  noc- 
tem in  honore  habeamus,  enimvero  cum  proficiscimur 
dormitum,  revera  tacite  fatemur  nos  imbelles  et  miseros 
homines,  qui  minuta  htec  corpuscula  ne  ad  exiguum 
tempus  sine  requie  sustentare  valeamus.    Et  certc  quid 
aliud  est  somnus  quam  mortis  imasfo  et  simulachrum? 
bine  Homero  mors  et  somnus  gemelli  sunt,  uno  gene- 
rati  conceptu,  uno  partu  editi.     Postremo,  quod  luna 
caeteraque  sidera  nocti  suas  pnieferant  faces,  id  quoque 
soli  dcbctur ;  neque  cnim  habent  ilia  quod  transfundant 
lumen  nisi  quod  ah  illo  accipiant  mutuum.  Quis  igritur, 
si  non  tcncbrio,  si  non  effractor,  si  non  aleator,  si  non 
inter  scortorum   «rrej»'es  noctem   pernoctare  perpctora 
intejTfrosquc  dies  ronchos  etllarc  solitus,  quis  inquaiii  nisi 
talis  tain  inhonestain,  tanique  invidiosam  caiisam  in  se 
susceperitdefendenilain?  Atquedemiroreijo  utaspicere 
audoat  solcm  huiic,  et  etiani  cum  comniuni  luce  impune 
frui,  qiiani  infjratus  vitupcrat,  di*rnus  profccto  quern 
adversis  radiorum  ictibiis  veluti  Pythonem  novum  in- 
teriiiiat  sol;  dignus  qui  Cinimeriis  occlusus  tenebris 
lonjjani  el  perosam  vitam  transigat;  dignus  denique 
cujus  oratio  soninuni  moveat  auditoribiis,  ita  ut  quic- 
quid  dixerit  non  niajorem  somnio  quovis  fidem  facial; 
quiqiie  ipse  etiani  soninctlentus,  nutantes  atque  sterten- 
tos  aiiditores  anniierc  sibi  et  plandt-re  pororanti  docep- 
tus  putet.     Sod  nigra  video  noctis  suporcilia,  el  sentio 
atras  insurgere  tenebras;  recedendiim  est,  ne  nie  nox  ini- 
provisnni  oppriniat.    Vos  iiritur,  aiidiiores,  pttsteaquani 
nox  nibii  aliud  <it  quam  obitiis,  et  quasi  niorsdiei,  nolite 
coniniittcre  ut  mors  vita*  prtpp(»natur;  sed  causam  di^- 
ncmini  meam  vostns  ornaro  suffragiis,  ita  studia  vestra 
fortuncnt    musa*  ;    exau<liatque  Aurora  musis  arnica, 
exaudiat  et  Phtxbus  qui  cuncta  videt  auditque,  quos 
habcat  in  hoc  ccetu  iaudis  ejus  fautores.     Dixi. 


IN  SCHOLIS  PUBLICIS. 


De  Spkararum  Coneemtu, 

Si  quis  meae  tenuitati  locus  Academici,  post  tot  bodie. 
tantosque  exauditos  oratores,  conabor  etiam  egojaa 
pro  meo  modulo  exprimere,  quam  bene  velim  solnai 
hujus  lucis  celebritati,  et  tanquam  procul  seqaarbodi- 
emum  hunc  eloquentioe  triuropbura.     Dam  itaqoetmi 
ilia,  et  pcrvulgata  dicendi  argumenui  refugio  peaitBi. 
et  reformido,  ad  novam  aliquam  materiero  aidue  tn- 
tandam  accendit  animuro,  et  statim  erigit  hajat  did 
cogitatio,  horumque  simul  quos  digna  die  loquotnrai 
haud  injuria  suspicabar;  quae  duo  vel  tardo  coirift.  et 
obtuso  coeteroquin  ingenio  stimulos,  aut  acumen  a>idi* 
disse  poterant     Hinc  idcirco  sobiit  pauca  saltem  sopv 
illo  ccelesti  concentu,  dilatata  (qu<Ml  aiunt)  maBo,  cl 
ubertate  oratona  preefari,  de  quo  niox  quasi  contxicto 
pugno  disceptandum  est ;  habita  tamen  ratione  tenpo- 
ris,  quod  me  jam  urget  et  coarctat.     Hec  tamen  per 
inde  accipiatis  velim  auditores,  quasi  per  lusam  dicti. 
Quis  enim  sanus  existimaverit  Pvtbagoram  deon  illu 
philosopborum,  cujus  ad   nomen  omnes  ejus  samli 
mortales  non  sine  persancta  Teueratione  assoigebiiit 
quis,  inquam,  eum  existimaverit  tam  lubricc  fandasu 
opinionem  unquam  protulisse  in  mediom.     Sane  s 
quam  ille  spbaprarum  docuit  bannoniara,  et  cimllla^ 
tos  ad  modulaminis  dulcedinem  ccelos,  per  id  sapiealir 
innuere  voluit,  amicissimos  orbium  complexus,  arqii- 
bilesque  in  cteniuni  ad  fixani  fati  legem  conver$ii'Ct$; 
in  hoc  certe  vel  poetas,  vel  quod  idem  pcne  est,  difini 
imitatus   oracula,  a   quibus   nihil    sacri    recoTs<iiu-^';i^ 
my.stfrii  exbibetur  in  vulgus,  nisi  aliquo  iu\<ii'::ii3 
teiiumento  et  vestitu.     Hunc  secutus  est  ille  Naiaw 
Matris  optimus   interpres   Plato,  dum   siii::ulis  cab 
ort)ibus  Sirenas  quasdam  insidere  tradidit,  qusp  n.e'ili- 
tissimo  canto  deos   boniinesque   mirahundo^  lapiinL 
Atque  banc  deinque  conspiratinnem  rernni  univ^rum. 
et  consensum  aniabileni,  queni   Pytba^^»ras  per  hirmo- 
niani   poetico    ritu   snbinduxit,    Homerus    etiam  ftr 
aureani  illam  Jovis  catenani  de  c<p1o  suspensam  icM;;- 
nitcr  appositcqne   adumbravit.       Hinc  autem  Ari>i&- 
teles,    Pvtbai^orce,   et    Platonis    etnuihi^  et   iHrp<:;> 
calumniator,  ex  labefactatis  tanturum  \iroruni  '-^nii'i- 
tiis  y'liUn  sternere  ad  f;loriam  enpiens.  inauditani  Ulc 
ealoruni  syni])boniam,  spluvraruuique  inoiiulnx  aSnv.i 
Pytbagorii*.     Quod  si  sic  lulisset  siw  latum,  «.:»».  «^. 
ut  lua  in  me,  Pytbagora   pator,  trans>i.l,»Nsti  i:,;:.;i. 
baud  uti(|ue  deesset  <|ui  te  facile  aN>ererct.  quanij[L»T> 
gravi  jamdiu   laborantem  infamia.       At  v«r»i  juiici 
corpora  cadestia,  inter  perennes  illns  eirouitu".  r.:'>i  v? 
efficiant  sonos?  Annon  (eipium  libi  \  ideiiir  Ari^i'>:"  -' 
ux  ego  >ix   credam    intelligeniias    luav  sc.lfHiar:  r^. 
ilium  rotandi  tcvVi  laborem  poiuis^c  tot  s:vi;ili<;'!  r'.i 
nisi  inrrtabile  illud  astrorum  nielos  dtiinui-iMt  a:  i:;''*. 
ft  niodulationes  delininiento  suasisset  njorai:).    U^^'- 
si  tu  colo  adimas  sane  meutes  illas  puKbolla>,   1 1--- 
nistros  deos  plane  in  pistrinum  dedis,  et  ad  mLl.i>t"^- 
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nnas.  Quinetiam  ipse  Atlas  ruituro  statim 
irideni  subduxisset  humeros,  Disi  dulcis  ilia 
anhelantem,  et  Unto  sub  onere  sudabundum 
roluptate  permulsisset  Ad  haec,  pertiesus 
hinus  jamdiu  ccelo  sua  praeoptasset  maria, 
calluisset,  vocales  ccbIi  orbes  Ijram  Arioniaui 
longfe  superare.  Quid !  quod  credibile  est 
iidam  prima  luce  recta  in  nubes  evolare,  et 

totam  noctis  solitudinem  cantu  transigere, 
lonicam  cceli  rationem,  quam  attente  auscul- 
corrigant  modulos.  Hinc  quoque  musarum 
;  altana  dies  noctesque  saltantium  ab  ultima 
Tine  increbuit  fabula  ;    hinc  Phoebo  Ijne 

lon^inqua  vetustate  attributa  est.  Hinc 
m  Jovis  et  Electrae  fuisse  filiam  reverenda 
ntiquitas,  quae  cum  Cadmo  nuptui  data 
I  c€b\\  chorus  concinuisse  dicitur.  Quid  si 
|uam  in  terris  audiverit  hanc  astrorum  sjm- 
Ergone  omnia  supra  lunee  sphaeram  muta 
mt,  torpidoque  silentio  consopita  ?  Quinirao 
ras  incusemus  debiles,  qufe  cantus  et  tarn 
>s  excipere  aut  non  possunt,  aut  non  dipfnae 

nee  plane  inaudita  est  hope  cceli  melodia ; 

tuas  Aristoteles  in  media  eeris  plaf^a  tri- 

capras  putaverit,  nisi  quod  prcccinentes 
ricinitatem  clare  cum  audiant,  non  possint 
"arc  quo  minus  agfant  choreas.  At  solus  in- 
;s  concentum  bunc  audisse  fertur  Pytbago- 
t  ille  bonus  quispiam  genius,  et  cocli  indi- 
t,  qui  forte  superum  jussu  delapsus  est  ad 
minum  sacra  eruditione  imbuendos,  et  ad 
rem  revocandos :  ad  minimum  certe  vir  erat, 
▼irtutiim  numcros  in  se  continebat,  quique 
t  cum  diis  ipsis  sui  similibus  sermones  mis- 
£lestium  perfnii  consortio:  ideoque  nihil 
:i  ejus  amantissimi  abditissimis  eum  naturee 
ercsse  permiserint.  Quod  autem  nos  hanc 
idiarous  harraoniam  sane  in  causa  videtur 
t  Promethei  audacia,  quce  tot  mala  homini- 
t,  et  simul  hanc  foelicitatem  nobis  abstulit 
iquam  frui  licebit,  dum  sceleribus  cooperti 
jpiditatibus  obrutescimus ;  qui  enim  possu- 
is  illius  soni  capaces  fieri,  quorum  animae 
^ersius)  in  terras  curvoe  sunt,  et  ccelestium 
ines.  At  si  pura,  si  casta,  si  ni?ea  gestare- 
a,  ut  olim  Pytbagorks,  tum  quidem  sua?is- 
ellarum  circumeuntium  musica  personarent 
(E,  et  opplerentur;  atque  dein  cuncta  illico 
n  aureum  illud  sueculum  redirent;  nusque 
m  miscriarum  immunes,  beatum  et  vel  diis 
n  degeremus  otium.  Hie  autem  me  Teluti 
tinere  tern  pus  intersecat,  idque  persane  op- 
*eor  enim  ne  incondito  minimeque  numeroso 
quam  prsdico  harmoniae,  toto  hoc  tempore 
m ;  fuerimque  ipse  impedimento,  quo  minus 
reritis:  Itaque  Dixi. 


IN   SCHOLIS   PUBLICIS. 


Contra  Philosophiam  Sckohuticam, 

Qu£REBAM  nuper  obnixe,  academici,  nee  in  postre- 
mis  hoc  mihi  curee  erat  quo  potissimum  verborum  ap- 
paratu  vos  auditores  meos  exciperem,  cum  subito  mihi 
in  mentem  venit  id  quod  Marcus  TuUius  (a  quo,  non 
sine  fausto  omine  exorditur  oratio  mea)  toties  commisit 
literis ;  in  hoc  scilicet  partes  rhetoris  sitas  esse,  ac  po- 
sitas,  ut  doceat,  delectet,  et  denique  permoveat.  Pro- 
inde  istuc  mihi  tantummodo  proposui  negotium,  ut  ab 
hoc  triplici  oratoris  munere  quam  minime  discedam. 
At  qtiouiam  docere  vos  consummates  undique  homines 
non  est  quod  ego  mihi  sumam,  nee  quod  vos  sustincatis, 
liceat  saltem  (quod  proximum  est)  munere  aliquid  for- 
tasse  non  omnino  abs  re  futurum;  delectare  interim, 
quod  sane  perquam  vereor,  ut  sit  cxilitatis  meaD,  erit 
tamen  desiderii  summa,  quam  si  attigero,  certe  parum 
erit,  quin  et  permoveam.  Permovebo  autem  in  praesens 
abunde,  ex  animi  sententia,  si  vos  auditores  inducere 
potero,  ut  immania  ilia,  et  prope  monstrosa  subtilium, 
quod  aiunt,  doctorum  volumina  rariori  manu  evolratis, 
utque  Terrucosis  sophistarum  controversiis  paulo  re- 
missius  indulgeatis.  At  vero  ut  palam  fiat  omnibus 
quam  sit  fequum  atque  honestum  quod  suadeo,  strictim 
ostendam,  et  pro  mea  semihorula  bisce  studiis  nee  ob- 
lectari  animum,  nee  erudiri,  nee  denique  commune 
bonum  quicquam  promo veri.  Et  certe  in  primis  ad 
vos  provoco,  academici,  si  qua  fieri  potest  ex  mea  vestri 
ingenii  conjectura,  quid,  quaeso,  voluptatis  inesse  potest 
in  festivis  hisce  tetricorum  senum  altercationibus,  quao 
si  non  in  Trophonii  antro,  certe  in  Monachorum  spe- 
cubus  natoe  olent,  atque  spirant  scriptorum  suorum 
torvam  severitatem,  et  paternas  rugas  pras  se  ferunt, 
quaeque  inter  succinctam  brevitatem  plus  nimio  prolixae 
ttedium  crcant,  et  nauseam  ;  at  si  quando  productiores 
legnntur,tum  quidem  aversationem  pene  naturalem,et 
si  quid  ultra  est  innati  odii  pariunt  lectoribus.  Scppius 
egfo,  auditores,  cum  mihi  forte  aliquoties  imponeretur 
nccessitas  in?estigandi  paulisper  has  argutiolas  post 
retusam  diutina  lectione  et  animi  et  oculorum  aciem, 
sGppius  inquam  ad  interspirandum  restiti,  et  subinde 
pensum  ocuHs  emensus  quoesivi  miserum  taedii  solati- 
um ;  cum  vero  plus  semper  viderem  superesse,  quam 
quod  legendo  absoWeram,  equidem  inculcatis  hisce 
ineptis  quoties  pneoptavi  mihi  repurgaudum  Augeie 
bubile,  foelicemque  praedicavi  Herculem,  cui  facilis 
Junohujusmodi  aerumnam  nunquam  impcraverat exan* 
tlandam.  Nee  materiam  hanc  enervem,  languidam,  et 
humi  serpentem  erigit,  aut  attoUit  floridior  stylus,  sed 
jejunus  et  exsuccus  rei  tcnuitatem  adeo  conjunctissime 
comitatur,  ut  ego  utique  facile  crediderim  sub  tristi 
Satumo  scriptam  fuisse,  nisi  quod  innocua  tunc  tern 
poris  simplicitas  ignoraret  prorsus  offucias  istas,  et  di- 
verticula, quorum  hi  libri  scatent  ubique.  Mihi  credite, 
juven(»  ornatissimi,  dum  ego  inanes  hasce  quaestiun- 
culas  nonnunquam  invitus  percurro,  videor  mihi  per 
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cunl'raifiisa  tL'^ua,  ct  salebras,  penjiiu  rastai  soliludi 
ct  pncTiijitas  miiiitiuni  aii<;ustias  iter  conlicere;  pmp- 
icrra  iiec  Tcrisimilc  rsl  vi'iiurIoIbs,  ct  etei^anlLi  mu: 
paiiDusis  LIkcc  et  squuliilis  prteessc  stiidiis,  aut  dclii 
homm  wclalures  in  suum  TctiilJcarc  pairiiciiiium  ;  i 
niD  exUtimn  iiiilliiiii   iiui|Uini  fui«se  lis  in  Pariiosso 
locniiT,  iiIm  altqneni  forlc  in  tnii  iiillu  anifiiluii  in^i 
liini,  inanKtiiuin,  diiinis  et  spiiiis  a«)ieruni,  alqiic  hor 
(lutn,  canluU,  el  den»a  urtica  coopertuni,  a  elinm 
frcqucntia  dearuni  reiuoliMimuin,  qui  iiec  i;nitltat  laumii 
iiec  fuiidat  flurcx,  quu  ilcnique  l'hcebei«  cilhar« 
qiiam  perrcnerit  unuiiK.     Diviiia  ccrtc  pursis  ea. 
rotlilus   iinpertila  c$l,  virtutc  obnilani   lermia   firre 
aiiimani  iu  siililiinc  cxuKcitanx,  inter  cipli  tenipla  ]<>cat, 
et  quasi  nertaren  lialttu  afilans,  tolaini]nc  perrniidcux 
ambrosia, ccrlcsIomquodanimiiduinslillatliealiludiiKMn, 
etquoddamiiiiniiirlali)  (raiidinm  iiisiiiiirrat.     Rliclcirica 
lie  aiiini<M  capil  Lnminuni,  ndiiiquc  suavitcr  in  vincula 
peiteclos  piist  sc  lr»hit,  ut  DUiic  ad  rniscriuinliitin  per- 
mnrerc  valent,  nunc  in  odium  rapero,  uiiiic  ad  rirlutein 

Wrc.  Hialoria  puichre  L-uiirimiala  nunc  inqiiietos 
aaimi  tumiilluii  *rdat  cl  comixmit,  nunc  dulibnluni 
f^aadio  reildil,  mnx  eincat  laehri-mn$,  srd  mites  ea<i  el 
pacatas,  et  qiiic  nisral^i'  nesciii  tjiiid  loluplalis  Keeum 
ufferant.  At  vrrii  fiitiles  hie,  itri'  nun  slri^iisie  cnnlrn- 
versiip,  terbiiruiui|ue  velitnliiiiiF^,  in  (.'uniniiivendis  ani- 
niiatrfc.'libus,r(rtennl[nm  liabent  iinperinm  ;  slnjMireiii 
dnniaxat  et  torpedincin  acccrxunt  in;;enin ;  pruinde 
iieiuinera  ulileetnnt,  nisi  qui  afrrrstis,  ei  birsuli  |i]»ne 
IKetiiris  Mt,  quique  ex  arcaiiD  qundam  iniptlu  ad  lilies 
ctdisMdia  proclivis.et  inKuiwrinipcndiulnquax  a  rcctn 
ot  Knn.-i  snpii'ntia  aMiiirrvt  t.Fmp;r  atifiic  ai riiilLir, 
Aniandflnr  iia<]iie  eum  suis  capiiuniiilis  snue,  nl  In 
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bem  aceensa  face  qux^rat  viriUitem,  et  uum]u jni  intfiu- 
al ;  en  nsquc  dcmum  insanif  redactus  est.  ut  w-  diKir 
ctecutirc  pulet,  ubi  nihil  est,  quod  tidcat.  Ad  hire  bic 
rarenlerusu  venil,  ul.qui  haruni  disputaliiinuiu  fu'ii;!'.: 
addiciinl  sc  tot<is  et  dcvovent,  ii  forte  aliud  quidiiii;,-- 
irredianturasuis  deliranlcnli^  alionuiii,  miiu  jiroilja;  :ir 
scilium  suani,  cl  deridii-ulam  infunliiim.  XkUuiU. 
suniinushic  lamseriu  naTat.?  upene  frueliiswil,  ul  •i.r 
tuseTadasaecuratinr,ct  nugarum  artil'ex,  ui<jii<  u'l,  <  - 
ccdal  quasi  pcritiuri[rui>Tautin,iiec  niiruni;  ■(u.c.t:',  .:■ 
dcm  h.vconiuia,  dc  quibus  adco  aini<:tinii.iiiiiiL  i.>- 
ralum  est,  ill  natura  rcrum  tiuDibt  exisiun:.  «<'.l  i- w. 
qua'dam  iiiia^fiucs,  ct  sinililacbr^  tciiuia  luri'^Jj- 
rant  niunii's,  ct  rcctiuris  sapieuu:  i  acuas.  <,'»-(,.. -.:i.  u 
intcj^tatcm  vitw,  et  mures  cxcitleiidos  iijiu'd  i,':!i 
maiiiiium  c«t)  quam  miuiinc  ciidiicaut  U*  ^"..^ 
ctianisi  e^  laccani,  abuuJe  vubis  perspivnuiii  u-'.  .1;- 
quc  vel  biiic  liquidu  cviucitur  qilud  luiiii  p>i>:,'':.:<' i.- 
eeiiduin  pniposui,  iciliecl  iinporlunam  b,inc  X..yiinai 
lice  in  publicum  ceilcre  cuuimuduui,  nee  ulbi  iii<>du2<i- 
triu-  vel  hnnuti  e$»e,  vel  uiililati,  qund  lam<:n  n  •ir 
cntiis  [inincs  antiqaissimnm  esse  dueuni.  S:i]'jiJii:i 
his  ma\iine  duobus  auclani  alquo  exuruataia  pri- 
cipue  palriam  anunadvcrti ;  vel  [ineclarc  uiciiiJo.  ul 
fnriitcr  ajrenilo ;  atqiic  liti^ii>»a  Ikcc  (li>i.Tiputiuci 
opiniuiium  dif;ladiatiu,  ik'c  ad  eliiqueiiliain  iUstnitrc. 
ncc  ad  pnidenliaiu  iuslitucrc,  ncc  ad  forlia  faciuon  iii- 
citaru  jiiisse  vidctuT.  Al>eant  i^itnr  cuiu  suis  i>-rauii- 
tatibus  ar^ruiattirc*  vcrsuli ;  qiiilius  pi'st  obiiiiu  li:i( 
par  crit  irrii<;'ari  pixnani,  ut  cnu  Uilin  illu  apud  v..'.\:-i 
(urqueaut  rnnicuW  At  quantii  satius  c*^'t.  acio^^i'i.i. 
quautiiquc  dlKnius  vcsiru  uuminc  iiuiic  doscriplis  liii:- 
lula  Urns  uiiivcrsas qua^i ntulis  perambiibit.it  .al- iU 
icliiniis  hcToibus  insjircliire  Ima,  bell:-.,  tnum:  ::k 't 
cliam  iiliistriuin  piiiLLnim  Tabiili^  iiiibiliiai.i>  r..'!  .; - 
|><TL'iimTi',  nunc  u'stuanti'iu  iraii>.iuilti.ri-  Ad:':.ii:'.. »  . 
iid  .Klnain  flAiiiiuij^rjntini  iiiipiint.-  uiviii.  r  .  .-'.^ 
|]l(ln■^^lllllJinunlSp^■Clllari,t^l■rdiIlal;lii.lll.;br^■L'^  :.;.;- 
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m  subito  pemioveri  sentio  tos,  academici,  at- 
mc  sententiam  duci  pedetendm,  et  quasi  eo 
procliTius  ferri.  Quod  si  ita  sit,  sane  ejus 
n,  cujusquemodi  est,  illi  debebitis  et  gratiam : 
rim  ad  me  attinet,  ego  certe  satis  habeo,  si 
rolixitatis  tneee  pro  Testra  bumanitate  impe- 
Dixi. 


IN  COLLEGIO,  &c. 


THESIS. 

cujuslihet  interiiu  non  datur  resolutio  ad 
materiam  pritnam. 

an  h  Pandoree  pixide,  an  ex  penitissimo  eru- 
rc,  an  denique  unus  ex  Terne  filiis  in  ccelitcs 
rit,  non  est  hojus  loci  accuratius  disquirere. 
m  Tel  non  scrutanti  facile  innotescat,  eum  ex 
crementis,  veluti  olim  Typhon,  aut  Ncptuno 
Ipbialtcs  in  tarn  portentosam  crerisse  magni- 
ut  ipsi  quidem  Tcritati  ab  illo  metuam.  Vi- 
cum  ipsa  dira  6Xfidiia  baud  raro  spquo  niarte 
m,  video  post  damna  factum  ditiorem,  post 
irescentem,  victuraque  victoribus  exultantem. 
Antoeo  Lybico  fabulata  est  antiquitas.  Adco 
ne  non  leri  de  causa  carmen  istud  Ovidianura 
ispiam  in  dubium  vocare,  an  scilicet  ultima 

terras  reliquerit  Astreea;  vcreor  etenim  ne 
ritas  multis  post  earn  saeculis  invisos  etiam 
deseruerint.  Nam  certe  si  ilia  adbuc  in  tern's 
ur,  quis  inducatur  ut  credat,  luscum  et  ceccu- 
rrorem  veritatem  solis  aemulani  posse  intueri, 
le  vincatur  oculorum  acies,  quin  et  ipse  rursus 
id  inferos,  unde  primum  emersus  est?  At  vero 
tim  aufug^it  in  caelum,  patriam  suam  misellis 
s  nunquam  rcditura ;  et  jam  totis  in  scbolis 
r  immnndus  error,  et  quasi  rerum  potitus  est, 
"enuos  utiqiie  et  non  paucos  nactus  assertores. 
iccessione  iririum,  ultra  quam  ferri  potest  in- 
lacnam  est  ulla  pbysiologiee  particula  vel 
in  quam  non  impetiverit,  quam  non  profanis 

unguibus,  quemadmodum  barpias  Pbinei 
idum  mensas  conspurcasse  accepimus  ?  undc 
."s  deducta  est,  ut  lautissima  pbilosophiac  cu- 
is  quibus  superi  vescuntur  dapibus  non  minus 
nunc  snis  conviviis  nauseam  faciant.  Con- 
m  saepenumero  ing-entia  pbilosopborum  volu- 
kenti,  et  diurnis  nocturnisque  manibus  obte- 

dimittatur    incertior    quam   fuerit    pridem. 

enim  affirmat  bic,  et  satis  valido  se  putat 
tre  argumento,  refellit  alter  nullo  nct^otio  aut 
•fellere  videtur,  atque  ita  pene  in  infinitum 
labct  bic  quod  opponat,  semper  ille  quod 
it;  dum  miser  interim  lector  bine  atque  inde 
inter  duas  belluas  diu  divulsus  ac  discer|)tus, 
prope  euectas,  tandem  reluti  in  bivio  relin- 
jc  an  illuc  inclinet  plane  ancrps  animi :  ab 


utro  autem  stct  Veritas,  fortasse  (ne  vera  dissimulcm) 
non  estopers  pretium  ea,  qua  expedit,  industria  ex- 
plorare  :  quippe  ssepius  de  re  perquam  minimi  mo- 
ment! maxima  inter  centurias  pbilosopbantium  agit  :- 
tur  controversia.  Ceeterum  videor  mibi  inaiidirc  sub- 
mussitantes  quosdam,  quo  nunc  se  proripit  ille?  dum 
in  errorem  invehitur,  ipse  toto  errat  coelo :  equidem 
agnosco  erratum  ;  nequc  boc  fecissem,  nisi  de  vestro 
candore  magna  mibi  pollicitus.  Jam  igitur  tandem 
accingamur  ad  institutum  opus :  et  bis  tantis  diflficul- 
tatibus  dea  Lua  (quod  ait  Lipsius)  me  fceliciter  expc- 
diat  Quaestioquce  nobis  bodic  proponiturenucleauda 
bffic  est,  an  interitu  cujuslibet  rei  detur  resolutio  usque 
ad  materiam  primam  ?  Quod  aliis  verbis  sic  profcrrc 
Solent,  an  ulla  accidentia  quae  fuere  in  comipto  mane- 
ant  etiam  in  genito?  boc  est,  an  intercunte  forma 
omnia  intcreant  accidentia  quae  in  composito  proeex- 
titerant?  Magna  quidem  est  inter  multos  baudqua- 
quam  obscuri  nominis  pbilosopbos  bac  de  re  senten- 
tiarum  discrepantia  ;  bi  dari  ejusmodi  rcsolutionem 
contendunt  acerrimd,  illi  neutiquam  dare  posse  roordi- 
cus  defcndunt ;  bos  ut  sequar  inclinat  animus,  ab  illis 
ut  longe  lateque  dissentiam  tum  ratione  adductus,  uti 
opinor,  turn  etiam  tantorum  virorum  autboritatc:  boc 
autem  quo  pacto  probari  queat,  reliquum  cat  ut  pau- 
lisper  experiamur ;  idque  succincte  quoad  potcrimus, 
atque  primo  bunc  in  modum.  Si  fiat  resolutio  ad 
materiam  pnmam  subinfertur  inde  csscntialc  istud 
effatum,  nempe  eam  nunquam  rcperiri  iindam,  ma- 
terise  primce  perperam  attribui;  occurrent  advcrsarii, 
boc  dicitur  rcspectu  formee,  verum  sic  babcnto  scioli 
isti  formas  substantiales  nullibi  gentium  rcperiri 
citra  formas  accidentarias  :  sed  hoc  leve,  nee  causx 
admodum  jugulum  petit ;  firmiora  bis  adbibenda 
sunt.  Atque  imprimis  videamus  ecquos  babeamus 
veterum  pbilosopborum  nostrarum  partium  fautores; 
inquirentibus  ecce  ultra  se  nobis  offcrt  Aristoteles, 
cumque  lectissima  manu  suorum  interpretum  se  no- 
bis agglomerat;  quippe  velim  intelligatis  auditores, 
ipso  duce  et  hortatore  Aristotele  initum  hoc  pra'lium, 
et  bonis  avibus,  uti  spero,  auspicatum.  Qui  quidem  id 
ipsum  quod  nos  arbitramur,  innuere  vidctur,  Metapb. 
7,  Text.  8,  ubi  ait  quantitatcm  primo  inesse  matcrise ; 
buic  perindesentcntificquicunquercfragabitur,  possum 
illi  dicam  bcprese«c  ex  lege  omnium  sapicntium  au- 
dacter  scribere.  Quinimo  alibi  pbine  vult  quantitatem 
materite  primte  proprietatem,  quod  idem  asserunt  ple- 
rique  ejus  sectatores;  proprium  autem  a  suo  subjccto 
avellentem  quis  ferat  ipsa  vel  edititii  judicissentcntia: 
verum  age,  cominus  agamus,et  quod  suadcat  ratio  per- 
pendamus.  Assertio  itaque  probatur  primo  bine,  quod 
materia  babet  propriam  entitatem  actualem  ex  sua  pro- 
pria existentia,  ergo  potest  sustentare  quantitatem,  eam 
saltcm  quae  dicitur  interminata.  Quid  ?  quod  nonnulli 
confidenter  affirment  formam  non  nisi  mediantc  quan- 
titate  in  materiam  recipi,  secando,  si  acci«lens  corrum- 
pitur,  necesse  babet  ut  bis  tantum  modis  corrumpatur, 
vel  per  introductionem  contrarii,  vel  per  disitionem  ter- 
mini, vel  per  absentiam  alterius  causee  conscrvantis, 
vel  denique  ex  defectu  proprii  subjecti  cui  inba^reat : 
priori  modo  ncqnit  comimpi  quautitap,  posteaquam  con- 
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tniium  noil  liabeat ;  ct  quanlumtis  liabeat  qualitas 
liic  (amen  introduci  noii  est  KUpponenduni :  secundut 
modus  hue  nau  s|>cctat,  ul)iutc  qui  sit  relatorum  pru- 
jjrius ;  ncr  per  abseTiliaiu  cati^ie  cdiiiicrvaiTlis,  ca  ciiim. 
rjuaui  ass)|;nBiit  adversarii,  est  funna;  accidentia  an- 
Wm  it  forma  peiidcre  conri]iiiiiitur  birariam,  rel  in  ge- 
ncre  eausir  rnniialis,  ant  eOicieutis;  prior  deprndeutia 
iTOii  tnt  imniediata,  forma  cnim  Kubstaiiiialis  iinn  in- 
furntat  aceidrntia,  neijue  iiilt'Uivi  ]iiilc«t  quod  aliiid 
mtiiins  excrceat  circa  ea  in  hoc  gvnere  causa,  idcuque 
latiliimmodo  mediata  eM,  niininim  in  quantum  niaieria 
di'iK.'nilet  a  forma,  et  bicc  dcinccps  a  mnlcria  ;  modus 
depcndenltip  jioslerior  est  in  t^ncre  cau«(E  efficicnlis,  u 
fiirnia  lanicn  an  accidentia  ]icndcaiit  in  line  ffcncrc 
necnc,  ill  amliig-im  res  est:  scd  nt  dnncDKis  ita  esw, 
nnn  scqnilur  tamrn,  dcpLTeniitc  formajuxta  ciiam  pe- 
rirc  arciileiifia,  propten'a  (|ncid  causx  illi  rrccileuli, 
Kucecdit  i  Tcsti<!io  alia  siniilis  oninino  snfBcieiis  ail  cnn- 
servaiiilum  eniideni  iinmerii  elft'Ctiim  absque  iiilemip- 
tionr ;  po^tremo,  qtiod  noti  ex  dcffclii  ]>mprii  stibjccti 
in  nibilum  recidil  quautilas  nliaijue  id  irenns  acci- 
dentia, probatnr  quia  subjei'lum  quaittilatin  est  aul 
compositnin,  ant  liinna,  ant  materia ;  qnnd  cntnpoviluni 
nun  sit,  e\  en  liq  net,  qnnd  aeeidens  qund  cit  in  ciimpii- 
sito  altingif  simul  sua  iininue  et  materiam  cI  fcinnam 
per  moduiii  uniiis,  at  vero  qnanlilas  iion  poti"'t  iillo 
modn  atlino'eru  uniinani  ratiimalem.  diitn  bvi'  spirilua' 
lis  sit,  et  cfTecIiis  fumialis  quaiititalis.  bot^  est  cxlrii- 
Monis  quanlilativR)  niininie  ea|ux ;  porm  qiiiHJ  forma 
iiiiD  sit  subjcclnra  (jns,  ex  snprailiclis  satis  est  prrspi- 
cuum  :  rcslat  ij^itur  ul  materia  xula  sitKnbjectnni  quan- 
litatis,  atquG  iti  pra'ciditur  ninnis  inlcritus  ilbliu  in 
qi:»iititn(e.     Uuiid  pertiiit't  al>  id  qiiiHl   i  llI>;»  aRVrlur 
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direm  i\r  lariis,  di!i|nc  riiipnsi*  iiiiri  I'muiiii'mciranieiii. 
qunm  ecrelmiMis  Iiom'i'  pliiloMnpliraslos  dc  aixidi'iililms 
snis  de  novo  protrcalis  slnhe  el  iiisuhiile  oli^.iimii'nies. 
Kfeiiini  caliinMn.  iiPterasque  animalis  qnalilnli-s iiiicii- 
siliilc*  et  n-nilf-ibib"i  casd^m  prtirsos  pemuiimus  in 
ipso  morli-t  uriii'ido,  el  ]'ust  tnorteiu  ilideni ;  quorsum 
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ir  liii', 
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tustainr  Pbiluponus  antiquus  ct  crudilu*  scriptor,  :!. 
Quod  inqnit  Arist.  materia  vtl  nee  quid,  nee  quioiuD. 
nee  quale;  boc  non  dicttur  quod  nulla  quaniitai* let 
qualitatc  efficialnr,  led  quia  ex  if,  et  in  enliiair  >m 
niillani  aul  quautitalem  aut  qualilalem  irieludat.  Tt^ 
lin.ail  Arist.  dcEtrnelis  priiujs  sub«lantii»  dc»lnii'isiu 
accidentia,  qund  sane  fulurum  nun  iiitici  miir  ti  ly^ 
corniplie  subindc  suceederel  alia.  Poslremo,  fumia 
inqnit  recipi  in  materiam  nudam  ;  boc  ctL  iiuiiilili 
runuE  subslaiiliali^  Adhue  invrudeseit  pu^fni.  ei  ei- 
t.it  rii'idria,  sic  euini  instauraio  prtelio  ini'urunt.  aI1^ 
ria  quandoqnidcm  sit  pura  pntentia,  nullam  liabtt^si 
prirterqnam  illud  qnnd  eniendicata  forma,  un-ie  dm 
»a(is  ex  se  valet  ad  sustentanda  accidentia,  lli^i  pri« 
ad  minimum  natura  conjun^tnr  formte  a  qui  ritin 
acccptuni  fernl;  huic  errori  sic  mederi  Solent, nalcrUi 
priniam  suum  habere  proprium  esse,  quod  licet  in  ecMi 
substanliie  sii  iuenm]>leium,  cum  acciJcntc  umni  v 
eonferatur  esse  simplieitcr  baud  incommode  dici  poiM. 
Quincliam  ohjiciniit  materiam  respicere  ruman  tob- 
Elaiiltalem  ut  actum  primum,  at  aeeidcnlia  ut  actuttc- 
cundarios.  I!i'S])nndcE>,  luaieriatn  respicere  foTais 
prius  ordiiie  iiitentionis,  nun  p^ncratinnix  aiil  exctattv 
nis.  Glisciljanialqitceflervescitconlentio.etunqiun 
ad  tntcmecionem  dimicaturi  uri;eiit  nos  aerius  Iidk  tJ 
modum :  omnisproprielasnianat  aeiiie  ob  esseiilii  ejv 
cujus  est  pro]irii'ta« ;  quanliias  auteni  bi>c  neqait.  quA 
htec  dimanalio  e>t  aliqna  efiieicntia,  materia  aiitcK  w- 
cuiidum  sc  iiullani  habet  cfficicniiam.  cum  sit  wn 
p.issivai  er^i>,  N.-C.  Itespondco,  duobus  modii  pMx 
intelli^i  iialiiralem  conjunctionem  materia  enm  qua- 
liiale,  raiione  Kiilum  poicutiip  ])as«ivtc  inirlBK.H 
uatura  sua  pnsiiilnnlis  ulcm  afTt'ciiunom  :  iu'<[u«  ci  o 


ipellit 
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ilia  -^ubjcct'i  mtiniic  prtncipii  aeti\t :  nimqnr  k:ii- 
ilitm  sutRcit  paisivnm.  qau  inndu  mulii  iipinar.rjr  t: 
nalurnieui  e.i'tu.     Secuinlo  pnti-rt  ft  iti^''».t 
dimanatimicm  aciiiuni.  ei:ni  i:i  *■ 

uiilur,  itiffiremcs  di'o  lonuaiii  nioiia  qii;i!];iii:-  :' 
riani  recipi,  quoiiinm  incst  materi,*^  ]iri.ii:  'i-''^ 
a  apertc nvlainamiis  bnie  vcquclif.  t e  u\hilK:fi> 
imnia  |His4inius>a)>'a  rnldcnr,  liao  u:irour  i::<;i;i>;.- 
rceipi  forniam  in  materiam  media  quv:T.Li:f  ^: 
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IN   SCHOLIS  PUBLICIS. 


I  danUurfomuB  partiales  in  animali  prater  totalem, 

;oMANi  reram  olim  domini  altisRimum  imperii  fasti- 
n  adepti  sunt,  quale  nee  Assyria  niagnitudo,  nee 
OS  Macedonica,  unquam  potuit  atting>ere,  quo  nee 
rra  rcg^m  majestas  efferrc  se  olim  valebit :  sive  ipse 
iter  annis  jam  gpravior,  coeloque  contentus  suo  in 
m  86  tradere  voluerit,  commissis  populo  Romano 
|nam  diis  terrestribus  rerum  humanarum  babenis ; 

hoc  Saturno  padri  in  Italiam  detruso  ad  amissi 
i  solatium  concesserit,  ut  Quirites,  ejus  nepotes, 
M|aid  uspiam  est,  terrap,  marisque  potirentur.  Ut- 
|ae  certe  non  ultro  larg^itus  est  boo  illis  beneficium, 
per  assidua  bella,  perque  long^s  labores  acgre  dedit, 
loraturus  opinor,  an  Romani  soli  digni  Tiderentur, 
tammi  vices  Jovis  inter  mortales  g^ererent;  itaquc 
»  duriterque  vitam  degere  coacti  sunt,  quippe  in- 
itas  pacis  blanditias  abrupit  semper  belli  clamor,  et 
Dmcirca  strepitus  armorum.  Ad  base,  divictis  qui- 
lae  urbibus  et  provinciis  pnesidia  imponere  et  sae- 
i  renovare  necesse  habuere,  omnemque  pcne  juven- 
m  nunc  in  longinquam  militiam,  nunc  in  colonias 
ere.  Csteriim  non  incruentam  semper  Fictoriam 
lam  reportarunt,  immo  seepe  funestis  cladibus  af- 
1  aunt.  Siquidem  Brennus  Gallorum  dux  virescen- 
modo  Roroanam  gloriam  pene  delcvit;  et  parum 
lit,  quo  minus  divinitus  crcditum  orbis  moderamcii 
pucrit  Romffi  Cartbago  urbs  nobilissima.  Denique 
hi  et  Vandalici  sub  Arico  rege,  Hunniquc  et  Pano- 
Attyla  et  BIcda  ducibus  totam  inundantes  Italiam, 
entissimas  imperii  opes,  ex  tot  bellorum  spoliis  ag- 
tas,  miserd  diripuere,  Romanos  paulo  ante  reges 
ninum  turpi  fuga  straverc,  ipsamque  urbem,  ipsam 
[nam  Romam,  solo  nominis  terrore  ceperunt;  quo 
te  nihil  dici  aut  fingi  potuit  gloriosius,  plane  quasi 
'^BB  Yictoriam  aut  amore  captant,  aut  vi  et  armis  ex- 
"vefactam  in  suas  traxissent  partes.  Satis  admirati 
^  toditores,  quorsum  baec  omnia  protulerim,  jam 
^pite.  Hec  ego  quoties  apud  me  recolo  animoque 
''^O)  toties  cogito  quantis  viribus  de  tuenda  veritatc 
*^tom  sit,  quantis  omnium  studiis,  quantis  vigiliis 
^^ditur  labantem  ubique,  et  profligatam  veritatcm 
^janis  hostium  asserere.  Nee  tamen  probiberi  po- 
^am  ib&dissima  colluvies  errorum  invadat  indies 
•  aisciplinas,  quje  quidem  tanta  vi  aut  veneno 

at  vel  niveee  veritati  suam  imaginem  inducere 

sideream  veritatis  speciem  nescio  quo  fuco 

i,  qua,  ut  videtur,  arte  et  magnis  philoso- 

'q  uenter  imposuit,  et  bonores,  venerationenique 

'*^^*  debilam  sibi  arrogavit.     Quod  in  hodierna 

***^   videre  poteritis,  quae  quidem  non  instrenuos 

*^  'P'^gnles,  eosque  clari  nominis,  si  rclictis  bisce 

>&  ▼eritatemdemereri  mallent:  itaque  nostite  nunc 

^^'^B,  ut  nudatum,  pluroisque  emendicatis  exutum 

*^  ^eformitati  natirae  reddamus ;  quod  ut  expedi- 

^^  SraTissimorum  vestigiis  autborum  insistendum 
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esse  mibi  existimo,  neque  enim  expectandum  est,  ut 
ego  quicquam  de  meo  adjiciam,  quod  utique  tot  viros 
ingenio  prcBstabiles  fugit  et  praeteriit ;  idcirco  quod 
sufficit  ad  rem  dilucidandam  expromam  brevi,  argu- 
mentoque  uno  atque  altero  tanquam  aggere  vallabo ; 
tum  si  quid  reclamat,  atque  obstat  nostnc  sententiae 
diluam,  ut  potero ;  qucc  tamen  omnia  paucis  perstrin- 
gam,  et  quasi  extremis  alis  radam.  Contra  unitatem 
formae,  quam  in  una  eademque  materia  statucre  semper 
emunctiores  pbilosophi  solent,  varias  opinioncs  subor- 
tas  esse  legimus;  quidam  enim  plures  in  animali  for- 
mas  totales  dari  pertinaciter  contendunt,  idque  pro  suo 
quisquc  captu  varie  defendunt;  alii  totalem  unicam, 
partiales  vero  multiplices  cjusdem  materis  bospitio  ex- 
cipi  importunius  asseverant.  Cum  illis  ad  tempus  more 
bellico  paciscemur  inducias,  dum  in  bos  omnem  praclii 
vim  atque  impetum  trausferimus.  Ponatur  prima  in 
acie  Aristotcles,  qui  noster  plane  est,  quique  sub  finem 
primi  libri  dei  anima,  non  occulte  favet  nostras  asser- 
tioni.  Huic  authoritati  aliquot  attexere  argumcnta 
non  est  longae  disquisitionis  opus :  prsbet  se  mibi  im- 
primis Cbrysostomus  Javellus,  cujus  d  stercorario, 
nimirum  borridulo  et  incompto  stylo,  aurum  et  mar- 
garitas  effbdere  possimus,  quae  si  quis  delicatus  asper- 
netur,  in  ilium  sane  aliquateous  belle  quadrabit  ille 
i£sopici  Galli  apologus.  In  hunc  ferme  modum  argu- 
mentatur ;  distinctio  ilia  et  organizatio  partium  dissi- 
milarium  praecedere  debet  introductionem  animae,  ut- 
pote  quae  sit  actus  corporis  non  cujuslibet,  sed  pbysici 
organici ;  quapropter  immediate  ante  productionem 
totalis  formae  necesse  est  corrumpi  partiales  illas  nisi 
corruat  penitus  receptissimum  illud  axioma,  generatio 
unus  est  alterius  corruptio  ;  quarum  productionem  non 
sequitur  similium  praesentanea  productio;  id  enim 
frustra  foret,  et  ad  naturae  matris  sapientiam  parum 
conveniens.  Deinde  posteaquam  omnis  forma,  sive 
perfecta  sit,  sive  imperfecta,  tribuat  esse  specificum, 
necesse  est,  ut  quamdiu  manet  ista  forma,  tamdiu  res 
ilia  maneat  eadcm,  non  Tariata  secundum  substantiam 
suam,  proindeque  superveniet  forma  totalis  tanquam 
accidens,  non  per  generationem  sed  per  altcrationem. 
Sequitur  porro  animam  totalem  sive  divisibilem,  sive 
indivisibilem,  non  sufficere  ad  omnes  partes  animantis 
plene  perfecteque  informandas,  quod  ut  largiamur 
nulla  suadet  ratio.  Sequitur  itidem  unam  formam 
substantialem  esse  quasi  dispositionem  proximam  et 
permanentem  ad  aliam,  quod  veritatis  absonum  est, 
quandoquidem  unaquaeque  forma  constituit  essentiam 
completam  in  genere  substantiae.  Postremo,  si  in  om- 
nibus partibus  puta  bominis  plurificientur  formae  par- 
tiales, ex  illis  certe  consurget  una  integra  distincta  ab 
anima  rationali,  unde  ilia  erit,  aut  forma  inauimati  seu 
corporcitatis,  aut  mistionis  (quam  praeter  animam  in 
homine  dari  sane  ultra  quam  credibile  est)  vel  erit 
anima  sensitiva,  aut  vegetativa,  hoc  autem  affirmantem 
nullo  modo  audiat  eruditior  cborus  philosopbantium ; 
cujus  rei  ampliori  probatione  supersedeo,  quoniam  in 
confesso  est,  nee  admodum  accedit  ad  apicem  causae. 
Verum,  quod  caput  est  controversial,  objiciunt  adver- 
sarii,  partem  ab  animali  amputatam  remancre  actu 
post  separationem,  non  per  formam  totius  cum  sit  ex- 
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IN  FERII3  JiSTIVIS  COLLEGII,  SED  CON- 
CURRENTE,  UT  SOLET,  TOTA  FERE 
ACADEMIvE  JUVENTUTE. 


Extrcitationet  noitHUHfuaiK  ludicrai  Pkilotoplam 
Studiit  »(m  ohtitr. 


Cum 


a  urbe  quie  caput  urbijni  ( 


1G  reciperem,  academic!,  deliciarum 
"~13  supra  mudum  affl""'   - 


locus  supra  mudum  alfluit,  usque  ad  sa^aaiu,  prnpe 

dixerim,  silur,  spernbarn  mihi  iterum  aliquando  otium 

illud  literarium,  quo  ej^  vits  genere  etiam  c<slesles 

as  gaudere  nphior;  eratque  penitus  in  aoimo  jam 

ssims  philoso- 

mper  assolel 


;  eratque  peni 
tandem  abdere  me  in  literas,  et  jut 
phba  perdius  et  pcrnoK  assidcrc 
labatfa  «t  roluptatis  vie' 


repetanlur   alaciius. 

Cum  his  ma  (nealentem  studiia  repente  aTocavit,  atque 
abslraxit  penatatti  moria  fere  annua  celebritas,  jus- 
susqu«  ego  sum  «Ui  aperam  ifuam  acquirende  sapien- 
tiEB  prinin  dcslinaraia, 'ad  uugas  IraDslerTe,  et  uovas 
ineptias  excopilandaa  :  qaaii  jam  nunc  non  esaenl 
iimniastultorura  plena,  quasi  ^gregia  ilia,  el  non  minus 


Argo  decantata  navis  sliilliicra  fecisut  luufriEiin. 
plant'  deiiique  ac  »■  ip«i  Democrito  materia  jam  ridetti 
deesseL  Venim  date  quaeso  veniam,  audiions:  kk 
enim  bodicrous  mos,  utui  ^o  llbcrius  paulu  ton  Iocs- 
tas,  sane  quidem  non  est  ineptas,  ted  impFiucpowi 
Uodnbilis,  ijuod  qiiidem  ego  jam  luihi  proposni  ttuia 
luculentjus  palefacere.  Quod  si  Junius  Brulutioa)- 
dus  ille  rei  Romans  conditnr,  tna^us  ille  ulturnfia 
libidinis,  animum  prope  Jii$  immonalibai  pirm,  d 
mirificam  indolem  siniulatione  tcconliie  Hippriast 
suitinuili  certe  tiibil  est,  cur  roe  ptidcat  aliquiBUp 
fitaipoirofwc  nug'aii,  ejus  pnmertim  jussti.  cujos  ioima. 
tanquaiD  oidilis  hos  quasi  solennea  ludoaearwv-  Taa 
nee  mediocriter  me  pellexit,  et  imriiant  mI  batpuM 
subeundas  iGs(jii,ras  quiejusdem  i^tin  invcum  coDcei. 
in  Rie  niipemme  comperta  faciliLa*,  (uoi  mis  wttt 
prEteritCM  mentes  aliquam  mullUH  untorio  apod  nt 
muDcre  perfunctuius  essem,  putarrmque  lurDbmiaDa 
meas  qualescunque  eliam  ingrAtai  |>n>)>omodam  fntuni. 
elmitiores  babilunsjudice*  .-Eacum  cl  MJiiu*,  qoaoi  i 


pra^tcr  opiDivDcm  mam, 
icculiE',  nuD  lul^ari  tn<i 
omaium  plausu  ciciyM 
le  alias  pniplcr  itudiona 


*obis  Tcre  qtienilibet, 
pncter  meam  si  quid  i 
ego  accepi,  imo  ipse 
sunt,  imnio  eoruui,  qui 

dl'aidia  cstenl  proisus  iDleuso  et  iDiniicd  anian  -  (oa- 
rosum  utique  simultstu  esercendv  genns,  *t  nfii 
pcctore  non  indignum ;  atquidem  cum  ipM  aaucilii 
plerumque  multa  inculpate  facta  ilclnr^ncn  mint, 
tunc  prorectu  acria  et  iofesia  inimicilia  emta  fasB* 
multa,  ct  baud  pauca  line  dubio  iiidiserte  dkU.toiat 
et  clementtuA  qusm  meuni  erat  mtritina  ittUijBlm 
non  gTaT*b*tur.  Jam  aemel  unico  hoc  axcn^  td 
ipsa  demens  ira  mentii  compos  fuisae  rulebaliir, » Inc 
facto  rurari*  iofaniiam  aUaiwe.  At  *cn>  laaMfai 
oblectoT,  et  minim  in  modun  Toluptate  perfaadgr.CM 
Tideam  tanta  docliisimQrnm  bomiDuin  treqaealii  cir- 
cumfaaum  me,  et  undique  stipatum;  et  ranai  uwm 
cum  in  me  deaccndo,  et  quasi  Ocxia  intratMn  (cab 
■ecretiM  intueor,  e^oidem  ■}■* 
enibeica  et  repentiaa  qaaim 
ingtueni  mceatitta  •nbailienlem  deprimil  et  jofriit 
iMtitiam.  Sed  nidite,  academici,  aic  lae  janal^  ' 
conatenialum,  et  acie  oculorun  veMrorsD  tanqaaa^ 
ctElo  lictum,  oolite  quteso  uc  dcaerere;  cript  a* 
■emianimum,  qgod  potest,  et  refocillet  te*ui  faaa 
aura,  ita  Set,  ut,  vnbis  aulbonbus,  non  adasdM 
grave  sit  buc  matuni ;  al  remedium  mali  lobis  cj- 
bibenlibus,  eu  jucundiui  et  accepliaa ;  adeo  at  wh 
fueril  pcrquam  gntum  *ie  Mrpiui  ezaminaii,  wbI» 
liceat  a  vobis  recreari  me  tolies  el  refid.  it  i 
interim  singularem  in  Tobii  vim,  atque  eximiaM  lii 
tutem,  quK  tanquam  basta  ilia  Achillea,  Vulcani  M- 
nus,  vulnerat  et  medicalnr!  Csetenim  nee  wcta 
quispiam,  si  ego  lot  eniditione  ifuignes  Ttini,  waa- 
que  pene  academite  florem  buc  confiuxisse,  taa^au 
inter  astra  posilus  triumpbeic  ;  viz  eteaim  ifm* 
plures  olim  Athenas  adTetitaue  ad  audicadaM  4*a 
(iratores  summo*  Demoathenem  ct  fscbinem  depta- 
cipatu  eloquenliai  certantes,  nee  earn  uaqoaa  liti- 
citatem  contigisse  peroranti  Hortenaio,  ncc  **  ■* 
egregie  ]ileratoE  titm  condeconsie  onntem  Cicfl*' 
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adco  ut  quamvis  ego  hoc  opus  minus  foeliciter 
:ro,  erit  taracn  mibi  honori  non  aspernando  in 
oncursu  conventuque  praestantissimorum  bomi- 
A  Ycrba  fccisse.  Atque  hercle  non  possum  ego 
|uin  mibi  blandiusculc  plaudam,  qui  ?el  Orpbeo, 
ipbione  multo  sim  mco  judicio  fortunatior:  bi 
:borduIis  suavi  conccntu  adsonantibus  dig'itos 
t  docte  ct  peritc  admovebant ;  eratque  in  ipsis 
t  et  in  apto  dextroque  manuum  motu  oequalis 
le  pars  dulcedinis :  atqui  ego  si  quid  bodie  laudis 
portsTero,  ca  sane  et  tola  erit  et  vere  mea,  tan- 
lobilior,  quanto  injgfenii  opus  vincit  ac  prsBstat 
m  artificium.  Deinde  bi  saxa,  ct  feras,  sjl?as- 
se  trahebant,  et  si  quos  bomincs,  rudcs  illos  et 
rs :  at  ego  doctissimas  mibi  dcditas  aures,  et  ab 

0  pendcntcs  video.  Novissimc  ai^Tcstes  illi,  et 
im  satis  notam  et  complures  exauditam  sequc- 
nervorum  barmoniam ;  vos  rcro  bup  rapuit,  et 
Linet  sola  expectatio.  Scd  tamen  academici,  bic 
primis  commoncfactos  volo,  me  non  baec  glo- 
^rcpuissc;  utinam  enim  mibi  vcl  in  preesentia 
erctur  mellcum  illud,  scu  verius  ncctarcum  elo- 
e  flumcn  quicquid  unquam  Attica  vcl  Romana 

1  imbuebat  olim,  et  quasi  coelitus  irrorabat,  uti- 
libi  liceret  omnem  pcnitus  Suada;  medullam 
e,  ct  ipsius  etiam  Mcrcurii  scrinia  fuffurari,  om- 

clegantiarum  loculos  funditus  exinanire,  quo 
aliquid  tanta  expectatione,  tarn  pneclaro  ccetu, 
nique  tersis  et  dclicatis  auribus  dignum  adfcrrc. 
uditores,  quo  me  raptat  et  impcIHt  vebementis- 
irdor  et  prolubium  placendi  vobis,  quippe  dc  im- 

me  provcctura  sentio  in  ambitionem  quandam, 
n  sane  piam,  ct  boncstura,  si  boc  fieri  potest, 
^um.  £t  certe  existimo  baudquaquam  mibi 
«e  Musarum  auxiliam  implorare  et  exposcerc, 
1  mc  circumseptum  puto,  qui  Musas  omnes  spi- 
Gratias,  totumque  reor  Helicona,  et  quscuiiquc 
ia  Musarum  dclubra  ad  bunc  diem  celcbraiidum 
Buos  cflTudissc  alumnos;  adeo  utcredibile  sit  jam 
ropter  eorum  abseiitiam  lui^ere  et  deflorescere 
si  lauros ;  unde  profccto  frustra  erit  Musas,  et 
»,  ct  Libentias  usquam  terrarum  quaeritare, 
n  boc  loco ;  quod  si  ita  sit,  nccesse  est  protinus 
iiarbariem,  errorem,  ignorantiam,  et  omne  illud 
n visum  genus  quam  celerrim^  aufugcre  ad  as- 

vestrum,  ct  sub  diverse  longe  ccelo  abscondere 
atque  deinde  quidem  quid  obstat,  quo  minus 
id  est  barbane,  incultse,  et  obsoletae  locutionis 
ir  exemplo  ab  oratione  mea,  atque  ego  afHatu 

et  arcane  distiuctu  disertus  et  politus  subito 
1.  Utcunque  tamen  vos,  auditores,  obtestor,  ne 
'cstrum  poenitcat  raeis  paulisper  vacasse  nugis; 
im  dii  omnes,  coelcstis  politite  cura  ad  tcmpus 
a,   depugnantium    bomunculorum    spectaculo 

intcrfuisse  pcrbibentur;  aliquotics  etiam  hu- 
ion  dedignati  casus,  et  paupere  bospitio  excepti, 
t  olera  narrantur  esitasse.  Obsecro  itidem  ego 
]ue  oro,  auditores  optimi,  ut  boc  meum  quale 
iolum  ad  subtile  vestrum  et  sagax  palatum 
Venim  etiamsi  ego  pcrmultos  noverim  sciolos 

usitatissimum  est,  si  quid  igiiorarunt,  id^jjperbe 


et  inscite  apud  alios  contemnere,  tanquam  indignum 
cui  operam  impendant  suam :  quemadmodum  bic  dia- 
lecticam  insulsc  vcllicat,quam  nunquam  asscqui  potue- 
rit ;  ille  pbilosopbiam  nibili  facit,  quia  scilicet  formo- 
sissima  dearum  natura  nunquam  ilium  tali  dignata  est 
bonore,  ut  se  nudam  illi   pnebuerit  intucndam:  ego 
tamen  festivitates  et  sales,  in  quibus  quoque  perexi- 
giiam  agnosco  facultatem  meam,  non  gpravabor,  ut  po- 
tero,  laudare ;  si  prius  boc  unum  addidero,  quod  sane 
arduum  videtur,  et  minime  proclive,  me  jocos  bodie 
serio  laudaturum.      Atque  id  non  immcrito  quidem, 
quid  enim  est  quod  citius  concilict,  diutiusque  rctineat 
amicitias,  quam  amcenum  et  fcstivum  ingenium  ?  et 
profccto  cui  desunt  sales,  et  Icpores,  ct  politulse  facetiic, 
baud  temere  invenietis  cui  sit  gratus  et  acceptus.    No- 
bis autem,  academici,  si  quotidiani  moris  csset  indor- 
mire  et  quasi  immori  pbilosopbise,  et  inter  dumos  et 
spinas  logicae  consenescere  citra  ullam  enim  relaxa- 
tionem,  et  nunquam   concesso  respirandi  loco,  quid, 
quaeso,  aliud  esset  pbilosopbari,  quam  in   Tropbonii 
antro  vaticinari,  et  Catonis  plus  nimio  rigidi  sectam 
sectari;  immo  dicerent  vel  ipsi  rusticani,  sinapi  noa 
victitare.     Adde  quod,  quemadmodum  qui  luctse  et 
campestri  ludo  assuescunt  se,  multo  ca^teris  valcntiores 
redduntur,  et  ad  omne  opus  paratiores;  ita  pariter 
usu  venit,  ut  per  banc  ingenii  pala&stram  corroboretur 
nervus  animi,  et  quasi  mclior  sanguis  et  succus  coni> 
paretur,  utque  ipsa  indoles  limatior  fiat  acutiorque,  et 
ad  omnia  sequax  et  versatilis.     Quod  si  quis  urbanus 
et  lepidus  baberi  nolit,  ne  sis  boc  illi  stomacbo  si  pa- 
gan us  ct  subrusticus  appelletur  ;   et  probe  no  vim  us 
illiberale  quoddam  genus  bominum,  qui  cum  ipsi  pror- 
sus  insulsi  sint  et  infestivi,  suam  tacitc  secum  a'sii- 
mantes  vilitatem  et  inscitiam,  quicquid  forte  urbanius 
dictitatum  audiunt,  id  statim  in  se  dici  putant;  digni 
sane  quibus  id  vcrc  eveniat,  quod  injuria  suspicantur, 
ut  scilicet  omnium  dictcriis  everberantur,  penc  usquo- 
dum  suspendium  cogitent.    Scd  non  valcnt  istai;  bomi- 
num quisquiliae  urbanitatis  clegantula*  liccntiam  iu- 
bibere.     Vultis  itaque  me  auditores,  rationis  funda- 
mento  fidem  exemplorum  superstruerc  ?  ca  utique  mi  hi 
abunde  suppetunt,  primus  omuium  occurrit  Homerus 
ille  oriens,  et  Lucifer  cultioris  litcratune,  cum  quo 
omnis  eruditio  tanquam  gemella  nata  est ;  ille  enim 
interdum  a  deorum  consiliis  et  rebus  in  coelo  gestis 
divinum  revocans  animum,  et  ad  facctias  divertens, 
murium  et  ranarum  pugnam  lepidissime   descripsit. 
Quinetiam  Socrates,  teste  Pytbio,  sapicntissimus  ille 
mortalium,  jurgiosam  uxoris  morositatem  saepenumero 
quam  urbane  perstrinxisse  fcrtur.     Omnia  deinde  ve- 
terum  pbilosopborum  diverbia  sale  sparsa,  et  lepore 
venusto  passim  legimus  referta :  et  certe  boc  unnm 
erat  quod  antiques  omnes  comoediarum  et  epigramma- 
tum  scriptores,  et  Grspcanicos  ct  Latinos,  leternitate 
nominis  donavit.    Quinimo  accepimus,  Cieerouis  jocos 
et  facetias  tres  libros  k  Tyrone  conscriptos  implevisse. 
Et  cuique  jam  in  manibut  est  ingentosissimum  illud 
Morias  encomium  non  infimi  tcriptoris  opus,  moltK- 
que  aliee  clarissimorum  biyoi  memoriae  oratorum  de 
rebus  ridiculis  extant  baud  hifacetw  prolusiones.    Vul- 
tis sumnios  imperatoreti  et  reges,  et  fortes  ?iros  P   Ac- 
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cipite  I'eriulem,  EpKininondam,  Agenilaum,  et  Philip- 
puin  Maccdoaem,  quos  (ul  Gclliann  more  iuquar) 
r«stivilnlkim  et  s>Ibc  dicionim  scatuisse  mcmonint  his- 
(nriei:  ad  bns  Coium  I^ium,  Pub.  Cur.  Scipiuncm, 
CiicJom  Pompeium,  C.  Julium  cl  Octavium  Crcsares, 
qiios  in  hoc  (rencrc  omnibus  prirslitissc  co^laneis 
aothor  est  K.  Tullius.  Vultis  adhuc  majura  nnmiiia  ? 
ipHiiin  ctiam  Joreni  reliqunsquc  Cmlites  inter  i-pulas 
ut  pociilajucuiiditalisedanteiiindiicunt  poela:  sat;aciii- 
simi  vcritates  adurabralores.  Veslra  ilcmum,  acade- 
mic!, ular  tulcia  et  patrocinio,  qiiixl  mihi  erit  DTDDium 
ad  instar;  quippe  qiiam  non  displiccant  vobis  sales  e( 
joculi;  iiidical  aatia  laiitus  hiidie  veslrum  factus  con- 
cunus,  et  hoc  sane  unumquodque  caput  wilii  annuerc 
vidrlur ;  ncc  mirum  est  mchcrclc  feslam  banc  ut  muu- 
dulani  urbauitatem  umues  probos,  simulqiie  clanis  virus 
»ic  obleclare,  cum  ct  ipsa  inter  splendidus  virtutum 
Arislotclicarum  ordiiies  suhliniis  seilcal,  ct  veliit  in 
PanlhiEu  quodam  dirs  cum  divis  !ii>n>riliu-i  colluccal. 
Sed  forte  non  dcsuut  ()U)dem  barbatj  magiKiri  tetrici 
oppido  et  ilifSfiles,  qui  se  mag-nns  Calnncs,  oedum 
Catunculos  )iuianlcs,  vultu  ad  severilatera  stoicam 
composilo,  uhstipi)  iiulantcs  capile  anxie  querantur 
umnia  nunc  dicrum  commisceri,  et  in  delerius  perrerti 
et  loco  priunim  Aristoldis  ah  iuilialis  reccns  bacca- 
laureis  exponendorum,  soramata  et  inanes  iiu<ras  in- 
verecundc  et  intempestiTe  jactari ;  hodicrnum  quoque 
a  majoribui  nosiHs  muc  duhiii  rcclc  ct  Ude- 
ll ob  in&i)piem  nliquem.sivu  in  rbetorica, 
sire  in  pliiWiphia  fructum  iudc  percipiendum,  nunc 
naper  in  insipidus  sale*  pcrperam  immuiari.  At  rem 
bia  quod  rcspnndeatur  ad  manum  mihi  est,  el  in  pro- 
cinclii ;  sciant  cnini  iili,  si  ncsriani,  litcras.  cum  Icltcs 
Tcipub.  imstTiV  literariiE  primuni  cswnt  lalic,  ab  exteriis 
regionibua  vix  basin  oras  fiiisse  adtcctas;  Idcircu  cum 
Gncrtr  el  I^tinie  liiiiruip  poritia  impeudio  rara  csscl 
el  ixsolens,  expcdicliat  co  acrinri  sliidiu,  et  magis 
assidui'i  cxi'n'ilalionibus  ad  ras  eiiiti  ct  aspiriirc  :  nus 
autcni  i[uandnqiiidrni  Kuperioribus  nnxlris  pejus  suinus 
morali,  melius  t-rudili,  ojmrtcbit  rclii'tis  qun>  baud 
multam  habcnl  diHicuttatcm  ad  ca  sludia  nL-cfdcrc,  ad 
quit  ft  ill!  cnnlulisKcnl  jlc,  si  per  ntium  licuisset ;  nee 
vos  priptcriit  prinios  quosquc  Ifiriimlatores  dnrioni 
paulo  seita,  ct  srveritira  quam  iit  Tcrri  possinl  si'iiiper 
edercsnkre,  utdcflccienlesetpaululutn  relapsi  lion  lint's 
in  i|>suni  I'lTlimi  indd.int.  nciiiqiifnititaia  nunc  oni- 
nino  rrnini  (inic,  iieci>s>.e  est  nuilla-i  Ici,'i'*.  invillasquc 
con&Ui'ludiiies  si  itnn  unliqitari  cl  nlisoleMcre  ri>HUi;us- 
lari  salicm  ncc  per  nnuiia  iteri  ari.  Vcruni  »i  Iocs  istius- 
mndi  nugiF  palain  dcfcnsilalii'  riicrini  et  nppnibaiir, 
publicamqne  dcmcnu'rint  laudeni.  I>W  eniin  nrduis  su- 
perciliiKiinliiit  diccrrJnciiici  u»n  awT^i  ab  >annet  solida 
rrudiiiiine  aiiimo  iiini  ad  ludicra slatim et  bislriim.-ilim 
pn>pc  It'TJtnlem  adjunjrcl,  adeu  ut  ipsa  |ibi](iMiplii>ruiii 
spaliapro  doclisci  conlalis  nu^alorcs  rniissiira  sinl  vel 
m)mi»  ct neurris protininrev.  At  vcm cjin  cxisiiim.  cutii 
qui  juci.s  in«ubidis  sir  sub 
gis  utilia  plane  neelienl,  i 

wriis,  quia  M  ItiisM'l  ad  r 
''iimpararua.  I'ar( unique,  crcd 


capi, 


ae  ah  iii  abduci ;  nee  in  nugaloriia,  quia  tix  queil  ullui 
belle  et  lepide  jocari,  nisi  et  lerio  a^re  prim  addldi- 


longius  lequo  deduii 
q  uud  potui,  ne  inlfr 
ilpa.     Jam  oratoriis  salgu 
licentiam.     lu  qua 


Slum ;  Dulo  e: 
excusaudum  ingraTescat  c 
le);ibus  prosiliei 

Curte  moretn  meum,  si  rigidas  Tcrecundie  leges  a 
versum,  quod  aiunt,  digitum  egreuus  fuem,  leiuii 
academici,  me  in  Teitram  gntiani  esuiste  aiitiqiaB 
meuDi,  el  parumper  depusuisse:  >ut  >i  quid  solute,  ti 
quid  luxurianler diclutn  erit,  id  quidem  nnn  menteuri 
indolem  meam,  sed  tempnris  ntionem  el  loci  ^luiuB 
mihi  Bug-fretsisse  puletis.  Itaque,  quod  simile  uileii 
exeuntes  implorare  coiniEdi,  id  ego  inceptani  flijpiD 
Plaudite,  et  ridetc. 

PROLUSIO. 

I^BoRitMTi,  Ut  videtur,  et  pene  corraeuii  stulMmn 
Tei  summa',  equidcm  nescio  quo  tnerilo  meo  dicUM 
sum  crealuE.  At  quonum  ego  ?  cum  dux  ilie,  li  ull^ 
signelus  onmiuni  sopbistarum  el  £edu]6  ambiicHl  bw 
munus,  et  furti^imc  potuerit  adniiniilrare  ;  illc  enta 
induratua  miles  ad  quinquaginla  pridem  sopbiscuu- 
dibusbrevii'ulisarmatosperagros  Bariielliano«s(reEBc 
duxit,  et  olMcssurus  oppidum  aalis  militarilcr  aqai- 
duutum  disjecit,  ut  per  silim  posset  uppidauwad  de- 
ditioDcm  ciigerc ;  atvero  abiisse  nu)>er  bomiuem  ttldi 
doico,  uqutdcm  (jus  disccssu  nos  omnes  sophisiai  dub 
solum  atifi\»t  rcliquit,  sed  ct  decullatos.  Ll  jam  in- 
gilt,  audi  lures,  qua  mi  is  non  sint  Aprilii  calendff.reiU 
adcsse  hilaria,  matri  deum  dicala,  tcI  deo  risut  rem  ii- 
Tiiiam  fieri.  Kidctc  itaque  et  pelulantt  plcnc  sutti'11i:« 
cacbiimum,  cxpurrigttc  rruutctii.  el  uncis  indiilgcw lu- 
ribus,  sed  nasoaduucoilcsuspelidtle;  pnifii>is.>ini,j  r^ 
biunus  lub^><l- 


t    hchn 


quiileni  babcat  doliir  qua  triuinpbuni  cx'init'i  suju, 
Kjl<i  priifeclii  si  (luem  uiiuis  parcc  diducio  nilu  riJiS- 
teui  ciiiispexem,  dicani  cum  scabnis  el  c-ariuM>>  ilrs!-- 
ruiiiifiiic  ohduclos,  aut  indecom  online  pniminriiir^ii- 
scnndi-rc.  aul  inter  praiidcndum  bodie  sic  •■pple'i--^ 
abdomen,  nt  nun  audeat  ilia  utti'rius  distendcrr  i-i 
risuiu,ne  pnfcinenliurisurciuat.ettPiiigmauqufJ.iiii 
nidens  alTuliat  sua  noii  sphinx  »ed  wpliin'-tor  aniit.  <)  it 
niedicis  inierprelanda  ntin  Oi'dipii  n-liiiqun;  n.!;*.' 
eniiii  bilari  viicis  simo  iib>lrcpat  in  hoc  I'trlu  pvJ..:* 
i,'i.'iiiiius :  solianl  isla  niediri  qui  a1i-um  svliuiii  ^- 
quisstrenuiiniet  claruni  non  edidcrit  murmur,  (urj  *.-■■ 
nKSCTcrabo  lant  graveni  cl  nicirlireruin  laucilm*  tx^-- 
larc  spirilum.  ut  vd  .Eina.  v.l  Avernui  nihil  «::- 
telriu-^ ;  aul  eerie  allium  aut  porruni  riinKili»s<<  ilji'.c:- 
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locum.  Hinc  enim  in  ipso  limiae  scintillans  ille  noster 
Cerbenu  Mtat,  et  famido  latrata  borribilis,  flammeo- 
que  emroieaiiB  baculo  favillas  pleno  oreegerit;  illinc 
mrdent  et  Toraciasimus  fornax  noster  luridos  eructat 
ipies,  et  tortoosoB  fbmi  globos  evolvit,  adeo  ut  non  sit 
difficiiioa  iter  ad  inferos  yel  invito  Plutone ;  et  certe 
nee  ipse  Jason  minori  cum  periculo  boves  illos  Martis 
wpnryfioyrac  aggpressus  est  Jamque  auditores,  credite 
Toa  in  ceelam  receptos,  posteaquam  evasistis  Purgato- 
rium,  et  nescio  quo  novo  miraculo  ex  fomace  calida 
aalvi  prodiistis,  neque  sane  mibi  in  mentem  venit  ullius 
herois  cujus  fortitudinem  commode  possim  vestrsc 
vqoiparare,  neque  enim  Belleropbontes  ille  ignivomam 
cbimseram  animosius  debellavit,  nee  validissimi  illi 
regis  Arthuri  pugiles,  igniti  et  flammigerantis  castelli 
incantamenta  vicerunt  facilius  et  dissiparunt ;  atque 
hinc  subit,  ut  puros  mibi  auditores  et  Icctissimos  polH- 
oemr,  si  quid  enim  feecis  hue  advenerit  post  explora- 
tionem  camini,  ego  statim  dixero  ignes  nostros  jani- 
torea  esse  fatuos.  At  foelices  nos  et  incolumes  perpetuo 
fbtoros !  Romee  enim  ad  diutumitatem  imperii  sempi- 
temos  ignes  sollicite  et  religiose  servabant,  nos  vigili- 
bns  et  vivis  ignibus  custodimur:  quid  dixi  vivis  ct 
vigilibas?  id  sane  improvise  lapsu  preetervolavit, 
qaippe  nunc  melius  commcmini,  eos  prime  crepuscule 
eztingnere  sese,  et  non  nisi  claro  sudo  sese  resuscitare. 
Attamen  spes  est,  tandem  iterum  domum  nostram  posse 
inclafeaeere,  cum  nemo  inficias  iverit  duo  maxima  aca- 
demife  luminaria  nostro  collegio  preraidere;  quamvis 
illi  nosquam  majori  forent  in  honore  quam  Romac ;  ibi 
enim  vel  virgines  Vestales  inextinctos  eos,  et  insomnes 
tolas  noctes  servarent,  vel  forte  ordini  scrapbico  initia- 
rentur  flammei  fratres.  In  bos  denique  optime  quadrat 
bemiadchon  illud  Virgilianum,  tgncus  est  ollis  vigor : 
immo  peoe  inductus  sum  ut  credam  Horatium  horum 
ooatrorum  ignium  mentioncm  fecisse,  major  enim  bo- 
mm,  dum  stat  inter  conjugem  et  liberos,  micat  inter 
onnes  vclut  inter  ignes  luna  minores.  Non  possum 
aotem  prseterire  faedum  Ovidii  errorem,  qui  sic  cecinit, 
**  Nataque  de  flamma  corpora  nulla  vides."  Videmus 
enim  passim  oberrantes  igniculos  boc  nostro  igne  ge- 
nitoa,  hoc  si  negaverit  Ovidius,  necessum  habebit  uxoris 
padicitiam  vocare  in  dubium.  Ad  vos  redeo,  auditores ; 
ne  Tos  peeniteat  tam  molesti  et  formidolosi  itineris,  ecce 
ooovivium  vobis  apparatum !  eccas  mensas  ad  luxum 
Persicum  extructas,  et  cibis  conquisitissimis  onustas, 
qui  vel  Apicianam  gulam  oblectent  et  deliniant! 
Ferunt  enim  Antonio  et  Cleopatrce  octo  integros  apros 
in  epulis  appositos,  vobis  autem  prime  forculo  bcm 
qninquaginta  saginatos  apros  cervisia  conditanea  per 
trienniom  macerates,  et  tamen  adbuc  adeo  callosos,  ut 
▼el  eaninos  dentes  delassare  valeant.  Dein  totidem 
optiraos  boves  insigniter  caudatos  famulari  nostro  igni 
pFse  foribus  recens  assos ;  sed  vereor  ne  omnem  succum 
in  patinam  exudaverint.  Ab  his  tot  etiam  en  vitulina 
enpita,  sane  crassa  et  camosa,  sed  adeo  pertenui  cere- 
bro,  ot  non  sufficiat  ad  condimentum.  Turn  quidera 
ct  hcedos  plus  minus  centum,  sed  puto  crebriori  Veneris 
■su  nimiom  macros:  arietes  aliquot  expectavimus 
spccioais  et  patulis  comubus,  sed  eos  coqui  nostri  non- 
don  secum  attolemnt  ex  oppido.     Si  quis  aves  ma- 


vult,  babemus  innumeras,  turundis,  et  offis,  et  scobi- 
nato  caseo  diu  altiles:  inprimis,  nescio  quod  genus 
avium  tam  ingenio  quam  pluma  viride,  undo  eas  e  re- 
gione  psittacorum  suspicor  asportatas ;  qua;  quia  gre- 
gatira  semper  voHtant,  et  eodem  fere  loco  nidulantur, 
codem  etiam  disco  apponentur;  iis  vero  parce  vcHm 
vescamini,  quia  preetcrquam  quod  admodum  crudisint, 
et  nihil  in  se  babeant  solidi  nutrimenti,  scabtem  etiam 
comedentibus  protrudunt  (modo  vera  tradit  corocstor.) 
Jam  vero  libere  et  genialiter  epulamini;  hie  enim 
praesto  est  missus  quem  vobis  pree  omnibus  commcndo, 
prsegrandts  scilicet  gallinago,  pertriennalem  saginam 
adeo  unguinosae  pinguedinis,  ut  illi  vix  satis  largum 
sit  unum  ferculum  amplissimum,  rostro  eosque  prae- 
longo  et  eduro,  ut  impune  possit  cum  elepbante  aut 
rhinocerote  certamen  ingredi ;  cam  autem  in  hunc  diem 
commode  obtruncavimus,  propterea  quod  pncgrandium 
simiorum  more  incepit  puellis  insidiari,  et  vim  inferre 
mulieribus.  Hunc  subsequuntur  aves quaedam  Hiber- 
nicae,  nescio  quo  nomine ;  sed  incessu  et  corporis  file 
gpruibus  persimiles,  quamvis  utplurimum  soleant  in 
postremam  mensam  asservari ;  hie  quidem  est  novus  et 
rarus  magis  quam  salutaris  cibus :  his  itaque  absUneatis 
moneo,  sunt  enim  efficacissimi  (modo  vera  tradit  comes- 
tor)  ad  generandos  pediculos  inguinales ;  has  igitur 
arbitror  ego  agasonibus  utiliores  futuras;  nam  cum 
sint  naturae  vividac,  vegetae,  et  saltaturientes,  si  equis 
strigosis  per  podieem  ingerantur,  reddent  eos  protinus 
vivaciores  et  velociores  quam  si  deeem  vivas  anguillas 
in  ventre  baberent  Anseres  etiam  complures  aspicite, 
et  bujus  anni  et  superiorum  argntos  valde,  et  ranis 
Aristopbanicis  vocaliores ;  quos  quidem  facile  diguos- 
cetis ;  mirum  enim  est  ni  se  jam  prodiderint  sibilando, 
statim  fortasse  audietis.  Ova  insuper  aliquot  habemus, 
sed  ea  kokov  c^pacoc;  frugum  vero  nihil  praeterquam 
mala  et  mespila,  eaque  infoelicis  arboris,  nee  satis  ma- 
tura,  prsstabit  itaque  iterum  ad  solem  suspciidi.  Vi- 
detis  apparatus  nostros,  quaeso  vos,  quibus  palato  sunt, 
commessamiui.  Verum  hariolor  dicturos  vos,  epulas 
hasce,  veluti  nocturntc  illae  dapes  quae  adaemonc  veue- 
(icis  apparantur,  nullo  condiri  sale,  vercorque  ne  disce- 
datis  jejuniores  quam  venistis.  Verum  ad  ca  pergo 
quae  ad  me  propius  attincnt.  Romani  sua  habucrc  flo- 
ralia,  rustici  sua  patilia,  pistores  sua  fomacalia,  nos 
quoque  potissimum  hoc  tempore  rcrum  et  negotiorum 
vacui,  Socratico  more  ludcre  solemus.  Itaque  hos- 
pitia  leguleiorum  suos  habcut,  quos  vocant  dominos, 
vel  bine  indicaiites  quam  sint  honoris  ambitiosi.  Nos 
autem,  academici,  ad  patcmitatem  quamproxime  ac- 
cedere  cupientes  id  ficto  nomine  usurpare  gestimus, 
quod  vero  non  audcmus  saltern  nonnisi  in  occulto; 
quemadmodum  puellae  nuptias  lusorias  et  pucrperia 
solenniter  fingunt,  earum  rerum  quas  anhelant  et  cupi- 
unt,  umbras  captantes  et  amplectentes.  Quorsum 
autem  eo,  qui  proxinie  se  circumegit,  anno  intermissa 
fuerit  hapc  solennitas,  ego  sane  baud  possum  divinare ; 
nisi  quod  ii  qui  patres  futuri  erant,  adeo  strenue  se  gcs- 
serint  in  oppido,  ut  is  cui  id  negotii  dabatur,  tantnrum 
misertus  laborum  ultro  jusserit  eos  ab  hac  cura  otiosos 
esse.  At  vero  unde  est  quod  ego  tam  subito  fuctus  sum 
pater  ?  Dii  vestram  fidem  !   Quid   boc  est  prodigii 
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Pliiiiana  exuperantis  portenU?  uumnam  ego  percusso 
angue  TyresiflB  fatum  expertus  sum  ?  ecqua  me  Thes- 
sala  saga  luagico  pcrfudit  ungucnto  ?  an  denique  ego 
a  dco  aliquo  vitiatus,  ut  oHm  Cnoeeus,  virilitatein  pac- 
tus  sum  stupri  prctium,  ut  sic  repente  U  ^i^Xfuzc  etc 
d^ptvd  aXKa  jfitifiv  av?    A  quibusdam,  audivi  nuper 
domiiia.     At  cur  videor  illis  parum  masculus  ?  Ecquis 
Prisciani  pudor  ?  itane  propria  quee  maribus  foemineo 
gcneri  tribuunt  insulsi  grammaticastri !  scilicet  quia 
scypbos  capacissimos  nunquam  ?alui  pancratice  bau- 
rire ;  aut  quia  manus  tcnenda  sti?a  non  occaluit,  aut 
quia  nunquam  ad  meridianum  solem  supinus  jacui  sep- 
tennis  bubulcus ;  fortasse  demum  quod  nunquam  me 
virum  prsestiti,  eo  modo  quo  ille  ganeones ;  verum 
utinam  illi  possint  tam  facile  exuere  asinos,  quara  ego 
quicquid  est  foBminee  ;  at  videte  quam  insubide,  quam 
incogitate  mibi  objccerint  id,  quod  ego  jure  optimo 
mihi  vertam  glorias.      Namque  ct  ipse  Demostbenes 
ab  aemulis  adversariisque  parum  vir  dictus  est     Q. 
itidem  Hortensius,  omnium  oratorum  post  M.  Tullium 
clarissimus,  Dionjsia  Psaltria  appellatus  est  a  L.  Tor- 
quato.     Cui  ille,  Dionysia,  inquit,  malo  equidem  esse, 
quam   quod   tu   Torquate,   a/iH^oc,  aypoiiairoc-,  aVp6- 
avTOQ.     Ego  vero  quicquid  boc  domini  aut  dominee 
est  a  me  longe  amolior  atque  rejicio,  nisi  in  rostris  at- 
que  subselliis  vestris,  academici,  dominari  non  cupio. 
Quis  jam  probibebit  me  quin  lectar  tam  auspicato  et 
foelici  omine,  exultemque  gaudio  me  tantis  viris  ejus- 
dem  opprobrii  societate  conjunctum !  Interea  ut  bonos 
omnes  et  preestantes  supra  invidiam  positos  arbitror, 
ita  bos  lividos  adeo  omnium  infimos  puto,  ut  ne  digni 
sint  qui  maledicant.  Ad  filios  itaque  pater  me  converto, 
quorum  cemo  speciosum  numerum,  et  video  ctiam  le- 
pidulos  ncbulones  occulto  nutu  me  patrem  fateri.     De 
nominibus  quteritis  ?  Nolo  sub  nominibus  ferculorum 
iilios  meos  epulandos  vobis  tradere,  id  enim  Tantali  ct 
Lycaonis  feritati  nimium  csset  aiHne ;  nee  membrorum 
insigiiibo  nominibus,  ne  putetis  me  pro  integris  bomi- 
nibus  tot  frusta  bominum  gcnuisse;  nee  ad  vinorum 
genera  eos  nuucupare  Tolupe  est,  ne  quicquid  dixero, 
sit  cnrpoaSiowtyov,  et  nihil  ad  Bacchum ;  volo  ad  pra^di- 
camentorum  numerum  nominates,  ut  sic  et  ingenuos 
natales  et  libcralem  vitie  rationem  exprimam ;  et  eadem 
opera  curabo,  uti  omnes  ad  aliquem  gradum  autemeum 
obitum  provecti  sint.     Quod  ad  sales  meos  nolo  ego 
edentulos,  sic  enim  tritos,  et  veteres  dicatis,  et  aniculam 
aliquam  tussientem  cos  expuissc :   proinde  credo  ne- 
minem  sales  meos  dentatos  inculpaturum,  nisi  qui  ipse 
nullos  habct  dentes,  idcoque  reprebensurum,  quia  non 
sunt  ipsius  similes.  Et  certe  in  proesens  ego  exoptarem 
obtigisse  mibi  Horatii  sortem,  nempe  ut  essem  salsa- 
meutarii  filius,  tunc  enim  sales  mibi  essent  ad  unguera, 
vos  etiam  sale  ita  pulcbre  defricatos  dimitterem,  ut 
nostros  milites,  qui  nuper  ab  insula  Reana  capessere 
fugam,  non  magis  poeniteret  salis  petiti.     Non  libet 
mibi  in  consilio  Tobis  exbibendo,  raei  gnati,  gnavi- 
ter  esse  operoso,  ne  plus  operup  vobis  erudiendis  quam 
gigneudis  insumpsisse  video r,  tantum  caveat  quisque 
ne  ex  filio  fiat  nepos:  liberique  mei  ne  colant  libe- 
rum,  si  me  velint  patrem.     Si  qua  ego  alia  preecepta 
dedero,  ea  lingua  vemacula  profercnda  sentio  :   co- 


naborque  pro  Tiribus  ut  omnia  intelligmtis.  Ci 
exorandi  sunt  mtfai  Neptunos,  Apotto,  Viilcam,il 
omnes  dii  fabri,  uti  laterm  mea  tcI  taboUtis  mwb 
rare,  vel  ferreis  laminis  circamligare  Tdint  (im 
etiam  et  supplicanda  mibi  est  dea  Ceres,  at  qum  bHi- 
rum  ebumeum  Pelopi  dederit,  mibi  paritor  latenpoi 
absumpta  reparare  dignetar.  Neqae  enim  est  esr 
tur  quibuslibet,  si  post  tantum  clamorem  et  tot 
genituram  paulo  infirmiora  sint.  In  his  itaqse  tmm 
Neroniano  ultra  quam  satis  est  moratiis  warn :  smc 
leges  academicas  veluti  Romuli  maros  trusliesii 
Latinis  ad  Anglicana  transciuro.  Vos  qoibv  km 
arrident,  aures  atque  animos  nunc  mihi  attcatotte. 


IN  SACRARIO  HABITA  PRO  ARTE 


ORATIO. 

Beatiores  reddit  Homines  Ars  qumm  IgmombM, 

Tametsi  mibi,  auditores,  nihil  magis  jacmdBBat 
atque  optabile  aspectu  Tcstro  assidoaqve 
bominum  frequentia,  hoc  etiam  honorifico  di 
munere,  quo  ego  vice  una  atque  altera  apod  toi  wm 
ingrata  opera  perfunctus  sum ;  tamen,  si  quod  rei  ci 
fateri  liceat,  semper  ita  fit,  ut,  cum  neqoe  mtom  m^ 
nium,  nee  studiorum  ratio  ab  hoc  oratorio  genot  mI- 
tum  abborreat,  ego  vix  unquam  mea  Tolimtale,  Mt 
sponte  ad  dicendam  acccdam ;  mihi  si  fuissetiotegni» 
vel  buic  vcspertino  labori  baud  illibenter  eqaiden  pv- 
sisscm :  nam  quoniam  ex  libris  et  sententiis  doctts* 
morum  bominum  sic  accept,  nihil  vulgare,  aatne&oc 
in  oratore,  ut  nee  in  poeta  posse  concedi,  eaaqs 
oportere,qui  orator  esse  merito  et  babcri  Telit,oaaisB 
artium,  omnesque  scientiae  circulari  quodam  sibdfii 
instructum  et  cousummatum  esse ;  id  quando  mes  wSm 
non  fert,  malui  jam  prius  ea  mihi  subsidia  coBpans^ 
longo  et  acri  studio  illam  laudem  veram  cootesdot, 
quam  properato  et  prscoci  stylo  falsam  piaripcw. 
Qua  animi  cogitatione  et  consilio  dom  astno  ktm 
indies,  et  accendor,  nullam  unquam  sensi  gisTiv  in- 
pedimentum  et  moram,  hoc  frequenti  JnterpiDifMaH 
damno ;  nihil  vero  magis  aluisse  ingeniam,  et,  eostis 
quam  in  corpore  fit,  bonam  ei  valetudinem  causemm 
erudito  et  libcrali  otio.  Hunc  ego  dirinum  Hensfi 
somnum,  bos  noctumos  Endymionis  com  Loaa  cis- 
gressus  esse  crediderim;  hunc  ilium  dace  Meicsm 
Promethei  secessum  in  altisdmss  montts  Caacssi  toKh 
tudines,  ubi  sapientissimus  deum  atque  hominaoievi- 
sit,  utpote  quem  ipse  Jupiter  de  nuptiis  Tbetidii  coi- 
sultum  isse  dicatur.  Tester  ipse  lucos,  et  fluminibCt 
dilectas  villarom  ulmos,  sub  quibus  srstate  pnxiB' 
prvpterita  (si  dearum  arcana  eloqui  liceat)  sobbm 
cum  musis  gratiam  habuisse  me  jucunda  ncaofia  le* 
colo ;  ubi  et  ego  inter  rura  et  semotos  saltos  vehc 
occulto  aevo  crescere  mibi  potuisM  visus  son.  Hir 
quoque  eandem  mibi  delitescendi  copiam  atiqse  lp^ 
rassem,  nisi  intempesliTe  pronus  interposoisset  se  i«- 
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porCuna  bnc  dicendi  molestia,  quae  sic  iugrate  arcebat 
aacroa  somoos,  sic  toreit  animum  in  aliis  dcfixam,  et 
inter  praeraptas  artiam  difficultates  sic  impedivit  et 
oocri  fait,  utego  amissa  omni  spe  persequcudaB  qiiietis 
iMBstos  cogitare  coeperim,  quam  procui  abcssem  ab  ea 
tranquiliitate  quam  mihi  priin6  litene  polHcebantur, 
acerbam  fore  inter  bos  aestus  et  jactationes  ritam,  satius 
ose  rel  omnes  artes  didicisse.  Itaque  vix  compos 
mei,  temerariuDi  coepi  consilium  laudandas  ignorantiac, 
qiue  uihil  prorsus  haberat  barum  turbarum ;  proposui- 
qne  in  certamen  utra  suos  cultores  bcadores  redderct 
An  an  Ignorantia  ?  Nescio  quid  est,  noluit  me  meum 
aive  fatum,  sive  genius  ab  inccpto  Musarum  amorc 
discedere ;  imo  et  ipsa  caeca  sors  tanquam  derepcnte 
pmdens  proridensque  facta  boc  idem  noliiissc  visa  est; 
citius  opinione  mea  Ignorantia  suum  nacta  est  patro- 
nam,  mibi  Ara  relinquitur  defendenda.  Gaudeo  sane 
sic  illusum  me,  nee  me  pudet  rcl  caecam  Fortunam 
mibi  rcstituisse  oculos ;  boc  illi  nomine  gratias  babeo. 
Jam  saltem  illam  laudere  licet,  cujus  ab  amplexu  di- 
Tulsus  eram,  et  quasi  absentis  desidcrium  sermone 
consolari:  jam  haec  non  plane  intcrruptio  est,  quis 
•oim  interpellari  se  dicat,  id  laudando  et  tuendo  quod 
amat,  quod  approbat,  quod  maguopcre  assequi  vclit 
Verum,  auditores,  sic  ego  existimo  in  re  mcdiocriter 
laodabili  maxime  elucere  rim  cloqucntioe ;  quae  sum- 
mum  laadem  babent,  vix  ullo  modo,  ullis  limitibus 
orationu  contineri  posse,  in  bis  ipsa  sibi  officit  copia, 
et  remm  multitudine  comprimit  et  coangustat  expan- 
flentem  se  elocutionis  pompam;  bac  ego  arguracnti 
fflBConditate  uimia  laboro,  ipsae  me  rires  imbccillum, 
arma  inermem  reddunt ;  delectus  itaque  facicndus, 
aat  certe  enumeranda  rcrius  quam  tractanda  quae  tot 
Dostimm  causam  ralidis  prssidiis  firmam  ac  munitam 
•tataunt;  nunc  illud  mibi  unice  elaborandum  video, 
at  oatendam  quid  in  utraque  re,  et  quantum  ba- 
beat  momentum  ad  illam  in  quam  oranes  ferimur, 
beatitodinem ;  in  qua  contcntione  facili  certe  nego- 
tio  rersabitur  oratio  nostra,  ncc  admodum  esse  puto 
metuendum  quid  possit  scientiee  inscitia,  arti  ignorantia 
objicerc;  quam  vis  hoc  ipsum  quod  objiciat,  quod  verba 
Ikciat,  quod  in  bac  celcbritatc  litcratissima^  concionis 
▼el  biscere  audeat,  id  totum  ab  arte  precario  vel  potius 
emendicato  babet.  Notum  boc  esse  rcor,  auditores,  et 
receptum  omnibus,  magnum  mundi  opificem,  cactcra 
omnia  cum  fluxu  et  caduca  posiiisset,  bomini  praetcr  id 
quod  mortalc  esset,  divinam  quandam  auram,  et  quasi 
partem  sui  immiscuisse,  immortalcm,  indelcbilem,  Icthi 
et  interitus  immunem;  quo;  postquam  in  tcrris  ali- 
quandiu  tanquam  ccelestis  bospes,  caste,  sanctcquc  pe- 
regprinata  esset,  ad  nativum  coelum  sursum  evibraret  se, 
debitamque  ad  sedcm  et  patriam  revcrtcrctur :  proinde 
nibil  merito  recenseri  posse  in  causis  nostne  beatitudi- 
nis,  nisi  id  et  illam  sempitemam,  et  banccivilem  vitani 
aliqoa  ratione  respiciat  Ea  propemodum  suffragiis 
omnium  sola  est  contemplatio,  qua  sine  administro 
corpore  seducta  et  quasi  conglobata  in  se  mens  nostra 
iocredibili  voluptate  imniortalium  deorumievum  imita- 
tor, quae  tamen  sine  arte  tota  infrugifera  est  et  inju- 
cunda,  imo  nulla.  Quis  enim  rcrum  bumanarum  divi- 
oanimque  Uiai  intucri  digne  possit  aut  considerare, 


quanim  fcrmc  nihil  nosse  qucat,  nisi  animum  per 
artem  et  disciplinam  imbutum  et  excultum  babucrit ; 
ita  prorsus  ei  cui  artes  desunt,  interclusus  esse  videtur 
omnis  aditus  ad  vitam  beatam :  ipsam  banc  animam 
altae  sapientiae  capacem  et  prope  incxplebilcm,  aut 
frustra  nobis  Deus,  aut  in  poenam  dedisse  videtur,  nisi 
maxime  voluisset  nos  ad  excelsam  earum  remm  cogni- 
tionem  sublimes  eniti,  quarum  tantum  ardorem  natura 
bumanae  menti  injecerat.  Circumspicite  quaqua  po- 
testis  universam  banc  rerum  faciem,  illam  sibi  in  glo- 
riam  tanti  operis  summus  artifex  aedificavit;  quanto 
altius  ejus  rationem  insignem,  ingentem  fabricam,  va- 
rietatem  admirabilem  investigamus,  quod  sine  arte  non 
possumus,  tanto  plus  autborem  ejus  admiratione  nostra 
celebramus,  et  veluti  quodam  plausu  perscquimur,  quod 
illi  pergratum  esse,  ccrtum  ac  persuasissimum  babea- 
mus.  Ecquid,  auditores,  putabimus  tanta  immensi 
letberis  spatia  aetemis  accensa  atque  distincta  ignibus, 
tot  sustinere  concitatissimos  motus,  tanta  obire  conver- 
stonum  itinera  ob  boc  unum  ut  lucemam  prsebeant  ig- 
navis  et  pronis  bominibus  ?  et  quasi  faeem  prsferant 
nobis  infra  torpentibus  et  desidiosis  ?  nihil  inesse  tam 
multiplici  fructuum  berbarumque  proventui,  proetcr- 
quam  fragilem  viriditatis  omatum?  Profecto  si  tam  iu- 
justi  rerum  aestimatores  erimus,  ut  nihil  ultra  crassum 
sensus  intuitum  perscquaraur,  nun  modo  servilitcr  et 
abjecte,  sed  inique  et  malitiose  cum  benigiio  numine 
egisse  videbimur;  cui  per  inertiam  nostram,  et  quasi 
per  invidiam  titulorum  magna  pars,  et  tantae  potentioe 
veneratio  penitus  intcrcidet.  Si  igitur  dux  et  incho- 
atrix  nobis  ad  beatitudinem  sit  eruditio,  si  potentissimo 
numini  jussa  et  complacita,  et  ejus  cum  laude  maxime 
conjuncta,  certe  non  potest  sui  cultores  now  cfficere  vel 
summe  beatos.  Neque  enini  nescius  sum,  auditores, 
contemplationem  banc  qua  tendimus  ad  id  quod  summe 
expetendum  est,  nullum  habere  posse  venc  beatitudinis 
gustum  sine  integritate  vita^,  et  morum  innoceutia; 
multos  autem  vel  insignitcr  erudites  homines  nefarios 
extitisse,  praeterea  inr,  odio,  et  pravis  cupiditatibus 
obedientes;  multos  e  contra  literarum  rudes  viros  pro- 
bos  atque  optimos  se  pricstitisse ;  quid  ergo?  Num 
beatior  ignorantia?  minime  vern.  Sic  itaque  est,  au- 
ditores, paucos  fortasse  doctrina  pra;stabilcs  sua^  civi- 
tatis  corruptissimi  mores  et  illitcratoruni  homiuuni  col- 
luvies  in  nequitiam  pcrtraxcre,  unius  penlocti  et  pru- 
dentis  viri  industria  multos  niortales  ab  arte  impolitos 
in  officio  continuit:  nimirum  una  domus,  vir  unus  arte 
et  sapientia  praeditus,  velut  magnum  dei  munus  toti 
reipub.  satis  esse  possit  ad  bonam  frugem.  Ctetcruni 
ubi  nullae  vigent  artes,  ubi  omnis  cxterminatur  eruditio, 
ne  ullum  quidem  ibi  viri  boni  vestigium  est,  grassatur 
immanitas  atque  horrida  barbaries;  hujus  rci  testeni 
appello  non  civitatem  unam,  aut  provinciam,  non  gen- 
tem,  sed  quartam  orbis  terrarum  partem  Europam,  qua 
tota  superioribus  aliquot  sceculis  omnes  bonie  artes  in- 
terierant,  omnes  tunc  temporis  academias  pnesides  diu 
Musie  reliquerant;  penaserat  omnia,  ct  occuparat csrca 
inertia,  nihil  audiebatur  in  schoHs  prcTtcr  insulsa  stu- 
pidissimorum  monachorum  dogmata,  toguin  scilicet 
nacta,  per  vacua  rostra  et  pulpita,  per  squalentcs  ca- 
thedras  jactitavit  se  propbanum  et  infoniic  nionstrum, 
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Ig'niiruutik.  Tum  jirimuni  lu^re  pietas,  et  cxtiiij^'ui 
nlij^iu  et  iKssiini  ire,  aileu  ut  ex  ^uii  vultifrr,  scro 
■Ujue  ft'g-re  \ix  ii)  liiinc  usque  dieiu  ciiuTalueril, 
At  Ttro,  auilhurca,  Liii:  in  phi]iiso))hia  ntuni,  ct  iii- 
tH]uuni  ease  sails  constat,  nmnis  artis,  omnisijuu  sci- 
cnliiE  iicrcrptiiiiiuiti  tulius  inicllcctus  esse,  virlulum 
ac  [irubilntis  dooium  atque  delubruiii  aae  ToluiilalL-ni. 
Cum  aulcm  oumiuiu  judicin  intdlectus  huiiiaiius  cie- 
KrU  aiiitui  facullaliliiiii  princi'ps  ct  niiMlvraior  priif  lii- 
cral,  tum  et  ipsaui  inluiiiali^ni  cf  i-niii  alinqui  ct  i>b- 
Muram  suo  splmdure  tcniperal  vt  culliistrat,  ills  vcluli 
luDa,  luce  lucet  aliciia.  Quare  demus  hiiu  saiic,  cl 
lai^iaiuur  ultra,  puliurcm  esse  ad  bealam  vitam  virtu- 
lem  sine  arte,  quani  artum  sine  tirtute ;  at  ubi  cemcl 
ficlici  uexu  inviecin  cun«uciatx  Tuerint,  ut  niaxlme 
dcbent,  t-t  avjitssiinc  cuiitiu[;it.  turn  Tero  statini  vultu 
erectu  attjuc  arduo  suporiur  Inntfc  apparpi,  atquc  cmi- 
cat  sciciitia,  cuiu  n-^c  et  iui|)eTalurc  iiitellcclu  in 
rxcelso  lucai  sc,  iude  quasi  buniilc  ct  sub  pcdilius 
spectal  iurerius  qiiicquid  a^ltur  a])ud  foluntaleni ;  et 
deinceps  in  wlcrnuui  cvcelleTiliam  ct  claritudincni, 
niajcslalenique  divinie  proxiinani  facile  aibi  usnTit. 
Afrc  desceudnmus  a<l  ciiilcin  vitam.  quid  in  pnTata. 
quid  in  pulilica  [irr>rii-iat  utraque  vidi^araus ;  Liceii  <lc 
arte  quMJ  sit  puliherrinium  juTcnIuiishnnestameiilum. 
netatis  virilis  firmuui  {invsidium,  scnt'Ctutis  urnnuion- 
lum  alquc  sulaliuin.  Prn'terM  ct  illud  niultiis  apud 
suus  nubites,  etiaiu  1'.  R.  prini.'i]M'!i  prist  c^re^ia  tati- 
nora,  ct  reruiu  {rcxiarnni  ^luriain  ex  cuuiciiiiune  ct 
Ktrepitu  auiliiiiuiiis  ad  littraruro  sludiutu  tanquam  iu 
jiortuiu  ac  dulce  ]icrriii;ium  se  rt-cepissc ;  intellexere 
iiiriiiruRi  scnes  pnf>tantiisinii  jam  reliquam  «-it»  par- 
tciu  optiiiiiiiLi  iiplinit'  iipxrtrn'  cullm-ari ;  erani  sunniii 
inl'T  liomiucs,  viili'b.int  iiis  ariibus  tiiiu  piislri'iiii  o^^e 
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fcctu  ductriuie  ct  arti  reposita  est  Tuluptai,  qi»  a 
teras  omnes  facile  superet ;  quid  omnem  corli  sidmn 
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ribus  inertci  auimos  pertcrivfaciat,  sivc  in  DJitn  ei 
p-audineni  obriffescat,  Mic  denique  i»  plunietmn 
mullii  et  placidus  dcscendal ;  turn  alleniaiitit  tttiM 
pcrdidicisse,  omnesque  balilus  aut  raporct  quw  Itm 
aut  marc  crucial;  slirpium  delude  rircs  occullasw 
lallorumquc  caluisse,  sin'.;ul(irum  ctiam  auimaDiiu 
naluram,  et  si  fieri  puicst,  licnsus  intcIleiiiK:  hinc 
accuratissimam  corporis  buniani  fabricam  et  nediti- 
iium ;  poslremn  divinam  animi  Tiro  et  vij^orem,  et  a 
qua  dc  illis  qui  lares,  et  genii,  et  dvmoiiia  ivcautor 
ad  nos  peneuit  cognitio  7  Inlinita  ad  hzc  alia,  qito- 
rum  bonam  partetn  didlcisse  Ucuerit.  antcquam  tgt 
cuncta  enumcrarerim.  Sic  tarideni,  audlinres,  cub 
nmnimoda  semel  eruditio  suus  orbc«  cunfcccrit,  ii»b 
ciniteiilus  isle  spirilua  tenebrico^o  hnc  er^aslulo  man 
que  late  agct  se,  donee  et  ipiam  munUum,  et  u!ua 
loni^  diviaa  quadam  maf^itudiuc  expatiata  tDii)ili- 
vcrit.  Turn  dcnium  picrique  casus  atquc  etentn 
rcrum  ila  subito  cmei^enl,  ut  el,  qui  banc  arcem  >i- 
picnllu;  adeplus  est,  aibil  pene  iucautum,  nibd  fui- 
tuitura  in  rila  piissit  accidcre;  Tidebilur  sane  it  cm-. 
cujus  imperio  et  dominaliuni  astra  ubtcmpcrtat,  icin 
cl  mare  obsecnnilent,  venii  terapestatesque  moti£>':v 
siiit ;  eui  denique  ipsa  parens  natura  in  drditii'iMo 
se  Ifailiderit,  plane  ac  si  quis  deus  abdicatii  lauBJi 
im])crio,  buic  jus  ejus,  et  Icf^s,  adniinistrali-'iitB- 
(|ue  tanquam  prvlectori  cuidam  comniisiM^i.  Hue 
quiintu  aecedit  animi  volupias,  per  omncs  (rrotiun  btt- 
Inrias  ct  loca  perxdare  rrifunriim,  natinuuiu. 'i:'!!:-, 
populiirum  status  niutalinnoquc  ad  prudtr.ibm.  ■.< 
mure*  nniuiadvt'rtcre  :  Iicjc  i'»I.  aiidit.iri'i.  '■niiii  -.•'■^'i 
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ranim  studiam  contulerint  se,  paaci  memoran- 
omani  intra  urbis  mceDia  philosophiam  sero  re- 
nt ;  at  illi  legislatore  usi  sunt  Ljcurfj^,  qui  et 
'phus  fuit  etpoetarnm  adeo  studiosus,  ut  Homeri 
per  loniam  sparsa  summa  cura  primus  colle^j^e- 
[i  post  ?arios  in  urbe  motns  et  perturbationes 
e  sastentare  valentes,  ab  Athenis  ea  tempestate 

studio  florentissiniis,  le^cs  decemvirales,  quae 
lecim  tabulaa  dictae  sunt,  missis  leg'atis  emeudi- 
Quid  si  bodiemos  Turcas  per  opima  Asis 
rerum  late  potitos  omnis  literaturee  ig'naros  nobis 
nt  ?  Equidem  in  ea  repub.  (si  tamen  crudelissi- 
I  bominum  per  rim  et  csedem  arrepta  potentia, 
Dum  in  locum  sceleris  consensus  convocavit,  con- 
espub.  dicenda  sit)  quod  in  ea  ad  exemplum  in- 
sit  nil  audifi,  parere  vitoe  commoda,  tueri  parta, 
TtB  debemus,  non  arti ;  aliena  libidinose  in vadcre, 
jtuo  ad  rapinam  auxilio  esse,  in  scelus  conjurare, 
ine  pravitati.  Jus  quoddam  apud  cos  exercetur ; 
irum:  cfleters  virtutes  facile  fugantur,  justitia 
^a,  ad  sui  cultum  impellit,  sine  qua  tcI  injus- 
B  societates  cito  dissolverentur.     Nee  omiscrim 

Saracenos  Turcarum  propemodum  conditores 
mis  magis  quam  bonarum  literarum  studiis  im- 
I  suum  propagfasse.  Sed  si  antiquitatem  repeta- 
iveniemus  non  institutas  modo  ab  arte,  sed  fuu- 
olim  fuisse  respublicas.  Antiquissimi  quique 
m  indigfenee  in  sylvis  et  montibus  errasse  dicun- 
arum  ritu  pabuli  commoditatem  sequuti,  vultu 
csetera  proni,  putasses  prster  formae  dignitatem 
on  commune  cum  bestiis  babuisse;  eadem  antra, 
ipecnscoelum  et  frigora  defendebant;  nulla  tunc 
on  eedes  marmoreee,  non  arse  deorum,  aut  fana 
bant,  non  illic  fas  sanctum,  nondum  jura  in  foro 
itur,  nulla  in  nuptiis  tseda,  non  chorus,  nullum 
sa  genial i  carmen,  nullum  solenne  funeris,  non 
Tix  tumulus  defunctos  honestabat;  nulla  con- 
nulli  ludi,  inauditus  citbare  sonus,  ipsa  tunc 
aberant,  quibus  jam  inertia  ad  luxum  abutitur. 
spente  artes  et  scientiie  agrestia  bominum  pectora 
i  afflabant,  et  imbutos  notitia  sui  in  una  moeuia 
ire.  Quamobrem  certe  quibus  authoribus  urbcs 
»rimum  conditee  sunt,  dein  stabilitse  legibus, 
>nsiliis  munitas,  poterunt  iisdem  etiam  gubcr- 
•us  quam  diutissime  foelicissimcque  consistere. 
ftutem  ignorantia  ?  sentio,  auditorcs,  caligat, 
procul  est,  eifugia  circumspicit,  vitam  bre?em 
r,   artem   longam  ;    immo   vero   tollamus  duo 

studiorum  nostrorum  impedimenta,  alterum 
lale  traditae,  alterum  nostras  ignafiee,  pace  Ga- 
;u  quis  alius  ille  fuit;  totura  contra  erit,  vita 
ars  brevis ;  nihil  arte  prtestabilius,  adeoque 
sius,  nihil  nobis  segnius,  nihil  remissius ;  ob 
is  et  agricolis  nocturna  et  antelucana  industria 
los  patimur;  illi  in  re  sordida  ad  vilem  victum 
impigri  sunt,  quam  nos  in  nobilissima  ad  vitam 
i;  nos  cum  ad  altissimum  atque  optimum  in 
lis  rebus  aspiremus,  nee  studium  ferre  possumus, 
lertiffi  dedecus;  immo  pudet  esse  id,  quod  uon 
i  nos  indignamur.  At  valetudini  cavemus  a 
is  et  acri  studio ;  torpe  dictu,  animum  incultum 


negligimus,  dum  corpori  metuimus,  cujus  vires  quis 
non  imminuat,  quo  majores  acquirantur  animo  ?  quan- 
quam  certe  qui  hxc  caasantur  perditissimi  plerique, 
abjecta  omni  temporis,  ingenii,  vaJetudinis  cura,  comes- 
sando,  belluse  marine  ad  morem  potando,  inter  scorta 
et  aleam  pernoctando,  nihilo  se  infirmiores  factos  que- 
runtur.  Cum  itaque  sic  se  afficiant  atque  assuescant, 
ut  ad  omnem  turpitudinem  strenui  atque  alacres;  ad 
omnes  virtutis  actiones  et  ingenii  hebetes  et  languid! 
sint,  culpam  in  naturam  aut  vitas  brevitatem  falso  et 
inique  transferunt.  Quod  si  modeste  ac  temperanter 
vitam  degendo,  primos  ferocientis  aetatis  impetus  ra- 
tione  et  pertinaci  studiorum  assiduitate  mallemus  edo- 
mare,  coelestem  animi  vigorem  ab  omni  contagioue  et 
inquinamento  purum  et  intactum  servantes;  incredi- 
bile  esset,  auditores,  nobis  post  annos  aliquot  respici- 
entibus  quantum  spatium  confecisse,  quam  ingens 
asquor  eruditionis  cursu  placido  navigasse  videremor. 
Cui  et  hoc  egregium  afferet  compendium,  si  quis  norit 
et  artes  utiles,  et  uUlia  in  artibus  recte  scligere.  Quot 
sunt  imprimis  gprammaticorum  et  rbetorum  nugas 
aspemabiles  ?  audias  in  tradenda  arte  sua  illos  bar- 
bare  loquentes,  bos  infantissimos.  Quid  logica  P  Re- 
gina  quidem  ilia  artium  si  pro  dignitate  tractetur:  at 
heu  quanta  est  in  ratione  insania !  non  bic  homines, 
sed  plane  acanthides  carduis  et  spinis  vescuutur.  0 
dura  messorum  ilia!  quid  repetam  illam,  quam  meta- 
phjsicam  vocant  peripatetici,  non  artem,  locupletissi- 
mam  quippe  me  duoit  magnorum  virorum  authoritas, 
non  artem  iuquam  plerumque,  sed  infames  scopulos, 
sed  Lernam  quandam  sopbismatum  ad  naufragium  et 
pestem  excogitatam  :  base  ilia  quce  supra  memini 
togatas  ignorantias  vulnera  sunt ;  base  eadem  cucullo- 
rum  scabies  etiam  ad  naturalem  philosophiam  late  per- 
manavit :  vexat  mathematicos  demonstrationum  inanis 
gloriola ;  his  omnibus  quae  nihil  profutura  sunt  merito 
contemptis  et  amputatis,  admirationi  erit  quot  annos 
integros  lucrabimur.  Quid  !  quod  jurisprudentiam 
praesertim  nostram  turbata  method  us  obscurat,  et  quod 
pejus  est,  sermo  nescio  quis,  Americanus  credo,  aut  ne 
humanus  quidem,  quo  cum  sspe  leguleios  nostros 
clamitantes  audiverim,  dubitare,  subiit  quibus  non  esset 
humanum  os  et  loquela,  an  et  his  ulli  affectus  humani 
adessent ;  vereor  certe  ut  possit  nos  sancta  justitia 
respicere,  vereor  ut  querelas  ullo  tempore  nostras  aut 
injurias  intelligat,  quorum  lingua  loqui  nesciat.  Qua- 
propter,  auditores,  si  nullum  4  pueritia  diem  sine  pne- 
ccptis  et  diligenti  studio  vacuum  ire  sinamus,  si  in 
arte,  aliena  supervacanea  otiosa  sapienter  omittamus, 
certe  intra  setatem  Alexandri  Magni  majus  quiddam  et 
gloriosius  illo  terrarum  orbe  subegerimus :  tantumque 
aberit  quo  minus  brevitatem  vitae,  aut  artis  taedium  in- 
cusemus,  ut  flere  et  lachrymari  promptius  nobis  futu- 
rum  credam,  ut  illi  olira,  non  plures  superesse  mundos 
de  quibus  triumphemus.  Expirat  ignorantia,  jam 
ultimos  videte  conatus  et  morientem  luctam ;  mortales 
pnecipue  gloria  tangi,  antiquos  illos  illustres  longa 
annorum  series  atque  decursus  eum  celcbrarit,  nos 
decrepito  mundi  senio,  nos  properante  rerum  omnium 
occasu  premi,  si  quid  praedicandum  setema  laude  reli- 
querimus,  nostrum  nomen  in  angnsto  veraari,  cujus  ad 
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loemonam  vix  ulla  poaleritu  succedat,  frtistn  jitn  tot 
libra*  et  pred«r«  iDgeaii  monuraenta  edi  qus  TJcinui 
mandi  rogus  cremarit.  Nou  iuGcior  illud  eue  posM 
verisimile ;  at  Ten  nan  morari  g-loriam  euro  bene  fece- 
rU,  id  supra  oinnem  g\onua  esL  Quam  nihil  bearit 
isbn  inanis  baminum  senno  cujui  ad  abicntes  et  mor- 
tuoi  nulla  Toluptas,  nullus  Hensua  perrenire  potuit? 
DOS  Bcmpiternum  ktuid  expeclemui  quod  iiMtrunim 
in  tcrrii  saltern  benefacloruDi  memoriam  nunquam 
delebit;  in  quo,  ti  quid  hie  putchre  meruimui,  prte- 
tentcs  ipsi  audiemus,  in  quo  qui  priua  in  bac  *ita  con~ 
tinentiasime  acta  omne  tempus  bonis  artibus  dederiiit, 
iisque  bomines  adjiiTerint,  eoa  singular!  et  summs 
supra  omncs  scientia  auctos  esse  futuroi  muhi  gra* 
riter  pbilosophati  sunt.  Jam  cavillari  desinant  ij;- 
nari  quiecunquc  adbuc  Dobii  in  acicnliii  incerta  atquc 
perplexfi  lint,  quK  tameii  non  tam  scientis',  quam 
bomini  attribuenda  sunt;  boc  eat,  auditnres,  quod  et 
illud  neacire  Socntticum  et  timidam  seepticnrum  beni- 
tationem  aut  rcfellit,  aut  consolatur,  aut  eompensat. 
Jam  vera  tandem  uliquando  qustiam  ig-norantiae  bea- 
tiludo  ?  »ua  sibi  habere,  a  iiemine  ladi,  omni  cura  ci 
uoleslia  supersedere,  Htam  secure  el  quiete,  quoad  ])0- 
test,  tiaduccrc;  *erumhEecrenEaut  Tolucriscujuspiam 
vita  est,  qun  in  altis  et  peniiiisimit  syUn  in  luto  iiidu- 
lum  ccelo  qDampniximum  babct,  pullos  educit,  sine 
aucupii  metu  in  paslum  volat,  diluculo,  resperique 
suaTes  moduloa  emodulatur.  Quid  ad  hiec  desideralur 
Etbereus  ille  aiiimi  vigor  ?  Exuaf  ergo  boniinem,  dabi- 
tur  sane  CircKum  poculum,  ad  bcstias  proiia  eDiigrct: 
ad  bestias  *ero  ?  at  illic  tarn  turpem  bos|iilem  excipere 
nolunt,  si  quidem  ills  sire  inreriiiris  eujusdam  ratiuiiis 
)iarticipc»,  quod  pluriiui  disputarulTt,  sire  jjiillcnli  quo- 
itam  iiislinctu  sagaces,  aut  artt's,  aut  nrlium  ■limiJe  qmid- 
dam  apud  sc  cxcrceiil.  Naiiiqiicot  cani'^  in  ptrscqiicnda 
fcra  dialei'licfe  non  ijjuaros  esse  narratur  apiid  I'iutar- 
cbuni.etsi  ad  Iriviiifiirlc  totilum  sil.  plane  disjitnclo  uti 
svllogismo.  I.usciuiam  vcluii  pntceptaijuirdaiii  uiusiccs 
pullis  suis  tradcrc  solcre  rcfurt  Aristotcles ;  unaqiiH.'quc 


Terebestia  sibi  roedica  est,  multttetiani  insignia  nrd 
cinK  documenta  bominibos  dedere.  Ibis  .Egrplii  di 
purgandn  utililalem,  bippopatamus  detrabrodi  ui 
guinis  otteudit  Quis  dicat  astronomia:  expertet  a  qgi 
buB  tot  Tentomtn,  imbrium,  inundationen,  Mrrmiua 
pneaagia  pelantur?  Quam  pnidenti  et  seiera  rtUci 
supcrrolantca  montcm  Taurum  anseres  obturate  liplii 
ore  peiiculoHe  loquaeitati  inaderantur;  mulia  foncia 
res  doniestica,  civitai  apibus  debet;  rxcubiai  hiixBdi 
triquetramaciem  ordinandi  ratiiinemar«miliIan»^Di 
ate  agnoscit  Sapiunt  allius  bestial,  quam  ut  fuo  (M 
eleonaortio  ignoranliam  digncntur;  inreriu«demiiiDsi 
Quid  ergo  ?  ad  truncm  ei  saxa.  At  ipsi  trund  ijti 
arbusta,  lotumque  nemui  ad  doctissima  Orpbri  tamJu 
solutis  quondam  radicibui  festinaTcrr.  Sirpe  ttiu 
mjiterioTum  capaces,  ut  quercus  olim  Doduiitz.  di 
vina  oracnU  reddidere.  Saxa  etiam  socne  pnruru 
Toci  docilitate  quadam  respondent :  an  et  hsr  ufrr 
nantur  a  se  ignoranliam  ?  Num  i:;itur  infra  rmot  bn 
torum  genus,  infra  stipilcs  et  saxa,  infra  omnem  djIuti 
ordinem  licebit  in  illo  Epicureorum  non  eM<  reqais 
cere  ?  Xe  id  quidem :  qnandoquidem  nrccase  ki.  qaa 
peju4,  quod  riliui,  quod  raagis  miserum,  quod  iofiiaai 
est,  esse  iguoranliam?  Ad  fos  venio,  audil"m  intFUi 
genliasimi,  nam  el  ipseii  nibil  diiissem,  tot  mibi  lol  am 
tam  argumenta,  quam  tela  video,  quae  ego  in  i^uns 
tiam  usque  ad  peniiciera  contorquebo.     Ego  jan  elit 

bostem  banc,  prohibete  restris  poiticibus  et  ambulin 
banc  si  aliquid  esse  patiamini,  Tosipsi  illud  entit,^id 
noslis  omnium  esse  miicrrimum.  Vestra  ila^nc  km 
omnium causaest.  Quaresiego  jam  multofai1aae|«» 
lixior  fuerim,  quam  pro  consuetudine  hujusWlicifrt 
pneterquam  quod  ip^a  rci  digiiitas  hoc  posiulahit.  lii- 
liitis  et  Tos  mibi  Teniani.  opinor.  Judices.  quiniv,!:- 
dem.  tanlo  ma^iti  inlcllifplis  in  viis  quo  »iin  mis-'. 
quam  rcstri  studiosus,  quos  labores.  quas  li^iai'rt- 
Dixi. 
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PRJEFATIO. 

JAM  pbilosopborum  multi,  suopte  ingenio  freti,  contempsiase  artem  logficam  dicuntur,  eoram  tame 
aliis  propter  ingenium  aat  judicium  Datura  minus  acre  ac  perspicax  utiliasimam  esse  sibique  dilig 
m  judicarunt,  optime  est  de  ea  meritus,  utegfo  quidem  cum  Sidneio  nostro  sentio,  Petrus  Ramus, 
'sica,  etbica,  tbeolog^ica  logicis,  effreenata  quadam  licentia,  confundunt  Sed  noster  dum  breritaten 
s  religiose,  non  plane  luci,sed  ubertati  tamen  lucis,quaBin  tradenda  arte,  nonparca,  sed  plena  etco] 
idctur  defuisse :  id  quod  tot  in  eum  scripta  coromentaria  testantur.  Satius  itaqne  sum  arbitratus,  qui 
tis  pleniusintelligendajex  ipsius  Rami  scholiisdialecticis  aliorumque  commentariisnecessariopetc 
sum  corpus  artis,  nisi  sicubi  dissentio,  transferre  atque  intexere.     Quid  enim  brevitate  consequin 

est  petenda  ?  Praestat  una  opera,  uno  simul  in  loco  artem  longiusculam  cum  luce  conjunge 
cum  luce  brevissimam  aliunde  illustrare ;  cum  hoc  non  minore  negotio  multoque  minus  comn 
git,  quam  si  ars  ipsa  ut  nunc  suapte  copia  se  fuse  explicaverit  Quam  artis  tradendae  rationem  i 
im  Ramus  in  arithmetica  et  geometria  aliquanto  post  k  se  editis,  edoctus  jam  long^iore  usu,  sec 

ipse  regulas  interjecto  commentariolo  explanavit,  non  aliis  explanandas  reliquit.  Quorum  ci 
cio  an  niroio  commentandi  studio  elati,  certe  omnia  methodi  quod  in  iis  mirum  sit,  obliti,  omni 
ostrema  primis,  axiomata  syllogysmos  eorumque  regulas  primis  quibusque  simplicium  argue 
18  ingerere  soleant,  unde  caliginem  potius  discentibus  offundi  quam  luceni  ullam  pneferri  necei 
rendum  imprimis  duxi,  ut  nequid  prteriperem,  nequid  prapostere  quasi  traditum  jam  et  intelle 
»  suo  loco  attingerem ;  nihil  ?eritus  ne  cui  forte  strictior  in  explicandis  prseceptis  existimer,  dur 
lagis  quam  percurrenda  proponere  studebam.  Nee  tamen  iis  facile  assenserim,  qui  paucitatem  r 
t  Ramo,  quarum  permultae  etiam  ex  Aristotele  ah  aliis  collectse,  nedum  qute  ab  ipsis  cumulo 
el  incertae  ?el  futiles,  discentem  impediunt  atque  onerant  potius  quam  adju?ant :  ac  siquid  hat 
t  salis,  id  ejusmodi  est,  ut  suopte  ingenio  quivis  facilius  percipiat,  quam  tot  canonibus  memo 
idiscat.  Multoque  minus  constitui,  canones  quidvis  potius  quam  logicos,  a  theologis  inferc 
si  subomatos  in  suum  usum,  tanquaro  e  media  logica  petitos,  depromant  de  Deo,  divinisque  hj} 
imentis;  quorum  ratiune,  quo  modo  est  ab  ipsis  informata,  nihil  est  a  logica,  adeoque  ab  ipsi 

autem  quam  opus  ipsum  aggredior,  quoniam  ars  logica  omnium  prima  est  suisque  finibus  latissi 
am  quasdam  de  arte  generalia,  deque  artium  distributione ;  artem  deindeipsam  persequat*:  ad  e 
;a  qucedam  exempla,  sive  usum  artis,  exercitationis  causa,  iis  quibus  opus  est,  et  in  eo  genere  e: 
:bibebo  :  quibus  opus  est  inquam;  quibus  enim  ingeniumper  se  Tiget  atque  poUet,  iis  ut  in  h( 
:o  cum  labore  nimio  ac  miseria  se  torqueant,  non  sum  author.  Ad  id  enim  ars  adhibetur,  nl 
on  ut  impediat :  adhibita  nimis  anxie  nimisque  subtiliter,  et  prsesertim  ubi  opus  non  est,  ingc 
satis  acutum,  obtundit  potius  quam  acuit;  ita  plane  ut  in  medicina  remediorum  usus  vet  n 
lessarius,  valetudinem  debilitat  potius  quam  roborat.  Quod  autem  Aristotelis  aliorumque 
Item  ad  singulas  fere  logics  regulas  adjung^imns,  id  quidem  in  tradenda  arte  snperracuum  fu 
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Dovitatis  suspicio,  quae  Petro  Ramo  hactenus  potissimum  obfbit,  adductis  ipsis  Tetemm  aatboinm  testiaouii 
esset  amolienda. 

Artium  omnium  quasi  corpus  et  comprehensio  iynncXoiraiiiia  Grace,  i.  e.  eruditionis  circuitos  qaidam  m  ten 
deuDtis,  adeoque  in  se  absolutee  atque  perfectae,  vel  philosophia  dicitur.  Haec  cum  sapieotiae  stndium  propri 
sig^ificat,  turn  vulgo  artium  omnium  rel  doctrinam,  vel  scientiam  :  doctrinam,  cum  prcecepta  artiom  tradit 
scientiam,  cum  ars,  quae  habitus  est  quidam  mentis,  prsKcptis  illis  percipitur,  quasique  possidetnr.  Eoda 
modo  et  artis  signiBcatio  distinguitur :  cum  doctrinam  signi6cat,  de  qua  nobis  potissimum  hie  est  agendum,  a 
ordiiiata  praeceptorum  ezemplorumque  comprehensio  sive  methodus,  qua  quidvis  utile  docetur. 

Artis  materia  prscepta  sunt:  quee  qualia  esse  debeant,  artis  log^cie,  quam  nunc  tradimus,  proprium  est  so 
luco  prtescribere. 

Forma  sive  ipsa  ratio  artis,  non  tam  est  praeceptorum  illorum  methodica  dispositio,  qoam  utilis  alicojas  re 
pnrccptio :  per  id  enim  quod  docet  potius,  quam  per  ordinem  docendi,  ars  est  id  quod  est :  quod  ex  cujasqsi 
artis  definitione  perspicitur,  ut  infra  ostendetur. 

Pneceptorum  artis  tria  genera  sunt:  duo  pnccipua  ** definitiones  et  distributiones;"  quarum  doctrinam ge 
iieralcm  logica  etiam  loco  idoneo  sibi  vendicat;  tertium,  minus  principale,  '*  consectarium  "  nominatur;  otqw 
proprietatis  alicujus  explicatio,  ex  definitione  fere  deducta. 

Exempla  sunt  quibus  praeceptionum  Veritas  demonstratur,  ususque  ostenditur:  suntque,  ut  scite  Plato,  qois 
obsides  sermonum  :  quod  enim  prsecepto  in  genere  docetur,  id  exemplo  in  specie  confinnatur. 

Efficiens  artis  primarius  neminem  reor  dubitare  quin  sit  Deus,  author  omnia  sapientiae :  id  olim  philosopkf 
etiam  non  fugit. 

Causae  ministrae  fuerunt  homines  divinitus  edocti,  ingenioque  praestantes;  qui  oHm  singulas  artes  inTenennl 
Inreuiendi  autem  ratio  eadem  prope  fuit  qusc  pingendi ;  ut  enim  in  pictura  duo  sunt,  exemplum  sive  arcbctjpai 
et  ars  pingendi,  sic  in  arte  invenienda,  archetjpo  respondet  natura  si?e  usus,  et  exemplum  hominum  periionim 
arti  pictoris  respondet  logica ;  saltem  naturalis,  quae  facultas  ipsa  rationis  iu  mente  hominis  est ;  juxta  illm 
▼ulgo  dictum,  ars  imitatur  naturam. 

Ratio  autcm  sive  logica,  primum  ilia  naturalis,  deinde  artificiosa,  quatuor  adhibuit  sibi  quasi  adjutores,  tak 
Aristot.  Metaphys.  1,  c.  1,  sensum,  observationem,  inductioncm,  et  experientiam.  Cum  enim  pnKepta  aitiu 
gencralia  sint,  ea  nisi  ex  singularibus,  siugularia  nisi  sensu  percipi  non  possunt :  sensus  sine  obaerratioiie,  qM 
exempla  singula  memorise  committat,  observatio  sine  inductione,  quae  singularia  quam  plurima  indacendo 
ralem  aliquam  regulam  constituat,  inductio  sine  experientia,  quoe  singulorum  omnium  convenientiam  in 
et  quasi  consensum  judicet, nihil  juvat  Hinc  recte  Polus  apud  Platonem  in  Gorgia,  "  experientia  artem  pcpoit, 
imperitia  fortimam,"  i.  e.  praeccpta  fortuita,  adeoque  incerta.  Et  Aristot  Prior.  1,  c.  30,  **  cujusqae  rei  pnadps 
tradere, experientise  est:  sic  astrologica  experientia  illius  scientiae  principia  suppeditavit.**     £t  Manilios; 

"  Per  varies  usus  artem  experientia  fecit, 
Exemplo  monstrante  viam " 

Et  Cicero  ;  *'  omnia  quoB  sunt  concliisa  nunc  artibus,  dispersa  quondam  et  dissipata  fuerunt,  donee  sdhibiu 
bfrc  ars  est,  qute  res  dissolutas  divulsasque  con<jlutinaret  et  ratione  quadam  con^tringerel."  Ea  ars  lo^caeA 
vol  litec  saltem  naturalis,  quam  ino-cnitam  babemus,  vel  ilia  artificiosa,  quam  mox  tradimus:  haec  enim przcepu 
artis  invenit  ac  docet.     Hactenus  dc  efficientibus  causis  artium. 

Forma  artis,  ut  supra  dixi,  non  tam  praeceptorum  dispositio  est,  quam  praeceptio  ipsa  rei  alicujus  uti]i<s  eadca- 
que  est  finis.  Quemadmodum,  enim,  non  tam  praeceptorum  logicorum  methodica  dispositio  quam  ipsuu  beiK 
disserere,  et  forma  logicae  et  finis  est,  ut  infra  docebitur,  ita  in  genere  non  solum  prxceptorum  dispositio.  h'i 
ipsa  rei  utilis  pnrceptio,  forma  artis  et  simul  finis  est;  quod  autcm  praecipitur,  id  esse  utile  in  hominum  »i» 
dcbere,  quod  Graeci  /Sw^tX^f  vocant.  omnes  conscntiunt ;  indignamque  esse  artis  nomine,  qute  non  booum  *ir 
quo(J  si\e  utile  ad  vitam  iioniinum,  quod  idem  quoque  honestum  sit,  sibi  proponat,  ad  quod  omnia  prixfi-ii 
artis  reftTantur;  adeoque  forniam  artis  esse  rei  alicujus  utilis  prcTceptionera,  per  quam  scilicet  ars  e>t  iil  «]jJ 
est,  necossario  scqnitur.  Vcrum  ad  bunc  finem  pervoniri  non  potest,  nisi  doctrinam  natura  couimodo  pcn.ipiJL 
exercitatio  confirniet,  utra^que  siniul  dnctrina  et  exercitatio  artem  quasi  alteram  naturam  reddant.  Sni  iuctc.uc: 
sine  arte,  quam  ars  sine  inj^enio  plus  proficere  censetur :  proficere  autem  non  admodum  utrumque  nisi  accessor- 
exercitatio  :  unde  illud  Ovidii  : 

Solus,  et  anifirem  qui  facit,  usns  erit. 

Exercitatio  duplex  est;  analysis  et  genesis.  Ilia  est,  cum  exempla  artis  in  sua  principia  qua«^i  rosoUor::* 
duni  siiig-ulis  partibus  ad  norniam,  i.  e.  ad  prtpcepta  artis  examinantiir :  hacc,  cum  ex  artis  prie>cript.j  im.:cuj 
aliquid  aut  coniponinius. 

Hactenus  causip  artium:  sequuntur  species.  Artes  sunt  g^enerales  vel  speciales  :  gencrales,  quarum  mv-.r.i 
subjecta  est  j;-enoralis.  Materia  autem  ilia  vel  artificis  est,  vel  artis.  Artificis  materia  :»'<'ncr..lis  ;r«-iKTiii'i;« 
cunctis  artibus  est  communis;  artis  autem,  sing^ularum  est  proj)ria :  estque  artificis  quidcni  jjenerali^  uuunL 
onnie  id  quod  revera  est,  aut  esse  iinjritur;  artis,  quod  in  eo  omni  efficiunt  sinj^ulop.  Id  omne  vtl  niiio  on'jii> 
lilur,  vel  oralio:  ^'•eneralium  itaque  artium  materia  gencralis,  vel  ratio  est,  vel  oralio :   vcrsantur  enim  in  exci- 
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▼el  ntioDe  ad  bene  ratiocinandam,  nt  log^ca ;  vel  oratione,  eaqne  tcI  ad  bene  loquendum,  ut  grammatica, 
val  ad  dieendum  bene,  ut  rbetorica.  Omnium  autem  prima  ac  gfeneralissima,  log^ca  est ;  dein  grammatica,  turn 
rbetorica;  quatenas  rationis  usus  sine  oratione  etiam  mag^us,  hujus  sine  ilia  potest  esse  nullus.  Gram- 
autem  secundum  tribuimus  locum,  eo  quod  oratio  pura  esse  etiam  inornate ;  omata  esse  nisi  pura  sit 
print,  fiicile  non  queat. 

Artes  speciales  sunt,  qute  materiam  habent  specialem ;  nempe  naturam  fere  vel  mores :  earum  enim  accura- 
tior  diatributio  non  est  bujus  loci. 
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LIBER  PRIMUS. 


CAPUT  I. 

Q^id  tit  Logica  P 

LoGiCA  est  ars  bene  ratiocinandi.  Eodemque  sensu 
fialeetica  s«pe  dicte  est. 
Logica  antem,  i.  e.  ars  rationalis,  a  X6yw  dicitur: 
▼ox  Graced  rationem  signi6cat;  quam  excolen- 
logica  sibi  sumit. 
i^'  Hatiocinari  autem  est  rationis  nti  facultate.  Addi- 
BC'  tat  bene,  i.  e.  rectd,  scienter,  expedite ;  ad  perfectio- 
^-  wmm  arCis  ab  imperfectione  facultetis  naturalis  distin- 
\S^  (pMadam. 

t"        JLogieam  potius,  qukm  cum  P.  Ramo  dialecticam, 
lam  duxi,  quod  eo  nomine  tote  ars  rationis  aptis- 
significetur;  cum  dialectica  k  Terbo  Graeco  ^loXi- 
artem  potius  interrogandi  et  respondendi,  i.  e. 
idiHWrtandi  significet ;  ut  ex  Platonis  Cratjlo,  ex  doc- 
peripateticorum  et  stoicorum,  Fabio,  Suida,  aliis- 
docetor.    Et  tamen  Plato  in  Alcibiade  prime  idem 
■e  r6  dutKiyiadai^  quod  ratione  uti.     Prior  signi- 
ad  rationis  usum  nimis  anguste  est ;  posterior, 
ii  htitgr  aothores  de  ea  con  conrenit,  nimis  incerte. 
. Ratiocinandi  autem  potius  dice  quam  disserendi, 
qnod  ratiocinari,  non  minus  late  quam  ipsa 
idem  valet  propria  quod  ratione  uti ;  cum  dis- 
pnpterqoam  quod  vox  non  pland  propria,  sed 
ait,  non  latiua  plerumque  pateat,  quam  dis- 


Addont  nonnulli  in  definitione  subjectum  dialectics, 
L«.  de  re  qnalibet :  sed  boc  cum  grammatica  et  rbeto- 
eommune  dialecticas  fuit,  ut  in  procemio  vidimus ; 
ergo  bic  repetendum. 


CAP.  II. 

ih  pmrtihu  Logica ^  deque  Argumenii  Generihrn, 

Ratiociiiatio  autem  fit  omnis,  rationibus  vel  solis 
•e  comideratit,  vel  inter  se  dispositis ;  quae  ar- 
etiam  scpiua  dicte  sunt 


Logicae  itaque  partes  duee  sunt ;  rationum  si?e  ar- 
gumentorum  inventio,  eorumque  dispositio. 

Secutus  veteres  Ramus,  Aristotelem,  Ciceronem, 
Fabium,  dialecticam  partitur  in  inrentionem  et  judi- 
cium. Verum  non  inventio,  quae  nimis  late  est  quo- 
cunque  mode  sumatur,  sed  argumentorum  in?entio» 
pars  prima  logficte  dicenda  est;  dispositio  autem  eorum, 
cur  sit  secunda,  non  judicium,  secundi  libri  initio 
respondebimus.  Sed  neque  hacc  partitio  suis  auctori- 
bus  vel  iisdem  vel  aliis  caret :  Plato,  in  Phaedo,  dispo- 
sitionem  inventioni  addidit ;  Aristoteles  ro^tv ;  Top.  8. 
1 .  quod  idem  est.  Et  Cicero,  de  Orat,  fatetur,  inven- 
tionem  et  dispositionem,  non  orationis  esse,  sed  ra- 
tionis. 

Inventionem  autem  et  dispositionem  quarum  tan- 
dem rerum  nisi  argumentorum. 

Argumentorum  itaque  inventio  topica  Gnecd  nomi- 
natur,  quia  T6ir»Q  continet,  i.  e.  locos  unde  argumente 
sumuntur,  viamque  docet  et  rationem  argumenta  bene 
inveniendi,  suo  nimirum  ordine  collocate ;  unde  vel  ad 
genesin  expromantur,  vel  in  analysi  explorentur,  in- 
ventorumque  simul  vim  atque  usum  exponit. 

"  Argnmentum  est  quod  ad  aliquid  arguendum  aflTec- 
tum  est."  Id  est,  quod  babet  affectionem  ad  arguen- 
dum ;  vel  nt  Cic.  in  Top.  quod  affectum  est  ad  id  de 
quo  quaeritur:  id  interpretetur  Boethius  refertur,  vel 
aliqua  relatione  respicit  id  de  quo  quaeritur. 

Iste  affectione  sublate,  argumentum  non  est ;  mu- 
tete,  non  est  idem ;  sed  ipsum  quoque  mutetur. 

Ad  argfuendum  autem,  i.  e.  ostendendum,  explican- 
dum,  probandum  aliquid.  Sic  juxte  illud  tritum, 
**  degeneres  animos  timor  arguit,"  £neid  4  :  et  illud 
Ovidii ;  "  Apparet  virtus,  arguiturque  malw."  Ex- 
plicare  autem  et  probare  etiam  simplicis  arcpimenti 
propria  atque  primaria  vis  est,  unde  aliud  ex  alio  se- 
qui,  vel  non  sequi,  i.  e.  uno  posito,  altenim  poni  vel 
non  poni  primitus  judicatur:  quod  de  inductione  qui- 
dem  recte  monuit  Baconus  noster,  de  Augment.  Scient. 
1.  5,  c.  4,  **  uno  eodemque  mentis  opere,  illud  quod 
quaeritur,  et  inveniri  et  judicari ;"  sed  hoc  de  singulis 
argumentis  simplicibus  non  minus  verum  est. 

Ex  quo  etiam  sequitur,  judicium  non  esse  alteram 
logicfe  partem,  sed   quasi  effcctum   utriusque  partis 
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communpiR  ct  rx  utraquc  oriundum ;  ex  tjHogisnto  in 
n  pnriprtim  dubit  ctariui  quidem  U  trcundario  timen 
contra  ac  pleriquc  dorenL 

Atiquid  aulem,  nt  id  quodcuiique  aricuilnr:  quic- 
quid  ciiim  est,  aut  es»e  fingitur,  subjectum  est  lu^cip, 
ut  Kupn  demonstravimus.  Arsfumcntiim  autrm  pro- 
pria neque  vox  vst  Deque  rpii;  scd  aflVctio  qu^am  rei 
ad  arg'ucndiira ;  i]iife  ralin  dici  potest  ut  supra. 

Tractat  ijplur  lii^pca  npque  ruce^,  ncqiie  res.  Voces 
qiiideui,  quamquam  et  sine  vncibus  pnlexl  ratiocinari, 
lanien,  quoiira  opiis  rst.  distinetos  el  tanlum  nnn  am- 
liigiias,  noil  impropriaa,  ab  ipso  usu  loquendi  Tidetur 
Jure  un6  pnstulire :  res  ipnas  artib.  quasque  suia  relin- 
quit ;  arsfuendi  duntaxal  inter  bc  quam  babeant  affcc- 
lioncni  sive  ralionrm  rnnsiderat. 

Ratio  autem  dicitur,  roce  a  mathrroalii-is  petita, 
qua  lerminorum  propariionalium  inter  se  ccrta  habitudo 
significatiir. 

"  At^umentum  cut  arti6ciale  aiit  inartificiale.  Sic 
Aristot.  Rhel.  1,  12,"  quem  Fabiiii  tequilur,  I.  5,  c.  1. 
Cicero  in  "  insitum  "  et  "  auumptam  "  dividil.  Arti- 
ficialc  autem  dicitur,  nan  quo  ioTeiiislur  arte  maps 
quam  inartificiale,  ted  qu6d  es  *eie  arguit,  i.  e.  vi 
insita  ac  propria. 

"  Artificiale  ctt  priiniiin,  tcI  k  primo  ortum.  Fri- 
mum,  quod  est  suie  oricinis."  Id  est,  affcctionem 
ar^uendi  Don  modo  in  se  b.ibet,  sed  etiam  a  le ;  quod 
infra  clarius  patebit,  cum  quid  sit  a  "  primo  ortum  " 

"  Primnm  est  siinplcx  ant  comparatnm. 

"  Simplex,  quod  simpliciter  ft  absolute  considera- 
lur."  Id  est.  simpltccm  habcl  •ffectinnem  arijueiidi  id 
quod  arifuilur,  i^inc  quanlilatis  aut  qualitatis  cum  co 


"  Simplex 
Nan.  q  un- 


it disscninne 
mparaliiiDC  ciinsiiterantiir 


sc,  vol  di^«■lltiant. 
"  (.'oiii-rntaneum  est  quoit  coiiwlitit  i-uin  re  qunni 
ar^uil."     Id  (St,  piniit,  sive  affirmat  esse  rein  quam 

'■Kslqueconsciiluueumabsnluti'  aul  modii  quoilam." 
Ahsidute.  i.  e.  pr-rffele;  ahsolverc  ctiini  est  pcrtlccrc. 

Arisloti-IU  qiioqiu-  li;rc  dislributin  est.  Qiin-  niilom 
alisiilul^-  ron'culiulit.  eorum  altcrum  altcriusii  exis- 
tpro  iiitclli-Eiur;  et  sic  rousi'iitiunt  eiiusa  el  i-IFectus. 
Alqiip  lup  sunt  ur[Tiim''iitiirum  ilislribuli'iucs  ni-tie- 
rali's  i'\  ^iiru'ctionum  diflVreuliis  dr'siim[il:i'  ;  siKiqiic 
iiinic   nrilitip   Miiy-ulalim   irai'tmidie  ;    aririiuinitciriiui 


primum,  simplex,   abiolut^   i 

vel  facultate,  re*,  i.  t.  eflectum,  arj^uitur  cue  rd  ti 

isterc.      Xec  male  defioiatur   canita   "  qua  dai  m 

Cujiis  autem  ti  rel  Taeullate,  i.  c.  i  quo.ex  qoo.pr 
qund,  Tel  propter  quod  res  est,  id  cau>a  nse  didis 
"Res"  etiam,  idem  quod  "aliqnid"  in  definkin 
argumcnti,  tox  generalii  adbibetur,  qus  si^iGrur 
cauaam,  aicut  et  reliqua  arg^menla,  esse  renim  enoin 
quE  Tcl  sunt,  rel  lin|;untur  :  nam  quK  reiera  hu 
Tcras;  quse  finguntur,  ficiss  cau&as  babcni. 

Hinc  inlelligitur"  causamsine  qua  non,"qa«  \ii-^. 
dicitur,  impropri^causam,  et  quasi  fonuito.  dici:  nirun 
amiasiorcialicujusdieilur  causa  rt.-eupera(luni$;quia. 
loprarcedai-  N^p 


ccuperatm: 


debet,  id  quod  et  Cie 
t.  de  Fato,  ut  quod  cuique  anlecedal.  id  ei  eau«4  >a.^. 
quodcuiquc  efficienter  antecedat ;  i.  e.ila  ut  rrsiifjc 
exLttat.  Hinccausapropri^  dicta,  "principiam''qii-i9Di 
nominatur  k  Cic.  1  de  Nat.  Dcor.,scd  TrequentiLuap* 

Causa  autem  est  cujus  ti  res  noo  solum  est.  rtrii 
eliani  fuit,  vel  erit  Ut  enim  prteccpta  logica  de  obi 
re,  sic  omnium  prxccpta  artium  de  omni  tempore  lolri 
lif.'cndasuDt;  undeet  sterna  esse,  reritaletquc  Mim 

Ex  definitione  autem  causs  tcrtium  illod  aititpn 
ceptiim,  de  quo  in  prEfatione  dixinus.  coosecurira 
boc  oritur :  "  primus  bic  locus  inTcnlionis,  foB!  tft  me 
nis  scicntix;  scirique  demum  creditur  cuJib  riiai 
tencattir." 

Ncque  alind  est  Aristolelis  decautala  ilia  dcBiiiHtn- 
tio,  qiiitm  quaelfectum  ari^uitur.  prabatur.co)ni<™i°' 
jiimiliir,  ex  causa  posila;  qui>ilcuiiiue  illuJ  "i'liniL 
causie  g-enus  sit :  ut  ciim  Hsibilc  pmbalur  CK  rui.piiil 

I'rit  elariiir  ilemonstratiii,  quo  causa  cerlivr.  I^p - 

"  Causa  est  efficieus  et  tnaleria,  ;tul  rnmia  el  i.iar~ 
Cur  sic  causa  diridalur  quasi  in  duo  i^cnera  an  r.ici. 
iijfn  in  doctrina  di^Iribuli.niis  la^ilius  inlelliii.-.'jr. 

QudI  autem  tuodis  alieujus  vi  re*est,ti<I  ri>e  tu:vi 
caiisic  staliieiiduni  est.  Miidii  aulein  qiiatiir>[  ilk.f> 
vi  res  est;  ul  rccle  Ari,t..t.  Pbv«.  2.7.  rt  u-*  .^p 
diximus;  vel  cniui  4  quo,  vel  ex  quo.  ttl  ixt  ^^kJ. '.i 
propter  qund  res  unaqun-qtie  est.  ejus  li  >k^  :^:'> 
dicitur.       lli»  mollis  1101-  ]>lnr.'s  iiivciiii:nl:!r.  r,..    ;i.- 


•ffici. 


X  qu.i. 


ipn 


"  Kffidi 


olticu'iite  enim  pnuciptuiri  moven< 
etfertn  uoii  iuesl. 

CifL-mni  iininis  eau*a  "  efficien* 

qunp  iMiisfT  iippellanliir :  '  rt  lie  F,il 
id  .-fliril.  cujus  est  causa."  Hiiii-  fi 
,-a,i>is  licet  omnih.wliim  ball,!,,.  ■■ 
mo.l<.vci<-itclur:  uii.lc  boc -■lum  iiiu 
■■-SI'  causiini  pra'i'ipuani  .itque  prim 
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**  Efficients  etsi,  Tera  genera  nulla  sive  species  nobis 
apparent,  ubertas  tamen  pennagna  modis  quibusdam 
dittinguitar." 

**  Primo,  quod  procreet,  aut  tueatur." 

Sic  pater  et  mater  procreant ;  nutrix  tuetur.  Hue 
quoque  omnium  rerum  inTentores,  auctores,  conditores, 
coMervatores  referendi  sunt  Procreare  igitur  et  tueri 
duo  sunt  modi  quibus  idem  scepe  eificiens  efficere  solet  : 
praoneando  quidem  id  quod  nondum  est,  ut  sit;  con- 
MTfando  autem  id  quod  jam  est,  ut  porro  sit. 


CAP.  IV 

De  Ejffiviente  soloy  et  cum  aliit. 

'^Secundo,  causa  effieiens  sola   eflicit,   aut  cum 

tliii.     Eanimque  omnium  scepe  alia  principalis,  alia 

luntis  principalis,  si?e  adjnvans  et  ministra."    Quam 

Cieero,    in    Partit.    "causam   conficientem"     vocat: 

cl  enjos,  inquit,  generis  vis  varia  est,  et  ssepe  aut 

mi^or  aut    minor;    ut  et  ilia   quie    maximam  vim 

kabet,  sola  sspe  causa  dicatur.    Hinc,  JBneid.  2,  Njsus 

ab  Earjalo  socio  transfert  in  se  facttc  caedis  et  culpam 

et  pcmam  :  quasi  solus  auctor  fuerit,  quia  fuit  praeci- 

pona.     Et  solitaria  causa  cum  plerisq  ue  et  principalibus 

ci  aociis,  pro  "  Marcello,"  Tarid  adhibctur.     Sed  hire 

dw>  exempla  Tide  post  finem  in  praxi  analytica. 

Cansa  minus  principalis  (ut  quidam  ?oIunt)  rel  est 

ipulsiva,  quflB  principalem  quoquo  modo  impellit  ac 

el,  Tel  est  instrumcntalis. 
Impulsiva  duplex  est  Grecisque  vocibus  receptis, 
**pioeganiena"  dicitur,  vel  "  procatarctica."      Ilia  in- 
bsec  extrinsecus  mo?et  principalem :  et  ?era  si  est. 


**QCcaaio;*'  si  ficu,  "pnetextus"  dicitur. 

Sic  causa  proe^.  quas  intus  movebat  infideles  ad  per- 
•equendum  Cbristianos  (exemplis  enim  receptis  hie 
■tenor)  erat  eorum  ignorantia  aut  impietas,  causa 
pPOcaL  erant  noctumi  con?entus,  ?el  potius  quievis  con- 
venticula  Christianorum.  Olim  interficiendi  Cbristi 
cmosa  proeg.  erat  Judsorum  zelus  ignarus:  procat. 
objecta  sabbatbi  violatio  concionesque  seditiosae.  No- 
tasdani  autem  est  ubi  causa  proegumena,  si?e  intenia, 
Boa  eat,  ibi  causae  procatarcticae,  si?e  extemae,  vim  uul- 
lamesse. 

Ad  causam  autem  procatarcticam,  ea  scepe  referenda 
▼ideUir,  si  omnino  est  in  causis  numeranda,  quae  supra 
dicta  eat  **  causa  sine  qua  non ;"  siquidem  quovis  modo 
Cftosam  extrinsecus  movere  principalem  dici  potest. 

**  Inatrumentaetiam  in  causis  adjuvantibus  connume- 
mntur."  Quo  argumento  Epicureus,  apud  Cic.  1,  de 
Nat.  Deor.  duputat  mundum  nunquam  esse  factum : 
iMie  eliam  exemplum  ad  praxin  retulimus.  Instruments 
•litem  proprie  non  agunt,  sed  aguntur  aut  adjuvant. 
Et  qui  causam  adjuvantem  nullam  nisi  iustrumenta 
hdbent,  potest  rect^  *'  solitaria  causa  "  dici :  quanquam 
klaadmodum  instrumenti  significatio  admiltitur;  ut 
•pod  Aristot.  Polit  I,  3, '*  instrumenta  sunt  animata, 
Tel  ioanimau."    Quo  sensu  omnes  fer^  causae  adju- 


van  tea  et  ministrae  possunt  "  instrumentalcs"   nomi- 
nari. 

Ad  hunc  locum  referendus  commodissimd  videtur 
causarum  ordo,  quo  alia  dicitur  *'  prima,'*  idque  vel  ab- 
solute, ut  Deus,  vel  in  suo  genere,  ut  sol,  et  cjusmodi 
quippiam ;  alia  "  secunda ;  *'  et  sic  deinceps,  quae  i 
prima  vel  a  prioribus  pendet,  et  quasi  cffectum  est. 
Aliadeinde  "  remota*' dicitur,  alia  "proxiroa:"  quo 
spectat  illud  vulgo  dictum,  "  quicquid  est  causa  causae, 
est  etiam  causa  causati.*'  Quae  regula  in  causis  duntaxat 
necessario  inter  se  ordinatis  valet.  Sed  hae  causarum 
divisiones  in  logfica  non  magnopere  scctandae  sunt; 
quandoquiJem  tota  vis  arguendi  in  causa  proxiroa  con- 
tinetur;  deque  ea  sola  generalis  definitio  causae  intcl- 
ligitur. 


CAP.  V. 

De  Efficiente  per  <e,  et  per  Accidens. 

'*  Tertio,  causa  eificiens  per  se  efficit,  aut  per  ac- 
cidens.*' 'I'ertium  hoc  par  modorum  efficiendi  est,  ab 
Aristotele  etiam  et  veteribus  notatum. 

**  Per  se  efficit  causa,  quae  sua  facultate  efficit."  Id 
est,  quae  ab  interno  principio  efTectum  producit. 

*'  Ut  quce  natura  vel  consilio  faciunt."  Naturalis 
efficientia  est  elementorum,  fossilium,  plantarum,  ani- 
malium.  Consilii  exemplum  est  ilia  Ciccronis  de  se  ad 
Caesarem  confessio:  "  nulla  vi  coactus,  judicio  meo  ac 
voluntate,  ad  ea  arma  profectus  sum,  quoe  erant  sumpta 
contra  te.*' 

Naturee,  appetitum;  consilio,  artcm  nonnulli  adjun- 
gunt.  Sed  appetitus  aut  ad  naturam,  aut  ad  natura; 
vitium ;  ars  ad  consilium  sine  incommodo  refcretur : 
ars  n.  et  consilium  quatcuus  aliud  efficiunt,  non  ilia  ah 
intellectu,  hoc  a  voluntate;  sed  ut  utrumque  ab  utroqiie 
proficisci  videtur:  etenim  ars  fere  non  invita,  non  prtix- 
imae  saltem  invita;  et  consilium  prudens  sciensque 
agit.  Hi  quatuor  modi  efficiendi  per  se,  ad  eundeni 
nonnunquaro  efTectum  concurrunt:  ut  cum  quis  loqui- 
tur, natura;  hoc  vel  illud,  consilio  simul  et  appetitu  ; 
eleganter,  arte. 

Videtur  itaque  hue  proprie  referenda  etiam  causa  im- 
pulsiva, sive  ea  proegumena,  sive  procatarctica  sit,  de 
quibus  capite  superiore  diximtis;  quae  non  tarn  causte 
sunt  principali  socice  aut  ministrae  quam  modi  efficicn- 
tis,  quibus  vel  aflfectu  aliquo  impulsus,  vel  ex  occasitHie 
aliqua  oblata,  consilio  abductus  hoc  vel  illud  agit,  ut 
ex  allatis  ibi  exemplis  intelligi  potest. 

Quae  autem  natura  necessario,  quae  consilio,  libcro 
agunt ;  necessario  agit  quae  aliter  agere  non  potest,  st-d 
ad  unum  quidpiam  agendum  determinatur,  idque  so- 
lum sua  propensione  agit  quae  neccssitas  naturae  dici- 
tur; ex  hjpothcsi  nimirum.  Nisi  Deus  aliud  voluerit, 
aut  externa  vis  aliorsum  impnlerit,  ut  lapidem  sursuni. 
Libere  agit  effieiens  non  hoc  duntaxat  ut  naturale  agens, 
sed  hoc  vel  illud  pro  arbitrio,  idque  absolute  vel  ex 
hjpothcsi.  Absolute  solus  Deus  libere  ag^t  omnia; 
id  est  quicquid  vult ;  et  agere  potest  vel  non  agere ; 
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,  qua  externa  Tacultate 
a  prinojpium  effceli  eii 


sfficit  per  Be,  sed  |H:r 
le  effeclum  causae  per 


If  hoc  pusiin  «cnE  litera; :  libcrc  e»  hypotlioi, 
illE  dunlaxii  cause  quae  ralione  «  consilio  faciunC,  ut 
■n  gel  I  el  homines ;  ex  by)io(hesi  ninitmm  dtiinv;  toIud- 
Ulis.  qiiie  iis  libere  agcndt  poleitatein  in  principio 
fccit.  Libertu  eiiim  poleitas  evi  atrendi  >el  non  agendi 
hoc  f  el  illud.  Nempc  nisi  Deus  aliud  voluerit,  aut  «is 
■liunde  iiigTuat. 

"  Per  aceideot  tfficit  cam 
efiicil."  Id  esi,  ddu  sua ;  vi 
exlra  efficienlem,  extern  uniqi 
poMium :  aio  n.  etiiciens  iic 
aliud.  Qinc  Tere  dlciliir,  "  i 
■cctdciu  potest  redaci  ad  can 

"  Ut  JD  his  qua  liunt  coactioue,  tcI  fortunii."  Dun 
■I.  hKc  sunt  extenia  principia  iDterniK,  nslurie  ncmpe 
ct  Toluutali  site  cousilio,  opposita.  Sic  Amtot.  Rliet. 
2,  '20,  cCini  dixissel,  hoiuiaei  facere  quiedam  hod  per 
ae,  quiedam  per  se  ;  subJoDgit,  "  eorum  quiE  non  per 
ae,  alia  per  rortunaiu, alia  ex  necessitate."  Sed"iiecea- 
ailas"Tox  nimia  lata  est,  ut  ei  supra dicliide  cfficiente 
Dalurali  pate  bit. 

Coactiune  fit  aliquid,  cum  efficient  fi  co(^tur  ad  ef- 
Icctum.  Ul  cum  Upia  Eanum  lel  recta  projicitur  qui 
Buaple  nalura  deorsmn  ferlur.  Hier  necessito*  coacii- 
.  onia  diciluT  ct  cautii  eliam  liberis  nonnuuquaiu  acci- 
dcrc  potest.  8ie  oecesse  e*t  niercatori  in  lempestate 
Rterces  ejicere,siquidein  aalvin  eise  vult.  Use  iiaqiie 
necerailaataixlasquasdaiu  actiaiiesproduiil,qua3  facit 
quis  Tolens  Dalente  aoinio,  quod  aiunt. 

"  Fortuna  sire  Tortuito  fit  aliquid,  cuiu  pneter  scnpum 
efficientis  aceidlL"  Nnii  enim  fortuoa,  »ed  efBcieili, 
quB  per  fortanain  tire  fiirtnito  agit,  eit  proprii  causa 
per  accidens  Tecum  fortuitsrooi :  eo  quod 


culu 


ilU 


"  fortni 


dicimus,  extra  ilium  efficienlem  est;  fortuna  auteni  est 
ercDtuum  eorum  principium,  elsi  occultutn,  Don  per  ae- 
cidens  lamen,  sed  per  se.  Fortuna  ilsque  apud  veleres 
aut  nomen  siue  re  eue  exislimsbatur,  quo  uai  suut 
homines,  teste  alicobi  Uippocrate,  cuni  secundarios 
eonliof^ealium  causoi  ignoraretit,  aut  est  ipsa  lateiia 
causa:  ut  Cicero  in  Top.  "ciim  euiui  nibil  sine  causa 
fiat,  hoc  ipsum  est  fortuna,  eventua  obseura  causa,  quae 
latenter  efficit."  Inter  fnrlunam  et  casum  hec  roluni 
interesse  .\ristot.  Phjs.  2,  6,  et  Plutarch,  de  PlaciL  el 
de  FbIo,  ut  casus  quam  fortuna  lalius  pateat ;  fortuna 
in  iis  duntaxat  qui  ratione  utuntur;  casus  in  omuibui 
tarn  animantibus  quam  inanimatisdominelur:  sed  In- 
quendi  fere  usus  furtuuEE  sub  nomine  cBsum  elism 
complectitur,  quoliescunque  pmler  scopum  si*e  6nem 
efGcientii  aliqiiid  acci'lil.  "  Sic  casu  fortuilo,"  ait 
TulliuB,3,  De  Nat.  De<,t.  "  Pheneo  Jasnoi  profuit  hns- 
(is,  qui  gindio  romicam  ejus  apcniil,  quam  mediri 
sanare  non  poterant." 

"  In  hoc  genere  causarum  imprudentii 
solet."    Sic  eliam  Arislot.  Ethic.  3,  I ,  "  videntur 
Totuntaria  esse,  quic  per  vim  aut  ignorsntiam  lii 
El  Orid.  2  Trist. 

Cur  iliquid  vidi  T  cur  noiis  lumina  Ted  ! 

Cur impnideRii cngnila culpa mihi  est! 
Inscius Acicaavidit--i'iaeve:ile  Diinim: 

PnBda  (uiicimbuaDecniiausillerQil. 


SciU«t 


Durum  id  ease  querilur  poeta  : 
sumitur  plerumque  deprecatiu  ;  e 
nonnunquam  locus  hie  est.''  Deprrcuiouu  sioafla 
eti  apud  Cic.  pro  Ligario:  "  itfiunc*  paUT4  tmrt; 
lapsus  est:  non  pulavii:  ct"  pauld  poMt  "enML 
temere  feci :  panitet ;  >d  clcmeutiam  laaa  codkfB.' 

FortUDv  aulem  nomen,  ui  supra  dictum  est,igMnli 
caussrum  coulixil:  cum  enim  aliquid  pf»*trtomihm 
speinqueeunljgerit,  fortuna  Tul|^dicitur-  L'ndr  C» 
TO,  a|iud  Laclanliura,  lustit.  3,  2U,  " ' 

mv  nomen  induiil." 


Cert^ei 


i 


rlolocandaest;  emI,  nouta  m 
"dirina proridcptia''diceoda,  Uode  Ariu-F^jx^l, 
"  sunt  nonnulli  quibus  fortuna  quidem  ndeOt  mi 
causa,  sed  ignota  humanz  inteltigeDtix,  tanquaBAfr 
num  quiddam."  El  Cic.  .\.cad.  I, "  pro'  " ' 
qucc  ad  bomines  pertinet,  nonnunquam 
nam  appelUnt,  quod  efficiat  multa  i 
□piuata  nobis  propter  ■ibscuritaiem  i 
causarum."  Sed  proTideutia  rerum  < 
causa  cat,  sire  uotn  sive  ignotsa  siut  « 
secundarite :  cl  pniTideoliiE  si  necesMtatdB  idjofw 
"  fatum"  diri  solet.  Veium  de  provideulia  Bdis 
thcolngia  quam  logica  discepiabiL  Hoc  U 
ter;  fatum  si  *e  decrelum  Dei  cogere  n 
facere;  et  ex  hjrpothesa  divine  | 
quidem  esse  omnia,  non  necessatia.  N«n  c 
ilaque  Cicero  pro  Ligario,  cum  ait,  "  fatalis  qiadi* 
calamitas  incidisse  fidelur,  et  improridas  huaiitN 
menles  occnpaTisse ;  ul  nemo  mirari  debeat  h^MM 
consilia  divina  necessiuie  esse  supenta."  UahtM- 
tins  alibi,  "  datur  quidem  renia  oeceasilaU  ;'  ael  ■■ 
cessilat),    quK   inslituto  efficienlis   repi^nil,  «  *■ 


"  M*7 

ordine  naturat  seqnilur  materia ;  e(  d 
quoddani  est ;  pr«parat  ciiim  efHciens  laateTiaB.  M  ■> 
apla  ad  tccipieodam  formam.  t't  anteui  eSeiiMrt 
id  quod  primum  moTcl,  ita  id  materia  quod  F><^ 
moTclur,  bine  ciBciens.  agendi  ;  matena,  p>>>>' 
principium  appellator.     Hwc  a 


'Est  c 


effeflui 


Ilia 


"ex  qua"  si^ificalur;  quanquam  hvc  lalp  i* 
maleris  solum  nota  est,  sed  nunc  cffirieatis,  A**> 
ictu  Tulnus:"  nunc  partium,  ut,  **  hoBo  ttmlt^ 
anima  et  cnrporc ; "  nntu:  mutalMNiia  Mjanisiat.'** 
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fit  niger.    Res : "  nempe  quam  arguit :  eflfec- 

Jicet  materiatam ;  ut  intelligamus  materiam 

se  omniam  entium  et  non  entium  communem ; 

im  sensibiliam  et  corporearam  propriano.  Qua- 

m  res  ips«  sunt,  talis  materia  earum  esse  debet ; 

ium  seDsibilis,  etemarum  eeteme;    et  ita  in 

Sic  artium  materia  sunt  prscepta.    **  Est," 

citur  et  constat:  unde  Cic.  1,  Acad.  *'  materia 

a  est,  quae  se  efficient!  praebet,  ut  ex  sese  non 

Tectum  fiat,  sed  etiam  postquam  effectum  est, 

"    Hoc  argumento  ficto,  apud  Ovid.  2  Metam. 

nus  auro,  pjropo,  ebore,  argento  componitur. 

.  solis  erat,**  See.    Sic  Caesar.  1  Bel.  Civil,  na- 

ateriam  describit :  '*  carinae  primum  ac  statu- 

levi  materia  fiebant,"  dec. 

itur  vulgo  materia  in  primam  et  secundam ; 

in  proximam  et  remotam.    Verum  haec  dis- 

phjsica  potius  est.    Id  enim  solum  log^cus  in 

spectat,  ut  res  ex  ea  sit ;  et  potissimum  qui- 

proximd  ex  ea  sit ;  proxima  enim  potissimum 


CAP.  VII. 

De  Forma. 

mm  primum  genus  ejusmodi  est  in  efficiente  et 
:  secundum  sequitur  in  forma  et  fine."  Quia 
ordine  temporis  est  posterius.  Efficiens  enim 
ria  sub  genere  priore  continentur,  quod  in 
producendo  praecedunt ;  forma  et  finis  sub 
re,  quod  efficicntem  et  materiam  sequuntur 
ique  ipsum   comitantur :  positis   enim   effici- 

materia,  non  continu6  sequuntur  forma  et 
efficiens  enim  etsi  materia  suppetit,  forma 
!t  fine  suo  nonnunquam  frustratur;  forma  et 
adsit,  necesse  est  efficientem  et  materiam  fu- 
tui  autem  in  usu  obserratur  ordo  causarum, 
»bet  in  doctrina  quoque  observari.  Nee  ta- 
o  iste  ad  constituenda  causarum  genera  satis 
d  aliud  quiddam  quod  nomine  caret.  Unde 
Don  satis  accurata  videtur  ilia  causarum  dis- 

qusc  affertur  Aristotelis,  in  causas  vel  efiec- 
aecedentes,  ut  efficientem  et  materiam;  vel 
ecto  simul  existentes,  ut  formam  et  finem : 

enim    haec    distributio    ordinem     causarum 

laturam  tamen  earum  non  distinguit;  immo 

leque  convenit,  neque  propria  est:  non  con- 

nia  causa  quaelibet,  ut  causa,  non  praecedit,  sed 

*ecto  simul  est.     Praecedunt  autem  ntcunque 

et  materia  effectum  vel  naturae  ordine,  vel  tem- 

i  naturae,  id  et  cum  reliquis  causis  et  cum  sub- 

onibus  commune  habent ;  si  temporis,  hoc  effi- 

t  materie  neque  omni  commune  est  (quaedam 

m  efi*ecto  non  nisi  simul  sunt)  neque  solis  iis 

d;   nam  et  subjects  pleraque   adjunctis  suis 

priora  sunt    Nee  fcelicius  ab  eodem  Aristotele 

:or  causae  in  extemas,  efficientem  et  finem ;  et 

3  K 


intemas,  materiam  et  formam:  haec  enim  distributio 
etsi  usus  ejus  aliquis  esse  potest,  ad  leges  tamen  artis 
minus  accommodata  est :  esse  enim  externum  vel  in- 
ternum, non  est  causis  proprium,  sed  effecto  etiam  et 
adjuncto  commune.  Deinde  materia  et  forma  ciim  in- 
tra eflfectum  sunt,  non  tam  causae  quam  partes  effecti 
sunt :  quid  ?  quod  finis,  quae  perfectio  rei  est  aptitudo- 
que  ad  usum,  interna  potius  causa  diceretur.  Postrcmo, 
haec  distributio  turbat  ordinem  causarum,  methodi  pro- 
inde  legem:  efficiens  enim  est  principium  motus  et 
causarum  prima ;  finis,  ultima  est :  si  igitur  internum 
extemo  pra^mittitur,  materia  et  forma,  quae  efficientis 
quodammodo  efiecta  sunt,  efficienti  praeponentur ; 
si  externum  intcrno,  finis  efficienti,  i.  e.  ultima 
primae,  adjungetur;  mediis,  materiae  nempe  et  forma, 
pramittetur.  Cautius  itaque  Ramus  atque  arti  con- 
▼enientius,  causarum  genera  anonjma  reliquit:  quod 
ut  ostenderemus,  longiuscule  cum  venia  digressi, 
nunc  ad  alteram  genus  causaram,  formam  et  finem, 
redeamus.  Formae  autem  est  prior  locus  concedendus, 
cum  finis  nihil  aliud  sit  quam  fractus  quidam  formae. 

*'  Forma  est  causa  per  quam  res  est  id  quod  est.'* 
Haec  definitio  Platonicam  et  Aristotelicam  conjunxit : 
ille  enim  definit  formam  esse  causam  per  quam,  hie, 
quod  quid  est  esse.  Ut  autem  materia,  si  etiam  forma 
effectum  quoddam  efficientis  quidem  est.  Formam 
enim  efficiens  et  producit  nondum  existentem,  et  indu- 
cit  in  materiam  :  forma  autem  efiecti  et  causa  est,  et 
praecipua  quidem,  solaque  effectum  arguit,  quod  vi 
formae  potissimum  existit.  Efficiens  enim  frustrari 
forma,  forma  effecto  non  potest.  Per  quam  itaque  par- 
ticula  cam  causam  significat  eamque  vim,  quae  rem  sive 
effectum  informat  atque  constituit.  Res  enim  nulla  est 
quae  suam  non  habeat  formam,  nobis  licet  incognitam. 

Res  etiam  singula;,  sive  individua,  qute  vulgo  tg- 
cant,  singulas  sibique  proprias  formas  habent ;  differant 
quippe  numero  inter  se,  quod  nemo  non  fatetnr.  Quid 
autem  est  aliud  numero  inter  se,  nisi  singulis  formis 
differre  ?  Numeras  enim,  ut  rccte  Scaliger,  est  affectio 
essentiam  consequens.  Quae  igitur  numero,  essentia 
quoque  differunt;  etnequaquam  numero,  nisi  essentia, 
differreut.  Evigilent  hie  theolog^.  Quod  si  quaecunqne 
numero,  essentia  quoque  differunt,  nee  tamen  materia, 
necesse  est  formis  inter  se  differant ;  ncn  autem  com- 
munibus,  ergo  propriis.  Sic  anima  rationalis,  forma 
hominis  in  genere  est;  anima  Socratis,  forma  Socratis 
propria.  **  Per  quam  res  est  id  quod  est,''  i.  e.  quae 
dat  proprium  esse  rei.  Cum  enim  cujusque  ferd  rei 
essentia  partim  sit  communis,  partim  propria;  com- 
munem materia  constituit,  forma  propriam.  Et  per 
alias  quidem  causas  esse  res  potest  dici ;  per  solam  for- 
mam "  esse  id  quod  est." 

"  Ideoque  hinc  k  caeteris  rebus  omnib.  res  distingui- 
tur."  Id  est,  distinctione,  quam  vocant  essentiali :  ex 
sola  enim  forma  est  differentia  essentialis.  Immo  quae- 
cunque  inter  se  quovis  modo,  eadem  etiam  formis  dif- 
ferant ;  fonsque  omnis  differentiae  forma  est ;  nee  aliis 
argumentis  inter  se  res,  nisi  formis  primario  discrepa- 
rent.  Et  hoc  quidem  consectarium  ex  definitione  est 
primum,  sequitur  alteram. 

^^  Forma  simul  cum  re  ipsa  ingeneratur."     Hinc 
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CAP.  vm. 

"  Finis  eat  cania  cajus  gratia  ret  eat" 
"  Arutotelet,  Fbil.  1, 3,  qiuria  cams  est 
num :  hoc  enin  generatioiiis  omnU  finis 
•nim  efficieos  assecutus  eat  finem,  in 
dt,  aclioDiqne  turn  finem  imponiL  Finia  itaque  est 
eauwram  iiltima.  Verum  ut  recti  "Arittot.  Pfajs.  3, 
3,iiononine  ultimuin  lin«liscau>aext,Kd  quod  est  op- 
linum:"  Finis  enim  tcI  tenninuoi  rci  aigniGcat,  vcl 
bonum  rei;  aicut  et  termitiui  cat  vel  duratiouis,  rel 
magnitudinis  aut  fignne.  Fiaalii  autem  causa  Don  est 
nisi  boDum  quid ;  eodemque  scnsu  finis  et  bonum  dici- 
tur;  Terumne  an  apparena.ad  vim  cajsio  nihil  interest. 
Sic  cllam  Aristot.  Phjs.  2,  3,  idemquc  in  Elh.  passim ; 
mali  etiam  cTitatio  habct  rallonem  boni.  Nonnulli 
tamen  inter  tinem  ct  finalem  causam  ita  disting-uunt, 
ut  linis  sit  usus  rei,  linalis  autem  causa  dc  usu  coglta- 
lio.  Alqui  non  cog:ilalin,  sed  res,  i.  e  finis  ipse  effccli 
cajsafinalis  vera  est:  nam  de  nialerin  quoquc  ct  dc  for- 
ma prius  cogitaiur,  sine  hac  tamcn  distinctionu  :  cogi- 
tatur  eiiam  de  causa  impulsiva,  eaquc  movet  eflicicn- 
tem,  nee  tamen  finalis  causa  dici  potest;  cum  earn 
efficiens  non  appelat,  sed  sirpiui  afersetur,  quotics 
afieclus  aut  habitus  allquis  pravus  ad  bonutn  aliqnnd 
apparcns  conAequendum  impellit.  Idcmque  finis  in 
animo  efScientis  primus,  in  upere  atque  eJTecto  est  pos- 
tremiis.  Dum  autem  in  animo  tantum  efficicntis  est, 
et  nondum  obtJDetur,  Dondum  saniexistit;  cilm  non- 


Jum  eustit,  causa  esse  qui  poleat .' 

dicitur,  liui«quatciii»  efficicntcm  qi 

ut  nialeriam  psrct,  eique 

etTecti,  ver^m 

est,  id  improprie 

tur.     In  opcrc  autem  et  usu  lied  Mnpe  cil 

llludiuc  tamen  ad  usuni  nisi  simol  mm  lb 

'"-■'■ 

•t  a^junctum  [totiai 


ma.8,M. 


frucius  est.     Hine  Gnwi  w 
4  riXoc,  i.  c.  finis  dedw 
ocaot,  Inte  A 

s" 

pmpria  qua  finalis  cau»:a  altis  ab  oMl 
Ut  verbis,  "  cojus  praria,""  expnankrj 
Mat  aHhatim  parliculis, ncmpe  "cujiiieaoia,ad.A 
jm,  pfSptWifK,  qu»nnm,"el  sirailibos.  Xe  wMm 
Mt  aota  fliiw  Inis,  qui  in  mali  alk«jua  Titatwuciv- 
■atv.  Ibdi utcnidlcitur  DOD  eonunsdiimquifiMa 
cfficientium  ratioaalian,sede«i* 
si  tnem  relcruntur,  >-  e.  qiuxwaiH  iM» 
toram.  Sis  physicis  rebus  finis  homo  pwywitM  ofc 
bMM  Dni.  Quvd  ncc  ignormHt  Arutotab^n^ 
%  %  "fobM,"  inquit,  "  ulimar,  quaci  luctia  (•«• 
CMSnt  awiai  lam  et  nos  quudammodo  fioi*  mbm.* 
Dana  tma  aanium  fincni  docct  sapiens  Hthvah 
ihavatk  Mil,"  Dcus  propter  se  fecit  onink.*  0» 
liam  aidui  aal  aliquod  s 
iMmai  ^ftm  at  eanim  forma  a 
loqui ;  tbetorieK,  bone  Acwe ;  lo^e^  boa  nriid- 

Quod  autem  forma  finis  qooqne  eaae  null  M.  IBM* 
baud  seme)  Aristoteles.  Pfail.  8,  24.  et  Ffcja.  ^  7.t 
Et  Plato  in  PbUebo,  essentiam  aire  fonnaai  ni,  |M- 
rttionis  finem  statnit:  nnde  Arist.  de  Part.  I,  I.iJn- 

Ut  forms,  ita  et  finis  diatribotio  vennalla  cM;  ^ 
TulxoefleniDturiUoDaunt  logiei  fiuadi*tjib«iiean,M' 
speeialium  fininm  pro  larietate  efiectantM  ditiH- 
tionea.  Dntinguitur  ab  Aristotele,  de  AnMa,L  l;i 
■'  finia  cujus,  et  finis  eui :"  finis  cnjoc,  at  fink  sfMB, 
aire  operandi;  finis  cui,  est  finia  ipMBaapcnB,e.g.B 
donio  Kdificanda;  finia  cujus,  iitc  op«ne,cMdiMi; 
finis  cui,  sive  ipsius  opens,  i.  e.  donn  adifcaf!, « 
aptitudo  ad  babitationem. 

AfTeruntur  et  aliie  distrtbutionis  fines,  qna  ad  fiav 
cui  pertinent,  ut  ex  Aristot.  Mag.  Uor.  1,  3,  "faa 
alius  est  pcrfectus,  alius  imperfectos ;"  vd,  qntd  ii" 
est,  ex  aliis,  "  finis  est  suramus,  i 
Summus  autera  est,  qui  propter  se  eipcdtnT : 
vcl  universalis,  omuib.  scilicet  rebits  commua 
spccialis,  cuiquc  speciei  pcculiaris  et  piDprins. 
ordinatius  auEem  non  tam  finis  cat,  quau  desti 
quiddam  ad  finem :  ct  esse  summum  vel  tabi 
lum,  esse  universale  vel  spcciale,  ad  alia  njoe 
mcDta  pcrtioel,  atque  ad  finem.  ~ 
butionis  jubet  partes  distribuiioDis  e 
inter  summum  ct  lubordinalnm  oppoaitio  nnfli  etf- 
Ad  omoes  igitur  omniam  Krani  finea  nrtellifjdw. 
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vnica  finis  definitio  satis  est ;  ut  id  sit  cujas  gratia  res 
est :  otram  aatem  sit  summus  an  sabordinatiis,  univer- 
smHs  an  spccialis,  id  logfica  non  spectat,  sad  inferioribus 
^aibosfb  diseiplinis  relinquit. 


CAP.  IX. 

De  Effecto. 

**  Effectdm  est,  quod  d  causis  existit."  Effectum  cum 
tit  Ti  omnium  causarum,  k  causa  tamen  principc,  scili- 
cet efficiente,  effectum  denominatur.  Sed  quoniam,  si 
proprid  loquimur,  efTectum  ab  efficiente  solo  cfficitur, 
omnium  autem  causarum  ri  est,  idcirco  non  dcfinitur  ex 
denominatione  quod  k  causis  efficitur,  sed  ex  re  potius, 
L  e.  ex  communi  causarum  vi,  quod  d  causis  est  vcl 
ezistit.  Jam  illud  bic  monendum  est,  ex  cap.  2, 
quod  in  causa  explicanda  monuirous,  efTectum  esse 
argamcntum  absolute  cum  causa  sive  causce  consen- 
tmneum,  i.  e.  causam  absolute  arguere ;  ita  ut  qucmad- 
Bodom  posita  causa,  ponitur  efTectum ;  sic  posito 
effecto,  ponatur  causa :  ut  euim  causes  dant  esse  ef- 
lecto,  ita  eflfcctum  esse  suum  habet  a  causis,  i.  c.  ab 
efficiente,  ex  materia,  per  formam,  propter  finero  ex- 
iitiL  EfTectum  igitur  causas  arguit,  et  ab  iis  vicissim 
arguitur ;  sed  non  pari  rationc :  efTectum  enim  arguit 
CAUsam  esse  aut  fuisse, Graecis  ori;  causa  autem, quarc 
sit  efTectum  demonstrat,  Grcecis  ii6n.  Causie  sunt 
priores  et  notiores,  efTectum,  ut  posterius,  ita  minus 
arguit.  Sic  argentum  materia  poculi,  mag^is  arguit 
et  manifestum  reddit  naturam  poculi,  qudm  poculum 
argenti.  Interdum  autem  effecta,  non  per  se  quidem, 
aed  nobis  notiora,  clarius  causas  arguunt,  quam  argu- 
antur  k  causis.  Sic  etiam  Arbtotcles,  Post.  I,  10, 
**  nibil  prohibet  eorum  qute  se  rcciproc^  arguunt,"  ut 
cmusa  et  efTectum,  '^  id  notius  nonnunquam  esse  quod 
non  est  causa." 

**  Sire  igitur  gignatur,  sive  comimpatur,  si?e  modo 
qaolibet  moveatur  quidlibct,  hie  motus  et  res  motu 
Iketa  efTectum  dicitur."  Ut  causarum  modi  quidem 
faere,  ita  nunc  effectorum  quidam  his  verbis  ostendun- 
tur.  Modi  effectorum  generales  sunt,  vcl  speciales. 
Oenerales  sunt  vel  motus  quilibct,  quae  '*  operatio  et 
actio "  dicitur ;  vel  res  motu  factoe,  quee  sunt  opera. 
Modi  speciales,  sive  exeropla  specialia,  sunt  **  geuera- 
tio,  comiptio,  et  similia,"  k  phjsicis  pctita.  Causa 
enim  corruropens  est  causa  procreans  corruptionis. 
Notandum  autem  est  hie  rem  quamlibet,  non  motam, 
sed  **  motu  factam,  efTectum "  dici ;  nulla  enim  res 
cormpta  comimpenti  contraria  est. 

Hujus  loci  sunt  laudes  et  vituperationes,  quarum 
|ileni  sunt  libri  sacri  et  prophani.  A  factis  enim  quis- 
qae  potissimum  laudatur  et  vituperatur. 

Hue  etiam  dicta  scriptaque  referenda  sunt ;  consilia 
item  et  deliberationes,  etiamsi  ad  exitum  perductos 
non  faerint  Neque  enim  facta  solum,  sed  etiam  con- 
sults et  cogitata  pro  efTectis  babenda  sunt. 

**  Sunt  etiam  effecta  virtutum  et  vitiorum."  Hora- 
tiBS  hoc  mod6  ebrietatis  effecta  describit  : 


« 


Quid  non  ebnetas  designat?  operta  recludit,*'  &c. 


Volunt  hie  plerique  Rami  interpretes  motus  doc- 
trinam,  utpote  rei  generalis,  ad  logicam  pertinere ;  sed 
non  rect^.  Quid  enim  potest  logics  docere  de  motu, 
quod  naturale  et  ph jsicum  non  sit  ?  "  Scicntias,"  in- 
quiunt,  ex  Aristot  Phjs.  8,  3,  "  et  opiniones,  motu 
uti  omnes."  Utuntur  quidem,  sed  ex  natura,  quam 
physica  docet,  petito.  Sic  logica  ratione  utitur,  nee 
tamen  rationis  naturam,  sed  ratiocinandi  artem  docet 
Omnis  quidem  causa  movet,  effectum  movctur ;  nee  ta- 
men quid  moveat  aut  moveatur,  sed  quid  arguat  aut 
arguatur  logicus  considcrat.  Ipsum  etiam  **  argucro  et 
argui"  non  quatenus  motus  est,  aut  res  motu  facta,  sed 
quatenus  relatione  quadam  arguendi  vcl  facultatem 
ratiocinandi  juvat  vel  artem  tradit,  ad  logicam  perti- 
net. 

Duos  hie  canones  causas  et  efTecti  communes,  quam- 
vis  in  phjsica  potius  quam  in  logica  tractandos,  ut 
multa  alia  quce  Aristotclici  congererc  hue  solcnt,  tamen 
quia  scepe  occumint  et  fallaces  sunt,  appendicular  in 
modum  libet  cum  suis  cautionibus  hie  attingere.  Pri- 
mus est,  **  qualis  causa,  tale  causatum : "  ex  Aristot. 
2  Top.  c.  9.  Quod  verum  non  est  primo  in  causis  per 
accidens :  ut,  **  hie  sutor  est  vir  bonus ; "  at  non  ergo 
'*  bonos  consuit  calceos;*'  potest  enim  esse  sutor  non 
bonus.  Secundo,  non  in  causis  universalibus :  ut,  "  sol 
omnia  calefacit;'*  at  non  **  idcirco  ipse  est  calidus." 
Tertio,  non  in  causis  voluntariis,  nisi  velint.  Quarto, 
si  res  in  qua  efTectum  est  producendum,  id  per  naturam 
suam  recipere  non  potest. 

Canon  secundus  est,  "propter  quod  unumquodque 
est  tale,  illud  est  magis  tale;"  Arist.  1  Post.  c.  2.  Sci- 
licet primo  rursus  in  causis  per  se :  ut,  *'  hie  est  ebrius ; " 
non  ergo  **  vinum  magis  ebrium."  Secundo,  si  id  k 
quo  tales  denoroinantur  utrique  insit :  ut,  ''  cera  sit 
mollis  a  sole ;"  non  '*  ergo  sol  est  mollior."  Tcrti6,  si 
causa  ilia  recipiat  magis  et  minus :  non  *'  ergo  si  filius 
est  homo  propter  patrem,  pater  proptcrea  magis  homo." 
Sed  canon  hie  valet  praecipu^  in  causis  finalibus :  ut, 
**  hie  studiis  dat  operam  propter  quiestum ;  qusstui 
igitur  studet  magis." 


CAP.  X. 

De  Subjecto. 

"  Argumentum  modo  quodam  consentaneum  suc- 
cedit,  ut  subjectum  et  adjunctum."  Absoluta  enim  cou- 
sensio  causee  et  efTecti  banc  modo  quodam  conscnsionem 
subjecti  et  adjuncti  mcritu  praecessit.  Modo  qurnlam 
consentire  cum  re  quam  arguunt  dicuntur,  quae  leviter 
et  extrinsecus  tantum  consentiunt,  i.  e.  citra  rationem 
essentite;  ciim  non  ut  causa  efTecto,  ita  subjectum  det 
esse  adjuncto;  neque  hoc  ab  illo  essentiani  accipiat. 
De  subjecto  prius  est  agendum  :  etenim  subjectum 
omne  suis  adjunctis  natura  prius  est,  et  quodammodo 
se  habet  ad  adjunctum,  ut  causa  ad  efTectum. 
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ARTIS  LOGiCj;  PLEXIOK  IXSTITUTIO, 


"  Subjectur 
l^umeuiuin  Cici 


[!.« 


(liquid  *dji 

:m  subjeclaiu  "  a|ipcllat,  ijuiu 
i  ■ubjicilur;  »ubjici  aulciii  i<l  dicitur, 
lusis  coiistitulum  jam  eat,  aliquid  taii- 
it  qtivdilam  prdMcr  causas  adjun)^- 
tur  :  adjuiifTiljr  itaqiiG  aliquid,  ijuiid  allcri,  iicnipe 
subjecto.pcrfectojam  suisqite  causi«  conslitutn, exlnn- 
mus  live  pnclcr  essf  nliam  accedit  Subjectum  erf^ 
est  quod  ad  aliquid  arguendum  est  aRectum,  quod  aibi 
prtPter  illani  es^ntiam,  quam  e  causis  babet,  insjper 

L't  causa,  ita  et  ■ubjectum  sum  qnnsdiin  babet 
tnodos;  subjici  euim  aliquid  dicilur  tcl  recipiendo 
■djuDcta  vel  occupando.  Unde  subjectum  disiingui 
potett  in  recipiens,  quod  Grtpcc  ^ticrwAv  appflianl,  et 
occupani, quud  objeclum  dici  solcl.quiain  euadjuncta 
occupantur.  Rccipieiis  vel  in  se  recipiC  adjuucta,  rei 
ad  le ;  recipicDS  insc  adjuDcta,  vel  sustiiicl  ea  ct  quasi 
aoatentat,  quie  idcirco  insita  et  inhiereiilia  appellautur, 
tel  continet,  ut  locus  locatuni. 

Primus  er^  modua  est  cum  subjectum  recipit  ad- 
juDctainsitasiTeinbtereulia.  Sic  aniuia  est  subjectum 
icicDtiae,  i^orantioc,  firtiitis,  vitii ;  quia  hiec  aiiiiuic 
■djuujfuntur,  i.  e.  praetcr  csscntiain  accediinl :  corpus 
lanitalis,  morbi,  roboris,  infirniiiatis,  puk-biiiudiiiis, 
a  curpuri  quidcm  iusunl,  sed  pr:rtcr 


Secundus  moduK  est  subjecta  adjuiicla  iu  se  coiili- 
neiilis,  i.  e.  loci.  Sic  locus  est  subjectum  ret  Inciiirr, 
aire  in  quo  res  locata  crmtiiielur.  t>ic  pbilnsupbi  di- 
Tinis  cDtibun,  licet  paKe  et  magniiudiiic  careiitibus, 
atlribuunt  locum.  Sic  {;eomelT£  lucum  liK'tquc  diffe- 
rcniias  in  rebus  peoraeiricis.  Phvsici  multii  eiiani 
dili^piilius  in  rebus  phvsicis  cniiMderaiit,  in  muutin, 
in  elemenlis  simplicibus,  iu  rebus  ciiuipcijilis.  IJinc 
uunnulli  dinlntici  suir  ortis  aiuplilicanda:  studio,  ut 
niotus,  ita  loci  ductrinnm  in  loffica  tractHnduiii  esse  cmi- 
tenduut.  Veriini  cum  locus  externa  sit  iifTeclio  cujtis- 
ris  iialune  sive  corporeic  sive  iiienrporen',  uiii-.ir  quid 
illis.  Rami  prii-serlini  discipiilis,  in  metileni  voncril,  ut 
<'um  argumt'nta,  i.  e.  noii  res,  sell  rationcs  subj-'i'tiiui 
rste  logicip  duccani;  res  tanieu  aut  rerum  naluriilium 
affect inne::,  mulum,  locum,  lenipus  in  lii^;ii'a  trai-lulidns 
esse  slat utTent,     I^cu<:  inqiiiunt  omnium  oinililii^nTuui 


rr>rp'irumduuta.\a(.sr.l  tf-ruu,  nutii 
rbvsii'iim,  unlvcrsiikjN,  ,„.„  aii  l-^ 

ambientis.  sod  quoHniJo  argnai  rtt 

eonsidernt;  neiupe  ut  sul.j.clum  ai 

Tcrtius  modus  c>(sul,i,',u»il>o 

Hli'[.ellantur.      Sir  lionm  .'st  Mihjc.'l 
pcrtalii.  Iioiiiiris.  inlhuiiie,  vesiiiii.-. 


V.>1ill 


II  ].,-iii 


hubjeclo  ni'ijiii'nif. 


L   subject 


proprie  ubjeclum  dicitur.  Sic  teosilia  m 
lirtutibus  ac  Tltiis  pruposits,  subjecta  r 
lutum  hoc  mcidi)  nontioantur.  Color  esi 
visus,  snnus  subjectum  audilus;  quia  hi  » 
sensilibus  occupantur  et  exerccntur.  ^'irtuiec  et  ntu 
declarantur  in  etbicis  bnc  arg'untenli) :  tempcraatia  <i 
intemperaulia,  voluptatc;  fortitude  el  i^aiia.  perin- 
lis;  liberalilas  el  avaritia.divitiis.  Sic  m  nnmcrabib 
arithmelicK ;  mensurabilis,  ut  ita  dicam.  gtomenic 
siibjicitur.  Ejusmodi  subjecto  Cicero  3  Agrar.  diipo- 
tat,  inter  Campancis  nullam  mutentionem  esie,  qnii 
nullussit  bonnr:  "  Non  frloriKCUpiditate,"  ait.  "effen- 
banlur,  propterea  quod  ubi  bonos  public^  non  est.  ibi 
eupiditas  glaris  esse  non  pote&l,"  Sec. 


CAP.  XI. 

lie  Adjunelo. 

*' Aoji'NCTt'M  est  cui  aliquid  subjicitur,"  rel  qut^ 
HtTeclum  est  ad  arsuenduin  subjectiiiu.  Doctriiu  ai- 
juncti  diiclrina!  subjet'ti  per  omoia  rcspondeL  Ciem 
hoc  arijumentum  '*  adjunclum"  et "  conjunctiiiii''TMat 
.4b  .Irislotele,  accidens  vocalur,  nee  male.  Qgicqtid 
enim  ulli  subjecto  e.xlrinsecus  accidit,  sire  furtuitp  nir 
nun,  adjuDClum  cju^  est.  Auimi.  corporisque,  ci  loiiiu 
hominis  bona  et  m:ila,  qux  dieuntur.  adjuneta  ml 
animi,  corporis,  bnminis. 

aceedat.non  niutiilurejiis  a>^ci-*sii>ne  lel  doccsiitiCf  n- 
E^enlia  i^uliit'cii,  nequc  aliud  tiidc  til  subjecium.  »h 
alio  dunlaALut  mudu  s<-  bethel.  L'nde  ft  miidi.qui':'' 
cnntnr,  in  ndjuuvtiii  nuuiiTniidi  sunt.  Sic  in  taK^s 
'■  pritcreare  "  el  "lueri,"  minli.  nl  Mipru  dictum  «i.i^'i 
adjnneia qua'daui  i el  I'fficii'nlis  vel  ctBiit 


"  Hoc 


.jeetr 


t«  Ici 


t  fi'piosius  el  IVrqiientiu-i,"     Snlijiolii  suo  ieiiusi 

usa.  ldqu<^dde.-tdjuneli<iionqiii1inMi«>erun.« 
eebiiur.     Hinc  Ari>loi.  Phil.  S.  I.  "adninrMin  ^i 

ra:"  quod  t'liam  dc  oiutii  ndjtiinilo  iia  ii;n;]' 
mm  f»I.  si  de  luniporr  o\i'ipi:is.  cxi^telilMn  f.^ 
jiiiii'li  linn   ^]U'('l.lt  Iol;i^'a.  spil  iinilnim  quiiu  ' 


J,-,  .-i."  Mine  * 
,.;  li.  nd  e'l  l,Tlii 
."      l.:,p,.-i.„adjo 

."  ().1-.J  rt  s.ii 
a,Ii■■>■,i,..■l,.f^-^ 

.■■  i:..l  autem 
'I'""!'"--  ')"'■'   " 

l)ii,I.-J..I<'  Kcni 


■"l""l"'-l'l"-J 


AD  PETRI  RAMI  METHODUM  CONCINNATA. 
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ForaUn  luec  aliquis  (nam  sunt  quoque)  parva  vocabit ; 
Sed  que  non  prosunt  singula,  multa  juvant. 

Hue  itaque  referantar  sig^a,  quae  ad  effecta  potius 
feferenda  sunt;  Timque  argueiidi  perinde  babeiit  ut 
eoram  causie  certie  sunt  et  cogrnitte.  Sic  tumor  uteri 
aignam  est  gfraTidflB ;  incertum  tanien,  quia  causae  tu- 
moris  illius  aliie  esse  possunt ;  lac  mammarum  multo 
ceitius,  quia  causa  certior  ct  notior.  Ejusdem  g^eueris 
sunt  tigna  pbjsiognomonica,  prognosticaastrologoruni 
et  medicorum.  Itaque  ut  causae  et  eflfccta  scieutiam, 
sic  subjecta  et  adjuncta  conjecturara  fcr^  pariunt.  Hoc 
genere  argumenti  Fannium  Chocrcam  Cicero  pro  Ros- 
cio  comoedo  cavillatur:  et  ab  adjuncta  corporis  ha- 
hitudine,  signa  malitite  colligit :  **  nonnc  ipsum  caput 
et  tupercilia  iUa  penitus  abrasa  olerc  malitiam,  et  da- 
mitare  calliditatcm  videntur  ?  nonne  ab  imis  unguibus 
usque  ad  Terticem  suromum  (si  quam  conjecturam  affert 
homini  tacita  corporis  fig^ra)  ex  fraude,  fallaciis,  nien- 
daciis  constare  totus  videtur  ?"  Sic  Martial.  1. 2,  Zoiluni 
ladit: 


"  Crine  ruber,  niger  ore,  brcvis  pede,  luminc  luscus, 
Rem  magnam  praestas,  Zoile,  si  bonus  es.** 

8objectorum  porro  modis,  adjunctorum  respondent 
modi.  Quemadmodum  igitur  subjectum  erat  rcci- 
pieiis  Tel  occupans,  ita  adjunctum  cstreceptum  vcl  oc- 
capatum.  Receptum  vel  in  subjectum  recipitur,  vcl 
id  subjectum:  quod  in  subjectum  recipitur,  vcl  sus- 
tiDetor  ab  eo,  ve\  in  eo  continetur  aut  collocatur: 
qood  sostinetur,  est  adjunctum  insitum,  sivc  inhierens. 

Primus  ergo  modus  est  adjunctorum  inheerentium 
nve  insitorum.  Omninoquc  qualitatcs  (qualitas  autem 
cat  qua  res  qualis  dicitur)  subjectis  praeter  causas,  i.  e. 
Ibnnas  extemas  (quae  etiara  qualitatibus  numerantur) 
adjuDCtae ;  sive  proprise  sint,  quae  omni  soliquc  subjecto 
temper  conveniunt,  ut  homini  risus,  cquo  hinnitus,  cani 
latratos ;  sive  communes,  qusecunque  non  sunt  co  modo 
|iropriae.  Propria  autem  quatuor  modis  vulgo  dicuntur  : 
soli,  sed  non  omni;  ut  bomini  proprium  est  mathcma- 
ticam  esse,  sed  non  omni:  omni,  sed  non  soli;  ut 
bipedem  esse  bomini :  omni  et  soli,  sed  non  semper;  ut 
Bomini  canesccre  in  senectute :  omni,  soli,  et  semper ;  ut 
ritibilem  esse  homini :  hoc  demum  vcrd  proprium  est  ct 
reciprocum ;  ita  ut  omnis  homo  sit  risibilis,  ct  omne  risi- 
bile,  propriedicturo,  sit  homo.  Adjunctum  iuique  propri- 
um etsi  natura  est  postcrius  subjecto,  adeoquc  levius, 
tempore  tamen  simul  est,  nobisque  fere  notius;  positoque 
adjuDCto  proprio,  ponitur  subjectum,  et  contra :  subjec- 
inm  enim*  adjuncto  proprie  est  modo  quodamcssentiale, 
adjunctumque  a  forma  subjecti  fluit:  habct  igitur  a 
Ibnna  subjecti,  non  ab  natura  sua,  quod  subjectum  ponit 
ct  tollit. 

Communis  etiam  qualitas  est  scparabilis  vel  insepa- 
rabilis:  ut  aquae  frigus,  qualitas.  est  separabilis;  hu- 
miditat  vero  inseparabilis ;  utraque  autem  communis. 
Atqoe  istse  qualitatum  distinctiones,  conimunium  et 
propriarum,  separabilium  et  inseparabilium,  ad  judi- 
dam  faciendum  valde  sunt  utiles,  ut  secundo  libro  fa- 
die  pcrapiciemus.  Ad  hunc  modum  refertur  etiam 
qaantitas,  qua  ret  magnce  vel  parv«,  multae  vcl  pauccp 


dicuntur;  et  passio,  qua  res  aliquid  pati  dicitur;  adeo 
que  motus,  ad  rem  motam  si  referatur,  hujus  loci  est. 
Hactenus  de  adjuncto  quod  in  subjecto  sustinctur. 

Secundus  modus  est  adjunctorum  quae  continetur  in 
subjecto,  ut  locatum  in  loco:  atque  hue  etiam  situs 
locorum  refertur;  nisi  si  cui  ad  primum  potius  modum 
referendus  videatur :  cum  situs  passio  sit  qutedam  rei 
locatee,  et  ad  priorem  modum  sic  pcrtineat.  Atque  haec 
de  adjunctis  quce  in  subjectum  recipiuntur. 

Tertius  modus  est  adjunctorum  quae  recipiuntur  ad 
subjectum;  quae  vulgo  circumstanticc  nuncupantur, 
quia  extra  subjectum  sunt.  Hue  ^*  tempus"  refertur, 
duratio  nempe  rerum  praeterita,  pnesens,  futura.  Sic 
etiam  Deus  dicitur  qui  est,  qui  erat,  et  qui  futurus  est, 
Apocal.  1,  8,  et  4,  8.  Deo  tamen  eevum  sire  aeteniitas, 
non  tempus  attribui  solet:  quid  autem  est  aevum 
proprie,  nisi  duratio  perpetua,  Gnecd  dttav,  quasi 
d(i  wv  semper  existcns.  Sed  quod  superioiibus  capi- 
tibus  de  motu  et  loco,  idem  nunc  de  tempore  monendum 
est ;  non  pertinere  ad  logicam  quid  sit  tempus  philo- 
sophari,  sed  quo  in  genere  argumenti  pouendum  sit, 
hie  nempe  in  adjunctis.  -Hue  etiam  referunturdivitiae, 
paupertas,  honor,  infamia,  vestitus,  comitatus,  et 
ejusmodi  quicquid  adesse,  adjacere,  circumstare,  aut 
citra  vim  causa;  autecedere,  concomitari,  sequi,  ut  su- 
pra in  subjecto  diximus,  dici  potest;  vel,  ut  Cic.  in 
Top.  Quicquid  ante  rem,  cum  re,  post  rem,  dummodo 
non  neccssario,  evenit. 

Quo  circumstantioe  genere,  **  Dido  venetum  proficis- 
cens,  magnifice  4  iEueid.  depingitur  : 

"  Oceanum  interea  surgens  Aurora  reliquit. 
It  portis,  jubare  exorto,  delecta  juventus : 
Retia  rara,  plagic,  late  vcnabula  ferro/*  &c. 

In  hoc  exemplo  Dido  est  subjectum:  cujus  adjuncta 
adjacentia  sive  circumstantiae  varifE  hie  enumerantur : 
1.  **  Tempus,  oceanum  interea,"  (Sec.  2.  "  Comitatus," 
nimirum  "  delecta  juventus,  equites,"  principes  "  Poc- 
norum.'*  3.  Instrumcnta  (quae  quatenus  ad  habentem 
referuntur)  adjuncta  ;  et  hujus  quidem  modi  sunt, 
*^  retia,  plagte,*venabula,  canes,  sonipes."  4.  Habitus 
sive  vestitus,  "  Sidonia  chlamjrs,  purpurea  vcstis,"  Sec. 
Atque  haec  de  adjuncto  recepto. 

Quartus  modus  est  adjuncti  occupati.  "  Et"  enim 
"  adjunctorum  ad  subjecta,  quibus  occupantur,  usus 
item  magnus." 

Hoc  argumento  **  Plato  miseras  civitates  auguratur, 
quce  medicorum  et  judicium  multitudine  indigeant, 
quia  multam  quoque  ct  iutemperantiam  ct  injustitiam 
in  ea  civitate  vcrsari  nccesse  sit.^  Quia  nempe  in 
efTcctis  intemperantiic  sanandis,  mcdici;  in  effcctis 
injustitiae  vindicandis,  judices  tanquam  adjuncti  occu- 
pati in  subjecto  suo  occupantc  vcrsantur. 

"  Sed  categoria "  sive  locus  argumcntorum  **  con- 
sentaneorum  sic  est,  undc  quid  vis  altcri  consentaneum, 
vel  idem  vel  unum  dici  possit:  omnesque  modi  uni- 
tatis  ct  (ut  ita  dicam)  idcntitatis  hue  sunt  tanquam  ad 
primas  et  simpliccs  fontcs  refc-rendi." 

Ad  explicaudum  consentaneorum  in  comparationi- 
bus  usum  haec  clausula  adjecta  est.  Namque  ut  cou- 
sensionis  omnis  duorum  in  uno  tcrtio,  ita  et  unitati:* 
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modo  hinc  sunt  petendi.  Quot  autem  modis  plura 
dicuntur  inter  se  consentire,  tot  etiam  modis  dicun- 
tar  unum  et  idem :  absolute  scilicet  aut  modo  quo- 
dam  :  absolute  unum  tcI  idem  causa  et  effecto ;  modo 
quodam  unum  ct  idem  subjecto  et  adjuncto.  Causa 
▼el  eificiente  vel  materia  rel  forma  vel  fine.  Sic  plu- 
res  statute  efficicnte  sunt  esedero,  si  ejusdem  artificis; 
materia,  si  ex  eadcm,  auro  scilicet  aut  ebore ;  forma,  si 
effigies  ejusdem,  Alexandri  puta  vcl  Caesaris ;  fine,  si 
ad  eundem  omaudum.  Sic  subjecto  idem  sunt  ad- 
juncta  duo  ?cl  plura  in  eodem  subjecto ;  adjuncto  idem 
sunt  plura  subjecta  quibus  idem  adjungitur :  ut  dues 
▼el  plures  res  alboB  vel  nigrae,  albedine  ^el  nigredine 
idem  sunt. 


CAP.  XII. 

De  Diveriii. 

**  Argumentum  consentaneum  expositum  est"  in 
causa  et  eflfecto,  subjecto  et  adjuncto. 

Altera  species  argumenti  artificialis,  primi,  simplicis, 
dissentaneum,  sequitur.  £t  scqui  debet :  ut  cnim 
affirmatio  negatione,  sic  consensio  prior  est  dissen- 
sionc ;  prior  autem  non  natura  solum,  verum  etiam  usu 
et  dignitate.  Ab  affirmationc  enim  et  consensione,  ut 
scientia  omuis,  ita  ars  omnis  atque  doctrina  deducitur. 

**  Dissentaneum  est  quod  dissentit  a  re  '*  quam  ar- 
guit.  Ab  altero  nempe  sui  generis  ac  nominis  dissen- 
uneo.  Nam  in  hoc  genere  argumentorum,  argumenta 
inter  se  afTccta  eodem  nomine,  ideoquc  plurali  numero 
cnunciantur,  eademque  defiuitionc  et  doctrina  expli- 
cantur. 

'"'■  Sunt  autem  dissentanea  inter  sc  eequ^  manifesta: 
altorumque  ab  altcro  fcqualiter  arguitur;  tametsi  sua 
dissensione  clarius  eluccscant." 

Hac  duae  sunt  pn>prietates  dissentancorum  commu- 
nes. Primuni  n.  in  consentaneis  causoe  efloctis,  sub- 
jecta adjunctis,  priora,  notiora,  firniiora,  priostantiora 
lucrunt:  in  dissentaneis  alterum  altcro  iicque  prius 
neque  notius;  sed  natura  siniul,  in  ilia  nempe  disscn- 
sionc, et  a^que  nota,  aequ(^  fimia  inter  se  sunt:  id  quod 
iieccsse  est  cum  eodem  nomine  ac  definitione  trac- 
lentur. 

Secunda  quoque  proprietas,  quam  Aristotclcs  con- 
trariis  allig-at,  dissentancorum  est  omnium  communis; 
nempe  "  sua  dis.scnsione  clarius  elucesccre."  Quod 
nisi  fierct,  argumcntum  dissentancorum  iiullius  usus 
esset.  Debet  enim  omne  ari^nnuntuin  affectum  esse 
ad  aliquid  arg-ncndum  ct  illustrandum.  Quorum  autem 
ha?c  est  pro])rictas  ut  leque  nota  ct  i«j;"nota  sint,  corum 
alterum  ab  altcro  ar^^ui  aulillustrari  non  potest.  Priori 
iji^itur  proprictati  sccumla  lia'c  sui)veiiit :  quamvis  enim 
dissentanea  sint  inter  sc  aMjuc  manifesta,  ita  ut  unum 
ah  altero  tanquam  notion  artrui  n(»n  queat,  ex  dissen- 
sionc  tamcn  sua,  sivc,  ut  alii  lociuuntur,  juxta  se  posita, 
clarius  cIuccsciMit.  Sic  bonie  \  alcludinis  commoda  ad- 
versa!  \alcludinis  inconimodis  manifcstiora  fiunt;  vir- 


tutum  landes  contrarionim^itaperati<me^itioniBiB» 

trantur. 

Utiles  itaque  sunt  bi  led  diisentaneomm,  teste  din 
Aristotele,  Top.  3, 4,  non  solum  ad  argnendam  et  ilhi> 
trandam,  venim  etiam  ad  impellendum  ac  refutandiB: 
ut  enim  consentaneorum  loci  ▼alent  maxime  ad  aigaea- 
dum,  probandum,  et  confirmandum,  tic  loci  dissentiMt- 
rum  ad  redarguendum,  impellendum,  et  refutandnm:  it 
qui  consentaneo  argumento  doceri  non  ▼ult«  dissentaaa 
absurda  consecutione  eo  redig^tur,  ut  nolens  etiam  aoi 
possit  ▼eritati  non  assentiri.  Hinc  Aristot.  Rbet  3, 
17,  **refutantiademonstrativia"  anteponiL 


^Dissentanea  sunt  diversa  vel  opposita. 

**  Diversa  sunt  dissentanea,  quae  sola  ratione  disKi- 
tiunt"  Nomen  hoc  videtur  aptissimom  ad  banc  len^ 
simam  dissensionem  siguificandam  :  hac  cnim  voce  ea 
significantur,  quae  cum  consensionem  quandam  inter 
se  habere  videantur,  possintque  per  ae  anaque  natni 
eidem  subjecto  simul  convenire,  tamen  nee  idem  soat, 
nee  ei  subjecto  competunt  cnjua  ratione  diasenlife 
dicuntur :  quas  autem  dissentiunt  in  eodem  teitio,  dii- 
sentiunt  etiam  inter  se. 

Sola  igitur  ratione  dissentiunt,  qaia  non  per  te  sn- 
que  natura  dissentiunt,  sed  solummodo  ratione  attiiba- 
tionis,  i.  e.  ratione  ac  respectu  alicujoa  aabjecti,eii 
simul  non  attribunntur.  Distributio  itaqoe 
neorum  pro  ratione  dissensionis  rect^institutm< 
ut  consensio  alia  arctior  est  et  absolota,  alia 
et  imperfecta  (unde  consentanea  divisa  aunt  in  ea 
absolute  vel  modo  quodam  conscntiunt)  ita  dn 
omnis  vel  remissior  est,  ut  in  distinctione  sive  ( 
diversorum,  vel  acrior,  ut  in  disjunctione  oppositoriB: 
ergo  dissentanea  aut  ratione  et  mode  quodam  dian- 
tiunt,  ut  diversa,  aut  re  ct  absolute,  ut  opposita.  Verca 
quod  dc  consentaneis  etiam  objici  putuit,  speciebw 
fpquecommunicaiidum  est  genus  (has  enim  voces ctiin 
conimuni  usu  citra  artem  vulgu  intellcctus,  pacf  me- 
thodi  nonnunquam  anticipare  fas  sit)  rcspoodctor. 
quemadmodum  consentanea  absolute  ct  modo  qoodiB 
erant  <pque  consentanea,  sed  non  irque  conscDtiebnt: 
sic  diversa  et  opposita  a[?quc  dissentanea  sunt,  sfd 
non  ppque  dissentiunt;  in  diversis  tarn  est  disscnsio 
quam  in  oppositis,  sed  non  tanta :  ut  in  re  simili  Cic. 
de  Fin.  4,  "  oeque  contingit  omnib.  fidibus.  ut  incoo- 
teiita*  sint ;  illud  non  continuo,  ut  opque  incfntcnt*.' 
Diversa  autem  idcirco  priore  loco  iractanis;r.  qj-i 
pr(>j)ter  levissimam  dissensionem  videntur  aifiiiii.iUD 
quandam  cum  consentaneis  prae  se  ferre.  QuampJia 
autem  diversorum  doctrina  ab  omnibus  pntitr  l\.\rjG3 
lo^lficis  omi^sa  est,  constat  tamen  locum  in  ar::ununti- 
rum  iloctrina  diversis  etiam  assig-nanjlum,  cum  ei  r- 
ijfuendi  \aria  afl^'ectionc  argumenta  distini^ut-ndi  <:'A 
atfoctio  autem  dissensionis  in  diversis,  ut  diximus,!^:':-* 
sit,  in  oppositis  acrior.  Cur  diversa  logici  bi:ttDi» 
omiserint,  videtur  hoc  esse;  quod  ad  unum  svlNr**" 
mum  omnia  referunt,  in  quo  diversa  locum  non  hiScni. 
ut  1.  2,  ostendetur. 

Diversorum  autem  nottp  sunt  frequentissime  *r,«"fl 
lioc,  sed  illud,  quanquam,  tamcn  :''  ut  pro  Pomptio. 
"  n(»n   vicloriam,  sed    insignia  victoriie  reportaruni" 
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Victoria  et  viotorin  insignia  res  admodum  affincssunt; 
potiuntque  acdebentcidem  duci  compctcrc :  ad  Syllam 
aatem  et  Murscnam  si  spectas,  qui  non  reportata  vic- 
toria triumpharunt,  dissentanea  sunt,  et  distinguuntur, 
altoroque  affirmato  alterum  ncgatur.  Sic  Ovid.  2,  dc 
Arte: 

"  Non  formosos  erat,  scd  erat  facundus  Ulysses." 

Et  Tirg.  £neid.  2. 

"  Hie  Pritmus  quanquam  in  media  jam  mortc  tenetiir, 
Non  tamen  abstinuit." 

Ut  Tictoria  et  victorice  insignia  respectu  Sjllee  et 
Munense,  sic  formusum  et  facundum  respectu  Ulyssis, 
in  media  morte  teneri  et  non  abstincrc  a  convitiis  rati- 
one  Priami,  diversa  adeoquc  dissentanea  sunt.  Paulo 
•ecus  in  Eunucho : 

**  Nam  si  ego  digna  hac  contumelia 

Sam  maxime :  at  tu  indignus  qui  faceres  tamen." 

Sed  idem  est  ac  si  dictum  esset,  quanquam  ego  dig- 
na; tamen  tu  indignus  qui  mihi  banc  conturacliam 
faceres.  Dignam  se  quidcm  esse  contumelia  Thais  af- 
firmat ;  a  Cliferca  tamen  uegat.  Cic.  5  Tusc.  **  Quan- 
quam sensu  corporis  judicantur,  ad  animum  tamen 
referuntur."  Hoc  affirmato,  negatum  intelligitur  non 
ad  corpus. 

Item  ilia  aliusmodi.  Pro  Ligario :  *Scelus  tu  illod 
Tocaa,  Tubero?  cur.^  isto  n.  nomine  ilia  adbuc  causa 
camit :  alii  enim  errorem  appellant,  alii  timorcm  ;  qui 
dnrios,  spem,  cupiditatem,  odium,  pertinaciam;  qui 
pravissim^,  temcritatem :  scclus  pneter  te  adbuc  nemo." 
In  hoc  genere  cxemplorum  aliquid  conceditur,  ut  aliud 
▼iciDum  possit  negari:  cujusmodi  et  illud  est;  Veritas 
premi  potest,  opprimi  non  potest ;  et  similia. 

Atquc  hi  modi  quidam  divcrsorum  sunt:  in  quibus 
plcmuque  accidit,  ut  quas  sua  natura  sunt  opposita, 
ntionc  tamen  certi  alicujus  subjccti  sint  tantum  diver- 
■a;  ut  in  cxemplo  superiore  error,  timor,  spes,  cupiditas, 
perdnacia,  scelus.  Sic  aurum,  argentum,  ops  opposita 
sontyUt  infra  liqucbit:  rationc  tamen  attributiouis  buic 
Tel  illi  subjecto,  qui  ununi  vel  aliqua  borum  babet, 
alterum  vel  reliqua  non  babet,  cum  habere  simul  possit, 
diTena  sunt. 


CAP.  XIII. 

De  Disparatit. 

"  Opposita  "  sunt  "  dissentanea,  quo;  rationc  et  re 
dissentiunt.''  Opposita  respondent  nomine  quidem  iis, 
qum  ah  Aristotele Avruuififva  dicuntur;  sed  re  ctsignifi- 
catione  latius  patent;  nam  dvrueiiiuva  Aristotcli  (qui 
disparata  non  attigit)  nihil  aliud  quani  "contraria" 
aunt  Possunt  etiam  "repugnantia'*  ciici;  siquidcm 
lepugnare  ea  dicuntur,  quoe  cjusmodi  sunt,  ut  cohn*- 
nunquam  possint;  quod  Cic.  ait  in  Top.  cjusmodi 
I  sunt  opposita.    **  Re  **  autem  "  ct  rationc,"  est  non 


solum  ratione  certi  alicujus  subjecti,  cui  cum  tribuun- 
tur,  simul  non  conveniunt,  verum  etiam  rcipsa,  i.  e.  per 
se  et  inter  se,  sua  ipsorum  natura  disseutirc,  etiam  sub- 
jecto cuivis  non  attributa;  cui  si  tribuuntur,  non  solium 
non  conveniunt,  sed,  servata,  qute  sequitur,  oppositorum 
lege,  convenirc  non  possunt.  Ea  lex  quce  ex  ipsa  dcfi- 
nitionc  oritur,  ct  est  oppositorum  omnium  communis, 
non,  ut  docuit  Aristoteles,  contrariorum  propria,  ba^c  est, 
"  Opposita  eidem  attribui,  secundum  idem,  ad  idem,  et 
eodem  tempore  non  possunt.*'  "  Eidem,"  i.  e.  cideni 
nuniero,  rei,  sivc  subjecto.  "  Secundum  idem,"  i.  e. 
eadem  parte.  "  Ad  idem,"  i.  e.  eodem  respectu ;  ut, 
'*sol  et  major  est  terra  et  minor;"  sed  non  eodem  re- 
spectu ;  in  se  quidem,  major ;  ut  nobis  vidctur,  minor. 
Extra  has  tres  conditiones  possunt  eidem  subjecto  at- 
tribui opposita.  "  Sic  Socrates,  albus  et  bter  non  potest 
secundum  idem,  i.  e.  eadem  parte  esse ;  pater  et  Alius 
ejusdem,''  sive  ad  cundem  relatus;  **sauus  et  ecger 
eodem  tempore :  at  albus  esse  potest  alia  ]>arte,  ater 
alia ;  pater  bujus,  filius  illios ;  sanus  hodic,  eras  apger." 

'*  Itaque  ex  altero  affirmato  alterum  negatur." 

**  Ex  quo  facile  apparct  quid  intersit  inter  diversa  et 
opposita :  in  illis  enim  **  altero  affirmato ;"  in  bis,  '*  ex 
altero  affirmato"  alterum  negatur :  i.  e.  ex  affirmationc 
unius,  necessario  sequitur  negatio  alterius.  Ut,  sumpto 
ex  diversis  exemplo,  ^*  non  victoriam,  sed  insignia 
victorias  reportarunt : "  hie  insignia  victoria)  affirman- 
tur,  victoria  negatur ;  non  ex  his  affirmatis  negatur 
ilia:  at  in  oppositis,  dicta  lege  servata,  Socrates  est 
homo,  ergo  non  est  equus :  juxta  illud ;  "  opposita  se 
inviccm  tollunt 

"  Opposita  autem  sunt  disparata  aut  contraria. 

''  Disparata  sunt  opposita  quorum  unum  multis  pari- 
ter  opponitur." 

Disparatorum  ergo  remissior  videtur  esse  oppositiu, 
contrariorum  acrior.  Disparata  etiam  a  Boetbio  nomi- 
nantur,  *'  qua;  tantum  a  se  diversa  sunt,  nulla  contra- 
rictate  pugnantia,"  ut  vcstis,  ignis.  Apud  Ciceronem 
tamen,  Invent.  1,  et  Fabium,  I.  5,  c.  10,  contradicentia 
significant.  Nos  vcrborum  inopia  coacti,  Boetbiuni 
sequimur.  Multis,  nempe  sine  ulla  certa  oppositionis 
lege  aut  numcro  :  nam  et  infiuitce  fere  res  hoc  modo  op> 
poni  inter  se  possunt:  et  sic  intelligendum  est  verbum 
opponitur,  juxta  illud;  "  Vocabula  in  artibus  faculta- 
tem  significant:"  ut  vcstis  et  ignis  etsi  res  dua',  inter 
se  tamen  disparata  sunt,  c6  quod  multis  pariter  opponi 
possunt.  Pariter :  i.  e.  cequc  pari  ratione,  eodem  dis- 
scusionis  modo  :  ut  enim  disparata  sint,  non  multis 
tantum,  sed  pariter  opponi  dcbent.  Albedo  opponitur 
nigpredini,  flavedini,  rubcdiui,  ut  unum  pluribus;  non 
autem  singulis  ut  disparatum,  quia  non  pariter :  nigre- 
dini  enim  opponitur  ut  contrarium,  cteteris  rebus  om- 
nibus ut  disparatum.  Viride,  cincraceum,  rubnim,  me- 
dia sunt  inter  album  et  nigrum,  (jua;  singula  extremis, 
ct  inter  se  disparata  sunt.  Sic  libcralitas  et  avaritia 
inter  se  disparantur.  Sic  homo,  arbor,  lapis,  et  cjus- 
modi res  infinite  disparantur;  nee  eadem  res  potest 
esse  homo,  arbor,  lapis.  Virgil.  1  jEneid.  hoc  argu- 
niento  disputat : 

"  O  quam  tc  memorem,  virgo !  namque  baud  tibi  vultus 
Mortalis ;  nee  vox  hominem  sonat :  o  dea  ccrtc." 
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Dr  RtUlU. 

*  CoxtiutttJk  suni  D[ipDsita,  quorum  unuin  uiii  Uii- 
Uim  uti|)ni>iiiir," 

Intclligiturautcm  unum  uin  incod^m  etntrr-  oppnni 
con  Ira  riurum,  ut  rclaloruDi  uniim  uni  taiitum,  ct  sic  in 
relii|uis  r  nam  id  divereis  Bpixirbus  conlrarionini,  pliir« 
[HiBUiU  at  conU-aris,  uni  eideni^ur  reinppniii;  ut "  vi- 
ilenti,  lion  lideni,  ct  cvciut  nuilui.  mulus  contrariuo. 
Fl  quirit ;  servo,  datninu*,  el  liber." 

Quit  Arislolclct  atndlfum  c(  ovnalptva,  m  Cicero 
in  Topicis  (quem  Ramos  H«qailur)  Mintraria  ■ppellal : 
quas  etiani  in  apccics  qualuur  AruUitcle*  airmi^fa, 
in  ca«dcm  Ciccm  coDtraria  dicinhuit. 

Prius  Butem  quam  ad  cvntruiuruiu  dtstribudonem 
in  specie*  sccedimus,  inserrnda  vil  dialinetio  quxdani 
non  inutifis,  et  ad  ea  quuc  diKimui  capite  luperiure 
dirii^B  inlclligendi,  et  ad  ess,  qus  aecundo  libra  di- 
cenlur,  disjuncliones  nccessarias  a  cnDiigctiiiliuB  diju- 
dicaiidai.  Dictam  est  superiure  capite,  viride,  cinera- 
eeum,  rubrum,  media  esse  inter  album  ct  nigrum,  quie 
siii^la  extremis  et  inter  ftc  dispamu  sunt.  Sciendum 
itaijue  est  conlraria,  ijuBsi  exlrcma  qii<edani,  habere 
alia  mcdiom,  alta  media  carcre:  medium  tel  est  ncgn- 
lionis  Tel  parti  ci  pi  linn  is ;  ex  Arislolele,  Top,  4,  3,  et 
Fbil.  V,  7.  Medium  neKBtinnii  est  quicquid  inter  dun 
contraria  dici  potest,  quod  sit  ueutrum  eorum :  ul  inter 
pmceplorem  et  discipulum,  is  qui  Deque  est  preeccptor 
ueqnc  discipulus.  U«dium  parti cipstionis  mi,  quod 
utriiuquc  extremi  uaturam  participnt;  ut  tiride  inter 
album  ct  iii^uin,  tcpidum  inlcr  caliduoi  et  frigidum. 
ConCrariorum  igitur  qux  mcdiuni  babrnl,  nou  est 
necessc  alteruirum  affirmari  ;  polesl  enim  affirmari 
medium;  quie  aniem  medin  earenl,  eorum  alleruro 
neccssc  est  afBrmari.  Qusnam  autem  contraria  me- 
dium Labeant  ant  non  habesiit,  ex  eo  dign<:>scilur  quod 
el  Gcllius   tradit,  I.  IG,  Koct.  Alt.  e.  6.      Contraria 

cni  proprie  po&sunt  altribui,  lunt  ciiani  inter  &e  contra- 
ria, ea  medium  noo  babenl.  Sanum  et  ir(p-um  contra- 
ria sunt :  eorum  con  trad  icentia,  non  sanum  non  »grum, 
si  animali  attribuas  cui  soli  possnnt  attribui,  contraria 
ctiatn  reperies :  nnn  sanum  eiiim,  est  ic^nita :  non 
ipgTum.  sanum  ;  tatiuui  ergo  et  a'nrum  medio  carent : 

contraria;  lion  nox  enim,  est  dies;  non  dies,  nnx; 
medio  igiiur  carcut :  sic  risupnedilum,  el  cscum  esse, 
si  bomiiii  Iribuis.  Qunnim  cero  contradicentia  non 
sunt  contraria,  en  medium  habent ;  ul  pneeeptor  et 
discipulus;  non  prsceptor  enim,  non  est  discipulus; 
llequ>^  nnn  discipulus,  est  pneeeptor;  elenim  potest 
alteruler  sliquid  esse  lertium  sire  medium.  Sic  album 
el  nigrum :  namque  non  album  et  non  ni^um  de  qi 
vis  colore  medio  dici  possunl.     Nunc  ad  distribution  em 


•'  Cont 


it  afilrmanlia  aut  netfantia, 
|uorum  utrtimquc  atfirmal. 
ire  fictam ;  rel  quorum  ri 


certam  puoil  alqur  si^iBcat; 
atieri  ut  res  rei  oppunitiir;  ut  patrr  filio.  tslavfi 
Contraria  itaque  affirmanlia,  quod  hie  w 
diuin^iMndiim,  aunt  qiKirum  atninii|iie  a 

affinuatur  dc  k  ute  mibjceto  toden,  id  < 
■upradielw  op|HM)t«rvm  rrgiils,  qua  ex  altera  ■■ 
alterum  ncgalnr.  plane  rcpu^aret.      Qu«  ifplurd 
rem  aul  ne^l,  tnpica  affinuatio  aut  nq 
;  quce  res  de  alio  alDrmatur  aut  ncgvtai 
tica,  de  qua  lib.  2. 

Contraria  affirmanlia  4unt  rtJala  mat  adn 
Rfiala  lUDI,  quorum   allcmni   conatal  et  mUi 
all«rius  aflectione." 

Alque  ila  qiiidem  ut  ex  eorum  i))a  mntna  aSMiMi. 
nlrarietas   ipsa   oawaiur,   ut   infra   drBooiInUui 

'Dlanea  sunt  P  N<i)uaqaam,  nt  rrlsta  qvidm  i  isl 
imen  qute  relala  sunt,  aliii  atquc  fttiia  afgiiiala 
g«aeribuspo9suii(  subjici;  ijna  iiitcriM  aryii— 
m  ceneia  inconfusa  etdistincta  maneiiL  Sicoaai 
el  eltectum,  qate  atjueudo  iuler  sc  relata  (Udid 

dlsscntauca  et  »qae  mauireslo,  man  t 
propriam  argueodi  retineDt,  qua  el  ci 
et  causa  prior  nutiorque  effecto.     " 
■X  definitioDe  et  conseciariis  coDtrariorun  liqaM;  fl 
^nim  upposila,  qunrntn  unum  ui 
pater  et  litius.     At,  inqois,  unus  malUk,  pas  I 

r  fralribus,  pr»reptor   discipulis.   hcn»  { 
opponi  potest.     Rfspondelur,  opponi  patna  iStfl 
relalum;   neque  aliud  quicqaam  pairi  c|DiB  fi 
neque  filio  quam  patrem  ;  et  sic  de  caclcria:  ■ 

patrem  et  hunc  filium,  hotic  pneceptorcn  et  hnacfl 

cipulum,  AfC.  non  esse  relata.  ted  disporata:  iH^ll 
enim  liurum  alter  ex  mulua  aJtcrius  aflcci 
ncque  nalura  simul  sunt,  et  alter  sine  allero  eiiHcK 
potest.  Itaque  primfc  substantis,  siic  iodi*idiu  (I 
singularia,  ut  ait  Aristotelcs.  Categor.  5,  Don  soal  le- 
Inta.  Et  Cnlegnr.  0,  ait  multa  genera  "  relaU  am, 
singulariaveiD nulla :"  sed  noo  video  cut  retaia,q<K»- 
admodum  et  alia  ai^menta,  eliam  in  singalarika 
coDsiderari  non  possunl ;  sing'ularia  enin  txrmfk 
sunt  fere  omnia.  Nee  magis  lideo  eur  in  niio  ttIm 
sint;ulari  non  possit  ad  correlata  multa  esse  molii^ 
relalio ;  dummodo  rclatio  una  nuniero  inter  bioa  ua- 
tummodo  sit.totiesqueconsidereturquDl  sini  conclaiil 
patris  nimirum  toties  quot  sunt  filii;  filii  qoM  t^ 
parentcs,  paler  nempe  el  mater ;  fratris,  qml  sunl  6a- 
tres  ct  sorores:  nam  nisi  quicquid  de  relalis  in  graar 
dici  solct,  de  singulis  quoque  relatis  rere  diealur.  I' 
ne  tola  quidem  de  gcDcre  vcr^  dici  ponet.  S  irfoaM 
ex  .Bristol.  Pliilos.  5,  Relala  noD  si^ifieare  eiitfn> 
liam.  ne  cetera  quidem  argumcnta  id  siguifieant  id 
Tnutuam  tantummodo  afTcclioncm.  Sunt  >~ 
i.  e.  ut  duie  TDces  sunt,  ila  eti 


r,  filius. 


Const 


lullan 


■  ilia* 


quatenus  relala  sunt,  prster  a 
uiiius  affeclionem  ad  allerum  el  allcriui  ad  iUoi 
"  Alque  inde  nnminata  sunt  relata,"  quod  ad  >e  tan- 
ccm  rercruntur,  totaque  illorun  nature  in  lelatiece 
consistit.    Sic  patrem  e«e,  eat  babor  fiiinn ;  iEn> 
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,  est  habere  patrem.  Hinc  illudy  Omnia  relata 
ODTertuntur :  nt  pater  est  filii  pater ;  filius  est  patris 
iHus.  Hajus  mutua  affectionis  ratioiie  relata  sunt 
Mtiin  sibi  caoss  et  mutui  effectus,  nam  quod  quis 
«ter  est,  id  habet  a  filio ;  qudd  filius,  a  patre :  et  ta- 
MB  bujus  mutun  affectionis  vi  ita  sibi  inncem  oppo- 
luntur,  at  neque  unum  de  altero  ncc  ambo  de  tertio 
Id  possint ;  ut  £neas  est  pater  Ascanii,  er^o  uon  est 
Laeanii  filius ;  Ascanius  est  filius  Mnex,  ergo  non  est 
Eiie«  pater.  Sed  quoniam  relatorum  unum  constat 
z  mutna  alterius  affectione,  mutuaeque  sibi,  ut  dixi- 
IQS,  caasse  atque  effecta  sunt,  consectarium  boc  inde 
it  qnod  sequitur. 

**  Relata  simul  sunt  natura :  ut  qui  alterum  perfect^ 
lorit,  norit  et  reliquum." 

Relata  autem  simul  esse  natura  docuerunt  et  veteres 
igici,  Ari&toteles,  Damascenus,  et  alii ;  relataque  se 
lutuo  inferre  mutuoque  tollere;  ut  posito  patre,  po- 
latar  filius;  sublato, itidem  tollatur:  etiamsi  enim  ille 
lanet  qui  filius  fuit,  non  tamen  filius  manet.  Neque 
Mm  unum  existere  nequit  sine  altero,  sed  ne  intcllig*! 
oidem.  Necesse  est  igitur,  quod  et  meminit  Aristot. 
jop.  3,  *^  Ut  alterum  in  alterius  definitione  compre- 
IBiHiatar;"  utque  alterum  perfecte,  i.  e.  definite,  qui 
orit,  norit  continu6  alterius  definitionem ;  qus  sicuti 
t  enentia  eorum,  reciproca  est.  Supra  itaque  Ramus 
efiniTit  subjectum,  *'  cui  aliud  adjungitur ;"  non, 
qaod  alteri  subjicitur,"  ut  alii  malcbant ;  etiamsi  his 
edbia  non  modo  essentia  subjecti,  sed  etiam  notatio 
mtineri  videatur:  deinde  adjunctum  definivit,  "  cui 
liquicl  tubjicitur,"  non  quod  alteri  adjungitur,  quia 
ibjectum  et  adjunctum  relata  sunt ;  et  subjectum  ad- 
mcti,  adjunctum  subjecti,  ex  qua  alterum  alterius 
lUtoa  affectione  constat,  ea  erat  definiendum,  quae 
«onim  essentia  est.    Ad  exempla  nunc  veniamus. 

Pro  Marcello:  '*  £x  quo  profccto  intelligis  quanta 
I  dato  beneficio  sit  laus,  cum  in  accepto  tanta  sit  glo- 
a."  Hie  dare  et  accipere  relata  sunt,  quorum  unius 
msequens  ex  consequente  alterius  intelHgi  ait  Cicero. 
[artialis  in  Sosibianum,  1.  1. 

"  Turn  servum  scis  de  genitum,  blandeque  fateris; 
Cum  dicis  dominum,  Sosiblane,  patrem.'* 

Arjguebat  se  senrum  esse  genitum  Sosibianus,  dum 
egmre  videbatur,  quia  dominum  vocabat  patrem.  Sic 
pod  Qaintilianum,  1.  5,  c.  10.  '*  Si  portorium  Rho- 
tis  locare  honestum  est,  et  Hermacreonti  conducere.'' 
tuomodo  et  in  Oratore  Perfecto  Tullius :  "  Num  igitur 
IC  periculum,  ait,  nequis  putet  in  magna  arte  et  glo- 
lOta  turpe  esse  docere  alios  id  quod  ipsi  fucrit  ho- 
estom  discere?"  Apud  Ovidium  in  ietatis  ferrcse 
eacriptione,  Metam.  1,  varia  relatorum  exempla  afie- 
mtar: 

^         •  Non  bospes  ab  hospite  tutus, 

Non  iocer  a  genero :  fratrum  quoqiie  gratia  rara  est. 

Imminet  exitio  vir  conjugis,  ilia  mariti : 

Loiida  terribiles  miscent  aconita  novercs : 

FiUosante  diem  patrios  ioquirit  in  annos.'* 

**  Atqui  argnmentom  talis  relationis  contrarium  nihil 
■bet,  immo  arguit  mutuas  causas  :'*  ut  sum  tuus  pa- 


ter; tu  es  igitur  meos  filius.  At  quum  dico,  turn  tuus 
pater ;  non  igitur  sum  tuus  filius,  tum  contraria  yerd 
sunt ;  atque  ex  ipsa  quidem  hac  mutua  relatione. 


CAP.  XV. 

De  Advertit. 

"  Adversa  sunt  contraria  aiiirmantia,  qus  inter  se 
▼elut  h  regione  absolute  adversantur." 

Sic  etiam  a  Cicerone  appellantur  in  Topicis.  Sunt 
contraria,  quia  eorum  unum  uni  tantum  opponitur;  ut 
honestum  turpi :  duo  n.  duntaxat  possunt  sibi  invicem 
d  regione  adversari.  Sunt  afiirmantia;  quia  unum 
uni  opponitur,  ut  res  rei;  quod  supra  demonstratum 
est,  et  infra  clarius  patebit.  His  autem  verbis  "  d  re« 
gionc  absolutd  adversantur,*'  nihil  aliud  quam  directa 
oppositio,  adeoque  maxima,  intelligitur ;  qualis  est 
inter  duo  puncta  diametri  in  eodem  circulo.  His  etiam 
verbis  distinguuntur  adversa  a  suis  mediis,  qus  inter 
se  et  cum  extremis  disparantur.  Absolute ;  i.  e.  om- 
nino,  perfect^ ;  ut  in  conseutancis,  quae  absolute  con- 
sentiebant.  Ramus  perpetuo  dixerat:  sed  assentior 
aliis,  qui  absolute  malunt ;  nam  perpetuo  opponi,  om- 
nib.  oppositis  etiam  relatis,  commune  est,  quatenus 
opposita  sunt,  i.  e.  ratione  et  re  dissentiunt.  Absolutd 
autem  additur,  ut  hac  particula  distiugui  adversa  pos- 
sint a  relatis,  in  quibus  consensio  quanlam  est,  quate- 
nus alterum  ex  mutua  constat  alterius  affectione,  cujus- 
modi  hie  omnino  nulla  est.  Sic  albor  et  nigror,  calor  et 
frigus  opponuntur. 

Aristotcles,  contraria  (sic  enim  adversa  vocat  Catcg. 
G)  definit, "  quae  plurimum  inter  se  distant  in  eodem 
gencrc : "  et  rursus  Catcg.  8,  "  Contraria  sunt  vcl  in 
eadem  specie,  vel  in  eodem  genere."  Qucm  Cic.  est 
secutus  in  Top.  et  Galen  de  Opt.  secta.  Veriim  adversa, 
ut  docct  idem  Arist  cap.  de  Contrariis,  non  in  eodem 
solum  geuere  plurimum  diffcrunt,  ut  album  ct  nigrum, 
varum  etiam  in  contrariis,  ut  justitia  et  injustitia;  vel 
ipsa  genera,  ut  bonum  et  malum,  virtus  et  vitium.  Quid 
quod  in  eodem  genere  differre,  commune  videtur  adver- 
sis  cum  relatis :  pro  eodem  igitur  genere,  rcctius  in  defi- 
nitione ponitur  d  regione,  prout  Cicero  intcrpretatur. 
£neid.  11. 


(( 


Nulla  salus  bello ;  pacem  te  poscimus  omnes." 

Libertas  et  servitus  apud  Tibullum,  1,  2. 

"  Sic  mihi  servitium  video,  dominamque  paratam ;" 
Tu  mihi  libertas  ilia  paterna  vale.** 

Sic  consilium  et  casus ;  pro  Marcello :  "  nunquam 
enim  temeritas  cum  sapientia  commiscetur,  nee  ad  con- 
silium casus  admittitur."  Et  Parad.  1,  contra  Epicu- 
reos :  **  illud  tamen  arctd  tenent  accurateque  dcfendunt, 
voluptatem  esse  summum  bonum :  quee  quidem  mihi 
vox  pecudum  videtur,  non  hominum,"  &c.  Pecudem 
et  hominem  adversa  Cicero  opposuit:  voluptas  pecudis 
bonum  est,  non  igitor  bominis.  Ususenim  bujus  argu- 


f 


•  ri-i-ea 


citm  dictum  at,  de  negwilibM  tjnoqiM  crt  dictum  qiio<] 
MtuiiL 

**  Ea  lunt  coutndiceiitM  aat  privantit. 

"  Con  trad  iccDtia  lunt  contraria  ncpintia,  qnoiuni 
alterumnegitt ubique;"  utjuBtU8,iion juttuti  aiiiiniil, 


"  Contradicentia  lUDt  coutraria,"  quia  una  negntio 
ani  affirmalioni  opponitur,  et  contra;  immo  iiDe  lue- 
dio.  Sic  elism  Ariilot.  Post.  1,2,  "  CoDtradictio  c&L 
oppoMtio  cujuB  nullum  est  medium  per  se."  Quoium 
alleniro  negal  ubique  ;  i.  e.  in  re  qualibet :  neg-arc 
enim  ubique  est  de  re  qualibet  diet,  de  qua  ■ffinnaliiin 
son  dicitur;  ut  de  quo  Tidet  dod  dicitur,  de  eo  ucm 
fidet  dicilur.  Undo  illiid  vulgo  dictum,  "  contradicoii- 
tia  Bunl  omnia : "  et  illud  Ari^toi.  I,  Post.  1,  2,  "  qtn^il- 
Ti»  »er4  est  vel  afltnnire  tcI  negare:  Ter6  afErman-  ui 
neg-are  simul,  impossibile  est,"  et  Top.  6, 3,  de  quali- 
bet re  Tcl  alBmiatlo  tcI  negatio  rere  dicitur."  Alic- 
rum  aulcm  negare  ubique  dicitur,  tcI  expresse  vel  im- 
plicil^.  ExpresE^  ut  supra,  cuoi  negandi  pariiciLla  : 
implicit^,  cum  rcipsa  non  minus  cnntradicit  et  repvg- 
nat  ntteri,  quam  si  verbo  ncgaret;  ut  corpus  in fitiilu in, 
pruprielas  communis.  Vulgo  vocatur  contradictit  in 
adjecto;  quia  id  subjecto  adjuDgit  quud  subjeclum 
plane  lollil;  atque  ita  cunlradictionem  implicaL  At- 
qoe  bine  ctiam  est  quod  con  trad  ice  nti  a  medio  carciit 
non  solilin  participation  is,  verum  etiam  negationis,  quia 
neceue  est  affirmare  vel  negare  unum  quodvii  de  al- 


PLE^^OR  LNSTITLTIO. 

teru.  Sic  etian)  BoeUlia 
lionem  el  ne^tioDeoi  x 
dicentiom  porra  esenpla  hmi 
Munense  coutndicitDr  Knlenlii 
illini  Staid,buJiisAe3deiitici.  DiatugviaBlvtB^ 
"nihil  igaoTerii:  imna  alii{uid,  nm  ubum.  Sim 
gTalis  ciu«a  fewris:  imrao  ne  nantiiD  ^ranc,  oa 
ofEcium  rt  (ides  postulabil.  Mianiciinlta  coaaMa  a 
sis ;  eiiam  io  dimrlvciida  sir*orit»tE :  sol  lann  ■ 
aliqua  Itiis  humanitatis^  In  acwieatia  pnaMB' 
enimrero  niti  seotentia  alia  *ice>rit  m^itt.''  fa  W 
exemplo  quadruples  contnuliaio  est;  arifai)  ig— «i», 
nonnibJ  i^noveris:  nibil  gratiar  cairns  (aatki^m- 
nihil  graus  causa  (ceem,  St<~  HaitiaL  L  I. 


"Be'Jaesii 


Ciecrti  ii)  Tdsc.  cogit  hoe  «r:^t»ealo  AincMI  E)s 
curcum  Uteri  mortao*  niacm*  nan  ewe,  si  ammm  wm 
sinl,  ut  Epicure!  credcbaiil.  "  Quem  csm  a^Ki 
euiidem  esse  dicis:  eiim  euiiD  mi^cram  «xBediek,Ba 
eum  qui  nun  sit,  esse  dices."  Sic  T«rEiiUa>ias  BbAb 
Dori  eunucbi  dictum  elcvat,  quod  ■fTiiiaiiai  pin. 
quie  post  inGciaretur:  modo  ail,  mnda  negaL 

Sunt  qui  contradictioticni  nallsm  esse  *—— ^  — 

negalio  topica  datur,  ut  supn  d> 

est  dari  quvque  topicam  c 

ills  Rum.  9,  "Voeabo  non  popalmn  mean,  fifite 

ctiam  rrcqueotissinius  est   bujus  enntradicliumi  r? 
pi'^estnim  ubi  altenimdi&tinctionisiiienibmaiipum 
cxprimi  nou  potest :  ut  dialecticie  materia  (UcmlM 
non  ens;  lex  est  scripts,  rel  non  scripta.    Sitidtt 
tiinem  Socrates;  "tiileria  opportune  qniden  Mia» 
taste  me."     In  his  exemplis  axioniatica  eaalmii 
nulla  csl;  uti  neque  in   illo  quod  supra  io  boci^ 
CI   Martiale   alktum   est:    "  bella  es;   noiiaia: 
puclla."  SiC,      Non  cnim    verbum  est  site  nfd 
uegatur,  scd  partes.     Fabulla  est  bclla,  et  pacfiaC 
dires;    Fabulla  est   el   hod  bella,  el   l«ui  paA 
□on  diies.     Axiomatica  cnim   coDtndidio  kqw 
fuisset :  Fabulla  non  esl  et  bella  et  pneUa  <(  4m: 
quod  lib.  2  clarius  intelligeliir 


CAP.  xvn. 

Dt  RriBanlittu. 


"  PBtVANTii  sunt  contraria  n^antia,  qooronili 
negal  in  eo  tanturo  subjeclo.  in  quo 
natura  incst."     Atque  hie  alGrmalu 
quo  quis  quid  habet,  negatum  autem  priniia,qniM 

quies  in  iis  rebus  quiB  motu  conserraiitiir.     Satiin*' 
traria,  quod  unum  nni  opponitur,  babiuu  pciiaDMii 
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c  parte  neg^tia  qaoque  dicuntar :  nam  et  bic  rei 
as  aflBnnationi  ejusdem  negntio,  i.  e.  end  non  ens 
itur :  privatio  enim,  ut  inquit  Aristot.  Phys.  2, 
er  se  est  non  ens : "  et  Plut.  de  primo  frigido ; 
io  est  essentisB  neg^atio;"  habitaique  opponitur, 
t  natura  quaedam  aut  essentia  per  se  existens,  sed 
s  curruptio  et  ademtio.  Quorum  alterum  negat 
tantum  subjecto,  in  quo,  &c.  His  verbis  forma 
itium  qua  distingnuntur  4  contradicentibus,  ex- 
ur.  In  contradicentibus  enim  negatio  infinita 
Srmatum  suum  ubique,  i.  e.  qualibet  in  re  ne- 
ut  quicquid  non  est  justum^  est  non  justum,  in 
itibus  vero  finita  est  negatio,  atque  in  eo  tan- 
ibjecto  affirmatam  sive  babitum  ne^^ans,  in  quo 
itum  suapte  natura  inest:  aut  inesse  potest;  ut 
Aristot.  in  Categor.  Sic  csecitas  est  negatio  visus, 
3ique  et  in  re  qualibet,  sed  in  qua  solum  visus 
natura  debuit:  nam  priyari  aliquid  tum  demum 
',  cum  eo  caret  quod  natum  est  habere :  non  ergo 
lid  non  ridet,  proprid  cscum  dicitur.  Deinde 
itradicentibus  negatum  contradicendo  negat,  et 
ra  negatio ;  ut  videns,  non  widens ;  in  priran- 
legat  privando;  nee  solum  negatio  est,  sed  pri- 
legtitio  et  extinctio  habitus  alicujus  qui  inesse 
.  subjecto  debuit  aut  potuit;  ut  videns,  caucus, 
illse  privationis  proprietates  ex  Plut.  de  primo 
»,  non  inutiles:  **  privatio  iners  et  agendi  impos 
on  suscipit  magis  aut  minus  ;*'  neque  enim  quis 
.  bunc  illo  cfeciorem ;  aut  tacentem,  mag^s  minus- 
ere;  aut  defunctura,  magis  minusve  esse  mor- 
babitusenim  gradus  esse  possunt,  non  entis  non 
ilia  autem  Aristot  '*  a  privatione  ad  babitum  non 
regressus,"  incertior  est:  ci!tm  enim  habitus  quo 
abere  quid  dicitur  duo  modi  sint,  potentia  et  ac* 
privatione  potentis  vel  facultatis,  idque  natura 
cat,  regrcssus  negatur.  Contradicentia  dcnique 
carent  non  soliim  participationis,  veriim  etiam 
onis :  privantia  vero  carent  quidcm  medio  par- 
ionis,  nulla  enim  est  habitus  cum  privatione  per- 
;  non  carent  autem  medio  negationis;  multa 
Mint,  quan  neque  vident,  neque  cseca  sunt;  ut 
irbor,  &c.,  nisi  cum  ei  subjecto  attribuuntur,  cui 
inesse  debuerunt :  tum  enim  negationis  etiam 
carent ;  quippe  omnis  homo  aut  videns  est  aut 
gnarus  aut  ignanis.  Exempla  porro  privantium 
ives  et  pauper :  Martial.  1.  5. 

emper  eris  pauper,  si  pauper  es,  iEmiliane . 
)anuu-  opes  nuUis  nunc,  nisi  divitibus.*' 

et  mors,  ut  in  Miloniana:  "  h uj  us  mortis  sedetis 
,  cujus  vitam,  si  putctis  per  vos  restitui  posse, 
"  Item  loqui  et  tacere :  1  Catil.  ''"quid  expectas 
tatem  loquentium,  quorum  voluntatem  tacitorum 
is."  Csetera  exempla  qute  Ramus  attulit,  minus 
nt:  ut  ebrius  et  sobrius,  mortalis  et  immortalis, 
itius  adversa  sant  Neque  enim  '*  in''  pnepositio 
poaitis  privationem  semper,  sed  adversum  habi- 
rpe  significat ;  unde  nee  peccatum  privationem 
zerim;  siqaidcm  hoc  vel  illud  peccatum  sive 

privatio  non  eat  Atque  has  quidem  species 
ioniB  Mint     Sed  qaseri   hie  solet,  qusnam 


earum  sint  maxime  inter  tc  contrariee.  Aristoteles 
maximam  contrarietatem  nunc  adversis  tribuit,  nunc 
contradicentibus.  Sed*videtur  maximam  esse  dissen- 
sionem  inter  privantia :  deinde  inter  adversa ;  minorem 
adhuc  inter  contradicentia  ;  minimam  inter  relata  : 
nam  relata  propter  illam  mutuam  aifectionem,  partim 
consentanea  sunt :  coutradiccntia  pure  quidem  contra- 
ria  negantia  sunt,  sed  tamen  propter  infinitam  illam 
negationem,promediis  etdisparatis  crebro  accipiuntur, 
ut  non  calidum  non  tam  opponitur  calido  quam  frig^- 
dum ;  quoniam  non  calidum  potest  tepidum  esse ;  sic 
non  bonum,  medium  quiddam  esse  potest  et  adiapho- 
rum:  non  album  de  rubro  dici  aut  intelligi  potest: 
adversa  ^  regione  quidem  adversantur;  non  ita  tamen, 
quin  commisceri  queant:  privantia  vero  mixtionem  non 
admittunt ;  et  privatio  fer^  est  habitus  extinctio  atque 
ereptio  aut  saltem  deficientia;  habitusque  est  ens,  pri- 
vatio non  ens;  enti  autem  nihil,  aquh  ac  non  ens, con- 
trarium  est 

'*  Sed  dissentaneornm  categoria  sic  est,  unde  quidvis 
ab  altero  differre  quolibet  modo  possit" 

Quanquam  enim  causa  omnis  essentialis  difTerentie, 
formse  primitus  est  reliquarum,  argumenta  reliqua  con- 
sentanea, ut  quot  modis  consentire  totidem  dissentire 
res  dicantur,  causa  nempe  vel  eflfecto,  subjecto  vel  ad- 
juncto,  modi  tamen  omnes,  quib.  res  inter  se  diflferunt 
vel  ratione  scilicet  vel  re,  non  tractantnr  nisi  in  dissen- 
taneis,  vel  si  comparantur,  in  comparatis.  Unde  illud 
genere  vel  specie  differre,  nihil  aliud  est  quam  communi 
Vel  propria  forma,  quarum  ilia  sjmbola  sunt,  ut  infra 
dicetur. 


CAP.  XVIII. 

De  Paribut. 

"  Argumenta  simplicia  ita  fuerunt  in  consentaneis 
et  dissentaneis. 

"Comparata  sunt  argumenta  prima,  quoe  inter  se 
comparantur." 

Simplex  rerum  aflfectio  comparatioue  prius  tractanda 
fuit;  banc  enim  si  removes,  comparata  omnia  aut  consen- 
tanea erunt  aut  dissentanca.  Platonis  doctrina  et 
Xenophontis  ante  adjuncta  utrique  erat,  qukm  compa- 
rata. Sunt  argumenta  prima  non  orta,  eo  quod  orta, 
ut  patebit  infra,  eandem  babent  afTectionem  cum  primis 
unde  orta  sunt;  comparata  etsi  simplicia  prius  fuere, 
simplicium  tamen  affectionem  non  habent.  Inter  se 
comparantur;  nimirum  quee  sunt  ejusdem  generis: 
genera  autem  distributio  mox  docebit.  Nunc  proprie- 
tates comparatonim  sunt  dicendie. 

"Comparata  etsi  ipsa  comparationis  natura  isqu^ 
nota  sunt;  attamen  alterum  altero  alicui  notius  et 
illustrius  esse  debet." 

Ubi  hoc  advertendum,  non  sua  sed  comparationis  na- 
tura dici  lequ^  nota  esse  comparata.  Ita  sunt,  inquis, 
et  relata  vi  relationis;  immo  argumenta  omnia  qa» 
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etism  relaU  sunt-  At,  inquaia,  rcUtio  H  eompnralio 
nan  lunl  idem;  el  reliijUB  arg-umenU,  ct  si  quatenui 
relsia  oiiat  nolione  1ogir>,  ttqtii  nota  sunt,  sua  tamru 
nalura.  proul  qucque  est,  Tel  vqu^  i«l  non  acqu^  sunt 
mBuifviila ;  dUseulanea  quidem  vqu^,  coiuciitanea  non 
wiui,  ul  jam  aiipra  est  diclum.  Debet  autem  ei  qul- 
cum  diKputaaiiis  eomparatanim  id  quod  arguil  sua  na- 
liir*  Pt  priusqufcin  comparalio  instituitur,  nutius  erne 
Biqiie  illufilTiu!  eu  quwl  arguitur ;  icqu^  enim  nh«cu- 
Tum  nihil  niyui^fcL  I'nde  in  signis  conip*ninnini 
usus  elucel;  quo  fit  ut  loa^qualis  rerum  notitia  compa- 
raiionii  ti  nqualis  reddatur.  Sic  consentanea  ad  pKi- 
bandunt.  disspntanra  ad  rerdlcndum,  comparatk  ad  il- 
lualrandum  aptiuinia  sunt. 

"  ConipaniU  autem  «wpe  nolit  brerius  indiraiiliiT; 
allquandii  partihus  dislinguuntur,  qaa  propositio  red' 
dilinque  noDiiiiantur." 

Duplex  erfri>  est  comparationis  forma :  altera  con- 
tnicia,  altera  explirata.  ContracU  c»t  quit  uno  rerho 
conrluditur,  ul  infra  cap.  21.  Explicata.  quie  partitas 
diatinguitur  i  partesque  islw  prvpn«ilio  ct  redditin  no- 
miDBDlur.  Pn-posilio  prinvdil  saipv,  et  argumcntum 
ert :  rWldilio  siepe  Eequilur,  eMqu«  id  quod  arguiim 
ai  sceus  occunit,  invetuo  e»l.  Onmis  aut< 
compHrnliouia  conlracla,  suii  part!  bus  explici 

"Atque    oninino    cninpantta   etiam  ficia 
Gdemque  faciuDt.'' 

Arifuunt  icilicci  rem  venm  ;  in  quo  cste 
menlis  pracellanl ;  quK  ficla  m  sunt,  rem  li 
taxai  arg-uunt;  ut  materia  ficta,  Rctam  «>li 
At  comparata  etiam  ficta,  non  sua  quidem  natura,  ted 
comparKtioiiia  vi,  res  vera«  ft^uunl  Gdemquc  faciuat. 

"Comparalio  est  in  quantitate  rel  qualitate. 

"  Quaiilicas  est  qua  res  cnmparaltE  quantK  dinintiir 

"  Eslque  paKum  rel  impariura."  Non  bic  loqiiinmr 
de  quanlitntc  solium  malhematica,  quie  magniiudiiiis 
est  aul  Humeri,  sed  de  quantitate  loipca,  qua^  ratio 
queplibet  sire  affectio  CBl,  qua  res  quitcunque  inter  se 
comparatie  quantir,  i.  e.  a^qualea  vel  iiisquales,  pares 
Tel  impares  dici  pomiaL 

"  Paria  sunt,  quorum  est  una  quantitas." 

Sic  enim  definil  Aristotelea,  Phil.  8, 15.  Quod  idem 
ualei  acsi  diceretur,  quorum  par  ratio  est.  "  Una,"  i.  c. 
esdem,  Equalb :  unde  in  plurali  numcro  eodem  nomine 

"  Arfumentum  igilur  parisesi,  cam  par  illuslraturi 


3  domiini. 


Ade: 


nipla 


H»  autem  nolie  prscipuxsunt"  par,  aequale,  tequare;" 
DlinbU: 

" Par  levibus  venlis."  -Enei.l.  1 

Utii  lei  lias  Creusip  nmbne  comparatur  Icrilali  »cii- 


His  notin  aliie  i^utit  affines,  "pariler,  vqu6,  lequi 
litas,  squaliter,  perinde,  acsi,"  et  id  g;enns  alia. 


Sequitur  fonaa  explicala:  in  qaa  |l 
ditiodistinguuntur.quein  oonmetab 
cilte.     In  hae  autew  fnnna  cxplicala  fmt  <| 

concipitur:  notx  ittE  sum  le!  propria  puiua:  W 
negaiiones  impariuiD:  parium  jiiiniiia  .  "  wli»  i|ai<. 
lam,  quam;  tanto,  quaolo;  lot,  qDot."  lni(aiba>»- 
;;ulis  notarum  paribus  prior  q^■^que^ed■iuio■l  itnlfc 
posterior  vero  propoaltinni.  CBtil.l,  **  CuJB>  tn  |fM> 
atque  virluiei  iLidem,  qiubiu  solia 


"  Tim  Gcli  pratique  ts' 


Quolqiw  (Opoiiferuai  gixna  papain  babtt.  ki. 
Tot  pmnor  advenis "    Ond.  L  TiM. 

Negaliones  impartum  sunt;  rel  aujom  et  ■ 
HCoraim  tfI  ulriusqae  simul  "  non  nngia,  •■•  ■ 
l*b>Iippic.  9,  '■  Neque  enim  ille  ma^  jnmcM 
quAoi  Jusiitite  fuit,"  Sec.  "  Neijue  coBitilaart  I 
actiotiea  maJebat,  quam  c 
3,  de  Arte. 


"  UtriuM|ue  simul"  pro  Murtena  :  *■  |i«riaesgaaM 
eise  isU  in  L.  Muricna,  atqne  iia  paria,  dI  m^^ 
di^iitatc  TiQci  polnerit,  neque  te  dignitalc  a^toA' 
Oinerrandum  est  autem  negatiopcin  Miyerit  tri  wr 
noris  seorsim  non  semper  esw  nntam  partDD:  ae^ 
enim  si  "  serf  us  non  est  major  dominis  erg»  rsl  *^ 
lis;"  nee  si  "  dominus  noa  irst  minor  stno.  op  |b' 

Hactenus  com  notis;  nunc  sine  nulis  face  fi«» 
quuntur.  Atque  in  hoc  paiissimuin  grocrt  e%tm^ 
rum  siue  nolis,  apparct  vis  eadem  argnmdi  in  an* 
que  partem ;  adeo  ul  ai  ntium,  allernm  qao(|ae  nt;  i 
non  sit  unuro,  neque  ailerum.  Itaqur  rx  ana  «■■ 
affirmato,  allerum  aflirmatur;  ex  nr(rain,  Dfaav;! 
Philip.  "  Quorum  facinus  commnne,  cor  MM  «i^ 
pneda  communis  ?"  Ter.  in  Add. 


"  Hujns  loc 

"  P"'"" 

nempe  sine  notis.  "  soot  «»■ 

iliae 

quidem  orta,  ted  pariavMl- 

lilione 

Iractat. 

a."      Ut 

cj   adversU   isia ;  Cierto  f» 

Sylla  " 

neque 

.eroquid 

mibi  ir^ucare  intellirnt  ?*- 

sum;  s 

.quod 

eum  defendo  qoem  tu  aecwsu.  rar  bI> 

quoque 

ipse  no 

eo,  qui  accuses  eum  qwn  <p 

dcrcndo 

?  Iniu 

icum.iuq 

inquau 

ego  defeudo  m 

urn."  Sic  5  Tq«.  "  qogd  d* 

faleani 

r,  satis 

mn^nam 

Tim  esse  in  vitii*  ad  nniaM 

Hum; 

nonnc 

est  eandem  rim  inrinnleiw 

ad  licatam  rium  >    Co 

CDUsequenlia.' 

Qui 

lamen 

reguU 

on  est  pen>ctao  Tcra:  p<i^ 

nisi  col 

alio  sit 

vere  pari 

urn:  noimg(iairquitar,'«ib 

opera 

amnant ;   er^o 

opera  0 

mnbo 

mala,  bona  imperiecle  bona  taal ;  ilb 
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oec  non  plane  nostra.  Secuudo,  sed  in  iis 
paribus,  contrariorura  ex  loco  petitis,  quorum 
tropositio  reciprocatur.  Quod  in  relatis  qui- 
equentissimd:  ut  apud  Martialem. 

m  serviim  scis  de  genituni,  blandeque  fateris, 
urn  dicis  dominum,  Sosibiane,  patrem." 

est  filii  dominus,  et  filii  dominus  est  pater : 
rgo  filius  est  patris  servus.  Sic  ex  adversis: 
est  appetendum  ;  pariter  ergo  malum  est  fu- 
"  Nempe  quia  propria  adeoque  reciproc^, 
petendum  est  bonum.  £t  ex  privantibus: 
ast. 

pretio  pretium  nunc  est,  dat  census  honores, 
ensus  amicitias :  pauper  ubique  jacet." 

est  in  pretio,  et  quisquis  est  in  pretio,  est 
go  omnis  pauper  jacet. 

ies  autem  collationis  propositio  non  reciproca- 
uoties  uni  parium  id  quasi  propriura  tribuitur 
sque  commune  est,  eorum  consequentia  con- 
I  sunt,  sed  sappe  eadem."  Fallit  ergo  hoc  ex 
pater  est  dives ;  ergo  filius  est  pauper :"  quia 
I  non  est  reciproca;  omnis  enim  dives  non 
£t  hoc  etiam  ex  adversis :  "  homo  est  sensu 
,  bestia  ig-itur  sensu  caret.  Homo  mortalis ; 
tur  immortalis : ''  quippe  nee  sensu  prsditum, 
lie  est  homini  proprium;  sed  utrique  contra- 
une,  et  homini  et  bestiae.  Hoc  etiam  ex  con- 
bus  :  "  homo  est  animal ;  ergo  non  homo  est 
al."  Hoc  denique  ex  privantibus :  "  videns 
^o  cascus  est  mortuus : "  vivere  enim  et  videnti 
ommune  est.  "  Non  enim  idem  non  dici  de 
,  sed  contraria  de  eodem  dici  non  possunt; 
k]  suscipit  unum  contrariorum,  suscipit  alte- 
luod  unum  non  suscipit,  neque  alterum ;''  ut, 
est  amor,  in  eo  potest  esse  odium.  Quibus 
it  jus,  iis  nulla  fit  injuria.*' 
alius  parium  sine  notis  modus,  "  quo  interdum 
par  pari  reponimus.*'  Qualis  est  Virgil.  Eel.  3, 
istorum  altema  contentione  repetitum  illud; 
ib.  in  terris,"  Sec,  Cujusmodi  est  et  illud  Mat. 
c.  "  Qua  authoritate  facis  ista  ?  &c.  Intcr- 
os  ego  etiam  quiddam  :  Baptisma  Joannis 
?"  Affine  est  illud  Cic.  Off.  2,  "  Cato,  cum 
ereretur,  quid  esset  foenerari  ?  respondit,  quid 
occidere." 

ero  ficta  quorum  esse  proprium  SLpra  dixi- 
veram  arguere,  sunt  ilia  apud  Ciceronem, 
I,  ex  ^schine  Socratico ;  ubi  Aspasia  cum 
Otis  uxore  et  Xenophonte  ipso  sic  inducitur 
die  mihi,  queeso,  Xenophontis  uxor,  si  vicina 
sbabeataurum  quam  tu  babes,  utrum  illius  an 
lis  ?  Illius,  inquit.  Et  si  vestem  ?  Illius  vero 
.  Age  vero,  si  virum  ilia  meliorem,  an  illius 
Sic  mulier  erubuit.  Comparatio  sic  se  habet  : 
,  si  vestem  Ticinse  meliorem  habere  malles 
im,  malle  etiam  meliorem  vicine  virum  argue- 
I  dicit  vicinam  habere  aurum  aut  vestem  me- 
id  fingit  aut  ponit,  eamque  si  mallet  Xeno- 
ixor,  arguitur  malle  virum  quoque  vicinae  si 


CAP.   XIX. 

De  Majoribus, 

"  Imparia  sunt,  quorum  quantitas  non  est  una." 
**  Non  una,''  i.  e.  non  eadem ;  quorum  par  ratio  non 
est :  contrariorum  enim  contraria  ratio  est. 


(( 


(( 


Impar  est  majus  vel  minus. 
Majus  est  cujus  quantitas  excedit." 


Major  autem  vel  minor  quantitas  sestimanda  est  ex 
rerum  quse  coraparantur,  elatione  vel  summissione,  ut 
inquit  Cic.  in  Top.  i.  e.  excessu  vel  defectu  ;  quae  vel 
notis  indicantur,  vel,  si  desuut  notte,  aliis  vocibus,  quae 
excessum  vel  defectum  significant,  iutelliguntur.  Ex 
eo  autem  quod  supr^  de  logica  quantitate  diximus,  in- 
telligendum  est  id  logged  majus  quoque  esse,  cujus  non 
solum  magnitudo,  mensura,  aut  numerus,  sed  etiam 
auctoritas,  potentia,  preestantia,  probabilitas,  difficultas, 
aut  quid  hujusmodi  majus  est;  vel  brevius,  quod  qua- 
vis  ratione  excessum  habet,  id  majus  est;  idque  non 
solum  rei  ipsius  natura,  sed  vel  opinionc  disserentis. 
Majus  igitur  est  cujus  quantitas  excedit  id  quod  minus 
est:  majus  enim  hie  adhibetur  ad  arguendum  minus. 

Quemadmodum  autem  parium,  ita  argumenti  a  ma- 
jore,  forma  alia  contracta  est,  quae  notis  brevius  indi- 
catur ;  alia  explicata,  quae  partibus  plenius  distingui- 
tur. 

Contractions  formae  notas  sunt  vel  nomina  compara- 
tiva  et  superlativa  suos  casus  regentia,  vel  verba  quae- 
dam;  et  ea  quidem  utraque  non  solum  qute  excessum 
significant,  ut  "  major,  melior,  pejor ;  proestare,  supe- 
rare,  viucere,  excedere,  praeferri,"  cum  referuntur  ad 
id  quod  arguit,  verum  etiam  ea  cum  nomina  tum  verba 
quae  defectum  significant,  ut  *'  minor,  inferior,  postba- 
beo,  cedo,  vincor,  superor,"  si  referuntur  ad  id  quod 
arguitur. 

Explicata  autem  forma  nunc  est  cum  notis,  nunc  sine 
notis.  Notae  sunt  **  non  solium,  sed  etiam ;"  non,  tarn, 
quam,  et  comparationes,  verbaque,  ut  supra,  non  mod^ 
elationem  significantia  cum  particula  "  quam,"  si  ea 
particula  tribuatur  ei  semper  quod  arguitur,  sed  etiam 
ea  quae  summissionem  significant,  si  modo  paiticula 
"  qu&m"  referatur  ad  id  quod  arguit :  ut,  '*  miuus  est 
amicum  pulsare,  quam  patrem."  Sed  hoc  exempluro 
arguit  potius  a  minori  quam  grave  scelus  sit  pulsare 
patrem,  quam  a  majori  non  admodum  grave  esse 
pulsare  amicum.  Idem  de  ceteris  hujusmodi  est  di- 
cendum. 

Exemplum  primie  notae  :  Cic.  pro  Muraena :  "  Tol- 
litur  h  medio  non  solum  ista  verbosa  simulatio  pruden- 
tiae,sed  etiam  ilia  domina  rerum  sapientia.  Spemitur 
orator  non  solium  odiosus  in  dicendo  aut  loquax,  ve- 
rum etiam  bonus."  In  hujusmodi  exemplis  *'  sed 
etiam"  est  propositio,  et,  ut  majus,  arguit  redditionem 
"  non  solum,"  ut  minus. 

Huic  nota  affinis  est  "  immo,"  vel  "  immo  vero." 
Cujusmodi  est  illud  apud  Terent.  "  Thr.  Magnas 
ver6  agere  gratias  Thais  mihi  ?  Gn.  Ingentes.  Thr. 
Ain  tu?  laeta  est.     Gn.  Non  tarn  ipso  quidem  dono. 
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triumpliai 


quam  abi  le  ilatora 

Hie  rwilfl  intelligitu 

tfrio  triiimphaL"     lu^cntos  ^rratiae  urguunt  magniu ; 

ct  Iriumpbue,  l.tUra  es&c.     Sic  Calil.  1 :  "  Hie  umcii 

*i*it,  Tiril?   imtno  Tcru  in  senttum  vcnit."     £t  illud 

Ter.  3:  "  Non  furem,  scd  rRjitorem ;  Don  adutleruni, 

*ed  EXpugnaliirom  puclieiliit',"  &c. 

Exetnplum  secundie  uoUc,  comparaliyorum  wUicet 
el  verboram  cum  pirticuia  "  quani,"  est  ei  Cic.  pn> 
Marcello  :  "  Pius  adniiralionis  babitura,  quam  gluriic." 
Sed  amlii^iiiii :  aut  eiiim  plus  adniiralionis  arguit 
minns  glorlB,  et  hie  ar^unienlum  est  a  majori,  aut 
minor  gloria  si  magna  sit,  ar^uit  ma^iimain  admira- 
tion era. 

Verborum  elalionem  signiRcantium  cum  parlicula 
"  quam"  exemplum  boe  erit ;  "  mendicare  pnc&lat, 
quajn  Airari."  Hie  mendicare,  quanquani  inbont^slurri, 
Ut  magis  lamen  et  polius  facicudum,  arguit  mu1ti> 
minus  este  furandum. 

"  Sic  male  illud,"  scilicet  quod  arguit,"  quam  hoc," 
wilicel  quod  arguitur:  ut  Juvenal  Satjra  8,  adTeraua 
gloriotuoi  nobilem: 

"  Milo  paler  libi  n(  Thenilet,  dommodo  lu  sa 
£idis  iimilii,  Vulcuiiaque  anas  cupessu, 
QuauiiE  ThcrsiUc  ^milcm  producal  AcliUlcs." 

Quod  malit  ignobilem  fortem,  quod  tamen  Don  est 
ita  optandum,  ex  eo  arguit  alque  nstendit  a  majori  siie 
apotioriquam  minime  velit  nobilem  ignaium.  Ctesar : 
"  Malo  nodexliaio  in  milite,  quam  virtutem."  Mo- 
iatM,  judicto  Ciesaris,  pnenatuior  et  major,  arguit 
lirtutem  aire  fortJIudinem  in  milite  minus  esse  quam 
modeslia  requirendam :  vet  polius  a  minuri  exnggerul 
modutiee  lauJc'm  in  milite  pne  virluiis  laudc 

Alque  in  hoc  soliim  gcuere  id  mnjus  est  cujus  pro- 
babilitas  aut  difiiculua  est  major.  Hie  eliam  logici 
regiilas  consequcntice  tmdere  solent  non  snliim  nc- 
gando,  ul  Tull  Aristot.  Rhet.  2,  23,  Tenim  ctiani  affir- 
mando,  pro  quaiililalii  divcreu  ii  et  consideratione,  in 
exemplis  dirersis:  ejasdcm  euim  exempli  una  lantuni 
ralio  est.  Si  majllscst  probabilius,  duolaxal  negando, 
in  bunc  modum:  "quod  non  valet  in  majore,  non 
rnlebit  In  mluore."  Si  majus  est  difficilius  aut  incrc- 
dibilius,  dunlaiat  affirmando :  "  quod  in  re  majorc 
ralet,  Tslct  in  minore,"  ul  inquit  Cic.  in  Top.  Hujus 
exemplum  est  j£neid.  1 : 

"  O  !orii  (Deque  enim  ignari  minus  ante  mal arum) 
O  passi  graviDis!  dabitdeuifaia  qiioque  flnem." 

Si  graTJoribus  malis  dedil  deui  linem,  dabit  bis 
cend.  Sic  Cic.  pro  Munena;  "  Noll  lam  esse  injus- 
tiis,  ut  ciim  lui  fontcs  rel  inimicis  luis  pateanl,  noslros 
HtuIus  eliam  amicis  pules  cUuios  esse  oportere." 

"  Firta  etiam  mnjora  idem  Talent  in  auis  conseqiien- 
tiis  vel  refutandis  vel  probandia." 

RefuUndi  exemplum  est  TerenL     Heaut. 
Salrapas  s 


El  £ncid.5: 
"  Mnguaniae  .Cneit,  traa  n  anlii  Japiw  aada 
Spaai)bil,  bocipeceni  Ilaliam  canlin)!en  «sb . 
Mulau  iransveraa  («m1m^  Jtt 


Suflkimus :" — i 


Dr  JSiaariht^. 


I 


»e  aflnta  el  rUib  iMti  I 

]ui  norit,  norit  altenna 

Ut  igilur  majut  est  tujua  qnanliia*  ezMA, 

minus  est  cujua  qiiantilAs  exceditur."     QiMdilH 

tem  ut  majorii  crat  in  qualibei  rerum  dayooi  mi 

sione  siie  deCeciu.  Senleuti&Tum  enim  minor  fnl 
litis  aul  diScului  locum  non  babet,  ni^  in  aim 
rortna  explicata;  quod  ex  majomm  quoqiM  <z)i 
forma  intelligi  potest.  Minus  igitut  est  enjas  f 
titas  exceditur  a msjore :  argamratumitaqQciaJ 
est,  r^m  id  quod  roious  est,  kdbilKtur  *d  vfKK 
id  quod  est  majiis. 

Minora  ctiam  rel  breciua  tndtcaiktuT  in6^  nl 
nius  dislinguuiilur  patlihus.  Hujm  laliiapfaa  fa 
Tcl  proprie  sunt  minonim  aolw.  vel  uegtomtttfit 

PropriK  nolK  coDtnciioris  fnrmK  sani  fWKM 
ees  comparalim  grammatics,  can  iMaBlai  Mbn 
elationem  utraque  significanlia,  si  modo  aOiAm 
g'l  quod  arguitur.  Ovid.  2  dc  Trisl-  "  Sairiar  a  I 
Busiride."  Hie  minor  ticviiia  Basiridis  argnii  ■ 
rem  illius  in  quern  poeta  inTehitur.  "Fn»taisa{i( 
diritii)^."  "  SfFvior"  et  "  prnstal "  elalioDem  Bf 
cant,  el  nots  sunt  majoris;  sed  qitia  iribnunturaq 
arguitur,  sr^umeDlum  utrobique  est  a  miitoii.  ki 
hoc  sedulo  adverlcndum  est,  ut  arirumeiitu«i  nijti 
minori  dijudicare  possis :  majora  enim  et  miaon,! 
tracts  pnesertim  forms,  easdem  plerumqae  noia 
se  femut;  idemque  exemplum  utramris  in  ptflM 
B  majori  vel  a  miuori  arguere  potest:  ut,  "ntdi 
trisli  Busiride."  Hoc  si  ad  stetituun  cujotviscBII 
randam  dicatur,  ut  hoc  loco,  a  minori  est:  si  ad  B 
ridis  extcnuandam,  a  majori.  Si  igitur  ilia  qua  d 
onem  significant,  referantut  ad  id  quod  aigiutar.l 
ilia  qn  idem  nuticrosjoris,  argumcnUim  aatenetfi 
nori;  quoniam  majus.  cujus  ilia  boIe  sunt,  est  id  ^ 
Bf^uilur:  sin  ilia  qus  sumraissionem  sigoifieaat, 
feruntur  ad  id  quod  arguitur,  sunt  ilia  qoid^  a 
minoris,  sed  argiunentum  csl  a  majori ;  qnawaai 
quod  ai^itur,  minus  est. 

Sec  u  odd,  com  parati  ones  gramiaalicic  tct^m* 
missionem  significanlia,  ul  minor,  inferior,  ke.  B 
haheo,  postpono,  cedo,  vincor,  superor,  ict,  S  ■ 
ad  id  quod  arguit,  referalur :  ut  "ccdant  irtBi  *f 
Hie  logte  dignitas  arguitur  a  minori  imoramS( 
tale,  quBp  cedit. 

Alque  bx  sunt  nots  affirmantes  coDtran«  ff 
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umerandee  sunt  etiam  istee  formulae,  quie 
ione  parium.  Philip.  9,  *'  Omnes  ex  omni 
in  hac  ciFitate  intelligfentiam  juris  babue- 
um  in  locum  conferantur,  cum  S.  Sulpitio 
nferendi,*'  i.  e.  non  a&quandi,  quee  nota  pa- 
Hactenus  contracta  forma. 
1  forma  vel  cum  notis  est,  vel  sine  notis. 
>tae  sunt  primo,  *'  non  modo  non,  sed  ne.'* 
il.  "  Nemo  non  modo  Komte,  sed  ne  ullo 
9tius  Italiae  oppressus  eere  alieno  fuit,  quem 
incredibile  sceleris  foedus  asciverit."  Hie 
ta  **  sed  ne,'*  est  proposition  is,  et  nota  mi- 
itque  *^  non  modo  non,"  quas  redditionis  est, 
oris,  quod  arguitur.  Ne  ullo  in  angulo  Ita- 
it,  quod  minus  utile  sibi  erat,  non  moddnon 
lulto  magis  Romse  fecit,  quod  majus  erat, 
fr'is  Utile.  Pro  Fonteio:  "Non  modo  nul- 
<  bujus  protulerunt,  sed  ne  dictum  quidem 
)rehenderent."  Ne  minus  quidem  fece- 
turn  aliquod  reprebenderunt,  quse  propo- 
arg-uit  non  modo  non  majus,  i.  e.  erg-o 
ut  facinus  aliquod  proferrent,  quse  redditio 
itur. 

1  bujus  notae  exemplis  propositionis  nota 
iliquando  omittitur.  Ad  Lent.  "Nullum 
mum  dictum,  non  modo  factum  pro  Caesare 
i.  e.  nullum  non  mod6  factum,  sed  ne  die- 
Huic  notte  affinis  est  ilia  formula, "  tan- 
b  boc,  ut  ne  illud  quidem."  Pro  Marcello : 
ibes  a  perfectione  maximorum  operum,  ut 
,  quae  cogfitas,  nondum  jeceris."  Ne  boc 
sti  quod  minus  est,  abes  ergo  longe  ab  illo 
ijus. 

notae  sunt  comparationes  grammatics?  et 
am  cum  particula  "  quam,"  quae  vel  clatio- 
cant,  ut  "potius  boc  quam  illud,  malo  boc 
"  Tel  summissionem,  ut  "  minor,  inferior," 
n"  utrobique  referatur  ad  id  quod  arguitur. 
ft  exul  potius  tentare,  quam  consul  vexare 
i."  Quod  potius  erat  Ciceroni  ut  exul  ten- 
]u&m  consul  vexaret,  illud  ut  minus  malum 
esse  majus.  Hie  comparatio  grammatica 
1  id  quod  arguit,  refertur,  nempe  ad  minus 
'ticula  *'  quam"  ad  id  refertur  quod  arguitur, 
tajus  malum  ;  '*Sic  maluit  Metellus  de  re- 
e  sententia  sua  dimoveri."  Hie  "  maluit," 
ionis,  refertur  ad  id  quod  arguit,  nempe  ad 
:m,  judicio  Metelli,  de  rep.  dimoveri ;  par- 
m"ad  id  refertur  quod  majus  malum  argu- 
ri  de  sententia.  Sic  in  iis  notis  qune  sum- 
significant,  particula  "  quam  "  refertur 
lajus  quod  arguitur,  non  sccus  atque  in  iis 
cant  elationeni :  ut,  "  minus  est  accipere, 
inferior  est  Caesar  qukm  Scipio." 
affinis  est,  "  antequam,"  i.  e.  potius  quam. 
:  "  Utinam  Clodius  dictator  esset,  ante- 
>ectacu1um  viderem.'' 

ta  est "  ciim  turn  :"  1  Agr. "  quae  cum  om^ 
cilis  et  magna  ratio,  tum  vero  mibi  praeter 

rnegationes  parium  in  bac  forma  explicata. 


"  Non  tam,  qu4m."  Catil.  2,  "  Quanquam  illi  qui 
Catilinam  Massiliam  ire  dictitant,  non  tam  baec  que- 
runtur,  quam  verentur."  Sic  "non  tot,  quot:"  pro 
Munena ;  "  Quod  enim  fretum,  quem  Euripum  tot 
motus,  tantas,  tam  Tarias  babere  putatis  agitationea 
fluctuum  ;  quantas  perturbationes  et  quantos  aestua 
babet  ratio  comitiorum  ?"  In  hoc  exemplo  interrogatio 
fortius  negat  paria. 

Nunc  ad  exempla  formee  sine  notis  explicatas  Tenia- 
mus.  Cic.  Off.  1,  "Ergo  histrio  hoc  videbit  in  scena, 
non  videbit  sapiens  in  rita."  Atque  bine  etiam  conse- 
quentiae  ducuntur  non  solium  affirmando  et  probando,  at 
vult  Arist  Rbet  2, 23,  et  Cic.  in  Top.  sed  etiam  negaii- 
do  et  refutando :  si  quidem  boc  de  exemplo  non  eodem 
intelligitur :  sin  de  eodem,  tum  quidem  vel  solum  affir- 
mando, vel  solum  negando  rectd  proceditur.  Affirmandi 
exemplum  est  Ovid.  1  de  Remed. 


(t 


Ut  corpus  red! mas  ferrum  patieris  et  ignes,  &c. 
Ut  valeas  animo  quicquam  tolerare  negabis?*' 


Si  corporis  causa,  multo  magis  animi  quidvis  tolera- 
bis ;  animus  enim  dignior.  Item  pro  Arcbia :  "  Bestiae 
saepe  immanes  cantu  flectuntur  :  nos  non  poetarum 
voce  moveamur  ?"  Sic  illud  Mat.  6, 26,  "  Passeres  curat 
Deus ;  multo  magis  ergo  homines."  At  negando,  nulla 
ex  his  consequentia  deducitur:  non  ergo  sequitur,  "  si 
corporis  causa  quicquam  non  tolerabis,  ergo  nunc 
animi ;"  et  sic  de  caeteris.  Rectd  igitur,  si  boc  modo 
intelligitur  Aristoteles,  4  minore  ad  majus  affirmando 
solum  proceditur.  Verum  exempla  non  desunt,  in 
quib.  a  minore  arguitur  etiam  solum  negando:  cnjus- 
modi  est  illud  supra  citatum,  pro  Marcello ;  "  funda- 
menta  nondum  jecisti,  certd  erg^  non  perfecisti."  Nee 
tamen  idem  affirmando ;  "  fundamenta  jecisti,  ergo 
perfecisti."  Hie  modo  cavendum  est,  ne  ponatur  nega- 
tioqufe  affirmationi  sequipoUeat:  ut,  "  Deus  non  neg« 
ligit  passeres,"  idem  est  quod  "curat."  Sic  enim 
utriusque  consequentiae  idem  exemplum  prout  sententia 
eadem  vel  affirmando  vel  negtindo  variatur,  dari  posset : 
ut,  "  si  fures  plectendi,  multo  magis  sacrilegi.  Si 
furib.  non  parcendum,  multo  minus  sacrilegis."  Hie 
"  plectere"  et "  non  parcere"  idem  est ;  et  minus  sit  nota 
majoris :  non  igitur  notae,  sed  rerum  elatio  vel  summis- 
sio  majus  vel  minus  efficit.  Atque  baec  de  consequen- 
tiis  minorum  sine  notis. 

Venim  eaedem  consequentiae  ducuntur  ab  explicata 
forma,  quae  etiam  cum  notis  est,  at  ex  iis  exemplis  qute 
supra  ponuntur,  intelligas  licet.  In  bac  forma  expli- 
cata sine  notis  est  ubi  occurrit  minorum  quoedam  gra- 
datio :  ut  Ver.  7,  "  Facinus  est  vincere  civem  Roma- 
num  ;  scelus  verberare  ;  propd  parricidium  necare : 
quid  dicam  in  crueem  tollere.^" 

Finguntur  etiam  minora:  Virgil.  Eel.  1. 

"  Ante  leves  ergo  pascentur  in  sethere  cervi,  &c. 
Quam  nostro  illius  labatur  pectore  vuUus.** 

Philip.  2,  "  Si  inter  ccenara  in  tuis  immanibus  illis 
poculis  hoc  tibi  accidisset,  quis  non  turpe  duceret.^  In 
ccetu  vero  populi  R.  negotium  publicum  gerens,  ma- 
gister  equitum,"  6cc. 


■^, 
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flDRiparalio  in  qaantiUle  Tuit,     Soqaitur 
in  qualilate,  qus  rei  cainpontie  qualei 


lugica  ni 
itia.  vel 


I  goluin  est  babitus,  ai 
npDlenlia  nitorBlU,  ai 
llnior,  quiE  Aristol.  s 


1  de- 
■ii[  foritia 

el  in  aliu  artibus  Iractandtr,  sed  est 

;  8i?e  ratio,  qua  res  inler  ae  comparaln 

mites  aut  diHitnitcs  dicuntur.     Nulla 

1^  quie  Bi  allcri  qaalitate  coafcralur,  non 

Vt\  dbsimilu. 

**  ttwilia  sunt  quorum  eadem  est  qaalitas." 

Sw  a^M  Minit  Aristotdea,  Pfail.  8, 15,  et  Boetbius, 

LSifnCiaTop,  "  Bimililudo,"  inquil,  "rU  uuitaa  qua* 

lUalm.'    Arganitntum  igitur  nmitiiuiIinU  eat,  quando 

^Hlk  aiyliwlur  a  simili.     Magna  quidem  est  afBiiilaa 

>af  fHiqpiwn;  licet,  in  hoc  maxim^  diHcrunt,  quod 
pBria  BOH  >4Hltuiil  elatioDem  aut  aumaiissianein,  ai- 
■ilu  ■JwBBlt :  puaxuut  cnim  etiatn  simillima  majora 
«w  nl  aiamii  quod  paria  non  pouunL 

ttnthado  pntpoitia  diotw,  OnecA  brt  **  UMloiiia  1 " 
'  n«ponio 


m  explicatiB  jTg-enda  noa  «Me  ultra  eun  qua- 
litalem  quam  in  uirisque  eandem  esEc  proptuitam  aasi- 
inilanti  erat  ostendere :  sic  ma^lralui  aasintilaiar  caui, 
tola  nimirum  liddilate  custodis ;  unde  ilta  in  icholU, 
"  nullum  aimile  est  idem,  simile  nnn  currit  qnaluor 
pedibui,  omne  simile  claudical." 

Similia  nunc  notis  breviut  indicantur,  nanc  panibus 
|denin>  diatinguimtur;  hue  enim  comparalis  omoibus 
ODUmune  e«L  Nolic  similitudinui  coniractte  "  qu%  uno 
verba  conelndilLir,"  aunt  Tel  similium  propric  vel  dis- 
aimilium  neg^tiunes.  Propriae  similium  sunt  rel  qo- 
uiiia,  ut  "aimilis,  effigies,  imago,  more,  rilu,  instar,  in 
Diodum;"  vel  adTerbia,  "  (anquara,  veluli,  quasi,  sicu- 
ti ; "  vel  (erba,  "  iniitari,  rererre,"  8rc.  1  ^neid.  "  0» 
bumerosque  dro  similii."  Pbilip.  9,  "  Quanquam  nul- 
lum monumenliini  clarius  Senius  Sulpitiiii  reliiiquere 
potuit,  quam  eSigiem  mnrum  suorum,  virtutis,  consUD- 
tix,  pielatia,  in(;enii,  filium."     1  Trial. 


In  Pis.  "  Unus  ille  dies  milii  quidem  insur  im 
lalitatis  fuit,  quo  in  palriam  redii."  Verr.  1,  "  Se 
penle  6  Teatigio  ex  liomine,  tanquaui  aliquo  poculo 
Circxo,  factui  est  Verres."  Pro  lege  Manil.  "  llaqut 
omnea  quidem  nunc  In  his  Wis  En.  Foiupeinm,  sieul 
aliquem,  noD  ex  bac  urbe  missum,  sed  dc  eslo  delap- 
ir."  Negaliones  diuirailiun  sunt,  "  baud 
iaIiter,nonabsimilia,''Scc.  £neid.3,  "Haud 


I  ac  jussi  facIuoL"  Tenmi.  ■■  Pbor.  ~  Ep  i£ 

nihilo  sum  alitcr,  ae  sui." 

Ad  concractam  similitudinU  foiroun  pertiael  ojia 

melaphura:  melaphora  enim,  at  dvcrol  rbrtotn.  cMd 

1  verbuni  eontracta  Eimiliiwlo  uue  nuiis  q«rii% 

ismen  ioleUlgunlar.     Pro  Seat.  **  Cajns  tfpt  f^ 

trera  dcum  aique  parentem  alatatu  (artaax  atmrntfH 

a,"  i.  e.  "  taaqaam  deum-'* 

"  Similitudinit  panes  deinccp*  explieaatv,  M  f» 
tlem  diiJDiicte  *el  coniinu^. 

"  Similiiudo  disjuneta  eat,  quapdo  tcrtniin*>htn 
qiintuor  nipsa  distingauntur,"  i-  e:.  qaando4Mt» 
liai  site  res  distinclie  iu  propauliaiie  i»mfmm 
iiobus  terailnis  si>e  rebus  duiincita  io  niSum. 
Occurtil  autem  hire  forma  et  cum  notu  etow  aM 
Nots!  aunt,  "  qiialis,  laljs  ,"  ilU  prnpaailiaaM,  im 
tedditioiiis  noca  eat.  Ila  "  quemadmoduiB,  «,MM|' 
propositionis ;  qaibus  respoiidcnl,  "  sic,  radaa  ad^ 
umililer,"  redditionis.  £cl.  A, 


Carmen  ad  audilorem,  ot  sopor  ad 
qiiatunr  distincU  suoL  Ad  Frat.  I." 
gubeniatnres  oplimi  vim  rempestatis,  sk 
viri  rorlDQSe  iiupetum  pereKpe  superare  Don 
Hie  quatuor  sunt  item  lemiini.  ut  gubf  rnal 
pestatom,  sic  sapiens  ad  furtunam.      1  Trist. 


Cicero  3  PInl.  "  Sed  nimimni  at  quidam  mi 
•ensua  stopore  snaviUitcm  cibi  non  scaliuiii:  u 
dinosi,  atari,  facinoroai,  vene  laudia  gustua  n 
benl."    In  viU  Virgil. 

"  Has  ergo  versicnlos,  feci,  lolil  alter  haoofca: 


Sic  vaiiiaavQlHsmellific«tuapes/'  fte. 

In  hoc  erempio  redditio  une  n 
ticula  aulem  "  sic,"  quce  not*  aolel 
propositioni  attribnilnr. 

"  Aliquando  odUb  proraus  est  aotB."  Viij.Edapl 


"  Conlinua  similitudo  est,  quando  est  ot  priaai  >*■ 
minus  ad  secundum,  ita  aecundus  ad  lertium.*  Lef-ll 
"  Ut  majfistralibus  leges,  ila  popula  prssont  ■>(■' 
tralus."  Hie  termini  sunt  tres;  lex,  nagisDativ. f*- 
puluE.  Sed  medius  bis  adhibelur,  et  ia  omm  prnp** 
lione  conlinua  continualar;  calqae  posterior  termam 
proposition  is,  prior  redditionis.  la  omni  cniia  jn- 
pnnione  termini  esse  debent  ad  minimoia  qaU*- 
Ordo  bujus  sic  eat :  ut  lege*  magistraribna,  ila  a^*- 
trains  populo  pra^ant. 

Quanquam  aulem  similia  magia  ad  iDaWnAv 
quim  ad  probandum  nccominodata  sunt,  et  Fh*  ■ 
Pbcpdnne.  "  Ego,"  iuquit,  "  aeraionts  qui  u  siidi* 
demon  strati  ones  sumunt,  probi  ami  ad  uali  hill  if 
comparatus  cue ;  et  nisj  quit  caveat  ab  its,  bile  *' 
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nnt,"  qaod  ad  regulas  tamen  consequentiarum  atti- 
cs   definitione   similium    perspicitur,   similium 
ilem  esse  rationem ;  valere  ig^tur  similia  in  utram- 
|>artem.     Unde  Aristot  Top.  24,  ^  Quod  in  aliquo 
iU  Talet,  in  aUis  quoqae  similibus  yalebit ;  et  quod 
in  aliquo,  nee  in  cseteris." 

inoniam  autem  similitndo  non  solum  est  proposi- 
k  et  redditionis,  sed  terminorum  etiam  inter  se. 
irco  si  quaedam  similia  sunt,  inrersd  quoque  similia 
It,  et  altera^.  Et  inyerad  quidem  duobus  modis ; 
mione  scilicet  yel  propositionis  et  redditionis  quae 
mm  comparatorum  communis  est ;  Tel  terminorum, 
I  Tidetur  similium  propria.  Exempli  gratia;  ut 
ernator  ad  tempestatem,  sic  sapiens  ad  fortunam : 
;n6  ergo ;  ut  sapiens  ad  fortunam,  sic  gubemator 
tempestatem.  Haec  propositionis  et  redditionis 
nio  est  Rursns,  ut  tempestas  ad  gubematorem, 
brtona  ad  sapientem :  heec  inrersio  est  terminorum. 
matio  est  quando  antecedens  propositionis  antece- 
i  redditionis  et  consequens  consequenti  compara- 
Regula  ergo  hie  est;  si  queedam  similia  fuerint, 
nd  similia  erunt.  Ut  gubemator  ad  tempestatem, 
apiens  ad  fortunam :  ergo,  altern^ ;  ut  gubemator 
lapientem,  sic  tempestas  ad  fortunam.  Inversio- 
hojnsmodi  et  alteraationum  in  mathematicis  pro- 
bnibus  usus  maximus  est :  sed  proportio  non  ma- 
latica  solum,  yeriim  etiam  logica  est,  ut  supradixi- 
,  rerum  omnium  communis ;  ejus  ergo  regulee  non 
t  htc  omittendsB. 

eta  siroilitudo  parem  vim  habet  superioribus  illis, 
prcecipud  in  bac  explicata  similitudine  ^sopici 
>gi  excellunt. 

orat.  1  Epist. 
*'  Quod  si  me  populus  Romanus  forte  roget,  cur 
Non  ut  porticibus,  sic  judiciis  fruar  iisdem? 
Nee  sequar  aut  fugiam  quae  deligit  ipse  vel  edit  ? 
Olim  quod  vulpes  segroto  cauta  leoni 
Respondit,  referam ;  quia  me  vestigia  terrent 
Omnia  te  adversum  spectantia,  nulla  retrorsum." 

uc  etiam  refertur  parabola  Socratica  vulpfa  dicta : 
est  inductio  similium  interrogationib.  ferd  con- 
I.  ^'Illa  autem,"  inquit  Fabius,  **banc  habuit 
;  at  cum  plura  interrogasset  Socrates,  quse  fateri 
Tsario  necesse  esset,  noWssime  id,  de  quo  quaere- 
r,  inferret,  cui  simile  adyersarius  concessisset." 
(pag.882,  ad*. 


CAP.  XXII. 
De  Similibus. 

ACTENCs  similia,  quoram  qualitas  est  eadem.  "  Dis- 

lia  sunt  comparata,  quomm  qualitas  est  diversa." 

imtrariorum  enim  eadem  scientia  est.      Et  Cic.  in 

ejusdem  est,"  inquit,  '*  dissimile  et  simile  inye- 

In  hoc  difierunt  dissimilia  a  diversis,  quod  dis- 

Ktudo  sit  differentia  comparata,  et  non  idem,  eodem 

em  tempore,  sed  diversis  plerumque  subjcctis  attn- 

tor.    Itaqne  divenorum  uno  negato,  alterum  affir- 

3  L 
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matur;  dissimilia,  sive  diversa  sive  opposita,  simui 
affirmari  aut  negari  possunt.  Diversa  autem  qualitas 
est  non  eadem ;  sive  diyersa  sit  si?e  opposita :  quasi 
dicas  dissimilium  dissimilis  est  ratio.  Argumentum 
igitur  dissimilitudinis  est  quando  dissimile  arguitur  & 
dissimili. 

Contractse  dissimilitudinis  notse  sunt  ''dissimile, 
dispar,  diff*erens,  aliud,  secus : "  Pro  Plane.  *'  Dissi- 
milis est  debitio  pecuniee  et  gratise."  Ennius :  "  O 
domus  antiqua,  heu  quam  dispari  dominare  domino." 
Dispar  autem  est  non  impar,  sed  dissimilis.  Ceesar 
1  Bell.  Gal.  **  Hi  omnes  lingua,  institutis,  legibus  inter 
se  difierant."  2  Agrar.  "  Alio  yultu,  alio  vocis  sono, 
alio  incessu  esse  meditabatur."  Cic.  2  Nat  *'  Quouiam 
ccepi  secus  agere,  atque  initio  dixeram." 

Dissimilitudinis  not«  etiam  sunt  per  negationem  si- 
milium, '*  ut  non  similis,  non  talis,  non  idem,  non  tan- 
quam,"  &c.  3  de  Orat.  '*  Non  est  philosophia  similis 
artium  reliquarum."   2  Eneid. 

''At  non  ille, satum  quo  te  mentiris,  Achilles, 
Talis  in  hoste  fuit  Priamo.** 

Horat.  1  Epist.  *'  Non  eadem  est  eetas,  non  mens." 
1  ad  Frat.  '*  Sit  annulus  tuus,  non  tanquam  vas  ali- 
quod,  sed  tanquam  ipse  tu."  Hoc  argumento  pastor 
ille  errorem  suum  confitetar.    Eclog.  1, 


(€ 


Urbem  (quam  dicunt  Romam)  Meliboee,  putavi, 
Stultus  ego  huic  nostras  similem.** 

Et  mox, 
"  Sic  canibus  catulos  similes,  sic  matribus  hoedos 
Noram,  sic  parvis  componere  magna  solebam." 

Ut  nee  canibus  catuli,  nee  matribus  hmdi,  sic  nee 
Mantua  Romee  similis  est.  In  hoc  exemplo  errons 
confessio  pro  negatione  similium  est. 

Explicata  dissimilitude  itidem  cum  notis  est  vel  sine 
notis.  Note  sunt  hie  etiam  negationes  similium.  3 
Philip.  "  Certus  dies  non  ut  sacrificii  sic  consilii  ex- 
pectari  solet." 

'*  Nota  plerumque  nulla  est,  cum  dissimilitudo  plenius 
explicatur." 

Quintil.  1.5,  c.  11,  "  Bratus  occidit  liberos  prodi- 
tionem  molientes.  Manlius  yirtutem  filii  morte  mulc- 
tavit." 

Catullus. 

''  Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt : 
Nobis  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda." 

Dissimilitudo  est  diei  et  vitae  nostroe.  Redditio  est 
yitam  semcl  amissam  non  restitui.  Illustratur  4  dissi- 
mili, quae  propositio  est,  soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt. 


CAP.  XXIII. 

De  Conjugatit. 

Hactenus  prima  argumenta  sunt  exposita :  quorum 
tria  genera  fuere;  consentanea,  dissentanea,  et  com- 
parata. 
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Sequuntur"ortB  Jcprimia;  quK  ad  id  quoJ  atipiuDt 
iwrindc  sunt  ut  primi  uiide  nriunlur:  ot  conjug'Bta  et 
iiutAtio,  distribuiio  el  dcrtiiitio." 

Ill  sc  itaquc  haboDl  vim  arguenJi  ul  arirumcnta  arti- 
ficialiD,  ct  csndem  quidem  cum  iii  uiidc  oriiinliir:  lion 
auleni  a  se.  quia  noli  prima,  iil  in  capitc  sctundo  Jam 
dirtiim  est.  Delinitionoiii  auleiu  vix  aliam  r^quirunt 
jiFit'Icr  i|>sum  tioniFn,  qiiud  ualurani  cnriim  »ali»  per  se 
r.\plii'3l:  umtc  illiid  conscctarium,  -' Oria  M^umema 
pt'riude  csK.'  ad  id  quud  argiiunt,  tit  sunt  jirinia  iinde 

(InatuorhK  sjKcies  urionim.  in  dur>  ^ncra,  aiionvma 
licrt.  distinji'iiuatur,  cum  prtipler  dicliulumix-  studiuiii, 
I1IU1  quia  coiijugata  et  notatiu  sub  eodcm  genere  cuu- 
liiii'iilUT,  propter  illam  quic  inter  ca  intertedit  comau- 
iiii>ii«ni.  Cicero  itaqiie  in  Top.  locum  ex  conjugatis 
nntiitiom  linitimnm  efse  dixit  Et  in  mnltis  ciemplii 
ciiiijugata  a  notatione  cI  nomine  nibil  aut  pariim  ditTc- 
riini.  Conimuuio  autt'in  ilia  duplex  est :  prinio  quod 
sunt  ar^fuiuciila  tiominalia  sire  a  nomine  pedta.  Sed 
in  buc  difieriinl.  ut  etiam  imdit  Boct.  1,  4,  in  Top.  Cic, 
quod  nolatio  e.vposiliuuc  numiiiis,  conjugaiio  similitu- 
(linc  vocabuli  ac  derivationc  perliciluT.  Neque  iJcirco 
ad  f^ammaticam  pertinent :  ex  vi  cniin  nomiiium  a^pi- 
mi'iita  jictcre,  logiei  est,  non  granimatici.  Secullda 
comniuiiio  est,  quOd  sunt  una  simpljcia:  neque  cnim 
KS  plurilius  primis  timul  cunjunctis  sed  ex  nno  aliquo 
ar);uincnlii  prinio  sing'iila  eorum  exi'iiipln  oriuntur,  nisi 
in  noiuinibiui  conipositix :  composilomm  onim  iiominum 
i-oui|ut»ita  iiilvrdum  ex  pluribus  argumciilis  uotalioest. 
Uiiilriliutiu  iiuU'iii  et  definitio  sunt  arguniCDla  realia, 
i.  I',  ill  TtTutii  ux|ilicalioiie  vcnari  iwlciil,  ct  coiupo&ila, 
i,  c.  t'V  pluribui  ari^umenlLi  priniiii  hiuiul  cunjunclis 


1   trabui 
t-s>c  di\ 


i$i   1 


^  .i.la  fonua  n. 
.idu.l.usB.-n 


ratione  sumaiitur.  Nam 
sire  racullalera  aut  habitu 
poteniiasivc  habitu  argnat 
3.    Si  in  iia  svmbolum  si 

alfecticincm  in  arguendo  a 
S^aiii  nTtrant :  quorum  el 
lis  hujusque  cunjufr>tioi 
elucet  nun  eontcmncndn« 
duliniiionibns. 

Scquuniur  excmpla;  ul 
jusniodi  in  e.\t'niplis  (>h»cr 

Justus  c»t,  idcirco  just^ 
ubiquc  Tcrum:  tanum  en 

absiracti,  ut  nolat  Arislol. 


Hie  libertas,  quiB  e.'-us 
restat,  crtfo  nullus.  Sec.  C 
de  Diouvsio  tvraiinoloquii 
de  omnibus  dclubris  ju»sit 
vcteris  Gr*ei!P  inscriplun 
eorum  bonilaie  velle  se  di 

c»t  di^putalum;  ut  vult  R 
lur  a  cansis  ad  efferta.  1 
d  tiic  nihil  alicnitm  pulo." 
turn.  In  PiMin.  *'  Cunt  C! 
rif  it  senaioria,  auxilio  in 


..-Evrfj,.,, 


Noiaiidiim  C' 
:  eunjugjtn  :  i 
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vera  nomen  inditani  fuit,  ratio  reddi  potest  ex  aliquo 
•rgumento  primo." 

^  Ut  bomo  ab'  humo."  Hnc  i  materia  est  notatio. 
Sed  liDg^ue,  cam  prima  ilia  quam  Adamus  in  Edene, 
torn  illas  varioe  atque  k  prima  fortassis  ortee,  quas  con- 
ditores  turris  Babelicie  subito  acceperunt,  divinitus 
pfoculdubio  datie  sunt ;  unde  vocum  primitiFaram  ratio 
fli  ignoretur,  mirum  non  est :  quae  autem  voces  deriyatee 
•ant  ant  compositae,  vel  earum  origines  ex  aliis  linguis 
antiqais  jamque  obsoletis  petendae  sunt,  vel  ipse  retus- 
tate  aot  infims  plebis  inquinata  fere  pronuntiatione  ita 
ianmutats,  mendose  etiam  scribendi  consuetudine  ita 
quasi  obliteratae,  ut  vera  vocum  notatio  raro  admodum 
tnwator.  Unde  argumentum  a  notatione,  nisi  ea  fortd 
manifestissima  sit,  fallax  admodum  et  saepe  ludicrum 


None  reliqua  exempla  yideamus.    Ovid.  6  Fast. 

"  Stat  vi  terra  sua ;  vi  stando  Vesta  vocatur." 

Terra  dicitur  Vesta  ab  efTecto  suo  naturali,  propterea 

quod  vi  sua  stat. 

"  At  locus  a  flammis  et  quod  fovet  omnia  dictus.*' 

Ex  eflTectis  est  notatio.  Item  Verr.  4,  "  0  yerrea 
pnedara !  Quo  enim  accessisti,  quo  non  attuleris  tecum 
istum  diem  ?  tltenim  quam  tu  domum,  quam  urbem 
adiisti,  quod  fanum  denique,  quod  non  eyersum  atque 
extersum  reliqueris  ?  Quare  appellantur  san^  ista  Ver- 
lea,  qnn  non  ex  nomine,  sed  ex  moribus  naturaque 
tua  constituta  esse  videantur.*'  Ex  effectis  item  est 
nolatio.    Oyid.  I  Fast 


*'  Prima  dies  tibi,  Cama,  datur,  dea  cardinis  bsc  est. 
Numineclausa  aperit,  claudit  aperta  sue' 


t* 


Notatio  baec  e  subjecto  est,  cardine  scilicet,  in  quo 
venumdo  dea  ilia  exercebatur.  Hinc  ilia  cavillatio  in 
Antonium  generum  :  "  Tuae  conjugis,  bonae  focmrns, 
loenpletis  quidem  cert^,  Bambalio  quidem  pater,  homo 
aidlo  nomero,  nihil  illo  contemptius ;  qui  propter  haesi- 
tantitm  linguae  stuporemque  cordis,  cognomen  ex 
.  eootumelia  traxerit.''  Ex  adjunctis  est  notatio  haec 
Bambalionis,  quia  balbus  et  stupid  us.  E  dissentaneis 
autem  sunt  ilia  apud  Quintil.  1. 1,  c.  6.  *'  Lucus,  quia 
umbra  opacus  parum  luceat:  et  Indus,  quia  sit  longis- 
tim^  a  lusu :  et  dis  quia  minimd  dives."  Est  etiam  h 
comparatis  notatio  pyropi,  qudd  ignis  quondam  speciem 
praebeat. 

Atque  bactenus  de  notatione:  nunc  aliquid  de  no- 
aine  adjiciendum  esi.  '*  Est  enim  ut  notationi  ad 
■Qom  nomen,  sic  nomini  ad  notationem  sua  aifectio : '' 
Hoc  est,  ut  notatio  arguit  nomen,  sic  nomen  vicissim 
arguit  notationem.  Ut  animi  plenus,  ergo  animosus ; 
et  coDtiJk,  animosus,  ergo  animi  plenus.  Nam  et  no- 
sen  qaoque  ortum  argumentum  est;  ex  quo  autem 
loQte  oriatur,  notatio  declarat.  Haec  autem  append i- 
cule  de  nomine  idcirco  est  adjecta,  quia  cum  alia  argu- 
■nenta  inter  se  aflTecta,  quot  quidem  eodem  nomine  ac 
definitione  non  sunt  comprehensa,  sua  seorsum  capita 
sibi  babuerint,  et  tantillum  esset  quod  de  nomine  di- 
eendum  erat,  non  videbatur  caput  novum  ob  id  esse 
iastitueodam.    In  hoc  igitur  capite  duo  loci  inventi- 


onis  continentur,  notationis  et  nominis :  inter  quos  si 
comparatio  fiat,  potior  videtur  nominis.  Unde  tota 
baec  categoria  ab  Aristotele  '*  locus  4  nomine"  dicitur. 
Saepiusque  et  firmius  a  nomine  quam  a  notatione  argu- 
mentum ducitur ;  ut  homo  est,  ergo  ex  bumo ;  focus 
est,  ergo  fovet.  At  non  eadem  vi  argumentum  a  no- 
tatione deducitur;  ex  bumo  est,  bomo  igitur;  fovet 
omnia,  ergo  focus  est. 


CAP.  XXV. 

De  Disiributione. 

Reliquum  est  ex  ortis  aliunde  argumentis  argu- 
mentum distributionis  et  definitionis. 

**  In  qua  utraque  affectio  reciprocationis  est,  illic 
partium  omnium  cum  toto,  bic  definitionis  cum  defi- 
nito." 

Reciprocatio  autem  hoc  loco  est  qua  prorsus  idem, 
eademque,  ut  ita  dicam,  essentia  utrinque  significatur: 
nam  partes  omnes  simul  sumptae,  i.  e.  rite  composite?, 
idem  sunt  quod  totum,  et  definitio  idem,  quod  defini- 
tum ;  quod  de  nullo  praeterea  genere  argumentorum 
dici  potest  Unde  nascitur  ha?c  regula  utrique  buic 
argumento  communis,  ut  in  distributione  ac  definitione 
"  nequid  desit,  nequid  redundet :''  nam  ubi  reciproca- 
tio, ibi  quoque  aequalitas  requiritur.  Hinc  eximia  ilia 
distributionis  et  definitionis  laus  efiSoruit ;  ex  iis  nempe 
artium  institutiones  maxima  ex  parte  constare.  Cum 
n.  omnia  artium  praecepta  constare  dcbeant  ex  argu- 
mentis reciprocis,  reciprocatio  autem  nusquam  alibi 
reperiatur  nisi  inter  formam  (quae  ipsa  in  definitioni- 
bus  comprehendi  solet)  et  formatum,  inter  suhjectum  et 
proprium  adjunctum ;  bine  factum  est  ut  praecepta 
omnia  vel  definitiones  sint  vel  distributiones  vel  regu- 
Ice  quaedam  sive  consectaria,  quae  proprietatum  expli- 
cationes  dicuntur. 

'<  Distributio  est,  cum  totum  in  partes  distribuitur. 
Totum  est,  quod  continet  partem:. 
Pars  est,  quae  continetur  a  toto." 
Totum  1ogic6  et  generalitcr  dicitur,  quicquid  quo- 
cunque  modo  distribuitur  et  partes  continet :  pars,  quae 
quocunque  modo  continetur  a  toto. 

"  Atque  ut  distinctio  totius  in  partes,  distributio ; 
sic  collectio  partium  ad  constituendum  totum,  iuductio 
dicitur." 

Inter  banc  autem  inductionem  et  distributionem  nul- 
lum aliud  discrimen  est,  nisi  quod  distributio  a  toto  ad 
partes,  bsec  vero  i  partibus  ad  totum  progreditur. 
Quamobrem,  ut  supra  nomen  ad  notationem,  ita  hie 
inductio  ad  distributionem  referenda  est ;  non  ad  sjl- 
logismos,  ut  plerique  volunt;  cum  non  alio  modo  ab 
inductione  argumentemur  atque  a  distributione:  siqui- 
dem  eadem  est  via  Thebis  Athenas  quae  Athenis  Thebas. 
Inductionis  autem  auctorem  Aristoteles  agnoscit  So- 
cratem ;  ejusque  necessitatem  tantam  esse  testatur,  ut 
cum  scientia  universalium  sit,  universalia  cognosccre 
nequeamus  nisi  per  inductionem.     Inductionis  ergo  ope 
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r  ex  argumentis  loti  quiclem  cou- 
MWH  aulem  dis5«nuneii4." 
hI*  iHk   non   est  diHlribulionis  liis^nsio 
u  Anvtaneum  in  disMnlancum  distribui- 
ihoB  AKrilmtaruin. 

MtoMturaliormt  distributio,  quaiilo  par- 
kMo  Mnscniio  el  ioler  sc  dis^nsio  insjor 


Mni   dialributlonem 

■  paries  Hi;  eaque  "dichotomia"  di- 

i^m  inter  duo  maxima  est;  cnntra- 

tkntum  opponilur,      Platonia  itaque 

ak't  in  quim  proximum  fieri  potc<it 

fi*»dere."     Quod  si  dicbaloiuiam  in- 

■«},  difficile  D.  est  cam  semper  inTc- 

ponere  iutetdiim  prasiat,  quasi 

■BmAus,  licet  anonymit.  ijuam  ijualuor 

M  >.  disIribulioDis  forma,  licet  imn  .sit 

MM  0|itiinB^  proiima.      Hac  ralinne  »u- 

amm  riirisil  causai  in  duo  gellera  ana- 

'iScJentem  et  maleriam,  aul  formam  ct 

UU  ftutem  dichotomia  nulla  mndo  zota- 

foltu,  "  multis  ptolinus  differentiis  res 

■t  Arisloieles  nonet.      N'eque  euim 

im  studiutn  distributio  rcl  mulitanda 


Ut  ccnfuDdenda  esi. 


De  Ditlrihutiont  ex  Cauiii. 

**  Diithibdtio  prima  eit  ez  abaolutf  coaMBtaaeia, 
cauaia  nempe  et  eflectis.  Diatributio  ex  eausia  est, 
quaudo  paitei  aunt  rauiM  totjos." 

"  Hie  distribaiio  inlegri  in  sua  membra  pnecipiii 
laudatur." 

"  Integniin  eat  tolnm,  cui  parte*  suDt  essenliales," 
i.  e.  qnod  pactiboa  totam  (uam  esuentiam  complecten- 
libua  coDStitnitur ;  ideoque  tjmbolum  est  effecli  ex 
materia  per  fbtmain  existentis. 

"  Merabnin  est  para  integri." 

Nimirum  integro  suo  essentialis.  Sire  ut  Ariitnt. 
Phil.  8,  15,  "Membrasuni  ex  quibus  integrum  com- 
ponitur."  Et  membra  quidem  symbols  sunt  causarum 
essential ium,  materia  nirairun  ct  formie,  in  quibus  toCa 
int^n  essentia  coiisistit ;  singula  n.  membra  materiam 
continent;  cunclasimul.ipsam  qnoque formam.  "  Sic 
{[rammatica  in  etjmologiam  et  sjntaiin;  rhetorica  in 
elocutionem  et  actionem  ;  lo^ca  in  inrenlionem  et  dis- 
positionem  argumentonim  diriditur.  Ab  his  n.  partib. 
aites  illee  eonslituuutur;"  non  tanqiiam  ex  causis,  sed 
tanquam  ex  causarum  sjmbolis.  Cilm  enim  essentia 
dialecticte  parlim  communis  sit  materia  scilicet,  i.  e. 
prtecepta,  et  furma  eliam  nempe  methodica  illorum 
proiceplQruni  dispositio;  paitim  propria,  quie  in  bene 
disserendo  posita  est,  tota  b«c  dialectics  essentia  in 


inrenllonc  et  ilitposiliune  cnmprebcn  Jitur.  N«  (■■■ 
parlea  istte  sunt  ipsa  materia,  L  c.  pm-cT)iLa,  lart  if^ 
Ibrma  communis,  i.  e.  methodic*  )iT»c(l|it<imB  bf» 
siiio,  nee  propria. i.e.  ipsa  facnltaledlskcimlii  Mda 
prxceplis  nelhodic^  disposilis  cohIIbIK  mM.^^ 
facultas  ditserendi  inTenbonis  el  diayaaitiaais  fate 


Qua;  »equunlur  apod  autiior«tn  nastnita  ennpb  d^ 
altcrum  ex  Virgilio.  Geor^.  1.  altenitn  ex  Clccmtt  yt» 
Munena.  nbjcciis  uiraque  dislinguuiitiir,  non  easii; 
idc6que  ad  cap.  2S,  ad  distributionem  uenipe  e  mI- 
jeclis,  ad  quam  eciam  pnemlssa  ilia  aDooutiie  diaa 
pertineL 

*'  Quincliam  aliler  traclatur  hoc  argvmenU  fram, 
Tel  a  partibus  ad  totum,  tpJ  i  loui  ad  partes-" 

Hac  de  le  Ariiloteles  Tup.  6,  <i.  rv^ulu  fv^a 
tradit.  Priino  a  partibus :  "  affirmalia  paftihm  me- 
tis, sffirmaiur  totum:"  et  contra;  "  suhtatia  finihM 
cuncti«,  lolli  toluni,"  Item  ab  una  pane;  "wnpn* 
sublata,  loium  totti."  !^ccundo  a  toCo  ad  parts;  *Hi 
affirmatn,  affirmantnr  partes."  Vents  hac  tMM 
ex  ilia  reciprocationis  regula  sopeiioris  eapilM  mm 
Iradila  satis  iotelltguntur.  Nam  qaf  r 
enrum  allcnim  ex  ollcro  vicissim 
mate  el  negate  coucludiiur-  Hoc  «ci^,  n 
etiatn  notavil,  Don  ^cquilur  ;   sublalo  iiilep*,  fi 


Ulriusque  generis  (nempe  affinatttoDtict 
parlibusad  ti>tnm)exemplumbabctiiasapnd  Catrihs. 
"  Qidntia  formon  e$I  mulUi :  miha  i-jnJ-fa^  ha^a. 
Recta  131 :  hsc  ego  nc  <inguta  cooAteor : 
TolDm  illud,  formon,  d^d.    Nsb  nalla  *«naM^ 

Nnlli  in  tam  nugBo  eat  eetpDm  anca  nha- 
Lesbii  furmAu  bi  :  que  eilni  (Ktlchemma  Ml  at. 

Ett  et  alia  diatributio  ex  canais  M  MMiri  ^aiaitB- 
perfectior  dicta,  ena  non  taaaipainaraqKlw^MWfr 
saram  distributio  tit;  at  ab  efficienle,  tntMOMMiM 
dtnnom  *el  hDmaoan).  Sic  staloae  Teterca  alia  &M 
erant  a  I^ydia,  alite  i  Polydeto,  dec.  DiMiaMiihN 
qoKdamestlotiD*  in  paries;  uhi  (■■tin  ■awliWfM 
ipB«  panuntnr  quim  pro  ii 
inter  se  distingnnntDr.  Si 
aliK  aif;enle«,  aliie  «ne«,aliw  ebanie«,  IccAl^ 
bntio  est  ex  materia.  Ali«  ad  bominua,  aBvad  k»- 
tomm  effigiem  facts ;  eat  dbtribatio  4  lar«a  eflna 
Alitt  facts  sunt  ad  asum  reli^oaam,  wXae  ad  d^ts; 
est  distributio  i  fine. 


CAP.  XXVII. 

De  Diilribatum*  er  EfictU,  mti  tie  Gtnm  M  ^HW 

"  Distributio  ex  efiectis  est,  quaudo  partes  Ml 

Distributio  generb  in  species  hie  exeellit.'' 
XonnuUi  ex  Cicerone  distributionem  totcgriia  W' 
bra  "  partitioneu  "  vocant ;  geowi>  in  tpcaea  "  t\t- 
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Monein.*'    Nee  de  Dibilo  tan^ :  membra  enim  copulari, 
species  disjun^  solent. 
**  Genua  est  totum  partibus  essentiale." 
In  quo  contrarium  est  integro :  illic  enim  toti  partes, 
bie  totum  partibus  est  essentiale :  unde  constat,  illam 
ex  causis,  banc  ex  eflTectis  distributionem  rect^  dici. 
Genus  autem  "  est  totum  partibus  essentiale,"  quia  il- 
Inm  essentiam  nempe  materiam  et  formam,  quae  specie- 
boa  omnibus  sequd  communis  est,  significatione  sua 
eomplectitur :  Tel  brevius,  quia  sjnibolum  est  commu- 
aia  essentiae.  Neque  enim  genus  propria  essentiam  spe- 
cMns  communicat  (cum  in  se  extra  species  revera 
aibil  sit)  sed  eamm  duntaxat  essentiam  significet.  Quod 
enim  essentiale  est  et  speciebus  omnibus  commune,  ejus 
Bodo  genus  dicitur.    Et  idsea  ssppe  i  Graecis,  non  se- 
pnrata  quidem  k  rebus  ilia,  ut  velunt  Platonica,  quae 
mugm  sunt,  teste  Aristot.  Pbil.  1,  7,  et  r.  5.    Sed  quod 
eogitatione  et  ratione  unum  et  idem  est  specieb.  multis 
eoBimune  in  quibus  re  et  natura  est  sing^ulatim,  ut 
Flalo  in  Menone.     Stoici  etiam  Ideeas,  ut  refert  Plut. 
de  Placit.  1, 10,  nostras  notiones  esse  dixerunt. 
**  Species  est  pars  generis." 

Sic  etiam  Aristoteles,  Phil.  8, 25.  Et  Cicero  Invent. 
ly  **  Pars  quae  g^eneri  subest."  Ex  definitione  autem 
ipeneru  intelligimus  speciem  cjusmodi  partem  esse  cu- 
Jos  essentia  communis  in  generis  significatione  conti- 
■eator.  Propriam  autem  essentiam  species,  per  quam 
wti  id  quod  est,  4  propria  forma  babet,  quae  generis  sig- 
nificatione minime  continetur."  Sic  etiam  Aristot.  Phil. 
tf  13,  **  Genus  non  videtur  particeps  esse  difTcrentiarum : 
■imal  n.  contrariorum  idem  particeps  essct ;  diflferentiae 
B.  eontrariae  sunt."  Unde  illud;  plus  est  in  specie 
qaam  in  genere :  et  illud  Porphjrii ;  '*  diflerentia  est 
qoa  species  superat  genus."  Tota  igitur  generis  es- 
sentia singulis  aequaliterinest speciebus;  at  tota  essen- 
tia speciei  non  est  in  generc,  nisi  potentia,  ut  inquit 
Ptnrpbjrius.  Hinc  ut  species  est  pars  generis,  ita 
genos  pars  esse  speciei  quodammodo  videtur:  quod  et 
Plato  in  Politico  notavit.  Sic  animal  genus  hominis 
et  bestiao  dicimus.  Animal  enim  est  totum,  cujus 
sntia,  nempe  corporea,  animata,  senticns,  ad  homi- 
et  bestiam  communiter  attinet.  Sic  dicimus 
bominem  et  bestiam  species  animalis ;  quia  partes  sunt 
animali  sabjectte,  quae  animalis  essentiam  communem 
babent 

**  Genus  est  generalissimum  aut  subaltemum. 

Species  subalterna  aut  specialissima. 

Genas  generalissimum,  cujus  nullum  est  genus." 

Ut  in  logica  inyentione  argumentum  est  genus  ge- 
neralissimum artificialium  et  inartificialium. 

**  Sabaltemum  genus,  ut  subalterna  item  species, 
quod  species  bujus,  illius  autem  genus  est." 

Id  est,  quod  nunc  genus  est,  nunc  species :  genus, 
wk  ad  species  sibi  subjectas  referatur;  species,  si  ad 
soum  genus. 

Sic  causa,  genus  est  materiae  et  formao;  species, 
ari^menti  absolute  consentanei.  Sic  homo  est  genus 
sabaltemum,  sire  species  subalterna :  species  quidem, 
li  ad  animal  referas ;  genus,  si  ad  singulos  homines. 

**  Species  specialissima  est,  qua  individua  est  in  spe- 


Ut  materia  et  forma  quaeque  singularis.  Sic  homi- 
nes singuli  sunt  species  specialissimse  hominis,  et  siu- 
guli  leoues  leonis. 

Logicorum  quidem  pars  maxima  bominem  speciem 
specialissimam,  singulos   homines   individua  vocant, 
non  species.     Verum  ut  animal  est  totum  cujus  essen- 
tia communis,  nempe  corporea,  animata,  sentiens,  ad 
bominem  et  bestiam  communiter  attinet ;  sic  homo  est 
totum,  cujus  communis  essentia  rationalis  communiter 
ad  singulos  attinet  homines ;  atque  ut  homo  et  bestia 
species  sunt  animalis,  quia  partes  sunt  animali  sub- 
jectae,quaB  animalis  essentiam  communem  habent;  ita 
singuli  homines  species  sunt  hominis,  quia  partes  sunt 
homini  subjectae,  quae  hominis  essentiam  communem 
habent :  ergo  homo  non  minus  est  singulorum  homi- 
num  genus  qukm  animal  hominis;  homines  singuli 
non  minus  sunt  hominis  species  quam  homo  animalis. 
Singuli  enim  homines  propria  forma  differunt:  quae 
autem  forma  differunt  propria,  differunt  et  specie; 
teste  Aristot.  Phjs.  1,7.     Deinde,  quicquid  difiert,  aut 
genere  differt  aut  specie;  teste  eodem  Aristot.  Phil. 
10,  3.     Differre  autem  genere  singulos  homines  nemo 
dixerit;  differunt  ergo  specie.     Nam  quod  aiunt  bo- 
minem esse  speciem  singulorum  homiuum,  id  pland 
absurdum  est:  species  enim  pars  est  ejus  cujus  est 
species ;  ut  ex  ejus  definitione  constat :  genus  porro 
et  species  cum  relata  sint,  genus  utique  erit  speciei 
genus ;  species,  generis  erit  species.     Si  igitur  homo, 
ut  vulgo  volunt,  est  species  singulorum  hominum  ; 
singuli  homines  erunt  genus  hominis;  quod  nimis  ab- 
surdum est    At  inquiunt  singuli  homines  numero  tan- 
tum  differunt,  non  forma.     Verum   quae  numero  dif- 
ferunt,  forma  quoque  differre,  jam  supra  capite  de 
forma  satis  ostendimus ;  etsi  formae  cuj usque  propriae 
differentia  nobis  non  nisi  per  externa  quaedam  effecta, 
et  accidentia,  quae  vocant,  dignosci  potest.     Deinde, 
singuli  homines  inter  se  disparantur,  ergu  opponuntur: 
quie  autem  inter  se  opponuntur,  eorum  eadem  forma 
esse  non  potest;  forma  ergo  differunt  non  numero  tan- 
tum.    Itaque  apud  Laertium,  in  Zenone,  stoici  docent, 
Socratem  esse  speciem  specialissimam.     Immo  Aristot. 
de  Part.  1,  4,  Socratem  et  Coriscum  species  infimas 
vocat     Sic  jurisconsulti,  bominem  genus  appellant ; 
Stichum  et  Pamphilum  species. 

*'  Genus  vero  et  species  notae  sunt  causarum  et  effec- 
torum." 

In  animali  n.  est  essentia  corporea,  quae  materia  est 
ad  species  communiter  attinens:  turn  facultas  vitae  et 
sensus,  qute  forma  item  communiter  ad  species  spectat. 
Quare  '*  genus  continet  causas,  quae  communiter  ad 
ipsius  species  attinent:  contra  itaque  etiam  species 
effecta  generis  sui  continent." 

*'  Hinc  universale  est  insigne  ac  praestabile :  quia 
causam  declarat." 

Idem  ait  Aristot.  Poster.  1,  24. 

**  Distributio  generis  in  species  valde  quidem  excel- 
lit,  sed  difficilis  est  et  rara  inventu." 

Excellit  quidem  quia  quicquid  in  artibus  ex  causis  et 
effectis  sumitur,  id  totum  fere  generis  et  speciei  no- 
tionibus  comprehenditur:  difficilis  est,  cum  quia  formae, 
unde  species  oriuntur,  difficiles  itidem  inventu  sunt; 
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■  fenuriim,  quibus  geaera  et 

•t  exempli  gratia  afferemus 

■  1  Metam.  dkidit  animal  ill 
I,  WK,  bcstiu,  pisces,  homines : 
I,  at  «tiaiii  quidam  philosophi 


■  diridil  in  species  quatuor, 

I   IMitudinen],   temperanliBm  j 

distributione,  scd, 

f  quod  ho- 

X  aliqua:  aut 

itUtaia  JMiyiaimh  rid  Mleniaque  versaiur,  sul  in 

4M,etNnMeentnctu«M<de;  aul  in  animi  excchi 
m^aiwiad  ■•fateAMK  robore;  aul  iu  oniuibiis 
I,  ordine  el  m<>do,  in  quo 


■ttli. 

gmere. 


OtOit "  distribulio  generis  in  spe- 
m  fwim  i*  4|HB  pariide  est  ac  »i  in  ipsa  species 
Dere  constiluunl  soas  spe- 

im  tractaiitur  hac  simplici 
I  separatim  allerum  ex  al- 
ia^ qMcl  da  tola  gaberc,  id  de  omnibus  Ftiam 
aafcaa  nail  Ji—ft,     Sic  Cicero,  pro   An;liia, 


lalaqMUUcomp 


-_ — — — ,  quia  idem  de  ambus  in 

,liBmanioribaiprRKTtim,  offirmatiir.     "  Etcnim 

arte*,  qtue  ad  bomanii.ilcm  pertinent,  habeni 

!Tincu1ura,cI  q 


"  Contn  genns  tractUnr  perspecia." 

Hoe  est,  quod  de  oninibuR  ■p«cieboi,  id  de  genere 
qnoque  rect^  affinnatar.  Sic  Ovidius  probat,  *irtutein 
in  rebui  adversii  cltriorcm  esse,  per  induclioDcm  spe- 
cierum :  qaoniam  scilicet  Tirtus  militia,  nautE,  medici, 
rebus  adrersis  spectatar,  4  Trist. 

"  Hectnia  quis  nosset,  felii  si  Troia  rmnel ! 

Publics  viitutis  per  mala  Taeta  via  est ; 
Ara  liia,Tiphy,jaeel,  a  non  liliniequore  fluctm: 

Si  valeanl  hominw,  bis  tua,  Phcebe,  jacel. 
Qiue  laid,  inque  bonis  cessat  nan  cognita  rebus, 

AppaiEt  virlua  arguituique  mails." 

Cum  itaque  gfeous  tractetur  eliam  per  speaes,  ut 
saperiore  regula  docemur,  et  exempla  spccialia  species 
eorum  sinl,  quorum  exempla  suut ;  bine  sequilur, "  ex- 
empla speciali  sua  generi  accommodala,  bujus  esse 
toci ;''  sire  unum  soiam,5ivepcrinducLioncm  pluraad. 
bibcanlur  :  specialia  inquam,  exempla  enini  vel  similia 
sunt,  quK  similia  arguunt ;  tel  specialia,  qua>  arguunt 
■uum  genus ;  qualiafuerunt  in  singulis  argumentnrum 
capitibus  ex  poi-tis  et  oratoribus  desumpta,  Exemplo- 
Tum  autem  speeialium,  non  soluln  in  arlib.  cum  inve- 
niendis  turn  tradendis  usus  plaii6  est  necessarius  (nam 
indoctiooe  exemplonim  prscepta  colliguntnr,  ct  eorum 


illustranluc)  rerum  etiam  in  o 
lucem  desideril-  Cujusmodi  est  il 
im:  "Urbem  tu  relinquas?  £j^  iitm  mX 
ou  est,  ioqnit,  in  parielibaa  mpaL  m 
aril  et  focis:  fecit  idem  Tbemistocles :  flurlaaa 
lotius  barbariiE  ferre  urbs  una  Hon  potenL  At  U 
Pericles  non  fecit,  annum  fere  post  qai 
quum  pmter  mmnia  nihil  L 
reliqua  capta,  arcem  laj 

emplo  epefiali  iu  utmrnque  parteni  diitrilw. 
mislneles  deseruil  Atbena;s ;  ergo  ntfaem  dcwMSC 
Pericles  non  desemll  Atbenas  ;  ~ 

nientibus  Romam ;  ergo  urfaa  non  est  d 
si  boc  modo  argumenlaretur,  Tfaemiitocln  sritoa 
quit, ergo  mibi  licet;  argumenluni  raset  1  almli: 
exempla,  ciim  ad  aiia  spccialia  BccomtDodanlai,  d 
sunt  Tel  dissimilia.  Hojus  autem  loci  o  dancn 
quie  gcneri  suo  aceommodanlur. 

Est  et  alia  imperfeetipr  disiiibutio  tx  eStrtJKV 
partes  HOD  sunt  propria  efleeu  lol)iis,se<l  ij 
tium.  U[  Cie.  de  Senect.  "  Nautamm  alii  m 
dunt,  alii  per  foros  cursilaot,  alii  senlinam  e: 
gubemator  autem  datura  tenet  in  puppi."  InbotLW 
plo  totum  est  naula,  quod  est  BingolernuB  naalam 
genus;  partes,  tnalum  seanilcre,  corsilsre.  b.  (^ 
tamcn  naut%  ut  totius  sire  generis  parte*  tin  tfom 
non  iiimt,  sed  specierum,  i.  e.  singiilonna  aaaMHB 
clfeeta  sire  officia,  quibus  ipsz  ipecits.  L  c  (lafA 
aautx  inter  sedislinguunlur.  Veritm  quaulo  hnCt 
tributia  iniperfeetioir  est,  tauto  est  frequeiMiW-  Vm 
autem  illius  pnccipuns  est,  nt  perfectiori*  rariMM 
suppleat ;  ctlm  distribntio  generis  in  spcdes,  el  sap*- 
dictum  est,  lam  difficilis  inientu  tit. 


lij»*rmpf 


Dt  DittrAiaioHe  i  Sm^tttii. 

"  RELiaOA  diitributiD  est  modo  q 
oram,  ut  ■ubjectornn  et  adjui 
Bubjectis est, ciim  partes *ant  •nbjecia.'*  Ueat^vafc 
TerK  partes  intelleclKSubjectiadiatingnaiiliirTdaiaa- 
branlur. 

Ut  apud  Catullnm  : 

"Virgiailasnon  lota  tua  est :  ex  parte  puntnnesL 
Tertia  para  matri  data,  pars  data  tertia  pslii : 
Terlta  sola  toa  est :  noli  pngnare  dnobus. 
Qui  genero  soa  jura  smut  cum  dote  dedonnt.'' 

Virginitas  pucIlK  Tel  jus  potius  rirginitatii  ii  Dt* 
partes  diriditur  subjectisdistinctas,nBtre,patR,etipa 
puella.     Alteram  exemplnm  ex  cap.  28  hue  tramfaiv, 
Vir^l.  1  Georg.  ubi  poeta  exoniilur  opna  suub  a£- 
visioue  in  quatuor  pattea,  subjectis  suia  oceaputftB 
distioctas,  segetes,  arboret,  peeora,  apes. 
"  Quid  facisi  Islas  s^etes,  quo  sidere  lerram 
Veneie,  Mncenas,  ulmisjue  adjuiigae  litrs 
Convenial :  qUK  cuia  bourn,  qui  callus  b>beak> 
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Sit  pecori,  atque  apibus  quanta  experieotia  parcis, 
Hmc  canere  incipiam." 

Tertium  esemplam  ex  eodem  etiam  capite  buc  trans- 
laitar.  Cic.  pro  Muraena  :  "  Intelligo,  judices,  tres 
ioUiis  accusationis  partes  fuisse :  et  earum  unam  in  re- 
piebensione  yitfe,  alteram  in  contentione  dignitatis, 
teitiam  in  criminibus  ambitiis  esse  versatam."  Hie 
tolA  aocusatioin  tria  membra  distribuitur,  sabjectis  suis 
oecapantibus  distincta:  atque  in  bis  tribus  exemplis 
toUnn  est  integrum.  Quartum  ezemplum  est  generis 
in  species  ex  Cic  6  Tuscul.  '*  Sint  sand  ilia  tria  genera 
bonomm,  dtim  corporis  et  externa  jaceant  huroi,  et 
tantommodo  qnia  snmenda  sunt,  appellentur  bona. 
Alia  autem,  divina  ilia,  longd  lat^ue  se  pandant, 
eodamque  contingant"  Hie  Cicero  bona  in  tres  species, 
qms  ille  genera  Tocat,diridit,  subjectis  suis  distinctas; 
Bempe  animi,  corporis,  et  fortunee. 


CAP.  XXIX. 

De  DUtrihutione  ex  AdjunciU, 

**  DisTRiBUTio  ex  adjunctis  est,  quando  partes  sunt 
adjancta.** 

Ut  bominum  alii  sani,  alii  segri:  alii  divites,  alii 
paiiperes. 

Sic  Virgril.  1  Georg.  mundum  dividit  in  quinque 
partes;  mediam  torridam,  duas  extremas  frigidas,  et 
rdiqoas  duas  temperatas : 

"  Qmnque  tenent  calum  zone,  quarum  una  corusco 
Semper  sole  nibens,  et  torrida  semper  ab  igni,  &c.*' 

Csesar  1  Belli  Oall. "  Gallia  est  omnis  diWsa  in  tres 
partes :  quarum  unam  incolunt  Belgie,  aliam  Aquitani, 
tertiam,  qui,  ipsorum  lingua  Celtee,  nostra  Galli,  ap- 
pellantnr. 

In  distributionibus  bujusmodi  iroperfectis  adverten- 
dam  est  id  quod  ridetur  distribui.  Nam  si  id  totius 
rationem  habet,  integri  vcl  generis,  distributio  est ;  si 
non  babet  rationem  totius,  sed  simplex  aliquod  argu- 
nentnm  est,  ut  causa,  efTcctum,  subjectum,  adjunctum, 
BOO  est  distributio  sed  enumeratio  potius,  Tel  causarum 
plttrium  ejusdem  effecti,  vel  cffectorum  plurium  ejus- 
dem  causte,  tcI  subjectorum  plurium  ejusdem  adjuncti, 
▼el  denique  adjunctorum  plurium  ejusdem  subjecti. 
Hoe  genere  distributionis  imperfecto  argumcnta  ssepe 
quorum  verae  species  nulls  apparent,  modis  quibus- 
dam  distinguuntur,  modos  autem  supra  in  adjunctis 
posuimus.  Sic  in  causis,  "  procreans  et  conscrvans, 
modi"  efficientis,  *'  non  species,"  dicuntur:  quia  non 
difTerant  inter  se  ut  species  per  difTerentias  oppositas, 
•ed  ita  at  uni  et  eidem  eflicicnti  con  venire  qiieant; 
quandoquidem  quse  causa  procrcat,  eadem  fer^  conser- 
▼at;  potestque  efficere  idem  tcI  solus,  tcI  cum  aliis; 
Bonnulla  vel  per  se,  yel  per  accidens. 


CAP.  XXX. 

De  Dejinitione. 

Definitio  in  tradcndis  artibus  est  usu  quidem  prior 
distributione  (prius  enim  definitur  unaqueeque  res 
quam  distribuitur)  natura  tamen  et  inveniendi  ordiue 
est  posterior :  genus  enim,  quo  non  adhibito,  si  quod 
sit,  nulla  definitio  constitui  potest,  d  distributione,  qui 
proprtus  generis  est  locus,  mutuum  accipit. 

**  Definitio  est,  cum  explicatur  quid  res  sit.*' 

Definitio  vocatur,  eo  quod  rei  cuj usque  esscntiam 
definit,  eamque  suis  quasi  finibus  circumscribit 

*'  Atque  ut  definitio  arguit  sive  explicat  definitum, 
sic  Ticissim  a  definito  argui  potest."  Quee  quanquam 
argumentorum  omnium  afifectio  communis  est  arg-uerc 
inter  se  yicissim  etargfui,  bic  tamen  candem  ob  causam 
facta  mentio  est  definiti,  ob  quam  in  capite  notationis 
facta  est  nominis;  ne  argumentorum  numero  excludi 
videatur,  cum  neque  ejusdem  sit  nominis  cum  defini- 
tione  quam  arguit,  neque  caput  sibi  peculiareobtincat; 
sicut  alia  argumentorum  paria,  quee  nominis  ejusdem 
non  sunt.  Ad  reciprocationem  autem  quod  attinct, 
quR3  dcfinitioni  cum  distributione  communis  est,  ea 
definitionis  et  definiti  manifestissima  est :  logica  enim 
est  ars  bene  ratiocinandi ;  et  vicissim,  ars  bene  ratio- 
cinandi  est  logica.  Atque  ad  bunc  modum  omnis  de- 
finitio, ut  nonnuUi  recih  monuerunt,  conversione  exa- 
minandaest:  unde  Boethius,  Top.  5,  *' omnis  defiuitio 
rei,  quam  definit,  adaequatur." 

"  Definitio  est  perfecta  aut  imperfecta :  ilia  proprid 
definitio,  hoec  descriptio  dicitur." 

"  Definitio  perfecta  est,  quse  constat  h  solis  causis 
esseutiam  constituentibus."  Redundat  ergo  in  defi- 
nitione  perfecta  quicquid  prsterea  ponitur. 

**  Causae  autem  illte  genere  et  forma  comprehen- 
duntur." 

Genus  enim  et  forma  (quee  sunt  quasi  corpus  et 
anima  definitionis)  totam  rei  esscntiam  constituunt* 
Non  ita  tamen  necessario  requiritur  in  definitione  per- 
fecta genus,  ut  perfecta  non  sit  nisi  genus  babcat : 
primum  enim,  summorum  generum,  ut  argument!  in 
logica  inventione,  genus  nullum  est;  sed  tota  corum 
essentia  sub  ipsa  forma  continetur ;  quie  etiam  mate- 
riam  iis  conTcnientem  complectitur ;  dcinde  fieri  potest 
ut  ipsee  canss  facilius  occurrant  quam  earum  sjmbo- 
lum  genus.  Itaquc  si  ex  ipsis  causis  definitio  constat, 
perfecta  erit ;  si  ex  genere,  succinctior  tantum.  Genus 
autem  proximum,  non  remotum,  in  definitione  semper 
est  poneudum :  qui  enim  proximum  ponit,  remotiora 
etiam  posuit :  nisi  proximum  fortd  anonjmum  sit ; 
tum  enim  et  quotiescunque  generis,  sive  anon^nnum 
sit  sive  non,  paulo  ante  facta  mentio  est,  abessc  genus 
in  definitione,  et  recte  subintelligi  potest :  ut  in  bac 
ipsa  definitionis  definitione,  genus  remotum,  nempe 
ortum  argumentum ;  tum  etiam  proximum,  nempe 
reale  et  compositum,  subintelligitur.  Quam  autem  bic 
formam  in  definitione  appellamus,  plcrique  difiTeren- 
tiam  vocant.  Sed  differentia  formse  fructus  est :  et 
nisi  in  rerum  collatione,  quse  in  definitione  nulla  est. 


'^^En! 
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MBCffMM)  at  tmmi  ipsi  e»l  uiidr  prircipua  rcrum 
opHsMia  aaiAari  y necipuum  cj^o  in  (lefinitiune  lu- 

Ali[ue  lioc  modo  Jefinitor  hnmo,  Roimal  rationde : 
ncnpc  grnerCi "  aniuol,"  intelligimus,  ut  dictum  est, 
encniinm  cnrparcam  tilponlD  vibe  vt  cenuu,  qus  ma- 
terirH  liuniinU  est,  et  pan  furmiB  :  cut  si  adJas  "ra- 
tionuic."  lotiun  rurmfem  hominis  comprefacndea,  lits, 


■  Vjaboln 

Grammatict  eit  an 
a  bene  dicendi.  Lngica  bene 
■etica  bene  numerandi.  Geome- 
INam  gcnere  "  an  "  inlellifrimus 
I  dixpositorum  camprebeiisioDein, 
ig  usque  artii  et  pan  fonns,  slTe 
d  si  addas  fannam  cujusque  artis 
I  qnoque  tub  so  comprebendil,  nt 

■  at  Mp.  8^  kbec  (olBiD  artis  essontiam  expli- 


t!  quod  attinet,  nempc  a  de- 
;  ct  caDtra,alBnn3l^  rel  ne^t6; 
o,  quie  distrifaillionis  quoque  fuit, 
Hposuil. 


D*  Deieripiiimt. 

I  perfectte  propter  caa««rura  et  pra 
uritaten,  difficilei  inventu  sudI 
ad  tupplendam  igitar  caruto   ruriUlem,  "  descriptio 


" Deacriptio est  definiiio imperfecta, ex  altis etiam ar- 
gnaentia  rem  defiDlcii'.,"  Id  rst,  ex  quibusni  aliis 
rem  quoquonodoexplkniis. 

Ubi  iUque  forma  baberi  nnn  potest  (oaia  ^neraferd 
nodork  aniit)  prapriMas  loco  formic  scu  diffemntiffi  ac- 
cipienda  est:  ut,  "angclus  est  substantia  incoq>arca; 
etjuui  est  aoimal  hinuibile,"  See.  Adjaucta  live  acci- 
deolia,  quie  vocantur  (<|uia  substantia  sola,  ut  inquil 
Aristot  1.  G,  Mctapb.  c.  A,  primario  dcfiniuntur,  acci- 
dentia secuodario  taotuDi}  propria  quidem  ^nere,  sub- 
JMto,  causaque  proiima  Tel  efficieiite,  tcI  fioali,  vel 
ntraque  dcfiniuntnr.  Genere  et  subjccio  solo ;  ut,  "  si- 
taitai  est  curritns  UHsi :"  subjccto  et  cfficieDte;  ut, 
"  tonitru  est  sonus  fratUG  nubis,  ob  igoetn  opprcssum  ; 
iluantilas  continua  est  adjunctum  corporis,  ab  exlen- 
uone  msterini:"  finali ;  ut,  "sensus  est  facultas  natu- 
ralis  in  animoli,  ad  judicmdum  dc  singuliribus :"  vcl 
ulraque;  ut,  *'  respiraiio  est  attmciio  ct  eipulsio  acris 
reciproca  A  pulinonibus  facta,  ad  cordis  refrig^ralio- 
nem."  Omiltiiiir  cnim  srrpc  subjcctum  in  definttione 
proprioruni,  quijipe  quod  c\  nrcTicre  vel  ex  causa  intel- 
ligilur!  at, 


imagine*  fenimeogDitantm-"  Kondicitwr  "imtaiB 
temus  aiiimalia,"  addito  nempe  subjeclo,  qata  id  m^ 
tioDc  "teusus"  iouUigitur.  PulcDiiiB  natanla  li- 
tiunc  sua  el  causa  efficienlc  definiunlari  Mi^mAaiM 
est  facultaa  Kdendi,  oru  ab  aaima  nooaaM."  ttiUtm 
Tel  fine  vcl  objecio  qus  ssepe  ooincidnat  dtCoinlw: 
fine;  ut,"  Lopricaesi  ars  bcue  raii>M:ituii>li:''<li^aK 
ut,  "  Phj'sica  eat  jcientia  rerum  nalnraliaas.''  (1hB> 
tales  patibiles  dcfiniuolur  subjecto  el  efficifohr  it' 
"  color  eat  qualilas  cnipuris  mixti,  orta  ex  enukmfn^ 
tiime  lucidi  et  opaci."  Actionem  tav  aubjada  riklMi 
ct  fiue  definiuntur.  Relationes  rdsti*  iDlcr  w  «l  1^ 
damento  sire  cauia:  ut,  "patemitas  «t  >«laCM  paOS 
ad  filium,  ci  procreationc  orta." 

Adjuncia  commuiiia  objecto,  efficiealr,  finafi,  nla 
bit  quoi  sunt  ex  usti,  definiunlur :  at,  ~  albcd*  M 
color,  ortus  ex  lucido  opacum  superaotc.' 

lUud  modo  generatim  in  deacriptioniliiH  arntdaa, 
ne  causa  pro  ^nere  babeatur;  ul  ctin  dabiaaUa  il^ 
scribitur,squalilisrationum;  sanitat,  t^iMMtria baa^ 
rum ;  dolor,  soludo  continni ;  eclipsii  Imue,  intfipHH 
tcme;  aut  lubjectum;  at,  Tentus  «t  aef  nwUa;  ji* 
tilja  est  voluntas  conslani;  t  ulniu  CO  para  earw d3i- 
cerata;  peccatUB  originis  est  natant  coilapta,  tC  ■■ 

CRtenm  b  bb  cerlm  regalE  ilari  nm  fmme. 
Aliquando  enim  ex  remote  Eolun  eoninrio  fl  ii- 
icriptii):  at, 

"Villus  est  Tilinm  fugue,  c4  sipirnbt  prima 
SiulUtia  caniiiK.** A  liquando  pfaaj  aiUtncia  A 

Hinc  etm  naica  rei  definiiio,  {Jama  ttMMa  imaif^  J 

Ut  autcmdeliaitii)  definito,  quod  s 
ila  etiam  descriptio  descripto  « 
VeruiD  Doa  affecuo  solum  hnc  n 
nem  et  rem  deicriptam  intercedit,  aed  el 
juxia  commanem  illam  distributionb  i 
regnlam,  supri,  cap.  25,  Iraditam  ;  qna  itaaifit 
quoqtie  propria  rei  deecriptie  el  reciproca  MM  dAtt 
Quamtii  euim  in  deMriptiooibut  multa  *«epe  Hap- 
runlur,  quorum  aliqua  forte  latius  patent,  qaam  id  ^mI 
describitur,  juocta  tamcn  squaDtar  dcccripto  dcscn|A> 
onemque  propriam  reddunt ;  tin  minoa,  ntioaa  *l^ 
inutilisdeaeriptiocensendaest.  Ct,*'baaa«e*laaBal 
mortale,  capax  diwripliote."  Hic  coai  aliqaa  caaa 
(materia  ecilicet  et  communi  fnrma,  qoe  tab  paet 
"  animal"  continctur)  mi&centur  dus  ciicniwtiaua 
sive  adjuncta,  altprum  commune,  icilicet  "  Momk.* 
alteram  proprium,  "  capax  disciplinm."  At  qouuta, 
iiiquls,  illud  "  mortale,"  ciim  nullum  aoinial  noa  ni 
mortale  ?  Quia  oempc  Aristot.  cujus  htec  dcKriplietf* 
Top.  6,  1,  nnimalia  quicdam  oil  esse  immoitalia.  Tup- 
4, 2,  el  ill  eodcm  capile,  Dcum  ipsum  {wsir  mSiinn'- 
i.  e.  "  iramnrtalc  animal,"  locat. 

"  Sed  htcc  succincta  breritos  non  est  in  bac  tfiot 
perpctua ;  quie  tvpe  illnstriotem  et  copiosiona  eipli- 
cs  lid  nem  desiderat" 

Succinctie  descriptiones,  qnr  pcrfedas  ir*BU»i« 
dcfinilionrs,  nsum  bnbent  pnecipui  iuattibailTadcwl> 
ac  dispulationibua.     noludiKca  illv,  n^etc  ad  aoitt 
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▼ilg;i  magis  accommodtte,  apnd  oratoresac  poetas  fre- 
^■entiuB  occorranL 

Sic  gloria  describitor  in  Miloniana :  *'  Sed  tamen  ex 
oamibna  pnemiis  rirtutis,  si  easet  babenda  ratio  prae- 
aioroniy  amplissimom  esse  prsemiam  gloriam:  banc 
■iiaiByqaflebreTitatem  yitie  posteritatis  memoria  conso- 
laietor;  que  efficeret,ut  absentes,adesseniii8;  mortai, 
viyeremus;  banc  denique  esse,  cajas  gradibus  etiam 
bonioes  in  coelam  videantar  ascendere."  Descriptio 
h»e  gloriee  constat  ex  genere/'preemio"  nempe  "vir- 
tatia;''  adjancta  amplitudine,  eaqae  aucta  a  minore, 
quod  sit  omniom  amplissima ;  qaatuor  deinde  efTecta 
ejvi  adjiciontur. 

Sic  4  iEneid.  fama  describitur : 

"  Extempld  Lybias  magnas  it  fama  per  nrbes, 
Fama,  malum  quo  non  aliud  velocius  uUum ; 
Mobilitate  viget,  viresque  acquirit  eundo,"  &c. 

Describitur  fama,  1.  a  genere,  **  malum :"  2.  ab  ad- 
jancta Telocitate,  quae  illustratur  a  majore  negato, 
**  qno  non  aliud  velocius :"  turn  duplici  effecto  aliarum 
lomm  dissimili,  quod 

**  Mobilitate  viget,  viresque  acquirit  eundo." 

9.  Ab  adjuncta  varietate,  quse  ostenditur  ex  aliis  ad- 
jonctis,  quod  sit  primo  *'  parva,"  idque  arguitur  causa, 
•cilicet  ^  metu,"  et  circumstantia  temporis,  '*  primo*' 
aempe ;  tum  sobito  gp^ndior  facta  incremento  exigui 
temporis  incredibili,  idque  ostenditur  trib.  effectis,  quae 
•ingula  subjectis  suis  illustrantur, 

— — ^Moz  sese  attollit  in  auras : 

Ingiediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit." 


4.  A  causa  procreante,  "  illam  terra  parens,"- 


scilicet  gigantum;  et  efficiendi  modo,  consilio 
Benpe  sire  impetu  naturali,  **  ira  irritata  deorum,"  qui 
gigantea  occiderant;  causa  autem  procreans  comrouois 
lUnatrata  tempore  adjuncto,  et  communi  testimonio, 

"  £ztreiiiam,  ut  perhibent,  Caeo  Enceladoque  sororem 
ProgeDuit."        Rursus  illustratam  ab  adjunctis, 

"  Pedibus  celerem  et  pemicibus  alis, 

Mottstrum  horrendum,  ingens  " 

Deinde  a  partibus  corporis  et  membris,  iisque  paribus. 

*'  Cui  qnot  sunt  corpore  plumae. 

Tot  vigiles  oculi  subter,  mirabile  dictu. 

Tot  Unguse,  totidem  ora  sonant,  tot  subrigit  aures.*' 

Turn  ab  effectis  nocturriis,  iisque  partim  affinnatis 
qMC  aubjectis  locis  illustrantur, 

"  Node  volat  cceli  medio,  terrcque  per  umbram 

Strideos;"  partim  negatis,"  nee  dulci  decUnat  lumina  somno." 

Turn  dinmis,  eaqne  illustrantur  et  subjectis  locis,  et 
adjoncto  situ  sedendi. 


Tales  sunt  descriptiones  plantarum,  animalium  in 
pb jsicis ;  item  fluminnm,  montinm,  urbium  apud  Geo- 
grapbos  et  Historicos ;  personam m  denique  apud  poe- 
tas et  oratores. 


M 


Luce  sedet  custos,  aut  summi  culmine  tecti, 
Turribus  aut  altis,  et  magnas  territat  urbes. 


Ab  adjunctis  denique  paribus; 

**  Tarn  ikti  praviqae  tenaz  quam  nuntia  veri. 


n 


ft 


CAP.  XXXII. 

De  Tettimanio  divino. 

'*  ExposiTO  artificiali  argumento,  sequitur  inartifi- 
ciale. 

**  Argumentum  inartificiale  est  quod  non  sua  natura, 
sed  assumpta  artificialis  alicujus  argumenti  vi  arguit 

"  Id  uno  nomine  testimonium  dicitur."  Nempe,  ut 
inquit  Cic.  in  Top.  '*  quod  ab  aliqua  externa  re  sumi- 
tur  ad  faciendam  fidem." 

Inartificiale  autem  dicitur,  non  quod  artis  ope  et 
auxilio  non  inveniatur  (siquidem  de  eo  invenicndo,  ut 
inquit  Cicero,  Partit  in  arte  preecipitur)  sed  quod  ex  se 
suaque  natnra  artis  bujus  et  facultatis  arguendi  expers 
sit  Potest  etiam  assumptnm  dici,  quod  assumpta  ri 
arguit,  non  sua.  Argumentum  enim  inartificiale  natu- 
ram  rei  non  attingit,  nedum  arguit,  ut  artificiale  solet, 
neque  rei  affectio,  sicut  artificiale,  est ;  sed  est  nuda 
cujuspiam  aliqua  de  re  attestatio,  sive  attestantis  affir- 
matio  aut  negatio.  Res  autem  neque  propter  affirma- 
tionem  sunt,  neque  propter  negatiouem  non  sunt :  tes- 
timonium igitur  ex  se  suaque  natura  non  arguit ;  **  sed 
assumpta  artificialis  alicujus  argumenti  vi."  Vis  autem 
hsc  est  testantis  auctoritas,  a  qua  omnis  testimonii 
fides  pendet.  Auctoritas  autem  variis  in  argumentis 
consistit,  sed  in  effectis  testantis  et  in  adjunctis  prseci- 
pue  cemitur. 

"  Itaque  cum  exquisita  rerum  Veritas"  sive  natura 
*'  subtilius  exquiritur,  perexiguam  probationis  vim  tes- 
timonium babet." 

Hinc  Cic.  1  de  Nat  '*  Non  tam  aoctores,"  inquit, 
'*  in  disputando,  quam  rationum  momenta  quaerenda 
sunt" 

**  In  civilibus  autem  et  humanis  rebus,"  ubi  de  facto 
queritur,  **  plerumque  hoc  argumentum  pnecipuam 
fidem  d  moribus  arguentis  efficit,  si  prudeutia,  probitas, 
et  benevolcntia  affuerint" 

Horum  unum  aliquod  si  deest,  vel  per  imprudentiam 
testis,  vel  propter  improbitatem,  vel  inimicitiarum  de- 
nique aut  nimiiB  gratiie  causa,  falsum  saepe  pro  testi- 
monio dicitur. 

Testimonium  est  divinum  vel  humanum. 

£t  rectd  quidem  in  species  cfficicutibus  suis  causis 
distinctas  dividitur.  Ab  efiicientibus  enim  maxime  tes- 
timonium suas  vires  assumit  Effectum  itaque  est,  si 
ad  testem  spectas;  testimonium,  si  ad  rem  tcstatam. 
Perexiguam  autem  vim  probationis  in  exquisita  veri- 
tate  et  natura  rerum  pervestiganda  comrouniter  tribui 
testimonio  quod  tam  ad  divinum  quam  ad  humanum 
pertinere  videatur,  id  cur  quempiaro  offendat, non  video: 
testimonium  enim  sive  divinum  sit  sive  humanum,  per- 
aeque  vim  omnem  ab  autbore,  nullam  in  se  habet.    Et 
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diruium  (|uidem  IwlimoDiain  affimiBt  rel  negat  r«m  ita 
(•M,  fscitque  nt  CTcdaln;  non  probnt,  nou  docet,  nan 
iacit  ot  Kiam  aut  ialelligam  cur  iu  ait,  nisi  rationes 
quoqoe  adhibeat. 

Tcsttmonium  dtrbiuin  nt  quod  Deum  habet  anlbo- 


Ib  diiini*  tMtimoiiiis  nnmeraiitnr  non  boIdbi  deonim 
OTKula,  sed  ctiam  responia  Talum  el  fatidicornm. 

T«ra  b«o  aint  an  fiota,  reri  Dominit  an  falsi,  logicut 
son  Isborat,  ted  quam  moio  tim  arguendi  uaumquiKl- 
qne  b&beal.  Itaqoo  in  dvilib.  ettun  et  bumaDis  rebus 
leetitnonium  difinuai  periode  vim  probationit  h^>et,  ut 
<jii>  audioT  Terns  eA  aut  faUaa  dem. 

HaJQtmodiiantiUaCati]ia.3,"N*niuliIlaomitliin), 
visas  Doctaimo  tcmpora  ab  occtdenle  faces,  ardoremque 
COeli ;  ut  fulminam  jaetas,  ut  leme  molus,  cfctersque, 
qMB  ita  Bnlta,  doIhs  cotuulibtu,  facta  luDt,  ut  bsc,  qus 
noBe  fiont,  eanen  dii  iaraortales  ndereotvr." 


CAP.  xxxni. 

Dt  TettimoTiio  lamono. 

I,  quod  aathorcm  babet 

mane  aut  proprium." 

me  proponitur,  Don  ut  accuraUi  aliqua 
J»mIu  (m^db  enim  t«iiiiDoiito  propria  est)  scd  ut  dis- 
tlMtM  qnalitcunqDC  ssbtltamarain  spectetttm,  ad  qots 
inreriorn  species  teslimonii  et  exempla  posttDt  rcrocari. 
Atque,  ut  superior  ilia  distinctio  in  dirinum  et  fauma- 
nnm,  ab  cfficiente  tiuoque  sumitar,  qui  f!t  persona  pub- 
lics sire  conununis,  aat  propria  sive  privala. 

**  Testimoninm  commune  est,  ut  lex  et  illustris  sen- 

Hec  enim  duo  exempla  sunt  poiius  qaim  species; 
quibus  adjuugi  point  fama;  quam  Cic.  in  Top.  quod- 
dam  multiludiius  les6monium  appellsl;  alii,  conien- 

"  Lej^s  aniem  el  non  scriptfD  cl  scripUe  testimonium 
cstproMiione :  Est  enim,  jud ices,  non  scripla,  sed  nata 
lex;  quam  uon  didicimus,  accepimus,  legimus ;  verum 
ex  nalnra  ipsa  arripuimus,  bausimus,  expressimus;  ad 
quam  uon  doclJ,  sed  facti ;  noD  tnslituti,  sed  imbuti 
sumus :  ut,  si  vita  nostra  in  allquas  insidlas,  si  in  vim, 
in  tela,  aul  latronum  aut  inimiconiin  incidisset,  omnis 
bonesla  ratin  essci  expediendiE  saltllis."  Et  ibidem, 
"Quod  si  duodecim  labulfe  noclumum  furem  quoquo 
modo,  diurnum  autem,  si  se  lelo  defenderil,  inlcrfici 
impune  TolueruDt,  quis  est,  qui,"  See. 

Restat  illuilris  sentcntia;  cujus  generis  sunt  pro- 
Terbia,  Ul  pares  cum  paribus  facillime  congrcgantur. 
Sparlam  nacius  es,  banc  exoma.  Tuni  dicta  sapicn~ 
turn :  ut,  nosce  leipsum.  Nc  quid  nluiis.  Sponde, 
prento  est  dclrimcnium.  Quanquam  enim  h>ec  dicta 
singula  4  singulis  FurtassG  aucloribus  orta  sunt,  tamen 
quia  omnium  in  ore  »etsantur,  quasi  omnium  fiunl,  et 
ad  commune  testimonium  rect^  referuntur. 


Q.  fratrem  :  "  Atquc  ille  quiden 
doctrine,  Plato,  turn  deuiqoe  fore  bestai  reifHik  pH 
i  aut  docti  et  sapieule*  IxiaiiBes  eai  rrfn*  H 
pissent,  aut   qui   rcgeient,   i 
duclrioa  ac  sapientia  collocassent." 
Talia  aunt  in  poetis.     £neid.  6. 

"  Disdie  juttitiam,  monili ;  el 

Sic  Homericis  illi*  versibus 

Aloe  i't"  S/Aa/iiyvs  Syir  i\ 

Ajsi  aulera  n  Sabunioe  duiil  duodram  Bans. 

CoDsUtnil  veru  duceiu,  obi  AllKnii 


Vicli  sunt  in  judiciu  Hegarentes,  quo  o 
cum  AthcniensibuH  de  Salamine  insula,  n 

Atque  faiec  leleruia  fuere  el  absenuum  le 
ferd  mortDoTom;  quiedejare  potui 

Vi«cnliura  et  ptaeseniiun),  quK  de  fic^ 
lestantnT,  non  lanlum  suut  "  ciim  quKritat  dc  & 
aut  ca^e  et  ejusmodi  negotto  aliquo,  Md  ei 
tionis,  confessiouts,  juri^jurandi  icstimoBia  si 

Obligationis  cicmplum  est  Pbilipp.  5,  " 
recipio,  spondee,  P.  C.  C^csareni   talem  & 
civeia,  qualis  bodie  sit,  qoajeaiqtic  e 
et  optare  debunus." 

Pignns  etiam  obligalin  qwedaa  afc 

Ct  apud  Virgil.  Ed.  3. 

"Vis  nio  inter  noi  qnnd 
ExpoduaorT    {^bioe 
Bis  venil  ad  nialctraai,  bi 
Depouo :  to  die,  mecom  i 

"  Confessio  est  Tcl  libera,  in  qua  cujusns  ia^» 
oiam  pro  se  lerissimum  contra  se  )^i  iiiwimiw  c^i^ 
tur.  Vel  est  expressa  (ormentis,  quB  proprtt  V"^ 
dicitur." 

Tale  full  argumentum  contra  Mil(meB,qaod iCSw- 
rone  dcridciur:  quia  cruciatos  non  avpi^  *(fi(^ 
quiim  meDdacium  exprimit  atque  exioiqaet  'ip 
vero,  qus  erot  aut  qualis  quEStio:  beas,afaiE«»' 
ubiCascaFCIodiusinsidiaifedlMtloniF  Fedi;  (Mt 
crax.    Nullas  feciL    Sperata  libcrtaa." 

Hue  etiam  rcfeni  potest  ai^umentOBa,  que  VaH 
ciim  affirmalionis  nostre  approbationem  et  eiptna- 
tiam  adversario  proponimus. 

Terr.  4.  "  Ecqnis  Tolcalio,  si  sua  sponle  tchbO, 
unam  libellam  dedisset?  venial  nunc,  exp«ri>nr;Bck 

Tcreut,  Eunucfa. 

"  Fac  peticulum  in  Uterii, 

Fic  in  palaslis,  iu  muacis ;  qnie  libenin 

Scire  xqnuin  est  adoksceatem,  sotcrten  dabo-'  ,{ 


..    I 


n  testimonium  esL 
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e  est  iBneid.  0. 

er  superos,  et  siqua  fides  tellure  sub  ima  est, 
ivitus,  regina,  tuo  de  littore  cessi.'* 

nris  autem  in  jaramentis  diviDum  qaodammo- 
monium  inFocetor,  juramenti  tamen  fides  autbo- 
:  moribus  jurantis  nititur. 


Reciproeatio  bic  obscurior  est  ad  rem  testatam,  quod 
est  bic  alteram  arg^mentum  afTectum ;  ut  quia  testa- 
tum rerum  sit,  testis  sit  etiam  vcrax. 

Ut  autem  non  sua  ri  testimonium,  sed  auctoritas  tes- 
tis arg^it  rem  testatam ;  ita  vicissim  res  testata  non 
arguit  ipsum  testimonium,  sed  autboritatem  testis. 
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LIBER  SECUNDUS. 


DE  ARGUMENTORUM  DISPOSITIONE. 


CAP.  I. 

Quid  sit  argumentorum  dispotitio  P 

jc  prima  artis  log^cae  pars  fuit  in  argfumentorum 
3ne :  pars  altera  sequitur  in  eorum  dispositione. 
nadmodum  gramroaticaB  pars  prima  est  desin- 
>cibus,  secunda  de  sjntaxi  earum ;  sic  logicee 
ima  de  arguraentis  in?eniendis  fuit,  secunda  est 
onendis,  i.  e.  qua:  doceat  argumenta  rect^  dispo- 
ta  dispositio  quasi  sjntaxis  quaedam  argumen- 
!st ;  non  tamen  ad  bene  judicandum  duntaxat, 
Ramus,  quod  nimis  angustum  est,  sed  ad  bene 
landum,  qui  finis  est  log^cse  generalis,  ad  quem 
inem  omnia  artis  preecepta  referenda  sunt.  lis 
Don  assentior,  qui  judicium  secundam  esse  par- 
^cee  Folunt:  cum  ipsorum  scntentia  judicium 
mdie  bujus  partis  nempe  dispositionis  finis  et 
:  non  potest  autem  res  eadem  esse  finis  et  id  cujus 
I,  fructus  quod  aflectum  est  et  ejus  fructus  causa, 
positio  est.  An  inquiunt  Judicium  ut  doctrina  est 
^cte;  finis  est  utbabitus  bene  judicandi.  Immo 
quam,  dispositionis  doctriua  suam  operam  con- 
1  solCkm  ad  bene  judicandum,  sed  ad  bene  ratio- 
im ;  judicium  autem  et  dispositionem  pro  eodem 
:erim  cum  Ramo :  si  enim  certa,  ut  ipse  Ramus 
)ositioDis  regiila  unumquodque  judicatur,  dispo- 
ique  ac  judicium  si  idem  erunt,  idem  ertt  et 
et  id  cujus  regula  est :  doctriua  deinde  judicii 
ibil  aliud  quam  bene  judicare;  doctrina  dispo- 
pro  sua  disponendi  parte,  etiam  bene  ratiocinari : 
sit  intelligere,  st?e  judicare,  she  disputare,  sive 
isse.  Certa  enim  dispositionis  regula  unum- 
le  munus  ratiocinandi  excolitur. 
itaque  simplicem  argumentorum  inter  se  aflfec- 
aliquid  per  se  conferre  ad  judicium  rectumquc 
lium  initio  proposuerim,  nunc  eorum  dispositio- 
iquanto  plus,  adeoquc  clarius  ad  idem  conducere 

0. 


Prius  autem  qu4m  ad  partes  dispositionis  accedimus, 
generalis  quasdam  dispositionis  aflTectio,  quao  crjpsis 
dicitur,  attingenda  est;  ut  quae  ad  omnes species  dispo- 
sitionis communiter  pertineat.  Crypsis  autem,  sive  oc- 
cultatio  ista,  est  triplex ;  dispositarum  scilicet  partium 
vel  defectus,  rel  rcdundantia,  rel  in?ersio.  Quod 
itaque  semel  bic  monendum  est,  siqua  propter  bas 
crjpses  dubitatio  contingit,  explenda  quie  desunt,  am- 
putanda  quae  supersunt,  et  pars  quwque  in  suum  resti- 
tuenda  est  locum. 


CAP.  II. 

De  Axiomatit  affirmatione  et  negatione. 

"  Dispositio  est  axiomatica  vel  dianoetica. 

"  Axioma  est  dispositio  argumenti  cum  argumento, 
qua  esse  aliquid  aut  non  esse  indicator." 

Axioma  saspe  Aristoteli  significat  propositionem  si?e 
sententiam  ita  claram,  at  quasi  digna  sit  cui  propter  se 
fides  babeatur.  Alias  axioma  et  propositionem  sive 
sententiam  quamlibet  pro  eodem  is  habct:  et  rectd 
quidem  :  ut  enim  scntentia  a  scntio,  i.  e.  existimo  vel 
arbitror,  ita  axioma  &  verbo  Graeco  quod  idem  signifi- 
cat, dcrivatur.  Atque  bujus  vocis  generalem  banc  sig- 
nificationem  apud  veteres  dialecticos  receptam  fuissc, 
ex  Cicerone,  Plutarcbo,  Laertio,  Gellio,  Galeno  lib.  16, 
c.  8,  constat. 

Latine  "  enuntiatum,  enuntiatio ;  pronuntiatum,  pro- 
nuntiatio;  eflatum"  Varroni  profatum,  et  proloquium, 
apud  Gellium  lib.  16,  id  est  scntentia  in  qua  nihil  de- 
sideratur.  Ex  Groeco  etiam  *'  oratio"  et  '*  propositio" 
dicitur. 

Cur  ergo,  inquis,  Grascanica,  ct  hepc  prae  aliis^ox 
placita  est  P  Quia,  inquam,  commodissima.  Nam 
"  oratio**  et  **  scntentia"  voces  latiores  sunt;  ideoque 
Graeci  qai  \6yw  sive  **ratioDem"  vocant,  addunt  fer^ 
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wjput  COM  w  ^vo4  ttipiibir* 


■it  uiteccdere,  sl- 
(Aiittot. 

vocat)  duEB  auDt,  anteMdcDi  «t  eonseqaena:  ilia  valgo 
ninoT  tcTminus,  UTe  ■ubjectuin,  baec  tenniniia  major  tea 
pnedicUnm  uomiDalur;  quia  id  coDtiaet,  qood  de  aub- 
jeclo  pnedicatar  sive  dicitnr.  VerAm  fasc  nomina 
anguatiora  iniit,  qu&m  ilia,  uC  iorra  patebit. 

Asiomatia  aSectio  conimuDia  eil  crjpaia  ilia  tripTeE, 
de  qas  deque  ejus  triplici  medelacapite  auperiore  dixi- 
■nui:  defcclua,  cum  pan  aliqua  deeat;  ut,  "excct^t, 
erupit,  evaail;"  Cadlina  scilicet  tcI  quia  alius :  "pinit, 
loaat;"  deua  Dcmpe  vel  ccelnm.  Redundantia,  qus 
et  amplificatio  dicitur,  eat,  cum  argumentum  ejusqne 
cjDonymum  pouitur;  aut  ad  id  illustraQdum  quidris 
aliud ;  prioris  exempl'um  est,  logicn  bIte  dialectic*  ett 
"  an  bene  rattocinaQdi : "  postenoris  est  hoc. 


[q  altos. 


Inveisio  est,  ciim  autecedentis  loco  potlitur  couse- 
quens :  nt "  qusstus  magiius  est  pielas  cum  animo  sua 
sorte  conlento,"  ).  e.  pietas  cum  animo  sua  sorte  con- 
tento  est  ma^nus  quKSlus. 

Due  sunt  reliquie  axioraatis  aJTectiones;  quarum 
altera  ex  dispositjrine  oritur,  altera  ad  judicium  per- 
tiuet.  Nam  iotellectus  ciita  disponit  argnmenta,  vel 
componit  ea  iuter  sc,  vel  diridit ;  composilio  autem 
ilia  et  dirisio  nihil  aliud  sunt  qu&ra  affirmalin  et  nega- 
lio.  Cum  vera  de  dispositione  ilia  judicium  fert,ju- 
dicat  earn  vel  *eram  esse  tcI  falssm.     Qucmadioodum 


aulem  dispiHilio  est  prior  judicio,  ne  esK  H  aaa  nt 
prius  quiddam  est  et  simpliciii*  qoun  aSmwcd*- 
jfarc,  el  ulrumque  hoc  qua.ili  reruia  aul  fahoa 


"  Axioma  igitur  est  affirmauim 

Duple:!  est  bic  modus  enantiandi,  turn  doc  tM 
species  enuntlali  site  axioms 
idem  axioma  affinnatur  et  negtiar:  aod 
negatio  eouotiationis,  i.  e.  cnuntiandi  ipetiei  *aBl,»« 
enuDliati;  nam  el  affirmatio  et  nrgatio  din 
enunliatio,  enuntiatum  vero  oeqnkijuam ;  axi 
igilur  utraque  e«t  afTectio,  noa  udoma. 

*'  Axioma  affirmalum  est  qoandn  Tincalal 
affirmalur:  D^^lam,  quaodo  ocg'alur." 
axiomatis  fonnacsl;  vinculi  *i  axiamal 
pooitur  et  quasi  animatur;  vinculo  affimain  ct  MyM% 
axioma  ipsum  affirmalur  aul  negatur:  affirml 
ct  ueg-Jtio  sunt  liaculi  afTectiDDes.  adeoque  aii^ifa 
ejusque  specienim.  Vinculum  aulem  ett  *e]  isWa 
vel  ^rammalica  coDJunclio,  ul  poslnrottum  palcbit><(M 
axioms  in  species  diridelur. 

Affirmatio  aulem  hcec  et  ne^tio  nihil  aliud  CiLK' 
Euprd  diiimus,  quam  composiuo  et  diiisio:  afiiMriv 

viaculi  cum  aniecedeule  componitur;  ne^stw,  t^, 
neg^to  rioculo,  consequens  ab  aulecedente  dindiv- 
Neg^tio  igitur  aiJamadca  titm  est,  qaetuadtBodaB  tM 
topica  Don  ens,  sed  eulis  tauluoimodo  ab  ente  Jinax 
"Hinc  nascitur  axiDmalum  coulndkliii,  %iitak 
idem  axioma  affirmalur  et  ncgatur." 


De  vcrv  tt  Jkltm. 

"Axiom*  ddiide  est  remm  «ut  ftia 

Hoc  adlicet  ex  affinna 
ciam:  cAm  enin  affirmantur  quK  ■ffiraaadiHii^tf 
negantor  qu«  ueganda,  axiomalk  judicaatar  voa;  d 
coDtrL  Unde  Aristat.de  Interpret.  1,  "incaMfM- 
tione  et  divisione  eat  Tcmm  ant  falsom."  Fabm  as- 
tern noD  docelor  hoc  modo  in  wte,  led  jodicatv:  ■■ 
enuDtiatio  falia  non  minns  axioma  eat,  qaia  n^ 
eaden  euim  ntrabique  dispoutio  est :  nonideadtqil- 
logismo  ac  methodo  dici  poteriL 

"Axioma  verum  est,  quando  pronnntiat  ati  rtsot: 
falsum,  contra." 

Sic  enim  Plato,  in  Cratjlo.  Ad  jadiciBB  it*f« 
faciendum,  Don  modd  artia  documenta,  sed  edaa  ir- 
rum  ipsarum  cognitio  requiritur;  quia  re*  ipsa  fai- 
talis  norma  etmensuraesL 

"Axioma  rerum  est  contingens  aut  niii wiiian 
Conlin^ns,  quando  sic  lenim  eat,  ut  aliqoando  &bsn 
esse  possiL     Ut, '  audentea  fortuua  joTaL' 

"  Itaque  verilalis  hujus  cootingentis Judi 
dicilur."  Que  prmteriloTum  et  preseuliuu  h 
esse  potest,  futurorum  per  oaturam  non  adi 
test.     Deo  aulem  etai  tempora  < 
sunt,  ut  Tul^  receptun  est,  | 
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potest,  pneterita  non  item ;  opinio  taroen  in  Deum  non 
cadity  quia  per  causas  seque  omnia  cognoscit 

De  contingrentibuB  autem,  praeteritis  etiam,  et  pne- 
ventibus  bumanum  judicium  carta  quidem  opinio  dici- 
€or,  non  tamen  scientta:  ea  enim  ex  argumentis,  quo- 
mm  est  immutabilis affectio,  oritur;  cujusmodi  in  con- 
tiDgenti  axiomate  non  disponuntur.  Neque  idcirco 
non  est  opinio  pneteritorum  et  preesentiuro,  qu6d  mani- 
lesta  sdnt,  immo  turn  maximd  opinari  contingentia  di- 
cimiir ;  nam  dubia  si  sunt,  sive  contingentia  sive  neces- 
•aria,  ne  opinamur  quidem,  sed  dubitamus :  et  neces- 
aariatametsi  sunt  atquecertissima,si  causam  nescimus, 
ctiam  ea  duntaxat  opinamur. 

At,  inqnies,  prseterita  et  preesentia  non  sunt  contin- 
gentia, sed  necessaria,  quia  sunt  immutabilia ;  nam 
ncqne  factum  infcctum  fieri  potest;  et  quicquid  est, 
qoandia  est,  necesse  est  esse.  Respondendum,  necesse 
qaidem  esse,  ut  quod  fuit,  fuerit,  et  quod  jam  est,  sit; 
BCC  tamen  sequi,  ut  quod  fuit  vel  est,  sit  propria  neces- 
aariam.  In  axiomate  enim  contingenti,  pneterito,  vel 
pnesenti  que  videtur  esse  necessitas,  absoluta  non  est, 
neque  ex  rerum  dispositarum  natura,  sed  ex  conditione 
dantaxat  et  lege  contradictionis  pendet :  dum  enim 
aliquid  est,  non  esse  non  potest;  neque  dum  yerum  est, 
falsnm :  et  tamen  quod  nunc  Ferum  est,  fieri  po- 
ut aliquando  sakum  fuerit,  aut  futurum  sit.  Idem 
de  futuris  dicendum ;  siquid  futurum  certo  est,  id  ne- 
est  fore  quidem  yerum  (omne  n.  axioma  yerum* 
aut  falsum)  non  tamen  necessarium.  Id  nisi  tenea- 
tnr,  omne  contingens  futurum  erit  necessarium,  quod 
implicat  contradictionem.  Hoc  etiam  monendum,  fu- 
tnra  quidem  ipsa  neque  vera  esse  neque  falsa,  neque 
contingentia,  neque  necessaria,  nondum  n.  sunt,  sed 
affinnatio  solum  de  iis  aut  negatio  in  futurum,  deque 
prseteritis  codem  modo  sentiendum. 

**^  Axioma  est  necessarium,  quando  semper  yerum  est, 
nee  falsum  potest  esse." 

Nee  supcnracua  posterior  beec  clausula  est :  semper 
A.  esse  yerum  etiam  contingens  potest,  necessarium 
aatem  non  modo  semper  est  yerum,  sed  falsum  esse  non 
potest.    Sic  etiam  Aristot.  Post  1, 26. 

**  Contra,  quod  semper  falsum  est,  nee  yerum  potest 
aise,  axioma  impossibile  dicitur."  Sic  etiam  Aristot. 
Pbil.  i,  12. 

HsBC  autem  immutabilitas  yeritatis  in  necessario,  et 
iakitatis  in  impossibili,  ab  argumentorum  quae  in  iis 
dkponantur  yel  summa  consensione,  \e\  infesta  semper 
diitensione  pendet  Pari  ratione  mutabilitas  yeri  aut 
falsi  in  contingenti  et  possibili  ex  levi  argumentorum 
ia  iis  dispositorum  consensione  aut  dissidio  perspicitur. 

£x  quo  doctrina  ilia  quatuor  formularum  modalium, 
**  necesse  est,  impossibile  est,  possibile  est,  contingens 
cat,"  qukm  inutiliter  ab  Aristot  introducta  sit,  facile 
apparet :  ut,  *'  necesse  est  bominem  esse  animal ;  im- 
poitibile  est  bominem  esse  equum ;  possibile  est  So- 
cratem  esse  divitem  ;  contingens  est  Socratem  esse 
doetum."  Hee  quatuor  modales  dispositionem  pura- 
ram  enuntiationum  quodammodo  afficiunt:  pura  est, 
**  omnis  homo  est  auimal ;  modalis,  "  necesse  est  om- 
bominem  esse  auimal : "  hie  "  omnem  bominem 
animal,"  licet  inverso  ordine,  subjectum  est  enun- 


tiationis  modalis,  modus  **  necesse"  est  prsedicatum. 
Verum  quid  attinet  quomodo  partes  axiomatis  inter  se 
afTectae  sint,  signis  aut  modis  exprimcre,  cum  id  ex 
argumentis  ipsis  in  eo  dispositis  possit  rectius  judicari, 
et  ad  bos  modos  alii  complures,  "  facile,  difficile,  ho« 
ncstum,  turpe,"  &c.  non  inutilius  possint  adjungi  ? 

Equidem  secundarias,  quas  yocant  modales,  prima- 
riis  bisce  potiores  existimem :  quibus  yulgo  diyiduntur 
enuntiationes  in  "  exclusi?as,"  quarum  nets  sunt  **  so- 
lus, tantum,  duntaxat,"  &c.,  ut,  *'  sola  fides  justificat: 
exceptivas,"  quarum  notee  sunt  "  preetcr,  prseterquam, 
nisi,"  &c.,  ut,  '*  nemo  prccter  tc  sapit :  et  restrictivas," 
quarum  notee  sunt  **  qua,  quatenus,  quoad,  secundum, 
quid,"  &c.,  ut, "  bomo  qua  animal,  sentit."  Et  exclusiva 
quidem  est  yel  subjecti  yel  prsdicati :  subjecti,  quoe, 
nota  exclusiva  preeposita,  excludit  omnia  subjecta  alia  a 
prsedicato.  Sed  frustra  banc  regulam  ratio  dictarit,  si  lo- 
gicis  quibusdam  modemis,  et  nominatim  Keckcrm'anno 
liccbit,  eam  statim,  conflato  ad  id  ipsum  cauone,  fun- 
ditus  evertere.  **  Exclusiva,"  inquit,  "  subjecti  non 
excludit  concomitantia :  ut,  solus  pater  est  vcrus  Dcus. 
Hie,"  inquit,  **  non  exduditur  concomitans,  filius,  et 
spiritus  sanctus."  At  quis  non  videt  subornatum  hunc 
canonem,  ad  locum  ilium  luculentissimum  Joan.  17,  39 
ludificandum?  Haud  paulo  utilior  est  canon  ille  re- 
strictiviB  enuntiationis,  quem  tradit  1. 2,  c.  4,  (restrictiva 
autem  est  quee  ostendit  quatenus  subjectum  prsedicato 
convenit)  "  praedicatum,"  inquit,  *'  contradictorium 
nulla  limitatione  subjecto  conciliatur;"  ex  Aristot  2 
Top.  c.  ult.  sect  4.  Quid  evidenttus  dici  potuit.^  et 
tamen  reperti  sunt  qui  interpositis  quibusdam  distinc- 
tiunculis,  ^*  accidens  posse  existere  sine  subjecto" 
(quod  repugnat)  *Mn  csena  Domini "  contendant :  de- 
inde,  qui  similib.  confictis  distinctiunculis,  "  bumanam 
naturam  Cbristi  adeoque  corpus  infinitum  esse"  dispu- 
tantes,  parem  contradictionem  committant.  Sed  omis- 
sis  tbeologorum  paradoxis,  ad  prsecepta  logica  redea- 
mus. 

"Axioma  necessarium  afiirmatum  appellatur  card 
iravr^C,  de  omni." 

Id  est,  cum  consequens  sive  praedicatum,  ut  vocant, 
axiomatis,  de  omni  et  toto  anteeedente  sive  subjecto 
semper  verum  est  Sic  etiam  Aristot  1,  prior.  1,  et 
post.  1,  4,  et  boc  etiam  nonnunquam  ca^dXii,  i.  e.  de 
toto,  yocat.  Post.  2,  13. 

**  Axiomata  artium  sic  KarA  iravrSc  esse  debent." 
.  Nempe  de  omni  et  de  toto  vera,  non  falsa ;  necessa- 
ria, non  fortuita,  alioqui  non  scientiam  pariunt,  sed 
opinionem ;  affirmata  denique  non  negata :  affirmatum 
enim  est  firmum,  certum,  brevissimum ;  negatum  vero 
est  vagum,  incertum,  infinitum,  nibilque  docet :  ut  si 
quis  definiret  logicaro,  non  esse  artem  bene  loquendi, 
non  doceret  quid  logica  sit,  sed  quid  non  sit ;  eaque 
definitio  omnibus  arttbus  prseter  grammaticam  eeque 
ac  logicse  conveniret.  Nonnulli  addunt  ex  bac  lege, 
axiomata  artium  debere  etiam  esse  generalia.  Verum 
baec  regula  non  tantum  de  omni  est,  sed  de  toto :  et 
multa  in  artibus  praecepta  specialtbus  dc  rebus  occur- 
runt,  ut  in  tbeologia,  de  Christo ;  in  astronomia  de 
sole  et  luna  reliquisque  planetis :  in  aliis  artibus  bujus- 
modi  alia,  in  quibus,  cilm  sint  specialia,  etsi  sard  rtav 


ARTIS  LOGIC.E  PUiNlOR  ISSTITUTIO,' 


tie&iBMp«Ma^HlAB  ttnieu)HWSUtil,qDod  Mtis 
kM.    (kiU  d  qni  d^ki^M  in  geoerBlibuB  quidem 

dMMM  aaltidrftMi^  at  is  ,gnmiiBatic«  Tidere  eat ; 
idoi'M^  amtmMB^ti  analogue  cotyuncUm, 

igenea  etiam  et  redpioo 

mt,  quando  partes  sunt  e»- 

■   L  a.  Td  >tHlBta,  nt  fnf  ■  formslo,  genn*  fpeciei, 
■lafcn  iit^n,  JiJiiltiii  dAiito ;  vel  modo  quodtun, 
n^JMlaa  pnpna  ■^ioMfei. 

"p»,pw«e." 

I  enentialea  inter  m 


IT  Ariitotelcs,  iialU  eit  sotMi- 
ds;  aJU  ■>■  pM  Mwtiiw  ct  caimm ;  idem,  rdu^' 
■Ml  et  rt  a^^lfli^li^  L  0.  kcctdcntia,  opponit,  Post. 
I,  4.  IttqM  BOD  Mtii  «i^  pftrtea  esse  inter  le  coosen- 
(  aignmentoruin 

fMqas  ■«<>—  «Ma  ortam  liipr&diximux,  doh  rideo 
■  B^  cfrri  ad  ■nperiorem  illaiii 


•Btm  Uo  fcnapi,  na  quid  b«ten 
a  artt  doeaataff;  na^aa  anw  )i 


qaeat,  qnin  qu 

assentiales.     Neqne  rerd 

Uo  fnadpi,  na  quid  baterngenenm  (iv«  afiennm 

pertiuet  dit|Mwitio 

ptaMiyla,  mA  a^i^meati  solilm 


•  Ifm  ^jnqw  anaplb  penpiciiar. 
"  Axlona  recJpracaM  act,  qeando  coiueqneiu  semper 
Tcram  Mt  de  anteeedmte.  Mm  solum  omDi  et  per  le, 
■ed  etiam  reciprocA." 

Ut  bomo  est  animal  rationale  :  numcrui  est  pur 
Tel  impar.  Lupo*  eat  natui  ad  nlutandom.  Id  ap- 
pellalur  eo^dXh  rpumv,  de  loto  primum.  Nenpe  quia 
de  nuIlo  priiia  dicitur :  ideoqne  proximiun  eat  et 
immed latum,  proprium  et  aequale ;  anoqoe  verlM, 
ledprocnm  :  at  risibile  de  bmBine :  omnia  enim 
homo  eat  riaibilia  ;  et  reciproci,  omne  risibile  eat 
bomo.  H«ecTegu]ani(iobMrTetUT,vitarilautologia  in 
arlibus  non  poleaL  Tarn  enin  non  teciprocatur  axio- 
■na,  ciim  anteeedena  consequeDti  dou  est  Bqnale,  aat 
contra ;  aed  vel  apeciale  tlicni  generi,  vel  ^nerale  ali- 
cui  speciei  attribuilur ;  gcnerale  autent  de  specie  non 
dicitur  prima  ;  prius  enim  dicitur  de  gvnere.  Cum 
autem  id  quod  gcueris  est,  specie!  atcribuitur,  idem  in 
reliquis  ipeciebua  necessario  e«l  tepetendum,  quod  in 
genere  seme!  dictum  oportuit.  Ad  banc  itaque  regu- 
lani  pertinet  pneceptom  arlis  illud  nobile  yivud  ytvuaSt, 
"  geoeralia  generaliler"  et  semel  docenda  sunt.  Hroc 
lex  brcvitali,  brerilas  autem  iutelligentiiE  et  memoris 
eonsulit 

Atque  hie  tres  sunt  leges  documentorum  artium  pro- 
priorum.  Prima  card  rai^^,  lex  veritatis;  proplerea 
quod  nccessariam  affirmati  axiumatis  verilatem  ex  con- 
aentanca  partiun  alfcclinne  postulat.  Secuoda  u3' 
aliTd,  k'Z  juslitiae ;  quia  justiLiam  requirit  in  essential! 
partium  cognatione.   Peccant  ergo  in  banc  legem,  qui 


rhetoricam  in  inrentioneai, 

&c.,  dislribuani,  ci 

dialeciiez  prnpris  aunt-    Tertia  m 

pieniiffi  merito  diei  poasit ;  e£in  qnia  ejai  ji 

veriisima  scienlia  est,  ut  postett  dieetsr.  Ism  ^bh 

sapientin  oontraria  prvhibel,  iDa^oaJitatan  ^M  i 


giatn. 

Dices,  duaa  illos  prioret  leges  eampnbcadi  nb  kt 
Icrtia;  et  hoc  falendum  qoideBi  est 
trigMium  telngoitua  et  letragoanm  ; 
prehendit,  neqne  ideiico  tansen  distiactB  figw*  ■■ 
sunt;  ila  hn  legca  etiimii  paste  ~ 
coBprtbcadit,  erant  taacn  penpiuiitatn 


"  Atfoe  bajoamodi 
dtdoai  vcriaaima  et  prima  taenti«  cat-"    IVim^  qal 
pruidpionun  eat,  qu»  per  ae  indeaooslnliilii, « 
lace  manifestiaBiina  aunt,  ne^ne  ■jDogisari  aai 


■TgnmeDli  clariiwia  lueem  ad  KKaiiaa  faarndiB  A 
decuit :  qom  iada  wrimiiaa  ^aa^aa  ■!  — a— M^ 


"  AraoB  haw  de  e 


"  Asioma  eat  aimidcat  aM  c( 

Sic  etiam  Aristut  de  Interpret.  1,5.     Tde<Apif»'^ 
silio  diriditur  ID  categoricam  ct  fajpolbeticaa^n' 
sensu.     Sed  calegorica  aSnoatam  dnntaxat  p 
tiouem  simplicem  compi^bcDdit,  quK  acilici 
jeeto  carf7«p«ra>,  i.  e.  pnedieaior. 

"  *»«m.«  ni«pl»Tf  Mt^qinJ  wfln  »;.u—l»ju 
C6lB     .  ■  ■ 

focma  et  quan  ai 

illud  simplicia  ai 

qne  el  lata  diatiibutioBe  TtneaU,  ia  e 

tire  apeciea  dividatar.  VukoIbbi  aateaa  MmfUm  aaa- 


tnr,  aed  quodns  verbum  aeliciiiciii  aat  p 
fieans,  Hnculi  in  ae  vim  inclnsam  babet ;  et  «cl  a 
coQsequena  Tcl  pan  conaeqneniiaest;  Bl,Se(nlH«» 
bit.    Nam  quod  DonauUi  patant,  rerbam  eame  ia  i^ 
slanti*um  ct  participinm  resolri  oporteic,  at  ca  ntia) 
rerbum  substanlirum  eaae  Tinculum  appareat,  xibA 
Socrates  est  scribens ;  id  sspe  ineptisaimuB  eav  nft- 
rietar.     Ut  dquia  boc,  Socrates  docelnr,  sic  a>lTal,S^ 
cr«les  est  doelus :  hoc  enim  aliud  longe  est.  QaiJjs^ 
etiam  rerbuio  substantivum  nonnnnquam  et  riacalM     | 
et  totum  conseqnens  indudit;  ut,  Socralesetf;  maf     | 
Don  sunt,  i.  e.  non  existunL     Quodsi  ia  uiw  nMplo      ' 
axiomate  plura  rerba  occurmnt,  ut,  tiDparia  moI  (^     ' 
paratn,  quorum  qnantitas  non  eat  una,  s       ' 
illud  verbum  axiomatis  Tincolnm  i 


\ 
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**  Id  si  aflirmator,  azioma  simplex  est  affinnatam  ; 
^    m  Begator,  negatnm." 

^         Negator  aatem,  si  negationis  nota  verbum  illud  pne- 

eedit :  nam  si  sequitur,  ncgatum  non  est,  sed  affirma- 

'     tom  :  at  Socrates  est  leo,  noo  neccssario  affirmatum 

eat,  quia  negationis  nota  sequitur  Ferbum ;  nee  totum 

CODsequens  negatur,  sed  modus. 

Negationis  autem  notie  non  solum  sunt  adverbia 
acgandi,  sed  etiam  particuls  exclusivas  (cujusmodi 
want  **  unicus  et  solus  **)  et  rerba  dissensionem  vel 
diilerentiam  significantia ;  ut,  *'  differre,  opponi/'  &c. 

Exempla  none  videamus.  Ignis  urit ;  ignis  est  ca- 
lidus;  ignis  est  non  aqua.  Hie  "  ignis"  est  antece- 
deni,  **  urit"  consequens. 

**  Atque  bic  est  prima  inventarum  rerum  dispositio, 
emoMtt  cum  afTecto,  ut  in  primo  exemplo ;  subjecti  cum 
ad|jnDCto,  ut  in  secundo ;  dissentanei,  cum  dissentaneo, 
at  in  tertio. 

**  Quo  modo  argumenta  quslibet  inter  se  aficcta 
enontiari  possunt,  consentanea  quidem  affirmando, 
dissentanea  negando."  Exceptis  plenis  comparatio- 
nibas,  in  quibus  duo  plane  distincta  axioroata  sunt, 
propositio,  et  redditio.  Nam  distributiones,  quas  etiam 
excipit  Ramus,  ut,  argumentum  est  artificiale  aut  in- 
aitificiale,  axiomate  simplici  enuntiari  possunt,  ut  in- 
fra docebitur :  possunt  et  divcrsa,  quae  excipiunt  alii, 
m.  sic  enuntias,  aliquis  facundus  non  est  formosus :  et 
contraria :  ut,  virtus  non  est  vitium.  Sec. 

**  Axioma  simplex  est  generale  aut  speciale." 

Haee  distributio  est  simplicis  axiomatis  ex  adjuncta 
qoantitate,  quae  modos,  non  species  constituit.  In 
mziumate  autem  composito,  quantitatis  nulla  ratio  ha- 
betar,  sed  tantum  yinculi,  ut  infra  dicemus. 

**  Axioma  generale  est,  qoando  commune  conse- 
qaens  attribuitur  generaliter  communi  antecedenti.*' 

Vulgo  etiam  vocatur  *'  universale."  Generaliter 
aatem    consequens    antecedenti    attribuitur,    quando 

ni  totique  sive  universo    antecedenti  attribuitur, 

ibusque  iis,  quoe  sub  ejus  significatione  continen- 

I      tnr.    Ad  axioma  igitur  generale,  tria  hsec  requtruntur; 

consequens,  et  antecedens  generale,  et  generalis  attri- 

Iratio.     Neque  enim  ex  nota  sive  signo  universali 

,      definiendum  fuit  axioma  generale ;  cum  et  ssepissime 

f      non  adsit  nota,  et  cum  adest,  non  causa  sed  signum 

tantommodo  sit  axioma  esse  generale.      Indefinita 

igitnr,qus  vulgo  vocant,  etsi  notam  non  babent  gene- 

fmlem,  generalia  tamen  sunt ;  ut  definitiones  et  reliqua 

^     aittam  prcecepta,  quie  nemo  generalia  esse  inficiabi- 

tnr;  nee  notam  tamen  generalem  preefixam  babent. 

Note  axiomatis  generalis  tam  affirmati  quam  negati 

Imo  sunt :   '*  omnis,  nullus ;  s^per,  nunquam  :  ubi- 

qne,  nusqnam,"  Sec. 

"  Atque  bic  contradictio  non  semper  dividit  verum 
ct  falsum ;  sed  contingcntium  utraque  pars  falsa  potest 
^He*"  ut 

Omnis  in  urbe  locus  bajis  prtelucet  amoenis. 
Nullus  in  urbe  locus  bajis  pnelucet  amcBnis. 

**  Itim  non  couiinijentium." 

Ut,  omne  animal  est  rationale ;  nullum  animal  est 
Tationale.  Haec  enim  non  coutingentia  sunt,  sed 
poCias  absurds;  quia  consequens  speciale  antecedenti 


generali  generaliter  attribuitur.  Falsa  igitur  pars 
utraque  generalis  contradictionis  esse  potest,  vera  esse 
non  potest ;  falsitas  quippe  multiplex,  Veritas  una  est. 

**  Axioma  speciale  est,  quando  consequens  non  omni 
antecedenti  attribuitur." 

Speciale  dicitur,  quia  de  specie  aliqua  enuntiatur. 
Atque  ut  in  generali  axiomate  consequens  generaliter, 
sive  omni  et  universo  antecedenti ;  ita  in  speciali  spe* 
cialiter,  sive  non  omni  attribuitur. 

*'  In  boc  axiomate  contradictio  semper  dividit  verum 
a  falso." 

Id  est  specialis  contradictionis  pars  una  semper  vera, 
pars  altera  semper  est  falsa. 

"  Axioma  speciale  est  particulare  aut  proprium. 

"  Particulare,  quando  consequens  commune  antece- 
denti particulariter  attribuitur." 

Est  axioma  speciale  quia  de  speciq  aliqua,  licet  ea 
quidem  incerta  et  indefinita,  enuntiatur;  particulariter 
autem  consequens  attribuitur,  quando  non  universo 
antecedenti,  sed  ejus  alicui  parti  attribuitur.  Attribu- 
tionis  autem  particularis  notce  sive  signa  sunt,  **  qui- 
dam,  aliquis,  aliquando,  alicubi ; "  et  negationes  gene- 
rali um,  nonnulli,  uonnunquam,  non  semper,  non  om- 
nis, Scc.j  quae  particulari  sequipollent.  Commune 
autem  consequens  debet  esse ;  ex  ilia  regula  ;  Conse- 
quens nunquam  minus  est  antecedente,  sed  semper  vel 
majus  eo  vel  saltem  aquale.  Unde  Aristoteles,  prior. 
1, 28,  negat "  singulare  de  alio  prsedicari." 

Sequitur  nunc  contradictio  particularium. 

'*  Huic  autem  axiomata  generaliter  contradicitur. 

*'Aliquid  ignoscendum  est;  nihil  ignoscendum  est: 
aliqua  dementia  non  est  laudanda ;  omnis  dementia 
est  laudanda."  Hie  particulari  affirmato,  generale  ne- 
gatum  ;  et  particulari  negate,  generale  affirmatum  op- 
ponitur.  Quodsi  utraque  pars  particularis  est,  non 
modo  nulla  est  axiomatum  contradictio,  sed  ne  opposi- 
tio  quidem.  Ut,  Quidam  homo  est  doctus,  quidam 
homo  non  est  doctus.  Non  enim  eidcm  subjecto  attri- 
buuntur,  qusc  lex  est  oppositorum.  Pars  igitur  utraque 
vera  esse  potest;  sicuti  etiam  cum  utraque  affirmataest 
vel  negata:  ut,  Omnis  homo  est  rationalis,  quidam 
homo  est  rationalis :  nullus  homo  est  irrationalis,  qui- 
dam homo  non  est  irrationalis.  In  bis  non  modo  con- 
tradictio nulla,  sed  consensio  summa  est,  generis  nempc 
et  speciei. 

"Axioma  proprium"  (quod  alii  singulare  vocant) 
**  est,  quando  consequens  antecedenti  proprio  attribui- 
tur." Antecedens  autem  logice  proprium  dicitur 
quando  rem  vel  personam  singularem  designat ;  sive 
proprio  nomine  exprimatur,  sive  non :  qualia  sunt  etiam 
demonstrativa ;  ut,  *'hic  homo."  Secundo,  quae  per 
sjnecdochen  generis  dicuntur ;  ut  poeta  pro  Homero 
aut  Virgilio,  pbilosophus  pro  Aristotele  aut  Platone,  et 
similia.  Ad  consequens  autem  hujus  axiomatis  quod 
attinet,  id  vel  commune  esse  potest  vel  proprium. 

Proprii  contradictio  est  quando  utraque  pant  est  pro- 
pria: in  quo  discrepat  &  particular!,  cuj us  pars  altera 
duntaxat  particularis  esse  debet;  conscntit  cum  gene- 
rali, cujus  pars  utraque  generalis;  ut,  "  Fabulla  est 
bclla:"  cujus  negatio  et  contradictio  est,  "Fabulla 
non  est  bella."    Atque  heec  de  axiomate  simplici. 
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APPBUDXX 

i^Hdi  affeciiavMi  addimt  Aris- 

nuQtliliimiiin  Tcrbis  dis- 

ique  leiULi:  sic  aliquia 

I,  «t,  aoB  MM  is  homo  est  doctus,"  idem 

la,  Btf^tita  notis  est  dictum.    £qui- 

na  b  vafcii  duntuit,  doo  in  rebus, 


■  et  qualitile:  fitqne 

q[Kltle;  Dl  "nulliuliolno  eit 

H  li^  Ml  kmD : "  in  particular!  affir- 
tot  al(  **>liq>l*  knw  est  dbus,  ergo  oliquod  al- 
Mt  ksMo:*  in  aSnMat«  deaitjae  unirersali  et 
iaj  Bt  "Mudi  hoMD  est  risibilis,  ergo  oune 


II 


>  Ml  animal,  ergo  quoddan 
Mens  banc  did  (olant,  quia 
*  quidav  bomo  eet  Kiinial," 
«z  qao  hoe  ddnda,  dBfJici 
dun  aniiDal  Mt  bomo." 

Conicnio  per  eontrapotitioi 
qaalitatem ;  uniTerulem  scilicet  affirmanteiu  in  oegan- 
tem:  *cl,  in  qua  loco  anbjefti  et  pi^dicali,  ponitur 
otriusque  conveni  contradtctio :  ut,  "  oiunis  bomo  est 
ntionalis ;  ergo  qaodcunque  nou  est  ratiooale,  oou  est 
bomo :  omne  uortale  est  geoitum ;  ergo  quod  nan  est 
genitnm,  uon  est  mortale ;  vel,  quod  est  nun  genitum, 
est  non  mortale:  admittendi  ad  sacntnieDla,  habcnl 
pffiuilentiam  et  fidem;  ergo  qui  bsc  nan  habcnt,  non 
■ant  admittendi."  Tres  hosce  modos  coDversionum  ex 
Ariitot  petunt :  dao>  pnorea  ex  1  Prior,  e.  3,  (ertium 
ex  2  Top.  c  1,  ijllogisticie  reductionis  gratia,  cuj us 
inatiliter  inin  astendelur,  ab  ipso  inrcntos. 

Conrcrsionc  aulem  hac  ne  dccipiaraur  Curte,  neque 
enim  fidiasima  est,  cautione*  quatdam  ailliiberi  solent : 
prima,  ne  termini  siat  figurati ;  ut,  "  panis  est  corpus 
Christi."  Secunda,nequ)d  mutilelur;  ut"quidaniccr- 
nit  ciFcum,  ergo  uecus  cemit  quendam  :"  totum  enim 
prredicatumnonest  "cscun,''sod  "cemit  caelum;" ut 
etiaminbac;  *'  omnissenei  ftiit  puer,  ergoquidam  puer 
fuit  sencx ;"  ngn  enim  "  puer,"  sed  "  fuit  puer"  totum 
pnedicatum  est;  canTertenduiu  ergo,  "quidi 
puer,  est  senex."  Tertia,  ut  casus  obliqui  a  c 
facti,  reddaotur  recti ;  ut, "  aliqua  arbor  esi 
ergo  aliquod  quod  est  in  agro,  est  arbor, 
"  «r|TO  aliquis  Bger  est  in  arbiirc." 

Sed,omissii  istiacautiQiiibus,«x|>edilior  rj 


Hoc  genus  aaiomatis  Aristoldf 
Vulgo  "  profinsitio  bj^olbeliea"  rocaiar 
nalis ;  vtguili  nimis ;  cum  ea  ' 
nibus  coQtcnial,  ut  sua  loco  pueJuL 
antem  dtcitur,  quia  senteniia 
ptares  resoln  simplices  pntest :  ueG  un 
est,  ei  simplicib.  axiamatis  componi,  sed 
tis,  qux  conjunctiouis  linculo  compoaiti 
eificiant;  iddrcoautcmanon 


quia  ai^umcnlai  in  eo  conjoncta  consenastit  rt  caaf 
sitionem  appetnnl.  Nulla  autetn  bic  nuin  bahd 
quanlilatig,  generale  sit  an  speciale,  sed  tsnium  <m 
poiitionis.  Ut  aotem  Terbum  fuit  linculaa  sia|lii 
ita  conjunctio  est  aiiomatis  eompositi,  eJBi«|stpni 
forma  et  quasi  anima  est. 

"IiaqueBiCanjunctioBeaffinnaiaTel  acgila,i^B 
lur  Tel  n^Ktar."  Coiyiinctiaiis  noa  negata,  ncs* 
axioms  bob  erit,  eliamu  pntes  ouBea  tamu  aqpA 

"  CoatmHetmnqM  |wa  rera  tat,  pan  JUn.*  1 

qua  TO 

"  EaimtiatBm  0 


congrq(ali*Dm  ant  legregatiTnm. 
.  "  CongregatiTom  est  cujos  partes  tanqnaM  am 
ytrm,  conjuuctiooe  sua  congr^aatur."  Coaj—aw 
videlicet  cod  solum  ilia  grammatica  rerna  eiiaMM 
lentiarum  quails  relatione.  Cam  aotem  rdaliairi 
sire  grammalicB  sire  logica,  multiplex  sit,  cm(b6 
conscqnctitiK,  sire  cauue,  quantilatis,  qaalilalBS^ 
pons,  loci,  relado  quidem  essentia  (cnjoa  aoia  ■ 
"is  qui,  id  quod")et  loci  (cujus  noiaBUinl**Bli,K 
ad  simplicia  axiomaia  referenda  est ;  de  r^^  a 

"  CoBgre^tiTum  enuntiat  omnia  conaoilaaca  aS 
raandri.omnidissentauea  negvndo."  IIoeest,a>aii 
conscDtancorum  subjecio  altribuatur.  alterqm  qtoip 
atCributtur ;  el  contra,  uno  negato,  altemm  aepHr 
si  unum  disscnlaueorum  de  subjecto  affirmalar,  ski 
rum  negator;  et  coatti.  Ita  semper  oountiM 
simul  hie  affirmanda  icl  neganda  sunt,  disscntaiieaM 

"  Congregatifum  rero  est  copnlalnm  ant  coDatna 
Copulalum,  cujus  conjunctio  est  copulalira."  0 
£ueid.  I. 


ic  igitur  negalioerilet  contradictio.  Mgilc  m- 
junctione ;  "'  Don  una  Eunuque  Nolnsqae  nui>*  !''• 
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*  Soeratee  et  docius  erat  et  fonnosos :  Socrates  non  et 
doetttt  eral  et  formosus."  Qa6dsi  hoc  modo  nejpuvtur, 
**  Socrates  nee  doctus  erat  nee  formosus,"  (qui  modus 
eontradictionis  est  adbibendus  cum  omnes  partes  sunt 
fidsas,)  contradictio  non  esset  axiomatica ;  non  enim 
▼ineulom  negaretur,  sed  partes;  copulatio  enim  sig- 
luficat  utrumque  simul  yerum  esse,  ejus  negatio 
umi  utrumque ;  at  haec  negatio  neutrum :  ac  si  dic- 
tum esset,  *'  Socrates  et  non  doctus  et  non  formosus 
cvat  :**  deinde,  in  axiomate  composito  contradictio- 
nia  pars  una  vera,  altera  est  falsa ;  hie  autem  utra- 
qae :  hoc  ergo  azioma,  **  Socrates  nee  doctus  erat 
nee  formosus,"  est  potius  axioma  copulatum  affirma- 
torn,  cujus  partes  negantur.  Copnlati  autem  neg^atio 
per  axioma  etiani  discretum  fieri  potest,  cum  partes 
Mm  omnes  falsrn  sunt;  ut  infra  intellig^tur.  Con- 
junctio  denique  hie  ssepe  non  adest,  sed  intellig^tur. 

**  Vemm  autem  enuntiati  copulati  judicium  pcndct 
ez  omnium  partium  veritate ;  falsum,  ex  una  saltem 
p«te  falsa."  Hoc  est  axioma  copulatum  judicatur 
€H6Terum,  si  omnes  partes  simul  Terse  sunt;  falsum, 
ti  Tel  una  pars  erit  falsa.  Idem  tradit  Gellius,  1. 16, 
c  8.  In  copulato  enim  axiomate,  Fcritas  omnium  par- 
tinm  tpectatur,  quia  partes  omnes  absolute  enuntian- 
tar  tanquam  simul  verie. 

**  Huio  g^eri  affine  est  enuntiatum  relatie  qualita- 
tisy  eujus  conjunctio  "  logica  potius  est  quam  gramma- 
lica,  nempe  ^  ipsa  relatio." 

Relata  autem  qualitas  est  plena  similitudo :  ut  notie 
ipsse  testantur;  '*  qualis,  talis,  quemadmodum,  sic." 
Edog.  3. 


"  Tale  tuum  cannen  nobis,  divine  poeia. 
Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine.^ 


>* 


Hie  copulatum  judicium  est  tanquam  diceretur, 
aopor  est  fessis  gratus,  et  sic  tuum  carmen  nobis  gra- 
tom  est :  cujus  negatio,  Non  tale  tuum  cannen,  quale 
aopor,  &c. 

Ad  bunc  etiam  locum  pertinet  relatio  quantitatis  in 
plenis  comparationibus :  quarum  notse  sunt,  cum  a 
pari,  '*  idem  quod,  tam  quam,  tanto  quanto,  tot  quot, 
•6  qubf  tum  a  majori,  **  non  solium,  sed  etiam ;"  tum 
k  mioori,  **  non  mod6  non,  sed  ne,"  (quae  nota  est 
copnlati  axiomatis  affirmati,  cujus  partes  negantur) 
"  com  tum.*'  Relatio  autem  bee  et  qualitatis  et 
qoantitatis,  si  bjpotbetic^  non  absolute  enuntiatur,  ad 
eonnexam  potius  referenda  est. 

Rclationes  autem  loci  ad  axioma  simplex  recti  us 
lefemntor,  ut  supra  est  dictum.  Neque  enim  in  hujus- 
nodi  exemplo,  "  ubi  amici  ibi  opes,"  est  copulatum 
judicium,  sed  simplex  et  quidem  generale;  scilicet, 
MBnem  divitem  amicos  habere. 


CAP.  VI. 

De  Axiomate  connexo. 

•*  Axioma  connexum  est  congreg^atiyum,  cujus  con- 
junctio est  connexira. 

3  M 


"  Ut,  si,  nisi "  affirmative.  Idem  enim  valet  "  nisi," 
quod  '*  si  non  : "  quo  non  totum  axioma,  sed  antecc- 
dens  tantum  negatur :  ut  iBneid.  2, 


€€ 


Si  misenun  fortuna  Sinonem 


Finzit,  vanum  etiam  mendacemqoe  improba  fingeU** 

Cujus  negatio  est,  neg^ata  conjunctione,  **  Non  si 
miserum  fortuna  Sinonem  finxit,  vanum  etiam  menda- 
cemque  improba  finget." 

**  Conjunctio  etiam  bsec  interdum  negatur  apertius, 
negando  consequentiam."  Ut  non  continuo,  non  il- 
lic6,  non  idcirco,  non  ideo  :  his  enim  formulis  non 
consequens  axiomatis,  id  n.  contradictionem  non  effi- 
ceret,  sed  ipsa  partium  consequentia  qufe  logica  con- 
junctio est  apertius  negatur:  ut  pro  Amer.  **  Non  con- 
tinuo, si  me  in  sicariorum  gregem  contuli,  sicarius 
sum."  De  Fato:  *^nec  si  omne  enuntiatum  verum 
est  aut  falsum,  sequitur  iUico  causas  esse  imrauta- 
biles." 

'*  Affirmatio  enim  significat,  si  sit  antecedens,  etiam 
consequens  esse.  Negatio  itaque  et  contradictio  sta- 
tuit,  si  sit  antecedens,  non  ideo  consequens  esse. 

Potest  et  connexo  pro  axioma  discretum  contradici : 
ut,  **  quamvis  omne  enuntiatum  sit  verum  aut  falsum, 
non  tamen  causss  sunt  immutabiles ;"  quod  seqoente 
capite  liquebit 

**  Sed  cum  judicabis  connexum  absolute,"  i.  e.  per 
se  suaque  natura  **  verum  esse,  necessarium  quoque 
judicabis ;  et  intelliges  hanc  necessitatem  ex  necessa- 
ria  partium  ^connexione  oriri,  quse  ipsa  potest  esse  vel 
in  falsis  partibus." 

'*  Ut,  si  homo  est  leo,  est  etiam  quadrupes,"  necessa- 
rium connexum  est ;  quia  argumentorum,  qus  bic  con- 
nectuntur,  leonis  scilicet  et  quadrupedis,  connexio  est 
necessaria,  speciei  scilicet  cum  genere.  Unde  efficitur 
axioma  gfeneraliter  verum  ac  proinde  necessarium ; 
**  omnia  leo  est  quadrupes:"  quod  in  connexio  indicium 
est  absolutie  veritatis.  Sic,  si  **  Socrates  est  homo,  est 
etiam  animal,"  absolute  verum  est  et  necessarium,  quia 
omnis  homo  est  animal :  buj usque  connexi  consequens 
falsum  esse  non  potest,  nisi  antecedens  quoque  falsum 
sit,  quod  aliud  signum  est  absolutee  veritatis. 

Quod  si  consequens  falsum  fuerit,  falsum  item  est 
antecedens.  *'  Si  illud,  hoc :  si  non  hoc,  ne  illud 
quidem."  Atque  ita,  ut  jam  demonstravimus,  si  con- 
nexio absolutd  vera  est,  erit  quoque  necessaria :  sin  ex 
conditione  et  pacto,  sine  quo  connexum  per  se  suaque 
natura  verum  non  esset,  erit  tantummod6  contingens. 

**  Quod  si  connexio  sit  contingens,  et  pro  sua  tantum 
probabilitate  ponatur,  judicium  ejus  tantum  opinio 
fuerit. 

Ut  Terent  Andr. 

"Pamphile,8i  id  facis,  hodie  postremum  me  vides." 

Hoc  est,  si  Philumenam  uxorem  ducis,  ego  hodie 
moriar:  quod  nemo  sequi  existimaverit,  nisi  hocposito, 
Charinnm,  qui  hoc  dicit,  Philumenam  perditissimd 
amare.  Per  se  enim  nulla  est  counexionis  necessitas 
inter  nuptiaa  Pamphili  et  interitum  Chariui.  Qui 
autem  ex  amoris  vehementia  sic  cxistimabit,  ejus  ju- 
dicium non  erit  scientia,  sed  opinio. 
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ti  disjunetio  absolotd  Tera  est,  est  etiam  ne- 
partesqoe  disjunctie  sunt  opposita  sine  ullo 
De  quibtis  Tide  superioris  libri  caput  de  con- 
bus. 

itamen  qnamTis  absolute  rera  disjunetio,  ne- 
|uoque  sit;  tamen  nibil  necesse  est  partes 
necessarias  esse.** 

as  aut  plnetaut  non  pluet,**  disjunetio  est  ne- 
quia  ex  contradicentibus  constat,  que  sunt 
sine  medio:  et  tamen,  "eras  pluetet  eras  non 
rumque  contingens  axioma  est.  Sic,  **  homo 
est  aut  non  bonus,"  Sec, 
disjunctionis  necessitas  pendet  d  necessaria 
ippositione  et  disjunctione,  non  ex  earum 
.  veritate." 

rgumentum  illnd  dissolvitur  Cbrjsippi  Stoici 
le  yetcrum,  apud  Ciceronem  de  Fato;  quo 
unt  conati,  futura  omnia  esse  necessaria  et 
lia,  CO  qudd  necesse  sit  ea  aut  vera  esse  aut 
isjunctio  quidem,  ut  diximus,  necessaria  est ; 
1  disjunctionis  alterutra  talis  erit,  qualis  causa 
ive  necessaria,  sire  contingens,  i.  e.  vel  libera 
a. 

eec  de  necessaria  disjunctione,  cujus  judicium 
it. 

nctio  autem  stepe  est  ex  conditione." 
quoeratur  utnim  Cleon  renerit  an  Socrates, 
actum  si  alterutrum  tantum  Ycnturum  esse." 
e  si  disjunetio  sit  contingens  (contingens 
si  partes  medium  babent)  non  est  absolutd 
antum  opinabilis." 

:st  frequenter  in  bominum  usu.  Ut  Caesar 
Q  :  "  hodie  me  aut  pontificem  ridebts,  aut 
0?id.  in  epistola  Leandri, 

It  inihi  continget  felix  audacia  salvo, 
it  mors  solliciti  finis  amoris  erit.** 


CAP.  IX. 

De  Sjflloffismo  et  efus  Partibus, 

ejusmodi  dispositio  est  axiomatica  sire  noe- 
latis  per  se  manifesti :  sequitur  dianoetica. 
•etica  est  cum  aliud  axioma  ex  alio  deduci- 

£ca  iuivota^  mentis  et  rationis  discursum  sig- 
li  tum  fit  maxima  ciim  sententia  alia  ex  alia 
lo  deducitur. 
sitio  dianoetica  est  syllogismus  aut  metbo- 

ismus  est  dispositio  dianoetica  qua  qpaestio 
aento  ita  disponitur,  ut  posito  antecedente, 
concludatur.'* 

loia:  est  ergo  discursus  mentis  ac  rationis 
;x  alio  ratiocinando  collig^tur:  cam  ratio- 
asi  coilectionem  vox  ipsa  sjllog^smi  signifi- 
\uidem  coUectio  sive  deductio  ab  intellectus 
bccilit&te  profecU  est :  quae  cum  rerum  ve- 


ritatem  et  falsitatem  primo  intuitu  perspicere  in  axio- 
mate  non  potest,  ad  syllogfismum  se  confert,  in  quo  de 
consequentia  et  inconsequentia  earum  judicare  possit. 

**  Cum  itaque  axioma  dubium  est,  quaestio  efficitur, 
et  ad  ejus  fidem  tertio  argumento  est  opus  cum  quees- 
tione  collocato." 

Qusestionis  partes  vulgo  termini  appellantur;  et  an- 
tecedens  quidem  minor  terminus,  consequens  major  ter- 
minus dicitur :  quia  antecedente  latius  ferd  est  conse- 
quens. Tertium  autem  argumentum  ab  Aristot  medium 
et  medius  terminus  dicitur.  Non  quod  semper  medius 
inter  duos  qusestionis  terminos  in  sjllogismo  collocetur, 
sed  e6  quod  quasi  arbiter  de  consensu  eorum  inter  se 
aut  dissensu,  disceptat  et  judicat.  Atque  baec  sunt  tria 
ilia  argumenta,  ex  quibus  solis  omnis  sjUogismus  con- 
ficitur ;  duo  scilicet  questionis,  et  tertium  argumentum ; 
quae  vulg6  **  tres  termini"  dicuntur.  Termini  autem 
isti  non  semper  stmplices  sunt  voces,  sed  orationes  non- 
nunquam  longiusculae ;  nee  semper  casibus  rectis,  sed 
obliquis  interdum  efTeruntur. 

"  Partes  sjllog^smi  duae  sunt;  antecedens  et  conse- 
quens. Antecedens  syllogismi  pars  est,  in  qua  quaestio 
cum  argumento  disponitur." 

"  Sjllogismi  antecedens  partes  duas  babet,  proposi- 
tionem  et  assumptionem :  quae  vulg^  praemissae  nomi- 
nantur. 

**  Propositio  est  prior  pars  antecedentis,  qua  quaesti- 
onis  saltem  consequens  cum  argumento  disponitur." 

"  Saltem  ;"  quia  nonnunquam  tota  quaestio  cum 
argumento  in  propositione  disponitur,  ut  infra  patebit 

Propositio  vulgo  *' major"  dicitur;  vel  quia  majo- 
rcm  vim  babet  (est  enim  argumentationis  quasi  basis 
et  fundamentum)  vel  quia  major  termiuus,  i.  c.  conse- 
quens queestionis  in  propositione  collocatur. 

*'  Assumptio  est  secunda  pars  antecedentis,  quae  as- 
sumitur  d  propositione." 

Assumitur  enim  inde  vel  tertium  argumentum  vel 
tota  assumptio,  ut  infra  perspicietur.  Hinc  itaque  ar- 
gumentum tertium,  sive  medius  terminus,  dignoscitur, 
quod  bis  ponitur  ante  conclusionem.  Assumptio  vulgo 
"  minor  propositio"  dicitur,  vel  quia  minorem  vim  ob- 
tinet,  ex  propositione  videlicet  deductam;  vel  quia 
minor  terminus,  i.  e.  antecedens  quoestionis,  in  ea  snpe 
disponi  soleat,  non  semper,  ut  infra  intelligemus. 

**  Sjllogismi  autem  pars  consequens  est,  quae  com- 
plectitur  partes  quoestionis,  eamque  concludit.  Unde 
complectio  ct  conclusio  dicitur." 

Hinc  sequitur,  conclusionem  et  verbis  et  terminorum 
ordine,  eandem  pland  esse  cum  proposita  quaestione 
oportere ;  alioqui  sjllogismi  fidem  claudicare,  et  quasi 
depositum  non  reddere.  Secundo  hinc  intelligitur  ilia 
regula,  'Uertiura  argumentum  sive  medius  terminus 
nunquam  ingreditur  conclusionem."  Ratio  est,  quia 
medium  non  est  id  qudd  concluditor,  neque  de  quo 
quicquam ;  sed  id,  quo  adhibito,  qusstio  concluditur, 
vel  duo  ejus  termini  inter  se  consentire  aut  dissentire 
jndicantur.  Medius  itaque  terminus  aut  ulla  pars  ejus 
in  conclusione  si  sit,  sjllogfismnm  vitiosura  facit ;  id 
facillime  deprebenditur,  si  non  solum  quaestio  propo- 
sita, sed  preeterea  aliquid  quod  bis  erat  in  prspmissis 
repetitum,  conclusionem  intrat. 
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Cum  autem  in  omni  syllogismo,  ut  ex  ejus  defini- 
tione  constat,  quxstio  cum  argumento  ita  disponatur, 
ut  posito  antecedente,  i.  e.  concessis  prasmissis,  neces- 
sario  concludatur:  quao  necessitas  non  consequentis, 
sed  consequentiae,  non  materia*,  sed  formee  est ;  bine 
intelligitur,  nullam  in  syllogism!  forma  diflerentiam 
esse  contingentiset  necessarii,  sed  sjUogismum  omnem 
uecessario  concludere,  teste  etiam  Aristot  Prior.  I,  33, 
eamquc  necessitatem  ex  legitima  dispositione  quss- 
tionis  cum  tertio  argumento,  non  ex  necessaria  partium 
in  antecedente  dispositarum  veritate  pendere.  Unde 
et  illi  redarguuntur,  qui  Tulgo  dtviduntsjllogismum  in 
dialecticum  et  apodicticum,  probabilem  scilicet  et  de- 
monstrativum,  sive  nccessarium,  cum  et  ilia  distinctio 
axiomatum  sit,  et  syllogism i  consequentia  tam  in  con- 
tingenti,  immo  in  falso  necessaria  sit,  qakm  in  vero  et 
necessario;  immo  ex  falsis  pracmissis  conclusio  nunc 
vera  nunc  falsa  necessario  sequatur :  ut,  *'  omnis  leo 
est  quadrupes :  Socrates  est  leo ;  ergo  Socrates  est  qua- 
drupes."  In  quo  simile  quiddam  babet  syllogismus 
axiomati  conncxo,  et  fortasse  originem  ab  eo  ducit: 
nam  ut  connexum  necessarium  esse  potest  ex  falsis 
partibus,  modo  ipsa  connexio  sit  Fcra ;  ut,  '*  si  leo  est 
quadrupes,  et  Socrates  leo,  Socrates  necessario  est 
quadrupes;"  sic  syllogismus  necessario  concludit  ex 
veris  quidem  partibus  nil  nisi  vcrum,  ex  falsis  etfalsum 
et  verum,  modo  ipsa  dispositio  sit  legitima. 

Quod  autem  Aristotclici  syllogism um  di?idunt  in 
Ycrum  et  falsum  si?e  apparentem;  verum,  cujus  ma- 
teria vera  est ;  in  dialecticum  sive  probabilem,  cujus 
materia  contingens  est,  et  apodicticum  sive  demoustra- 
tivum  ac  necessarium,  eumquc  vel  perfectum,  quae  vo- 
catur  diori  sive  k  priori,  quo  accideus  de  subjccto  per 
causam  vel  cfficieutem  vel  finalem  positam  quidem 
affirmatur,  remotam  vero  negatur;  et  in  imperfectum 
quoe  vocatur  rov  on  sive  a  posteriori,  quo  accidens  de 
subjecto  per  cfTectum  probatur ;  boec  quidem  divisio, 
qualiscunque  est,  cum  axiomatis  propria  sit,  ct  vel  ad 
formam  syllogismi  ut  in  dialectico  et  apodictico,  vel 
omnino  ad  artem,  ut  in  falso  sive  sophistico,  nihil  per- 
tineat,  melius  rejicitur. 


APPENDIX. 

De  Paralogumis  qui  hac  generali  doctrina  si/Uogismi 

redarywmtur. 

Atque  boec  syllogismi  doctrina  gencralis  fuit.  £t 
rectum  quidem  index  est  sui  et  obliqui,  et  veritatis 
doctrina  rectc  tradita,  errorem  omnem  ipsa  per  se  in- 
dicat  atque  etiam  rcdarguit  Verum  cum  non  sit  ca 
cujusque  bominis  perspicacia  aut  ingenii  felicitas,  ut 
vel  omnes  technas  adversarii  animadvertere  ex  ipsis 
regulis,  vel  omnes  artis  regulas  memoria  tenere  semper 
queat,  alienum  non  erit  de  praecipuis  captionibus  quo: 
committerc  in  banc  generalcm  syllogismi  doctrinam 
Solent,  seorsim  hie  aliquid  monere. 

Cum  itaquc  syllogismi  doctrina  generali  doceamur, 
tria  duntaxat  argumcuta  sive  tres  terminos  in  syllo- 
gismo  disponi  opoTlexe,  Vui^  i^<(:i\^  '^cw;^\^>aL>Msv  ^V> 


peccare  omnem  syllogiamain  in  bane  dodriua  f 
ralem,  in  quo  termini  Tel  plnres  ternis  diipoMi 
vel  pauciores :  termini  autem  non  tam  sbbI  fi 
quam  verborum  sensus  et  sig^ificationcs. 

Peccatur  autem  terminia  ploribtta,  vd  apertia 
tectius.  Apertius  (ot  puerilia  de  acoentn,  igaia 
tionis,  plurium,  quae  dicitar  inteiTOgationinB,clai 
omittam)  cum  tres  termini  distinct^  niUMiama 
propositione :  ut,  '*  qui  est  bonus  et  dialecticm,  i 
bonus  dialecticus ;  Cleanthes  est  bonus  et  dialedi 
ergo,  est  bonus  dialecticus."  Hsc  Allada  ooa| 
tionis  dicitur;  quia  divisa  male  compooit  C« 
*'  qui  est  bonus  dialecticus,  is  est  bonus  et  dialedii 
Cleanthes,"  &c.  Hsec  fallacia  est  diviaani;  i 
composita  male  dividit ;  vel  quia  componta  pnyi 
divisa  concludit  Idem  committitur  edam  nae  i 
junctione :  ut,  **  bonus  citbanedns  est  booos;  Ken 
bonus  citharfpdus ;  erg^,  bonus."  Bonos  dopfid  i 
nificatione  cum  **  cithanedo "  disponitar  m  pnf 
tione;  quatuor  ergo  termini.  Sic  etiam 
iisdem  verbis  aliud  plan^  proponitnr,  aliud 
ut,  **  dextera  Dei  est  ubique ;  hnmanitas  Canma 
ad  dextraro  Dei ;  ergo^  bumanitas  Cbristi  tA  ibifi 

Tectius  vero  peccatur,  vel  **  homonjmia,"  rd  "  i 
pbtbolia." 

Homonymia  sive  sequivocatio  est,  prioM,  cm  i 
plicis  vocis  sen  termini  unius,  sig^nificatio  diplex  p 
tur:  ut,  *Meo  est  bestia;  leo  est  papa;  erfn,pipi 
bestia."  Secund6,cum  argumentum  in  una  psitei 
pri6,  in  altera  tropicd  ponitur ;  vel  in  una  paiit  ] 
reipsa,  in  altera  pro  artificiali  aliqua  nolioae  i 
Hujusmodi  sunt  artium  vocabula :  ut,  ^  poleM 
participium ;  rex  est  potens ;  ergo,  rex  est  parddpifl 
**  Animal  est  genus;  homo  est  animal ;  ergo,  boat) 
genus." 

Amphibolia  sive  ambiguitas  vel  in  5yntaxicit,i 
in  ipsa  re.  In  syntaxi ;  ut,  ''  pecunia  que  est  Cs 
ris,  possidetur  a  Ciesare ;  baec  pecunia  est  Cxstr 
ergo,  possidetur  a  Coesare."  Ambiguitas  in  ipa  i 
quie  et  "  prava  expositio  "  vocatur,  fit,  cum  affectei 
non  cadem  assumitur  qufp  proponitur ;  motata  aiK 
aifcctionc,  mutatur  argu  men  turn ;  ut,  "  qB<s  <''> 
emisti,  comedisti ;  crudas  emisti ;  ergo,  cmdss  tm 
disti."  Hie  propositio  et  de  camibus  et  de  safastia 
carnium  loquitur ;  assumptio,  de  qualitate  cina 
diccndum  ergo  erat,  **  quales  cames  caiisti,'*  i 
Eadem  est  fallacia  cum  id  quod  in  **  ahstracto,^  qi 
aiunt,  proponitur,  in  "concreto"  assumitur:  ■f'ci 
didum  est  disgrcgativum  visus ;  paries  est  casii^ 
ergo,  paries  est  disgregativum  visus."  Etiaaican 
ipsa  copula  quartus  terminus  latet :  ut  **  fortiiado  ■ 
est  dementia ;  principis  est  fortitudo ;  ergo,  priicq 
non  est  dementia."  Hie  verbum  **  est "  ia  tu^ 
*'*'  esse,"  in  minore  **  habere  **  significat ;  casoaaf 
mutationem  rectorum  in  obliquos  indudt;  qui  qotH 
esse  terminos  declarant.  *'  NuUus  puer  did  vif 
Nestor  fuit  puer ;  ergo,  Nestor  non  diu  viiit*'  B' 
major  de  eo  qui  est,  minor  de  eo  qui  fuit  poerHs 
tur ;  qui  duo  termini  sunt  Quatuor  deniqic  iff 
termini  ciim  plus  est  in  condusione  qaaa  ii  F^ 
missis. 
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Ftadores  autem  termini  sunt  teniis,  cum  tertium 
ilguiientam  deest  Hoc  fit  quoties  Fel  idem  sensu 
vd  aqoe  obscunim  pro  argumento  sumitur ;  (idem 
non  est  tertium ;  leque  obscurum  nou  est  argu- 
)  que  ^  petitio  principii,"  Fel,  ejus  quod  erat 
im  jviiicipio  nominatnr;  quia  postulatur  ipsa  qusestio 
M  gnLtb,  i.  e.  sine  argumento  concedatur:  ut,  *'  ensis 
«t  aeDtiis ;  gladius  est  ensis ;  ergo,  gladius  est  acutus." 
Td,  ^  quod  omnis  bomo  est,  id  singuli  boroines  sunt ; 
homo  est  Justus;  ergo,  singuli  bomines  sunt 
Hue  refer  jactatum  illud,  **  quee  non  amisisti 
eomua  non  amisisti,  ergo  comua  babes."  Ha- 
et  amittere  prirantia  sunt  et  quidem  sine  medio 
^■•teona  talis,  ergo  non  aroittere  et  habere  sunt  idem, 
MoHqs  itaqne  bic  est  medius  terminus,  sed  perinde  ac 
ddieeres ;  quae  babes,  babes,  comua  babes,  ergo  babes. 
Bfi|jiis  g^eris  est,  cum  tertium  argumentum  non  inle- 
ymm  i  propositione  assumitur :  ut,  **  omnes  apostoli 
duodecim ;  Petrus  et  Joannes  sunt  apostoli ;  ergo, 
et  Joannes  sunt  duodecim."  Hie  "  omnes" 
sumptum,  pars  est  tertii  argumenti,  quod 
totniB  erat  in  assumptione  assumendum.  Ad  boc  so- 
jjitwna  referrendee  sunt  denique  omnes  conversiones 
eaontiationnm  ;  qnoties  rem  dubtam  non  argumento 
•!▼€  medio  termino,  sed  conversione  sola  probare  con- 
tendunt :  de  qua  supra  monuimus.  Atque  bis  fer6 
imodm  in  formam  sjUogismi  generalem  peccatur. 

Materia  sjllog^smi  yidosa  est,  quoties  antecedcntis 
pis  Tel  altera  vel  utraque  est  falsa :  id  fit  tot  mod  is, 
q«ot  sunt  argumentorum  genera.  Quorum  cum  Veritas 
tnm  fidsitas  quanquam  in  axiomate  judicatur,  propterea 
tamen  quod  argumenta  ipsa  in  syllogismodisponuntur, 
qui  modi  praecipud  nominantur  ddialccticis  ve\  materia 
mAm^  Tel  partim  materia,  partim  forma  yitiosi,  eos  bic 
breviter  attingemus. 

Primus  est  materise  solius ;  diciturque  **  non  causae 
Qt  cmusee."  Causse  autem  nomen  bic  usurpatur  pro 
qnoTis  argumento,  etiam  non  eifecti  ut  eifecti,  non  sub- 
jeeti  ut  subject!,  et  sic  deinccps.  Hanc  captioncm 
•iii^ulorum  argumentorum  definitiones  facile  refellunt. 

Secundus  est  qu»  vocatur  fallacia  "  accidentis,"  sive 
quod  idem  est,  k  dicto  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  sim- 
plieiter :  yel  contra,  a  dicto  simpliciter  ad  dictum  se- 
cundum quid;  quoties  id  quod  adjuncti  est,  subjecto 
attribuitur ;  aut  contra  quod  subjecti,  adjuncto :  ut, 
^qnm  non  restituenda  sunt  domino  furioso,non  restitu- 
cnda  sunt  domino ;  **  arma  non  restituenda  sunt  domi- 
no furioso ;  ergo,  non  domino:"  vel  contra:  quae 
^  restituenda  sunt  domino,  etiam  domino  furioso ; 
cnna  domino ;  ergo,  domino  furioso."  In  bis  propositio 
semper  falsa  est. 

Tertius  est  "  ignoratio  elencbi ;"  ("  elencbus"  autem 
est  redargutio  quaelibet  si?e  vera  sive  falsa)  cilm  leges 
oppositionis  non  observantur  eidem  numero,  secundum 
idem,  ad  idem,  et  eodem  tempore :  ut  **  ceeci  vident ; 
qui  carent  visu,  sunt  cseci ;  ergo,  qui  carent  visu, 
▼ident."  Propositio  distinguenda  est ;  nerope,  qui  fue- 
rnnt  cseci,  nunc  vident.  Sic ;  *'  is  qui  non  vidct  csccus 
est;  dormiens  non  videt;  est  ergo  ccecus."  Ad  idem 
tion  est:  propositio enim  de  potentia,  assumptio  de actu 
▼idendi  loquitur ;  vel  quatuor  sunt  termini,  et  prava  ex- 


positio  dici  potest.  Aliis  ignorantia  elencbi  est,  cum 
vel  pland  mutatur  et  torquetur  status  controversiae,  vel 
conclusio  adversarii  non  direct^  opponitur  nostne  thesi 
secundum  canones  legitimae  oppositionis. 

Quartus  est  fallacia  '<  consequentis,"  sive  comparator 
rum,  quae  e  contrariis  quidem  sunt  orta,  sed  parium 
collatione  tractata,  cum  disputatur  contraria  esse  con- 
trariorum  consequentia :  quam  regulam  esse  fallacem, 
1.  l,c.  18,copiose  ostenditur:  ut,  **quae  eidem  aqualia, 
inter  se  oequalia  ;  ergo  quae  eidem  sunt  inaequalia, 
inter  se  sunt  intequalia."  Ut,  2,  et  2,  sunt  inaequales 
ad  5;  ergt>  sunt  inter  se  inaequales.  Duo  latera  quad- 
rati  symmetra  non  sunt  diagono ;  ergo  non  sunt  inter  se. 


CAP.  X. 

De  Syllogitmo  timplici  contracto, 

**Syllogismus  est  simplex  aut  compositus. 

"  Simplex,  ubi  pars  consequens  quaestionis  disponitur 
in  propositione,  pars  antecedens  in  assumptione." 

Utsyllogismi  forma  generalis  erat  dispositio  quaesti- 
onis cum  argumento,  ita  specialis  quaeque  dispositio 
quaestionis  cum  argumento  cujusque  speciei  forma  est, 
Ex.  gr.  '*  homo  est  animal :  Socrates  est  bomo ;  ergo 
Socrates  est  animal."  Hinc  facile  perspicitur,  si 
quaestionis  terminus  major  non  disponatur  in  propo- 
sitione majore,  minor  in  minore,  syllogism  urn  non  esse 
legitimum.  Quod  si  aliquando  usu  venit,  ut  antece- 
dens qucestionis  in  propositione  et  consequens  in  as- 
sumptione disponi  videatur,  intelligerc  dcbemus  syllo- 
gismi  partes  inverti :  ut,  *'  Socrates  est  bomo :  bomo 
est  animal ;  ergo  Socrates  est  animal." 

Sequitur  jam  syllogismi  simplicis  distinctio  in  ad- 
Junctos  modes,  qui  ex  partium,  i.  e.  axiomatum  afiec- 
tione  oriuntur. 

"  Sjllogismus  simplex  est  aflirmatus  e  partib.  omnib. 
afiirmatis.  Negatus  ex  negata  antecedcntis  parte  al- 
tera cum  complexione."  Non  ex  omnib.  negatis,  lit 
aifirmatus  ex  omnibus  afiirmatis ;  nisi  enim  argumen- 
tum tertium  cum  altera  parte  quaestionis  consentiat, 
nihil  probat. 

Ut  autem  sjllogismorum  tota  ratio  intelligatur 
(quod  hoc  loco  fieri  commodissimd  posse  arbitror) 
sciendum  est  cam  duab.  pnecipud  Icgibus  fundari  ; 
altera  parium,  altera  generis  ex  loco  petita.  Ex 
parium  loco ;  *'  quae  conveniunt  in  uno  aliquo  ter- 
tio,  conveniunt  inter  se ;  et  contra,  quae  non  in 
uno  tertio,  non  inter  se."  Ex  loco  generis ;  "  quod 
generi  generaliter  attribuitur,  id  omnibus  etiam  attri- 
buitur  speciebus  quae  sub  eo  gcnere  contiuentur." 
Hffic  regula  vocatur  in  scboliis,  "  dictum  de  omni  et 
nullo."  Ilia  a  geometricis  primum  sensu  proeeunte  fa- 
cilius  inventa  est;  et  prtecipitur  Aristot.  1,  Prior,  c.  1. 
Ut  enim  illic  norma,  *'si  duab.  lineis  seque  conveniat, 
eas  lineas  demonstrat  convenire  inter  se  sive  esse 
eequales;''  eodem  plan^  modo  medius  terminus  si  duob. 
conclusionis  terminis  conveniat,  velut  norma  demon- 
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inter  Be,  «I  WDlrk.      Ilaqiie 
quKreiiiJau   en  per  omDea 

.eiiium  quoij  ulriijue  paiti  quxs- 

tioTiU  convcnial:  si  lieganda  e»t,  qmereiidum  quud 
uni  parti  canT«iii>t,  ab  allf ra  ditsenliat ;  nam  si  nb 
Utrtque  parte  dissentit,  lerliam  aigumeDtum  es&e  nan 
polcril,  nihil  n.  prohabiL  Ex.  gr.  quwrilur  "an 
I  animal  ?"  Si  Hffirtnaoda  est  liKC  quiettia, 
ad  ilk  duo  argumeota  qitiD  in  tjuiesUuiie  sunt,  "  So- 
cnte*  ft  aoinial,"  qusrendum  aliquod  tertium  argu- 
nentiim  est,  quod  cum  ulraquc  parte  quitntinuii  coii- 
■eDlinl.  Ejuaniudi  autem  est  liumo:  naDi  humo 
coll vcnit  cum  "aniiuali,"  ut  species  cum  sua  ^iiere; 
cum  Socrale,  ul  grcnus  cum  sua  sjiecie ;  e^^  "  Socrates 
et  animal "  coayeniuni  inter  ee  ;  adcoque  "  Soctales  est 
•nimal."  Sin  negvnda  est  qucestio,  ut,  "  Socratei,  nnn 
Mtbcilia,"  quEereodum  est  arg'umcDtum  icHiutn,  quod 
ab  altera  taalura  pane  dissenliaL  Hujustuodi  aulcni 
cafhomu:  homo  u,  iion  est  beslia,  at  Socrates  est 
iionio;  ergo  Socraies  non  est  beilia."  Sia  niediui  cudi 
ueulTO  queesliunis  tcrinino  cnuveniat,  neutrius  norma 
(wse  potest;  ncqueosleDdit,iDteTse  conicniant,necne; 
neqiie  "de  omui"  dicit  neque  "dcnuUo;"  adcoque 
nee  priibat  quiequam  uec  TefelliL  Unde  ilia  rcgula; 
"  ex  utraque  pnemissa  negala  nihil  concludilur :  Aris- 
tot.  I,  Prior,  c.  94,  ut  "  nuUu;  kpii  e»t  animal;  uuUus 
homo  est  lapis,  Dullus  i^lur  homo  est  animal."  Ex- 
cipitur  lameu  nb  hnc  regula,  si  medius  Icrminus  sit  ne- 
gatus,  Tel  duplex  ne^tio  sit  in  majore  :  ut,  "  quod  non 
Mulil,  nun  est  animal :  planta  non  scutit ;  emit  plonla 
non  est  animal."  Hie  enim  majAr,  quie  vid«Cur 
<sse  negata.  a?quipollet  affirmats ;  eademquc  est  acsi 
diceret,  "  omnc  quod  aeutit  est  animal : "  ncjf aliones- 
que  istic  Inpicie  putius  et  iufiuilie 
lunt,  parti  uraque  negalionea  non  tc 
potius  niodo  ciiuiitiandi,  "  quod  csl  non  seoticns,  eat 
DOD  animal:"  et  hoc  affirmalum  plan£  oxioma  est. 
Sed  bac  de  re  plura  dicenius  infra  cap.  12,  ad  seeun- 
dam  speciem  expticali.  Cur  aulem  cumplexio,  iiej^ta 
aatecedentis  ^arte  altera,  neg^ta  quoque  ease  debet, 
ratio  est,  trita  ilia  regula,  "conclusio  sequitur  partem 
debilinrem  :"  oe^lumque  debilius  est  affirmato,  parli- 
culare  g;enerali,  coiitingens  necessariu.      Regul»  au- 


nelus 


effectum  ;  nullum  autem  elTectum  est  tola  gcnere  dig- 
nius  ant  fortius  sua  causa.  Fallit  ergo  bic  paralogjs- 
mus:  "qui  non  diflert  a  bruin  diflert  i.  Sopbronisci 
Slio:  Socrates  non  dilFerl  a  Sopbrnnisci  Slio;  cr^non 
4  bnilo."  Uicc  conclusio  non  sequitur,  uti  debuit.  as- 
sumplionem  ne|ratani,  sed  propositionem  affirmalam  : 
et  enim  "  non  ditTcrt  a  bmto"  non  propositionig  Intius, 
ced  antecedentis  duntaxal  ejus  est  negatio:  idcmque 
Talel,  acsi  affimiatum  sic  essel;  "qui  idem  est  cum 
brulo."  Seqnilur  autem  conclusio  site  cousequens 
partem  antecedentis  ne^lam  nou  afiinnatam,  quia  si 
partes  conclusionisuon  cousentiuni  in  ar^umenlo  tenio, 
UDn  consenliunt  inter  se:  sequitur  partem  specialem, 
non  genemlem,  quia  genus  coucludil  speeiera,  Don  spe- 
s  genus;  juxla  iilud  supcrius  dictum  "de  omniet 


nulb.' 


"  S^Uogismus  simplex  (i 


s  simpjicibu! 


axioniatis  conttat)  at  Tel  gcsenlw,  *d 
propriui." 

"  Geueralis  e  prupositione  el 


Non  ex  gcncrali  eliam  conclusottc.  nt  paukiliiAfc 
"  Specialii  est  ex  altera  tantum  geDertli.'* 
UiEcenim  regula  finnissioiiaquoqii««!Sl,  '« 
pnemissa  pardculari  nibil  condadilur."  £si|pt  «■ 
diclum  "  de  omni  etBaUo"  partem 
Mllem  geoeralem:  nee  non  ia  dnabm  panirdanhM 
qiialuor  sunt  termini :  cum  enim  indindDa.  que  iv^ 
caol,  "raga,"  parlicularei  propositiouca  bciiniL  fit  M 
de  alio  subjecio  major,  de  alio  minor  fer^  Inqni 
"quoddam  animal  est  homo:  quoddam  animal  at 
brutum  i  ergo  quoddam  brulum  eH  hdonD.  (j 
sunt  divitei:  quidam  sunt  docti ;   erffo  quMloa 

"  Proprius  est  ei  utraque  propria." 

Cur  aulem  ex  utraque  propria  cam  oon  at  ■ 
particular!,  quia  ncmpe  bse  ccrla  auat  el  ile 
dicta,  ilia  TBga  "at  supri." 

Hinc  liquet,  cur  ut  axioma,  its  syltognmin  ^ 
in  parlicularem  et  proprium  divida  n 
syllogismus  proprius  nou  sit  species  si-Uof^H 
lis.     Quare  autem  partes  oinnes  non  sint  y 
■xiomata  propria,  infra  ctiam  apparvbiL 
mils  quidem  proprius,  eisi  ab  Aristotele  a 
aliia  rejectus  sit,  usum  tanicn  frequent' 

"Simplex  sj-llogismus  est  contrmcliu  panibw,t4 
explicatus." 

Ari«tol«]es  in  trcs  figurat  diTidii  fjllrgiiiiiMi  }■• 
mam,  seeundam,  et  t^rtiaoi.  Verau  banc  Raaa  S^ 
cbotominm  esse  commodiorem  et  nature  onlioi  ipiiai 
respond  ere  res  ipsa  demonstrabil. 

"  Contractus  sjilloijismus  est,  cdi 
ari^umento  ita  subjicitur  parlicuiaii  qi 
que  ejus  partem  anlecedere  et  ai 
esse  intelligalur." 

Exempli  gralia  r  "  quicdam  c( 
coustantia.  QuKdam  confidentia  u 

lo  bis,  ut  ccmimus,  pritnu  quRstin  particularis  dm- 
taxat  pmponitur;  generale  enim.  ut  inquit  Anoni-  jt. 
1,  G,  et  '2,  7,  in  bac  specie,  quat  tcrtia  niminm  Ariu. 
figura  est,  concludere  nun  licet :  addo  etian,  Mqv 
proprium;  qus!rBtioest,eursvltogiMiii»gcnenl!iaM 
ex  omnibus  geoeralibus  et  proprium  noa  ei  oaaAm 
prop ri is  defiuitur,  ciim  in  hac  specie  cons<qiwM  ti>« 
conduMo  debeat  semper  esse  particulaiis,  etiansi  nM- 
que  pais  antecedentis  gcoerulis  aut  propria  foerii: 
uude  sequitur,  parlicuUres  duntaiat  quxstioiies  in  bat 
specie  concludi.  Deinde  excmplum  speciale  pn  ir^ 
mcnto  subjicitur  aife  subjungilur,  ut  '■  constanlia.' 

Hujus  autem  sjllogismi  dispoeitio  ^|»ecialix  hmeaK 
intelligiiur,  si  conlractam  explicamiu  (lametn  no- 
quam  fer^  nisi  contractus  in  usu  occorril)  dI  ciettpiva 
site  argumentum  lertiatD,  primo  utramque  paitw 
quKstiouis  in  prsmis^is,  quod  aiuni,  aniecedat,  at* 
prxnii^sa;  utriusque  subjectum  sic 

"  Hie  aulem  argumentum  sire  eiemplum  Dlnaqoe 
partem  quaestioois  antccederc  iiileUigitDr,"quia  qaaa- 
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pan  utrmqne  argamento  sive  excmplo  attribui- 
r,  L  e.  de  eo  wt\  aiBmiatar  vel  negator ;  perinde  quasi 
CBjpiicald  dieeretur,  **  constautiam  esse  virtutem,  et  esse 
eonfideiitiam ;  ergo  quandam  confidentiam  esse  virtu- 
Item,  "  andaciam  Don  esse  virtutem,  et  tamen 
coiifideDtiam ;  ideoque  quandam  confidentiam  non 
firtutem."  Exemplum  ergo  sive  argamentum  ter- 
in  coDtracto,  etsi  qusestioni  subjicitnr,  tamen  si 
eontfmctom  explicas,  et  propositionis  et  assumptionis 
•■•eeedeBS  sire  subjectum  esse  reperitur.  Est  autcm 
coatractiit  entbjmematis  quiedam  species,  quae,  cum 
asplieatar,  in  peculiarem  quandam  sjllogismi  formam 
nMlvitor,  ideoque  erat  specialiter  docenda.  Sccundd, 
poitalat  bojus  sjllogismi  dispositio,  ut  assumptio  sem- 
per affirmetur.  Cum  enim  tertium  argumentum  spe- 
ciale  ezemplam  sit,  adeoque  species  antecedentis  sive 
niaoiis  termini  quaestionis  qui  in  assumptione  semper 
dupomtiir,  atque  ita  antecedens  sit  tertii  arurumenti 
gWius;  necesse  est,  genus  de  specie  semper  affirmari. 
**  Atqoe  ista  expositio  queestionis  per  exemplum 
quod  ubjicitnr,  principium  sjllogismi  partibus  expli- 
dti  mb  Aristot  1,  pr.  6,  &c.  efficitur,  tanquam  per  se 
pleno  sjllogismi  judicio  clarior  et  illustrior." 

Prior  ergo  est  ordine  sjllogfismus  contractus  cxplica- 
io,cam  quia  clarior,  turn  quia  simplicior:  est  autem 
ka  elaroB,  ut  mens  eum,  sicuti  est  contractus,  antd  per- 
quam  partibus  cxplicari  possit;  ideoque  usus 
li  contracta  hac  forma  contentus,  formam  ex- 
rarissime  solet  adbibere.  Claritas  autem  ejus 
Tel  bine  perspicitur;  quod  ci^m  duo  duntaxat 
hajoM  qieciei  sint  sophismata,  eorum  iuanitatem  con- 
tracta bojus  sjllogismi  forma  facilius  detcgit  quam  ex- 
plieata,  nt  infira  ostendetur. 

Ad  tollendum  itaqne  dubitationem,  non  bic  supplen- 
te  sjllogismi  partes,  ut  in  cnth jmemate,  scd  contra- 
iMndc;  oontractum  quippe  explicatio  hie  est  explica- 
tiasy  et  ab  judicio  sjllogismi  ad  axiomatis  clarius  judi- 
ciom  bic  est  quasi  provocandum  et  regrediendum. 

Quod  ad  modos  attinct  hujus  spcciei,  si  contractam 

fantummodo  formam  spectamus,  pluribus  non  est  opus 

quam  duobus,  uno  affirmato,  altcro  ncgato :  quia  non 

lelert,  utrum  exemplum  subalterna  sit  species  an  spc- 

eialiiaima.    Sin  explicatam  banc  spcciem  spectamus, 

ploroa  babet  modos  qu4m  species  reliquee  :   quatuor 

aotem  sunt  affirmati,  totidem  negati ;   quorum  duo 

aunt  generales,  quatuor  speciales,  duo  proprii :  quatuor 

autem  sunt  in  bac  specie  speciales  modi,  cum  in  rcli- 

qaia  bini  tantum  sint ;  quia  in  bac  specie  propositio 

potest  esse  vel  generalis  vel  particularis,  in  reliquis 

▼erd  annquam  particularis  est.    Exempla  baec  sunt. 

Primus  modus  est  affirmatus  generalis :  ut,  **  con- 
stantia  est  virtus :  constantia  est  confidentia ;  ergo 
qiMNJam  confidentia  est  virtus." 

Second  us  est  negatus  generalis :  ut,  '*  audacia  non 
eatrirtus:  audacia  est  confidentia ;  ergo  qusedam  con- 
fidentia non  est  virtus." 

Affirmatis  specialis  duplex  est ;  tertius  et  quartus. 
Tertios,  cujus  propositio  est  particularis:  ut,  **  quidam 
sapiens  est  dives :  omnis  sapiens  est  laudabilis  ;  ergo 
quidam  laudabilis  est  dives." 

Quartus,  cujus  propositio  est  generalis :  ut,  "  omnis 


sapiens  est  laudabilis,  quidam   sapiens  est  pauper; 
ergo  quidam  pauper  est  laudabilis." 

Negatus  item  specialis  est  duplex ;  quintus  et  sex- 
tus.  Quintus,  cujus  propositio  est  particularis:  ut, 
^  quidam  stultus  non  est  fortunatus :  omnis  stultus  et 
coutemptus;  ergo  quidam  contemptus  non  est  fortu- 
natus." 

Sextus,  cujus  propositio  est  generalis:  ut,  *'  stultus 
non  est  beatus:  quidam  stultus  est  fortunatus;  ergo 
quidam  fortunatus  non  est  beatus." 

Beliqui  duo  proprii  sunt,  cum  exemplum  est  species 
specialissima  sive  iudividuum.  Affirmatus  est,  "  So- 
crates est  pbilosopbus :  Socrates  est  bomo :  ergo  qui- 
dam homo  est  pbilosopbus."  Negatus  est,  "  Tbersites 
non  est  pbilosopbus:  Tbersites  est  bomo ;  ergo  quidam 
bomo  non  est  pbilosopbus." 

Contracti  sjllogismi  duo  vitia  sive  sopbismata  sunt, 
quae  definitione  pnecaventur.  Unum,  si  quaestio  sive 
conclusio  particularis  non  sit :  ut  *'  omnis  bomo  est 
rationalis :  omnis  bomo  est  animal ;  ergo  omne  animal 
est  rationale,"  ratio  est,  quia  id  quod  non  generaliter 
attribuitur  in  assumptione  (non  enim  omne  animal  est 
homo)  non  potest  esse  generale  subjectum  conclusio- 
nis.  Alteram  est  cum  assumptio  est  negata :  ut, 
"  homo  est  animal :  bomo  non  est  bestia ;  ergo  bestia 
non  est  animal."  Quie  duo  sopbismata  in  contracta 
hujus  sjllogismi  forma,  facilius,  ut  supra  dixi,  dete- 
guntur,  et  primo  statim  intuitu  ridentur :  ut,  ^  omne 
animal  est  rationale,  ut  homo :  quasdam  bestia  non  est 
animal,  ut  bomo." 


CAP.  XL 

De  Prima  Specie  Syllogismi  timplicit  explicati. 

Syllogism  us  explicatus  praeter  ipsum  nomen  aliam 
definitionem  non  desiderat  Dicitur  *'  explicatus," 
non  quod  semper  omnibus  occurrat  partibus  explicatus, 
sic  enim  vix  millesimus  quisque  sjllogismus  occurrit, 
sed  quod  partes  non  modo  in  forma  integra,  veriim 
ctiam  in  enthjmemate  semper  distinctas  babet 

**  In  sjllogismo  explicato  propositio  est  generalis 
aut  propria ;  et  conclusio  similis  antecedenti  aut  parti 
debiliori." 

Similis,  nempe  et  qualitate  et  quantitate:  antece- 
denti, utrique  scilicet  ejus  parti,  propositioni  et  assump- 
tioni,  si  ipsi  inter  se  similes  sunt  sive  affirmatae  sive 
generates  sive  propriee,  sin  dissimiles,  parti  debiliori, 
ut  supra. 

'*  Sjllogismi  explicati  species  duee  sunt.  Prima  ubi 
argumentum  semper  sequitur,  negatum  in  altera 
parte." 

Haec  prima  species  explicati,  *'  figura  secunda"  ab 
Aristotele  dicitur.  Prior  autem  baDC  species  efficitur, 
quia  dispositio  ejus  est  simplicior,  ut  ex  altera  specie 
coUata  comperiemus.  Sequitur  autem  semper  argu- 
mentum piirtem  utramque  quaestionis,  consequentem 
in  propo&itione,  antecedentem  in  assumptione:  unde 
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ab  Aristot  p.  1,  5,  **  prasdicatum  de  ambabus"  dicitur. 
Ncgatum  autem  dicitur  argumentum  in  altera  parte 
quia  pars  altera  rel  propositio  nempe  tcI  assumptio 
semper  est  negata.  Unde  cum  ncgata  ctiam  condusio 
semper  necessario  sit,  sequitur,  bujus  speciei  modos 
omnes  negatos  esse,  et  negatas  duntaxat  queestiones 
bac  specie  concludi,  quse  omnis  in  refutationibus  est 
posita. 

Modi  bujus  sjllogismi  sex  sunt ;  et  omnes  quidem, 
at  diximus,  negati ;  duo  g^nerales,  duo  speciales,  duo 
pToprii. 

Generalis  primus,  cuj us  propositio  negatur:  "Tur- 
batus  non  bend  utitur  ratione :  sapiens  bene  utitur  ra- 
tione;  sapiens  igitur  non  est  turbatus."  Hoc  exem- 
plum  in  sua  crypsi  sic  apud  Ciceronem  est,  3  Tuscul. 
**  Quemadmodum  oculus  conturbatus  non  est  probd 
affectus  ad  suum  munus  fungendum,  et  reliquee  partes 
totumque  corpus  a  statu  cum  est  motum,  deest  officio 
suo  ac  muneri ;  sic  conturbatus  animus  non  est  probe 
affectus  ad  exequendum  munus  suum.  Munus  auteni 
animi  est  ratione  uti :  et  sapientis  animus  ita  semper 
affectus  est,  ut  ratione  optimd  utatur;  nunquam  igitur 
est  perturbatus."  Crypsis  bic  unica  rcdundantia  est : 
nam  ordo  partium  rectus  est,  nee  ulla  pars  deest :  pro- 
sjllogismus  unus  est  propositionis :  illustratur  enim 
propositio  similitudine  plena,  cujus  redditio  est  ipsius 
propositionis  sententia. 

Generalis  secundus,  cujus  assumptio negfatur:  "Res 
mortalis  est  composita:  animus  non  est  compositus; 
animus  igitur  non  est  mortalis."  Hie  syllogismus 
crjpsi  inyolutus  est  apud  Cic.  1  Tuscul.  quo  is  judicat 
animum  immortalem  esse.  "  In  auimi  autem  cogni- 
tionc,"  inquit,  "dubitare  non  possurous,  nisi  forte  iu 
phjsicis  plumbei  sumus,  quin  nihil  sit  animis  admix- 
tuni,  nihil  concrctum,  nihil  coagmentatum,  nihil  du- 
plex. Quod  cum  ita  sit,  ccrt^  nee  sccerni,  nee  di\  idi, 
nee  disccrpi,  nee  distrahi  potest;  nee  interire  igitur : 
est  enim  iiiteritus  quasi  discessus  et  secretio  ac  diremp- 
tus  carum  partium  quae  ante  intcritum  junctione  aliqua 
tenebantur.''  In  hoc  cxcmplo  partium  ordo  invertitur: 
nam  postremo  iu  loco  propositionis  sententia  ponitur, 
interitum  esse  scilicet  rcrum  compositarum,  assumptio 
occurrit  prima,  "  in  animi  autem  cognitione,"  &c.  Et 
ornatur  synonymis:  conclusio  media  est  atque  a  causa 
illustratur,  "  ergo  nee  secerni,  <kc.,  nee  interire  igitur." 

Specialis  primus  est,  cujus  propositio  negatur:  "li- 
vidus  non  est  magnanimus,  Maximus  est:  Maximus 
igitur  non  est  livid  us."  Hoc  judicio  Ovidiusd  de  Pont, 
eleg.  3,  concludit. 


,  "Tipcw:" 
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Livor,  iners  vitium,  mores  non  exit  in  altos ; 

Utque  latens  ima  vipera  scrpit  humo. 
Mens  tua  sublimis  supra  fijenus  eminet  ipsum. 

Grandius  ingenio  nee  tibi  nomen  inest. 
Ergo,  alii  noceant,  miseris,  optentquc  timeri, 

Tinctaque  mordaci  spicula  felle  gerant. 
At  tua  supplicibiis  domus  est  assueta  juvandis ; 

In  quorum  numero  me  precor  esse  veils." 


Hujus  etiam  exempli  crypsis  redundantia  sola  est : 
propositio  sues  habet  prosyllogismos,  et  livor  pro  livido 
poDitur,  adjuuclum  pro  subiecXo-,  e\.  yW^xsVc^Xmi  k  twi- 


trario  abjeeto;  isque  a 

i.  e.  Maximi  magnanimitas,  iIliistntiirpaitiBii 

totius  generis  magnanimitate,  paitiM  i 

minis  ejos,  i.  e.  Maxinu  ;  cajaa  parem 

niuidinem  demonstrat :  conclusio  negat 

lividum*  partim  quia  disaimilia  sit  liTidora^qandi' 

scribit  ab  effectis,  ''ergo  alii  noceaDt,"  &&;  pal^ 

quia  ipse  faciat  qum  magnanimus  couaefityfd^ 

paraUis  i  lifido  est;  **  at  toa  sopplidbnSy"  6cc. 

Specialis  secondos  est,  cqius  assomptio 
'^saltator  est  laxuriosus:  Moraena  noo  cat 
Moreena  igitur  non  est  saltator."  Cic  pro 
"  Nemo  enim  fer^  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  fort^ii 
que  in  solitudine  neque  in  convivio  modeiato 
bonesto.  Intempestivi  conviTii,  amoeni  lociyiaakm 
deliciarum  comes  est  extrema  saltatio.  To  mihiairipii 
id  quod  necesse  est  omnium  Titiorum  esse  poitrtma: 
relinquis  ilia  quibus  remotis,  hoc  vitiam  ornnino  eae 
non  potest :  nullum  turpe  convirium,  non  amor,  an 
comessatio,  non  libido,  non  sumptusofttenditar:eteBB 
ea  non  reperiantur  quao  Toluptatis  nomen  lubm, 
quflpque  vitiosa  sunt,  in  quo  ipsam  luxuriam  repcriie 
non  potes,  in  eo  te  umbram  luxurise  repertorom  patsf?" 
Hujus  etiam  syllog^mi  partes  prosy llogisniiexoraii- 
tur.  Propositionis  sententia  bis  verbb  continetar,  ^ii* 
tempestivi  convivii,"  &c.,  qnam  prosyllogisai 
dens  illustrat  a  contrariis,  '*  nemo  ferd  saltat 
&c ;  assumptio  per  partes  explicatur,  ^  naUaa  tape 
convivium,"  &c.,  et  a  minoribus  quibusdan  iOartniv: 
cujus  etiam  prosy llogismus  pnecedit,  reprebeuiOBcafi 
Catonis,  quod  postnlaret  conseqoens,  non  probalo  mtt 
cedente:  postremo  loco  ponitur  conclusio,  qua  acgil 
Munenam  esse  saltatorem  repetendo  qaadamqaaii 
assumptione  pnecesserant ;  et  interrogatione  Mm 
negando. 

Hoc  judicii  modo  Ovidius  1  Trist  eleg.  1,  tripbakr 
concludit  dum  carminum  stiorum  excusatioDeoi  en^ 
nit: 

"  Carmina  proveniunt  animo  deducta  serene ; 

Nublla  sunt  subitis  tempora  nostra  malis. 
Carmina  secessum  scribentis  et  otia  qucrunt. 

Me  mare,  me  venti,  me  fcra  jactat  byems. 
Carminibus  metus  omnis  abest ;  ego  peiditos  ensBB 

Hsesunim  jugulo  jam  puto  jamque  meo. 
Hxc  quoque  qus  facio,  judex  mirabitur  aequos ; 

Scriptaque  cum  venia  qualiacunque  legeL" 

Tres  hie  syllogismi  sunt  qui  in  unum  sic  ndoei  pos- 
sunt :  **  Ut  quis  possit  carmina  bona  scnbere,  opoftet  ii 
laetus  sit,  otiosus,  securus  :  ego  nee  lictos  sam,  see 
otiosus,  nee  securus  ;  ergo  bona  carmina  noo  senbt.* 
Pro  assumptionibus  prosyllogismi  a  dissentaneis  et  in- 
pedientibus  causis  ponuntur.  Deinde  conclusio  seqa- 
tur,  non  ipsa  quidem  sed  ejus  consectariun ;  minm 
esse  si  bona  sunt ;  sed  potius  cum  venia  esse  Ifgvsdi. 
quia  non  sunt  bona. 

Proprius  primus  est,  cujus  propositio  negator;  Bt 
"  Agesilaus  non  est  pictus  ab  Apelle :  Alexander  et 
pictus  ab  Apelle ;  Alexander  igitur  non  est  Agesilani' 

Proprius  secundus  est,  cujus  assumptio  Dcgmtir:  it 
'<  Cffisar  oppressit  patriam  :   Tullius  non  opprevf  p 
^triam ;  ergo  Tullius  non  est  Caesar." 
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Bopliisnuita  hie  duo  tnDt :  quorum  uDum  utrique 
oxplicati  specici  commuDe  est,  alterum  primie  specie! 
proprium.  Commune  est,  cum  propositio  est  partico- 
laris ;  quK  ex  oommuni  explicatorum  re^ula  generalis 
mn%  propria  esse  debuit 

Sopbisma  prima  speciei  proprium  est,  cum  argumen- 
tom  teftium  in  altera  parte  antecedentis  Don  negatnr, 
at  definitio  primn  speciei  prascipit :  unde  illud  Tulf(6 
dietam.  Ex  duabus  affirmatis  in  secunda  figura,  nihil 
oooeladitar.  Excipiendum  tamen  est,  si  propositio 
IbitA  axioma  reciprocum  sit:  ut,  **homo  est  animal 
rattonale:  Socrates  est  animal  rationale;  ergro  Socrates 
cat  homo."  Verum  hie  potius  inrersio  partium  propo- 
aitionis  intelligenda  est ;  **  animal  rationale  est  homo :" 
alqne  ita  ad  sequentem  speciem  sjllogismi  refere- 
tor. 


CAP.  XII. 
He  Secunda  Specie  Sylloffismi  simplicit  expHcati 

**  Secunda  species  explicati  sjllogismi  est,  quando 
argtimentum  antecedit  in  propositione,  sequitur  affirma- 
tom  in  assumptione."  « 

HflDe  species  ab  Aristotele,  '*  prima  figure"  dicitur; 
•ed  naturas  ordine  est  postrema.  Ci!im  enim  in  reli- 
qaia  speciebus  dlspositio  questionis  cum  argumento 
lertio  simplex  et  uniusmodi  sit,  in  hac  specie  duplex 
ert;  in  propositione  enim  argumentum  antecedit  quaes- 
tionis  eonsequentem,  otpote  specialius;  in  assumptione 
•eqoitur  quaestionis  antecedentem,  utpote  g^neralius  ; 
vade  fortk  medius  terminus  in  hac  solum  figure  pro- 
pria dicitur.  Quod  autem  propositio  nunquam  particu- 
larism eonclusio  semper  antecedenti  similis  aut  parti 
debiliori  est,  id  habet  commune  cum  explicata  specie 
priore;  hoc  etiam  cum  contracta,  affirmatum  esse  in 
aasamptione ;  nisi  in  contracta,  qnoestionis  antecedens 
ut  generalius  de  argumento ;  in  hac,  argumentum  de 
mntecedentc  quaestionis  affirmatur. 

Haee  maxlme  figura  fundatur  dicto  illo  "  de  omni  et 
nuUo :"  antecedens  enim  sive  subjectum  propositionis 
continet  genus,  adcoque  est  semper  generalis,  subjec- 
tum assumptionis  continet  speciem  quie  de  illo  genere 
aflirmata.  Assumptio  itaque  semper  esse  debet  affirma- 
tm.  Ex  quo  sequitur,  quicquid  de  genere  in  propositi- 
one dicitur,  id  de  eo  quod  in  assumptione  species  esse 
illioa  generis  aflSrmatur,  in  conclusione  rectissimd  con- 
cludL  Quod  si  genus  iHud  subjectum  sciL  propositio- 
nis termino  infinite  negante,  sen  topicd  confradictorio 
cxprimitur,  non  negata  continuo  censendaerit  assump- 
tio qoamvis  esse  ndeatur;  assumit  n.  tantummodo 
genuM  ex  propositione  termino  illo  topic^  duntaxat 
coDtradictorio  expressom,  ipsa  nihil  axiomaticd  negat: 
nU  **  quisquis  non  credit,  damnatur:  aliquis  Judsus 
non  credit;  ergo  aliquis  Judasus  damnatur."  Hie  pro- 
positionis subjectum  est  genus  "  quisquis  non  credit," 
L  e.  omnis  non  credens  sive  infidelis:  Judeeus  est  ex 
Bumero  nwt  specie  non  credentium,  id  quod  assumptio 


non  negat,  sed  affirmat  aeque  acsi  sic  diceret,  *'  aliquis 
Judaeus  est  non  credens." 

Ex  hac  autem  afiirmatione  sequitur,  nullum  argu- 
mentum ab  antecedente  quaestionis  dissentaneum,  in 
hac  secunda  specie  locum  habere.  De  caetero,  haec  spe- 
cies neque  ad  particulares  quaestiones,  ut  contracts, 
ncque  ad  negatas,  ut  prior  species  explicati,  restringi- 
tur;  sed  ad  omnia  qusstionum  genera  concludenda 
rectd  adhibetur. 

Restant  hujns  speciei  modi ;  qui  quanquam  partim 
affirmati  sunt  partiin  negati,  plurcs  tamen  non  sunt 
quam  in  altere  specie,  ubi  omnes  erent  solum  negati. 
^qualitatis  retio  est  quod  assumptionis  affirmatio,  ct 
solius  inde  propositionis  negatio  negatorum  numerum 
minuit.  Modi  igitur  hujus  speciei  sex  itidem  sunt; 
tres  affirmati,  tres  item  negati;  utrique  rursum  sunt 
generales,  speciales,  et  proprii. 

Primus  est  affirmatus  generalis :  ut,  "  omne  justum 
est  utile;  omne  honestum  est  justum,  omne  igitur  ho- 
nestum  est  utile."  Quod  Cic.  2  Ofi*.  ita  concludit: 
"  quicquid  justum  sit,  id  etiam  utile  esse  censent :  item 
quod  honestum,  idem  justum :  ex  quo  efficitur,  ut  quic- 
quid honestum  sit,  idem  sit  utile."  Propositionis  pro- 
syllogismus  a  testimonio  Stoicorum  prime  in  loco  poui- 
tur,  delude  omnes  partes  ordine  sequuntur.  Partes  hujus 
sjllogfismi  sunt  axiomata  relatce  essentiee,  quie  simpli- 
cium  axiomatum  rim  habent. 

Secundus  modus  est  negatus  generalis :  "  Timidus 
non  est  liber :  avarus  est  timidus ;  avarus  itaque  non 
est  liber."  Hoc  ita  concluditur  et  judicatur  ab  Horatio, 
epist.  1.  1, 16 : 


C( 


Quo  melior  servo,  quo  liberior  sit  avarus. 

In  triviis  fixum,  cum  se  demittit  ob  assem, 

Non  video.    Nam  qui  cupiet,  metuet  quoqiie :  porro 

Qui  metuens  vivit,  liber  mihi  non  erit  unquam." 


In  hoc  exemplo  duplex  est  ciypsis,  inversio  partium 
et  prosjllogismus.  Prime  in  loco  ponitur  eonclusio, 
eaque  duabus  prosjilogismis  illustretur;  primo  a  pari, 
quod  "  avarus"  non  "  sit  liberior  servo :"  secundo  ab 
efTectis,  quod  *'  se  demittit  ob  assem."  Turn  ponitur 
assumptio  "  qui  cupiet,  metuet  quoque."  Propositio 
postremo  in  loco  ponitur, 

*'  Qui  metuens  vivit,  liber  mlhi  non  erit  unquam.** 

Sic  Terent  in  Eunuch,  concludit  et  judicat:  ''  con- 
silii  expers,  consilio  rcgi  non  potest :  amor  est  consilii 
cxpers;  consilio  itaque  regi  non  potest."  Sjllogismus 
his  verbis  sequitur: 

"  Here,  quae  res  in  se  neque  consilium  ncque  modum 
Habet  ullum,  earn  consilio  regcre  non  potes. 
In  amore  hsec  omnia  insunt  vitia ;  injuriae, 
Suspiciones,  inimicitiac,  indue iv, 
Bellum,  pax  rursum  :  incerta  haoc  si  tu  postules 
Ratione  certA  facere,  nihil o  plus  agas, 
Quam  si  des  operam,  ut  cum  ratione  insanias.'* 

In  hoc  exemplo  propositio  sue  loco  est  **  quae  res  in 
se,  &c"  Pro  assumptione  ponitur  ejus  prosjllogismus 
variorum  amorLsadjunctoromquee  consilium  impediunt; 
amor  consilii  expers  est,  "  quia  in  amore  haee  insunt 
vitia,  SicP  Condusio  sequitur  *'  incerta  haee,  &c"  Cu- 
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jus  sententia  comparatione  parium  comprehenditur, 
ergfo  si  amorem  consilio  reg^re  yis,  *'  nihilo  plus,"  Sec, 

Tertius  modus  est  affirmatus  specialis :  ^  Consules 
propter  Tirtutem  facti,  studios^  remp.  taeri  debent : 
Cicero  est  propter  virtu  tern  factus  consul ;  Cicero  ig^tur 
studios^  remp.  tueri  debet."  Sic  orator  diligentiam 
8uam,  Agr.  2,  concludit  et  judicat:  "  Nam  cum  om- 
nium consulum,"  ait,  "  gravis  in  repub.  custodienda, 
cura  ac  diligentia  debet  esse,  tum  eorum  maxime,  qui 
non  in  incunabulis,  sed  in  campo  sunt  consules  facti. 
NuUi  populo  Rom.  pro  me  majores  nostri  sposponde- 
runt  mihi  creditum  est :  a  me  petere  quod  debeo,  me 
ipsum  appellare  debetis.  Quemadmodum  ci!km  pete- 
bam,  nulli  me  auctores  generis  mci  vobis  commenda- 
runt :  sic  siquid  deliquero,  nullae  sunt  imagines,  quae 
me  k  Tobis  deprecentur.  Quare  modo  ut  vita  sup- 
petat  (quanquam  ego  sum  is  qui  eam  possim  ab  isto- 
rum  scelere  insidiisque  defendere)  polliceor  vobis,  Qui- 
rites,  bona  fide,  remp.  vigilanti  homini,  non  timido, 
diligenti,  non  ignavo,  commbistis."  Partes  hujus 
sjllogismi  prosjllogismis  omantur.  Propositio  i,  mi- 
nori  illustratur:  cujus  sententia  est  comparationb  red- 
ditio,  diversis  iUustrata:  "  nam  cum  omnium  consulum 
gravis,  8cc,  tum  eorum  maxime :"  diversa  sunt,  "  non 
in  incunabulis,  sed  in  campo."  Assumptio  sequitur, 
*'  nulli  populi  Rom.  Scc.,^  quae  iisdem  rursus  diversis 
illustratur,  ct  a  siroili ;  meis,  non  majorum  meritis ;  in 
campo,  non  in  incunabulis :  similitudo  bis  verbis  con- 
tinetur ;  "  quemadmodum  cum  petebam,  &c."  Tan- 
dem conclusionis  sententia  sequitur  illuslrata,  primum 
testimonio  promissi,  obligationis  vim  babentis, "  polli- 
ceor, Sec,  ;"  deinde  diverso  et  disparate  ;  '*  quare 
modo,  &c."  Ergo  Cicero  erit  vigilans,  non  timidus; 
diligens,  non  ignavus. 

Aliud  exempluro  :  "  quod  optatum  redierit,  gratum 
est:  Lcsbia  Catullo  optatarediit;  grata  igitur est." 

'*  Si  quicquam  cupiHoque  optantique  obtigit  unquam  et 

Insperanti,  hoc  gratum  est  animo  proprie. 
Quare  hoc  est  gratum,  nobis  quoque  charius  auro, 

Quod  te  restituis,  Lcsbia,  mi  cupido. 
Restituis  cupido  atque  insperanti  ipsa  refers  te 

Nobis ;  6  lucem  candidiore  uota ! 
Quis  me  uno  vivit  felicior,  aut  magis  hac  quid 

Optandum  vita  dicer e  quis  potent  ?  " 

In  hoc  exempio  propositio  videtur  esse  composita, 
simplex  taraen  est,  ct  syllogismus  simplex ;  quia  sim- 
plex est  dispositio  argumenti  cum  partibus  qusestionis. 
Duplex  hie  crjpsis  est,  reversio  et  rcdundantia.  Primo 
loco  est  propositio  "si  quicquam  cupido,&c."i. e.  quic- 
quid  cupido ;  "  si "  enim  non  semper  connexi  nota  est. 
Assumptio  est  in  quarto  ct  quinto  versu,  Lesbia  Catullo 
optata  rcdiit.  Conclusio  est  versu  tertio  illustrata  a 
minori,  "  quare  hoc  est  gratum  et  auro  charius."  Tri- 
bus  postrcmis  vcrsibus  itcratur  sententia  conclusionis, 
primum  ab  adjuncto  tempore,  "6  lucem:"  deinde  a 
pari,  "  nemo  me  felicior,  aut  magis  hac  quid,  &c." 

Quartus  modus  est  negatus  specialis  :  "  deccptor 
amantis  puellce  non  est  laudandus:  Demophoon  est 
deccptor  amantis  puellee ;  Demophoon  igitur  non  est 
laudandus."  Phyllis  apud  Ovidium  ita  judicat  Demo- 
phoontem  laudandum  non  es&e. 


"  Fallere  credentem  non  est  operosa  pneUan 
Gloria :  simpUcitas  digna  favore  fuiu 
Sum  decepta  tuis  et  amans  et  fcsminaveibb; 
Dii  faciant  laudis  samma  at  ista  tuB.** 

Ph>positio  suum  obtinet  locum  eoa  pmyDogiai 
adjuncts  simplicitatis,  at  caosK  cor  decqiiM'  mi  it 
laudandot.  Assumptio  sequitur,  sum  *^  dcccpla  tsii,* 
&c.  Conclusionis  sententia  impiecatione  cmtiMla^ 
"  dii  faciant,  &c." 

Quintus  modus  est  affirmatus  proprios :  at,  *  Ods* 
vius  est  baeres  Cssaris :  ego  sum  Octavius ; 
baeres  Caesaris." 

Sextus  modus  est  negatus  propiius :  at, 
non  est  filius  Caesaris :  tu  es  Antoutus;  non  etigiar 
filius  Caesaris." 

Hujus  itaque  specie!  laus  est  prae  caeteris,  qodd  mt 
nia  quacstionum  genera  concludat ;  nempe  gesoikit 
speciales,  vel  proprias,ea8que  vel  affirmatas  vel  negils; 
et  praesertim  generales  affirmatas :  ob  quan  podi- 
simum  causam  Aristoteles  speciem  hanc  et  reliqaii  ai> 
teposuit,  quod  primus  ejus  modus  nempe  **  affinstoi 
generalis "  sit  maximd  seientificus,  post  L  11,  cm 
praecepta  artium  solus  dcmonstret,  et  rediiclioBai 
reliquarum  ad  hanc  fignram  sive  spedea  kh&M 
et  subtiliter  excogitavit,  rerum  non  sic  pnutst  ke 
species  caeteris  du^bus,  ut  earum  idcircoad  bsseit* 
ductio  cum  tanta  ut  sit,  alphabet!  Texatione< 
fuerit,  quandoquidem  et  reliquae  species  non  ii 
sunt,  nee  minus  necessarid  concludont,  id  enia  wjh^ 
gismi  speciebus  commune  cunetis  est,  qontisBoi^ 
nique  illas,  quae  ad  ipsanim  judicium  recti  iderat- 
tur,  interdum  aptius  concludunt,  quam  in  bac  ^fde 
concludi  queunt.  Merito  itaque  Galenus,  L  %  it 
placit.  Hippoc.  et  Plat,  red  actionem  banc  onuwsi^ 
ejus  supellectilem  abccedariam  tanquam  vanissina 
subtilitatis  doctrinam  inanem  ac  fiitilem  post  Antips- 
trum  et  Cfarysippum  explodit.  £t  KeckerraaoDo^  ip$r, 
in  P.  Ramom  fer^  iuiquior,  reductionem  tamen  iUia 
quam  vocaut  ^  per  impossibile,"  ad  eos  duntaxat  rrfa- 
tandos  inventam,  homines  sane  absurdos  et  raro  adimv 
dum  repertos,  qui  utraque  pnemissa  concessa,  rnncla- 
sionem  negent,  fatetur  se  potius  propter  consuetndinea 
scholarum,  quam  propter  magnum  ejus  usum  retinuiss«. 
At  consuetudo  certd  gnaviter  nugandi  ejicienda  c 
scholis  potius,  quam  retinenda  erat. 

Tres  hie  paralogismi  refellendi  sunt;  quonnn  dso 
sunt  utrique  speciei  explicatac^  communes,  pmpofido 
nimirum  particularis,  et  conclusio  partis  non  dobihofis: 
utriusque  exemplum  hoc  esse  potest:  *'qaoddan 
animal  est  rationale :  bcstia  est  animal ;  ergo  bcstiiot 
rationalis.*'  Et  praeterea  totum  medium,  wnpe 
"  quoddam  animal,"  non  assuniitur. 

Proprius  in  hac  specie  paralogismus  est  ifwnw«ti 
negatio  in  assumptione :  ut,  "  omnis  homo  est  inimJ: 
equus  non  est  homo ;  ergo  equus  non  est  inimal.' 

Hie  etiam  "  solus  et  unicus"  pro  nogandi  putifafe 
habendi  sunt;  paritcrque  reddunt  assumptionea rap- 
tiosam :  ut,  "  quicquid  est  in  mca  domo,  est  in  oppiifo- 
unicus  fons  est  in  mea  domo;  ersro  unicus  fmn  est  ii 
^  ^iY^\d<5,"    Sic,  **  quicquid  est  risibile,  est  aninal :  «>te 
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bomo  est  ruibilis :  ergo  solos  homo  est  animal."  Tarn 
enim  bie  particulae  quam  ne|^tio  in  minore,  ostendunt 
non  reciprocum  esse  majorem ;  adeoqiie  condusionem 
ex  majore  per  minorem,  vel  gencrale  ex  proprio  non 
■equi. 

Expendenda  porro  hie  dcfinitionis  verba  sunt ;  quao 
iKm  tam  assumptionem  ipsam  quam  argumentum  in 
atsnmptione  affirmatum  significant.  Cum  enim  pro- 
poaitionia  antecedens  (quod  tertium  argumentum  est) 
aegmtione  infinita  topica  duntaxat  exprimatur,  assump- 
tionis  consequens  (quod  etiam  tertium  argumentum  est) 
eandem  negationem  retinere  debet;  alioqui  non  se- 
qaeietur  argumentum  affirmatum  in  assumptione,  sed 
ooDtradictione  sublatum.  Negatio  autem  haec  non 
dicenda  estvel  assumptionisvel  argument!  negatio,  sed 
mrgumentt  infiniti  affirmatio:  tum  enim  demum  nega- 
tur  in  assumptione  argumentum,  cum  illius  negatio 
propositionis  aflirmationi  opponitur.  Exempli  gratia  : 
**  qui  non  est  di?es,  contemnitur.  Pbsthumus  non  est 
dWes ;  ergo  Posthumus  contemnitur."  Assumptionem 
bic  Don  negari  probat  affirmatio  conclusionis :  sed 
perinde  est  acsi  hoc  modo  argumentaretur :  ^  omnia 
bono  qui  non  est  dives,  contemnitur :  Posthumus  est 
homo  qui  non  est  dives;  ergo  Posthumus  contemni- 
tur.** Vel  hoc  modo:  "omnis  non  dives  contemnitur: 
Floatbumus  est  non  dives ;  ergo  contemnitur."  Sed  hec 
ex  iis  etiam  quae  supra  ad  definitionem  ipsam  hujus 
wptdei  diximus,  puto  non  esse  obscura. 

Pneterca  in  quibusdam  exemplis,  quorum  propositio 
eti  reciproca,  videtur  interdum  syllogism  us  iste  habere 
aaaumptionem  negatam;  cum  dicendum  sit  potios, 
partes  propositionis  inverti,  quie  si  in  ordinem  revocen- 
tar,  ajllogismus  erit  in  prima  specie  explicati:  ut, 
^  Joan.  8, 47.  Qui  ex  Deo  est,  verba  Dei  audit:  tos 
ex  Deo  non  estis ;  ergo  verba  Dei  non  auditis."  Pro- 
positio invcrtenda  est :  *'  qui  verba  Dei  audit,  is  ex  Deo 

:  vos  non  estis  ex  Deo ;  ergo  verba  Dei  non  auditis." 


CAP.  XIII. 

De  Syllogiimo  eonnexo  prima, 
Adkue  simplex  Syllogitmui  Juit. 

**  Syllogism  us  compositus  est  sjllogismus  ubi  tota 
qaarstio  est  pars  altera  propositionis  affirmatie  et  com- 
posite ;  argumentum  est  pars  rcliqua." 

Negat  Aristoteles  ullam  esse  syllogism i  spcciem  prse- 
tcr  trea  figuras ;  et  tamen  ipse  seepc  utitur  composite, 
qui  ad  nullam  ex  tribus  figuris  refcrri  potest:  Vcrum 
oanav  optimus  magister  docet,  sappius  in  communi  ho- 
miaom  sermone  ac  disputationibus,  composites  adhi- 
beri  ajllogismos,  quam  simplices :  ut  qui  multas  quon- 
tionea,  multa  arguraenta  commodd  satis  disponant,  quae 
sjrilogismi  simplices  respuunt.  Tbeopbrastus  etiam  et 
Eudenius,  Aristotclis  discipuli,  quin  etiam  Stoici,  et  post 
eos  Cicero  et  fioethius,  usum  praeceptorem  secuti,  com- 
poeitos  Don  oniifcrunt.    Syllogismus  autem  compositus 


dicitur  non  tam  quod  ex  compositis  axiomatis,  nam  et 
simplex  potest  ex  compositis,  nimirum  relatis  constare, 
sed  a  composita  dispositione  quaestionis  totius  cum  tertio 
argumento  in  propositione  ;  unde  assumptio  tota  etiam 
assumitur;  et  conclusio  non  partim  ex  propositione 
partim  ex  assumptione,  sed  tota  ex  propositione  dedu- 
citur:  propositio  enim  cum  sit  composita,  duas  reliquaa 
sjUogismi  partes  (qnao  axiomata  simplicia  sunt)  con* 
junctionis  vinculo  conjunctas  complectitur :  pars  ilia 
efficit  assumptionem  quae  argumentum  continet,  altera 
condusionem.  Propositio  autem  debet  esse  affirmata, 
quia  negata  si  esset,  composita  esse  desineret,  ipsa  enim 
compositio  negatione  dissolveretur.  Propositioncm 
autem  negatam  efficit,  ut  de  axiomate  composito  supra 
dictum  est,  non  partium  sed  conjunctionis  negatio :  ut, 
"  si  non  est  animal,  non  est  homo ;"  haec  propositio 
ex  omnibus  etiam  partibus  negatis  affirmata  est ;  rcctd 
igitur  inde  assumitur  atque  concluditur,  ^  at  non  est 
animal,  ergo  neque  homo."  Sin  hoc  modo  dicerem, 
'^  non  si  non  est  animal,  idcirco  non  est  homo,''  ex  hac 
negata  propositione  nihil  omnino  deduci  aut  concludi 
posset  In  sjllogismis  itaque  compositis  ex  ipsa  con- 
junctionis vi  dcducuntur  assumptio  et  conclusio.  Ex 
duobusenim  quae  propositione  conjunguntur,  aut  unum 
assumitur  ut  altenim  concludatur,  aut  unum  tollitur  ut 
alterum  tollatur. 

^  Tollere  autem  in  sjllogismo  composito,  non  est 
negare,  sed  specialem  contradictionem  ponere." 

Specialis  autem  contradictio,  ut  in  axiomate  siroplici 
jam  diximus,  particularis  est  aut  propria.  Tollere 
igitur  propositionis  partem  aliquam  in  assumptione 
aut  conclusione,  est  ejus  contradictionem  particularcm 
aut  propriam  ponere.  Particulari  autem  generaliter 
contradici,  gcnerali  particulari ler,  ibidem  etiam  do- 
cemur.  Exemplis  rem  plauam  suo  quamque  loco 
facie  mns. 

Sequitur  nunc  compositi  sjllogismi^listributio :  cu- 
jus  genera  ex  propositionum  compositione  oriuntur: 
propositiones  axiomata  composita  semper  sunt :  ex 
quatuor  autem  axiomatum  compositorum  generibus 
copulatum  si  affirmatum  sit,  non  habet  locum  in  com- 
posito syllogismo ;  si  negatum,  fequipollet  interdum 
disjuncto :  discretum  syllogismi  expers  est,  quia  di- 
versa  ex  quibus  constat,  nee  plane  conscntiunt,  et 
tamen  ita  leviter  dissentiunt,  ut  uno  posito  vel  remote, 
non  tamen  sequatur  alterum  poni  vel  removeri ;  aut 
vim  habet  connexi. 

*'  Sjllog^mus  itaque  compositus  est  connexus  aut 
disjunctus." 

**  Sjllogismus  connexus  est  syllogismus  compositus 
propositionis  connexae."  Vel  cujus  propositio  est  ax- 
ioma  connexum. 

Cum  autem  axiomati  eonnexo  affine  sit  relatum 
temporis,  ut  ibidem  ostendimus,  etiam  sjllogisnii  con- 
nexi propositio  poterit  relata  esse  temporis :  nam  quan- 
titatis,  qualitatis,  loci  propositiones  relatoe  in  simplici- 
bus  syllogismis  locum  habent ;  qui  in  iis  propositioni- 
bus  quaestionis  duntaxat  consequens  cum  argumento 
disponitur.  Relatum  denique  consequentioe,  de  quo 
supra  cap.  6,  syllogismus  idoneus  non  est 

**  Syllogismus  connexus  est  doorum  modonim. 
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"  Primus  modus  Bjltogismi  cooneni  est,  qni  iMnDiit 
auteceJelis  et  consequcns  coucludit." 

Quo  iDodo  Cicero  judical  ct  condudit  1.  2,  de  divi- 
naliooe :  "ei  dii  sunt,  diiimtio  est:  miut  aulem  dii; 
dmnslio  est  igilnr." 

Altud  ex  3,  Offic.  "  Atque  d  etiam  hoc  nalura  prx- 
scrtbit.  uL  Iiomo  homini,  quicurKjue  sit,  ob  cam  ipsam 
causam,  quod  is  faotoo  sit,  coDtullum  vclil,  Deces«e  est 
secundum  eaudcm  natuniDi,  omnium  utilitatem  ease 
commuiiem.  Quod  si  iu  est,  una  coaduemur  ODiiics 
et  eadem  lege  nalurx.  Idque  ipsum  si  ita  est,  cert^ 
i-iolare    alterum    lege    oatunc    probibemur-     Venim 
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Propositio  bojus  syllogismi  est  sorites  (de  quo  iufra] 

rum  graduuDi,  "  si  hoc  naiura  pnescribit,  ut,  &c." 
"  Frequenter  bic  non  assuoiilur  idem  sed  niajus." 

Ut  1  Catil.  "  Si  te  parcales  odissenC,  diseedcrcs: 
nunc  pairia  le  odit  (quce  communis  est  omDium  nos- 
trum parens)  mullo  magis  ergo  discedn."  Sed  "  ma- 
jus  illud"  facile  cuotineri  iu  propositione  potent  hoc 
raodo ;  si  propter  odium  parentum  discederea,  multo 
tnagis  propter  odium  palriie.  "  At  illud;  ergti  hoc 
tnuitu  ntogis." 

Simili  raiione  conduditur  etiam  majus  vel  minus: 
ut  Cic.  pro  Quint.  "  Etsi  vadimonium  dcscruisset,  non 
debuisses  lamen  ad  exlrema  jura  dcscendere :''  at  dod 
descruit ;  niultd  minus  ergo  dcbuisli,  rel  multo  magis 
Don  debuisti. 

"  Concludendi  modus,''  ut  supradisimus,  "  hie  idem 
cstquando  proposilio  est  reUla  lenipuris." 

Ut,  "  ciim  Paris  (Enonem  deseret,  Xanthus  recunit ; 
Paris  (Enoacm  deseret ;  Xantbui  ergo  recurril." 

Sed  tamen  relala  tenporis  ut  et  reliqua  aiiomita 
composita,  id  quud  supra  nionuimus,  ad  syllugismunl 
sinipliccm  pertinebuut  quotics  nou  tota  quwstio  in  pro- 
posilione  di«poiiitur:  quod  quid  em  semper  fit,  cum  de 
certo  et  dcSuito  tempore  quvitio  est;  nt  si  quferalur 
an  hoc  tempore  sit  iestss,  hujusmudi  erit  sj'llogisnius ; 
"  cum  sol  est  in  Cancro,  testas  est:  at  hoc  tempore  sol 
eat  in  Cancro;  ergo  hoc  tempore  sstas  csl." 


Df  Si/ltogumo  eonnexo  ttcutido. 

"  Secundus  modus  eonnexi  toUit  conseqnens,  ut 
tkijlat  anlecedens." 

Hicc  enim  vit  conncxi  axiomatis  est,  si  coiuequens 
DuQ  sit,  ncc  cKse  antecedens.  Sic  Cicero  4  de  Fin., 
"  docent  nos,"  iuquit,  "  dialectic!,  &c.  Si  illud,  boc: 
non  aulem  hoc;  igitur  nc  illud  quidetn." 

Sequuntur  exempli :  "  si  ulli  rci  sapiens  assentietur 
unquam,  aliqnando  etiam  opinabitur:  nunquam  autem 
opinabitur;  nulli  igitur  rei  assenlietur."  Hie  conse- 
quens  con  trad  ictione  speciali  in  assumptione  tollitur. 
"aliquando,  nunquam;"  conclusio  etiam  antecedeuti 
spccialiter  contradicit ;  "  ulli  rei,  nulli  rei." 


Eodem  syllogismo  Olid.  2  de  TiisL  uallitiaH  smm 
judical : 

"  Si  np«eDi  doclis  odissem  jure  aorores, 

Niumna  cullori  penudon  suo. 
M  nunc  (unta  meo  cnmes  eil  insuiia  morixi } 

Saxa  memof  refeto  runus  ad  icu  pedfiH.' 

Propositio  est,  "  si  saperem,  Almas  odittam:"  cajv 
prosyllogismus  est  ab  adjunct*  pemicie.  Jitt^t^lm, 
at  nou  odi;  qu«e  a  simili  eiprimitur,  "  M  MuatMii 
memor,  ke."  ergo  aon  sapio :  cujtM  eouclmioaia *•- 
lentia  in  par«utbe«i  eU;  "  tanta  tneo.  Sec."  Aufmh 
hoc  exemplo  Ml  euatradiclio  propria. 

"  Hae  dute  sjllogismi  species  sunt  omunm  MUM- 


Non  enim  ea  solum  argumenta  quae 
et  disjunctia  sjUogismis  disponi  dod 
uexis  facile  disponunlur,  sed  etiam  ex 
tiliis  formis  concludi,  multa  in  I 
ptomptius  conduduntur :  immo  DDUam  <HMiiB«aq(t- 
meiitum,  quod  in  sjllt^snium  usun  babet,  bis  «•- 
□eli  species  respoit- 

Pneter  bos  duos  coonext  sjllogiaini  mo^M  MM>Iii 
duos  alios  adjiciuni;  quorum  prior  toUU  antcecdtasM 

cludal  antecedens.  In  quos  modos  «tsi  oobimumi  tMk 
sermo,  boni  eliam  authores  uoununquaai  iaddaaut*- 
meu  cam  iu  sjllo)^mo  noo  reritas  partiou  nd  ae^ 
siLiaco[isequenti£specietur,t£neDdum  e&t, iiOaMane 
COS  mudos  qui  ex  Tcris  rerum  juxta  el  falsan  pwaot 
concludere.  Prior  ergo  bic  modus  qui  loQit 
est  prioris  Icgitimi  modi  paralogismiu,  affii 
assumptioni  in  secunda  specie  explicati :  at, 
est  leo,  sentit :  nun  est  Uo;  eifro  qub  seotit.'*  Ell«c: 
■'  si  Dio  est  equus,  est  animal :  at  aoa  est  equosi  efo 
non  est  animal.  Si  orator  est,  homo  est:  noa  est  mtari 
ergo  ncc  homo."  Hue  si  sic  resolvas  la  secundaB  ipt- 
ciem  expllcati,  "  omnis  orator  est  homo,"  lallaciafilt- 
bit  Immo  sine  ista  reduciionc  per  se  etiaM  |tfM: 
tollit  enim  antecedens,  quod  minus  est,  at  toUat  tm- 
sequens,  quod  majua  est :  a  minore  auioa  ad  min 
nulla  est  bujusmodi  conscquentia. 

Modus  posterior,  qui  assumit  consequens  at  cdhcIa- 
dat  aQtecedeus,  est  capilu  pi>sterioria  Icgitimi  tnt, 
affinis  pamlogismo  ex  omnibus  affirmalis  in  fiimt 
specie  explicati :  ut,  "  si  homo  est  leo,  sentit :  ai  ko- 
tit;  ergo  est  leo."  Utrumqne  hunc  paralogisnum  An>- 
toteles  appellat  fallaciam  consequentis ;  qu«  tolicsfit 
quoties  propositio  non  est  reciproca. 

Sed  est  etiam  aliud  lophisma  secundi  modi,  nta  w- 
sumptio  non  toIUt  contradiction e  speciali ;  id  at,  quado 
niusequenti  vel  generali  generaliteT,  id  parliealsi 
porticulariter  contradicit.  Gciieralis  oonbwlicfiaaii 
exemplum  est,  "  si  omne  animal  est  inatioaaic,  oma 
etiam  homo  est  imtiunalis :  it  nulloa  homo  est  iirt 
tionalis:  nullum  ergn  animal  est  irrationalc"  Pini- 
cularis  hoc:  "si  homo  est  ratioualis,  aliquwl  aniaali* 
rationale:  sed  aliquod  animal  non  rsl  rationale ;  c^ 
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CAP.  XV. 
De  SyUogitmo  disjnneto  primo, 

^  Stllogismus  disjanctus  est  sjUogismus  composi- 
propontionis  disjuDctse. 

^  Modi  duo  sunt"  Sic  etiam  Cic.  in  Top.  et  Stoici 
apod  Ltertium. 

^  Primus  tollit  unum,  ct  reliquum  concludit. 

**  Ut,  aut  dies  est,  aut  nox:  atdiesnon  est ;  erg^  noz 
«■!•    Vd,  nox  non  est ;  dies  ergo  est.'' 

Ciceronis  pro  Cluentio  judicium  tale  est :  *'  sed  cnm 
«Met  hsee  illi  proposita  conditio,  ut  aut  justd  pidque  ac- 
cuaaret,  aut  acerbd  indign^que  moreretur;  accusare 
qnoquo  modo  posset,  qu&m  illo  modo  mori  maluit*' 
Disjunctio  clarior  sic  erit :  '*  aut  accusandum  aut  mo- 
ncndum :  non  moriendum ;  accusandum  igitur.*'  In 
boe  exemplo,  ut  est  apud  Cic,  est  partium  inversio,  to- 
iusque  SjUogismus  in  axiomate  relato  consequentise 
iiiTolfitur.  Propositio  non  est  absolute  vera,  sed  ex 
eonditione.  Assumptio  et  conclusio  per  comparationem 
Bunoris  ponuntur ;  ita,  ut  conclusio  prsecedat 

Sic  idem  2  Phil,  ratiocinatur :  **  nunquamne  intel- 
liget  tibi  statuendum  esse,  utrum  illi  qui  istam  rem 
gesterunt,  homicidie  sint  an  vindices  libertatis?  At- 
tende,  &c.  Nego  quicquam  esse  medium.  Confiteor 
illoa  niri  liberatores  populi  Rom.  consenratoresque  reip. 
siiit,  plus  qukm  sicarios,  plus  quam  homicidas,  plus 
qnim  parricidas  esse :  siquidem  est  atrocius  patriee  pa- 
rentem,  &c.  Si  parricidae,  cur  honoris  causa  a  te  sunt 
et  in  hoc  ordine  et  apud  populum  Rom.  semper  appel- 
lati  ?  Cur,  Sec,  Atque  hec  acta  per  te.  Non  igitur 
faomicidse.  Sequitur  ut  liberatores  tuo  judicio  sint; 
qoandoquidem  tertium  nihil  potest  esse."  Quaestio  hie 
proponitur  initio  de  Cassaris  interfectoribus,  *'  utrum," 
^c  Propositio  proponitur  axiomate  connexo,  '*  confi- 
teor illos  nisi,"  &c.,  quod  sequipollet  disjuncto;  ''aut 
▼indices  sunt  libertatis  aut  plusquam  homicidee  : "  il- 
lostratur  enim  ea  pars  disjunctionis  a  majori :  et  prse- 
eedit  prosyllogismus,  quo  ostenditur  disjunctionem 
banc  esse  sine  medio,  et  proinde  nccessariam.  Assump- 
tio sequitur,  **  non  sunt  homicidee ; "  idque  confirmatur 
prosjUogismo  k  testimonio  et  factis  ipsius  Antonii. 
FrosjUogismus  concluditur  in  secundo  connexo,  si  par- 
ricidae, cur,  &c.  ?  "  at  haec  acta  per  te ;  non  igitur  ho- 
micidse."  Conclusio  denique  sequitur,  "  ut  liberatores 
fuerint;"  idque  repetito  propositionis  prosjUogismo 
confirmatur,  **  quandoquidem  tertium  si?e  medium  ni- 
faU  potest  esse." 

^  Si  partes  disjnnctse  propositionis  sint  duabus  plures, 
jadicandi  concludendique  ars  erit  eadem." 

Quamris  autem  disjunctionis  partes  esse  possint 
•spenumero  plures  qukm  duae,  id  quod  in  disparatis 
accidit,  ipsius  taroen  propositionis  duae  tantummodo 
partes  sunt;  quarum  una  est  quaestio,  altera  est  argu- 
mentum.  In  hoc  modo  ubi  quaestio  semper  concludi- 
tur, tertium  argumentum  plura  opposita  comprebendit, 
quae  omnia  in  assumptione  toUenda  sunt,  ut  quaestio 
concludator:  nam  oppositorum  plura  simul  affirmari 
nequeunt,  negari  plura  simul  queunt. 


Sic  Cic.  judicat  **  Rabirium  cum  consulibus 
oportuisse.  Aut  enim  cum  consulibus,  aut  cum  sedi* 
tiosis,  aut  latuisse :  at  nee  cum  seditiosis  fuisse,  nee 
latuisse ;  fuisse  ergro  cum  consulibus.  Pro  Rabir.  At- 
qui  videmus  ait  haec  in  rerum  natura  tria  fuisse,  ut  aut 
cum  Satumino  esset,  aut  cum  bonis  aut  lateret.  Latere 
autem,  mortis  erat  instar  turpissimac :  cum  Satumino 
esse,  furoris  et  sceleris ;  virtus  et  honestas  et  pudor  cum 
coss.  esse  cogebat"  Propositio  per  se  clara  est.  As- 
sumptionis  partes  prosjllogismis  illustrantur,  primo  k 
simili,  deindc  ab  adjunctis.  Conclusio  prosjUogismo 
ab  efficiente  iUustratur. 

Notandum  est  in  hoc  modo  non  ita  exigi  specialem 
contradictionem,  ut  in  reUquis ;  neque  enim  ad  conse- 
quentiae  necessitatem  pertinet  in  hoc  modo,  ut  in  reli- 
quis,  sed  ad  assumptionis  solius  veritatem.  Si  ergo 
assumptio  generalem  contradictionem  ferre  potest,  per 
consequentiam  licebit  uti :  ad  consequentiae  enim  ra- 
tionem  suflScit,  alterum  quovis  modo  toUi,  ut  reUquum 
concludatur,  eademque  conclusio  erit,  sive  specialis 
sive  generalis  in  assumptione  contradictio  fuerit,  in 
altero  vero  modo  secus  erit,  ubi  contradictio  in  ipsam 
conclusionem  cadit 


CAR  XVI. 

De  Syllogitmo  disjuncto  secundo, 

*'  DisjDNCTUs  secundus  d  propositione  partibus  om- 
nibus aifirmata  assumit  unum  et  reliquum  tollit" 

Secundus  efficitur,  quia  minus  generalis  est  primo, 
utpote  proprietatibus  quibusdam  astrictus,  quibus  prior 
immunis  erat.  Proprietates  autem  hae  sunt,  1.  partium 
omnium  propositionis  affirmatio,  non  totius  modo  pro- 
positionis, id  enim  sjUogismis  omnibus  compositis 
commune  est ;  et  affirmari  quidem  propositio  yel  omni- 
bus negatis  partibus  potest.  2.  Assumptio  affirmatur, 
quoniam  in  propositione  affirmata  fuerat.  3.  In  con- 
clusione  semper  est  negatio,  eaque  specialis  contra- 
dictio :  in  primo  quidem  conclusio  nonnunquam  nega- 
tur;  sed  hoc  tum  sit  cum  pars  propositionis  quae  con- 
cluditur negata  fuit  Exempli  gratia:  '*  aut  dies  est, 
aut  nox :  dies  est ;  ergo  nox  non  est." 

"  Ejusmodi  sjUogismus  efficitur  d  propositione  co- 
pulata  negata,  quae  negata  complexio,"  vel,  quod 
Grsecis  idem  est,  negata  copulatio  dicitur,  "  et  disjunc- 
tionis affirmatae  vim  obtinet" 

"  Non  et  dies,  et  nox  est :  at  dies  est ;  non  igitur 
nox  est."  De  bac  negata  copulatione  sic  Cic.  in 
Top.  '*  non  et  hoc,  et  illud :  hoc  autem ;  non  igitur 

Ulud." 

Pertinet  autem  ad  hunc  secundum  dnntaxat  modum 
negata  copulatio ;  quod  cum  in  hujusmodi  propositione 
quaevis  opposita  disponi  possint,  ex  uno  eorum  negato, 
nisi  in  iis  qui  medio  carent,  non  necessarin  alterum 
affirmatur  et  concluditur,  quod  fit  in  primo  modo,  sed 
ex  altero  affirmato  alterum  negatur,  quae  communis  est 
regula  omnium  oppositorum,  et  fit  duntaxat  in  hoc 
secundo. 
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Ad  sopbismata  quod  attinet  honim  modoram,  primi 
quidem  nullum  occurrit  Secundi  quao  sunt,  ex  defi- 
nitione  rcdarguuntur.  Primum  est,  si  aliqua  pars  pro- 
positionis  neg^ata  erit :  ut,  "  leo  aut  animal  est,  aut  non 
est  homo ;  at  non  est  homo,  ergo  nee  animal."  Se- 
cundum est,  si  assumptio  sit  negata;  ut  in  exem- 
plo  superiore.  Tertium  est,  si  specialis  contradictio 
non  erit  in  conclusione :  ut  hoc ;  "  aut  homo  est  ani- 
mal, aut  omne  animal  est  irrationale;  scd  homo  est 
animal,  ergo  nullum  animal  est  irrationale." 

APPENDIX. 
De  Enthymemate,  DUemmate,  et  Sorite, 

ExposiTis  omnibus  cum  simplicis  turn  compositi 
sjllogismi  speciebus,  sequitur  axiomatis  et  syllogismi 
communis  aflfectio,  vel  potius  anomalia,  de  qua  ante- 
diximus,  crypsis.  Quoe  in  orani  cum  loquendi  usu 
tum  scribendi  genere  tam  frequens  est,  idque  brevita- 
lis  plerumque  causa,  ut  nemo  fer^  sjllogismos  integros 
sine  crjpsi  aliqua  vel  loquatur  rel  scribat 

Sed  quoniam  crypsis  ej usque  triplex  modus  sjllo- 
gismorum  omnes  species  afficiunt,  ea  re  dicendi  locus 
de  sjllogismi  crypsibus  ante  non  erat,  quam  de  syllo- 
gismi  speciebus  cunctis  dictum  esset 

"  Si  qua  pars  syllogismi  defuerit,  enthymema  dici- 
tur." 

Ut  ab  exemplo :  "  Themistocli  licuit  urbem  relin- 
quere;  ergo  mihi."  Addatur  propositio ;  **quod  The- 
mistocli licuit,  licet  et  mihi."  Ab  inductione :  "  in- 
ventio  et  dispositio  in  argumentis  versantur ;  ergt> 
Logfica  tota.**  Addatur  assumptio ;  "  logica  tota  est 
eorum  invcntio  et  dispositio." 

Hoc  ctiam  pcrpetuo  observandum  est,  si  conclu- 
sionis  prsedicatum  deest,  deesse  majorem;  si  subjec- 
tum,  minorem  :  si  utrumque,  syllogismi  compositi 
majorem  vel  potius  majoris  antecedentem,  quoe  cum 
tota  queestione  ut  cum  consequente  disponitur;  quod 
indicat  plenum  syllogismum  fore  compositum,  et 
antecedens  pars  enthymematis  erit  antecedens  majo- 
ris ;  totumque  enthymema  convertctur  in  majorem 
propositionem  syllogismi  connexi :  ut  "  virtus  rcddit 
beatos;  vitium  ergo  miseros."  In  antecedcnte  biijus 
enthymematis  ncc  antecedens  nee  consequens  quiestio- 
nis  apparet :  totum  igitur  converte  in  axionia  connexum 
aut  disjunctum,  plenum  syllogismum  compositum  esse 
intelliges ;  ut,  **  si  virtus  reddit  beatos,  vitium  reddit 
miseros ;  at  illud ;  hoc  igitur.  Non  est  nox;  ergo  est 
dies."  Totum  converte  in  axioma  disjunctum,  majorem 
supplebis,  et  syllogismum  plenum  disjunctum  confici- 
es :  "  aut  dies  est,  aut  nox  ;  non  nox,  ergo  dies." 

**  Si  quid  ad  tres  illas  syllogismi  partes  accesserit, 
prosyllogismus  dicitur."  Est  enim  ad  partem  aliquam 
syllogismi  addita  probatio. 

"  Parti um  etiam  ordo  ssppe  confunditur."  Quod 
utrumque  accidit  in  dilcmmate  et  sorite. 

Dilemma  est  specialis  quoedam  crypsis  non  syllogis- 
mi, sed  syllogismorum  ;  k  duplici  propositione  dictum, 
quam  *4emma  Stoici"  vocant,  vulgo  ^^disjunctivus  bi- 
formis  et  sylloglsmus  comuVus,^^  c\w;isv  toTii^>ai^  lwvev3&\ 


cujus  vis  in  daobits  axiomatis  oonnexiscitrasjihiiH 
formam  satis  manifesta  est :  ut  iUad  Maitialb; 

^  Hec,  si  displicoiy  fuerint  solatia  noUs; 
Hec  fuerint  nobis  prannia,  si  pUcnL** 

Et  illud  in  CTangelio:  "si  bene  locatos  mi^cvM 
ciedis  ?  si  male,  testare  de  malo.**  Et  reciproc— iM 
insigne  Protagorse  mag^tri  ad  EiuUhlum  ditdpibB, 
apud  Gellium,  1.  5,  c.  10,  et  II  :  "si  contra te Kite 
erit,  merces  mibi  ex  sententia  ilia  debebitur,  qnt  cgi 
vicero ;  sin  vero  secundum  te  judicatnm  erit, 
mihi  ex  pacto  debebitur,  quia  tu  ▼iccris."  Cm 
Euathlus; "  et  ego,  bone  magiater,  utroTis  modo  vieen,* 
8cc.  Hujusmodi  est  etiam  illud  apud  ArisloL  RbftH 
23,  "  non  agendum  esse  cum  popnlo ;  quia,  si  jtsti 
dixeris,  hominibus  invisus  eris  ;  si  injusta,  Dnl* 
Immo  agendum  esse  cum  populo  :  "  nam,  si  iaJHta 
dixeris,  hominibus  gratus  eris  ;  si  justa,  Deo.** 

Explicatur  autem  btec  crjpsis  axiomate  disjaido; 
tot  deinde  syllog^smis  coniiexis  Tel  etiam  catefronos 
quot  erant  disjuncti  axiomatis  membra :  ut  iUud  Biaalii 
consilium  de  uxore  non  ducenda  :  "  aut  fonoccim 
duces,  aut  deformem ;  si  formosam,  communem ;  si  de- 
formem,  poenam  :  neutrum  autem  bonum  ;  non  est 
igitur  ducenda  uxor."  Vel  categoric^  sic ;  "  cobbobii 
non  est  ducenda;  formosa  erit  communis;  ergo, ^c: 
poena  non  est  ducenda ;  deformis  erit  pcena ;  ergo,  Ik.' 
Sed  axioma  illud  disjunctum  partes  omnes  disjimcfn 
non  enumerat :  est  enim  media  quae  nee  foroHMa  see 
deformis  est ;  et  neutrius  connexi  consequens  crt  voi; 
fieri  enim  potest,  ut  ncc  formosa  communis,  eee  Mf 
mis  poena  sit  future. 

Sorites  et  syllogrismus  crypticus  multarum  propositii- 
num  continua  serie  ita  progredientium,  ut  praedicitia 
praecedentis  propositionis  perpetud  sit  subjectom  m- 
quentis,  donee  tandem  consequens  propositionis  ohiBa 
concludaturde  antecedente  prims :  ut,  ^*  homo  est  s>i- 
mal ;  animal  est  corpus  sentiens  ;  corpus  sentiens  est 
vivens ;  vivens  est  substantia ;  ergo  homo  est  sobstas* 
tia."  Greecd  autem  sorites,  "  acervalis  Latia^  t  Cice- 
rone" dicitur ;  quia  minutatim  addit,  et  quad  scerrni 
efficit. 

Adhibetur  ferd  vel  ad  suramura  g^enus  de  iofiui 
specie,  vel  ad  causam  prim ariam,  licet  remotan,  eSedo 
attribuendam ;  et  illud  quidem  per  genere  saballem, 
ut  in  exemplo  superiore ;  hoc  per  causas  medias,  ot  it 
exemplo  sequente  :  **quos  Deus  praenovit,  eos  pnedct- 
tinavit;  quos  praedestinavit,  cos  Tocavit;  quos  rocarit, 
eos justificavit ;  quos  justificavit,  eos  glorificarit ;  erfi, 
quos  prsnovit,  eos  glorificaTit." 

Utitur  autem  sorites  et  subaltemis  generibus  et  nb- 
ordinatiscausis  quasi  tot  mediisterminis  ad  probaoto 
conclusionem  ;  tot  nempe  quot  sunt  termini  iatcr  sab- 
jcctum  primas  propositionis  et  prsedicatum  coodvi*- 
nis  :  quot  autem  termini  medii,  tot  sunt  syllogisai* 

Est  itaque  progressio  entbymematica  tjUogismn 
uno  pauciores  continens  quam  propositioues.  SjBif 
gisraus  principalis  babet  pro  majore  propofitipocu 
conclusioni  proximam ;  pro  minoris  termiDo  oiixvr* 
subjcctum  conclusionis  pro  termino  majore ;  subjectua 
>.  \xQ^<\s\tionis  majoris :  ex.  gr.  ^  quoa  jostificarit,  ^^n- 
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fiemvit;  quos  pmnoTit,  justificant;  qaos  ergo  pnsno- 
▼it,  glorificaTit."  Reliqui  sunt  miDorum  prosjllogis- 
mi,  et  praecedens  quisque  probatio  sequentis. 

Unde  intelligitur  soritce  crjpsis  triplex,  et  defectus,  et 
leduodantia,  et  inTereio.  Si  igitur  partiuin,  give  species 
siTe  causfB  sint,  non  erit  recta  subordinatio  firmaque 
conoezio,  sorites  probus  non  erit :  at,  "  ex  malis  mori- 
bns  existunt  bonae  leges;  ex  bonis  legibus  salus  reip. ; 
CJC  leip.  salute  bona  omnia ;  ergo  ex  moribus  malis 
bona  omnia."  Hie  causae  per  se  male  subordinantur 
causae  per  accidens. 

Fallit  bic  etiam  :  **  Si  nullum  tempus  esset,  nox  non 
ciaet;  si  nox  non  esset,  dies  esset;  si  dies  esset,  ali- 
quod  tempos  esset ;  ergo,  si  nullum  tempus  esset,  ali- 
qood  tempus  esset"  Nam  si  nullum  tempus  esset, 
certd  nee  dies  esset:  fallit  ergo  in  proposidone  se- 
eonda ;  quae  non  Terd  continuatur ;  sed  ponit  effectum, 
tublata  causa.  Ceetera  sorites  Titia  habet  cum  aliis 
sjllogismi  speciebus  communia. 


CAP.  XVII. 


Dt  Methodo, 


u 


Methodus  est  dispositio  dianoetica  Tariorum  axi- 
omatom  bomogeneorum  pro  naturae  suae  daritate  prae- 
poattomm,  unde  omnium  inter  se  convenientia  judica- 
tnr,  memoriaque  comprehenditur." 

Metbodi  permagnus  est  in  omni  rita  usus,  magna 
imyinde  laus.  Hanc  Plato,  in  Pbilebo,  esse  ait  "  do- 
nam  hominibns  difinitus  datum."  Aristoteles  etiam 
**  ordinem  in  maximis  bonis"  numeravit.  Fabius, 
**  Nee  mibi,"  inquit,  '*  errare  videntur,  qui  ipsam  rerum 
natnram  stare  ordine  putant:  quo  confuso,  peritura 
•ant  omnia." 

Eat  aatem  metbodus  dispositio  Tariorum  axiomatum 
bomogeneorum,  i.  e.  eorum  quae  ad  eandem  rem  per- 
tinent, eandemque  ad  fi  nem  refer untur.  Homogenea 
luai  foerint,  subordinata  sibi  invicem  esse  non  poterunt, 
adeoque  ne  ordinata  quidem.  Itaque  arithmeticum  in 
geometria,  geometricum  in  arithmetica  veluti  hetero- 
genium  et  alienum  methodus  excludit.  Pro  naturae 
•Qtem  suae  daritate  axiomata  quaeque  praeponenda 
wint,  prout  argumenta  priora,  notiora,  illustriora  com- 
plectontur.  Prima  autem  praecedant  an  orta  k  primis 
IMUum  refert,  cum  utrorumque  eadem  aflfectio  sit. 

**  Atque  ut  spectator  in  axiomate  Veritas  aut  falsitas, 
in  sjllogismo  consequentia  et  inconsequentia ;  sic  in 
iBCthodo  consideratur,  ut  per  se  clarius  prceccdat,  ob- 
•enrins  sequatur;  omninoque  ordo  et  confusio  judica- 
tnr.  Sic  disponetur  ex  homogeneis  axiomatis  primo 
loco  abaoluta  notione  primum,  secundo  secundum, 
tertio  tertium,  et  ita  deinceps." 

Pirios  autem  sicut  et  posterius  quinque  modis  dici- 
aras:  tempore,  ut  senem  juvene;  natura,  ut  causam 
cllecto,  genus  specie;  quicquid  denique  existendi  con- 
secntione  est  prius ;  i.  e.  quod  alio  posito,  ponitur ;  et 
qoo  posito,  aliod  non  ponitur,  ut  unitas  binario :  non- 


nunqaam  etiam  ubi  consecutio  reciproca  est,  quod 
simul  est  tempore,  natura  tamen  est  prius,  ut  sol  suo 
lumine.  Bifariam  etiam  dicitur  prius  natura ;  gene- 
rante  scilicet,  ut  partes  toto,  simplex  composito,  media 
fine;  vel  intendente,  ut  totum  partibus,  compositum 
simplici,  finis  mediis.  Prius  dispositione  sire  loco 
dicitur,  quod  initio  est  proprius ;  ut  in  dicendo,  narra- 
tio  confirmatione.  Prius  dignitate;  ut  magistratus 
cive,  aurum  argento,  virtus  auro.  Prius  denique  cog- 
nitione,  quod  cognitu  facilius  est :  idque  vel  in  se,  vel 
nobis :  in  se  quod  natura  est  prius ;  nobis,  quod  poste- 
rius est,  et  sensibus  objectum  :  ilia  perfectior  est  cog- 
nitio,  boec  imperfcctior. 

"  Ideoque  methodus  ab  universalibus,  ut  quae  causas 
contineant,  ad  singularia  perpetuo  progreditur."  Ad- 
eoque ab  antecedentibus  omniu6  et  absolute  notioribus 
ad  consequentia  ignota  declarandum. 

Unde  intelligitur  agi  hie  de  methodo  tradendi  sire 
docendi,  quae  analjtica  rectd  dicitur,  non  inveniendi. 
Methodus  n.  inreniendi  quae  k  Platone  dicitur  "  sjn- 
tbetica,"  procedit  a  singularibus  quae  tempore  sunt 
priora,  sensibusque  se  prius  ofierunt;  quorum  indue* 
tione  generales  notiones  colliguntur :  methodus  autem 
docendi  sive  inrenta  et  judicata  disponendi,  de  qua  hie 
agitur ;  contraria  via,  ut  etiam  docet  Arist.  1  Metaph. 
c.  1,  et  2,  procedit  ab  universal ibus,  quae  natura  sunt 
priora  et  notiora;  non  quo  prius  aut  facilius  cognos- 
cantur,  sed  qudd  posteaquam  sunt  cognita,  praecedunt 
notionis  natura  et  daritate  quanto  sunt  k  sensibus  re- 
motiora.  Sic  generales  rerum  species  (ut  optic!  etiam 
decent)  citius  in  sensus  incumint :  et  advenientem 
aliquem,  judico  prius  animal  esse  quim  hominem,  et 
hominem  quibn  Socratem.  Atque  hanc  solam  metho- 
dum  Aristot  passim  docuit 

"  Sed  methodi  unitatem  exempli  doctrinarum  et 
artium  pmcipud  demonstrant,  praecipudque  vindicant 

"Quibus  quamvis  omnes  regulae  generales  sint  et 
universales,  tamen  earum  gradus  distinguuntur :  quan- 
toque  unaquaeque  generalior  erit,  tanto  magis  pne- 
cedet. 

''  Generalissima  loco  et  ordine  prima  erit,  quia  lumine 
et  notitia  prima  est. 

"  Subaltemae  consequentur,  quia  daritate  sunt  prox- 
imae  :  utque  ex  his  naturae  notiores  praeponcntur, 
minus  notae  substituentur. 

^  Tandemque  specialissima  constituentur. 

^  Definitio  itaque  generalissima  prima  erit;"  causas 
n.  continet  defiuitioni  consectaria  subjungentur,  sive 
proprietatum  si  quae  sunt  et  ex  definitione  per  se  non 
patent,  explicationis  distributio  sequetur. 

''Quae  si  multiplex  fuerit,  praecedet  in  partes  integras 
partitio,  sequetur  divLsio  in  species.  Partesque  ipsae 
et  species  eodem  ordine  sunt  rursus  tractandae  ac  de- 
finiendae,  quo  distributie  fuerint 

''  Et  transitionum  vinculis  si  longior  inter  eas  inter- 
sit  explicatio,  colligandae  sunt :  id  n.  auditorem  reficit 
ac  recreal." 

Transitio  autem  vel  perfecta  est  vel  imperfecta. 
Perfecta,  quae  breviter  et  quid  dictum  sit  ct  quid  se- 
quatur, ostendit :  qualis  ilia  hujus  libri  secundi  initio 
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*'  adbuc  prima  artis  logics  pars  fuit,"  &c.  Imperfecta 
est  quse  alCerutram  duntaxat  ostendit  Tel  quid  dictum 
sit,  Tel  quid  sequatur  :  qualis  ilia  1.  1,  c.  18,  "  argu- 
menta  simplicia  ita  fuerunt,''  &c. 

Exemplo  sit  grammatica.  Hujus  definitio,  at  quse 
generalissima  sit,  ex  lege  method!  primo  loco  statuatur ; 
ars  scilicet  bene  loquendi :  secundo  loco  erit  gramma- 
ticee  partitio,  in  etjrmologiam  et  sjntaxin ;  tum  etymo* 
logia,  quee  de  vocibus  agit,  definiatur;  dein  voces 
partes  in  Uteris  et  sjllabis,  speciesque  in  Tocibus  numeri 
et  sine  numero  subsequantur,  exitnumque  transitiones 
suis  locis  collocentur :  atque  ita  omnium  etymologise 
partium  definitiones,  distributiones,  colligationes,  ex- 
eropla  dcnique  specialissima  in  singulis  disponentur : 
idcmque  in  syntaxi  fiet  Hanc  viam  omnes  artes  sibi 
proposuerunt 

Modemi  quidem  duplicem  method um  instituunt* 
^  syntbeticam  et  analyticam :  illam  scientiis  theoreticis 
tradendis,  physicse  puta  tcI  matfaematic®  magis  ac- 
commodatam ;  qua  partes  scientiee  ita  disponuntur,  ut 
a  subjecto  contemplationis  uni?ersali  ad  particularia, 
k  simplicibus  ad  composita  progressus  fiat :  sic  physica 
exorditur  a  corporis  naturalis  definitione ;  ad  ejus 
delude  causas  Tel  partes  affectionesque  generales  ad 
species  denique  progreditur.  Methodum  analyticam 
definiunt,  qua  ita  disponuntur  partes  scientiee  practicee 
ut  &  notione  finis  fiat  progressus  ad  uotitiam  principi- 
orum  Tel  mediorum,  ad  ilium  finem  assequendum  :  sic 
in  ethicis  a  fine,  scilicet  beatitudine,  ad  media,  nempe 
Tirtutes  proceditur :  Verum  cum  hac  utraque  metbodus 
una  eademque  Tia,  a  definitione  scilicet  generalissima, 
sItc  ilia  subjectum  sItc  finem  generalem  contineat,  ad 
minus  general ia,  anotioribus  ad  minus  nota,a  simplici- 
bus ad  composita  ieque  utrobique  dividend o  progredia- 
tur,  non  videtur  ob  diversam  in  definitione  general!, 
illic  subject!,  hie  finis  mentionem,  duplicem  esse  me- 
thodum constituendam ;  sed  unam  potius,  artium  qui- 
dem tradendarum,  eamque  analyticam  esse  dicendam. 

**  Atqui  metbodus  non  solum  in  materia  artium  et 
doctrinarum  adbibetur,  sed  in  omnibus  rebus  quas 
facild  et  perspicu^  docere  volumus. 

"  Ideoque  poetae,  oratorcs,  omnesque  oronino  scrip- 
tores,  quoties  docendum  sibi  auditorem  proponunt,  hanc 
viam  sequi  volunt,  quamvis  non  usquequaque  ingredi- 
antur  atque  insistant/' 

Sic  Yirg^lius,  in  Georgicis,  distribuit  propositam 
materiam  in  quatuor  partes,  ut  antedictum  est :  pnmo- 
que  libro  res  communes  persequitur,  ut  astrolog^am, 
meteorologiam,  deque  segetibus  et  earum  cultu  dis- 


sent, qutt  pars  operis  prima  erat,  tomqae  tnaafiiii- 
hibetur  initio  secondi  libri* 

*'  Hactenos  arvomm  coitus,"  Ac 

Dein  scribit  generaliter  de  arbcmboa,  torn  speealikr 
de  vitibus.  Sic  toto  opere,  g^nermliiMmniB,  pnao;  o^ 
altema,  medio ;  specialissim&y  extreme  loco  ponoe  Mi- 
duit. 

Eandem  Ovidius,  in  Fastk,  dispositumis  hajv  g»- 
tiam  sequitar.    Proponit  initio  summam  opens. 

"  Tempera  cum  causis  Latiom  digerta  per  amuiB,*  ftt. 

Mox  imploratione  facta,  partitioDem  anni 
Tum  communes  difierentias  interpretatns 
fasti,  &c.  Tandem  unumqaemque  mensem  sas  kcs 
persequitur,  et  ordinis  bujus  k  generalibos  ad  ^edilii 
stadium  suum  preefatione  indicaL 


€€ 


Hasc  mihi  dicta  semel,  totis  bsrentia  &ali^ 
Ne  seriem  renim  scindere  eogar. 


<*  Oratores  in  procemio ;  narratione,  eonfinuliaK, 
pcroratione  hunc  ordinem  affectant,  eomqne  auk  d 
natune  et  rei  ordinem  appellant,  et  interdom  tioAm 
assectantur." 

Ut  in  Verrem,  Cicero  piimi^m  prDpoiieiidotai|»- 
tiendo.  *'  Quiestor,"  inqait,  **  Cn.  Fapjiia 
abhinc  annos  quatuordecinn,  et  ex  ilia  die  ad 
quae  fecisti,  in  judicium  toco,"  Sec  Pkopositisyetf 
definitio  summse  rei  est,  tanquam  in  boe  jodidti 
ralissima.  Partitio  sequitut :  ^  hi  sunt  amii,  te,( 
hffic  eadem  erit  quadripartita  distribntio  to6m 
tionis  meae."  Quas  partes  qoatnor  eannnqae 
particulas  deinceps  suo  qnamqne  ordineet  loeoi 
et  transitionibus  copulat ;  ires  primas  tertio  libif  ;ctae 
deinceps. 

"  Heec  igitur  in  Tariis  axiomatis  homogeDeisf»*d 
syllogfismi  judicio  notis  metbodus  erit,  quoCies 
cu6  res  docenda  erit." 

At  cum  delectatione  motaTe  aliqoo  majoreabi 
quovis  aut  poeta,  ut  quibuscum  vulgo 
est,  ducendus  erit  auditor,  crypsis  method!  fen 
bitur ;  horaogenea  queedam  rejicientur,  at  defiaioaMBf 
partitionum,  transitionamque  lamina.  Qaedaa  tamr 
mentur  heterogenea,  velut  digressiones  a  re,  eC  is  it 
commorationes.    Et  prsecipud  remm  ordo  ioTeiteCar. 

Sed   oratoribus  et  poetis   sua   methodi  ratio  reii- 
quenda  est;  vel  saltern  iia,  qui  oratoriam  et 
decent 
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PRAXIS    LOGICS 


ANALYTICA  EX  DOUNAMO. 


AD    CAPUT  TERTIUM   RAMIJE   DIALECTICiE. 


**  ExBMPLUM  primum  est  causn  procreantis  et  con- 
•enrantis  ex  Ovidii  primo  de  Reined. 

"  Ergo  ubi  visus  eris  nostra  medicabilis  arte, 
Pac  monitis  fugias  otia  prima  meis. 
HsBC,  ut  ames,  faciunt :  bee  qiuc  fecere  tuentur ; 

Hac  sunt  jucundi  causa,  cibusque  mali. 
Otia  si  tollas,  periere  Capidinis  arcus, 
Contemptsque  jacent  &  sine  luce  faces." 

In  singulis,  quae  ad  efficientis  doctrinam  illustran- 
dam  afTenintur,  exemplis,  tria  consideranda  sunt,  eifi- 
ciens,  effectum,  efficiendi  modus.  In  boc  exempio 
efiectum  est  amor,  efficiens  est  otium,  quod  amorem 
efficit  duplici  mode,  turn  procreando,  turn  conservando, 
nt  in  secundo  disticbo  poeta  docet.  Dispositio  autem 
fatijna  exempli  (ut  pleniorem  ejus  analjsin  instituam) 
•jllogistica  est.  Qusestio,  quam  poeta  concludendam 
pffoponit,  bsec  est;  fugiendum  esse  otium  ei,  qui  ab 
aiDore  immunis  esse  weWt:  eaqne  duobus  syllogismis 
eondudltur :  in  priori  argumentum  tertium  ducitur  ab 
efiecdfl  quidem  otii,  amoris  vero  causa  procreante  et 
eonaeirante,  hoc  modo :  amoris  procreans  et  conseryans 
cmnsa  ntanda  est  ei,  qui  ab  amore  ipso  liber  esse  relit; 
odam  Tero  amoris  procreans  et  conservans  causa  est ; 
<ytinm  igitur  fugiendum  est  ei,  qui  ab  amore  liber  esse 
▼elit.  Propositio  deest.  Assumptio  in  secundo  disti- 
cbo primo  simpliciter  proponitur,  deinde  altera  ejus 
fMTi  de  consenrantc  per  similitudinem  cibi  illustratur. 
Coodusio  prsecedit  in  primo  disticbo.  Secunda  ratio 
eti  consectarium  ex  assumptione  prioris  sjllogfismi  de- 
dactum.  Otium  est  causa  procreans  et  conserrans 
amoris;  ergo  sublato  otio,  amor  tollitur.  Cujus  propo- 
sitio et  fundamentum  est  logicum  illud  axioma;  sub- 
lata  causa,  tollitur  effectum,  quae  propositio  si  addatur, 
plenua  erit  sjllogismus. 

Exemplom  secundum  ibid,  ex  £neid.  4. 

**  Non  tibi  diva  parens,  generis  nee  Dardanus  auctor, 
PeriMe;  sed  duris  genuit  te  cautibos  horrens 
Caocasos,  Hyrcansque  admorunt  ubera  tigres.** 

Hie  effectum  est  Mnea».  Causse  efficientes,  pater, 
mater,  nutrix ;  modus  autem  efficiendi  non  unus :  pa- 
rentes  enim  liberos  efficiunt  procreando,  nutrix  Tero 
eomerrando.  Disponitur  autem  hoc  exemplum  axio- 
mate  discreto.  Anchises  et  Venus  non  sunt  ^nese  pa- 
lentet,  ut  Didoni  placet,  sed  horrens  Caucasus  et  durae 
eaatet:  H7rean»  aotem  tigres  ut  nutrices  ubera  ad- 
rerant. 

3  N 


Exemplum  tertium  est  solitariae  causcp,  cap.  4,  ex 
£neid.  9. 

"  Me,  me  adsum,  qui  feci,  in  me  convertite  femim  : 
O  Rutuli :  mea  fraus  omnis :  nihil  iste  nee  ausus 
Ncc  potuit." 

In  hoc  exempio  effectum  est  coedes  Rutulorum.  Effi- 
ciens hujus  cipdis  Njsus.  Quod  autem  ad  modum  at- 
tinet  efficiendi,  effecit,  ut  ipse  de  se  ait,  solus.  Dispo- 
sitio autem  hujus  exempli  syllogistica  est.  Qui  solus 
auctor  est  ccedis,  is  solus  est  occidendus.  Ego  vero, 
inquit,  solus  auctor  csedis  sum ;  ergo,  &c.  Propositio 
deest :  assumptio  continetur  versu  2.  Mea  fraus,  i.  e. 
culpa  omnis,  quam  probat  remotione  socias  causae,  nihil 
iste  nee  ausus  est,  &c.  Conclusio  versu  1.  Me,  me 
scilicet  occidite,  in  me  convertite  ferrum.  Sec. 

Ejusdem  causie  exemplum  aliud,  in  oratione  Cicero- 
nis  pro  Marcello.  "  Nam  bellicas  laudes  solent  quidam 
extenuare  verbis,  casque  detrahere  ducibus  et  commu- 
nicare  cum  multis,  ne  propriae  sint  imperatorum :  et 
cert^  in  armis  militum  virtus,  loconim  opportunitas,  so- 
ciorum  auxilia,  classes,  commeatus  multum  juvant: 
maximam  vero  partem,  quasi  suo  jure,  fortuna  sibi 
vendicat,  et  quicquid  est  prosper^  gestum,  id  pen^ 
omne  ducit  suum.  At  vero  hujus  gloria?,  Caesar,  quam 
es  paulo  ante  adeptus,  socium  babes  neminem :  totum 
hoc  quantumcunqae  est,  quod  cert^  maximum  est,  to- 
tum inquam,  est  tuum.  Nihil  tibi  ex  ista  laude  cen- 
turio,  nihil  prsefectus,  nihil  cohors,  nihil  turma  de- 
cerpit :  quin  etiam  ilia  ipsa  rerum  humanarum  domina 
fortuna  in  istius  se  societatem  glorise  non  offert :  tibi 
cedit,  tuam  esse  totam  ac  propriam  fatetur."  Hoc  ex- 
emplum continet  pjenam  coroparationcm  a  minore  ad 
raajus,  ad  ampli6candam  Ca^saris  laudem  clementioe. 
In  proto  exemplum  est  causarum,  quas  cum  aliis  effi- 
ciunt Effectum  est  victoria ;  efficiens  imperator,  nou 
quidem  solus,  sed  cum  aliis,  quarum  alia  principalis  est, 
et  imperatori  quasi  socia  fortuna :  alisB  adjuvantes  et 
ministrce,  cujusmodi  quinque  recensentur,  militum  for- 
titudo,  locorum  opportunitas,  socionim  auxilia,  classes, 
commeatus.  In  apodosi  exemplum  habemus  solitariao 
causae :  effectum  est  dementia  in  Marcellum,  praestita, 
cujus  causa  et  quidem  sola  est  ipse  Coroar;  eaque 
illustratur  remotione  causarum  adjuvantium.  Scopus 
Ciceronis  est,  ut  ostendat  Ccraarem  plus  laudis  ob  cle- 
roentiam  mereri,  qu4m  propter  res  gestas:  idqueosten- 
dit  ex  collatis  inter  se  efficiendi  modis,  quod  nimirum 
rerum  gestarum  Caesar  non  solus  auctor  fiierit,  clemen- 
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tits  ver6  prsstitae  solus.  Jam  vero  cificieiis  pluslaudis 
vel  vituperationis  raerelur,  quae  sola  quid  facit ;  quoe 
vero  cum  aliis,  minus.  Sic  igitur  hcec  ratio  potest 
concludi.  Cujus  Cscsar  solus  auctor  est,  id  plus  mere- 
tur  laud  is,  quam  cujus  solus  non  est  auctor.  Rerura  in 
bello  g'estarum  solus  auctor  non  est;  clemcntiaB  vero  in 
Marcellum  prtestitae  solus ;  proinde  dementia  Caesaris 
plus  meretur  laudis,  quam  res  in  bello  gestte.  Hujus 
sjllogismi  assumptio  tantum  in  hoc  exemplo  proponi- 
tur;  ejusque  prior  pars  enumeratione  causarum  adju- 
▼antium,  posterior  remotione  earundem  illustrator. 
Ibidem  exemplum  cause  instrumentalis  prime  de 


Nat.  Deor.  "  Quibus  oculis  animi  intoeri  poCntniv 
Plato  fabricam  illam  tanti  opens,  qua  constnd  a  Urn 
atque  sedificari  nondum  facit  ?  Quoe  nolitio?  ^ 
ferramenta  ?  qui  vectes  ?  quae  niacbiDK  ?  qoi  »nhi 
tanti  operis  fuerunt?"  Sjllog:ismns  sic  sese  bkt 
Qui  iustrumenta  non  faabuit,  is  mundam  bob  acnit: 
Deus  instrumenta  non  babuit ;  er^,  &c. 
logismi  propositio  falsissima  deest ;  conclosio 
assumptio  sequitur:  eaque  per  inductionem 
specierum  illustrator.  Utraque  autem  Um 
turn  conclosio  per  interrogationem  ififannmfm  Wh 
gatur. 
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EX 


JOANNE  THOM.\  FREIGIO, 


RECTSTS  DIGRESSIONIBUS,  DESCRIPTA. 


Petrus  Ramus  natus  est  anno  millesimo  quingentes- 
imo  decimo  quinto.  Ejus  avus,  ut  ipse  in  prsefatione 
suaj  RegioB  Professionis  niemorat,  in  Eburonum  gcnte, 
familia  imprimis  illustri  fuit:  sed  patria  a  Carolo,  Bur- 
gundionum  duce,  capta  et  inccnsa,  in  Veromanduorum 
agTum  profugus,  ac  spoliatus,  carbonarium  facere  coac- 
tus  est:  bine  Ramo  ^*  carbonari  us  pater"  probri  loco 
objectus :  sed  pater  agricola  fuit.  Puer  vix  e  cunis 
egressus,  ut  ipse  in  Shcckiano  epilogo  dc  so  narrat, 
duplici  peste  laboravit.  Juvenis  invita  niodisque  om- 
nibus repugnante  fortuna,  Lutctiam  ad  capessendas 
artes  ingenuas  Tenit.  Erat  statura  corporis  grandi  ac 
generosa,  vultu  mitissimo,  moribus  integerrimis,  vale- 
tudine  firma  ac  robusta,  quam  perpetua  abstinentia 
continentiaque  ct  continuo  labore  etiam  firniioreni  red- 
didit. Lutetioc  magisterii  titulum  suscepturus,  proble- 
ma  hoc  sumpsit  ;  "  qua^cunque  ab  Aristotelc  dicta 
essent,  commcntitia  esse."  Attoniti  novitate  atque 
insolentia  problcmatis  examinatores  ac  magistri,  per 
diem  integrum,  sed  irrito  conatu,  magistrandum,  ut 
vocant,  oppugnarunt.  Ex  hoc  fortuito  successu, 
ansam  deinccps  serio  et  libere  in  Aristotelem  animad- 
vertendi  et  inquirendi  arripuit.  Logicamque  impri- 
mis, utpote  instrumentum  reliquarum  artium  expolire 
instituit  (ut  ipse  pluribus  persequitur  in  epilogo,  1.  5, 
Scholarum  Dialecticarum)  sed  annum  agens  aetatis 
primum  ctTigesimum  h»c  moliri  incceperat.     Septimo 


post,  primam,  ut  putatur,  Dialecticam  et  ArislolAai 
Animadversiones  ad  acadeniiam  ParisieDsem  Mk: 
scquentc  anno  Euclidem   Latine,  quam  et  pnefatity 
commeudaTit.     Ex  eo  tempore  multos  adTersarios  c«- 
tra  se  irritavit,  et  prsesertim  duos  homines,  quos  Tafam 
in  academia  suadum  contentionem  totam  enamt,!* 
nominat  tamen.     Vix,  inquit,  Aristotelicae  Ajumtd^^- 
sioncs  IcctiB  erant,  ciim  P.  Ramus  repente  ad 
tribunalis  capitalem  contentionem  per  certos 
falso  academioe  nomine  rapitur,  novique  criminis 
satur,   quod   scilicet,   Aristotelem   oppugnaodoi,  arto 
enervaret :  hac  enini  oratione  Aristotelea  actio  institsli 
est.      Hinc   Aristoteleorum    clamoribus    agitatoi,  ti 
summum  Parisiensis  curiae  concilium  tradocitiir.    M 
cum  ex  adTcrsariorum  sententia  non  procederet,  Btvii 
artibus  a  senatu   Parisiensi    ad   regiam  cognitiaDeB 
res  dcfertur :    constituuntur  judices  quinque  bioi  a^ 
utraque  parte,  quintus  a  rege  nominatur;  caostB  ^ 
singulis   animadversionum    capitibus   dicere  jvbeur 
Ramus:  qui  tametsi  de  quinque  judicibus  trfs  ii^ 
sissimos  habebat,  tamen  ut  raandato  regio  chteaftn- 
ret,  ad  diem  constitutam  adfuit;  scriba  unos  aiiem: 
qui  rationes  Rami   et  judicum  sententias  exofoH. 
Biduo  magna  contentione  de  dialecticc  artis  M»- 
tione  et  partitione,  quoe  in  logici  orgasi  libris  tsflr 
essent,  c(mcertatum  est     Tres  Aristotelei  jodico  pHb0 
die,  contra  omnes  bene  descriptse  artis  leges*  jviiar 
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nmt  ad  dialecdcce  artis  perfecdoDem  definitione  nihil 
epos  esse.  Qui  duo  jadices  a  Ramo  lecti  erant,  con- 
tik  censueruDt  Postridie  tres  j  udices  Aristotelei  vehe- 
■lepter  contorbati,  de  partiuone  assenduntur,  caiisam- 
iqae  in  aliam  diem  rejiciunt.  Vcrum  ne  non  damna- 
ffvtnr  Ramus,  noFum  concilium  iuitur,  ut  ab  inido  tota 
^iipiitado  retexatur,  judicata  pridie,  pro  nibilo  habea- 
tor.  Ab  ista  judicum  inconstanda  provocat  Ramus ; 
•ed  frnstra ;  judicium  n.  sine  provocadone  tribus  illus 
jadieibtts  datur ;  condemnantur  triumvtrali  ilia  sen- 
tantia  non  solum  AnimadFcrsiones  Aristotelicae,  sed 
Institudones  edam  Dialecdcee:  auctori  iuterdicitur, 
IM  in  posterum  vel  docendo  vel  scribendo,  ullam  phi- 
loiopbiee  partem  attingeret :  ludi  edam  maguo  appa- 
nta  celebrantur,  in  quibus  Ramus  et  Ramea  Dialec- 
lica  ludibrio  babetur.  Ab  bis  difficultatibus  unus 
omnium  Carolus  Lotbaringus  Ramum  liberavit:  Hen- 
rico enim  regi  persuaserat,  pbilosophiam  semper  libe- 
imm  esse  oportere.  Hinc  Ramus  pristinae  docendi  ac 
•cribendi  libertati  restitutus,  per  annos  quatuor  summa 
in  pace  studiis  operam  dedit.  Anno  eetatis  trigesimo 
primo  orationem  de  studiis  philosopbiae  et  eloquentis 
conjung«ndis  babuit :  cum  Talceo  fratre  (sic  eum  per- 
petuo  Tocat)  professionis  partes  ita  divisit,  ut  Talaeus 
■latudnis  horis  pbilosopbiam,  ipse  pomeridianis  elo- 
qaendam  doceret:  in  poetis,  oratoribus,  philosophis 
omnisque  generis  autboribus  explicandis,  usum  dialec- 
demonstravit :  id  Ramo  postea  crimini  datum  est, 
in  pbilosopbico  studio  non  philosopbos,  sed,  con- 
tra leges  academies,  pro  philosopbis  poetas  explicaret : 
pnrgat  se  Ramus;  petitque  ut  gymnasium  suum  Pree- 
leom  per  probos  et  doctos  bomines  invisatur.  Sed 
jndex  quidam,  nobilis  adolescens,  datus,  discipulos 
Rami  indicia  causa,  condemnat ;  publicis  et  scholis  et 
aigillia  et  tabulis  probibet ;  omnibus  denique  academiae 
ainneribus  et  pnemiis  excludit.  Ab  hac  sententia  tam 
Bora  discipuli  Rami  ad  Julianense  philosopborum  co- 
■dtiom  proFOcant,  et  absolvuntur,  modo  praeceptor 
oomn  jurejurando  con6rmet,  libros,  academiae  Icgibus 
definitos,  i  se  esse  praelectos.  Confirma  Ramus : 
paol6  tamen  post  ab  eodem  judice  adolescente,  non 
discipuli,  ut  antea,  sed  magistri  eorum  oppugnantur : 
Ramo  injungitur,  ut  in  publicis  scbolis  disciplinam 
•nam  ipse  detestaretur  et  ejuraret.  Is  ad  superiores 
academiae  ordines  secundo  provocat :  sed  cum  vitandi 
tnmultus  causa,  scripto  se  absens,  defendere^,  ado- 
kieens  ille  judex,  etsi  duabus  appelladonibus  rejectus, 
tertio  judicat  ac  damnat.  Quarto  provocat  Ramus : 
enm  provocadonis  diem  accusator  anteverdsset,  co- 
actos  est  Ramus  subito  in  senatum  venire :  bic  ite- 
mm  Carolus  Lotbaringus  unico  praesidio  fuit:  ac- 
coaadonem  cujusdam  audiit  gravissimam  Ramum 
Academicum  nominantis,  qui  de  humanis  divinisque 
lefpibus  dubitaret,  qui  lubricos  D.  Augustini  locos  ad 
effhenatam  atque  impiam  libertatem  suis  auditoribus 
proponeret,  et  quo  facilius  incautis  animis  abutere- 
tnr,  omnes  logicas  disputationes  tolleret.  Contra  has 
calumnias  facile  se  defendit  Ramus.  Decretum  est 
itaque  in  senatu,  ud  Ramus  discipulique  ejus  in  prisd- 
nom  atque  integrum  statum  resdtuerentur.  Ipse  anno 
tftads  trigesimo  sexto  cum  Blessiis  Carolus  Lotba- 


ringus ad  Henricuro  regem  de  disciplina  Ramea  retu- 
lisset,  in  numerum  atque  ordinem  regiorum  profcssorum 
per  literas  regias  honorific^  ad  se  scriptas,  est  cooptatus. 
Gradas  itaque  et  regi  Henrico  et  Carolo  Lotbaringo 
public^  eg^t;  sibique  persuasit,  se  ^  rege  in  prsestan- 
tissima  reip.  parte  esse  collocatum ;  sibique  adeo  dies 
ac  noctes  esse  summo  studio  enitendum,  ne  tanto  mu- 
neri  ac  professioni  eloquentiae  simul  et  pbilosopbiap 
deesset:  unde  animos  adolescentium  tanta  audiendi  et 
proficiendi  cupiditate  inflammavit,  utschola  regia,  licet 
ad  audiendum  amplissima,  plenimque  tamen  auditorum 
concursum  frequendamque  capere  minime  potuerit 
Adversariorum  petulantiam  summa  constantia  tulit  at- 
que pervicit;  symbolumquc  ejus  hoc  fuit,  *' Labor 
omnia  vincit"  Anno  1552,  cum  in  Cameracei)^i  schola 
frequentissimis  auditoribus  dialecticam  suam  auspica- 
retur,  inter  strepitus,  clamores,  sibilos  nihil  commotus, 
per  intervalla  clamorum,  incredibili  constantia  perexit 
et  peroravit :  qua  ejus  virtute  constemad  inimici,  in 
posterum  minus  ei  molestiee  exhibuerunt.  In  Heidel- 
bergensi  etiam  academia,  priucipis  autboritate  ad  pro- 
fitendum  adductus,  consimiles  aemulorum  clamores  in- 
victo  animo  pertulit  Adversus  doctos  aliquot  bomines 
Goveanum,  Gallandium,  Perionium,  Turnebum,  Me- 
lancthonum,  pari  silentio  est  usus.  Viginti  annis  ab- 
stemius  fuit,  donee  sanitatis  causa  medici  rino  uti 
suasenint :  vini  enim  fasddium  ceperat  ex  quo  infans 
in  cellam  vinariam  clam  parentibus  irrepens,  se  tam 
immodicd  ingnrg^tavit,  ut  mortuo  siroilis  humi  reperi- 
retur.  Pro  lectulo  stramends  ad  senectutem  usque 
usus  est.  Coelebs  tota  vita  permansit.  Praelei  gjm- 
nasii  labore  (qui  ipsi  sine  ullo  publico  stipendio  erat 
mandatus)  contentus  fuit  A  discipulis  suis  oblata 
munera,  quamvis  debita,  tamen  non  accepit.  Anno 
1556,  Ciceronianum  edidit  de  optima  juventutis  insd- 
tuendae  ratione.  Pronuntiationem  Latinie  linguae  in 
academia  Parisiensi  tunc  temporis  inquinatissimam, 
corrigendi  author  cum  prim  is  fuit,  reclamantibus  licet 
Sorbouistis,  pravarum  omnium  consuetudinum  propug- 
natoribus  tam  obstinatis,  ut  sacerdotem  quendam  no- 
vatae  pronuntiationis  coram  senatu  Parisiensi  insimula^ 
tum,  quasi  ob  heeresin,  ut  aiebant,  grammaticam, 
amplissimis  proventibus  ecclesiasticis  privandum  con- 
tendercnt:  et  lite  quidem  superiores  videbantur  dis- 
cessuri,  nisi  P.  Ramus  caeterique  professores  regii  ad 
curiam  convolantes,  judicii  tam  alieni  insolentiam  dis- 
suasissent.  Verum  illius  temporis  tam  crassa  igno- 
randa  fuit,  ut  libris  editis,  proditum  sit,  in  ea  academia 
doctores  extitisse,  qui  mordicus  defenderent,  "  ego 
amat''  tam  commodam  syntaxin  esse,  quim  "ego 
amo;"  ad  eamque  pertinaciam  comprimendam,  autbo- 
ritate publica  opus  fuisse.  In  matheraadcis  quid  efte- 
cerit  Kamus,  Scholae  Matbematicae  aliaque  ejus  opera 
testantur.  £a  meditantem,  belli  civilis  calamitas  in- 
terpellavit ;  accepds  igitur  a  rege  literis,  ad  regiam 
Fontisbelaquei  bibliothecam  profectns,  mathematicas 
pnelectiones  ad  initio  plenius  et  uberius  retractarit. 
Tum  in  Italiam  cogitabat,  quo  ipsum  Bononia  honori- 
fic^ invitarat ;  vel  saltem  in  Germaniam :  sed  viis  om- 
nibus terror  mortis  intentatus,  rumor  edam  Praelei  ayi 
indignis  modis  direpti  ac  bibliotbecae  spoliatae,  ad  re- 


^^  ifnoi  urbcm  revocarunt,    SeJ  et 

Itapbat,  ol  i  Vioceuuia  per  iiitU 
llMCt,  et  subiadi;  rariis  in  loci* 

J^  kt«nen  et  latcbris  otium  bospi- 
jjilRpfrit;  in  eoque  utio  Scholas 
*il  potius  incboBrit.     Erumpentc 
I  i«ptimalum  cssira  prDfugil ;  eo 

^         nn  sedaW,  rcversus,  nihil   in 
S*  repent  icHuia ;  malbematicas 
es   RpsDeros  (qui  Parisiis   per- 
OB  comiDodum  eripuit,      Impendenlc 
I  I  bcUo,  impelravit  i  rege  Carolo  ad 

neras   academias   annuain   di mission (rra, 
nem  liberam.      In  cilremis  rv^i  fitiibus, 
in  quDTundsn  Kaanua,  nisi  prolaio  in  medium 
Daic  regio,  effugisset     Ter  dimissus,  ter  repeti- 
■.ndem  Telocilale  summa  eo  peirenit,  ubi  ticaiiis 
,,.i.  n-qutquun  parcal.     Advenlua  tjui  in  Gorma- 
rvDl  oc  doclorum  omnium  aingulari  humant- 
■tulatinne  exceptus  ml.    Ai^enlnrati  Joannes 
..US,  ejus  Bcademite  autiior  simul  ct  rector,  pera- 
xeam  accepit  deinde  academia  toloadjuncliseliam 
dam  ad  ampliorem  gralulalionem  comiubus  elba- 
3,  libcralissim^  IraclaTit :  quo  die,  dcnique,  nobi- 
MK  nuplliP  in  eo  loco  celcbrabnntur,  in  prjtaneum 
imus  urbis  magUtratus.  publics  gratulatianis  g-ralia 
nSlurmioeum  adduxit.   BemainpT«terieiis,tan(iim 
•ft,  nee  tamen  sine  consults  Stegeri  honoriiica  libe- 
W-  atnue  Halleri,  Arelii,  aliortiioque  doctiBsimo- 
ti         um  >mica  gratnlatione  discessit.    Tiguri, 
uB  3nllengerus  simulaUjue  in  urbem  ingreuui 
■mas,  gratulator  primus  alFuit,   ctenamque   ci 
appanivit,   eruditissimis   couciiarum,   Josiie   Simleri, 
Boilolphi    GuatCeri,    Lodotici    LaTalteri    sermonibui 
loDge  gratissimam.     Postridie  cilm  ab  eodem  Bullin- 
gero  in  aulam  pubiicam  deducerelur,  miraCus  quid  sibl 
vellel  in  eum  locum  rrequcntissimus  cirium  cujusque 
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at  ArgenliiiiE,  nobiles  nupiim  celebrarenlur.  Cui 
BnlliDgerus,  tibi,  inquit,  nostra  cirilas  nupiias  illas 
«elriiral.     Fnebuit  ei  Heidelberga  amicum  Ursinum, 


bouonlicS 


tandem 
dil:  hie 


I,  tiospilemetikio  Ii 

dcnique  ipaam  EJecl«reia  Palaitasoi,  fi 
im  Riimnm,  aurea  inutgiiK  ■■•  twHJL 
icofurtum  pergcns,i  primariis  diqaot  titiki 
Hit  acceptus:  deinde  Ni-riber^sta  ad  |i^ 
opi6cei  et  mecbanicos  ali«sqtK  nraa  dot- 
Joacbimum  Catoeraripn.  piulnaa 
iltorum  collegio  BtaodatsB  aaaOa 
est.  ut  P.  Ramo  conTi*iilln  publieo  urbi*  BoqHae  » 
struerent.  Inde  Aueu^tam  perexit  obi  aiW  tmtd 
primarius  eum  liberalissime  traciavit,  «dhtbil»  ia  a»- 
(irium  eruditis  lariw  doctrinie  oroTirt*,  aed  imprndt 
Hicronimo  H'ollio,  et  Ticbone  Bracbeo.  cva  fds  pal 
prandium  in  auburbanum  cmisalts  deductai.  lans 
sludiis  malbemalicis  babuit.  RosM* 
pacis  rerocatui.  1 
doctis  exontus,  logici 

xbibait.  Geneva  com  d<» 
cvlcris  liberilibai  vmSk, 
tum  de  logicis  coUoeulio  ill)  assidna  fuit,  m^mi  OM 
Franeisco  de  Cretensi  et  Andrea  MelTino.  SeM. 
Cum  aliis  mullis  enidilissimis  virix,  id  Italia  C«i- 
mandino  ct  Papio,  in  Anglia  Dio  et  AeoDtio.  in  Co- 
mania  Chjtreo,  aliisque  permultis  amlciliam  pofilaa 
ja<tant^  coluerBL  Nobiles  et  indjtae  ci'ilalca  caa 
rasgnii  el  lionoritids  muneribas,  et  seseeMtomM  ta^ 
nalorum  oblato  stipendin  appetiveniDt.  JaadMl  A»- 
lus  rex  Pannoni  amplissiino  stipendio  AHw  JiBa 
regendam  academism  illi  oblalil,  Crscoiiaai  libi 
lissim^.  immo  in  Italian)  mille  ducaiorvoi  MJfiwtm 
Bononiam  inritatus,  palriam  tamen  deacjwc  wUl: 
itaqne  Carolus  ii,  petitum  Dndi<|uc  calaaniti  doaa. 
inridurumque  moisibus,  noa  solum  prTsenii  ope  n^ 
leiavit,  sed  hiinore  auxil  et  amplificabiL,  eiqiM  rio- 
tinnem  ilaboribus  concessit.  Tandem,  anno  1573.  ii 
ilia  Parisiensi  Christisoomm  ac  ciiium  interiKeiaw. 
iodignissime  periil.  Necis  caussm  sunt  qui  in  gi 
los  ejus  conferanl:  plerique  candem  qus  nuns  a 
nocte  trucidatis  Tiiisse  eriitimant.  Legatnm  annaM 
malbemalico  profeSMiri  in  Parisiensi  i 
lentum  tettamento  retiqalL 
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A  OBATEFUL  recollection  of  the  divine  goodness,  is  the 
§awt  of  faaman  obligations ;  and  extraordinarj  favours 
femmd  more  solemn  and  derout  acknowledgements; 
with  such  acknowledgements  I  feel  it  mj  duty  to  begin 
Ais  work.  First,  because  I  was  bom  at  a  time,  when 
llto  Tirtue  of  my  fellow-citizens,  far  exceeding  that  of 
Iheir  progenitors  in  greatness  of  soul  and  vigour  of  en- 
terprise, having  invoked  heaven  to  witness  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  and  been  clearly  governed  by  its  direc- 
tieoBy  baa  succeeded  in  delivering  the  commonwealth 
the  most  grievous  tyranny,  and  religion  from  the 
ignominious  degradation.  And  next,  because 
when  there  suddenly  arose  many  who,  as  is  usual  with 
the  Tulgar,  basely  calumniated  the  most  illustrious  at- 
chievcments,  and  when  one  eminent  above  the  rest, 
inflated  with  literary  pride,  and  the  zealous  applauses 
cf  his  partizans,  had  in  a  scandalous  publication,  which 
was  particularly  levelled  against  me,  nefariously  un- 
dertaken to  plead  the  cause  of  despotism,  I  who  was 
neither  deemed  unequal  to  so  renowned  an  adversary, 
nor  to  so  great  a  subject,  was  particularly  selected  by 
the  deliverers  of  our  country,  and  by  the  general  suf- 
^rmge  of  the  public,  openly  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
the  English  nation,  and  consequently  of  liberty  itself. 
Lestlj,  because  in  a  matter  of  so  much  moment,  and 
which  excited  such  ardent  expectations,  I  did  not  dis- 
appoint the  hopes  nor  the  opinions  of  my  fellow- 
ettizens ;  while  men  of  learning  and  eminence  abroad 
honoured  me  with  unmingled  approbation  ;  while  I 
^obtained  such  a  victory  over  my  opponent,  that  not- 
withstanding his  unparalleled  assurance,  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  field  with  his  courage  broken  and  bis  repu- 
tation lost;  and  for  the  three  years  which  he  lived  af- 
terwardsy  much  as  he  menaced  and  furiously  as  he 
favedy  he  gave  me  no  further  trouble,  except  that  he  pro- 


cured the  paltry  aid  of  some  despicable  hirelings,  and 
suborned  some  of  his  silly  and  extravagant  admirers,  to 
support  him  under  the  weight  of  the  unexpected  and 
recent  disgrace  which  he  had  experienced.  This  will 
immediately  appear.  Such  are  the  signal  favours 
which  I  ascribe  to  the  divine  beneficence,  and  which  I 
thought  it  right  devoutly  to  commemorate,  not  only 
that  I  might  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude,  but  par- 
ticularly because  they  seem  auspicious  to  the  success 
of  my  present  undertaking.  For  who  is  there,  who 
does  not  identify  the  honour  of  his  country  with  his 
own  ?  And  what  can  conduce  more  to  the  beauty  or 
glory  of  one's  country,  than  the  recovery,  not  only 
of  its  civil  but  its  religious  liberty?  And  what  na- 
tion or  state  ever  obtained  both,  by  more  successful 
or  more  valorous  exertion?  For  fortitude  is  seen  re- 
splendent, not  only  in  the  field  of  battle  and  amid  the 
clash  of  arms,  but  displays  its  energy  under  every  diffi- 
culty and  against  every  assailant.  Those  Greeks  «nd 
Romans,  who  are  the  objects  of  our  admiration,  em- 
ployed hardly  any  other  virtue  in  the  extirpation  of 
tyrants,  than  that  love  of  liberty  which  made  them 
prompt  in  seizing  the  sword,  and  gave  them  strength 
to  use  it.  With  facility  they  accomplished  the  un- 
dertaking, amid  the  general  shout  of  praise  and 
joy  ;  nor  did  they  engage  in  the  attempt  so  much, 
as  an  enterprize  of  perilous  and  doubtful  issue,  as  in  a 
contest  the  most  glorious  in  which  virtue  could  be  sig- 
nalized ;  which'  infallibly  led  to  present  recompence ; 
which  bound  their  brows  with  wreaths  of  laurel,  and 
consigned  their  memories  to  immortal  fame.  For  as 
yet,  tyrants  were  not  beheld  with  a  superstitious  reve- 
rence ;  as  yet  they  were  not  regarded  with  tenderness 
and  complacency,  as  the  vicegerents  or  deputies  of 
Christ,  as  they  have  suddenly  professed  tA  ^\  "w^  ^^. 
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the  vulgar,  stupified  bj  the  subtle  casuistry  of  the 
priest,  had  not  degenerated  into  a  state  of  barbarism, 
more  gross  than  that  which  disgraces  the  most  senseless 
natives  of  Hiudostan.  For  tliese  make  mischievous 
demons,  whose  malice  thej  cannot  resist,  the  objects  of 
their  religious  adoration ;  while  those  elevate  impo- 
tent tyrants,  in  order  to  shield  them  from  destruction, 
into  the  rank  of  gods ;  and  to  their  own  cost,  consecrate 
the  pests  of  the  human  race.  But  against  this  dark 
array  of  long  received  opinions,  superstitions,  obloquy, 
and  fears,  which  some  dread  even  more  than  the  enemy 
himself,  the  English  had  to  contend ;  and  all  this, 
under  the  light  of  better  information,  and  favoured  by 
an  impulse  from  above,  they  overcame  with  such  sin- 
gular enthusiasm  and  bravery,  that,  great  as  were  the 
numbers  engaged  in  the  contest,  the  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, and  loftiness  of  spirit  which  were  universally 
displayed,  merited  for  each  individual  more  than  a  me- 
diocrity of  fame  ;  and  Britain,  which  was  formerly 
styled  the  hot-bed  of  tyranny,  will  hereafter  deserve  to 
be  celebrated  for  endless  ages,  as  a  soil  most  genial  to 
the  growth  of  liberty.  /During  the  mighty  struggle, 
no  anarchv,  no  licentiousness  was  seen ;  no  illusions 
of  glory,  no  extravagant  emulation  of  the  antients  in- 
flamed them  with  a  thirst  for  ideal  libertv ;  but  the  rcc- 
titude  of  their  lives,  and  the  sobriety  of  their  habits, 
taught  them  the  only  true  and  safe  road  to  real  liberty; 
and  they  took  up  arms  only  to  defend  the  sanctity  of 
the  laws,  and  the  rights  of  conscience.  Relying  on 
the  divine  assistance,  they  used  every  honourable  ex- 
ertion to  break  the  yoke  of  slavery ;  of  the  praise  of 
which,  though  I  claim  no  share  to  myself,  yet  I  can 
easily  repel  any  charpre  which  may  be  adduced  against 
me,  either  of  want  oF  cnura;i-f.  or  want  of  zeal.  For 
thouj^h  1  (lid  not  ])articipate  in  the  toils  or  danufcrs  of 
the  war,  yet  I  was  at  the  same  time  enirasrcd  in  a  ser- 
vice not  less  hazardous  to  myself,  and  more  beneficial 
to  njy  follow-citizens ;  nor,  in  the  adverse  turns  of  our 
affairs,  did  I  ever  hetray  any  symptoms  of  pusillanimity 
and  dcMoction  ;  or  shew  nivsclf  more  afraid  than  be- 
came  me,  of  malice  or  of  death  :  For  since  from  my 
youth  I  was  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and 
mv  mind  had  alwavs  been  stronsrer  than  niv  body,  I 
did  not  court  the  labours  of  a  camp,  in  which  any  com- 
mon person  would  have  been  of  more  service  than  my- 
self, hut  reported  to  that  employment  in  wliich  my  ex- 
ertions wen.'  likely  to  be  of  most  avail.  TI)n>.,  w  itli  the 
better  part  of  my  frame,  I  contributed  as  much  as 
possible  to  tlie  i^nxxl  of  my  country,  and  to  the  success 
of  the  ^'•JoriouN  I'ause  in  whicli  we  were  eni^-aifed  ;  and 
I  tln»u;rlit,  tliat  if  God  wilK'd  tl)o  success  of  >ucli  i^lorious 
atchie\emrnts.  it  wa^^  e(jually  a^'reeahlc  to  liis  will, 
that  th(  re  should  he  oiIkts  by  whom  those  atchieve- 
ments  sljuuld  he  recorded  with  di.;-nity  and  ele^^^ance  ; 
and  lliat  the  truth,  which  had  been  defended  hy  arm<, 
should  aI>o  he  defended  hv  reason  ;  whidi  is  the  best 
and  only  lei^iiimale  means  of  defendini»"  it.  Hriice, 
wl.'ilc  I  apjdaud  those  who  were  victorious  in  the  field, 
I  will  not  comidaiuof  the  orovince  which  was  assi-'-ned 
me;  but  ratlier  connrratulate  mvself  i!i)on  it,  and  thank 
the  lutLor  ef  all  ^tiod  for  havinjj:  placed  me  in  a  sta- 


tion, which  may  be  au  object  of  envy  to  otbcn*  wka 
than  of  regret  to  myself.     I  mm  far  from  wiihiif  n 
make  any  vain  or  arrogant  comparisons,  or  lo  spedL 
ostentatiously  of  myself,  but,  in  a  cause  so  great  ni 
glorious,  and  particularly  on  an  occasion  wben  I  aa 
called  by  the  general  saiTrage  to  defend  the  venrHfr* 
fenders  of  that  cause ;  I  can  bardlj  refrain  fnm  m- 
suming  a  more  lofty   and    swelling'   tone,  than  ik 
simplicity  of  an  exordium  maj  seem  to  justify :  aii 
much  as  I  may  be  surpassed  in  the  powers  of  eloqacaer. 
and  copiousness  of  diction,  by  the  illustrious  ontin  «f 
antiquity ;  yet  the  subject  of  which  I  treat,  was  Brver 
surpassed  in  any  age,  in  dignity  or  in  interest    It  hv 
excited  such  general  and  such  ardent  expectatioa,ihit 
I  imagine  myself  not  in  the  forum  or  on  the  nun, 
surrounded  only  by  the  people  of  Athens  or  of  Rose; 
but  about  to  address  in  this  as  I  did  in  mT  ianDerde- 
fence,  the  whole  collective  body  of  people,  cities,  stites. 
and  councils  of  the  wise  and   eminent,  through  tk 
wide  expanse  of  anxious  and  listening-  Europe.    1  wm 
to  survey  as  from  a  towering  height,  the  far  exteiiM 
tracts  of  sea  and  land,  and  innumerable  crowds  of  spec- 
tators, betraying  in  their  looks  tbe  liveliest  iatciat. 
and  sensations  the  most  congeniad  with  mj  own.    Hoe 
I  behold  the  stout  and  manly  prowess  of  the  GenHM, 
disdaining  servitude;   there  the  generous  and  lifdj 
impetuosity  of  the  French  ;  on  this  side,  the  cabiaii 
stately  valour  of  the  Spaniard  ;  on  that,  the  comyimd 
and  wary  magnanimity  of  the   Italian.    Of  all  iki 
lovers  of  liberty  and  virtue,  the  magnanimous  ud  tk 
wise,  in  whate?er  quarter  they  may  be  found,  mm 
secretly  favour,  others  openly  approve ;  some  greet  m 
with  congratulations  and  applause ;  others,  wbo  had 
long  been  proof  against  conviction,  at  last  vield  ibea- 
selves  captive  to  the  force  of  truth.     Sur^ouD^i1^d  li 
congregated  multitudes,  I  now  imagine,  that.  !Vi.-3i  :^ 
columns  of  Hercules  to  the  Indian  ocean,  I  bcb-ildsbe 
nations  of  the  earth  recovering  that  lil>erty  whivh  lie.' 
so  long  had  lost :  and  that  tbe  people  of  this  islau^  l'v 
transporting  to  other  countries  a  plant  of  more  bewi- 
eial  qualities,  and  more  nuhle  growth,  than  that  nbki 
Triptolemus  is  reported  to  have   carried  from  nz^^ 
to  region  ;  that  they  are  disseminating  the  blessing r^ 
civilization  and  freedom  among  cities,  kingdi)in>.  ami 
nations.     Nor  shall    I   approach    unknown,  nor  pff- 
haps  unlove*!,  if  it  be  told  that   I  am  the  same  pcrv-a 
w ho  eni^ay^ed  in  siu;;;le  combat  that  fierce  aJv^^arf  v; 
despotism  ;  till  then  rejuited  iiiviiicihie  in  the  r:::^:"= 
of  many,  and    in   his  own    c»>iiceit  :    who  iri'^lf-'iij.^ 
challeui^^ed   us   and   our    armies   to   the   coiDl«,it ;  i--'. 
whom,  while  I  rrpellcd  bis  virulence,  I  silen-.iW  w-' 
his  own  wea|>ons  ;  and  over  wlioni.  if  I  mav  tT^<  '■' 
the  opinions  of  impartial    judires,  I  gained  a  coE;:.'-i 
and  glorious  victory.     That   this  is  the  plain  u:;*  '■ 
nished  fact  appears  from  this;  that,  after  the  u..'<iii  :■ 
queen  of  Sweden,  than  whom  there  neither  is  i..ti^-' 
was  a  perscmage  more  attacheil   lo    literature  asi  : 
learned    men.  had  invited   Snhnasi  is  or  Silrui>ij  ;  ■ 
to  which  sex  he  beloni^ed  is  a  ii  allf-r  of  unc^rt.'-J""^ 
to  ber  court.  Mhere  he  was  receipt d   with  ^a*  ^'^" 
tiiiciion,  my  defence  suddenly  surprized  him  ii?  ^* 
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nidst  of  his  security.  It  was  generally  read)  and  by 
the  queen  among'  the  rest,  who,  attentive  to  the  dig- 
mi^  of  her  station,  let  the  stranger  experience  no  di- 
minution of  her  former  kindness  and  muniBcence. 
Sut,  with  respect  to  the  rest,  if  I  may  assert  what  has 
been  often  told,  and  was  matter  of  public  notoriety,  such 
m  change  was  instantly  eflected  in  the  public  senti- 
ment, that  he,  who  but  yesterday  flourished  in  the 
big^hest  degree  of  favour,  seemed  to  day  to  wither  in 
neglect ;  and  soon  after  receiving  permission  to  depart, 
be  left  it  doubtful  among  many,  whether  he  were  more 
bonoured  when  he  came,  or  more  disgraced  when  he 
went  away ;  and  even  in  other  places  it  is  clear,  that 
it  occasioned  no  small  loss  to  his  reputation ;  and  all 
tbis  I  have  mentioned,  not  from  any  futile  motives  of 
▼anity  or  ostentation,  but  that  I  might  clearly  show,  as 
I  proposed  in  the  beginning,  what  momentous  reasons 
I  bad  for  commencing  this  work  with  an  effusion  of 
gratitude  to  the  Father  of  the  universe.  Such  a  prei'ace 
waa  most  honourable  and  appropriate,  in  wliich  I  might 
prove,  by  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  that  I  had  nut 
been  without  my  share  of  human  misery;  but  that  I 
bad,  at  the  same  time,  experienced  singular  marks  of 
tbe  divine  regard ;  that  in  topics  of  the  highest  cou- 
eem,  the  most  connected  with  the  exigencies  of  my 
country,  and  the  most  beneficial  to  civil  and  religious 
libertj ;  the  supreme  wisdom  and  beneficence  had  in- 
Tigorated  and  enlarged  my  faculties,  to  defend  the 
dearest  interests,  not  merely  of  one  people,  but  of  the 
wbole  human  race,  against  the  enemies  of  human  li- 
berty ;  as  it  were  in  a  full  concourse  of  all  the  nations 
on  the  earth :  And  I  again  invoke  the  same  Almighty 
Being,  that  I  may  still  be  able  with  the  same  integrity, 
the  same  diligence,  and  the  same  success,  to  defend 
those  actions  which  have  been  so  gloriously  atchievcd; 
while  I  vindicate  the  authors  as  well  as  myself,  whose 
name  has  been  associated  with  theirs,  not  so  much  for 
tbe  sake  of  honour  as  disgrace,  from  unmerited  igno- 
miny and  reproach ;  but  if  there  are  any,  who  think 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  passed  over 
tbese  in  silent  contempt,  I  should  agree  with  them,  if 
tbey  had  been  dispersed  only  among  those  who  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  principles  and  our 
conduct;  but,  how  were  strangers  to  discover  the  false 
•aaertions  of  our  adversaries  ?  When  proper  pains  have 
been  taken  to  make  the  vindication  as  extensive  as  the 
cmlumny,  I  think  that  they  will  cease  to  think  ill  of  us, 
nnd  that  he  will  be  ashamed  of  the  falsehoods  which 
be  has  promulgated ;  but,  if  he  be  past  the  feeling  of 
shame,  we  may  then  well  leave  him  to  contempt.  I 
should  sooner  have  prepared  an  answer  to  his  invective, 
if  he  had  not  entrenched  himself  in  unfounded  rumours 
nnd  frequent  denunciations  that  Salmasius  was  labour- 
iug  at  the  anvil,  and  fabricating  new  libels  against  us, 
which  would  soon  make  their  appearance ;  by  which 
be  obtained  only  a  short  delay  of  vengeance  and  of 
punishment ;  for  I  thought  it  right  to  reserve  my  whole 
strength  unimpaired  against  the  more  potent  adversary. 
But  the  conflict  between  me  and  Salmasius  is  now 
finally  terminated  by  his  death ;  and  I  will  not  write 
against  tbe  dead ;  nor  will  I  reproach  him  with  the 


loss  of  life  as  he  did  me  with  the  loss  of  sight;  though 
there  are  some,  who  impute  his  death  to  the  penetrating 
severity  of  my  strictures,  which  he  rendered  only  the 
more  sharp  by  his  endeavours  to  resist.  When  he  saw 
the  work  which  he  had  in  hand  proceed  slowly  on,  the 
time  of  reply  elapsed,  the  public  curiosity  subsided,  his 
fame  marred,  and  his  reputation  lost;  the  favour  of  the 
princes,  uhose  cause  he  had  so  ill-defended,  alienated, 
he  was  destroyed  after  three  years  of  grief  rather  by 
the  force  of  depression  than  disease.  However  this 
may  be,  if  I  must  wage  even  a  posthumous  war  with 
an  enemy  whose  strength  I  so  well  know,  whose  most 
vigorous  and  impetuous  attacks  I  so  easily  sustained, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  I  should  dread  the  languid 
exertions  of  his  dying  hour. 

But  now,  at  last,  let  us  come  to  this  thing,  whatever 
it  may  be,  that  provokes  us  to  the  combat ;  though  I 
hear,  indeed,  the  cry  not  of  the  royal  blood,  as  the  title 
pretends,  but  that  of  some  skulking  and  drivelling  mis- 
creant Well,  I  beseech,  who  are  you  ?  a  man,  or  no- 
body at  all  ?  Certainly  one  of  the  dregs  of  men,  for 
even  slaves  are  not  without  a  name.  Shall  I  always 
have  to  contend  with  anonymous  scribblers  ?  though 
they  would  willingly  indeed  pass  for  kings'  men,  but  I 
much  doubt  whether  they  can  make  kings  believe  that 
they  are.  The  followers  and  friends  of  kings  are  not 
ashamed  of  kings.  How  then  are  these  the  friends  of 
kings  I*  They  make  no  contributions;  they  more 
willingly  receive  them ;  they  will  not  even  lend  their 
names  to  the  support  of  the  royal  cause.  What  then  ? 
they  support  it  by  their  pen;  but  even  this  service  they 
have  not  sufficient  liberality  to  render  gratuitously  to 
their  kings ;  nor  have  they  the  courage  to  affix  their 
names  to  their  productions.  But  though,  O  anonymous 
Sirs !  I  might  plead  the  example  of  your  Claudius, 
who  composed  a  plausible  work  concerning  the  rights 
of  kings,  but  without  having  respect  enough  either  for 
me  or  for  the  subject  to  put  his  name  to  the  production, 
I  should  think  it  scandalous  to  undertake  the  discussion 
of  so  weighty  a  subject,  while  I  concealed  my  name. 
What  I,  m  a  republic,  openly  attempt  against  kings, 
why  do  you  in  a  monarchy,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
kings,  not  dare  to  do  except  clandestinely  and  by  stealth? 
Why  do  you,  trembling  with  apprehension  in  the  midst 
of  security,  and  seeking  darkness  in  the  midst  of  light, 
depreciate  the  power  and  the  majesty  of  sovereigns  by  a 
cowardice,  which  must  excite  both  hatred  and  distrust.*^ 
Do  you  suspect  that  you  have  no  protection  in  the 
power  of  kings  ?  but  surely,  thus  skulking  in  obscu- 
rity and  prowling  in  disguise,  you  seem  to  have  come 
not  so  much  as  advocates  to  maintain  the  right  of 
kings  as  thieves  to  rob  the  treasury.  What  I  am,  I 
ingenuously  profess  to  be.  The  prerogative  which  1 
deny  to  kings,  I  would  persist  in  denying  in  any  legi- 
timate monarchy ;  for  no  sovereign  could  injure  me 
without  first  condemning  himself  by  a  confession  of 
'his  despotism.  If  I  inveigh  against  tyrants,  what  is 
this  to  kings  ?  whom  I  am  far  from  associating  with 
jtyrants.  As  much  as  an  honest  man  differs  from  a 
rogue,  so  much  I  contend  that  a  king  differs  from  a 
tyrant.    Whence  it  is  clear,  that  a  tyrant  is  %q  C^x  Ccv^xqw 
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beiug  ft  '<>"|j:<  Ihat  be  is  slwajs  in  direct  opposiliou  to 
n  king".  AnJ  be  who  peruses  tlif  records  of  history, 
wilt  find  that  mure  kin^s  bate  been  subverted  bf 
lyranls  than  bj  tbeir  subjecls.  He.  tberefure,  who 
wauld  aulharis«  the  destructian  of  IjraDts,  does  not 
BUlborue  the  drslruciioii  of  kiu^,  but  of  the  most  in- 
veterate euemieii  to  iciii^.  But  that  rig-ht,  which  you 
eODcede  to  kiags,  the  rigfal  of  doiug'  what  tliey  pleue, 
is  not  jiulice,  but  injustice,  rniu  and  despair.  By  tlial 
envenomed  present  you  your«el>es  destroy  those,  wham 
yon  extol  as  if  they  were  above  ihe  reach  of  danger 

}  and  oppression ;  and  you  quite  obliterate  the  difference 
between  a  king  and  a  lynnt,  if  you  invest  both  with 

I  the  ume  arbitrary  puwer.  For,  if  a  kin^  does  not 
eiereisc  that  [tower,  (and  no  king  witi  exercise  it  as 
long  as  he  is  not  a  tyrant.)  the  power  must  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  kiag,  hut  to  ^e  individual.  For,  what  con 
be  imagined  more  absurd  iJian  that  regal  prerogative, 
which,  if  any  oue  uses,  ts  oAf  u  as  be  wiah^  to  act 
the  king,  so  «rieii  he  ceaies  to  be  an  honest  man ;  and 
as  often  as  he  choojcj  to  be  an  honest  man,  so  oflen 
be  must  evince  that  be  is  nut  a  king?  Can  any  more 
bitter  reproach  be  cast  upon  kings?  He  who  main- 
tain* this  prerogative,  must  himself  be  a  monster  of 
injustice  and  iniquity ;  fur  bow  can  there  be  a  worse 
person  than  him,  who  tnust  himself  first  verify  the 
exaggerated  picture  of  atrocity  which  he  delinealet  f 
But  if  every  good  man,  as  ud  ancieut  sect  of  philo- 
lophen,  magnificently  taught,  ia  a  king,  it  follows 
that  every  bad  one  is,  according  to  bii  capacity. 
a  lyrarit ;  nor  does  the  name  of  tyrant  signify  aoy 
thing  soaring  or  illiutrious,  but  the  meanest  reptile 
on  tbe  earth ',  for  in  proportion  as  he  is  great,  be  is 
contemptible  and  abject.  Olhtrs  aic  vicious  only  for 
tbeniselvei :  but  tyrants  are  vicious,  not  only  for  them- 
selves, hut  are  even  involuntarily  obliged  to  partici- 
pate in  tbe  crimes  of  their  imporlunate  mcoials  and 
favourites,  and  to  entrust  certain  portions  of  their 
despotism  lu  the  vilest  of  their  dependants.  Tyrants 
are  thus  tbe  most  Abject  of  slaves,  for  they  are  tbe 
servants  of  those  who  are  themselves  in  servitude. 
This  name  therefore  may  be  rightly  applied  to  tbe 
mosl  insignificant  pugilist  of  tyranny,  or  even  to  this 
brawler;  wbo,  wbj  be  should  strenuously  clamour 
for  the  interests  of  despotism,  will  sufficiently  appear 
from  what  has  been  said  already,  and  what  will  be 
said  in  the  sequel ;  as  aUn  why  this  hireling  chooses 
to  conceal  his  name.  Treading  in  the  steps  of  Salma- 
sius,  be  has  prostituted  bis  crjfor  the  royal  bluod,  and 
either  blushing  for  the  disgrace  of  his  erudition,  or  the 
llagiliousuessof  bis  life,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should 
wish  to  be  concealed;  or  perhaps  he  is  watching  an 
opportunity,  wherever  he  may  scent  some  richer  odours 
of  emolument,  to  desert  the  cause  of  kings,  and  trans- 
fer his  services  to  some  future  republic.  This  was  the 
manner  of  Salmasius,  who,  captivated  by  the  love  of 
gain,  apostatised,  even  when  sinking  in  years,  from 
llie  orthodox  to  the  episcopal  ians,  from  the  popular 
party  to  the  royalists.  Thou  brawler,  then,  from  the 
steifs,  who  thou  art  thou  in  vain  endeavonrest  to  con- 
ceal ;  believe  me,  you  will  be  dragged  to  light,  nor 


will  the  helmet  of  Pluto  any  toager  ■«**•  yaa  Sm% 
disguise.  And  yoo  will  (wear  d«wi|tkt,  wbafM 
you  live,  either  that  I  an  aa(  UimJ,  wr  ihaf  1  ■« 
qnicksigbied  enough  to  delect  yv>D  in  tbr  tabytiMh«( 
imposture.  Attend  then,  wbiU  1  rvUt*  who  ha  % 
from  whom  descended,  by  what  expot:tatia«iia  has* 
led.  or  by  what  bUudishments  souUied  tu  a/dvMMt  ik 

There  is  one  More,  part  Freoehtnan  anil  f»t%  Sm, 
so  that  one  country,  or  one  people,  caoBM  be  fnt 
overwhelmed  with  ibewbole  iufuny  nf  bii  i  itliiliw, 
au  unprincipled  miscreant,  and  proved  not  ovlybyfc 
general  testiioony  of  bis  enemies,  but  even  by  thUal 
his  dearest  friends,  whom  be  has  alieualcd  by  Imb- 
'siucerily,  to  be  a  monster  of  perAdy,  faJaAaai.  ia|B> 
tilude.  and  malevolence,  the  perpetua)  slandtfO; aa 
I  only  of  men,  but  of  women,  nhiwe  chai^ily  hi  is  ■■ 
I  more  accustomed  to  regard  than  tbrir  rrpulatiaa-  Ti 
pass  over  the  more  obsrure  Iransactioos  of  ha  yvoA. 
he  first  made  bis  appearance  as  a  IcacIkt  of  iJMGixk 
language  at  Geneva;  where  he  oouJd  not  dirot  ht*- 
self  either  of  tbe  knave  or  Ibol ;  but  where,  «n*  wUl 
secretly  conscious,  though  perliaps  not  yat  fMdif 
convicted  of  so  many  enormities,  he  had  the  aa^Miw 
to  solicit  tbe  office  of  pastor  in  the  church,  and  to  p»- 
fane  the  cbarMler  by  his  crimes.  But  hi*  d^acfc- 
eries,  his  pride,  and  the  general  jirviAigacieisf  hkt)*- 
ducl,  could  not  long  escape  tbe  cen&ur«  of  the  nolv- 
tere;  after  being  condemned  for  many  bensiet,  wfak 
be  basely  recanted,  and  to  which  be  still  as  impuwJy 
adhered,  be  was  at  last  openly  found  gnilly  of  aW- 
lery.  He  bad  conceived  a  violent  paarion  fm  (W 
maid-scrtani  of  his  host,  and  even  after  she  wtamir- 
rieil  to  another,  did  not  cease  lo  solicit  tbe  gratilinua 
of  bis  lust.  Tbe  neighbours  often  i.b«eT>ed  the* 
together  in  close  converse  under  a  shed  in  tbe  i^aidn 
But  you  will  say  this  might  have  no  reference  la  «iv 
criminal  amours  ;  he  might  have  convened  upoa  b^ 
ticullure,  and  have  read  lectures  on  the  an,  to  6< 
untutored  and  curions  girl ;  he  might  one  while  hwa 
praised  tbe  beauty  uf  the  parterres,  or  regnttod  4i 
absence  of  shade  ;  he  might  have  inserted  a  Bdkvy 
in  a  fig,  and  thence  hare  rapidly  raised  a  pngny*! 
sycamores;  a  ending  bower;  and  might  ihn  hv* 
taught  tbe  art  nf  grafUng  to  tlie  fair.  All  tUf  tad 
more  he  might,  no  doubt,  have  done.  Bm  all  Alt 
would  not  satisfy  the  Presbyters,  who  passed  saiutti 
nn  him  as  an  adulterer,  and  judged  hint  nnwvr^yif 
the  ecclesiastical  functions.  Tbe  heads  of  thnse.  al 
other  accnsations  of  the  like  kind,  are  atill  piiatmd 
in  tbe  public  library  at  Geneva.  But,  even  »Jiaik 
had  become  matter  of  public  notorietv,  he  was  iaviltd. 
at  tbe  inelance  of  Salmasius.  to  officiate  to  the  Frmi 
church  at  Middleburgh.  This  gave  gnat  nK  ari  k 
Spanheim.  a  man  of  singular  emdition  and  tittcyn?: 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  bis  character  at  Cm»- 
va,  though  at  last,  but  not  without  the  n 
position,  be  succeeded  in  obtaining  leltm  U 
from  the  Genevese,  but  these  only  oi 
he  should  leave  the  place,  and  cnuched  it 
rather  bordering  on  ccusare  than  on  praJM. 
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as  he  arrived  in  Holland,  he  vent  to  pay  bis  respects 
to  Salmasius;  where  he  immediate!  j  cast  bis  libidinoas 
looks  on  his  wife's  maid,  whose  name  was  Pontia ;  for 
the  fellow's  Inst  is  always  inflamed  by  cooks  and  wait- 
ing'-maids ;  hence  he  be^an  to  pay  assiduous  court  to 
Salmasius,  an(l,as  oflen  as  he  had  opportunity,  to  Pontia. 
I  know  not  whether  Salmasius,  taken  by  the  busy  at- 
tentions and  unintermitted  adulation  of  More,  or  More 
thinking*  that  it  would  favour  his  purpose  of  meeting* 
Pontia,  which  first  caused  their  conversation  to  turn  on 
the  answer  of  Milton  to  Salmasius.  But,  however  this 
night  be,  More  undertook  to  defend  Salmasius,  and 
Salmasius  promises  to  obtain  for  More  the  divinity- 
chair  in  that  city.  Besides  this.  More  promises  him- 
self other  sweets  in  his  clandestine  amour  with  Pontia; 
for,  under  pretext  of  consulting  Salmasius  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  work,  he  had  free  admission  to  the  house 
mt  all  hours  of  the  night  or  day.  And,  as  formerly 
Pyramus  was  changed  into  a  mulberry  tree,  so  More* 
acems  suddenly  transformed  into  Pyramus ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  he  was  more  criminal,  so  he  was  more  fortu- 
nate than  that  youth.  He  had  no  occasion  to  seek  for 
a  chink  in  the  wall ;  he  had  every  facility  of  carrying 
on  bis  intrigue  with  bis  Thisbe  under  the  same  roof. 
He  promises  her  marriage;  and,  under  the  lure  of  this 
promise,  violates  her  chastity.  O  shame !  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  abuses  the  confideiye  of  friendship  to 
commit  this  atrocious  crime.  From  this  amour  no  com- 
mon prodigy  accrued ;  for  both  man  and  woman  suffer- 
ed the  pains  of  parturition  :  Pontia  conceived  a  morill,f 
tvhich  long  afforded  employment  to  the  natural  disqui- 
sitions of  Salmasius ;  More,  the  barren  and  windy  egg ; 
from  which  issued  that  flatulent  cry  of  the  royal  blood. 
iThe  sight  of  this  eg^  indeed,  at  first,  caused  our  mo- 
narchy-men, who  were  famishing  in  Belgium,  to  lick 
their  chops;  but  the  shell  was  no  sooner  broken,  than 
they  loathed  the  addle  and  putrid  contents ;  for  More, 
not  a  little  elated  with  his  conception,  and  thinking 
that  he  had  obliged  the  whole  Orange  faction,  had  be- 
gun to  anticipate  a  new  accession  of  professorships  and 
ehain,  when  he  deserted  his  puor  pregnant  Pontia,  as 
heneatb  his  notice,  to  indigence  and  misfortune.  She 
complained  to  the  synod  and  the  magistrates,  of  the 
injories  and  the  treachery  which  she  had  experienced. 
Thus  the  matter  was  brought  to  light,  and  aflVmlcd 
subject  for  merriment  and  observation  in  almost  all 
placet  and  companies.  Hence  sonic  ingenious  person 
wrote  this  distich, 

Galli  ex  concubitu  gravidam  te,  Pontia,  Mori^ 
Quis  bene  moratam  morigerainqiie  iiegat .'  X 

O  PoDlia,  teeming  with  More*s  Gallic  seed. 
Yon  have  been  Mar'd  enough, and  no  nune  need. 

Pontia  alone  was  not  seen  to  smile ;  but  she  gained 
notbinf^  by  complaint;  for  the  cry  of  the  royal  blood 
soon  overwhelmed  the  clamour  about  the  rape,  and  the 
cries  of  the  mined  fair.  Salmasius  deeply  resented  the 
injury  and  insult  which  were  thus  off«'red  to  himself 
and  his  family;  and  the  derision  to  which  he  was  ex- 

♦  i'TiS:  feif**"  »»^;  ^'^  raulb«rry. 
T  A  little  Von,  or  ibiilbcrry. 


posed  by  his  courteous  and  admiring  friend ;  and  per- 
haps this  misfortune,  added  to  his  other  mishaps  in  the 
royal  cause,  might  have  contributed  to  accelerate  his 
end.  But  on  this  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  Salma- 
sius, with  the  fate  of  Salmasia,  (for  the  fable  is  as  ap- 
propriate as  the  name,)  little  thinking  that  in  More  he 
had  got  an  herniaphro<lite  associate,  as  incapable  of 
parturition  as  of  procreation,  without  knowing  what  he 
had  begot  for  him  in  the  house,  fondles  the  fruit  of  his 
travail,  the  book  in  which  he  was  styled  Great;  justly 
perhaps  in  his  own  opinion,  but  very  unfitly  and  ridi- 
culously in  that  of  other  people.  He  hastens  to  the 
printer;  and,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  keep  possession 
of  the  fame  which  was  vanishing  from  bis  grasp,  he 
anxiously  attends  as  a  midwife  the  public  delivery  of 
those  praises,  or  rather  vile  flatteries,  which  he  had  so 
rapaciously  sought  this  fellow  and  others  to  bestow. 
For  this  purpose  Flaccus  seemed  the  most  proper  per* 
son  that  could  be  found  ;  him  he  readily  ])ersuade8,  not 
only  to  print  the  book,  which  nobody  would  have 
blamed,  but  also  publicly  to  profess  himself  the  author 
of  a  letter  to  Charles,  filled  with  the  most  calumnious 
aspersions  against  me,  whom  he  had  never  known. 
But  when  I  shew,  as  I  can  from  ginnl  authority,  how 
he  has  acted  towards  others,  it  will  be  the  less  astonish- 
ing why  he  should  so  readily  be  prevailed  on  to  com- 
mence such  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  me; 
and  with  so  little  consideration,  to  father  another's  ex- 
travagance of  slander  and  invective.  Flaccus,  whose 
country  is  unknown,  was  an  itinerant  bookseller,  a  no- 
torious pnidigal  and  cheat ;  for  a  long  time  he  carried 
on  a  clandestine  trade  in  liondon ;  from  which  city, 
after  practising  innumerable  frauds,  he  ran  away  in 
debt.  He  afterwards  lived  at  Paris,  during  the  whole 
reign  of  James,  an  object  of  distrust  and  a  monster  of 
extortion.  From  this  place  he  made  his  esca])e  ;  and 
now  does  not  dare  to  approach  within  many  miles;  at 
present  he  makes  his  appearance  as  a  regenerated  book- 
seller at  the  Hague,  ready  to  perform  any  nefarious 
and  dirty  work  to  which  he  may  be  invited.  And  as  a 
pr(»of  how  little  he  cares  what  he  says  or  what  he  does, 
\thcre  is  nothing  so  sacred  which  a  trifling  bribe  would 
luot  tempt  him  to  betray;  and  I  shall  bring  forward  his 
own  confession  to  shew  that  his  virulence  against  me  was 
not  prompted,  as  might  be  sii])posrd,  by  any  zeal  for 
the  public  good.  When  he  found  that  what  I  had  writ- 
ten against  Salmasius  had  a  considerable  sale,  he  writes 
to  some  of  my  friends  to  persuade  me  to  let  any  future 
publication  of  mine  issue  from  his  press;  and  promises  a 
great  degree  of  elegance  in  the  typ(»graphical  execution. 
I  replied,  that  I  had,  at  that  time,  no  work  by  me  ready 
for  the  press.  But  lol  hr,  who  had  Ititely  made  me 
such  an  officious  proffer  of  his  services,  soon  appears, 
not  only  as  the  printer,  but  the  (suborned)  author  of  a 
most  scandalous  libel  upon  my  character.  My  friends 
express  their  indignation ;  he  replies  with  unabashed 
effrontery,  that  he  is  quite  astonished  at  their  simplicity 
and  ignorance  of  the  world,  in  supposing  that  he  should 
suffer  any  notions  of  right  or  wrong  to  disturb  his  cal- 

1  It  i«  im(WMfiMe  to  Ki«r  «  litTklly  rxHrt  rrnHrrinff  of  thb ;  I  bav« 
plO'Ml  uiK>u  tiic  name  w  well  u  1  coiild  lu  LnglUb.^R.  1*. 
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K  of  prolilaDd  hUspeculationxof  gaia  :  tbatbe 

ive<l  ibal  leller  from  .Sulma^tius  to^tber  wilh  ihe 
hook ;  tliat  he  beftEwi  liim  lo  publish  it  ou  liis  own  m- 
connt,  in  the  way  bu  had  done ;  and  ihat,  if  Milloa  or 
atij  other  perean  tbougbt  Si  lo  write  bii  aniwer,  he 
sbnuld  bn»c  no  hetUalion  in  prinlin;  il,  if  ihcy  would 
■ploy  him  in  the  busiiic^.     This  wa*  nolhingr  else 

fny  thai  he  would  readily  publish  an  iuvectiie 
Kgunsl  Salm«$ius,  or  Kin^  Charles;  for  the  reply 
wM  relate  to  no  ntfarr  pennns.     It  is  needless  to  taj 

I  bale  unmasked  the  man ;  I  proceed  to  otJietti 
§ttr  he  is  nut  tlie  onlj  one  who  has  served  lo  embellish 
iratfie  cry  of  the  royttl  blood.  Here  tbcn  are  the 
■cton  in  the  drnma.  The  brawling  prolocutor,  the 
proOifrale  I'lavcus,  or,  if  you  bad  rather,  SalmasiuR, 
habited  in  the  mask  and  dloak  of  Flareus,  two  poetas- 
lers  dnink  with  stale  beer,  and  More  famed  for  adultery 
and  rape.  A  marrellous  company  of  tragedians!  and 
AD  honest  set  for  me  lo  engu;e!  But  as  inch  a  cause 
was  not  likely  to  procnre  adTersariea  of  a  dilTerent 
-  Rtamp ;  kt  us  now  priieecd  to  the  attack  of  the  indiiid- 
^Uisuch  as  tfaej  are;  only  first  prembin?  that,  if  any 
Ml*  ibink  my  refutation  wanting  in  praTitj,  he  tbould 
iveolleet.  that  I  have  not  to  rontend  with  a  weighty  foe, 
^1  only  a  merry-andrew  fao&l ;  and  that  in  such  a 
f<VOrh,  initcad  of  labourini;  to  tri*^  ■'  tbiDUK^""'  ^' 
lt!gbe«t  polUh  of  ele^ncc,  it  wa>  ri^ht  to  couKider 
vli at  diction  nii}fbt  be  ni»«t  nppnipriato  tiiiuchacrcw. 


The  Ritual  BIhimI  riyiiig  to  htvicfn  ftir  Btngamcr  on  ikt 
Engliih  parriridn. 

Your  narrative,  O  Afore,  would  have  had  a  greater 
appearance  uf  truth,  if  you  had  first  shewn  that  his 
blood  was  not  Justly  shed.  But  as  in  the  first  dawn 
of  the  reformation,  the  monks,  from  their  dearth  of  ar- 
gument, had  recourse  to  spectres  and  other  impositions, 
to  you,  when  iiutliiu<;  else  will  stand  you  in  any  stead, 
call  in  the  aid  of  loices  which  were  never  heard,  and 
Huperstitious  tricks  that  have  lonK  been  out  of  dale. 
You  would  nut  readily  give  any  of  ua  credit  for  having' 
heard  a  loice  from  heaven;  but  I  could  with  Utile  dif- 
ficulty believe  that  you  did  actually  hear  a  voice  from 
bell.  Yet,  I  beseech  you,  who  heanl  this  cry  of  the 
royal  blood  ?  Yourself!"  Mere  trash  ;  for  first  you 
never  bear  any  thing  good.*  But  that  cry  which 
mounis  to  heaven,  if  any  bul  God  hear,  it  can  only  be 
the  Ujiright  and  the  pure  ;  who,  themselves,  unstained 
wilh  crimes,  may  well  denounce  the  divine  ven^ance 
■gainst  the  g'uiJiy.  But  how  could  you  possibly  hear 
it?  or,  as  a  catamite,  would  you  write  a  satire  against 
lust?  Forjouseem.atlhesarae  time,  to  have  fabricated 
ibis  miraculous  cry  to  heaven  and  to  have  consummated 
your  amour  with  Ponlia.  There  ore  not  only  many 
impediments  in  your  sense,  bul  many  evil  incrustations 
about  your  heart,  which  would  fur  ever  prevent  such 
criei  from  reacbingyour  ears;  and  if  nothing  else  did, 
the  many  cries  which  are  continually  ascending  to 
heaven  against  yourowo  enormities  would  he  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.     The  voice  of  that  harlot,  whom  you 


debauched  in  the  garUcn,  and  wba  (BBplaiaa  tka>  jv. 
her  religious  teacher,  was  ilie  autbor  uf  Imt  m^mum 
deoiands  vengeance  a^ainU  you.  'I'ciigeaMc  ■  ^ 
mnndcd  af^nst  yuu  by  the  bosluad,  whaaa  B^tirf 
bed  youdehled;  it  is  demanded  by  Pwilia.M^a 
you  perjured  your  nuptial  vow ;  it  is  deawndfrf  ^A' 
little  innocent  wham  you  caused  to  be  Xnfrm  ia  ttiab 
Lnd  then  left  to  periab  witfauNt  upport. — JUI  Aa 
different  cries  for  vengeance  on  yaar  guilty  hnd  ^ 
inually  ascending  to  the  tbrane  of  G«d;  -mMAi 
do  not  bear,  it  is  certain  tlial  tlic  cry  of  iW  iqii 
blood  yuu  could  never  have  hrard.  Tttu  ynar  %0k, 
instead  of  the  royal  blood  rrying  to  bvaim,  Hfll 
re  fitly  be  entitled  "  Hare'*  Ux'irioaa  nriKiiif  fcr 
Pontia."  Of  that  tiresome  and  adcUe  epistle,  wU 
follows,  part  is  devoted  to  Charles,  psrt  t>  Uihat.k 
exalt  the  one.  and  to  vilify  die  other.  Take  a  ifab- 
menfrom  the  beginnings  "  The  daiBinions al^ Ckvbs,' 
he  says,  "  were  thrown  into  Utc  sACfilegivo*  hiodi  W 
parricides  and  Deicides."  I  shall  not  stay  ID 
whether  this  rant  be  the  prodoet  of 
Mure,  or  of  Flaccus.  Bui  this  which  M«hai  iA« 
laugh,  may  well  make  Charlu  rave ;  for  a  liole  rfw 
he  says  that  "  no  one  was  mura  devoted  to  ifa  btaiM 
of  Charles."  Uliatiruly'  was  thm  ue  mm  Hr  Pi- 
voted to  bis  interests  than  you,  who  eAnd  M^dU 
and  Weirculate  tlw  invectives  of  bit  anchi?  B*« 
wretched  and  forlorn  must  be  the  siiaalian  of  Clidi^ 
if  a  scoundrel  of  a  primer  dare  to  rank  hi— ilf  i^t 
his  most  con  &de4itial  friends.'  Wretched  mimim^ 
he  bo,if  llie  perfidious Flaccns  equal  bicdeanM Biafc 
in  fidelity  and  affection !  But  could  the  fcUaw  htn 
spoken  auy  thing  either  muic  orrvgasll*  <rf  lilWi'lf 
or  more  contemptuously  of  the  king  and  tW  ku0 
friends  ?  Nor  is  it  less  ridiculous  that  a  low-Iiv^  ■» 
chanic  should  be  brought  upon  the  stage  to  philgBafli* 
on  the  principles  of  gnvemment.  and  the  linaat/ 
kings  ;  and  lo  speak  in  a  tone  a&  lofty  as  eve*  Sdp» 
sius  or  More.  But  indeed  on  this  u  well  aa^thBM- 
cosions  I  hare  discovered  evident  indieations  thai  Sti- 
masius,  notn  ilhstanding  the  multiplicity  of  bt»m£i|> 
WO)  a  man  of  puerile  judgment,  aud  without  any  kw*- 
ledge  of  the  world ;  for  though  he  most  bava  nl 
that  ihe  chief  magistrates,  in  L 
government  of  Sparta,  were  always  wont  U> 
some  virtuous  citizen  the  merit  of  every  good  oyiif 
which  the  worthless  and  the  proHigate  mi^M  occasiM- 
ally  pronounce,  he  has  shewn  himself  so  utteriy  t^m- 
rant  of  all  that  is  called  propriety,  as  toaKxihrtoAc 
vilest  of  men,  senliweaU  which  could  beco»t  odyA*  I 
good  and  wise.  Keepopyour  spirits,  Charles ;  iff  At  4 
old  rogue  Flaccus,  whose  faith  in  pravidaia  ii  #  I 
great,  tells  ynu  not  to  be  depressed.  I>u  Dcit  nee*^ 
under  so  many  sufferings.  Flai-eus,  the  mast  u^M^  , 
cipled  prodigal,  who  so  soon  lost  all  that  be  **tr  M  1 
lelb  ynu  not  to  despond  when  all  is  lost.  MakcA*  | 
best  of  your  ill-slarrcd  fortune.  And  can  yoa  U^  I 
making  ihe  best  of  it  when  be  advises,  wb«,  fa*  «  I 
manyyears,  by  every  spcciesof  peculation  and  iuqdQ^  I 
has  been  wont  to  subsist  on  ihe  (brtunes  of  iithinf     I 
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**'  Drink  deep  of  wisdom,  for  jou  are  plung^  in  wis- 
dom's pool."  So  counsels,  so  directs  joll j  Flaccas,  the 
unriTalled  preceptor  of  kings,  who,  seizing  the  leathern 
flagon  with  his  ink-smeared  hands,  drinks  among  his 
fellow  workmen  a  hug^e  draught  to  the  success  of  your 
philosophy.  This  dares  Flaccus,  jour  incomparable 
partisan,  who  signs  his  name  to  admonitions,  which 
Salmasius,  which  More,  and  your  other  advocates,  have 
too  little  courage,  or  too  much  pride,  to  own.  For,  as 
often  as  you  have  any  need  of  admonition  or  defence, 
they  are  always  anonymously  wise  or  hrave ;  and  at 
another's  hazard  rather  than  their  own.  Let  this  fel- 
low therefore,  whoever  he  may  be,  cease  to  make  a 
barren  boast  of  his  vigorous  and  animated  eloquence ; 
for  the  author  truly  *'  fears  to  divulge  his  name,  which 
bas  become  so  renowned  by  the  exertions  of  his  genius." 
Bat  he  had  not  the  courage,  even  in  that  work  which 
was  to  avenge  the  royal  blood,  to  prefix  a  dedication  to 
Charles  without  the  vicarious  aid  of  Flaccus,  in  whose 
words  he  was  contented  to  say  that,  **  if  it  might  be 
permitted,  he  would  dedicate  the  book  to  his  majesty 
without  a  name."  Thus  having  done  with  Charles,  he 
next  puts  himself  in  a  menacing  posture  against  me. 
** After  this  prosmium"  the  wonderful  "Salmasius 
will  make  the  trumpet  blow  a  deadly  blast."  You  an- 
nounce a  new  kind  of  harmony ;  for  to  the  terrors  of 
that  loud-sounding  instrument  no,  symphony  bears  so 
close  a  resemblance  as  that  which  is  produced  by  ac- 
camulated  flatulency.  But  I  advise  Salmasius  not  to 
rmise  the  notes  of  this  trumpet  to  too  high  a  pitch ;  for, 
the  louder  the  tones,  the  more  he  will  expose  himself 
to  a  slap  on  the  chops;  which,  while  both  his  cheeks 
ring,  will  give  a  delightful  flow  to  his  well-propor- 
tioned melodies.  You  chatter  on,  *'  who  has  not  his 
equal,  nor  near  his  equal,  in  the  whole  literary  and 
scientiCic  world."  What  assurance !  Ye  men  of  eru- 
dition, scattered  over  the  world,  can  you  think  it  pos- 
sible that  a  preference  over  you  all  should  be  given  to 
a  grammatical  louse,  whose  only  treasure  of  merit,  and 
bope  of  fame,  consisted  in  a  glossary  ;  and  wiio  would 
at  last  be  found  to  deserve  nothing  but  contempt,  if  a 
comparison  were  instituted  between  him  and  men 
really  learned.  But  this  would  not  be  aflirmcd  by  any 
except  the  lowest  driveller,  more  destitute  of  under- 
standing than  even  Flaccus  himself.  **  And  who  has 
now  employed  in  the  service  of  your  majesty,  a  stu- 
pendous mass  of  erudition,  illuminated  by  a  genius 
quite  divine."  If  you  recollect  what  I  said  above,  that 
Salmasius  took  this  letter,  which  was  either  written  by 
bimself  or  one  of  his  creatures,  to  the  printer,  and  in- 
treated  the  servile  artificer  to  aflix  his  own  name  to  the 
publication,  you  will  discover  the  indisputable  marks 
of  a  mind  truly  grovelling  and  contemptible;  basely 
wooing  a  panegyrick  on  itself,  and  sedulously  pmcur- 
ing^,  even  from  a  fool,  an  unbounded  prodigality  of 
praise.  **  An  incomparable  and  immortal  work,  which 
it  is  fruitless  to  revile,  and  in  which  it  must  astonish 
even  the  regular  practitioners  of  the  law,  how  a  French- 
man should  so  soon  bring  himself  to  understand  and  to 
eapJaj'u  |j,e  English  history,  the  laws,  statutes,  records, 
^^'"    indeed  how  little  he  understood  our  laws,  and 


how  much  he  spoke  at  random  on  the  subject,  we  have 
produced  abundant  evidence  to  shew.  "  But  he  will 
soon,  in  another  impression  which  he  is  preparing 
against  the  rebels,  stop  the  mouths  of  rcvilers,  and 
chastise  Milton  according  to  his  deserts."  You,  there- 
fore, as  that  little  avant  courier  of  a  iish,  run  before  the 
Salmasian  whale,  which  threatens  an  attack  upon  our 
coast ;  we  sharpen  our  harpoons  to  elicit  any  oil  or  gall 
which  his  impetuous  vengeance  may  contain.  In  the 
mean  time  we  admire  the  more  than  Pythagorean  ten- 
derness of  this  prodigy  of  a  man,  who  compassionating 
animals,  and  particularly  flsh,  to  whose  flesh  even  Lent 
shews  no  indulgfence,  destined  so  many  volumes  to  the 
decent  apparelling  of  myriads  of  poor  sprats  and  her- 
rings, and  bequeathed  by  will  a  paper  coat  to  each. 

Rejoice,  ye  herrings,  and  ye  ocean  fry. 
Who,  in  cold  winter,  shiver  in  the  sea ; 
The  knight,  Salmasius,  pitying  your  hard  lot. 
Bounteous  intends  your  nakedness  to  clothe. 
And,  lavish  of  his  paper,  is  preparing 
Chartaceous  jackets  to  invest  you  all. 
Jackets  resplendent  with  his  arms  and  fame, 
Exultingly  parade  tlie  fishy  mart. 
And  sing  his  praise  with  checquered  livery. 
That  well  might  serve  to  grace  the  lcttcr*d  store 
Of  those,  who  pick  their  noses  and  ne*er  read. 

This  I  wrote  on  the  long  expected  edition  of  his  far- 
famed  work ;  in  printing  which  he  was  strenuously  en- 
gaged, while  you,  sir,  were  polluting  his  house  by  your 
scandalous  amour  with  Pontia.  And  Salmasius  appears 
to  have  long  and  industriously  applied  himself  to  the 
execution  ;  for,  only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  when 
a  learned  person,  from  whom  I  received  the  information, 
sent  to  ask  him  when  he  would  publish  the  second  part 
of  his  argument  against  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope; 
he  replied,  that  he  should  not  return  to  that  work  till 
he  had  completed  his  labours  against  Milton.  Thus 
I  was  preferred  before  the  Pope  ;  and  that  supremacy 
which  he  denied  to  him  in  the  church,  he  gratuitously 
bestowed  on  me  in  his  resentment.  Thus  I  seem  to 
have  furnished  a  timely  succour  against  his  subversion 
of  the  papacy;  and  to  have  saved  the  Roman  capital 
from  the  irruption  of  a  second  Catiline,  not  indeed  like 
the  Consul  Tully,  by  the  fasces  of  oflice,  or  the  pre- 
monitions of  a  dream,  but  by  very  diflcrent  means. 
Surely  many  cardinals'  caps  will  be  due  to  me  on  this 
account;  and  I  fear  lest  the  Roman  Pontifl*,  by  the 
transfer  of  a  title,  which  lately  belonged  to  our  kings, 
should  salute  me  with  the  appellation  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  You  see  under  what  a  cloud  of  disgrace 
Salmasius  laboured  to  depress  me.  But  ought  he  to 
have  relinquished  a  post  of  honourable  exertion  to 
mingle  in  foreign  controversies,  or  to  have  deserted  the 
service  of  the  church  for  political  and  external  dis- 
cussions, in  which  he  had  no  knowledge  and  no  con- 
cent ?  Ought  he  to  have  made  a  truce  with  the  Pope  ? 
and,  what  was  most  base  of  all,  after  the  utmost  bitter- 
ness of  hostility,  to  have  sought  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Bishops?  l/ct  us  now  come  to  the  charges  which 
were  brought  against  myself.  Is  there  any  thing  re- 
prehensible in  my  manners  or  my  conduct  ?    Surely 
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nothing',  Wliat  na  one,  DOl  totally  divested  of  all  gr- 
oerous  len^ibiliir,  would  Iiutc  dune,  lie  repniacheB  me 
^■ritli  want  of  beauty  aod  loss  of  sigltl. 


;r  huge  and  bidrau!,  void  of  tight. 


iVerlainlj  never  supposed  tliat  I  sliould  have  been 
i^i|red  ID  enter  Into  a  fompeiilioii  for  beauty  with 
ibe  Cyclops ;  but  he  tin  mediately  corredi  himseir,  and 
tA<fs,  "  tliuu^h  not  indeed  hug«,  for  ibere  cannot  be  a 
tnoni  spare,  sbriTclled,  and  bloodless  forpi."  Il  iii  of 
no  moment  lii  say  any  thing  of  pemonal  appearance, 
yet  lest  (as  the  Spanish  vulgar,  implicitly  confiding  in 
iho  relations  of  tbeir  priests,  bcliefe  of  heretic^}  any 
one,  from  ibe  representations  of  my  enemies,  should  be 
led  to  imagine  ibat  1  hare  either  the  bead  of  a  dog,  or 
the  biiin  of  a  rhinoceros,  I  will  say  something  on  the 
BUbjcct.  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  my 
graleful  actuowledgements  to  tlie  Deity,  and  of  refut- 
ing the  iDosI  sbameless  lies.  I  do  not  believe  ibal  I 
was  ervr  once  noted  for  deformity,  hy  any  one  tvbo 
ever  saw  me  ;  but  the  praise  of  beauty  I  am  not 
anxious  to  obtain.  My  statnre  certainly  is  not  tall ; 
but  it  rather  approaches  ibc  middle  than  the  diminu- 
tive. Yet  what  if  it  were  diminulive,  when  so  many 
men,  illustrious  bulb  in  peace  and  war,  have  been  the 
aatne?  And  fauw  can  ibat  he  called  diminutive,  which 
is  great  enough  for  every  virtuous  achievement  ?  Nor, 
though  very  thin,  was  I  ever  deficient  in  courage  ur 
in  Btrcngtb ;  and  I  was  wont  constantly  to  exercise 
myself  in  the  use  of  ibe  sword,  as  long  as  it  comported 
with  my  habits  and  my  yeais.  Armed  with  this 
weapon,  as  I  usually  was,  I  should  have  thought  my- 
self quite  a  match  for  any  one.  though  much  stronger 
than  niysdf;  and  I  felt  perfectly  sctnre  against  the 
assault  of  any  open  enemy.  At  this  moment  I  have 
the  same  courage,  the  same  streugth,  though  nut 
the  same  eyes;  yet  so  little  do  ihey  betray  any  exter- 
nal appearance  of  injury,  that  ihty  are  as  unclouded 
and  bright  as  the  eyes  of  those  who  most  distinctly 
see.  In  this  instance  alone  I  am  a  dissembler  against 
my  will.  My  face,  which  is  said  to  indicate  a  total 
privation  uf  blond,  is  of  a  Gomplcxion  entirely  opposite 
to  the  pale  and  the  cadaverous;  so  that,  though  I  am 
more  than  forty  years  old,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  to 
whom  I  do  not  appear  ten  yean  younger  than  I  am  ; 
and  the  Bmoothness  of  my  skin  is  not.  in  the  least, 
alfected  hy  the  wrinkles  of  age.  If  there  he  one  par- 
ticle of  falsehood  in  this  reUliou,  I  should  deservedly 
incur  the  ridicule  of  many  thousands  of  my  couniry- 
men,and  even  many  foreigners  to  whom  I  am  per- 
sonally known.  But  if  he,  in  a  matter  so  foreign  lo 
bis  purpose,  shall  be  found  to  have  asserted  so  many 
shameless  and  graliiilnos  falsehood',  yiiu  may  the 
more  readily  estimate  the  quantity  of  bis  veracity  on 
[other  topics.  Thus  much  necessity  compelled  me  to 
[assert  concerning  my  personal  appearance.  Bcspeci- 
jing  youis,  though  I  have  been  informed  that  it  is  most 
insignificant  and  contemptible,  a  perfect  mirror  of  the 
worlhlessne^s  of  yonr  character  and  the  malevolence 
of  your  heart,  I  say  nothing,  and  no  one  will  be 
aniious  that  any  thmg  should  be  aaid.    I  wish  that  I 


could  with  equal  facility  refute  what  tliii  I 
opponent  bas  said  nf  my  hlinctneBi;  imt  I  laaut  it 
it;  and  I  must  submit  to  the  afflictioa.  Ii  isbMm 
wretchc'j  to  be  blind,  as  it  is  nut  tn  In  capaUe  nf  ^ 
during  blindness.  But  why  should  I  hm  ■wtvm  • 
misfortune,  which  it  behoves  cut^ry  one  Id  ts  fnpmd 
to  endure  if  it  should  happen;  which  isaj.nitlwa^ 
mun  course  nf  things,  happen  to  anj-  nun  i  aal  mUik 
has  been  known  tn  happen  lo  the  iDonl  rfkliacwM 
and  virliuiiis  persons  in  hislorj.  Shall  I  ncHM 
those  wise  and  ancient  bards,  wbose  iMiifltiMll  ih 
gods  are  said  to  have  compensated  by  Hlftniar  #■!••- 
meots,  and  whom  men  so  much  reveirrf,  that  An 
chose  rather  lo  impute  their  want  v(  sigbt  to  iWb- 
justice  of  heaven  than  to  their  own  want  uf  inaaona 
or  virtue  ?  What  is  reported  of  the  Angur  TiRpasta 
well  known ;  uf  whom  Apollaaius  aung  tb«  !■  ka 
Argonauts ; 

To  men  he  dar'd  Ibe  will  divine  diiclow. 
Nor  resr'd  what  Jove  might  in  his  wrath  iDipoa 
The  goJ."  atsigued  him  age,  wilhool  irewj. 
Butsnalch'd  ibc  bleHing  of  his  n^hl  an;. 

But  God  himself  is  truth  ;  in  propagating  wlnehiM 
men  di»<play  a  greater  integrityand  zeal, they  t|yit 
nearer  tu  the  similitude  of  God,  and  possaa  ■  ^naB 
portion  of  his  love.  We  cannoi  suppose  (he  Dritit*- 
vious  of  truth,  or  uowilliug  that  il  shiHikl  hr  fiwb 
communicated  to  mankind.  The  lots  of  sighl.  tW»- 
fore,  which  this  inspired  tage.  who  was  h>  ngw  it 
promoting  knowledge  among  men,  snstainnl,  caaatf 
be  considered  ai  a  judicial  puDishni«iiL  Or  AJi  1 
mention  those  worthies  who  were  as  dislinguitbcd  fcr 
wisdom  in  the  cabinet,  as  for  vaJour  in  the  fieU  ?  i>l 
first,  Timoleon  of  Corinth,  who  delivered  bts  cilv  aal 
all  Sicily  fmm  tbe  yoke  of  slaiery ;  (hau  wbaoi  Aat 
never  lived,  in  any  age,  a  more  virtuous  man,  or  sane 
incorrupt  statesman :  Next  Appius  Claudiin,  whnt  ^ 
creet  counsels  in  the  senate,  though  (hey  canU  vd  r- 
slore  sight  to  his  own  eyes,  saved  Italy  from  iheli*- 
midable  inroads  of  Pyrrhiis:  ilien  CaKitins  HetcOB 
the  high  priest,  wbo  lost  his  sifrbt.  while  lie  saved,  aM 
only  the  city,  but  the  palladiutn.  the  prolertioB  nflfe 
city,  and  the  most  sacred  relics,  from  (he  deslnetinc' 
the  Rames.  On  other  occastnna  Providence  has  indoi 
given  conspicuous  proofs  of  its  regard  for  such  iinfab« 
exertions  of  patriotism  and  virtue:  what,  ibeTefsn.  hap- 
pened to  so  great  and  so  good  a  man.  I  can  hardly 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  misfurlunes.  Why  shaati  I 
mention  othere  of  later  times,  as  Dandolo  of  Veai 
the  incomparable  Doge;  or  Roemar  Zisca,  diebitv 
of  generals,  and  the  champion  of  the  cron  ;  or  J»v» 
Zanchius,  and  some  other  theologians  of  the  bifh 
reputation  ?  For  il  is  evident  thai  the  Pairisnb  fa«t 
than  whom  no  man  ever  enjoyed  mor«  of  the  diiii 
regard,  lived  blind  for  many  years;  and  perhaps ik 
his  son  Jacob,  who  was  equally  an  ohjecl  of  the  Jiti* 
benevolence-  And  in  short,  did  nut  ourSationrki 
self  clearly  declare  that  that  piwr  man  whiwi  be  iv-  , 
stored  to  sight,  had  not  been  bom  blind,  either  n 
count  ofbisovrn  sins  or  those  of  bbpn^eniws.'  i''    ', 
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irith  respect  to  myself,  though  T  bave  accurately  ex- 
amined my  conduct,  and  scrutinized  my  soul,  I  call 
thee,  O  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  to  witness,  that  I 
am  not  conscious,  either  in  the  more  early  or  in  the 
later  periods  of  my  life,  of  having  committed  any 
enormity,  which  might  deservedly  have  marked  me  out 
as  a  fit  object  for  such  a  calamitous  visitation.  But 
■nice  my  enemies  boast  that  this  affliction  is  only  a  re- 
tribution for  the  transgressions  of  my  pen,  I  again  in- 
▼oke  the  Almighty  to  witness,  that  I  never,  at  any  time, 
wrote  any  thing  which  I  did  not  think  agreeable  to 
truth,  to  justice,  and  to  piety.  This  was  my  persua- 
aum  then,  and  I  feel  the  same  persuasion  now.  Nor 
was  I  ever  prompted  to  such  exertions  by  the  influence 
of  ambition,  by  the  lust  of  lucre  or  of  praise  ;  it  was 
<nily  by  the  conviction  of  duty  and  the  feeling  of  pa- 
triotism, a  disinterested  passion  for  the  extension  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Thus,  therefore,  when  I 
was  publickly  solicited  to  write  a  reply  to  the  defence 
of  the  royal  cause,  when  I  had  to  contend  with  the 
pressure  of  sickness,  and  with  the  apprehension  of  soon 
losing  the  sight  of  my  remaining  eye,  and  when  my 
medical  attendants  clearly  announced,  that  if  I  did  en- 
gage in  the  work,  it  would  be  irreparably  lost,  their 
premonitions  caused  no  hesitation  and  inspired  no  dis- 
may. I  would  not  have  listened  to  the  voice  even  of 
Eacnlapius  himself  from  the  shrine  of  Epidauris,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  suggestions  of  the  heavenly  monitor 
within  my  breast ;  my  resolution  w  as  unshaken,  though 
the  alternative  was  either  the  loss  of  my  sight,  or  the 
desertion  of  my  duty ;  and  I  called  to  mind  those  two 
destinies,  which  the  oracle  of  Delphi  announced  to  the 
son  of  Thetis. 

Two  fates  may  lead  me  to  tlie  realms  of  night ; 

If  staying  here,  around  Troy's  wall  I  fight, 

To  my  dear  home  no  more  must  I  return ; 

But  lasting  glory  will  adorn  my  um. 

Bat,  if  I  withdraw  from  the  martial  strife. 

Short  is  my  fame,  but  long  will  be  my  life.         II.  iz. 

I  considered  that  many  had  purchased  a  less  good  by  a 
greater  evil,  the  meed  of  glory  by  the  loss  of  life ;  but 
tbat  I  might  procure  great  good  by  little  sufl*ering ; 
that  though  I  am  blind,  I  might  still  discharge  the 
most  honourable  duties,  the  performance  of  which,  as  it 
is  something  more  durable  than  glory,  ought  to  be  an 
object  of  superior  admiration  and  esteem;  I  resolved, 
therefore,  to  make  the  short  interval  of  sight,  which 
was  leA  me  to  enjoy,  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the 
public  interest.  Thus  it  is  clear,  by  what  motives  I 
was  governed  in  the  measures  which  I  took,  and  the 
losses  which  I  sustained.  Let  then  the  calumniators 
of  the  divine  goodness  cease  to  revile,  or  to  make  me 
the  object  of  their  superstitious  imaginations.  I^et  them 
consider,  that  my  situation,  such  as  it  is,  is  neither  an 
oliject  of  my  shame  or  my  regret,  that  my  resolutions 
are  too  firm  to  be  shaken,  that  I  am  not  depressed  by 
any  sense  of  the  divine  displeasure ;  that,  on  the  other 
band,  in  the  most  momentous  periods,  I  have  had  full 
oxpenence  of  the  divine  favour  and  protection ;  and 
that,  in  the  solace  and  the  strength  which  have  been 


infused  into  me  from  above,  T  have  been  enabled  to  do 
the  will  of  God;  that  I  may  oflener  think  on  what  he 
has  bestowed,  than  on  what  he  has  withheld ;  that,  in 
short,  I  am  unwilling  to  exchange  my  consciousness  of 
rectitude  with  that  of  any  other  person ;  and  that  I  feel 
the  recollection  a  treasured  store  of  tranquillity  and  de- 
light    But,  if  the  choice  were  necessary,  I  would.  Sir, 
prefer  my  blindness  to  yours ;  yours  is  a  cloud  spread 
over  the  mind,  which  darkens  both  the  light  uf  reason 
and  of  conscience ;  mine  keeps  from  my  view  ouly  the 
coloured  surfaces  of  things,  while  it  leaves  me  at  liberty 
to  contemplate  the  beauty  and  stability  of  virtue  and  of 
truth.     How  many  things  are  there  besides,  which  I 
would  not  willingly  see ;  how  many  which  I  must  see 
against   my  will;  and  how  few   which   I  feel  any 
anxiety  to  see!  There  is,  as  the  apostle  has  remarked, 
a  way  to  strength  through  weakness.     Let  me  then  be 
the  most  feeble  creature  alive,  as  long  as  that  feeble- 
ness serves  to  invigorate  the  energies  of  my  rational 
and  immortal  spirit ;  as  long  as  in  that  obscurity,  in 
which  I  am  enveloped,  the  light  of  the  divine  presence 
more  clearly  shines ;  then,  in  the  proportion  as  I  am 
weak,  I  shall  be  invincibly  strong;  and  in  proportion 
as  I  am  blind,  I  shall  more  clearly  see.     O !  tliat  I 
may  thus  be  perfected  by  feebleness,  and  irradiated  by 
obscurity !  And  indeed,  in  my  blindness,  I  enjoy  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  the  favour  of  the   Deity ;  who 
regards  me  with  more  tenderness  and  compassion  in  pro- 
portion as  I  am  able  to  behold  nothing  but  himself  Alas ! 
for  him  who  insults  me,  who  maligns  and  merits  public 
execration !     For  the  divine  law  not  only  shields  me 
from  injury,  but  almost  renders  me  too  sacred  to  at- 
tack ;  not  indeed  so  much  from  the  privation  of  my 
sight,  as  from  the  overshadowing  of  those  heavenly 
wings,  which  seem  to  have  occasioned  this  obscurity ; 
and  which,  when  occasioned,  he  is  wont  to  illuminate 
with  an  interior  light,  more  precious  and  more  pure. 
To  this  I  ascribe  the  more  tender  assiduities  of  my 
friends,  their  soothing  attentions,  their  kind  visits, 
their  reverential  observances ;  among  whom  there  are 
some  with  whom  I  may  interchange  the  Pyludean  and 
Thesian  dialogue  of  inseparable  friends. 

Orest.    Proceed,  and  be  rudder  of  my  feet,  by  shewing  me 
the  most  endearing  love. 

Eurip.  in  Orest. 
And  in  another  place. 

Lend  your  hand  to  your  devoted  friend. 
Throw  your  arm  round  my  neck,  and  I  will  conduct  you 
on  the  way. 

This  extraordinary  kindness  which  I  experience,  can- 
not be  any  fortuitous  combination ;  and  friends,  such 
as  mine,  do  not  suppose  that  all  the  virtues  of  a  man 
are  containt  d  in  his  eyes.  Nor  do  the  persons  of  prin- 
cipal distinction  in  the  commonwealth  sufl*er  me  to  be 
bereaved  of  comfort,  when  they  sec  nie  bereaved  of 
sight,  amid  the  exertions  which  I  made,  the  zeal  which 
I  shewed,  and  the  dangers  which  I  run  for  the  liberty 
which  I  love.  But,  soberly  reflecting  on  the  casualties 
of  human  life,  they  shew  me  favour  and  indulgence  as 
to  a  soldier  who  has  sen'ed  his  time ;  and  kindly  con- 
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cede  to  me  an  exemption  firom  care  and  toil.  Thej  do 
not  strip  me  of  the  badges  of  honour  which  I  have  once 
worn  ;  thej  do  not  deprive  me  of  the  places  of  public 
trust  to  which  I  have  been  appointed ;  they  do  not 
abridge  my  salary  or  emoluments ;  which,  though  I 
may  not  do  so  much  to  deserve  as  I  did  formerly,  they 
are  too  considerate  and  too  kind  to  take  away ;  and  in 
short  they  honour  me  as  much,  as  the  Athenians  did 
those  whom  they  determined  to  support  at  the  public 
expence  in  the  Prytaneum.  Thus,  while  both  God 
and  man  unite  in  solacing  me  under  the  weight  of  my 
affliction,  let  no  one  lament  my  loss  of  sight  in  so 
honourable  a  cause.  And  let  me  not  indulge  in  un- 
availing grief;  or  want  the  courage  either  to  despise 
the  reyilers  of  my  blindness,  or  the  forbearance  easily 
to  pardon  the  offence.  T  return  to  you.  Sir,  whoever 
you  may  be,  who,  with  a  remarkable  inconsistency, 
seem  to  consider  me  at  one  time  as  a  giant,  and  at  an- 
other as  a  dwarf.  You  end  with  expressing  your  wish, 
that  the  United  Provinces  may  with  as  much  ease, 
and  as  much  success,  put  an  end  to  this  war,  as  Sal- 
masius  will  put  an  end  to  Milton.  To  which  wish,  if 
I  were  cheerfully  to  assent,  I  think  that  I  should  not 
omen  ill,  nor  ill  implore  for  our  success,  or  for  the 
English  interest. 

But  lo !  again  a  dissonant  and  hissing  cry !  It  seems 
as  if  a  flock  of  geese  were  passing  through  the  air.     I 
now  perceive  what  it  is ;  the  cry  has  no  tragic  tones ; 
the  chorus  makes  its  appearance ;  when  lo !  two  poe- 
tasters, if  two  there  be,  as  diverse  in  colour  as  in  form. 
Shall  I  call  it  a  Sphinx,  or  that  poetical  monster  of 
Horace,  with  a  woman's  head  and  an  ass's  neck,  co- 
vered with  motley  plumes,  and  made  up  of  limbs  taken 
from  every  species  of  animals  ?    Yes,  that  is  the  very 
thing!  It  is  surely  some  rhapsodist  or  other,  dressed 
out  in  scraps  of  verses  with  poetic  rags ;  though  it  is 
uncertain  whether  there  be  one  or  two ;  for  there  is  not 
the  mention  of  a  name.     True  poets  arc  the  objects 
of  my  reverence  and  my  love ;  and  the  constant  sources 
of  my  delight.     I  know  that  the  most  of  them,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  those  of  Buchanan,  have  been  the 
strenuous  enemies  of  despotism  ;  but  these  pedlars  and 
'milliners  of  verse,  who  can  bear.^   They  applaud  and 
they  revile  as  it  may  happen,  as  gain,  or  passion,  or 
the  bottle  may  incite,  without  choice,  discrimination, 
judgment,  or  moderation,  princes  and  plebeians,  the 
literate  and  illiterate,  honest  men  and  knaves.     They 
heap  together  such  a  motley,  indi<>;-ested,  and  putrid 
mass  of  adulation,  that  it  would  be  better  to  be  pro- 
secuted with  contempt,  than  loaded  with  such   praise. 
And  he,  whom  they  revile,  should  think  it  no  small 
honour,  that  he  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of  such 
absurd  and  foolish  miscreants.     I  doubt  whether  the 
first,  if  there  be  two,  be  a  poet  or  a  mason ;  for  he  so 
bedaubs  the  face  of  Salmasius,  that  he  hardly  leaves 
the  space  of  a  hair  without  a  coating-  of  plaster.     He 
represents  the  giant-warring  hero,  riding  in  his  tri- 
umphal car,  brandishing  the  spear,  the  cestus,  and  all 
the  foppery  of  war,  attended  by  all  the  learned  who 
walk  on  foot,  but  at  an  awful  distance  behind  his  cha- 
riot ;  since  he  is  feigned  lo  **  Wnc  \i^eiv  ^awvm\s&\Q\v^d 


by  the  Deity  to  heal  the  distractions  of  the  woiU,  lai 
with  an  impenetrable  shield,  to  protect  kingi  n  tk 
possession  of  their  rights,  and  in  the  splendour  of  tlm 
sovereignty."  Salmasius  must  surely  have  been  doaliii 
in  a  state  of  second  infancy,  when  be  could  be  lo  tuA 
taken  by  this  encomium,  as  to  cause  it  immediatdj  ii 
be  published  to  the  world.  The  poet  must  have  bca 
a  miserable  drudge,  and  without  any  feeling  of  ^ 
priety,  to  lavish  such  a  prodigality  of  prai&e  on  agna- 
marian  ;  a  race  of  men  who  have  been  always  thiigk 
to  act  as  a  sort  of  subordinate  and  menial  part  to  ik 
bard.  The  other  does  not  make  verses,  hot  is  tfak 
mad ;  himself  more  raving  than  all  the  entfansiasl^vb 
are  the  objects  of  his  furious  invective.  Is  if  W 
were  the  hangman  in  the  employ  of  Salmasius,  like ik 
son  of  Dama,  he  invokes  the  Horatii  and  Cadav; 
then,  intoxicated  with  hellebore,  be  disgorges  a  vkb 
cistern  of  abuse,  which  an  index  to  Plaotus  sbo«f  kia 
where  to  pilfer  from  the  mouths  of  moantebaaki  aii 
slaves.  You  would  suppose,  that  bis  langaa^  w« 
rather  Oscan  than  Latin  ;  or  that  be  was  croakiof  bkc 
the  frog  of  a  slimy  pool.  Then  to  shew  you  bow  mmk 
he  is  a  master  of  iambics,  be  makes  two  false  qoaiii- 
ties  in  a  single  word  ;  making  one  syllable  long,  vboe 
it  ought  to  he  short,  and  another  short,  where  it  oifk 
to  be  long. 

Hi  trucidato  rege  per  borrendnm  oeias. 
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Take  away,  O  ass!  those  panniers  of  airy 
and  speak,  if  you  can,  three  words  that  have  an  iSaStj 
to  common  sense ;  if  it  be  possible  for  the  tumid  pof- 
kin  of  your  skull  to  discover  for  a  moment  aoj  tkiif 
ike  the  reality  of  intellect.  In  the  mean  time,  I  abu- 
don  the  pedagogue  to  the  rods  of  his  scholars.  Dovoa 
go  on  to  revile  me  as  worse  than  Cromwell,  since  tab 
cannot  pay  me  a  higher  compliment.    But  shall  I  ctll 
you  a  friend,  a  fool,  or  an  insidious  foe  ?    Friend  n« 
cannot  be,  for  your  language  is  that  of  an  enemv.  Ho« 
then  could  you  be  such   an  egregious  fool,  as.  ii  tk 
orgasms  of  your  virulence,   to  assign  me  the  post  flf 
pre-eminence  above  so  great  a  personage.'  Fordojoi 
not  perceive,  or  do  you  think  me   too  dull  to  i'actn. 
that  the  violence  of  your  hostilitv  onlv  serres  to  ttf* 
ment  the  splendor  of  my  patriotism  ;  and  that  tk  i»> 
pics  of  my  panegyric  must  be  as  numerous  as  rtar 
subjects  of  reproach.     If  I  am  most  the  object  of  jwr 
aversion,  it  is  because  vou  have  most  felt  the  font  ti 
my  blows ;  because  I  have  been  the  greatest  oklaek 
in  the  way  of  your  success.     This  proves  that  I  k« 
deserved  well  of  my  country;  for  the  teslimoBj  of  m 
enemy,  however  suspicious  on  other  occasions,  mr  k 
safely  trusted  with  respect  to  bis  own  sensation  of  n- 
sentment.     Do  you  not  remember  that  the  poet,  ia  tk 
context  which  ensued  between  Ajax  and  Ulyssei;,k 
the  arms  of  Achilles,  leaves  the  matter  accordiocf 
the  opinion  of  Nestor,  to  the  decision,  not  of  tbdr  Gr^ 
cian  friends,  but  of  their  Trojan  foes. 

To  the  cool  Trojans  let  us  leave  the  caise. 
And  a  little  after. 

What  sober  justice  dictates  they'll  decree. 
From  Inve  and  ev*ry  partial  bias  free ; 
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For  all  the  Greeks  alike  incur  their  hate. 
Alike  the  authors  of  their  niio'd  state. 

Thus  says  Q.  Calaber.  You  must  therefore  be  insidi- 
outlj  studious  to  oppress  me  with  the  public  indigna- 
tion ;  and  thus  you  corrupt  and  pervert  the  open  and 
manlj  vigour  of  an  enemy,  by  the  treacherous  and  in- 
veterate indi|rnity  of  your  disposition  ;  and  you  shew 
jonrself,  not  only  the  worst  of  men,  but  the  basest  of 
enemies.  But,  good  Sir,  I  will  by  no  means  frustrate 
jour  endeavours :  for,  though  I  may  wish  to  rival 
Ulysses  in  the  merits  of  his  patriotism,  I  am  yet  no 
eompetitor  for  the  arms  of  Achilles.  I  am  not  solicit- 
oas  for  an  Elysium  painted  on  a  shield,  which  others 
may  see  me  brandish  in  the  contest;  but  I  desire  to 
bemr  upon  my  shoulders  a  real  not  a  painted  weight,  of 
which  I  may  feel  the  pressure,  but  which  may  be  im- 
perceptible to  others.  For  since  I  cherish  no  private 
rancour,  nor  hostility  against  any  man,  nor  any  man 
that  I  know  of  against  me,  I  am  well  contented,  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  interest,  to  be  so  much  aspersed 
and  so  much  reviled.  Nor,  while  I  sustain  the  greatest 
weight  of  the  disgrace,  do  I  complain  because  I  have 
the  smallest  share  of  the  profit  or  the  praise ;  for  I  am 
eontentto  do  what  is  virtuous,  for  the  sake  of  the  ac- 
tion itself,  without  any  sinister  expectations.  I^et  others 
look  to  that;  but  do  you.  Sir,  know,  that  my  hands 
were  never  soiled  with  the  guilt  of  peculation ;  and 
that  I  never  was  even  a  shilling  the  richer  by  those  ex- 
ertions, which  yon  most  vehemently  traduce.  Here 
More  again  begins,  and  in  his  second  episth*  assigns 
the  reasons  for  his  writing ;  to  whom  ?  Why,  truly. 
More,  the  perpetrator  of  adultery  and  rape,  addresvcs 
**  the  lover  of  Christianity.*'  You  promise.  Sir,  a  most 
pious  epistle ;  but  now  for  the  reasons  why  you  wrr)te. 
**  That  the  anxious  and  attentive  nations  of  Eunipo, 
and  particularly  the  members  of  the  reformed  religion 
in  France,  might  be  made  acquainted  with  the  parri- 
cnde  and  the  parricides,*'  See,  The  French,  and  even  the 
protestants  themselves,  were  up  in  arms  against  the 
established  laws ;  what  they  would  have  demo  further 
if  they  had  met  with  as  much  success  as  we  have,  can- 
not be  known ;  but  certainly  their  kings,  if  we  may 
trust  the  accounts  of  those  transactions,  feared  as  much 
from  them  as  ours  did  from  us;  nor  could  they  help 
doing  it,  when  they  considered  the  tone  of  their  mani- 
festos, and  the  violence  of  their  threats.  Ix't  them  n(»t 
therefore,  whatever  you  may  pretend,  boast  too  much 
for  themselves,  nor  judge  too  illiberally  of  us.  He  pro- 
ceeds, "  Indeed  I  have  been  in  such  habits  of  intimacy 
with  persons  of  the  first  character  in  England."  Those 
who  are  the  best  in  his  eves,  will  be  found  the  worst 
in  those  of  other  people.  "  That  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
.  assert,  that  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  vices, 
'  the  principles,  and  the  lives  of  those  monsters  in  the 
shape  of  men."  I  thought  that  you  had  had  acquaint- 
ance with  none  but  bawds  and  whores ;  but  vou  also 
thoroughly  know  what  monsters  are.  "  My  English 
friends  readily  prevailed  upon  me  to  suppress  my  name," 
and  this  was  discreetly  done ;  for  they  thus  hoped  to 
derive  more  advantage  from  the  effrontery  of  your  as- 
acrlions,  und  less  harm  from  the  profligacy  of  your 
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You  saj  that  '*  all  the  protestants,  particularly  those  in 
the  Low  Countries  and  France,  are  struck  with  horror 
at  the  crime  which  we  have  committed ;"  and  immedi- 
ately after,  that  **  good  men  would  every  where  think 
and  speak  differently  on  the  subject."  That  you 
should  be  at  variance  with  yourself  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment ;  but  what  follows  is  of  a  more  shocking  and 
atrocious  cast.  You  say  that  '*  the  wickedness  of  the 
Jews,  who  crucified  Christ,  was  nothing*  compared 
with  ours,  whether  you  regard  the  intentions  of  the 
parties,  or  the  effects  of  the  crime."  Maniac ;  do  you, 
a  minister  of  Jesus,  think  so  lightly  of  his  crucifixion, 
as  to  have  the  audacity  to  assert,  that  the  destruction 
of  any  king,  whatever  might  be  the  intentions,  or  the  ef- 
fect, is  equally  atrocious.^  The  Jews  had  the  clearest  and 
roost  convincing  proofs  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God ; 
but  how  could  we  possibly  be  led  to  believe,  that 
Charles  was  not  a  tyrant  ?  To  diminish  the  enormity 
of  the  guilt,  you  very  absurdly  make  mention  of  the 
effect ;  but  I  always  observe,  that  the  royalists,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  bigotry,  are  ready  to  depreciate  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  in  order  to  exalt  those  of  their 
Ici'igr }  yet  as  they  assert,  that  we  ought  principally  to 
obey  him  for  Christ's  sake,  they  shew  that  they  cherish 
no  sincere  regard  either  fur  Christ  or  for  the  king; 
and  that  they  make  their  irrational  and  superstitious 
devotion  to  kings,  only  a  pretext  to  conceal  their  am- 
bitious, their  sinister  and  interested ,  views.  **  SalmaSius, 
therefore,  that  great  sovereign  of  literature,  advanced 
to  the  combat!"  Cease,  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  to  disgust 
tis  with  the  application  of  such  an  epithet  as  *'  great" 
to  Salmasius ;  which  you  may  repeat  a  thousand  times, 
without  ever  persuading  any  one  that  Salmasius  was 
great;  though  you  may,  that  Mure  was  little;  a  worth- 
less scribbler,  who,  quite  ignorant  of  propriety,  lavished 
the  appellation  of  great  without  any  fitness  or  discrimi- 
nation. To  grammarians  and  critics,  who  are  princi- 
pally occupied  in  editing  the  works  of  others,  or  in 
correcting  the  errors  of  copyists,  we  willingly  concede 
the  palm  of  industry  and  erudition  ;  but  we  never  be- 
stow on  them  the  sirname  of  great.  He  alone  is 
worthy  of  the  appellation,  who  either  does  great  things, 
or  teaches  how  they  may  be  done,  or  describes  them 
with  a  suitable  majesty  when  they  have  been  done  ;  but 
those  only  are  great  things,  which  tend  to  render  life 
more  happy,  which  increase  the  innocent  enjoyments 
and  comforts  of  existence,  or  which  pave  the  way  to 
a  state  of  future  bliss  more  permanent  and  more  pure. 
But  has  Salmasius  done  any  thing  like  this  ?  Nothing 
at  all ;  what,  that  is  great,  has  he  ever  either  tiught 
or  related  ?  unless  perhaps  you  except  his  writings 
against  the  bishops,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  pope ; 
the  merit  of  which  he  entirely  effaced  by  his  subsequent 
recantations;  by  the  habits  of  his  life,  and  his  vindica- 
tions of  episcopacy.  He,  therefore,  cannot  fitly  be 
termed  a  great  writer,  who  either  never  wrote  any 
^i"8r  great,  or  who  basely  recanted  the  best  work  that 
he  ever  wrote.  He  is  welcome  for  me,  to  be  "  the 
sovereign  of  literature,"  and  of  the  A,  B,  C ;  but  you 
are  not  content  with  having  him  the  "  sovereign  of 
literature  "  but  mu%l  ex«\\,  V\\m  \o  V^  '*  \.V\^  ^«LUon  of 


kings ;"  and  a  patron  well  fitted  to  adorn  sodi  attiai 
of  sublimity.    You  have  certainly  shewn  yoondfvay 
solicitous  to  promote  the  honour  of  kings,  wWi  ii 
addition  to  their  other  illustrious  titles,  yoa  woaU  a^ 
join  that  of  "  the  clienU  of  Claud  Salmasius."    Oa  ii 
condition,  O  sovereigns  of  the  world,  you  mj  k  » 
leased  from  every  restraint  upon  your  power;  if  jh 
will  but  do  homage  to  Salmasius  the  gramaiariu,aiii 
make  your  sceptres  bend 'beneath  bis  rod.    ''Tohfli 
kings  will  be  indebted,  as  long  as  the  world  latf^lv 
the  vindication  of  their  honour,  and  the  existeMB  if 
their  power."    Attend,  ye  sovereigns!  hewl 
for  you  his  beggarly  defence,  and  who  defeadi 
no  one  attacked,  has    the  arrogance   to  iaipvie  to 
himself  the  continuance   of  your  dignity  and  tmt 
power.     Such  has  been  the  effect  of  provokiif  ihii 
Insolent  grammarian  from  his  cabinet  of  woras  ui 
Anoths,  to  support  the  cause  of  kings.    **  To  whin 
(the  altar  will  be  as  much  indebted  as  the  throw;* 
not  indeed  for  the  protection,  but  for  the  icindilf 
^desertion  of  its  interests.     Now,  you  lavish  voor  pla^ 
gyric  in  the  defence  of  the  royal  cause ;  "  yoa  timkt 
the  genius,  the  erudition,  the  boundless  divosaiTof 
matter,  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  sacred  aii 
profane  usages  and  laws,  the  impetuous  volsfailitT  if 
diction,  the  limpid  eloquence,  which  cbanctcrae  te 
I  golden  work."    Though  I  contend  that  die  mmk  m 
deficient  in  all  these  qualities ;  (for  what  hasSahMsoi 
to  do  with  eloquence  ?)  yet  that  it  was  a  tmlv  {^sUa 
composition,  I  am  willing  a  hundred  times  to  ackwv- 
ledge ;  for  it  cost  Charles  as  many  guineas,  wiik«l 
mentioning  the  sums  which  the  author  received  tm 
the  Prince  of  Orange.     "  The  great  man  Berwi^ 
peared  more  mighty  in  his  strength ;   SalmasiB  «<s 
never  more  himself."     He  was  truly  so  great  tbitW 
burst ;  for  we  have  seen  how  great  he  was  in  bis  h- 
mer  work ;  and  shall   perhaps  see  in  what  he  mj 
have  left  behind  him  on  the  same  subjecL    linvi 
deny  that  Salmasius,  on  the  first  appearaoce  of  tit 
book,  was  the  general  topic  of  conversation,  lodiki: 
he  was  in  high  favour  with  tlie  royalists;  tbitbf  v» 
invited  by  the  most  august  queen  of  Sweden,  and  R- 
ccived  the  most  munificent  presents;  and,  in  U^jt.. 
that  in  the  whole   dispute,  every  cirrumstance  va* 
favourable  to  Salmasius  and  hostile  to  me.    Men  ii 
general  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  fab  ere- 
dition,  the  celebrity  of  which,  he  had  been  accoiialii* 
ing  for  many  years,  by  many  voluminous  and  mian 
publications,  not  indeed  of  any  practical  otilitr.  bit 
relating  to  the  most  abtruse  discussions,  and  cnmmti 
with   quotations    from    the   most   illustrioos  aotkn 
Nothing  is  so  apt  as  this  to  excite  the  astooisiiaeBt  if 
the  literary  vulgar.     Who  I  was,  no  one  in  that  eots* 
try  had  ever  known ;  his  work  bad  excited  an  inp 
tient  curiosity,  which  was  increased  by  the  mapiits^ 
of  the  subject.     I  bad  no  means  of  exciting  a  iimiiM 
interest,  or  a  like  ardour  of  expectation.     Many  indcM 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  me  from  engaging  with  sock 
a  veteran  ;  some  from  envy,  lest  J  should,  at  aav  rslr. 
gather  some  glory  from  the  conflict  with  so  nielit?  ** 
adversary;  others  from  fear,   lest  my  defeit  sfceiii 
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prove  injtirious  to  myself,  and  to  the  cause  which  I 
hmd  midertaken  to  defend.    Salroasius  was  invigorated 
and  cheered  bj  the  specious  plausibility  of  his  subject, 
kj^  inveterate  prejudices,  or  rather  rooted  super- 
^tioBi,  of  the  vulgar,  in  favour  of  kingly  power.    All 
were  adverse  to  my  undertaking,  and  impedi- 
to  my  success;   and  it  is  the  less  surprising, 
that  my  answer,  on  its  first  appearance,  should  be  less 
aagerly  read,  except  by  those  who  were  anxious  to 
learn,  who  had  the  inconsiderate  audacity  to  enter  the 
liBti  with  Salmasius.     But  the  work  soon  excited  ge- 
neral approbation  and  delight;  the  author  was  lost 
flight  of  in  the  blaze  of  truth  ;  and  Salmasius,  who  had 
eo  lately  been  towering  on  the  pinnacle  of  distinction, 
fltripped  of  the  mask  which  he  had  woni,  soon  dwin- 
dled into  insignificance  and  contempt ;  from  which,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  he  could  never  afterwards  emerge,  or 
fecover  his  former  consequence.     But  your  penetrating 
nind,  O !  Serene  queen  of  Sweden,  soon  detected  his 
Imposture ;   and,  with  a  magnanimity  almost  above 
hnroan,  you  taught  sovereigns  and  the  world  to  prefer 
truth  to  the  interested  clamours  of  faction.     For  though 
tiie  splendor  of  his  erudition,  and  the  celebrity  which 
he  had  acquired  in  the  defence  of  the  royal  cause,  had 
indoced  you  to  honour  him  with  many  marks  of  dis- 
tinetion,  yet,  when  my  answer  appeared,  which  you 
perused  with  singular  equanimity,  you  perceived  that 
he  had  been  convicted  of  the  most  palpable  effrontery 
and  misrepresentation ;  that  he  had  betrayed  the  ut- 
nuwt  indiscretion  and  intemperance,  that  he  had  uttered 
many  falsehoods,  many  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions.   On  this  account,  as  it  is  said,  you  had   him 
called  into  your  presence ;  but  when  he  was  unable  to 
▼indicate  himself,  you  were  so  visibly  offended,  that 
Ironi  that  time,  you  neither  shewed  him  the  same  at- 
tentions, nor  held  his  talents  nor  his  learning  in  the 
game  esteem ;  and,  what  was  entirely  unexpected,  you 
manifested  a  dispositiou  to  favour  his  adversary.    You 
denied  that  what  I  had  written  against  tyrants,  could 
bave  any  reference  to  you ;  whence,  in  your  own  breast 
yon  enjoyed  the  sweets,  and  among  others  the  fame,  of 
m  good  conscience.    For,  since  the  whole  tenor  of  your 
eondact  sufliciently  proves,  that  you  are  no  tyrant,  this 
nnreaerved  expression  of  your  sentiments  makes  it  still 
0Myre  clear,  that  you  are  not  even  conscious  to  your- 
self of  being  one.     How  happy  am  I  beyond  my  ut- 
most expectations !   (for  to  the  praise  of  eloquence, 
•zcept  as  far  as  eloquence  consists  in  the  force  of  truth, 
I  laj  no  claim,)  that,  when  the  critical  exigences  of  my 
eoontry  demanded  that  I  should  undertake  the  arduous 
and  invidious  task  of  impugrning  the  rights  of  kings,  I 
•hould  meet  with  so  illustrious,  so  truly  a  royal  evi- 
denee  to  my  integprity,  and  to  this  truth,  that  I  had 
not  written  a  word  against  kings,  but  only  against 
tyrants,  the  spots  and  the  pests  of  royalty !  But  you, 
O  Augusta,  possessed  not  only  so  much  magnanimity, 
bat  were  so  irradiated  by  the  glorious  beams  of  wis- 
dom and  of  virtue,  that  you  not  only  read  with  pa- 
tience, with   incredible  impartiality,  with   a  serene 
eoniplaoeney  of  countenance,  what  might  seem  to  be 

levelled  against  your  rights  and  dignity;   but  cx- 
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pressed  such  an  opinion  of  the  defender  of  those  rights, 
as  may  well  be  considered  an  adjudication  of  the  palm 
of  victory  to  his  opponent.  You,  O  queen !  will  for 
ever  be  the  object  of  my  homage,  my  veneration,  and 
my  love ;  for  it  was  your  greatness  of  soul,  so  honour- 
able to  yourself  and  so  auspicious  to  me,  which  served 
to  efface  the  unfavourable  impression  against  me  at 
other  courts,  and  to  rescue  me  from  the  evil  surmises  of 
other  sovereigns.  What  a  high  and  favourable  opinion 
must  foreigners  conceive,  and  your  own  subjects  for 
ever  entertain,  of  your  impartiality  and  justice,  when, 
in  a  matter  which  so  nearly  interested  the  fate  of  sove« 
reigns  and  the  rights  of  your  crown,  they  saw  you 
sit  down  to  the  discussion,  with  as  much  equanimity 
and  composure,  as  you  would  to  determine  a  dispute 
between  two  private  individuals.  It  was  not  in  vain 
that  you  made  such  large  collections  of  books,  and  so 
many  monuments  of  learning ;  not  indeed,  that  they 
could  contribute  much  to  your  instruction,  but  because 
they  so  well  teach  your  subjects  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  your  reign,  and  the  rare  excellence  of  your 
virtue  and  your  wisdom.  For  the  Divinity  himself 
seems  to  have  inspired  you  with  a  love  of  wisdom,  and 
a  thirst  for  improvement,  beyond  what  any  books  ever 
could  have  produced.  It  excites  our  astonishment  to 
see  a  force  of  intellect  so  truly  divine,  a  particle  of 
celestial  flame  so  resplendently  pure,  in  a  region  so  re- 
mote ;  of  which  an  atmosphere,  so  darkened  with 
clouds,  and  so  chilled  with  frosts,  could  not  extinguish 
the  light,  nor  repress  the  operations.  The  rocky  and 
barren  soil,  which  is  often  as  unfavourable  to  the 
growth  of  genius  as  of  plants,  has  not  impeded  the  ma- 
turation of  your  faculties ;  and  that  country,  so  rich 
in  metallic  ore,  which  appears  like  a  cruel  step-mother 
to  others,  seems  to  have  been  a  fostering  parent  to  you ; 
and  after  the  most  strenuous  attempts  to  have  at  last 
produced  a  progeny  of  pure  gold.  I  would  invoke 
you,  Christina !  as  the  only  child  of  the  renowned  and 
victorious  Adolphus,  if  your  merit  did  not  as  much 
eclipse  his,  as  wisdom  excels  strength,  and  the  arts  of 
peace  the  havoc  of  war.  Henceforth,  the  queen  of 
the  south  will  not  be  alone  renowned  in  history ;  for 
there  is  a  queen  of  the  north,  who  would  not  only  be 
worthy  to  appear  in  the  court  of  the  wise  king  of  the 
Jews,  or  any  king  of  equal  wisdom ;  but  to  whose 
court  others  may  from  all  parts  repair,  to  behold  so  fair 
a  heroine,  so  bright  a  pattern  of  all  the  royal  virtues ; 
and  to  the  crown  of  whose  praise  this  may  well  be  add- 
ed, that  neither  in  her  conduct  nor  her  appearance,  is 
there  any  of  the  forbidding  reserve,  or  the  ostentatious 
parade,  of  royalty.  She  herself  seems  the  least  conscious 
of  her  own  attributes  of  sovereignty ;  and  her  thoughts 
are  always  fixed  on  something  greater  and  more  sub- 
lime than  the  glitter  of  a  crown.  In  this  respect,  her 
example  may  well  make  innumerable  kings  hide  their 
diminished  heads.  She  may,  if  such  is  the  fatality  of 
the  Swedish  nation,  abdicate  the  sovereigfnty,  but  she 
can  never  lay  aside  the  queen ;  for  her  reign  has  proved, 
that  she  is  fit  to  govern,  not  only  Sweden,  but  the  world. 
This  tribute  of  praise,  to  so  highly  meritorious  a 
queen,  there  is,  I  trust,  no  one  who  will  not  applaud ; 
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and  wliich  if  others  did  not  paj,  I  could  not  have  with- 
held, M'ithout  the  imputation  of  the  most  heinous  ingra- 
titude.  For,  whether  it  be  owing*  to  the  benign  aspects 
of  the  planets,  or  to  the  secret  sympathies  and  affini- 
ties of  things,  I  cannot  too  much  extol  my  good  for- 
tune, in  having  found,  in  a  region  so  remote,  a  patron 
80  impartial  and  so  kind,  whom  of  all  I  least  expected, 
but  of  all  the  most  desired.  But  now  we  will  return, 
from  this  digression,  to  a  quite  different  theme.  You 
say,  that  '*  we  were  thrown  into  the  most  furious  com- 
motion on  hearing  of  the  royal  defence,  and  that  we 
looked  around  for  some  servile  pedagogue,  who  might 
employ  bis  venal  pen  in  the  vindication  of  the  parri- 
cides." This  is  the  mere  effusion  of  your  spite ;  for  you 
must  recollect,  that,  when  the  royalists  were  in  search 
of  a  hawker  for  their  lies,  and  a  rctailerof  their  malice, 
the  J  applied  to  the  grammarian  Salmasius,  who  if  he 
were  not  a  menial,  could  never  resist  a  bribe ;  who  not 
only  readily  sold  them  his  present  work,  but  his  good 
intentions  for  the  future.  And  you  must  remember, 
that  when  Salmasius  was  anxiously  ruminating,  how 
be  might  re-establish  his  ruined  character,  and  oblite- 
rate his  shame,  he  was,  by  a  certain  retributive  fatality, 
directed  to  you,  who  were  then  not  officiating  as  a  mi- 
nister at  Geneva,  from  which  place  you  had  been  ex- 
pelled, but  as  a  worshipper  of  Priapus,  of  whose  lasci- 
vious rites  you  made  his  bouse  the  shrine.  Hence, 
nauseating  those  praises,  which  you  had  bestowed 
with  so  much  extravagance,  and  which  he  had  pur- 
chased with  so  much  disgrace,  his  friendship  was  con- 
verted into  the  most  inveterate  hostility,  and  he  cursed 
bis  panegyrist  even  in  his  dying  hour.  '*  They  fixed 
upon  one  John  Milton,  a  great  hero  truly,  to  oppose 
Salmasius."  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  a  hero,  though 
you  perchance  may  be  the  proj^eny  of  some  frail  heroine, 
for  you  are  nothing  but  a  compound  of  iniquity.  When 
I  consider  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  I  may  in- 
deed lament,  that  I  alone  was  selected  to  defend  the 
people  of  England,  though  I  could  not  readily  have 
endured  an  associate  in  the  fame.  You  say,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  uncertainty  who  and  whence  I  am.  The 
same  uncertainty  attached  to  Homer  and  Demosthenes. 
Indeed,  I  had  been  early  taught  to  hold  my  tongue 
and  to  say  nothing ;  which  Salmasius  never  could ; 
and  I  accordingly  buried  those  things  within  my  breast, 
which  if  I  had  pleased  to  disclose,  I  could  then  have 
obtained  as  much  celebrity  as  I  now  possess.  But  I 
was  not  eager  to  hasten  the  tardy  steps  of  fame ;  nor 
willing  to  appear  in  public  till  a  proper  opportunity 
offered.  For  I  did  not  regard  the  fame  of  any  thing 
so  much,  as  the  proper  time  for  the  execution.  Hence 
it  happened,  that  I  had  not  long  been  known  to  many, 
before  Salmasius  begun  to  know  himself.  "Whether 
he  be  a  man  or  a  worm !"  Truly,  I  would  rather  be  a 
worm  in  the  way  that  David  expresses  it,  ("  I  am  a 
worm  and  no  man,")  than  that  my  bosom,  like  yours, 
should  be  the  seat  of  a  never-dying  worm.  You  say, 
that  "  the  fellow,  having  been  expelled  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  on  account  of  his  atrocities,  had 
fled  his  country  in  disgrace  and  travelled  into  Italy." 
Hence  wc  may  d\scen\  'wVi^lX.  \\\x\e  xeUaucc  can  be 


placed  on  the  veracity  of  those,  from  whom  yoa  derived 
your  information;  for  all,  who  know  me,  know, ikit 
in  this  place,  both  you  and  thej  have  ottered  the  mml 
abominable  falsehoods;  as  I  shall  soon  make  mmt 
fully  appear.     But,  when  I  was  expelled  froai  Cm- 
bridge,  why  should  I  rather  travel  into  Italy,  thai  ial» 
France  or  Holland?  where  jou,  though  amiaitferff 
the  Gospel,  and  yet  so  vile  a  miscreant,  not  only  eafsj 
impunity,  but,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  cbuch, 
pollute  the  pulpit  and  the  altar  by  your  presence.  Bn 
why,  Sir,  into  Italy?  Was  it  that,  like  another Sitam, 
I  might  find  a  hiding-place  in  Latium  ?  No,  it  vis  k^ 
cause  I  well  knew,  and  have  since  experienced,  ikil 
Italy,  instead  of  being,  as  jou  suppose,  the  genenl  le- 
ceptacle  of  vice,  was  the  seat  of  civilization  tad  tke 
hospitable  domicile    of   every    species  of  eraditios. 
**  When  he  returned,  he  wrote  bis  book  on  divorce.*  I 
wrote  nothing  more  than  what  Bucer  on  the  KingdflB 
of  Christ,  Fagius  on  Deuteronomy,  and  Erasmoi « 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  was  man 
particularly  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  £sg^ 
lisb,  had  written  before  me,  for  the  most  osefal  im- 
poses and  with  the  most  disinterested  views.    Wkr 
what  was  not  reprehensible  in  them,  should  constitirte 
a  charge  of  criminality  against  me,  I  cannot  «Bdc^ 
stand  ;  though  I  regret  that  I  published  this  work  ia 
English  ;  for  then  it  would  not  have  been  expoMd  l» 
the  view  of  those  common  readers,  who  are  woottok 
as  ignorant  of  their  owu  blessings,  as  they  areiasean- 
ble  to  others'  sufferings.    But  shall  you,  base  mwatut, 
set  up  a  cry  about  divorce,  who,  having  debaocked 
Pontia,  under  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  oMrri^ 
afterwards  divorced  her  in  a  manner  the  most  miprii- 
cipled  and  inhuman  ?     And  yet  this  servant  of  SaIbi- 
sius  is  said  to  have  been   an   Englisbwomaa,  ud  i 
staunch  royalist ;  so  that  you  seem  to  have  wooed  ber 
as  a  piece  of  royalty,  and  to  have  deserted  ber  i»  i^ 
image  of  a  republic  (res  publica),  though  you  werctbr 
author  of  her  degradation   to  that  state  of  poblidtr, 
and,  after  having  allured  her  from  the  serrice  of  Sal- 
masius, reduced  her  to  the  condition  of  a  public  prosA- 
tute.      In  this  manner,  devotedly  attached  as  von  art 
to  royalty,  you  are  said  to  have  founded  many  rrpo^ 
lies  (res  publicas)  in  one  city,  or  to  have  undfrtakfi 
the  management  of  their  concerns,  after  they  bare  bees 
founded  by  others.     Such  have  becu  your  divorces  ** 
rather  diversions,  after  which  you  proceed,  as  a  nifas, 
to  attack  my  character.  You  now  return  to  the  ioveotiaB 
of  fresh  lies.  "  When  the  conspirators  were  debating oo 
the  capital  punishment  of  the  king,  he  wrote  to  dies, 
and,  while  they  were  wavering  and  irresolaie,  broogkt 
them  over  to  determine  on  his  death."    But  I  neitWr 
wrote  to  them,  nor  could  I  have  influenced  tbe  esen- 
tion ;  for  tbey  had  previously  determined  oo  tbe  mn- 
sure,  without  consulting  me.     But  I  will  say  morr  « 
this  subject  hereafter,  as  also  on  the  publicatioa  of  tbf 

[Iconoclast.  The  fellow,  (shall  I  call  him  aBUB.nr 
only  tbe  excrement  of  a  man,)  next  proceediaf  froa 
his  adulteries  with  servant  maids  and  scoUion^. 
to  the  adulteration  of  the  truth,  endeavoared,  bj 
artfully  fabricating  a  aeriea  of  lies,  to  render  me  ittd 
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abroad.  I  mast  therefore  crare  the  indulgfence 
of  the  reader,  if  I  have  said  already,  or  shall  sajr  bere- 
mfter,  more  of  m3rself  than  I  wish  to  say ;  that,  if  I  can- 
not prevent  the  blindness  of  mj  ejes,  the  oblivion  or 
tlie  defamation  of  my  name,  I  may  at  least  rescue  my 
file  firom  that  species  of  obscurity,  which  is  the  asso- 
ciate of  unprincipled  depravity.  This  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  do  on  more  accounts  than  one;  first,  that 
•o  many  good  and  learned  men  among  the  nei&^bbour- 
hig  nations,  who  read  my  works,  may  hot  be  induced 
bj  this  fellow's  calumnies,  to  alter  the  favourable 
Opinion  which  they  have  formed  of  me;  but  may  be 
persuaded  that  I  am  not  one  who  ever  disgraced  beauty 
of  sentiment  by  deformity  of  conduct,  or  the  maxims 
of  a  free-man  by  the  actions  of  a  slave ;  and  that  the 
whole  tenour  of  my  life  has,  by  the  grace  of  God,  hi- 
tlierto  been  unsullied  by  enormity  or  crime.  Next  that 
those  illustrious  worthies,  who  are  the  objects  of  my 
praise,  may  know  that  nothing  could  afflict  me  with 
more  shame  than  to  have  any  vices  of  mine  diminish 
the  force  or  lessen  the  value  of  my  panegyric  upon 
them;  and  lastly,  that  the  people  of  England,  whom 
fate,  or  duty,  or  their  own  virtues,  have  incited  nie  to 
defend,  may  be  convinced  from  the  purity  and  integrity 
of  my  life,  that  my  defence,  if  it  do  not  redound  to 
their  honour,  can  never  he  considered  as  their  disgrace. 
X  will  now  mention  who  and  whence  I  am.  I  was 
bom  at  London,  of  an  honest  family ;  my  father  was 
distinguished  by  the  undeviating  integrity  of  his  life ; 
my  mother  by  the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held,  and 
tbe  alms  which  she  bestowed.  My  father  destined  me 
fiom  a  child  to  the  pursuits  of  literature ;  and  my  ap- 
petite for  knowledge  was  so  voracious,  that,  from  twelve 
years  of  age,  I  hardly  ever  left  my  studies,  or  went  to 
bed  before  midnight.  This  primarily  led  to  my  loss  of 
sight  My  eyes  were  naturally  weak,  and  I  was  sub- 
ject to  frequent  head-achs ;  which,  however,  could  not 
chill  the  ardour  of  my  curiosity,  or  retard  the  progress 
of  my  improvement.  My  father  had  me  daily  instruct- 
ed in  the  grammar  school,  and  by  other  masters  at 
bome.  He  then,  ailer  I  had  acquired  a  proficiency  in 
Tarioos  languages,  and  had  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gresB  in  philosophy,  sent  me  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Here  I  passed  seven  years  in  the  usual  course 
of  instruction  and  study,  with  tbe  approbation  of  the 
good,  and  without  any  stain  upon  my  character,  till  I 
took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  After  this  I  did  not, 
as  this  miscreant  feigns,  run  away  into  Italy,  but  of 
mj  own  accord  retired  to  my  father's  house,  whither  I 
was  accompanied  by  the  regrets  of  most  of  the  fellows 
of  the  college,  who  shewed  me  no  common  marks  of 
friendship  and  esteem.  On  my  father's  estate,  where 
he  had  determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days,  I 
enjoyed  an  interval  of  uninterrupted  leisure,  which  I 
entirely  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics ;  though  I  occasionally  visited  the  metropolis, 
either  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  books,  or  of  learning 
something  new  in  mathematics  or  in  music,  in  which 
I,  at  that  time,  found  a  source  of  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment. In  this  manner  I  spent  ^ve  years  till  my  mo- 
ther's death,  I  then  became  anxious  to  visit  foreign 


parts,  and  particularly  Italy.  My  father  gave  me  his 
permission,  and  I  left  home  with  one  servant.  On  my 
departure  the  celebrated  Henry  Wootton,  who  had 
been  King  James's  ambassador  at  Venice,  gave  me  a 
signal  proof  of  his  regard,  in  an  elegant  letter  which 
he  wrote,  breathing  not  only  the  warmest  friendship, 
but  containing  some  maxims  of  conduct  which  I  found 
very  useful  in  my  travels.  The  noble  Thomas  Scuda- 
more.  King  Charles's  ambassador,  to  whom  I  carried 
letters  of  recommendation,  received  me  most  courte- 
ously at  Paris.  His  lordship  gave  me  a  card  of  intro- 
duction to  the  learned  Hugo  Grotius,  at  that  time  am- 
bassador from  the  queen  of  Sweden  to  the  French 
court;  whose  acquaintance  I  anxiously  desired,  and  to 
whose  house  I  was  accompanied  by  some  of  his  lord- 
ship's friends.  A  few  days  after,  when  I  set  out  for 
Italy,  he  gave  me  letters  to  the  English  merchants  on 
my  route,  that  they  might  shew  me  any  civilities  in 
their  power.  Taking  ship  at  Nice,  I  arrived  at  Genoa, 
and  afterwards  visited  Leghorn,  Pisa,  and  Florence. 
In  the  latter  city,  which  I  have  always  more  particu- 
larly esteemed  for  the  elegance  of  its  dialect,  its  geni- 
us, and  its  taste,  I  stopped  about  two  months;  when  I 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  many  persons  of  rank  and 
learning ;  and  was  a  constant  attendant  at  their  lite- 
rary parties ;  a  practice  which  prevails  there,  and  tends 
so  much  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  preser- 
vation of  friendship.  No  time  will  ever  abolish  the 
agpreeable  recollections  which  I  cherish  of  Jacob  Gad- 
di,  Carolo  Dati,  Frescobaldo,  Cultellero,  Bonomatthai, 
Clementillo,  Francisco,  and  many  others.  From  Flo- 
rence I  went  to  Siena,  thence  to  Rome,  where,  afler  I 
had  spent  about  two  months  in  viewing  the  antiquities 
of  that  renowned  city,  where  I  experienced  the  most 
friendly  attentions  from  Lucas  Holstein,  and  other 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  I  continued  my  route  to  Na- 
ples. There  I  was  introduced  by  a  certain  recluse,  with 
whom  I  had  travelled  from  Rome,  to  John  Baptista 
Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  a  nobleman  of  distinguished 
rank  and  authority,  to  whom  Torquato  Tasso,  the  illus- 
trious poet,  inscribed  his  book  on  friendship.  During 
my  stay,  he  gave  me  singular  proofs  of  his  regard ;  he 
himself  conducted  me  round  the  city  and  to  the  palace 
of  the  viceroy ;  and  more  than  once  paid  me  a  visit  at 
my  lodgings.  On  my  departure  he  gravely  apologized 
for  not  having  shewn  me  more  civility,  which  he  said 
he  had  been  restrained  from  doing,  because  I  had 
spoken  with  so  little  reserve  on  matters  of  religion. 
When  I  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into  Sicily  an^ 
Greece,  the  melancholy  intelligence  which  I  received, 
of  the  civil  commotions  in  England,  made  me  alter  my 
purpose;  for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  travelling  for 
amusement  abroad,  while  my  fellow  citizens  were 
fighting  fur  liberty  at  home.  While  I  was  on  mj  way 
back  to  Rome,  some  merchants  informed  me  that  the 
English  Jesuits  had  formed  a  plot  against  me  if  I  re- 
turned to  Rome,  because  I  had  spoken  too  freely  on 
religion ;  for  it  was  a  rule  which  I  laid  down  to  my- 
self in  those  places,  never  to  be  the  first  to  begin  any 
conversation  on  religion ;  but  if  any  questions  were 
put  to  me  concerning  my  faith,  to  declare  it  without 
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It  fear.  I  ncTerUicleas  rctunicil  to  Rome. 
I' look  nu  steps  Ut  conceal  either  my  person  nx  mycha- 

'  -netcr ;  uid  for  about  the  space  of  two  niatiiJit,  I  agaia 
openly  derended,  as  I  bad  Jnnc  l«:(ot«,  Uie  reformed 
reli^OQ  in  the  rery  melropcilis  of  popery.  By  the  fa- 
*our  of  God,  I  got  safe  back  to  Floreute,  where  I  »«» 
Tcceired  n-illi  aa  much  alfectinn  ns  if  1  had  returned  to 
ray  native  coontry.  Tbere  I  slopped  ai  many  months 
u  t  had  done  belbre,  except  that  I  made  an  excursion 
for  a  frw  days  to  Lucca ;  aud  crossing  the  Apennines, 
pafsod  through  Bologna  aiid  Ferrara  to  Venice.  After 
I  had  (pent  a  month  in  surreying  llie  euriositics  of  this 
eily,  and  hod  put  on  board  a  ship  the  books  Hhich  1 
had  eolleetcd  in  Ildy,  1  proceeded  through  Verona  and 
Milan,  and  along  the  Lcman  lake  to  Ueueva.  Tlie 
mention  of  this  city  brings  la  my  recollection  the 
alaodering  More,  and  makes  nie  again  call  tlie  Deity 

j  In  witnesi,  that  in  all  those  places,  in  nhicb  vice  meets 
with  so  tittle  discounigement,  and  is  practised  witli  mi 
little  ishatae,  I  neter  once  dctiaicd  from  the  patlis  of 
iniegrily  and  virtue,  and  perpetually  rcllected  that, 
though  my  conduct  might  escape  the  notice  uf  men,  it 
could  not  elude  the  ini^pecliou  of  God.  At  Geneva  I 
held  daily  conferences  tvith  John  Deodati,  the  learned 
Profcaior  of  Theology.  Then  pursuing  my  former  loute 
through  France,  1  returned  to  my  native  conulry,  after 
■n  ahscncc  of  one  year  and  about  three  months ;  at  the 
lime  when  Charles,  having  broken  the  peace,  was  re- 
newing vhat  is  called  thecpiseopa]  vrar  wilh  the  Scots; 
iu  which  the  royalists  being  routed  in  the  first  encoun- 
ter, BOd  the  English  being  universally  and  justly  dis- 
■flected,  the  necesaity  of  his  aSiuTs  at  last  obliged  him 
to  convene  a  parliament.  As  sonn  as  I  hos  able,  I 
hired  a  iipaciiius  house  in  ibe  city  for  myself  and  my 
books;  where  1  again  with  rapture  renewed  my  literary 
pursuits,  and  where  I  enlmly  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
eontcat,  which  I  trusted  to  the  wise  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence, and  to  the  courage  of  the  people.  The  vigour 
of  tlie  parliament  hod  begun  to  humble  the  pride  of  the 
bishops.  As  long  as  the  liberty  of  speech  was  no 
longer  subject  to  eontroul,  all  mouths  began  to  be 
ojiened  a^insl  the  bishops ;  some  complained  of  the 
rices  of  (be  individuals,  others  of  those  of  tlic  order. 
They  said  that  it  was  unjust  that  tbcy  alone  should 
dider  from  the  model  of  other  reformed  churches;  Ibai 
the  government  of  the  ebuich  should  he  according  to 
the  pattern  of  other  churches,  and  particularly  the  word 
of  God,  This  awakened  all  my  attention  .itid  my  aeal 
—  I  saw  that  a  way  was  opening  for  the  eslablishment 
of  real  liberty  ;  that  the  foundation  was  laying  for  the 
deliverance  of  man  from  the  yoke  of  slavery  and  super- 
ilition  ;  that  the  principles  ofreligion,  which  ncrc  the 
first  objects  of  our  care,  would  exert  asalutary  iuHuence 
on  the  manners  and  constitution  of  the  republic  ;  and  as 
I  hod  from  my  youth  studied  the  distinctions  between 
religious  and  civil  rights,  I  perceived  that  if  I  ever 
wished  to  be  of  use,  I  ought  at  least  not  to  be  wanting 
to  my  country,  to  the  church,  and  In  so  many  of  my 
fellnnCfaristians.  in  a  crisis  of  so  much  danger;  I  there- 
fore determined  to  relinquish  the  other  pursuits  in  which 
I  was  engaged,  and  to  transfer  the  nbole  force  of  my 


talents  and  my  indualry  to  ihia  caic  inipiirtaal 
I  accordingly  wrote  two  liooks  to  ■  friend 
tile  rcfurmattoD  of  the  cburcb  ofEngUiu)-  Afuntii^ 
when  two  hisbops  of  superior  dbitinclRin  tiiHlinikJ 
ihcir  privileges  against  same-  priocipal  miuiMBSi  I 
thought  that  on  ihoae  topics,  to  tbe  ctauUtntam  d 
which  I  was  led  solely  hy  my  lut«  of  initfc,  W  bt 
reverence  for  Christianity,  f  ahould  sol  praboUy  ariM 
worse  than  lho«e,  who  vitn  eantendiu^  aaly  fur  iWr 
own  emolumeata  ainl  usurpations.  I  tberrrnn  anmr- 
ed  the  one  in  two  books,  of  t*bicb  the  first  u  iairnM, 
Coucemirig  Prclatical  Epismpacy,  and  tbe  ulWt  Citt- 
ceming  the  Mode  of  Eleclcsrastica]  Govenmrnl;  aid 
I  replied  to  thcothcrinsome  A&iiBad<crsM>tts,w»dMa 
after  in  nn  Ajiolo^y.  On  thisoeeasionil  was  ui|^aiid 
that  I  brought  a  timely  succour  to  the  mitttvMt,  wk 
were  barrlly  a  match  fur  the  eloquence  of  tbotoff*- 
nenis;  and  from  that  lime  I  was  activdj  «»pfaj»J  ia 
ittfuting any  aitsvrtn  that  appeared.  Wbe« ibckUi^ 
could  DO  longer  resist  the  multitode  nf  ihrir  iwiiliM. 
I  had  leisure  to  turn  my  thoughts  la  otber  sal^eell;  b 
the  promotion  of  real  and  sulistanlial  liberty;  wUch  it 
rather  to  be  sought  from  nilliin  than  from  wnboal;  m4 
whose  existence  depends,  Dot  so  taticli  on  the  letncrf 
the  sword,  as  on  sobriety  of  conduct  and  iMt^rijd 
When,  therefore,  I  perceived  tbot  tbere  wsa 
Lhree  species  of  liberty  which  are  ecsenbaJ  to  ike  htp- 
:  of  social  life;  religious,  domestic,  aad  civii; 

[and  as  I  had  already  written  conceniing  tbe  6rtt,  mJ 
the  magistrates  were  strenuously  aciiTe  in  nbuiait( 
the  third,  I  determined  to  turn  my  atleotiaB  to  tbo- 
cond,  or  the  domestic  specie*.     As  tbt*  secaud  to  ^ 

,  volve  three  material  questions,  tbe  conditions  ti  tk 
conjugal  tie,  tbe  education  of  the  children,  and  the  ba 

:  publication  of  tbe  thoughts,  1  made  ibem  objects  ef  da- 

Itioct  consideration.  I  explained  my  sentiBEnts,M 
only  concerning  the  solemnization  of  tlieiiiajTiaj>E,bal 

and  1  drew  my  arguments  from  tbe  divine  law,  slach 
Christ  did  notabolish,  or  publish  aootber  marcEti'*'* 
than  that  of  Moses.  I  slated  my  own  ininiani,  ui 
those  of  others,  concerning  the  excliuiTC  i  iiialiiwrf 
fornication,  which  our  illuslriouB  Selden  kai  MBra,ta 
liis  Hebrew  Wife,  more  copiously  diseased:  fir  he m 
vain  makes  a  veaul  of  liberty  ia  ibe  senate  or  in  ^ 
forum,  who  languishes  under  (he  vilest  serTitade,tDU 
inferior  at  home.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  I  paUii^ 
eo  some  books  which  were  more  particalarly  jtretalj 
at  that  time,  when  man  and  wife  were  often  the  mat 
inveterate  foes,  when  the  man  often  staid  to  lake  COT 
of  bis  children  at  home,  while  the  mother  of  ibe  fa- 
mily was  seen  in  tbe  canip  of  the  eoemr,  tbmlM- 
ing  death  and  destruction  to  her  husband.  I  thai 
discussed  the  principles  of  education  in  a  t^ 
miry  manner,  but  sufGciently  e«tpinns  for  lb«c 
who  attend  seriously  to  tbe  subject;  than  wh^h  M~ 
thing  can  be  more  necessary  to  principle  the  misdirf 
men  in  virtue,  the  only  genuine  source  of  poUiieal  all 
individual  liberty,  the  only  true  safcguatd  of  H>i4 
tbe  bulwark  of  their  prosperity  and  renown.  lat^J- 
I  wrote  my  Areopagilica,  in  oidei  to  deliver  tbe  pR* 
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from  the  restraints  with  which  it  was  encumbered ; 
that  the  power  of  determining'  what  was  true  and  what 
was  false,  what  ought  to  be  published  and  what  to  be 
suppressed,  might  no  longer  be  entrusted  to  a  few 
illiterate  and  illiberal  individuals,  who  refused  their 
aaoction  to  any  work,  which  contained  views  or  sen- 
timents at  all  above  the  level  of  the  vulgar  superstition. 
On  the  last  species  of  civil  liberty,  I  said  nothing; 
because  I  saw  that  sufficient  attention  was  paid  to  it 
bj  the  magistrates ;  nor  did  I  write  any  thing  on  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  till  the  king*,  voted  an  enemy 
by  the  parliament,  and  vanquished  in  the  field,  was 
summoned  before  the  tribunal  which  condemned  him 
to  lose  his  head.  But  when,  at  length,  some  presby- 
terian  ministers,  who  had  formerly  been  the  most  bitter 
enemies  to  Charles,  became  jealous  of  the  growth  of 
the  Independents,  and  of  their  ascendancy  in  the  par- 
liament, most  tumultuously  clamoured  agtiinst  the  sen- 
tence, and  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion, though  they  were  not  angry,  so  much  on  account 
of  the  act  itself,  as  because  it  was  not  the  act  of  their 
party;  and  when  they  dared  to  affirm,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  protestants,  and  of  all  the  reformed 
churches,  was  abhorrent  to  such  an  atrocious  proceed- 
ings agpainst  kings ;  I  thought,  that  it  became  me  to 
oppose  such  a  glaring  falsehood ;  and  accordingly, 
without  any  immediate  or  personal  application  to 
Charles,  I  shewed,  in  an  abstract  consideration  of  the 
question,  what  might  lawfully  be  done  against  tyrants; 
and  in  support  of  what  I  advanced,  produced  the 
opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  divines;  while  I  vehe- 
mently inveighed  against  the  egregious  ignorance  or 
effrontery  of  men,  who  professed  better  things,  and 
from  whom  better  thini^s  might  have  been  expected. 
That  book  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  after  the 
death  of  Charles ;  and  was  written  rather  to  reconcile 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  event,  than  to  discuss 
the  legitimacy  of  that  particular  sentence  which  con- 
cerned the  magistrates,  and  which  was  already  exe- 
cuted. Such  were  the  fruits  of  my  private  studies, 
which  I  gratuitously  presented  to  the  church  and  to 
the  state ;  and  for  which  I  was  recompensed  by  no- 
thing hut  impunity;  though  the  actions  themselves 
procured  me  peace  of  conscience,  and  the  approbation 
of  the  good  ;  while  I  exercised  that  freedom  of  discus- 
sion which  I  loved.  Others,  without  labour  or  desert, 
got  possession  of  honours  and  emoluments;  hut  no 
one  ever  knew  me,  either  soliciting  any  thing  mjrself, 
or  through  the  medium  of  my  friends;  ever  beheld  me 
in  a  supplicating  posture  at  the  doors  of  the  senate,  or 
the  levees  of  the  great.  I  usually  kept  myself  secluded 
at  home,  where  my  own  property,  part  of  which  had 
been  withheld  during  the  civil  commotions,  and  part 
of  which  had  been  absorbed  in  the  oppressive  contri- 
butions which  I  had  to  sustain,  afforded  me  a  scanty 
(subsistence.  When  I  was  released  from  these  engage- 
ments, and  thought  that  I  was  about  to  enjoy  an  interval 
of  uninterrupted  ease,  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  a  con- 
tinued history  of  my  country,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  period.  I  had  already  finished  four 
books,  when  after  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy,  and 


I  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  I  was  surprised  by  an 
invitation  from  the  council  of  state,  who  desired  my 
services  in  the  office  for  foreign  affairs.  A  book  ap- 
peared soon  after,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  king,  and 
contained  the  most  invidious  charges  against  the  par- 
liament. I  was  ordered  to  answer  it;  and  opposed  the 
Iconoclast  to  his  Icon.  I  did  not  insult  over  fallen 
majesty  as  is  pretended  ;  I  only  preferred  Queen 
Truth  to  King  Charles.  The  charge  of  insult,  which 
I  saw  that  the  malevolent  would  urge,  I  was  at  some 
pains  to  remove  in  the  beginning  of  the  work ;  and 
as  oflen  as  possible  in  other  places.  Salmasius  then 
appeared,  to  whom  they  were  not,  as  More  says,  long 
in  looking  about  for  an  opponent,  but  immediately 
appointed  me,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  present 
in  the  council.  I  have  tlius,  Sir,  given  some  account 
of  myself,  in  order  to  stop  your  mouth,  and  to  remove 
any  prejudices  which  your  falsehoods  and  misrepre- 
sentations might  cause  even  good  men  to  entertain 
[against  me.  I  tell  thee  then,  thou  mass  of  corruption, 
|to  hold  thy  peace ;  for  the  more  you  malign,  the  more 
you  will  compel  me  to  confute ;  which  will  only  serve 
to  render  your  iniquity  more  glaring,  and  my  inte- 
grity more  manifest.  I  had  reproved  Salmasius,  be- 
cause he  was  a  foreigner,  for  meddling  with  our  affairs; 
but  you  exclaim  "  that  the  defence  intimately  concerns 
those  who  are  not  English."  Why  ?  you  say,  that 
*^  the  English  may  be  supposed  to  be  govenied  more 
by  the  spirit  of  party  ;  but  that  the  French  will  natu- 
rally pay  more  attention  to  the  measures  than  the  men." 
To  which  I  retort,  as  before,  that  no  remote  foreigner, 
as  you  are,  would  have  interfered  in  the  distractions  of 
our  country,  if  he  were  not  influenced  by  the  most 

I  sinister  considerations.  I  have  already  proved,  that 
Salmasius  was  bribed ;  it  is  evident,  that  you  obtained 
the  professional  chair  through  the  interest  of  Salmasius, 
and  the  Orange  faction  ;  and  what  is  worse,  you  were 
debauching  Pontia,  at  the  same  moment  that  you  were 
defaming  the  parliament.  But  the  reason  which  you 
assign,  why  foreigners  are  the  best  judges  in  this 
business,  is  quite  ridiculous  ;  for  if  the  English  are 
carried  away  by  party  zeal,  you,  who  make  them 
your  only  guides,  must  certainly  he  infected  by  their 
antipathies.  And  if  the  English  deserve  no  credit 
in  their  own  cause,  you  must  deserve  much  less, 
who  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  our  affairs,  ex- 
cept what  you  derive  from  them,  who,  according  to 
your  own  confession,  ought  not  to  he  believed.  Here 
again  you  launch  out  into  the  praises  of  the  great 
Salmasius;  great  he  certainly  was,  ^hom  you  em- 
ployed as  a  sort  of  pimp,  to  procure  his  servant  girl. 
You  praise  him  nevertheless;  but  he  saw  reason  to 
curse  you  before  his  death  ;  and  a  thousand  times 
blamed  himself  for  not  giving  more  credit  to  the  ac- 
count of  your  atrocities,  which  he  had  received  from 
Spanheim,  a  venerable  divine.  You  are  now  worked 
into  a  fury,  and  assert,  that  Salmasius  held  long  lost 
the  use  of  his  reason.  You  demand  the  first  post  in 
clamour  and  in  rage,  and  yet  assign  tlie  precedence  in 
obloquy  and  abuse  to  Salmasius ;  "  not  because  he  is 
violent  in  his  language,  but  because  he  is  Salmasius.** 
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0  trifler!  you,  I  suppose,  learned  this  casuistry  when 
you  courted  Fontia.  Hence  your  clamour  is  taught  to 
quibble  and  to  whine ;  hence,  foaming  with  menace, 
"you  shall  experience  at  last,"  you  say, "  0  base  brutes, 
what  my  pen  can  do."  Shall  we  dread  you,  0  libidi- 
nous adulterer,  or  your  pen,  which  is  an  object  of  dread 
only  to  cooks  and  chambermaids  ?  For  if  any  one 
should  bold  up  only  his  finger  when  he  detects  you  in 
your  criminal  amours,  you  would  think  it  well  if  you 
escaped  without  your  back  being  broken,  or  your  body 
dismembered.  '*  I  am  not  so  foolish,"  you  say,  '*  as  to 
attempt  the  execution  of  a  work,  that  was  begun  by 
Salmasius,*'  but  such  a  work,  if  he  had  not  been  void 
of  understanding,  be  would  never  have  attempted ;  you 
tlierefore  seem  joposely  to  give  the  preference  to  Sal- 

'  masius  over  yourself  in  want  of  brains.     But  you  say, 
that  '*  it  is  your  province  to  invoke  the  vengeance  of 
beaven  on  the  murderers  of  the  king;"  which  may  be 
done  by  persons  without  any  <rreat  share  of  erudition. 
Cry,  shout,  and  brawl ;  continue  to  act  the  hypocrite, 
mouth  religion,  and  practise  lust     This  God  of  ven- 
geance whom  you  implore,  will,  believe  me,  one  day 
arise  in  wrath,  when  he  will  begin  with  exterminating 
you,  who  are  the  servant  of  the  devil,  and  the  disgrace 
and  pest  of  the  reformed  reli^on.     To  many,  who 
blame  the  bitter  invectives  of  Salmasius,  you  reply, 
that  "  this  was  the  right  way  to  deal  with  parricides, 
and  such  monsters  of  deformity."  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  thus  teaching  me  in  what  manner  yourself  and  your 
associate  friends  ought  to  be  treated ;  and  for  furnishing 
I  me  with  so  fair  a  pretext  for  severity.    Now  since  you 
I  have  no  argument  to  produce,  and  the  rights  of  kings, 
'with  whatever  shew  of  argument,  had  been  already 
■  defended  by  Salmasius,  your  contumely  and  your  rage 
; evaporate  in  some  miserable  talcs,  some  of  which  you 
have  new-modelled  from  Salmasius,  and  interpolated 
others  from    that   most   confutable  "confutation"   of 
<  some  anonymous  scribbler  who  deserted  not  only  his 
I  country  but  his  name ;  and  to  the  principal  points  of 
I  which,  as  I  have  already  replied  in  my  Iconoclast  and 
1  my  answers  to  Salmasius,  no  further  reply  can  be  ne- 
I  cessary.     Shall  I  always  be  compelled  to  go  the  same 
round,  and  answer  every  tautolog-y  of  slanderous  abuse? 

1  will  not  do  it;  nor  will  I  so  misemploy  my  labourer 
my  time.  If  any  one  think  that  his  prostituted  cries, 
his  venal  lamentations  and  frivolous  declamation,  de- 
serve any  credit,  he  is  welcome  for  me  to  think  so;  for 
I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  such  precipitate  credulity. 
But  I  will  just  touch  on  a  few  of  his  points  of  attack, 
which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  and  give 
some  insight  into  the  character  of  the  man  and  of  the 
work.  After  having  babbled  a  good  deal  of  his  exotic 
ignorance  about  the  incoiporation  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Peers  in  one  assembly,  (a 
measure  which  no  one  in  his  senses  would  disapprove,) 
he  says,  that  "  this  equality,  introduced  into  the  state, 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  introduction  of  the  same 
into  the  church  ;  for  episcopacy  still  remained,  and  if 
this  be  not  downright  anabaptism,  I  don't  know  what 
is."  Who  would  have  expected  this  from  a  Gallic 
minister  and  divine?  1  sV\o\x\Ol  \\^t^\^  >\\\\^  ^^\.\i^ 


knew  what  baptisofi  is,  who  did  oot  know  what 
baptism  is,  if  this  were  not.  But  if  we  will  eaU  tliii|i 
by  their  proper  namea,  j^gitaHty  in  tK»  at^  jt  not  m^ 
baptism,  but  democryji  *  ^AV^  rtieni  inrirnt  thivff ;  tii 
equality  in  the  church  is  the  practice 


of 


But  **  episcopacy  sull  remained."    We  coufeHikaiit 
did ;  and  Geneva  still  remained,  ihoogh  that  city  kii 
consulted  the  interests  of  religion,  in  expelling  W& 
her  bishop  and  her  lawful  chief;  and  whjihosldwc 
be  condemned  for  what  thej  are  ap|nt>ved  ?  Bat  jia 
wish,  Sir,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  GenevcKy  bj 
whom  it  is  uncertain  whether  you  were  dismiscd  viik 
ignominy,  or  openly  excommunicated  on  aceooal  tf 
your  impieties.     It  is  clear  that  you,  with  yoor  fiicid 
Salmasius,  apostatised  from  this  evangelical  ioni  \i 
church-government,  and  took  refuge  among  the  cfii- 
copalians.  "  Then,"  you  say,  **  the  republic  paned  atb 
the  hands  of  our  levelling  crew,  so  that  it  is  evideat  tkil 
the  same  spirit  prevailed  at  that  time,  which  ia  ik 
eighth  year  had  perpetrated  the  impious  murder  of  ikc 
king.  Therefore  the  same  spirit,  as  it  seems,  comtiMd 
your  ministers,  and  perpetrated  the  parricide."  Gom,v 
you  have  begun,  to  eructate  the  ra^  of  yoor  apiatMj. 
You  say  that  ^  there  were  not  more  than  three  pdiowi 
which  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  king."  TUiii 
notoriously  false.    Those  who  have  written  aa 
of  these  transactions,  mention  not  only  three 
of  the  kind,  but  many  from  different  counties  aad  fi«i 
the  armies  in  the  course  of  one  month ;  and  three  vat 
presented  in  one  day.  You  know  how  delibentdy  tke 
matter  was  discussed  in  the  senate,  and  that  tbepecfk, 
suspecting  them  of  too  much  lenity,  resorted  to  petkia- 
ing,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  their  delays.  How  maf 
thousands  were  there  of  the  same  opinion,  who  cots' 
dered  it  to  be  either  officious  or  superfluous  to  iiisti|;ile 
the  determination  of  the  senate  ?  I  was  one  of  tbex, 
'though  I  made  no  secret  of  my  sentiments.    Botiip- 
I  pose  that  the  high  rank  of  the  accused  had  awed  eftrj 
tongue  into  silence,  ought  the  parliament  to  have  ab- 
stained from  a  decision,  or  have  awaited  tbeassestef 
ithe  people,  on  which  depended  the  issue  of  sock  ■•- 
mentous  deliberations  ?     For  the  supreme  couacfl  af 
the  nation  was  appointed  by  the  people  to  cori  ikt 
despotism  of  the  king :  and  if  on  his  capture,  after  tke 
savage  war  which  he  bad  made,  they  had  referred  tke 
question  of  his  punishment   to    the   decision  of  the 
people,  and  if  they  had  acquitted  him,  wbat  iroaU 
those,  who  had  so  courageously  restored  our  librrtis. 
seem  to  have  done,  but  to  have  furnished  the  kiif 
with  the  means  of  effecting  their  own  destroctieD? 
rOr  if,  after  having  been  invested  with  full  power  to  act 
las  they  thought  best  on  the  most  momenloos  pmaBi 
I  they  should  be  compelled  to  refer  to  the  maliitade  a 
'  question  which  far  exceeded  their  capacity,  aad  wbieb 
they,  conscious  of  tbeir  ignorance,  had  previooslv  r^ 
ferred  to  the  determination  of  the  senate,  where  coaU 
this  alternation  of  references  and  appeals  havestopp^i' 
Where  could  we  have  found  a  place  of  rest  in  this  ta^ 
bulent  eddy  ?  How  could  we  have  procured  any  lia- 
bility amid  so  much  inconstancy,  any  secority  vni  w 
^\gc<(\k\\  di&traction  ?  What  if  they  had  demaBdcdthe  its- 
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tortdon  of  Charles  to  the  crown  ?  And  such  was  the 
drift  of  some  menaces,  rather  than  petitions,  which 
were  presented  by  a  few  seditious  persons,  whose  hatred 
'  one  while,  and  whose  compassion  another,  was  wont 
to  be  equally  senseless  and  malicious.    Were  we  to 
make  anjr  account  of  these  ?  "  Who,"  as  you  say,  **  in 
enler  to  set  on  foot  a  conference  with  the  kingf,  flocked 
lioaB  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  doors  of  the  parlia- 
nentrhouse,  where  many  of  them  were  put  to  death  by 
tlie  soldiery,  according  to  the  order  of  the  senators. 
Some  inhabitants  of  Surry,  either  incited  by  the  malici- 
OOB  suggestions  of  others,  or  by  their  own  disorderly 
inclinations,  paraded  the  city  with  a  petition,  in  a  state 
of  tnmnlt  and  intoxication.     They  proceeded  in  a  body 
Idassail  the  doors  of  the  house;  they  beat  oflT  the  guard, 
and,  without  the  smallest  provocation,  killed  one  man 
who  was  stationed  at  the  door.     Hence  they  were  de- 
ierredly  driven  by  violence ;  and  two  or  three  of  their 
namber  were  slain,  breathing  the  fumes  of  intempe- 
rance more  than  the  love  of  liberty.''     You  every  where 
concede,  that  **  the  Independents  were  superior,  not  in 
numbers,  but  in  discipline  and  in  courage."    Hence  I 
contend  that  they  well  deserved  the  superiority  which 
tbej  acquired ;  for  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
order  of  nature,  or  more  for  the  interest  of  mankind, 
than  that  the  less  should  yield  to  the  greater,  not  in 
/iinmbers,  but  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue.    Those  who 
/excel  in  prudence,  in  experience,  in  industry  and  cou- 
/  rage,  however  few  they  may  be,  will  in  my  opinion 
I  finally  constitute  the  majority,  and  every  where  have 
L  tibe   ascendant.     You   intersperse  many  remarks  on 
I  Cromwell,  which  I  shall  examine  below;  the  rest  I 
I  bave  replied  to  in  my  answer  to  Salmasius.     Nor  do 
yoo  omit  to  mention  the  trial  of  the  king,  though  your 
grest  rhetorician  had  made  that  the  theme  of  his  mise- 
rable declamation.     You  say  that  the  peers,  that  is,  in 
ii  great  measure  the  pageants  and  courtiers  of  the  king, 
w^ere  averse  to  the  trial.     I  have  shewn  in  the  other 
wrork  the  futility  of  this  remark.    **  Then  that  the 
judges  were  erased,  because  they  had   given  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  a   king  of  England   could   not, 
bj  the  law  of  England,  be  put  upon  his  trial.''     I 
Icnow  not  what  they  then  answered ;   I  only  know 
what  they  approve  and  vindicate.     It  is  no  uncom- 
mon, though  a  disreputable  thing,  for  judges  to  be 
swayed  by  fear.    *'  An  obscure  and  insolent  scoun- 
drel was  accordingly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  base 
and  iniquitous  commission."    It  is  not  surprising  that 
jon,  who  are  contaminated   by  so  many  vices  and 
crimes,  who  are  a  compound  of  whatever  is  most 
ampore  and  vile,  whose  conscience  has  become  a  sort 
of  fungus  utterly  devoid  of  sensibility,  who  are  so  noto- 
rious for  atheism,  for  sacrilege  and  cruelty,  should  dare 
to  vent  your  calumnies  on  the  most  worthy  and  illus- 
trious names.     But,  though  your  abuse  is  the  highest 
praise,  yet  I  will  never  seem  to  abandon  the  excellent 
personage,  the  friend  whom  I  most  revere,  to  the  torrent 
of  your  defamation.    I  will  vindicate  lini  from  the 
unprincipled  and  intemperate  obloquy  of  the  fugitives 
and  the  Mores,  which  he  would  never  have  incurred,  if 
he  had  not  shewn  so  much  zeal  for  the  good  of  the 


commonwealth.    John  Bradshaw  (a  name,  which  will 
be  repeated  with  applause  wherever  liberty  is  cherished 
or  is  known)  was  sprung  from  a  noble  family.     All 
his  early  life  he  sedulously  employed  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  his  country  ;   he  then 
practised  with  singular  success  and  reputation  at  the 
bar ;  he  shewed  himself  an  intrepid  and  unwearied  ad- 
vocate for  the  liberties  of  the  people :  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  most  momentous  affairs  of  the  state,  and 
occasionally  discharged  the  functions  of  a  judge  with 
the  most  inviolable  integrity.     At  last  when  he  was 
intreated  by  the  parliament  to  preside  in  the  trial  of  the 
king,  he  did  not  refuse  the  dangerous  office.    To  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  he  added  the  most 
comprehensive  views,  the  most  generous  sentiments, 
manners  the  most  obliging  and  the  most  pure.    Hence 
he  discharged  that  office  with  a  propriety  almost  with- 
out a  parallel ;  he  inspired  both  respect  and  awe ;  and, 
though  menaced  by  the  daggers  of  so  many  assassins, 
be  conducted  himself  with  so  much  consistency  and 
gravity,  with  so  much  presence  of  mind  and  so  much 
dignity  of  demeanour,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  pur- 
posely destined  by  Providence  for  that  part  which  he 
so  nobly  acted  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.    And  his 
glory  is  as  much  exalted  above  that  of  all  other  tyran- 
nicides, as  it  is  both  more  humane,  more  just,  and  more 
strikingly  grand,  judicially  to  condemn  a  tyrant,  than 
to  put  him  to  death  without  a  trial.    In  other  respects, 
there  was  no  forbidding  austerity,  no  moroseness  in 
bis  manner  ;   he  was  courteous  and  benign  ;  but  the 
great  character,  which  he  then  sustained,  he  with  per- 
fect consistency  still  sustains,  so  that  you  would  suppose 
that,  not  only  then,  but  in  every  future  period  of  his 
life,  he  was  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  king.    In 
the  public  business  his  activity  is  unwearied ;  and  he 
alone  is  equal  to  a  host.    At  home  his  hospitality  is 
as  splendid  as  his  fortune  will  permit ;  in  his  friendships 
there  is  the  most  inflexible  fidelity ;  and  no  one  more 
readily  discerns  merit,  or  more  liberally  rewards  it. 
Men  of  piety  and  learning,  ingenious  persons  in  all 
professions,  those  who  have  been  distinguished  by  their 
courage  or  their  misfortunes,  are  free  to  participate  his 
bounty ;  and  if  they  want  not  his  bounty,  they  are  sure 
to  share  his  friendship  and  esteem.     He  never  ceases 
to  extol  the  merits  of  others,  or  to  conceal  his  own ; 
and   no  one  was  ever  more  ready  to  accept  the  ex- 
cuses, or  to  pardon  the  hostility,  of  his  political  op- 
ponents.    If  he  undertake  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed,  to    solicit    the    favour   or   deprecate    the 
resentment   of  the    powerful,   to    reprove    the    pub- 
lic   ingratitude    towards    any    particular   individual, 
his  address  and  his  perseverance  are  beyond  all  praise. 
On  such  occasions  no  one  could  desire  a  patron  or  a 
friend  more  able,  more  zealous,  or  more  eloquent.     No 
menace  could  divert  him  from  his  purpose ;  no  intimi- 
dation on  the  one  hand,  and  no  promise  of  emolument 
or  promotion  on  the  other,  could  alter  the  serenity  of 
his  countenance,  or  shake  the  firmness  of  his  soul. 
By  these  virtues,  which  endeared  him  to  his  friends 
and  commanded  the  respect  even  of  his  enemies,  he. 
Sir,  has  acquired  a  name,  which,  while  you  and  such 
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as  you  are  mouldering'  in  oblivion,  will  flourish  in 
every  age  and  in  every  country  in  the  world.  But  I 
must  proceed ;  the  king  was  coudemned  to  lose  his 
head.  **  Against  this  atrocity  almost  all  the  pulpits  in 
London  thundered  out  their  censures."  We  are  not  to 
be  so  easily  scared  by  that  thunder  upon  wood.  We 
remember  the  fate  of  Salmoneus,  and  trust  that  these 
persons  will  one  day  see  cause  to  repent  of  their  fulmi- 
nating temerity.  These  were  the  very  persons,  who 
60  lately,  and  with  such  vehemence,  fulminated  their 
censures  against  pluralists  and  non-residents.  But 
some  of  these  persons  having  grasped  three,  and  others 
four,  of  the  livings,  from  which  they  had  fulminated  the 
episcopal  clergy,  they  hence  became  non-residents 
themselves,  guilty  of  the  very  sin  against  which  they 
had  inveighed,  and  the  victims  of  their  own  fulminating 
rage.  Nor  have  they  any  longer  a  spark  of  shame; 
they  are  now  grown  zealous  abettors  of  the  divine  right 
oftythes;  and  truly  as  their  thirst  fortythes  is  so  insa- 
tiable, they  should  be  quite  gorged  with  the  commo- 
dity, and  ordered  to  have,  not  only  a  tenth  part  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  but  of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  They 
were  the  first  to  counsel  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  king ;  but  when  the  king  was  made  prisoner,  after 
having  been  convicted,  according  to  their  own  repeated 
declarations,  as  the  author  of  so  much  misery  and 
bloodshed,  they  affected  to  compassionate  his  situation. 
Thus,  in  their  pulpits,  as  in  an  auction  room,  they  re- 
tail what  wares  and  trumpery  they  please  to  the  people ; 
and  what  is  worse,  they  reclaim  what  they  have  al- 
ready sold.  But  "  the  Scots  demanded  that  the  king 
should  be  restored  to  them,  and  mention  the  promises 
of  the  parliament,  when  they  delivered  up  the  king  to 
the  English."  But  I  can  prove,  from  the  confession  of 
the  Scots  themselves,  that  no  such  promise  was  given 
when  the  king  was  delivered  up ;  and  it  would  have 
been  disgraceful  for  the  English  to  have  entered  into 
any  such  stipulations  with  the  Scotch  troops,  who  were 
mercenaries  in  their  pay.  Why  ?  Because  the  answer 
of  the  parliament  to  the  representations  of  the  Scotch, 
which  was  published  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  clearly 
denies,  that  any  assurances  whatever  were  given  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  the  king;  for  they  would 
have  disdained  to  have  submitted  to  such  limitations 
of  their  right.  But  "  they  demanded  that  the  king 
should  be  restored  to  them."  These  tender-hearted 
persons,  I  suppose,  were  melted  with  compassion,  and 
could  no  longer  endure  the  regrets  of  royalty  ;  though 
on  several  occasions,  in  which  the  subject  had  been 
discussed  in  parliament,  they  had  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  king  might  be  deprived  of  bis  crown  for  three 
principal  reasons ;  the  despotism  of  his  government,  his 
alienation  of  the  royal  domains,  and  the  desertion  of 
his  subjects.  In  the  parliament,  which  was  held  at 
Perth,  it  was  asked.  Is  the  king,  who  is  evidently  an 
enemy  to  the  saints,  to  be  excommunicated  from  the 
society  of  the  faithful  ?  But  before  they  could  come  to 
any  decision  on  this  question,  Montrose  advanced  with 
his  troops  and  dispersed  the  convention.  The  same 
persons,  in  their  answer  to  General  Cromwell,  1650, 
confess  that  be  was^u&\\y  Y^^^^^^^^^^^^^wWwVi^tcwas 


an  informality  in  the  proceedings,  becanse  thcj  hadM 
share  in  the  commission  which  condemned  bin.    Tkk 
transaction,  therefore,  which  was  so  atrocious,  withiit 
their  participation,  would   have  been  highly  pstriode 
with  it ;  as  if  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wnotf ,  tf 
justice  and  injustice,  depend  on  their  arbitrary  drnprn- 
tion,  or  their  capricious  inclinations.     If  the  king  b4 
been  restored  to  them,   would   he   have  experieacei 
greater  clemency  and  moderation  ?     But  **  the  Seoiefc 
Delegates  had  first  brought  this  answer  from  the  Eif- 
lish  Parliament,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  titer  the 
form  of  the  English  Government ;  though  they  after- 
wards answered  that  thej  had  changed  their  fonNr 
determination,  and  would  adopt  such  measures  as  the 
public  interest  seemed  to  require :  ^  and  this  amvcr 
was  discreet  and  wise.    What  do  you  infer  from  bence? 
*'  This  change  of  sentiment,"  you  say,  ^'  was  cootmj 
to  every  engagement,  to  every  stipulation,  and  to  coa- 
mon  sense."     To  such  common  sense  as  youis  it  aaj 
be  adverse,  who  do  not  know  the  difference  between  t 
gratuitous  promise  and  a  solemn  and  positive  CIlglg^ 
ment.    The  English  freely  state  to  the  Scots,  vbat 
they  were  under  no  obligation  to  do,  the  sentineiti 
which  they  tlien  entertained  respecting  the  future  htm 
of  their  government;  but  the  safety  of  the  state  toM 
persuaded  them  to  embrace  a  different  policy,  if  tbej 
would  not  violate  the  solemn  assurances  which  thej 
had  given  to  the  people.      And  which,  do  you  thish, 
was  most  binding  on  their  consciences ;  their  grataiMi 
reply  to  the  Scotch  Delegates,  concerning  the  fntoe 
form  of  their  constitution,  or  tlie  necessary  oath  vUeh 
they  had  taken,  the  solemn  engagement  into  which 
they  had  entered  with  the  people,  to  establish  the  fi- 
berties  of  their  country  ?  But  that  a  parliament  or  a 
senate  may  alter  their  resolutions  accordiuiT  tocirco*- 
Stances,  as  you  deem  whatever  I  assert  to  be  mere  ast- 
baptistical  extravagance,  I   shall  endeavour  tu  shev 
you   from  the  authority  of  Cicero  in  his  oration  ibr 
i'lancius.     *''  We  should  all  stand,  as  it  were,  in  sooe 
circular  section  of  the  comniunwealth  ;  in  which  sinceit 
is  liable  to  a  rotatory  motion,  we  should  choose  that 
position  to  which  the  public  interest  seems  to  direct  at: 
and  this  immediately,  for   I  do  not  think  it  a  maii  of 
inconstancy  to  accommodate  our  measures,  as  we  do 
the  course  which   we  steer  at  sea,  to  the  wiuds  lad 
storms  of  the  political  horizon.     It  is  a  maxim,  which 
I  have  found  justified  by  observation,  by  expericDCf. 
and  by  books,  by  the  examples  of  the  wisest  and  Bust 
illustrious  characters  in    this  and  in  other  counuin, 
*^  that  the   same  men    are  not  alna\*s   bound  to  dc- 
fend   the   same  opinions,  but  only  such  as  the  cir- 
cumstances   of  the  country,  the    current  of  popuUr 
opinion,  and  the  preservation  of  |>eace,  seem  to  render 
necessary."      Such    were    the    sentiments  of  Tollr; 
though  you.  Sir,  would   rather  prefer  those  of  Hortei- 
si  us ;  such  were  the  sentiments  of  those  ages  in  «bicb 
political  wisdom  flourished  most ;  and  which  I  dren 
it  wise  in  the  anabaptists  to   adopt.      I  could  men- 
tion many  otlier  practices  which   are  condemned  at 
anabaptistical  by  these  stripling  teachers,  and  their 
chief  Salmasius,  who  must  be  regarded  is  anilliteni^ 
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I  dunce,  if  we  look  to  things  rather  than  to  words.  But 
you  say  that  *'  the  high  and  mighty  chiefs  of  the 
United  States  of  Holland  most  strenuously  laboured, 
though  to  no  purpose,  both  by  supplications  and  by 
the  offer  of  a  ransom,  to  save  the  sacred  life  of  the 
king."  Thus  to  wish  to  buy  off  justice  was  the  same 
at  not  to  will  the  safety  of  the  king ;  but  they  soon 
learned  that  we  were  not  all  merchants,  and  that  the 
parliament  of  England  was  not  a  venal  crew.  With 
nespect  to  the  condemnation  of  the  king,  you  say  that 
**  in  order  that  the  sufferings  of  Charles  might  be  more 
nearly  assimilated  to  those  of  Christ,  he  was  exposed 
to  the  redoubled  mockery  of  the  soldiery."  The  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  were  indeed  more  like  those  of  male- 
factors, than  the  sufferings  of  Charles  were  like  those 
of  Christ ;  though  many  comparisons  of  this  kind  were 
hawked  about  by  those  who  were  zealous  in  for<^ing 
any  lie,  or  devising  any  imposture  that  might  tend  to 
excite  the  popular  indignation.  But  suppose  that 
some  of  the  common  soldiers  did  behave  with  a  little 
too  much  insolence,  that  consideration  does  not  con- 
stitute the  demerit  of  the  execution.  I  never  before 
beard,  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  any  person  who  had 
heard,  that  *'  a  person,  who  implored  God  to  have 
mercy  on  the  king  as  he  was  passing  to  the  scaffold, 
was  instantly  put  to  death  in  the  presence  of  the  mon- 
arch." I  caused  inquiries  on  the  subject  to  be  made 
of  the  officer  who  had  the  commanVof  the  guard  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  the  execution,  and  who  hardly 
ever  lost  sight  of  the  king's  person  for  a  moment ;  and 
be  positively  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  this 
before,  and  that  he  knew  it  to  be  utterly  destitute  of 
foundation.  Hence  we  may  learn  what  credit  is  due 
to  your  narrative  in  other  particulars ;  for  you  will  be 
found  not  to  discover  much  more  veracity  in  your  en- 
deavours to  procure  affection  and  respect  for  Charles 
af^r  his  death,  than  in  your  exertions  to  make  us 
objects  of  general  and  unmerited  detestation.  You 
■ay  that  *'  on  the  fatal  scaffold,  the  king  was  heard 
twice  to  sigh  out  to  the  bishop  of  London,  remember ! 
remember ! "  The  judges  were  all  in  anxiety  to  know 
what  the  words,  so  emphatically  repeated,  meant ;  the 
bishop,  according  to  your  account,  was  sent  for,  and 
with  a  menace  ordered  to  declare  to  what  the  reiterated 
admonition  might  allude.  He,  at  first,  with  a  precon- 
certed dissimulation,  pleaded  his  sense  of  delicacy,  and 
refused  to  divulge  the  secret.  When  they  became  more 
impatient,  he  at  last  disclosed,  as  if  by  constraint,  and 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  what  he  would  not  for  the 
world  have  had  unknown.  '*  The  king,"  said  he, 
**  ordered  mc,  if  I  could  gain  access  to  his  son,  to  in- 
form him  that  it  was  the  last  injunction  of  his  dying 
father,  that,  if  he  were  ever  restored  to  liis  power  and 
crown,  he  should  pardon  you,  the  authors  of  his  death. 
This  was  what  his  majesty  again  and  again  commanded 
me  to  remember."  Which  shall  I  say  ?  that  the  king 
discovered  most  piety,  or  the  bishop  most  deceit?  who 
iirith  so  little  difficulty  consented  to  disclose  a  secret, 
which  on  the  very  scaffold  was  so  mysteriously  en- 
trusted to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  disclosure  ?  But  0 ! 
model  of  taciturnity !   Charles  had  long  since  left  this 


injunction,  among  others,  to  his  son,  in  his  **  Icon  Ba- 
silicon,"  a  book  which  was  evidently  written  for  this 
express  purpose,  that  this  secret,  which  had  been  so  os^ 
tentatiously  enveloped  in  obscurity,  might  be  divulged 
with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  circulated  with  the  utmost 
diligence.     But  I  clearly  see  that  you  are  determined 
to  obtrude  upon  the  ignorant  some  paragon  of  perfec- 
tion, if  not  quite  like  Charles  Stuart,  at  least  some 
hyperborean  and  fabled  hero,  decorated  with  all  the 
shewy  varnish  of  imposture  ;  and  that  you  tricked  out 
this  fiction,  and  embellished  it  with  the  effusions  of 
sensibility,  in  order  to  entrap  the  attention  of  the  po- 
pulace.    But  though  I  do  not  deny  but  that  one  or 
two  of  the  commi^ionen,  might  perhaps  have  briefly 
interrogated  the  bishop  on  this  subject,  I  do  not  find 
that  he  was  either  purposely  called  before  them,  or 
deliberately  and  scrupulously  interrogated,  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  their  general  solicitude  and  care.     But  let 
us  grant  that  Charles,  on  the  scaffold,  did  deliver  to 
the  bishop  these  dying  injunctions  to  his  son  to  pardon 
the  authors  of  his  death ;  what  did  he  do  more  than 
others  have  done  in  similar  situations?    How  few  per- 
sons are  there  about  to  die  upon  a  scaffold,  and  to  close 
for  ever  the  tragedy  of  life,  when  they  must  forcibly 
feel  the  vanity  of  every  thing  human,  who  would  not 
do  the  same ;  who  would  not,  when  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  stage  of  life,  cheerfully  lay  aside  their 
animosities,  their  resentments,  their  aversions,  or,  at 
least,  pretend  to  do  it,  in  order  to  excite  compassion, 
or  to  leave  behind  them  an  opinion  of  their  innocence  ? 
That  Charles  acted  the  hypocrite  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  he  never  did  sincerely,  and  from  his  heart,  deliver 
any  injunction  to  his  son  to  pardon  the  authors  of  his 
death,  or  that  his  private  were  at  variance  with  his 
public  admonitions,  may  be  proved  by  arguments  of 
no  small  weight.     For  otherwise  the  son,  who,  in  other 
respects  was  sufiicicntly  obsequious  to  his  father,  would 
doubtlessly  have  obeyed  this  his  most  momentous  and 
dying  injunction,  so  religiously  convoyed  to  him  by 
the  bishop.     But  how  did  he  obey  it,  when  two  of  our 
ambassadors,  the   one  in  Holland   and   the  other  in 
Spain,  neither  of  whom  had  any  share  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the   king,  were  put  to  death   by  his  orders 
or  his  influence.^    And  has  be  not  indeed  more  than 
once  openly  declared  in  his  public  memorials,  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  pardon  the  murderers 
of  his  father  ?     Consider,  therefore,  whether  this  nar- 
rative of  yours  be  likely  to  be  true,  which,  the  more  it 
commends  the  father,  reviles  the  son.     Next,  digress- 
ing from  your  purpose,  you  not  only  make  the  royal 
blood  invoke  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  but  the  people 
clamour  against  the   parliament.      You  forget  your 
own  enormities  at  home,  to  engage  in  foreign  con- 
I  siderations,  in  which  you  have  no  conceni.  Vile  wretch, 
Iwould  the  people  ever  employ  you  to  plead  their  cause, 
Iwhose  breath  is  steaming  with  the  effluvia  of  venereal 
/putrescence  ?   You  ascribe  to  the  people  the  clamours 
of  fugitives  and  profligates ;   and,  like  a  juggler  on  a 
stage,  you  imitate  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  most 
hideous  brutes.    Who  denies  that  there  may  be  times, 
in  which  the  vicious  may  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
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citizens,  who  would  rather  follow  Catiline  or  Antony, 
than  the  more  virtuous  part  of  the  senate  ?  But  are  not 
good  citizens  on  this  account  to  oppose  the  bad  with 
Tigour  and  decision  ?  Ought  they  not  to  be  less  de- 
terred by  the  sinallness  of  their  numbers,  than  they  are 
animated  by  the  goodness  of  their  cause  ?  Your  beau- 
tiful scrap  of  declamation  for  the  people  of  England, 
that  it  may  not  perish  beyond  recovery,  I  would  advise 
you  to  insert  in  the  Annals  of  Yolusius ;  we  do  not 
want  the  savoury  effusions  of  such  a  lecherous  rheto- 
rician./ Next  we  are  called  to  account  for  our  injuries 
to  the  church.  **  The  army  is  a  Hydra-headed  mon- 
ster of  accumulated  heresies."  Those  who  speak  the 
truth,  acknowledge  that  our  army  excels  all  others,  not 
only  in  courage,  but  in  virtue  and  in  piety.  Other 
camps  are  the  scenes  of  gambling,  swearing,  riot,  and 
debauchery ;  in  ours,  the  troops  employ  what  leisure 
they  have  in  searching  the  Scriptures  and  hearing  the 
word ;  nor  is  there  one,  who  thinks  it  more  honourable 
to  vanquish  the  enemy  than  to  propagate  the  truth ; 
and  they  not  only  carry  on  a  military  warfare  against 
their  enemies,  but  an  evangelical  one  against  them- 
selves. And  indeed  if  we  consider  the  proper  objects 
of  war,  what  employment  can  be  more  becoming  sol- 
diers, who  are  raised  to  defend  the  laws,  to  be  the  sup- 
port of  our  political  and  religious  institutions  ?  Ought 
they  not  then  to  be  less  conspicuous  for  ferocity  than 
for  the  civil  and  the  softer  virtues,  and  to  consider  it  as 
their  true  and  proper  destination,  not  merely  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  strife,  and  reap  the  harvest  of  destruction,  but 
to  procure  peace  and  security  for  the*  whole  human 
race  .'•  If  there  be  any,  who  either  from  the  mistakes  of 
others,  or  the  infirmities  of  their  own  minds,  deviate 
from  these  noble  ends,  we  ought  not  to  punish  them 
with  the  sword,  but  rather  labour  to  reform  them  by 
reason,  by  admonition,  by  pious  supplications  to  God, 
to  whom  alone  it  belongs  to  dispel  all  the  errors  of  the 
mind,  and  to  impart  to  whom  be  will  the  celestial  light 
of  truth.  We  approve  no  heresies  which  are  truly  such ; 
we  do  not  even  tolerate  some;  we  wish  them  extirpated, 
but  by  those  means  which  are  best  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  by  reason  and  instruction,  the  only  safe  remedies 
for  disorders  of  the  mind  ;  and  not  by  the  knife  or  the 
scourge,  as  if  they  were  seated  in  the  body.  You  say 
that  "  we  have  done  another  and  equal  injury  to  the 
itemporal  property  of  the  church."  Ask  the  protestants 
of  Holland,  and  even  of  Upper  Germany,  whether  they 
ever  spared  the  possessions  of  the  church,  against  whom 
the  Austrian  Prince,  as  often  as  he  makes  war,  hardly 
ever  seeks  for  any  other  pretext  than  the  restitution  of 
the  ecclesiastical  domains.  But  that  property  did  not 
belong  to  the  church  so  much  as  the  ecclesiastics,  who, 
in  this  sense,  might  most  justly  be  denominated  church- 
men ;  indeed  they  might  have  been  more  fully  termed 
wolves  than  any  thing  else;  but  could  there  be  any 
impiety  in  applying  to  the  necessary  exigencies  of  a 
war  which  they  themselves  had  occasioned,  and  which 
we  had  no  other  resource  for  carrying  on,  the  property 
of  these  wolves,  or  rather  the  accumulated  ravages  of 
bO  many  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition  ?  But  it 
was  expected  that  the  wealth  which  was  ravished  from 


the  bishops  would  be  distributed  mmong  the  pimrhiil 
clergy.  They  expected,  I  know,  and  tbej  desired,  thu 

(ihe  whole  should  be  diffused  among  them ;  lor  thai 
is  no  abyss  so  deep  which  it  is  not  more  easy  to  fii, 
than  it  is  to  satiate  the  rapacity  of  the  clergy.  Id  oiha 
places  there  may  be  an  incompetent  proviuon  ibr  the 
clergy ;  but  ours  have  an  abundant  maintenance;  l^ 
ought  to  be  called  sheep  rather  than  shepherds ;  tWj 
themselves  are  fed  more  than  they  feed  othen ;  tmj 
thing  is  fat  around  them,  so  that  even  their  beads  moi 
to  swim  in  fat.     They  are  stuffed  with  tythet  in  a 
way  disapproved  by  the  rest  of  the  reformed  cfautbci; 
and  they  have  so  little  trust  in  God,  that  thev  dio«e 
to  extort  a  maintenance,  rather  by  judicial  force,  aad 
magisterial  authority,  than  to  owe  it  to  divine  jn- 
vidence,  or  the  gratitude  and  benevolence  of  their  eta- 
gregations.  And,  besides  all  this,  they  are  so  freqaesdj 
entertained  by  their  pious  auditors  of  both  sexes,  tktl 
they  hardly  know  what  it  is  to  dine  or  sop  at  Wbs. 
Hence  they  luxuriate  in  superfluities,  rather  tbaa  hi> 
guish  in  want ;  their  wives  and  children  vie  wilk  lb 
wives  and  children  of  the  rich  in  luxury  and  Riie> 
ment ;  and  to  have  increased  this  tendency  to  pndifi- 
lity,  by  an  addition  to  their  revenue,  would  have  kci 
the  same  as  to  infuse  new  poison  into  the  church;  a 
sort  of  pestilential  malady,  the  introduction  of  whieha 
^voice  from  heaven  lamented   under  Constantine.   Wt 
have  next  to  give  flb  account  of  our  enormitieilov«4 
^jrod,  which  principally  concern  our  trust  in  the  difiat 
assistance,  our  prayers  and  fasts.    But,  vile  niicinM! 
I  will  refute  you  out  of  your  own  mouth ;  and  idst 
I  upon  you  that  text  of  the  apostle,  "  Who  art  iboa  tbt 
I  judgest  another  man^s  servant  .'*"  Before  our  own  nat- 
ter let  us  stand  or  fall.     I  will  add  also  that  sarisf  af 
the  prophet,  "  When  I  afflict  my  soul  with  fasliof^,  tin 
is  turned  to  my  reproach."     The  rest  of  yourdeliiioai 
effusions  on  this  subject,  which  no  one  will  take  tk 
trouble  to  read  twice,  I  should  do  wron<;  to  detail  Nor 
are  those  things  more  to  the  purpose,  which  you  bn*l 
out  concerning  our  successes.     Beware,  Sir,  beware, 
lest,  after  your  Pontian  toils,  you  should  swell  inio  a 
polypus  of  corpulency ;  and  we  need  be  under  appre- 
hensions, lest  as  the  great  Salmasius  latelj  did,  ysa 
should  chill  the  baths.    On  the  nature  of  success  I  «iU 
say  a  few  words.     Success  neither  proves  a  cause  t» 
be  good,  nor  indicates  it  to  be  bad ;  and  we  denanJ 
that  our  cause  should  not  be  judged  by  the  event,  bat 
the  event  by  the  cause.     You   now  enter  on  poliliol 
discussions,  the  injuries  which  we  have  done  to  all 
kings,  and  to  all  people.  What  injuries.^  for  we  octct 
intended  any  ;    the  affairs  of  our  own   govenusnt 
alone  occupied  our  attention,  wc   neglected  tbt«e  of 
others ;  we  do  not  envy  the  good  that  may  have  a^ 
crucd  from  our  example,  and  we  can   ascribe  the  e^'il 
I  only  to  the  abuse  or  misapplication  of  our  principln- 
But,  what  kings  or  people  ever  appointed  yoa  to  pro- 
claim their  injuries  ?    Indeed  others  have  heard  tlMir 
orators  and  ambassadors  in  the  senate,  and  I  bavcoftm 
heard  them  in  the  council,  not  only  not  complaininjfof 
any  grievances,  but  voluntarily  suing  for  oar  fnesd- 
ship  and  alliance.     In  the  mune  of  their  kings  ui 
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^lius,  CalviD,  Bacer,  Martyr,  Pareeus,  and  lastly,  from 
that  Koox,  who  you  say  alone  countenances  the  doc- 
trine which  all  the  reformed  churches  at  that  time,  and 
particularly  those  of  France,  condemned.     And   he 
himself  affirms,  as  I  have  there  explained,  that  he  de- 
rived the  doctrine  from  CaWin  and  other  eminent  theo- 
logians of  that  time,  with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of 
familiarity  and  friendship.  And  in  the  same  work  you 
will  find  the  same  opinions  supported  by  the  authorities 
of  some  of  our  more  pure  and  disinterested  divines,  dur- 
\  iDgf  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.     You  conclude 
iyoor  work  with  a  prolix  effusion  of  your  devotional  abo- 
f  minations  to  the  Deity.  You  dare  to  lift  up  your  adulter- 
ous eyes  and  your  obdurate  heart  to  heaven !  I  will  throw 
DO  impediments  in  your  way,  but  leave  you  to  yourself ; 
for  yowr  impiety  is  great  beyond  the  possibility  of  in- 
I  crease/ 1  now  return,  as  I  promised,  to  produce  the  prin- 
cipal accusations  against  Cromwell,  that  I  may  show 
what  little  consideration  particulars  deserve,  when  the 
whole  taken  together  is  so  frivolous  and  absurd.  '*  He 
declared  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  that  it  was 
bis  intention  to  subvert  every  monarchy,  and  extermi- 
nate every  king."    We  have  often  seen  before  what 
credit  is  due  to  your  assertions;  perhaps  one  of  the 
emigrants  ascribed  this  saying  to  Cromwell.     Of  the 
many  witnesses,  you  do  not  mention  the  name  of  a 
single  one ;  but  aspersions,  so  destitute  of  proof,  must 
be  destitute  of  permanence.  Cromwell  was  never  found 
to  be  boastful  of  his  actual  exploits :  and  much  less  is 
be  wont  to  employ  any  ostentatiousness  of  promise  or 
arrogance  of  menace  respecting  atchievements  which 
/  were  never  performed,  and  the  performance  of  which 
j  would  be  so  difficult.    Those,  therefore,  who  furnished 
,  yoa  with  this  piece  of  information,  must  have  been 
liars  rather  from  a  spontaneous  impulse  or  a  constitu- 
tional propensity,  than  from  deliberate  intention,  or 
tbey  would  never  have  invented  a  saying  so  contrary 
to  his  character  and  disposition.  But  the  kings,  whose 
trembling  apprehensions  and  vigilant  precautions  you 
labour  to  excite,  instead  of  accommodating  their  policy 
to  the  opinions  which  may  be  casually  uttered  in  the 
street,  had  better  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  its  dignity,  and  more 
likely  to  throw  light  upon  their  interests.   Another  ac- 
cosation  is,  that  Cromwell  had  persuaded  "  the  king 
secretly  to  withdraw  himself  into  the  Isle  of  Wight." 
It  is  well  known  that  the  affairs  of  Charles  were  often 
rendered  desperate  in  other  ways,  and  thrice  by  flight ; 
first,  when  he  fled  from  London  to  York,  next,  when 
he  took  refuge  among  the  Scotch  in  the  pay  of  Eng- 
land, and  lastly,  when  he  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
But  **  Cromwell  persuaded  this  last  measure."   This  is 
to  be  sure  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt ;  but  I  wonder 
that  the  royalists  should  lavish  such  an  abundance  of 
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praise  respecting  the  prudence  of  Charles,  who  seems 
scarce  ever  to  have  had  a  will  of  his  own.  For  whe- 
ther he  was  among  his  friends  or  his  enemies,  in  the 
court  or  in  the  camp,  he  was  generally  the  mere  puppet 
of  others ;  at  one  time  of  his  wife,  at  another  of  his 
bishops,  now  of  his  nobles,  then  of  his  troops,  and  last 
of  all,  of  the  enemy.    And  he  seems,  for  the  most  part. 
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to  have  followed  the  worst  counsels,  and  those  too  of 
the  worst  advisers.  Charles  is  the  victim  of  persuasion, 
Charles  the  dupe  of  imposition,  Charles  the  pageant  of 
delusion;  he  is  intimidated  by  fear  or  dazzled   by 
hope ;  and  carried  about  here  and  there,  the  common 
prey  of  every  faction,  whether  they  be  friends  or  foes. 
Let  them  either  erase  these  facts  from  their  writings, 
or  cease  to  extol  the  sagacity  of  Charles.    Though 
therefore  a  superior  degree  of  penetration  is  an  honour- 
able distinction,  yet  when  a  country  is  torn  with  fac- 
tions, it  is  not  without  its  inconveniencics ;  and  the 
most  discreet  and  cautious  are  most  exposed  to  the  ca- 
lumnies of  opposite  factions.   This  often  proved  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  Cromwell.     Hence  the  presbyte- 
rians,  and  hence  the  enemy,  impute  every  harsh  treat- 
ment which  they  experience,  not  to  the  parliament  but 
to  Cromwell  alone.  They  do  not  even  hesitate  to  ascribe 
their  own  indiscretions  and  miscarriages  to  the  fraud 
and  treachery  of  Cromwell ;  against  him  every  invec- 
tive is  levelled,  and  every  censure  passed.    Indeed  tlie 
flight  of  Charles  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  took 
place  while  Cromwell  was  at  a  distance,  and  was  so 
sudden  and  unexpected,  that  he  acquainted  by  letter 
every  member  then  in  the  metropolis  with  the  extraor- 
dinary occurrence.     But  this  was  the  state  of  the  case. 
The  king,  alarmed  by  the  clamours  of  the  whole  army, 
which,  neither  softened  by  his  intreaties  nor  his  pro- 
mises, had  begun  to  demand  his  punishment,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  his  escape  in  the  night  with  two  trusty 
followers.     But  more  determined  to  fly,  than  rightly 
knowing  where  to  fly,  he  was  induced,  either  by  the 
ignorance  or  the  cowardice  of  his  attendants,  to  surren- 
der himself  to  Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
whence  he  thought  that  he  might  easily  be  conveyed  by 
ship  into  France  or  Holland.     This  is  what  I  have 
learned   concerning  the  king's  flight  to   the  Isle  of 
Wight,  from  those  who  possessed  the  readiest  means 
of  obtaining  information.-    This  is  also  one  of  the  cri- 
minal charges ;   that  "  the  English  under  Cromwell 
procured  a  great  victory  over  the  Scots."    Not  **  pro- 
cured," Sir,  hut,  without  any  solecism,  gloriously  at- 
chievcd.      But  consider  how  sanguinary  that  battle 
must  have  been,  the  mere  idea  of  which  excited  such 
trembling  apprehensions,  that  you  could  not  mention 
it  without  striking  your  head  against  Priscian's  pate. 
But  let  us  see  what  was  the  great  crime  in  Cromwell 
in  having  gained  such  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Scots,  who  were  menacing  England  with   invasion, 
with  the  loss   of  her  independence.      "  During  this 
confusion,  while  Cromwell  is  absent  with  his  army:" 
yes,  while  he  was  engaged   in  subduing  an  enemy, 
who  had  marched    into   the  very  heart  of  the  king- 
dom,  and   menaced   the  safety  of   the  parliament  : 
while  he  was  employed  in  reducing  the  revolted  Welsh 
to  their  obedience,  whom  he  vanquished  wherever  he 
could  overtake,  and  dispersed  wherever  he  could  find ; 
the  presbyterians  "  began  to  conceive  a  disgust  against 
Cromwell."    Here  you  speak  the  truth.     While  he  is 
repelling  the  common  enemy  at  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
and  bravely  defending  their  interests  abroad,  they  are 
conspiring  to  rujn  his  reputation  at  home,  and  tubora 
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bdiere,  or  any  other  motive  which  caused  you  to  re- 
"diet  of  this  I  am  convinced,  that  nothing  could  have 
induced  jou  to  relinquish  the  service  of  your  country, 
if  you  had  not  known  that  in  your  successor  liberty 
would  meet  with  a  protector,  and  England  with  a  stay 
to  ita  safety,  and  a  pillar  to  its  glory.  For,  while  you, 
O  Cromwell,  are  left  among  us,  he  hardly  shews  a 
proper  confidence  in  the  Supreme,  who  distrusts  the 
floetirity  of  England  ;  when  he  sees  that  you  are  in  so 
special  a  manner  the  favoured  object  of  the  divine 
vegard.  But  there  was  another  department  of  the  war, 
which  was  destined  for  your  exclusive  exertions. 

Without  entering  into  any  length  of  detail,  I  will, 
af  possible,  describe  some  of  the  most  memorable 
aelionsy  with  as  much  brevity  as  you  performed  them 
with  celerity.  After  the  loss  of  all  Ireland,  with  the 
exception  of  one  city,  you  in  one  battle  immediately 
discomfited  the  forces  of  the  rebels :  and  were  busily 
employed  in  settling  the  country,  when  you  were 
suddenly  recalled  to  the  war  in  Scotland.  Hence  you 
proceeded  with  unwearied  diligence  against  the  Scots, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  making  an  irruption  into 
England  with  the  king  in  their  train :  and  in  about 
the  space  of  one  year  you  entirely  subdued,  and  added 
to  the  English  dominion,  that  kingdom  which  all  our 
monarchs,  during  a  period  of  800  years,  had  in  vain 
struggled  to  subject.  In  one  battle  you  almost  anni- 
hilated the  remainder  of  their  forces,  who,  in  a  fit  of 
desperation,  had  made  a  sudden  incursion  into  Eng- 
land, then  almost  destitute  of  garrisons,  and  got  as  far 
ss  Worcester ;  where  you  came  up  with  them  by 
forced  marches,  and  captured  almost  the  whole  of  their 
nobility.  A  profound  peace  ensued ;  when  we  found, 
though  indeed  not  then  for  the  first  time,  that  you  was 
ss  wise  in  the  cabinet  as  valiant  in  the  field.  It  was 
joor  constant  endeavour  in  the  senate  either  to  induce 
them  to  adhere  to  those  treaties  which  they  had  entered 
into  with  the  enemy,  or  speedily  to  adjust  others  which 
promised  to  be  beneficial  to  the  country.  But  when 
you  saw  that  the  business  was  artfully  procrastinated, 
that  every  one  was  more  intent  on  his  own  selfish  in- 
terest than  on  the  public  good,  that  the  people  com- 
plained of  the  disappointments  which  they  had  ex- 
perienced, and  the  fallacious  promises  by  which  they 
bad  been  gulled,  that  diey  were  the  dupes  of  a  few 
overbearing  individuals,  you  put  an  end  to  their  domi- 
nstion.  A  new  parliament  is  summoned :  and  the 
right  of  election  given  to  those  to  whom  it  was  expe- 
dient. They  meet ;  but  do  nothing ;  and,  after  having 
wearied  themselves  by  their  mutual  dissensions,  and 
fully  exposed  their  incapacity  to  the  observation  of  the 
country,  they  consent  to  a  voluntary  dissolution.  In 
this  state  of  desolation,  to  which  we  were  reduced, 
you,  0  Cromwell !  alone  remained  to  conduct  the 
government,  and  to  save  the  country.  We  all  vrill- 
ingly  yield  the  palm  of  sovereignty  to  your  unrivalled 
ability  and  virtue,  except  the  few  among  us,  who, 
cither  ambitious  of  honours  which  they  have  not  the 
capacity  to  sustain,  or  who  envy  those  which  are  con- 
ferrsd  on  one  more  worthy  than  themselves,  or  else 
who  do  not  know  that  nothing  in  the  world  is  more 


I  pleasing  to  God,  more  agreeable  to  reason,  more  po- 
llitically  just,  or  more  generally  useful,  than  that  the 
llsupreme  power  should  be  vested  in  the  best  and  the 
mrisest  of  men.  Such,  0  Cromwell,  all  acknowledge 
I  you  to  be ;  such  are  the  services  which  you  have  ren- 
Idered,  as  the  leader  of  our  councils,  the  general  of  our 
(armies,  and  the  father  of  your  country.  For  this  is 
the  tender  appellation  by  which  all  the  good  among 
us  salute  you  from  the  very  soul.  Other  names  you 
neither  have  nor  could  endure ;  and  you  deservedly 

[reject  that  pomp  of  title  which  attracts  the  gaze  and 
admiration  of  the  multitude.  For  what  is  a  title  but  a 
certain  definite  mode  of  dignity;  but  actions  such  as 
yours  surpass,  not  only  the  bounds  of  our  admiration, 
but  our  titles;  and  like  the  points  of  pyramids,  which 
are  lost  in  the  clouds,  they  soar  above  the  possibilities 
of  titular  commendation.  But  since,  though  it  be  not 
fit,  it  may  be  expedient,  that  the  highest  pitch  of  virtue 
should  be  circumscribed  within  the  bounds  of  some 
human  appellation,  you  endured  to  receive,  for  the 
public  good,  a  title  most  like  to  that  of  the  father  of 
your  country ;  not  to  exalt,  but  rather  to  bring  you 
nearer  to  the  level  of  ordinary  men  ;  the  title  of  king 
was  unworthy  the  transcendent  majesty  of  your  cha- 
racter. For  if  you  had  been  captivated  by  a  name 
over  which,  as  a  private  man,  you  had  so  completely 
triumphed  and  crumbled  into  dust,  you  would  have 
been  doing  the  same  thing  as  if,  after  having  subdued 
some  idolatrous  nation  by  the  help  of  the  true  God, 
you  should  afterwards  fall  down  and  worship  the  gods 
which  you  had  vanquished.  Do  you  then.  Sir,  con- 
tinue your  course  with  the  same  unrivalled  magna- 
nimity ;  it  sits  well  upon  you ; — to  you  our  country 
\  owes  its  liberties,  nor  can  you  sustain  a  character  at 
once  more  momentous  and  more  august  than  thut  of 
the  author,  the  guardian,  and  the  preserver  of  our 
liberties ;  and  hence  you  have  not  only  eclipsed  the 
atchievements  of  all  our  kings,  but  even  those  which 
have  been  fabled  of  our  heroes.  Often  reflect  what  a 
dear  pledge  the  beloved  land  of  your  nativity  has  en- 
trusted to  your  care  ;  and  that  liberty  which  she  once 
expected  only  from  the  chosen  flower  of  her  talents 
and  her  virtues,  she  now  expects  from  you  only,  and  by 
you  only  hopes  to  obtain.  Revere  the  fond  expecta- 
tions which  we  cherish,  the  solicitudes  of  your  anxious 
country;  revere  the  looks  and  the  wounds  of  your 
brave  companions  in  arms,  who,  under  your  banners, 
have  so  strenuously  fought  for  liberty ;  revere  the  shades 
of  those  who  perished  in  the  contest ;  revere  also  the 
opinions  and  the  hopes  which  foreign  states  entertain 
concerning  us,  who  promise  to  themselves  so  many 
advantages  from  that  liberty,  which  we  have  so  bravely 
acquired,  from  the  establishment  of  that  new  govern- 
ment, which  has  begun  to  shed  its  splendour  on  the 
world,  which,  if  it  be  suffered  to  vanish  like  a  dream, 
would  involve  us  in  the  deepest  abyss  of  shame  ; 
and  lastly  revere  yourself;  and,  after  having  endured 
so  many  sufferings  and  encountered  so  many  perils  for 
the  sake  of  liberty,  do  not  suffer  it,  now  it  is  obtained, 
either  to  be  violated  by  yourself,  or  in  any  one  instance 
impaired  by  others.    You  cannot  be  truly  free  unless 
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we  are  Tree  loo;  Tur  tuch  U  the  nature  of  thin|^.  that 
he,  n-lio  Fiilrcnchr*  nn  llit  tibcrtv  of  others,  is  tlie  first 
to  lose  Ills  own  nntl  becnnie  a  slavf .  Biit,  if  you.  who 
liare  biihcnn  licrn  the  patmn  oud  tulclarv  t,reiiiiis  ul' 
liberty,  ifvoii,  who  arc  excredci]  \ir  lio  unc  in  justice, 
in  pietr,  anil  gncuhicsi,  should  hereahcr  invadi'  t':at 
libertr,  wliii'li  ynn  have  (lefcnilrd.rour  conduct  must  he 
fatally  operaliTc,  not  only  against  the  cause  of  liberty, 
but  the  ureueral  interests  »f  jtidy  a.nA  rirtnc.  Vour 
inteirrily  and  virtue  will  appear  In  have  evapnruicd, 
your  fnilli  in  reli|;iiin  to  have  bi-cn  nmatl ;  your  cha- 
ncier with  jmsteniy  uill  dwiiuIJe  into  insifruificani'e, 
by  which  a  most  dcMriictiTe  blow  will  be  levelled 
a^inst  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  work  uhicli 
you  have  undertalien  ii  of  incalculable  moment,  which 
will  tbornns-bly  sift  and  exjxiiie  every  jirinciple  and 
■eiisalinn  of  your  heart,  whii'h  will  fully  disidny  the 
vi^nur  and  gviiius  of  your  character,  which  will  evince 
whether  you  rrnlly  posses*  those  trreat  qualities  uf 
piety,  fidelity,  justire,  and  self-denial,  which  made  us 
lielicve  lint  you  were  elevated  by  the  special  direction 
ofihe  Deity  to  the  hii^hest  pinnacle  of  power.  At  once 
H-iicly  and  discrtclly  to  bold  the  sceptre  over  three 
powerful  nations,  to  jierfuade  people  to  relinquish  in- 
veterate and  corrupt  for  new  and  mure  beneficial 
inaxiniR  and  institutions,  to  penetrate  into  the  remntrft 
parts  nfthe  country,  tu  have  the  mind  present  and  npc- 
ralive  in  every  quarter,  to  watch  a^Minst  surjirisc,  lo 
provide  a};ainst  dau<;cr,  to  reject  the  hlandishnKntH  of 
pleasure  and  the  pimtji  nf  power; — these  arc  e.M'rtions 
compared  with  wliieh  the  labntir  nf  war  is  mere  pas- 
time ;  which  will  require  every  enerpy  anil  employ 
every  facnity  that  you  povoss ;' n  liirb  douiaud  a  mnii 
vuppurltil  fniui  niKive.  and  aliiiKst  iii>trucleil  hv  inniie- 
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were  men  prepared,  not  only  to  debate,  but  to  G^t; 
not  only  to  ar^rue  in  the  acnalc,  but  to  en^;:!:  tbe 
enemy  in  the  field.  But  unlcM  we  will  toaiiasiai 
cherish  indelinite  and  illusory  expcctaiitms.  I  set  t<t 
in  whom  we  can  place  any  confidence,  if  not  in  iteic 
'  men  and  such  ai  these.  We  bai  e  the  >urc>t  and  ^t 
indubitable  pledire  of  their  fidi^liiy  in  thi».  tbit  ikr 
jhave  already  exposed  themselves  to  drath  in  ibe  kt- 
jViecor  their  country:  of  their  piety  in  this,  ihitt^ 
jhave  been  always  wtmi  tn  ascribe  the  whole  JihtcI 
(their  successes  to  the  favour  of  ihc  Deity,  ^hnt  kif 
tthey  have  so  supplianlly  implnred,  and  so  eonipn- 
[ously  obtainnl ;  of  tbeir  justice  it)  this,  that  ibey  trn 
brou)jhttheLin^tu  trial,  and  when  his  guilt  va»  proved, 
refused  tn  save  his  life;  of  their  mixleration  in  ournai 
uniform  experience  of  its  elTects,  and  becaut.  if  ty 
any  oulriin^.  they  should  disturb  (he  peace  which  ihtf 
have  procured,  ihcy  themselves  will  be  the  tint  xa  Hi 
the  miseries  which  it  will  dceasion.  the  tirit  totneetii* 
havoc  of  the  sword,  and  the  first  auain  tu  risl:  tLcir 
lives  lor  all  those  comforts  and  distinctions  ■  hiih  iIkt 
have  so  happily  aequirrd  ;  and  lastly,  of  their  faru;«d« 
in  this,  that  there  is  no  instance  of  anv  people  wbotvet 
recovered  ihiir  liberty  with  so  much  courajje  and  fut- 
cess;  and  therefore  let  us  not  suppiisc.  that  ibcTCHB 
be  any  persons  wbo  will  be  more  ztalous  in  prcif niti; 
'it.  I  now  feel  myself  irvcsislihly  compelled  locenm- 
nioralc  the  names  of  some  of  ih-ise  whobavemoutoa- 
spicuously  siirnalized  themwlve^  in  these  iin:ts:  i>l 
first  thine,  0  j-lcetwnnd  !  whom  I  have  km.wQ  fr.«  i 
boy,  lo  the  present  blonniinc  niaturiiy  of  vi.ur  EiiiiUTv 
fame,  to  have  been  inferior  to  none  in  humaLitr,  ii 
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and  polished  taste ;  besides  many  other  citizens  of  sin- 
^lar  merit,  some  of  whom  were  disting'uisbed  by  their 
exertions  in  the  senate,  and  others  in  the  field.  To  these 
men,  whose  talents  are  so  splendid,  and  whose  worth 
has  been  so  thoroughly  tried,  you  would  without  doubt 
do  right  to  trust  the  protection  of  our  liberties ;  nor 
woald  it  be  easy  to  say  to  whom  they  might  more 
safely  be  entrusted.  Then^JI^oiLle&vc  .the.  church  to 
ill  own  government,  and  relieveyourself  and  the  other 
public  funclluiiai'ies  frd'mT  chaise  so  onerous,  and  so. 
incompatible  with  yoDT'ftmctlbns;  and  will  no  longer 
aOflter  Two  powers,  so  different  as  the  civil  an3  the. 
eccloiastica],  to  commit  fornication  together,  and  by 
dieii  mutual  and  delusive  aids  in  appearance  tostrength'-" 
elVrfaiit  in  reality  to  weaken  and  finally  to  subvert,  each 
ddier;  if  you  shall  remove  all  power  of  persecution  out. 
dftfaf'church,  (but  persecution  will  never  cease,  so  long 
\i  lllCll  are  bribed  I9r][)rescfa  the  gospel  by  a  meicenajjf 
ariaryT^ictr  is  forcibly  extorted,  rathel*  '{hangratuit- 
ously^estowed,  whtch  serves  only'lo  potSbii  religion 
an^Iirstrangle  truth,)  you  will  then  effectually  have 
cakt-tliose  money-changers  out  of  the  temple,  who  do 
not  mcidy  truckle  with  doves  but  with  the  dove  it&elfU 
Wttfa-die  Spirit  of  the  Most  High.  Then,  since  there 
aTv-eften  in  a  republic  men  who  have  the  same  itch 
lor  making  a  multiplicity  of  laws,  as  some  poetasters 
have  for  making  many  verses,  and  since  laws  are 
osoally  worse  in  proportion  as  they  arc  more  numerous, 
if  you  shall  not  enact  so  many  new  laws  as  you  abolish 
old,  which  do  not  operate  so  much  as  w^amings  against 
evil,  as  impediments  in  the  way  of  good  ;  and  if  you 
shall  retain  only  those  which  are  necessary,  which  <lo 
not  confound  the  distinctions  of -good  and  evil,  which, 
while  they  prevent  the  frauds  of  the  wicked,  do  not  pro- 
hibit the  innocent  freedoms  of  the  good,  which  punish 
crimes,  without  interdicting  those  things  which  are 
lawful,  only  on  account  of  the  abuses  to  which  they 
%  nay  occasionally  be  exposed.  For  the  intention  of 
j  laws  is  to  check  the  commission  of  vice,  but  liberty  is 
I  the  best  school  of  virtue,  and  affords  the  strongest  en- 
/  cooragements  to  the  practice.  Then  if  you  make  a 
better  provision  for  the  education  of  our  youth  than  has 
fiitherto  been  made,  if  you  prevent  the  promiscuous  in- 
struction of  the  docile  and  the  indocile,  of  the  idle  and 
the  diligent,  at  the  public  cost,  but  reserve  the  rewards 
of  learning  for  the  learned,  and  of  merit  for  the  meri- 
torious. If  you  permit  the  free  discussion  of  truth 
without  any  hazard  to  the  author,  or  any  suBJectTon  to' 
the  caprice  of  an  individual,  which  is  the  best  way  to 
make  truth  flourish  and  knowledge  abound,  the  cen- 
sure of  the  half-learned,  the  envy,  the  pusillanimity,  or 
the  prejudice  which  measures  the  discoveries  of  others, 
and  in  short  every  degree  of  wisdom,  by  the  measure  of 
its  own  capacity,  will  be  prevented  from  doling  out  in- 
formation to  ns  according  to  their  own  arbitrary  choice. 
Lastly,  if  you  shall  not  dread  to  hear  any  tnith,  or  any 
falsehood,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  if  you  shall  least  of 
all  listen  to  those,  who  think  that  they  can  never  be 
free,  till  the  liberties  of  others  depend  on  their  caprice, 
and  who  attempt  nothing  with  so  much  zeal  and  ve- 
hemence, as  to  fetter,  not  only  the  bodies  but  the  minds 
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of  men,  who  labour  to  introduce  into  the  state  the  worst 
of  all  tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  (heir  own  depraved 
habits  and  pernicious  opinions;  you  will  always  be 
dear  to  those,  who  think  not  merely  that  their  own  sect 
or  faction,  but  that  all  citizens  of  all  descriptions,  should 
enjoy  equal  rights  and  equal  laws.  If  there  be  any 
one  who  thinks  that  this  is  not  lihcrty  enough,  he  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  rather  inflamed  with  the  lust  of  am- 
bition, or  of  anarchy,  than  with  the  love  of  a  genuine 
and  well  regulated  liberty ;  and  particularly  since  the 

^circumstances  of  the  country,  which  has  been  so  con- 
vulsed by  the  storms  of  faction,  which  are  yet  hardly 
still,  do  not  permit  us  to  adopt  a  more  perfect  or  de- 
sirable form  of  government. 

For  it  is  of  no  little  consequence,  O  citizens^  by  what 
principles  you  are  governed,  either  in  acquiring  liberty, 
or  in  retaining  it  when  acquired.  And  unless  that  li- 
berty, which  is  of  such  a  kind  as  arms  can  neither  pro- 
cure nor  take  away,  which  alone  is  the  fruit  of  piety, 
of  justice,  of  temperance  and  unadulterated  virtue, 
shall  have  taken  deep  root  in  your  minds  and  hearts, 
there  will  not  long  be  wanting  one  who  will  snatch 
from  you  by  treachery  what  you  have  acquired  by 
arms.    War  has  made  many  great  whom  peace  makes 

\small.  If  after  being  released  frcmi  the  toils  of  war, 
you  neglect  the  arts  of  peace,  if  your  peace  and  your 
liberty  be  a  state  of  warfare,  if  war  be  your  only  virtue, 
the  summit  of  your  praise,  you  will,  believe  me,  soon 
find  peace  the  most  adverse  to  your  interests.  Your 
peace  will  be  only  a  more  distressing  war;  and  that 
which  you  imagined  liberty  will  prove  the  worst  of 
slavery.  Unless  by  the  means  of  piety,  not  frothy  and 
loquacious,  but  operative,  unadulterated,  and  sincere, 
you  clear  the  horizon  of  the  mind  from  those  mists  of 
superstition,  which  arise  from  the  ignorance  of  true  re- 
ligion, you  will  always  have  those  who  will  bend  your 
necks  to  the  yoke  as  if  you  were  brutes,  who  notwith- 
standing all  your  triumphs  will  put  you  up  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  as  if  you  were  mere  booty  made  in  war ; 
and  will  find  an  exuberant  source  of  wealth  in  your 
ignorance  and  superstition.  Unless  you  will  subjugate 
the  propensity  to  avarice,  to  ambition,  and  sensuality, 
and  expel  all  luxury  from  yourselves  and  from  your 
families,  you  will  find  that  you  have  cherished  a  more 
stubborn  and  intractable  despot  at  home,  than  you  ever 
encountered  in  the  field ;  and  even  your  very  bowels 
will  be  continually  teeming  with  an  intolerable  pro- 

:  geny  of  tyrants.     Let  these  be  the  first  enemies  whom 

'  you  subdue ;  this  constitutes  the  campaign  of  peace  ; 
these  are  triumphs,  difficult  indeed,  but  bl(K)dIess ;  and 
far  more  honourable  tiian  those  trophies,  which  are 
purchased  only  by  slaughter  and  by  rapine.  Unless 
you  are  victors  in  this  service,  it  is  in  vain  that  you  have 
been  victorious  over  the  despotic  enemy  in  the  field. 
For  if  you  think  that  it  is  a  more  grand,  a  more  bene- 
ficial, or  a  more  wise  policy,  to  invent  subtle  expedi- 
ents for  increasing  the  revenue,  to  multiply  our  naval 
and  militarv  force,  to  rival  in  craft  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  states,  to  form  skilful  treaties  and  alliances, 
than  to  administer  unpolluted  justice  to  the  people,  to 
redress  the  injured,  and  to  succour  the  distressed,  and 
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speedily  to  restore  to  every  one  his  own,  you  are  in- 
volved in  a  cloud  of  error ;  and  too  late  will  you  per- 
ceive, when  the  illusion  of  those  migfhty  benefits  has 
vanished,  that  in  neg'lecting  these,  which  you  now 
think  inferior  considerations,  you  have  only  been  pre- 
cipitating your  own  ruin  and  despair.  The  fidelity  of 
enemies  and  allies  is  frail  and  perishing,  unless  it  be 
cemented  by  the  principles  of  justice;  that  wealth  and 
those  honours,  which  most  covet,  readily  change  mas- 
ters ;  they  forsake  the  idle,  and  repair  where  virtue, 
where  industry,  where  patience  flourish  most.  Thus 
nation  precipitates  the  downfall  of  nation ;  thus  the 
more  sound  part  of  one  people  subverts  the  more  cor- 
rupt; thus  you  obtained  the  ascendant  over  the  royal- 
ists. If  you  plunge  into  the  same  depravity,  if  you 
imitate  their  excesses,  and  hanker  after  the  same  vani- 
ties, you  will  become  royalists  as  well  as  they,  and 
liable  to  be  subdued  by  the  same  enemies,  or  by  others 
in  your  turn  ;  who,  placing  their  reliance  on  the  same 
religious  principles,  the  same  patience,  the  same  inte- 
grity and  discretion  which  made  you  strong,  will  de- 
servedly triumph  over  you,  who  are  immersed  in 
debauchery,  in  the  luxury  and  the  sloth  of  kings. 
Then,  as  if  God  was  weary  of  protecting  you,  you  will 
be  seen  to  have  passed  through  the  fire  that  you  might 
perish  in  the  smoke ;  the  contempt  which  you  will 
then  experience  will  be  great  as  the  admiration  which 
you  now  enjoy;  and,  what  may  in  future  profit  others, 
but  cannot  benefit  yourselves,  you  will  leave  a  salutary 
proof  what  great  things  the  solid  reality  of  virtue  and 
of  piety  might  have  effected,  when  the  mere  counter- 
feit and  varnished  resemblance  could  attempt  such 
mighty  atchievements,  and  make  such  considerable 
advances  towards  the  execution.  For,  if  cither  through 
your  want  of  knowledge,  your  want  of  constancy,  or 
your  want  of  virtue,  attempts  so  noble,  and  actions  so 
glorious,  have  had  an  issue  so  unfortunate,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  belter  men  should  be  either  less 
daring  in  their  projects  or  less  sanguine  in  their  hopes. 
But  from  such  an  abyss  of  corruption  into  which  you 
so  readily  fall,  no  one,  not  even  Cromwell  himself,  nor 
a  whole  nation  of  Brutuses,  if  they  were  alive,  could 
deliver  you  if  they  would,  or  would  deliver  you  if 
they  could.  For  who  would  vindicate  your  right  of 
unrestrained  suffrage,  or  of  choosing  what  representa- 
tives you  liked  best,  merely  that  you  might  elect  the 
creatures  of  your  own  faction,  whoever  they  might  be, 
or  him,  however  small  might  be  his  worth,  who  would 
give  you  the  most  lavish  feasts,  and  enable  you  to 
drink  to  the  greatest  excess."*  Thus  not  wisdom  and 
authority,  but  turbulence  and  gluttony,  would  soon 
exalt  the  vilest  miscreants  from  our  taverns  and  our 
brothels,  from  our  towns  and  villages,  to  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  senators.  For,  should  the  management 
of  the  republic  be  entrusted  to  persons  to  whom  no  one 
would  willingly  entrust  the  management  of  his  private 
concerns ;  and  the  treasury  of  the  state  be  left  to  the 
care  of  those  who  had  lavished  their  own  fortunes  in  an 
infamous  prodigality  ?  Should  they  have  the  charge  of 
the  public  purse,  which  they  would  soon  convert  into 
a  private,  by  their  unprincipled  peculations  ?  Are  they  I 


fit  to  be  the  legislators  of  a  whole  people  who  thes- 
selves  know  not  what  law,  what  reason,  what  rigkt 
and  wrong,  what  crooked  and  strai^t,  what  lidt  vd 
illicit  means  ?   who  think  that  all  power  conifti  is 
outrage,  all  dignity  in  the  parade  of  insolence?  who 
neglect  every  other  consideration  for  the  oornipt  gn- 
tification  of  their  friendships,  or  the  prosecution  of  thcv 
resentments  ?  who  disperse  their  own  rdatioos  asd 
creatures  through  the  provinces,  for  the  sake  of  lerj- 
ing  taxes  and  confiscating'  gfoods ;  men,  for  the  ptaki 
part,  the  most  profligate  and  vile,  who  bay  op  ftr 
themselves  what  they  pretend  to  expose  to  sale,  «k 
thence  collect  an  exorbitant  mass  of  wealth,  wUck 
they  fraudulently  divert  from  the  public  service;  vk 
thus  spread  their  pillag'e  through  the  country,  and  is 
a  moment  emerge  from  penury  and  rags,  to  a  state  if 
splendour  and  of  wealth  ?     Who  could  endare  loeh 
thievish   servants,  such    vicegerents  of  their  lords? 
Who  could  believe  that  the  masters  and  the  patrom  tt 
a  banditti  could  be  the  proper  guardians  of  liberty?  or 
who  would  suppose  that  he  should  ever  be  made  mt 
hair  more  free  by  such  a  set  of  public  faiicti0Dana» 
(though  they  might  amount  to  fire  hundred  elected  is 
this  manner  from  the  counties  and  boroogfas,)  vki 
among  them  who  are  the  very  guardians  of  libo^, 
and  to  whose  custody  it  is  committed,  there  mnt  k 
so  many,  who  know  not  either  how  to  use  ortoenjif 
liberty,  who  either  understand  the  principles  or  Boit 
the  possession  ?    But  what  is  worthy  of  remark^  tkM 
who  are  the  most  unworthy  of  liberty,  are  woM  li 
behave  most  ungratefully    towards  their  dcliTcrm 
Among  such  persons,  who  would  be  willing  either  tt 
fight  for  liberty,  or  to  encounter  the  least  peril  in  ib 
defence  .'*    It  is  not  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  thiap. 
that  such  persons  ever  should  be  free.     However  BJcfc 
they  may  brawl  about  liberty,  they  are  slaves,  bcA  it 
home  and  abroad,  but  without  percei>  ing  it ;  and  «mi 
they  do  perceive  it,  like  unruly  horses,  that  are  impatkii 
of  the  bit,  they  will  endeavour  to  throw  off  ibejrok£.a< 
from  the  love  of  genuine  jibertj\(  which  a  good  mau  :'a(^ 
loves  and  knows  how  to  obtain,)  but  from  the  impairs 
of  pride  and  little  passions.     But  though  ihev  ofies  ti- 
tempt  it  by  arms,  they  will  make  no  advances  it* « 
execution;   th*^y  "^'^y  rhjin^T^thpir  masters,  batwffl 
never  be  able  to  get  rid  of  their  servitude.    TE5w« 
happened  to'OTe  ancient  Rom aiii^  wasted  bv  exct». ai 
enervated  by  luxury :  and  it  has  still  more  so  b«n  iW 
fate  of  the  modems;  when  after  a  loner  interval  ofjecs 
they  aspired  under  the  auspices  of  Crescentius^N^w*" 
tan  us,  and  afterwards  of  Nicolas  Rentius,  wb*  ^ 
assumed  the  title  of  Tribune  of  the  People,  to  resw* 
the  splendour  and  re-establish  the  government  of  *■■ 
cicnt  Rome.     For,  instead  of  frettiotr  with  veiatifJuir 
thinking  that  you  can   lay  the  blame  on  any  one  fc* 
yourselves,  know  that  to  be  free  is  the  same  tbisff^ 
to  be  pious,  to  be  wise,  to  be  temperate  and  jo^TB^' 
frugal  and  abstinent,  and  lastly,  to  be  magnaBiw* 
and  brave ;  so  to  be  the  opposite  g£jttj?!f«5^ 
same  as  to  be  a  slave  ;  and  it  usually  bappens  hj  tV 
appointment,  and  as  it  were  retribotive  JBStice,<»f  ^ 
Deity,  that  that  people  which  caraoC  govern  tfc^- 
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aelres,  and  modenate  their  passions,  but  crouch  under 
tlie  slavery  of  their  lusts,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
swaj  of  those  whom  thej  abhor,  and  made  to  submit 
to  an  inToluntary  servitude.  It  is  also  sanctioned  by 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  hy  the  constitution  of  nature, 
tbat  he,  who  from  the  imbecility  or  derangement  of  bis 
intellect  is  incapable  of  goyening  himself,  should,  like 
m  minor,  be  committed  to  the  goTemment  of  another ; 
and  least  of  all,  should  he  be  appointed  to  superintend 
tiie  affairs  of  others  or  the  interest  of  the  state.  You 
therefore,  who  wish  to  remain  free,  either  instantly  be 
wise,  or,  as  soon  as  possible,  cease  to  be  fools ;  if  you 
['think  slaTCiy  an  intolerable  evil,  learn  obedience  to 
I  reason  and  the  government  of  yourselves;  and  finally 
bid  adieu  to  your  dissensions,  your  jealousies,  your 
superstitions,  your  outrages,  your  rapine,  and  your 
lasts.  Unless  you  will  spare  no  pains. to  effect  this, 
yon  must  be  judged  unfit,  both  by  God  and  mankind, 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  possession  of  liberty  and  the 
administration  of  the  government ;  but  will  rather,  like 
a  nation  in  a  state  of  pupillage,  want  some  active  and 
courageous  guardian  to  undertake  the  management  of 
your  affairs.  With  respect  to  myself,  whatever  turn 
things  may  take,  I  thought  that  my  exertions  on  the 
present  occasion  would  be  serviceable  to  my  country, 
and,  as  they  have  been  cheerfully  bestowed,  I  hope 
that  they  have  not  been  bestowed  in  vain.  And  I 
bave  not  circumscribed  my  defence  of  liberty  within 
any  petty  circle  around  me,  but  have  made  it  so  gene- 
ral and  comprehensive,  that  the  justice  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  such  uncommon  occurrences  explained  and 
defended,  both  among  my  countrymen  and  among 
foreigners,  and  which  all  good  men  cannot  but  ap- 


prove, may  serve  to  exalt  the  glory  of  my  country,  and 
to  excite  the  imitation  of  posterity.  If  the  conclusion 
do  not  answer  to  the  beginning,  that  is  their  concern ; 
I  have  delivered  my  testimony,  I  would  almost  say, 
have  erected  a  monument,  that  will  not  readily  be 
destroyed,  to  the  reality  of  those  singular  and  mighty 
atchievements,  which  were  above  ail  praise.  As  the 
Epic  Poet,  who  adheres  at  all  to  the  rules  of  that  spe- 
cies of  composition,  does  not  profess  to  describe  the 
whole  life  of  the  hero  whom  he  celebrates,  but  only 
some  particular  action  of  his  life,  as  the  resentment  of 
Achilles  at  Troy,  the  return  of  Ulysses,  or  the  coming 
of  JSneas  into  Italy ;  so  it  will  be  suflSicient,  either  for 
my  justification  or  apology,  that  I  have  heroically  cele- 
brated at  least  one  exploit  of  my  countrymen ;  I  pass 
by  the  rest,  for  who  could  recite  the  atchievements  of 
a  whole  people  ?  If  aAer  such  a  display  of  courage  and 
of  vigour,  you  basely  relinquish  the  path  of  virtue,  if 
you  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  yourselves,  posterity 
will  sit  in  judgment  on  your  conduct  They  will  see 
that  the  foundations  were  well  laid ;  that  the  beginning 
(nay  it  was  more  than  a  beginning)  was  glorious ;  but, 
with  deep  emotions  of  concern  will  they  regret,  that 
those  were  wanting  who  might  have  completed  the 
structure.  They  will  lament  that  perseverance  was 
not  conjoined  with  such  exertions  and  such  virtues. 
They  will  see  that  there  was  a  rich  harvest  of  glory, 
and  an  opportunity  afforded  for  the  g^atest  atchieve- 
ments, but  that  men  only  were  wanting  for  the  execu- 
tion ;  while  they  were  not  wanting  who  could  rightly 
counsel,  exhort,  inspire,  and  bind  an  unfading  wreath 
of  praise  round  the  brows  of  the  illustrious  actors  in  so 
glorious  a  scene. 
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To  his  Tutor  Thomas  Jx»l^ 


J 


Though  I  had  determined,  my  excellent  tutor,  to 
write  you  an  epistle  in  verse,  yet  I  could  not  satisfy 
myself  without  sending  also  another  in  prose.  For  the 
emotions  of  my  gratitude,  which  your  services  so  justly 
inspire,  are  too  expansive  and  too  warm  to  be  expressed 
in  the  confined  limits  of  poetical  metre ;  they  demand 
the  unconstrained  freedom  of  prose,  or  rather  the  ex- 
uberant richness  of  Asiatic  phraseology.  Though  it 
would  far  exceed  my  power  accurately  to  describe  how 
much  I  am  obliged  to  you,  even  if  I  could  drain  dry 
all  the  sources  of  eloquence,  or  exhaust  all  the  topics 
of  discourse  which  Aristotle  or  the  famed  Parisian  Lo- 
gician has  collected.  You  complain  with  truth,  that 
my  letters  hare  been  very  few  and  very  short;  but  I 
do  not  grieve  at  the  omission  of  so  pleasurable  a  duty, 
so  much  as  I  rejoice  at  having  such  a  place  in  your 
regard  as  makes  you  anxious  often  to  hear  from  mc. 
I  beseech  you  not  to  take  it  amiss,  that  I  have  not  now 
written  to  you  for  more  than  three  years ;  but  with 
your  usual  benignity  and  candour  to  impute  it  rather 
to  circumstances  than  to  inclination.  For,  heaven 
knows,  that  I  regard  you  as  a  parent,  that  I  have 
always  treated  you  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  that  I 
was  unwilling  to  teaze  you  with  my  compositions. 
And  I  was  anxious  that  if  mj  letters  had  nothing  else 
to  recommend  them,  they  might  be  recommended  by 
their  rarity.  And  lastly,  since  the  ardour  of  my  regard 
makes  me  imagine  that  you  are  always  present,  that  I 
hear  your  voice  and  contemplate  your  looks ;  and  as 
thus  (which  is  usually  the  case  with  lovers)  I  charm 
away  my  grief  by  the  illusion  of  your  presence,  I  was 
afraid  when  I  wrote  to  you  the  idea  of  your  distant 
separation  should  forcibly  rush  upon  my  mind ;  and 
that  the  pain  of  your  absence,  which  was  almost  soothed 
into  quiescence,  should  revive  and  disperse  the  plea- 
surable dream.  I  long  since  received  your  desirable 
present  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  I  wrote  this  at  my  lodg- 


ings in  the  city,  not  as  usual,  surrounded  by  ray  books. 
If  therefore  there  be  anj  thing  in  this  letter  wbick 
either  fails  to  give  pleasure,  or  which  frustrates  expec- 
tation, it  shall  be  compensated  by  a  more  elabonle 
composition  as  soon  as  I  return  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
Muses. 

London,  March  26,  1625. 


II. 


To  Alexander  Gill. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letters  and  your  poem,  with  wbidk 
I  was  highly  delighted,  and  in  which  I  discover  ilk 
majesty  of  a  poet,  and  the  style  of  Virgil.  I  knew  how 
impossible  it  would  be  for  a  person  of  your  genius  en- 
tirely to  divert  his  mind  from  the  culture  of  the  Muses, 
and  to  extinguish  those  heavenly  emotions,  and  that 
sacred  and  ethereal  fire  which  is  kindled  in  vourbeaii 
For  what  Claudian  said  of  himself  may  be  said  of  yoa, 
your  **  whole  soul  is  instinct  with  the  fire  of  ApoUa' 
If  therefore,  on  tliis  occasion,  you  have  broken  joor 
own  promises,  I  here  commend  the  want  of  constascj 
which  you  mention ;  I  commend  the  want  of  virtue, 
if  any  want  of  virtue  there  be.     But,  in  referring  tke 
merits* of  your  poem  to  my  judgment,  you  confer  ao 
me  as  great  an  honour  as  the  gods  would  if  the  cot- 
tending  musical  immortals  had  called  me  in  to  adjudge 
the  palm  of  victory ;  as  poets  babble  that  it  formedy 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Imolus  the  guardian  of  the  Lvdin 
mount.     I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  congratulate 
Henry  Nassau  more  on  the  capture  of  the  city  or  the 
composition  of  your  poems.     For  I  think  that  this  tric- 
tory  produced  nothing  more  entitled  to  distinctioa  ao<i 
to  fame  than  your  poem.     But  since  you  celcbratp  ihc 
successes  of  our  allies  in  lays  so  harmonious  and  eoer- 
getic,  what  may  we  not  expect  when  our  own  successes 
call  for  the  congratulations  of  your  muse .'   A^ttn. 
learned  Sir,  and  believe  me  gready  obliged  by  tbe  fa- 
vour of  your  verses. 

London,  May  20,  1628. 
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III. 

To  the  same. 

In  my  fonner  letter  I  did  not  so  mucli  answer  yours 
as  deprecate  the  oblig-ation  of  then  answering  it ;  and 
therefore  at  the  time  I  tacitly  promised  that  you  should 
soon  receive  another,  in  which  I  would  reply  at  length 
to  your  friendly  challenge.  But,  though  I  had  not 
promised  this,  it  would  most  justly  be  your  due,  since 
one  of  your  letters  is  full  worth  two  of  mine,  or  rather, 
on  an  accurate  computation,  worth  a  hundred.  When 
your  letter  arrived,  I  was  strenuously  engaged  in  that 
work  concerning  which  I  had  given  you  some  obscure 
hints,  and  the  execution  of  which  could  not  be  delayed. 
One  of  the  fellows  of  our  college,  who  was  to  be  the 
respondent  in  a  philosophical  disputation  for  his  degree, 
engaged  me  to  furnish  him  with  some  verses,  which 
are  annually  required  on  this  occasion  ;  since  he  him- 
self had  long  neglected  such  frivolous  pursuits,  and 
was  then  intent  on  more  serious  studies.  Of  these 
▼erses  I  sent  you  a  printed  copy,  since  I  knew  both 
your  discriminating  taste  in  poetry,  and  your  candid 
allowances  for  poetry  like  mine.  If  you  will  in  your 
turn  deign  to  communicate  to  me  any  of  your  produc- 
tions, you  will,  I  can  assure  you,  find  no  one  to  whom 
they  will  give  more  delight,  or  who  will  more  impar- 
tially endeavour  to  estimate  their  worth.  For  as  often 
as  I  recollect  the  topics  of  your  conversation,  (the  loss 
of  which  I  regret  even  in  this  seminary  of  erudition,) 
I  cannot  help  painfully  reflecting  on  what  advantages 
I  am  deprived  by  your  absence,  since  I  never  left  your  | 
company  without  an  increase  of  knowledge,  and  always 
had  recourse  to  your  mind  as  to  an  emporium  of  litera- 
ture. Among  us,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are  only  two 
or  three,  who  without  any  acquaintance  with  criticism 
or  philosophy,  do  not  instantly  engage  with  raw  and 
untutored  judgments  in  the  study  of  theology;  and  of 
this  they  acquire  only  a  slender  smattering,  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  patch  together  a 
sermon  with  scraps  pilfered,  with  little  discrimination, 
from  this  author  and  from  that.  Hence  I  fear,  lest  our 
dci^y  should  relapse  into  the  sacerdotal  ignorance  of 
a  former  age.  Since  I  find  so  few  associates  in  study 
here,  I  should  instantly  direct  my  steps  to  London,  if 
I  had  not  determined  to  spend  the  summer  vacation  in 
the  depths  of  literary  solitude,  and,  as  it  were,  hide 
myself  in  the  chamber  of  the  muses.  As  you  do  this 
every  day,  it  would  be  injustice  in  me  any  longer  to 
divert  your  attention  or  engross  your  time.    Adieu. 

Cambridge^  July  2,  1628. 


IV. 


1 


To  Thomas  ijf%E„    \l  *  ■-  . 

On  reading  your  letter,  my  excellent  tutor,  I 
find  only  one  superfluous  passage,  an  apology  for  not 
writing  to  me  sooner;  for  though  nothing  gives  nie 


more  pleasure  than  to  hear  from  you,  how  can  I  or 
ought  I  to  expect  that  you  should  always  have  leisure 
enough  from  more  serious  and  more  sacred  engagements 
to  write  to  me ;  particularly  when  it  is  kindness,  and 
not  duty,  which  prompts  you  to  write  ?  Your  many 
recent  services  must  prevent  me  from  entertaining  any 
suspicion  of  your  forgetful ness  or  neglect.  Nor  do  I 
see  how  you  could  possibly  forget  one  on  whom  you 
bad  conferred  so  many  favours.  Having  an  invitation 
into  your  part  of  the  country  in  the  spring,  I  shull 
readily  accept  it,  that  I  may  enjoy  the  deliciousness  of 
the  season  as  well  as  that  of  your  conversation  ;  and 
that  I  may  withdraw  myself  for  a  short  time  from  the 
tumult  of  the  city  to  your  rural  mansion,  as  to  the  re- 
nowned portico  of  Zeno,  or  Tusculan  of  Tully,  where 
you  live  on  your  little  farm  with  a  moderate  fortune^ 
but  a  princely  mind  ;  and  where  you  practise  the  con- 
tempt, and  triumph  over  the  temptations  of  ambition, 
pomp,  luxury,  and  all  that  follows  the  chariot  of  for- 
tune, or  attracts  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  the  thought- 
less multitude.  I  hope  that  you  who  deprecated  the 
blame  of  delay,  will  pardon  me  for  my  precipitance ; 
for,  after  deferring  this  letter  to  the  last,  I  chose  rather 
to  write  a  few  lines,  however  deficient  in  elegance,  than 
to  say  nothing  at  all. 

Adieu,  reverend  sir. 

Cambridge,  July  21 ,  1628. 


V. 


To  Alexander  Gill. 

If  you  had  made  me  a  present  of  a  piece  of  plate, 
or  any  other  valuable  which  excites  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  I  should  not  be  ashamed  in  my  turn  to  remu- 
nerate you,  as  far  as  my  circumstances  would  permit. 
But  since  you,  the  day  before  yesterday,  presented  me 
with  an  elegant  and  beautiful  poem  in  Hendecasyllabie 
verse,  which  far  exceeds  the  worth  of  gold,  you  have 
increased  my  solicitude  to  discover  in  what  manner  T 
may  requite  tlie  favour  of  so  acceptable  a  gifl.  I  had 
by  me  at  the  time  no  compositions  in  a  like  style  which 
I  thought  at  all  fit  to  come  in  competition  with  the  ex- 
cellence of  your  performance.  I  send  you  therefore  a 
composition  which  is  not  entirely  my  own,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  a  truly  inspired  bard,  from  whom  I  last 
week  rendered  this  ode  into  Greek  Heroic  verse,  as  I 
was  lying  in  bed  before  the  day  dawned,  without  any 
previous  deliberation,  but  with  a  certain  impelling 
faculty,  for  which  I  know  not  how  to  account.  By  his 
help  who  does  not  less  surpass  you  in  his  subject  than 
you  do  me  in  the  execution,  I  have  sent  something 
which  may  serve  to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  us. 
If  you  see  reason  to  find  fault  with  any  particular  pas- 
sage, I  must  inform  you  that,  from  the  time  I  lefl  your 
school,  this  is  the  first  and  the  last  piece  I  have  ever  com- 
posed in  Greek  ;  since,  as  you  know,  I  have  attended 
more  to  Latin  and  to  English  composition.  He  who 
at  this  time  employs  his  labour  and  his  time  in  writing 
Greek,  is  in  danger  of  writing  what  will  never  be  read 
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Adieu,  and  expect  to  see  me,  God  willing,  at  London 
on  Monday  amonpthc  booksellers.  In  the  mean  time, 
if  you  have  interest  enough  with  that  Doctor  who  is 
the  master  of  the  college  to  promote  my  business,  I 
beseech  you  to  see  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  act 
as  your  friendship  for  me  may  prompt. 
From  my  villa,  Decemb,  4,  1634. 


VI. 

To  Carolo  Deodati. 

I  CLEARLY  see  that  you  are  determined  not  to  be 
OTCfcome  in  silence  ;  if  this  be  so,  you  shall  have 
the  palm  of  victory,  for  I  will  write  first.  Though, 
if  the  reasons  which  make  each  of  us  so  long  in  writ- 
ing to  the  other  should  ever  be  judicially  examined, 
it  will  appear  that  I  have  many  more  excuses  for 
not  writing  than  you.  For  it  is  well  known,  and 
you  well  know,  that  I  am  naturally  slow  in  writing, 
and  averse  to  write  ;  while  you,  either  from  dis- 
position or  from  habit,  seem  to  have  little  reluctance 
in  engaging  in  these  literary  {irpo(T^vri<nis)  allocutions. 
It  is  also  in  my  favour,  that  your  method  of  study  is 
such  as  to  admit  of  frequent  interruptions,  in  which  you 
i>isit  your  friends,  write  letters,  or  go  abroad  ;  but  it  is 
my  way  to  suffer  no  impediment,  no  love  of  ease,  no 
avocation  whatever,  to  chill  the  ardour,  to  break  the 
continuity,  or  divert  the  completion  of  my  literary  pur- 
suits. Fn)m  this  and  no  other  reasons  it  often  happens 
that  I  do  not  readily  employ  my  pen  in  any  gratuitous 
exertions ;  but  I  am  not,  nevertheless,  my  dear  Deo- 
dati, a  very  sluggish  correspondent ;  nor  has  it  at  any 
time  happened  that  I  ever  left  any  letter  of  yours  un- 
answered till  another  came.  So  I  hear  that  you  write 
to  the  bookseller,  and  often  to  your  brother,  either  of 
whom,  from  their  nearness,  would  readily  have  for- 
warded any  communication  from  you  to  me.  But 
what  I  blame  you  for  is,  for  not  keeping  your  promise 
of  paying  me  a  visit  when  you  left  the  city;  a  promise 
which,  if  it  had  once  occurred  to  your  thoughts,  would 
certainly  have  forcibly  suggested  the  necessity  of 
writing.  These  are  my  reasons  for  expostulation  and 
censure.  You  will  look  to  your  own  defence.  But 
what  can  occasion  your  silence  ?  Is  it  ill  health  ?  Are 
there  in  those  parts  any  literati  with  whom  you  may 
play  and  prattle  as  we  used  to  do  ?  When  do  you  re- 
turn ?  How  long  do  you  mean  to  stay  among  the  Hy- 
perboreans ?  I  wish  you  would  give  me  an  answer  to 
each  of  these  questions  ;  and  that  you  may  not  suppose 
that  I  am  quite  unconcerned  about  what  relates  to  you, 
I  must  inform  you  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn 
I  went  out  of  my  way  to  see  your  brother,  in  order  to 
learn  how  you  did.  And  lately  when  I  was  accident- 
ally informed  in  Ix>ndon  that  3'ou  were  in  town,  I  in- 
stantly hastened  to  your  lodgings;  but  it  was  only  the 
shadow  of  a  dream,  for  you  were  no  where  to  be  found. 
Wherefore,  as  soon  as  you  can  do  it  without  any  incon- 
venience to  yourself,  I  beseech  you  to  take  up  your 
quarters  where  we  may  at  least  be  able  occasionally  to 


visit  one  another ;  for  I  hope  that  you  wonld  not  be  i 
diflferent  neighbour  to  us  in  the  coantry  than  yoa  ae 
in  town.  But  this  is  as  it  pleases  God.  I  have  mmk 
to  say  to  you  concerning  myself  and  my  studies,  but  I 
would  rather  do  it  when  we  meet,  and  as  to-aonmr  I 
am  about  to  return  into  the  country,  and  am  hmj  it 
making  preparations  for  nij  joomey»  I  have  bm  j/m 
time  to  scribble  this.     Adieu. 

London^  Sept.  7, 1637. 

VII. 

To  the  same. 

Most  of  my  other  friends  think  it  enoagh  to  pn 
me  one  farewell  in  their  letters,  hut  I  see  why  yoa  4s 
it  so  often ;  for  you  giro  me  to  understand  that  j«r 
medical  authority  is  now  added  to  the  polemey,ti4 
subservient  to  the  completion,  of  those  general  expiti- 
sions  of  good-will  which  are  nothing  hot  words  ti4 
air.    You  wish  me  my  health  six  hundred  tines,  ii  n 
great  a  quantity  as  I  can  wish,  as  I  am  able  to  bear,« 
even  more  than  this.    Truly,  you  should  be  appoiiled 
butler  to  the  house  of  Health,  whose  stores  yoo  to  la- 
vishly bestow  ;  or  at  least  Health  should  become  jmt 
parasite,  since  you  so  lord  it  orer  her,  and 
her  at  your  pleasure.     I  send  you  therefore  my 
gratulations  and  my  thanks,  hoth  on  account  of  joir 
friendship  and  your  skill.     I  was  long  kept  waiting  it 
expectation  of  a  letter  from  jou,  which  yoa  bad  et- 
gaged  to  write ;  but  when  no  letter  came  my  oM  n- 
gard  for  you  suffered  not,  I  can  assure  you,  the  sBaflm 
diminution,  for  I  had  supposed  that  the  same  apokgy 
for  remissness,  which  you  had  employed  in  the  begii- 
ning  of  our  correspondence,  you  would  again  em{Jof. 
This  was  a  supposition  agreeable  to  truth  and  to  tbe 
intimacy  between  us.     For  I  do  not  think  that  tne 
friendship  consists  in  the  frequency  of  letters  or  in  yn- 
fessions  of  regard,  which  may  be  counterfeited;  batil 
is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  and  afiectioiis,  as  to 
support  itself  against  the  rudest  blast ;  and  wbea  it 
originates  in  sincerity    and    virtue,   it   may  reoais 
through  life  without  suspicion    and    without  hiaae, 
even  when  there  is  no  longer  any  reciprocal  interebang« 
of  kindnesses.     For  the  cherishing  aliment  of  a  frieni- 
ship  such  as  this,  there  is  not  so  much  need  of  lettenas 
of  a  lively  recollection   of  each  other's  virtues.    And 
though  you  have  not  written,  you  have  something  tbtt 
may  supply  the  omission :  your  probity  writes  to  nein 
your  stead ;  it  is  a  letter  ready  written  on  tbe  innef^ 
most  membrane  of  the  heart ;  the  simplicity  of  roar 
manners,  and  the  rectitude  of  your  principles,  serrr  u 
correspondents  in  your  place ;  your  genius,  wbtcb  n 
above  the  common  level,  writes,  and  serves  in  a  stiO 
greater  degree  to  endear  you  to  me.     But  now  too 
have  got  possession  of  this  despotic  citadel  of  roedkioe. 
do  not  alarm  me  with  the  menace  of  being  obliged  t» 
repay  those  six  hundred  healths  which  yoa  bare  be- 
stowed, if  I  should,  which  God  forbid,  ever  forfeit  toot 
friendship.    Remove  that  formidable  battery  wbieb  yoa 
seem  to  have  placed  upon  my  breast  to  keep  off  lU 
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sickness  but  what  comes  by  your  permission.  But  that 
you  may  not  indulge  any  excess  of  menace  I  must  in- 
form you,  that  I  cannot  help  loving  you  such  as  you 
arc ;  for  whatever  the  Deity  may  have  bestowed  upon 
roe  in  other  respects,  he  has  certainly  inspired  me,  if 
any  ever  were  inspired,  with  a  passion  for  the  good 
and  fair.  Nor  did  Ceres,  according  to  the  fable,  ever 
seek  her  daughter  Proserpine  with  such  unceasing  so> 
licitude  as  I  have  sought  this  rot;  koXov  IZkaVy  this  per- 
fect model  of  the  beautiful  in  all  the  forms  and  appear- 
ances of  things  (TToXXac  yap /iop0ai  roiv  Aai/iovifiiv,  many 
are  the  forms  of  the  divinities.)  I  am  wont  day  and 
night  to  continue  my  search ;  and  I  follow  in  the  way 
in  w^hich  you  go  before.  Hence,  I  feel  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  him,  who,  des- 
pising the  prejudiced  and  false  conceptions  of  the  vul- 
gar, dares  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  be  that  which  the 
highest  wisdom  has  in  every  age  taught  to  be  the  best. 
But  if  my  disposition  or  my  destiny  were  such  that  I 
could  without  any  conflict  or  any  toil  emerge  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  distinction  and  of  praise;  there  would 
nevertheless  be  no  prohibition,  cither  human  or  divine, 
against  my  constantly  cherishing  and  revering  those, 
who  have  either  obtained  the  same  degree  of  glory,  or 
are  successfully  labouring  to  obtain  it.  But  now  I  am 
sure  that  you  wish  me  to  gratify  your  curiosity,  and  to 
let  you  know  what  I  have  been  doing  or  am  meditat- 
ing to  do.  Hear  me,  my  Deodati,  and  suffer  me  for  a 
moment  to  speak  without  blushing  in  a  more  lofty 
strain.  Do  you  ask  what  I  am  meditating?  by  the 
help  of  heaven,  an  immortality  of  fame.  But  what 
am  I  doing?  irrcpo^v^,  I  am  letting  my  wings  grow 
and  preparing  to  fly;  but  my  Pegasus  has  not  yet 
feathers  enough  to  soar  aloft  in  the  fields  of  air.  I 
will  now  tell  you  seriously  what  I  design  ;  to  take 
chambers  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  where  I  may  have 
the  benefit  of  a  pleasant  and  shady  walk  ;  and  where 
with  a  few  associates  I  may  enjoy  more  comfort  when 
I  choose  to  stay  at  home,  and  have  a  more  elegant 
society  when  I  choose  to  go  abroad.  In  my  present 
situation,  you  know  in  what  obscurity  I  am  buried, 
and  to  what  inconveniencies  I  am  exposed.  You  shall 
likewise  have  some  information  respecting  my  studies. 
I  went  through  the  perusal  of  the  Greek  authors  to 
the  time  when  they  ceased  to  be  Greeks;  I  was  long 
employed  in  unravelling  the  obscure  history  of  the 
Italians  under  the  Lombards,  the  Franks,  and  Ger- 
mans, to  the  time  when  they  received  their  liberty  from 
Rodolphus  king  of  Germany.  From  that  time  it  will 
he  better  to  read  separately  the  particular  transactions 
of  each  state.  But  how  are  you  employed  ?  How  long 
will  yon  attend  to  your  domestic  ties  and  forget  your 
city  connections  ?  But  unless  this  novercal  hostility 
he  more  inveterate  than  that  of  the  Dacian  or  Sarma- 
tian,  you  will  feel  it  a  duty  to  visit  me  in  my  winter 
i|uarters.  In  the  mean  time,  if  you  can  do  it  without 
inconvenience,  I  will  thank  you  to  send  me  Justinian 
the  historian  of  Venice.  I  will  either  keep  it  carefully 
till  your  arrival,  or,  if  you  had  rather,  will  soon  send 
it  back  again.  Adieu. 
London,  Sept.  23,  1637. 


VIll. 

To  Beneditto  Bonomattai,  a  Florentine, 

I  AM  glad  to  hear,  my  dear  Bonomattai,  that  you 
are  preparing  new  institutes  of  your  native  langua$re, 
and  have  just  brought  the  work  to  a  conclusion.  The 
way  to  fame  which  you  have  chosen  is  the  same  as 
that  which  some  persons  of  the  first  genius  have  em- 
braced ;  and  your  fellow-citizens  seem  ardently  to  ex- 
pect that  you  will  either  illustrate  or  amplify,  or  at 
least  polish  and  methodize,  the  labours  of  your  prede- 
cessors. By  such  a  work  you  will  lay  your  country- 
men under  no  common  obligation,  which  tliey  will  be 
ungrateful  if  they  do  not  acknowledge.  For  I  hold 
him  to  deserve  the  highest  praise  who  fixes  the  prin- 
ciples and  forms  the  manners  of  a  state,  and  makes 
the  wisdom  of  his  administration  conspicuous  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  But  I  assign  the  second  place  to 
him,  who  endeavours  by  precepts  and  by  rules  to  per- 
petuate that  style  and  idiom  of  speech  and  composition 
which  have  flourished  in  the  purest  periods  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  who,  as  it  were,  throws  up  such  a  trench 
around  it,  that  peo])]e  may  be  prevented  from  going 
beyond  the  boundary  almost  by  the  terrors  of  a  Romu- 
lean  prohibition.  If  we  compare  the  benefits  which 
each  of  these  confer,  we  shall  find  that  the  former  alone 
can  render  the  intercourse  of  the  citizens  just  and  con- 
scientious, but  that  the  last  gives  that  gentility,  that 
elegance,  that  refinement,  which  are  next  to  be  desired. 
The  one  inspires  lofty  courage  and  intrepid  ardour 
against  the  invasion  of  an  enemy ;  the  other  exerts 
himself  to  annihilate  tliat  barbarism  which  commits 
more  extensive  ravages  on  the  minds  of  men,  which  is 
the  intestine  enemy  of  genius  and  literature,  by  the 
taste  which  he  inspires,  and  the  good  authors  which 
he  causes  to  be  read.  Nor  do  I  think  it  a  matter  of 
little  moment  whether  the  language  of  a  people  be 
vitiated  or  refined,  whether  the  popular  idiom  be  erro- 
neous or  correct.  This  consideration  was  more  than 
once  found  salutary  at  Athens.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Plato,  that  changes  in  the  dress  and  habits  of  the  citi- 
zens portend  great  commotions  and  changes  in  the 
state ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  when  Uie 
language  in  common  use  in  any  country  becomes  irre- 
gular and  depraved,  it  is  followed  by  their  ruin  or  their 
degradation.  For  what  do  terms  used  without  skill 
or  meaning,  which  are  at  once  corrupt  and  misapplied, 
denote,  but  a  peo])le  listless,  su])ine,  and  ripe  for  servi- 
tude ?  On  the  contrary,  we  have  never  heard  of  any 
people  or  state  which  has  not  flourished  in  some  de- 
gree of  prosperity  as  long  as  their  language  has  re- 
tained its  elegance  and  its  purity.  Hence,  my  Bene- 
ditto, you  may  be  induced  to  proceed  in  executing  a 
work  so  useful  to  your  country,  and  may  clearly  see 
what  an  honourable  and  permanent  claim  you  wiP 
have  to  the  approbation  and  the  gratitude  of  your 
fellow-citizens.  Thus  much  I  have  said,  not  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  that  of  which  you  were  igno- 
rant, but  because  I  was  persuaded  that  you  are  more 
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it  on  serving  your  oudItj  Lban  in  coiiudortTig 

it  title  nhli;b   joa   bave  to  its  TumuDeraliou. 

now  mcnliaii  the  faTUurobtc  opportunity  wliich 

if  jrou  wisli  lu  ombrnce  it,  of  obliging:  fo- 

-,  .mnng  whom  thure  is  nu  one  at  all  con- 

1  for  geiiiuaor  for  eUgancv  wLo  does  nol  make 

ican   laiieuiig«  Ills  dcligbt,  and  indeed  con- 

la  tui  csteiiliiil  port  uf  ■^ducatio^.  panicnlarlv 

oe  niilj  Bliebtly  liDctured  utlb  tlic  lilcnUiire  of 

e  or  iif  Uumc.    I,  who  certainly  liaic  not  luerclj 

h«  tip  of  my  lipa  in  tbe  stream  of  tbosc  lan- 

,  hut,  in  proportion  to  my  years,  bare  sHtil- 

'fae  nust  mpious  draiig'bts,  ean  yet  Htmelinies 

»idity  and  dvlij;bt  to  feast  on  Dante,  Pe- 

niny  others ;  nor  lias  Athena  itself  bem 

,  e  n  the  transparent  wave  of  its  Ilis- 

.    _.  me  to  the  hanks  of  ils  Tiber,  so  as 

lisiiing  with  delifjht  the  stream  of  the 

f«B  hills  of  Fisaoliv.    A  stranger  fram  the 
t  fanbesi  ocean,  I  hate  now  spent  some 
,  you,  and  »m  become  quite  enamoured  of 
nauuii.     Consider  nhclbcr  there  w«n;  tuHicienl 
jn  fur  my  preference,  that  yoii  may  more  readily 
ler  what  I  so  earnestly  imponnne  ;  that  ynu 
<r  the  sake  of  forei^ers,  add  something  lo  Uie 
.»._'  which  ynu  have  begun,  and  indeed  almost 
led,  cuuceming  the  Hcbt  pronunciation  of  the  Ian- 
I,  Hnil  made  as  easy  as  the  nalnte  of  the  sulject 
dmil.     The  other  critics  in  your  language  seem 
.„^  day  to  have  had  nn  olbcr  design  than  to  satisfy 
r  onu  couutrymeii,  wilJiout  taking  any  concern 
tt  any  body  olw.  Tboogh  I  think  that  they  trnuld 
m»i<  provide!  belter  C>r  their  own  reputation  and  for 
the  glory  of  the  Italiau  Inng'ua}^,  if  ihcy  had  delivered 
Uirir  precejiis  in  such  a  manner  as  if  it  was  for  the  in- 
terest ofal)  men  to  Icam  their  language.     Bui,  for  all 
then,  we  might  think  that  you  Italians  wished  to  con- 
fine your  wisdom  within  the  pamsrium  of'lheAlps. 
Tbis  praise  therefore,  which  no  one  has  antiupated, 
will  be  entirely  yours  inimaculale  and  pure  ;  nnr  will 
it  be  less  so  if  you  will  be  at  the  pains  to  point  out  who 
may  justly  claim  the  second  rank  of  fame  after  the  re- 
nowned chiefs  of  the  Florentine  literature;  whoexcels 
in  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  or  the  festivity  and  elegance 
of  comedy;  who  has  shown  aeuteness   of  remark  or 
depth  of  reflection  in  his  epistles  or  dialogues;  to  whom 
belongs  tbc  grandeur  uf  the  historic  style.     Thus  it 
will  he  easy  for  the  student  lo  chouse  the  best  urilers 
in  every  department ;  and  if  he  wishes  lo  extend  his 
resCiSrches  farther,  he  will  know  which  way  lo  take. 
Among  tbc  aiilicnts  you  will  iu  ibis  respect  Gud  Cicero 
and  Fabius  deserving  of  your  imitation;  hot  I  know 
not  one  of  your  own  countrymen  who  docs.  But  tiiougb 
I  think  as  often  as  I  bave  mentioned  this  subject  that 
your  courtesy  and  benignity  have  induced  you  to  com- 
ply with  my  request,  I  am  iniwillios  that  those  quali- 
ties should  deprive  you  uf  the  homage  uf  a  more  pulisb- 
ed  and  eliiborale  entreaty.     For  since  your  singular 
modesty  is  so  apt  to  depreciate  your  own  pcrfo 
the  di^-niiy  nf  tbp  subject,  aud  my  respecl  for  you, 
nol  suffer  mc  Co  rate  ibcm  hehnv  their  north.     A 


is  certaiuly  jusl  that  he  who  stuiwi  ibe  giealat  UtSxj 
in  complying  witli  a  nrquesi  shouLd  bm  reori)*  tbeka 
honour  on  accnunt  of  bis  comptiaiiec.  On  iki*  bccwb 
I  have  employed  thr  Latin  nlhcf  ikan  yant  v*«  )••■ 
guagc,  that  I  might  in  Ijilin  cnnress  ny  imfolea  «- 
qaainiauce  with  thai  lanjrua^  winch  I  wi^  fvab* 
your  precepts  lo  cmhcUiiii  aad  adora.  Anrf  I  hcfiri 
that  if  I  iuvobed  the  venerable  latian  nMitlwT,  hawy 
with  years,  and  crowned  with  the  rrapwi  nf  ag«,  (• 
plead  the  cause  of  ber  daui^hler.  I  aboaM  give  (•■? 
request  a  force  aud  aulboHty  which  i 
sisL     Adieu. 

Flortact,  Srpt.  10,  1638. 


Ta  LuKi  HoisTEtM,  t«  lA(  Vmtirta  ml  Ramr. 

THntian  in  toy  pBasagi>  ibrnui;h  Italy,  atay  fo- 
sons  have  honoured  me  with  singular  and  nnoisaUi 
proofs  of  their  civility  and  friend»hip.  yet  «■  *o  ihMt 
an  acquaintance  I  know  not  wbctbce  1  can  tmtyau 
that  anyone  ever  gatcme  strotigrnBariisof  LisRf*'^ 
than  youiseir.  For,  when  I  went  lo  'lait  ywt  m  tb 
Vatican,  though  I  was  not  at  all  kuawn  to  xat,t»' 
cc|j|  perhaps  from  the  incidental  raenthva  of  Alexaofcr 
CliLiiun,  you  received  mc  with  the  ntmnsl  aflabilii} 
and  kindness.  You  afWrwards  ohIijn"gly  admiitaj 
me  into  the  Muxeum,  you  permilii.il  me  tii  see  tb'  fn- 
eioHS  repository  of  literature,  and  many  Greek  USy 
adorned  with  your  own  nbservatioiu ;  smne  of  akirt 
have  never  yet  seen  the  light,  bul  seem,  like  the  ifen 
i»  Vi,Bil. 

In  n  Rf  0  Yillcy  the  pent  spirits  lay, 
Impsuent  m  behold  th?  realms  of  day, 

to  demand  the  parturient  labours  of  the  pRS.  S«M 
of  them  you  have  already  publiabed,  which  an  ^nt- 
dily  received  by  the  learned.  Von  presenlcd  me  "iii 
copies  of  these  (rn  my  departure.  And  I  tsnuol  koB 
impute  it  to  your  kind  mention  of  me  ui  the  noble  Co- 
dinal  Francisco  Barbcrino,  that  at  a  ^and  nmsicatf*- 
tertainment  which  he  gave,  he  wailed  fiir  me  ■!  iW 
door,  sought  me  out  among  the  crowd,  look  D>«  br  iW 
hand,  and  introduced  me  into  llie  palace  wiih  enty 
mark  of  the  most  (latlcring  disliuclton.  Wben  I  weal 
the  next  day  to  render  him  my  aeknowledgmEDls  lir 
this  his  gracious  condescension,  it  was  yon  who  vIk 
lained  me  an  interview,  in  which  I  eiperienevd  a  de- 
gree of  civility  and  kindness  greater  than  I  bad  aar 
rensnn  Id  expect  from  a  person  of  hi^  hi^  di^gaily  aaJ 
character.  I  know  nnt,  mist  learned  Hobtein.  vbt- 
iher  I  am  ibe  only  Englislimao  Iu  nhom  yoa  have 
sbnivn  so  much  friendship  and  rei^ard,  or  wbelher  vm 
are  led  to  show  the  same  lo  all  my  countrymen,  ftwa  a 
rccoltection  nf  the  three  years  which  you  passed  attlic 
university  of  Oxford.  If  this  he  the  case,  you  ffraer- 
ously  pay  Lo  our  dear  England  the  fees  of  her  cda- 
calinii;  and  you  both  deserve  the  grateful  aekoa*- 
l('dt,'TtienIs  of  each  iudividual  in  particolai,  ami  ef  ear 
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coantrj  in  general.  But  if  this  distinction  was  shown 
exclusively  to  me,  if  you  selected  me  as  worthy  of  your 
friendship,  I  congratulate  myself  on  your  preference, 
"wbile  I  think  your  candour  g-reater  than  my  desert.  I 
strenuously  ur^^ed  my  friends,  according  to  your  instruc- 
tions, to  inspect  the  Codex  Mediceus  ;  though  they 
have  at  present  but  little  hope  of  being  able  to  do  it. 
For  in  that  library  nothing  can  be  transcribed,  nor 
even  a  pen  put  to  paper,  without  permission  being  prc- 
▼iously  obtained  ;  but  they  say  that  there  is  at  Rome 
one  John  Baptista  Donio,  who  is  daily  expected  at 
Florence,  where  he  has  been  invited  to  read  lectures  on 
the  Greek  language,  and  by  whom  you  may  easily 
obtain  the  object  of  your  wishes.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  far  more  grateful  to  me  if  I  could  have 
been  at  aU  instrumental  in  promoting  those  honour- 
able and  illustrious  pursuits  iu  which  you  are  en- 
f^gcd;  and  which  it  behoves  all  men,  on  all  occa- 
sions and  in  all  circumstances,  to  promote.  I  add 
that  you  will  lay  me  under  new  obligations  if  you 
will  express  my  warmest  acknowledgments,  and  my 
moat  respectful  compliments,  to  the  most  noble  Car- 
dinal, whose  great  virtues  and  whose  honest  zeal,  so 
favourable  to  the  encouragement  of  all  the  liberal 
arts,  are  the  constant  objects  of  my  admiration.  Nor 
csn  I  look  without  reverence  on  that  mild,  and  if  I 
nay  so  speak,  that  lowly,  loftiness  of  mind,  which  is 
exalted  by  its  own  humiliation,  and  to  which  we  may 
apply  a  verse  in  the  Ceres  of  Callimachus, 

I'^fiara  ftav  xep<riu  ict^aXaBt  oi  avrir  dXvfiina. 
On  th*  earth  he  treads,  but  to  the  heavens  he  soars. 

His  conduct  may  serve  to  shew  other  princes  that  a 
forbidding  superciliousness  and  a  dazzling  parade  of 
power  are  quite  incompatible  with  real  magnanimity. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  while  he  lives  any  one  will  regret 
the  loss  of  the  Esti,  the  Famese,  or  the  Medici,  who 
formerly  espoused  with  so  much  zeal  the  patronage  of 
literature.  Adieu,  most  learned  Holstein,  and  if  you 
think  me  worthy  of  the  honour,  rank  me,  I  beseech  you, 
lor  the  future,  wherever  I  may  be,  among  those  who 
are  most  attached  to  you  and  to  tlie  studies  in  which 
joo  arc  engaged. 

Ftarence,  March  30,  1639. 


X. 


To  Carolo  Deodati,  a  Florentine  Noble. 

I  DERIVED,  my  dear  Charles,  from  the  unexpected 
receipt  of  your  letter,  a  pleasure  greater  than  I  can  ex- 
press ;  but  of  which  you  may  have  some  notion  from 
tbe  pain  with  which  it  was  attended ;  and  without  a 
mixture  of  which  hardly  any  great  pleasure  is  con- 
ceded to  mankind.  While  I  was  perusing  the  first 
Unes  of  yours,  in  which  the  elegance  of  expression 
■eema  to  contest  the  palm  with  the  tenderness  of  friend- 
sbip,  I  felt  nothing  but  an  unmingled  purity  of  joy, 
particularly  when  I  found  you  labouring  to  make 
ifiendsbip  win  the  prize.     But  as  soon  as  I  came  to 


that  passage  in  which  you  tell  me  that  you  had  preri- 
ously  sent  me  three  letters  which  must  have  been  lost, 
then  the  simplicity  of  my  joy  began  to  be  imbued  with 
grief  and  agitated  with  regret.  But  something  more 
disastrous  soon  appears.  It  is  often  a  subject  of  sor- 
rowful reflection  to  me,  that  those  with  whom  I  have 
been  either  fortuitously  or  legally  associated  by  conti- 
guity of  place,  or  some  tie  of  little  moment,  are  con- 
tinually at  hand  to  infest  my  home,  to  stun  me  with 
their  noise  and  waste  me  with  vexation,  while  those 
who  are  endeared  to  me  by  the  closest  sympathy  of 
manners,  of  tastes  and  pursuits,  are  almost  all  withheld 
from  my  embrace  either  by  death  or  au  insuperable 
distance  of  place  ;  and  have  for  the  most  part  been  so 
rapidly  hurried  from  my  sight,  that  my  prospects  seem 
continually  solitary,  and  my  heart  perpetually  desolate. 
With  a  lively  pleasure  do  I  read  your  anxious  enquiries 
about  my  health  since  I  lefl  Florence,  and  your  unin- 
termittcd  recollections  of  our  intimacy.  Those  recol- 
lections have  been  reciprocal,  though  I  thought  that 
they  had  been  cherished  by  me  alone.  I  would  not 
conceal  from  you  that  my  departure  excited  in  me  the 
most  poignant  sensations  of  uneasiness,  which  revive 
with  increased  force  as  often  as  I  recollect  that  I  left  so 
many  companions  so  engaging,  and  so  many  friends 
so  kind,  collected  in  one  city ;  which  is,  alas,  so  far  re- 
moved ;  which  imperious  circumstances  compelled  me 
to  quit  against  my  inclination,  but  which  was  and  is  to 
me  most  dear.  I  appeal  to  the  tomb  of  Damon,  which 
I  shall  ever  cherish  and  revere  ;  his  death  occasioned 
the  most  bitter  sorrow  and  regret,  which  I  could  find 
no  more  easy  way  to  mitigate  than  by  recalling  the 
memory  of  those  times,  when,  with  those  persons,  and 
particularly  with  you,  I  tasted  bliss  without  alloy. 
This  you  would  have  known  long  since,  if  you  received 
my  poem  on  that  occasion.  I  had  it  carefully  sent, 
that  whatever  poetical  merit  it  might  possess,  the  few 
verses  which  are  included  in  the  manner  of  an  emblem 
miuht  aflbrd  no  doubtful  proof  of  my  love  for  you.  I 
thought  that  by  this  means  I  should  entice  you  or  some 
other  persons  to  write ;  for  if  I  wrote  first  it  seemed  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  write  to  all,  as  if  I  wrote  to  one 
exclusively  I  feared  that  I  should  give  offence  to  the 
rest;  since  T  hope  that  many  arc  still  left  who  might 
justly  claim  the  performance  of  this  duty.  But  you, 
by  first  addressing  me  in  a  manner  so  truly  friendly, 
and  by  a  triple  repetition  of  epistolary  kindness,  have 
laid  me  under  an  obligation  to  write  to  you,  and  have 
exonerated  me  from  the  censure  of  those  to  whom  I  do 
not  write.  Though  I  must  confess  that  I  found  other 
reasons  for  silence  in  these  convulsions  which  my 
country  has  experienced  since  my  return  home,  which 
necessarily  diverted  my  attention  from  the  prosecution 
of  my  studies  to  the  preservation  of  my  property  and 
my  life.  For  can  you  imappne  that  I  could  have  lei- 
sure to  taste  the  sweets  of  literary  ease  while  so  many 
battlrs  were  fought,  so  much  blood  shed,  and  while  so 
much  ravage  prevailed  among  my  fellow-citizens? 
But  even  in  the  midst  of  this  tempestuous  period,  I 
have  published  several  works  in  my  native  language, 
which  if  they  had  not  been  written  in  English,  I  should 
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nave  pleasure  in  sending^  to  jon,  whose  judgrment  I  so 
much  revere.  My  Latin  poems  I  will  soon  send  as 
you  desire ;  and  this  I  should  have  done  long  agfo  with- 
out being  desired,  if  I  had  not  suspected  that  some 
rather  harsh  expressions  which  they  contained  against 
the  Roman  pontiff  would  have  rendered  them  less 
pleasing  to  your  ears.  Now  I  request  whenever  J 
mention  the  rites  of  your  religion  in  my  own  way,  that 
you  will  prevail  on  your  friends  (for  I  am  under  no  ap- 
prehensions from  you)  to  shew  me  the  same  indulgence 
not  only  which  they  did  to  Aligerius  and  to  Petrarch  on 
a  similar  occasion,  but  which  you  did  formerly  with 
such  singular  benevolence  to  the  freedom  of  my  con- 
versation on  topics  of  religion.  With  pleasure  I  perused 
your  description  of  the  funeral  of  king  Louis.  I  do 
not  acknowledge  the  inspiration  of  that  vulgar  and 
mercenary  Mercury  whom  you  jocosely  profess  to  wor- 
ship, but  of  that  Mercury  who  excels  in  eloquence,  who 
is  dear  to  the  Muses  and  the  patron  of  men  of  genius. 
It  remains  for  us  to  hit  upon  some  method  by  which 
our  correspondence  may  in  future  be  carried  on  with 
greater  regularity  and  fewer  interruptions.  This  does 
not  seem  very  di6ficult,  when  we  have  so  many  mer- 
chants who  trade  so  extensively  with  us;  whose  agents 
pass  to  and  fro  every  week,  and  whose  ships  are  sailing 
backward  and  forward  almost  as  often.  In  the  mean 
time,  my  dear  Charles,  farewell,  and  present  my  kind 
wishes  to  Cultellino,  Francisco,  Trescobaldo,  Malta- 
testo,  the  younger  Clemantillo,  and  every  other  in- 
quiring friend,  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Gaddian 
academy.  Adieu. 
London,  April  21, 1647. 


XI. 


To  Hfrmann  Milles,  Secretary  to  the  Count  of  01- 

detibnrgh. 

Before  I  return  any  answer,  most  noble  Hermann, 
to  your  letter  which  I  received  on  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, I  will  first  explain  the  reasons  why  I  did  not  write 
before,  that  yon  may  not  impute  to  me  the  blame 
of  a  silence  which  has  so  long  continued.  First,  the 
delay  was  occasioned  by  ill-health,  whose  hostilities  I 
have  now  almost  perpetually  to  combat;  next,  by  a 
cause  of  ill-health,  a  necessary  and  sudden  removal  to 
another  house,  which  had  accidentally  begun  to  take 
place  on  the  day  that  your  letter  arrived  ;  and  lastly, 
by  shame  that  I  had  no  intelligence  concerning  your 
business,  which  I  thought  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
communicate.  For  the  day  before  yesterday  when  T  ac- 
cidentally met  the  Lord  Frost,  and  anxiously  enquired 
of  him  whether  any  answer  to  vou  had  been  resolved 
on  ?  (for  the  state  of  my  health  often  kept  me  from  the 
council ;)  he  replied  not  without  emotion,  that  nothing 
had  been  resolved  on,  and  that  he  could  make  no  pro- 
gress in  expediting  the  business.  I  thought  it  therefore 
better  to  be  silent  for  a  time,  than  immediately  to  write 
what  I  knew  that  it  would  be  irksome  for  you  to  bear, 
but  rather  to  wait  till  I  should  have  the  pleasure  to 


communicate  what  I  was  sure  it  would  give  yoa  » 
much  pleasure  to  know.  This  I  hope  that  I  have  ts- 
day  accomplbhed ;  for  when  I  had  more  than  oaee 
reminded  the  president  of  your  business,  he  replied  tkat 
to-morrow  they  would  discuss  what  answer  tbejr  sIhmU 
give.  If  I  am  the  first,  as  I  endeavoured,  to  p\t  jm 
intelligence  of  this  event,  I  think  that  it  will  codUiInu 
greatly  to  your  satisfaction,  and  will  serve  as  t  iped- 
men  of  my  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  your  interens. 

Westmimter. 


XIL 

To  the  renowned  Leonard  Philara,  the  Athenin. 

I  WAS  in  some  measure  made  acquainted,  mml  » 
complished  Philara,  with  your  good  wiU  towardi  ac, 
and  with  your  favourable  opinion  of  my  defence  of  tk 
people  of  England,  by  your  letters  to  the  Lord  Aifo; 
a  person  so  renowned  for  his  singular  integritj  ia  a- 
ecuting  the  embassies  of  the  republic.     I  then  recettd 
your  compliments  with  your  picture  and  an  eakgjr 
worthy  of  your  virtues  ;  and,  lastly,  a  letter  foU  of  » 
vility  and  kindness.     I  who  am  not  wont  to  desyb 
the  genius  of  the  German,  the  Dane,  and  Swede,  ciJi 
not  but  set  the  highest  value  on  your  applaiiie,«b 
were  bom  at  Athens  itself,  and  who  after  baviaf  htf- 
pily  finished  your  studies  in  Italy,  obtained  the  ■■! 
splendid  distinctions  and  the  highest  bonoois.    Fff  if 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  wa^ng  war  in  the  dii 
East,  declared  that  he  encountered  so  many 
and  so  many  trials  for  the  sake  of  having  bis 
celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  ought  not  I  to  coD^nti- 
late  myself  on  receiving  the  praises  of  a  man  in  vbM 
alone  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  the  antient  Mhem- 
ans  seem  to  recover  their  freshness  and  their  stmftk 
after  so  long  an  interval  of  corruption  and  decar.   T» 
the  writings  of  those  illustrious  men  which  voor  etf 
has  produced,  in  the  perusal  of  which  I  have  bMll^ 
cupied  from  my  youth,  it  is  with  pleasure  I  coafoitfcit 
I  am  indebted  for  all  my  proficiency  in  literatorr.   W 
I  possess  their  command  of  language  and  iheirkmd 
persuasion,  I  should  feel  the  highest  satisfaction  iiea- 
ploying  them  to  excite  our  armies  and  our  flfftsi*^ 
liver  Greece,  the  parent  of  eloquence,  from  tbed«pod» 
of  the  Ottomans.     Such  is  the  enterj>rise  in  which  tm 
seem  to  wish  to  implore  ray  aid.     And  what  did  ^ 
merly  men  of  the  greatest  courage  and  eloquencf  iees 
more  noble  or  more  glorious,  than  by  their  onlio»* 
their  valour  to  assert  the   liberty  and  indepeodenct f/ 
the  Greeks?  But  we  ought  besides  to  attempt, vbiik 
I  think,  of  the  greatest  moment,  to  inflame  the  preKit 
Greeks  with  an  ardent  desire  to  emulate  the  virtoctkf 
industry,  the  patience  of  their  antient  progenitoo;  td 
this  we  cannot  hope  to  see  eflfccted  by  anj  ooc  h^ 
yourself,  and  for  which  you  seem  adapted  by  tbe  sfi^ 
dour  of  your  patriotism,  combined  with  so  nodb^ 
cretion,  so  much  skill  in  war,  and  such  an  ■nqs'*^ 
able  thirst  for  tbe  recovery  of  your  antient  liberty.  S* 
do  I  think  that  the  Greeks  would  be  wasting  tt^ 
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•dves,  nor  that  any  other  people  would  be  wanting  to 
llie  Greeks.    Adieu. 

London^  Jan.  1652. 


XIII. 

To  Richard  Heth. 

If  I  were  able,  my  excellent  friend,  to  render  you 
any  senrice  in  the  promotion  of  your  studies,  which  at 
best  could  hare  been  but  very  small,  I  rejoice  on  more 
accounts  than  one,  that  that  service,  thoug^h  so  long 
unknown,  was  bestowed  on  so  fruitful  and  so  genial 
a  soil,  which  has  produced  an  honest  pastor  to  the 
cliarch,  a  good  citizen  to  our  country,  and  to  me  a 
moot  acceptable  friend.  Of  this  I  am  well  aware, 
not  only  from  the  general  habits  of  your  life,  but  from 
tbe  justness  of  your  religious  and  political  opinions, 
and  particularly  from  tbe  extraordinary  ardour  of 
your  gratitude,  which  no  absence,  no  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, or  lapse  of  time,  can  either  extinguish  or 
impair.  Nor  is  it  possible,  till  you  have  made  a  more 
than  ordinary  progress  in  virtue,  in  piety,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  and  heart,  to  feel  so  much 
fpratitude  towards  those  who  have  in  the  least  assisted 
yon  in  the  acquisition.  Wherefore,  my  pupil,  a  name 
which  with  your  leave  I  will  employ,  be  assured  that 
joa  are  among  the  first  objects  of  my  regard ;  nor 
would  any  thing  be  more  agreeable  to  me,  if  your  cir- 
cnmstances  permit  as  much  as  your  inclination,  than  to 
baTe  you  take  up  your  abode  somewhere  in  my  neigh- 
bonriiood,  where  we  may  often  see  each  other,  and  mu- 
tually profit  by  the  reciprocations  of  kindness  and  of 
literature.  But  this  must  be  as  God  pleases,  and  as 
you  think  best.  Your  future  communications  may,  if 
you  please,  be  in  our  own  language,  lest  (though  you 
are  no  mean  proficient  in  Latin  composition)  the  labour 
of  writing  should  make  each  of  us  more  averse  to  write ; 
and  that  we  may  freely  disclose  every  sensation  of  our 
bearts  without  being  impeded  by  the  shackles  of  a 
loreign  language.  You  may  safely  entrust  the  care  of 
jour  letters  to  any  servant  of  that  family  which  you 
mention.    Adieu. 

Weitmintter,  December  13,  1652. 


XIV. 

To  Henry    Oldenburoh,  Aulic  Counsellor  to  the 

Senate  of  Bremen, 

I  RECEIVED  your  former  letters,  most  accomplished 
sify  at  the  moment  when  your  clerk  was  at  the  point  of 
setting  out  on  his  return,  so  that  I  had  no  power  of  re- 
turning you  an  answer  at  that  time.  This  some  un- 
expected engagements  concurred  to  delay,  or  I  should 
not  have  sent  you  my  Defence  without  any  compli- 
ment or  apology ;  and  I  have  since  received  another 
letter  from  you  in  which  you  return  me  more  ample  ac- 
knowledgments than  the  present  deserved.     And  I 


had  more  than  once  an  intention  of  substituting  our 
English  for  your  Latin,  that  you,  who  have  studied  our 
language  with  more  accuracy  and  success  than  any 
foreigner  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  might  lose  no 
opportunity  of  writing  it,  which  I  think  that  you  would 
do  with  equal  elegance  and  correctness.  But  in  this 
respect  you  shall  act  as  you  feel  inclined.  With  re- 
spect to  the  subject  of  your  letter  you  are  clearly  of  my 
opinion,  that  that  cry  to  heaven  could  not  have  been 
audible  by  any  human  being,  which  only  serves  the 
more  palpably  to  shew  the  eflVontery  of  him  who 
afiirms  with  so  much  audacity  that  he  heard  it.  Who 
he  was  you  have  caused  a  doubt,  though  long  since  in 
some  conversations  which  we  had  on  the  subject  just 
after  your  return  from  Holland,  you  seemed  to  have  no 
doubt  but  that  More  was  the  author  to  whom  tbe  com- 
position was  in  those  parts  unanimously  ascribed.  If 
you  have  received  any  more  authentic  information  on 
this  subject,  I  wish  that  you  would  acquaint  me  with  it 
With  respect  to  the  mode  of  handling  the  subject  I 
would  willingly  agree  with  you,  and  what  could  more 
readily  persuade  me  to  do  it  than  the  unfeigned  appro- 
bation of  persons  so  zealously  attached  to  me  as  you 
are ;  if  my  health,  and  the  deprivation  of  my  sight, 
which  is  more  grievous  than  all  the  infirmities  of  age, 
or  of  the  cries  of  these  impostors,  will  permit,  I  shall 
readily  be  led  to  engage  in  other  undertakings,  though 
I  know  not  whether  they  can  be  more  noble  or  more 
useful ;  for  what  can  be  more  noble  or  more  useful  than 
to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  man  P  An  inactive  indolence 
was  never  my  delight,  but  this  unexpected  contest  with 
the  enemies  of  liberty  has  involuntarily  withdrawn  my 
attention  from  very  difierent  and  more  pleasurable  pur- 
suits. What  I  have  done,  and  which  I  was  under  an 
obligation  to  do,  I  feel  no  reason  to  regret,  and  I  am 
far  from  thinking,  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  that  I  have 
laboured  in  vain.  But  more  on  this  at  another  oppor- 
tunity. At  present  adieu,  most  learned  sir,  and  num- 
ber me  among  your  friends. 

Westminster,  July  6,  1654. 


^. 


To  Leonard  Philara,  the  Athenian, 

I  HAVE  always  been  devotedly  attached  to  the  lite- 
rature of  Greece,  and  particularly  to  that  of  your 
Athens ;  and  have  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  persua- 
sion that  that  city  would  one  day  make  me  ample  re- 
compense for  the  warmth  of  my  regard.  The  antient 
genius  of  your  renowned  country  has  favoured  the  com- 
pletion of  my  prophecy  in  presenting  me  with  your 
friendship  and  esteem.  Though  I  was  known  to  you 
only  by  my  writings,  and  we  were  removed  to  such  a 
distance  from  each  other,  you  most  courteously  ad- 
dressed me  by  letter;  and  when  you  unexpectedly 
came  to  London,  and  saw  me  who  could  no  longer  see, 
my  affliction,  which  causes  none  to  regard  me  with 
greater  admiration,  and  perhaps  many  even  with  feel- 
ings of  contempt,  excited  your  tenderest  sympathy  and 
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concern.  Yoa  would  not  inffeTine  to  abandon  tbe  hope 
of  recovering  my  sig'bt,  and  infoRned  me  that  yaa  bad 
aa  intimate  friend  at  Paris,  Doctor  Thevenot,  who  was 
particularly  cdebraied  in  disordera  of  ihe  eyes,  wbom 
70U  would  consultabout  mine,  if  I  would  enable  joii  to 
lay  before  him  tbe  cauus  and  ijmptoms  of  the  com- 
plaint. I  wilt  do  what  jou  desire,  lest  I  should  seem 
Is  reject  ibat  aid  which  perhaps  may  be  offered  me  by 
hesTcn.  It  is  now,  1  ihink,  about  ten  years  since  I 
perceived  my  vision  to  grovr  weak  and  dull ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  I  was  troubled  with  pain  in  my  kidneys 
and  bowels,  accompanied  with  flatulency.  In  ibe  moni' 
jng,  ifl  be^an  to  read,  as  was  my  custom,  my  eyes  in- 
ntanlly  ached  intensely,  but  were  refreshed  after  a  little 
corporeal  exercise.  The  candle  which  I  looked  at,  seem- 
ed  as  it  were  encircled  with  a  rainbow.  Not  long  after 
the  sight  in  the  left  part  of  the  left  eye  (which  I  Inst 
aome  yean  bclhre  the  other)  became  quite  obscured ; 
and  prevented  me  from  discerning  any  object  on  that 
side.  The  si^t  in  my  other  eye  has  now  been  gradu- 
ally and  sensibly  vanishing  away  for  about  three 
j«ars;  some  months  before  it  bad  entirely  perished, 
though  I  stood  motionless,  every  thing  which  I  looked 
•t  seemed  in  motion  to  and  fro.  A  sti IT  cloudy  vapour 
aeemed  to  have  settled  on  my  forehead  and  temples, 
which  usually  occasions  a  sort  of  somnolent  pressure 
upon  my  eyes,  and  particularly  from  dinner  tilt  the 
evening.  So  that  I  often  recollect  wbal  is  said  of  tbe 
poet  Fhineas  in  the  Argonaulics; 

A  stupor  deep  his  cloud;  temples  bound. 

And  when  he  walk'd  he  seein'd  as  whirling  round. 

Or  in  a  feeble  Iranse  he  speechlefs  la;. 

I  ought  nut  to  omit  that,  while  I  bad  any  sight  left,  as 
aonn  as  I  lay  down  on  my  bed  and  turned  on  cither 
side,  a  flood  of  light  used  lo  gu>h  from  my  closed  eye- 
lids. Then,  as  my  sight  hrcamr  daily  mure  impain-d, 
the  colours  hecauic  more  fdini.  and  were  cmitlod  uith 
a  certain  inwanl  cracklio:;  sound  ;  but  al  jiresent  evrrv 
species  of  illuminnt ion  heiiig.  as  it  were,  cvliniruished, 
there  is  diffused  around  nic  nothing  hot  d.irkness,  or 
darkness  mingled  and  slreaked  with  an  a-.bv  broivti. 
Yet  tite  darkness  in  which  I  am  ])er])eiually  immersed, 
seems  always,  Imth  by  night  and  day,  to  approach 
nearer  to  »ii!le  than  black,  and  when  (he  eye  i<  roll- 
in;;  ill  its  siK'kel,  it  iiduiils  a  li(tle  particle  of  li^ht  as 
tbroii|.'h  a  chink.  And  llioiigh  your  plivsieian  mav 
kindle  H  small  r.iy  ofhoiH?,  yet  I  make  up  my  mir.d  to 
tbe  muladv  as  niiiie  incurable;  aud   I   often  reflect. 


that 


es,    ,l,y 


are  destined  In  each  of  us.  tlic  ilnrki 
pcriencc,  less  oppressive  lb;iii  llial  of  i\w  tomh,  is. 
owitifj  li.  the  siiiKiilar  goodness  of  the  IVilv.  passed 
amid  the  pursoiis  of  lileralure  iind  the  checriog  salu. 
tations  of  iHciidsbip,  But  If.  as  is  wrillen,  luau  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  cvctv  word  that  ]ira- 
ccedelb  from  the  moulli  of  God.  why  mav  not  an  v  one 
ac(|uicscc  in  the  privation  of  his  siybl,  i.lien  God  has 
so  amply  furni-lied  his  mind  and  his  conseiciicc  with 
eyes.     While  he  so  tenderly  provides  for  me,  while  be 


I  gracbusly  leads  me  bythe  faaad  and  CMdMkacM 
the  way,  I  will,  since  it  is  bb  pleasore,  ratker  fqav 
than  repine  at  being  blind.  And,  mj  dear  FUn, 
whatever  may  be  tbe  event,  I  wish  jon  adiea  wiAM 
less  courage  and  composure  tkan  if  I  bad  the  tj» 

WeilatiuMler,  StpUmher  28,  l&M. 


ToLliOafAisamm. 

It  is  witb  great  pleasnie  I  find  that  ran  tttll  lant 
the  same  regard  for  me  which  jon  indicated  vlir 
among  us.  With  respect  to  tbe  book  (umeiulm  t- 
vorce,  which  you  say  that  you  had  engaged  soBCMt 
to  turn  into  Dutch,  I  would  rather  that  yon  hal  m- 
gaged  him  to  turn  it  into  Latin.  For  I  have  almdr 
experienced  bow  the  vulgar  are  wont  to  receive  sfi- 
nions  which  are  not  agreeable  lo  vulgar  prtjaiBa. 
I  formerly  wrote  three  treatises  on  this  subject ;  Mc 
in  two  hooks,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  divorce  ii  ifi^ 
fusety  discussed ;  another  which  is  entitled  Tetnehw. 
don,  iu  which  tbe  four  principal  passages  in  itnftmt 
relative  to  the  doctrine  are  explained  ;  a  third.  GJm- 
lerion,  which  contains  an  answer  to  some  vulgar  »■ 
list.  I  know  Dot  which  of  these  treatises  at  wU 
edition  you  have  engaged  him  to  translate.  Tk  hi 
treatise  has  been  twice  published,  and  the  •leemi 
edition  is  much  enlarged.  If  you  have  not  ilrei^ 
received  this  information,  or  wish  me  to  send  ynik 
more  correct  edition,  or  the  other  treatises.  T  fhtS  i> 
it  immediately,  and  with  pleasure.  For  I  do  mtt  "ii 
at  present  that  they  should  receive  anv  allefaliinn« 
additions.  If  you  persist  in  your  present  peipoM-l 
wish  you  a  faithful  translator  and  every  success. 
L  5,  1654. 


XVII. 
To  EzEcniEL  SpAJiHEiM,  o/ Gfuna. 

I  iciow  not  bow  it  happened  that  your  letters  iter; 

nut  delivered  to  me  for  three  tnniillis  after  ihev  nctT 
Hriltcn.     I  hope  thai  mine  will    have  a  more  ir.-;- 

iiienls.  I  have  put  ofl"  wntins.'  from  d.iy  t..  diy  nil  I 
penoive  thai  almost  another  three  months  have  elii-fi 
But  I  would  mil  wish  you  to  suppose  thai  mv  rf.-sri 
fi.r  yon  has  e.vperiiUL-cd  any  diniiimii.M, ;  jati'.s;:! 
has  rathiT  euereased  in  proportion  .ts  I  h.ne  a:  ■■■  r— 
.piciitli-  thoiigbl  of  di^charffinir  this  ipi-t.djrv  .:-:■■. 
The  lardy  prrf-.rmatiec  of  ijils  doty  seem-  t..  1',!^-  ' 
this  excuse,  that  when  it  is  perf.iruied  aft- r  *.■  1  :i,- ; 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  al  receiving  thi-  siiMti;.  ■^- 
of  a  foreipier,  and  yon  may  be  assure!  that  it  i>  c; 
maxim,  to  consider  and  to  treat  no  good  man  as  a  st.-iii- 
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tper;  that  you  are  such  I  am  well  persuaded,  both  be- 
cause you  are  the  son  of  a  father  highly  celebrated  for 
Ida  erudition  and  his  piety;  and  because  all  good  men 
think  you  good ;  and  lastly,  because  you  hate  the  bad. 
With  such  persons  since  it  has  also  been  my  lot  to  be 
at  war,  Calandrinus  very  obligingly  signified  to  you, 
that  it  would  be  highly  grateful  to  me  if  you  would 
lend  me  your  assistance  against  our  common  enemy. 
That  you  have  kindly  done  in  your  present  letter,  of 
which  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  without  mentioning 
the  author's  name,  to  insert  a  part  in  my  Defence.  This 
work  I  will  send  you  as  soon  as  possible  aflcr  the  pub- 
lication ;  in  the  mean  time  do  you  direct  your  letters  to 
me  under  cover  to  Turrettin  a  Genoese,  living  at  Lon- 
don, and  through  whom  we  may  conveniently  carry 
on  our  correspondence.  Be  assured  that  you  rank  high 
in  my  esteem,  and  that  I  wish  for  nothing  more  than 
your  regard. 

Westminster,  March  24, 1664. 

XVIII. 

To  Henry  Oldenburoh,  Aulic  Counsellor  to  the  Se- 
nate of  Bremen, 

YooR  letters  which  young  Ranley  brought,  found 
me  so  much  employed  that  I  am  compelled  to  be  more 
brief  than  I  could  wish.  You  have  most  faithfully  ful- 
filled those  promises  to  write  which  you  made  me  when 
jou  went  away.  No  honest  man  could  discharge  his 
debts  with  more  rigid  punctuality.  I  congratulate  you 
ofi  your  retirement,  because  it  gives  pleasure  to  you 
though  it  is  a  loss  to  me ;  and  I  admire  that  felicity  of 
l^nius,  which  can  so  readily  leave  the  factions  or  the 
diversions  of  the  city  for  contemplations  the  most  serious 
and  sublime.  I  see  not  what  advantage  you  can  have  in 
that  retirement  except  in  an  access  to  a  multitude  of 
books ;  the  associates  in  study  whom  you  have  found 
there,  were  I  believe  rather  made  students  by  their  own 
natural  inclinations,  than  by  the  discipline  of  the  place. 
But  perhaps  I  am  less  partial  to  the  place  because  it  de- 
tains you,  whose  absence  I  regret  You  rightly  observe 
that  there  are  too  many  there  who  pollute  all  learning, 
divine  and  human,  by  their  frivolous  subtleties  and  bar- 
ren disputations ;  and  who  seem  to  do  nothing  to  de- 
serve the  salary  which  they  receive.  But  you  arc  not 
so  unwise.  Those  ancient  records  of  the  Sincse  from 
the  period  of  the  deluge,  which  you  say  are  promised 
by  the  Jesuit  Martinius,  are  no  doubt  on  account  of 
tbeir  novelty  expected  with  avidity ;  but  I  do  not  see 
what  authority  or  support  they  can  add  to  the  books  of 
Moses.  Our  friend  to  whom  you  begged  to  be  remem- 
bered sends  bis  compliments.    Adieu. 

Westminster,  June  25,  1656. 

XIX. 

To  the  noble  Youth  Richard  Jones. 

As  often  as  I  have  taken  up  the  pen  to  answer  your 
last  letter  some  sudden  interruptions  have  occurred  to 


prevent  the  completion  of  my  purpose.  I  afterwards 
heard  that  you  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  adjoining 
country.  As  y(»ur  excellent  mother  is  on  the  eve  of 
departing  for  Ireland,  whose  loss  we  have  both  no  small 
occasion  to  regret,  and  who  has  to  me  supplied  the 
place  of  every  relative,  will  herself  be  the  bearer  of 
these  letters  to  you.  You  may  rest  assured  of  ray  re- 
gard, and  be  persuaded  that  it  will  increase  in  propor- 
tion as  I  see  an  increasing  improvement  in  your  heart 
and  mind.  This,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  you  have 
solemnly  pledged  yourself  to  accomplish.  I  am  pleased 
with  this  fair  promise  of  yourself,  which  I  trust  you 
will  never  violate.  Though  you  write  that  you  are 
pleased  with  Oxford,  you  will  not  induce  me  to  believe 
that  Oxford  has  made  you  wiser  or  better.  Of  that  I 
require  very  different  proof.  I  would  not  have  you 
lavish  your  admiration  on  the  triumphs  of  the  chiefs 
whom  you  extol,  and  things  of  that  nature  in  which 
force  is  of  most  avail.  For  why  need  we  wonder  if 
the  wethers  of  our  country  are  bom  with  bonis  which 
may  batter  down  cities  and  towns  ?  Do  you  Icam  to 
estimate  great  characters,  not  by  the  quantity  of  their 
animal  strength,  but  by  the  habitual  justice  and  tem- 
perance of  their  conduct.  Adieu,  and  make  my  best 
respects  to  the  accomplished  Henry  Oldenburgb,  your 
college  chum. 

Westminster,  Sept,  21,  1656. 


XX. 

To  the  accomplished  Youth  Peter  Heimbach. 

You  have  abundantly  discharged  all  the  promises 
which  you  made  me,  except  that  respecting  your  return, 
which  you  promised  should  take  place  at  farthest  with- 
in two  months.  But  if  my  regard  for  you  do  not  make 
me  err  in  my  calculation,  you  have  been  absent  almost 
three  months.  You  have  done  all  that  I  desired  respect- 
ing the  atlas,  of  which  I  wished  to  know  the  lowest 
price.  You  say  it  is  an  hundred  and  thirty  6orins, 
which  I  think  is  enough  to  purchase  the  mountain  of 
that  name.  But  such  is  the  present  rage  for  typogra- 
phical luxury,  that  the  furniture  of  a  library  hardly 
costs  less  than  that  of  a  villa.  Paintings  and  engrav- 
ings arc  of  little  use  to  me.  While  I  roll  ray  blind 
eyes  about  the  world,  I  fear  lest  I  should  seem  to  la- 
ment the  privation  of  sight  in  proportion  to  the  exor- 
bitance of  the  price  for  which  I  should  have  purchased 
the  book.  Do  you  endeavour  to  learn  in  how  many 
volumes  the  entire  work  is  contained  ;  and  of  the  two 
editions,  whether  that  of  lUaeu  or  Janson  be  the  most 
accurate  and  complete.  This  I  hope  rather  to  hear 
verbally  from  yourself  on  your  return,  which  will  soon 
take  place,  than  to  trouble  you  to  give  me  the  informa- 
tion by  another  letter.  In  the  mean  time  adieu,  and 
return  as  soon  as  possible. 

Westminster,  Nov.  8,  1656. 


tm 
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To  the  accomplished  Embric  Bigot. 

I  WAS  highly  gratified  bj  the  distinguished  marks 
of  attention  which  you  paid  me  on  coming  into  Eng- 
land, and  this  gratification  is  considerably  increased 
by  your  kind  epistolary  inquiries  after  so  long  an  in- 
tenral.  The  favourable  opinions  of  others  might  have 
prompted  your  first  visit,  but  you  vKould  hardly  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  if  you  had  not  been  prompt- 
ed by  your  own  judgment  or  benevolence.  Hence  I 
think  I  may  justly  congratulate  myself;  many  have 
been  celebrated  for  their  compositions  whose  common 
conversation  and  intercour^  have  betrayed  no  marks 
of  sublimity  or  genius.  But,  as  far  as  possible,  I  will 
endeavour  to  seem  equal  in  thought  and  speech  to  what 
I  have  well  written,  if  I  have  written  any  thing  well ; 
and  while  I  add  to  the  dignity  of  what  I  have  written, 
I  will,  at  the  same  time,  derive  from  my  writings  a 
greater  splendour  of  reputation.  Thus  I  shall  not 
seem  to  have  borrowed  the  excellence  of  my  literary 
compositions  from  others  so  much  as  to  have  drawn  it 
pure  and  uumingled  from  the  resources  of  my  own 
mind  and  the  force  of  my  own  conceptions.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  that  you  are  convinced  of  the  tranquillity 
which  I  possess  under  this  afflicting  privation  of  sight, 
as  well  as  of  the  civility  and  kindness  with  which  I 
receive  those  who  visit  me  from  other  countries.  And 
indeed  why  should  I  not  submit  with  complacency  to 
this  loss  of  sight,  which  seems  only  withdrawn  from 
the  body  without,  to  increase  the  sight  of  the  mind 
within.  Hence  books  have  not  incurred  ray  resent- 
ment, nor  do  I  intermit  the  study  of  books,  though 
they  have  inflicted  so  heavy  a  penalty  on  me  for 
my  attachment ;  the  example  of  Telephus  king  of 
Micia,  who  did  not  refuse  to  receive  a  cure  from  the 
same  weapon  by  which  he  had  been  wounded,  admo- 
nishes me  not  to  be  so  morose.  With  respect  to  the 
book  which  you  have  concerning  the  mode  of  holding 
parliaments,  I  have  taken  care  to  have  the  passages 
which  were  marked,  either  amended,  or,  if  they  were 
doubtful,  confirmed  by  a  MS.  of  the  illustrious  Lord 
Bradshaw ;  and  from  one  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  as  you 
will  perceive  from  the  paper  which  I  have  returned. 
I  sent  some  one  to  inquire  of  the  keeper  of  the  Re- 
cords in  the  Tower,  who  is  my  intimate  friend,  whe- 
ther the  original  of  this  work  be  extant  in  that  collec- 
tion, and  he  replied  that  there  was  no  copy  in  the 
repository.  I  am  reciprocally  obliged  to  you  for  your 
assistance  in  procuring  me  books.  My  Byzantine 
History  wants  Tbeophanis  Chronographia  Grapc.  Lat. 
fol.  Constant.  Manassis  Breviarium  Historicum,  and 
Codini  Excerpta  de  Antiquit.  C.  P.  GrsBC.  Lat.  Anas- 
tasii  Bibliothecarii  Hist,  and  Vitae  Rom.  Pontific.  fol. 
to  which  I  beg  you  to  add  Michael  Glycas  and  John 
Srnnam,  and  the  continuator  of  Anna  Comnena,  if 
they  have  already  issued  from  the  same  press.  I  need 
not  request  you  to  purchase  them  as  cheap  as  possible. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  do  this  to  a  man  of  your  dis- 


cretion, and  the  price  of  those  books  is  fizei  mk 
known  to  all.  Dr.  Stuppe  has  undertook  to  pay  jn 
the  money,  and  to  get  them  conveyed  in  the  mK 
commodious  way.     Accept  my  best  wishes.    AJki. 

Westminster^  March  24,  1658. 


XXII. 

To  the  noble  Youth  Richaso  Jores. 

I  DID  not  receive  yoor  letter  till  some  time  lAvi 
was  written ;  it  lay  fiflteen  days  at  your  nslki^ 
With  pleasure  I  perceive  the  emotions  of  yoor  sttMk 
ment  and  your  gratitude.  I  have  never  ceand  k 
promote  the  culture  of  your  gnenios,  and  to  jasiify  Ai 
favourable  opinion  which  your  excellent  modwr  esfer 
tains  of  me,  and  the  confidence  she  places  ia  me,!] 
benevolence  the  most  pure  and  counsels  the  OMat  at 
cere.  In  that  agreeable  and  healthy  spot,  to  wUd 
you  have  retired,  there  are  books  enou§^  for  the  p« 
poses  of  academical  education.  If  beauty  of  stsaM 
contributed  as  much  to  improve  the  wit  of  the  iib 
bitants  as  it  docs  to  please  the  eye,  the  felicity  sf  lb 
place  would  be  complete.  The  library  there  it  rich  i 
books,  but  unless  the  minds  of  the  students  be 
ed  by  a  more  rational  mode  of  education,  it 
deserve  the  name  of  a  book-repository  than  of  a  li- 
brary. You  justly  acknowledge  that  all  theK  kip 
to  learning  should  be  associated  with  a  taste  kt  ht 
rature,  and  with  diligence  in  the  cultivation.  Xdk 
care  that  I  may  never  have  occasion  to  hhmtjmki 
deviating  from  that  opinion.  And  this  joa  vil 
readily  avoid  if  you  will  diligently  obey  the  wei^ 
and  friendly  precepts  of  the  accomplished  Eeaj 
Oldenburgh,  your  associate  and  friend.  Adies,  nf 
dearest  Richard,  and  let  me  incite  you  like  aaotki 
Timothy  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  of  pieiy,  bv  tk 
example  of  your  mother  who  is  the  best  of 

Westminster. 


XXIII. 


To  the  illustrious  Z^ard  Henby  db  BtAS. 


I  SEE,  my  Lord,  that  you,  unlike  most  of  oar: 
youth   who   pass  through    forei^   coontries,  wittif 
travel,  like  the  ancient  philosophers,  for  the  sthrif 
compleating  your  juvenile  studies,  and  of  pi^iof  ^ 
knowledge  wherever  it  may  be  found.     Thoagk  u 
often  as  I  consider  the  excellence  of  what  jroo  uvU 
you  appear  to  me  to  have  gone  among  foreigocn  itf 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  procuring  erudition  yoanelCo 
of  imparting  it  to  others,  and  rather  to  exchange  cki 
to  purchase  a  stock  of  literature.      I  wish  it  vat  u 
easy  for  me  in  every  way  to  promote  the  iocnufrf 
your  knowledgre  and  the  improvement  of  yooriiidkct 
as  it  is  pleasing  and  flattering  to  me  to  bare  tbtt  u- 
sistance  requested  by  talents  and  genius  like  Twm.  I 
have  never  attempted,  and  I  should  never  dare  ts  t^ 
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tempt,  to  soatc  tbosc  difficulties  as  yoa  request,  which 
teem  to  have  cast  a  cloud  over  the  writers  of  history  for 
ao  many  ag^s.  Of  Sallust  I  will  speak  as  you  desire 
without  any  hesitation  or  resenre.  I  prefer  him  to  any 
of  the  Latin  historians ;  which  was  also  the  general 
opinion  of  the  ancients.  Your  favorite  Tacitus  deserves 
his  meed  of  praise;  but  his  highest  praise,  in  my  opi- 
nion, consists  in  his  having  imitated  Sallust  with  all  his 
might.  By  my  conversation  with  you  on  this  subject 
I  seem,  as  far  as  I  can  guess  from  your  letter,  to  have 
inspired  you  with  sentiments  very  similar  to  my  own, 
eonceming  that  most  energetic  and  animated  writer. 
As  he  in  the  beginning  of  his  Catilinarian  war  asserted 
tbat  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  historical  com- 
position, because  the  style  should  correspond  with  the 
nature  of  the  narrative,  you  ask  me  how  a  writer  of  his- 
tory may  best  attain  that  excellence.  My  opinion  is 
tbat  he  who  would  describe  actions  and  events  in  a 
way  suited  to  their  dignity  and  importance,  ought  to 
write  with  a  mind  endued  with  a  spirit,  and  enlarged 
by  an  experience,  as  extensive  as  the  actors  in  the  scene, 
tbat  he  may  have  a  capacity  properly  to  comprehend 
and  to  estimate  the  most  momentous  affairs,  and  to  re- 
late them,  when  comprehended,  with  energy  and  dis- 
tinctness, with  purity  and  perspicuity  of  diction.  The 
decorations  of  style  I  do  not  greatly  heed  ;  for  I  re- 
quire an  historian  and  not  a  rhetorician.  I  do  not 
want  frequent  interspersions  of  sentiment,  or  prolix 
dissertations  on  transactions,  which  interrupt  the  series 
of  events,  and  cause  the  historian  to  entrench  on  the 
office  of  the  politician,  who  if  in  explaining  counsels, 
and  explaining  facts,  he  follows  truth  rather  than  his 
own  partialities  and  conjectures,  excites  the  disgust  or 
the  aversion  of  his  party.  I  will  add  a  remark  of 
Sallust,  and  which  was  one  of  the  excellencies  which 
be  himself  commended  in  Cato,  that  he  should  be  able 
to  say  much  in  a  few  words ;  a  perfection  which  I 
think  that  no  one  can  attain  without  the  most  discrimi- 
nating judgment  and  a  peculiar  degree  of  moderation. 
There  are  many  in  whom  you  have  not  to  regret  cither 
elegance  of  diction  or  copiousness  of  narrative,  who  have 
yet  united  copiousness  with  brevity.  And  among  these 
Sallust  is  in  my  opinion  the  chief  of  the  Latin  writers. 
Such  arc  the  virtues  which  I  think  that  every  historian 
ought  to  possess  who  would  proportion  his  style  to  the 
facts  which  he  records.  But  why  do  I  mention  this  to 
you  ?  When  such  is  your  genius  that  you  need  not  my 
advice,  and  when  such  is  your  proficiency  that  if  it 
goes  on  increasing  you  will  soon  not  be  able  to  consult 
any  one  more  learned  than  yourself.  To  the  increase 
of  that  proficiency,  though  no  exhortations  can  be  ue- 
ccasary  to  stimulate  your  exertions,  yet  that  I  may  not 
seem  entirely  to  frustrate  your  expectations,  I  will  be- 
seech you  with  all  my  affection,  all  my  authority,  and 
all  my  zeal,  to  let  nothing  relax  your  diligence,  or 
chill  the  ardour  of  your  pursuit.  Adieu !  and  may 
joa  ever  successfully  labour  in  the  path  of  wisdom 
and  of  virtue. 

Wesimintter,  July  15,  1657. 


XXIV. 

To  Henry  Oldenburg. 

I  REJOICE  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival  at  Saumur, 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  place  of  your  destination.  You 
cannot  doubt  of  the  pleasure  which  this  intelligence 
has  given  me,  when  you  consider  how  much  I  love 
your  virtues  and  approve  tlie  object  of  your  journey. 
I  had  much  rather  that  some  other  person  had  heard  in 
the  boat  of  Charon  than  you  on  the  waters  of  the  Cha- 
rcnt,  that  so  infamous  a  priest  was  called  in  to  instruct 
so  illustrious  a  church.  For  I  much  fear  that  he  will 
experience  the  most  bitter  disappointment  who  thinks 
ever  to  get  to  heaven  under  the  auspices  of  so  pro- 
fligate a  guide.  Alas  !  for  that  church  where  the  mi- 
nisters endeavour  to  please  only  the  ear;  ministers 
whom  the  church,  if  it  desires  a  real  reformation,  ought 
rather  to  expel  than  to  choose.  You  have  done  right, 
and  not  only  according  to  my  opinion  but  tbat  of 
Horace,  by  not  communicating  my  writings  to  any  but 
to  those  who  expressed  a  desire  to  see  them. 

Do  not  my  works,  importunately  rude, 
Disgrace  by  pert  endeavours  to  intrudt. 

A  learned  friend  of  mine  who  past  the  last  summer  at 
Saumur,  informed  me  that  that  book  was  in  great  re- 
quest in  those  parts.  I  sent  him  only  one  copy ;  he 
wrote  back  tbat  the  perusal  of  it  had  afforded  the  high- 
est satisfaction  to  some  of  the  learned  there.  If  I  had 
not  thought  that  I  should  oblige  them  I  should  have 
spared  this  trouble  to  you  and  this  expence  to  myself. 

If  my  books  chance  to  prove  a  weary  load. 

Bather  than  bear  them  further,  leave  them  on  the  road. 

I  have,  as  you  desired  me,  presented  your  kind  wishes 
to  our  friend  Lawrence.  There  is  nothing  that  I  wish 
more  than  that  you  and  your  pupil  may  have  your 
health  and  return  to  us  soon  as  possible  after  having 
effected  the  object  of  your  wishes. 

Westminster,  Aug.  1,  1657. 


XXV. 

To  the  noble  Youth  Richard  Jones. 

I  REJOICE  to  hear  that  you  accomplished  so  long  a 
jouniey  with  so  little  inconvenience,  and  what  redounds 
so  much  to  your  credit  that,  despising  the  luxuries  of 
Paris,  you  hastened  with  so  much  celerity  where  you 
might  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  literature  and  the  conver- 
sation of  the  learned.  As  long  as  you  please  you  will 
there  be  in  a  haven  of  security ;  in  other  places  you 
will  have  to  guard  against  the  shoals  of  treachery  and 
the  syrens*  songs.  I  would  not  wish  you  to  thirst  too 
much  after  the  vintage  of  Saumur,  but  resolve  to  dilute 
the  Bacchanalian  stream  with  more  than  a  fifth  part  of 
the  chrystal  liquor  of  the  Parnassian  fount.  But  in 
this  respect,  without  my  injunctions,  you  have  an  ex- 
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cellent  preceptor  whom  jou  cannot  do  better  than 
obey ;  and  by  obeying  whom  you  will  g^ve  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  your  excellent  mother,  and  daily  increase 
in  her  regard  and  love.  That  you  may  have  power  to 
do  this  you  should  daily  ask  help  from  above.  Adieu, 
and  endeavour  to  return  as  much  improved  as  possible, 
both  in  virtue  and  erudition.  This  will  give  me  more 
than  ordinary  pleasure. 

Weitmimter^  Aug.  1,  1657. 


XXVI. 

To  the  illustrious  Lord  Henry  de  Bras. 

Some  engagements,  most  noble  Lord,  have  prevented 
me  from  answering  your  letter  so  soon  as  I  could  wish. 
I  wished  to  have  done  it  the  sooner  because  I  saw  that 
your  letter,  so  full  of  erudition,  left  me  less  occasion 
for  sending  you  my  advice  (which  I  believe  that  you 
desire  more  out  of  compliment  to  me  than  of  any  bene- 
fit to  yourself)  than  my  congratulations.  First,  I  con- 
gratulate myself  on  having  been  so  fortunate  in  cha- 
racterising the  merits  of  Sallust  as  to  have  excited  you 
to  the  assiduous  perusal  of  that  author,  who  is  so  full  of 
wisdom,  and  who  may  be  read  with  so  much  advantage. 
Of  him  I  will  venture  to  assert  what  Quintilian  said  of 
Cicero,  that  he  who  loves  Sallust  is  no  mean  proficient 
in  historical  composition.  That  precept  of  Aristotle  in 
the  third  book  of  his  rhetoric,  which  you  wish  me  to 
explain,  relates  to  the  morality  of  the  reflections  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  narrative.  It  appears  to  me  to  need 
little  comment,  except  that  it  should  be  appropriated 
not  to  the  compositions  of  rhetoric  but  of  history.  For 
the  offices  of  a  rhetorician  and  an  historian  are  as 
different  as  the  arts  which  they  profess.  Polybius, 
Halicaniassus,  Diodorus,  Cicero,  Lucian,  and  many 
others,  whose  works  arc  interspersed  with  precepts  on 
the  subject,  will  better  teach  you  what  are  the  duties 
of  an  historian.  1  wish  you  every  success  in  your  tra- 
vels and  pursuits.     Adieu. 

Westminster^  Dec.  16,  1657. 


XXVII. 

To  the  accomplished  Peter  Heinbach. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  from  the  Hague  the  18th 
December,  which,  as  your  convenience  seems  to  require, 
I  answer  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  received.  In 
this  letter,  after  returning  me  thanks  for  some  favours 
which  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  done,  but  which 
my  regard  for  you  makes  me  wish  to  have  been  real, 
you  ask  me  to  recommend  you,  through  the  medium  of 
D.  Lawrence,  to  him  who  is  appointed  our  agent  in 
Holland.  This  I  grieve  that  I  am  not  able  to  do,  both 
on  account  of  my  little  familiarity  with  those  who  have 
favours  to  bestow,  since  I  have  more  pleasure  in  keep- 
ing myself  at  home,  and  because  I  believe  that  he  is 
already  on  his  voyage,  and  lias  in  his  company  a  per- 


son in  the  office  of  secreUuy,  which  you  ire  anxioom 
obtain.  But  the  bearer  of  this  is  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture.   Adieo. 

WestmimteTy  Dec.  18,  1657. 


XXVIII. 

To  John  Badiaus,  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Gray, 

Most  excellent  and  reverend  sir,  I  believe  that  mi 
friend  Durius  will  take  upon  himself  the  blame  of  bi 
not  writing  to  you  sooner.      After  he  had  shewed  m 
that  paper  which  you  wished  me  to  read  conceraiai 
what  I  had  done  and  suffered  for  the  sake  of  th 
gospel,  I  wrote  this  letter  as  soon  as  possible,  inteadii^ 
to  send  it  by  the  first  conveyance,  since  I  was  fearfi 
that  you  might  consider  a  longer  silence  as  iie|^ 
In  the  mean  time  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligatiin 
to  your  friend  Molin,  for  procuring  rac  the  etteeaa 
the  virtuous  in  those  parts  by  the  zeal  of  his  fnendihq 
and  the  warmth  of  bis  praise ;  and  though  I  an  ■« 
ignorant  that  the  contest  in  which  I  was  engaged  wid 
so  great  an  adversary,  that  the  celebrity  of  the  sabfcc 
and  the  style  of  the  composition  had  far  and  widi 
diffused  my  fame,  yet  I  think  that  I  can  be  famoasoah 
in  proportion  as  I  enjoy  the  approbation  of  the  gM4 
1  clearly  see  that  you   are  of  the  same  opinion ;  « 
many  are  the  toils  you  have  endured,  so  mauv  aivtk 
enemies  whom  you  have  provoked   by  your'disiBia' 
ested  zeal  in  defence  of  the  christian  doctrine;  aad 
you  act  with  so  much    intrepidity  as  to  shew,  tkl 
instead  of  courting  the  applause  of  bad  men,  yoa  de 
not  fear  to  excite  their  most  inveterate  hate  and  ikfii 
most  bitter  maledictions.     Oh  happy  are  yoo  whoa, 
out  of  so  many  thousands  of  the  wise  and  learned,  pro- 
vidence has  rescued  from  the  very  brink  of  destrndiui, 
and  selected  to  bear  a  distinguished  and  intrepid  lo- 
timony  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel.      I   have  now  r.^ 
sons  for  thinking  that  it  was  a  singular  m^rcv  dm  I 
did  not  write  to  you  sooner  ;  for  when  I  understand  br 
your  letters  that,  threatened  on  all  sides  by  the  auiio. 
of  your  enemies,  you  were  looking  round  fura  j.Ureof 
refuge,  to  which  you  might  fly  in  the  last  exirvmr 
of  danger,  and   that  you  had  fixed  on  En-laiid  asiIm? 
object  of  your  wishes,   I  was  considerablv  trraiifietl. 
because  it  gave  me  the  hope  of  enjovim:  vour  cob- 
pany,  and  because  I  was  happy  to  find  vou  diinkw 
favourably  of  my  country;  but  I  lamented  ihti,  parti- 
cularly owing  to  your  ignorance  of  our  laoj;:aij^.  1 
did  not  see  any  chance  of  a  decent  provisioo  beinf 
made  for  you  among  us.     The  death  of  an  old  Frenck 
minister  has  since  very  opportunelv  occurred.    Tbe 
principal  persons  of  bis  congregation  (from  whom  I 
have  received  this  communication)  anxiously  wisb,  or 
rather  invite  you  to  be  chosen  in  his  place ;  thev  kare 
determined  to  pay  the  expcnces  of  y«»ur  joumev,  te 
provide  for  you  as  large  a  salary  as  any  of  the  Frenrk 
ministers  receive,  and  to  let  3'ou  want  notbiusf « bicb 
can  contribute  to  the  cheerful  discharge  of  yourevfU- 
siastical  function.       Fly,  I  beseech  you,  is  sofii  a* 
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possible,  reverend  sir,  to  those  who  are  so  desirous  of 
seeing  you,  and  where  you  will  reap  a  harvest,  not 
rich  indeed  in  temporal  delights,  but  in  numerous 
opportunities  to  improve  the  hearts  and  to  save  the 
souls  of  men ;  and  be  assured  that  your  arrival  is 
warmly  desired  by  all  good  men.    Adieu. 

Westmintfer,  April  1,  1659. 


XXIX. 


To  Henry  Oldenburg. 


The  indulgence  which  you  beg  for  yourself,  you 
ivill  rather  have  to  bestow  on  me,  whose  turn,  if  I 
remember,  it  was  to  write.  My  regard  for  you  has, 
believe  me,  suffered  no  diminution  ;  but  either  my 
studies  or  my  domestic  cares,  or  perhaps  -my  indolence 
in  writing,  have  made  me  guilty  of  this  omission  of 
doty.  I  am,  by  God's  help,  as  well  as  usual.  I  am 
nol  willing,  as  you  wish  me,  to  compile  a  history  of 
our  troubles ;  for  they  seem  rather  to  require  oblivion 
than  commemoration ;  nor  have  we  so  much  need  of  a 
person  to  compose  a  history  of  our  troubles  as  happily 
to  settle  them.  I  fear  with  you  lest  our  civil  dissen- 
sions, or  rather  maniacal  agitation,  should  expose  us 
to  the  attack  of  the  lately  confederated  enemies  of 
religion  and  of  liberty ;  but  those  enemies  could  not 
inflict  a  deeper  wound  upon  religion  than  we  ourselves 
liave  long  since  done  by  our  follies  and  our  crimes. 
But  whatever  disturbances  kings  and  cardinals  may 
meditate  and  contrive,  I  trust  that  God  will  not  suffer 
the  machinations  and  the  violence  of  our  enemies  to 
saceeed  according  to  their  expectations.  I  pray  that 
the  Protestant  synod,  which  you  say  is  soon  to  meet 
al  Leyden,  may  have  a  happy  termination,  which  has 
never  yet  happened  to  any  synod  that  has  ever  met 
before.  But  the  termination  of  this  might  be  called 
happy,  if  it  decreed  nothing  else  but  the  expulsion  of 
More.  As  soon  as  my  posthumous  adversary  shall 
make  his  appearance  I  request  you  to  give  me  the 
earliest  information.    Adieu. 

Westminster,  Dec.  20,  1659. 


XXX. 

To  the  noble  Youth  Richard  Jones. 

You  send  me  a  most  modest  apology  for  not  writing 
sooner,  when  you  might  more  justly  have  accused  me 
of  the  same  offence ;  so  that  I  hardly  know  whetlier  I 
nbould  choose  that  you  had  not  committed  the  offence  or 
not  written  the  apology.  Never  for  a  moment  believd 
that  I  measure  your  gratitude,  if  any  gratitude  be  due 
to  me,  by  the  assiduity  of  your  epistolary  communi- 
cations. I  shall  perceive  all  the  ardour  of  your  grati- 
tude, since  you  will  extol  the  merit  of  my  services,  not 


so  much  in  the  frequency  of  your  letters  as  in  the 
excellence  of  your  habits,  and  the  degree  of  your 
moral  and  intellectual  proficiency.  On  the  theatre  ot 
the  world  on  which  you  have  entered,  you  have  rightly 
chosen  the  path  of  virtue ;  but  know  there  is  a  path 
common  to  virtue  and  to  vice  ;  and  that  it  behoves 
you  to  advance  where  the  way  divides.  Leaving  the 
common  track  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  you  should 
cheerfully  encounter  the  toils  and  the  dangers  of  that 
steep  and  rugged  way  which  leads  to  the  pinnacle  of 
virtue.  This,  believe  me,  you  will  accomplish  with 
more  facility  since  you  have  got  a  guide  of  so  much 
integrity  and  skill.     Adieu. 

Westminster,  Dec.  20,  1659. 


XXXI. 

To  the  accomplished  Peter  Heinbach,  Counsellor  to 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh. 

It  is  not  strange  as  you  write  that  report  should 
have  induced  you  to  believe,  that  I  had  perished  among 
the  numbers  o{  my  couutrymcn  who  fell  in  a  year  so 
fatally  visited  by  the  ravages  of  the  plague.  If  that 
rumour  sprung  as  it  seems  out  of  a  solicitude  for  my 
safety,  I  consider  it  as  no  unpleasing  indication  of  the 
esteem  in  which  I  am  held  among  you.  But  by  the 
goodness  of  God,  who  provided  for  me  a  place  of  re- 
fuge in  the  country,  I  yet  enjoy  both  life  and  health  ; 
which,  as  long  as  they  continue,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
employ  in  any  useful  undertaking.  It  gives  me  plea- 
sure to  think,  that  afler  so  long  an  interval  I  have 
again  occurred  to  your  remembrance;  though,  owing 
to  the  luxuriance  of  your  praise,  you  seem  almost  to 
lead  me  to  suspect  that  you  had  quite  forgotten  one  in 
whom  you  say  that  you  admire  the  union  of  so  many 
virtues ;  from  such  an  union  I  might  dread  too  numer- 
ous a  progeny,  if  it  were  not  evident  that  the  virtues 
flourish  most  in  penury  and  distress.  But  one  of  those 
virtues  has  made  me  but  an  ill  return  for  her  hospita- 
ble reception  in  my  breast;  for  what  you  term  policy, 
and  which  I  wish  that  you  had  rather  called  patriotic 
piety,  has,  if  I  may  so  say,  almost  left  me,  who  was 
charmed  with  so  sweet  a  sound,  without  a  country. 
The  other  virtues  harmoniously  agree.  Our  country  is 
wherever  we  are  well  off.  I  will  conclude  after  first 
begging  you  if  there  be  any  errors  in  the  diction  or  the 
punctuation  to  impute  it  to  the  boy  who  wrote  this, 
who  is  quite  ignorant  of  Latin,  and  to  whom  I  was, 
with  no  little  vexation,  obliged  to  dictate  not  the  words, 
but,  one  by  one,  the  letters  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed. I  rejoice  to  find  that  your  virtues  and  talents, 
of  which  I  saw  the  fair  promise  in  your  youth,  have 
raised  you  to  so  honourable  a  situation  under  the  prince ; 
and  I  wish  you  every  good  which  you  can  enjoy. 
Adieu. 

London,  Aug.  16,  1666. 
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Agatlui.  decree  of  Ibe  cooncil  there,  ( 


tOMttlereliidon.Sie'    Mt> hb epiti-opei 
■eat  HI  Lindlifame,  1».    Ditt  for  gricr  ct 


Alttn,  of  Venilun.  wlUi  olheTK.  niSkii  ma 
tyrdom  under  Dioctealan,  4en 

that  has  Alhinia,  now  Scotluod.  Tor  b 
■hare  in  Ihe  kingdom,  418. 
Mil — .  — iji- ». 1 — ^  the  kingdom 


Alttri 


IdtohaTcit 


the  ^ut-Anglet  with  Humbninna  artei 

KUWald,  ma. 
^»(<H,  lald  lo  be  the  eldeM  of  Diorlesisn-f 

an  daughten.  4T8.    Pmtn  taer  the  naini 

AlUm  derived,  a. 
Aniom.at  ancient ni mc of  lhl9  island, 4m 

Whence  derlred,  it 
.Aleial,  hie  nilnlon  emu-erniriif  divorce.  SIS 
^lend  iliTini  Rhelwalrl.  Diurpt  the  klng- 

don  ortbe  NonhombHiiai,  A\ 
j<Wrl<  recalledfroni  Ireland.  lucr 


AltBtut,  (reacherouily  rtavs  his  (Mend  Ca- 
rauslua.  4W.  Is  oierthrawn  by  Asclepio- 
dottn,  and  slain,  409. 

Alrmaninu.  reported  One  ofthe  four  sons  of 
HlBtlon.  descended  (VoiaJapheti  ofwhom 
the  Alemanni  or  Qermans,  4IB. 

Alfagf.  arihblshop  or  Canterburr.  inhu- 
manly used  by  the  Danes,  .M7.  Killed  by 
Thrun.  a  Dane.  In  commiseration  of  h& 
misery,  ii. 

Alfred.  Ibe  fourth  ton  of  Ethelwolf.  and 
■uccetsor  of  hli  brother  Elhrl  red.  encoun. 
ten  Uie  Danes  at  Wilton,  saa  Routs  the 
whole  Danish  power  al  Edinlon,  and 
brings  them  to  termi.  3M  He  Is  said  to 
have  bestowed  the  East-Angles  upon  Oy- 
Iro,  a  Danish  king,  who  had  been  lately 
baplitert,  (*.  A  Ions  war  afterwards 
malnCained  between  him  and  the  Danea, 

reign,  and  l»  burled  al  Winchester,  331. 
His  noble  chatacter,  li.  SM. 
^tfico(j^_driTJng_out  Eardulf,  urarpa 


kingdom  of  Northumberla 


flghllntj*. 


.   Banished  Bgnin.  lie  recovers 

uii  EBiiaum  by  roree.  U. 
IKpba,  made  deputy  or  Ibe  British  pro- 

Trnce,  in  Ibe  room  of  MaHinus, «». 
tlln,  begins  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  tn  Ibe 

soulhpaTt  of  NortEomberland,  313,313. 
fJrie,  king  of  Kent,  after  Ethelbert  Ihe  ad. 

M8.    Wfth  htm  dying,  ends  Ihe  r»ee  of 


oflhcae  to  whom  they  are  sent,  U. 

Amtntr.  his  notion  of  wedlock.  114  El- 
eainmunicaledTheodoBlus.331.  HliCon- 
duct  to  that  emperor  remarked.  »!.  Re- 
sists the  higher  powers,  contrary  to  bis 
own  doctrine.  373. 

Amtntim  Aareliam.  dreaded  by  Vortl- 
gem,  SOB.  Defeats  the  Saions,  U.  Un- 
ceitala  whether  Ibe  son  of  < 'onstanllne 
the  nsDrper.orthtsane  with  Merlin,  and 
■on  of  a  Roman  connil.  U  Snccecdi 
VortigenascblerncnBrehaftbe  Isle,  U. 

Awiet,  Dr.  bis  diDoltloD  of  marriage.  ISO. 

AtniapHilt,  accused  of  denying  Inlknts 
■heir  right  to  baptism,  sm 

AnetlrfMt.  Iht  friend  ol  King  Tandraius, 
taken  inHghtby  nrulu*.4n.  ?orced  by 
Brutus  lo  betray  his  countrymen.  U, 

AK'IraaU:  one  in  the  calalogue  of  ancient 
BTitiihkln|n.4». 

Anirtiet,  bishop,  and  the  primate  of  iVr- 


magh.  maintain  Ibal  cburch-gorcnimenl 
la  lo  be  pallcmed  from  Ihe  law.Sl.  Their 
argument*  for  episcopacy  examined,  H 


Artiirr,  and  laughter,  why  first  sealed  in 

AyiKidttriiBKi  on  the  Remonstranfs  De- 
fence Hitalnst  SmeclvmnuU).  as 

.fnln/theDane.wlIhhisarmv  of  Irish,  and 
ron^tantlne  klngof  Scotland,  utierlr  dis- 
comfited by  King  Alhclstan.  ns. 

Amita  succeeds  SIgebert  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Kast-Angies.  na  i*  slain  in  war  by 
PendatheMerclan.it- 

AnllgiHi'u,  the  brother  oTKlng  Pandrasus, 
taken  tn  light  bv  Brutus,  4n.  . 

.^cfiiisiiiiii'ifi*  and  Pareillsoi,  considered,  } 

AnltarK  hadnotthe  name  of  TheopoUs,  till 


It  against  the  Caledon 


Aiion^.   Mark,  quoted  by  Salmaslus  for 

the  prerogative  Toval,  3W 
Apocaigrir.  of  SI.  John,  the  majestic  image 

of  a  ilBlely  tragedy,  43- 
Apalim  for  Sniectymnuus.  TJ. 
ApoUln.  Instituted  presbyten  to  govern 

Ihc  church  38     Appointed  a  Bumber  of 

grave  and  n^ithful  brethren  to  assist  (he 

minister  of  each  congregation,  «.    Not 

properlv  bishops,  31fl- 

■—~'-  ^--"-ilip  Sidney  a;  K.  C.'s  prayer 


deposed  for  his  lyranny,  iftL 
itored  by  his  brother,  be  Iben 
irthlly,  <i. 
t.  one  in  the  number  of  ancient 

11.  speech  Ibr  unlicensed  print. 
thaflltle,  103. 

',  condemn  the  books 


(riiMK.  his  dcOnilion  of  a  king.  »t 
Reckons  up  five  sons  of  monarchies.  SM. 
Salmaiius'ieitracl  from  his  third  book  or 
politics,  n.V    Commends  the  kingdom  of 


INDEX. 


the  Lacedemonians,  SS5.    His  definition 
ol  a  tyrant.  4U6. 

ArminianB,  their  tenets,  5flS. 

Armorica  in  France,  peopled  by  Britons 
that  fled  (Irom  the  Saxons.  SOB. 

Army,  English,  offered  the  spoil  of  London, 
if  tney  would  destroy  the  parliament,  284. 
Obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  supreme 
maipstrates  recommended  to  them.  4*9. 

Aran,  a  British  martyr  under  Dioclesian, 
409 

Arthur,  the  victory  at  Badon-hill,  by  some 
ascribed  to  him,  which  by  others  is  attri- 
buted  to  Ambrose,  .510.  Who  he  was, 
and  whether  the  author  of  such  tamous 
acts  as  are  related  of  him,  ib.  51 1. 

Artit  Logics  plenior  Institutio,  861. 

Arviragut,  engaging  against  Claudius, 
keeps  up  the  oattle  to  a  victory,  by  per- 
sonating his  slain  brother  Guidenus, 
48B. 

Aacham,  Anthony,  sent  as  agent  to  Spain, 
from  the  English  commonwealth,  />6H. 
Justice  demandett  of  the  king  of  Spain 
against  his  murderers,  -591. 

Angaracv*,  a  Trojan  prince,  joins  with 
Brutus  against  Pandrasus,  477. 

Aa»embly  of  divineg.  Tract  of  divorce  ad- 
<iressed  to  them.  1-20. 

Athanaaiut,  his  notion  concerning  kings, 
3Ri 

Attirlatan,  the  son  of  King  Edward  the 
elder,  by  a  concubine,  solemnly  crowned 
at  Kingston  upon  Thames,  ;V».  The  con- 
spiracy of  one  Alfred  and  his  accomplices 
against  him  discovered,  ib.  He  gives  his 
sister  Edgith  to  Sitric  the  Dane,  but  drives 
AnlafandGuthlert  out  of  their  kingdom, 
ib.  The  story  of  his  dealing  with  his 
brother  Edwin,  questioned  as  improba- 
ble, ib.  539.  He  overthrows  a  vast  army 
of  Scotch  and  Irish,  under  Anlaf  and 
(Joustantine,  king  of  Scotland.  599.  He 
dies  at  Gloucester,  and  is  buried  at 
Malmsbury,  540.    His  character,  ib. 

Athen*,  their  magistrates  took  notice  only 
of  two  sorts  of  writings.  105. 

Atticota  invade  the  south  coast  of  Britain, 
500. 

Auguttut,  libels  burnt,  and  the  authors 
punished  by  him.  lO.'i. 

Aulua  Ptautiut  sent  against  Britain  by  the 
emperor  Claudius,  488  He  overthrows 
Caractacus  and  Togodumnus,  4S9.  Is 
very  much  put  to  it  by  the  Britons,  ib. 
Sends  to  Claudius  to  come  over,  and 
joins  with  him,  ib.  Leaves  the  country 
quiet,  and  returns  triumphant  to  Kome. 
ib. 

Aureliua  Conanua,  a  British  king,  one  of 
the  five  tliat  is  said  to  have  reigned  to- 
ward the  beginning  of  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy, 513. 

Auniin,  what  he  accounted  a  becoming 
solace  for  Adam,  181.  Allows  fornication 
a  suttlcient  cause  for  divorce.  214.  His 
opinion  why  God  created  a  wife  for 
A«iam,  ^i*  A  nmiiitainer  of  the  clergy's 
right  to  tithes,  42J).  Sent  with  otliers 
from  Rome,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
Saxons,  514.  Is  received  by  King  Ethel- 
bcrl.  who  hear.1  him  in  a  great  a.ssembly, 
ib  51.'5.  Is  ordained  archbishop  of  tfic 
English,  51  >.  Hath  his  seat  at  Canter- 
bury, ib.  Summons  together  the  British 
bislio[)s,  requiring  them  to  conform  witli 
him  in  points  whercm  they  diirercd,  5Ifi 
Upon  their  refusal,  he  stirs  up  Ethelfrid 
against  them,  to  the  slaughter  of  12(K) 
monks,  51H 

Austria,  archduke  of,  see  Leopold. 

Autarchy,  mentioned  by  Marcus  Aurelius, 
what  it  is,  a>4. 

Authorities,  for  the  diflerencc  of  bishojis 
and  presbyters,  not  to  be  depended  on,  '23. 


B 


Bacon,  Sir  Franci.s,  his  complaint  of  the 
bishops'  partiality  in  licensing  pamph- 
lets, .V. 

Badiaua,  Jolm,  letter  to,  %2. 

Hndon-hill,  the  ill  improvement  the  British 
made  of  their  success  there,  512. 

Bangor,  monks  of,  live  by  their  own  labour, 
5I(>.    Go  to  a  conference  with  Austin,  ib 

Baptium,  sacrament  of.  seems  cancelled  bv 
the  sign  added  thereto,  46. 

Barclay,  traduces  the  English  as  to  their 
religious  tenets.  40. 

BarduH,  one  of  Ww  first  race  of  kings,  fabled 
to  have  reigned  in  this  island,  470.  Ue- 
aci-ndofl  from  Samothes,  ib. 


Banil.  his  opinion  as  to  divorce,  214.  Calls 
the  bishops  slaves  of  slaves,  317. 

Bath,  by  whom  built,  479.  Its  medicinal 
waters  dedicated  to  Minerva,  ib. 

Bees,  the  government  among  them  quoted 
to  prove  the  pope's  supremacy,  3jQ 

Belfast,  representation  and  exhortation  of 
the  presbytery  there,  960,  tec  Remarks 
on  them,  206.  Sec. 

Belgia,  Helvetia,  and  Geneva,  their  church- 
men remarkable  for  leamim?.  71. 

Belinua  succeeds  his  father  Dunwallo.4SI. 
His  contentions  with  his  brother  Bren- 
nus.  ib.  Their  reconciliation,  ib.  Built 
the  Tower  of  London,  ib. 

Beorn,  precedes  Ethelred  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  b^ast- Angles,  52a 

Bericua,  fleeing  to  Rome,  persuades  the  em- 
peror Claudius  to  invade  this  island,  488. 

Berinua,  a  bishop  sent  by  pope  Honorius, 
converts  the  West-Saxons  and  their  kings 
to  Christianity,  519. 

Bernicia,  kingdom  of.  in  Northumberland, 
begun  by  Ida  the  Saxon.  511. 

Bernulf.  usurping;  the  kingdom  of  Mercia 
flrom  Keolwulf,  is  overthrown  by  Ecbert 
at  EUandune,  .'i28.  Fleeing  to  the  East^ 
Angles,  is  by  them  slain,  ib. 

Beta,  his  interpretation  of  the  word  wfntrfim- 
Ti-'ptoy.  66.  His  opinion,  of  regulating  sin 
by  apostolic  laws,  not  sound,  148.  His 
testimony  concerning  Martin  Bucer,  150. 
His  notion  concerning  divorce,  218. 

Bible,  put  by  the  papists  in  the  first  rank 
of  prohibited  book.s,  108 

Bigot,  Emeric  letter  to.  960. 

Birth ric,  k  ing  of  the  West  Saxons  after  Kin- 
wulf,  526.  Secretly  seeks  the  life  of  Ec- 
bert, 527.  Is  poisoned  by  a  cup  which 
his  wife  had  prepared  for  another,  528. 

Biahop  and  deacon,  the  only  ecclesiastical 
orders  mentioned  in  the  gospel.  3& 

Bishop  and  presbyter,  two  names  to  signify 
the  same  order, '27.  Equally  tyrants  over 
learning,  if  licensing  be  brought  in,  Iia 

Biahopric,  the  author's  opinion  of  it,  91. 

Biahopa,  have  l>een  as  the  Canaanites  and 
Philistines  to  this  kingdom,  la  By  their 
opposition  to  King  John,  Normandy  lost, 
be  deposed,  and  the  kingdom  made  over 
to  the  pope,  ib.  No  bisnop.  no  king,  an 
absurd  position,  ib.  Sometimes  we  read 
of  two  in  one  place,  26.  Not  an  order 
above  presbyters,  ib.  Elected  with  con- 
tention and  Bloodshed,  37.  St  PauVs  de- 
scription of  and  exhortation  to  them,  65. 
Not  to  be  compared  with  Timothv.  67. 
If  made  by  Goii,  yet  the  bishopric  is  the 
king's  gifi",  71.  Most  |K)tcnt,  when  princes 
happen  to  be  mo.st  weak,  316. 

Bladud,  the  son  of  Rudhuddibras,  builds 
Caerbadus.  or  Bath,  479. 

Bleduno,  one  in  the  number  of  the  ancient 
British  kings.  4S2. 

Blegabre'lus,  his  excellency  in  music.  482. 

Blindneaa,  instJinces  of  men  of  worth  af- 
flicted with.  Ihitt. 

Boadicea,  the  wife  of  Prasutacrus.  together 
with  her  daughters,  abused  by  the  Roman 
soldiers,  4}>l.  Commands  in  chief  in  the 
British  army  a;;ainst  the  Romans,  4ffi. 
Vanquished  bv  Suetonius,  supposed  to 
have  {voisoned "herself,  493. 

Bodin,  thou(;h  a  papist,  affirms  presbyte- 
rian  church-discipline  to  be  best,  A8. 

/lonomattai,  Benedict,  letters  to.  953. 

Bonostts,  endeavourinjr  to  make  himself 
emperor,  but  vanquished  by  Probus, 
hamrs  himself,  499.  A  sarcasm  on  his 
drunkennes-s.  ib. 

Books,  tlie  heinous  crime  of  klllins;  good 
ones,  104.  Some  good,  some  bad ;  left  to 
each  man's  discretion,  107.  Those  of  pa- 
pists sulTered  to  be  sold  an<l  read,.VvV 

Bordelloes,  author's  defence  from  the  ac- 
cusation of  frequenting  them,  8i). 

Boris  procures  the  death  of  the  emporor  of 
Russia,  and  then  ascends  the  throne, 
575.  His  method  to  procure  the  people's 
love,  ib. 

Bowes,  Sir  Jerom,  ambassador  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Russia,  his  reception  and 
negociations  at  that  court,  .579-,Wl. 

Bracton,  the  power  of  kings  limited,  ac- 
cording  to  him,  400. 

Bradsha'to,  John,  character  of,  937. 

Bradshav,  Richard,  sent  as  atrent  from  the 
English  commonwealth,  to  Hamborough, 
.500. 

Brandenburgh,  Frederic  William,  marquis 
of,  Oliver's  letters  to  him.  6^21.  6\i> 

Bras,  Lord  Henry  de,  letters  to.  960, 962. 

Breme,  the  Protector's  letters  to  thecoii.suls 
and  senators  of  that  City,  fifl>,  6*^4. 


Brennns  and  B^linus,  the  nos  of  Du**- 
wallo  MulmutiuB,  cooteiid  aboot  the 
kingdom.  481.  After  vahout  cooftcts. 
reconciled  by  their  mother  Conuveima. 
ib.  They  turn  their  united  forces  roto 
foreign  parts,  but  Belinns  retnms  aad 
reigns  Irnig  in  peace,  i*. 

Britain,  history  of  the  aflkirs  thereof  ahr. 
gether  obscure  and  uncertain,  until  tt^ 
coming  of  Julius  Casar.  €l\.  Inhabited 
before  the  flood  pfx>bably.  ih.  By  wkn 
first  peopled,  47S.  Named  first  samoChM 
from  Samothes.  t^.  Next  AltMon.  and 
whence,  ib.  Fruitful  of  courageous  idcd, 
but  not  of  able  governors,  503. 

Brifowan(«,  mentioned  by  Fkras.  » 
Briton,  481. 

Britona,  atwut  forty  years  without  a  kiac 
after  the  Romans  quitted  the  islaod.  SB. 
Stoutly  oppose  Cassar  at  his  laodior. 
484.  Ofl^r  him  terma  of  peace,  «*.  Tbcir 
manner  of  fluting,  4ft%  4B8.  A  uar? 
dispute  between  the  Britons  aad  tli« 
Romans  near  the  Stour  in  Kent,  48B.  De- 
feated by  Caasar,  and  l»rought  anew  to 
terms  or  peace,  487.  Ttieir  nature  aa-i 
customs,  to.  488.  Their  mamacre  of  the 
Romans,  4P2.  This  revenged  by  tiie 
Romans,  493.  Lived  fionnerly  prooiiscTi- 
ously  and  incestuoualy.  497.  Tbev  are 
acquitted  of  the  Roman  jurisdictioo  b\ 
the  emperor  Hnnofius^  not  able  to  defind 
them  against  their  enemies.  501.  A^un 
supplicate  Honorius  for  aid,  who  spores 
them  a  Roman  legion.  .W4  And  again 
a  new  supply,  ib.  Their  sutnnissiTe  in- 
ters to  ACtius  the  Roman  conwL  JDl 
Their  luxury  and  wickedness,  and  cor- 
ruptions of  their  clergy,  .908, 3ia.  TWir 
embassy  to  the  Saxons  for  their  aid 
against  the  Scots  and  Picts.  with  tbe 
Saxons*  answer,  iKH.  Miseral>lTbanBM4 
by  the  Saxons  whom  they  called  in,  i*. 
Routed  by  Kerdic,  5ia  By  Kenric  aaJ 
Keaulin,  512,  5ia  By  Cuthulf.  sn  To 
tally  vanquish  Keaulin,  ib.  Are  put  tD 
flight  by  Ken  walk.  311. 

Brittenburgh,  Dear  Leyden.  built  or  seiiH 
on  by  the  Britons  in  their  escape  frun 
Hengist,  50a 

Britto,  named  amon7  the  four  sons  of  Hit 
tion,  sprune  of  Japhet,  and  from  hia  tk 
Britons  said  to  t>e  derived.  47& 

Brook,  Lord,  for  toleration.  117. 

Browniata,  who  are  so,  according  to  Sii.- 
masius,  38^ 

Brutua,  said  to  be  descended  flpnoi  .&?!• 
a  Trojan  prince,  476-  Retinn;  i  J 
Greece  alter  having  unfortun^itely  i:Je- 
his  father,  he  delivers  hi-*  couDtryTur" 
from  the  tx>niiage  of  Pandra«oi  C 
Marries  Iniio^en,  the  eldest  daof iitrf  ■ 
Paiidrasus,  th.  Lands  upon  a  -It-^-.f 
island  called  I..eogecia.  ib.  VTtien  v 
consults  the  oracle  of  Diana,  ib.  Mr-^ 
with  Corineus,  478.  Overcomes  Cr4t 
rius  Pictus,  ib  Arrives  in  this  blant*.' 
Builds  Tro>a  Nova,  now  London,  ii.  L*^ 
and  is  buried  there,  ib. 

Brutus  sumamed  Cvreenshield,  suc<vr* 
Ebranc,  and  gives  baUle  to  BranduMsv 
479. 

Bucer,  Ufartin,  testimonies  of  learned  m« 
conceniing:  him,  1J9,  tec.  Hi-*  opaKn 
concerning  divorce,  embraced  bv  tbf 
church  of  Strasbunrh.  161.  His  tr^sw 
of  divorce  dedicated  to  Edward  W  .  W 
Remarkable  conclusion  of  his  trcatuv'  ■< 
divorce,  173. 

Buchanan,  censured  as  an  historian,  ^l 
.51  ^.  .538. 

Buckingham,  duke  oC  accused  of  poi^oin:.: 
King  James  the  first,  277. 

Burhed,  reduces  the  north  Welsh  to  -v. 
dience,  53a  Mames  Ethels vi>lx  itw 
daughter  of  King  Ethelwolf,  ib.  DriTra 
out  ofhis  kingdom  by  the  Danes.  iicAr^ 
to  Rome,  where  dvine,  be  is  burl^i  la 
the  English  schoof,  .VTl  Hi.*  km^Jon 
let  out  by  the  Danes  to  KelwvlC  i* 

Burials,  reasons  asrainst  takine  of  tee?  k-r 
them,  430. 


Cadtratlon,  see  Kedtoalla. 

Cteaar,  the  killing  him  commended  v  i 

glorious  action  by  M.  Tullius*  ;Wi  V^ 

^ee  JuUua  Citsar. 
Caiua  Sidiua  Gel  a.  behaves  himself  viliiot 

ly  against  the  Britons.  48a 
CViiii*   I'oluaemma,  sent  into  Rritain  b\  C^ 

sar.  to  make  discovery  of  the  coantrv  tod 

people,  4M. 


lit,  X  Roman  empcTor,  hi*  npedi' 
BgminM  Brinin,  W 
I,  uid  B«a,  tbe  diinlvcn  of  cplsecb 
T  at  Unwva,  %^ 
■Mi.    taxed  w\th  making  God  Uu 


CaKiir:  OIK  of  the  Miii  of  Brutus,  haa 

■lloltedtobim  Csmbrlaor  Wales,  4)B. 
t^mirUnf.  burnt  b J  Xht  Daoc*.  SV. 
Caimirlilgr    UnlvenHy,    tbDUshl    to    b* 

founded  bv  Sigebn^  king  oT  Uk  EaH 

Annie*,  -VD. 
Camenin,  his  eipIanatlaD  of  SL    Pauls 

■naDDeroTspraking,  210. 
OmfrrtarjF,  bv  whom  built,  <tTB.    Partly 

taken  and  burnt  by  Ihe  Danes.  MT. 


way,  it.    Attacks   London 

Kbed.  Ma    Divides  the  k 
mund  I  -    ■■ 


deavoura  the  MiirpaOon  of  tl 
line.  it.  Seltleshia  kingdom,  ai 
peace  with  the  ocl^bouring  pi 


intnt  oT  life,  tb.  Dies  at  lihsftsbury 
■oit  builH  at  Wlncliestcr.  it.  Hiacen 
aure,  t*.  His  remarkable  instance  of  he 
weaknrM  of  klniis,  .vn. 

Ctaaii.  one  In  tbe  catalogue  of  tbe  ancient 
l&iliah  kiiigi,  4». 

Capoir^u,  anglher  of  (he  isme  number 

1,  the  youngeil  '  ~ 


coiDpBny.  a.  ' 

Cnrannat.  grown   rich  with  piracy,  pos- 
*e«es  biuwif  of  Ibis  lilanS.  406    ^ 
fortiflcB  Ibc  wall  of  Severus.  ih.   In   ' 
midsl  of  Ibe  great  preparations  of  I 
itaiitlus  Cblorus  gainst  him,  he  is  ■ 
by  his  Ihenil  Aiectus.  ib. 

Cisrint.  sent  by  hia  Ikther  Canii  (be  .._ 
peroT,  to  gavem  Britain,  is  oiercome  and 
■lain  bjr  Dtoclerian.  498. 

—  "tit.  by  whom  and  when  built.** 


CarHKKt 

giTes  both  beiHu  aiiu  KinnH 
catua,  oneof  blsiaulres,4SI. 
CTrilim,  the  dnt  ifoman  whi 


the  Ifa^gantes.  de- 

Vello- 


one  of  the  sons  of  Hell,  gain! 

*  to    taii     brother's   tm,    U. 

•  HrLIons  against  Julius  Cesai 
iHoans.  49a  He  it  desertnl  by 
bantes.  and  why,  4SJ.  Vieldi 
,  it.    Dies,  and  Is  bilrled  ai 

w  treated  for  killing  Caligula 

Bii_ancienl  eily  _ln_  Yorkshire. 


Is  their  king  Nalnnleod 

rahle  battle.  SIO.     Coumb  (he  klngdoc 
oriheWestliaxniu.it,    See  Aerrfff. 
Certma'i€t,  oppose  the  reason  and  end  i. 
the  goipel,  41.     Prostrate   Ihe  end   or 


^rlh.  the  hilBlling  of  tbe  law.  12!  -and 
niuiua]  Ibrbcaraiice,  means  to  abate 
|i-jpery,flM. 

:karlrt  1.  Censured  for  dissolving  parlia- 
m.'iiis,  am.  Remarks  on  bis  devotion. 
2Ta  V^  How  attended  to  the  house  of 
ciiHinins.  va.  His  conduet  townrda  the 
In^li  rtbeKsnt  His  indecent  behaviour 
in  tlu.' iilayhau3e.&c,  3H.  <  ^hargcl  with 
poisuiiing  his  IMher,  ael.  With  several 
[nepilar  actions.  JOft  His  dighl  to  the 
l>le  of  Wight  Ma 

Hia  iri  II  dec  ared  be  would  never  pardon 
haevhopu  his  father  to  death,  though 
I  1     u>  «     lo  be  bis  fathers  dying  fn- 


ihe  defence  of  It  recommended, 

h  «  character  of  the  priests  of  his 

Joikn,  his  testimony  concerning 
Bu  e    l». 
n  HTK  ent  British  kinz.  489. 

nn     n    leaching,  SB.    Never  ex- 

i-yt     easous  ngalnst  taking  fees 


Joseph  of  Arimathea.  ft 
cas  on  preached  to  th'  ' 


he    h.t\i.  i>h  couimoii  wealth,   503. 

tut   heMuiofMarcianusabishop, 
iepu  y  of  Britain  by  Tlieodosius, 


of  the  Hefomiation  of  the  Dlsci- 
e  f  In  England,  and  tbe  cauics  (hat 
*  c  pre  enledil,  1.  The  likeliest  means 
I  emDve  h  re  ings  out  of  the^3 
I  It  not  to  be  refbrmed  while  ^nvemed 
v  prelates,  an.  Its  ennslitution  and 
b   c  set  out  n  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel, 

I  When  able  to  do  lier  great  worki 
pon  the  unforced  obedience  of  men,  il 
rgue<  a  d  V  nity  about  her.  41.  Hei 
un  tv  procure*  her  tlie  iircnlest  re- 
lec  ii  Ih-sEnortheprelatpilncan. 
IE  hr  church  Our  mother.  73.  Demands 

II  otied  ence  when  she  holds  to  tht 
r      ripture  329.    Eicnmniunicati 


Koala  ■<f.  h 
nuld  not  be 


ic.  dangerous  to  be  led  (o 
>n.3l. 

■i-rif,  Ita  form  prescribed 

lis  govemmeni  by  pre- 


iio[  Ihe  gospel,  in.    ..... 

s.  &c.  a.     Their  deflcic 

lie  i.siln,  llreek.  end  Hebrew  leamin 

b.  ai   Their  weakness,  in  cidllngonit 

-i.ii  n,i<iH<iTiii>,  In  nntst  them,  4IS.    E 

dned,  43n.    Lived  i 


V-ff-Ieri>,apet(ykmi 
th^  Roman  camp.  «1 
by  Cxsar.  it, 

UaurfiH.  the  empero  , 
Bericus,  though  a  Bnton.  to  invaile  tl 
l^and.4S8.  S^ds  AulUR  PlHutius  hith 
with  an  nmiy,  it.  He  come*  over  bit 
self  and  loins  with  Plautius,  4i«  L 
Itats  the  Brituoa  in  a  set  battle,  ami  tak 


the  preahyleri  of  Corinth,  33. 
Cttroa.  riiniild  be  patterrm  of  tempenincr. 
ami  leach  us  to  contemn  the  world.  Si. 
Advised  not  to  icnpe  after  preferiiioita. 
m.    ThPlrconditioniiil£nglnnd,[».a 
Trroi,  Brilisli,   Uieir  bad  clianielcr   by 


succeeds  I'enlnai  In  the 
Britahi  Ibr  tlie  Buniniis, 


KtkingofComivall.4Hl 
uicientBritishklng,«fi. 

n  overall  Engl-in'X.Ut. 
sclent  British  king.  4N. 
in  of  Martua,  leaves  the  klnR- 


B  defeixc 


of  Ihe  d< 


illed.  ys 


troubled  mate  of  the  whole  realm,  iVU. 

over  Englani  and  other   parla  of  the 
world, .".». 
Citttiat  of  Arras,  sent  by  t.'aisar  to  make  a 
purtyimongtheBnton.*.*'!-  _ 
^ommiHivt,  alain  by  bis  own  nfllcen,  de- 

SimnKiii",  with  the  king,  make  a'goo-l  par- 
liament. »«.  .■»(.  Ilieir  cmnt  to  K. 
Richard  11.  and  K  Henry  IV,,  4i«l 

lammaitvtiilih,  of  lingland,  more  niunlly 
balanced  llian  any  other  civil  gimTTi- 


lielineated.+JI,  HcasonsforeatabliahinB 
ofle.4M,  kc.  Tomes  ni'arrat  to  the  ni- 
vemment  rccommen'letl  bv  Christ,  4M 

bifiT*H),  Aurelius,  an  ancient  Brltiah  king, 

Vin'rfi,(iii..  B  Brillsh  king,  vanquished  and 

stain,  »X 

■Bn^iffict.  not  to  be  forced  in  religious 


o  be  Helena  the 


sniutcil  emperor  after  lii 

dnuchler  of  Colloa  a 
His  eldnt  son  enioys  th 

cimimonsnldiernrthe*a._. _.    

emperor,  ml.  By  Ihe  valour  of  Kdebe- 
cus  anil  fieruntius,  he  gains  In  Frnnre  as 
nir  ax  Arte*,  tl.  By  the  conduct  of  hta 
mn  ('anMain,  and  of  (iemntlns,  he  re- 
duce* all  Spain.  M.  aeronllusdlsiilnced 
bv  him,  caU*  In  tbe  Vanriah  againsl  him, 
it.  BeiiPKFd  by  Constanlius  CanM*,  he 
tumi  print,  in  allprwards  carrleil  Inio 
Italy,  and  put  to  death,  it. 

OnmlaKHiir,  Ihe  son  of  t.'ador,  sharpir  In- 
velirheil  BtnhM  by  tilldai.  SI3.  He  is 
saiil  lohave  msrderei)  two  young  pnnce* 
oTthebhiodmyal,  (t. 

ContmmliM.  king  or  Seolbutd,  .toininn  with 
the  Dancf  and  Irish  timler  Anlaf.  is  orer- 
b)r  AllMLiliin.flW. 


Cbpa/aKM.  ao  tonga  to  li*«il«iiied  mUn 
OKiaML  IbM  »  ■  U  >&«  d[  Imrc.  lU 

~     »wu  M  ber  luhei 

K^tlA  She  i>  mu 
K  ktoc  In  OauU  491 
aoc  mxiTB  OET  lUbn,  nnecleil  bv  bi 
oOwr  dugtucn,  iritti  raoM  liuUlul  al 
ftetiat.  U.  Hototo  liint  to  hii  cnmii 
add  niKM  tkHtr  bim,  i4.  Vanquisbc-I 
depomC  md  imuniwied  byhn  mo  li: 
m'*i»,i» 

CWtiiciHr.  tt  Trojsn  comminiler.  telm  lbi« 


—  -JientoriL' 

Ml,  WtaMtii 

AwkU.  G^nnil,  r- 

tmvhfa^l,  Mt  SbODlil  be  perpeluol. 
U.  InttiiKtsofliiepnpctiiit;  ofncti  a 
OQBncll  immi  MAicr  Uala.  It. 

Ck»H((.  Eiwua.  at  Bitk  auibonly.  3M 

euneU  of  Dobla  sod  prelates  al  Cshi  in 
WUuUk;  Ktllt4  wd  naiiUHl  by  Ibc  laJI- 
liw  In  of  Iht  lODm.  irbere  Cbcy  tate,  MS 

Oaiiril  if  «■!(,  Uwjr  repiT  In  Ibe  Daoiib 
■mbaudon.  ice  sn. 

a««el<*  amt  JtrUiri.  on  tnlanjltd  wood. 
wtiich  papltu  iDie  ID  Bgbl  in.  301. 

CWrlniJi  dufcc  af,  Ollreri  ieOa  la  bim, 


olbti 


rfking*.!as 


su 


:  aaide  Ihc  princ^us  Uu?  and 

be  Dnl  iif  th«  Hindu  kiOEdam, 
I.  mnw  hi«  In  iry  one  by  a  eoort 
utchtr  bkm  wilfaoul 


Cnmi , ,. 

at  jiuiln,  tbiin 

mil.  Ml 
Cnru,  B  clerical  dcbatt  stwul  Ibt  rigbl 

■b%vtng  ihtm.  m 


i*  nCHata  compared  wilh  tb 


Hill 


I.  MI. 


^,»)L 


tiud  in  DoRhoIer. 

CWbn,  ceoniTil  thtra,  voted  ti 

CbHifniira,  Ibe  son  ot  Sraat 
■■'-— mCofdeills.W).    Sban 


313. 


e  belon  Ibe  Sat 


A(^.  helpi  bis  lalber  Kraulin   agsinsl 

eibflbert  Sia. 
(MVed,  klnc  of  Ibe  Wot-SaiDin,  joira 

nilb  EtbelGald  the  MErclan.  and  ^ins 

a  nclory  OTer  the  W«lsli,  Sii. 


Arcc  battle  aritb  Ki 

or  Kent  of  Ibe  ante  name.  .1 
CWlilf.  Ibe  brolber  of  KeaulJ 
tbe  Britooi  at  Bedanfont  u 


A  king 


gjO'Jn^h^ 


in  tbe  wett.  IBR    Tbej- 


tbey  pulatte  tb*t  nionaalcr 
templmii  lo  ipoil  aniither  man 
•KCUtoffbytbeSngllafa.  it. 


V  ia  Kent,  and  en^n  wilb 


the  EnsiUb  in  Ibe  reign  of  Elbilied. 
SH  Tlieii  whole  army  being  deleaied. 
thry-  aiE  brought  In  lerms  by  King  Aliird. 
5H  In  tbe  wine  king-i  rtln.  leveTal 
lait  fleets  of  Danes  antve  Willi  IRih  np- 
plies,  it.  m.    HanjthMiBaDd*  defrayed 


Haldani.OT.  .An 


_je  ^liab  in  all  pull  of  Ihe 
ine  rclpi  of  King  Kibelied.  ■»& 

Lmbawdors,   aiiaw^n    lo  Ibem 


'iHHtiicJi,  complalDcil  of.  tor  imposing  a 
tribute  m  Uie&nglutainerchsma.  fbr  re- 
lief of  Ibe  king  of  Seal*.  SO.  OUieT* 
leilei  to  ib«  couiuls  and  aeaatora  of  thai 
repiittlic  (B3 

ia£i.  his  eictamatiai  b>  (be  Slit  Pialm 
eipiaiueil,  3M    Abitd'ed  by  God  Urn- 


ans.    ConipBrrd  with  King  l^tiarlca,  31 


Dtditaiw*.  lemsiks . 

Dft.  JgAi,  Uie  malbematiclaii.  Imited  to 

people  oIGoclaod  uaioia 
&  fn  tbe  original  Latin. 
.  againal  an  BDOoyraoos 
la  llie  orliiiiMl  Latin,  im. 


pulledio  pi 


m  or.  m  Nonb 
a.  (he  West-Sail 

-UsEtxdouloCI 


Disrrttiat,  eonceniiiig  the  aJibinorcbuTTh 
and  Hate,  in  1831,  »a,  Icr. 

Dmoihf,  sbtiol  of  Buigoi,  his  tpeeeh  to 

OiKJfiuBB.  a  king  of  Syria,  and  hl«  Bfly 
daugbtei*.  said  to  have  been  driTot  upon 


iDtiii  crimlnala,  3n.-Cl  the 


puDtib  crimin 
to  kiagdDna.  1 


a  luion  to  read  any  boului  wbatevei. 
107. 
nil,  Ibe  first  peopler  of  this  island,  as  some 
ftbulousiy  aiSnn.  the  sane  wilb  Saiti» 

Diici^lri  otClirist.  Uieir  saying  relating  to 
mariiave,  explained,  W7- 

DiiciplloF.  in  Ibe  cbuicb,  necessSTT  to  re- 
mo^^e  duorder,  39-  Its  definitive  decrees 
to  bcspody,  but  the  eiecuiiun  of  rigour 

Dinnuafimi,  chat  it  is.  Ul. 

Din-rw,  advice  to  them  not  to  be  distotb- 
enorcivU8iniln.»n, 

Oioorcf,  ar^mfiiB  (tar  iL  addressed  to  the 
mrliunent  and  auemUy,  ISi,  fee.  Id- 
disposillon.  unfltnen.  or  contraiiety  of 
mind,  a  better  reason  ttir  it  (han  natural 
MgidUr,  UX.  Xeasooa  tor  it.  IW-VO, 
IS-lsl  An  idolalnnB  heretic  lo  be  dl- 
Torced.  when  no  hope  of  eom-enion,  I3Q 
To  problbit  diiorce  sought  Ibr  nalural 
causes,  Is  against  niiture.  1S3.  Christ 
neilber  <Ii4  nor  could  abrarale  the  law 

I  of  divorce.  136.  Pennilied  Tot  bardnesa 
of  henrt.  not  to  be  understand  by  the 
common  eipoaition.    137.     How  Mooes 

'  allowHl  of  il,  14a  The  law  of  diiorce 
not  the  premises  of  a  socceeding  la*. 


r,.!fs& 


CiirisrBsenteneeENniceTULnEit.bow 
le  espouDded,  IflO.  To  be  tiled  tpf 
(Cienee,  l.H.    Not  lo  be  ttstrslncd  t^ 


'  abolished,  19ft.    Law! 


_.-  .- By  [^let 

yr.Beia.3ndotben.in-!l9.  What 

incieni  churches  thought  ofdirorce. 


Ml    SlPnda 


ladtdMT.  DK    f^  Mm  omi  * 

pcTnlKrd ky  Ibe  d*II  iBw.ik,  UaaM 
bT  cbmian  empcwKK  Id  CM*  <t  ■*■! 

SM  Why  MOKn  «n«e  <■  tb*  a^^ 
O-Klrit  tm4  OttHtKmr  if  news,  M 
JudgDwDt  of  MarUa  IIwct.  eoaiMK 


nbia  oiMMor* 


>n>Ma,  lUaefr    at 
hai^kirUiUfa  Ui 


JSSi.'i 


Orals.  dieUunl  ftm  Paini.ata.bWft 
island,  <n 

UArdanccLMK 
0aiinm  mt  b>  d«  ■abto  t»  «bot> 
Kia>atay.ftirU*lBxa>7.9U-  MAd 
bribe  kiiiK.  nd  kl*  immiir  r'M.d 

i&aaeA  hf  am  bmt.  <».  hi>h» 

cnloos  taeme  wlKBtfieial «  aeow 
puiy  wetefalled  by  thr  IJaB «f  •  taw 
Su  His  sariDc  of  Eitarli>d,  M  Ite  ^ 
of  hit  being  ba|iitied.»U     tl>**Miml 

D,,r«ll^mimmrimi,  m  of  OSM.  tat 
ofCorawkll.  f«duc«  i]>c  wiMit  IM 
inloaaion»Tby.«a  NaldtDbifl«M 
British  kilo:  thai  won-  •  rramrn  al  fM. 
t>.    EstaMKbeallie  M'-«a(MMeli*«a 

IbJCDaas.  SM  _ 

PxltK  iDounary  of  tlw  l>ir»>«  strt>t  1 
from  ibem  hy  the  Eua-laiAi  en^^Tfl 


Runs  disinciHl,  b 
tDht«lJBMmind« 

slatiT  EdelbaivB  ii 
U.     Leaicshfir*! 


alter  KdwolC  wan antast  ite nn^B 
Join  wilh  Umist.  Kte  ■(  Ibe  n* 
nAbM  tbe  Brttooa  liaCd^bolMl  ft 
ntwke*  Ub  men  (Br  ■  H^f«  hsA  * 

CMlrfpW.  annptac  Ihc  botdna  °<  >Bt 
and  ctMcaffiac  wiSi  Kcwdgfe  Ibe  Ub- 
ciaa,  b  laUnKFrlMner,  ^. 

Kmltarnt,  bvebaaof  aoim*  beibaMi' 
BirthBc,  whli  a  cop  wtKii  tie  !•(»» 
pared  lor  anotbeT.  S9S  TkeebBtcco* 
poaed  Id  bn-  bv  Chwls  «bie  r^t,  • 
whom  Ibe  Bed,  fl.  He  asrtnahaa^ 
ntonaMery  to  dwdl  in  ai  abbtwi. ».  Ot- 
tected  of  Dnch»tity.  ahe  i>  cndM  * 
And  dm  tn  becnry  u  Pkfka.  «. 

Etwtrn,  nn  of  \>adoK  noa  ■  ««* 
king  of  NortbumbertaiKl,  ria  UMl 
the  umrper,  «K  BeeooMS  trtbaWT  > 
Ecben.-'Sr 

Ex^frin.  the  sen  or  Edwin  wmitne*  "* 
baD(iied,ai& 

£i»/rfrf.tbe  «on  of  BflMMHd.  sannt  > 
the  kingdom  of  Benricik.  3tk   State  A 

Bar^-lt.  luppoMd  to  hare  beea  Aah  *} 
KHuinA.m,  IsBwdekhweraeK*- 
IhumbriaBa,  in  Xott.  altH-  OaBM.  »■ 

pie.  he  gets  Ibe  rtctory.  ■».    DHnB  a* 
of  bis  kWdon  by  AirwohLjIs 
£ar/t,  wbole.  inhaUled  bdMe  Ibi  Ind 

^  kJDfdoni  oC  by  rtiM  pw»- 


Ai^-Sfljva,  kiDgdom,  by   whom    Mean 
3KL     The  people  couverted  by  HelUa» 


nee  Ibeir  MOi,  .lie,  SIT.    A 
ed  by  means  of  OswL,  J90. 
ir,  lucceedi  hii  ft"' "   


.   nuildsCaer- 


Kbranc,  now  York. and  olli_.  , 

Xrberi,  lueceedi  his  father  Ercombert, 
the  klngfimn  of  Kent.  311.    Dying.  Ien< 
fttundcioD  of  having  ilain  his  ui 
■oni.bciNn  lUHl  EKFlbrifihl.  il, 
Sepft,  of  the  Weai-Saion  lliieaite.  Dees 
Ilraiii  Birtbiic's   iiuuicioa  lo  OlDi.  and 
tbence  into  France,  Sa.    Afler  Blnhiics 
drceaie  li  recalled,  anil  with  Eenerat  ap- 

Suw  made  Ung  a.  He  lubdueB  tie 
looi  of  Cornwall  and  beyond  Serem, 
an.  OierthTDWi  Bemuir  al  £ll>nduke 
OTWl]ton.».  The  Eaut-Angleajrleldto 
tdi  lOTeTelKnly.  U.  Drives  Baldred, 
king  oT  Real,  out  of  hla  klnxdom,  and 
c»iua  Kent  and  other  prorlnces  tn  ■ub- 
mit.  U.  Wilhlaf.  of  Hercia,  berames 
trlbulary  to  him,  319,  (iives  the  Dan>4 
battle  bytbe  riier  Can,  i».  Id  anolh-r 
battle  tfe  puts  to  flight  a  ptM  army  of 
them,  togeltier  wllh  the  Cornish  men. 
330.  He  diet,  and  is  buried  al  Wioclie  j. 
ter.  li. 
XcelrtiaiHcal   Cauwi,  TrcBtiK  of  Civil 

XcclettatlKnt  JorMlellon.  a  pure  tyianfii- 
ral  fcrgny  oftheprelBtei,  4T, 
'(rU.lhe»florOt&.  (he  Hetcian,  with- 
'nut  monlha  ends  his  reign,  3II. 

Du">',  Oswi'a  eldest  ton,  aneceedi  him  in 
the  klngdam  of  NorthutDberlaml,  .m. 
Wins  LIndtey  from  Wulfer  the  Merdm, 
93^  He  ware  anlnit  Ethelred.  the  bro- 
ther of  Wulfer,  if.  He  tendi  Rertus  wl[h 
an  army  tn  subdue  Ireland,  sa  March- 
In^  a^ajnai  the  PIcts.  la  cut  olTwilh  mcxt 
of  hii  arniv,  li.  His  death  revenzed  bv 
KerttVid  a  Northumbrian  eapuln,'*. 

Eeiiftt  ofthe  aun,  followed  by  a  peslilente. 
»r  Another,  ob«uring  alinoal  tii 
whirieorb.  as  with  a  black  ahieR  M4, 

Ria*.  aklne  of  the  Scots  In  Britain,  put  io 
nighl  by  Ethel  frld,  SK 

EOrhrf.  king  of  the  West-Saioia,  afcr 
Ina.  molested  with  the  rebellion  of  hi; 
kiiuman  Oswald,  n3.  Orercomliig  tlHse 
troubles,  dies  In  peace,  it. 

Sdgar,  the  brother  and  iniceesaaT  of  Edwv. 
In  the  ^gliah  nwnardiy.  calls  hoine 


SB.     He: 

He  practises  aiiajnat  the  llli:  of  prince 
Edmund,  and  revolu  to  the  Danes,  ft. 
Hia  cunning  devices  lo  hinder  Edmund 
In  the  proHCution  of  Ills  Tlelones  against 
Canute,  MQ.  la  IhouBht  by  ume  to  have 
been  the  contriver  of  King  Edmund's 
murder,  iSS).  The  jowmm™'  nf  'li* 
Mercians  conftrred  upon 
death  by  rnnutcandhis 
a  pole,  and  set  upon  the  higheat  to 
London,  ii. 

Ouealian.  of  TOuth,  rules  for  the  r 
nd  pragma  of  II.  SD.  &c.    That 
lergy  Kenerally  at  Uie  public  cost.  43fl 
„,irTiri  Ow  Coofcsw, '"■■ 


fn  lout  I 


proiperont  reiim,  and  fai 
monk.,  ii.     Hla  strict 

jusliee.  and  care  to  sei ..,».,,„ 

wllhastrDnglleet  it.  He lnhomaged and 
rowed  down  the  rivet  Dee.  bv  eliiht 
kIngK  Ml.  Hisnpoatiilatlon  with  Ke- 
necC  king  of  Scolland,  ft.  He  is  cheated 
bv  the  treacherous  duke  Alhelwold  <if 
ElflrldB,  U.  Whom.  Bvenelng  himself 
«pon  the  snld  duke,  he  marries,  Sti. 
Attempting  the  chastity  of  a  voung  lady 
■t  Andover,  is  pleasanllv  ileceivcd  br 
the  mnther.  S43.  Burled  it  Gliiaton  ab. 
bey,.ui 
Bfffr, 


In  the  til., _.  . 

Id  a  battle  against  Oswi,  911. 

u.._.,i   .u.^  .-_..u  ..-„-„^  persuaded  lo 


Killbnti,  the 
Chrlsllanlly  oy  i*  uner, 

EdOh.  Earl  Godwin's  dautihter,  eminent 
fin  iFamlnff,  SM  ta  mnrrled  to  Edward 
the  C<intinaor,  ii.    Is  harshly  divorced 


SMki't.  crowned  kineof  (he  Easl-Anvlri. 
at  Bury,  UI.  His  whole  arniv  put  to 
flight  t?  the  llanes.  he  la  takm. 'bound  lo 
astake.  and  shot  wllh  arrows.  S^ 

Bim*  ndAht  brollKr  and  succe«or  of  Alhrl . 
Stan,  in  the  English  monarehv.  tttrt 
Mercla.  and  takes  several  (nwns  from  the 
Danes.  ilO.  He  drives  Aniaf  and  Suth- 
frld  out  of  Northoniberlanil,  and  Dun. 
nallautofCumberlBnd.lt.  'rhestraniir 
manner  of  hit  death,  it. 

£<niirf,  sumamed  Ironside,  Ihe  soti  of 
Ethelred.  set  upbvdiven  of  the  nobts 
against  (^nnntp   un     in  w^mt  >,Diti^ 

most  part 

•enlsSdL   „ 

U.    Ilisdeath  Ibou^tti 


ie  flower  of  his  age.  and  buried 

son  of  Edilnalk,  king  of  Soulli. 
dain  by  Kedwalla,  Ihe   Wesl- 


dealh  and  lelt  hli 

it.  an. 

SYrIc,  BurnamedSli 


of  Ermenred.  kj 
kingdom  It 


as 


in  him,  it.    Pull 


cured  the  klnrs' 


w  relaiTtiE ' 
...lobeil  - 
ilfSW.    Ti 


Eimi  rii  VI.  a  committee  appo 
lo  rmmc  ecclesiasIICBl  '^■' 

causes  beside  adnllery,  -,  .., 
ledges  the  rommon-prayer  book 
chtelly '""—  'f  ■'"  — •■ 


of  Iht 
and  Burcessor  of 


sex,  Stt.  Be  proves  snccesa' 
leni.  dlven  nrlnee*  and  greal 
era  of  Ihe  Dsnes nibmllling 


pie,  do  htm 
m  Dies  a 
at  WinehLft 
fiiimM.  sum 
■aqn.  byhist 
to  Ihe  throi 


il  wife  El 

n  (he  monka'ar 
real  mlachlef  di 


Mingcr,  EdgafB 
neda.  advanced 


EJiri 


felling  of  a  _._ _._    ..  _    

council  (br  deciding  the  controversy  was 
held,  i».  Inhumanly  murdered  t^  the 
treachery  of  his  step-mother  El'fHda,  it, 
Vrar>l,  aon  of  Edmund  Ironside,  heir  sp- 
iini.ni  In  |he  crown.  ilea  al  London,  an, 
..,  -jmamed  the  Confessor,  the  aon 
of  King  Ethelred.  by  Emma,  alter  Hardie- 
nulea  death  la  crowned  al  Winchester, 
S-VL  Sejiesonlbetrensureiof hismolher 
Queen  limma,  it.  Harries  Rdllh,  Earl 
fiodwin's  rtaiiahler.  It.  Makes  prepam- 
lion  Bgninst  Magnus  kin^  of  Korway,  it. 
But  neit  year  makes  peace  with  Harold 
HarvBgcr,it,  He  advances  the  Normans 
io  England,  which  prorea  of  ill  conse- 
quence, it.  He  is  opposed  by  Karl  Cod- 
win,  In  the  cause  of  Lusiace  oT  Boloign, 
banishes  the  earl,  and  divorces  hla 
daughter  whom  he  had  married.  5M. 
Kntertalns  Duke  W  id  I  am  of  N'ormanriy, 
ft.  He  senda  Oflo  and  Rarfulpli,  with  a 
fleet,  against  (jodwln  and  his  sons  eier- 
daing  jiirscy,  UH.    Rpconcillalion  al 


tin,  ii.    He 
Iluke    William  m 

"*""  "it!'  tlilTS 


e  designed 
L   BuriedalWest- 


KiiBl.the    . 

rroimrd  at  Kingni4i,  UI,  He  bnniaba 
blahop  Dunslan,  tnr  repnjvln^  hia  wan' 
lonnesa  wllh  Algiva,  ii.  The  Mercians 
and  NoriliumbriBini  act  up  his  brolher 
Eilgar,  It.  With  grirf  ttiiTroT  be  ends 
hi'  dan,  and  is  buriiM  al  Winfhesler.  it 

Etirin.  fliTownoul  ofthe  klninloin  of  Dei  ra, 
by  KthrlMd,  il\  SB.  Flceino  to  Red- 
w»l,  the  East-Angle,  lor  reftiue.  Is  dclcnri- 
eil  against  Ethdmd,  SIT.     He  eireeds  In 

hm.iy  MarriesEddburgmlhcnliternf 
Eodbalil,  it     He  Is  wounded  by  an  u- 


s  Eotpwald.  the  s 


te  of  the  Mercians.    See.Vnn 


Redwald,  t< 
a.    Heiaai 

E4vi-<.  ?-■-•- 

ets.  Ba.iH*r,  whether  wrillen  by  King 
Charles,  lift  Answers  to  the  severifl 
heads  of  Ihnl  traci^  On  Ihe  king's  call- 
ing hia  last  parliameni,  it.  Upon  the 
earl  of  StraBhrd-s  death.  IKi.  Upon  his 
going  to  Ihe  house  of  commons,  ^fO. 
Upon  Ihe  in'«lency  of  Ihe  tumultvast 
Upon  the  bill  for  triennial  pnrllamfnts, 
287.  Upon  hi)  retirement  from  West- 
minster, MO.  Upon  the  queen's  depar- 
ture, aB3.  Upon  hia  repulse  at  Hull,  and 
the  Me  of  the  Hothems.  it.  Upon  Ihe 
listing  and  raising  of  armies,  Mfl  Upon 
selling  the  mBBatliies,  90D.    Ui>on  the 

306.'_  Upon  Ihe  calling 


amii 


Upon  Ihe  dil 


In  of  the  f 

mon-pi^yi 

31-1,  UponthVUxbridire  treaty.  i"e.  sift 
Upon  the  various  evenU  of  the  w^r,  318, 
Upon  Ihe  reformalion  of  the  limes.  Ml 
Upon  his  letters  taken  and  d1vuis(ed.  3X1. 
Upon  his  going  lo  the  Seot^  3^.  Unon 
the  Scots  delivering  the  king  In  the  Kng- 
Ilah.3M.  Upon  denying  him  the  attend- 
ance of  bia  chaplains,  it.  Upon  his  pe- 
nitential vows  and  medllalions  at  Holm- 
.'pnn  the  ermys  surprisal  ofthe 
lolmby.  337.  To  Ihe  prince  of 
L   Mciltiationsondealh.3R. 

_ .■».  Baroii'a  preftcelo  that  tract, 

m.    The  Bulbur's  pre&ce.  Ha    Reason 


iK 


1  the 


Eldol,  481 

Elcdaucut.  V». 

Etilti.  Ihe  sister  of  King  Edward  the  eli 

the  iK'tfh"  ,w"''^e^'Derb™fr°"'  . 
Danes,  it.    She  din  at  Tamworth,  .'>K 

Blfrti.  the  son  of  King  Elhelrfd,  bv  tmmn, 
betrayed  by  Earl  Goilwln.  and  cruelly 
made  away  by  Harold.  .UL 

BIftraU.  socceedinir  Ethelred  in  Northum- 
berland, is  rebelled  again.u  bv  two  of  his 
noblemen,  Oibald  and  Alhelhenrd,  XK. 
He  la  alaln  bv  the  conaplracy  o(  Slggan, 
one  of  bis  nobles,  ft. 

(ber  EcMd  and  Ethelred,  .«n 


and  beats  the  Britons  in  two  battles,  M» 

In  Kent.!^  lurce.  it.    Bc^ns  his  king' 
dom  of  Ihc  !>oulh-Saions,  it, 
ntn,  a  king  in  Northumberland.  531. 
Eliirr,  a  monkoTMalmaburT,  lilted  srlngH 
■n  his  hands  and  feet,  wilh  which  he  Aew 
•rethanafuriong.  .MO. 
itif.  nciihew  of  Ethilwald,  reiims  king 
the  Enst-Anglcs.  alter  Aldulf,  AH 


oftht 


JSWrrir.  siiccenh  OUio  in  Ihe  kingdom  of 
Kent.  ,111 

Emma,  Ihe  danghtcr  of  Richard,  duke  o< 
Normandy,  inairied  flnt  lo  King  Ethel- 
red.-HI.  Afterwards  to  Canute,  4M  Ba- 
nlsfaed  by  her  son-in-law  Harold,  she  re- 
tires In  Flanders,  and  is  entertained  by 
Knrl  Baldwin,  an  Her  treasures  seized 
no  by  hit  son  King  Eilward.  3V1  She 
dies,  and  is  boried  at  Winrheater.  NO. 
A  tndltlon  mnccming  ber  questioned,  jt. 

EnipriMri,  of  Rome,  tlielr  eiutom  lo  wor- 
ship tlie  people.  3G3 

Eiia''<U,  history  of,  419. 

Exglii*  natloo,  their  pronunciation  of  Ihe 
vowels  censured,  m.  Its  character,  Ilj 
The  wlH  of  Britain  preferml  before  Ihe 
FrenchbvJulinsAgricoia.it.  Hadbren 
foremost  in  Ihe  Refurmatlon,  but  dj  the 

'  "e  prelates,  it.    Have 

under  kingly  govern- 


INDEX. 


Job,  the  book  of,  a  brief  model  of  the  epic 
poem,  43. 

/oAn,  the  Baptist,  in  what  sense  called  an 
angel,  68. 

John,  King,  why  deposed  by  his  barons, 
263. 

John  III.,  elected  king  of  Portugal,  his  en- 
comium, 583. 

John  IV.,  king  of  Portugal,  letters  to  him, 
complaining  of  the  taking  and  plundering 
English  vessels,  58Q.  Complimented  by 
the  council  of  state  for  favours  received 
from  him,  590.  Letters  to  him  from  Oli- 
ver, 612,  014,  617.  610,  620,  633.  From 
Richard  the  protector,  636. 

John  PhiUivt;  his  answer  to  the  anony- 
mous apology  for  the  king  and  people, 
Latin.  763. 

Jone;  Colonel  Michael^  his  letter  to  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  2.">9. 

Jonea,  Richard,  letters  to,959,  960,961,  969L 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  said  to  have  first 
preached  the  christian  faith  in  tins  island, 
49G. 

JoMephvtt  hts  opinion  that  aristocracy  is 
the  best  form  of  government,  348. 

Jovinus  sent  deputy  into  this  island  by  the 
emperor  Valentinian,  500. 

Ireland  inhabited  and  named  Scotia  by  the 
Scots,  before  the  north  of  Britain  had  that 
name,  50a 

IrenauM,  cited  to  prove  that  Polycarp  was 
made  bishop  of  Smjrma  by  the  apostles, 
25.  His  testimony,  when  a  boy,  concern- 
ing bishops,  as  a  superior  order  to  pres- 
byters, not  to  be  regarded,  t*.  His  at)- 
surd  notions  of  Eve  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
ib.  If  the  patron  of  episcopacy  to  us,  he 
is  the  patron  of  idolatiV  to  the  papists,  ib. 

Jric,  a  i)ane,  made  ean  of  Northumber- 
land, 5.%.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have 
made  war  against  Malcolm,  king  of  .Scots, 
ib.  His  ^eatness  suspected  by  Canute, 
he  is  banished  the  realm,  551. 

Judgment*,  for  what  cause  sent,  unknown 
to  man,  327. 

Julian,  the  apostate,  forbad  Christians  the 
study  of  heathen  learning.  107. 

Juliuf  Agricola^  the  emperor's  lieutenant 
in  Britain,  almost  extirpates  the  Ordo- 
vices,  493.  Finishes  the  conquest  of  the 
Isle  of  Mona,  ib.  His  justice  and  pru- 
dence in  government,  ib.  He  brings  the 
Britons  to  civility,  arts,  and  an  imitation 
of  the  Roman  fasnions,  494.  He  receives 
triumphal  honours  from  Titus,  t*.  He 
extends  his  conquests  to  Scotland,  sub- 
dues the  Orcadcs  and  other  Scotch 
islands,  ib.  In  several  conflicts,  comes 
off  victorious,  4ft>  He  is  conmianded 
home  by  Domitian.496. 

Juliun  CitMar,  has  intelligence  that  the 
Britons  are  aiding  to  his  enemies  the 
Gauls,  483.  He  sends  Caius  Voluseiius 
to  discover  the  nature  of  the  people,  and 
strenirth  of  the  country,  4S4.  After  him 
Comius  of  Arras,  to  make  a  party  amon}; 
the  Britons,  ib.  The  stout  resistance  he 
meets  with  from  them  at  his  landine.  ib. 
He  receives  terms  of  peace  from  them, 
ib.  Loses  a  great  part  of  his  fleet,  4S'>. 
Defeats  the  Britons,  brings  them  anew  to 
tenns  of  peace,  and  sets  sail  for  Belgia, 
ib.  The  year  following  he  lantls  his 
army  OKain,  ib.  He  has  a  verv  sharp 
dibpuie  with  the  Britons  near  the  ^towre. 
in  Kent.  4.S6.  Passes  the  Thames  at 
Coway  stakes,  near  Oatlands.  ib.  He 
receives  terms  of  peace  from  the  Trino- 
bantes,  4^.  He  brings  Cassibelan  to 
terms,  ib.  He  leaves  the  island,  ib  Oners 
to  Venu«,  the  patroness  of  his  lamilv.  a 
corslet  of  British  pearls,  ib.  The  killing 
him  approved  of  by  the  l)est  men  of  that 
age.  :{S2. 

Jo  Huh  FrontinuH,  the  emperor's  lieutenant 
in  Britain.  4!»3.  Tames  the  Silures,  a 
warlike  people,  ib. 

JtiliuH  Sereriis,  troverns  Britain  under  Ha- 
drian the  emperor.  41)6.  Divides  his 
conquests  here  bv  a  wall  eighty  miles 
ton*^,  as  his  usual  manner  was  in  other 
frontiers  ib 

Julius  of  Caerleon,  a  British  martjT  under 
Dioolesian,  499. 

Juniuit,  his  wrong  interpretation  of  a  text, 
187. 

Jure,  Thomas,  Milton's  tutor,  letters  to, 
9.30,  y. I. 

Jurindiction,  in  the  church,  most  tnilv 
named  ecclesiastical  censure,  47.  The 
nature  and  de^i'^rn  of  it,  0"^. 

Justice,  how  perverted  by  a  train  of  cor- 
ruptions, 296.    Above  all  other  things  the 
8 


strongest,  333.  Not  in  the  king's  power 
to  deny  it  to  any  roan,  388. 

/tfirftfi  Martyr f  his  story  of  a  Roman  ma- 
tron, 213. 

Justin,  the  historian,  his  account  of  the 
original  of  government,  391. 

Justinian's  law,  the  three  general  doctrines 
of  it,  190. 

• 

K 

Kearle,  surrenders  the  kingdom  of  Mercia 
to  his  kinsman  Penda,  51& 

Keaulin,  succeeds  his  father  Kenric,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons,  512.  He 
and  his  son  Cuthin  slay  three  British 
kings  at  Deorham,  513.  Gives  the  Britons 
a  very  great  rout  at  Fethanleage,  ib. 
Routed  by  the  Britons  at  Wodensbeorth, 
and  chased  out  of  his  kingdom,  dies  in 
poverty,  ib.  514. 

Kedwallay,  or  Cadwallon^  a  British  king, 
joining  with  Penda  the  Mercian,  slays 
Edwin  in  battle,  519. 

Kedwalla,  a  West-Saxon  prince,  returned 
fVom  banishment,  slays  in  fight  I<>lelwalk, 
the  South-Saxon,  and  aller  that  Edric  his 
8ucce8.sor,  522.  Going  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  he  devotes  the  fourth  part  thereof 
to  holy  uses,  tft.  The  sons  of  Arwald, 
king  of  that  i.sle,  slain  by  his  order,  ib. 
He  harasses  the  countrv  of  the  South- 
Saxons,  ib.  Is  repelled  oy  the  Kentish 
men.  ib.  Yet  revenges  the  death  of  his 
brother  Mollo,  ib.  Going  to  Rome  to  t>e 
baptized,  he  dies  there  about  five  weeks 
after  his  baptism  JS23. 

Ketred,  the  son  of  Ethelred,  succeeds  Ken- 
red  in  the  Mercian  kingdom,  5^  Pos- 
sessed with  an  evil  spirit,  dies  in  despair, 
524. 

Kelwulf,  reigns  king  of  the  West^Saxons 
after  Keola,  515.  Makes  war  upon  tlie 
South-Saxons,  516.  Leaves  the  kingdom 
to  his  brother's  sons,  ib. 

Kelwulf,  adopted  by  Osric  the  Northum> 
brian,  to  be  his  successor  in  the  kingdom. 
524.    Becomes  a  monk  in  Lindisfame,  ib. 

Kened,  king  of  the  Scots,  does  high  honour 
to  King  Edgar,  542.  Receives  great 
favours  from  him,  ib.  Is  challenged  by 
him  upon  some  words  let  fall,  but  soon 
pacifies  him.  ib. 

Kenelm^  succeeding  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia,  is  murdered  by  order  of  his  sister 
Quendrid,  52a 

Kenred,  the  son  of  VVulfer.  succeeds  Ethel- 
red  in  the  Mercian  kingdom,  523.  He 
poes  to  Rome,  and  is  there  shorn  a  monk, 
tb.  Another  Kenred  .succeeds  in  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland.  .524. 

Kenric,  the  son  of  Kenlic,  overthrows  the 
Britons  that  oppose  him.  .509     Kills  and 

Euts  to  flight  many  of  the  Britons  at 
earesbiriir,  now  Salisbury,  512  After- 
ward at  Beranviric,  now  Banbury,  ib. 

Keniwin,  a  West-Saxon  kinsr.  chases  the 
Welsh  Britons  to  the  sea-shore,  522. 

Keuulf,  has  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  be- 
queathed him  by  Kcferth.  527.  He  leaves 
behind  him  the  praise  of  a  virtuous  reicm, 
528. 

Kemcalk,  succeeds  his  father  Kinegils  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons,  .520. 
He  is  said  to  have  discomfited  the  Britons 
at  Pen,  in  .Somersetshire.  521.  And  giving 
battle  to  Wulfer,  to  have  taken  him 
prisoner,  ib.  Leaves  the  government  to 
Scxburga  his  wife,  .522 

Kenwulf,  entitled  Clito,  slain  by  Ina  the 
West-Saxon,  524. 

Kenirulf  king  of  the  West-Saxons.  See 
Kinmilf. 

Keola.  the  son  ofCuthulf.  succeeds  his  uncle 
Keaulin  in  the  West-Saxon  kingdom, 
514. 

Keohculf.  the  brother  of  Kcnulf,  the  Mer- 
cian, after  one  year's  reign  driven  out  by 
Benmlf,  a  usurper,  .528. 

Kearle,  overthrows  the  Danes  at  Wiggan- 
bcorch,  5.30. 

Kerdic,  a  Saxon  prince,  lands  at  Kerdic- 
shore,  and  overthrows  the  Britons,  509. 
Defeats  their  king  Natanleod  in  a  memo- 
rnble  battle,  510.  Founds  the  kingdom 
of  the  West-Saxons,  ib.  He  overthrows 
the  Britons  twice  at  Kerdic's  Ford,  and 
at  Kerdic's  Leage,  ib. 

Kimaruit,  reckoned  among  the  ancient 
British  kings, 'tSI. 

Kinenih  and  Cuichelm,  succeed  Kelwulf 
in  the  kinirdom  of  the  West-Saxons,  516. 
Tluy  make  truce  with  Penda  the  Mer- 
cian", 518.    Are  converted  to  the  christian 


faith,  5ia    Kinegils  Icstcs  hu  ton  K«> 
walk  to  succeed,  5a0i 

Xing^  bis  state  and  peraon  likeocd  to  Ssb- 
son,5<l 

Kinff  and  a  t3nrant,  the  diflfeicsce  betwnt 
them,  401, 921. 922. 

Ximg  of  Knii:land,  what  actoally  makes  cot 
339.  Has  two  superiora,  the  law  sod  Ib 
court  of  parliament,  998.  As  be  csi  di 
no  wronsr.  so  neither  can  be  do  right  bit 
in  his  courts,  3(12. 

King»  and  Mamstratesi,  tenure  oC  tn. 

King;  to  say  tney  are  accountable  to  wm 
but  God,  overturns  all  law  and  govcn- 
ment.  234.  Their  power  originallj  ogb- 
ferrcd  on  them,  and  chosen  1»t  the  people. 
ib.  235.  Though  strong  in  VgkM.  vet 
weak  at  arguments,  274.  Tbeir  oOee'to 
see  to  the  execution  of  the  liwi,  W. 
First  created  by  the  pariiameot,  W. 
Examples  of  kings  deposed  bv  the  niai- 
tive  British  church.  3U.  Thrist  nomad 
to  the  absolute  power  of  kinn.3SB. 

King;  Hebrew  ones,  liable  to  be  caOtdtB 
question  for  their  actions.  351 

Kings,  Scottish,  no  less  than  lUly,  iH|ri- 
soned  or  put  to  death,  383. 

Kings,  turning  monks,  applauded  by  acak. 
ish  writers,  .ym. 

Kings^vil,  by  whom  flrrt  cored.  5.1ft 

KinwMrcys,  succeeds  Sisihus  in  tbe 
dom.  480. 

Kinvnilf  or  Aemra//.  (Siscebert 
thrown  out.  and  «lain  bv  a  nrincbcrdj 
saluted  king  of  the  West-Saxon,  as 
Behaves  himself  valomusly  m  Kten] 
battles  against  the  Welrii,  .<BS.  Pat  &> 
the  worst  at  Besington.  by  0(b  ibe  Mer- 
cian, ib.  Is  routed  and  slain  by  KiMtfi 
whom  he  had  commanded  into  bniib- 
ment,  ih. 

Knox,  John,  his  deposing  doctrine.  SK  K 

Kgmbeline,  or  Cunobeline,  the  sueoenor'^ 
Tenuantius.  said  to  be  broQ<fat  up  la  tlK 
court  of  Augustus.  4Sa  His  duef  nt 
Camalodunum,  or  Blaldon,  ik. 


Lacedemon,  muaeless  and  unbookisfe.Bai' 
ed  nothing  but  the  feats  of  war.  IH 

^acfoK/uM,  his  opinion  of  divorettt 

Laitn,  by  consent  of  many  ancient  pntatzs, 
did  participate  in  church  oflkei  • 

Lanquape,  its  depravation  ponndf  tie 
ruin  of  a  country.  ftS3. 

Laughter,  the  irood  properties  oTiL  *l 

Z^tr  of  God.  agreeable  to  the  lawc!  nanr. 
375. 

Lav,  cannot  permit,  much  le»  fnV-»* 
mission  of  .Mn.  137.  Thal,ri^enbTM:5A 
just  and  pure,  lUft  Law  tl^yjKil  ' 
prevent  not  restrain  sin,  a©  Sux:>r 
to  jrovemors.  361.  Nolliiiiir  t"  K  •' 
counted  law  that  i.<  contranr  nibeliw 
of  God.  397. 

Laws,  common  and  civil.  shouMbe<ffV 
from  the  vas.-^ilaee  and  cop^h^M'i^''"- 
clergy,  18  The  iiniorance  and  aK^'! 
of  the  canon  law.  I*J7. 

La\rgcrM,  none  in  Russia.  570. 

Lag  men,  the  priviletre  of  teachme  ancKaSlT 
permitted  to  them.  49, 

Learning,  wh.it  sort  recommended  h»c- 
nisterj,  4.16. 

Learning  and  Arts,  when  bejra-n  to  flrtini 
among:  the  Saxons.  .V2I 

Leda,  marquis  of.  letter  frctm  tliecocttni  c:' 
state  to  him.  «M. 

Leil,  succeeds  Brute  GrceushieM,  is: 
builds  Caerleil,  479. 

Tjeir,  Kinc.  his  trial  of  his  Haur*iteT^  s'- 
fection,  479.  Is  restored  to  his  cu»3  3? 
his  dauchter  rnrdeilla.  4Sa 

Lent,  its  firsit  establishment  inBntair.319 

Leo,  emperor,  his  law  ccmcerain^  di^wee 
21.5. 

Ia-o  of  Ai/.ema.  letter  to.9H 

Leaf  a  noted  thief,  kills  Kmi  ElmmilM 
Is  hewed  to  pieces  «*. 

Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  ao*!  Siw^"^ 
Northumberland,  sent  bv  Harri*.'::^ 
against  the  pe«^>ple  of  Wcwcester.  '»5l  •' ' 
their  counsel  Kine  Edwari  fi»-nt< ic'lf 
treasures  of  his  mother.  Queen  Ijo'^'- 
5»  Thev  raise  force*  ft\-  the  k:-- 
a^inst  tarl  (Godwin,  i-ii  LcjTwi 
death  and  character,  .»»7. 

Leaf  win,  son  of  Karl  Godwin,  aftf  )»^ 
fathers  l>anishmenT,  iroes  c%er  mrii  xs 
brother  Harold  into  Irelan-lStt  Htx'i 
Harold  assist  their  father  wiib  «  k^ 
against  King  Edward.  43fi.   H*  y  ^I*:' 
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eihorts  Edward  to  tmke  upon  bim  the 
crown  of  England,  t6.  Marries  bia  daugh- 
ter to  Kin^  Edward,  A54.  Raises  forces 
in  opposition  to  the  French  whom  the 
Idnjg  mvoured,  55S.  Is  banished,  ib.  He 
ana  his  sons  grow  formidable,  5S6. 
Coinin|r  up  to  London  with  his  ships,  a 
reconciliation  is  suddenly  made  between 
him  and  the  king,  ib.  Sitting  with  the 
king  at  table,  he  suddenly  smks  down 
dead,  ib. 

Gotmer^  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet,  believed 
the  first  that  peopled  these  west  and 
northern  climes,  476. 

GomoriU,  gafhs  upon  her  fhther  King  T^ir. 

ar  dissimulation,  479.  Is  married  to 
Bglaunus  duke  of  Albania,  480.  Her 
ingratitude  to  her  father,  ib. 

Gorbogudo^  or  Gorbodego,  succeeds  Kin- 
marcus  in  the  kingdom,  480. 

GorboHian,  succeeds  Morindus  in  the  king- 
dom. 481.    His  justice  and  piety,  ib. 

Gotpei,  more  fhvourable  than  the  law,  138. 
ImpOMS  no  subjection  to  tyranny,  a%. 
Ace  Not  contrary  to  reason  and  the  law 
of  nations,  361. 

tSmfernmunt,  the  reasons  of  its  first  esta- 
blishment, 933.  Kingly,  the  consequences 
of  readmitting  it,  279. 

Grammar,  Latin,  what  it  is,  4T7. 

GraHanma  FamariuM,  the  father  of  Valen- 
tinian,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Roman 
armies  in  Britain,  499. 

Gregory  f  archdeacon  of  Rome,  and  after- 
ward pope,  procures  the  sending  over  of 
abbot  Austin  and  othera  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Saxons  in  this  island,  .514. 

Gr^0n,  prince  of  South  Wales,  committing 

Beat  spoil  in  Hereford,  is  pursued  by 
arold  earl  of  Kent,  557.  After  a  peace 
concluded  he  breaks  his  faith,  and  re- 
turns to  hostility,  ib.  Is  again  reduced, 
ib.  Harold  brings  the  Welsh  to  sub- 
mission, ib.  Lurking  about  the  country, 
he  is  taicen  and  slain  by  Griffin,  prince  of 
North  Wales,  ib. 

GriJUk,  Dr.  brief  notes  on  his  sermon.  4S3, 
ftc  Moves  to  be  admitted  physician  to 
church  and  state,  4S3.  His  address  to 
the  general,  ib.  compared  to  Dr.  Man- 
waring,  454.  His  geographical  and  his- 
torical mistakes,  4M. 

Grotiiia^  his  observations  concerning  di- 
vorce, 150^  153.  His  opinion  concerning 
it,ai9. 

Gmemdolen^  the  daughter  of  Corineus,  is 
married  to  Ix)crine  the  son  of  Brutus, 
47&  Being  divorced  by  him,  gives  him 
biUtle,  wherein  he  is  slain.  479.  Causes 
Estrildis,  whom  Locrine  had  married,  to 
be  thrown  into  a  river  with  her  daughter 
Sabra,  t^.  Governs  15  years  for  her  son 
Madan,  ib. 

Guemivfr,  the  wife  of  Arthur,  kept  fVom 
him  in  the  town  of  Glaston,  by  Melvas 
aBritish  king,  511. 

GmideriuM.  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Cunobeline,  and  slain  in  a  battle  against 
Claudius,  489. 

Gmiikelime,  succeeds  his  father  Gurguntius 
Barbirus  in  the  kingdom.  481. 

GunkiUl$.  the  si.^ter  of  Swane,  with  her 
hosband  Earl  Palingus,  and  her  young 
son,  cruelly  murdered,  545. 

GuorangoHUM,  a  king  of  Kent,  before  it  was 
given  to  the  Saxons,  .107. 

Gaortimer^  the  son  of  Vortigem,  endeavours 
to  drive  out  the  Saxons,  5fi8.  His  suc- 
cess affainst  them,  ib.  Dying  he  com- 
mands nis  bones  to  be  buried  m  the  port 
of  Stonar,  ib. 

Gnrgmntim*  Harbinu,  succeeds  Relinus  in 
the  kingdom,  overcomes  the  Dane,  and 

fives  encouragement  to  Bartholinus  a 
paniard  to  settle  a  plantation  in  Ireland, 
481.  Another  ancient  British  king  named 
Gurguntius,  482. 

GmrguMtiun,  succeeds  Rivallo  in  the  king- 
dom. 4H0. 

Gwrtha,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  accompanies 
nis  fother  into  Flanders,  together  with 
his  brothers  Tosti  and  Swane,  55.5.  His 
noble  advice  to  his  brother  Harold  as  he 
was  ready  to  give  l>attle  to  Duke  William 
of  Normandy.  560.  Is  slain  in  the  battle, 
with  his  brother  Harold  and  Leofwin, 
ib. 

CMro,  or  Gothrun,  a  Danish  king,  baptized 
Dy  the  name  of  Athelstan.  and  received 
out  of  the  font  by  Kin?  Alfred,  SiL  The 
kingdom  of  the  East-Angles  said  to  be 
bestowed  on  him  to  hold  of  Alfred,  ib. 
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Hamboroughj  letters  to  the  senate  of  that 
city,  587.  568,  560,  583,  595.  630. 6M,  635. 

Hante  Tbirnv,  letter  to  them  fVom  the 
English  commonwealth,  595. 

Harriicnute,  the  son  of  Canute  by  Emma, 
called  over  fVom  Bruges,  and  receive '  as 
king,  553.  He  calls  Godwin  and  others 
to  account  about  the  death  of  Elfred,  ib. 
Enraged  at  the  citizens  of  Worcester  for 
killing  his  tax-gatherers,  he  sends  an 
army  gainst  them,  and  bums  the  city, 
ib.  Kindly  receives  and  entertains  his 
half-brother  Edward,  ib.  Eating  and 
drinking  hard  at  a  feast,  he  dies,  and  is 
buried  at  Winchester,  ib.  Was  a  great 
epicure,  ib. 

HardneM  of  hearty  permitted  to  wicked 
men,  303. 

Harold,  sumamed  Harefoot,  the  son  of 
Canute,  elected  king  by  Duke  Leoflric 
and  the  Mercians.  5.33.  He  banishes  his 
mother-in-law  Emma,  tA.  His  perfidious- 
ness  and  cruelty  towards  Elfred  the  son 
of  Ethelfted,  tft.  He  dies,  and  is  buried 
at  Winchester,  593. 

Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  made  earl  of  Kent, 
and  sent  asrainst  prince  Griffin  of  Wales, 
557.  He  rcfluces  him  at  last  to  the  ut- 
most extremity,  ib.  Being  cast  upon  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  and  brought  to  Duke 
William,  he  promises  his  endeavours  to 
make  him  king  of  England,  558.  He  takes 
the  crown  himself,  559.  Puts  off  Duke 
William,  demanding  it,  with  a  slighting 
answer,  ib.  Is  invaded  by  his  brother 
Tosti,  ib.  By  Harold  Harfager,  king  of 
Norway,  whom  he  utterly  overthrows 
and  slays,  together  with  Tosti,  ib.  Is 
invaded  by  Duke  William  of  Normandy, 
560.  Is  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, and  slain  together  with  his  two 
brothers  Leofwin  and  Gyrtha,  ift. 

Hartlib,  Mr.  tract  of  education  addressed 
to  him,  98. 

Hngward,  his  account  of  the  liturgy  in 
Etlward  Vl.'s  time.  59. 

Heimbach,  Peter,  letters  to,  9S9,  963. 

Heli,  an  ancient  British  king.  482. 

Help-meet^  the  meaning  of  that  word,  183. 

Hefriut,  Pertinax,  succeeds  Ulpius  Mar- 
cellus  in  the  government  of  Britain,  497. 

Hemingiut,  his  definition  of  marriage,  186. 
His  opinion  conceniinj;  divorce,  318. 

HengiH  and  Horsa,  with  an  army,  land  in 
the  Isle  of  Tliaiiet  507.  Hent^ist  gains 
advantages  of  Vortigem,  by  marrying 
his  daughter  to  him,  ib.  Takes  on  him 
the  kingly  title,  50R  His  several  battles 
a(?ainst  tlie  Britons,  ib.  .500.  His  treache- 
rous slaughter  of  three  hundred  British 
grandees  under  pretence  of  treaty,  .509. 
His  death,  ib.  His  race  ends  with  Alric, 
.537. 

Henninut,  duke  of  Comwal,  marries  Re- 
gan, daughter  of  King  I^ir,  4S0. 

Henry  H.,  reigned  together  with  his  son, 

Henry  WW.,  on  what  account  he  began 
the  reformation  in  this  kingdom.  \M. 

Herebert,  a  Saxon  earl,  slain  with  most 
part  of  his  army,  by  the  Danes,  at  Mere- 
swar,  53a 

Herety,  according  to  the  Greek,  not  a  word 
of  evil  note.  41-5.    The  word  explained,  ib. 

Hereny,  or  false  reliirion,  defined,  563. 
Poi^ery  the  greatest  heresy,  ib. 

Heretic,  an  ifiolatrous  one  ought  to  be  di- 
vorced, after  a  convenient  space  allowed 
for  conversion.  I.IO.  He  who  follows  the 
Scripture,  to  the  l)est  of  his  knowledge, 
no  heretic.  415     Who  properly  one,  ib. 

/ferod,  a  great  zealot  for  the  Mosaic  law, 
afifi.    Taxed  of  injuitticc  by  our  Saviour, 

Herod  and  Herodias,  the  story  of  them 

from  Josephua,  106. 
Herodotun,  nis  account  of  the  behaviour  of 

the  Kfryptians  to  their  ki flu's.  378. 
Hertford,  built  or  repaired  by  King  EUl- 

ward,  the  son  of  Alt'rwl,  .537. 
He»»e,   William.   Laiul^ave   of,   Oliver's 

letter  to  him,  »I32. 
Heth,  Richard,  U57. 
HftraU,  two  priests  of  that  name,  cruelly 

butchered  i>y  the   Saxons,  whom  they 

went  to  convert.  .533. 
Hierarchy,  as  danireroui  to  the  crown  as  a 

tetrarcny.  or  heptarchy,  16. 
Hinguar  and  lluDtm.  two  Danish  brethren, 

how  they  got  i'ootine'  by  degrees  in  Eng- 
land, 532. 


Uirelirngt,  the  likeliest  means  to  remove 
them  out  of  the  church,  434,  ice.  Judas 
the  first,  Simon  Matrus  the  next  hireling, 
435.  How  to  be  discovered,  436.  Soon 
fVame  themselves  to  the  opinions  of  their 
paymasters,  437.  Are  the  cause  of  athe- 
ism, t^. 

Hintion,  said  to  be  descended  of  Japhet. 
and  to  have  had  four  sons  who  peopled 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  476. 

Hittoriant,  English,  defective,  obscure, 
and  fabulous,  531. 

Hmtory,  remarks  on  writing,  961. 

Holland,  states  of,  abjured  ot>edience  to 
King  Philip  of  Spain,  338.  Letters  fh>m 
Oliver  to,  H19.  627. 

Holttein,  Luke,  letter  to.  954 

Honoriua,  the  emperor,  sends  aid  twice  to 
the  Britons,  against  their  northern  in- 
vaders, .504. 

Horta,  the  brother  of  Hengist,  slain  in  the 
Saxons'  war  against  the  Britons,  508.  His 
burial-place  gave  name  to  Horsted,  a 
town  in  Kent,  ib. 

Hortey,  Jerom.  agent  in  Russia,  .580. 

Hotham,  Sir  John,  proclaimed  a  traitor  by 
King  Charles,  394.    Vindicated  bv  the 

earliament,  ib.  The  king's  remarlks  on 
is  fatal  end,  395. 

Hullt  reasons  for  the  parliament's  securing 
that  place,  294.  Petition  to  remove  that 
magazine  to  London,  ib. 

Humbeanna  and  Albert,  said  by  some  to 
have  shared  the  kingdom  of  the  East- 
Angles,  after  one  Elfwald,  538. 

//umfter  river,  whence  named,  478 

Hut  and  Luther,  the  reformers  before  them 
called  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  431. 

Hutband,  or  wife,  whether  at  lit>erty  to 
marry  again,  173. 
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Jago,  or  Lago.  succeeds  his  uncle  Gurgus- 
tius  in  the  kingdom,  480. 

Jawiet  I.,  his  behaviour  after  the  powder- 
plot,  .307.    Compared  with  Solomon.  3>>7. 

Iceniant,  and  Trinobantes,  rise  up  in  arms 
against  the  Romans,  493. 

ida,  the  Saxon,  begins  the  kingdom  of 
Bemicia  in  Northumberland,  511. 

Idwallo,  learns  by  his  brother's  ill  success 
to  rule  well,  482. 

Idolatry,  brought  the  heathen  to  heinous 
transflrressions.  .566. 

Idols,  according  to  the  papists,  great  means 
to  stir  up  pious  thoughts  and  devotion, 
564. 

Jeroboam' 9  episcopacy,  a  particoloured  and 
party-memberefl  one,  35. 

Jerome,  St.  his  opinion,  that  cu.*«tom  only 
was  the  maker  of  nrclaty,  36.  Annelm  of 
Canterbury,  of  the  same  opinion,  ib. 
Said  to  be  whippe<l  by  the  devil  for  read- 
ing Cicero.  107.  His  Iwhaviour  in  rela- 
tion to  Fabiola,  166.  His  explanation  of 
Matth.  xix.  214 

Jewt,  had  no  more  rieht  than  ('hristians  to 
a  dispensation  of  the  law  relatiiiif  to  di- 
vorce, 143.  Did  not  learn  the  custom  of 
divorce  in  Eirvpt,  199.  Their  behaviour 
to  their  kings,  :)68. 6cc. 

Ignatius,  epistles  attributed  to  him.  full  of 
corruptions,  34.  Direct-'*  honourinir  the 
bi.thop  before  the  king.  ib.  His  opinion 
no  warrant  for  the  superiority  of  bisho|is 
over  presbyters,  38. 

Ignorance  and  ecclesiawtical  thraldom^  cau- 
tion against  them.  174. 

Immanuel,  duke  of  Savoy.  Olivers  letter  to 
him  in  favour  of  his  protestant  subjects, 
606. 

Immanuentiua,  slain  by  Cassibelan.4.^ 

Immin,  Elaba,  and  Ka^lln-rt,  nobli-men  of 
Mercia,  throw  off  Oswi,  and  set  up  W<»l- 
fer,  .521. 

/mprimatum,  the  number  of  them  neces- 
sary  for  the  publication  of  si  bfK)k  where 
the"  inquij«ition  is  estal»Ii.shed,  inR. 

Ina,  succeeds  Kedwalla  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  West-Saxons,  523.  Marches  into  Kent 
to  demand  .satisfaction  for  the  buminir  of 
Mollo,  ib.  is  pacified  by  Victred  with  a 
sum  of  money,  and  the  deliverintr  up  of 
the  accessories,  ib.  Vaiuiuishes  fierent, 
kinjT  of  Wales,  ib.  Slays  Kenwulf  and 
Albright,  and  vanquishes  the  East- Angles, 
524.    Dies  at  Rome,  ib. 

Independents^  their  tenets,  343.  Commend- 
ed for  their  fimmcss.  AkA  Reflected  on 
by  SalmasiuH.  ib.  Their  superiority  over 
tHe  other  parties.  fTlT. 

Inniaunus,  aeposeil  for  his  111  courses,  482. 
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He  and  E<lwin  duke  of  the  Mercians  put ' 
Toeti  to  flight,  559.  They  mve  Iwttle  to 
Harold  Harvaarer,  king  of  Norway,  but 
are  worsted,  SflO.  They  refuse  to  set  up 
Edffar^and  at  length  swear  fidelity  to 
Duke  William  of  Normandy.  561. 
Mordred,  Arthurs  nephew,  said  to  have 

fiven  him  in  a  battle  his  death  wound. 

More,  Alexander,  Defence  of  the  Author 
against,  733.    Account  of  him,  922 

Morindut,  the  son  of  Elanius  by  Tangues- 
tela,  a  valiant  man,  but  infinitely  cruel. 
481.    Is  devoured  by  a  sea  monster,  ib. 

Mbnco,  fertilitv  of  the  country  between  this 
city  and  Yefaslave,  .'500.  Said  to  be  big- 
rer  than  London,  ih.  Method  of  travel- 
ing thence  to  the  Caspian,  ib.  Siege  of 
t  raised,  and  peace  made  with  the  Poles, 
)y  the  mediation  of  King  James,  576. 

MoBCovia,  description  of  the  empire,  56S. 
Excessive  cold  in  winter  there,  t*.  Suc- 
cession of  its  dukes  and  emperors, 
573,  &c. 

Moft,  instructed  the  Jews  fVom  the  book 
of  Genesis,  what  sort  of  government  they 
were  to  be  subject  to,  ».  Designed  for 
a  lawgiver,  but  Christ  came  among  us  as 
a  teacher,  70.  Offended  with  the  pro- 
fane speeches  of  Zipnora,  sent  her  back 
to  her  father,  131.  Why  he  permitte<l  a 
bill  of  divorce,  1 '>1.  An  interpreter  be- 
tween God  and  the  people,  :ivj.  Did  not 
exercise  an  arbitraiy  power,  380, 

Moulin,  Dr.  remarks  on  his  argument  for 
the  continuance  of  bishops  in  the  English 
church,  74. 

MolwMUiut.    See  Dunwallo. 

Music,  recommended  to  youth,  101. 
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NoMMou,  house  of.  hinted  at,  as  dangerous 

to  a  commonwealth,  4tS. 
Natanleod,  or  Nazaleod,  supposed  the  same 

rwith  Uther  Pendragon,  510. 
■ationt,  at  lit)erty  to  erect  what  form  of 
government  they  like,  233,  348.    Their 

•  beginning  why  obscure,  47.5. 

Na  nan  sen,  his  wish  that  prelacy  had  never 
been,  317. 

Nature,  her  zodiac  and  annual  circuit  over 
human  things,  208. 

Nero,  had  no  right  to  the  succession,  362. 
Comparison  between  him  and  King 
('harles,  ,•»!. 

NethrrlnmtH,  saved  from  ruin  by  not  trust- 
ing the  Spanish  king,  242. 

Nonnichin,  wife  of  (ierontius,  her  resolu- 
tion and  death,  501.  Is  highly  praised 
by  .Sozomen,  ib. 

Aimrod,  reputed  by  arr^ient  trnHition  the 
first  that  founded  inonarchy,  3:J8. 

AinniiiM,  an  author  reputed  to  liave  lived 
above  1000  years  aero.  476. 

Nonrav,  prince  Frederic  heir  of,  the  coun- 
cil of  state's  letter  to  him,  600.  Oliver's 
letter  to  him.  62.5. 

Newgate,  when  built,  482,  note. 
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,    Obedience,  defined  239. 

Octn  and  Ebisna,  Hengist  the  son  and  ne- 
phew of.  called  over  by  him,  ,507.  They 
possess  themselves  of  Northumberland,  ib. 

Odemira,  Conde  de,  Oliver's  letter  to  him, 
61S. 

Oenun,  one  in  the  catalogue  of  ancient 
British  kings,  4S2. 

Oeric  or  (H»c,  succeeds  his  father  Hcncrist 
in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  from  him 
the  Kentish  kin?s  called  Oiscings,  .509. 
He  is  otherwise  called  Ksca,  .512. 

Offn,  the  son  of  Siifer,  quits  his  kinsrdom  of 
the  K;mt-Saxons  to  go  to  Rome  and  turn 
monk.  .523,  .52-). 

Offa,  defeating  and  slaving  Beornred,  be- 
comes king  of  Mercia  alter  Kthclbald, 
52.>.  H«»  subdues  a  neighbouring  people 
called  Hastings,  .526  Gets  the  victory  of 
Alric  king  of  Kent  at  Oecanford,  ih.  *ln- 
vitin.:  Kthelbrite  kinir  of  the  Kast-Angles 
to  his  palace,  he  there  treacherou.^ly 
cau<»es  him  to  be  beheaded,  atid  seizes 
his  kintrdoin,  .527.  Had  at  first  enmity, 
afterwards  leairue,  with  Charles  tho  ( Jrea't. 
ib.  He  in-ants  a  perpetual  tribute  to  the 
|>oj)e  out  of  every  house  in  his  kingdom. 
\b.  He  draws  a  trench  of  wondrous 
length  between  Mercia  and  the  British 
confines.  His  death,  i A. 
10 


Oldenburgh,  count  of,  letter  (hmi  the  coun- 
cil  of  state  to  him,  600.  Letters  from 
Oliver  to  him.  003. 

Oldenburgh,  Henry,    letters   to,  957,  959, 

961,  963. 

Oliver,  the  Protector,  letters  vrritten  in  his 
name  to  several  princes  and  potentates, 
604.  In  Latin.  792,  &c.  His  manifesto 
against  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards, 
639.    In  Latin,  823. 

Ordination,  whether  the  order  of  bishops 
to  be  kept  up  to  perform  it,  68  Preach- 
ing as  holy,  and  far  more  excellent,  ib. 

Origen,  while  a  la3rman,  expounded  the 
Scriptures  publicly,  49.  Permitted  wo- 
men to  marry  after  divorce,  167,  2ia 

Oreatea,  condemned  to  death  for  killing  his 
mother,  334. 

Ormond,  earl  of.  articles  between  him  and 
the  Irish,  ;M7.  His  letter  to  Colonel 
Jones,  259.  His  proclamation  of  King 
Charles  II.  in  Ireland,  260.  Remarks  on 
the  articles,  &c  262. 

Oabald,  a  nobleman,  exalted  to  the  throne 
of  the  Northumbrians  after  Ethelred,  .527. 

Onbert,  reigns  in  Northumberland  after  the 
last  of  the  Ethelreds,  S».  Helpimr  the 
Picts  against  Donaldus,  king  of  Scotland, 
defeats  the  Scots  at  Stirling  bridge,  with 
great  slaughter,  and  takes  the  king  pri- 
soner, 531. 

Oaf  rid,  and  Eanfrid,  the  sons  of  Edwin, 
converted  and  baptized.  518.  Osfrid 
slain,  together  with  his  father,  in  a  battle 
again<«t  Kedwalla,  519. 

Oairia,  slain  by  his  brother  Tjrphon.  378. 

Oalac  and  Cneban.  two  Saxon  earls,  slain 
by  Keaulin  at  Wibbandun,  513. 

Oamund,  king  of  the  South-Saxons,  52-5. 

Oared,  a  child,  succeeds  AlfVid  in  the  Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom,  523-  He  is  slain  by 
his  kindred,  for  his  vicious  life,  .521 

Oared,  son  of  Alcred,  advanced  to  the  king- 
dom of  Northumberland,  after  Elfwald, 
is  soon  driven  out  again,  .526.  Is  taken 
and  forcibly  shaven  a  monk  at  York.  ib. 

Oaric,  the  son  of  Elfric.  baptized  bv  Pau- 
linus,  succeeds  in  the  kingdom  of  Deira, 
519.  Turns  apostate,  and  is  slain  by  an 
eruption  of  Ke<lwalla,  out  of  a  besieged 
town,  ib.  Another  Osric  succeeds  Ken- 
red  the  second,  524. 

Oaric.  earl  of  Southampton,  and  Ethel  wolf 
of  Berkshire,  beat  the  Danes  back  to  their 
ships.  531. 

Ontoriua,  sent  vicepraetor  into  Britain,  in 
the  room  of  Plautius  the  prar»tor,  4S9. 
Routs  the  Britons,  and  improves  his  vie- 
fory  to  the  best  advantaare,  ib.  (jives 
tho'povemment  of  several  cities  to  Cogi- 
ilunu.^  a  British  king,  his  ally.  4.^0.  De- 
feats the  Silures  under  the  'leading  of 
Caractacus,  ib.  Has  afterwards  bad 
success,  ib. 

Ontrid,  the  wife  of  Ethelred.  killed  by  her 
own  nobles,  .523 

Oairald,  brother  of  Eanfrid,  li  vine  exiled  in 
Scotland,  is  there  baptized,  519.  With  a 
small  army  utterly  overthrows  Kedwalla, 
ib.  Settles  reliirion,  and  very  much  en- 
larges his  dominions,  ib.  Overcome  and 
slain  in  battle  by  Penda,  at  Maserfield, 
now  Os  west  re,  ib. 

Omri,  succeeds  his  brother  Oswald  in  the 
kintrdom,  .520.  He  persuades  Sigebert  to 
receive  the  christian  laith.  ib.  Routs 
Penda's  vast  army,  521.  He  subdues  all 
Mercia.  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Pict- 
iih  nation,  ib.  Shaken  oil'  by  the  Mercian 
nobles,  and  Wulfer  set  up  ih  his  stead,  ib. 
His  death,  ib. 

Onirin.  the  nephew  of  Edwin,  shares  with 
Oswi  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land. .520.  Coming  to  anns  with  him.  he 
is  overmatched,  and  slain  by  his  com- 
mand, ib. 

Oairvlf,  has  the  crown  of  Northumberland 
relinquished  to  him  by  Eadbert,  52.5, 
Slain  by  his  own  servants,  ib. 

Otha,  succeeds  l-^^ca  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  .512. 

Otter  and  Ronld,  two  Danish  leaders  land- 
ing in  Devonshire,  their  whole  forces  are 
scattered,  and  Roald  slain.  .537. 

Oin'gn,  river,  steep  waterfalls  in  it,  .569. 

Oxford,  burnt  by  the  Danes,  546. 


Pandraatta,  a  Grecian  king,  keeps  the  Tro- 
jans  in  servitude,  477.  Is  oeaten  by 
Brutus,  ib. 

Paolo,  Padre,  his  judgment  concerning  the 


hierarchy  of  Englan  i  n  Ob!>en  «.  tbd 
books  were  left  to  each  cne'f  cooscicao. 
to  read  or  lay  by,  till  after  the  year  ttu 
105. 

Papiafa,  imitating  the  crremnnial  law.  iti 
into  superstition.  33.  Most  severe  aniut 
divorce,  yet  most  ea&y  to  all  liceittiM.*- 
ness,  1.54. 

Parable^  in  Luke  xiv.  16,  Ice  explaiv4, 
419. 

Paratua,  his  opinion  that  the  fToaod  r^ 
quires  perfecter  ot)edience  than  the  lav. 
refuted,  143  His  objection  againii  di 
vorce  answered,  1.57.  His  defljutioi  ** 
marriage,  185.  Accuses  the  jewit  lb'- 
donatu-s,  195.  His  nute  on  the  ««Certiai 
ment  of  the  young  man  in  the  mnrL 
199. 

Parallel,  between  a  kimr  and  a  mama  of 
a  family,  very  lame.  .T76L 

Parlinwunt,  tHe  atMurdity  of  caOiDr  K  t 
convocation,  SB.  Coromendatknoftbdr 
proceedings,  t*.  Praised  for  thdr  coo- 
rage  in  punishing  tyrants.  MI.  Thar 
guard  dismissed,  and  another  apporatot 
2M.  By  our  old  laws,  to  be  held  twice  i 
year  at  London.  297.  Not  to  be  diMotrH 
til!  grievances  are  redressed.  Mi  Whit 
the  name  originally  signified.  417.  Abofe 
all  positive  law.  4i&  Character  of  ik 
long  parliament  in  I(M1.  MB.  fo  Let- 
ters of  state  written  in  the  name  of  ihr. 
587-6t)2,  (S37.  In  Latin.  7n-791,  OL  A 
Cautions  oo  the  choice  of  reumeiiiatiits 
in,  918. 

Paator  of  Christ's  church,  his  OMTcml 
right  to  admonish,  .50.  For  his  utaa* 
labours,  requires  only  comnoa  mbb- 
saries,  7a 

Pastoral  OJUe,  the  nature  and  digiitf  tf 
it,  70. 

Patriarchate,  independent  of  the  oon, 
aflTected  by  some  prelates.  M. 

Paul,  St.  his  instruction  to  TuwUkv.  W 
church-discipline,  31  Meanmrofttat 
text,  Charitif  believeth  all  iMufa.  14 
His  writings  touching  di vorce expluMd 
169  His  different  manner  of  wpeakiaf 
explained.  909  Commands  as  to  pnv 
for  kings,  yet  calls  Nero  a  lion,  3U 

Paulinua,  with  Edeltnirga,  evin^nmtt 
convert  Northumberland  to  ClriiliaMtv, 
517.  The  manner  of  his  makiac  Cb( 
Edwin  a  convert,  ik.  518.  He  «■•«!» 
the  province  of  Lindaey.  and  Bteecsike 
governor  of  IJncoIn.  and  traildi  a  dkmtk 
in  that  city.  .'il8. 

Pan  fit,  St  cathedral  at  London,  bjrvtoa 
tlrst  built.  .>|.5 

PauhiM  JoriuH,  his  motives  ff*r  de!^mba^• 
<mly  Britain  and  Muscovy,  .W. 

Pence,  proclamation  relating:  to  thtt  be- 
tween th**  earl  of  Ormond  amlthf  ln4 
247.  Articles  nf  it.  Ace  ih.  Kemarisoi 
those  articles,  ice.  262. 

Penda.  prince  of  tlie  Middle- .Imrlrt.  if  ^ 
tized  with  all  his  followers  .»  Hall 
South  Mercia  conferred  cm  him  bv  0«l 
521.  Slain  by  the  treachery  of  hii  wrft 
ib. 

Pechora,  a  river  in  Sitjeria,  sboosdiV 
with  divers  sorts  of  fowl  which  sene  to 
winter  provision,  .'568. 

Ptrrn,  twelve  ancient  ones  q(  the kafi c 
France,  388. 

Prlagiy*,  a  Briton,  brimrs  new  ppiitflB* 
into  the  church.  501.  The  PeUunao  *tae- 
trine  refuted  bv  CJermanu*.  3m  Pd*- 
gians  are  iudgeti  to  banishment  by  (iff- 
manus.  -tOS. 

Penda.  the  son  of  Wibba,  kin?  of  MfWJJ 
hns  the  kingd<!m  *urrcn«JeTed  !'> bia »^ 
Kearle.  51;^  He  ioins  with  Kftnl" 
asrainst  l->lwin,  .519  He  sl3\-^  (.>*waid  ■ 
battle,  ib  In  another  battle.  >Ktbtn. 
.920  In  another.  .Anna,  kin;  of  tbf  Et<- 
Andes,  ib.  He  i;*  slain  in  a  battle  •?»»< 
Oswi.  ."^l . 

Peninael,  reck'^ned  in  the  numbff  d  ■• 
cientest  Briti«h  kintrs  4*2 

People  of  pjigland.  Defence  n'.  iiniwtSj 
ma.sius.  .tR  In  the  oripTi:il  Utin.<> 
Second  Defence  of,  919.  In  the  nriji* 
Latin.  707.  ._ 

Peredure  and  fltjeniua,  expel  their  bfrtff 
Elidure.  and  sbare  the  kii^cdom  berwo 
them,  482.  

Per  jury,  an  example  of  divine  vfBfftscf 
in  .Alfred,  who  conspired  ttsvuM  K«? 
Athelstan,  ."STH 

Pe^rn,  Dr.  his  testimony  coocemin?  MsTtn 
Bucer,  l(H\. 

Peraiana,  their  kinpn  jtrtt  «b^^lt^  *» 
Frequently  mur»lered  tb<ir  i^mcts  w 
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^ttilettcf,  prevents  the  invasion  of  tlit* 
Scuts  and  Ficis,  SOR. 

Ptter^  St.  commits  to  the  jiresbvtcn  only, 
ftill  authority  to  feed  the  flock,  and  to 
qplfcopHte,  32.  His  epistle  conceniini; 
rabmission  explained.  3H(). 

FttiiiM9  Cerralin,  defeated  by  the  Britons. 
499.  He  commands  the  Roman  army  in 
Britain.  4»3. 

Peironiu»  l^rpUianut,  commands  in  chief 
In  Britain,  alter  Suetonius  Faulinus,  493. 

J^karaok,  the  consequences  ol  his  fear  of 
the  Israelites,  311 

Pkariwees,  their  question  concemini^  di- 
vorce. 173.  AfVaid  lest  Christ  should 
abolish  the  judicial  law,  105. 

PkmriaetM  and  Sadducee*,  though  different 
sects,  yet  both  met  tofrether  in  their  com- 
mon worship  of  God,  563. 

Pkiiip  de  (Jbmimet,  his  opinion  of  the  fclng- 
lish  government,  402. 

PkUiplV.,  king  of  Spain,  letters  to  him. 
ASB.  Letter  to  him  complaining  of  the 
murder  of  Ascham,  501.  Another,  de- 
airing  speedy  punishment  may  be  inflict- 
ed on  the  murderers,  ib.  Another,  com- 
plaining <tf  the  ill  treatment  of  the  Lng- 
lish  merchants,  503. 

I*kilo  JudituM,  his  definition  of  a  king  and  a 
tyrant.  318,  »tO. 

/*Mty  and  Jmttiee.  our  foundresses,  not  the 
common  or  civil  law.  10. 

JHr,  one  of  the  ancientest  race  of  British 
kings,  482. 

£*ieU  and  Scots,  harass  the  south  coasts  of 
Britain,  50a  &c.    See  ik:ot*. 

PieU  and  Saxons,  beaten  by  the  Britons, 
through  the  pious  conduct  of  Germanus, 
5ns. 

Plato,  recommended  the  reading  of  Aris- 
tophanes to  his  scholar  Dionysius,  lav 
In  his  book  of  laws,  lays  a  restniint  on 
the  freedom  of  writing,  100.  His  saying 
of  oApring,  im.  How  he  would  have 
magistrates  calk* d.  360. 

Pliny,  his  compliment  to  Trajan,  a-S. 
Commends  the  killing  of  Domitian,  ih. 

PtovM,  a  privilege  of  sanctuary  granted 
them,  481. 

PoetaaterM,  the  corruption  and  bane  of  our 
youth,  by  their  libidinous  writings,  44 

Port9,  elegiac,  Milton's  fondness  ot  them 
in  his  youth,  80.  True  ones  enemies  to 
despotism,  02& 

Pwlamd,  declaration  for  the  election  of  John 
the  Third,  kinr  of,  583. 

Pool,  Cardinal,  his  reproof  of  Marinaro,  a 
Carmelite,  IM. 

Popf,  title  of  Most  Holy  Father  given  him 
by  a  protestant  prince,  3U.  As  a  tyrant, 
may  be  lawfully  rooted  out  of  the  church. 
.9».    Why  accoiinted  Antichrist.  414. 

ipoperv,  as  being  idolatrous,  not  to  be  tole- 

•    mted  either  m  private  or  public,  564. 

'  Means  to  hinder  the  gro\«tn  of  it,  ib. 
Amendment  of  life,  the  best  means  to 
avoid  it.  5fi5.    Reasons  against  tolerating 

i'  it.4I7,5M. 

Purrex,  slays  his  orother  Ferrex.  4S0. 
Whone  di  ath  is  revenged  by  his  niothrr 
Videna,  ib.  Another  of  that  name  reck- 
oned in  the  catalogue  of  kings.  482. 

Portnmoutk,  denominated  from  the  landing 
of  Porta,  a  Saxon  prince,  with  his  two 
AonsBifla  and  Mr-gia,  500. 

Portugal,    .See  Joht  IV. 

Portugal  agent,  k-tter  from  the  parliament 
to  the,  502. 

Potrfr,  civil,  not  to  Use  force  in  religious 
matters,  4].%  417. 

PraMutaguM,  kiiiir  of  the  Tcenians,  leaving 
Ca»ar  coheir  with  his  daughters,  causes 
the  Britons  to  revolt,  401 

prayer,  for  the  true  church  against  her 
prelatical  enemicR,  20,  21.  Formn  of 
prayer,  not  to  be  imposed  on  minislrra. 
flO.  The  Lord's  !*rayer  no  warrant  for 
liturgies,  ib.  314.  Extempore  prayer 
commended.  315. 

Preacher,  his  lips  should  give  knowledge, 
not  reremonics  48. 

Prelattt,  their  character  since  their  coming 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  la  Caution 
against  their  designs,  10.  20.  By  their 
leaden  doctrine,  bring  an  uuartive  blind- 
ness of  mind  on  the  people.  :i7  (-ounsel 
f riven  them,  30.  Their  nenli^enre  in  Ire- 
and,  notorious  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
tiavs,  40.  Have  diyflgured  true  christian 
religion  with  superstitious  vestures.  4fi 
Have  proclaimed  mankind  unpurifled 
and  contagirms,  .V).  Reason  of  their  fa- 
vourinfl:  Matma  Charta  in  the  time  of 
popery,  ^2-    Brand  all  with  the  name  of 


schismatics,  who  And  fault  with  their 
temporal  dignities,  and  cruelty,  5a  The 
greatest  underminers  and  betrayers  of 
the  monarch,  .'Vl.  What  fidelity  kings 
may  expect  from  them,  ib.  Glorious 
actions  of  the  peers  and  commons  op- 
posed by  them.  ib.  Motives  for  abolish- 
ing the  prelatical  order,  ib.  More  sa- 
voury knowledge  in  one  layman  than  in 
a  dozen  prelates,  62.  Their  wealth,  how 
acquired,  65.  Their  cruelty,  87.  More 
base  and  covetous  than  Simon  Magus,  07. 
Account  of  their  conduct,  ib. 

Prelatjf  or  Prelacy,  weakens  the  regal 
power,  12,  13,  14.  Its  fall  cannot  aflect 
the  authority  of  princes,  14.  Not  the  only 
church-government  agreeable  to  mo- 
narchy, 17.  Objections  against  reform- 
ation from  prelaty,  answered,  la  No 
more  veneraole  than  papacy,  ib.  Hath 
no  foundation  in  the  law  or  gospel,  32, 33, 
35.  Prevents  not  schism,  but  rather  pro- 
motes it,  36.  Wedded  with  faction,  never 
to  be  divorced.  37.  Drew  its  original 
(torn  schism,  ib.  A  subject  of  discord 
and  oflence,  30.  No  free  and  splendid 
wit  can  flourish  under  it,  44.  Opposes 
the  reason  and  end  of  the  gospel,  first,  in 
her  outward  form,  45.  Secondly,  in  her 
ceremonious  <l(>ctrine,  ib.  Thirdly,  in 
her  jurisdiction.  46.  More  antichristian 
than  Antichrist  himself.  52.  The  mischief 
it  does  in  the  state,  ib.  A  carnal  doc- 
trine, ib.  Has  the  fatal  jfift,  to  turn  every 
thing  it  touches  into  the' dross  of  slavery, 
53.    A  grand  imposture,  .S>. 

Prelatical  KpiMcopacy,  whether  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  apostolical  times,  22,  Ace. 

Jurindiction,  opposes  the  end  of  the 

gospel,  46. 

Prenbyterian,  the  only  true  church-govern- 
ment, 4a  Aims  at  a  compulsive  power, 
268. 

Prenbyteriant,  rallied  for  their  conduct 
towards  King  Charles,  232,  &c.  Properly 
the  men  who  first  deix).«>ed,  and  then  kill- 
ed him.  230,  &c.  Ailvicc  to  their  minis- 
ters, 242.  Their  claim  of  tithes  animad- 
1  veried  on,  420,  430. 
\Pre99,  the  liberty  of  it  pleaded  for,  while 

k  the  bishops  were  to  be  run  down.  113. 

^Method  for  regulating  it,  lia    See  Li- 

ycenting. 

Prienta,  their  policy  the  way  to  deprive  us 
of  our  protestant  friends,  14.  Imparity 
among  them  annulled,  3.1 

Printing,  unlicensed,  speech  for  the  liberty 
of,  103.  If  to  be  licensed,  all  recreations 
to  be  regulated  al.so.  100.  Reasons  for 
the  ft-ee  liberty  thereof.  112,  &c. 

Priacus  FAciniut,  lieutenant  in  this  isle 
under  Hadrian,  406. 

Probua,  subdues  the  usurper  Bonosus, 
who  falls  in  the  battle,  49a  I^revents 
new  risings  in  Britain,  ib. 

ProJeMaora  of  true  religion,  brought  to  gr(»s 
idolatry  by  heinous  transgressions,  566. 

Pro/u«ioiie«'Oratoria',  Lat.  813. 

Protagorua,  his  books  commanded  to  be 
burnt  by  the  jud;;es  of  Areopagus,  lai. 

Proteatanta,  exhorted  to  be  thankful  for 
reformation,  ft>.  Some  of  them  live  and 
die  in  implicit  faith,  lia  Assert  it  law- 
ful to  depose  tyrants,  .^7.  Not  obliged 
to  believe  as  the  state  believes,  414. 
More  criminal  than  papi.sts,  if  they  force 
tender  consciences.  417.  Reproved  for 
depending  too  much  on  the  clergy,  43a 

■  Cannot  persecute  those  who  dissent  from 
them,  without  renouncing  their  own 
principles,  563.     Disputes  among  them 

;   should  be  charitably  inquired  into.  ib. 

\  Ought  to  allow  a  toleration,  ib.   Polonian 

1  ana  French  protestants  tolerated  among 
papists,  ib.  lliintrs  indiflcrent  not  to  be 
imposed  by  them,  ib. 

Puckering,  Jane,  an  heiress,  carried  into 
Flanders,  580.  Reclaimed  of  the  arch- 
duke, ib. 

Puniahment,  of  two  sorts,  teihis  world  and 
the  other,  4a  Severe  oHV  in  the  reigns 
of  Kinf?  James  and  King  Charles,  com- 
plained of,  207. 

Purgatory,  why  rejected  by  prelaty, .%. 

Puritana,  hated  by  Kintr' (  harles  1.,  203. 
Who  termed  so,  by  the  favourers  of  epis- 
copacy, 405. 


Ramua,  Peter,  Life  of.  in  Latin.  016. 

Randolf,  Thomaa,  sent  ambassador  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Muscovy,  .'»70.  Ac- 
count of  his  audience  of  the  emperor,  ib. 


Readwulf,  cut  off  with  most  of  his  army  by 
the  Danes  at  Alvetheli,  .53a 

Heaaon  of  Church-government  urged 
against  Prelaty,  2a 

Reaaon,  the  gill  of  God  in  one  man  as  well 
as  in  a  thousand,  60.  Trusted  to  man  to 
direct  his  choice,  107. 

Rebellion,  in  Ireland,  should  hasten  a  re-  / 
formation,  40.  I 

Recreationa,  sometimes  proper  to  relieve 
labour  and  intense  thought,  181. 

Rederchiua,  reckoned  among  the  ancient 
British  kings,  482. 

Redion,  another  British  king,  4$^2. 

Redirald,  king  of  the  East-.Aiigles,  wars 
against  Ethelfrid,  and  slays  him,  517. 
Erected  an  altar  to  Christ,  and  another  to 
his  idols  in  the  same  temple,  ib. 

Reformation  (Of;  in  England,  and  the 
causes  that  have  prevented  it,  1. 

Reformation,  the  want  of  this  the  cause  of 
rebellion.  40.  The  ready  way  to  quell 
the  barbarous  Irish  ret>cls,  41. 

Reformationa,  of  the  gooii  kings  of  Judah, 
vehement  and  s{)eeuy,  la 

Reformed  Churchea  abroad,  ventured 
of  popery  into  what  is  called  precise 
ritanism,  ib.    Abolished  episcopacy,  i 
withstanding  the  t^timonies  brought 
support  it,  27. 

Regtn,  son  of  Gorbonian,  a  good  kint?,  AfQ. 

Religion,  not  woundeil  bv  displace  thrown 
on  the  prelates.  M.  The  corrupters  of  it 
enemies  to  civil  liberty.  00.  Not  promot- 
etl  by  force,  417,  &c.  what  is  true  reli- 
gion. .562. 

Remonatrance,  bu  a  dutiful  Son  of  the 
Church,  remarxs  on  that  authors  con- 
duct, 77,  &c. 

RewionatranV a  Defence  against  Smectym- 
nuus,  Animadversions  on,  .55. 

Rhee,  unfortunate  expedition  agaln.Ht  that 
island,  207. 

Richard  II.,  commons  requested  to  have 
judgment  declare<i  against  him.  2;n.  How 
the  parliament  treated  him,  and  his  evil 
counsellors.  2S)0. 

Richard  the  protector,  letters  of  state  writ- 
ten in  his  name,  KU. 

Ridley,  Bishop,  at  his  degradement,  dis. 
liked  and  condemned  ceremonies,  la 

Rioallo,  succeeds  his  father  Cunedagius, 
48r). 

Rivetua,  his  opinion  concerning  dispensa- 
tion, refutcfl,  141. 

Roald,  a  Danish  leader,  slain  near  the 
Severn,  537. 

Rochellera,  English «6hipping  sent  against 
them.  207. 

Rollo,  the  Dane  or  Norman,  having  fought 
unsuccessfully  here,  turns  his  forces  into 
France,  and  conquers  Normandy,  .'am. 

Romana,  their  slaves  allowed  to  sfieak  their 
minds  freely  once  a  year,  57.  At  what  t  ime 
they  came  first  to  Britain,  4H3.  Land 
there  under  the  conduct  of  Julius  Ca»sar, 
484.  Their  sharp  conflict  with  the  Britons 
near  the  Stowre  in  Kent,  486.  The  cruel 
massacre  of  the  Britons  upon  them,  402 
They  leave  the  island,  500.  They  come 
and  aid  the  Britons  agamst  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  ib.  They  help  them  to  bu  ild  a  new 
wall.  504.  Instruct  tnem  in  war,  and  take 
their  last  farewell,  ib. 

Romanua,  named  among  the  four  sons  of 
Histion,  sprung  of  Japhet,  and  from  him 
the  Romans  fable<l  to  be  derived,  476. 

Rome,  christian,  not  so  careful  to  prevent 
tynmny  in  her  church,  as  ])agan  Rome 
was  in'the  state,  4a 

Roaaomakka,  a  beast  so  called,  strange  way 
of  bringing  forth  her  young.  .^4). 

Rou-en,  the  daughter  of  Hciiui.'«t.  sent  for 
over  b^  her  tiither.  .VrT.  .She  presents 
King  Vortiuern  with  a  bowl  of  wine  by 
ht'r  liathfr's  command,  ih.  She  is  upon 
the  king's  demand  given  him  in  mar- 
rlagr,  ib. 

Rudniicin,  king  of  Cambria*  subdued  in 
tight,  and  slain  by  Dunwallo  Molmutius, 
4j*». 

Ruithuddibraa,  succeeds  his  father  Leil. 
and  founds  (Canterbury,  with  several 
other  places,  470 

Run  no,  the  sf)n  of  Peredure,  not  immediate 
>uccessor,  4<*2. 

Ruaain,  ceremony  and  magnificence  of  the 
emperor's  coronation,  .574.  First  dis- 
c<»vtry  of  it  by  the  north-ea.st.  .777.  The 
Enudish  embas'iiies  and  entertaimnentK  at 
th:it  court.  57a  Oneof  gueen  Eli/.alK*th's 
kinswomen  demanded  by  the  emperor 
for  a  wife,  ."j80.  Oliver's  letter  to  the  em- 
peror of,  623. 
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the  Seota  and  Pitlt.  i«.  Ttiry  sntTr.  ird 
P)'  Hengiit  and  liana,  it.  TrMy  best 
the  Scott  and  PidJ  near  Slamlorrt,  1*. 
Pn*)i  rar«9  KnI  Ih€in  cinT.  and  tticlr 
bound*  enlaifcd,  ib.  Tliey  va«1e  Uu 
land  *ilhout  rwimBocr.  .m*  Btai™  by 
Quortimer  in  faui  liilllo,  and  driven 
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Stkitm.  Hie  apunin-  wav  to  piereat  it.  38 
Mitna  the  %aAiea  of  tehiam.  U  Ma; 
happoi  In  a  true  cburcb  u  well  u  In  a 

Mtkiimatlet,  UiMe  ooly  sucb,  afcordlns  to 

me  prdMea;  who  diillke  iturir  abomina- 

tiona  and  ETDClllei  In  the  church.  31,  R 
Scm,  a  Raman  aoldier.  bli  exirBordinary 

braTcr?  m  Britain.  «t     !■  adrannd  on 

thai  account.  U. 
AeMi  wrUcrt.  their  opinion  of  kiops  238. 

Nation,  by  wborn  Dnt  mrnliooefl,  4B8. 
AcM*.  rtfumu  for    their  ilMreatmeni  ol 

Queen  Har;,  239     KioKChaclrsanaUTe 
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lord  in  the  ancient  Lliunh, 

canmanded  tu  be  rejtcled. 

cecb  to  tbe  genETBl  of  big 
eei,  3M.  38S.    PUnya  com- 

pr'lnce  of.  Olivera  letter  to 

rUm,  amt  Into  Britain  in 


frinHf.  AriaiiBDdSoclDianiiatioDiof  I 
TVinflamef.  bll  olT  from  CaMibelan,  a 


ilof.  lOT.    Ofher  cc 


in.   AeeordlDg  to  Zorobabel.  thi 

.eat  of  all  thin—  "'    iv...i.  .r.j 

justice  compared,  U. 


finingeat  of  all  thingi.  333.    Truth  and 
klnga.390L 


Kmoto  the  killing  of  Cmar  In  I 

393. 3Ga    AIDrms  IbaC  all  power  procen 
from  the  people,  39fl. 
\milU,  at  Whitehall,  not  ao  dangerous  i 
IhoM  at  Sechem.  aM.    Wbotbeprobab 
cause  of  them,  it.    The  effecu  of  an  ei 

^rjlil.'a  Danish  earUaasenltaCanterbur 

but  is  bought  olt.MS     He  sweara  all 

.lance    to   King    Eihelred.  that   undi 

pretence  he  might  stay  and  gi»e  ii 


...  [1  banished  the  lealm 

TarUUI,  a  Danish  leader,  aubmltling  to 

King  Edward,  obtaina  leave  of  him  to  go 

amltryhlsliinuiie  In  France.  $31. 
TVrtt,  what  privileges  Ihey  enjoy,  330l 
Tuiemt,  greatduke  of    See  n-tiUnand. 
Tbnarraiiliirat  luxury  complained  of  by 

iSiTlon.  KB. 


kc.  Whal  Ihey  are.  "BX.  Held  not  only 
lawful,  but  glorious  and  heroic,  to  kill 
ihem,  by  Ihe  Oreeks  and  Romans,  it. 
33B.    Instances  of  aeveral  nunlshedln  Ihe 


to  ly  necessity  only,  377.  Divine  honoun 
ascilbed  to  such  as  killed  tbem  by  Ibe 
Grecians.  380.  DcDnlllon  of  a  tyrant  by 
AriitoUe.  40B.  Easily  extirpated  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  SIB. 


Ihiilaland, .« 


lively  it 


Caligula,  38Z 

Falerlut  fiHilbxIa,  for  what  reason  he  de- 
vised the  Valerian  law.  381. 

Vani,  Charla.  sent  ai  agenl  ftnm  the  Eog- 
Ilsk  cammoawealih  to  Lisbon,  see. 

I'ltlatluM,  his  opinion  of  divorce.  IS7. 

fVciiH  Bolanai.  sent  bito  Britain  in  tbe 
rocm  ofTrebellius  Haiimus.  483 

t'flltaoiii.  married  by  Oirliiawnrfiio,  491. 

Fiiict,  letters  to  the  duke  and  senate,  from 
Ihe  Eneliah  council  of  slate,  SM,  sse. 
Olliers  (Tom  OUrer,  610.  OTB. 

ftHtliiti,  a  king  of  tbe  Brlgantes,  deserted 
hrhis wll^CaTtiamandua.4SI.  Herights 
himself  against  her  by  arms,  ib.  Makes 
war  raccetsfullv  eoaiasl  those  '' '  ~ 
part  with  his  wife.  Yi. 

rem  a  Him,  succeeds  A.  Didius  in  I 
<i3liwan.4»l. 
rjj«»ia».  lighting  undci 

..  .-.  «.    Po 

ere.  he  AcelTei  triumphal  oma- 

'ts  tbe  kingdom  of  Ihe  East-Angle^ 


pf  see.  .131,  OG.    Alter  M  yeai 


cr  other  son  Ferrei,  4S0. 


Iivil  misquoted  lot  the  unll 

'IHh  ^r—-  has  the  north  pert  of  the  ao- 
vernmenl  BSiigned  blm  by  Sererua  ihe 
emperor.  487. 

'irfur.  ever  hlgtaly  rewarded  by  the  an- 
cient Romans.  488.    Tbe  only  fbundatlon 


Vlti. 


■  liberty  MT. 


Danish  aervani.  ii.  He  la  alain  with 
aeveral  other  duke*,  at  the  fatal  battle  oT 
Assandune.MS. 

Vlfliu  JAircelJat,  aeni  lleatenani  Into 
Britain  by  Commodui,  ends  the  war  by 
his  valour  and  prudence.  488. 

I'aileit  Prmince:    See  amn. 

rorHjem,  bis  character.  908.  Advised  by 
blscouncil  to  invite  In  the  Saxons  against 
the  Seota  and  Picu,  ii.  He  bestows 
upon  Hengiat  and  the  Saiona,  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  Strr.  Tben  all  Kent  upon  a  mar. 
rlage  wilh  Rowen.  HengisL'a  daughler, 
it.  Condemned  in  a  synod  for  Incest 
with  his  daughter,  be  reures  1o  a  caatle 
in  Radnorshire,  soa    His  ion  Guortimer 

Drawn  Into  a  snare  by  HengisI,  sen.  Re- 
tiring again,  is  burnt  in  his  tower,  i*. 

VtrHpor.  reigns  In  DenMUa,  or  South 
Wafo,  .113. 

fine:  remarks  on  those  of  King  Charles, 

In  the  number  of  an- 

niier  Prndragon.'ti 

with  Nalanleod.  s,_. 
I/)Arrif.Bubmll9  himself  with  IheNorthum- 
brians  to  Swane.  517.  To  Canute,  .148. 
He  is  ilaln  by  Tnrebrand  a  Danish  lord. 
S4a.    His  victory  over  Halcolm  king  or 

UxbrUgi.  attack  at  Brentford,  during  the 


VettminUir-itbbai.  reboilt  and  endowed 
by  Edward  Ihe  Confeswr,  XA 
'Ttit-SaiBi  kingdom,  by  whom  erected. 


Wiiia.  succeeds  Crida  in  the  Mercian 

kingdom,  314. 
Wickiigl.  before  the  bishops  in  the  retorm- 

ation,  74. 
WMrmi.  H  priest,  gw^  over  wilh  llotben 

CounlcnHnced  bv  t'eplo,  chief  regent  of 
Ili>^  I'raiilcs.  and  inside  Sist  bishop  of  Ibal 

H'llfrFii',  tii^ihopDrilicNonbumbrlans.  de. 
pnvci  bv  ErFrld  o<  his  biabopric.  wan- 
•tcn  m  far  as  nome.  va.  Returning, 
plniii.' iht  coBptl  in  ibe  Isle  of  Wight,  aiHl 
olht-r  plHCFi  muiiiTiFd  him.  U.  Hat  the 
fnunli  [jurl  r.f  ilim  island  given  him  by 


markable  law  of  Edward  Ihe  Conrrstor. 
confirmed  by  him.  400.  Honourably  en- 
tertained by  King  Edward,  and  Kchlv 
dismissed,  SU.    He  betruiht  bis  daugb- 


aller  King  Edward's  death,  to 


England,  Uft    Sending 


INDEX. 


pcrff>nnance  of  his  promiM,  is  put  off 
with  a  slight  answer,  A90.  He  lands  with 
lb  army  at  Hastings.  560.  Overthrows 
lurold«  who,  with  nis  two  brothers,  is 
slain  in  battle,  ib.  Crowned  at  West- 
minster by  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York, 
Ml. 

William  ot  Malmsbury,  a  better  historian 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  594.  His 
account  of  the  dissoluteness  of  manners, 
both  of  the  English  clergy  and  laity,  561. 

Willmobw^  Sir  Jtugh,  made  admiral  of  a 
fleet,  lor  the  discovery  of  the  northern 
parts,  577.  Puts  into  Araina  in  Lapland, 
where  he  and  his  company  perish  with 
cold,  ib, 

Winche^eTt  by  whom  built,  479. 

fflne,  if  prohibited  to  be  imported,  might 
prevent  drunkenness,  193. 

tripped,  a  Saxon  earl,  slain  at  a  place  call- 
ed Wippedsfleot,  which  thence  took  iti 
denomination,  508- 

WUhgar.    SetSiuf. 

WitkharburgK  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the 
bunal  place  of  Withgar,  511. 

Withlaf,  the  successor  of  Ludiken,  vau' 
quished  by  Ecbert,  to  whom  all  Mercia 
becomes  tributary,  599. 


Wologda,  in  Russia,  winter  and  summer 
churches  there.  569. 

IPbiw*,  when  and  by  whom  rooted  out  of 
England.  542. 

Wowtan,  that  she  should  give  law  to  man. 
said  to  be  awry  from  the  law  of  God  and 
nature,  481. 

IFHii  NO,  freedom  of  it  to  be  allowed.  103, 
lia  The  restraint  of  it  a  discourage- 
ment to  learned  and  religious  men,  113, 
114.    See  Ueenaina. 

fFulfer^  the  son  of  Penda,  set  up  by  the 
Mercian  nobles,  in  the  room  or  his  bro- 
ther (tewi,  531.  Said  to  have  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Kenwalk,  the  West-Saxon,  ib. 
He  takes  and  wastes  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
but  causes  the  inhabitants  to  be  bap- 
tised, ib.  Gives  the  island  to  Ethelwald, 
king  of  South-Saxons,  i6.  Sends  Jam- 
mannus  to  recover  the  Bast-Saxons,  fallen 
ofTthe  second  time  from  Christianity,  ib. 
Lindsey  taken  from  him  by  Ecfrid  of 
Northumberland,  532.  His  death  accom- 
panied with  the  stain  of  simony,  ib. 

Wulfkerd,  Kinff  Bthelwolfs  chief  captain, 
drives  t>ack  the  Danes  at  Southampton 
with  great  slaughter,  530.  He  dies  the 
same  year,  as  it  is  thought,  of  age,  ib. 


9Fmlketui,  earl  of  Ely,  put  to  flij^htrrt^ 
whole  army,  by  the  Dane«v  £fi 


Xemophon,  according  to  him,  trrrrr'/e* 
were  boboured  by  the  people.' 381 


Vmner,  king  of  Loeirria.  nithr4h:fT«  ^  ■■,-.. 

In  battle  by  Dunwallo  Mo1mut;u5,  ^< 
Youth,  exercise  and  recreations  ?r.;rT:> 

them,  101. 


Zeal,  poetical  description  of  it.  s;i  4  R^ 
commended  by  the  Scripture.  -.:  t?- 
proving  notorious  faults.  »|. 

Ztpporali,  sent  away  by  Moses  icr  h.r* ;-  ■ 
faneneds.  ?3I. 

Zone;  Saln.asius's  account  of  th»Ti.  ^l 

Zorobabelj  asaeried  truth  to  be  tlk  !'.-  *: 
est  of  all  things,  333l 


THE  END. 
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